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h      -  Vogel's  work,  the  translation  of  portions 
■  of  which  is  here  undertaken,  consists  of  a 

series  of  plates,  v?ith  accompanying  descrip- 
tions, illustrative  of  the  microscopic  appear- 
ances presented  by  those  diseased  products 
of  which  the  tissues  of  the  human  body  are 
most  liable  to  become  the  seat.*  This  work 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  complete  systematic 
treatise  on  morbid  anatomy  ;  it  coir  prises 
many  subjects  which  possess  no  general  in- 
terest to  the  English  practitioner  :  therefore 
the  object  in  the  follov.ing  contributions  will 
be  simply  to  make  selections  (without  par- 
ticular order  or  method  of  arrangement)  of 
such  portions  as  seem  most  adapted  to  ren- 
der service  to  the  study  of  microscopic  mor- 
bid anatomy  in  England — a  branch  of  patho- 
logy vv'hich  is  daily  growing  in  importance. 
Cases  of  granular  disease  of  the  kidneys, 

with    microscopic     examination    of  the 

urine  diiring  life,  a7id  of  the  tissjie  of  the 

kidneys  after  death. 

The  following  case  belongs  to  a  class  of 
■  inflammatory  affections  of  the  kidney  which 
are  usually  overlooked,  because  they  present 
no  well-marked  local  symptoms  in  their 
train  ;  for  this  reason  the  history  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  present  case  is  given  from  the 
date  at  which  the  patient  tirst  presented 
himself  for  treatment. 

Adam  L.,  a  labourer  in  Munich,  aged  44, 
of  athletic  frame,  but  of  a  doughy,  pasty 
aspect,  and  almost  as  deficient  in  intellectual 
faculties  as  a  complete  idiot,  was  admitted 
into  the  Munich  Hospital,  Feb.  loth,  1840. 
His  body  was  universally  cedematous,  and 
had  been  so,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, for  the  last  four  or  five  days.  The 
swellings  appeared  without  preceding  indis- 
position, especially  without  rheumatic  pains 
in  the  limbs  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  had 
never  been  ill  before  the  present  time  ;  but 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  clear  history, 
because  the  patient,  owing  to  his  mental 
especially  loud  below  the  sternum.     Vomit- 

*  These  plates  were  intended  to  have  especial 
reference  to  a  "Manual  of  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy," which  Vo^el  stated  he  was  about  to  pub- 
lish as  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  new  edition 
of  Scemniering's  Anatomy,  bat  which  has  not  as 
yet  made  its  appearance. 


imbecility,  could  give  no  satisfactory  infor- 
mation concerning  his  previous  condition. 
With  regard  to  the  cause  of  his  attack  he 
could  offer  nothing  definite ;  he  supposed, 
however,  it  might  be  the  result  of  cold. 

The  anasarca  was  very  extensive  over  the 
whole  body ;  the  scrotum,  penis,  and  face, 
were  especially  much  swollen.  The  jiatient 
had  occasional  cough,  without  expectoration, 
and  complained  of  a  slight  pricking  pain  in 
his  chest.  Respiratory  murmur  vras  dimi- 
nished over  the  v.hole  anterior  part  of  the 
chest ;  no  rhonchus.  Resonance  on  per- 
cussion was  impaired.  The  sounds  of  the 
heart  were  somewhat  obscure,  which  was 
considered  to  be  due  to  the  existence  of  hy- 
drops pericardii.  The  impulse  of  the  organ, 
on  the  contrary,  was  strong  and  forcible, 
such  as  it  is  in  commencing  concentric  hy- 
pertrophy ;  but  it  was  not  perceived  over  a 
larger  extent  than  natural.  The  abdomea 
was  free  from  pain  even  on  considerable 
pressure,  but  the  patient  Vvinced  v,-hen  deep 
pressure  was  made  over  either  lumbar  re- 
gion, especially  over  the  right.  He  occa- 
sionally vomited  a  greenish  fluid,  tinged  with 
bile.  His  pulse  indicated  hardly  any  trace 
of  febrile  excitement.  His  urine,  passed  in 
abundance,  was  of  natural  colour,  and  con- 
tained a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  It  had 
a  decided  acid  reaction,  was  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  somewhat  turbid,  and  deposited  a 
yellowish  brown,  not  very  abundant,  sedi- 
ment. A  quantitative  analysis  of  it  gave,  in 
1000  parts- 
Albumen  (dried  at  212°  F.) 
Fixed  salts 

Urea        .... 
Solid  residue    . 

Water  and  substances  volatile) 
at  212"  F.  .         .        ) 


8-4 

5-7 

11-5 

13-2 

9G1-2 


1000-0 
The  treatment  consisted  in  the  use  of 
emollient  remedies,  the  application  of  a 
cataplasm  to  the  abdomen,  and  local  ab- 
straction of  blood  bj'  cupping  over  the  loins. 
On  the  following  days  the  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea  subsided,  but  the  pulse  became 
stronger  and  more  febrile.  The  patient 
complained  of  headache,  and  the  jjain  still 
remained  in  the  lumbar  regions.  The  same 
treatment  was  continued ;  the  application  of 
cupping-glasses  was  from  time  to  time  re- 
peated. On  the  2Gth  of  February  the  man 
complained  of  violent  headache  ;  there  was 
considerable  fever,  his  pulse  became  full  and 
hard,  and  he  had  bloody  frothy  expectora- 
tion. There  was  diminished  respiratory 
murmur  in  the  left  lung,  but  no  rhonchus  ; 
in  the  right  lung  respiratory  murmur  was 
natural.  The  heart's  sounds  were  heard 
on  the    light  side   of  the  chest,  and  were 
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ing  had  again  returned.  The  urine  was  of 
a  blood-red  colour ;  it  presented  under  the 
microscope  a  few  blood  corpuscles  (no  doubt 
from  the  kidnej's).  There  was  no  sediment ; 
it  had  an  acid  reaction  ;  1000  parts  con- 
tained 8"4  parts  of  albumen,  including  blood 
corpuscles  (dried  at  212*^  F.) 

The  same  treatment  was  continued,  an 
emulsion  was  administered  internally,  and 
venesection  to  six  ounces  was  performed. 
During  the  following  days,  under  this  plan 
of  internal  treatment,  and  by  another  cup- 
ping over  the  loins,  the  feverish  symptoms 
subsided,  the  pulse  became  quieter,  and  tlie 
tedema  of  the  face  diminished.  The  urine 
became  turbid,  and  deposited  a  brownish 
sediment,  which,  on  a  microscopic  examina- 
tion, was  found  to  consist  of  decomposed 
blood.  On  the  3d  of  March  the  urine  was 
again  and  more  accurately  analysed  ;  it  was 
clear,  of  a  deep  orange  tint,  and  had  a 
reddish-brown  sediment.  On  a  microscopic 
examination  this  sediment  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  crystals  of  uric  acid,  of  a  few  blood 
corpuscles,  some  small  bits  of  clotted  blood, 
and  of  tesselated  epithelium.  The  urine  it- 
self had  an  acid  reaction.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity was  1009-8.  On  analysis,  the  propor- 
tional quantities  of  albumen  and  urea  were 
accurately  determined  ;  in  1000  parts  were 
found — 


Albumen  (including  blood) 
Urea      .... 


2-5 
10-!) 


During  the  following  week  the  man's  ge- 
neral condition  became  tolerably  good  ;  he 
had  no  fever,  and  his  urine  contained  but 
little  blood.  From  the  11th  of  ]\Iarch,  the 
anasarca,  affecting  especially  the  upper  half 
of  the  body,  again  increased,  together  with 
very  considerable  dyspnoea.  The  urine  be- 
came turbid,  and  of  a  blood  red  colour,  on 
the  14th;  it  contained  a  sediment  of  uric 
acid,  many  scattered  blood  corpuscles,  and 
some  small  clots  of  blood  ;  1000  parts  con- 
tained two  parts  of  dried  albumen,  with 
blood.  Diuretics  were  now  administered 
(infusion  of  digitalis  with  acetate  of  potash). 
The  urine  on  the  23d  of  March  was  clear,  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  had  a  brown  sedi- 
ment, which  consisted  of  blood  corpuscles, 
small  clots  of  blood,  and  crystals  of  uric 
acid.  The  urine  contained  albumen,  which 
coagulated  on  boiling ;  but  it  had  only  a 
very  slight  brownisli  red  colour,  conse- 
quently it  contained  but  little  blood. 

An  abundant  secretion  of  urine  was  in- 
duced by  the  diuretics,  yet  the  ccdematous 
swellings  rather  increased  than  decreased. 
The  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  urine  was 
very  trifling.  On  the  5th  of  April  the  urine 
was  clear,  yet  somewhat  opalescent,  with  a 
very  slight  brown  sediment ;  it  still  con- 
tained only  a  small  quantity  of  albumen. 
On  the  9th  and  10th  it  again  became  bloody. 


During  the  following  weeks  the  patient's 
health  varied  from  one  extreme  to  another  ; 
sometimes  he  had  considerable  fever ;  at 
other  times  there  was  not  a  trace  of  febrile 
excitement  indicated  by  his  pulse,  and  his 
appetite  became  good.  His  urine  was  some- 
times red,  containing  blood  corpuscles, 
sometimes  clear,  and  with  very  little  albu- 
men. (On  the  11th  of  ^lay  it  contained  in 
1000  parts  only  0"75  of  albumen,  with  a  few 
blood  corpuscles  and  clots.)  Nevertheless 
the  anasarca  progressively  increased,  as  also 
the  dyspnoea,  and  the  man  died  asphyxiated 
on  the  28th  of  May. 

Autojjsy. — In  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
there  was  a  very  large  quantity  of  yellowish 
serum  ;  the  sac  of  the  right  pleura  especially 
was  filled  with  it,  and  the  right  lung,  in 
consequence,  was  pushed  upwards  and  in- 
wards, and  compressed  so  as  hardly  to  equal 
"  a  fist  and  a  half"  in  size.  Its  substance 
was  compact ;  it  contained  no  air,  and  very 
little  blood.  In  the  sac  of  the  left  pleura 
there  was  a  somewhat  less  quantity  of  fiuid, 
though  much  more  than  natural.  The  left 
lung  was  cedematous  above  ;  the  lower  lobes 
were  loaded  with  blood.  There  v.as  much 
serum  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium.  The 
heart  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  its  walls 
hypertrophied  ;  those  of  the  left  ventricle 
were  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  thickness,  those  of  the  right  from  two 
to  three  lines.  The  cavities  of  both  ventri- 
cles were  also  dilated.  In  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum  there  was  a  very  large  quantity 
of  yellowish  serum.  The  liver  was  small ; 
under  the  microscope  its  cells  appeared  filled 
with  granular  deposits  of  bile  pigment  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour.  The  other  abdominal 
organs  were  healthy.  The  stomach  con- 
tained a  fibroid  tumor,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  almond.  The  left  kidney  was 
covered  on  its  surface  with  a  gelatinous- 
looking  exudation  (serum  infiltrated  into  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  capsule.)  It  had  two 
ureters,  which  were  united  into  one  below. 
Its  parenchyma  was  altered  ;  tlie  cortical 
substance  was  hard,  firm,  slightly  granu- 
lated, of  a  whitish  colour,  and  very  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  '  bright  red  medul- 
lary substance  bordering  upon  it.  A  more 
accurate  examination  gave  the  following  re- 
sults : — Tlic  cortical  substance  appeared  on 
a  section  from  two  to  three  and  four  lines  in 
thickness,  yellowish-white,  very  firm  and 
brawny  (speckig),  and  was  marked  with 
scattered  red  points  and  lines  (blood-vessels.) 
Its  parenchyma  appeared  under  the  micro- 
scope very  bloodless,  though  unaltered  in 
structure.  The  corpora  Mal])ighiana  were 
distinct,  but  their  vessels  were  much  more 
deficient  in  l)lood  than  when  in  their  natural 
condition.  Tlie  tubuli  uriniferi  were  indis- 
tinct, and  did  not  admit  of  being  separated 
from  each  other  so  readily  as  in  a  healthy 
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kidney.  The  whole  tissue  seemed  to  be 
thickened  by  an  uniform  deposit  of  an  amor- 
phous fibrinous  exudation.  There  was  no 
trace  of  further  development  or  organization 
in  this  product  of  inflammation  ;  no  granule- 
cells  or  pus  corpuscles.  The  medullary  sub- 
stance was  of  a  bright  red  colour,  also  tough 
and  firm.  Under  the  micrcscope  its  vessels 
appeared  filled  with  fluid  blood.  The  uri- 
niferous  tubules  were  very  distinct,  and  were 
formed  of  a  delicate  pellucid  membrane,  with 
internal  nucleated  epithelium  cells  (fig.  1). 
In  some  places  these  tubules  contained  in 
their  interior  dark  globular  heaps  of  gra- 
nules (granule  cells,  fig.  1,  b)  ;  iu  other 
places  there  were  situated  in  them  brownish- 
yellow  granules,  evidently  the  remains  of  de- 
composed blood  (fig.  1,  a*).      Beyond  this 

Fig.  1. 


there  was  nothing  abnormal  seen,  except 
that  here  and  there  some  amorphous  fibri- 
nous exudation  was  deposited  between  the 
tubules.  The  right  kidney  was  small ;  its 
parenchyma  presented  the  same  change  as 
that  of  the  left — a  deposit  of  fibrinous  exu- 
dation in  consequence  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion. 

There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the 
urine — sometimes  bloody,  sometimes  of  its 
natural  colour,  but  always  turbid  at  the 
commencement — when  allowed  to  remain  at 
rest  lets  fall  a  yellowish  white  sediment, 
whereby  it  becomes  clear  and  transparent. 
This  sediment  is  not  mucous  ;  on  agitation 
it  readily  mixes  with  the  urine,  whereby  this 
latter  is  rendered  turbid  for  the  time,  but 
becomes  clear  again  as  soon  as  the  precipi- 
tate is  again  deposited.  The  urine  some- 
times contains  a  large  quantity  of  albumen, 
which  coagulates  on  boiling  ;  at  other  times 
it  contains  but  little,  rarely  none  at  all. 
Under  the  microscope  this  sediment  appears 
to  consist  of  colourless  coagula,  of  a  cylin- 
drical forai  (fig.  2),  the  diameter  and  shape 
of  which  correspond  exactly  to  the  tubuli 
uriniferi  of  the  kidneys  (vide  fig.  1).  Like 
the  uriniferous  tubules  of  healthy  kidneys, 
they  contain  inclosed  within  them  portions 
of  epithelium,  and  now  and  then  rusty  co- 
loured granules  (altered  blood,  exactly  as  in 
fig.  1,  a.)  These  coagula  readily  dissolve  in 
caustic  potash,  with  difficulty  in  acetic  acid  ; 

*  The  granules  are  here  represented  dark ; 
their  colour  in  the  original  drawing-  corresponds 
with  the  description  given  in  the  text. 


but  by  this  latter  reagent  the  epithelial  cells 
contained  within  the  coagala  are  rendered 
very  distinct. 

Fig;  2. 


^  itl   ,: 


There  seems  hardly  a  doubt  that  these  cy- 
lindrical masses  are  fibrinous  coagula,  which 
are  formed  in  the  uriniferous  tubes,  and  that 
during  their  coagulation  portions  of  the  epi- 
thelium of  these  tubes  become  entangled 
within  them,  and  the  whole  substance  is  then 
discharged  together  with  the  urine  from 
which  the  several  masses  are  afterwards  pre- 
cipitated, still  preserving  the  shajje  of  the 
canals  in  which  they  were  formed.  They  vary 
in  length,  often  measuring  several  lines  : 
their  transverse  diameter  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  tubules,  varying  from  -^  to  n^ 
of  a  line.  ^Moreover,  there  are  sometimes  a 
large  quantity  of  pus  corpuscles  present  in 
these  cylindrical  masses ;  probably  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  inflammation  has  extended 
to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys  and  to  the  ure- 
ters. I  have  observed  the  above  phenomena 
in  about  ten  patients  ;  on  closer  examination 
symptoms  of  a  venal  aff"ection  were  present 
in  all  the  cases,  especially  pain  on  deep  pres- 
sure over  the  region  of  the  kidneys  :  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  health  was  always 
very  trifling,  except  in  two  cases  in  which 
specimens  of  the  urine  were  sent  to  me  for 
examination  by  medical  men  from  a  distance 
One  of  these  two  cases  terminated  fatally 
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probably  owing  to  some  other  complications, 
but  mifortunatelj'  I  was  not  able  to  obtain 
any  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  result 
of  the  post-mortem  examination.  In  ano- 
ther fatal  case  in  Vi^hicli  I  had  recently  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  body,  the  kid- 
neys presented  an  abundant  granular  deposit 
in  the  cortical  substance, 

Fig.  2,  A,  B,  and  C,  illustrate  coagula  of 
the  kind  described  above,  from  sediments  in 
the  urine  of  different  persons  ;  they  are  re- 
presented as  magnified  220  times.  D, 
pus  corpuscles,  existing  in  the  urine  at  the 
same  time  with  the  coagula.  E,  the  same 
pus  corpuscles  acted  on  by  acetic  acid, 
whereby  their  characteristic  nuclei  are 
shewn. 

Microscopic  examination  of  some  athero- 
matous deposits  and  concretions  in  the 
aorta. 

An  old  man,  aged  84,  died  from  a  perfo- 
rating ulcer  of  the  stomach.  The  arch  of  the 
aorta  presented  between  its  coats  some  scales 
of  ossific  matter,  and  besides,  several  depo- 
sits of  a  greasy,  semi-fluid,  yellowish  white 
(atheromatous)  substance.  These  atheroma- 
tous masses  when  examined  under  the  mi- 
croscope (fig.  3)  were  foiuid  to  consist  of 
crystals  of  cholesterine — colourless  rhomboid 
plates  of  the  well-known  form  ;  interposed 
between  these  crystals  were  irregular  gra- 
nular-amorphous masses,  in  all  probability 
composed  of  fat ;  they  were  insoluble  in 
water,  but  appeared  to  be  i)artly  dissolved  by 
alcoliol  and  ether.  These  atheromatous 
masses  seemed  to  be  deposited  between  the  in- 
ternal and  elastic*  coats  of  the  artery  ; 
the  largest  mass  of  deposit  had  a  diameter 
equal  to  that  of  a  silver  groschen  ;  there 
were  besides  several  smaller  masses  about 
the  size  of  lentils.  In  some  jilaces  these 
deposits  were  situated  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  aorta,  coating  the  lining  membrane 
with  a  thin  layer.  In  other  places  the  layers 
of  the  elastic  coat  were  applied  ujjon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  deposit,  in  which  latter 
case  the  external  surface  of  the  elastic 
coat  presented  small  holes  or  depressions 
filled  with  a  yellowish  substance,  com- 
posed of  crystals  of  cholesterine,  marga- 
rine granules,  and  drops  of  elaine.  The 
middle  coat  of  the  artery,  which  bounded  the 
deposit  externally,  was  composed  of  its  usual 
fibrous  structure,  although  in  its  sub- 
stance were  also  found  deposited  granules  of 
fat  and  a  few  plates  of  cholestirine.  The 
external  coat  of  the  artery  contained 
many  granules  of  fat.  The  atheromatous 
deposit  thus  extended  through  tlic  entire 
thickness  of  the  middle  coat  of  llie  artery. 
Besides  these  soft  atheromatous  deposits, 
there  were  always  found  within  the  middle 
coat  of  the  aorta  some  scales  of  ossific  mat- 


*  Rinflfaserhaul ,  tlie  membrane  or  coat  com- 
posed of  circular  fibres. 


ter,  which  were  as  compact  and  hard  as 
small  pieces  of  bone  itself.  These  bony 
scales  were  so  firmly  connected  with  the 
fibres  composing  the  middle  coat  of  the  ar- 
tery that  they  could  not  by  any  means  be 
separated  from  them,  and  thus  be  examined 
by  themselves.  The  thinnest  of  the  plates, 
when  examined  under  the  microscope,  pre- 
sented not  a  trace  of  bone  corpuscle  through- 
out :  they  appeared  to  be  entirely  composed 
of  semi-transparent,  granular- crystalline  par- 
ticles. The  fibres  of  the  arterial  coat  were 
continued  into  the  substance  of  these  bony 
plates,  and  appeared  to  constitute  the  basis  of 
their  texture.  On  the  addition  of  nitric  acid 
to  the  plates  a  brisk  effervescence  ensued, 
and  eventually  the  entire  substance  was 
completely  diss:)lved  ;  and  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  bone  or  cartilage-corpuscle  to  be 
found  in  the  solution ;  in  short,  there  was 
no  heterogeneous  substance  at  all  between 
the  normal  fibres  of  the  elastic  tissue.  Con- 
sequently these  bone -like  plates  were  no  new 
formation  of  bone  substance,  but  a  mere 
concretion — a  deposit  of  calcareous  matter 
in  the  middle  coat  of  the  aorta. 

Fig.  3  illustrates  a  portion  of  the  athero- 
matous deposit,  magnified  220  diams. : — a,  a, 
the  plate -like  crystals  of  cholesterine  ;  h,  i, 
the  granular  amorphous  substance  situated 
between  the  crystals,  consisting  in  all  proba- 
bility of  fat. 

Fig.  3. 


Microscopic  examination  of  a  concretion 
found  in  the  heart  of  a  ijoung  man  v)ho 
died  of  typhus. 

The  heart  in  this  case  was  very  flabby, 
soft,  and  pale.  Under  the  microscope  the 
fasciculi  of  muscular  fibres  entering  into  its 
composition  a])peared  (piite  healthy  ;  their 
transverse  striai  were  distinct.  There  was 
no  abnormal  deposit  between  the  fasciculi. 
They  were  rendered  pale  and  transparent 
by  ammonia ;  the  same  effect  was  produced 
by  acetic  acid,  but,  at  the  same  time,  nume- 
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rous  round,  or  oval  anci  elongated  nuclei 
were  rendered  visible.  Below  the  semilunar 
valves  of  the  aorta  was  found  an  ossification 
about  the  size  of  a  plum-stone.  Viewed 
under  the  microscope  this  ossified  portion 
was  found  to  be  made  up  of  crystalline  par- 
ticles, which  were  completely  soluble  with- 
out effervescence  in  nitric  acid — phosphate 
of  lime.  When  dissolved  away,  the  healthy 
tissue  of  the  wall  of  the  heart  remained  behind. 
Fig.  4  illustrates  a  portion  of  this  concre- 
tion, mngnified  220  diams.  :  a,  a,  crystalline 
particles  which  were  deposited  within  the 
organic  te.xtures  composing  the  substance  of 
the  wall  of  the  heart,  b,  b,  separate  crystals 
of  thesame,  without  any  of  theorganic  tissue. 
Fig.  4. 


Fat  in  the  coagulum  of  an  obliterated  vein. 
A  woman  died  with  a  medullary  fungus  of 
the  uterus  and  of  the  inguinal  glands  of  the 
right  side.  The  medullary  mass,  which  was 
very  much  softened,  was  made  up  of  the  usual 
cells,  with  drops  and  granules  of  fat  inter- 
mixed. The  right  femoral  vein  was  oblite- 
rated. On  laying  it  open  it  appeared  com- 
pletely filled  with  a  coagulum,  which  in 
some  parts  was  of  a  deep  blackish  red  co- 
lour, in  others  of  a  greyish  vrhite  tint.  At 
some  places  this  coagulum  was  quite  loose 
in  the  vein,  at  others  it  was  firmly  adhe- 
rent to  the  internal  coat  of  the  vessel,  and 
was  continued  uninterruptedly  into  every 
lateral  branch  of  the  vein.  Where  the  coa- 
gulum was  loosely  connected  with  the  inner 
coa.t  of  the  vein,  and  towards  the  middle  of 
the  vessel,  it  appeared  under  the  microscope 
as  an  amorphous  fibrinous  clot  entang- 
ling blood-corpuscles  within  it ;  but  on  its 
peripheral  surface,  even  to  the  naked  eye, 
it  presented  the  appearance  of  well- 
formed  layers  applied  one  upon  the  other,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  kind  of  false  membrane, 


which  readily  admitted  of  being  separated 
into  strata;  the  last  or  outermost  of  these 
strata  was  firmly  connected  to  the  internal 
coat  of  the  vein,  which  latter  was  here  and 
there  reddened  by  ecchymoses.  In  this 
portion  of  the  coagulum  the  microscope 
distinctly  showed  commencing  organiza- 
tion, consisting  in  part  of  primary  cells 
about  to  be  transformed  into  fibro-cellular  ' 
tissue,  and  in  part  of  fully  formed  fasciculi 
of  fibro-cellular  tissue.  ^Moreover,  at  cir- 
cumscribed spots,  both  in  the  membranous 
layers,  as  also  in  the  amorphous  coagulum, 
there  were  deposited  some  yellowish,  crum- 
bling, cheesy-looking  masses,  readily  distin- 
guishable by  the  naked  eye,  and  which  on  a 
microscopic  examination  exactly  resembled 
aggregated  of  drops  of  fat. 

Fatty  defeneration  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart. 

The  heart,  in  this  case,  was  taken 
from  a  very  aged  woman,  who  died  of 
"marasmus  senilis;"  it  was  covered,  espe- 
cially on  its  right  half,  with  a  layer  of 
fat  from  two  to  three  lines  in  thickness, 
evidently  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  .which 
it  had  displaced,  so  that  this  latter  was 
scarcely  a  line  in  thickness.  This  adi- 
pose substance  was  made  up  of  regular  fat- 
cells  (fig.  5)*,  and  was  traversed  by  a  few 

Fig.  5. 


blood-vessels  ;  the  individual  cells  were  from 
5^^  to  -gij-  of  a  line  in  diameter,  the  majority 
being  about  ^'-.  They  contained  no  crys- 
talline deposits  of  margarine,  which  were  very 
numerous  in  other  parts  of  the  adipose  tissue 
in  this  body,  especially  in  the  fat  of  the 
omentum.  The  layer  of  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart  was  composed  of  the  usual 
primitive  fasciculi,  with  their  indistinct 
striae  (fig.  6)t.     The  transverse  diameter  of 

Fig.  6. 


these  fasciculi  was  from 
the  average  bein?  about 


to 


of  a  line, 


*  Ma:rnified  220  diameters, 
t  Magnified  220  diameters. 
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Fig.  7*  illustrates  the  mode  in  which  the 
adipose  and  muscular  tissues  were  arranged 
Fig.  7. 


together  attheirpointsof  mutual  contact.  The 
primitive  muscular  fibres  were  united  together 
into  parallel  bundles,  which  bundles,  towards 
the  interior,  where  the  muscular  substance 
predominated,  layimmediatelj'in  contact  with 
each  other  (a  a)  ;  but  towards  the  exterior 
these  bundles  were  more  apart  from  each 
other,  and  portions  of  adipose  tissue  were 
situated  between  them  (b  b.)  Lastly,  still 
more  externally,  the  bundles  of  muscular 
fibres  terminated  abruptly,  and  a  continuous 
layer  of  adipose  tissue  was  formed  over  them. 

Microscojnc  examination  of  an  opaque 
crystalline  lens. 

The  lens,  in  this  case,  was  extracted  from 
the  right  eye  of  an  old  man.  The  cata- 
ract was  complete,  the  lens  being  turbid, 
perfectly  opaque,  and  of  a  reddish  or 
brownish  -  yellow  colour.  Portions  from 
the  surface  of  the  lens,  when  examined  under 
the  microscope,  presented  the  remains  of 
the  prismatic  fibres  peculiar  to  the  lens, 
which  were  clear,  transparent,  and  perfectly 
normal  in  all  other  respects.  Scattered  be- 
tween these  fibres  was  a  considerable  number 
of  small  very  dark  granules,  possessing  a 
distinct  molecular  movement* :  they  were 
probably  black  pigment  granules  which  were 
accidentally  adherent  to  the  fibres. 

In  order  to  find  out  the  seat  of  the 
opacity,  thin  slices  were  made  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lens  with  a  double  knife  ;  these 
sections  were  made  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
lens,  in  the  direction  from  before  backwards. 
Under  the  microscope,  on  these  sections  were 
seen  the  prisms  of  the  peripheral  strata  of 
the  lens,  perfectly  clear  and  colourless  (« 
and  b,  fig.  8)  ;  whereas  towards  the  middle 
of  the  lens  these  prisms  became  more  and 
more  dark.  They  had  a  granular  appear- 
ance, and  presented  a  number  of  dark  longi- 
tudinal strise,  arranged,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  parallel  direction  (cand  e,  fig.  8).  From 
this  it  appears  that  tlie  prismatic  fibres  of 
the  substance  of  the  lens  had  themselves 
become  darkened  and  opaque.  There  were 
seen  all    the   intermediate   stages   between 

*  MapniiiedCT  diameters.  A  line  is  equal  to 
•088  inch. 


the  perfectly  clear  and  transparent  fibres  at 
the  margin  of  the  lens,  and  the  completely 
turbid  and  opaque  ones  in  the  centre.  When 
treated  with  the  acetic  acid,  the  fibres  were 
not  in  reality  altered  ;  the  dark  opaque  ones, 
however,  after  the  long-continued  influence 
of  the  acid,  manifestly  became  clearer,  though 
the  turbidity  did  not  entirely  disappear. 
With  ammonia,  also,  the  opaque  fibres  be- 
came clearer,  yet  without  the  opacity  entirely 
disappearing. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  many  other 
opaque  lenses,  which  were  extracted  and 
examined  immediately  after  the  operation, 
gave  exactly  the  same  results.  The  prismatic 
fibres  themselves  in  the  substance  of  the 
lens  invariably  appeared  turbid  ;  there  was 
never  detected  any  foreign  opaque  substance 
deposited  between  the  fibres.  As  a  rule, 
the  turbidity  of  the  different  fibres  was 
extended  equally  over  the  greater  part 
of  one  and  the  same  fibre,  so  far  as  the 
microscope  could  trace  it,  yet  the  degree 
of  turbidity  varied  considerably,  so  that 
there  were  constantly  observed  all  the  in- 
termediate degrees  between  the  perfectly 
transparent  and  the  perfectly  opaque  fibres. 
In  all  cases  the  opacity  was  greatest  towards 
the  centre,  and  gradually  diminished  towards 
the  circumference. 

Fig.  8* :  a  illustrates  some  fibres  from 
the  circumference  of  an  opaque  lens ;  they 
Fig.  8. 


are  almost  perfectly  clear  and  transparent  : 
h,  fibres  in  almost  a  similar  condition,  except 
that  one  of  them  presents  on  one  margin  a 
narrow  dark  line  :  c  and  d,  fibres  with  tur- 
bidity more  evident,  though  still  not  com- 
plete ;  the  turbid  parts  appear  linear,  and 
liave  a  direction  parallel  with  the  margin  of 
the  fibres  :  c,  a  very  dark  and  turbid  portion 
from  the  centre  of  a  lens,  almost  completely 
opaque,  so  that  the  individual  fibres  are 
undistinguishablef. 

*  Magnified  220  diameters.  . 

t  Subpiiospliate  of  lime  in  larije  quantity  has 
been  found  in  an  opaque  lens  of  this  description. 
—  V.O.  Gaz. 
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LUMLEIAN  LECTURES, 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

By  Sir  George  Lefevre,  M.D.  &c. 


Morlid  Poisons. — Scarlatina. 

It  is  often  reproached  to  the  art  of  medicine 
that  it  does  not  keep  pace  with  other  arts, 
nor  even  with  that  of  surgery,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  accusation,  it  may  he  ob- 
served, that  between  medicine  and  surgery 
the  line  of  demarcation  is  but  faintly  drawn, 
and  that,  as  far  as  pathology  is  concerned, 
they  are  one  and  indivisible. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mecha- 
nical genius  of  the  age  we  live  in  has  lent 
that  helping-hand  to  surgery  which  a  variety 
of  evident  causes  has  not  allowed  medicine 
to  grasp. 

There  is  no  lack  of  talent,  or  zeal,  or  per- 
severance, in  the  body  medical,  but  where 
demonstrative  application  of  power  sheds 
its  lustre  on  the  one,  it  avails  the  other  in  a 
very  inferior  degree.  If  the  father  of  medi- 
cine asserted  that  art  is  long,  he  also  insisted 
upon  the  shortness  of  life,  of  which  the 
longest  is  not  sufficient  to  take  in  its  grasp 
the  various  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  The 
same  division  of  labour,  therefore,  which 
was  so  ably  pointed  out  by  Adam  Smith,  as 
facilitating  and  promoting  the  progress  of 
other  sciences,  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
medical  art ;  and  it  is  by  the  joint  influence 
of  two  operating  powers  that  the  problem  is 
most  surely  and  safely  solved^ 

If  there  be  any  discord  without,  there  is 
harmony  within  the  circle,  which,  however 
it  may  dilate  and  extend  itself  in  space, 
maintains  the  same  form  in  its  widest  as  in 
its  narrowest  boundary. 

It  is  not  the  least  curious  phenomenon  in 
the  progress  of  disease,  that  cause  and  effect 
change  their  relationship,  so  that  what  was 
secondary  becomes  primary  in  its  operating 
influence.  Thus,  oedema  of  the  glottis, 
which  is  a  secondary  affection  in  a  general 
sense,  becomes  a  primary  one,  as  regards  the 
functions  of  some  organs,  which  would  be 
threatened  with  annihilation  but  for  the 
timely  aid  of  the  surgeon's  scalpel. 

This  state  of  things  implies  no  division  in 
the  science  of  medicine  ;  it  merely  proves 
that  the  work  will  be  more  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  united  efforts  of  the  two  sister 
arts. 

If  a  disease  were  to  be  selected  which, 
more  than  any  other,  would  seem  to  justify 
the  opprobrium  which  is  cast  upon  the  art 
of  medicine,  a  better  choice  could  not  be 
made  by  the   censorious   than   the   scarlet 


fever,  in  the  knowledge  and  treatment  of 
which  we  have  made  but  too  little  progress. 

It  will  not  be  my  object,  in  treating  of 
the  subject  which  1  have  selected  for  the 
present  course  of  lectures,  to  enter  into 
minute  details  of  such  matters  as  the  audi- 
ence which  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
must  be  perfectly  conversant  with  ;  nor  is  it 
my  intention  to  quote  a  numerous  list  of 
authors  who  have  written  upon  scarlatina : 
but  it  will  be  rather  my  aim  to  touch  upon 
such  points  as  allow  of  difference  of  opinion 
as  regards  their  causes  and  consequences. 
It  is,  indeed,  rather  in  elucidation  of  the 
influence  of  morbid  poisons  upon  the  sys- 
tem that  I  enlist  this  disease  into  my  service, 
as  fulfilling  every  point  in  an  illustrative 
sense. 

As  regards  its  mode  of  attack,  the  regu- 
larity of  its  march,  or  the  eccentricity  of  its 
movements,  the  variety  of  forms  and  shapes 
which  it  assumes,  and  the  ravages  which  it 
makes  upon  the  animal  structure,  scarlatina 
does  fulfil  all  that  can  be  desired  of  a  single 
specimen  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  a  nume- 
rous group  of  morbid  poisons. 

There  is  not,  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
diseases,  a  more  fearful  or  anxious  malady 
than  the  one  in  question  ;  and  although  it 
has  been  chiefly  in  high  northern  latitudes 
that  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with  it, 
where  it  sometimes  decimates  villages, 
sparing  neither  age  nor  sex,  still,  I  find  that 
in  this  more  temperate  climate  it  is  not 
much  less  fearful  in  its  ravages.  Dr.  Currie 
admitted  that  even  in  his  day  it  was  be- 
coming more  general  all  over  Europe,  and 
that  no  Jenner  had  arisen  to  propose  a 
sovereign  antidote. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  by  defining  its 
symptoms,  which,  as  you  know,  vary  so 
much  in  different  instances  that  we  can 
hardly  ascribe  them  to  the  same  aftection. 
"  Febris  modo  descripta  stepe  quidem  mor- 
tifera  est  sa?pius  vacat  pericuio  ;  et  interdum 
adeo  mitis  est  lit  baud  ultra  paucas  horas 
duret  et  forsitan  inobservata  prseteriret,  nisi 
brevis  quidam  languor  et  nonnullus  cutis 
rubor  et  alii  in  eadem  domo  hoc  morbo  im- 
pliciti."* 

It  has,  no  doubt,  occurred  to  many  prac- 
titioners not  to  recognise  the  malady  they 
have  been  summoned  to  treat,  till  subsequent 
symptoms  have  constituted  its  real  nature. 
The  fever  has  been  so  slight  as  to  have 
excited  no  alarm  ;  the  sore-throat  has  beea 
treated  by  some  domestic  gargle,  and  the 
physician  has  probably  not  seen  his  patient 
whilst  any  efflorescence  has  been  discernible. 
It  is  only  from  the  long-protracted  conva- 
lescence— the  patient  not  recovering  upon 
the  subsidence  of  the  local  affection  of  the 
throat — that   any  assistance   has   been    de- 

*  Heberden. 
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manded  from  the  faculty  ;  and  it  requires 
some  cross-questioning  to  enable  the  prac- 
titioner to  convince  himself  that  there  has 
been  a  i-ash.  It  would  still,  perhaps,  never 
have  been  recognised  as  such  but  from  the 
circumstance  of  some  other  member  of  the 
family  being  seized  with  symptoms  much  less 
equivocal.  The  more  lamentable  is  it,  that 
this  slight  and  hardly  recognizable  malady 
shall  communicate  a  mortal  species  to  a 
second,  which  murderous  form  shall  again 
appear  in  a  third  almost  under  as  slight  a 
shape  as  the  first. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  the  slight- 
est forms  make  the  most  rapid  progress  to 
recovery.  The  secondary  fever  compensates 
for  the  mildness  of  the  primary,  and  the 
convalescence  is  often  more  protracted,  the 
prostration  of  the  vital  forces  greater,  than 
when  there  has  been  from  the  commencement 
all  the  high  action  attendant  upon  an  un- 
equivocal exanthem. 

Species. — Various  as  the  forms  may  be 
under  which  this  disease  presents  itself  to 
our  notice,  they  are  all  modifications  of  the 
influence  of  one  specific  morbid  poison  in 
the  animal  ceconomy.  This  is  proved  by 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  convertible 
into  each  other  ;  thus  the  mild  may  generate 
the  simple,  and  this,  again,  the  malignant 
form.  Proofs  of  their  identity  ar,e  afforded 
in  the  circumstances  tiiat,  in  all,  the  epider- 
mis or  epithelium  are  first  attacked  ;  in  all, 
there  is  precLirsory  fever ;  in  all,  the  cellular 
membrane  is  liable  to  inflammation  and 
infiltration  ;  all  are  propagated  by  contagion. 

These  matters  will  allow  of  §  great  deal 
of  discussion,  and  the  problems  will  be 
solved  very  differently,  as  men's  views  them- 
selves differ  upon  contested  theories. 

There  is  much  room  for  conjecture  as 
regards  the  communication  of  the  disorder 
from  one  to  tlie  other,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  species.  It  is  certain  that  the  contagious 
influence  cannot  bo  restricted  to  any  thing 
like  the  period  which  Heberdcn  prescribed  : 
— "Memini  tamensanam  puellam  accessisse 
ad  puerum  hoc  morbo  implicitum  quaj 
quinto  post  die  csepit  ipsa  legrotare  et  fieri 
potest  ut  idem  ubique  spatium  intercedat 
inter  contagionem  et  fcbris  initium*."  If  we 
are  asked,  liowcver — and  indeed  the  question 
often  is  put  to  us — as  to  the  jieriod  of  incu- 
bation, what  more  positive  evidence  can  we 
produce  that  such  an  experi.nental  fact  as 
the  preceding — a  person  in  health,  where  no 
latent  seeds  can  be  supposed  to  be  dormant, 
approaches  a  patient  under  eruptive  disease, 
which,  on  the  fifth  day,  manifests  its  repro- 
duction in  the  formerly  sounil  individual. 

Still,  Dr.  Billing  informs  us  that  he  has 
known  the  disease  jiass  through  all  its  phases 
in  seventy-two  hours,  and  desquamation 
take  place  on  tlie  fifth  day. 

In   many  situations,   where    this    malady 


seems  to  be  of  endemic  origin,  there  is  no 
recognisable  period  of  limit  to  its  attacks. 
When  we  find  several  members  of  a  family 
falling  ill  at  different  periods,  it  is  usual  to 
suppose  that  they  have  taken  the  disease  of 
each  other  in  succession ;  but  this  is  not 
necessarily  implied.  It  is  as  rational  to 
presume  that  those  are  affected  by  a  new 
dose  of  the  poison  who  fall  sick  at  distant 
periods,  seeing  that  exposure  to  the  conta- 
gion when  at  its  height  was  not  necessarily 
followed  by  any  immediate  imjiression  ;  or 
we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
poison  was  shut  up  in  the  system,  awaiting 
that  combination  of  circumstances  which 
was  necessary  for  its  development,  and 
before  the  accomplishment  of  which  it  could 
exercise  no  specific  power. 

This  is  not  a  privilege  usurped  by  this 
disease  alone  ;  there  are  manifold  examples 
of  the  same  occurrences.  In  the  venereal 
disease,  between  the  time  of  inoculation  and 
the  mapifestation  of  the  poisonous  influence, 
there  is  an  astounding  latitude.  John  Hun- 
ter informs  us  of  cases  coming  under  his 
own  cognizance  where  local  disease  has  ap- 
peared twenty-four  hours  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  poison  ;  and  others  where  seven 
weeks  have  elapsed  before  the  effect  could 
be  recognised.  This  is  a  fact  illustrative  of 
a  simply  contagious  disease ;  but  whether 
contagion  or  infection  be  a  point  in  question, 
it  is  matter  in  some  shape  which  is  commu- 
nicated ;  it  does  not  affect  the  argument 
whether  it  be  in  a  denser  or  rarer  form. 

The  greatest  difficulty  occurs  in  assigning 
rational  causes  for  the  wide  differences 
which  exist  in  the  effects  of  the  same  poison 
upon  various  constitutions,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  one  species  impinging  in  one  form 
being  reflected  off  in  another  ;  for  we  cannot 
always  ascribe  the  difference  of  form  to  local 
influence,  for  a  child,  removed  from  one 
spot  with  the  rash  upon  it,  will  communicate 
an  aggravated  species  to  those  who  are  not 
within  the  pale  of  the  endemic  limits.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  this  change 
of  type  is  not  peculiar  to  this  poison.  It  is 
equally  the  jiroperty  of  the  paludal  miasms ; 
for  we  find  that  an  intermittent,  a  remittent, 
and  a  continued  fever,  arise  from  the  opera- 
tion of  one  and  the  same  cause.  This  may 
be  reduced,  however,  to  the  law  of  excep- 
tions, and  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
like  begets  like,  and  that  one  type  jjrevails 
in  all  ei)idemic  maladies.  It  may  hereafter 
be  the  triumjih  of  animal  chemistry  to  solve 
this  Gordian  knot.  The  atomic  theory,  the 
combination  of  bodies  in  definite  jiropor- 
tions,  may  yet  be  applicable  to  niorl)id  poi- 
sons. Jt  has  been  asserted  that  if  the  virus 
of  the  small-po.\  be  diluted  with  water,  and 
this  solution  employed  for  inoculation,  a 
milder  kind  of  disease  is  generated.  It  may 
be  fairly  argued  that  condensation  or  inspis- 
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sation  of  the  morbid  poison  of  scarlatina,  or 
a  mLsture  of  it  with  other  poisons,  will  be 
available  causes  of  explanation  for  these  dis- 
similar effects  in  many  cases. 

Atiffinosa. — Dr.  Gregory  has  tritely  ob- 
served, that  as  the  simple  form  requires  no 
assistance  from  medicine,  and  the  malignant 
is  without  the  pale  of  relief,  our  attention 
must  naturally  be  concentrated  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  anginous  species.  I  shall 
not  trespass  upon  your  time  with  any  detail 
of  those  minutiae  with  which  you  are  so  well 
acquainted,  but  touch  upon  a  point  of  great 
importance,  and,  more  than  any  other,  cha- 
racteristic of  this  disease.  I  allude  to  the 
elevation  of  animal  temperature.  Dr.  Currie 
proved  by  actual  admeasurement  that  it  was 
greater  by  two  degrees  than  was  found  in 
any  other  disease  ;  and  he  states  having  seen 
it  as  high  as  112"  Fah.  As  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  difference  which  exists  between  heat 
and  the  sensation  of  heat,  as  regards  our 
feelings,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  if  as  much 
difference  does  not  exist  between  caloric 
artificially  applied  and  the  morbid  generation 
of  heat  in  the  system  itself. 

In  the  natural  order  of  things,  we  find 
that  animal  heat  is  under  the  control  of 
the  nervous  system ;  it  rises  or  falls  pari 
passu  with  the  increased  or  depressed  ener- 
gies of  this  controling  power.  It  maintains 
its  equilibrium  when  the  body  is  exposed  to 
a  furnace  temperature,  or  is  surrounded 
with  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  regions.  In 
both  instances,  a  thermometer  placed  under 
the  tongue  indicates  that,  uninfluenced  by 
external  circumstances,  it  maintains  its  own 
standard.  In  the  first  instance,  the  nervous 
energy  will  be  directed  to  moderate  the 
excessive  external  heat  by  calling  to  its  aid 
the  functions  of  perspiration  and  vaporiza- 
tion. In  the  second,  by  generating  in  its 
own  laboratory  sufficient  to  supply  that  of 
which  it  is  continually  robbed.  In  both  in- 
stances it  will  resist  for  a  time  the  attacks 
made  upon  it  from  without  by  concentrating 
its  powers  within  the  citadel.  But  there  is 
a  limit  to  these  operations,  there  is  a  period 
beyond  which  it  cannot  proceed  ;  exhaustion 
will  be  threatened,  and  chemical  agency  will 
gain  the  ascendancy  over  the  vital  powers. 
Liebig,  the  zoochemichal  professor,  reduces 
the  formation  of  animal  heat  to  chemicid 
causes  purely,  and  maintains  that  there  does 
not  exist  in  the  body  any  other  unknown 
source  of  heat  besides  the  mutual  chemical 
action  between  the  elements  of  the  food  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Still,  the  same  author 
confesses  that  no  oiie  will  seriously  deny  the 
share  which  the  nervous  apparatus  has  in 
the  respiratoi-y'  process,  for  no  change  of 
condition  can  occur  in  the  body  without  the 
nerves.  They  are  essential  to  all  Tital 
motions ;  under  their  influence  the  viscera 
produce  those  compounds  which,  while  they 


I  protect  "the  organism  from  the  action  of  the 
I  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  give  rise  to  ani- 
mal heat ;    and  when  the  nerves  cease  to 
I  perform  their  functions  the  whole  process 
of  the  action  of  oxygen  must  assume  another 
form.  • 

In  the  commencement  of  this  disease  there 
is  great  nervous  excitement,  and  great  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  which  latter  declines 
in  a  ratio  with  the  diminution  of  the  former, 
whether  this  be  efTected  by  remedial  agents, 
or  occur  in  the  natural  course  of  the  malady. 
We  find,  consequently,  that  in  those  very 
malignant  cases  where  the  nervous  energy  is 
prostrated  by  the  intense  action  of  the  poi- 
son, it  falls  immediately  below  the  natural 
standard.  We  have  to  distinguish  between 
natural  and  morbid  heat,  between  a  power 
exercised  to  resist  extremes,  and  one  annihi- 
lated by  its  own  morbid  action.  In  the  one 
case,  the  external  heat,  however  excessive, 
does  not  penetrate  beyond  the  surface,  for 
the  increased  perspiration  carries  off  the 
excess.  An  artificial  heat,  as  great  as  the 
animal  temperature  of  scarlatina,  is  never 
applied  to  the  brain  as  long  as  Ihis  maintains 
its  energy.  In  the  second  instance,  matters 
are  on  a  different  footing,  both  as  I'egards 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  heat.  Instead 
of  being  employed  in  resisting  the  influence 
of  artificial  heat,  the  nervous  system  is  occu- 
pied with  the  generation  of  morbid  heat,  for 
it  is  a  morbid  production  in  the  elaboration 
of  which  the  function  of  perspiration  is 
neglected  ;  so  that  we  have  the  whole  of  the 
caloric  operating  upon  the  nervous  system. 

The  brain  is  primarily  and  secondarily 
affected  ;  and,  little  as  we  are  as  yet  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  essence  of  heat,  yet 
there  is  ample  proof  that  such  as  is  the 
result  of  fermentation,  as  we  find  in  the  ex- 
anthemata, has  a  different  operation  from 
that  which  is  the  result  of  artificial  con- 
trivance. The  quality,  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tity, must  be  taken  into  the  account ;  just  as 
we  find  a  difference  in  the  operation  of 
natural  thermal  springs  and  the  water  of  the 
heated  cauldron,  so  great  a  difference  may 
there  be  in  the  heat  generated  within  the 
body  and  that  which  is  applied  to  it  from 
without.  The  delirium  which  is  often  the 
result  of  this  increase  of  temperature  has 
been  differently  viewed  as  to  its  conse- 
quences. Heberden  expresses  himself  thus  : 
"  Never  is  there  less  danger  than  where  so 
much  is  anticipated."  He  alludes  to  the 
early  appearance  of  this  symptom  in  scarla- 
tina, which,  in  most  other  fevers,  manifests 
itself  late,  and  is  a  harbinger  of  ill.  We 
even  find  that  where  constant  delirium  has 
prevailed,  it  often  leaves  no  physical  trace  of 
its  having  existed.  Dr.  Bright  alludes  to 
the  case  of  a  child,  seven  years  of  age,, who 
died  of  scarlatina  after  having  been  in  an 
unceasins  state  of  delirium  for  the  greater 
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part  of  three  nights  and  two  days.  The 
only  appearances  afforded  in  the  brain  were 
a  little  more  vascularity  than  natural,  and 
decidedly  less  serum,  both  under  the  arach- 
noid and  in  the  ventricles,  than  is  usually 
observed.        , 

Of  the  purple  form. — Dr.  Currie  has 
stated,  there  is  a  species  of  scarlatina  to 
■which  the  name  of  purpurata  ought  rather 
to  be  given,  for  the  efflorescence  is  of  a 
purple,  not  of  a  ^scarlet  hue,  in  which, 
although  the  throat  be  deeply  and  exten- 
sively ulcerated,  the  pain  and  ditficulty  of 
swallowing  are  comparatively  small,  for  the 
passage  is  kept  open,  and  the  sensibility  of 
the  parts  destroyed  by  the  progress  of  gan- 
grene. 

In  such  cases  extreme  feebleness  and  ra- 
pidity of  the  pulse,  and  great  fcetor  of  the 
breath,  appear  even  in  the  commencement 
of  the  disease.  The  heat  dees  not  rise  much 
above  the  standard  of  health  ;  great  debility, 
oppression,  head-ache,  pain  in  the  back,  vo- 
miting, and  sometimes  purging,  accompany 
its  rapid  progress ;  the  patient  sinks  into  a 
low  delirium,  and  expires  on  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  day. 

It  outsteps  in  rapidity,  and  it  equals  in 
fatality,  the  purple  confluent  small- pox. 
Happily  it  occurs  rarely  ;  I  have  not  seen  it 
more  than  five  or  six  times  in  upwards  of 
twenty  years  of  practice." 

An  important  circumstance  is  added  in  a 
note  : — 

"  Three  persons  in  one  family  were  at- 
tacked. One  child  had  it  in  a  mild  form, 
another  severely,  with  whom  the  father 
slept.  He  was  in  his  office  of  business  on 
Friday,  and  was  dead  on  Monday  evening." 

Of  the  disease  thus  detailed  by  Dr.  Currie, 
I  have  met  but  with  one  instance  in  which 
the  whole  of  this  history  was  carried  out. 
Analogous  to  it,  but  somewhat  less  fatal,  and 
modified  perhaps  from  the  effects  of  climate, 
the  following  has  been  my  experience  of  a 
malignant  form  of  scarlatina. 

A  child  complains  of  head-ache  and  sick- 
ness, and  desires  to  go  to  bed.  If  there  be 
no  susjjicion  of  the  nature  of  the  ailment,  it 
is  probable  that  some  domestic  remedy  is 
■administered,  which  the  child  immediately 
Tomits,  and  in  doing  so  complains  of  its 
t'tiroat.  The  night  is  passed  without  sleep  ; 
there  is  some  degree  of  stuj)or  from  the 
commencement.  The  day  following,  or 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  first  com- 
plaining, a  few  spots  are  observable  upon 
the  forehead,  the  alee  nasi,  the  cheeks,  and 
the  inside  of  the  fore-arms.  There  are  sel- 
dom any  discernible  upon  the  trunk  or  be- 
low the  sternum  at  this  period.  This  erup- 
tion is  not  diffused,  but  elevated,  of  the  size 
of  astrawbi-rry  seed,  red  at  the  apex,  with  a 
broad  livid  base.  It  lias  the  local  cliaraCter 
of  measles,  although  all  the  constitutional 


symptoms  are  wanting.  There  is  no  catarrh, 
no  cough,  no  cor3'za,  but  there  is  a  degree 
of  dyspnoea  :  there  is  an  effort  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  respiratory  process. 

The  eye  has  a  peculiar  bright  lustre  ;  the 
pupil  is  dilated,  and  the  little  sufferer — for  it 
is  chiefly  in  children  that  I  have  seen  this 
affection — has  an  anxious  look  ;  it  seems  con- 
scious of  its  fate,  and  looks  up  for  relief. 
I  have  not  noticed  strabismus  nor  any  inor- 
dinate motion  of  the  pupil.  Upon  inspect- 
ing the  throat  the  tonsils  are  found  livid,  and 
jiarticularly  in  the  centre ;  they  are  but 
slightly  elongated,  and  not  to  that  degree 
which  is  found  in  the  anginosa.  There  is 
congestion  in  the  whole  mucous  membrane 
of  the  palate  and  fauces  ;  deglutition  is  dif- 
ficult, not  painful ;  but  there  is  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  perform  any 
voluntary  act ;  as  soon,  however,  as  fluid 
has  reached  the  stomach,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  rejected,  and  that  with  very  little  effort. 
The  tongue  presents  nothing  very  striking, 
but  there  is  reluctance  to  protrude  it.  There 
is  nothing  indicating  any  serious  affection  of 
the  larynx  or  trachea,  no  oedema  of  the 
glottis — the  impeded  respiration  seems  more 
dependent  upon  want  of  power  to  raise  the 
intercostals ;  muscular  motion  is  in  a  great 
measure  paralyzed,  and  the  child  sinks  down 
in  its  bed. 

The  secretion  of  the  urine  is  scanty ; 
perhaps  altogether  suspended.  The  hands 
and  fingers  offer  a  singular  appearance,  they 
are  of  a  purple  hue,  and  the  digital  extremi- 
ties very  much  swollen  ;  the  nails  perfectly 
black.  The  pulse  at  the  commencement 
may  be  a  little  full — it  is  always  hurried — and 
soon  fails  in  strength,  increasing  in  fre- 
quency. There  is  no  well-marked  rigor, 
but  the  patient  complains  of  cold,  and  keeps 
under  the  bed-clothes.  The  feet  soon  lose 
their  warmth,  and  spots  appear  upon  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  of  the  nature  of  those  be- 
fore described.  As  the  disease  advances 
they  become  more  general  all  over  the  body. 
Vomiting  is  frequent,  of  which  the  most 
distressing  symptom  seems  to  be  that  it 
compels  the  patient  to  raise  its  head.  If 
diarrhoea  occur,  it  hurries  the  catastrophe. 
The  sensorium  is  but  little  impaired,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  make  the  patient  s})eak  ;  if  it  does 
so,  its  language  is  coherent.  The  history  of 
this  disease  is  often  terminated  in  forty-eight 
hours,  jierhaps  even  in  less  time. 

This  form,  from  the  local  symptoms  simu- 
lating measles,  and  the  constitutional  ones 
scarlatina,  usurps  ;\ith  German  practi- 
'  tioners  the  indefinite  title,— Neither  one  nor 
!  the  other.  Weder  das  cine  noeh  das  ardere. 
j  If  the  symptoms  are  less  agnravated  than  are 
I  here  described — for  it  is  not  universally  fa- 
i  tal — should  the  child  rally  from  the  first  at- 
1  tack,  the  serous  membranes  are  more  fre- 
I  <iuently  deranged  subsetpiently  than  the  mu- 
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cous.  There  is  often  effusion  into  the  peri- 
cardium, thorax,  and  the  peritoneum.  Ana- 
sarca is  a  constant  sequela.  In  some  cases 
effusion  takes  place  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  ;  this  may  be  by  slow  degrees,  consti- 
tuting hydrocephalus,  or  it  may  be  very  sud- 
den and  at  a  moment  when  the  patient 
seemed  approaching  to  convalescence. 

When  the  desquamation  takes  place,  which 
is  not  for  weeks  after  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  the  skin  of  the  arms  comes  off 
like  a  leather  glove.  The  fingers  are  exces- 
sively sensitive  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
the  nails  and  hair  fall  off.  I  have  not  known 
the  glandular  system  affected,  as  in  the  scar- 
latina anginosa,  nor  are  the  eyes,  ears,  or 
fauces,  subject  to  subsequent  inflammation. 
The  kidneys  are  a  long  time  before  they  re- 
gain their  normal  action  ;  1  have  seen  many 
cases  of  this  spurious  but  mahgnant  form. 
Dissection  reveals  but  little. 

Sine  eruptione. — This  species  is  probably 
a  misnomer.  Dr.  Williams  states,  that  the 
eruption  is  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  that  the  cuta- 
neous exanthem  is  altogether  wanting. 

Dr.  Tweedie  says,  that  specks  are  always 
seen  in  these  parts  ,|which  have  an  ery thematic 
blush. 

Dr.  Armstrong  has  stated,  that  when  the 
disease  prevails  epidemically,  children  and 
even  adults  some  time  after  exposure  now 
and  then  die  suddenly,  from  the  operation  of 
the  contagion  without  any  appearance  of  ef- 
florescence or  sore  throat. 

In  such  sudden  terminations  it  is  probable 
that  the  mucous  membrane  has  not  been 
very  closely  investigated,  the  duration  of  the 
disease  being  so  short,  and  the  state  of  the 
patient  so  appalling. 

It  is  generally  admitted  as  a  species,  and 
one  of  the  most  malignant  nature. 

The  epithelium  so  much  resembles  the 
epidermis,  that  it  is  called  the  cuticle  of  the 
mucous  membrane  ;  it  is  continuous  with  the 
former  at  the  margin  of  the  lips,  and  as 
specks  are  visible  upon  it,  the  fever  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  sine  eruptione. 

It  is  singular  that  there  should  be  a  form 
of  measles  without  its  characteristic  symptom , 
catarrh,  and  thi;t  scarlatina  should  want  its 
eruption.  If  the  evidence  of  a  rash  on  the 
external  surface  be  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  constitute  the  specific  character  of  scar- 
latina, neither  will  it  be  identified  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  plentiful  cutaneous  eruption, 
for  symptoms  alone  do  not  constitute  dis- 
ease, and  there  are  many  other  fevers  of  a 
gastric  and  typhoid  character  attended  by 
eruptions  which  simulate  the  rash  of  scar- 
latina. 

Dr.  Gregory  considers  that  this  eruption 
may  be  developed  under  peculiar  circum- 
^ances,  and  that  it  in  no  respect  differs  from 
miasmatic  scarlatina.     He  instances  the  fol- 


lowing." A  young  man  plunged  into  the 
Serpentine  when  heated,  and  two  days  after- 
wards he  was  covered  by  a  scarlet  eruption. 
He  had  suffered  in  the  same  way  once  be- 
fore. I  often  see  true  scarlatinal  eruption 
occurring  in  the  secondary  fever  of  small- 
pox, without  any  grounds  for  believing  that 
contagion  had  operated.  It  seems  as  if  se- 
condary fever  can  develop  this  eruption 
in  the  same  way  as  it  throws  out  ery- 
sipelas." 

Seat  of  the  disease. — The  three  structures 
which  are  particularly  implicated  in  the  his- 
tory of  scarlatina  are  the  mucous,  the  cel- 
lular, and  the  serous  ;  and  this  for  the  most 
part  is  the  order  of  succession.  As  regards 
the  two  last,  they  may  be  considered  iden- 
tical, but  it  will  be  convenient  to  make  this 
division,  reserving  the  term  serous  for  the 
enveloping  reflected  membranes.  The  viscera 
for  the  most  part  escape  the  ravages  of  the 
poison,  at  least  as  far  as  their  solid  texture 
is  concerned  ;  they  may  sufi'er  from  the 
morbid  contiguity  of  their  envelopes. 

As  the  epidermis  is  precisely  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  epithelium,  these  must  be  con- 
sidered identical  in  the  pathological  sense 
which  Bichat  took  of  them. 

The  first  fury  of  the  disease  is  spent  upon 
this  secreted  membrane  of  the  mucous  struc- 
ture. Then  the  cellular  substance,  and  often 
simultaneously  with  this  the  reflected  mem- 
branes, are  implicated.  It  will  much  sim- 
plify our  knowledge  of  the  march  of  the  poi- 
son if  we  take  a  general  view  of  these  mem- 
branes. We  shall  better  appreciate  the 
apparently  complex  and  manifold  lesions  and 
disorganizations,  which  are  the  conse- 
(piences  of  this  malady,  by  reducing  them  to 
affections  of  continuity  of  structure. 

Mucous  membranes. — The  extent  of  the 
mucous  surface  is  very  considerable,  for  it 
lines  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
the  urinary  organs,  and,  in  the  female,  is 
distributed  to  the  uterus  and  fallopian 
tubes.  Bichat,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of 
arrangement,  divides  it  into  two  portions. 
The  one,  entering  the  mouth,  the  nose,  and 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye,  lines  the  two 
first  cavities,  and  is  continued  from  the  first 
into  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  parotid  and 
submaxillary  glands,  from  the  second  into 
the  sinuses  entering  the  puncta  lachrymalia, 
the  lachrymal  sac,  and  nasal  duct.  It  is 
continued  into  the  pharynx,  and  furnishes  a 
]iortion  to  the  Eustachian  tube,  from  wjience 
it  passes  into  the  internal  ear.  It  lines  the 
whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  sends  off 
in  the  duodenum  two  portions,  one  to  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus,  cystic,  he- 
patic ducts,  and  gall  bladder  ;  the  other  to 
the  pancreatic  ducts.  The  whole  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs  and  tubes  are  lined  by  one 
division  of  the  same  membrane.  The  second 
portion,   entering  by  the  urethra,  is  distri- 
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buted  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder, 
the  ureters,  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the 
prostate,  the  seminal  apparatus  in  the  male  ; 
the  vagina,  the  jiterus,  and  the  fallopian 
tubes  in  the  female,  when  it.  terminates  in 
the  peritoneal  sac,  affording  the  only  in- 
stance in  the  animal  cecouomy  of  commu- 
nication between  the  serous  and  mucous 
surfaces. 

However  artificial  this  view  of  the  struc- 
ture and  extent  of  the  mucous  membrane 
may  appear,  it  facilitates  the  study  of  its 
morbid  state  in  the  disease  in  question. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  extent  and 
ramifications  of  the  mucous  membranes  are 
very  considerable,  and  offer  an  immense  sur- 
face upon  which  the  poison  may  exert  its 
ravages. 

The  conjunctiva  is  the  seat  of  suppurative 
inflammation,  and  although  disorganization 
of  this  membrane  may  but  seldom  occur,  still 
Dr.  Gregory  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man who  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  from  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation. 

The  meibomian  glands  arc  frequently  irri- 
tated, the  puncta  lachrymalia  and  the  duc- 
tus ad  nasum  closed,  by  thickening  of  this 
lining  membrane,  so  that  the  tears  flow  over 
the  cheeks,  and  the  face  is  often  disfigured 
by  eversion  of  the  eyelids  for  the  rest  of  life. 
The  Eustachian  tube  is  the  seat  of  the  same 
morbid  action.  It  is  often  closed  by  the 
thickening  of  the  membrane,  and  temporary 
deafness  is  caused  till  this  returns  to  its 
normal  state.  •  In  severer  cases  the  poison- 
ous matter  penetrates  into  the  tympanum, 
ulcerates  the  membrane,  and  the  bones  of 
the  ear  are  discharged  externally.  Suppu- 
ration is  frequently  set  up,  and  foetid  dis- 
charges from  the  nose  and  ear  make  the  pa- 
tient miserable  to  himself  and  to  those  around 
him.  In  some  of  these  very  severe  states 
the  disease  assumes  the  appearance  of  glan- 
ders, and  it  may  be  a  subject  for  future  ex- 
perimentalists to  ascertain,  whether  such 
discharges  of  the  human  subject  introduced 
into  the  nostrils  of  the  horse  would  not  pro- 
duce a  disease  similar  to  that  aff'ection.  All 
the  bony  cavities  lined  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane are  subject  to  exfoliation  ;  for  as  soon 
as  bone  is  denuded  of  its  investing  covering 
it  dies  and  separates.  Portions  of  the  tur- 
binated bones  are  sometimes  discharged. 

There  is  in  milder  cases  an  annoying 
source  of  irritation,  arising  from  the  separa- 
tion of  the  epithelium;  which  forms  bands 
hanging  down  into  the  fauces,  keeping  up  a 
constant  state  of  irritation,  and  exciting  ef- 
forts to  vomit. 

Some  instances  are  recorded  where  the 
whole  lining  of  the  oesophagus  has  been  re- 
jected similar  to  the  croupy  membrane  from 
the  trachea,  cylindrical  tubes  ;  constituting 
the  diptherite  of  Bretonneau. 

The  vomiting,  which  so  frequently  accom- 


panies the  disease  at  its  commencement,  is 
probably  sympathetic  with  the  condition  of 
the  fauces  ;  but  in  progress  of  time  the  inner 
coat  of  the  stomach  is  implicated,  and  nau- 
sea occurs  to  a  distressing  degree.  This 
frequently  continues  to  harass  the  patient 
at  advanced  periods  of  the  disease  ;  an  ery- 
thematic  inflammation  causing  vomiting, 
when  confined  to  the  stomach,  produces  di- 
arrhoea by  extension  into  the  intestines. 
This  may  produce  ulceration,  and  cause  dy- 
sentery and  all  its  consequences. 

Much  of  this  may  be  due  to  the  quantity 
of  morbid  secretion  swallowed,  but  indepen- 
dent of  this  secondary,  there  is  often  primary 
irritation.  The  respiratory  passages  offer  ap- 
pearances similar  to  those  of  the  alimentary. 
To  begin  with  the  epiglottis.  It  is  found  in 
all  states  of  congestion,  and  is  often  ulce- 
rated. It  has  been  much  agitated  whether 
croup  is  a  consequence  of  this  disease  ;  it  is 
certainly  of  rare  occurrence :  a  stridulous 
sound  does  not  constitute  croup. 

Although  diptherite  is  recognized  as  a  va- 
riety only  of  scarlatina  by  many  British 
practitioners,  for  the  membrane  has  been 
fully  formed  in  this  disease,  still  Bretonneau 
insists  upon  a  specific  distinction.  He 
advances  the  following  parallel  between  the 
two  affections. 

Diptherite  and  scarlatina.  —  The  com- 
mencement of  diptherite  is  hardly  accom- 
panied by  any  febrile  aflection,  or  the  attack 
is  quite  ephemeral,  and  the  pulse  soon  sinks 
to  its  natural  standard.  The  organic  and 
vital  functions  are  often  so  little  deranged, 
that  children  who  are  menaced  with  very  se- 
vere attacks  of  the  disease  do  not  lose  their 
appetite,  nor  are  they  prevented  from  pur- 
suing their  usual  games. 

The  scarlatina  is  ushered  in  by  commotion 
in  the  circulating  system,  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  bite  of  a  venomous  reptile,  and 
therespiratory  movements  are  equally  affected. 
The  digestive  functions  are  for  the  most  part 
deranged,  and  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  toge- 
ther with  great  nervous  depression,  which 
increasing,  rapidly  announce  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. The  diptherite  is  not  marked  by  any- 
definite  periods  in  its  progress,  as  is  the  case 
with  scarlatina.  The  diptherite,  if  it  does 
not  cause  death  by  its  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion, degenerates  into  a  chronic  affection, 
whereas  the  progress  of  the  other  is  very 
rapid  towards  a  fatal  termination  at  all  pe- 
riods of  its  duration.  The  former  proceeds 
from  a  single  point,  and  spreads  with  more 
or  less  rapidity  over  the  surfaces,  which  it 
attacks  gradually,  and  it  manifests  a  pe- 
culiar tendency  to  attack  the  respiratory 
passages. 

The  scarlatinal  inflammation  diffuses  itself 
at  once  over  all  the  mucous  surfaces,  and 
has  no  tendency  to  attack  the  aeriform  tubes. 
In  the  former  case,  if  death  occur  within  the 
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first  periods,  it  is  from  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion to  respiration ;  in  the  latter,  no  organic 
lesion  justifies  the  cause  of  death.  If  topical 
applications  modify  the  diptheritic  inflam- 
mation, the  health  is  restored  as  soon  as  the 
local  complaint  is  terminated.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  result  in  the  scarlatinal  in- 
flammation, which  when  relieved  from  all  its 
local  characters  as  affects  the  throat  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  host  of  untoward  systems,  as  we 
have  before  enumerated. 


C^rtginal  ©ommuntcatious. 

PERFORATION   OF  THE  STOMACH, 
WITH  OBSCURE  THORACIC 

SYMPTOMS. 
By  G.  H.  Barlow,  M.D.  Cantab. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  BEG  leave  to  forward  to  you  an  ac- 
count of  a  remarkable  case  of  perfora- 
tion of  the  stomach,  which  occurred 
under  my  care  in  Guy's  Hospital,  with 
some  observations  upon  it  by  my  re- 
porter, Mr.  S.  Wilks.  These  observa- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  so  much  in 
accordance  with  my  own  views,  that  1 
have  thought  it  expedient  to  make 
but  little  addition  to  them. 

Barbara  Paynter,  eet.  39,  admitted 
into  Martha's  ward,  Guy's  Hospital, 
under  Dr.  Barlow,  2(3th  October,  1844. 
She  is  a  married  woman,  and  has  had 
five  children.  Her  employment  is 
washing.  She  enjoyed  good  health 
until  the  age  of  thirty-two,  when  her 
fifth  and  last  child  was  still-born  ;  on 
which  occasion  her  life  was  in  extreme 
danger.  Since  that  time  she  has  never 
felt  perfectly  well,  but  continuedat  her 
employment  the  following  sixteen 
years.  Eighteen  months  ago  she  felt 
obscure  pains  in  her  epigastrium  and 
left  side,  darting  through  to  her  shoul- 
der-blade, and  she  had  also  occasional 
vomiting.  This  disabled  her  from  work. 
The  case  was  treated  as  one  of  irrita- 
bility of  stomach,  arising,  as  her  medi- 
cal adviser  suspected,  from  intemper- 
ance. The  pains  still  continued  with 
greater  or  less  severity  until  four 
months  since,  when,  becoming  aggra- 
vated, she  came  into  the  Hospital. 
Here  her  prominent  symptom  being 
obstinate  vomiting,  it  was  supposed  to 
fce  a  case  of  sub-acute  gastritis,  and 
was  treated  accordingly.    These  symp- 


toms having  again  abated,  she  left  the 
house,  and  was  about  as  well  as  usual 
until  the  24th  of  October  last,  when, 
whilst  employed  at  her  domestic  duties, 
she  was  suddenly  seized  with  intense 
pain  in  the  left  side  and  shoulder,  and 
great  difficulty  of  breathing.  She  lay 
down  and  fainted,  and  when  she  was 
restored,  so  great  was  her  dyspnoea, 
that  she  felt  as  though  she  was  about 
to  be  sufibcated.  These  symptoms 
continuing,  she  was  after  two  days  again 
admitted  into  the  hospital. 

Her  countenance  betrayed  excessive 
anxiety ;  she  complained  of  pain  in  the 
head  ;  her  feet  were  cold  ;  flush  on  the 
cheeks,  and  dyspnoea,  and  ascribed  most 
of  her  pain  to  the  epigastrium  and  left 
side,  darting  through  to  her  shoulder. 
Her  bowels  were  costive;  she  had  a 
disagreeable  taste  in  her  mouth,  and 
cold  clammy  sweats. 

On  the  day  after  her  admission,  Dr. 
Barlow  not  wishing  to  exhaust  her  by 
examination,  as  she  had  been  under 
his  treatment  before  with  stomach 
aflection,  and  her  prominent  symptom 
being  now  vomiting,  he  treated  it  as  a 
case  of  sub-acute  gastritis,  with  pro- 
bable pleurisy.  A  day  or  two  after, 
however,  as  she  still  complained  of  pain 
in  her  side,  though  it  had  greatly  abated, 
her  chest  was  examined,  and  the  fol- 
lowing results  were  obtained.  Thorax 
upon  percussion  was  moderately  reso- 
nant both  in  front  and  behind,  except 
under  the  left  scapula,  where  it  was  ra- 
ther dull.  On  applying  the  ear  to  the 
chest  anteriorly,  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur was  audible,  as  also  posteriorly  on 
the  right  side,  but  not  increased  in  this 
situation.  About  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  left  scapula  and  near  the 
place  of  dulness,  amphoric  respiration 
was  distinctly  heard,  synchronous 
with  the  movements  of  the  lungs.  It 
could  also  be  traced  down  nearly  as  far 
as  the  loins.  Metallic  tinkling  was 
also  occasionally  heard  in  this  spot. 
Over  the  scapula,  and  of  course  above 
this  last  mentioned  point,  osgophony 
was  heard,  or,  more  properly.  Punch's 
voice,  for  the  words  which  she  spoke 
were  highly  harsh  and  discordant. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  obvious  differ- 
ence in  the  size  or  motion  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  chest.  No  pleuritic  rub- 
bing could  at  this  time  be  detected. 
Sometimes  splashing  was  heard  on  suc- 
cussion,  but  this  was  not  constant.  The 
epigastrium  presented  rather   an  ele- 
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vated  bulky  appearance,  and  was  very 
resonant  ui-on  percussion,  as  was  the 
whole  abdomen.  The  remedies  she 
took  alleviated  the  vomiting  and  the 
pleurisy  which  she  evidently  laboured 
under,  but  she  gradually  sunk,  and  two 
days  before  she  died,  she  sat  leaning 
forward  in  bed,  resting  her  head  upon 
a  pillow  in  front  of  her,  and  referring 
all  her  pain  to  the  epigastrium. 

She  did  not  seem  to  suffer  remark- 
ably from  any  want  of  appetite ;  she 
often  asked  for  food,  and  was  able  to 
take  fish  daily.  Fluids  caused  her  a 
considerable  degree  of  pain.  The  mat- 
ters ejected  from  her  stomach  were 
never  minutely  examined. 

Theonly  occurrence  of  interest  which 
intervened  between  her  admission  and 
decease,  was  a  supposed  pericarditis  she 
laboured  under.  Over  the  region  of 
the  heart,  a  rubbing  was  distinctly 
heard,  synchronous  with  the  motions 
of  the  organ,  and  this  continued  when 
the  patient  held  her  breath. 

She  died  on  13th  November,  twenty 
days  after  the  sudden  attack  of  dysp- 
noja. 

The  stethoscopic  signs,  particularly 
the  amphoric  respiration,  coupled  with 
the  severe  symptoms,  satisfactorily 
proved  to  many  that  the  case  was  one 
of  pneumothorax.  Dr.  Barlow  was 
opposed  to  this  opinion,  and  persisted 
in  referring  the  amphoric  and  metallic 
sounds  to  the  stomach,  and  mentioned 
a  case  in  whicii  a  perforation  of  the 
stomach  had  communicated  with  a 
large  peritoneal  abscess. 

Iiispeclio  ciuhtveriapoxt-morlem  Iioris 
XXX. — On  opening  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men, the  first  thing  that  presented  it- 
self was  a  hirge  peritoneal  abscess  oc- 
cupying the  left  hy])Ocliondriac  region. 
It  was  circumscribed  by  adhesions 
which  had  previously  been  formed,  and 
was  thus  separated  from  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity.  It  was  bounded 
aboveby  thediapliragm,  which  was  very 
much  forced  upwards.  Its  front  and 
side,  formed  by  the  ribs,  and  the  lower 
boundary  of  it,  were  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  superior  part  of  the 
stomach.  The  abscess  communicated 
by  two  openings  with  the  stomach.  It 
was  lined  by  a  membrane  which  was 
partially  sloughing,  and  involving  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 
It  contained  a  dark  offensive  fluid,  full 
of  broken  down  membrane,  and  also 
some  air.    On  the  mucous  membrane 


of  the  stomach  were  some  red  patches, 
and  close  to  the  oesophageal  opening 
on  the  right  side  was  a  perforation, 
the  result  of  an  ulcerative  process, 
communicating  with  the  above-named 
abscess,  and  large  enough  to  admit  the 
middle  finger.  On  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  stomach  there  existed  another 
perforation,  but  not  so  large  as  that  just 
described.  When  the  chest  was  opened 
a  large  quantity  of  sero-purulent  fluid 
escaped  from  its  left  side.  No  pleuritic 
adhesions  existed,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  unimportant  bands  of 
lymph. 

The  lungs  were  very  much  condensed 
from  the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm, 
which  was  forced  up  as  high  as  the 
fourth  rib.  The  lungs,  with  this  ex- 
ception, were  healthy  :  no  tubercles 
could  be  discovered.  The  heart  was 
health}^,  and  there  existed  no  traces  of 
pericarditis,  neither  recent  or  of  an 
older  date.  There  existed  no  com- 
munication between  the  chest  and 
abscess. 

From  the  conditions  found  after 
death,  we  have  to  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  causes  of  the  stethos- 
copic signs  and  the  explanation  of  the 
constitutional  symptoms,  particularly 
of  the  sudden  attack  of  dyspnoea  and 
fainting. 

In  reference  to  the  former  of  these 
points,  we  see  a  striking  example  of  the 
value  of  the  stethoscoj)e.  Certain 
sounds  were  heard,  which  must  have 
had  their  origin  in  certain  physical 
conditions,  and  these  exact  conditions 
were  found  after  death.  As  in  pneumo- 
thorax there  existed  two  chambers 
containing  air,  the  stomach  and  abscess, 
and  a  communication  between  them, 
admitting  of  the  passage  and  re-pas- 
sage of  this  air  from  one  to  the  other 
from  any  external  pressure  upon  them, 
and  the  sounds  produced  by  both 
would  therefore  closely  simulate  each 
other.  The  obscurity,  then,  which  ex- 
isted was  in  the  interpretalion  of  these 
signs,  and  in  the  suspicion  of  their  seat 
being  in  the  lung,  and  the  case  conse- 
quently one  of  pneumo-thorax  ;  while 
in  fact  these  sounds,  which  \vere  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  chest,  were  in  the 
abdomen,  as  was  shown  by  the  inspec- 
tion. To  me  it  clearly  appears  that 
they  all  took  place  in  the  latter  region  ; 
that  the  amphoi'ic  sound  was  caused  by 
the  passage  of  an  from  the  stomach  to 
the  abscess,  and  vice  ver^u,  and   that 
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this  synchronised  with  the  breathing 
of  the  patient  (the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  this  part  of  the  case)  evi- 
dently by  its  connection  in  some  way 
with  the  diaphragm  at  every  inspira- 
tion. This  would  be  difficult  of  expla- 
nation excepting  the  relation  of  the 
parts  were  well  understood.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  diaphragm  was 
not  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  but 
formed  the  superior  boundary  of  the 
abscess.  The  diaphragm,  then,  by  its 
downward  descent,^  forced  the  air  out  of 
the  abscess  into  the  stomach,  which 
was  anterior  and  rather  below  it ;.  the 
air  again,  by  its  own  elasticity,  return- 
ing from  this  organ  into  its  original 
cavity  when  the  pressure  was  removed. 
The  modification  of  this  sound,  the  me- 
tallic tinkling,  also  took  place  in  a 
similar  way.  The  eegophony,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  heard  much  higher 
up,  and  of  course  was  produced  by  the 
usual  conditions — effusion  of  fluid  in 
the  chest  from  the  pleuritic  inflam- 
mation. 

As  regards  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms, and  particularly  those  severer 
ones  before  alluded  to,  my  conclusions 
are  these,  though  the  history  is  very 
imperfect.  That  for  years  she  had 
suffered  from  chronic  gastritis ;  that 
ulceration  hadsubsequently  taken  place 
in  the  inner  coats  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  recent  sudden  attack  of  pain  which 
she  experienced  was  produced  by  the 
rupture  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  this  or- 
gan. In  other  cases  on  record  of  perfo- 
ration of  the  stomach,  the  symptoms 
which  have  occurred  have  been  similar 
to  these,  and  probably  as  severe.  Pain 
of  the  most  excruciating  character, 
which  causes  the  sufferer  to  assume  a 
variety  of  postures,  sometimes  almost 
bent  double  on  himself,  in  his  efforts  to 
procure  relief.  Great  anxiety  of  coun- 
tenance, skin  covered  with  perspira- 
tion, and  breathing  extremely  quick  ; 
constant  sickness  and  nausea,  and  no 
preliminary  signs  to  indicate  such 
direful  effects  as  are  about  to  ensue. 
The  pain  she  experienced  was  no  doubt 
intensely  increased  by  the  pleuritis 
which  shortly  supervened,  and  the  dia- 
phragmatic pleura  being  involved  in  the 
inflammation  caused  the  more  than 
usually  aggravated  symptoms. 

But,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the 
post-mortem  appearances,  I  cannot 
satisfactorily  see  reasons  for  supposing, 


during  life,  the  case  to  have  been  one  of 
pneumothorax :  and  first,  as  regards 
the  stethoscopic  signs.  So  far  from  the 
chest  being  over-resonant,  upon  the 
posterior  surface,  both  near  and  above 
where  the  amphoric  respiration  was 
heard,  it  was  dull.  There  existed  cBgo- 
phony,  which  is  seldom  the  case  in  this 
disease:  and  the  splashing  heard  on 
succussion  was  not  constant:  of  the 
three  signs  which  are  almost  pathog- 
nomonic of  the  disease,  not  one  was 
present — I  mean  the  total  absence  of 
respiratory  murmur,  increased  reso- 
nance upon  percussion,  and  splashing 
on  succussion.  It  is  true  that  splash- 
ing was  sometimes  detected,  but  the 
fact  of  its  being  only  sometimes,  and 
not  constant,  was  sufficient  proof  that 
it  originated  in  the  stomach  (or  ab- 
scess ?) ;  for  if  it  had  occurred  in  the 
chest,  the  conditions  remaining  the 
same,  this  sign  must  have  been  perma- 
nent. That  the  stomach,  and  therefore 
the  abscess,  did  contain  air,  is  thus 
proved  by  this  circumstance,  and  also 
from  its  highlv  tympanitic  state  during 
life. 

Again,  as  regards  the  constitutional 
symptoms,  if  they  had  been  caused 
by  the  rupture  of  the  pleura,  they 
must  have  occurred  under  two  con- 
ditions—either from  the  bursting  of  a 
tubercular  abscess  in  the  last  stage  of 
phthisis,  or  from  unhealthy  pleurisy, 
and  subsequent  slough  of  pleura,  and 
which  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In  re- 
ference to  the  first  of  these  causes, 
there  existed  no  indications  of  phthisis 
either  by  the  stethoscopic  or  other 
symptoms.  As  regards  the  empyema, 
no  pleuritic  symptoms  had  preceded, 
and  no  expectoration  followed,  which 
would  have  been  the  case  if  the  pleura 
had  ruptured  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  only  probable  cause  left 
was  the  sloughing  of  a  small  strumous 
tubercle,  which  might  strongly  be  sus- 
pected not  to  exist,  from  the  total  want 
of  expectoration,  and  which  was  after- 
wards proved  by  the  inspection. 

There  are  also  two  more  points  of 
interest  connected  with  this  case :  I 
refer  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  stomach 
affection  and  the  pericarditis. 

"We  see  that  ulceration  must  have 
existed  in  the  stomach  of  this  patient 
for  some  considerable  period,  and  yet, 
if  the  patient  had  not  previously  been 
in  the, hospital  labouring  tmder  some 
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gastric  irritation,  it  might  have  been 
almost  entirely  obscured  by  the  more 
prominent  thoracic  symptoms.  Unless 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  their 
non-alleviation  by  remedies,  would  de- 
cide between  the  organic  or  mere  func- 
tional disorder,  I  know  no  other  means 
of  distinction.  However,  I  would  put 
this  forward  as  an  interesting  subject 
for  inquirj- — How  are  we  to  distinguish 
ulceration  of  the  stomach  from  gas- 
tritis, or  even  the  more  simple  forms  of 
dyspepsia  ? 

The  other  question  I  alluded  to  was 
not  pecuhar  to  this  case: — "  What  are 
the  circumstances  which  would  decide 
between  rubbing  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
pleura  and  those  of  the  pericardium  ? 

The  cessation  of  the  frottement  when 
the  lungs  are  at  rest,  deciding  the 
sound  to  be  owing  to  pleuritic  rubbing, 
as  mentioned  in  books,  would  have 
been  of  no  avail  in  this  case,  for  the 
frottement  was  synchronous  with  the 
movement  of  the  heart,  arising  from 
the  friction  of  the  pericardium  against 
the  serous  covering  overlying  it.  The 
motion  of  the  diaphragm,  which  has 
been  pointed  out  as  not  existing  in 
pericarditis,  was  prominently  obvious 
in  this  case. 

Another  great  peculiarity  of  the  case 
was  the  long  survival  of  the  patient 
after  the  rupture  of  such  an  important 
organ.  If  no  adhesions  had  formed 
around  the  stomach,  its  contents  would 
have  escaped  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  setting  up  peritonitis,  and 
the  whole  case  would  liave  accorded 
with  similar  ones  on  record — both  as 
regards  the  collapse  after  the  lesion, 
and  the  non-existence  of  premonitory 
symptoms  which  would  indicate  such 
a  fatal  accident  as  was  about  to  ensue. 
Samuel  Wilks. 

The  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
regard  the  above  case  as  one  primarily 
of  gastric  rather  than  of  thoracic  dis- 
ease, were  nearly  those  which  have 
been  stated  by  my  friend  Mr.  Wiiks, 
viz.,  the  previous  hisiory  of  the  patient, 
pointing  to  irritation  and  probable  ul- 
ceration of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  ;  the  circumstance  of  the 
air  being  evidently  below  the  fluid, 
(which  could  not  have  been  the  case 
had  they  been  in  the  same  cavity) ;  tlie 
improbability  of  there  being  so  large 
an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pleura. 


and  so  large  a  pneumothorax  on  the 
same  side,  with  u  perfect  septum  of 
false  membrane  between  them  ;  and 
the  absolute  situation  of  the  cavity  in 
which  the  amphoric  sound  was  pro- 
duced, for  that  sound  was  heard  most 
distinctly  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs. 

The  series  of  causation  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  as  follows  :  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach, leading  to  perforation  of  the 
coats  of  that  organ,  and  escape  of  its 
contents;  peritonitis  circumscribed  by 
adhesions  forming  a  cavity  communi- 
cating with  the  stomach ;  diaphrag- 
mitis  ;  extension  of  inflammation  by 
continuity  to  the  pleura ;  pleuritic 
effusion;  death  from  exhaustion  pro- 
duced from  the  two  infiammatioi;s. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which 
I  am  disposed  to  differ  from  the  gentle- 
man who  has  so  well  reported  the  case 
— I  mean  the  mode  in  which  tiie  am- 
phoric sound  was  produced,  for  I  in- 
cline rather  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
sound  was  produced  in  the  stomach, 
and  the  large  cavity  communicating 
with  it,  by  the  propagation  of  the 
vibrations  produced  in  the  bronchial 
tubes,  by  the  voice  and  respiration,  to 
this  cavity,  tiirough  the  effused  fluid 
above  the  diaphragm,  the  diaphragm 
on  th;it  side  being  quite  passive,  having 
lost  its  muscular  contractility  in  conse- 
(juencc  of  the  inflammation  of  which 
it  liad  been  the  subject. 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
having  ascertained  experimentally  that 
such  sounds  may  be  produced  in  such 
a  cavity  by  movements  and  vibrations 
in  its  internal  surface.  Thus,  if  a  blad- 
der be  moistened  and  loosely  inflated, 
sounds  of  this  character  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  ear,  when  applied  to  it, 
by  gently  tapping  or  drawing  the 
finger  over  its  surface ;  and  1  have 
lately  witnessed  a  sound  resembling  a 
metallic  vibration  in  a  paiient  of  my 
own  in  the  clinical  ward  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  the  subject  of  a  large  pneu- 
mothorax, by  applying  my  ear  to  the 
chest,  and  drawing  my  finger  smartly 
over  tile  surface. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

George  H.  Barlow. 

7,  Union  Strei't,  Soutliwnrk, 
April  ID,  1843. 
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FURTHER 

REMARKS     ON     SPERMATIC 

DISCHARGES. 

By  Benjamin  Phillips,  F.R.S. 

Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
It  is  now  more  than  two'  years  since  I 
sent  you  two  communications  having 
reference  to  spermatic  discharges  ;  and 
although  I  did  not'regard  those  letters 
as  giving  any  thing  more  than  a  very 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  subject,  I  had 
no  intention  of  again  directing  atten- 
tion to  an  affection,  v.hich,  though  not 
frequently  exercising  any  very  direct 
influence  upon  the  life  of  the  sufferer, 
is  yet  productive  of  great  mental  and 
bodily  distress. 

In  turning  over  the  memoranda  of 
109  cases  which  have  subsequently 
come  under  my  notice,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  might  make  some  further 
remarks  on  the  disease,  which  might 
prove  useful  to  the  profession,  by  ena- 
bling it  to  profit  by  the  rather  large 
experience  which  has  been  afforded 
me  in  a  complaint  upon  which  indivi- 
dual experience  is  usually  small. 

Tlie  cases  which  have  come  under 
my  notice  have  left  on  my  mind  the 
impression,  that  though  great  general 
depression,  and  much  mental  discom- 
fort, are  the  common  accompaniments 
of  those  discharges,  the  instances  are 
unfrequent  where  permanent  bodilj^  or 
mental  mischief  results  from  them : 
still  I  have  known  cases  in  which  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body  have  broken 
down  under  the  complaint.  Usually, 
however,  the  inconvenience  is  got  the 
better  of;  and  I  think  more  commonly 
it  is  owing  to  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  than  to  the  skill  of  the  atten- 
dant. 

Of  the  109  cases  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  84  were  under  22  years  of  age ; 
97  admitted  that  they  had  practised 
masturbation  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, and  they  referred  their  present 
distress  to  that  practice.  Every  one, 
however,  stoutly  asserted  that  the  habit 
had  been  discontinued — by  some  for  a 
few  months,  by  others  for  years — but 
in  many  cases  I  thought  I  saw  reasons 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  asser- 
tion. In  two  of  the  older  cases,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  irritation  within  the 
rectum  was  the  exciting  cause :  in  two 


instances  abuse  of  sexual  intercourse  ; 
in  one,  probably  in  two,  stricture  of  the 
urethra;  in  four,  the  irritation  conse- 
quent upon  congenital  phymosis.  la 
the  remaining  cases  I  have  no  doubt 
that  masturbation  was  practised, though 
it  was  strenuously  denied. 

In  .38  cases  the  patients  were  sub- 
mitted to  active  treatment;  caustic  was 
applied  upon  the  urctlira.  In  71  in- 
stances no  medical  treatment  seemed 
to  be  necessary,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  exercising  some  moral  influence 
over  the  patient,  and  to  gain  time. 
They  were  advised  in  many  instances 
to  use  a  mixture  of  the  Tinct.  Ferri 
Sesqui-chloridi,  and  Tinct.  Lyttas.  In 
cases  where  the  patient  was  reasonable, 
I  tried  to  convince  him  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  employ  any  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Such  is  a  statement  of  the  general 
features  of  those  109  cases.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the 
ordinary  characters  presented  in  the 
cases  w'hich  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servations. 

Of  the  patients  under  20,  a  conside- 
rable majority  deny  that  they  have 
ever  attempted  sexual  intercourse,  but 
their  minds  have  evidently  dwelt  much 
on  sexual  matters.  They  complain  of 
occasional  emissions  during  the  night, 
of  which  they  are  usually  conscious  for 
the  most  part ;  they  occur  during  lasci- 
vious dreams,  and  in  most  cases  not 
oftener,  on  an  average,  than  once  in 
four  to  seven  daj's.  In  a  great  many 
cases,  however,  there  is  another  symp- 
tom which  they  conceive  to  be  much 
more  serious— the  escape  of  a  drop  or 
two  of  a  viscid  transparent  fluid  with 
the  last  drops  of  urine,  either  when 
simply  emptying  the  bladder,  or  when 
at  stool.  This  kind  of  loss  very  com- 
monly produces  severe  mental  depres- 
sion, often  amounting  to  absolute  hy- 
pochondriacism.  In  most  cases  the 
patients'  minds  are  alive  to  all  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  these  symp- 
toms, for  they  have  usually  devoured 
the  contents  of  books  written  by  the 
inventors  of  quack  medicines,  for  the 
cure  of  sexual  debility,  who  gain  a  dis- 
graceful livelihood  by  pandering  to  the 
fears  and  fancies  of  young  iads  who 
suffer  from  these  affections ;  and  in 
most  cases  no  reasoning  v/ill  convince 
the  sufferer  tluit  his  worst  fears  will  not 
be  realised.  And  in  these  cases  I  have 
occasionally  submitted  them  to  treat- 
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ment,   more  with   a  view  to  act  upon 
their  moral  than  their  physical  nature. 

In  this  class  of  cases  the  instances 
are  few  in  which,  if  the  practice  of 
masturbation  be  discontinued,  and  the 
mind  can  be  dn-ected  to  other  objects, 
all  inconvenience  is  not  in  a  moderate 
time  dissipated.  The  difficulty  I  have 
experienced  >e  to  make  the  patient 
think  so.  My  view  of  these  cases  is 
less  gloomy  than  that  of  some  persons 
who  have  written  on  the  subject ;  they 
have  been  regarded  as  the  most  aggra- 
vated form  of  the  malady.  In  ordinary 
cases  I  hold  them  to  be  the  simplest, 
the  most  easily  got  rid  of. 

The  way  in  which  1  explain  this 
kind  of  discharge  is  as  follows.  A  large 
number  of  lads  soon  after  pubertj'  in- 
flame their  minds  by  reading  lascivious 
books,  from  which  they  derive  images 
of  sexual  pleasures.  A  large  number, 
also,  are  early  taught  the  practice  of 
masturbation.  Under  both  circum- 
stances, the  gratification  derived  by 
contemplating  the  image,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  physical  excitement, 
on  the  other,  keeps  up  a  constant  irri- 
tation. The  testicles,  instead  of  enjoy- 
ing moderate  rest,  are  incessantly  sti- 
mulated by  the  dream  at  night,  the 
mental  or  physical  stimulus  during  the 
day ;  the  secretion  is  constant,  the 
seminal  vesicles  are  distended,  and  un- 
less the  ejaculation  takes  place  with 
sufficient  frequency  to  relieve  them, 
the  fluid  must  escape  by  some  other 
means  ;  and  the  pressure  upon  them 
during  the  efTorts  at  stool,  or  in  making 
water,  squeezes  out  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  fluid  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tended, and  it  usually  escapes  with  the 
last  drops  of  urine. 

At  one  time  I  doubted  whetlier  this 
fluid  were  si:)ermatic,  it  is  usually  so 
smooth,  transparent,  and  homogeneous ; 
but  if  it  be  examined  under  tlie  micro- 
scope, spermatozoa  can  usually  be  ob- 
served in  it.  Its  thin  fluid  character 
has  induced  some  people  to  think  that 
it  was  a  depraved  secretion,  become 
watery  by  exhaustion  of  the  secreting 
organ;  and  sometimes  it  may  be  so, 
but  usually  it  is  not  so ;  for  if  a  person 
who  complains  of  the  constant  escape 
of  the  thinner  fluid  has  an  ejaculation, 
the  fluid  will  be  thick  and  grumous. 
It  is  therefore  most  probable,  that  the 
more  fluid  portion  of  the  secretion 
which  fills  the  seminal  vesicles  is  most 
easily  pressed  out ;  and  this  is  a  rea-  I 


sonable  explanation  of  this  particular 
feature  of  seminal  discharges. 

To  cure  this  symptom,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  keep  the  testicle  quiet, 
by  substituting  new  images  for  the 
prurient  fancies  which  have  occupied' 
the  mind,  and  to  empty  the  vesicles 
occasionally  by  sexual  intercourse ; 
and  for  this  class  of  cases  I  think  mar- 
riage is  the  best  cure.  It  is  true,  it  is 
not  easy  generally  to  make  the  persons 
who  thus  suffer  think  so  ;  they  believe 
that  their  sexual  power  is  destroyed, 
and  that  intercourse  must  be  impossi- 
ble— that  their  impotence  is  complete; 
but  spite  of  such  impressions,  I  have 
never  hesitated  in  such  a  case  to  re- 
commend marriage  as  a  cure.  You 
may  be  met  with  the  observation,  that 
intercourse  has  been  attempted,  but 
that  it  had  failed — the  erection  was  in- 
sufficient, or  the  ejaculation  prema- 
ture. These  things  in  no  wise  alter 
my  opinion,  because  where  a  person 
casually  attempts  intercourse  as  a 
means  of  testing  his  powers,  but  with 
the  impression  strong  on  his  mind  that 
he  shall  fiil,  he  does  fail;  and  there- 
fore 1  dissuade  patients  from  having 
recourse  to  these  tests.  But  if  a  man 
be  married,  he  ultimately  gets  rid  of 
that  nervousness  which  may  at  first 
have  rendered  him  powerless,  and  he 
ultimatel}'  succeeds  :  and  a  single  suc- 
cess gets  rid  of  the  mental  impression 
which  prostrated  his  bodily  powers. 

It  is  astonishing,  in  these  cases,  how 
powerful  is  the  influence  of  the  mind 
in  destroying  the  virile  power.  I  was 
consulted  by  a  man  upwards  of  40 
years  of  age,  who  was  at  the  time  ap- 
parently in  the  best  health,  but  who 
for  twenty  years  had  scarcely  had  an 
erection  during  perfect  consciousness, 
though  the  sexual  organs  were  jierfectly 
well  developed,  and  natural.  His  own 
account  was,  that  there  was  no  want 
of  erection  before  20.  To  some  extent 
he  had  practised  masturbation,  and 
emissions  during  lascivious  dreams 
were  not  unfrequent.  At  that  time  he 
read  Sauvages,  where  he  found  a  pas- 
sage containing,  r.s  he  conceived,  a 
statement  that  discharges  occurring  as 
his  did  lead  to  impotency.  From  tliat 
hour  he  has  been  practically  impotent. 
On  first  waking  in  the  morning  there 
is  almost  always  complete  erection ;  but 
tlie  moment  consciousness  is  perfect  all 
erection  ceases,  and  does  not  occur 
again  till  the  next  morning. 
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Supposing  my  view  of  such  cases  to 
be  correct,  it  is  clear  that  tliey  would 
commonly  right  themselves;  but  so 
profound  is  the  mental  distress  they 
occasion,  so  hopeless  the  condition  of 
the  mind,  so  complete  the  despair  in 
many  cases,  that  all  reasoning  is  use- 
less, and  you  are  obliged  to  propose 
some  plan  of  -treatment;  and  the  main 
point  to  be  carried  out  is  to  convince 
the  patient  that  matters  will  go  right 
under  the  use  of  the  remedy  employed, 
but  that  many  months  are  necessary  for 
the  purpose  ;  and  that  even  then,  un- 
less the  habit  of  constantly  looking  for 
discharge,  and  dwelling  upon  the  sub- 
ject, be  discontinued,  it  is  very  likely 
It  will  fail. 

In  all  cases,  however,  previous  to 
recommending  such  a  course,  I  am  ac- 
customed to  pass  a  bougie  along  the 
canal  once  or  twice,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  be  in  a 
natural  state ;  because,  if  there  be  no 
increased  sensibility  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  verumontanum,  my  experience 
does  not  enable  me  to  promise  any  very 
certain  relief  from  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  any  agent.  If  there  be  much 
sensibility  along  the  whole  canal,  and 
this  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  satisfy  the  mind  as  to  the 
state  of  that  particular  portion  of  the 
canal.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to 
pass  a  bougie  more  than  once,  to  deter- 
mine what  we  desire. 

Even  in  cases  of  this  class,  if  there 
be  very  excited  sensibility  at  the  point 
in  question,  great  good  is  usually  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  caustic  ;  and,  in- 
deed, there  are  few  cases  of  sexual 
debility  which  are  much  improved  by 
the  use  of  caustic,  unless  such  abnor- 
mal sensibility  be  present. 

CASE  OF  MALFORMATION  OF  THE 
HEART. 

SUSPECTED    POISOXIXG    BY  NUX  VOMICA 

DEATH  FROM  POISON"  OR  DISEASE. 

Communicated  by  A.  S.  Taylor,  Esa*. 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurispi  unence  and 

Chemistry  in  Guy's  Hospital. 

The  body  of  E.  E.,  a  female,  retat.  45 
years,  was  examined  at  Guy.'s  Hospital, 
July  12th,  lS-14,  eighteen  hours  after 
death.  This  person  was  a  twin,  born 
at  eight  months,  and  was  always  liable 
to  shortness  of  breath,  and  to  become 
blue  upon  unwonted  exertion.  Her 
habits  had  been  irregular  and  intem- 


perate. It  was  at  first  supposed  that 
she  had  swallowed  about  a  drachm  of 
powdered  nux  vomica  about  an  hour 
before  her  death,  having  purchased  that 
quantity  from  a  chemist.  But,  upon 
inquiry,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any- 
certain  evidence  that  any  of  the  poison 
was  taken.  A  paper  containing  powder 
of  nux  vomica  was  found  in  Tier  pos- 
session ;  the  poison  was,  unfortunately, 
not  weighed,  but  it  was  considered  to 
be  about  a  drachm.  She  fell  suddenly 
in  the  street,  near  the  hospital,  and  died 
gasping,  and  pallid,  without  being  at 
all  convulsed,  in  ten  minutes  after  she 
had  been  brought  into  the  house.  The 
stomach-pump  appears  to  have  been 
used  during  life,  and  Decoct.  Cinohonae 
injected.  The  body  was  lean,  but  had 
not  the  appearance  of  being  wasted 
by  disease.  The  lips  and  ends  of  the 
fingers  were  extremely  blue.  The 
chest  was  much  deformed,  apparently 
from  tight  lacing,  the  lower  ribs  being 
compressed  laterally  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Some  of  the  muscles,  especially 
those  deeply  seated,  were  very  pale. 

The  pericardium  contained  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  clear  serum.  The 
heart  was  greatly  enlarged,  its  increase 
of  size  being  entirely  due  to  the  state 
of  the  right  cavities.  The  pulmonary 
artery  was  very  conspicuous ;  there 
were  some  white  patches,  like  cicatrices, 
upon  its  left  side;  and  its  back  part 
adhered  to  the  aorta  by  strong  bands. 
The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were 
distended  v.ith  dark  semifluid  coagula. 
The  right  auricle  was  very  capacious, 
and  communicated  with  the  left  by  an 
oblique  opening  capable  of  transmitting 
the  ends  of  three  fingers.  In  the  re- 
mains of  the  septum,  below  this,  was 
an  oblique  passage,  closed  on  the  side 
of  the  left  auricle,  and  evidently  the 
trace  of  a  An'amen  ovale.  It  was  clear 
that  there  must  have  been  originally 
two  of  these  communications,  one  of 
which  had  closed,  the  other  remaining 
permanently  open.  The  four  pulmo- 
nary veins  opened  into  the  right  auricle. 
The  common  termination  of  the  coro- 
nary veins  occupied  its  usual  position, 
and  was  furnished  with  a  complete 
valve.  The  tricuspid  valve  was  natu- 
ral. The  right  ventricle  extremely 
capacious,  and  its  walls  thick.  The 
pulmonary  artery  was  of  extraordinaiy 
width  ;  the  tissues  of  the  vessel  were 
strong,  and  still  extensible.  The  sig- 
moid valves  were  considerably  thick- 
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cned,  and  had  some  vegetations  at- 
tached to  their  free  edges;  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  dilatation  of  the 
artery,  they  doubtless  acted  as  efficient 
valves.  Tlie  left  auricle  was  smaller  than 
the  right.  The  left  ventricle  was  remark- 
ably small  in  comparison  with  the  right ; 
its  walls  were  thick,  but  their  muscular 
tissue  was  not  strong.  The  aorta  and 
its  valves  were  healthy  in  structure ; 
but  this  vessel  was  remarkably  narrow, 
being  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
circumference  at  the  widest  jiart  of  its 
orifice*  ;  and  distal  to  the  left  subc!a- 
vian  artery  it  was  very  perceptibly 
narrower  than  elsewhere.  There  were 
several  enlarged  bronchial  glands  near 
this  spot,  which  may  have  encroached 
slightly  upon  the  aorta  ;  or  the  dilated 
pulmonary  artery  may  have  .somewhat 
compressed  it ;  but  there  was  no  dis- 
tinct stricture  here,  and  the  contracted 
state  of  the  left  ventricle  and  ascending 
aorta  proved  that  this  narrowing  had 
not  caused  much  impediment  to  the 
circulation.  The  whole  remaining 
tract  of  the  aorta  was  nearly  free  from 
deposit,  but  very  singularly  narrow. 
Neither  the  internal  mammary  nor  the 
intercostal  arteries  presented  any  ob- 
vious enlargement. 

The  lungs  were,  in  parts,  highly  em- 
physematous, and  were  generally  much 
congested. 

The  liver  was  congested.  The  spleen 
small,  and  surrounded  by  adhesions. 
The  kidneys  were  small,  and  tolerably 
healthy.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  slightly  corrugated,  and 
presented  a  few  spots  of  ecchymosis, 
which  were  probably  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  stomach-pumj). 

The  stomach  with  its  contents  were 
submitted  to  chemical  examination. 
No  traces  of  nux  vomica,  or  of  anv 
other  poisonous  matter,  were  found. 
Although  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
poison  may  have  been  taken,  and  after- 
wards removed  from  the  stomach  either 
by  vomiting  or  by  the  stomach-pump, 
it  is  evident,  from  her  symptoms,  that 
the  woman  did  not  die  from  poisoning 
by  nux  vomica.  It  is  almost  equally 
evident,  that  death  was  occasioned  by 
delay  to  the  passage  of  blood  through 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  This 
organ  was  in  a  condition  which  nnist 
have  long  rendered  its  cavities  liable  to 
fatal  obstruction   at  any  time  when, 

*  Tlie  natural  circumference  of  the  orifice  of 
the  aorta  is  three  inches. 


either  the  occurrence  of  additional  im- 
pediment to  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
or  the  entrance  of  an  unusual  volume 
of  blood  to  the  right  ventricle,  produced 
over-distension  of  that  cavity  ;  which, 
notwithstanding  the  hypertrophy  of  its 
walls,  must  have  been  greatly  wer.k- 
tned  by  its  extreme  dilatation.  The 
state  of  mental  distress  which  could 
induce  this  person  to  contemplate  the 
crime  of  suicide,  Vi'as  probably  quite  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  occurrence  of 
fatal -obstruction  in  a  heart  thus  cir- 
cumstanced. The  state  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  and,  indeed,  of  the  lungs 
themselves,  proves  that  the  circulation 
through  tliose  organs  had  long  been 
subject  to  great  impediment.  The  small 
capacity  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  aorta,  show  that 
these  parts  had  transmitted  the  blood 
in  very  small  quantities.  Had  the 
pulse  been  felt  during  life,  it  would 
probably  have  been  found  small  and 
rapid. 

Although  the  chief  amount  of  ob- 
struction appeared  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  the  fatal  result  was  pro- 
bably determined  by  the  weakened 
state  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  left 
ventricle.  Had  this  cavity  still  been 
capable  of  acting  briskly,  as  it  probably 
did  during  the  greater  part  of  the  per- 
son's life,  the  engorgement  of  the  right 
cavities  would  have  been  relieved,  and 
might  not  then  liave  proved  fatal. 
Hence  the  utility  of  the  prompt  admi- 
nistration of  stimulants  in  cases  where 
the  heart's  contractile  power  is  either 
suddenly  depressed,  or  is  becoming 
gradually  worn  out,  in  consequence  of 
obstruction  and  over-distension. 

Upon  the  whole,  considering  the  pe- 
culiarity and  degree  of  the  congenital 
malformation,  the  age  which  the  indi- 
vidual had  attained,  and  the  superad- 
dition  of  jiulmonary  disease,  and  of 
great  thoracic  deformity,  the  latter  be- 
ing due  apparently  almost  entirely  to 
*n  artificial  cause,  this  case  is  probably 
almost  unique. 

The  only  case  upon  record  similar  to 
this,  with  which  the  reporter  is  ac- 
quainted, is  the  following  : — In  the 
summer  of  1S44,  Mr.  Harrison  pre- 
sented to  the  Reading  Pathological 
Society  the  heart  of  a  child  two  years 
and  two  months  old,  the  subject  of 
cyanosis.  The  right  side  of  the  heart 
was  enormously  distended  with  clots 
and  fibrine,  the  auricle  and  ventricle 
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P '  greatly  enlarged.  The  auricnlo-ven- 
tricular  orifice  was  so  much  enlarged, 
or  dilated,  as  to  annihilate  the  func- 
tions of  the  valves.  The  pulmonary 
artery  was  greatly  dilated.  The  ductus 
arteriosus  impervious.  On  the  left  side 
the  auricle  was  very  small.  Tlie  fora- 
men ovale  open,  its  edges  rounded,  and 
with  no  valvular  apparatus.  The  auri- 
cular appendages  were  absent.  No 
appearance  of  the  entrance  of  any  pul- 
monary veins.  Left  ventricle  very 
small.  It  is  concluded,  but  not  ex- 
pressly stated,  by  Mr.  Harrison,  that 
the  pulmonary  veins  terminated  either 
in  the  vena  azygos,  or  in  the  superior 
cava. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIOXS 

ON  THE 

VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  DYSPEPSIA. 

By  Robert  Dick,  M.D. 

Author  of  a  Treatise  on  the    "  Derang-ements, 

Primary  and  Reflex,  of   the  Organs  of 

Digestion,"  "ATreatiseonDiet,"&c. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  'bestow  too 
much  pains  on  theconsitlerationof  AFFECTIONS  of 
the  STo  Ji  ACH,  aswe  find,  that,  next  to  the  Pyrexias, 
they  are  the  most  frequent  occurrences  in  prac- 
tice."—Cullex. 

Having  elsewhere  treated,  somewhat 
fully,  the  physiological  questions  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  indigestion, 
my  purpose,  in  the  following  papers,  is 
to  confine  myself  strictly  to  practical 
matters,  and  to  handle  these  in  the 
concisest  manner  possible.  I  shall  be- 
gin with  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  indigestion. 

The  well-being  of  the  stomach,  in 
common  with  that  of  one  or  two  other 
organs  of  the  body,  is  not  a  little  af- 
fected (though  the  remark  may  seem 
somewhat  novel)  by  certain  of  our  mo- 
ral and  intellectual,  or  perhaps  I  ought 
rather  to  say,  our  irrational  tastes  and 
habits.  "We  never  do  our  lungs  con- 
scious and  voluntary  injustice.  Except 
from  necessity,  we  never  expose  them 
to  noxious  influences  or  exertions. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  our 
treatment  of  our  stomaclis.  Daily, 
perhaps  every  one  of  us,  from  custom 
or  from  want  of  self-restraint,  gives  his 
digestive  organs  more  to  do  than  our 
wants  require  ;  not  uncommonly,  from 
gustatory  predilections  more  or  less  so- 
phisticated, we  select  articles  of  diet  and 
modes  of  cooking,  less  wholesome  than 


others  which  might  be  chosen.  In  the 
causes  now  named  a  majority  of  di- 
gestive derangements  undoubtedly  ori- 
ginate. 

Food  and  drink,  improper  in  kind  or 
in  quantity,  form  the  chief  and  most 
frequent  causes  of  indigestion.  Undue 
bulk  is  the  first  and  simplest  of  the 
improper  qualities  of  diet.  Its  opera- 
tion is  to  a  considertible  extent  me- 
chanical, and  its  effect  is  to  overcome 
the  natural  resiliency  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  stomach.  This  organ,  as 
well  as  the  gullet  andintestines,  is  very 
contractile,  insomuch  that  the  sides  of 
each  are  when  healthy  in  a  state  of 
natural  collapse.  Thus,  could  we  see 
food  descending  the  oesophagus,  we 
should  observe  that  tube  contracted 
above  and  below  the  morsel ;  could  we 
inspect  the  stomach,  we  should  see  it 
in  its  turn  closely  embracing  the  food 
it  was  receiving,  and  only  expanding 
in  strict  accommodation  to  its  contents, 
between  which  and  its  walls  no  vacancy 
was  permitted.  Now,  though  a  consi- 
derable capacity  of  distension  is  na- 
tural to  the  stomach,  yet  this  may  be 
exceeded  by  meals  constantly  large: 
and  then  the  result  after  a  time  will  be 
that  the  contractility  of  the  muscular 
coat  will  be  gradually  overcome  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  so  that  the  sto- 
mach though  empty  will  not  resume  its 
natural  calibre,  but  remain  more  or 
less  flaccid. 

The  natural  hue  of  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  stomach  is  pale  pink  ;  its 
appearance  soft  and  velvet-like.  When 
the  organ  is  undistended  by  food,  the 
mucous  coat,  from  being  more  ample 
than  the  others,  falls  into  considerable 
plics!.  The  interior  of  the  organ  is  con- 
stantly lubricated  with  mucus,  a  semi- 
opaque  and  sometimes  slightly  saltish 
fluid.  The  gastric  juice  is  distinct 
from  mucus.  The  former  never  flows 
except  at  the  stimulus  of  food.  The 
mucus  is  neutral;  the  gastric  juice 
acid.  The  latter,  differently  from  the 
former,  is  limpid.  Rising  through  the 
mucous  surface  it  appears  in  shining 
specks,  which  bursting  from  the  ori- 
fices of  the  minute  organs  which  se- 
crete them,  diffuse  themselves  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  stomach.  As  no 
sooner  than  food  is  swallowed,  the  ali- 
mentary mass  is  by  a  rallying  move- 
ment of  the  stomach  hurried  from  the 
fundus  along  the  great  curvature  and 
back  to  the  fundus  alonir  the  lesser  cur- 
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vature  :  hence,  the  gastric  juice,  which 
flows  all  the  while,  is  by  this  incessant 
tumbling  of  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach completely  mixed  up  with  the 
food. 

From  the  description  now  given  it 
will  be  easily  understood  liow  exces- 
sive meals  operate  injuriously.  Over- 
distension of  the  stomach  frequently 
repeated  overcomes  (as  we  have  stated) 
the  resiliency  of  the  muscular  coat.  A 
species  of  muscular  impotence  ensues  ; 
the  food  lies  comparatively  motionless 
in  the  flaccid  organ,  and  the  important 
process  by  which  the  gastric  juice  is 
mixed  intimately  with  the  food,  and 
brought  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  of 
the  minutest  fragments,  is  very  imper- 
fectly eftected.  Hence,  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  and  permanence  of 
over-distension  of  the  stomach,  is  di- 
gestion tardy  and  imperfect,  and  as 
food,  not  transmitted  downward,  in  due 
time  acts,  in  consequence  of  chemical 
changes,  and  accumulations,  as  a  mor- 
bid stimulant,  various  untoward  conse- 
quences arise. 

"Over-distension  audits  ill  eflects  may 
not  be  confined  to  the  stomach,  but  ex- 
cessive meals  may  extend  their  disas- 
trous consequences  over  the  whole  ali- 
mentary canal.  An  alimentary  mass 
larger  than  the  system  requires,  and 
than  can  be  duly  digested,  distends, 
in  turn,  the  duodenum  and  small  intes- 
tines (interfering,  meantime,  with  the 
free  excretion  of  the  liver  by  the  com- 
mon duct),  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
flaccid  condition  apt  to  be  induced  in 
the  parts  now  named,  impactions  of 
the  duodenum,  and  scybalous  accumu- 
lations in  the  small  intestines,  fre- 
quently occur.  Another  hurtful  con- 
sequence of  large,  frequent,  and  stimu- 
lant meals,  is  the  ])roduction  of  perma- 
nent hypera>mia  of  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  stomach,  than  which  state  nothing 
interferes  more  with  the  function  of  a 
secreting  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  symptoms  occa- 
sionally present  themselves  in  practice 
that  leave  little  doubt  as  to  their  being 
caused  by  a  contracted  state  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines.  These  occur  in 
dyspeptics,  who,  harassed  by  the  mor- 
bid sensibility  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  to  almost  every  sort  of  food, 
have  acquired  a  habit  of  taking  aliment 
in  only  the  smallest  quantities  and 
most  concentrated  forms,  and  into  an 
almost  total  disuse  of  fluids.     In  these 


circumstances  the  stomach  and  bowels 
shrink  amazingly,  and  any  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  food  is  sure  to 
cause  in  the  first  instance  considerable 
suffering. 

Every  one  has  read  the  observations 
and  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Beaumont 
on  the  stomach  of  St.  Martin.  The 
serious  effects  there  detailed  as  follow- 
ing dietetic  excesses  are  of  a  very  curious 
and  grave  interest.  At  pnge  249,  of 
Dr.  Combe's  edition  of  Dr.  Beaumont's 
Experiments,  we  read  the  following: — 
"July  2Sth,  nine  o'clock  a.m.  stomach 
empty  ;  not  healthy ;  some  erythema 
and  aphthous  patches  on  the  mucous 
surface.  St.  Martin  has  been  drink- 
ing ardent  spirits  pretty  freely  for 
eight  or  ten  days  past.  August  1st, 
8  o'clock  A.M.  Examined  stomach  be- 
fore eating  anything:  inner  membrane 
morbid,  considerable  erythema,  and 
some  aphthous  patches,  on  the  exposed 
surface  ;  secretions  vitiated.  Extracted 
about  half  an  ounce  of  gastric  juice, 
not  pure  and  clear  as  in  health  ;  quite 
viscid.  On  the  following  day  extracted 
one  ounce  of  gastric  fluids,  consisting  of 
unusual  proportions  of  vitiated  mucus, 
saliva,  and  some  bile,  tinged  slightly 
with  blood  appearing  to  exude  from  the 
surface  of  the  erythema,  and  aphthous 
patches  which  were  tenderer  and  more 
irritable  than  usual."  On  other  occa- 
sions the  secretions  from  the  mucous 
membrane  seemed  to  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed ;  sometimes  they  became  so 
acrid  as  to  smart  and  excoriate  the 
edges  of  the  aperture  of  St.  Martin's 
stomach.  Occasionally,  during  the  use 
of  improper  aliment,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane seemed  abraded  in  parts,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  blistered 
surface,  with  shreds  of  epidermis  upon 
it.  All  these  facts  are  alarmingly  con- 
clusive as  to  the  eft'ect  of  stimuli,  im- 
prudently and  excessively  used,  in  viti- 
ating the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  and 
otherwise  disqualifying  that  organ  for 
tlie  due  performance  of  its  functions. 

In  St.  Martin's  case,  the  morbid 
causes  above  alluded  to  seemed  some- 
times to  have  suspended  the  secretions 
of  the  stomach.  Thus  Dr.  licaumont 
not  unfrcfjucntly  makes  mention  of  an 
irritating  dryness  of  tlic  internal  sur- 
face of  tlie  organ,  which  characterized 
its  deranged  conditions,  and  during 
which  the  delicate  papilla;  were  exposed, 
unprotected  by  the  mucous  secretion,  to 
alimentarv  contact. 
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It  is  obvious  that  as  improper  food 
almost  necessarily  sooner  or  later  en- 
sures stomachic  derangement,  so  sto- 
machic derangement,  by  a  similar  ne- 
cessity, involves  duodenal  disorder ; 
the  vitiated  chyme  of  the  stomach  being 
to  the  duodenum  what  crude  or  irritat- 
ing food  is  to  the  former.  The  con- 
nexion of  the  stomach  with  the  duode- 
num may  be  stated  as  that  of  sym- 
pathy, but  the  relation  of  the  duodenum 
to  the  stomach  is  something  more. 
And  the  same  remark  applies  to  every 
inferior  part  of  the  digestive  tube  as 
regards  parts  superior  to  it.  The  duo- 
denum has  to  contend  not  merely  with 
its  own  deranged  secretions  but  with 
those  also  poured  into  it  from  the  sto- 
mach, which  last  cause  probably  often 
primarily  induces  duodenal  derange- 
ment, and  materially  aggravates  it  if  al- 
ready induced. 

Functional  disorder  of  the  liver  may 
long  be  the  sole  lesion  in  dyspepsia, 
but  often  the  affection  of  the  liver  is 
something  more  than  fi-:r*.fional,  and 
consists  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion. This  term,  the  late  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  very  justly  observes  (page  3G5 
of  his  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Sto- 
mach>  "  is  applied  to  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  liver  which  remains  after  an 
acute  attack,  and  a  covrespnndiiuj  con- 
dition may  come  on  r/radualli/  icitliout 
any  acute  sy>upto7ns."  Althougii  the 
pre-determined  office  of  this  organ  is  to 
secrete  from  venous  blood,  and  although 
it  is  physiologically  qualified  for  this 
singular  function,  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  blood  may  not  be  so  sur- 
charged with  imperfectly  assimilated  or 
other  unusual  ingredients,  that  even 
the  liver,  though  expressly  designed  to 
rectify  such  slates  when  existing  in  a 
moderate  degree,  may,  in  consequence 
of  an  extremely  loaded  and  vitiated  con- 
dition of  the  portal  circulation,  suffer 
such  irritation  as  to  lead  to  some 
chronic  affection  of  the  viscus.  Cru- 
veilhier,  indeed,  attributes  hydatids  of 
the  liver  to  this  cause  ;  while  M.  Ribes 
supposes  that  a  sub-inflamed  state  of 
the  coats  of  the  veins  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum,  caused  by  chronic  de- 
rangements of  these  parts,  and  propa- 
gated by  their  veins  to  the  liver,  may 
be  the  source  of  certain  sympathetic 
affections  of  this  organ.  Cruveilheir  has 
seen  inflammation  of  the  rectum  ex- 
tend by  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  to  the 
liver. 


At  page  393  of  his  work  which 
we  have  just  quoted  from  above, 
Dr.  Abercrombie  observes  :  "  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  bile  may  be  increased  in 
quantity,  but  it  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  admitted  that  our  prevailing  notions 
on  the  subject  are  rather  hypothetical 
than  founded  on  facts.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  test  by  which  we  can 
judge  with  precision  of  its  redundancy, 
and  I  must  confess  my  suspicion  that 
the  term,  bilious  stools,  is  often  applied 
in  a  very  vague  manner  to  evacuations 
which  merely  consist  of  thin  feculent 
matter  mixed  with  mucus."  And  he 
quotes  in  support  of  this  opinion  from 
a  paper  of  Mr.  Tytler,  in  the  Calcutta 
Transactions. 

"Without  entering  on  the  question 
whether,  and  with  what  frequency, 
fcPculent  are  mistaken  for  bilious  stools, 
and  seeing  that  Dr.  Abercrombie  ad- 
raits  it  to  be  probable  that  the  bile  may 
be  increased  in  quantity,  it  would,  I 
think,  have  been  desirable  that  this 
eminent  physician  should  have  stated 
the  grounds  of  his  doubt  as  to  the  easy 
practicability  of  arriving  at  compara- 
tive certainty  on  this  point. 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  we  have 
Sir  B.  Brodie's,  and  Tiedemann  and 
Gmelin's  experiments.  In  the  experi- 
ments of  the  two  last,  the  excrements, 
after  ligature  of  the  biliary  duct,  were, 
I  believe,  in  all  cases  white.  We  know, 
also,  that  many  of  the  mechanical 
causes  which  produce  jaundice,  simulta- 
neously induce  clayish-colouied  stools. 
Dr.  A.  observes,  in  the  same  page  from 
which  the  preceding  extracts  arc  made, 
that  the  bile,  when  mixed  with  the 
usual  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
imparts  to  them  a  bright  yellow.  It 
will  give,  doubtless,  a  corresponding- 
tinge  to  the  faeces ;  and  the  usual 
depth  of  this  tinge,  in  healthy  evacua- 
tions, being  determined  by  an  infinity 
of  observations,  it  follows  that  if  a  very 
deep  yellow,  or  a  dark  brown  hue,  be 
presented  in  the  faeces,  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  anything  remarkable  in 
the  recent  ingesta,  medicinal  or  dietetic; 
if,  in  addition,  we  find  a  more  active 
peristaltic  movement  of  the  intestines 
(another  usual  proof  of  the  abundance 
of  bile,  as  torpor  of  these  is  of  its 
deficiency)  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea;  we 
surely  have  sufficient  evidence,  on 
which  to  ground  scientific  treatment, 
that  the  liver  is  secreting  with  unusual 
profuseness. 
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Dr.  Abercombie,  at  page  385  of  the 
work  just  quoted  from,  reprehends 
"  the  prevaiUng  doctrine,  or  rather  the 
prevaihng  phraseology,  by  which  nu- 
merous symptoms  are  ascribed  to  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  on  very  vague  and 
inadequate  grounds ;"  and  he  regrets 
"the  prevalence  of  this  doctrine,  and 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  mercury  which 
has  arisen  from  it."  This  jealousy  of 
mercury  Dr.  William  Thomson,  for- 
merly of  Edinburgh,  now  of  Glasgow, 
largely  shares,  as  we  learn  from  his 
work  on  the  liver.  I  would  merely 
here  observe,  that  of  all  the  abdominal 
organs  the  liver  is  the  most  frequently, 
easily,  seriously,  deranged  ;  the  one 
which  most  readily  takes  on  the  succes- 
sive phases  of  functional,  chronic,  struc- 
tural disease.  While  this  certainly  is 
no  excuse  for  the  careless  or  rash  prac- 
titioner, who  fancies  he  sees  hepatic 
disease  in  every  stomachic  or  intestinal 
affection,  yet  Dr.  Abercrombie's  lan- 
guage may  be  apt  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  younger  practitioners  from  an 
organ  the  chronic  derangements  of 
wdiich  he  himself,  in  our  opinion  much 
too  unqualifiedly,  describes  as  being, 
"  in  a  large  proportion  of  them,  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  human  means." 

As  to  the  use  of  mercury  in  disorders 
of  the  liver,  we  would  here  merely  re- 
mark, that  in  many  of  these  mercury 
is  unquestionably  the  most  efficient 
agent ;  and  that  objections  founded  on 
its  abuse  have  no  weight  against  its 
judicious  use. 

7'he  pancreas.— Though  we  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  ignorant  of  the  precise 
uses  of  the  pancreas,  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  performs  a  part  in 
the  process  of  digestion.  Dr.  Baillie 
mentions  a  case  of  abscess  of  this 
organ,  in  which  the  symptoms  before 
death  consisted  in  wandering  abdominal 
I)ains,  in  spasmodic  affection  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  in  squcamishncss, 
in  stomachic  distension.  Disease  of 
the  pancreas  may  simulate,  or  rather 
be  mistaken  for,  affections  of  the  sto- 
mach, or  of  the  left  lobe  and  convex 
surface  of  the  liver.  It  frequently 
causes  epigastric  pain  and  sickness, 
and  sometimes  jaundice,  when  struc- 
tural disease,  extending  along  its  duct, 
involves  the  ductus  choledochus,  nar- 
rowing or  obstructing  tliat  common 
conduit.  Its  enlarged  bulk  may  also 
be  detected  through  the  stomach,  and 


be  mistaken  for  structural  disease  of 
that  viscus;  or  else  pressing  on  the 
ductus  communis,  or  the  duodenum, 
may  cause  obstruction  of  the  former, 
impaction  of  the  latter. 

Spleen.  —  Of  the  function  of  the 
spleen  we  are  even  more  ignorant  than 
of  that  of  the  pancreas.  But  doubtless, 
disorder  of  that  function,  in  one  way 
or  another,  affects  digestion.  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  stomach  renders  it  almost 
impossible  that  the  spleen  should  be 
seriously  disordered,  and  the  stomach 
remain  uninfluenced.  Indeed,  it  is 
often  through  the  stomach  alone  that 
affections  of  the  spleen  manifest  them- 
selves. Accordingly,  we  have  cases 
in  which  obscure  and  generally  mild 
dyspeptic  symptoms  alone  aiinounced 
the  splenic  disease  which  caused  them, 
and  which  post-mortem  inspection  un- 
veiled. This  organ  is  one  of  the  most 
insensible  organs  of  the  body,  so  that 
the  gravest  and  most  extensive  disor- 
ganization may  go  on  in  it  without  a 
sensation  of  pain  being  experienced. 
Even  pressure  on  an  inflamed  spleen 
does  not  develop  pain.  Hepatic  ob- 
structions, by  interrupting  the  portal 
circulation,  may  cause  venous  tume- 
faction of  the  spleen,  in  common  with 
that  of  the  stomach  and  pancreas. 
To  this  cause  are  probably  owing  those 
alternations  of  fulness  and  pain  between 
the  liver  and  this  organ  which  Dr. 
Philip  notices. 

I  have  sliited  that  errors  either  in 
the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  diet  are 
by  far  the  most  frequent  and  efficient 
causes  of  dyspeptic  derangements ;  yet 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that 
indigestion  may  owe  its  origin  to  al- 
most any  of  the  causes  which  produce 
disease  in  other  organs  of  the  body. 
There  may,  undoubtedly,  be  an  original 
or  acquired  disposition  to  derangement 
of  one  more  of  the  principal  organs  of 
digestion,  as  there  so  frequently  is  to 
pulmonary,  renal,  or  other  disease. 
RIost  persons  have  what  may  be  called 
one  weak  point  in  their  system,  one 
organ,  or  set  of  organs,  more  apt  than 
others  to  fall  into  irregularity  of  action : 
accordingly,  with  some  persons  the 
stomach,  the  liver,  or  the  colon,  or  all 
these  organs,  costs  them  trouble  and 
attention ;  with  others,  cold  excites 
irritation,  not  in  the  pulmonary,  but 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane;  others, 
on  exposure  to  raw  and  damp  air,  fail 
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not  to  suffer  from  catarrh,  complicated 
with  marked  hiUary  derangement  ; 
others,  on  any  occasion  of  unusual 
thought  or  anxiety,  are  sure  to  have 
what  in  familiar,  but  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible language,  is  called  a  fit  of  indi- 
gestion. Hence,  then,  the  disease  in 
question  may  arise  from  changes  of 
temperature,  from  fatigue,  from  mental 
labour,  from  moral  excitement,  besides 
a  thousand  other  causes  capable,  or  not 
capable,  of  being  appreciated. 

13,  Bentinck  Street,  Manchester  Square, 
May  1, 18-13. 


CASE  OF  CHRONIC  LEUCORRHCEA, 

TREATED  BY  THE    OXIDE    OF 

SILVER, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Since  the  publication  of  Sir  James 
Eyre's  valuable  little  brochure,  entitled, 
"  Practical  Remarks  on  some  exhaust- 
ing Diseases  incident  to  Women,"  in 
which  he  advocates  the  administration 
of  the  oxide  of  silver,  an  extreme  case 
of  chronic  leucorrhoBa  has  presented  it- 
self in  my  practice  ;  and  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  bear  testimony  to 
the  peculiar  efficacy  of  the  agent  he 
has  so  strongly  recommended.  In 
another  instance,  also,  in  ■which  the 
existing  malady  had  been  preceded  by 
a  severe  epileptic  paroxysm,  which  had 
for  three  years  left  behind  it  traces  of 
its  debilitating  action  on  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  the  oxide  has  proved 
of  eminent  utility.  Should  the  antici- 
pations of  the  author  be  fulfilled,  we 
shall  hear  no  more  lamentations  from 
practitioners,  of  the  "  cerulean  hue" 
produced  upon  the  skin,  for  we  have 
here  (according  to  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  authors)  an  innocuous  prepa- 
ration of  silver,  possessing  all  the  be- 
neficial properties  of  the  nitrate,  di- 
vested of  the  serious  objections  to  its 
employment.  It  is  not  caustic  when 
externally  applied,  but  differs  as  much 
from  the  nitrate  as  chloride  of  mercury 
does  from  corrosive  sublimate.*  The 
following  is  the  case  to  which  I  have 
alluded  : — E.  L.,  aged  26,  had  suffered 
from  irregular  fluor  albus  for  nearly 


*  "Practical  Remarks  :"  art.  PjTOsis. 


seven  years.  The  discharge  at  times 
was  so  acrid  as  to  produce  excoriations, 
and  small  miliary  vesicles,  about  the 
internal  labia.  About  twelve  months 
ago  she  bore  a  child  at  the  full  period ; 
and  after  a  protracted  labour,  from 
which  she  slowly  recovered,  the  dis- 
charge became  greatly  augmented,  and 
subsequently  acquired  the  character  of 
half-coagulated  albumen,  mingled  with 
clots  of  blood,  and  streaks  of  green  pu- 
rulent matter.  From  the  constant  pain 
in  the  back  and  loins,  the  obscure  dull 
aching  in  the  hypogastric  region,  the 
progressive  loss  of  strength,  dejection 
of  spirits,  wanness  of  countenance, 
chillings,  and  languor,  which  accom- 
panied the  discharge,  it  was  suspected 
by  the  practitioners  whom  she  had  con- 
sulted that  organic  disease  of  the  uterus 
had  supervened  ;  and  as  their  measures 
had  been  ineffectual  in  affording  relief, 
she  had  followed  the  unprofessional  ad- 
vice of  a  friend,  and  had  resorted  to  the 
tincture  of  cantharides,  and  other  irri- 
tating medicines.  The  disorder,  how- 
ever, with  its  attendant  train  of  evils, 
increased,  and  about  a  fortnight  since 
she  was  placed  by  my  direction  on  the 
plan  recommended  by  Sir  James  Eyre, 
and  sent  into  a  healthy  part  of  the 
country.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  communication  received  to- 
day : — "  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
medicines  you  prescribed  have  had  the 
desired  effect ;  I  have  already  derived 
great  benefit  from  them :  and  I  may 
state  with  certainty  that  the  discharge 
has  diminished  to  one  half  its  former 
quantity." 

Considering  the  chronic  inveteracy 
of  this  case,  and  the  fact  of  its  having 
previously  withstood  all  the  means  de- 
vised for  its  alleviation,  I  regard  it  as 
an  atMitional  corroboration  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  agent  employed,  which 
promises,  I  think,  to  become  a  remedy 
of  essential  value  in  many  disorders, 
which,  from  their  ungovernable  nature, 
have  hitherto  baffled  the  skill  of  the 
practitioner. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  Allnatt,  M.D. 

Parliament  Street,  AVhitehall, 
April  12,  1845. 
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TO  OUR  READERS  ON  COMMENCING  A  NEW  SERIES. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friday,  May  2,   1845. 


I.v  commencing  the  first  volume  of  a 
new  series  of  this  journal,  we  beg  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  to  our  readers. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves,  and  to  thank  our 
contributors,  for  the  kind  support 
which  we  have  hitherto  received.  The 
LoxDON  Medical  Gazette  has  now 
been  published  for  a  period  of  nearly 
eighteen  years,  and  it  has  just  com- 
pleted its  thirty-fifth  volume.  During 
this  long  period  of  its  existence,  it  has 
been  the  object  of  its  conductors  to  lay 
before  the  profession,  not  merely  the 
medical  occurrences  of  the  day,  but  to 
indicate  the  actual  progress  of  medicine 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Their  elibrts  to  carry  out  this  plan 
successfully,  have  been  hitherto  in  some 
measure  defeated  by  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient space.  In  the  series  now  com- 
menced this  difficulty  will  no  longer 
exist ;  and  it  is  proposed,  as  a  new  fea- 
ture in  the  journal,  to  insert  more 
frequent  contributions  from  foreign 
sources. 

The  subject  of  Microscopical  and 
Chemical  Pathology  has  of  late  years 
attracted  considerable  attention ;  and  we 
therefore  intend  giving,  for  the  first  time 
in  an  English  dress,  the  results  of  the  in- 
teresting researches  of  Vogcl,  Heller, 
and  others,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
contributions  translated  expressly  for 
this  journal.  One  great  deficiency  in 
English  medical  literature  has  been, 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
authentic  reports  of  cases  treated  in 
our  large  public  hospitals  and  infirma- 
ries. From  the  kind  assurances  of  as- 
sistance which  we  have  received  from 
the  pliysicians  and  surgeons  attached 
to  the  principal  London  and  provincial 
hospitals,  we  hope  to  supply  this  de- 


ficiency, and  to  be  able  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  the  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  prac- 
tical medicine  and  surgery  in  England. 
One  department  of  the  journal  will  be 
especially  reserved  for  the  reports  of 
lectures,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  com- 
mence with  the Lumleian lectures  lately 
delivered  at  the  College  of  Physicians, 
by  Sir  George  Lefevre,  and  with  the 
lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Metals, 
now  in  course  of  delivery  by  Professor 
Faraday,  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Clinical  lectures  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  medicine  and  surgery, 
will  appear  occasionally, 
*  Another  department  will  be  reserved 
for  the  reports  of  Proceedings  of  Me- 
dical and  Scientific  Societies ;  and 
under  the  head  of  Medical  Intelli- 
gence, we  propose  inserting  short 
notices  of  those  subjects  which  are 
likely  to  have  any  temporary  inter- 
est with  the  profession.  These  notices 
will  be  divested  as  much  as  possible  of 
a  medico-political  cliaracter  ;  for  poli- 
tics appear  to  us  to  be  entirely  mis- 
placed in  a  journal  professedly  devoted 
to  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences. 
Those  subjects  which  may  in  any  way 
affect  the  rights  or  interests  of  the  me- 
dical profession  wilV  at  all  times  re- 
ceive due  attention  ;  and  we  shall  not 
fail  to  point  out  to  our  readers,  with  an 
impartial  hand,  what  may  be  the  bad  or 
evil  consequences  of  the  present  con- 
templated changes.  We  know  that 
we  must  in  the  end  be  judged  by  the 
results  of  our  labours ;  and  it  is  this 
consideration  which  has  induced  us  to 
give  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  plan 
upon  which  it  is  intended  that  this 
journal  shall  be  conducted.  We  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  our  views  being 
seconded,  not  only  by  our  old  friends, 
but  bv  new  contributors. 
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We  have  already  expressed  very  strong 
objections  to  the  institution  of  this 
class  of  Inceptors  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  under  the  new  Bill.  Such  a 
class  appears  to  be  only  nominally 
placed  above  the  Licentiates  in  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  for  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible, as  the  Bill  at  present  stands,  that 
the  Licentiate  may  even  be  superior  to 
the  Inceptor  in  general  and  professional 
attainments.  On  this  subject,  Professor 
Quain  justly  remarks:  "The  association 
of  a  degree  with  the  letters  testimonial, 
in  the  manner  which  may  be  said  to 
be  done  in  the  Bill,  namely,  without 
elevating  the  Licentiate,  would  cer- 
tainly have  the  effect  of  augmenting 
the  number  of  degrees,  and  so  would 
promote  the  interest  of  those  conferring 
them.  And  it  might  prove  of  some 
advantage  to  the  possessor  of  the  title 
of  a  degree,  if  this  should  pass  current 
with  the  public,  for  what,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  would  not  be, —  a  sign 
of  superior  attainments  ;  but  assuredly 
such  a  measure  would  not  promote  the 
real  respectability  of  the  profession,  or 
contribute  in  any  way  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public*."  In  short,  under  the 
Act,  a  two  years'  matriculation  in  a 
University,  with  the  production  of 
Letters  Testimonial,  will  entitle  a  per- 
son to  examination  for  the  degree  of 
Inceptor,  or,  as  we  must  understand  it. 
Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and  when  ob- 
tained upon  such  easy  terms,  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as  the  purchase  of  a 
title  which  may  carry  more  weight  with 
the  public  than  it  deserves. 

Under  the  22nd  clause  of  the  Bill, 
which  refers  to  what  is  there  termed 
"  Restriction  on  Medical  Degrees,"  it 
is  ordered  that  no  degree  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  shall  be  granted,  except  to 
students  upon  examination,  who  shall 
have  been  matriculated  for  two  years 
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in  a  University,  or  in  a  Medical  School 
recognized  by,  or  in  connexion  with,  a 
University.  They  are  required  t(5  pos- 
sess competent  skill  and  knowledge  of 
medicine,  and  of  the  sciences  connected 
therewith,  and  of  the  English  and  Latin 
languages  at  least.  The  amount  of 
this  preliminary  knowledge,  and  the 
time  at  which  the  possession  of  it  should 
be  tested  in  a  candidate,  are  matters 
upon  which  the  clause  is  silent;  al- 
though the  selection  of  a  University  for 
matriculation  and  examination  must 
materially  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  these  are  defined.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  a  check  upon  any  unfair 
advantage  accruing  to  a  particular  Uni- 
versity would  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Council  of  Health  ;  but  this 
would  be  entirely  an  accident  de- 
pending on  the  view  of  the  majority. 
The  practice  of  the  profession  through- 
out Great  Britain  will  be  in  the  mean- 
time thrown  open,  and  the  Council 
may  allege  that  the  amount  of  prelimi- 
nary knowledge,  and  the  time  at  which 
it  is  tested  by  examination,  may 
be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  which  the  student  is  matri- 
culated. At  any  rate  there  is  no  pro- 
tection against  such  a  decision,  and  the 
Council  may  perchance  hold  the  opi- 
nion expressed  by  the  medical  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  before 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  i.  e. 
"  that  the  habits  of  a  student  who  has 
gone  through  a  very  long  and  varied 
course  of  literature  and  science,"  (this 
is  an  exaggerated  statement  of  what  is 
really  required)  "  are  not  those  Avhich 
will  fit  a  man  for  that  kind  of  inter- 
course with  the  world  by  which  a  phy- 
sician must  live." 

According  to  Professor  Quain,  and 
we  believe  him  to  be  correct  in  the 
statement,  the  Scotch  Univ\  -ities,  ^rith 
the  exception  of  that  of  Aberdeen 
•  which,  however,  has  latterly  been 
obliged  to  succumb  in  this  respect, 
have  always  advocated,  and  still  conti- 
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nue  to  advocate,  "  the  lowest  amount 
of  previous  education"  in  their  gra- 
duated. Many  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons,  however,  who  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  University,  held  a  con- 
trary opinion,  and  by  this  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners  appear  to  have 
been  guided  in  their  Report. 

Under  the  new  Bill  it  is  left  entirely 
optional  to  Universities  to  examine 
when,  and  to  what  extent,  they  please, 
into  the  general  knowledge  and  educa- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  diploma ;  and 
in  this  respect  such  a  degree  of  latitude 
is  allowed,  that  one  University  may 
easily  gain  an  advantage  over  another, 
by  sending  forth  an  inferior  class  of 
graduates. 

In  the  University  of  London,  which 
it  is  important  to  observe  is  not  of  it- 
self a  medical  school,  nor  are  all  its 
examiners  the  teachers  of  the  graduates 
who  come  before  them,  it  is  ordered 
that  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  must  have  taken 
a  degree  in  arts  in  a  University,  or 
must  have  passed  the  matriculation 
examination,  before  he  can  present 
himself  for  the  first  examination.  It 
is  easy  to  suppose,  that  if  any  Univer- 
sity were  to  regard  this  test  slightingly, 
and  to  apply  it  at  any  time  during  the 
course  of  study  to  the  candidates  for 
the  diploma,  they  would  obtain  a  con- 
siderable advantage  over  other  Univer- 
sities; for  we  believe  that  a  great 
number  of  students  would  flock  to  that 
locality  where  the  minimum  of  preli- 
minary knowledge  was  required;  in- 
deed, we  should  here  find  congregating 
the  rejected  of  other  CoUcgce  and  Uni- 
versities. As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may 
cite  the  evidence  of  an  Aberdeen  pro- 
fessor, who  states  that  "  in  the  year 
1826,  that  University  required  that  no 
candidate  should  be  admitted  to  exa- 
mination for  a  medical  degree,  unless 
he  held  a  degree  in  arts,  and  having 
allowed  reasonable  time  to  elapse  for 


intimation  before  enforcing  the  rule, 
the  Universitj'  did  not  alter  the  regula- 
tion until  the  end  of  fourteen  years, 
when  it  was  compelled  to  abandon  it, 
finding  itself  unable  to  maintain  the 
regulation  single-handed ;  and  it  expe- 
rienced the  mortification  of  being 
obliged  to  adopt  too  low  a  standard  of 
attainment  in  preliminarj-  education !" 
As  the  ]\Iedical  Reform  Bill  at  present 
stands,  the  University  of  London  must, 
like  that  of  Aberdeen,  either  abandon 
the  position  of  insisting  upon  a  degree 
in  arts  as  preliminary  to  the  medical 
degree,  or  such  an  alteration  should  be 
made  as  to  compel  all  Universities  to 
adopt  the  same  standard  for  granting 
their  degrees*.  The  evidence  given 
before  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioners shows,  that  the  object  of  the 
Scotch  Universities  was  to  place  the 
degree  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
had  the  minimum  amount  of  prclimi- 
naiy  education.  The  effect  of  this  has 
been,  that  while  in  England  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  raise  the  medical 
practitioner,  by  demanding  good  pre- 
liminary knowledge,  in  Scotland  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  advance  what- 
ever. 

Professor  Quain  has  pointed  out  that 
the  'J2d  and  23d  clauses  of  the  Bill  are 
so  drawn,  as  exactly  to  suit  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Scotch  Universities;  audit 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  tJicy  are 
opposed  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
John  Tliomson,  Dr.  Abercrombie,  Dr. 
Davidson,  and  other  extra-academical 
men  of  professional  standing,  all  of 
whom  advocated  a  good  preliminary 
education.  If  the  Inceptorship  be 
granted  without  the  previous  posses- 


*  Much  has  been  said  aliout  the  iniportanrc  of 
the  principle  in  the  IJill,  that  every  individual 
should  have  an  equal  rijfht  to  practise  thronghout 
the  United  Kinijdoni.  The  e(iuity  of  this  iirin- 
ciple  is  undieputcd,  but  it  is  at  th'-  same  time 
only  a  matter  of  coniuiou  justice,  that  all  Uni- 
versities and  Collejrcs  should  confer  that  rijsrht 
u|<oii  a  uniform  staudard  of  (iualiticatiou. 
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sion  of  a  degree  in  arts — if  the  candi- 
date be  required  to  have  only  a  know- 
ledge of  the  English  (!)  and  Latin  lan- 
guages at  least, — and  his  competency 
be  tested  at  any  period  of  his  studies 
by  men  who  have  already  openly  de- 
clared their  opinion,  that  "  habits  of 
business"  and  "  a  knowledge  of  the 
world"  are  of  more  importance  to  a 
physician  than  a  good  preliminary  edu- 
cation,— it  is  very  clear  that  Edinburgh 
will  become  the  University  for  the  new 
Inceptors;  and  unless  the  English  Col- 
leges and  Universities  lower  their 
standard  in  respect  to  general  attain- 
ments, to  meet  the  Edinburgh  level,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  English 
schools  will  be  deserted.  The  licen- 
tiates who  receive  their  diplomas  from 
the  English  Colleges  may  be  in  reality 
a  superior  class  of  men,  but  the  Incep- 
tors may  take  rank  before  them  as  gra- 
duates, and  will  be  entitled  to  all  their 
rights  and  privileges  at  less  cost  in  re- 
spect to  general  and  medical  education. 
Besides,  if  a  man  can  enter  the  profes- 
sion more  easily  as  an  inceptor  than  a 
Licentiate,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
which  path  will  be  chosen  by  the  ma- 
jority. The  Bill  certainly  makes  no 
provision  respecting  the  period  of  study 
and  form  of  extmiination  for  licen- 
tiates ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  these 
will  be  lower  than  they  are  at  present 
and  if  not,  they  are  far  above  what 
would  be  necessary  under  it  to  consti- 
tute an  Inceptor. 

From  these  considerations,  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  not  all  surprising,  that  the 
Bill  should  meet  with  such  favour  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  or  that 
in  a  late  number  of  a  journal  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  sentiments  of 
the  University  we  should  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage.  "  "We  have  only  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Bill  will  be  spee- 
dily passed  into  law,  and  that  in  so 
doing  it  will  preserve  all  its  essential 
characters."     Among    these    essential 


characters,  there  is  certainly  oa 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  creation 
of  a  grand  monopoly  with  respect  to 
medical  education  and  the  granting  of 
degrees. 


Practical  RonaviiS  on  nome  Hxhausting 
Diseases,  pnrticidurly  those  incident 
to  Women.  By  Sir  James  Eyre,M.D. 
London,  1S45.  8vo.pp.7o.  Cliurchill. 
This  little  work  is  written  in  a  style  as 
unpresuming  and  as  free  from  dogma- 
tism as  it  could  have  been  had  the  author 
considered  himself  a  mere  acolyte  in  the 
profession,  rather  than  what  he  really 
is,  a  man  of  experience.  It  affords  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  shoals  of  thin 
inanities,  in  the  form  of  "  Remarks" 
and  "  Observations,"  which  are  conti- 
nually disgusting  the  profession  by  the 
shallowness  of  their  facts  and  the  depth 
of  their  assurance. 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  recom- 
mend the  oxide  of  silver  as  a  remedy 
in  pyrosis,  in  certain  cases  of  gastric 
disorder,  in  heemoptysis  and  htijmate- 
mesis,  but,  above  all,  in  atonic  menor- 
rhagia,  whether  the  result  of  unduly 
prolonged  menstruation,  as  a  sequela 
of  labour  or  abortion,  as  occurring  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  or  as  caused  by  organic 
lesion.  This  remedy  was  recommended 
by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Lane,  in  a  paper 
which  appeared  in  the  Medico- Chirur- 
gical  Review  for  1S40,  where  it  was 
stated  that  M.  Serre,  of  Montpellier, 
believed  it  to  possess  anti-syphilitic 
powers,  the  dose  being  from  half  a 
grain  to  six  grains  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Its  usefulness  was  proved  in 
gastrodynia,  pyrosis,  menorrhagia,  hae- 
morrhage from  the  bowels,  in  diar- 
rhoea, in  one  case  of  irritable  bladder, 
and  in  another  where  there  was  colli- 
quative perspiration ;  its  effects  are 
stated  to  have  been  speedy,  and  to  have 
been  produced  without  a  single  bad 
symptom.  Dr.  Golding  Bird  is  reported 
to  have  tried  it  in  one  hundred  cases, 
and  "  thinks  well  of  it  in  menorrha- 
gia," considering  its  properties  to  be 
tonic  and  to  a  certain  degree  sedative. 
Dr.  Clendinning  thought  it  useful  in 
epileptic  and  gastralgic  affections.  The 
result  of  Sir  J.  Evre's  observations  has 
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been  fully  confirmatory  of  the  high 
character  here  given  of  the  oxide. 

The  author  proceeds  to  record  his 
experience  of  this  remedy  in  pyrosis, 
haemoptysis,  and  menorrhagia.  In  the 
first  of  these  diseases,  pyrosis,  he  con- 
siders that  "  the  oxide  of  sih'er,  given 
in  half-grain  doses  thrice  daily,  will 
prove  more  effectual  than  any  medi- 
cine which  has  yet  been  employed." 
It  has  not  once  failed  in  his  hands. 
In  seven  successful  cases,  all  occur- 
ring in  females,  the  medicine  pro- 
duced a  cure  within  six  weeks  ;  in  most 
of  the  instances  its,  use  was  continued 
for  nearly  a  month,  but  in  one  or  two 
this  was  rendered  necessary  only  by 
relapses  consequent  upon  accidental 
circumstances.  In  nearly  all,  great 
improvement  took  place  in  a  few  days. 
Constipation  was  present  in  most  of 
these  cases  ;  and  this  had  to  be  removed 
previously  to  administering  the  oxide. 
Three  cases  of  gastralgia  in  which  it 
was  successfully  used,  are  also  related. 

Six  cases  of  haemoptysis,  and  two  of 
hsematemesis,  in  which  the  oxide  was 
given,  are  next  recorded.  With  regard  to 
the  instances  of  the  former  disease,  we 
cannot  altogether  agree  with  the  author 
that  "  in  these  cases  enough  has  been 
detailed  to  evince  the  great  pov.er  of 
the  remedy,"  for  the  followingreasons: — 
its  effects  upon  the  disease  appear  to  have 
been  by  no  means  prompt ;  thus,  in  one 
case,  the  haemorrhage  was  stopped  in  five, 
and  in  another  only  in  ten  days.  In  three 
others  the  medicine  is  stated  to  have  pro- 
duced its  effect  "soon,"  "progressively" 
(within  a  fortnight),  and  "gradually," 
In  the  remaining  cases  the  time  occu- 
pied by  tlie  cures  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  a  month.  We  doubt  not  that 
in  most  of  these  instances,  the  author 
had  reason  to  believe  that  his  remedy 
was  productive  of  benefit,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  proved  that  it  was  the  cause  of 
the  cessation  of  the  haemoptysis  in  one 
or  two  of  them,— the  first  and  fifili,  for 
instance,  where,  as  the  bleeding  appears 
to  have  continued  for  a  month  or  more 
after  the  medicine  was  employed,  its 
cessation  may,  at  length,  have  been  due 
to  natural  causes.  In  not  one  of  them 
does  the  htcmoptysis  appear  to  have 
been  checked  by  the  oxide  sooner  than 
it  probably  might  have  been  by  the 
ordinary  remedies;  nor  indeed  by  any 
means  so  soon  as  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary for  the  safety  of  the  patient,  had 
the  symptoms  Ijcen  of  a  very  urgent  cha- 


racter. Judging  merely  from  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  these  six  cases,  it 
would  appear  that  the  oxide  of  silver 
(given  in  the  common  doses)  does  not 
put  a  stop  to  the  haemorrhage  until 
after  its  administration  has  been  con- 
tinued for  at  least  five  days,  which,  of 
course,  w^ould  not  answer  in  aggra- 
vated cases.  In  many  instances  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  check  the  bleeding 
within  a  few  hours,  and  this  we  often 
can  do  with  the  diacetate  of  lead  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  ordinary  means. 
Still,  in  less  urgent  cases,  there  is  great 
advantage  in  possessing  a  remedy 
which,  although  it  may  act  slowly,  has 
not  the  well-known  disadvantages  of 
the  lead,  or,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  the  ni- 
trate of  silver,  in  causing  discoloration 
of  the  skin.  It  is  impossible  to  help  no- 
ticing how  large  a  quantity  of  blood  is 
reported  to  have  been  coughed  up  at 
one  time  by  most  of  the  patients  with 
haemoptysis, whose  cases  are  here  given; 
in  five  out  of  the  six  the  smallest  quan- 
tity stated  to  have  been  expectorated 
was  half  a  pint,  and  in  two  it  was  from 
a  pint  and  a  half  to  a  quart.  Of  course 
persons  with  haemoptysis  do  occasion- 
ally cough  up  quantities  of  blood  even 
larger  than  thoe  here  mentioned, 
but  this  does  not  usually  happen. 
The  author  appears  to  have  trusted  al- 
together to  the  statements  of  the  pa- 
tient, whose  account  of  the  amount  of 
haemorrhage  are  proverbially  always 
exaggerated. 

The  author's  treatment  of  various 
forms  of  menorrhagia  by  this  remedy 
appears  to  have  been  far  more  certainly 
successful  ;  discharges  of  very  long 
standing  often  yielding  under  its  use 
in  less  than  a  week.  As  the  oxide  of 
silver  is  immediately  converted  into  the 
chloride,  in  contact  w'th  the  gastric 
secretions,  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
this  salt  might  not  be  substituted  for  it. 
We  shall  not,  however,  enter  any  fur- 
ther into  details,  but  we  recommend  to 
tlie  profession  an  attentive  perusal  of 
this  useful  little  essay. 

The  Prescribcr's  Pharmacopccia  ;  con- 
tainbu)  all  the  Medicines  in  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopceia.  By  a  Practising 
Physician.      3d    Edition,  pp.    132. 
Churchill.     1845. 
This  little  work,which  has  now  reached 
a  third  edition,  has  the  simple  form  of 
a  pocket-book,   and    is  therefore  well 
fitted  for  a  pocket  companion.     That 
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it  has  in  a.  short  period  gone  through 
two  editions,  is  a  clear  proof  of  its 
having  met  with  a  very  favourable  re- 
ception from  the  profession.  It  is  well 
fitted  to  occupy,  in  England,  the  place 
which  the  "  Xouveau  Formulaire  Pra- 
tique" has  for  a  long  time  held  in 
France.  The  arrangement  is  extremely 
simple,  being  founded  on  the  properties 
of  the  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations. It  is  divided  into  tliree 
parts  :  the  first  treating  of  remedies  for 
infernal  use,  containing  formulce,  doses, 
&c. ;  the  second,  of  remedies  for  exter- 
nal use,  the  latter  including  the  safe 
preparations  for  the  employment  of  the 
powerful  alkaloids  by  the  endermic 
method ;  and  in  the  last  part  we  find  a 
summary  of  various  matters  interesting 
to  the  practitioner,  as,  for  example,  an 
account  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes ; 
the  temperature  of  baths;  the  proportion 
of  opium,  mercury,  arsenic,  and  antimo- 
ny, in  the  more  common  medicinal  pre- 
parations ;  the  proportion  of  doses,  ac- 
cording to  age ;  and  the  temperature 
and  properties  of  the  principal  mineral 
waters  in  England  and  the  continent. 
We  regard  it  as  a  most  useful  compen- 
dium of  information  :  it  requires  only 
to  be  more  widely  known,  in  order  to 
have  a  still  wider  circulation. 
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Scirrhous  Stricture  of  the  Colon — Commu- 
nication between  the  Colon  and  Stomach 
— Death.  Reported  by  Mr.  Whitbourn. 
Admitted,  Nov.  G,  1844,  under  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, for  carcinoma  of  the  umbilicus. 

M C ,  aged  G4,  a  widow  of  Scotch 

extraction,  the  mother  of  a  family,  of  tem- 
perate habits,  and  general  good  health,  re- 
siding at  IMile  End.  For  five  years  she  had 
had  a  protrusion  at  the  umbilicus,  in  size 
about  a  third  of  a  hen's  egg,  soft  and  elas- 
tic. About  a  year  after  this,  she  suffered 
from  what  was  called  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  During  the  course  of  the  year 
immediately  preceding  her  admission,  she 
had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  aperient  medi- 
cine to  relieve  occasional  constipation  ;  and 
had  experienced  general  abdominal  tender- 
ness. During  the  latter  half  of  the  above 
period,  the  protrusion  at  the  umbilicus  had 
become  gradually  harder,  had  assumed  a 
bluish  or  purple  colour,  and  was  very  painful. 
She  applied  a  bandage,  which,  however, 
rather  increased  her  sufferings.  Suppuration 
afterwards  took  place,  followed  by  discharge 
of  unhealthy  pus,  mixed  with  blood. 


On  admission,  the  tumor  was  about  the 
size  of  half-a-crown  in  circumference,  and 
elevated  nearly  half  an  inch  above  the  sur- 
rounding integuments  ;  it  was  red,  and  very 
tender,  and  disciaarged  a  thin  serous  matter 
of  reddish  colour.  The  countenance  did  not 
indicate  malignant  disease.  The  processes 
of  inspiration  and  defaecation  were  accom- 
panied with  pain.  Equal  parts  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  and  powdered  opium  were 
applied  to  the  tumor,  and  the  bowels  were 
regulated  by  purgatives,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  enemata.  On  the  16th,  the  bowels 
Were  confined,  and  she  first  complained  of 
sickness,  followed,  on  the  next  day,  by 
bilious  vomiting,  and  severe  abdominal  pain. 
Tumors  were  now  discovered,  extending 
from  the  epigastric  to  the  left  hypochondriac 
region.  On  the  19th,  the  bowels  had  been 
relieved ;  the  motion,  passed  with  pain,  was 
scanty,  aud  contained  shreds  of  disorganized 
mucous  membrane ;  there  were  shooting 
pains  about  the  umbilicus.  From  the  20th 
to  the  21st  she  vomited  about  three  pints 
of  ffficulent  matter,  of  dark  colour,  and 
liquid.  The  bowels  were  confined.  On  the 
27th,  it  was  discovered  that  the  tumor  was 
extending  to  the  left  lumbar  region.  On 
the  29th,  more  bilious  matter  was  vomited, 
and  the  abdominal  pain  was  more  marked. 
The  bowels  were  opened  by  means  of  enemata, 
as  medicine  by  the  mouth  induced  fseculent 
vomiting  :  brandy  and  water  and  arrow- 
root were  ordered.  On  Dec.  7th,  she  had 
vomited  two  jiints  of  fteculent  matter,  of 
greater  consistence,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  come  from  the  large  intestine.  The 
vomiting  was  repeated  on  the  11th.  On  the 
15th,  the  pulse  was  54,  small.  On  the 
IGth,  she  had  passed  a  bad  night :  the  pulse 
was  81  ;  the  urine  small  in  quantity,  and 
loaded  with  lithates.  From  the  loth  to  the 
17th  she  vomited  from  two  to  three  pints  of 
dark-coloured  blood,  mixed  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  fsculent  matter.  She 
conipledned  of  much  pain,  the  countenance 
was  anxious,  the  pulse  120,  weak.  There 
was  much  hardness  in  the  epigastric  region, 
and  on  examining  the  abdomen,  tumors  were 
discovered  in  the  ascending,  transverse,  and 
descending  colon.  On  the  21st  the  vomiting 
had  continued  ;  the  tongue  was  brown  and 
di7;  the  pulse  120,  hard.  The  catheter 
was  required  in  the  evening,  and  its  use  con- 
tinued till  the  2Gth,  but  it  was  observed  that 
the  strength  was  declining,  though  unaccom- 
panied by  any  emaciation.  On  the  28th, 
the  catheter  was  again  required  ;  bilious  and 
fseculent  vomiting  continued  ;  the  breathing 
became  oppressed,  the  legs  began  to  swell, 
and,  on  January  9th,  emaciation  was  ob- 
served. On  the  14th,  the  countenance  was 
flushed  and  anxious ;  there  was  pain  at  the 
epigastrium  ;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  im- 
perceptible.     On   the  following    day    she 
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rallied  slightly;  but  on  the  17th,  having 
vomited  about  three  parts  of  a  pint  of  fiecu- 
lent  matter,  she  died  in  the  afternoon.  The 
tumor  at  the  umbilicus,  for  which  she  had 
come  into  the  hospital,  had  been  removed 
by  the  escharotics  about  three  weeks  after 
her  admission. 

Account  of  the  post-mortem  examination, 
by  Mr.  King. 

The  lungs  contained  seven  or  eifcht  round, 
coarse,  reticular,  creamy  tubers,  the  size  of 
nuts.  An  undefined  scirrhous  state  of  parts 
at  the  umbilicus  ;  some  adhesions  about  the 
liver  and  gland  below.  The  left  end  of  the 
arch  of  the  colon  was  contracted  and  dense  ; 
from  this  there  was  a  wide  opening  into  a 
slough  cavity,  the  size  of  an  egg,  hard  and 
contracted,  with  a  simple,  free,  sinuous  canal 
into  the  stomach,  near  the  mesian  line. 

Tubercles  occupied  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver,  the  size  of  a  child's  head  (with  a  par- 
tial coating  of  peritoneum,  half  an  inch 
thick,  even  and  semi-transparent)  radiating, 
dissolving  ;  watery  and  numerous  tubercles 
in  the  liver,  and  about  the  described  parts  ; 
also  in,  on,  or  about  the  uterus,  scattered 
as  beans.  The  csecum  only  was  distended. 
The  ileum  was  large,  the  serous  surfaces  in- 
jected and  grey. 

ST.  JAMES'S  INFIRMARY. 

Case  of  Congestive  Apoplexy,  with  supposed 

Spontaneous  Perforation  of  the  Stomach. 

Communicated  by  J.   G.  French,  Esq. 

Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary  of  St.  James's, 

Westminster. 
In  the  case  about  to  be  related  the  deceased 
was  a  little  girl  of  a  lively  disj)osition,  and 
between  two  and  three  years  of  age.  She 
had  been  labouring  under  hooping-cough  for 
a  considerable  period.  This,  however,  had 
latterly  produced  but  slight  inconvenience. 
Her  appetite  was  in  general  very  good,  and 
her  parents  thought  she  ate  too  much  food. 
For  some  time  previously  to  the  attack  about 
to  be  described,  the  child  had  been  observed 
to  complain  occasionally  after  her  meals,  of 
a  sensation  as  if  she  felt  a  bone  in  her  sto- 
mach. As,  however,  her  health  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  affected,  no  particular  attention 
was  paid  to  this  by  the  jjarents.  On  Satur- 
day, the  18th  January  la.st,  while  engaged  in 
play,  she  was  suddenly  observed  to  fall  into 
a  sitting  posture, — .she  then  jumped  up,  pre- 
sented a  frightened  appearance,  vomited,  and 
became  convulsed  and  insensible.  On  in- 
quiry, it  was  found  th<it  she  had  eaten  her 
dinner  as  usual  at  two  o'clock,  and  the  attack 
first  mentioned  came  on  at  half-i)ast  five. 
Her  dinner  had  consisted  on  that  day  of 
beef-tea,  salt  beef,  pease  pudding,  potato, 
and  suet  dumpling. 

The  child  was  immediately  undressed  and 


placed  in  a  warm  bath,  when  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  chest  appeared  to  be  dis- 
tended by  a  considerable  swelling,  which  ex- 
tended downwards  into  the  abdomen.  Leeches 
and  a  cold  lotion  were  applied  to  the  head  ; 
an  attempt  was  made  to  administer  calomel 
and  castor  oil,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  an 
enema  was  used.  The  child,  however,  did 
not  rally,  but  remained  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete insensibility  from  the  attack  until  it 
died.  Death  took  place  at  half-past  four 
o'clock  the  following  morning, — therefore 
twenty-three  hours  after  the  seizure. 

Inspection. — This  was  made  three  days 
after  death.  The  brain  was  found  highly 
congested  throughout  its  whole  substance ; 
the  membranes  were  also  congested,  but  to  a 
less  degree.  Theventricles  contained  no  fluid. 
In  the  chest  the  heart  and  lungs  ajipeared  per- 
fectly healthy  ;  the  only  exception  to  this  w'as 
that  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larger  bron- 
chial tubes  was  somewhat  reddened.  The 
most  remarkable  appearances  were  found  in 
the  abdomen.  The  cardiac  extremity  of  the 
stomach  was  perforated  by  an  aperture  of 
about  three  inches  in  diameter.  It  pre- 
sented a  wide,  open,  irregular  laceration ;  the 
edges,  soft,  thin  and  membranous,  running 
into  shreds  like  those  observed  in  spon- 
taneous perforations  of  this  organ.  There 
was  no  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach in  any  part,  nor  any  appearance  of 
disease, — in  one  or  two  j)atches  near  the 
aperture,  the  coats  appeared  to  be  slightly 
thinned.  The  mucous  membrane  forming 
the  edge  of  this  aperture  was  of  a  dark 
bluish  })lack  colour.  There  was  only  a  thin 
layer  of  mucus  on  the  stomach,  no  solid  or 
liquid  matter,  nor  any  appearance  of  food. 
It  seems  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  tea 
was  administered  in  the  twenty-three  hours 
during  winch  the  child  survived  the  attack, 
but  it  is  doubtful,  from  the  account  given  by 
the  parents,  whether  even  this  was  swal- 
lowed. There  were  no  traces  of  the  meal 
which  the  child  had  made,  three  hours  and  a 
half  before  its  seizure  ;  a  fact  further  esta- 
blished by  iodine  water  having  no  effect 
upon  the  contents  of  the  organ.  Nothing 
appeared  to  have  escaped  from  the  aperture  ; 
there  was  no  sign  of  extravasation,  no  mark 
of  peritoneal  inflammation,  nor  any  soften- 
ing of  the  s])leen  or  surrounding  structures 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  perforation. 
The  mucous  membrane,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, was  entirely  free  from  any  trace  of 
inflammation. 

These  appearances  were  considered  to  be 
so  remarkable,  that  an  accurate  drawing  of 
the  stomach  was  immediately  made. 

Tlie  intestines  were  healthy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  patch  of  redness  about  the  size 
of  a  sixpence  in  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
duodenum.  All  the  other  organs  were 
healthy. 
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Remarks.  —  The  first  question  which 
presents  itself  is,  whether  this  was  a  case  of 
death  from  poisoning  or  disease ;  for  it  oc- 
curred under  such  circumstances  as  to  ren- 
der a  coroner's  inquest  necessary.  The  facts 
detailed,  as  well  as  the  negative  proofs  de- 
rived from  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  show  that  this  could  not  have  been 
a  case  of  poisoning.  The  perforation  might 
have  been  ascribed  to  a  powerful  irritant, 
like  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid  ;  for  the  black- 
ened appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane 
at  the  aperture  somewhat  resembled  the  ef- 
fects of  these  poisons;  but,  1st,  the  symp- 
toms did  not  come  on  until  nearly  four  hours 
after  the  last  meal  taken,  whereas  these  acids 
produce  their  effects  immediately  ;  2d,  the 
symptoms  were  not  those  of  an  irritant 
poison  ;  3d,  there  was  no  sign  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  stomach  ;  4th,  no  appearance  of 
the  presence  of  these  two  acids  or  any  other 
poison  in  the  stomach.  A  narcotic  poison 
might  account  for  the  symptoms,  but  not  for 
the  perforation  ;  still,  it  is  impossible  to  ad- 
mit that  a  narcotic  poison  had  been  taken : — 
1st,  the  symptoms  came  on  suddenly,  and 
about  four  hours  after  the  last  meal ;  2d, 
there  was  no  appearance  of  narcotic  poison 
either  by  the  odour  or  by  the  application  of 
tests.  The  supposition  of  poisoning,  for 
these  reasons,  cannot  therefore  be  admitted. 

With  respect  to  disease,  the  principal 
question  to  be  considered  is  whether  the 
perforation  of  the  stomach  took  place  during 
life,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  and 
death,  or  whether  it  was  merely  the  result 
of  post-mortem  changes.  The  child  had  oc- 
casionally complained  of  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  as  of  the  sensation  of  a  bone 
in  her  side  after  eating,  but  she  had  not  suf- 
fered from  any  disease  of  the  organ,  and  her 
appetite  was  good  even  up  to  her  last  meal. 
The  symptoms  and  appearances  are  wholly 
unlike  those  observed  in  death  from  perfora- 
.  tion  of  the  stomach  as  a  result  of  disease. 
In  these  cases  the  person  is  suddenly  seized 
with  the  most  violent  and  excruciating  pain, 
vomiting,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of 
mortal  collapse.  The  intellectual  faculties 
are  retained,  and  the  individual  dies  from 
peritonitis.  After  death  an  aperture  is  found, 
commonly  small,  well  defined,  with  thick- 
ened edges  sometimes  discoloured, — marks 
of  disease  in  the  mucous  membrane  (ulcera- 
tion) in  or  near  the  seat  of  perforation, — 
extravasation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
— with  the  weU-marked  signs  of  peritoneal 
inflammation  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  On 
comparing  this  description  with  that  of  the 
symptoms  and  appearances  in  the  case  of  the 
deceased,  they  will  be  found  to  be  wholly 
dissimilar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  perfora- 
tion presented  all  the  characters  which  have 
been  assigned  by  pathologists  to  those  spon- 
taneously produced  by  chemical  action,  either 


after  death  or  during  the  last  moments  of 
life, — as,  for  example,  its  situation  at  the 
cardiac  extremity, — its  size,  occupyingnearly 
the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  stomach,— 
the  thin,  shreddy,  pulpy,  and  blackened 
edges, — the  absence  of  any  sign  of  disease, 
as  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  thickening  in 
the  mucous  membranes  ;  all  these  are  cir- 
cumstances which  appear  to  point  to  this,  as 
the  true  explanation.  It  is  perhaps  some- 
what unusual  to  find  the  stomach  thus  exten- 
sively perforated  from  spontaneous  causes  in 
so  young  a  subject,  and  admitting  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  view,  it  appears  to  show  that 
for  the  production  of  spontaneous  perforation 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  there  should 
be  food  in  the  stomach,  or  that  a  meal 
should  have  been  made  recently  before 
death. 

Death  was  ascribed  to  congestive  apo- 
plexy, an  opinion  founded  on  the  symptoms, 
coupled  with  the  highly  congested  state  of  the 
bi'ain  and  its  membranes. 

^^rocccDing^  of  ^ocicttcg. 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1845. 

Dr.  Watsox,  Vice-Presidext, 

IX  THE  Chair. 

Tivo  Cases  of  Formation  of  Artificial  Pupil, 
with  the  description  of  a  neir  instrument 
for  sei:ing  and  detaching  the  Iris,  By 
W.  R.  Beaumont,  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  University  of  King's  College, 
Toronto,  Upper  Canada,  &c. 
Ix  bringing  forward  these  cases,  the  object 
of  the  author  was  to  present  to  the  notice  of 
the  Society  a  forceps  which  he  has  invented 
for  seizing  the  iris,  and  detaching  its  ciliary 
margin  from  the  corpus  ciliare,  or  for  draw- 
ing any  portion  of  the  iris  through  a  wound 
in  the  cornea.  After  noticing  the  instru- 
ments used  in  these  operations,  and  particu- 
larly the  fine  hook  which  is  recommended 
by  ^Ir.  Lawrence,  he  remarks  that  the  hook 
sometimes  tears  its  way  out  of  the  iris,  in- 
stead of  detaching  it ;  but  in  using  the  for- 
ceps suggested  by  the  author,  this  laceration 
of  the  iris  without  its  detachment  never 
occurred,  and  he  never  failed,  in  any  in- 
stance, in  seizing  the  iris  at  the  first  attempt, 
and  close  to  its  ciliary  margin.  The  hook 
may  possibly,  in  transfixing  the  iris,  wound 
the  capsule  of  the  lens  ;  the  teeth  of  the  for- 
ceps are  too  short,  and  are  set  in  a  direction 
which  causes  them  to  enter  the  iris  obliquely. 
The  point  of  the  forceps,  when  the  blades 
are  closed,  is  perfectly  smooth,  the  teeth, 
being  then  concealed,  so  that  the  instrument 
may  be  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber 
without  risk  of  wounding  any  other  part 
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than  that  portion  of  the  iris  which  it  is  the 
operator's  intention  to  seize.  After  gi\  ing 
directions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  in- 
strument is  to  he  used,  the  author  concludes 
his  paper  by  narrating  two  cases.  One  was 
a  case  of  leucoma,  with  contracted  and 
adherent  [mpil,  in  which  an  artificial  pupil 
was  formed  by  detachment  of  the  iris  from 
the  ciliary  ligament.  The  vision  afterwards 
gradually  improved,  so  that  the  jiatient  was 
able  to  maintain  himself  by  his  labour  :  be- 
fore the  operation,  he  could  only  distinguish 
light  from  darkness.  The  other  was  a  case 
of  central  leukoma  of  the  right  eye,  the 
pupil  elongated  towards  the  temple  by  a 
previous  operation  for  artificial  pupil.  An 
artificial  pupil  was  formed  by  detaching  the 
iris  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ligamentum 
ciliare,  and  by  excision  of  some  of  the  de- 
tached portion  of  the  iris.  Vision  was  so 
much  improved  by  the  operation  that  the 
patient  was  able  to  read  large  print,  and  to 
sharpen  the  teeth  of  his  saw. 

Mr.  Cesar  Hawkixs  said  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  two  cases  detailed  in 
the  paper  before  the  Society  were  not  very 
favourable  to  the  instrument,  and  could 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  recommendations  to 
its  employment.  In  one  only  of  these  cases 
did  it  succeed  in  completing  the  operation  of 
separating  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  ligament; 
for  in  the  second  case  the  instrument  some- 
how became  entangled  in  the  iris,  and  had 
to  be  cut  cut. 

Case  of  Remarkable  Hypertrophy  of  the 
Finyers  in  a  Girl:  u-iili  a  notice  of  some 
similar  cases.  By  T.  B.  Curling,  Lec- 
turer on  Surgery,  and  Assistant-Surgeon 
to  the  London  Hospital. 
Eliza  Hitchcock,  aged  15,  the  subject  of 
this  congenital  malformation,  is  a  pale  sickly 
girl,  the  daughter  of  poor  parents.  On  the 
right  hand,  the  fore,  middle,  and  ring  fingers 
are  of  unusual  size.  The  enlargement  of  the 
fore  and  ring  fingers  is  only  slight,  but  the 
middle  one  is  of  extraordinary  jiroportions, 
measuring  as  much  as  five  inches  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  four  in  circumference.  On 
the  left  hand,  the  thumb,  index,  and  middle 
fingers,  are  hynertrophied.  The  index-finger, 
which  is  most  enlarged,  measures  five  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  four  in  circum- 
ference. The  middle  finger  has  a  lateral 
inclination,  occasioned  by  the  dis[)laced  ex- 
tensor tendon,  which  forms  a  bridle  along 
its  outer  edge.  Ail  parts  of  i.hese  hyper- 
trophied  fingers  are  equally  developed  in  ex- 
cess— the  bones,  articulations,  integuments, 
and  nails.  The  two  largest  fingers  are  fixed 
in  an  extended  position,  and  the  author 
attributes  the  girl's  inability  to  bend  them 
to  the  flexor  muscles  not  having  acquired  a 
development  corresponding  to  the  fingers 
upon  which  they  act. 


The  author  observes,  that  in  this  remarka- 
ble example  of  partial  hypertrophy,  there  is 
an  apparent  absence  of  all  those  circum- 
stances which  seem  favourable  to  excessive 
growth — a  feeble  constitution,  sparing  nutri- 
ment, no  extraordinary  exercise  of  the  part, 
and  no  enlarged  vessels  or  activity  of  circu- 
lation. It  would  seem  as  if  the  formative 
powers  which  we  see  in  some  few  cases  exer- 
cised to  excess  in  every  part  of  the  frame,  so 
as  to  make  a  giant,  had  been  limited,  in  this 
instance,  to  an  insignificant  part  of  the  ex- 
tremities. 

The  paper  contains  a  communication  from 
Professor  Owen,  giving  an  account  of  a  case 
analogous  to  the  preceding  one.  The  sub- 
ject was  a  child,  two  years  old.  The  middle 
finger  of  each  hand  was  nearly  twice  as  long, 
and  more  than  twice  as  thick,  as  the  index- 
finger. 

The  autlior  gives  the  particulars  of  a 
hand,  a  cast  of  which  was  given  to  him  by 
INIr.  Dimond,  of  Frith  Street.  It  is  from  a 
Spaniard,  the  governor  of  a  fort  in  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  and  presents  congenital 
hypertrophy  of  the  first  and  second  fingers 
of  the  right  hand.  The  second,  which  is  of 
enormous  size,  had  the  same  kind  of  lateral 
inclination  as  was  observed  in  one  of  the 
fingers  of  Eliza  Hitchcock.  The  author 
also  describes  a  cast  contained  in  the  museum 
of  King's  College,  London,  of  the  hand  of 
an  adult  in  which  the  middle  finger  is  hyper- 
trophied,  with  a  slight  lateral  inclination. 

The  author,  after  noticing  the  rarity  of 
this  malformation,  refers  to  two  published 
cases  of  it — one  recorded  by  Mr.  Power,  of 
Dublin,  the  other  by  Dr.  John  Reid.  In 
the  former,  tlic  fingers  were  divaricated  from 
the  middle.  In  all  the  four  foregoing  cases 
in  which  the  hypcrtrophied  fingers  were  bent 
to  one  side,  the  author  suspects  that  the  in- 
clination was  produced,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hitchcock,  by  the  tension  of  the  displaced 
extensor  tendon,  which  had  not  elongated 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  finger. 

The  author  notices  whether  it  be  possible, 
by  any  mode  of  treatment,  to  arrest  the 
inordinate  growtli  of  the  fingers  in  early  life. 
He  doubts  if  this  could  be  accomplished  by 
any  other  means  than  by  firm  and  long- 
continued  pressure ;  but,  in  addition  to  the 
suffering  attending  it,  the  impairment  of  the 
functions  of  the  part  caused  by  pressure 
constitutes  an  insuperable  objection  to  its 
employment.  In  a  case  where  one  finger 
only  was  enlarged  to  a  great  extent,  and 
nearly  useless,  he  recommends  its  removal. 
In  other  cases,  the  enlarged  finger  might  be 
reduced  in  size  by  amputation  of  the  distal 
phalanx. 

The  paper  is  concluded  by  a  brief  notice 
of  two  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  toes. 
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Description  of  a  Maljormalion  of  the  Duo- 
denum. By  Robert  Boyd,  M.D.  Com- 
municated by  Robert  Lee,  M.D,  F.R.S. 
This  morbid  specimen  was  from  a  male 
still-born  infant.  The  duodenum  was  en- 
larged, and  appeared  like  a  bladder  two- 
thirds  filled,  and  contained  a  greenish- 
coloured  fluid.  The  lower  or  most  distant 
part  from  the  stomach  was  imperforate,  and 
of  larger  calibre  than  the  upper  part,  so  that 
the  malformed  duodenum,  as  exhibited  in 
the  preparation,  is  somewhat  of  an  oval 
shape.  The  intestine  is  completely  closed 
by  a  transverse  membrane  at  the  lowest 
part  :  2^  inches  above  this,  a  valve  extends 
across,  nearly  half  closing  the  gut,  proceed- 
ing from  its  concave  side.  Around  the 
membrane  which  closes  the  duodenum  the 
small  intestine  is  attached,  and,  when  dried 
and  distended  with  air,  is  only  about  the 
thickness  of  a  writing-pen.  The  author,  in 
conclusion,  refers  to  various  writers  who 
have  given  an  account  of  similar  divisions, 
and  other  malformations  of  the  intestinal 
canal. 

A  Case  of  Abscess  in  the  Groin,  attended 
with  Symptoms  of  Hernia,  from  v:hich 
two  Lumhrici  Teretes  and  afterwards  Fce- 
cal  Matter  were  discharged,  and  the  pa- 
tient recovered.  By  Thos.  Howell, 
Esq.  of  Risborough.  Communicated  by 
Alex.  Shaw,  Esq. 

John  Stevenson,  aged  "0,  was  attacked 
with  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia.  The 
author  found  a  small  hard  tumor,  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  in  the  right  inguinal  re- 
gion, lying  over  Poupart's  ligament,  about 
midway  between  the  internal  and  external 
abdominal  rings.  At  first  he  supposed  it  to 
be  a  hernia,  but  on  careful  examination 
could  detect  no  impulse  on  coughing  nor 
detect  a  neck  towards  the  internal  ring,  and 
the  tumor  was  not  in  the  precise  situation  of 
inguinal  hernia,  and  he  was  led  to  conclude 
that  it  was  an  enlarged  inguinal  gland.  The 
symptoms  were  relieved  by  calomel  and 
opium  and  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  which  acted 
freely.  After  two  or  three  days  phlegmo- 
nous inflammation  took  place,  and  on  fluc- 
tuation being  perceived  the  part  was  opened 
and  four  ounces  of  pus  discharged.  On  the 
poultice  being  removed  next  morning,  two 
worms  (lumbrici  teretes)  each  from  five  to  six 
inches  long  were  found  in  it.  After  this, 
fseculent  matter  continued  to  escape  from 
the  wound  for  three  weeks.  He  also  passed 
per  anum  faeces,  but  not  of  so  bright  a  yel- 
low colour  as  that  from  the  groin.  The  dis- 
charge from  the  wound  gradually  diminished, 
and  in  five  weeks  the  author  succeeded  by 
means  of  pressure  in  healing  this  orifice. 
The  patient  stated  that  he  never  had  any 
hernia. 

Mr.  Cesar  Hawkins  would  allude  to 


one  point  in  the  paper,  particularly  as  he 
was  afraid  it  had  been  a  source  of  error  in 
diagnosis  in  some  other  cases.  He  referred 
to  the  fact  of  the  medical  attendants  of  the 
case  detailed  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  tumor  was  not  a  strangulated  hernia, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all  impulse 
in  it  ou  the  patient  coughing.  This  was 
really  one  reason  for  concluding  that  the 
hernia  was  strangulated.  In  nine  out  of  ten 
cases  of  strangulated  hernia  no  impulse 
would  be  communicated  to  the  swelling  on 
coughing. 

Dr.  Chowxe  mentioned  a  case  which 
bore  some  analogy  to  the  one  under  consi- 
deration. It  occurred  some  years  since, 
and  was  one  of  constipation,  to  relieve  which 
the  patient  swallowed  a  quantity  of  quick- 
silver. A  tumor  subsequently  formed  in  the 
groin,  and  opened  by  sloughing.  Two 
ounces  of  quicksilver  came  away,  with  fcecal 
matter,  from  the  opening.  The  symptoms 
presented  were  similar  to  those  in  the  case 
under  consideration.  The  patient  eventaally 
did  well. 

!Mr.  Arxott,  some  years  since,  had  a 
case  under  his  care  at  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital. The  patient,  a  young  girl,  had  an 
abscess  formed  on  the  right  side,  in  the 
situation  of  that  in  Mr.  Howell's  case  : 
the  integuments  sloughed,  and  there  was 
a  discharge  of  feecal  matter.  The  pa- 
tient recovered.  He  Eigreed  with  Mr. 
Hawkins  respecting  the  absence  of  im- 
pulse in  the  tumor  on  coughing,  in  strangu- 
lated hernia.  The  last  case  of  hernia  on 
which  he  had  operated  was  an  instance  of 
this  kind.  The  patient  was  an  old  woman, 
labouring  under  strangulated  femoral  hernia. 
Coughing  imparted  no  impulse  to  the  tumor. 
He  pointed  out  this  peculiarity  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  explained  his  reasons  for  operat- 
ing. The  patient  recovered  from  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  surgeon  was  often  puzzled  in 
reference  to  abscesses  having  communica- 
tion with  the  intestine.  He  had  a  short 
time  since  been  consulted  in  a  case  of  hernia, 
in  which  an  opening  had  been  made  into  a 
tumor  situated  in  the  groin,  and  which  had 
been  decided  not  to  be  hernial,  because 
there  was  no  impulse  imparted  to  it  on 
coughing.  The  surgeon  was  surprised  to 
find  a  quantity  of  faecal  matter  follow  the 
knife,  and  he  became  alarmed.  The  abscess 
was  on  the  left,  not,  as  usual,  on  the  right 
side.  No  hernia  existed,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  a  communication  between  the  abscess 
and  intestine.     The  patient  recovered. 

Case  of  Traumatic  Tetanus  successfully 
treated  by  large  quantities  of  Wine  and 
Brandy,  with  other  means.  By  James 
William  Ilott,  Esq.  of  Bromley,  Kent. 
The  patient,  a  robust  man,  aged  30,  was 

thrown  from  Lis  chaise,  Nov.  28,  and  met  witha 
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compound  fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  with 
considerable  injury  to  the  soft  parts.  By 
extension  the  bones  were  placed  in  a  good 
position,  and  it  was  determined  to  save  the 
limb.  The  patient  went  on  remarkably  well 
till  the  r2th  of  December,  when  tetanic 
spasms  first  commenced.  Healthy  granula- 
tions had  formed,  and  were  covering  the  de- 
nuded bone.  The  spasmodic  action  affected 
the  muscles  for  a  time  and  then  gave  way, 
the  muscles  of  the  jaw  being  those  mostly 
afiected.  On  the  14  th  he  complained  of 
cramp  and  spasm  in  the  chest.  A  blister 
was  applied,  and  calomel  and  cathartic  medi- 
cine administered.  15th.  The  pain  and 
spasm  of  the  chest  were  somewhat  relieved, 
but  he  was  very  weak,  I  He  was  ordered 
brandy  and  water,  and  medicine,  with  ether, 
every  two  or  three  hours,  after  which  he 
somewhat  rallied.  He  continued  much  the 
same  to  the  18th,  when  the  tetanic  symp- 
toms were  much  increased  in  severity,  and  in 
the  evening  there  was  opisthotonos.  Mr. 
John  Scott  saw  him,  and  agreed  in  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  the  stimulants,  and  sug- 
gested opiate enemata,  and  Ol.  Terebinth,  and 
Ol.  Ricini  internally.  This  treatment  was  pur- 
sued with  little  variation  till  the  21st,  when 
he  was  observed  to  be  extremely  low,  with  a 
pulse  about  40,  and  in  a  cold  clammy  jjer- 
spiration.  The  quantity  of  brandy  at  this 
time  administered  amounted  to  rather  more 
than  three  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Every  part  of  the  muscular  system  seemed 
affected  with  spasm.  Dec.  22d.  He  was 
much  the  same,  but  the  wound  was  looking 
more  healthy.  Dr.  Wilson  saw  him,  and 
urged  the  continuance  of  the  stimulants,  but 
recommended  the  entire  discontinuance  of 
opiates.  He  also  recommended  a  supposi- 
tory compound  of  quinine,  sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  camphor,  to  be  adminis- 
tered every  three  or  four  hours.  From  this 
period  he  continued  to  improve,  and  on  the 
26th,  all  tetanic  symptoms  had  disappeared. 
During  the  eight  days  at  which  the  disease 
was  at  its  height  the  patient  took  two  gallons 
of  brandy,  besides  wine,  beef-tea,  jelly,  &c. 
Jan.  29th,  the  wound  was  nearly  healed,  and 
he  was  daily  gaining  strength. 

In  a  supplement  to  this  communication, 
Dr.  Wilson  remarks  that  the  case  affords  a 
well-marked  instance  of  traumatic  muscle 
fever,  and  that  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
treated  was  one  of  unremitting  stimulus  and 
support,  opium  and  all  other  narcotics  being 
entirely  laid  aside  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
attack.  The  extent  and  severity  of  the  con- 
stitutionnl  disorder  were  strongly  indicated 
by  the  iiiditi'erence  of  the  patient  to  all  the 
ordinary  effects  of  the  alcoholic  stimulus. 
From  this  case  he  draws  the  important  pa- 
thological inference,  that  tetanus,  like  fever, 
is  a  disorder  of  the  entire  system.  Deter- 
mined specially  to  the  muscles,  it  is  conti- 


nually operative  in  the  other  structures  as 
i  n  the  universal  blood.  Generated  after  a 
definite  period  of  incubation,  it  requires 
time  for  its  development,  time  for  its  cure. 
On  these  views  and  indications  that  treat- 
ment that  assumes  to  be  rational  must  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  general  business  of  nutri- 
tion, rather  than  to  the  partial  agencies  of 
the  nerve.  Under  the  great  systematic  error 
of  ourmodern  pathology,  tetanus  is  encoun- 
tered almost  exclusively  by  opium  and  other 
narcotic  poisons.  There  is  no  plausible 
theory  to  account  for  the  preference  of  these 
fatal  drugs.  By  experience  they  have  long 
been  utterly  condemned. 

Mr.  Davis  had  heard  the  conclusion  of 
the  paper  repecting  opium  with  surprise. 
He  was  convinced  that  many  cases  of  teta- 
nus, which  had  been  the  result  of  gun-shot 
wounds,  had  been  saved  entirely  by  the  use 
of  opium.  The  state  of  the  medicine-chest 
was  such  when  these  cases  occurred  to  him, 
that,  "with  the  exception  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  ffither,  it  contained  nothing  which 
could  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  disease. 
Opium,  then,  was  the  sheet  anchor  on  which 
he  had  relied  ;  not  in  small  and  useless  doses, 
but  in  large  ones,  such  as  ten  grains,  which 
he  had  frequently  administered,  and  on  one 
occasion  had  increased  the  dose  to  twenty 
grains.  Mercurial  ointment  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  but  he  believed  without 
benefit.  Time,  as  had  been  said,  might 
modify  the  disease,  but  in  his  cases  the  pa- 
tient would  have  sunk  but  for  the  opium 
employed. 

Du.  King  had  heard  of  two  cases  of 
tetanus  treated  by  Dr.  Sutton,  of  Green- 
wich, in  which  the  patients  recovered,  from 
an  application  to  the  entire  surface  of  a 
very  powerful  opiate  liniment,  in  which  a 
pound  of  opium  was  dissolved.  He  had 
tried  the  same  plan  in  a  case  of  his  own,  but 
such  was  the  sedative  effect  of  the  applica- 
tion, that  the  heart's  action  was  arrested, 
and  the  patient  sunk.  Had  stimulants  in 
his  case  been  freely  administered,  he  thought 
the  patient  would  have  recovered.  However 
valuable  opium  might  be  in  this  disease, 
stimulants  were  also  necessary.  He  briefly 
referred  to  two  cases  of  tetanus  successfully 
treated  by  the  tobacco  enema. 

Dr.  Snow  remarked  that  the  case  under 
discussion  differed  from  most  cases  of  trau- 
matic tetanus,  as  in  this  instance  the  disease 
came  on  after  long-continued  pain  and  con- 
siderable purulent  discharge.  It  occurred 
more  generally  soon  after  injury,  and  whilst 
ihe  constitution  was  not  much  reduced  in 
strength.  It  commenced  in  this  case  with 
spasmodic  twitches,  such  as  might  result 
from  mere  debility,  and  which  he  had  re- 
cently seen  in  a  patient  reduced  by  rheuma- 
tism. The  treatment  pursued  in  the  case 
under  debate  had  been  doubtless  applicable, 
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ind  best  suited  to  it ;  but  before  we  could 
ay  down  a  law  for  the  treatment  of  tetanus 
;enerally  by  these  means,  we  must  have 
urther  experience. 

Mr.  Blizard  Curling  considered  that 
he  merit  of  carrying  the  case  to  a  successful 
ermination  was  due  to  Messrs.  Scott  and 
ilott,  who  had  attended  entirely  to  it  for  the 
irst  ten  days,  up  to  which  period  no  mate- 
ial  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  treat- 
nent  pursued.  It  was  known  that  generally, 
f  a  case  of  tetanus  could  be  carried  over  ten 
lays,  the  patient  usually  recovered.  He 
nentioned  a  case  of  tetanus  occurring  in  the 
London  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Scott,  in  which 
;he  same  treatment  as  employed  in  Mr.  Ilott's 
;ase  was  successful.  In  a  book  which  he,  Mr. 
[furling,  had  published  some  years  since  on 
;etanus,  he  had  given  his  opinion  respecting 
)pium  in  this  disease ;  that  opinion  re- 
nained  unchanged.  He  had  rerommended 
;he  use  of  stimulants  and  nutrition  in  the 
lisease,  because  it  was  of  an  exhausting 
character,  many  patients,  he  believed,  having 
lied  from  exhaustion. 

Mr.  Solly  had  lately  had  three  cases  of 
;etauus  under  his  care,  one  of  which  only 
•ecovereJ.  This  recovery  he  attributed  en- 
;irely  to  the  free  use  of  stimulants,  v.-hich 
ivere  administered  night  and  day  by  a  care- 
ful nurse.  He  regarded  the  employment  of 
jpium  in  this  disease  as  injurious. 

Du.  Jeaffresox  regarded  the  addendum 
af  Dr.  Wilson  as  forming  the  main  interest  of 
the  paper.  He  agreed  with  him  that  we 
should  treat  the  disease  on  enlarged  and  ge- 
neral principles.  We  could  lay  down  no 
arbitrary  rule.  He  had  seen  many  cases 
both  of  idiopathic  and  traumatic  tetanus, 
and  had  found  it  treated  successfully  by  a 
variety  of  treatment.  The  indications  pre- 
sented must  guide  us  in  our  proceeding. 
Purgatives  were  called  for  when  there  was  a 
general  febrile  condition  ;  stimulants  when 
there  v.ns  exhaustion.  In  some  instances 
neither  opium  nor  stimulants  were  admissi- 
ble, but  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Davis  as  to  the 
advantages  occasionally  of  large  doses  of 
opium. 

]Mr.  Simon  regarded  tetanus  as  a  disease 
in  which  the  mischief  was  reflected  on  a 
single  system  of  the  body  from  a  local  cause, 
and  therefore  that  it  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  disease  affecting  the  general  system. 
The  fact  of  the  vital  functions,  those  of  the 
nervous  system  and  of  the  intellect,  going 
on  well  to  the  last,  supported  this  opinion. 
Stimulants  and  tonics  acted  in  this  disease, 
probably,  by  enabling  the  patient  to  outlive 
it,  and  not  from  any  specific  influence  which 
they  exerted  over  the  poison  of  tetanus.  The 
disease  appeared  in  such  cases  to  terminate 
naturally  ;  this  was  particularly  the  case,  he 
thought,  when  the  disease  was  chronic. 
Tobacco  he  regarded  as  the  only  direct  anti- 


tetanic  medicine — if  we,  indeed,  had  any 
such — which  we  possessed ;  this  medicine 
soothed  the  spasm,  and  reduced  the  violence 
of  symptoms  generally.  Time  was  thus 
given  for  the  employment  of  nutrition  and 
stimulation,  and  any  other  means  which 
might  be  employed. 

Dr.  King  replied  to  questions,  that  in  the 
case  he  had  treated  by  the  external  applica- 
tion of  opium,  the  spasms  were  relieved,  but 
the  patient  went  into  a  fatal  sleep.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  free  use  of  stimulants  might 
have  been  attended  with  success.  The  quan- 
tity' of  opium  employed  was  a  pound  ;  it  was 
on  the  surface  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
patient  partook  of  a  glass  of  wine  at  12  p.m. 
At  3  P.M.  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 

j\Ir.  Streetek  thought  that  the  poisonous 
effects  of  the  opium  would  be  excited  by 
such  an  extensive  application. 

Mr.  CiESAR  Hawkins  remarked,  that 
time  cs  a  curative  agent  had  not  been  alluded 
to.  Like  other  vaunted  remedies  it  was, 
however,  occasionally  of  service. 

Dr.  Watson  replied,  that  the  element  of 
time  as  a  curative  agent  had  been  expressly 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  paper. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  May  13. 


jdccttong  from  ^oiirnal^. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

ACCOUNT    OF    A    REMARKABLE  FCETAL 
MONSTER,  BY  DR.  SPEEDY. 

The  author  was  called  to  attend  a  woman  in 
consequence  cf  prolapse  of  the  funis.  The 
pupil,  who  had  been  in  attendance  on  the 
case,  stated  that  the  prolapsed  cord  pulsated 
strongly  before  Dr.  Speedy's  arrival ;  it  was 
evident  that  the  child  had  been  alive,  but, 
when  the  author  came,  the  pulsation  had 
ceased.  As  no  bad  symptoms  presented 
themselves,  he  determined  to  leave  the  case 
to  nature.  A  head  presented,  and  after  forty 
hours'  labour  the  woman  was  delivered 
without  any  untoward  accident ;  but  the 
child  was  found  to  have  two  heads.  Upon 
first  looking  at  the  birth,  it  appeared  that 
the  right  hand  was  the  one  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  child,  and  that  the  other  was  ad- 
ventitious. Upon  dissection,  however,  this 
opinion  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

The  skeleton  presented  two  heads,  one  a 
little  higher  than  the  other  ;  these  were  sup- 
ported on  two  vertebrd  columns,  gradually 
converging,  but  each,  with  its  perfect  com- 
plement of  vertebral  bones,  becoming  fused 
about  the  sacrum.  There  was  a  single 
pelvis,  and  two  lower  extremities,  complete 
in  every  particular.  The  external  ribs  of 
each  Yertebral  column  were  normal ;  the  in- 
ternal ribs,  proceeding  from  the  nearly  pa- 
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rallel  vertebral  columns,  met  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  both  ;  and  at  their  junctions  pro- 
duced a  series  of  azvgous  prominences  pos- 
teriorly, which  collectively  had  the  aspect  of 
a  third  and  intermediate  spine  ;  the  external 
ribs  arched  forwards,  to  be  united  with  the 
sternum  ;  this  bone  was  evidently  formed  by 
the  fusion  of  two  sterna  in  the  median  line. 
However,  the  aspect  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  trunk  presented  a  single  thorax,  although 
the  ribs  entering  into  its  formation,  were  de- 
rived from  two  vertebral  columns.  On  each 
side  of  this  common  thorax,  there  was  a  well- 
formed  shoulder  and  arm.  Dissection  thus 
revealed  two  foetuses  nearly  perfect  down  as 
far  as  the  pelvis ;  but,  upon  looking  at  the 
cast  of  the  recent  children,  no  one  would 
imagine  that  this  was  the  case.  The  cast 
appeared  to  display  a  well-formed  single 
child,  with  two  upper  and  lower  extremities, 
but  with  an  additional  head  attached  to  it. 

Upon  dissection  there  were  found  two 
perfect  apparatuses  of  deglutition  ;  two  oeso- 
phagi ;  two  stomachs,  both  opening  into  a 
single  duodenum  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  was  single  :  moreover  there  was  a 
single  liver,  but  its  left  lobe  was  as  large  as 
the  right,  if  not  larger.  The  urinary  and 
genital  apparatuses  of  this  monster  (a  male) 
were  single  ;  the  testes  had  descended  into 
the  scrotum.  The  right  portion  of  the  dia- 
phragm was  deficient,  so  that  the  peritoneum 
and  pleura  were  in  contact  in  that  situation. 
The  contents  of  the  thorax  were  very  re- 
markable ;  there  were  four  lungs,  two  on 
each  side  ;  two  hearts  fused  with  each  other 
in  the  median  line,  with  two  systemic  auri- 
cles between  the  ventricles  :  there  were  two 
aortae  and  two  pulmonary  arteries  ;  one  aorta 
arched  to  the  left,  the  other,  and  smaller  one, 
to  the  right  :  each  arch  gave  off  a  subcladan 
and  carotids  corresponding  to  the  upper  ex- 
tremity and  head  belonging  to  each  foetus ; 
the  arches  of  the  two  aortse  terminated  in  a 
single  descending  aorta.  A  ductus  arterio- 
sus sprang  from  each  pulmonary  arterj-,  and 
joined  the  descending  single  trunk  ;  the 
veins  returning  from  the  upper  extremities 
and  head,  united  to  form  a  single  descend- 
ing cava.  In  fact,  the  anatomy  of  the  vis- 
cera seemed  to  show  a  transposition  of  the 
organs  in  one  ftetus,  which  permitted  an 
easy  fusion  of  the  median  viscera  from  above 
downwards.  In  this  monster,  there  was  a 
single  umbilical  cord  of  rather  a  large  size, 
containing  one  vein  and  two  arteries,  and 
proceeding  from  one  placenta.  —  Dublin 
Hospital  Gazette,  March  loth,  1845. 

WOUND  OF  THE  ANTERIOR  LOBES  OF  THE 
BRAIN,  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  IN- 
TELLECTUAL FACULTIES  UNTIL  DEATH 
(28  DAYS). 

The  following  interesting  observation  was 


communicated,  a  short  time  ago,  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  by  M.  Bla- 
quiore,  member  of  the  Academies  of  Madrid 
and  Mexico.  In  the  year  1843,  there  lived, 
in  the  quarter  San  Pablo,  at  Mexico,  the 
family  of  an  officer  of  cavalry.  A  son  of 
this  man — a  boy  of  12  years  of  age — was 
one  day  rashly  playing  with  a  loaded  horse- 
pistol,  his  brother,  4^  years  old,  being  in 
the  room  ;  when,  by  some  accident,  the  pis- 
tol was  discharged :  the  bullet  struck  the 
young  child,  traversing  his  head  from  temple 
to  temple,  and  afterwards  buried  itself  in 
the  plaster  of  the  opposite  wall. 

The  child  survived  until  the  29th  day 
after  the  accident,  and  was,  in  the  interim, 
seen  by  many  Mexican  and  foreign  phy- 
sicians.' When  seen  by  M.  Blaquiere,  upon 
the  20th  and  several  subsequent  days,  he 
was  found  sitting  up  in  bed,  amusing  him- 
self with  his  playthings,  and  eagerly  calling 
for  more  food  than  was  allowed  him  ;  he 
was  lively  and  cheerful,  except  during  the 
dressing  of  the  wounds,  manifesting  the  pos- 
session of  all  his  mental  faculties. 

After  death,  it  was  found  that  the  cranium 
had  been  perforated  about  I5  inches  above 
the  external  orbital  process  on  each  side  ; 
the  opening  produced  by  the  entrance  of  the 
ball  was  smaller  and  more  defined  than  that 
occasioned  by  its  exit ;  the  anterior  part  of 
both  hemispheres  had  been  traversed  by  the 
ball ;  in  front  of  the  canal  occasioned  by  its 
passage,  there  was  a  layer  of  cerebral  tissue, 
sLx  or  eight  lines  in  thickness,  and  the  grey 
matter  above  it  was  also  intact ;  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain  were  uninjured. — Bulletin 
de  V Academic  Royale. 

SURGERY. 

NEW  FRACTURE  OF  THE  HUMERUS. 

Dk.  Houston  laid  before  the  Pathological 
Society  of  Dublin  some  examples  of  a  pecu- 
liar lesion  of  bone,  which,  he  stated,  had 
never  been  appreciated  in  its  true  light  by 
the  profession  until  demonstrated  at  that 
society  by  Mr.  Smith  ;  he  meant  that  lesion 
of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus  to 
which  the  term  impacted  fracture  may  pro- 
perly be  applied.  He  had  three  specimens 
for  exhibition.  The  great  interest  attached 
to  the  observation  of  this  accident  was  the 
establishment  of  an  analogy  between  it  and 
a  similar  one,  which  also  had  been  first  no- 
ticed in  that  city  by  Dr.  Colics,  in  connec- 
tion witli  the  femur,  and  called  impacted 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Sir  Astley 
Coojier,  in  a  paper  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Re- 
ports, on  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  hu- 
merus, had  described  and  even  delineated 
this  accident,  but  without  taking  any  notice 
of  the  remarkable  impaction  to  which  the 
bones  were  subjected.     An  important  prac- 
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ical  observation  made  by  Dr.  Houston  was, 
;hat  in  all  his  cases  there  had  been  complete 
ind  firm  reunion  of  the  fragments,  by  bone, 
ind  that,  too,  with  only  a  trifling  degree  of 
leformity.  With  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of 
:his  injury,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  the  memoir 
ibove  alluded  to,  says  that  the  lower  frag- 
nent  gets  forward,  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
pressed  and  felt  under  the  pectoral  muscle, 
ind  lays  this  down  as  one  of  the  most  cha- 
■acteristic  symptoms  of  the  injury.  Dr. 
Houston  shewed  that,  in  his  cases,  and  also 
n  the  drawings  published  by  Sir  A.  Cooper 
md  Mr.  Smith,  in  which  the  fracture  ran 
;hrough  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus, 
:lose  to  the  articulating  surfaces,  the  dis- 
placement of  the  lower  fragment  was  more 
outwards  than  inwards,  the  impaction  being 
jf  such  a  nature  that  the  inner  edge  of  the 
jhaft  was  driven  into  the  centre  of  the 
spongy  part  of  the  head  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
:hat  the  detached  head  was  twisted  half 
round,  so  as  to  be  placed  somewhat  on  the 
inside  of  the  shaft ;  a  position  which  the 
bones  had  manifestly  taken  and  maintained 
Tom  the  first  moment  of  the  accident, 
ind  which  rendered  it  physically  impossible 
that  the  lower  fragment  could  ever  have 
been  felt  in  the  position  which  it  has  been 
said  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  to  assume,  under  the 
pectoral  muscle.  In  all  the  cases  of  the 
kind  of  fracture  known  to  Dr.  H.,  the  angle 
formed  at  the  point  of  the  lesion  was  salient 
outwards,  viz.  at  the  great  tuberosity ;  and 
this  was  shown  by  him  to  contrast  strongly 
with  the  deformity  in  a  specimen  in  which 
the  fracture  had  occurred  in  the  surgical 
neck  of  the  humerus,  or  close  below  the 
tuberosities,  as  here  the  lower  fragment  pro- 
jected to  the  inside  of,  and  beyond,  the 
upper,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  might  have 
admitted  readily  of  being  pushed,  when  re- 
cent, in  the  direction  of  the  axilla  and  pec- 
toral muscles,  and  of  being  felt  there. — 
Dublin  Hospital  Gazette,  April  1,  1845. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  FEMUR, 
WITH  PENETRATIOX  OF  THE  TROCHAN- 
TER. BY  M.  ROBERT,  SURGEON  TO  THE 
HOSPITAL  BEAUJOU,  PARIS. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fracture,  with  penetration  of 
one  fragment  of  bone  into  the  other,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  bone  should  present  a 
conical  form,  so  that  the  fracture  occurring 
near  the  base  of  the  cone,  the  smaller  portion 
may  pierce,  and  be  imbedded  in  the  larger 
one  ;  that  it  should  decrease  in  density  from 
the  summit  to  the  base  of  the  cone  :  and 
lastly,  that  the  cause  which  occasions  the 
fracture  should  tend  to  bring  the  extremities 
of  the  bone  forcibly  together. 

M.  Robert  shows  that  the  neck  of  the  fe- 
mur presents  the  anatomical  characters  just 
enumerated, — since   being  narrower  in  the 


middle  than  at  its  extremities,  it  may  be 
compared  to  two  truncated  cones,  the  one 
short  and  round,  corresponding  to  the  head, 
the  other  larger,  and  merging  into  the  tro- 
chanters ;  again,  the  neck  of  the  femur  con- 
sists externally  of  a  layer  of  compact  tissue, 
giving  origin  from  its  inner  surface  to  a 
multitude  of  lamina,  which  converge  towards 
the  head  of  the  femur,  and  by  crossing  form 
an  areolar  tissue  with  very  close  meshes ; 
inferiorly,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cancellated 
structure  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  less 
close  ;  hence,  these  conditions  render  diffi- 
cult the  penetration  of  the  head  of  the  femur, 
by  the  ii^erior  fragment,  but  greatly  facili- 
tate, and  render  almost  inevitable,  the  en- 
trance of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  into  the 
trochanter,  or  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the 
bone.  Almost  all  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur  are  the  resiilt  of  falls  upon  the 
great  trochanter.  Of  fifty-seven  cases  re- 
corded by  Sabatier,  Dessault,  and  W.  Smith, 
one  only  was  occasioned  by  a  false  step. 

The  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  neck  be- 
ing continuous  with  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  femur,  whilst  it  is  separated 
from  the  posterior  face  by  a  well-marked 
cavity,  and  by  the  projecting  line  which  de- 
scends from  the  great  to  the  small  tro- 
chanter, accounts  for  the  penetration  being 
almost  always  in  front,  as  well  as  for  the  ro- 
tation of  the  limb  outwards.  Indeed,  the 
axis  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  corresponds  to 
the  anterior  third  of  the  great  trochanter, 
and  the  fall  occurring  upon  the  middle  part 
of  this  apophysis,  tends  to  efface  the  digital 
cavity,  as  well  as  to  bring  into  contact  the 
inner  surface  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  neck,  and  to  cause  the 
protrusion  of  the  latter  anteriorly,  so  that 
the  point  fractured  forms  with  the  body  of 
the  bone  an  obtuse  and  prominent  angle, — 
whence  results  the  rotation  of  the  limb  oat- 
wards. 

M.  Robert  observes  that  penetration  is 
rare  in  intra-capsular  fractures  ;  he  cites  one 
example  only,  existing  in  the  Musee  Dupuy- 
tren,  where  the  penetration  was  incomplete, 
and  limited  to  the  inferior  and  posterior  part 
of  the  base  of  the  neck. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from  the 
observations  of  various  authors  that  although 
penetration  is  frequent  in  extra-capsular 
fractures,  it  is  common  only  in  old  persons, 
especially  those  in  whom  the  neck  of  the  fe- 
mur is  voluminous.  These  fractures  are 
usually  seen  in  the  base  of  the  neck  ;  an- 
teriorly, they  follow  the  line  which  extends 
from  the  great  to  the  small  trochanter; 
posteriorly,  they  are  seen  at  one- fifth  to 
one-fourth  of  a  Une  from  the  slight  ridge 
which  connects  these  eminences ;  they  fre- 
quently terminate  above  the  small  trochan- 
ter, but  sometimes  pass  beyond  it.  The 
angle  formed  by  the  neck  with  the  body  of 
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the  bone  is  diminished,  and  sometimes  the 
neck  undergoes  a  rotatory  movement  upon 
its  own  axis.  Mr.  Adams  has  recorded  an 
instance  wliere  the  fracture  was  incomplete, 
the  upper  border  preserving  its  integritj', 
whilst  the  inferior  surface  was  forced  into 
the  cancellated  texture  of  the  body  of  the 
bone.  Penetration  may  be  complete  or  in- 
complete ;  the  latter  being  much  the  more 
frequent.  Extra-capsular  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  is  generally  associated 
with  fracture  of  the  great  trochanter,  but 
this  complication  never  exists  in  intra-cap- 
sular  fractures. 

M.  Robert  enumerates  the  following  as 
the  principal  symptom  of  the  fracture  of  the 
femur,  with  penetration,  (1)  slight  shorten- 
ing of  the  limb  ;  (2)  almost  constant,  but 
often  slight  deviation  of  the  limb  outwards  ; 
(3)  pain,  more  intense  and  external,  than 
■when  the  fracture  is  intra -capsular.  These 
are  constant  and  most  characteristic  symp- 
toms. (4)  Ecchymosis  upon  the  outer  part 
of  the  thigh  ;  (.S)  swelling  over  the  situation 
of  the  great  trochanter ;  (6)  the  cajjabihty 
of  walking,  after  the  fall  which  has  occa- 
sioned the  fracture  ;  (7)  the  capability  of 
raising  the  limb  as  a  whole  ;  (8)  the  resis- 
tance of  the  limb  to  any  attempts  at  ex- 
tension. Upon  this  last  symptom,  M.  Ro- 
bert founds  a  caution  as  to  the  treatment  of 
patients  who  have  sustained  this  accident ; — 
reprobating  repeated  attempts  at  extension 
and  rotation  of  the  limb. 

The  prognosis  is  more  favourable  in  these 
cases  than  in  those  without  penetration,  as 
the  position  of  the  fragments  favours  conso- 
lidation, so  that  the  patient  may  move  a  little 
about  the  forty-fifth  or  fiftieth  day. 

The  author's  conclusions  respecting  the 
treatment  are — that  the  surgeon  should  ab- 
stain from  exercising  traction  upon  the  in- 
jured limb  ;  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
it  in  a  state  of  immobility  ;  and  that  a  con- 
stant lateral  pressure  should  be  exerted  upon 
its  outer  surface.  To  accomplish  these  in- 
dications he  places  the  patient  upon  his 
back,  with  a  small  cushion  under  the  ham  of 
the  injured  limb,  and  surrounds  the  hips 
with  a  tight  bandage. — Btdlclin  de  VAca- 
dcrnie,   1844.  — — 

MIDWIFERY. 

REMARKABLE  CASE  OF   DELIVERY    DURING 
SLEEP. 

M.  Scnui-TZE  was  called  on  the  2r)th  of 
May,  1841,  to  attend  the  wife  of  an  artisan, 
who  had  reached  the  full  term  of  her  fourth 
pregnancy.  He  found  her  lying  in  a  state 
of  profoun<l  somnolency,  so  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  rouse  her,  eitlier  by  violently 
ehaking  her  or  by  applying  to  her  nostrils 
the  most  jiowerful  stimulants,  such  as  am- 
monia and  ether. 

On  the  third  day  of  this  unnaturaJ  sleep, 


the  woman  without  awaking  was  delivered  of 
a  healthy,  living,  and  well-formed  male  child. 
On  visiting  the  female  the  following  day,  M. 
Schultze  found  that  she  had  not  long  sponta- 
neously awakened  from  her  sleep  ;  and  as 
she  had  no  recollection  of  her  delivery,  she 
was  somewhat  astonished  to  find  that  the 
child  had  been  born  without  her  having  licen 
aware  of  it. — Annates  D' Hygiene,  Jan.  1S45. 

Remarks, — This  case  is  of  some  impor- 
tance in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  as  it 
has  been  a  debated  question  among  medical 
jurists,  whether  such  an  event  as  unconscious 
delivery  during  sleep  was  possible, — some 
holding  the  affirmative,  and  others  the  nega- 
tive side.  We  do  not  think  that  the  ques- 
tion can  henceforth  be  raised.  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery, of  Dublin,  has  related  a  somewhat 
similar  case,  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  one 
reported,  the  females  had  already  borne 
children.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
such  an  event  is  likely  to  occur  in  a  primi- 
parous  female. 

This  case  is  also  interesting  in  another 
point  of  view.  We  may  have  profound 
sleej),  undisturbed  by  what  is  commonly  a 
most  pa'inful  natural  process,  taking  jilace 
without  reference  to  mesmerism,  hypnotics, 
or  any  other  species  of  charlatanry.  Had 
this  woman  by  accident  previously  under- 
gone any  manipulation  from  amesmerizer.  it 
would  have  been  proclaimed  as  another  mar- 
vel in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  mesmer- 
ism, by  those  who  are  unable  to  distinguish 
in  the  occurrence  of  events  the  "  j)ost  hoc" 
from  the  "propter  hoc."  None  of  the 
operations  reported  to  have  been  performed 
without  pain  during  the  alleged  magnetic 
sleep  present  any  thing  more  extraordinary, 
in  a  physiological  view,  than  the  case  here 
reported. 

CAUTION  TO  OPERATORS. 

Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  related  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  as  having  occurred 
to  an  eminent  surgeon,  within  his  own 
memoiy.  A  gentleman,  residing  about  a 
post-stage  from  town,  met  with  an  accident 
which  eventually  rendered  amputation  of  the 
limb  indis]iensable.  The  surgeon  alluded 
to  was  requested  to  perform  the  operation, 
and  went  from  town  with  two  pupils  to  the 
gentleman's  house  on  the  day  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  The  usual  preliminaries  being 
arranged,  he  proceeded  to  operate ;  the 
tourniquet  was  a])j)lied,  the  flesh  divided, 
and  the  bone  laid  bare,  when  to  his  as- 
tonishment and  horror  he  discovered  that 
his  instrument  case  was  witliout  the  saw ! 
Luckily  his  presence  of  mind  did  not  for- 
sake him.  Witliout  apprising  his  j)atient 
of  the  terrible  fact,  he  put  one  of  his  puj)ils 
into  iiis  carriage,  and  told  the  coach- 
man to  gallo))  to  town.  It  was  an  hour 
and    a    half   before  the    saw    was   obtained 
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and  during  all  that  time  the  patient  lay  in  u 
state  of  great  suffering.  The  agony  of  the  ope- 
rator, though  great,  was  scarcely  a  sufficient 
punishment  for  his  neglect  in  not  seeing 
that  all  his  instruments  were  in  the  case 
before  he  arrived.  A  butcher's  or  carpen- 
ter's fine  saw  would  have  been  in  such  an 
emergency,  a  tolerable  substitute  for  the 
missing  instrument,  and  might  have  been 
found  in  any  civilized  neighbourhood  in  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  was  a  person 
of  less  resource  than  a  provincial  surgeon 
of  our  acquaintance,  who,  having  to  secure 
the  jfemoral  artery,  upon  a  sudden  emergency, 
made  an  aneurism-needle  out  of  a  piece  of 
copper-wire ;  or  than  the  Danish  surgeons 
at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  who,  when  all 
their  amputation-knives  had  become  so 
blunted  as  to  be  useless,  from  the  number 
of  times  they  had  been  used  on  that  day, 
are  said  to  have  continued  to  operate  with 
razors,  the  blades  of  which  were  kept  steady 
by  straps  of  adhesive  plaster.  A  distinguished 
naval  surgeon  gained  considerable  credit, 
many  years  since,  for  an  amputation  which 
he  performed  with  a  common  razor,  and  a 
carpenter's  saw,  while  taking  a  passage  in  a 
cutter,  where  no  surgical  instrumets  could 
be  procured. 

M.  payehxe's  experiments  ox  the 

POAVER  OF   LIVING  UNDER  WATER  ANTI- 
CIPATED BY  BISHOP  WILKINS. 

Mersexnus  tells  us  that  there  is  in  France 
one'Barricus  a  diver,  who  hath  lately  found 
out  another  art,  whereby  a  man  might  easily 
continue  under  water  for  six  hours  together ; 
and  whereas  ten  cubical  feet  of  air  will  not 
serve  another  diver  to  breathe  in,  for  half  an 
hour,  he  by  the  help  of  a  cavity,  not  above 
one  or  two  foot  at  most,  will  have  breath 
enough  for  six  hours,  and  a  latithorn  scarce 
above  the  usual  size  to  keep  a  candle  burning 
as  long  as  a  man  please,  which  (if  it  be  true, 
and  were  known)  might  be  a  sufficient  help 
against  this  greatest  difficulty. 

As  for  the  many  advantages  and  conve- 
niences of  such  a  contrivance,  it  is  not  easie 
to  recite  them. 

l.'Tis  private  ;  a  man  may  thus  go  to  any 
cosist  of  the  world  invisibly,  without  being 
discovered  or  prevented  in  his  journey. 

2.'Ti3  safe  ;  from  the  uncertainty  of  tides, 
and  tempests,  which  do  never  move  the  sea 
above  five  or  six  paces  deep.  From  pirates 
and  robbers  which  doso  infest  other  voyages  ; 
from  ice  and  great  frosts,  which  do  so  much 
endanger  the  passages  tov\-ards  the  poles. 

3. It  may  bejof  very  great  advantage  against 
a  navy  of  enemies,  who  by  this  means  may 
be  undermined  in  the  water,  and  blown  up. 

4.  It  may  be  of  a  special  use  for  the  relief 
of  any  place  that  is  besieged  by  water,  to 
convey  unto  them  invisible  supplies  and  so 
likewise  for  the  sijrprisal  of  any  place  that 
is  accessible  by  water. 


5.  It  may  be  of  unspeakable  benefit  for 
submarine  experiments  and  discoveries  ;  as. 
The  several  propoi-tions  of  swiftness  be- 
twixt the  ascent  of  a  bladder,  cork,  or  any 
other  light  substance,  in  comparison  to  the 
descent  of  stones  or  lead.  The  deep  caverns 
and  subterraneous  passages  where  the  sea- 
water  in  the  course  of  its  circulation,  doth 
vent  it  self  into  other  places.  The  nature 
and  kinds  of  fishes,  the  several  arts  of  catch- 
ing them,  by  alluring  them  with  lights,  by 
placing  divers  nets  about  the  sides  of  this 
vessel,  shooting  the  greater  sort  of  them 
with  guns,  which  may  be  put  out  of  the 
ship  by  the  help  of  such  bags  as  were  men- 
tioned before,  with  divers  the  like  artifices 
and  treacheries,  v.-hich  may  be  more  suc- 
cessively practised  by  such  who  live  so 
familiarly  together.  These  fish  may  serve 
not  only  for  food,  but  for  fewel  likewise,  in 
respect  of  that  oyl  which  may  be  extracted 
from  them  ;  the  way  of  dressing  meat  by 
lamps  being  in  many  respects  the  most 
convenient  for  such  a  voyage. 

The  many  fresh  springs  that  may  probably 
be  met  with  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  wiU 
serve  for  the  supply  of  drink  and  other 
occasions. 

But  above  all,  the  discovery  of  submarine 
treasures  is  more  especially  considerable, 
not  only  in  regard  of  what  hath  been 
drowned  by  wrecks,  but  the  several  precious 
things  that  grow  there,  as  pearl,  coral 
mines,  with  innumerable  other  things  of 
great  value,  which  may  be  much  more  easily 
found  out,  and  fetcht  up  by  the  help  of 
this,  than  by  any  other  usual  way  of  the 
urinators. 

To  which  purpose,  this  great  vessel  may 
have  some  lesser  cabins  tyed  about  it,  at 
various  distances,  wherein  several  persons, 
as  scouts,  may  be  lodged  for  the  taking  of 
observations  according  as  the  admiral  shall 
direct  them.  Some  of  them  being  frequently 
sent  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  there 
shall  be  occasion. 

All  kind  of  arts  and  manufactures  may  be 
exercised  in  this  vessel.  The  observations 
made  by  it,  may  be  both  written,  and  (if 
need  were)  printed  here  likewise.  Several 
colonies  may  thus  inhabit,  having  their 
children  born  and  bred  up  without  the 
knowledge  of  land,  who  could  not  chuse 
but  be  amazed  with  strange  conceits  upon 
the  discovery  of  this  upper  world. 

I  am  not  able  to  judge  what  other  ad- 
vantages there  may  be  suggested,  or  v.hether 
experiment  would  fully  answer  to  these 
notional  conjectures.  But  however,  because 
the  invention  did  unto  me  seem  ingenious 
and  new,  being  not  impertinent  to  the  pre- 
sent enquiry,  therefore  I  thought  it  might 
be  worth  the  mentioning." — Mathemaiical 
Magick,  1091. 
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BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  IN  THE  METROPOLIS,  ETC. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

List  of  Gentlemen  admitted  Members, 
April '25.'-Yt..  Ropcr.— H.  Biikett.— C.  T.  Black- 
man.— R.  Horton.— J.  Ash — M.  Walling'.— S.  S. 
Dyer.— A.  Fergus. — W.  Cooke.— W.  H.  Freeman. 
— E.  J.  Wilson. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

Gentlemen  rvho  have  obtained  Certificates, 
April  24.— R.  >I.  Mann,  Manchester.— T.  S. 
Barringer,  London. — H.  A.  Newell,  Hormead, 
Herts.— T.  Harrison,  Halifax. 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  ix  Metropolis 
Dv.rinr/  the  week  ending  Satnrd.  Ajiril  19. 


Births. 

Males 654 

Females  .   665 

1319 


Deaths. 

Males 479 

Females  .   449 

928 


Aver,  of  0  yr.i. 
Males."  ..  491 
Females  .   472 

963 


De.\ths  i.v  diffekext  Districts. 
(34  in  number  ;  —  Registrars''  Districts,  129. 
Population,  in  1841,  1,915,104.) 
West— Kensington ;  Chelsea;  St.  George, 

Hanover S(iuare;  Westminster;  St.  Martin 

in  the  Fields ;  St.  James 146 

North  — St.    Marylebone  ;    St.  Pancras  ; 

Islington  ;  Hackney 183 

Centkal— St.  Giles  and  St.  George;  Strand; 

Holborn;    Clerkemvell;    St.  tuke;   Fast 

London ;  West  London  ;  Cityof  London. .     174 
East— Shoreditch ;  Bethnal  Green  ;  AVhite- 

chapel ;  St.  George  in  tlie  East ;  Stepney  ; 

Poplar   189 

South— St.  Saviour ;  St.  Clave  ;  Berniond- 

sey;  St.  George,  Southwark  ;  Newington; 

Lambeth ;    AVandsworth    and    Clapliam  ; 

Camberwell ;  Rotherhithe ;  Greenwich. .     236 

Total 928 

Causes  of  Death  in  the  Week  ending  May  20. 

Col.  A.  Weekly  Averages  of  5  Springs ;  Col. e.  of  5  Years. 


All  Causes   928 

Specified  Causes 925 

1.  JZi/;«o/ie(or Epidemic,  Endemic,' 

Contagious)  i)j»crt*e*  ..  I  1C2 
Sporadic  Diseases,  viz. —    i 

2.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c.  of  uncer. 

tain  seat    

3.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nen^es, 

and  Senses  

4.  Lungs,   and   other  Organs  of 

Respiration 

5.  Heart  and  Blood-vessels 

6.  Stomach,     Liver,    and    other 

Organs  of  Digestion 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c.  . . 

8.  Childbirth,     Diseases    of    the 

Uterus,  &c 

9.  Rheumatism,   Diseases  of  the 

Bones,  Joints.  &c 

10.  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c 

11.  Old  Age 

12.  Violence.  Privation,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance 12 


A.    n. 

888,963 
880!954 

163184 


99 


159 
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ROYAL  OBSERVATORY,  GREENWICH. 

METEOROLOGICAL   SUMMARY 
For  the  week  ending  Saturday,  April  19. 

Mux.    I    .Min.     I  M.-.in. 

Height  of  Barometer*  ....  30'13  I  29-33     2987 

,,       f.  Thermometer  ..  58*1     ,  38"         45-3' 

Self-registering  do 83*  ••       25*      I 

„    in  the  lliames  water  47'5    |  45-      ! 

»  From  12oliR.rvation»  dail)-.        I>  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  0-29.    Sum  of  the  daily  ob.ser- 
vations  taken  at  9  o'clock. 


NEW  MEDICAL   BOOKS,    ENGLISH 
AND  FOREIGN,— For  April. 

(Printed  in  London,  unless  otherwise  stated.) 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Phvsic,  delivered  at  King's  College,  London.  By 
Thomas  Watson,  M.D.  F.R.C.P.  New  edition, 
revised.  2  vols.  Svo. — The  Power  of  the  Soul  over 
the  Body,  considered  in  relation  to  Health  and 
Morals. '  By  G.  Moore,  J\I.D.  Post  8vo.— School 
Botanv  :  or,  the  Rudiments  of  Botanical  Science. 
By  J.'Lindley,  Ph.  D.  F.R.S.  A  new  edition, 
with  nearly  400  illustrations.  Svo.  —  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Special  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  en- 
riched with  Cases  and  numerous  Notes,  collected 
from  the  best  Authors,  and  in  the  Cliniques  at 
the  Hospital  Saint-Louis.  By  C.  M.  Gibcrt.  2d 
edition,  corrected  and  considerably  enlarged. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  E.  Sheppard. 
12mo.  —  The  Philosophy  of  the' Water-Cure  :  • 
Developement  of  the  True  Principles  of  Health 
and  Longevity.    By  J.  Balbirnie,  M.U.    12nio. 

(Printed  in  Paris,  unless  oOierwise  stated.) 

M«5moires  de  l'Acad(;^mie  royale  de  M^decine. 
Vol.  11.  4to. — Bonnet,  Traitt'des  Articulations. 
2  vols.  Svo.  et  Atlas,  4to.— Miiller,  Manuel  de 
Physiologic.  Traduitdel'AUcmandsur  la  4' Edi- 
tion (1844),  avec  des  Annotations.  Par  A.  J.  S. 
Jourdan.  .\cconipagnd  de  planches  intercal«;es 
dans  le  texte.  3  Liv.  8vo.— Millon,  lilements  de 
Chimie,  comprenant  les  applications  de  cctte 
science  a  la  Physiologic  animale.  8vo.— Hoefer, 
Nomenclature  et  Classilications  chimiques, 
suivie  d'un  Lt'.\ii|ue  historique  et  synonimiques : 
comprenant  les  Noms  ancicns,  les  Formules, 
les  Noms  nouveaux,  la  Nom  de  I'Auteur  et  la 
Date  de  la  Decouverte  des  principaux  Produits 
de  la  Chimie.  12mo. — Brierre  de  Boisinont,  Des 
Hallucinations,  ou  Histoire  raisonnt^e  des  Appa- 
ritions des  Visions,  des  Songes,  de  I'E.xtasedu 
Magnetisme  et  du  Soninambulisme.  8vo.  — 
Hubert-Valleroux,  Mcmoire  sur  le  Catarrhe  de 
I'iJreille  moyen,  et  sur  la  Surdite  ([ui  en  est  la 
suite.  Svo.- Fiev^e  de  Leumoiit,  .MiJmoiies  de 
M^decine  pratiqiie.  8vo.— Blainville,  Histoire 
des  Sciences  de  VOrganisation,  et  de  Icurs  Pro- 
grcs  comme  base  de  la  Philosophic.    3  vols.  Svo. 

Berthold,  A.,  iiber  das  Gesetz  dor  Schwanger- 
schaftsdauer.  4to.  Goettingen.— Hennemann,  A. 
die  (lilVerenziellc  inedicinische  Diagnostik  mit 
Einschluss  der  Hautkranklieiten,  nach  den  be- 
wVilirtesten  Autoren  bearbeitet  und  in  alfabet. 
Ordnung  zusammengestellt.  Svo.  Berlin.  — 
Kirchgasser,  Versuch  inquisitorischer  Verfol- 
gung  der  arztlichen  Praxis.  Svo.  Coblenz. — 
Leuzino;er,  F.  H.,  das  nienschlichc  Nervensys- 
tem.  Physiologisch  bearbeitet.  Svo.  Zurich. — 
Schmidt,  C,  zur  vergleichenden  Pliysiologie  der 
wirbclloseu  Thiere.  Svo.  Brunswick. — .Strieker, 
W.,  Krankheitcn  des  Linsensystcnis,  nach  phy- 
siologisclien  Grundsiitzen.  Svo.  Frankf.  a/M. — 
Hesselbach,  Handbucli  der  gesamnUeu  Cliirur- 
gie.  Vol  2,  Pt.  S,  8vo.  Jena.— Leitzau,  Lehrbuch 
der  speciellen  Thcrapic.  Pts.  1,  2,  Svo.  Berlin. — 
Universal-Lexicon  der  pract.  Medizin  und  Chi- 
rurgie.  Neue  -Vufg.  Vol.  6,  Pts.  1,  2,  Svo. 
Belle-Vue. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Copeman  on  .\poplcxy.— Hood  on  the  Diseases 
of  Children.— Sir  J.  Eyre's  Practical  Remarks. — 
Macilwain  on  Tumour.s.— Annual  Report  of  the 
.State  Lunatic  Asylum,  New  York. — Prize  Clinical 
Reports,  Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham.— Guy's 
Hospital  Reports:  April. — Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  on 
Diseases  of  the  Jaws.— Gibert  on  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  liv  Sheppard.— Robertson's  Contributions 
to  the  Hi.story  and  Treatment  of  Sexual  Diseases. 
—On  the  Power  of  the  .Soul  over  the  Body,  by 
G.  Moore,  M.D.— A  History  of  Infusoria,  Livinjif 
and  Fossil,  bv  A.  Pritchnrd,  M.R.I.— Wienholt's 
Lectures  on  Somnambulism,  by  Colquhoun. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


ScctureS. 
LUMLEIAN  LECTURES, 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Phy»iciaTU. 

By  Sir  George  Lefevre,  M.D.  &c. 

Lbct.  II. — Morbid  Poisons. — Scarlatina. 

Serous  membranes. — The  serous  mem- 
branes, which  Bichat  considers  synonymous 
with  the  lymphatic,  or  cellular,  occupy  the 
external  surfaces  of  those  organs  which  are 
lined  internally  by  the  mucous  ;  all  those 
most  essential  to  life  have  an  external  coat 
formed  by  the  serous  membranes. 

They  diflfer  essentially  from  the  mucous, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  continuous  from 
one  surface  to  another,  but  are  isolated 
structures,  and,  upon  the  whole,  are  more 
extensive  than  the  mucous. 

Their  distinctive  character  consists  in 
forming  a  shut  sac,  which  covers  the  organs, 
and  might  be  dissected  off  entire.  The  fa- 
miliar illustration  of  the  double  night-cap 
affords  the  most  accurate  idea  of  this  struc- 
ture. They  furnish  two  external  surfaces  ; 
one  lining  the  cavity  in  which  the  viscus  is 
lodged,  the  other  covering  the  viscus. 

The  internal  surface  is  free,  and  presents 
a  polished  appearemce  ;  it  is  lubricated  by  a 
fluid,  and  has  an  unconstrained  moveable 
power. 

The  polished  appearance  which  organs 
present  is  always  due  to  their  serous  mem- 
branes. "Where  the  peritoneal  covering  quits 
a  portion  of  a  viscus,  as  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  bladder,  the  contrast  is  very 
striking. 

In  the  relation  that  they  bear  to  the  or- 
gans which  they  protect  and  cover,  they 
offer  this  difference  to  fibrous  structure,  viz. 
their  vessels  do  not  penetrate  the  organs  ; 
they  have  an  independent  existence.  This 
is  important  in  a  pathological  sense,  because 
the  affection  of  a  viscus  is  not  a  necessary 
consequence  of  that  of  its  investing  mem- 
brane, and  vice  versil.  Here  is  a  patholo- 
gical line  of  demarcation  between  the  serous 
and  mucous  membranes. 

Their  internal  structure  is  made  up  of  a 
congeries  of  exhalants  and  absorbents,  as 
prevails  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  and  Bichat 
denies  that  the  blood-vessels  seen  on  their 
surface  belong  to  their  structure :  but  his 
views  upon  this  point  have  been  questioned 
in  the  present  day. 

Arachnoid . — In  our  pathological  investi- 
gations of  the  serous  membranes,  there  are 
none  which  deserve  more  attention,  from  the 
influence  which  this  poison  exerts  upon 
them,  than  that  exquisitely  delicate  mem- 
brane, the  arachnoid. 


We  were  first  indebted  to  Bichat  for  a 
correct  idea  of  the  nature  and  functions  of 
this  structure  ;  for  previous  to  his  time  it 
was  not  recognised  as  a  separate  membrane, 
or,  at  least,  its  reflected  character  and  con- 
stitution were  not  developed.  It  was  from 
the  consideration  that  all  those  viscera 
which  are  subjected  to  motion  were  pro- 
tected by  a  serous  membrane,  which  iso- 
lated thera  from  contiguous  organs,  and 
facilitated  their  movements  by  the  humidity 
of  its  surface,  that  he  was  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  brain  could  not  form  an  ex- 
ception to  this  undeviatin^  law,  and  that  a 
serous  membrane  was  destined  to  its  service, 
as  much  as  the  pleura  to  the  lungs,  the 
pericardium  to  the  heart,  or  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis to  the  testis. 

In  his  anatomical  pursuits  he  found  that 
it  was  distinct  from  the  pia  mater,  which  it 
in  many  places  skimmed  over,  adhering  to 
the  eminences,  but  never  dippirg  down  into 
the  anfractuosities  of  the  brain.  In  this 
view  of  it,  as  proved  by  anatomical  demon- 
stration, it  formed  a  shut  sac  between  the 
dura  and  pia  mater,  so  that  the  brain  was 
exterior  to  its  enveloping  membrane,  as  the 
other  organs  which  enjoy  this  structure. 
Its  use  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  modifying  the  pressure  of  the  dura 
mater ;  it  serves  as  a  kind  of  water-bed  be- 
tween this  and  the  brain. 

The  contents  of  this  shut  sac  being  a  se- 
rous fluid,  poured  out  by  its  exhalant  ves- 
sels, and  the  conditions  which  it  msnifested 
under  the  influence  of  inflammation — becom- 
ing thickened,  opaque,  and  covered  with 
that  viscous  exudation  which  characterises 
the  suppuration  of  the  serous  membranes, — 
all  these  ciixumstances  were  sufficient  to 
establish  its  character. 

It  has  been  here,  as  in  other  cases,  that 
morbid  action  has  most  contributed  to  de- 
velop the  anatomical  structure  of  parts. 
No  injections  have  been  able  to  penetrate 
this  membrane,  and  it  has  been  from  func- 
tion alone  that  we  have  drawn  our  inferences. 

The  disease  of  scarlatina  has  served  as 
fully  as  most  to  develop  its  vascular  struc- 
ture ;  for  in  dissections  of  the  brain,  not 
only  has  serum  been  foiind  effused  into  its 
cavity,  but  the  vessels  themselves  have  been 
seen  injected  with  blood.  - 

"When  the  tertiary  action  of  tlie  poison,  (as 
stated  by  Dr.  Williams),  falls  upon  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  the  arachnoid  is  found 
injected,  and  serum  effused  into  its  cavity, 
and  pus  and  lymph  deposited  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid tissue  ;"  and  other  pathologists 
have  stated  that  appearances  of  blood  have 
been  seen  extravasated  under  the  arachnoid. 

There  is  a  cellular  tissue,  which  fills  up 
these  spaces,  where  the  arachnoid  skips  from 
one  prominence  of  the  pia  mater  to  another 
without  dipping  down  into  the  aufractuosi- 
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ties  ;  and  this  is  especially  the  seat  of  infil- 
tration from  this  disease,  and  more  so  than 
the  shut  sac. 

It  was  Bichat's  opinion,  that  the  arach- 
noid dipped  down  into  the  ventricles,  and 
lined  them  also,  but  this  has  been  combated 
by  other  anatomists  ;  nor,  were  this  the  case, 
would  it  afford  the  same  protection  of  inter- 
position between  the  dura  and  pia  mater 
•which  a  closed  bag  affords.  He  observed 
that,  for  the  most  part,  dropsy  of  the  arach- 
noid is  confined  to  the  infant  state,  nor  is 
this  effusion  often  found  in  that  general 
hydropic  affection  which  fills  the  other  cavi- 
ties. 

This  is  attributable  to  the  greater  activity 
which  is  imposed  upon  the  cerebral  vessels 
at  this  period  of  life  for  the  purposes  of 
nutrition,  and  hence  the  predominance  of 
head  affections  at  this  age. 

The  pathology  of  scarlatina  adds  weight  to 
this  opinion,  for  it  is  in  this  disease  more 
than  in  all  others  that  the  head  is  most 
severely  affected.  In  the  less  dangerous 
forms  of  this  disease,  delirium  is  a  common 
symptom,  even  from  the  commencement — a 
circumstance  which  Heberden  has  stated  to 
be  of  less  moment  in  this  than  in  all  other 
fevers,  nor  by  an}'  means  warranting  the  un- 
favourable prognosis  which  would  be  drawn 
from  its  occurrence  in  most  other  cases. 
This  does  not  militate  at  all  against  the 
condition  of  cerebral  excitement  which  pro- 
duces it. 

It  is  probable  that  in  most  of  these  cases, 
and  in  young  subjects,  there  is  an  increase 
of  serous  fluid  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  which 
does  not,  from  its  being  so  isolated,  give  rise 
to  the  same  symptoms  as  if  it  were  poured 
into  the  ventricles,  as  it  is  readily  absorbed 
again  when  the  excitement  has  ceased. 

Although  the  ventricles  are  not  lined  by 
the  arachnoid,  they  are  not  the  less  furnished 
with  a  serous  membrane,  which  performs  the 
same  office,  and  hence  effusion  takes  place 
into  their  cavities  as  a  sequela  of  this  disease. 
This  may  be  in  some  instances  so  sudden  as 
to  cause  almost  instant  deach,  as  in  those 
cases  of  the  water  stroke,  one  of  the  mecha- 
nical causes  of  dissolution  ;  or  it  may  be  by 
slow  but  constant  action,  giving  rise  to  a 
most  common  result  of  the  tertiary  action  of 
the  poison — hydrocephalus  internus. 

This  will  naturally  vary  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  dose  of  the  jioison,  and  the 
excitement  which  it  has  occasioned.  It  may 
not  always  be  so  rapid  as  in  the  case  of 
water-stroke,  nor  even  in  such,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Williams,  where,  "  upon  the  third  day,  a 
child,  after  having  com]>lained  of  headache, 
which  soon  became  veiy  violent,  was  seized 
with  convulsions,  which  lasted  nineteen  hours, 
with  scarcely  any  intermission.  In  this 
state  the  child  was  blind,  and  the  pupils 
dilated.     She  was  affected  with  oedema  of  the 


face  and  hands,  but  she  finally  recovered." 
In  other  cases,  where  the  symptoms  have 
been  much  less  severe,  and  the  effusion  con- 
sequently much  slower  in  its  progress,  it  hsis 
finally  led  to  a  more  fatal  issue. 

In  some  well-authenticated  cases,  no  indi- 
cation of  any  serious  mischief  has  been  mani- 
fest till  twenty  or  thirty  days  after  the  first 
attack,  and  when  the  patients  have  appeared 
convalescent,  when  symptoms  of  ett'usioa 
have  suddenly  manifested  themselves,  the 
pupil  has  become  dilated,  convulsions  super- 
vened, and  death  speedily  followed. 

Dissection  has  detected  great  vascular 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  and 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles. 

It  is,  indeed,  but  too  true  a  saying  as 
regards  this  disease,  that  the  practitioner  can 
never  say  that  his  patient  is  out  of  danger. 

The  further  discussion  of  this  subject 
would  merge  into  the  histories  of  hydro- 
cejihalus,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  embrace. 

The  next  affection  of  serous  membranes 
which  is  in  the  rank  of  importance  is  the 
pleura. 

The  effusions  into  the  chest  as  into  the 
ventricles,  or  into  the  arachnoid,  may  be 
sudden,  as  in  the  case  before  stated,  or  by 
slow  degrees,  constituting  a  chronic  form  of 
hydrothorax. 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  a  frequent 
occurrence,  and  is  often  attendant  upon  what 
is  denominated  an  epidemic  constitution  of 
the  disease,  rendering  it  often  very  fatal. 
This  has  led  to  the  free  use  of  the  lancet, 
and  although  the  more  distressing  temporary 
sufi'ering  has  been  so  relieved,  the  system, 
has  not  rallied  from  the  loss  of  vital  power 
which  it  has  sustained,  so  that  the  patient 
has  rapidly  sank,  or  that  debility  has  suc- 
ceeded which  gives  rise  to  dropsical  effu- 
sions. 

These  effusions  are  not  to  be  considered 
as,  generally  speaking,  the  result  of  the  de- 
bility subsequent  on  the  eruption,  but  as 
a  tertiary  action  of  the  specific  poison ; 
they  occur  in  the  mildest  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, where  no  depletion  has  been  practised, 
and  analogy  affords  proofs  of  such  conse- 
(jueiices  arising  from  specific  poisonous  ac- 
tion. 

The  virus  of  reptiles,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  does  not  produce  the  primary  effects 
of  the  exanthemata,  yet  dropsical  effusions 
are  the  secondary  consequences,  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  following  anecdote,  related 
by  Dr.  Stevens : — Mr.  Wallace,  of  Vir- 
ginia, took  the  whole  of  the  pf)ison  from  the 
fangs  of  a  large  and  vigorous  rattlesnake. 
This  he  made  into  pills — bags,  venom,  and 
all.  lie  swallowed  these,  sometimes  at  the 
rate  of  four  t  day.  They  produced,  he  says, 
most  heavenly  sensations,  and  melancholy 
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was  quickly  changed  into  gay  anticipations ; 
but  unfortunately  these  delightful  feelings 
were  followed  by  a  general  dropsy,  which 
continued  for  a  considerable  period. 

Peritonetim. —  There  is  frequently  con- 
siderable tenderness  of  the  peritoneuui  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  disease,  which 
continues  often,  and  increases  during  its 
progress,  leading  to  serous  eflFusion  into  the 
cavity,  and  causing  ascites.  When  this  is 
combated  by  leeches  at  the  commencement, 
such  consequences  are  often  avoided. 

Heberden  speaks  of  an  enlargement  of  the 
testicle  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  this 
disease,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  dropsical  effusion 
which  he  describes,  which  is  not  of  uncommon 
occurrence — even  pus  has  been  found  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis. 

Pericardium.  —  When  the  dropsy  is  ge- 
neral, the  pericardium  indicates  its  partici- 
pation in  the  affection,  and  pericarditis  is 
recognised  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  into  its 
cavity. 

The  heart,  says  Dr.  Gregory,  sometimes 
becomes  involved.  A  lady  was  seized  with 
scarlatina  at  the  period  of  parturition.  The 
labour  was  long  and  severe.  Siie  perspired 
profusely.  The  heart  laboured  violently. 
The  next  day  scarlatina  appeared.  The 
heart,  exhausted  by  the  preceding  efforts, 
gave  way,  and  in  about  fifteen  hours  from  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption  became  engorged. 
A  frightful  feeling  of  suffocation  supervened, 
and  the  pulse  for  a  few  minutes  was  imper- 
ceptible at  the  wrist. 

In  the  Maternity  Hospitals,  in  the  south 
of  Germany,  it  is  a  fact  established  that 
pregnant  women  mostly  fall  sacrifices  to  this 
disease,  if  attacked  during  pregnancy. 

Synovial  membranes . — It  is  toBichat  that 
we  are  likewise  indebted  for  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  of  the  synovial  mem- 
branes. This  fluid  was  attributed  to  glan- 
dular secretion  from  an  apparatus  within 
the  joints,  but  this  celebrated  anatomist  de- 
monstrated its  real  nature.  He  found,  both 
from  chemical  analysis  and  pathological  evi- 
dence, that  it  was  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
contents  of  other  serous  membranes. 

The  synovial  belong  to  the  class  of  re- 
flected membranes,  and  are  placed  as  shut 
sacs  between  the  articulations,  covering  the 
cartilages,  the  internal  surface  of  the  lateral 
ligaments,  and  the  articular  capsules :  to 
this  is  due  their  smooth  and  polished  sur- 
faces. Those  joints  which  are  furnished  with 
fibrous  capsules  are  equally  lined  by  a  syno- 
vial membrane  composed  entirely  of  cellular 
structure,  forming  a  mesh  of  exhalants  and 
absorbents,  and  the  effects  of  inflammation 
are  precisely  the  same  as  in  other  cellular 
tissues. 

Affections  of  the  joints  are  painful  se- 
quelae of  scarlatina.  In  some  cases  effusion 
of  serum  causes  dropsy  and  enlargement  of 


the  joint.  In  severer  cases  pus  and  lymph 
are  effused  into  the  cavity,  or  the  membranes 
may  run  into  adhesive  inflammation,  and  cause 
ankylosis.  False  membranes  may  be  formed, 
and  even  that  substance  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  loose  cartilage.  The  synovial  ad- 
here every  where  to  the  fibrous  membranes, 
and  hence  arise  two  sets  of  affections,  rheu- 
matic and  arthritic  inflammation.  The  first 
is  confined  to  the  fibrous  textures,  the  apo- 
neuroses of  muscles  and  the  fibrous  capsules  ; 
these  do  not  suppurate,  and  the  swelling 
which  may  take  place  is  from  infiltration 
into  the  cellular  membrane  every  where 
present. 

The  pain  is  often  excruciating  in  these 
parts,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  of  arthritic 
inflammation  and  suppuration  into  the  cavi- 
ties, but  it  is  not  the  synovial  membrane 
which  often  is  affected  in  these  instances. 
It  will  frequently  happen  that  the  knee  or 
the  ankle  will  suddenly  become  red  and 
swollen,  and  cause  excruciating  pain,  when 
on  a  sudden  a  metastasis  will  take  place  to 
the  elbow,  at  once  designating  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  disease. 

When  the  synovial  membrane  is  affected, 
the  pain  is  more  constant  and  durable.  In 
the  latti-r  instance  a  free  application  of 
leeches  often  arrests  the  progress  ;  in  the 
former  they  only  irritate,  and  opium  here  is 
the  sheet  anchor. 

Anasarca. — The  cellular  membrane  is  the 
connecting  medium  of  the  whole  system.  It 
is  everywhere  present  and  pervades  all  struc- 
tures. If  its  ubiquity  were  to  be  proved  by 
diseased  function  this  would  be  accomplished 
by  scarlatina.  It  is  found  infiltrated  in  that 
small  portion  which  lies  in  the  hollows  of  the 
arachnoid,  and  wherever  there  is  a  particle  to 
be  found  it  is  demonstrable  by  infiltration. 

It  is  subject  to  different  degrees  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  progress  of  this  disease.  The 
most  common  affection  is  oedema,  an  affec- 
tion different  from  that  anasarcous  state 
which  is  the  result  of  debility  and  enlarge- 
ment of  viscera.  It  does  not  commence,  as 
in  these  cases,  in  the  most  dependent  situa- 
tions, uninfluenced  by  the  laws  of  gravity, 
but  it  frequently  commences  in  the  head  and 
face,  and  soon  spreads  all  over  the  body.  It 
is  attended  with  considerable  pain,  and  is  the 
result  of  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
A  more  decided  state  of  inflammation  is 
when  the  cellular  membrane  takes  on  the 
adhesive  form,  and  involves  the  neighbouring 
parts,  causing  a  sense  of  hardness  and  indu- 
ration, often  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  so 
as  to  produce  exquisite  pain  in  all  attempts 
at  motion.  This  gives  rise  to  a  species  of 
wry  neck  from  the  twisting  of  the  muscles, 
which  is  found  to  prevail  in  severe  epide- 
mics ;  copious  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph 
unites  the  parts  into  one  morbid  mass.  It 
may  proceed  to  slow  and  partial  suppura- 
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taon,  and  is  one  of  the  most  aggravating 
causes  which  protract  convalescence.  When 
these  tumors  break  spontaneously,  or  are 
opened  by  the  lancet,  a  sanious  scrofulous 
discharge  is  kept  up  for  weeks ;  at  other 
times  ulcerative  inflammation  is  produced, 
■which  may  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
neck  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  cla- 
vicle. I  am  acquainted  with  a  lady  whose 
neck  is  scarred  in  this  way,  as  if  she  had 
been  burned.  These  local  affections  are  ge- 
nerally accompanied  with  constitutional  fe- 
ver ;  sometimes  the  inflammation  is  so  vehe- 
ment that  gangrene  immediately  ensues,  and 
so  extensively  as  to  terminate  at  once  the 
patient's  existence. 

Affection  of  glands. — The  salivary  glands 
are  subject  to  irritation,  induration,  and  sup- 
puration, during  the  progress  of  this  specific 
action.  Salivation  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common occurrence  during  convalescence. 
A  more  distressing  circumstance  is  the  gra- 
dual swelling  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary, 
■which  sometimes  only  takes  place  at  a  very 
late  period  of  the  disease,  and  passing  into 
inflammation,  may,  by  setting  up  new  action, 
exhaust  the  patient,  when  all  fears  had  been 
dismissed  of  his  recovery.  It  is  a  circum- 
stance which  demands  the  greatest  attention 
from  the  very  first  moment  of  its  appearance. 
The  whole  chain  of  cervical  glands  is  sub- 
ject to  enlargement.  The  mesenteric  glands 
do  not  escape,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  ma- 
rasmus, particularly  in  strumous  habits. 
Buboes  have  been  formed  in  the  groin. 
The  common  parlance,  which  was  so  com- 
monly heard  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
the  cholera,  is  equally  a])pliciible  to  scarla- 
tina. If  it  be  not  immediately  fatal,  it  de- 
velops latent  diseases  which  are  so. 

Kidney. — It  was  Haller's  o{iinion,  that  no 
specific  structure  was  necessary  for  a  par- 
ticular secretion,  which  might  under  certain 
circumstances  be  produced  by  any  ajiparatus. 
This  admits,  however,  of  some  modification, 
for  these  vicarious  secretions  are  never  com- 
plete :  still,  one  may  supply  the  place  of  ano- 
ther, so  that  fatal  consequences  may  be  pfe- 
vented  from  its  suspension. 

If  the  urine  be  scanty  the  perspiration  is 
more  abundant,  and  has  a  strong  urinous 
colour,  for  between  the  skin  and  kidney 
there  seems  to  be  a  mutual  understanding. 
In  the  progress  of  this  disease  the  serum  is 
sometimes  jioured  so  rapidly  into  the  cellu- 
lar membrane,  and  in  such  quantity,  that 
the  office  of  the  kidneys  becomes  a  sinecure. 
This  6us]iension  of  secretion  is  in  most  eases 
only  functional,  and  is  restored  as  the  action 
of  the  exhalants  becomes  diminished  in  the 
progress  of  convalescence. 

But  another  question  remains  for  consi- 
deration, not  as  regards  the  quantity,  but  the 
quality  of  the  secretion.  In  many  cases  of 
ih\»  malady  albuminous  urine  is  secreted. 


Is  this  peculiar  quality  of  this  fluid  a  certain 
indication  of  disintegration  of  the  organs  ? 
From  evidence  which  I  can  collect  upon  the 
subject  the  quality  is  functional  in  many- 
cases  ;  for  patients  perfectly  recover,  which 
they  would  not  do,  were  the  kidney  itself 
diseased.  It  is  probable  that  some  disease 
has  existed  previous  to  the  scarlatina  in  those 
cases  where  a  granulated  structure  has  been 
found  on  dissection.  There  would  hardly 
have  been  time  for  such  disintegration  as  has 
been  found  in  some  cases. 

It  is  the  fate  of  all  new  discoveries  that 
they  find  more  proofs  of  their  existence  than 
their  authors  claim  for  them.  It  is  now  too 
prevalent  to  attribute  all  derangements  of 
the  urinary  secretions  to  that  state  of  the 
kidney  so  well  describc-d  by  Dr.  Bright ;  but 
although  that  disorganization  which  he  de- 
scribes is  perhaps  always  accompanied  by 
albuminous  urine,  still,  the  latter  is  not, 
fortunately,  always  a  consequence  of  the 
former.  The  coagulable  urine  in  dropsical 
effusions  has  been  long  known,  and  first, 
perhaps,  fully  developed  by  Dr.  Blackall. 
We  are  informed  that  the  organic  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  were  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  Aretreus  says  they  may  be  ulce- 
rated without  an  aposteme  from  the  rupture 
of  a  vessel,  erosion  by  acrid  matter,  or  the 
irritation  of  a  calculus.  In  severe  cases  of 
scarlatina,  the  lining  mucous  membrane  may 
be  eroded  and  ulcerated.  Bloody  urine  is 
sometimes  passed  in  this  disease.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  find  so  many  who  readily 
adopt  new  discoveries,  and  are  too  willing 
to  add  to  the  number  of  proofs,  we  find 
some,  on  the  other  hand,  as  ready  to  doubt, 
not  exactly  the  authority,  lint  to  deteriorate 
from  the  merit  of  the  originality  by  proving 
that  they  were  known  long  before,  though  it 
may  not  have  been  their  peculiar  good  for- 
tune to  know  when  or  where  to  find  them 
Thus,  not  only  are  we  informed  that  Aietaeus 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  morbus  Brightii, 
but  we  are  referred  to  the  a]:horisms  of 
Hippocrates  to  ])rove  that  he  was  also  con- 
versant with  it.  When  bubbles  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  urine  they  indicate  that 
the  kidneys  are  affected,  and  that  the  disease 
will  be  protracted.  Then,  straightforward 
upon  this  authority,  we  arc  told  that  Messrs. 
Lallemand  and  I'appus  state  that  frothy  and 
albuminous  urine  are  identical ;  so  that  Hip- 
pocrates has  all  the  merit  of  this  modern 
discovery. 

But  it  remains  for  farther  observation  to 
prove  the  identity  in  all  instances  between 
albuminous  and  frothy  urine,  bi-fore  the  case 
can  fully  be  decided  in  favour  of  Hip- 
pocrates. 

Caui.es  of  .sudden  death. — Tiie  veiy  sudden 
manner  in  which  some  fall  victims  to  scar- 
liitina  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  intensity 
of  the  poison.     The  system   is  poisoned  as 
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rapidly  as  by  the  inoculation  of  the  upas,  or 
by  asphyxia  from  carbonic  acid.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  shortest  period  at  which 
death  has  ensued  after  exposure  to  the  con- 
tagion, but  certainly  within  the  space  of 
eighteen  hours  ;  so  that  we  may  say  of  this 
disease  what  a  celebrated  French  jihysiologist 
said  of  the  cholera, — it  commences  with 
death.  "  In  such  instances,  there  is  no 
febrile  reaction,  and  the  patient  sinks, 
indifl'erent  to  all  surrounding  circumstances, 
and  like  to  one  labouring  under  an  over- 
whelming dose  of  poison." 

In  such  instances  no  devastation  is  visible 
in  the  mucous  surfaces,  nor  do  any  appear- 
ances of  the  brain,  or  any  structural  lesions, 
account  sufficiently  for  the  sudden  exhaustion 
of  life.  "  The  danger  of  this  disease,"  says 
M.  Bretonneau,  "  is  not  in  any  proportion 
to  the  inflamm;ition  of  the  throat.  I  have 
known  it  fatal  in  eighteen  hours  from  its 
invasion  without  any  very  distinct  redness 
or  swelling  of  the  tonsils.  Even  in  such 
cases  as  where  the  affection  of  the  throat 
was  the  most  intense,  I  have  been  convinced 
that  it  had  but  little  influence  upon  the 
result  of  the  complaint.  Pathological 
anatomy  has  left  no  room  for  doubt  that 
those  inflammatory  lesions  which  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  pharynx  are  never  the 
causes  of  death.  It  is  to  a  miasmatic  poi- 
son, v/hich  leaves  no  traces  of  its  nature, 
that  death  is  attributable.  It  is  to  this 
poisoning  that  the  frequent  and  difBrult 
respiration  is  due,  together  with  that  quick 
and  irregular  pulse,  marking  the  extreme 
disorder  in  the  circulation  which  prevents  it 
being  counted  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute 
together." 

The  most  fatal  cases  which  I  treated  of 
this  disease  were  in  houses  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva,  in  a  low  swampy  district, 
where  typhus,  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers,  were  endemic.  My  colleague,  Dr. 
M'Nab,  lost  three  of  his  children  in  four 
days,  and  the  fourth,  only  survived  to  drag 
on  a  miserable  existence  for  a  few  months 
longer.  In  these  instances  it  is  probable 
that  a  ternary  compound  is  formed  between 
the  palludal  and  animal  poisons. 

Effusion  info  ventricles. — The  next  most 
sudden  cause  of  death,  and  which  frequently 
occurs  unexpectedly,  is  the  result  of  effusion 
into  the  cavities,  and,  for  the  most  part,  into 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  It  will  some- 
times occur  that  a  child  may  pass  through 
the  first  stages  of  the  disease  with  little 
apparent  injury,  and  then  at  the  period  of 
supposed  convalescence  suddenly  die. 

This  is  the  walser  schlag,  so  well  described 
by  Dr.  Golis,  of  Vienna.  It  is  a  sudden 
effusion  of  fluid  within  the  brain,  either 
occurring  idiopathically,  or  the  consequence 
of  the  repelled  matter  of  a  previous  disease, 
or  the  consequence  of  obstructed  evacuation 


from  an  excreting  organ,  from  which  death 
occurs  in  a  few  hours.  To  this  belong  all 
those  depositions  on  the  brain  which  arise 
from  small-pox,  measles,  erysipelas,  and 
other  febrile  eruptions,  &c. 

In  all  these  cases  of  sudden  death  there  is 
found,  on  examining  the  bodies,  an  effusion 
of  fluid  in  the  head — for  the  most  part  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  itself.  Of  the 
rapidity  of  this  Dr.  Golis  states: — "An 
infant,  eighteen  months  old,  was  placed  in 
bed  playful  and  laughing ;  about  ten  at 
night  its  mother  left  it  sleeping  tranquilly, 
but  the  next  morning  it  was  found  dead. 
The  same  happened  to  a  healthy  infant  six 
months  old,  which  went  to  sleep  at  the 
breast  of  its  nurse,  but  the  next  morning 
was  found  dead  by  her  side.  This  was  a 
suspicious  case  of  overlaying,  but  it  was 
proved  to  have  been  the  effects  of  disease, 
as  two  ounces  of  serum  were  found  in  the 
brain." 
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Whenever  I  appear  before  you  I  am 
almost  sure  to  have  troubles  in  my  mind. 
One  is,  that  I  may  not  go  so  deeply  into  the 
subject  as  to  leave  you  behind,  and  therefore 
fail  in  interesting  you ;  another  is,  that  I 
may  not  be  so  slight  and  superficial  as  to 
excite  a  feeling  of  indifference  in  those  who 
are  learned  in  the  matters  on  which  I  am  to 
treat.  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  always 
felt  encouraged,  and  in  the  end  regarded 
myself  as  justified,  in  speaking  even  of  the 
commonest  phenomena  of  nature  and  the 
qualities  of  matter,  by  the  reflection,  in  the 
first  place,  that  nothing  is  so  common  as  not 
to  be  beautiful,  and,  secondly,  that  in  inves- 
tigating the  more  common  constituents  of 
nature  to  the  bottom,  I  never  found  an 
audience  that  did  not  cordially  respond  to 
the  feeling,  that  in  speaking  honestly  and 
fairly  only  what  was  known  about  the  matter, 
they  were  sure  to  be  interested.  It  is  this 
feeling  that  has  encouraged  me  to  come 
before  you  with  a  lecture  on  certain  metals 
and  metallic  properties. 

1  mean  to  take  some  little  liberty  on  the 
subject,  and  not  to  hold  myself  strictly  to 
metals  or  metallic  properties,  but  so  to  treat 
the  matter  as  to  make  it  most  interesting. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  shall  explain  the  prin- 
ciple of  action,  and  on  the  other,  make  such 
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a  reference  to  phenomena   as   may   excite 
your  attention. 

In  speaking  of  metals  and  of  metallic  pro- 
ducts, I  shall  change,  as  it  were,  from  one 
to  the  other  at  pleasure ;  taking  up  either 
a  development  of  a  property,  speaking  of  all 
metals  generally,  or  taking  a  particular 
metal,  and  speaking  esi)ecially  of  it.  The 
point  I  have  in  view  is,  not  to  give  a  com- 
plete history  of  all  the  j)roperties  of  metals, 
but  to  make  a  selection  for  eight  lectures ; 
and  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  bring 
forth  tho-e  that  are  most  striking  and  inte- 
resting. 

I  have  taken  gold  and  platix.v  first, 
because  in  these  we  have  some  remarkable 
properties.  Gold  is  a  me.al  which,  by  its 
very  projierties,  makes  more  impression  upon 
the  senses  in  its  appearance  and  external 
characters  than  many  other  metals,  which 
have,  however,  their  peculiar  points  of 
interest. 

Gold  is  found  in  a  native  state;  and, 
through  the  kindness  of  many  friends,  I 
have  the  advantage  of  shewing  you  many 
beautiful  illustrations  of  it,  as  it  is  obtained 
in  a  metallic  state,  as  it  is  bought  in  shops, 
and  as  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the  manufac- 
turer in  a  finished  state.  Here  is  a  row  of 
specimen's  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Murchison,  who  obtained  them  from  the 
Uralian  Mountains,  in  Russia.  Here  is  a 
piece  of  gold  in  the  native  qnartose  vein,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  by  geologists  to  occur 
originally.  Here  are  masses  that  are  found 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Uralian  chain, 
where  gold  and  platina  abound  to  a  great 
extent.  There  is  on  the  table  a  beautiful 
specimen  giving  the  appearance  of  the  sides 
of  two  boulders  of  gold.  Among  the  largest 
specimens  that  have  been  found  was  one 
discovered  the  year  before  last,  and  one 
discovered  at  Oorlask,  when  the  Emperor 
Alexander  made  a  visit  to  these  Russian 
mines.  It  was  found  at  his  feet,  and  it 
weighed  78  lbs.  Imagine  the  value  of  it. 
There  is  a  portion  of  gold  in  the  case  before 
me  which  weighs  78  ounces ;  that  is  worth 
about  i,300,  and  the  other  is  at  least  twelve 
times  its  value.  Here  is  a  beautiful  crystal- 
lized specimen  of  gold  from  Pirazil.  There 
are  also  specimens  on  the  table  of  gold 
obtained  in  its  metallic  state  from  Transyl- 
vania, from  the  Wicklow  Mountains  in 
Ireland,  and  PJnglish  gold  from  the  tin 
works  on  the  edges  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire. There  is  also  a  specimen  of  African 
gold,  in  the  shaj:e  of  a  cross,  brought  by 
Lord  Prudhoe  from  the  confines  of  Abyssinia. 
Gold  was  worked  in  Africa  at  the  time  when 
Christianity  first  prevailed  in  that  country. 

To  tlie  magnificent  colour  of  gold  I  must 
refer  hereafter.  These  specinens  of  frame- 
work hliew  the  mode  of  applying  gold  to  a 
■urface,  and  the  brilliant  effect  produced. 


Tlwre  are  also  specimens  of  gold  plate, 
which  illustrate  the  way  in  which  gold,  by 
its  qualities,  allows  of  its  being  brought  into 
various  states  and  shapes. 

But  in  speaking  of  this  state  of  gold,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  procured,  I  must 
take  you  back  for  a  moment  to  what  is 
called  its  malleabilUy.  Here  are  specimens 
of  gold  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  obtained  them  from 
cases  of  mummies  which  were  ojiened  by 
him.  One  of  these  is  a  gold  plate  that  was 
placed  over  the  mouth  of  a  mummy,  and 
which,  according  to  Lord  Prudhoe,  is  at 
least  3000  years  old.  It  has  preserved  its 
brilliant  yellow  colour  untarnished.  A 
curious  point  connected  with  this  is,  the 
proof  it  furnishes  that  at  that  time  persons 
had  learned  to  take  advantage  of  the  mallea- 
bility of  gold  to  such  an  e.\tent  that  they 
were  able  to  cover  a  large  space  with  a  small 
quantity  of  metal.  I  have  examined  portions 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  leaf  gold  that  would 
bend  to  and  fro ;  and  although  they  did  not 
approximate  to  the  thinness  of  the  gold  leaf 
of  modern  times,  yet  they  were  remarkable 
specimens,  as  shewing  the  extent  to  which, 
in  those  days,  they  had  succeeded  in  working 
this  metal. 

I  will  first  take  up  the  property  of  tnaUea- 
bill  1 1/,  which  attaches  to  metals  generally, 
and  especially  to  gold,  by  which  w'e  are 
enabled  to  extend  a  solid  mass,  as  for 
instance  that  bar,  which  weighs  78  ounces, 
almost  indefinitely.  It  can  be  rolled  out 
into  a  long  thin  strip,  and  at  last  brought 
into  leaves  so  light  as  to  float  in  the  air. 
Leaf-gold,  such  as  that  before  you,  was,  at 
one  time,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  mass 
of  gold  as  solid,  and  as  compact  in  shape 
and  form,  as  the  bar  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  ;  but  it  is  now  brought  into  this 
beautiful  state,  preserving,  as  it  appears  to 
do,  all  its  original  characters  of  lustre  and 
colour  without  any  deterioration.  Why  is 
this.'  It  arises  from  an  extraordinary  pro- 
perty which  many  metals  possess,  but  by 
no  means  all  of  them,  of  allowing  their 
particles  to  move  one  from  another  without 
actual  destruction  of  their  continuity.  When 
a  bar  of  gold  is  rolled  out  into  a  plate,  and 
by  a  mill  or  in  some  other  way  is  compressed 
in  certain  directions,  an  extension  of  the 
|)articlcs  takes  place,  which  does  not  occur 
in  wood  or  glass. 

This  fact  is  an  extremely  curious  one,  and 
1  am  tempted  to  go  a  little  into  it,  in  order 
to  point  out  how  singularly  the  particles  of 
different  kinds  of  matter  are  made  to  rise 
one  above  another  in  a  way  that  you  would 
hardly  expect.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
property  in  gold.  The  gold  is  partly  rolled, 
and  then  cut  into  little  pieces,  which  I  have 
here  attempted  to  represent  in  tin  foil. 
When  brought  into  this  state,  the  slip  is  put 
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between  layers  of  parchment,  and  successive 
layers  of  parchment  and  gold  are  accumu- 
lated until  there  is  a  large  heap  of  them,  and 
the  whole  mass  is  then  beaten.  It  is  found 
during  the  process  of  beating  that  the  gold  be- 
comes extended  under  the  parchment,  while 
the  parchment  remains  the  same  as  before.  I 
will  illustrate  it  by  an  experiment  on  tin  foU, 
and  the  results  will  be  striking.  Having  in- 
troduced a  series  of  plates  of  tin  foil  between 
sheets  of  paper,  I  resort  to  my  old  occupa- 
tion, and  strike  it  with  a  hammer  upon  an 
iron  anvil.  If  a  bookbinder  does  this  with 
a  book,  he  compresses  the  leaves,  makes 
them  denser,  but  he  does  not  spread  them 
out,  or  make  them  occupy  greater  space  ; 
but  if  you  take  gold,  copper,  or  any  other  of 
the  malleable  metals,  and  strike  twenty  or 
thirty  blows,  to  your  surprise  the  paper 
comes  out  intact ;  it  is  not  destroyed,  or 
broken  anywhere,  nor  is  its  size  altered,  but 
the  sheets  of  metal  are  larger  than  when  you 
commenced,  and  if  the  process  be  continued, 
they  expand  under  the  hammer,  till  at  last 
the  mass  is  beaten  out  as  far  as  the  property 
of  malleability  in  the  metal  will  allow.  The 
fine  membrane  termed  gold-beaters'  skin, 
which  is  used  in  this  process,  being  elastic, 
gives  way  a  little,  expands  laterally  as  the 
hammer  compresses  the  whole  body  between 
the  anvil,  actually  by  its  fine  fibres  laying 
hold  of  it  as  with  teeth.  When  the  hammer 
rises,  from  the  pressure  being  taken  off,  the 
thin  elastic  membrane  retracts,  leaving  the 
gold  leaf  behind  it ;  the  next  blow  makes  it 
travel  out  again,  and  the  gold  leaf  being 
pressed  on  all  sides,  the  leaf  of  metal  at  last 
becomes  so  thin  that  you  may  sec  through 
it,  though  not  so  clearly  as  through  a  piece 
of  a  glass.  If  I  take  a  card,  cut  a  hole  in 
it,  and  then  moisten  it  so  as  to  make  the 
gold  adhere  round  the  edges  of  the  aperture, 
and  then  look  through  it  at  the  sky,  a  beau- 
tiful green  colour  appears.  Gold,  when  seen 
through,  is  of  a  pure  green  colour.  Gold 
leaf  is  made  for  various  purposes,  and  is 
termed  either  red,  green,  or  pale  gold.  The 
latter  is  produced  by  adding  silver  to  the 
gold.  On  looking  through  pale  gold,  it 
presents  a  dark  blue  colour,  the  colour  being 
modified  by  the  admixture  of  silver.  Silver 
can  be  beaten  out  by  the  same  means  as 
gold,  and  therefore  furnishes  the  same  beau- 
tiful instance  of  the  malleability  of  metals. 
Light  seen  through  it  is  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  and  this  proves  that  silver  is  a  trans- 
parent body  ;  but  it  is  not  so  transparent  as 
gold. 

I  have  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  the  loss  of  gold  in  this  country  ; 
the  data  are  very  deficient,  but  you  may 
judge  for  yourselves  of  the  gold  applied  to 
wooden  frames,  to  cornices,  to  pictures,  and 
other  purposes  of  gilding.  Of  gold  used  in 
this  way,  an  immense  proportion  must  be 


lost.  The  quantity  cf  gold  beaten  into  leaf 
is  exceedingly  large.  In  London  the  quan- 
tity thus  consumed  amounts  to  £"'40,000  to 
^.tO.OOO  per  annum  ;  and  in  Birmingham, 
and  other  large  manufacturing  towns,  a  still 
greater  quantity  is  used.  Another  source  of 
consumption,  and  that  a  curious  one,  is  the 
employment  of  this  metal  in  gilding  earthen- 
ware :  even  common  earthenware  is  now 
more  or  less  gilded,  and  this  must  all  be  lost. 
It  can  never  be  recovered  from  such  articles. 
One  London  house,  and  yet  not  one  of  the 
largest,  sup[)lies  i,'100  worth  of  gold  every 
week,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  colouring 
porcelain.  There  is  another  source  of  im- 
mense loss,  which  would  scarcely  occur  to 
you,  but  which  is  a  most  important  one, — I 
refer  to  the  friction  of  gold  coin  in  the  purses 
or  pockets  of  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  it.  The  following  is  a  curious 
memorandum  on  this  point.  Messrs.  Whit- 
bread  paid  into  the  Bank,  the  gold  coin  re- 
ceived by  them  from  the  publicans  in  1842 
and  18-13,  and  the  loss,  purely  from  defi- 
ciency in  weight,  arising,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  merely  from  wear  and  tear, 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  ,£"334. 
There  is  in  all  probability  ir35,000,000  of 
gold  coin  in  circulation  in  this  country,  and 
the  Bank  has  in  its  coffers  at  this  time 
£?12,000,000,  and  you  may  therefore  form 
some  notion  of  the  wear  and  tear  that  must 
occur  in  the  circulation  of  such  a  large 
amount  of  coin.  There  was  a  recoinage  ia 
the  years  1774,  75,  76,  and  77,  of  the  gold 
coin,  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and 
George  the  First  and  Second.  The  amount 
recoined  was  £10,000,000  ;  and  the  loss 
upon  it  £749,000.  From  1714  to  1842, 
which  is  as  far  back  as  data  can  be  procured, 
the  loss  upon  the  gold  coin  was  £950,000, 
nearly  £1,000, 000 — worn  away,  and  lost  for 
ever,  in  the  manner  I  have  stated.  Where 
gold  forms  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium 
of  a  country,  this  must  cause  the  largest  loss 
of  this  metal  wliich  is  likely  to  occur. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  chemical 
affinities  of  gold,  because  these  are  very 
slight,  and  I  shall  speak  of  chemical  affinity- 
more  particularly  when  considering  those 
metals  that  are  much  more  active  in  this 
respect. 

There  is  a  curious  point,  which  I  may, 
however,  mention,  because  it  will  remind  you 
of  what  the  alchemists  used  to  say  of  metals. 
We  can  dissolve  gold  by  two  acids,  neither 
of  which  has  an)'  power  of  dissolving  the 
metal  by  itself.  By  applying  nitric  acid  or 
muriatic  acid  alone,  no  effect  is  produced, 
but  having  mixed  them,  I  introduce  gold  leaf 
about  the  240,000th  part  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  you  perceive  how  rapidly  it  is  dis- 
solved on  simple  agitation.  Except  platina, 
there  are  no  other  common  metals  that  re- 
quire this  mixture  of  acids  for  their  solu- 
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tion.     By  this  means  we  obtain  a  solution 
of  gold. 

Gold  is  not  so  interesting  in  its  chemical 
relations  as  other  metals  ;  but  there  is  a  sin- 
gular effect  on  which  I  may  touch,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  gold  acts  when  exposed  to 
heat.     If  a  solution  or  compound  of  gold  be 
dropped  on  the  hand,  it  stains  it  of  a  very 
dark  jiuriile  colour.     I   have  here  a  piece  of 
parchment  that  was  used  to  contain  a  solu- 
tion of  gold,  and  on  looking  closely  to  it,  it 
is  found  to  be   magnificently  coloured,  and 
in  appearance  resembles   glass  coloured  by 
gold.     The  colour  produced  in  thin  parch- 
ment stained  with  the  chloride  of  gold,  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light,   is  exceedingly 
beautiful.     The  five  specimens  of  glass  on 
the  table,  of  a  rich  red  colour,   have  been 
coloured  by  this  metal.     If  the  finely  divided 
gold  be  fused  carefully  with  the  glass,   the 
latter  comes  out  tinted  with  the  compound 
of  gold.      We   have  beautiful  examples  of 
this  in  many  of  the  specimens  of  Bohemian 
glass.     If  heat  be  applied  to  a  compound  of 
gold,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  tendency  in  the 
solution  to   retain  its  compound  state ;  its 
chemical  affinities  are  destroyed ;  the  gold 
is  set  free,  and  comes  out  in  a  pure  state, 
•with   its   usual    yellow   colour ;    but   if  the 
compound  of  gold   be  brought    in   contact 
■with  vitreous  matter,   that   does  not  occur. 
Many  of  the  metals  colour  vitreous  matter, 
but  gold  gives  to   glass  the  most  perfectly 
transparent  red  colour — a  red   colour  that 
emits  a  great  deal  of  light   through  it.     I 
point  this  out,   because  it   helps  me  to  an 
experiment  to  ])rove  that  leaf  gold  is  trans- 
parent, and  not  a  sieve  with  holes  in  it,  ad- 
mitting the  light  througli  minute  apertures. 
I  have  here  a  piece  of  glass  on  which  have 
been  placed  sheets  of  gold,   and  by  darken- 
ing the  room  I  will  endeavour  to  shew  you 
the   transmission  of  a  ray  of  light  through 
the  leaf  of  metal.     My  lectures  will  be  no- 
thing, unless  I  prove,   by  experiment,   the 
particular   points  on   whiqh   I  dwell.     You 
can  learn  by  reading  all  that  I  have  to  com- 
municate orally  ;  the  only  advantage   I  pos- 
sess is  that  of  demonstrating  the   truth  of 
the  facts  by  experiment.     Here  is  a  frame  of 
glass  used  by  the   Trinity   Hous?  in  their 
lighthouses,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice 
to  mariners.     It  gives  a  white  light  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  red,  and  is  the 
only  coloured  light  on  which  a  mariner  can 
really  depend.     I  have  here  a  layer  of  gold 
leaf,  which  1  intend  to   jilace  bei'(jre  the  ap- 
paratus on  tlie  table  [an  apparatus  for  trans- 
mitting the   oxy-hydrogeri  light],   and  by  a 
mirror    inclined    at  a   certain  angle,   I   am 
enabled  to  cast  the  ray  of  light  coming  from 
the  lens  upon  the  ceiling.     There  is  a  curious 
point  connected  with  this,  which  is  to  me  a 
proof  that  gold  is  transjiarent,  and  not,  as  I 
have   said,    a  sieve  with  holes  in  it.     The 


Trinity  House  proposed  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  gold  or  red  glass,  and  to  employ  red 
serge  or  bunting,  under  the  idea  that  those 
substances  would  produce  a  red  light ;  but 
they  were  mistaken.  On  looking  through  a 
piece  of  red  stuff  the  light  appears  as  yellow 
as  it  was  before.  The  fabric  is  red,  and  oa 
holding  a  sheet  of  paper  at  a  small  distance 
from  it  I  obtain  a  slightly  reflected  red  light 
upon  it ;  but  on  removing  the  paper  a  foot 
or  farther  from  it,  the  red  light  which  is 
supposed  to  pass  through  the  fabric  is  gone^ 
and  it  is  now  white — the  white  light  tra- 
versing the  meshes  or  apertures  in  the  stuff". 
I  pass  a  ray  of  light  through  gold  leaf,  and 
you  now  observe  on  the  ceiling  its  greea 
colour,  shewing  that  the  metal  is  really 
transparent.  It  is  not  transparent  to  any 
very  great  extent,  but  it  is  certainly  per- 
meable to  light,  and  modifies  is  colour. 
[The  light  thrown  on  a  screen  of  ground 
glass  at  a  few  feet  distance,  through  gold 
leaf,  was  of  a  rich  sea  green — through  a 
sheet  of  red  glass  coloured  by  gold)  of  a  deep 
fiery  red — through  red  serge,  of  a  yellowish 
white,  with  no  tint  of  red  colour.] 

In  this  lecture  I  have  to  discuss  two  sub- 
stances very  nearly  related  to  each  other, 
and  I  must  therefore  now  pass  from  gold  to 
speak  of  Platina.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
the  resemblance  between  gold  and  platina, 
both  of  which  are  found,  under  very  similar 
circumstances,  in  the  .same  strata.  It  is 
true  that  the  gold  dust  which  comes  from 
Africa  is  not  mixed  with  platina ;  but  iu 
Brazil,  and  the  Uralian  Chain,  the  moun- 
tains from  which  platina  is  obtained  are 
exactly  like  those  in  which  gold  is  found. 
There  are  on  the  table  several  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  ])latina,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Murchison  and  others.  It  occurs 
more  abundantly  than  gold,  but  in  a  mixed 
state.  A  large  quantity  of  platina  might  be 
jirocured  from  Russia ;  but  as  it  is  not 
made  an  article  of  commerce,  it  is  not  found 
in  the  market.  Here  are  two  or  three  pla- 
tina coins  which  have  been  made,  but  not 
circulated. 

Platina,  though  a  different  substance  from 
gold  in  its  external  appearance,  being  of  a 
jiale  white  instead  of  a  yellow  colour,  is  yet 
like  gold  in  almost  all  other  properties,  and 
is  so  near  to  it,  that,  when  considering  them 
as  a  class,  we  are  almost  bound  to  put  them 
together.  There  are,  however,  diftierences 
which  will  come  before  us  in  treating  of  this 
substance. 

I  will  first  state  how  platina  is  obtained. 
We  dissolve  the  native  j)latina  ore  in  the 
same  mixture  of  acids  as  that  reipiired  for 
gold,  and  by  jirocesses  principally  derived 
from  the  experiments  of  J3r.  Wollaston,  we 
learn  what  are  the  best  methods  for  ])rocur- 
itig  it  in  a  pure  state.  There  are  no  less 
than  thirteen  or  fourteen  different  metals,  in 
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a  native  state,  mixed  with  the  ore,  and  he 
discovered  four  or  five  that  were  never 
known  before. 

Platina,  when  obtained  in  solution  in  this 
way,  appears  iu  the  state  of  a  red  liquid  like 
that  before  you ;  and  we  procure  it  thus  : — 
We  put  this  solution  into  a  glass,  or  any 
vessel  fitted  to  contain  it,  and  add  a  solution 
of  sal  ammoniac,  or  muriate  of  ammonia  ; 
there  immediately  falls  down  a  fine  yellow 
precipitate,  which  is  a  compound  of  pla- 
tinum with  muriate  of  ammonia.  It  is  es- 
sential to  observe,  that  in  mixing  these 
compounds  together,  we  have  nothing  but 
volatile  substances  except  the  pure  platina 
itself.  The  muriate  of  ammonia  is  volatile 
by  heat,  and  we  aJd  nothing  to  the  platina, 
which  can  assume  a  fusible  form  or  reuiain 
fixed:  all  can  be  driven  off  by  heat.  If  I 
take  a  large  portion  of  this  yellow  powder  or 
precipitate,  and  heat  it  as  I  am  now  about 
to  do,  an  abundant  white  vapour  goes  up 
into  the  air.  In  fact,  all  that  is  volatile  is 
passing  away  into  the  atmosphere,  and  there 
will  remain  behind  a  fine  greyish-white 
powder — a  peculiar  spongy  and  apparently 
metallic  substance,  which  is  pure  platinum 
in  a  finely  divided  state.  The  particles  of 
the  metal  have  been  divided  by  the  acid, 
and  certain  impurities  taken  away  by  it  ; 
the  platinum  is  precipitated  by  the  sal  am- 
moniac, and  now,  by  the  application  of  heat, 
the  sal  ammoniac  is  given  off,  and  here  is 
spongy  platinum  left  behind. 

This  brings  us  to  another  point  which  is 
important  in  considering  the  properties  of 
platinum,  and  how  chemical  results  are 
affected  by  it.  If  I  take  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  dip  it  into  a  solution  of  platina,  and 
heat  it, — the  paper  is  no  more  a  fixed  sub- 
stance than  was  the  sal  amjnoniac, — I  can 
soon  dry  it ;  and  if  I  apply  heat  it  will  burn 
away,  but  the  platina  will  remain.  Here  is 
an  abundant  ash  ;  the  charcoal  is  burning 
away  while  the  metal  is  red  hot,  but  when  it 
is  gone  there  is  pure  platinum  left  behmd. 
If  I  take  gold  and  treat  it  in  the  same  v^'ay, 
it  melts  into  a  ball,  but  the  platinum  re- 
mains as  before ;  and  no  heat  of  a  furnace 
can  melt  that  substance  in  a  sensible  quan- 
tity. Here  are  specimens  that  have  been 
thus  heated  ;  and  though  thereby  partly  ag- 
gregated, you  cannot  melt  them.  Here  is 
an  almost  unique  piece  of  platinum ;  it 
weighs  501  ounces,  and  is  worth  about  .£'800. 
It  is  a  single  ingot,  intended  for  the  manu- 
facture of  vessels  for  chemical  purposes, 
where  every  particle  of  the  platinum  is  in 
perfect  continuity,  without  our  having  the 
power,  as  we  have  in  gold  and  other  metals, 
to  fuse  it  down  and  run  it  together.  Unless 
platinum  possessed  the  property  called 
weldiuff,  we  could  make  no  use  of  it ;  and 
this  would  alter  many  branches  of  manufac- 
ture.    It  is  remarkable,  however,   what  has 


been  done  through  the  power  of  platinum  ; 
vessels  have  been  made  of  it  which  resist 
chemical  action  far  more  than  gold ;  and 
this  is  effected  by  means  of  welding.  If  I 
take  two  pieces  of  platinum  wire,  make 
them  pretty  clean,  heat  them  in  this  way, 
and  then  strike  a  sharp  blow  on  a  clean 
anvil,  the  two  pieces  become  one.  The 
effect  is  due  to  this  property  of  welding, 
which  occurs  so  beautifully  in  platinum 
when  perfectly  clean,  and  which  is  necessary 
to  produce  one  mass  out  of  the  myriads  of 
masses  in  which  it  is  supplied  to  us.  The 
old  experiment  is  a  very  good  one,  i.  e.  of 
making  two  clean  surfaces  of  lead  cohere  by 
pressure.  When  we  have  clean  surfaces,  we 
may  succeed  by  simple  means  in  making  two 
pieces  one  ;  but  it  requires  a  steady  hand 
and  a  little  patience.  If  the  knife  with 
which  the  edges  of  the  leaden  surfaces  are 
pared  is  dirty,  there  is  no  chance  of  succeed- 
ing. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  way  in  which  we  can  make  spongy  platina 
cohere.  The  metal  is  brought  up  to  a  high 
temperature  in  a  pulverised  state  ;  it  is  then 
squeezed  together  in  a  flat  mass,  and  after  that 
we  can  work  it  and  roll  it  to  a  great  degree  of 
fineness.  You  here  see  leaves  of  platina. 
It  is  very  different  from  gold.  If  I  take 
leaf-gold  I  can  melt  it  in  a  moment,  it  runs 
up  in  the  flame  as  fast  as  possible  ;  but  you 
may  make  platina  of  a  white  heat  and  not 
fuse  it. 

Having  referred  to  the  non-chemical 
action  of  platina,  I  may  now  mention  that 
it  is  one  of  the  heaviest  substances  known. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  specific 
gravities  of  various  metals  : — 

Platina  .  .  .  20-9S 
Gold  ....  19-23 
Mercury .  .  .  13-o7 
Lead  ....  U-A5 
Silver.  .  .  .  10-47 
Copper  .  .  .  8-90 
Iron  ....  7-78 
Tin  ...  ,  7-30 
Zinc    ....       7-09 

Thus,  platina  is  at  the  head,  being  nearly 
21.  A  ball  of  iron  would  float  in  mercury, 
whereas  platina  would  sink  to  the  bottom 
instantly,  the  latter  being  nearly  three  times 
as  heavy  as  the  former.  There  are  here  a 
number  of  solid  cylinders,  consisting  of 
various  metals — [)latina,  tin,  iron,  copper, 
bismuth,  antimony,  and  lead ;  they  are  all 
of  the  same  weight  and  diameter,  but  you 
observe  the  vast  disproportion  in  their 
length,  which  thus  serve  to  measure  their 
specific  gravities.  At  the  head  stands 
platinum :  i.  e.  it  forms  the  shortest 
cylinder,  while  j)otassium  and  sodium,  here 
represented  artificially,  form  the  longest 
cvlinders. 
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There  is  one  strange  circumstance  about 
platina  which  I  must  notice,  especiallj'  since  I 
have  taken  gold  and  platina  as  being  amongst 
those  metals  which  have  the  least  chemical 
action,  and  are  the  least  acted  on  by  other 
bodies.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  when  you 
come  to  consider  the  different  j)roperties  of 
metals,  to  find  a  mass  in  which  these  quali- 
ties are  almost  deficient  come  into  play,  in 
other  conditions,  in  a  manner  the  most 
beautiful  to  him  who  looks  on  to  watch 
nature,  but  most  unimportant  to  those  who 
regard  it  without  bringing  their  knowledge 
to  bear  upon  it.  I  am  referring  to  the 
strange  power  that  many  substances  possess, 
but  platina  in  perfection,  to  bring  about  a 
chemical  action  in  which,  somehow  or  other, 
they  take  a  part,  but  not  a  direct  part.  1 
have  here  pioduced  a  quantity  of  spongy 
platinum,  and  I  will  exhibit  the  efiect  which 
a  small  portion  of  it  is  capable  of  producing. 
Here  is  a  vessel  containing  hydrogen  gas  ; 
and  by  applying  a  jet  of  flame  to  ignite  it,  I 
can  make  it  combine  with  oxygen  and  pro- 
duce water ;  but  the  moment  I  extinguish 
the  flame  no  more  water  will  be  produced, 
although  the  hydrogen  is  still  escaping — the 
glass  which  is  now  held  over  it  will  re- 
main dry.  If  I  now  apply  the  platinum 
over  the  current  of  gas,  there  is  no  chemi- 
cal c'lange  in  it  ;  but  1  can  shew  you 
that  water  is  now  produced,  and  the  two 
bodies  are  made  to  combine  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  metal :  the  dew  is  now  appear- 
ing at  the  upper  part  of  the  glass.  Here 
are  the  two  gases  which  I  have  allowed  to 
remain  mixed  together  for  nearly  a  week, 
and  no  combination  has  been  produced ; 
but  if  I  introduce  into  the  bottle  inverted  a 
small  portion  of  spongy  platina,  previously 
dried,  although  the  metal  itself  remains 
unchanged,  yet  uj)on  its  introduction  inflam- 
mation takes  place,  and  there  is  an  explosion. 
The  platina  itself  has  no  direct  concern  in  it ; 
it  comes  out  just  as  efficient  for  the  same 
purjiose  as  it  was  at  first  There  is  a  strange 
power  in  this  body  of  causing  chemical  com- 
bination while  the  substance  remains  un- 
changed.' Many  theories  have  been  adduced 
to  explain  this,  but  none  of  theip  are  satis- 
factory. Some  have  considered  it  electrical ; 
but  we  do  not  understand  it,  nothing  arises 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  nutal  that  will 
explain  it.  All  we  know  is  this :  that 
platina  in  a  spongy  state,  before  it  has 
cohered  into  a  mass,  produces  this  extraor- 
dinary result.  Gold  has  the  same  effect,  but 
to  a  far  less  extent.  I  will  end  these  obser- 
vations by  saying,  that  those  metals  which 
have  the  least  direct  cliernieal  action  in 
themselves,  have  the  greatest  effect  in  pro- 
ducing that  action  on  third  particles. 
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CANULA  IN  THE  OPERATION 

OF  TRACHEOTOMY. 

With  Cases. 

By  Edward  Cock, 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surg-eons,  and 
Assistant-Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  operations 
which  the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to 
perform  that  have  been  attended  with 
so  htlle  uhimate  success  as  that  of  tra- 
cheotomy. Indeed,  we  rarely  meet 
with  a  case  of  laryngeal  obstruction 
presenting  so  favourable  a  combination 
of  circumstances  as  to  promise  perma- 
nent and  efficient  benefit  by  establish- 
ing an  artificial  opening  into  the 
trachea.  If  we  except  those  instances 
where  the  impediment  to  respiration 
results  from  accident  or  injury,  we 
shall  seldom  meet  with  a  pure  case  of 
obstruction  in  the  larynx.  Itisalmost 
always  more  or  less  combined  with 
miscluef  in  the  pulmonary  organs, 
either  coexistent  with  the  original 
laryngeal  disease,  or  supervening  upon 
it  as  a  consequence. 

The  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Porter 
has  embraced  in  so  masterly  a  man- 
ner the  whole  range  of  diseases  and 
casualties  to  which  the  larynx  and 
trachea  arc  liable,  together  with  the 
application  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 
their  treatment,  that  little  or  nothing 
remains  to  be  added  to  the  conij)lete- 
nesR  of  his  statements.  lie  points  out 
with  distinctness  and  truth  that  there 
are  few  cases  oflaryngeal  and  tracheal 
disease  in  which  the  operation  of  tra- 
cheotomy can  be  had  recourse  to  with 
reasonable  prospect  of  ultimate  success. 
The  nature  of  the  operation  itself,  re- 
pugnant alike  to  the  feelings  of  the 
surgeon,  the  patient,  or  his  friends,  and 
the  moderate  advantage  wliich  has 
hitherto  attended  its  performance,  has, 
perhaps,  often  induced  the  medical 
adviser  to  decline  its  advocacy,  and 
shrink  from  the  use  of  the  knife,  even 
in  those  cases  where  it  might  be  con- 
sidered available.  The  ])ractice  has, 
indeed,  been  condemne.land  reprobated 
by  some  of  tlie  most  eminent  nun,  as 
useless  and  disastrous,  the  results  not 
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compensating  for  the  difficulties  and 
hazards,  and  not  calculated  to  increase 
the  credit  of  the  proposer. 

On  the  other  hand,  tracheotomy  has 
found  its  advocates  in  those  who  re- 
commend its  frequent  performance  as 
an  easy  and  efficient  remedy  for  many 
forms  of  laryngeal  disease,  and  for 
obstruction  of  the  passage  of  air  into 
the  lungs  from  whatever  cause,  pro- 
vided an  opening  can  be  made  below 
the  seat  of  mischief. 

Without  sifting  the  merits  of  contro- 
versial argument,  our  most  prudent 
line  of  practice  will  probably  be  ob- 
tained by  adopting  a  medium  course 
between  the  two  extreme  opinions. 
Cases  will  assuredly  occur  in  the  prac- 
tice of  a  surgeon  in  which  he  will  find 
himself  not  only  justified,  but  impera- 
tively called  upon,  to  open  the  trachea, 
either  to  save  the  life,  or  to  procure  a 
temporary  alleviation  to  the  sufferings 
of  his  patient.  He  will  find  it  his  duty, 
in  the  one  instance,  to  recommend  and 
urge  the  operation  as  affoiding  a  fair 
chance  of  a  successful  issue  ;  and  in 
the  other,  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  patient  or  his  friends  to  relieve  the 
sufferer  from  the  horrors  and  struggles 
of  impending  suffocation,  to  prolong 
life,  perhaps  with  a  possibility  of  ulti- 
mate preservation ;  at  any  rate,  to  ren- 
der dissolution  more  gradual  and  less 
terrible.  Thus,  we  may  find  ourselves 
called  upon  to  operate  under  two  dis- 
tinct circumstances  or  conditions  : 
first,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  our  patient ;  secondly,  with  no  other 
expectation  but  that  of  alleviating  his 
immediate  sufferings. 

In  summing  up  the  chances  of  a  suc- 
cessful issue  to  tracheotomy,  we  must 
not  be  too  sanguine  in  our  expecta- 
tions, as  we  are  seldom  or  never  called 
upon  to  perform  it  except  in  the  last 
extremity,  when  all  other  remedies 
have  failed  in  arresting  the  symptoms. 

The  cases  in  which  we  may  most 
reasonably  anticipate  success  are  those 
in  which  the  affection  of  the  larynx  is 
of  recent  occurrence,  and  where  we 
may  expect  its  speedy  subsidence,  pro- 
vided we  can  keep  our  patient  alive  for 
a  certain  period.  Examples  of  such 
cases  are — 1st,  acute  laryngitis,  termi- 
nating in  effusion  in  the  sub-mucous 
cellular  tissue  about  the  glottis  and 
rima;  2d,  the  effects  of  mechanical 
injury  to  the  glottis,  produced  by  tak- 
ing boiling  water,  mineral  acids,  or  any 


other  irritating  fluid,  into  the  mouth  ; 
3d,  the  introduction  and  lodgment  of 
foreign  bodies  within  the  cavity  of  the 
larynx.  In  all  these  instances  our 
object  is  to  prolong  life  and  to  gain  time, 
order  to  allow  of  the  subsidence  or  re- 
moval of  the  mischief  either  by  nature 
or  by  art. 

In  cases  of  chronic  disease  v,-e  must 
always  be  prepared  for  much  trouble, 
anxiety,  and  difficulty;  and  if  the  pa- 
tient finally  escapes  with  life,  the  re- 
covery must  necessarily  be  tedious. 
Not  only  must  we  await  the  return  of 
the  larynx  to  a  healthy,  or,  at  any  rate, 
a  pervious  state,  but  we  shall  have  to 
combat  the  effects  of  the  operation 
itself,  generally  supervening  in  a  con- 
stitution least  able  to  bear  them. 

Independently  of  the  popular  preju- 
dice naturally  entertained  against  tra- 
cheotomy, which  must  almost  always 
render  it  available  only  as  a  last  re- 
source, two  objections  exist  which  have 
hardly  received  sufficient  attention 
and  consideration.  The  one  belongs 
to  the  operation  itself,  the  other  to  the 
consequences  which  it  entails.  The 
one  is  the  difficulty  and  embarrassment 
which  the  surgeon  often  experiences  in 
making  a  prompt,  efficient  and  avail- 
able opening  into  the  windpipe  ;  the 
other  is  the  almost  inevitable  bron- 
chitis which  ensues  from  the  admission 
of  unwarmed  dry  air  into  the  lungs. 

Those  who  have  practised  the  opera- 
tion, or  seen  it  performed,  must  be  well 
aware  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered from  the  accidental  configuration 
of  the  parts  concerned,  the  frequent 
depth  of  the  trachea,  the  effusion  of 
blood,  the  constant  motion  of  the  parts, 
the  want  of  proper  assistance,  the  con- 
vulsive action  and  violent  excitement 
which  frequently  attend  the  first  in- 
cision into  the  windpipe,  the  entrance 
of  blood  into  the  air-passages,  which 
may  perhaps  choke  the  patient  at  the 
very  moment  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  fulfilling  our  intentions  for  his  relief. 
All  these,  and  many  other  casualties, 
must  be  anticipated  and  provided  for. 

The  length  of  time  which  is  required 
for  the  ordinary  operation  of  tracheo- 
tomy, and  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, must  always  be  a  great  objection 
to  its  performance,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  form  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  its  success.  The  directions 
laid  down  in  most  surgical  works  for 
opening  the  trachea,  will  be  found  to 
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include  Ihe  following  items.  The  pa- 
tient is  to  be  placed  opposite  a  strong 
light.  His  head  is  to  be  held  back  by 
an  assistant,  and,  if  it  be  a  child,  more 
hands  will  be  wanted  to  secure  his 
arms  and  legs  ;  the  sides  of  the  wound 
are  to  be  kept  open  by  retractors,  and 
additional  assistance  will  be  required 
for  sponging,  securing  vessels,  &c.  &c. 
The  operator  is  directed  to  divide  the 
difTerent  tissues  which  cover  the  wind- 
pipe layer  by  layer,  carefully  avoiding 
the  veins  which  lie  in  his  way,  and 
perhaps  tying  the  arteries  which  he 
may  accidentally  divide,  When  at 
length  the  trachea  h;is  been  exposed  at 
a  distance  varying  from  one  to  three 
inches  from  the  surface,  he  must  wait 
until  the  hBcmorrhage  has  ceased  be- 
fore venturing  to  open  the  tube,  and 
even  then  he  will  be  fortunate  if  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  blood  is  not  sucked  in 
at  each  inspiration,  adding  much  to 
the  distress  of  the  patient,  and  counter- 
acting the  benefit  he  would  otherwise 
derive  from  the  free  admission  of  air 
into  his  lungs.  Thus,  the  operation 
requires  good  daylight,  some  half  dozen 
assistants,  and  a  considerable  time  for 
its  performance,  during  which  the 
patient  is  retained  in  a  position  most 
calculated  to  complete  the  suffocation 
•which  it  is  intended  to  relieve.  In  re- 
lation to  the  above  description  and 
catalogue  of  essentials,  let  us  place  the 
simple  fact,  that  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  open  the  trachea  at  a  moment's 
notice,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
■without  the  aid  of  any  of  the  means 
and  appliances  just  enumerated.  It  is 
not  surprising  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, theoperation  should  be  avoided, 
postponed  or  altogether  abandoned  in 
those  very  cases  wliere  its  speedy  adop- 
tion might  have  saved  the  life  of  the 
individual. 

Exjierience  has  taught  me  that  the 
operation  may  be  rendered  much  more 
simple,  and  many  of  its  ditlicullies  and 
embarrassments  avoided,  by  making 
use  of  the  trochar  and  (;aiiula,  instead 
of  opening  the  trachea  with  the  knife.* 
The  plan  I  have  been  led  to  adopt,  is 
to  cut  boldly  and  fearlessly  down  until 
the  trachea  is  laid  bare,  and  can  be  felt 
distinctly  under  the  finger  ;  the  trochar 
may  then  be  introduced  without  much 
difficulty. 
_  The   principal  advantages  of  using 

*  Mr.  I'orter  has  adverted  to  the  use  of  tlie 
trochar  and  <'uniila,  hut,  1  tliiiik,  does  not  attach 
toit  that  ini|>ortan('c,  in  H  pntctiral  point  of  view. 
to  which  my  experience  tells  ine  it  is  entitled. 


this  instrument  are  the  saving  of  time, 
and  consequent  saving  of  blood  (which, 
in  a  child,  is  of  great  importance),  and 
the  opportunity  alforded  of  easily 
checking  the  hucmorrhage  by  pressure. 
The  object  is  gained  of  at  once  placing 
our  patient  in  a  state  of  safety,  and 
the  canula  may  be  subsequently  re- 
moved at  an  earlier  or  later  period,  as 
soon  as  its  presence  becomes  incon- 
venient. We  may  then,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  enlarge  the 
opening  into  the  windpipe  to  any  de- 
sirable extent;  thus  affording  a  free 
passage  for  the  admission  of  air  and 
the  expectoration  of  mucus.  It  is  no 
slight  recommendation  to  the  use  of 
this  instrument  that  it  enables  the  ope- 
rator to  effect  his  purpose  without  much 
assistance  from  others.  In  more  than 
one  instance  I  have  opened  the  trachea 
at  night  with  the  aid  of  a  single  person 
to  hold  the  candle.  The  curved  trochar 
which  I  have  here  figured  is  the  one 
which,  after  several  trials  with  dif- 
ferent instruments  on  the  dead  subject, 
I  found  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
tracheotomy. 


The  second  objection  and  drawback 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  operation, 
viz.  ihe  supervention  of  bronchitis,  or 
the  persistence  and  aggravation  of  that 
winch  may  already  exist,  is  not  so 
easily  overcome.  It  will  always  prove 
most  troublesome,  and  not  uufrequently 
fatal,  whenever  the  state  of  the  larynx 
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for  which  the  operation  was  performed 
involves  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
the  artificial  opening  during  a  length- 
ened period. 

The  following  cases,  which  I  have 
selected  from  my  note-book,  may  serve 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  observations 
which  I  have  made,  and  to  point  out 
the  beneficial  application  of  the  trochar 
and  canula. 

Case  I.— A H ,  set.  39,  ad- 
mitted into  Martha  ward,  July  12,  1843, 
under  the  physician.  Her  case  afforded 
no  very  distinct  history,  but  it  appeared 
that  for  the  last  six  months  she  had 
been  affected  with  chronic  thickening 
and  alteration  about  the  glottis,  and 
latterly  with  bronchitis.  Her  condition 
was  probably  connected  with  an  origi- 
nal syphilitic  taint,  aggravated  by  the 
use  of  mercury. 

Sarsaparilla  and  iodide  of  potassium 
were  ordered,  but  her  respiration,  par- 
ticularly the  inspiratory  act,  became 
more  and  more  impeded. 

The  fauces,  as  far  down  as  a  view 
could  be  obtained,  presented  nothing 
abnormal.  A  blister  was  applied  over 
the  larynx,  but  without  affording  re- 
lief. 

July  24th.— I  was  called  to  her  at 
10  P..M.,  and  found  her  in  immediate 
danger  of  suffocation.  I  proceeded  to 
open  the  trachea,  exposing  the  tube  at 
the  upper  part  by  cutting  through  a 
portion  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  pass- 
ing in  a  trochar  and  canula  about 
three -fourths  of  an  inch  below  the  la- 
rynx. She  lost  but  little  blood.  The 
introduction  of  the  canula  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing, 
during  which  she  discharged  a  large 
quantity  of  thin  mucus  through  the 
tube.  She  then  breathed  freely  and 
regularly  through  the  canula,  and,  as 
the  lungs  were  inflated,  the  presence  of 
mucus  in  the  bronchial  ramifications 
became  evident,  which,  previous  to 
the  admission  of  air,  was  not  disco- 
verable. She  was  greatly  relieved,  and 
continued  during  the  night  to  discharge 
mucus  through  the  canula. 

July  25tli,  (the  next  day). — The  ca- 
nula had  become  in  a  great  measure  ob- 
structed with  inspissated  mucus,  which 
I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  remov- 
ing. She  was  evidently  suffering  from 
accumulation  of  bronchial  secretion, 
producing  frequent  fits  of  coughnigand 
great  distress. 

July  26th.  —  Had  been  coughing  vio- 
lently all  night,  and  the  tube  had  be- 


come nearly  closed.  I  now  withdrew 
the  tube,  which  gave  immediate  relief, 
and  finding  the  opening  it  had  left  in 
the  trachea  not  sufficient  to  allow  a 
free  exit  to  the  accumulated  secretion, 
I  without  much  difficulty  removed  a 
portion  of  two  of  the  cartilaginous 
rings  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury 
and  a  pair  of  forceps,  thus  establishing 
an  opening  which  would  admit  the  end 
of  a  little  finger.  The  trachea  lay  at 
the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  surface.  She  now 
breathed  much  more  freely,  and  conti- 
nued to  improve,  taking  eight  ounces 
of  wine  and  four  of  brandy,  with  other 
fluid  nourishment  daily.  Masses  of 
tenacious  mucus  were  continually 
coughed  up,  and  got  rid  of  with  great 
difficulty,  on  account  of  their  adherent 
nature  and  the  depth  of  the  wound, 
which  required  to  be  well  cleared  out  at 
least  three  times  a  day. 

August  4th;  eleven  days  after  the 
operation. — Much  improved  in  strength 
and  general  condition.  Continues  to 
expel  much  yellow  tenacious  bronchitic 
mucus  from  the  wound,  besides  a  quan- 
tity of  more  fluid  secretion  from  the 
mouth.  If  the  laryngeal  opening  is 
closed  she  experiences  immediate  dis- 
trcoS,  and  the  glottis  seems  almost  im.- 
pervious.  Was  ordered  mucilaginous 
mixture,  with  Oxymel  of  Squills  and 
Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus, 

12th.  —  Continues  to  improve  in 
health  and  strength,  and  takes  solid 
food  with  good  appetite.  The  original 
disease,  however,  the  chronic  thicken- 
ing about  the  rima,  appears  to  exist 
undiminished,  and  no  adequate  respira- 
tion can  be  carried  on  through  the  la- 
rynx. She  complains  of  a  constant 
feeling  of  irritation  referred  to  the  la- 
rynx, as  if  she  had  something  sticking 
there,  which  produces  frequent  and  dis- 
tressing cough.  The  mucous  expecto- 
ration from  the  wound  is  much  dimi- 
nished, but  within  the  last  few  days  the 
granulations  have  had  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  close  the  aperture,  and  the 
mucus  becoming  dry  and  hard  clogs  up 
the  opening,  so  as  to  render  the  clean- 
ing out  of  the  wound  and  its  dilatation 
frequently  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
distressing  symptoms  of  dyspnoea.  I 
therefore  introduced  a  straight  silver 
tube,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
into  the  wound,  which  nearly  touched 
without  entering  the  trachea,  and  she 
breathed  through  it  with  incrccised 
comfort. 
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14(h. — The  tube  requires  frequent 
removal  to  clean  it,  and  also  to  clear 
away  the  inspissated  mucus  which  col- 
lects about  and  within  the  opening  of 
the  trachea,  which  she  cannot  get  rid 
of  by  her  own  efforts. 

21st. — The  great  tendency  which  the 
wound  has  to  contract  renders  its  con- 
stant dilatation  with  a  pair  of  forceps 
necessary.  I  have  in  great  measure 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  accumula- 
tion of  hardened  mucus  by  placing  a 
wet  sponge  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
and  still  more  by  letting  her  frequently 
inhale  the  steam  of  hot  water,  which 
seems  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  air- 
passages,  ;is  well  as  to  allow  of  more 
easy  expectoration. 

Sept.  1.  —  She  is  now  nearly  free 
from  bronchial  symptoms,  and  was 
ordered — 

TTL  X.  of  Nitro.  Mur.  Acid  in  Inf.  Gent. 
and  Syr.  Aurantii,  t.  d. 

She  wears  the  tube  constantly. 

Oct.  6. — Has  continued  slowly  to 
improve,  and  the  larynx  seems  to  be 
regaining  its  natural  functions.  There 
has  been  the  greatest  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  tracheal  opening,  owing  to 
the  unconquerable  disposition  of  the 
wound  to  close.  Within  the  last  few 
days,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  it  has  con- 
tracted so  rapidly  and  firmly  as  to 
expel  and  prevent  the  reintroduction 
of  the  tube  which  she  has  hitherto 
worn  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  respira- 
tion to  a  certain  extent  is  beginning  to 
take  place  through  the  larynx,  which 
has  not  been  the  case  until  now  since 
the  operation.  The  total  closure  of  the 
wound  is  prevented  by  the  frequent 
introduction  of  a  bougie,  and  the  oc- 
casional retention  of  a  small  gum  elastic 
tube.  She  still  suffers  from  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  expels  mucus,  although 
with  difficulty,  through  the  wound. 
Still  complains  of  fulness  and  sense  of 
obstruction  about  the  larynx,  as  if  (as 
she  expresses  it)  some  foreign  body 
was  lodged  there.     Directed— 

Tincture  of  Iodine  to  be  ajjplied  over  the 
larj-nx. 

20lh. — The  wound  is  now  entirely 
closed,  notwithstanding  all  our  eflorts 
and  scliemes  to  keep  it  open.  She  now, 
however,  breathes  with  tolerable  ease 
through  her  larynx,  which  seems  to  be 
slowly  recovering  its  tone. 

From  this  period  her  improvement 
was  progressive.      She  continued  her 
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believe,  derived  much  benefit  from 
inhaling  the  fumes  of  a-ther.  She  left 
the  hospital  on  November  21st,  well  ia 
health,  and  breathing  with  perfect  ease, 
although  she  had  not  recovered  her 
voice.  Was  perfectly  well  a  year 
afterwards. 

The  above  case  presents  a  well- 
marked  instance  of  obstruction  in  the 
larynx  supervening  on  old  chronic 
disease,  and  accompanied  by  bronchitic 
affection,  which,  no  doubt,  became 
aggravated  by  the  admission  of  un- 
warmed  dry  air  into  the  lungs  through 
the  artificial  opening  in  the  trachea.  It 
illustrates  the  unremitting  care,  vigi- 
lance, and  attention,  which  are  required 
to  bring  a  patient  through  such  a  com- 
plication of  evils.  The  canula  was 
also  retained  too  long  in  the  wound, 
and  the  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the 
tube  and  in  the  windpipe  occasioned 
much  unnecessary  distress,  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  an  earlier  re- 
moval of  the  instrument.  I  should 
always  recommend  an  early  with- 
drawal of  the  canula,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  adequate  enlargement  of  the 
tracheal  opening  by  the  removal  of 
a  portion  of  one  or  two  of  the  carti- 
laginous rings,  unless  in  such  cases 
where  the  cause  of  obstruction  should 
have  rapidly  ceased,  and  respiratioa 
become  restored  through  the  natural 
passage.  Much  vigilance  is  required 
during  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  hours 
succeeding  the  operation,  as  the  canula 
is  liable  to  become  gradually  choked 
with  mucus,  and  no  delay  should 
then  take  place  in  withdrawing  it.  A 
neglect  of  proper  precaution  under  such 
circumstances  probably  tended  to  a 
fatal  result  in  the  case  which  I  will 
next  relate. 

Cask  II. — Mr. ,  residing  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  London,  aged  30,  of 
weak  delicate  constitution,  had  fre- 
quently suffered  from  sore  throat, cough, 
and  bronchial  affection.  Two  or  three 
days  previous  to  my  seeing  him,  after  a 
lengthened  exposure  to  cold  and  wet, 
he  had  become  the  subject  of  an  attack 
of  acute  laryngitis,  commencing  in  the 
usual  way  with  dry  husky  cough, 
painful  and  somewhat  difficult  respira- 
tion, accompanied  with  extreme  anxiety 
and  restlessness.  Ilis  bre;itliing  soon 
assumed  the  sonorous  whistling  charac- 
ter, indicating  the  passage  of  air  through 
a  narrowed  rima  glottidis.  The  usual 
remedies,   such   as    bleeding,    leeches, 
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been  used,  but  without  effect.  The 
disease  ran  its  course,  until  the  increas- 
ing dyspnoea,  and  the  subsidence  of  the 
sonorous  respiration,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  oedeniatous  effusion  iiad  taken 
place  under  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  glottis,  rendering  the  rima  nearly 
impervious  to  air.  It  was  at  this  period 
of  the  disease  that  I  was  sent  for,  and 
on  my  arrival  found  him  in  a  state  ap- 
proaching to  coma.  The  struggle 
between  life  and  death  was  over  :  he  ap- 
peared worn  out  by  the  lengthened  con- 
flict, and  lay  powerless  and  insensible, 
breathing  at  lengthened  intervals,  and 
scarcely  receiving  any  air  into  his  chest. 
The  thorax,  indeed,  was  in  a  state  of 
expiration  ;  the  ribs  drawn  down  ;  the 
diaphragm  raided,  so  as  to  render  the 
abdominal  walls  collapsed  and  hollow, 
clearly  defining  the  margin  of  the  false 
ribs.  His  countenance  was  livid,  and 
his  arms  and  legs  were  suffused  with  a 
blue  colour,  which  I  have  not  observed 
in  any  other  case.  Previous  examina- 
tion of  the  chest  had  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  mischief  was  confined  to  the 
larynx,  and  that  the  lungs  were  in  no 
way  materially  involved.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  I 
immediately  laid  bare  the  upper  part  of 
the  trachea,  and  passed  a  full-sized 
trochar  and  canula  into  the  tube.  On 
withdrawing  the  trochar,  two  or  three 
irregular  respiratory  attempts  were 
made,  followed  by  a  sudden  and  deep 
inspiration,  which  filled  the  chest  with 
air.  The  breathing  then  became  calm, 
regular,  and  eflicient,  but  accompanied 
by  a  mucous  rule,  of  which  previously 
the  chest,  for  obvious  reasons,  had 
given  no  indication.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  the  blue  colour  had  entirely 
faded  from  his  arms  and  legs  ;  his 
countenance  became  animated  and 
cheerful ;  he  sat  up  in  bed,  smiled,  and, 
making  signs  for  paper,  wrote  down 
some  expressions  indicating  his  extreme 
delight  at  the  relief  which  had  been 
afforded  him. 

So  far  all  was  satisfactory,  but  even 
the  little  experience  I  had  had  in  tra- 
cheotomy rendered  me  aware,  that 
much  more  remained  to  be  done  before 
he  could  be  considered  in  safety  ;  that 
the  bronchitic  secretion,  increased  by 
the  admission  of  un warmed  dry  air 
into  the  lungs,  would  in  the  course  of 
some  hours  accumulate  in  the  tube,  and 
render  its  removal,  together  with  an 
enlargement  of  the  opening,  necessary 


to  allow  of  free  expectoration.  As  it 
seemed  uncertain  whether  an  opportu- 
nity would  be  afforded  me  of  efficiently- 
carrying  out  these  measures  in  person, 
I  directed  that  the  patient  should  be 
carefully  watched,  and  that  the  tube 
should  be  removed  if  his  symptoms  of 
obstructed  respiration  should  become 
alarmingly  distressing  before  assistance 
could  be  procured.  I  heard  nothing 
more  of  my  patient  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day,  when  I  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  died  about  twenty 
hours  after  the  operation.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  slept  for  some  time  after  I 
left  him,  and  passed  a  tolerably  good 
night.  In  the  morning  he  began  to 
expectorate  mucus  through  the  canula, 
which  by  degrees  accumulated  and 
stopped  up  the  tube.  Fruitless  efforts 
were  made  with  a  probe  to  clear  out  the 
instrument;  the  obstruction  became 
complete,  and  he  gradually  sank  and 
died.  The  canula  was  removed  after 
death,  and  when  returned  to  me  I  found 
it  choked  up  by  a  plug  of  firm  tena- 
cious mucus.  The  fatal  result  under 
the  circumstances  was  inevitable,  and 
was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
case  was  one  which  had  presented  a 
fair  and  favourable  chance  of  ultimate 
recovery. 

Case  III. — Laryufjeal obstruction  from 
boilinc/  water  taken  into  the  mouth. 

Redmond  Prenderwell,  set.  5,  a  fine 
fat  healthy  boy,  admitted  into  Esther, 
Feb.  14,  5  o'clock,  p.m. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  previous  to 
his  admission  he  had  sucked  boiling 
water  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle.  Symp- 
toms of  inflamuiation  about  the  glottis 
rapidly  set  in,  respiration  became  diffi- 
cult, and  when  I  was  first  called  to  him, 
about  two  hours  and  a  half  after  the 
injury,  he  was  completely  asphyxiated, 
and  in  a  state  of  suffocation.  His  face 
was  swollen  and  livid  ;  his  eyes  pro- 
jecting, and  a  frothy  mucus  covered  his 
moith.  His  struggles  had  ceased,  and 
he  breathed  slowly,  evidently  receiving 
scarcely  any  air  into  his  chest.  There 
was  some  little  delay  in  procuring  the 
instruments,  and  before  I  could  com- 
mence the  incision  his  attempts  at  re- 
spiration had  entirely  ceased.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  knife  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  most  profuse  venous 
haemorrhage,  which  flowed  over  both 
sides  of  the  neck  into  the  bed,  and  at 
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once  obscured  all  the  parts.  The 
child's  neck  was  short  and  fat,  the  tra- 
chea small  and  deeply  seated  ;  and  be- 
fore I  could  at  all  reach  the  tube  so  as 
to  feel  it  with  my  finger,  some  ounces 
of  blood  had  been  lost.  Laying  bare 
the  windpipe  as  well  as  the  untoward 
circumstances  would  admit  of,  I  passed 
in  the  trochar  and  canula,  but  on  with- 
drawing the  former,  found  to  my  mor- 
tification that  not  the  slightest  ingress 
of  air  took  place.  Imagining  at  the 
moment  that  I  might  possibly  have 
missed  the  trachea,  or  that  the  canula 
might  have  become  accidentally  ob- 
structed, I  withdrew  the  instrument 
and  reinserted  it,  but  with  the  same 
result.  The  true  cause  of  failure,  how- 
ever, depended  on  the  fact  that  the  child 
was  no  longer  capable  of  the  effort  of 
respiration,  for  on  applying  my  mouth 
to  the  tube,  1  inflated  the  lungs  with 
great  ease.  This  was  repeated  a  few 
times,  when  the  child  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  revival,  and  commenced 
breathing  by  natural  efforts. 

The  haemorrhage  was  easily  checked 
by  some  lint  applied  round  the  canula, 
and  by  approximating  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  The  child  continued  to  breathe 
well  and  easily  through  the  tube,  and 
had  nodiflUculty  in  taking  nourishment 
and  some  stimulus.  The  back  part  of 
the  tongue  and  the  fauces  appeared  to 
be  scalded,  but  by  no  means  severely. 
In  all  probability  none  of  the  boiling 
water  had  been  swallowed,  and  the 
local  injury  certainly  appeared  very 
slight,  compared  with  the  rapid  mis- 
chievous effects  produced  by  it. 

A  few  doses  of  calomel  and  ipecacu- 
anha were  given,  the  bowels  freely 
acted  upon,  and  the  canula  was  left  in 
the  wound  until  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  when  it  began  to  be  choked  up 
with  mucus,  and  was  removed.  Respi- 
ration up  to  this  time  had  been  carried 
on  entirely  through  the  tube,  but  after 
its  removal  the  child  breathed  partly 
through  the  mouth,  and  partly  through 
the  opening  left  in  the  trachea.  In  a 
few  hours  it  began  to  respire  entirely 
by  the  mouth,  although  for  a  few  days 
mucus  continued  to  be  expelled  at  in- 
tervals through  the  wound.  This  soon 
ceased,  and  the  wound  rapidly  con- 
tracted and  granulated.  Left  the  hos- 
pital quite  well  March  13*. 

♦  I  havp  been  informed  that  a  notice  of  this  case, 
which,  umoiigHt  otiier  liOHpital  caiiiialties,  found 
its  way,  without  my  intervention,  into  the  'J'imci 


The  foregoing  case  illustrates  the 
efficiency  of  the  trochar  and  canula  in 
effecting  a  speedy  entrance  into  the 
windpipe  when  the  delay  of  a  few  se- 
conds may  render  the  operation  abor- 
tive. Had  any  other  form  of  incision 
been  adopted,  the  child  I  think  must 
have  perished,  either  from  hremorrhage 
or  suifocation,  before  the  trachea  could 
have  been  opened ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  probable  mischief  that  would  have 
ensued  from  the  inhalation  of  blood, 
which  always  takes  place  to  a  greater 
or  less  amount  when  the  operation  is 
completed  by  the  knife.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  introduction 
of  the  canula  affords  an  easy  and  eflli- 
cacious  means  for  carrying  on  artificial 
respiration,  if,  as  in  this  instance, 
such  a  process  should  be  found  neces- 
sary. 

The  cases  I  have  related  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  application  of  tracheotomy 
in  three  forms  of  disease  or  laryngeal 


newspaper,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  silly  and 
abusive  article  in  one  of  the  Dublin  Medical 
Journals. 

['I'he  attack  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cock  appeared 
in  the  Dublin  Medical  Press,  for  April  9th,  and 
it  has  since  been  copied  into,  and  circulated  in, 
an  Kn^lish  medical  journal.  Wc  fully  unite  with 
our  Dublin  contemporaries  in  their  abhorrence 
of  everything  at  all  approachiiiff  to  quackery, 
whether  emanatinfi;  from  professional  or  unpro- 
fessional sources  ;  but  in  tliis  instance  their  over 
zeal  and  implicit  confidence  in  a  mere  newspaper 
paraf^raph  have  led  them  into  the  serious  error 
of  castinsf  blame  unjustly,  and  upon  insufficient 
grounds,  on  an  upright  professional  man.  We 
should  have  supposed  that  the  editors  of  me- 
dical journals  were  aware  that  the  surgeries 
of  all  our  large  hospitals  are  daily  frequented 
by  persons  who  report  coroners'  inquests,  catas- 
trophes,&c.forthe;ne«spapcrpress.  Kvery striking 
and  unusual  accident,  (and  now  and  then,  in  want 
of  better  material,  one  of  the  commonest  kind), 
receives  its  description  from  these  freutlemen, 
who,  in  their  eagerness  to  excite  wonder,  and  in 
their  perfect  inability  to  appreciate  the  real  facts, 
usually  add  tenfold  to  any  circumstances  which 
may  apjiear  to  them  to  be  remarkable  in  the 
case.  The  perfectly  erroneous  and  absurd  na- 
ture of  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  newspaper  tail- 
pieces, proves  that  the  hospital  authorities  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  their  fabrication. 

The  paragraph  which  formed  the  subject  of 
the  harsh  comments  alluded  to,  doubtless  arose 
in  this  way.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Cock  could 
not  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  author  of  it,  and 
those  who  did  not  know  him,  were  certainly 
bound,  betbie  imputing  theinsertionof  it  tohim, 
and  then  proceeding  to  condemn  him  as  if  they 
were  dealing  with  an  established  fact,  to  have 
ascertained  whether  or  not  there  were  any 
grounds  for  the  imput.ntion.  The  charge  is 
headed  "  (Curiosities  of  .Aledical  Literature  :" 
to  us.  we  n)ust  confess,  it  does  appear  a  perfect 
curiosity  in  medical  literature,  that  the  conduc- 
tors of  a  respecfabli!  mcdiciil  journal  should 
found  a  harsh  attack  on  the  reputation  of  a  pro- 
fessional brotlier,  upon  no  better  ground  than  a 
pcnny-a-linc  uarairraph  in  a  newspaper!— Ed. 
Ga 
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obstruction,  where  a  reasonable  degree 
of  success  may  be  expected  from  the 
operation,  viz.  in  cases  of  chronic  affec- 
tion of  the  larynx,  uncombined  with 
irremediable  disease  of  the  lungs.  In 
acute  laryngitis,  where  a  speedy  sub- 
sidence of  the  original  mischief  may  be 
confidently  anticipated.  In  cases  of 
mechanical  injury  to  the  larynx,  when 
the  circumstances  and  probable  results 
will  be  similar  to  the  last.  The  chief 
object  is  to  prolong  life,  and  allow  na- 
ture to  restore  the  rima  and  glottis  to 
their  normal  condition. 

I  have  operated  with  the  trochar 
and  canula  in  four  other  instances  with 
scarcely  any  other  hope  or  expectation 
than  that  of  arresting  the  distressing 
and  horrible  struggles  of  suffocation, 
and  have  always  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing this  object.  Two  of  these 
cases  were  croup  in  children,  on  whom 
tracheotomy  was  performed  as  a  last 
resource.  The  relief  was  immediate 
and  manifest,  but  temporary  ;  for  the 
little  patients  gradually  sank  from  the 
extension  of  inflammation  to  the  lungs, 
and  the  accumulation  of  bronchitic  se- 
cretion. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  man 
who  was  found  lying  under  one  of  the 
dry  arches  of  London  Bridge,  insen- 
sible from  long  exposure  to  cold,  and 
want  of  sustenance.  He  rallied  under 
appropriate  treatment,  but  soon  after 
his  admission  into  the  hospital,  was 
threatened  with  suffocation,  from  rapid 
inflammatory'  effusion  taking  place 
about  the  mouth,  tongue,  fauces  and 
larynx,  the  whole  of  the  neck  becoming 
at  the  same  time  puffed  up  by  edema- 
tous infiltration  into  the  superficial  and 
deep-seated  cellulartissues.  Torelieve 
his  struggles  I  opened  the  trachea,  and 
he  continued  to  breathe  through  the 
canula  until  he  died,  about  sixteen 
hours  after  the  operation.  Both  his 
lungs  were  aflfected  with  pneumonia 
and  consolidation.  There  was  also 
recent  pleuritis,  with  effusion  on  each 
side  the  chest. 

The  fourth  case  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
aged  6.5,  of  broken-down  constitution, 
who  for  the  last  three  years  had  been 
the  subject  of  chronic  affection  of  the 
larynx,  with  loss  of  voice.  His  lungs 
were  probably  extensively  damaged  by 
previous  attacks  of  disease,  and  for  se- 
veral   weeks  he  had  laboured  under 


bronchitis,  with  a  gradual  but  decided 
breaking  up  of  his  powers. 

Under  this  condition,  laryngeal  ob- 
struction took  place,  probably  from 
cedematous  effusion  about  the  glottis 
and  rima.  His  sufferings  and  struggles 
during  impending  suffocation  were  so 
great,  tliat,  by  his  own  solicitation  and 
the  wish  of  his  family,  I  introduced  a 
canula  into  his  trachea,  and  on  with- 
drawing the  instrument  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  enlarged  the  opening  by 
removing  a  portion  of  the  cartilaginous 
rings.  His  improvement  for  the  first 
few  days  was  very  decided;  he  conti- 
nued to  breathe  through  the  aperture, 
and  expelled  large  quantities  of  mucus. 
The  accunjulation  of  bronchial  secre- 
tion, however,  soon  provedtoo  great  for 
his  feeble  powers  to  get  rid  of,  and  he 
sank  five  days  after  the  operation  had 
been  performed. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  having  on  former  occasions 
both  witnessed  and  experienced  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  to  be 
encountered  by  cutting  into  the  trachea 
with  a  knife,  I  can  duly  appreciate  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  trochar  and  canula,  when  fol- 
lowed up  with  vigilance  and  attention. 

In  cases  v.'hich  promise  fair,  it  in- 
creases the  chances  of  success,  and  by 
diminishing  the  risk,  pain,  and  terror 
of  the  operation,  it  enables  us  to  give 
temporary  relief,  even  in  those  in- 
stances where  but  slender  hopes  of 
eventual  benefit  can  be  entertained  or 
encouraged. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PHYSIO- 
LOGY OF  THE  HUMAN  OVARY. 

Second  Series. 
By  Charles  Ritchie,  M.D.  Glasgow. 

Iv  reverting  to  this  field  of  investiga- 
tion, the  writer  proposes  to  limit  his 
observations  to  subjects  of  inquiry 
which  are  more  immediately  involved 
in  the  former  series ;  and  in  arranging 
the  materials  of  the  present  contribu- 
tions, his  chief  object  has  been  to  bring 
into  view,  in  as  succinct  a  form  as  is 
consistent  with  the  copiousness  and 
diffuse  nature  of  the  various  details, 
the  precise  amount  of  our  knowledge 
in  this  department  of  physiology,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  state  and  support 
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his  own  opinions  on  the  topics  which 
are  treated  of,  in  such  !i  way  as  the 
structure  of  his  former  paper,  which 
was  ahnost  wholly  a  detail  of  facts, 
alike  prevented  and  requires.  This  he 
would  attempt  under  the  following 
sections : — 


T. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX, 


X. 

XI. 

XII. 


Female  sexual  organs. 

Sexual  character  of  the  ovaries. 

Fallopian  tubes. 

Uterine  ovum. 

Ve>icles  of  the  ovary. 

Formative  function  of  the  ovary. 

Seat  of  conception. 

Evolution  of  ova. 

Evolution  of  ova  from  ovaries  in 
connection  with  the  rut  in 
quadrupeds,  and  with  men- 
struation in  man. 

Theory  of  menstruation. 

Corpora  menstrualia  vcl  perio- 
dica. 

General  conclusions. 


I.  Female,  sexual  organs.  —  The  fe- 
male organs  of  generation  were  not 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  differ  from 
those  of  the  male,  otherwise  than  in 
situation.*  Retained  within  the  pelvis 
by  an  imagined  arrest  of  development, 
the  effect,  as  was  believed,  of  a  rela- 
tively low  degree  of  organic  power,  the 
ovaries  were  reputed  as  the  analogues 
of  the  testes,  the  spermatic  vessels  be- 
ing the  types  of  the  vasa  preparautia, 
■while  the  fallopian  tubesf  with  some, 
and  with  others  J  tiie  ovarian  ligaments, 
and  with  some  again§  the  uterine  and 
tubal  branches  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  ovaries,  and  with  others  certain 
imaginary  passages  believed  to  lead|| 
from  those  glands  to  the  cervix  vesicas, 
or  to  the  os  uteri^,  or  to  the  clitoris**, 
were  regarded  as  the  counterparts  of 
the  vasa  deferentia. 

II.  Sexual  c/taracter  of  the  ovaries. — 
Hippocrates  J  J  ascribed  an  absoMHe  pa- 
rity of  function  to  the  female  with  the 
male  testis;  and  Empedocles'§§  notion 

*  Galen,  de  Usu  I'artiuin,  lil).  xiv.  cap.  6. 

t  Oalen.  deSeinine,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 

i  Spinel,  (le  Hum.  Corp.  Fnb.  p.  261.  Mauri- 
ceau,  by  Chaiiibe^'layiie,  p.  25. 

§  Vcsalius,  lib.  V.  cap.  12,  15.  .Spij^elius,  lib. 
viii.  cap.  20.    Uartholinus,  lib.  i.  cap.  27. 

II  HiTophduSjinGalenedeSeinine, lib.ii.cap.  1. 

i\  Kiulan.  Aiitbrop.  lib.  ii.  cap.  .15.  Laurent, 
lib.  vii.  cap.  9.  Ilevived  by  M.  Gartner,  of  Co- 
penliai^en,  and  Dr.  Devvees,  Svst.  of  Midwifery, 
p.  73. 

**  Dicnierbropck,  pp.  223-4. 

tt  J)e  Genii ura.  p.  12. 

is  In  Galene  de  Seniinc,  cap.  3. 


of  the  pre-existence  in  each  parent  of 
different  portions  of  what  after  concep- 
tion merged  in  the  foetus,  if  not  ad- 
mitted as  the  prototype  of  the  union  of 
the  spermatozoon  and  ovum  of  modern 
physiology,  may  at  least  be  allowed  to 
indicate  distinctly  the  correspondence 
in  function  which  was  then  supposed 
to  exist  between  the  seminal  glands  of 
the  respective  sexes.  The  effects,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  sexual  passion 
and  otherwise,  of  the  removal  of  the 
ovaries  from  animals  and  women,  were 
known  to  Aristotle,  and  have  been  in- 
sisted on  by  most  succeeding  writers  on 
these  subjects  ;  while  Galen,  although 
ridiculing  in  stronar  terms  the  weak 
points  of  the  hypothesis  of  Empcdocles, 
has  wrought  out*  a  lengthened  ratioci- 
nation in  favour  of  the  specifically  pa- 
rallel functions  of  the  two  sexes  in  the 
act  of  conception,  founded  on  the  alte- 
rations of  species  which  result  from  the 
engendering  of  animals  of  different 
kinds,  as  of  the  horse  and  the  ass,  or  of 
the  dog  and  the  wolf,  which  would 
serve  as  an  excellent  a  priori  argC 
ment  in  the  present  day  for  the  exis- 
tence of  a  female  ovum.  It  may  also, 
perhaps,  serve  to  shew  the  identity  of 
cliaracter  with  the  testis,  which  Vesa- 
liust  believed  to  attach  to  the  ovary 
as  the  primary  sexual  organ,  that,  in 
speaking  of  yellow  bodies  which  he 
had  found  within  the  ovaries  of  four 
unmarried  women,  this  distinguished 
anatomist  traces  to  their  influence  the 
strangulation  of  the  uterus,  the  ame- 
norrhoea  and  chlorosis,  which  the  par- 
ties had  suffered  from  before  death. 

Hippocrates  J,  followed  by  Galen§, 
and  the  school  of  the  latter,  till  the 
period  of  the  discovery  of  ova  in  the 
tubes,  maintained  that  the  blood  in  the 
spermatic  veins  became  converted,  by 
its  combination  with  the  spirit  in  the 
accompanying  arteries,  while  these  lay 
entwined  together  in  their  serpentine 
course  towards  the  ovaries,  into  a  white- 
coloured  viscid  semen  ;  while  Aristotle§ 
and  the  Peripatetics,  and  afterwards 
Pliny^,  and  some  of  the  Arabian 
writers,  substantially  denied  this  in 
the  case  of  the  female,  and  ascribed  to 
the  semen  masculinum  the  sole  agency 

*  He  Seniine,  cap.  I.  a,  h. 

t  l)c  Corp.  Hum.  Fabrica,  lib.  v. cap.  15, p.  460. 

%  De  Genituia,  p.  12. 

§  De  Usu  I'art.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  10. 

II   Hist.  Aiiini.  lib.  i.  caj).  20;  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 

11  Nat.  Hist,  book  vii.  chap.  15. 
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of  conception,  or  divided  this  under 
various  modifications*  with  the  cata- 
jnenial  fluid. 

III.  Fallopian  tubes. — The  uterine 
tubes,  which  have  been  so  rccklessl}- 
pronounced  by  a  modern  writer  f  to 
be  impervious  before  puberty,  and 
after  critical  age,  reviving  the  obsolete 
notion  of  their  d-ecity  J,  which  was 
asserted  by  some  §  to  be  situated  at 
their  distal,  and  by  others  ||  at  their 
uterine  extremity,  were  demonstrated 
by  Galen^,  and,  after  another  long 
interval  of  belief  in  their  impervious- 
iiess,  again  by  Fallopius**,  to  be  patent 
througliout  iheir  whole  extent;  and 
from  finding  their  proximal  ends  in 
the  quadrupeds  he  examined,  as  their 
distal  in  women  commonly  are,  to  be 
filled  with  a  white  fluid,  the  former 
writer  considered  the  tubes  to  be  true 
seminal  ejaculatories,  and  mistook  their 
normal  secretion  (described  in  the 
former  series  of  these  Contribntions)tt 
for  the  semen  foeminium,  as  the  same 
material  has  repeatedly  been  since  JJ 
for  that  of  the  male.  The  impossibility 
of  demonstrating  the  manner  in  wliich 
the  presumed  semen,  however,  passed 
from  the  testes  to  the  tubes  was,  pre- 
vious to  the  discovery  of  ova  in  both 
organs,  and§§  the  apposition  of  the 
one  upon  the  other  in  animals  at  the 
time  of  rut,  a  source  of  muchl|||  per- 
plexity to  anatomists ;  some,  as  has 
been  seen,  supposing  it  to  be  effected 
through  the  tubal  arteries  5[1[,  and 
others  more  recently j3,  and  even  after 
thevesicularstructureof  the  ovaries  was 
understood,  imagining  that  the  seminal 
fluid  was  absorbed  into  the  tubes  from 
the  ovarian  cells  by  means  of  the 
fimbria^,  or  directly  by  their  abdominal 
orifices. 

The  curved  and  sacculated  configu- 
ration of  the  tubes  near  the  corpora 
fimbriata,  where  their  peculiar  fluid  in 


*  Drelincurtius,  de  Concep.  pp.  30,  32,  35. 

t  Gendrin,  Traite  I'hilosoph.  de  M6d.  Pract. 
torn.  ii.  Paris,  1839. 

%  Herophilus,  in  Galen,  de  Dissect.  Uteri, 
cap.  9. 

I  Spigil.  de  Hum.  Corp.  Fab.  lib.  viii.  cap.  20. 

\\  Galen,  de  Semine,  cap.  i.  ii. 

i[  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1;  De  Graaf,  de  Organ. 
Generat.  p.  312. 

**  Institut.  Anatom.  torn.  1.  p.  4,38. 

tt  London  Mkdical  Gazettk,  vol.  1843-44. 

ij  Fallopius,  in  De  Graaf,  p.  344 ;  Ruyscb, 
Thesar.  vi.  j).  15  ;  Ruysch,  i)bservationes,  p.  CO; 
Mor^af^^iii,  Adversar.  Anat.  iv.  79. 

§§  De  Graaf,  op.  cit.  cap.  16. 

ml  FallO|jius,  op.  cit.  torn.  i.  p  438. 

«ilf  Plazzonus,  in  De  Graaf,  p.  333. 

p  Barthol.  lib.  i.  cap.  27. 


general  collects,  so  as  to  distend  them 
into  a  triangular  pouch,  and,  perhaps, 
also,  by  its  action  on  the  fimbria.',  to  aid 
in  shutting  their  open  ends,  was  early* 
observed  and  described  as  vesicular  se- 
minaria.  In  occasional  instances,  both 
of  women  who  have  borne  children, 
and  of  such  as  have  been  mothcrsf,  one 
and  sometimes  two  portions  of  this 
vesical-like  process  project  from  the 
line  of  the  tube  in  the  form  of  well- 
defined  chambers  or  recesses.  These 
affect  a  globular  shape  externally,  and 
are  sometimes  so  thin  as  to  be  translu- 
cent, while,  internally,  the  muscular 
fibrils  of  the  tube  are  gathered  into 
bundles  around  the  neck  or  orifice  of 
the  little  chamber,  the  whole  forming  a 
structure  not  unlike  a  miniature  hernial 
sac,  and  communicating  the  impression 
that  the  muscular  layer  of  the  canal 
had  gradually  given  way  under  some 
mechanical  force,  such  as  that  of  the 
fluid  of  the  tube  frequently  and  strongly 
compressed, — distending  the  mucous 
lining   and   separating    the    muscular 

*  Diemerbroeck,  Anatnm.  p.  220.  Ilartmanii 
dubia  de  Geiier.  in  Hallere  Disp.  Anat.  torn.  v. 
p. 152. 

t • ,  aged  20,  died  of  fever.    Helieved  to 

have  been  a  pro.stitute  and  aniciionliajic.  Tubes 
healthy,  and  each  having  a  triangular  pouch  in 
far  end,  adjacent  to  open  mouth.  This  cavity 
appeared,  when  the  tube  was  slit  open,  to  be 
formed  by  the  muscular  fibres  being  gathered 
into  thick  closicly-set  pillars,  as  a  kind  of  em- 
bankment all  round  the  neck  of  tlie  sac,  the 
bottom  of  the  latter  being  thin  and  destitute  of 
fibres.  On  pulling  out  the  finibri;e,  some  of  them 
were  seen  to  terminate  at  the  edire  of  the  sac  by 
a  broad  triangular  base  of  longitudinal  fibres, 
arranged  in  bundles,  and  on  each  side  of  that  of 
the  left  tube,  a  slenderllesliy  band  was  continued 
internally,  from  the  uterine  aspect  of  the  sac 
along  either  side  of  the  latter,  like  a  pair  of  ropes 
or  the  strings  of  a  purse,  to  the  abdominal  mouth, 
of  the  tube,  where  tliey  were  sliglitly  adherent, 
and  then  terminated  each  in  a  free  e.\tremity. 
In  the  opposite  tube,  the  sacculated  form  was 
not  so  well  defined  externally,  but  internally,  in 
the  same  situation  as  in  the  (jther,  the  nmscular 
fibres  were  arranged  around  a  thin  expanded 
portion  of  the  tube  just  as  in  the  right  side,  ex- 
cept that  here  the  two  fimbriated  side  bands  were 
situated  without  on  the  peritoneal  surface. 

,  aged  45,  a  widow  for  si.v  years,  two 

children.  The  tubes  very  large,  and  full  of 
mucus.  In  one  of  them  the  apex  of  the  usual 
triangular  pouch-like  portion  near  the  infundi- 
bulum,  was  e.vtended  into  an  acute  point  of  about 
two-eighths  of  an  inch  in  its  long  axis,  and, 
nearer  still  to  the  fimbriated  end,  was  another 
similar  but  smaller  rising  of  the  tube,  separated 
from  the  first  by  a  hollow  notch  ;  and  internally, 
both  of  the  sacs  ajipeared  to  be  produced  by  a 
thinning  of  the  walls  of  the  tube,  at  these  points, 
connected  with  an  arrangement  of  the  muscular 
fibrils  into  bundles  near  their  bases.  In  the 
second  tube  the  sacculated  form  of  the  portion  of 
it  near  the  infundibuluin  was  well  marked,  but 
there  was  no  antrum,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  fleshy  fibres  was  more  equable,  and  did  not 
leave  any  part  of  the  walls  of  the  canal  thinned 
or  deprived  of  a  muscular  covering. 
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fibres,  till  at  length  the  inner  and 
outer,  or  peritoneal,  coats  were  pro- 
truded beyond  the  muscular  layer, 
after  the  manner  of  a  direct  ventral 
hernia,  the  lleshy  fibrils  of  the  latter 
being  found  arranged  around  its  neck. 

This  modification  of  tlie  form  of  the 
tube,  which,  if  the  above  view  be  cor- 
rect, is  a  morbid  lesion,  is  more  ob- 
servable during  advanced  pregnancy, 
when  the  rest  of  the  tubes  are  drawn 
out  'nto  nearly  straight  lines,  than  at 
other  times,  and  was  described  by 
Roederer*  under  the  name  of  Antrum 
Tubae,  and,  although  erroneously,  was 
supposed  by  him  to  be  produced  by  the 
detensiou  in  it  of  some  of  the  lluid 
escaped  from  the  walls  of  the  ovary. 

The  ejaculatory  function  attributed 
by  the  ancients  to  the  tubes  has  been 
noticed,  and  their  structure,  consisting, 
as  was  supposed,  of  an  inner  long,  and 
an  outer  shorter  membrane,  connected 
by  loose  cellular  tissue,  the  lining 
membrane  terminating  in  muscular 
fibrils  having  a  systolic  and  diastolic 
power,  and  the  interposed  parenchyma 
admitting  of  turgescence  and  erection 
by  V  hatcver  increased  their  contained 
blood  ;  as  also  their  conducting  nature, 
and  the  property  possessed  by  their 
fringed  appendages  of  grasping  and 
compressing  the  ovaries,  were  all  fa- 
miliar to  physiologists  in  the  I7ih 
century  t;  while  their  fibrous  struc- 
ture, composed  of  a  longitudinal  and 
circular  layer,  was  afterwards  described 
by  SantoriniJ,  and  h;is  been  confirmed 
by  ariatomists§  of  the  present  day. 
[To  be  continued.] 

DEFINITION  OF  INSANITY. 

As  the  practitioner's  own  mind  must  be  the 
criterion  by  whicli  lie  infers  the  insanity  of 
any  other  person  ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
Tarious  and  frequently  0})p08ite  opinions  of 
these  intellectual  arbitrators,  tlie  reader  will 
be  aware  that  1  have  not  abstained  from 
giving  a  definition  of  madness  without  some 
reason.  There  is  indeed  a  double  difficulty  ; 
the  definition  oui;ht  to  comprise  the  aberra- 
tions of  the  lunatic,  and  fix  the  standard  for 
the  practitioner. —  Haslam. 


*  Icones  Uteri  Hum.  Grav.  dc  Tubo.  paggim. 
Montgomery,  Sig^is  and  Synip.  of  I'rep:iiancy, 
p.  247. 

t  Drelincurtiu*  de  Tubig.  p.  III.  Ibid.  l)e 
Conceptioiio  |mt.  v— Ix.  Halfer  Elem.  I'bysiol- 
tom.  vii.  p.  102. 

±  Olis.  An.-itiim.  p.  228. 

5  Velpeau,  Trnit<S  dts  Accouchmen.  t.  i.  p.  85. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF 

THE  EYE. 

Bv  James  Jago,  M.B.  Oxen. 

(For  the  Medical  Gazette.) 

J\Iagiiifyi)>g  bi/  a  Pin-linJe. — Every- 
body knows  that,  in  order  to  read 
a  book,  or  see  any  small  thing  dis- 
tinctly with  the  naked  eye,  the  head 
may  approach  too  near,  as  well  as  recede 
too  far ;  that  there  is  a  minimum  as 
well  as  a  maximum  distance.  And 
most  people  know,  too,  that  if  a  small 
hole  (as  a  pin-hole)  be  made  in  a  card, 
a  minute  object  may  be  seen  very  dis- 
tinctly through  it  at  a  distance  much 
less  than  the  minimum  distance  of  the 
unassisted  sight ;  and  that  the  object 
is  even  magnified  by  the  interposition 
of  the  perforated  card. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon  ;  see 
Miiller's  Physiology  by  Baly,  p.  1151. 
The  following  explanation  by  Henle 
is  undoubtedly  the  right  one ;  and 
indeed  may  be  shown  to  be  so.  1  shall 
give  it  in  effect,  but  in  my  own  man- 
ner, and  that  for  a  reason  which  will 
api)ear,     (See  diagram,  next  page.) 

The  plane  of  the  paper  is  that  of  a 
section  of  the  eye  through  its  axis  AC  ; 
B'AB,  a  small  object  in  this  plane,  and 
too  near  for  distinct  vision  ;  E,  that 
point  behind  the  retina  where  the  rays 
from  B  tend  to  converge  after  having 
undergone  the  different  refractions  in 
passing  into  and  through  the  eye.  It 
is  evident  that  the  rays  from  B  will  be 
spread  over  so  large  a  circle  on  reach- 
ing the  retina  that  they  will  be  mixed 
with  the  circular  areas  of  rays  formed 
on  the  retina  from  the  neighbouring 
points  of  the  object,  and  there  will  be 
consecjuently  inttistiuctiicsx  of  vision. 

Now  let  the  card  with  the  perforation 
pt  H  be  interposed.  All  the  rays  from 
B,  except  a  few,  as  BDE,  BdE,  are  in- 
terrupted by  the  card,  and  these  few 
occupy  but  a  very  small  circular  area — 
so  small  as  not  to  interfere  materially 
with  those  of  the  points  adjacent  to  B. 
Hence  by  means  of  the  card  vision  is 
rendered  di.siiuct.  Again,  if  the  un- 
aided eye  had  the  power  to  bring  (he 
rays  from  B  to  a  focus  on  the  retina, 
g,  in  the  line  BE,  would  be  that  point, 
whereas  the  actual  place  of  the  image, 
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when  the  card  is  used,  is  at  a  greater 
distance  from  C.  Hence  B'AB  is  mag- 
nified. 

If  this  exphmalion  be  true,  it  may  be 
said  that  tlie  image  of  any  poi'.U  li,  on 
either  bide  of  the  axis  AC,  is  formed,  in 
this  experiment,  entirely  of  rays,  which 
cross  to  the  other  side  of  AC,  near  H  ; 
and  that  the  rays  wiiich  go  to  form  the 
image  of  any  point  nearer  to  A  than 
B  IS,  and  on  the  same  side  of  AC,  will, 
after  they  have  passed  to  the  other 
side  of  AC,  as  well  as  before,  be  nearer 
to  AC  than  those  which  go  to  form  the 
image  of  B,  and  this  difference  in  dis- 
tance from  AC  becomes  greater  as  you 
pass  from  H  towards  the  eye. 

It  would  follow  from  what  has  been 
just  stated,  that  if  a  second  card,  not 
perforated,  were  introduced  between  H 
and  the  eye,  being  always  kept  parallel 
to  the  one  at  H,  and  near  the  eye  to 
render  the  experiment  easier,  and  in 
the  direction  parallel  to  B'AB  and  the 
face,  that  the  object  B'AB  would  begin 
to  vanish  from  the  oppo.siie  direction, 
that  is,  that  B  would  first  disappear, 
and  B'  last. 

These  considerations  led  me,  whilst 
regarding  the  flame  of  a  candle  through 
a  pinhole  in  a  card  with  my  right  eye, 
the  other  being  closed,  to  pass  another 
card  (the  first  being  about  an  inch 
from  the  eye)  very  near  the  eye  from 
right  to  left,  and  parallel  to  the  former. 
I  immediately  observed  the  candle  to 
disappear  from  left  to  right.  If  I 
passed  the  card  downwards,  the  candle 
vanished  upwards,  and  so  on  always  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  distance 
of  the  candle  is,  of  course,  of  no  conse- 
quence in  this  experiment*. 

*  Tliis  experiment  occurred  to  me  the  first 
time  I  read  Henle's  explanation,  and  may,  for 
augfht  I  know,  be  common  to  others;  but  it 
must  have  been  overlooked  by  Henle  and  Miiller, 
or  they  wouki  certainly  have  adduced  it.  Indeed, 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  solution  abcve 
could  have  oridnated  for  the  first  time  with 
Henle;  for  thous^h  physical  writers  on  Optics, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  refer,  do  not  notice 
magnifying  by  a  pin-hole  at  all— a  curious  fact- 
yet  they  notice  and  investi^'ate  analogous  facts  ; 


It  is  very  obvious,  that  this  pheno- 
menon, and  that  of  magniiyiiig  by 
looking  at  near  objects  through  a  pin- 
hole, are  owing  to  the  same  principle, 
and  mutually  explain  each  other. 

Furtiiil  obstructions  to  the  trans- 
mission  of  Itijltt  to  the  retina  exisli'iy  in 
the  eye  itself. — I  have  often  been  struck 
with  the  want  of  a  general  means  of 
determ  ning  the  place  in  the  eye  occu- 
pied by  a  small  body  throwing  a  shadow 
on  the  retina,  or  even  of  distinguisliing 
satisfactorily  such  shadows  from  spots 
in  the  retina  itself  defective  in  nervous 
energy;  insomuch  that  Miiller  cannot 
say  whether  the  convoluted  figures 
called  miisccE  vohtantes  "are  owing  to 
particles  floating  in  theaqueousliumour, 
or  con  ained  in  the  vitreous  body,"  and 
that  "  these  are  by  some  writers  con- 
founded with  certain  symptoms  which 
accompany  the  development  of  amau- 
rosis :"  and  there  is  a  variety  of  such 
difhculties. 

I  hope  to  show  that  by  what  has 
just  been  proved,  aided  by  another 
principle  resulting  from  it,  and  which  I 
shall  by  and  by  enunciate  and  prove  also, 
the  above  object  may  be  aecom[)lished. 

Let  us  suppose  the  pupil  to  be  dilated 
to  its  max  mum,  and  any  puriiou  or 
s{)Ot  of  the  crystalline  lens  lo  become 
opaque  ;  the  con  equence  of  this  would 
be  a  general  impairment  of  vi-ion, 
because  from  every  point  of  the  field 
of  vision  rays  would  be  intercepted  in 
passing  in  that  direction. 

But  if  the  patient  were  desired  to 
look  through  a  pin-hole,  the  impair- 
ment would  no  longer  be  general,  but 
a  certain  spot  of  the  field  of  view  would 
be  invisible  altogether.  ]f  the  centre 
of  the  lens  were  impervious  to  light, 
(by  centre  I  mean  any  point  in  its 
axis),  the  centre  of  the  field  would  be 
invisible.      If  any  other  point  of   the 

as  the  formation  of  an  inverted  imaije  by  a  dia- 
pliragm  with  a  very  small  aperture,  and  other 
facts  in  connection  with  images  by  eccentrical 
pencils.  It  is  necessary  to  what  follows  that  there 
should  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Henle's 
explanation. 
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lens  were  thus  diseased,  there  would  a 
dark  spot  appear  in  the  field,  and  not 
in  its  centre.  The  spot  in  the  field 
and  that  in  the  lens  would  of  course  be 
in  the  plane  passing  through  them 
both,  and  the  axis  of  the  eye,  but  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  axis.  Thus,  if 
a  dark  spot  appear  above  the  axis,  the 
disease  in  the  lens  is  below  it ;  if  to  the 
right,  to  the  left;  and  so  on. 

Whether  this  spot  in  the  field  in 
such  a  case  be  positively  invisible  or 
not,  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
diseased  portion  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  smallness  of  the  pin-hole,  and 
its  distance  from  the  object  and  eye  on 
the  other. 

The  same  holds  good  with  respect  to 
the  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  the  cornea. 

And,  with  very  little  modification, 
with  respect  to  the  vitreous  humour 
also  ;  it  being  observed,  however,  that 
a  small  spot  in  it  losing  its  trans- 
parency, if  it  be  sifuated  very  near  the 
retina,  will  cause  always,  without  any 
intervention  of  a  perforated  card,  a 
dark,  or  nearly  dark,  spot  in  the  field ; 
but  the  nearer  the  spot  (always  con- 
sideringitof  the  same  size)  is  to  the  lens, 
the  less  dark  will  the  spot  in  the  field 
appear  without  the  card;  and  with  the 
card  (one  may  say)  it  will  cause,  in 
every  case,  a  dark  spot  in  the  field. 

In  connection  with  the  above  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  any  part  of  the 
retina  insensible  to  light  will  at  all 
times  cause  a  dark  spot  in  the  field, 
and,  if  the  insensibility  be  perfect,  will 
appear  less  dark,  comparatively,  with 
the  card  than  without  it,  because  it 
gives  always  a  totally  dark  spot ;  and 
there  being  less  light  admitted  with 
the  card,  the  other  parts  of  the  field 
are  less  bright,  or  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  dark  rendered 
less.  If  the  sensibility  of  any  part  be 
merely  impaired,  this  will  occasion 
the  same  relative  dimness  with  the 
card  as  without  it. 

If  we  suppose  a  particle  of  given 
size  to  be  shifted  successively  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  cone  of  light  passing 
from  the  aperture  in  the  card  to  the 
retina,  its  shadow  will  be  larger  and 
more  distinct  wherever  the  section  of 
that  cone  jierpendicular  to  its  axis  (or 
axis  of  the  eye,  if  the  aperture  be  held 
rigVit  in  front  of  it)  is  smaller. 

I  have  shown  above  that  the  card 
punctured   witii   a   pin   must    not    be 


regarded  as  an  ordinary  diaphrag™ 
with  a  smaller  aperture  ;  for  dia" 
phragms  are  commonly  used  to  shut 
out  the  more  eccentrical  rays,  and  not 
to  prevent  that  every  point  of  the  field 
of  view  be  seen  by  rays  which  pass 
through  all  points  in  the  cornea  alike. 
All  the  reasoning  which  has  been 
hitherto  employed,  or  which  will  be 
employed  by  and  by,  depends  upon  the 
fact  that,  with  a  minute  aperture,  all 
the  points  in  the  field  of  view,  except 
the  central  one,  are  seen  exclusively 
by  rays  which  cross  the  axis  of  the  eye 
before  entering  it,  so  that  in  every 
section  of  the  eye  perpendicular  to  its 
axis  each  point  is,  as  it  were,  set  apart 
— made  sacred — to  a  ray  from  a  par- 
ticular point  of  the  field  ;  hence,  when 
a  point  in  that  section  is  opaque,  its 
particular  point  in  the  field  is  un- 
seen, or  dark — not  the  whole  field 
slightly  dulled,  as  without  the  card, 
for  then  each  point  (except  for  sections 
near  the  retina)  receives  a  ray  from  all 
the  points  in  the  field. 

Moreover,  I  have  proved,  in  case  of 
any  partial  obstruction  existing  in  the 
eye,  that  we  may  determine  whether  it 
be  in  the  axis  or  not ;  and  if  not,  in 
what  plane  passing  through  the  axis  it 
is,  and  on  which  side  of  the  axis  :  thus 
we  have,  as  it  were,  the  meridional 
plane,  or  longitude.  To  this  1  will  add 
that  it  would  be  possible,  if  we  wished 
to  do  so,  and  if  we  knew  the  latitude 
and  also  all  the  optical  conditions  for 
an  individual  eye,  by  observing  the 
angular  distance  of  the  obscurity  in 
the  field  of  view  from  the  axis  of  the 
eye  at  the  cornea,  to  calculate  the 
angular  distance  of  the  obstruction 
causing  it. 

Now,  were  it  possible  to  determine 
the  distance  of  the  obstruction  from 
the  retina,  or  cornea,  or  any  other  fixed 
point  in  the  eye,  we  should  have  also 
the  latitude,  and  consequently  the 
exact  place  in  the  eye  of  the  obstruc- 
tion would  be  found  as  any  point  on 
the  earth's  surface,  or  within  it,  is 
fixed  by  the  same  means. 

By  the  aid  of  a  geometrical  principle 
which  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  ex- 
plain, the  determination  of  the  latitude 
may  be  accomplished. 

Let  the  above  figure  representa  sec-; 
tion  of  the  eye  through  its  axis  AB 
ti  b  c  d  e  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light  in 
this  i)lane,  through  the  pin-hole  b,  to 
the  point  c  on   tlie  cornea,  and,  after 
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traversing  the  textures  of  the  eye, 
meeting  the  retina  in  e;  d,  any  point 
in  this  Une  in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 
Now,  whether  we  suppose  an  obstruc- 
tion to  hght  to  exist  at  c  or  d,  or  e  to 
be  insensible  to  hght,  a  dark  spot  will 
appear  in  the  same  ])lane  of  the  field  of 
vision,  the  angular  distance  of  this  spot 
from  A  C  being  determined  by  the  dis- 
tance of  e  from  B. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  the  pin-hole  to 
be  shifted  in  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  so  as  to  be  at  f,  join  f  c,  and 
produce  c/to  /«,  then  life  is  the  course 
of  that  ray  which  now  falls  on  c ;  andjit 
is  manifest  that  since  this  line  falls 
within  a  b  c,  that  its  continuation 
through  the  eye  c  I  must  fall  without 
c  e.  Moreover,  let  h  f  d  n  be  that  ray 
which,  entering  through  f,  passes 
through  rf;  it  is  plain  that  /  m  must 
fall  within  f  h,  and  d  u  between  c  e 
and  c  I. 

It  follows,  from  the  above  reasoning, 
that  if,  when  the  card  has  its  orifice  at 
b,  an  obstruction  at  c  would  be  dark  on 
the  retina  at  e,  and  that  an  obstruction 
at  d  would  be  dark  at  the  same  point, 
and  that  the  card  be  removed  so  as  to 
have  its  orifice  at  f,  the  obstruction  at 
c  would  be  dark  at  I,  and  that  at  d 
would  be  dark  at  n,  so  that  n  is  without 
e,  but  not  so  far  as  /  is.  Hence,  the 
further  from  the  retina  the  obstruction 
is  that  causes  the  obscurity  in  the  field, 
the  further  will  it  appear  to  move  on  a 
given  cross-movement  of  the  card. 

Also,  inasmuch  as  an  ordinary  eye 
has  the  power  of  bringing  parallel  rays 
to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  the  ray  from 
the  field  which  falls  on  e,  after  that  the 
orifice  is  placed  at/,  will  be  parallel  to 
the  ray  a  b  c  :  hence  the  obscurity  due  j 
to  an  imperfection  of  the  retina  will  I 
not  appear  to  move  at  all  on  the  motion  | 


of  the  card.  Even  if  an  object  be 
looked  at  too  near  to  give  parallel  rays, 
provided  that  it  be  not  within  the  ad- 
justing distance,  this  will  be  true;  and 
even  for  an  object  within  that  distance 
I  may  be  considered  so  for  practical 
I  purposes. 

I      Hence   an   obscurity,  owing   to   an 
'  imperfection  of  the  retina  on  a  move- 
!  ment  of  the  card  across  the  axis  of  the 
I  eye,  will  not  appear  to  move,  but  one 
I  due  to  an  obstruction  in  the  vitreous 
humour  will  move  according  to  its  dis- 
\  tance  from  the  retina,  one  to  an  ob- 
'  struction  in  the  capsule   or  lens  still 
j  more,   one  to  an   obstruction    in    the 
I  aqueous   humour  even  more  yet,  and 
;  one   to   an  obstruction  in   the  cornea 
most  of  all :    though   these  variations 
according  to  distance  from  the  retina 
i  do  not  follow  the  law  of  proportion. 
1      Again,  inasmuch  as  the  size  of  the 
cone  or  pencil  of  hght  which  enters 
I  the  eye  from  the  pin-hole  is  determined 
I  by  that  of  the  cornea  (or  at  least  the 
j  assertion  is  near  enough  to  the  truth 
i  for  my  purpose),  or,  in   other  words, 
j  the  cornea  is  the  base  of  the  cone,  it 
^  follows  that  the  place  in  the  field  of 
view  of  the  shadow  of  an  opacity  in 
that  part  will  remain  the  same  for  all 
positions  of  the  hole  ;  hence  the  shadow- 
always  seems  to  move  exactly  with  the 
hole,  as  if  its  cause  were  fixed  in  it. 
Thus  the  fluid  on  the  conjunctiva  might 
make  us  imagine  that  the  card  had  not 
been  punctured  clean. 

The  shadow  of  anything  outside  of 
the  eye,  as  that  of  an  eyelash,  moves 
faster  than  the  hole,  or  rather  the  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  hole. 

The  result  of  the  above  proposition 
may  be  placed  in  another  light.  Sup- 
pose that,  instead  of  the  pin-hole  being 
moved,  as  in  the  figure,  from   b  to  f 
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two  holes,  b  and/,  to  be  pierced  in  the 
same  card.  Then  there  will  be  two 
distinct  shadows  of  c,  viz.  e  and  / ;  also 
two  distinct  shadows  of  d,  viz.  e  and  n. 
The  ap\)arcnt  distance  between  e  and  / 
will  be  the  same  in  every  case  as  that 
between  the  centres  of  the  two  holes 
(for  c  I  always  equals  the  segment  of 
the  retina  occupied  by  the  space  bf). 
The  distance  between  e  and  «  will  be 
less  as  d  is  closer  to  the  retina,  and 
when  d  reaches  the  retina  it  will  equal 
zero. 

By  a  number  of  holes  properly  placed, 
a  number  of  shadows  of  a  small  ob- 
struction, situated  in  the  more  anterior 
parts  of  the  eye,  may  be  projected  on 
the  retina.  The  number  of  shadows 
possible  is  less  for  an  obstruction  near 
the  retina. 

The  number  of  shadows  that  may  be 
projected  will  depend  also  upon  the 
nearness  of  the  obstruction  to  the  axis 
of  the  eye. 

If  the  holes  in  the  card  be  at  a 
greater  distance  from  one  another  than 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  if  the  fields  of  view  due 
to  the  holes  do  not  encroach  upon  one 
another  (or  the  holes  themselves  seem 
to  do  so),  any  shadows  that  may  be 
thrown  mu^t  be  perfectly  distinct  and 
well  defined ;  but  for  certain  purposes 
the  holes  may  be  placed  much  nearer 
with  great  advantage. 

By  fixing  a  graduated  segment  of  a 
circle  behind  a  light,  or  towards  the 
sky,  60  that  the  eye  might  be  in  its 
centre,  and  observing  how  many  gra- 
duations or  degrees  the  obscurity  passes 
througii  on  a  given  number  for  the 
card  (or  for  a  given  distance  between 
two  holes),  we  might,  were  we  so  dis- 
posed, make  very  nice  calculations  as 
to  the  exact  place  in  the  eye  occupied 
by  a  small  obstruction  projecting  a 
shadow  on  the  retina ;  that  is,  sup- 
posing we  knew  the  exact  indices  of 
refraction  and  other  optical  conditions 
of  the  different  media  of  an  individual 
eye ;  all  the  data  for  such  a  calcuhition 
being  then  present. 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  required 
in  practice;  the  only  requisite  being  to 
determine  the  structure  in  which  the 
cause  of  an  obscurity  exists.  I  shall 
proceed  to  show  an  easy  practical  way, 
in  certain  cases,  of  applying  the  above 
principles  to  do  this. 

If  we  make  a  very  minute  puncture 
with  the  point  of  a  needle  through  a 


card,  and  look  through  it  at  a  bright 
light — say  a  large  candle-flame,  or  the 
sky,  we  shall  find  that  a  hair  passed 
between  it  and  the  card  (as  those  of 
the  lid),  a  tear  on  the  eye's  surface,  if 
there  be  any,  or  other  fluid  there,  evea 
minute  globules,  perhaps  what  are 
termed  muscaj  volitantes,  give  their 
characteristic  projections  on  the  retina. 

I  shall  first  make  a  few  remarks  on 
obstructions  to  light  anterior  to  the 
conjunctiva. 

The  eyelash  sometimes  interferes 
with  the  field  of  view.  It  seems  to  be 
the  under,  and  is  therefore  really  the 
upper  ;  and  this  interference  may  be 
avoided  by  pulling  up  the  brow,  or  by 
holding  back  the  head  and  looking  in  a 
downward  direction.  Tears,  like  drops 
of  water  on  a  window,  or  other  fluid  on 
the  conjunctiva,  like  clouds  horizontally 
shaded,  paralkl  to  the  lids  and  caused 
by  them  irregularly  or  regularly  waved 
or  streaked,  or  even  blotted  very  dis- 
tinctly, appear  with  the  card,  though, 
by  no  means  visible  without  it.  The 
nature  of  these  fluids  by  which  the 
shadows  are  thrown  may  easily  be 
recognised  either  by  the  optical  laws 
laid  down  above,  or  by  their  dis- 
turbance on  moving  the  lids.  Some- 
times this  fluid  is  so  sufl'uscd  over  the 
conjunctiva  as  to  cause  to  the  eye  with- 
out the  card  a  halo  round  a  light,  and 
with  the  card,  on  moving  it  across  the 
eye  rapidly  from  side  to  side,  an  ap- 
pe.  ranee  as  if  the  light  were  armed 
with  wings  or  fans  of  light,  and  that  it 
revolved  about  its  axis  with  great 
rapidity.  These  humours  are  often 
troublesome  to  the  microscopic  ob- 
server. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CHARACTERS  OF  INSANITY. 

Dr.  Haslam  gives  the  following  account  of 
one  of  his  patients,  a  man  a'jed  30.  Wheu 
a  new  patient  was  admitted,  he  generally 
enticed  him  into  liis  room  on  pretence  of 
being  an  old  acquaintance  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  came  witliin  his  reach,  he  immediately 
tore  his  clothes  to  pieces.  He  was  ex- 
tremely dexterous  with  his  feet,  and  fre- 
quently took  off  the  hats  of  those  who  were 
near  him  with  his  toes,  and  destroyed  them, 
with  his  teeth.  After  he  had  dined  he  gene- 
rally bit  to  pieces  a  thick  wooden  bowl,  in 
which  his  food  was  served,  on  the  principle 
of  sharpening;  his  teeth  against  the  next  meal. 
He  once  bit  out  the  testicles  of  a  living  cat, 
because  the  animal  was  attached  to  some 
person  who  had  offended  him. 
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ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

By  R.   Rowland,    M.  D. 

Lecturer  on  Medicine  at  the  Cbaring-Cross 
Hospital. 


The  obscurity  in  which  many  points 
in  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system 
are  still  involved,  may  perhaps  be  consi- 
dered a  sufficieni  excuse  for  the  present 
attempt  to  investigate  some  questions 
connected  with  this  very  important 
branch  of  medical  literature. 

The  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
most  open  to  our  observation  is  the 
nerves.  We  have  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  witnessing  the  effects  of  morbid 
action  in  them,  either  arising  from  ac- 
cident or  disease.  We  can  observe  the 
nature  and  extent  of  such  lesions,  and 
note  their  immediate  effect,  and  the 
concurrent  symptoms  to  which  they 
give  rise,  and  by  applying  knowledge 
thus  obtained,  to  the 'explanation  of 
morbid  jhenomena  affecting  the  ner- 
vous centres,  we  might  be  conducted 
to  a  plausible  explanation  of  some  ob- 
scure symptoms.  I  propose  therefore 
in  this  and  one  or  two  subsequent  papers 
to  enter  upon  this  inquiry. 

The  first  step  in  this  undertaking 
will  be  to  show  that  all  portions  of  the 
nervous  system  are  similarly  affected 
by  similar  lesions — that  a  morbid  pro- 
cess which  occasions  a  certain  train  of 
symptoms  when  affecting  a  nerve,  would 
produce  analogous  symptoms  in  the 
brain  or  spinal  marrow.  These  would, 
indeed,  differ  most  essentially  in  their 
external  characters,  and  would  be  va- 
ried according  to  the  function  of  the 
part  in  which  the  morbid  action  is 
going  on  ;  but  there  are  certain  laws 
•which  seem  to  be  generally  applicable 
in  all  such  cases,  which  are  sufficiently 
evident  as  affecting  the  nerves,  and  al- 
most equally  so  when  applied  to  the 
nervous  centres. 

The  first  circumstance  that  strikes  us 
in  disease  or  injury  of  a  nerve  of  some 
size,  is,  that  the  symptoms  are  not  re- 
ferred to  the  precise  seat  of  the  lesion, 
but  are  felt  principally  in  the  minute 
ramifications  of  the  affected  nrrve. 
This  is  a  result  so  frequently  observed 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  rule  in 
such  cases.  There  may,  indeed,  be  ob- 
scure aching  pain  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  injury,  aggravated  by 


pressure,  or  apy  other  irritation  ;  but 
the  chief  suffering  is  almost  invariably 
at  a  distance  from  the  actual  seat  of  the 
disorder,  and  even  when  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  nerve  is  pressed  upon  or 
irritated,  the  aggravation  of  the  sjTnp- 
toms  thus  induced,  is  still  referred  to  its 
remote  branches. 

Preciselv  the  same  course  is  observed 
in  some  affections  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  column.  The  symptoms  referred 
to  the  nervous  centres  themselves 
might  be  so  trivial  as  scarcely  to  attract 
the  patient's  notice,  while  in  some  or- 
gan more  or  less  remote  the  signs  of 
disorder  are  urgent  and  distressing. 
These  secondary  aflections,  when  seated 
in  external  organs,  are  more  readily  re- 
cognised as  arising  from  disease  in  the 
nervous  centres,  than  when  internal 
parts  are  similarly  affected.  It  would 
be  easy  to  cite  cases,  where  the  evi- 
dence of  organic  disease  in  an  impor- 
tant viscus  was  apparently  so  complete 
as  to  have  deceived  even  physicians  of 
skill  and  experience,  where  the  symp- 
toms were  subsequently  proved  to  have 
arisen  from  cerebral  or  spinal  disease. 

Another  circumstance,  usually  ob- 
served in  these  secondary  affections,  is, 
that  they  are  paroxysmal,  coming  on  in 
fits  of  occasional  violence,  and  again 
sub>iding  for  a  period.  Thus  it  often 
happens,  when  a  nerve  is  injured,  that 
a  certain  degree  of  pain  or  tenderness 
is  always  excited  by  pressure.  The 
violent  remote  pains  are  not  always 
elicited  even  by  roughly  handling  the 
injured  part,  whilst  at  other  times  the 
slightest  irritations,  even  the  contact  of 
the  cloihes,  or  a  stream  of  cold  air,  are 
sufficient  to  bring  on  a  paroxysm.  It 
would  appear  from  this,  that  at  certain 
periods  some  unknown  change  occurs 
in  nerves  thus  affected,  during  which 
their  various  remote  sympathies  are 
excited  into  action,  and  a  paroxysm  of 
suffering  more  or  less  intense  ensues. 
So  it  is  in  incipient  disease  of  the  brain. 
Some  evidence  of  disorder  is  perhaps 
generally  traceable  in  such  cases,  al- 
though sometimes  only  faintly  deli- 
neated, and  occasionally  notrecognised, 
excepting  when  reflecting  on  the  past 
history  of  cerebral  affections,  after  their 
real  nature  has  been  unequivocally 
manifested  There  might,  for  instance, 
be  some  sensation  of  weight  or  numb- 
ness, some  change  in  the  feelings  or 
temper,  some  perversion  in  the  senses 
of  vision  or  hearing,  or  some  similar 
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symptom,  existing  permanently,  and 
denoting  a  certain  degree  of  cerebral 
lesion.  But,  besides  these  signs,  there 
are  occasional  accessions  of  violent 
acute  symptoms,  which  after  a  period 
subside,  and  the  disease  is  again  con- 
fined within  its  legitimate  boundary. 
These  occasional  incursions  of  the  dis- 
order might  be  announced  by  various 
signs.  Sometimes  a  paroxysm  of  neu- 
ralgia is  produced ;  in  others  an  epi- 
leptic seizure  results  from  this  cause  ;  or 
fits  of  maniacal  violence  might  occur, 
in  patients  who  at  other  times  scarcely 
show  a  sign  of  intellectual  disorder. 

As  happens  in  the  injured  nerve, 
therefore,  the  more  violent  symptoms 
connected  with  practical  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  brain  are  paroxysmal  ;  they 
do  not  necessarily  result  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  injury,  but  arc  capable  of 
being  restrained  and  kept  in  abeyance 
by  carefully  avoiding  all  causes  likely 
to  irritate  the  primary  disease. 

A  reference  to  what  often  obviously 
results  from  irritation  of  nerves  will 
show  that  these  deductions  are  not 
merely  problematical.  We  often  see, 
for  instance,  that  the  functions  of  the 
brain  are  impaired  from  an  injury  to  a 
nerve  or  nervous  twig,  or  from  pressure 
on  a  nerve  by  a  tumor  or  otherwise ; 
and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  imagine  that 
a  very  moderate  structural  disease  of 
the  brain  would  be  sufficient  to  light 
up  those  occasional  irradiations  whose 
outward  manifestations  might  be  con- 
vulsions, epilepsy,  mania,  &c. 

Another  point,  to  which  I  am  desirous 
of  calling  attention,  in  the  diseasesof  the 
nerves,  is,  that  when  their  local  irrita- 
tion has  existed  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  sphere  of  their  sympathetic  action 
becomes  widened.  For  example,  it 
might  hapi)cn  that  at  first  the  only 
secondary  effect  perceived  is  in  the  re- 
mote branches  of  the  injured  nerve. 
Subsequently,  other  parts  become  af- 
fected, having  no  direct  communication 
by  nerves  with  the  se^it  of  the  injury, 
except  indeed  through  the  medium  of 
the  nervous  centres.  Thus  the  oppo- 
site limb  to  that  where  the  diseased 
nerve  is  situated  might  become  the  seat 
of  acute  suflTering,  coming  on  in  ))a- 
roxysms,  and  evidently  occasioned  by 
any  circumstance  that  aggravates  the 
original  disorder;  or,  this  irritation,  in- 
stead of  being  transmitted  through  tiie 
brain,  may  apparently  be  retained  by 
it,  and  its  efTcct  then  would  be  disturb- 


ance of  the  cerebral  functions  in  the 
manner  before  alluded  to. 

The  same  process  is  observed  in 
affections  of  the  brain.  At  first,  the 
paroxysmal  symptoms  are  usually  mo- 
derate, and  affect  the  patient  similarly 
at  each  return.  It  might  be  a  neuralgic 
affection  of  the  face  or  extremities,  or 
convulsive  movements  of  certain  mus- 
cles. Afterwards,  symptoms  denoting 
more  extensive  sympathies  appear ; 
such  as  epileptic  paroxysms,  convul- 
sions, maniacal  violence,  and  the  like. 

This  pathological  principle  in  refer- 
ence to  nervous  complaints  appears  not 
to  have  been  hitherto  carried  out  to  the 
extent  of  which  it  is  capable.  Its  ap- 
plication is  perhaps  universal  in  this 
class  of  disorders.  When  slight  irrita- 
tion is  kept  up  for  a  little  while  on  the 
skin  by  pinching  or  tickling,  we  begin 
to  feel  sensations  in  parts  more  or  less 
remote  from  the  part  thus  irritated. 
How  many  remote  sympathies  are  ex- 
cited by  gastric  irritation,  by  uterine 
disturbance,  and  by  many  other  causes  I 

We  are  sometimes  able  to  trace  the 
successive  steps  by  which  such  irrita- 
tions are  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the 
nervous  system  to  another.  In  the 
curious  atiection  termed  spinal  irrita- 
tion, we  can  often  observe  the  excite- 
ment of  the  uterine  organs  rellected  on 
the  spinal  column,  marked  by  pain  or 
tenderness  over  certain  portions  of  it. 
These  points  of  spinal  tenderness  be- 
come themselves  the  source  of  various 
remarkable  symptoms,  through  the 
agency  of  the  nerves  emanating  from 
the  afTccted  portions  of  the  spine.  Si- 
milar marks  of  irritation  are  sometimes 
evident  on  the  nerves  themselves,  at 
least  in  their  larger  trunks,  and  per- 
haps in  their  minute  ramifications. 
This  might  coexist  with  spinal  irrita- 
tion, or  it  might  be  wholly  independent 
of  it.  It  is  very  commonly  present  in 
hysterical  girls,  who  suffer  from  those 
troublesome  pains  under  the  left  mam- 
ma; which  are  so  common  in  those  pa- 
tients. Ijy  tracing  the  intercostal 
nerves  from  the  spine  towards  the  ster- 
num, a  spot  will  frequently  be  found, 
towards  the  angle  of  the  rib,  where 
tenderness  is  felt  on  pressure,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  i)aroxysm  of  pain  in 
the  breast  is  excited.  This  spot  is  not 
painful,  except  when  it  is  pressed,  and 
indeed  the  patient  has  generally  not 
noticed  it  before  the  examination  has 
been  made.     A  few  leeches,  or  a  blister, 
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or  rubbing  a  strong  liniment  over  the 
tender  point  of  the  nerve,  will  often  re- 
move all  the  symptoms.  I  have  some- 
times observed  the  same  thing  in  sci- 
atica, the  irritation  being  perceptible  at 
different  points  of  the  affected  nerve, 
but  more  or  less  remote  from  the  seat 
of  the  principal  suffering.  In  facial 
neuralgia,  also,  this  kind  of  irritation 
sometimes  exists. 

The  affection  now  alluded  to  differs 
essentially  from  the  painful  spots  ob- 
served by  M.  Yalleix  in  neuralgia, 
which  are  themselves  the  chief  seats  of 
suffering  during  the  paroxysms  ;  and 
from  these  spots  the  shooting  or  lanci- 
nating pains  apparently  proceed.  The 
spots  which  I  now  speak  of  are,  on  the 
contrary,  unaffected  during  the  pa- 
roxysm ;  they  are  even  in  general  un- 
known to  the  patients  until  they  are 
pointed  out;  they  are,  in  short, similar 
in  every  ret^pect  to  the  spinal  irritation. 
And,  moreover,  it  is  sometimes  found, 
both  with  regard  to  this  affection  of 
nerves  and  spinal  irritation,  that  pres- 
sure over  certain  portions  of  the  spine, 
or  certain  points  of  a  nerve,  will  cause 
an  aggravation  of  suffering  in  remote 
parts,  although  no  feeling  of  pain  or 
tenderness  is  experienced  over  the  part 
of  the  spine  or  nerve  where  the  pres- 
sure is  applied. 

This  irritation  may  pass  from  one 
point  of  a  nerve  to  another,  without 
occasioning  any  evident  disturbance 
in  the  intervening  portions  of  the 
nerve.  It  may  pass  also  from  one  re- 
gion of  the  spine  to  another,  or  be  pre- 
sent at  the  same  time  in  two  or  more 
points  of  that  organ,  whilst  the  space 
between  those  points  exhibits  no  symp- 
tom of  disturbed  function.  Irritation 
might  also  originate  in  an  injury  of  a 
nerve,  and  be  transmitted  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  centres  to  a 
nerve,  or  set  of  nerves,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body,  without  apparently 
in  the  slightest  degree  disturbing  the 
functions  of  those  organs.  There  are 
many  important  deductions  to  be  made 
from  the  application  of  this  principle, 
but  at  present  I  will  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  subject  in  hand. 

It  might  a  priori  be  expected  that 
actions  which  evidently  take  place  in 
the  spinal  column  and  the  nerves  would 
likewise  influence  the  other  parts  of 
the  nervous  system,  particularly  the 
brain,  and  there  are  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  this  is  really  the  case.    I 


have  frequently  been  able  to  detect 
spots  of  extreme  tenderness  over  the 
cranium  in  neuralgic  and  epileptic  pa- 
tients. These  are  sometimes  present, 
at  others  altogether  absent,  and  occa- 
sionally I  have  fancied  that  the  pa- 
roxysms of  those  disorders  were  mode- 
rated or  retarded  by  the  application  of 
remedies  to  these  cranial  irritations. 
There  is,  indeed,  sufRcientproof  of  this 
action  in  some  cases  of  cerebral  disease. 
For  instance,  the  patient  might  have 
suffered  for  many  years  from  a  neural- 
gic affection  of  the  scalp,  or  from  in- 
tense pain  in  acertain  point  of  the  head, 
occasionally  recurring,  but  disappearing 
for  periods  of  more  or  less  duration.  Af- 
ter death,  dissection  shows  disease  of 
the  brain,  but  in  parts  remote  from 
those  where  the  cranial  tenderness  had 
been  observed. 

With  regard  to  the  secondary  irrita- 
tions, whether  arising  from  organic  le- 
sion or  functional  disturbance,  no  uni- 
formity of  results  can  be  traced.  For 
instance,  an  injury  to  a  nerve  precisely 
of  the  same  nature  would  excite  a  set 
of  symptoms  totally  different  in  differ- 
ent individuals  ;  or,  what  is  more  fre- 
quently observed,  the  irritation  of  a 
carious  tooth  irritating  the  gum  at  the 
same  point  in  various  patients,  would  on 
one  occasion  cause  facial  neuralgia  ;  in 
another,  pains  of  some  remote  organ  ; 
in  a  third,  partial  paralysis  or  amauro- 
sis;  and  in  a  fourth,  epilepsy. 

These  variable  results  seem  to  be  de- 
termined by  previous  predisposition, 
whether  innate  or  acquired.  Thus,  such 
irritations  occurring  in  childhood  are 
generally  manifested  by  cerebral  dis- 
turbance. The  brain,  instead  of  trans- 
mitting the  morbid  excitement  onwards 
to  other  parts,  retains  it  to  the  disturb- 
ance or  destruction  of  its  own  func- 
tions. The  same  result  is  observed 
where  there  is  any  disease  pre-existing 
in  the  brain,  when  any  source  of  ex- 
citement is  sure  to  become  manifest  in 
an  augmentation  of  the  cerebral  disor- 
der. Where  the  heart  is  diseased,  or 
peculiarly  formed,  it  will  become  af- 
fected by  such  irritation  and  palpita- 
tions, or  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris 
would  probably  ensue.  We  may  fre- 
quently observe  this  tendency  unequi- 
vocally displayed,  in  an  old  cicatrix,  or 
a  limb  that  had  been  broken  becoming 
the  seat  of  neuralgic  pains,  in  conse- 
quence of  uterine  or  visceral  disorder; 
and    by    artificially    exciting  a   part, 
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those  pains  might  be  withdrawn  from 
their  original  seat  to  the  parts  thus  irri- 
tated. 

One  of  the  most  curious  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  pathology 
of  the  nervous  system,  is  the  proneness, 
in  its  diseases,  lo  assume  an  intermittent 
and  often  a  perfectly  periodical  type. 
Various  have  been  the  theories  to  ac- 
count for  this  remarkable  phenomenon. 
Latterly,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
such  paroxysms  might  be  explained  by 
the  successive  generation  of  a  morbid 
poison  within  the  system,  exciting  for 
a  time  diseased  action,  until  the  eti'ecls 
of  such  a  poison  have  been  expended — 
after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  to  be 
again  renewed.  The  successive  crops 
of  eruptions  observed  in  the  febrile  ex- 
anthemata have  been  adduced  in  favour 
of  this  theory,  and  the  paroxysms  in 
ague  have  been  explained  on  the  same 
principle.  But  this  theory,  however 
ingenious,  is  hardly  in  accordance  with 
facts. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  slight 
injury  to  a  nervous  twig.  A  sharp 
sensation  of  pain  occurs  at  the  moment 
of  the  accident,  and  for  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  there  is  more  or  less  pain 
constantly  present.  But  afterwards 
the  pain  becomes  intermittent,  and,  in 
many  cases,  perfectly  periodical,  re- 
turning at  the  same  hour  on  each  day, 
or  on  alternate  days,  or  at  still  longer 
intervals.  Where  is  the  poison  in  such 
a  case  as  this  ?  How  frequently,  also, 
do  we  observe  intermittent  actions  de- 
pendent upon  organic  disease  of  the 
brain,  and  from  many  other  causes,  in 
which  there  is  no  possibility  of  suspect- 
ing the  existence  of  a  morbid  poison  ? 
It  is  in  the  nervous  action  itself  that 
the  source  of  intermission  must  be 
sought;  and  if  this  is  true  in  the  cases 
cited,  it  must  be  equally  applicable  to 
all  parts  of  the  nervous  system  ;  for  it 
would  be  absurd  to  imagine  the  pre- 
sence of  a  poison  in  some  cases,  wnen 
it  is  shown  that  the  same  effects  are 
observed  in  nervous  diseases  without 
such  agency. 

Intermittent  actions,  in  reference  to 
the  nervous  system,  are  of  two  kinds : 
the  first  consisting  of  the  jjcriodical 
return  of  symptoms  just  noticed,  and 
the  second  of  the  repeated  return  and 
cessation  of  action  during  the  pa- 
roxysms. Thus,  in  a  neuralgic  attack, 
when  its  progress  is  carefully  analysed, 
it  will  be  fouud  not  to  consist  of  one 


prolonged  pain,  but  of  several  separate 
attacks,  usually  commencing  gradually, 
arriving  at  its  acme  of  severity,  and 
then  declining.  After  this,  there  is  a 
momentary  cessation,  and  then  the 
same  course  recommences.  A  similar 
course  is  often  apparent  in  an  epileptic 
or  convulsive  paroxysm.  The  fit  does 
not  always  consist  of  one  continued 
struggle,  but  manifest  remissions  ap- 
pear, in  which  the  convulsive  move- 
ments are  moderated,  or  cease.  The 
same  process  is  observed  in  hysteria, 
and  in  tetanus  ;  even  the  maniacal 
paroxysm  is  capable  of  this  subdivisioa 
(in  some  instances  at  least),  although 
the  intellectual  faculties  might  remain 
clouded  throughout. 

But  all  intermittent  paroxysms  are 
not  necessarily  periodical.  Frequently, 
in  nervous  diseases,  the  intervals  are 
uncertain  and  irregular,  and  even  when 
these  disorders,  at  their  commencement, 
observe  a  regular  type,  their  character 
might  be  changed  subsequently,  and 
their  periodicity  destroyed. 

Let  me  again  return  to  the  injured 
or  diseased  nerve,  which  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  these  remarks.     When  the 
symptoms  connected  with  this  lesion 
have  put  on  the  periodical  type,  if  any 
circumstance  should  occur  by  which  a 
new  source  of  irritability  is  created  in 
the  system,  the  periodical  character  of 
the   symptoms  is  very  commonly  de- 
stroyed.    Thus,  in  females,  this  occur- 
rence is  frequent  enough  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  catamenia,  the  periodical 
chfiracter   of  the    nervous    complaint 
being  lost  at  these  times,  and  renewed 
upon  the  cessation  of  the  discharge. 
Disorder    of    the  digestive   functions, 
mental  agitation,  a  catarrhal  or  slight 
febrile  accession,  have  likewise  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  periodicity.    When 
these    intervening    irritations   are   re- 
moved, the  nervous  paroxysms  become 
again   regular  and  periodical.      It  is 
observed,  also,  that  when  intermittent 
fevers  are  improperly  treated,  and  some 
additional  disturbance  is  excited,  they 
frequently  become  iiTcgular,  and  pass 
into  the  remittent  type ;    and,  by  ad- 
ministering   remedies    which    remove 
this  additional  burden,  the  ague  pa- 
roxysms resume  their  periodical  cha- 
racter. 

From  these  facts,  we  might,  I  think, 
argue  that  the  natural  tendency,  in 
nervous  diseases,  when  undisturbed  by 
other  influences,  is  to  have  accessions 
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at  regular  periods,  and  that  this  cha- 
racter i^,  in  doubtful  cases,  evidence 
that  a  complaint  is  one  of  the  nervous 
system. 

There  must  necessarily  be  an  obvious 
distinction    between   those    symptoms 
dependent  upon  the  destruction  of  any 
portion  of  the   nervous  tissue,  either 
from  disorganization  or  otherwise,  and 
those  which  are  merely  secondary,  or 
sympathetic   of  that  condition.     The 
former,   when   the   disorganization    is 
complete,  must  be  fixed  and  permanent, 
whilst  the  latter  might  be  transitory 
and  changeable.     Thus,  when  a  limb 
becomes   paralytic  in  consequence   of 
structural  disease   of    the    brain,    the 
paralysis  is  of  course  permanent,  al- 
though there  might  be  other  symptoms 
varying   in   form    and    intensity,   and 
assuming  new  characters  from  hour  to 
hour.     In  extensive  disease,  these  dif- 
ferent classes  of  symptoms  are  percep- 
tible enough,  and,  by  separating  the 
permanent  symptoms  from  those  that 
are    only    occasional,    we    might     be 
guided  to  important  conclusions  as  to 
the  seat  and  nature  of  the  malady.     In 
a  minor  degree  of  cerebral  disease,  this 
distinction   of    its    symptoms    is    less 
obvious,  and  it  requires  care  and  dis- 
crimination to  discover  permanent  loss 
of  function  when  it  exists  only  to  a 
certain   extent ;    and  such    symptoms 
might  readily  be  overlooked  in  a  crowd 
of  more  remarkable,  although  less  en- 
during signs.     But  it  is  always  useful, 
and  sometimes  very  important,  to  sepa- 
rate the  permanent  symptoms  in  these 
cases  from  those  which  are  only  occa- 
sional ;    and  it  is  even  more  important 
to  do  this  in  cases  where  the  lesion  is 
confined  to  a  small  space,  than  where  it 
is  more  extensive.     In  the  one  case,  its 
further  progress  might  be  arrested  if 
early  discovered ;    in  the  other,  a  cure 
is  all  but  hopeless.     If,  for  example, 
there    is    never-ceasing  numbness   in 
some  part  of  the  body,  or  slight  distor- 
tion   of    vision— a    constantly- dilated 
pupil  of  one  eye,  or  partial  weakness 
of  an  extremity,  or  similar  symptoms, — 
they,   in  reality,  more    unequivocally 
announce  the  presence  of  formidable 
cerebral  disease  than  the  more  striking 
and  agitating  signs  that  might  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  the  progress  of 
the  disorder. 

There  is  an  apparent  contradiction 
to  this  law  in  the  intermission  that 
often  takes  place  in  nervous  disorders 


dependent  upon  structural  disease  ;  so 
that  there  are  intermittent  symptoms 
and  a  permanent  lesion.  But  whea 
such  cases  are  closely  examined,  it  will 
be  found,  either  that  the  destructive 
process  has  not  entirely  annihilated 
the  functions  of  the  diseased  part,  or 
that  the  intermittent  symptoms  belong 
to  the  class  of  secondary  irritations, 
and  are  not  immediately  connected  with, 
the  functions  of  the  diseased  p  irt. 

If  a  nerve  is  only  partially  divided, 
or  if  a  tumor  presses  upon  it,  its 
functions  are  impaired  or  perverted, 
but  not  destroyed  ;  and  the  symptoms 
connected  with  an  accident  of  this 
description,  denote  rather  an  exaltatioa 
of  function  than  its  diminution  or  de- 
struction ;  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, they  are  commonly  paroxysmal 
and  intermittent.  These  symptoms 
cease  when  the  nerve  is  completely 
divided,  and  the  parts  in  connection 
with  it  are  deprived  of  sensation.  So, 
when  disease  is  progressing  within  the 
cranium,  it  is  often  announced  at  first 
by  an  exaltation  of  the  sensibility  oa 
parts  which  subsequently,  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  cerebral  disorganiza- 
tion, are  entirely  deprived  of  sensation, 
and  become  permanently  paralytic  ; 
and  when  the  mental  powers  are  im- 
paired from  this  cause,  the  course  of  the 
disorder  is  similar.  At  first,  there  is 
wild  incoherence  with  maniacal  ravings, 
occurring  occasionally,  which  are  finally 
replaced  by  complete  fatuity. 

We  might  sometimes  obtain  valuable 
hints,  by  watching  the  progress  of  these 
cases,  respecting  the  successive  steps  of 
the  cerebral  lesion.  Symptoms  formerly 
intermittent  are  observed  to  give  place 
to  permanent  loss  of  function  in  the 
affected  part,  whilst  new  intermittent 
actions  commence  in  other  organs. 
For  instance,  an  arm  might,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  have  been  the  seat  of 
frequently-recurring  neuralgic  pains, 
which  subsequently  cease,  and  the 
limb  becomes  palsied.  Then,  the  leg 
of  the  same  side  is  attacked  with  simi- 
lar pains  of  an  intermittent  type,  which 
likewise  cease  after  a  period,  when 
complete  hemiplegia  ensues. 

There  are  some  curious  facts  respect- 
ing the  effects  of  certain  morbid  influ- 
ences acting  generally  on  the  nervous 
system.  Under  such  circumstances, 
there  is  a  manifest  tendency  in  the  dis- 
order to  shew  itself  principally  in  con- 
nection either  with  the  upper  or  lower 
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terminations  of  the  nervous  centres,  or 
in  both  those  situations  at  the  same 
time.  It  would  be  needless  to  adduce 
many  instances  of  this  law.  The  head- 
ache" that  results  from  disorder  of  the 
primcE  via;,  the  pains  in  the  back,  and  the 
cerebral  oppression  of  febrile  attacks, 
are  examples  of  this  kind;  the  same 
tendencj'  is  observed  in  the  most  strik- 
ing symptoms  of  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
trismus,  hydrophobia,  and  many  other 
affections.  When  neuralgia  arises  from 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  or  from  any 
debilitating  influence,  it  usually  takes 
the  form  either  of  facial  neuralgia  or 
sciatica. 

In  other  cases  the  irritation  is  first 
manifested  in  the  upper  division  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  afterwards  gradu- 
ally passes  downwards,  its  progress 
being  marked  by  various  symptoms. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  observe 
nervous  pains  first  attack  the  face,  and 
gradually  pass  along  the  trunk  to  the 
lower  extremities,  their  intensity  usu- 
ally diminishing  as  they  descend. 
"Would  it  be  an  improbable  conjecture 
that  the  poisons  of  the  febrile  exan- 
themata are  likewise  influenced  by  this 
law  ?  These  poisons  lie  dormant  in  the 
system  for  a  certain  time  without  ne- 
cessarily causing  any  symptoms;  the 
first  signs  that  announce  their  activity 
prove  that  the  nervous  system  is  deeply 
implicated,  for  symptoms  arise  which 
could  exist  in  combination  from  no 
other  cause,  viz.  rigors,  vomiting,  con- 
vulsions, headache;  and  it  would  al- 
most appear  that  until  the  poison  be- 
gins to  act  upon  the  nervous  centres 
no  sensible  eflects  are  produced. 

Now,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  eruption  in  these  affections  first 
api)ears  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
mucous  membranes.  Would  this  be 
the  case  if  the  course  of  the  eruption 
•were  determined  by  the  circulation 
alone  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  poison  should  exist  in  the 
blood  at  the  upper  pnrt  of  the  body, 
and  there  manifest  itself,  whilst  the 
blood  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  body 
remains  uncontaminated.  The  direct- 
ing power  which  determines  the  course 
of  the  eruption  must  necessarily,  it 
appears  to  me,  be  lodged  in  the  nervous 
system,  and  there  seems  at  least  a  pro- 
bability that  it  is  guided  by  the  same 
law  in  this,  as  in  the  other  instances 
alluded  to. 


It  might  be  suggested  that  there  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  such  poi- 
sons themselves  which  disposes  them 
to  seek  in  preference  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  body.  But  the  same 
course  is  observed  in  common  catarrh, 
where  there  is  no  poison.  This  com- 
plaint usually  begins  with  coryza.  The 
irritation  then  travels  downwards  until 
it  reaches  the  bronchi.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  merely  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation  along  the 
mucous  membranes,  without  having 
any  more  occult  cause.  But  tliis  ex- 
planation is  hardly  satisfactory.  It  is 
more  probable,  that  from  the  com- 
mencement an  impression  is  made 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  that  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  subsequently 
becomes  the  seat  of  inflammation,  un- 
dergoes, at  that  time,  some  change  of 
innervation  by  which  it  is  marked  out 
for  that  process.  How  otherwise  can 
we  account  for  the  chilliness,  depres- 
sion, and  other  febrile  symptoms,  that 
announce  a  catarrhal  attack  ?  These 
symptoms  would  hardly  result  from 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nostrils;  nor  would  such  inflam- 
mation, when  excited  by  local  causes, 
be  likely  to  pass  down  the  air-tubes. 
But  I  have  already  greatly  exceeded 
the  intended  limits  of  this  paper,  and 
for  the  present  I  conclude. 


COLOUR  OF  THK  HAIR  IN  THE  INS.VNE. 

On  the  suggestion  of  a  medical  gentleman, 
I  was  induced  to  ascertain  the  prevailing 
complexion  and  colour  of  the  hair  in  insane 
patients.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
who  were  examined,  two  hundred  and  five 
were  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  with  dark  or 
black  hair ;  the  remaining  sixty  were  of  a 
fair  skin,  and  light,  brown,  or  red  haired. 
What  connection  this  proportion  may  have 
with  the  complexion  and  colour  of  the  hair 
of  the  people  of  this  country  in  general,  and 
what  alterations  may  have  been  produced  by 
age,  or  a  residence  in  other  climates,  I  am 
totally  uninformed. — Haxlam. 

CURE  OF  INSANITY. 

Patif.nts  who  are  in  a  furions  state  recover 
in  a  larger  proportion  than  those  who  are 
dei)ressed  or  melancholic.  A  liundred  vio- 
lent, and  the  same  number  of  melancholic 
cases,  were  selected  :  of  the  former,  sixty- 
two  were  discharged  well  ;  of  the  latter,  only 
twenty-seven.  Subse()uent  experience  has 
confirmed  this  fact. — lb. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  MAY  9,  1845. 

"VViTH  one  portion  of  the  new  Medical 
Reform  Bill  we  cannot  help  expressing 
our  unfeigned  satisfaction.  The  Home 
Minister  has  announced  his  intention 
of  henceforth  making  provision,  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  an 
examination  in  midwifery;  and  that 
there  shall  be  in  the  registration  a  dis- 
tinct mark  that  the  party  has  under- 
gone examination  in  midwifery,  and 
has  so  passed.  To  all  who  reflect  upon 
the  great  importance  of  this  branch  of 
the  profession,  it  must  appear  extra- 
ordinary that  it  should  have  been  al- 
lowed to  lie  so  long  neglected,  both  by 
the  Colleges  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
as  well  as  by  the  Legislature :  we  say 
neglected,  for  although  an  attendance 
upon  lectures  has  been  for  some  years 
rendered  compulsory  on  candidates  for 
a  diploma,  yet,  if  we  except  the  re- 
cently established  University  of  Lon- 
don, there  has  been  no  attempt  made 
to  test  their  competency  by  a  proper 
examination.  The  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, the  College  of  Surgeons  and 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  appear  to 
have  abandoned  this  as  neutral  ground ; 
for  we  are  not  aware  that  any  effort 
has  ever  been  made  on  the  part  of  these 
bodies  to  call  to  their  aid,  in  conduct- 
ing their  examinations,  men  of  expe- 
rience and  standing  in  midwifery  :  and, 
without  such  aid,  the  examinations 
would  be  a  mockery.  We  believe  that 
by  their  Act,  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries is  legally  disabled  from  calling 
in  assistance  of  this  kind,  since  it  is 
absurdly  required,  under  the  statute, 
that  the  examiners  should  be  of  neces- 
sity, members  of  the  civic  guild  of  Apo- 
thecaries of  the  city  of  London— as  if 
the  qualifications  required  for  an  ex- 


aminer were  necessarily  bound  up 
with  civic  or  corporation  privileges*. 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  in  London  have 
never  attempted  to  examine  in  mid- 
wifery, candidates  for  their  diplomas  ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, it  has  manifested  a  decided  un- 
willingness to  confer  the  privileges 
granted  by  its  recent  charter,  upon 
those  of  its  members  who  followed  the 
practice  of  this  branch  of  the  profession. 
The  requiring  attendance  at  lectures 
on  a  subject  on  which  no  examination 
is  instituted,  is,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
what  has  been  designated  "  the  certifi- 
cate system."  If  the  subject  on  which 
attendance  is  imperatively  required 
be  of  practical  importance,  unques- 
tionably the  knowledge  of  a  candi- 
date should  be  tested  by  one  or  more 
experienced  men,  even  although  they 
may  not  happen  to  belong  to  a 
civic  guild,  or  a  chartered  college; 
and  no  diploma  should  be  issued  ex- 
cept to  those  candidates  who  showed  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
It  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  that 
midwifery  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
daily  duties  of  a  general  practitioner : 
yet  in  his  College  examination,  while 
he  has  been  probably  called  upon  to 
describe  minutely  the  relative  position 
of  muscles,  fascia;,  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  in  respect  to  operations  which 
he  may  never  be  required  to  perform, 
no  question  has  been  asked  upon  the 
means  to  be  adopted  in  difficult  and 
complex  labours,  requiring  surgical 
skill. 

The  public  have  generally  regarded 
the  possession  of  a  medical  diploma  as 

*  We  are  g:lad  to  perceive  that  this  privilege 
is  to  be  abolished  under  the  new  bill.  The  ao- 
surdiiy  of  learally  enforcing'  such  a  regulation, 
however,  becomes  more  glaring-  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  examiners  belong  to  a  society,  the 
admission  to  which  may  be  by  purchase  or  in- 
heritance, without  any  medical  knowledge  or 
examination. -(I'iV/e  Sir  J.  Graham's  Speech, 
Feb.  25th,  1845.) 
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a  sufficient  guarantee  of  a  man's  know- 
ledge of  midwifery  ;  but  they  are  little 
aware  that,  so  far  as  this  branch  of  the 
profession  is  concerned,  the  document 
merely  shows  that  its  possessor  has 
been  compelled  to  enter  to  certain 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  subject.  It 
establishes  nothing  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  lectures  that  he  may  really 
have  attended,  or  the  amount  of  ob- 
stetric knowledge  which  he  may  have 
acquired.  The  diploma  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule  ;  for  candidates  are  there 
required  to  undergo  a  distinct  exami- 
nation by  a  competent  examiner,  who 
is  a  professor  of  midwifery.  The 
number  who  pass  this  examination  is 
very  limited,  and  thus  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  now 
entirely  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
student,  who  may  be  alive  to  its  im- 
portance, and  who  may  carry  his  views 
of  professional  knowledge  a  little  be- 
yond the  subjects  of  examination  laid 
down  by  the  Colleges.  Independently 
of  this  feeling,  which  we  believe  prevails 
extensively  among  the  present  race  of 
students,  the  study  is  encouraged  by 
the  formation  of  obstetrical  societies 
in  some  of  the  hospital  schools,— the 
drawing  up  of  reports,  the  tabulation 
of  cases,  the  offering  of  prizes  ;  and 
by  the  frequency  of  examinations 
by  professors  and  teachers.  The 
mischief  which  might  result  from 
the  non-examination  of  candidates  by 
the  Collegesjisthusin  great  part  counter- 
acted by  the  good  sense  of  the  students, 
and  the  energy  of  the  teachers ;  but 
still  this  does  not  prevent  many  from 
entering  the  profession,  who  are  wholly 
unfitted  to  practise  midwifery,  although 
they  may  possess  the  diplomas  of  the 
College  and  the  Hall. 

Our  attention  has  been  painfully 
called  to  this  subject  by  the  recent  oc- 
currence of  some  cases  which  appear 
to  reflect  strongly  on  the  profession, 


and  which  stamp  some  of  its  members 
with  a  degreeof  ignorance,  in  reference 
to  midwifery  practice,  for  which  the 
public  will  not  fail  to  hold  the  exa- 
mining bodies  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
sponsible. The  destruction  of  life  by 
want  of  skill  in  the  performance  of  a 
difficult  surgical  operation,  positively 
sinks  into  nothing,  compared  with  the 
revolting  details  which  have  lately 
come  before  the  profession  and  public, 
in  reference  to  malapraxis  in  midwifery, 
by  certain  so-called  members  of  the 
profession.  Verdicts  of  manslaughter 
will  not  check  the  occurrence  of  these 
cases.  The  Legislature  should  rather 
strive  to  prevent  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  life  thus  occasioned  by  ignorance 
and  incompetency,  than  attempt  to 
remove  the  evil  by  the  punishment  of 
the  perpetrators. 

At  the  last  Norfolk  Summer  Assizes, 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Garland  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  the  manslaughter 
of  a  female  named  Dent.  It  appears 
that  the  deceased,  who  supposed  her- 
self to  be  in  the  third  month  of  preg- 
nancy, imagined  from  certain  symp- 
toms that  she  should  have  a  miscar- 
riage. The  prisoner  was  called  in  to 
attend  her.  Whether  he  held  any 
diploma  as  a  regular  medical  practi- 
tioner or  not,  does  not  appear  ;  still  he 
practised  as  such ;  and  from  the  evi- 
dence adduced,  it  seems  that  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  away  what  he  consi- 
dered to  be  the  child,  he  tore  out  and 
removed  from  the  body,  about  six  yards 
of  the  small  intestines  !  The  woman 
died  in  seventeen  days;  and,  on  in- 
spection, the  uterus  was  found  in  a 
normal  and  uninipregnated  state  !  The 
vagina  had  been  extensively  lacerated, 
and  the  intestines  had  been  drawn 
through  the  laceration.  The  prisoner 
was  sentenced  to  one  month's  impri- 
sonment! 

■\Ve  do  not  know  whether  the  pri- 
soner was  a  licensed  practitioner  or 
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not ;  but  he  had  so  little  knowledge  of 
midwifery,  that  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  unimpregnated  from  the 
impregnated  uterus!  This  case  at  any 
rate  demonstrates  the  necessity  for 
some  strong  legislative  restriction  in 
the  practice  of  the  obstetric  art. 

At  the  last  Derby  Winter  Assizes,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Gallimore  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  the  manslaughter 
of  a  female,  whom  he  was  called  to  at- 
tend in  laboui-.  It  appeared  in  evi- 
dence,  that  the  deceased  was  suddenly 
delivered,  and  that  the  placenta  had 
been  expelled  with  the  child.  The 
prisoner,  from  ignorance  or  incompe- 
tency, imagining  that  the  placenta  had 
not  come  away,  tore  the  uterus  out  of 
the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  in  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  she  died.  The  Judge, 
in  charging  the  jury,  said  that  if  there 
was  evidence  to  prove  misconduct  aris- 
ing from  gross  ignorance  or  criminal 
inattention,  then  undoubtedly  the  per- 
son so  acting,  was  guilty  of  manslaugh- 
ter in  case  death  ensued.  The  prisoner 
was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment. 

This  individual  was  described  as  a 
surgeon  in  extensive  practice,  but 
whether  he  held  a  license  from  any  of 
the  Colleges  did  not  appear.*  The  de- 
tails of  this  and  the  preceding  case 
show  that  the  practice  of  midwifery 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  is 
in  some  localities,  in  the  hands  of  men 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  subject.  We 
cannot,  however,  go  the  length  of  say- 
ing, with  some  of  our  cotemporaries, 
that  cases  of  this  description  occur  only 
among  unlicensed  practitioners,  or  of 
arguing  that  the  license,  as  it  at  present 
Stands,  whether  obtained  from  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  or  the  So- 
ciety of  Apothecaries,  can  be  any  test 
of  competency  to  practise  this  branch 
of  the  profession.     The  acquisition  of 

*  We  understand  that  he  certainly  was  not  a 
Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company. 


a  practical  knowledge  of  this  subject  is, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  almost  op- 
tional with  the  student.  The  exami- 
ners of  the  College  and  Hall  require  a 
certificate  of  his  attendance  on  lectures 
and  practical  instruction,  which  it  is 
well  known  he  may  procure  without 
much  difficulty,  whether  that  atten- 
dance have  been  regularly  given  or 
not.  The  candidate  knows  that  he  has 
no  rigorous  ordeal  to  undergo  in  the  shape 
of  an  examination  ;  and  he  is  therefore 
induced  to  bestow  more  attention  upon 
the  differences  among  drugs  and  the 
botanical  charactersof  medicinal  plants, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  considered  fcir 
more  necessary  to  his  success  in  ob- 
taining a  diploma. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  the 
cases  which  we  have  adduced,  afford  a 
strong  argument  against  permitting  ig- 
norant and  incompetent  persons  to 
practise  midwifery ;  but,  as  the  law  at 
present  stands,  a  man  may  be  a  quali- 
fied practitioner,  and  yet  know  little  or 
nothing  of  this  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion. In  a  future  number,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  establish  this  by  refer- 
ence to  another  case  of  more  recent  oc- 
currence. 


i^ebUfo^. 


Guano  Streams.     An  attempt  to  suggest 
a  Method  of  Preserving  the  Refuse  of 
the  Drains  of  Towns  for  the  purpose 
of  .y  anure  :   in  a  Letter  to  His  (Jrnce 
the  Duke  of  Buccl'iigh,  K.G.  Chair- 
man of  the   Committee  appointed  by 
Government  to  inquire  into  the  Sana- 
tory  State  of  Large    I'urois.      8vo. 
pp.  22.     London :  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.     1845. 
We  are  induced  to  notice  this  letter, 
not  merely  from  the  ingenious  sugges- 
tions contained  in  it,  but  from  the  very 
great  importance  of  the  subject  in  rela- 
tion to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of 
large  towns  and  cities.     Of  late  years, 
commissions  have  been  issued  to   in- 
quire into  the  sanatory  state  of  towns 
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and  populous  districts,  as  well  as  for 
thepurpose  of  determining  the  influence 
of  bad  draining,  imperfect  ventilation, 
and,  lastly,  of  intramural  interments, 
in  adding  to  the  number  of  diseases, 
and  increasing  the  rate  of  mortality,  in 
crowded  populations.  As  a  result  of 
these  inquiries,  several  reports  have 
been  issued,  which  clearly  show  that 
we  are  a  long  way  behind  perfection 
in  all  these  matters.  Of  intramural 
interments  it  is  not,  at  present,  our 
intention  to  speak  ;  we  can  only  regret 
that  those  persons  upon  whose  influ- 
ence the  success  of  any  legislative  mea- 
sure in  relation  to  this  subject  must 
mainly  depend,  should  have  recently 
declared  so  strongly  that  there  were  no 
grounds  for  altering  what  most  people 
regard  as  both  an  indecent  and  un- 
heahhy  practice. 

The  Commission  has  discovered — 
what  might  have  been  anticipated— that 
fevers  and  other  epidemics  abound  in 
those  localities  which  are  badly  drained 
and  badly  ventilated,  and  many  im- 
portant suggestions  have  been  made 
for  remedying  these  two  evils.  The 
Commission,  however,  has  chiefly  di- 
rected its  attention  to  the  best  methods 
of  getting  rid  of  the  soil,  or,  as  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  calls 
it,  of  the  "  cloacine,"  rather  than  to  a 
method  of  disinfecting  it,  and  render- 
ing it  usefully  applicable  as  manure. 
Undoubtedly,  if,  without  injury  to 
health,  and  by  economical  processes, 
we  can  thus  employ  the  contents  of 
the  drains  and  sewers  of  great  towns, 
we  shall  be  reaping  a  double  advan- 
tage; i.  e.  preserving  the  health  of  the 
community,  and  furnishing  a  fertilizing 
manure. 

The  great  principle  which  the  author 
advocates  is  that  of  bringing  the  refuse, 
or  cloacine,  in  contact  with  the  free 
oxygen  contained  in  aerated  water. 
Our  chemical  readers  need  not  be  in- 
formed that  all  water  contains  oxygen 
in  a  perfectly  free  state,  and  the  respi- 
ration of  fish  is  well  known  to  depend 
on  the  washing  of  the  gills  by  this 
oxygen.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that 
nature  appears  to  have  crealed'a  strong 
affinity  between  waterandair.  It  is  only 
after  very  long  boiling,  or  long  exposure 
in  vacuo,  that  water  can  be  made  to 
lose  the  air  which  it  ordinarily  contains. 
Dalton  found  that  less  than  Iwo  hours' 
boiling  would  hardly  deprive  water  of 
its  air.     Recently  distilled  water  is  also 


well  known  to  absorb  air  with  great 
rapidity.  Free  oxygen  may  be  easily 
detected  in  it  in  a  very  short  time 
after  distillation.  Again,  what  is  fur- 
ther remarkable,  —  the  admixture  of 
water  with  alkalies,  acids,  and  saline 
substances,  does  not  deprive  it  of  this 
property  of  retaining  air.  Lime-water, 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tions of  all  common  salts,  will  be  found 
to  contain  as  much  air  as  the  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  water*.  This  is 
important,  because  it  shows  that  the 
presence  of  foreign  substances  in  water 
will  not  interfere  with  the  chemical 
action  of  the  free  oxygen. 

The  author's  attention  was  first  di- 
rected to  the  effect  of  aerated  water  oa 
common  manure,  and  he  was  led  to 
infer  that  the  gaseous  and  saline  mat- 
ters were  here  not  only  dissolved,  but 
that  all  offensive  effluvia  were  destroyed. 
He  then  quotes  an  experiment  which 
bears  out  his  view  on  this  subject. 
The  most  offensive  compound  met  with 
in  decomposing  ordure,  or  *'  cloacine," 
is  well  known  to  be  the  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia.  If  this  compound  be  ex- 
posed to  aerated  matter,  and  the  vessel 
frequently  agitated,  it  sooner  or  later 
undergoes  a  chemical  change.  The 
water  loses  its  offensive  smell,  and  a 
mixed  compound  of  sulphate  and 
hyposulphite  of  ammonia  results,  the 
latter  being  the  transition-stage  of  the 
hydrosulphuret  to  sulphate.  This  fact 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  observations 
of  Boussingault  and  Payen;  and  so 
far  the  principle  upon  which  the  au- 
thor proposes  to  bring  about  the  de- 
composition of  animal  matters  in  drains 
and  sewers,  must  be  considered  as  esta- 
blished. The  following  extract,  while 
it  fully  explains  the  author's  principle, 
shows  that  he  is  no  mere  theorist,  but 
that  he  has  based  his  views  upon  the 


*  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  the  test  for  free 
oxygen  in  water.  Add  to  the  water  protoferro- 
cvanuteofiron.  (Tliisisa  miiky-wliito  compound 
obtained  by  precipitating  pure  protosulphiite  of 
iron  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  proto- 
Bulphate  of  iron  may  be  obtained  sufficiently  pure 
by  agitating-  bright  iron  filings  for  a  few  mmutcs 
with  a  solution  of  sulphuroii.s  acid.)  As  this 
compound  dilluses  itself  in  water,  it  absorbs  the 
frac  oxygen,  and  passes  to  the  state  of  I'ruisian 
blue,  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  where 
there  can  be  no  air,  except  what  is  really  con- 
tained in  water.  Jiy  the  sanur  experiment,  it  is 
easy  to  discover  free  oxygen  in  lime-water,  in 
sea-water,  and  other  liquids. 

According  to  Dalton,  5000  cubic  inches  of 
water  will  yield  100  cubic  inches  of  air,  composed 
of  .34-2  oxygen,  558  nitrogen,  and  10  carbonic 
acid. 
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actual  observation  of  what  takes  place 
in  nature  : — 

"  It  is  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple (the  admission  of  oxygen)  to 
the  decomposition  of  cloacine,  that  I 
venture  to  suggest  as  the  most,  and 
perhaps  the  only,  effective  mode  of 
preserving  it  as  a  manure,  and  pre- 
venting the  enormous  waste  that  for 
want  of  some  such  process  is  allowed 
to  take  place.  It  had  been  for  some 
time  applied  under  my  direction  to  the 
manure-heap  with  satisfactory  results; 
but  the  possibiUiy  of  applying  it  to  the 
refuse  of  drains  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting fetid  decomposition,  seemed  to 
be  hopeless,  until  the  observation  of 
what  takes  place  in  the  slow-running 
streams  that  receive  the  refuse  of 
drains  and  sewers  into  their  current, 
of  which  there  are  many  examples  in 
my  neighbourhood,  led  me  to  conclude 
that  nature  employs,  on  a  large  scale, 
the  same  principle  of  aeration  in  puri- 
fying the  cloacine. 

"  Every  one  must  have  observed 
black  offensive  streams  issuing  from 
drains,  and  mingling  with  the  pure 
water  of  a  small  current.  At  first  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  may  prevent 
the  condition  of  the  mingled  streams 
being  closely  examined ;  but  soon  tlie 
stream  expands,  and  then  flowing  more 
gently,  the  water  appears  as  a  dark 
lake,  depositing  its  dark  mud  in  its 
bed.  Slowly  flowing  along,  it  is  seen 
to  become  more  and  more  pure,  until, 
having  deposited  the  whole  of  its  sus- 
pended materials,  it  appears  as  a  clear 
stream,  as  free  from  all  impurities  as  if 
nothing  had  polluted  its  course.  The 
water  that  conveys  such  refuse  seems  to 
the  eye  unfit  for  any  purpose  save  that 
of  manure ;  the  black  bed  of  the  stream 
gives  it  a  dark  colour,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  water  looks  like  a  black  un- 
wholesome lake.  But  if  some  of  the 
water  be  taken  from  the  stream  at 
some  distance  from  the  drain,  after  it 
has  had  time  and  space  to  deposit  its 
freight,  it  is  clear  to  the  eye,  and  free 
from  any  unpleasant  odour.  If  the 
stream  becomes  narrow  as  it  passes 
onward,  it  sometimes  will  appear  as  a 
clear  pellucid  current,  fit  for  any  of 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life." 

The  effect  of  running  water  is  then 
adverted  to.  This  consists  not  merely 
in  mechanically  suspending  matters, 
and  carrying  them  onward,  "  but  there 
is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it 


modifies  the  chemical  changes  that 
are  going  on,  by  presenting  to  the 
nascent  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  other 
elements,  the  means  of  forming  new 
combinations."  p.  12.* 

The  conditions  required  for  carrying 
out  this  principle  are  then  stated.  It 
is  shown  that  the  supply  of  waste 
water  for  the  purpose,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  metropolis,  is  ample  ;  and  it 
only  requires  the  ingenuity  of  some 
experienced  engineer  to  contrive  a 
sufficient  length  of  underground  chan- 
nel to  bring  the  principle  into  opera- 
tion. It  might  be  difficult,  in  many 
places,  to  construct  new  sewers  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  under  the  proposed  sys- 
tem of  legislation,  there  would  be  good 
opportunity  for  trying  the  experiment 
on  a  large  scale,  whereby  alone,  as  the 
author  admits,  its  value  can  be  pro- 
perly tested.  The  present  practice 
consists  in  conveying  the  filthy  refuse 
by  the  nearest  channel  to  the  Thames 
— thus  contaminating  the  water  which 
is  again  used  for  the  supply  of  large 
sections  of  the  metropolis.  The  plan 
which  it  is  here  proposed  to  substitute  is 
to  convey  it,  in  contact  with  an  abun- 
dance of  aerated  water,  throughout  a 
long  channel  at  a  sufficient  depth  to 
prevent  the  exhalation  of  foul  effluvia; 
and  then,  after  it  shall  have  deposited 
the  animal  matters,  acidified  by  contact 
with  oxygen,  and  forming  salts  by 
combination  with  bases  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  to  convey  the  residuary 
clear  water  into  the  river,  or  some  other 
outlet.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
we  are  daily  throwing  into  the  Thames, 
to  the  contamination  of  the  water,  a 
quantity  of  valuable  manure,  while  we 
are  dispatching  ships,  at  great  cost,  to 
Africa  and  South  America,  for  the  sake 
of  importing  the  excrement  of  birds ! 

We  have  noticed  this  pamphlet  at 

*  It  may  be  curiouo  to  inquire  what  quantity 
of  water  is  required  to  furnish  free  oxygen  in 
order  to  combine  with  given  weiglits  ot  sulphur, 
phospliorus,  and  nitrogen.  About  twenty-two 
gallons,  or  5000  cubic  inclies,  of  coinmun  water, 
contain  34'2  c.  i.,  or  lU  grains  of  oxygen.  '1  he 
quantity  of  oxygen,  therefore,  contained  in  170 
gallons  of  water  (i.  e.  84  grains)  will  suffice  to 
acidify  entirely  16  grains  of  sulphur,  a  like  quan- 
tity of  phosphorus,  and  14  grains  of  uitrogen. 
Of'  the  acidilication  of  sulphur,  we  have  a  proof 
in  the  decomposition  of  hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
monia as  above  mentioned.  Of  the  acidification 
of  phosphorus  we  may  convince  ourselves  by 
entirely  iinri'ersing  a  quantity  of  finely  divided 
phosphorus  in  common  aerated  water  tinted  by 
litmus,  when  it  will  be  speedily  reddened  ;  and 
of  the  acidification  of  nitrogen  we  have  evidence 
in  the  formation  of  the  nitrates  of  lime 
potash  in  the  vicinity  of  manure  heaps 
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some  length,  owing  to  the  very  impor- 
tant influence  which  the  questions  pro- 
pounded in  it  must  necessarily  have  in 
relation  to  medical  police,  and  the 
health  of  crowded  populations. 
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LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

A  Case  of  Tubular  Aneurmn  undergoing 
spontaneous  cure :  with  Observations. 
By  J.  Luke,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  the  London 
Hospital. 

William  Dobbins,  aged  31,  dock-labourer, 
a  stout  muscular  man,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  general  health,  and  temperate  in  his 
habits,  was  admitted  into  the  London  Hos- 
pital, Feb.  19th,  1845,  on  account  of  a 
tumor  which  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  thigh.  The  tumor  was  of  an  oblong 
form,  extending  from  Poupart's  ligament 
down  the  thigh  between  three  and  four 
inches,  in  the  direction  and  situation  of  the 
femoral  artery,  and  projecting  anteriorly 
more  considerably  near  its  lower  extremity 
than  at  its  upper.  The  transverse  measure- 
ment of  the  tumor,  immediately  beneath  the 
ligament,  was  about  two  inches,  increasing 
in  its  descent  to  nearly  three  inches.  There 
was  very  strong  pulsation  uniformly  over 
its  whole  surface,  which  caused  the  finger 
to  be  raised  perceptibly  when  laid  on  it. 
The  tumor  enlarged  at  each  pulsation 
equally  in  all  directions,  so  that  the  fingers 
were  forced  asunder  during  each  pulsa- 
tion, and  were  again  approximated  at  its 
termination.  A  lymphatic  gland  or  two 
lay  anteriorly,  but  the  tumor  was  otherwise 
compressible,  and  capable  of  being  emptied 
of  its  contents,  yet  filled  again  on  the  remis- 
sion of  pressure.  Ttiere  was  not  any  sound 
or  bruit  discovered  when  the  stethoscope  was 
aj)plied,  nor  did  the  patient  complain  of  any 
pain  in  the  part.  He  however  had  a  feeling 
of  weakness  in  the  limb  generally,  which 
prevented  him  from  carrying  burdens  such 
as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  carry.  He 
also  experienced  a  slight  lameness,  and  an 
occasional  cramp  in  the  muscles  of  the 
calf.  The  temperature  of  the  limb  was  not 
diminished,  and  the  arterial  trunks  below  the 
tumor  pulsated  as  strongly  as  in  the  oppo- 
site limb.  There  was  an  old  cicatrix  of  a 
bubo  in  the  groin. 

He  stated,  that  the  first  discovery  of  the 
tumor  was  made  about  a  year  before  his 
admission,  when  undergoing  an  examination 
before  entering  into  a  club.  It  did  not  then 
give  him  any  inconvenience,  nor  can  he 
assign  a  cause  for  its  origin,  but  thinks  it 
probable   that   it   was  produced   by  lifting 


heavy  weights.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  was 
as  large  when  first  discovered  as  it  is  at 
present.  He  thought  nothing  of  the  tumor 
for  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which,  when 
running,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  cramp 
in  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  calf,  and 
pain  in  the  groin,  which  latter  induced  him 
to  put  his  hand  to  the  part.  Although  not 
enlarged,  he  found  the  swelling  pulsated 
more  violently  than  before.  From  that 
period  the  leg  had  become  stiff  and  weak ; 
slight  exercise  also  brought  on  cramp,  with 
an  increase  of  pulsation  and  pain  in  the 
tumor.  There  was  also  an  occasional  feeling 
of  coldness  in  the  limb. 

With  a  conviction  on  the  mind  that  the 
tumor  was  aneurismal  in  its  character,  it 
was  thought  improper  to  place  implicit 
credence  in  the  patient's  statement,  that  it 
had  not  increased  in  size  since  its  first  dis- 
covery. He  was  therefore  placed  in  bed, 
with  the  intention  of  determining  by  per- 
sonal observation  whether  or  not  it  under- 
went any  increase  in  its  dimensions ;  the 
determining  of  this  point  being  necessary  to 
guide  the  opinion  and  the  advice  as  to  the 
course  best  to  be  pursued  in  his  case.  It 
was  thought  that  the  application  of  a  piece 
of  adhesive  plaster  spread  on  leather,  and  of 
a  spica  bandage  over  it,  was  quite  compatible 
with  these  intentions.  They  were  accord- 
ingly applied  over  the  tumor  March  3d,  and 
not  again  disturbed  until  the  8th.  On  their 
removal  on  this  day,  it  was  found  that  a 
considerable  change  had  been  effected  in  the 
tunior.  Instead  of  being  soft  and  compres- 
sible, and  capable  of  being  emptied  of  its 
contents,  it  was  hard  and  unyielding,  and 
slightly  painful  on  pressure.  It  was  further 
observed  that  its  pulsation  had  entirely 
ceased,  as  well  as  the  pulsation  of  all  the 
arterial  trunks  of  the  limb ;  the  femoral, 
popliteal,  and  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
arteries,  having  in  turn  been  examined.  The 
foot  and  leg  felt  colder  to  the  hand  than  the 
opposite,  although  the  thermometer  did  not 
indicate  any  actual  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture. While  collecting  information  respect- 
ing a  state  of  things  so  unexpected,  the 
patient  stated  that  when  the  plaster  and 
bandage  were  first  applied  he  experienced 
considerable  pain  in  the  tumor  for  about 
half  an  hour,  attended  by  an  unusually 
violent  throbbing,  which  perceptibly  raised 
the  bandage.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
throbbing  ceased,  and  there  had  not  been 
any  return.  The  i)lastcr  and  bandage  were 
reapplied,  and  the  limb  was  wrapped  in 
wool. 

On  the  22d  of  March  the  tumor  was  still 
hard,  consolidated,  and  without  any  pulsa- 
tion. There  was  apparently  an  obliteration 
of  its  cavity,  the  contents  of  which  had 
undergone  some  diminution  from  absorption. 
Mercurial    ointment    spread    on    lint   was 
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applied,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  move 
out  of  bed. 

April  2d. — He  has  walked  about,  and,  he 
states,  with  greater  ease  and  freedom  than 
when  admitted ;  but  the  pain  in  the  calf 
remained. 

19th. — Has  left  the  hospital  for  about 
ten  days,  but,  as  requested,  paid  the  hospital 
a  visit  to  day.  He  still  complained  of  pain 
in  the  calf,  especially  when  going  up  stairs. 
There  was  also  numbness  of  the  foot  at 
times.  The  circulation  was  apparently 
restored  sufficiently  for  the  proper  nourish- 
ment of  the  limb,  yet  pulsation  had  not 
returned  in  any  of  the  arterial  trunks.  The 
size  of  the  tumor  bad  undergone  very  consi- 
derable diminution,  and  the  aneurism  had 
been  without  doubt  cured. 

In  the  intentionally  brief  remarks  which 
I  propose  to  make  upon  the  above  very 
interesting  case,  I  would  wish  to  first  call 
attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  use  of  terms 
employed  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds 
of  aneurismal  diseases  from  each  other.  It 
may  be  generally  asserted  that  any  change 
of  terms  in  common  use  is  decidedly  objec- 
tionable so  long  as  they  convey  definite 
ideas ;  but  when  they  fail  to  do  this,  a 
change  becomes  desirable.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  terms  true  and  false,  and 
diffused,  as  applied  to  aneurisms,  are  un- 
satisfactory ;  because  they  fail  to  convey  a 
meaning  uniformly  of  the  same  import  to 
all,  and  require  some  circumlocution  for 
their  explanation.  Thus,  some  surgeons 
employ  the  term  "  true"  to  designate  all 
kinds  of  aneurism  in  which  a  sac  is  formed 
as  a  result  of  disease  ;  while  others  restrict 
it  to  dilatation  of  the  tunics  only.  Again, 
others  exclude  the  uniform  dilatation  of  the 
tunics  altogether,  and  mean  merely  by  the 
term  a  partial  dilatation  of  one  side  of  an 
artery.  So  also  the  term  "  false"  is  used 
to  designate  all  aneurisms  without  previous 
dilatation  of  the  tunics,  whether  they  are  the 
result  of  ulceration,  rupture,  or  wound; 
while  some  apply  the  term  "  diffused"  to 
aneurisms  arising  from  the  latter  cause. 
However  much  I  may  generally  be  indis- 
posed to  change  of  terms,  I  think  these  may 
with  advantage  be  allowed  to  become  obso- 
lete, especially  as  others  may  readily  be 
found  which  will  designate  the  particular 
forms  of  disease  by  their  own  import. 

Thus  the  different  kinds  of  aneurism  may 
conveniently  be  thus  designated  : — 1st;  To 
the  most  common  kind,  characterised  by  the 
existence  of  a  sac,  the  term  "  saccated" 
may  with  propriety  be  applied  as  simply  in- 
dicative of  that  fact,  without  entering  into 
any  speculations  as  to  the  means  by  which 
the  sac  is  produced.  If  we  wish  to  make 
distinctions  of  the  saccated  form,  we  might 
use  the  term   "  traumatic"  for  those  forms 


of  it  which  are  the  result  of  wound.  2dly, 
There  is  a  form  of  aneurism  characterised 
by  a  pretty  nearly  uniform  dilatation  of  the 
tube  of  the  artery,  of  which  the  case  above 
related  forms  an  example.  This,  by  some 
surgeons,  has  been  considered  not  to  be 
aneurism  at  all ;  while  by  others  it  has  been 
regarded  as  the  true  form  of  that  disease; 
From  the  circumstance  of  the  tube  of  the 
artery  undergoing  a  pretty  uniform  dilata- 
tion, I  think  that  the  term  "  tubular" 
would  not  be  inappropriate,  and  would 
express  adequately  the  kind  of  disease 
meant  to  be  designated,  3d!y  and  4thly, 
The  terras  "  dissecting  aneurism"  and 
"  varicose  aneurism"  are  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive of  the  forms  of  disease  to  which 
they  are  at  present  applied,  and  need  no 
further  observation.  But  5thly,  The  term 
"  aneurism  by  anastomosis,"  as  it  involves 
an  hypothesis,  may  be  advantageously 
changed  for  "  capillary  aneurism,"  as 
merely  conveying  an  idea  that  the  minute 
or  capillary  vessels  are  the  structures 
affected.     Thus  we  have — 

1 .  Saccated  aneurism ,  including  traumatic, 

2.  Tubular  aneurism, 

3.  Dissecting  aneurism, 

4.  Varicose  aneurism, 

5.  Capillary  aneurism  ; 

under  which  terms  may  be  embraced  every 
known  variety. 

With  regard  to  the  case  above  related, 
the  first  circumstance  which  calls  for  com- 
ment is  the  external  form  of  the  tumor.  In 
this  respect  it  is  generally  by  no  means  so 
globular  as  the  saccated  disease,  but  is  usually 
oval,  or  rather  fusiform,  with  the  long  axis 
lying  in  the  course  of  the  arterial  trunk. 
Tlie  external  form  results  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  disease  is  developed,  which,  in 
cases  similar  to  the  above,  is  by  a  limited 
but  pretty  uniform  expansion  of  the  ar- 
terial tunics,  with  a  corresponding  enlarge- 
ment of  the  area  of  the  vessel  at  its 
dilated  part.  The  extent  of  the  vessel  so 
dilated  varies,  but  above  and  below  the 
diseased  part  the  artery  retains  its  healthy 
dimensions.  From  this  state  of  things  arise 
some  important  considerations. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  saccated 
aneurism  the  blood  is  thrown  out  of  the 
course  of  the  circulation  into  the  sac,  where, 
probably,  the  influence  of  the  current  is  so 
far  diminished  in  certain  cases  as  to  allow 
the  contents  to  become  partially  quiescent, 
and  thereby  disposed  to  coagulate.  In  the 
tubular  form,  however,  the  whole  force  of 
the  current  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
dilated  part,  and  must  obviously  tend  to 
counteract  any  disposition  to  coagulation  of 
the  blood  contained  therein.  It  is  to  this 
cause  that  the  absence  of  solid  contents  has 
been    usually    attributed,    as   well   as   the 
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greater  softness  of  the  tumor,  and  its  capa- 
bility of  being  entirely  emptied  by  pressure. 
We  might  also  be  disposed  to  think  that  in 
this  circumstiince  we  see  a  cause  tending  to 
counteract  any  disposition  which  might 
exist  towards  a  cure. 

Another  circumstance  worthy  of  observa- 
tion is  the  usually  very  low  rate  of  increase 
of  the  tumor  in  such  cases.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  what  should  be  expected 
when  the  resistance  of  the  arterial  tunics 
and  the  force  of  the  current  of  blood  are 
nearly  equal  in  amount ;  and  we  might  infer 
that  they  are  so  in  this  form  of  disease  by 
simply  witnessing  the  fact  of  this  slow 
increase.  But  it  might  be  supposed  that 
as  the  tunics  become  thinner  by  expansion, 
their  resistance  would  become  less  able 
effectively  to  oppose  the  force  of  the  current 
of  blood,  and  that  consequently  they  would 
yield  ))roportionably  more  rapidly  as  the 
tumor  became  larger.  1  believe  the  reverse 
to  be  the  fact,  arising  from  the  force  of  the 
circulation  upon  the  interior  of  the  expanded 
part  being  diminished  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  resistance  of  the  vessel,  from  well-known 
causes  which  in  hydraulics  influence  the 
force  of  currents  passing  from  small  tubes 
into  those  of  larger  dimensions.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that,  in  the  progress  of 
tubular  aneurism,  a  status  may  at  last  be 
arrived  at,  in  which  no  further  increase  of 
the  tumor  would  take  place ;  sim])ly  from 
the  influence  of  the  dilatation  upon  the  force 
of  the  current  at  the  part.  Nor  am  I  satis- 
fied that,  in  the  above  case,  such  a  status 
had  not  been  attained  ;  for  it  was  remarked 
by  the  patient  that  he  had  not  observed  any 
increase  of  the  swelling  during  the  twelve 
months  which  he  had  cognizance  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

The  last  and  most  important  consideration 
is  that  relating  to  tiie  means  by  which 
the  cure  in  the  above  case  was  effected.  It 
must  be  evident,  however,  that  little  positive 
information  can  be  gained  upon  this  subject, 
and  we  must  consequently  be  content  with 
mere  surmise,  or  form  our  opinion  from 
general  considerations.  It  is  the  common 
practice  in  such  cures,  and  in  those  which 
take  place  in  the  saccated  form  of  disease,  to 
attribute  them  to  the  occurrence  of  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  within  the  artery  or  within 
the  sac,  which,  by  occlusion  of  the  vessel  or 
sac,  prevents  the  ingress  of  fresh  blood, 
and  consequent  increase  of  the  disease.  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  such  explanation 
is  unsatisfactory,  both  in  reference  to  the 
case  related  and  to  aneurisms  generally,  when 
they  undergo  spontaneous  cure. 

The  question  is  one  of  some  moment,  and 
perhaps  may  merit  a  few  observations,  par- 
ticularly as  it  has  a  practical  bearing.  It  is 
well  known  that,  in  examining  the  sac  of 
an  aneurism,   it  is  not  unusual  to  find  both 


fluid    and    solid    contents,    the    first   being 
blood,  the  last  being  generally  supposed  to 
be  blood  in  a  coagulated  state,   but  changed 
in  its  character.      By  attending   to  the  last, 
it  will  be  found  (as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  War- 
drop  in  the  Cyclopjedia  of  Surgery),  that  it 
consists  of  two  portions ;  the  one  coloured, 
the  other  nearly  colourless.     The  coloured 
portion  being  undoubted  coagulum,   retains 
the    common    characteristics    of    that   sub- 
stance, and  usually,  but  not  always,  occu- 
pies the  central  part  of  the  sac.     It  is  to  the 
colourless,    or  what   I  have  called  the  co- 
lourless portion,  that  I  wish  to  direct  atten- 
tion, because  it  is   on  this  that  the  curative 
process    mainly    depends.       This     portion, 
mostly  adheres  to  the  interior  of  the  sac,  but 
the  adhesions  are  easily  separable  ;  so  that 
it  is    sometimes  found  partially    or  wholly 
separated,    probably  by  causes  exterior   to 
the  sac.     It  is  formed   in    layers,    and  the 
laminated  arrangement  is  easily  seen  when  a 
section  is  made.    These  layers  are  sometimes 
but  loosely  connected  with  each  otlier,  and 
being  imposed  on  each  other,  are  necessarily 
concentric.    The  common  explanation  given 
of  their  formation  is,  that  they  are  produced 
by  successive  deposit,  from  the  blood  flow- 
ing through  the  sac  :    thus  Mr.  Hodgson,  in 
speakingof  the  spontaneous  cure,  says,  "  the 
cavity  of  the  sac  is    gradually  filled    with 
layers  of  coagulum."     Mr.  Wardrop,  how- 
ever, has  adduced  some  reasons  for  suppos- 
ing that  these  layers  are  the  result,   not  of 
coagulation,  but  of  an  action  taking  place  in 
the  parietes  of  the  sac.      The  reasons  which 
he  adduces  may  i)erha|is  fail  of  carrying  con- 
viction to  the   mind  (a  fate  which  may  also 
attend  the  additional  reasons  which  I   shall 
presently  adduce),   yet  they  are  sufficiently 
cogent    to    deserve    serious    consideration. 
Those  which  he  principally  relies  on,  are  the 
"  great  difference  in  the  anatomical  charac- 
ters of  a  common  clot  of  blood  and  a  fibri- 
nous concretion  ;"    "  the  concreted  fibrine 
having  its  interior  surface  smooth  and  po- 
lished;"  and    the    "vascular    connection," 
which  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  exists 
between    the    fibrinous    concretion    and  the 
sac.      The  additional    reasons,    which  have 
convinced  me  that  the  common  explanation 
of  these  formations  is  incorrect,  are  derived 
from  the  examination  of  the  fibrinous  layers 
themselves,  and  the  occasional  interposition 
of  coloured  coagulum  between  them,  or  be- 
tween them  and  the  sac.      It  is  not  in  every 
case  that  these  interpositions  are  found  ;  but 
when  found,  their  relations  to  the  colourless 
lamime  are  most  important,  if  not  conclusive 
evidences  for  the  elucidation  of  tliis  subject. 
If  we  adopt  the  common  supposition  that 
the  whole  solid  contents  of  a  sac  are  mere 
deposits  from,  or  coagulations  of,  the  blood, 
the   exj)lanation     of    the    arrangements    in 
the   production   of   the   colourless    lamina: 
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with  respect  to  these  coloured  masses  is 
almost  unintelligible  ;  for  we  cannot  explain 
how  it  happens  that,  if  the  whole  mass 
be  the  result  of  one  process  of  formation, 
parts  of  it,  which  lie  close  together,  or  are 
inclosed  the  one  within  the  other,  acquire 
different  characters,  such  as  these  coloured 
and  colourless  contents  possess.  Under  a 
real  similarity  in  the  process  of  formation,  it 
seems  most  highly  probable  that  they  would 
present  also  a  similarity  of  appearances,  and 
that  they  would  be  either  entirely  coloured, 
or  entirely  colourless,  but  not  with  the 
coloured  and  uncoloured  parts  intermixed, 
as  we  sometimes  find  them. 

I  think,  therefore,  we  must  discard  the  opi- 
nion that  the  solid  contents  of  an  aneurism  are 
the  result  of  one  process  only  of  coagulation, 
as  failing  to  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  phenomena.     All  difficulty,  however, 
vanishes  if  we  assume  two  separate  processes. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  coloured 
contents  are  coagula  of  blood,  as  they  retain 
appearances    sufficiently    characteristic   for 
their  recognition  as  such.     It  is  in  looking 
to  the  position  which   these  occupy  with  re- 
spect to  the  uncoloured  or  fibrinous  concre- 
tions by  which  they  are  surrounded,  that  we 
are  led  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
manner  in   which  the    latter  are  produced. 
When  we  lock  at  these  clots,   we  find  them 
either    entirely    surrounded    by    colourless 
fibrinous   concretion,    and   excluded   there- 
by from  the  fluid   blood   passing   through 
the    sac,     or    lying   between    the   fibrinous 
concretion   and    the    sac    itself, — in    which 
latter  situation  they  may  or  may  not  be  ex- 
cluded from    contact  with  the  fluid  blood. 
When  in  the  former  of  the  two  positions, 
we  cannot  account  for  their  insulated  situa- 
tion, unless  by  supposing  the  clot  to  have 
beeu  formed  upon  the  surface  of  a  fibrinous 
mass,  and  becoming  subsequently  inclosed  by 
new  deposits  of  fibrine,  gradually  augmented 
until  the  clot  becomes  central  with  regard  to 
the  whole  mass.     But  in  the  latter  situation 
blood  may  be  insinuated  between  the  fibri- 
nous concretion  and  the  sac,  when,  as  before 
mentioned,    they  become    separated   by  an 
accidental  cause,  in  which  case  blood  so  in- 
sinuated will  coagulate,   and  retain   its  cha- 
racteristics. 

Having  determined  these  points,  we  have 
next  to  discover  on  which  surface  of  the 
fibrinous  concretion  these  minute  clots  are 
really  formed.  If  it  be  on  the  interior,  or 
that  surface  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
circulating  blood  of  the  sac,  it  is  then  no 
doubt  derived  from  that  blood ;  and  the 
fibrinous  concretions,  by  which  it  eventually 
becomes  inclosed,  are  equally  derived  from 
the  same  source.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
on  the  exterior,  or  that  surface  in  contact 
with  the  sac,  the  fibrinous  concretions  which 
subsequently  inclose  it  are,  with  equal  cer- 
tainty,  derived  from  the  sac  ;  since,   by  the 


formation  of  new  adhesions  after  the  clot 
has  formed,  the  circulating  blood  becomes 
excluded,  and  no  other  source  remains  than 
the  sac,  from  which  any  accretion  of  new 
matter  can  be  derived. 

I  am  disinclined  to  the  former  supposi- 
tion, from  my  belief  that  had  the  clot 
been  so  formed,  the  subsequent  deposits,  by 
which  it  becomes  inclosed,  would  be  of  the 
same  character  and  colour  as  the  clot  itself; 
and  a  wholly  different  appearance  from  that 
which  we  actually  find  would  result  there- 
from. On  the  other  hand  I  adopt  the  latter 
supposition,  not  only  as  more  in  accordance 
with  our  general  ideas  of  the  reparative  pro- 
cess, but  also,  and  more  particularly,  from 
the  observations  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  upon  the  aneurismal  contents. 
Thus  a  small  coloured  clot  had  formed  between 
the  sac  of  an  aneurism  and  the  fibrinous  con- 
cretion contained  within  it,  arising,  I  believe, 
from  the  passage  of  blood  into  a  space  left  by 
a  slight  separation  of  the  two  from  each 
other.  The  further  ingress  of  blood  had 
been  prevented  by  new  adhesions,  and  the 
process  of  inclosure  had  commenced  by  the 
deposit  of  a  thin  layer  of  fibrinous  natter 
upon  its  exterior  surface,  which  matter  ad- 
hered to  the  sac,  and  had  no  doubt  been 
formed  subsequently  to  the  coloured  clot. 
A  similar  inclosure  had  occurred  to  another 
clot  in  the  same  aneurism,  but  which,  by  the 
deposit  of  a  greater  number  of  fibrinous 
layers,  had  become  more  deeply  buried 
within  the  fibrinous  mass,  and  consequently 
more  centrally  with  respect  to  the  aneurismal 
tumor. 

Taking  the  order  of  sequence  of  the 
deposits  to  be  as  I  have  stated,  it  follows 
that,  the  blood  not  having  access  to  the 
exterior  fibrinous  layers,  by  reason  of  their 
adhesions  to  the  sac,  any  increase  which 
accrued  to  them  could  not  have  been  derived 
from  the  blood,  but  must  of  necessity  have 
been  derived  from  the  sac  itself,  with  which 
alone  they  were  immediately  connected. 
Granting  this  mode  of  formation  of  the 
exterior  layers,  a  proof  of  a  strongly  pre- 
sumptive kind  is  established,  that  the  whole 
of  the  fibrinous  layers  were  formed  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  that  the  whole  were  the 
result  of  successive  formations,  each  pushing 
its  predecessor  forward  upon  the  cavity  of 
the  sac,  and  being  itself  in  turn  pushed 
forward  by  its  successor,  and  enclosing  a 
portion  of  coloured  coagulum  which  had 
fortuitously  become  congealed  upon  the 
surface. 

This  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  shew 
the  general  tendency  of  this  argument  to 
prove  the  sac  itself,  or  more  properly  its 
vessels,  to  be  the  efficient  agents  in  these 
fibrinous  formations,  although  much  else 
may  be  adduced  both  from  examinations  of 
the  aneurismal  contents,  and  the  analogies 
of  other  diseases. 
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The  space  I  have  already  occupied  must 
be  roy  excuse  for  not  proceeding  further 
upon  this  point.  It  must  be  evident,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  fibrinous  concretion  be  de- 
rived from  the  sac,  and  not  from  the  blood, 
the  order  of  increase  must  be  different  from 
that  which  is  generally  supposed.  Instead 
of  growing  by  deposits  on  its  inner  or  central 
surface,  the  increase  must  take  place  from  the 
exterior  surface  which  lies  in  contact  with  the 
sac.  The  action  itself  by  which  the  vessels 
deposit  the  fibrinous  accretion  is  probably  of 
the  plastic  kind,  and  bears  a  certain  analogy 
to  the  adhesive  processes  in  other  parts.  Such 
being  the  probable  means  by  which  nature 
attempts  to  cure  in  these  diseases,  w-e  are 
furnished,  by  the  knowledge  of  them,  so  to 
conduct  our  treatment  as  at  least  not  to 
counteract  her  efforts.  We  may  thus  assign 
a  reasonable  ground  for  objecting  to  a  prac- 
tice which  experience  has  already  shewn 
to  be  injurious,  and  can  view  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  not  as  a  means  of  prom.oting 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  but  as  a  means 
merely  of  diminishing  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  its  consequent  disturbing  influence 
upon  the  sanitory  plastic  actions  of  the  vessels 
of  the  sac.  We  therefore  learn  to  avoid  the 
enormous  abstractions  of  blood  formerly, 
and  even  sometimes  at  present,  so  injuriously 
used,  from  a  conviction  that,  although  they 
diminish  the  disturbing  influence  of  a  perhajis 
too  powerful  circulation,  they  also  to  the  same, 
if  not  to  a  far  greater  extent,  diminish  the 
reparative  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  sac, 
from  which  alone  any  permanent  benefit  can 
reasonably  be  expected.  Neither  shall  we 
have  the  same  dread  as  formerly  of  the  slight 
inflammations  which  occasionally  arise  in  the 
sac,  since  by  such  inflammations  the  curative 
action  is  likely  to  be  )>romoted.  Thus, 
while  we  learn  to  direct  our  endeavours  to 
diminish  the  disturbing  influence  arising  from 
the  force  of  the  circulation,  we  at  the  same 
time  learn  to  avoid  weakening  the  jiowers  of 
the  system  by  the  use  of  means  which  in- 
duce extreme  inanition. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

JJysterical  Epilepst/  and  Paralysis. — Ma- 
lingerinrj,  i^-c.  —  Cat/sp  doubtful.  (Re- 
ported by  Mr.  J.  C.  Fotherby.) 
E.  S.,  aged,  17,  admitted  info  Mary  Ward, 
Guy's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Hughes,  Dec.  11th,  18H,  for  paralysis  of 
the  right  leg.  She  was  a  short  stout  girl, 
■with  dark  hair  and  eyes  ;  pallid  complexion  ; 
full  face,  expressive  of  strong  animal  propen- 
sities, and  had  been  latterly  engagid  as  a 
servant.  She  stated  that  her  health  had  not 
been  good  since  she  was  eight  years  of  age, 
when  she  had  an  attack  of  scarlatina,  from 
which  time,  according  to  her  own  assertion, 
she  had  never  been  entirely  free  from  ana- 
area  of   the  lower  ext  rcmities,  and  occa- 


sionally of  the  whole  body.  Catamenia  first 
appeared  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  had  since 
recurred  with  few  exceptions  every  week, 
and  continued  from  one  to  three  or  more 
days,  and  occasionally  for  as  many  weeks. 
They  were  at  first  natural  in  colour,  and  had 
latterly  been  dark,  with  coagula.  Two  years 
since  she  was  first  affected  with  fits  simu- 
lating epilepsy,  preceded  by  headache,  ac- 
companied by  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and 
biting  the  tongue,  but  not  followed  by  sleep. 
She  has  frequently  been  affected  with  loss 
of  power  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
aphonia,  globus,  and  other  symptoms  of 
hysteria.  Seven  weeks  since,  on  recovering 
from  a  paroxysm,  it  was  found  that  she  had 
lost  the  power  of  motion,  and  the  feeling  of 
her  right  side.  Both  had  been  partially  re- 
stored, and  upon  her  admission  the  right  leg 
was  the  only  part  affected.  She  was  able  to 
move  the  affected  limb  in  bed,  and  upon  in- 
vestigation it  was  soon  evident  the  feeling 
was  not  deficient.  She  complained  of  paiu 
in  her  back,  but  no  headache  ;  the  tongue, 
skin,  and  pulse,  were  natural ;  appetite  good  ; 
she  was  at  first  cupped  upon  the  loins,  and 
took  saline  purgatives,  with  evident  or  appa- 
rent benefit. 

On  the  20th,  the  catamenia  appeared,  with 
increased  pain  in  the  back.  These  occa- 
sionally ceased,  and  reappeared,  till  Jan.  4th, 
1845,  and  were  sometimes  accompanied  with 
coagula.  On  their  temporary  cessation,  it 
was  considered  important  to  ascc-tain  if  any 
disease  or  growth  existed  in  the  womb.  The 
obstetric  physician  was  therefore  requested 
to  see  her,  and  reported  that  she  was  free 
from  disease,  but  expressed  an  o|)inion  tha 
the  menorrhagia  was  not  imjirobably  caused 
by  unnatural  excitement  of  the  sexual  organs. 
This  being  ascertained,  and  comj)letely  co- 
inciding with  opinions  formerly  expressed, 
she  was  desired  to  keep  out  of  bed,  and  to 
move  about  as  much  as  she  was  able.  Tonic 
medicine,  with  aperients,  combined  with 
electricity,  were  ju'escribcd.  .She  improved 
slightly,  but  slowly.  As  it  now  became 
tolerably  evident,  as  had  been  throughout 
strongly  suspected,  that  her  affection  was  ia 
part  at  least  feigned,  or  that  she  pretended 
to  be  more  disabled  than  she  really  was,  the 
shower-bath  was  ordered  to  be  used  every 
morning.  Though  she  was,  or  professed  to 
be,  quite  unable  to  support  herself  during 
progression  without  assistance,  and  could  not 
get  down  stairs  to  the  bath,  she  jumjied  out 
of  the  bath  at  the  approach  of  the  shower, 
ran  unassisted  across  the  bath-room,  and 
managed  to  put  the  nurse  who  attended  her 
in  her  ])lace,  and  gave  her  a  good  ducking. 
To  a  repetition  of  the  hath  she  strongly  ob- 
jected, but  the  physician  was  firm  ;  she  sub- 
mitted more  quietly,  improved  daily  in  her 
])owcr  of  progression,  walked  down  to  the 
batii,  and  in  twelve  days  walked  out  com- 
paratively well,  if  not  absolutely  cured. 
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MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

April  23,  1845. 

A  New  Genus  of  Sjjonge, 
A  PAPER,  by  J.  S.  Bowerbank,Esq.,F.R.S., 
entitled  Description    of  a   New    Genus   of 
Calcareous  Sponge,  was  read. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  was  found  at- 
tached to  the  stem  of  a  new  species  of  Coral- 
lina,  received  by  the  author  from  ]Mr. 
George  Dunsterville,  surgeon,  of  Port  Eli- 
zabeth, Ali^oa  Bay  ;  after  whom  it  has  been 
named.  It  was  found  on  the  beach  at  Cape 
Relief,  about  ten  miles  from  the  town.  Its 
description  is  as  follows  : — 

Dunstervillia.  Generic  character  sponge  ; 
calcareous  outer  surface  arranged  in  polygo- 
nal plates,  or  compartments ;  body  com- 
posed of  simple  straight  angulated  canals, 
radiating  from  the  central  axis  of  the  sponge. 

\J.  elegans.  Sponge  sessile,  sacculate, 
compressed  ;  ventral  orifices  single,  terminal, 
surrounded  by  a  single  or  a  double  fringe  of 
erect,  simple,  asbestiform  spicula.  Exter- 
nal oscula  indistinct.  Spicula  of  the  body 
simple,  double  pointed,  triradiate. 

Although  closely  approximating  to  the 
genus  Grantia  of  Dr.  Fleming,  its  structure 
is  so  peculiar  as  to  justify  the  author,  in  his 
opinion,  in  making  it  the  type  of  a  new 
family;  and  the  more  so,  as,  although  he  is 
acquainted  with  no  recent  analogue,  yet 
there  is  a  fossil  to  which  it  appears  to  be  very 
closely  allied.  The  fossil  alluded  to  is  the 
sphseronites  tesselatus,  the  outer  surface  of 
which  presents  a  tesselated  structure,  closely 
resembling  this  sponge.  It  must,  however, 
be  remarked,  that  there  exists  much  doubt 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  this  fossil,  but  as 
the  external  appearance  of  the  plates  or 
compartments  in  it  is  precisely  like  that  of 
the  recent  sponge,  and  as  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  the  internal  structure  arc  ap|iareutly 
to  be  met  with  in  both,  and  also  as  the  mi- 
croscopicalexamination  of  the  outer  and  inner 
surfaces  of  the  fossil  present  appearances 
which  strongly  favour  the  idea  of  its  spon- 
geous  origin,  Mr.  Bowerbank  does  not  hesi- 
tate in  referring  both  to  one  and  the  same 
genus. 

A  second  paper,  by  the  same  gentleman, 
being  a  description  of  a  new  genus  of  fresh- 
water sponge,  was  also  read.  The  singular 
and  highly- interesting  sponge  the  description 
of  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper,  was 
found  at  Tiiiby,  S.  Wales,  by  a  poor  man 
who  collects  fresh-water  shells  to  sell  to  the 
visitors.  It  occurs  in  a  large  muddy  ditch, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tenby,  whicli,  although 
very  near  the  sea,  has  no  communication 
with  it.     To  this  sponge,  Mr.    Bowerbank 


gives  the  name  of  somatispongia,  and  its 
generic  and  specific  descriptions  are,  sponge, 
with  a  central,  round  or  oval  coriaceous 
body,  surrounded  by  three  winged  keratose 
fibres,  which  spring  from  its  surface. 

S.  pulchella. — Sponge,  free  ;  body  covered 
with  reticulations,  the  areas  of  which  are  de- 
pressed ;  furnished  with  two  mammaj,  op- 
posed to  each  other  either  in  the  long  or  short 
axis  ;  in  the  latter  case,  with  a  deep  sinus  in- 
tervening. Fibres  flexible ;  reticulations 
polygonal,  without  interstitial  fleshy  matter 
or  spicula.  This  beautiful  little  sponge  is 
more  or  less  of  an  oval  form.  It  rarely  ex- 
ceeds half  an  inch  in  length,  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  fibres  to  the  other,  and  the 
central  body  is  about  four  lines  in  length. 
The  fibres  are  of  a  greenish  amber  colour, 
the  body  partaking  of  the  same  hue,  but 
much  deepened  by  its  greater  degree  of  den- 
sity. When  denuded  of  its  surrounding 
fibres,  the  body  appears  to  be  divided  into 
numerous  nearly  equal-sided  polygonal  areas, 
which  are  most  frequently  five-  or  six-sided. 
From  the  angles  of  these  reticulations  the 
fibrous  structure  springs,  preserving  the 
same  form  of  reticulation  as  that  of  the  pa- 
rent surface.  Its  internal  structure  also  pre- 
sents many  interesting  peculiarities,  which 
were  fully  derailed  in  the  paper. 

.^clcctiong  from  3Jonrnal0. 
PATHOLOGY. 

UNUSUAL  FORM  OFI  NTUS-SUSCEPTION' 
OF  THE  COLON. 

Dr.  Harrison  detailed,  to  the  Surgical  So- 
ciety of  Ireland,  the  particulars  of  a  very  un- 
usual case  :  he  had  himself  never  met  with  a 
similar  one,  nor  had  most  of  the  authorities 
upon  the  subject  alluded  to  an  exactly  pa- 
rallel occurrence.  Some  time  since  a  patient 
had  been  sent  to  him,  who  was  then  much 
emaciated,  and  with  a  countenance  expres- 
sive of  great  suffering  and  distress,  such  as 
is  observed  in  internal  malignant  disease. 
Vomiting  was  so  incessant  that  the  patient 
could  hardly  speak.  On  examination  a  tu- 
mor about  the  size  of  an  orange  was  found 
near  the  umbilicus  between  it  and  the  ribs  of 
the  left  side.  It  could  be  moved  up  and 
down,  and  was  free  from  pain  at  times,  ex- 
cept on  pressure.  It  appears  that  this  case 
lasted  nearly  three  months  :  at  no  period 
was  there  any  complete  obstruction  of  the 
bowels  ;  they  were  .slow,  but  acted  every  se- 
cond, if  not  every  day.  The  vomiting,  which 
was  at  first  obstinate,  abated  much  during 
his  stay  in  the  hospital,  so  much  so  that 
four  and  even  five  days  passed  without  any. 
The  man  was  at  times  very  free  from  suffer- 
ing, but  at  others  he  would  scream  out  and 
say,  "  Kill  me,  or  cut  me  open  !''     Most  of 
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the  remedies  employed  completely  failed  to 
give  the  slightest  relief.  The  only  medicine 
that  at  all  benefittjd  him  was  opium,  which 
he  continued  to  take  until  his  death.  On 
examination  of  the  abdomen  after  death 
very  little  appearance  of  disease  ]iresented 
itself  at  first.  There  was  no  general  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneum  or  omentum,  but, 
on  raising  up  the  latter  structure,  and  ex- 
amining the  colon,  an  intus-susception  of 
this  intestine  was  seen  to  have  taken  place, 
its  descending  portion  being  carried  up  to 
the  transverse  arch,  probably  for  an  extent 
of  three  or  four  inches.  The  transverse  arch 
being  laid  open,  Dr.  H.  exhibited  the  lower 
portion  of  the  intestine  lying  in  the  upper, 
with  its  orifice  resembling  an  os  uteri  pro- 
jecting into  a  dilated  vagina  ;  this  contracted 
state  of  the  orifice  might,  he  thought,  in 
some  degree  account  for  the  violence  of  the 
pain  that  had  been  sulFered.  The  intus- 
susccpted  portion  of  the  intestine  was  found 
in  an  ulcerated  condition,  accounting  for  the 
unhealthy  discharge  that  had  existed  during 
life.  Various  opinions  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  case  were  entertained,  not  one  who 
saw  it  having  diagnosed  it,  except,  indeed, 
Dr.  Law,  who,  when  he  first  examined  the 
patient,  at  once  observed  that  he  knew  of 
nothing  it  resembled  so  much  as  intus-sus- 
ception. Had  an  ojjening  been  made  in  the 
right  lumbar  colon,  a  little  above  the  coecum, 
Dr.  Harrison  thought  it  might  be  reasonably 
expected  that  the  man  would  have  survived. 
During  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Dr. 
O'Beirne  remarked  that  in  cases  of  intus- 
susception, whether  progressive  or  retrogres- 
sive, that  had  come  under  his  observation, 
the  intestine  above  the  intus-suscepted  por- 
tion was  considerably  dilated,  while  the  part 
below  it  was  much  contracted,  and  that  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  instead  of 
lying  in  the  iliac  region,  lay  in  the  pelvis, 
doubled  over  the  rectum,  and  to  its  left  side. 
Reference  was  made  to  a  plan  of  treatment 
recommended  by  Mr.  Gorham,  of  Tun- 
bridge,  in  cases  of  this  description.  It  con- 
sisted in  throwing  air  into  the  rectum  in  such 
quantities  as  to  cause  the  intestine  to  unfold 
itself. — Abridged  from  the  Dublin  Medical 
Pre*#,  March  .'ith,  1815. 

[Mr.  Gorham  (in  the  3d  volume  of  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports)  advocated  the  treatment 
upon  the  authority  of  three  successful  cases 
reported  in  the  American  Journal  of  Me- 
dical .Sciences.  Nos.  2."),  2G,  and  ,30  ;  "  it 
consists  merely  in  introducing  the  nozzle  of 
a  common  bellows  into  the  rectum,  and 
gradually  inflating  the  intestine." 

Where  the  colon  is  implicated  in  intus- 
susception, which  is  far  more  frequently  the 
case  in  infants  than  in  the  adult,  the  invagi- 
nation is  usually  of  the  "  pro;;ressive"  kind, 
and  the  parts  commonly  involved  are  the  end 
of  the  ilium,   cajcum,  and  a  larger  or   less 


portion  of  the  ascending,  transverse,  de- 
scending, or  even  a  part  of  the  sigmoid  flex- 
ure of  the  colon. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

MIDWIFERY. 

ON  THE  EXPULSION  AND  EXTRACTION  OP 
THE  PLACENTA  BEFORE  THE  CHILD,  IN 
PLACENTAL  PRESENTATIONS. 

Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  bestowed 
much  research  in  elucidating  this  question. 
Dr.  Radford,  of  Manchester,  also  entertains 
similar  views  on  the  subject.  The  latter 
gentleman's  opinions  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Gazette.  Dr.  Simpson  draws  the 
following  conclusions  ;  his  data  consisting  of 
135  cases. 

1st.  That  the  complete  separation  and  re- 
moval of  the  placenta  before  tlie  child  is  very 
seldom  followed  by  any  great  haemorrhage. 

2d.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pre- 
viously existing  haemorrhage  always  ceases 
from  the  moment  the  placenta  is  perfectly 
and  completely  detached  from  its  connection 
with  the  uterus. 

3d.  That  the  cessation  of  the  haemor- 
rhage is  explicable,  not  on  the  idea  that  the 
descending  head  of  the  child  acts  as  a  plug 
or  compress  upon  the  exposed  orifices  of  the 
uterine  sinuses,  but  on  the  mutual  vascular 
economy  of  the  uterus  and  placenta,  and 
the  circumstance  that  the  haemorrhaf^e  prin- 
cij)ally  comes  from  the  partially  detached 
surface  of  the  latter. 

4  th.  That  the  placenta  may  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  detached  from  its  connection  with  the 
uterus  in  some  varieties  of  unavoidable  hae- 
morrhage, and  that  these  varieties  are,  for 
the  most  part,  exactly  those  in  which  our 
present  recognised  methods  of  treatment  are 
most  inapplicable  and  most  unsuccessful. 

5th.  "That,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
practice  would  in  all  probability  be  attended 
with  much  saving  of  maternal  life. 

6th.  That  this  treatment  has  been,  in  re- 
peated instances,  accidentally  followed  with 
complete  success,  when  had  recourse  to  by 
midwives  and  others,  under  supposed  mis- 
management, and  in  defiance  of  the  esta- 
blished rules  of  treatment  in  this  special 
complication.     And, 

7th.  In  one  very  dangerous  case,  in  which 
the  previous  h;cmorrhage  was  great,  and  con- 
tinued in  despite  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
licjuor  amnii,  and  where  the  os  uteri  was  im- 
perfectly dilated,  he  adoj)ted,  as  a  matter  of 
principle  and  choice,  the  plan  of  separating 
and  extracting  the  jilacenta,  with  complete 
success,  the  bleeding  immediately  ceasing, 
though  the  child  was  not  expelled  for  about 
two  hours,  and  the  mother  recovering  with- 
out one  bad  symj)tom.  Ajipended  are  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  among  which 
the  following  remarks  occur.  "  Professor 
Simpson  gave  a  communication  on  the  ex- 
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pulsion  and  extraction  of  the  placenta  before 
the  child,  in  cases  of  unavoidable  hsemorrhage. 
He  showed,  that  in  common  cases  of  presen- 
tation of  the  placenta,  when  managed  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  generally  followed  under 
the  circumstances,  the  mortality  among  the 
mothers  was  very  great.  Out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  cases  tabulated  from 
different  authors,  by  Dr.  Churchill,  this 
complication  had  proved  fatal  to  forty-eight 
mothers  ;  and  a  more  extensive  table  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty-nine,  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Simpson  himself,  presented  amortality  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  mothers  ;  or,  one  out  of 
every  three  died. 

In  contrast  with  these  statistics,  Dr. 
Simpson  brought  forward  a  number  of  cases, 
(some  previously  recorded,  and  others  col- 
lected from  private  sources,)  in  which  the 
placenta  had  come  away  before  the  infant, 
either  expelled  by  the  natural  efforts  alone, 
or  in  consequence,  in  several  instances,  of 
the  reputed  bad  management  of  the  ac- 
coucheur. The  number  of  cases  collected 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  all.  Out  of 
these  only  eight  mothers  died,  or  one  in  fif- 
teen. In  two  of  these,  the  cause  of  death 
was  not  stated  by  the  reporter  ;  in  three  the 
patient  perished  from  puerperal  fever  ;  and 
two  only  were  alleged  to  have  died  from 
haemorrhage.  In  one  of  these  two  last  cases, 
the  ha;morrhage  ceased  as  soon  as  the  pla- 
centa was  separated,  but  too  late  to  save  the 
woman. 

The  same  cases  also  show  that,  though 
much  blood  may  have  been  escaping  before 
the  placenta  comes  away,  yet,  as  soon  as  the 
separation  is  complete,  the  haemorrhage 
usually  ceases,  or  becomes  very  trifling.  A 
complete  separation  of  the  placenta  is  thus 
proved  to  be  far  less  dangerous  than  a  par- 
tial one, — a  fact  that,  at  first,  may  appear 
somewhat  paradoxical,  but  which  is  readily 
explained  by  the  structure  of  the  foetal  pla- 
centa. The  haemorrhage  comes  chietly  from 
the  placenta  itself.  When  it  is  only  partially 
separated  from  the  uterus,  the  blood  enters 
freely  by  the  adherent  portions,  and  escapes 
as  freely  from  the  surface  of  the  portion  of 
the  placenta  that  is  detached. — Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Feb.  5th. 

A  PLEA  FOR  SOMNAMBULISM. 

In  one  of  the  letters  of  the  "  Ellis  Corres- 
pondence," dated  December  11th,  1686,  is 
the  following.  "  At  the  Old  Bailey,  Lord 
Culpeper's  brother  was  brought  in  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  for  killing  one  of  the  guards 
(and  his  horse  to  boot)  with  a  blunderbuss, 
as  he  rid  by  in  the  morning  on  the  patronille. 
Mr.  C.  owned  he  might  have  done  the  act, 
but  says  he  did  it  in  his  sleep,  and  produced 
half  a  hundred  witnesses  to  prove  how  he 
often  committed  those  extravagancies  in 
his  sleep,  which  he  much  abhorred  when 
awake." 


i^lcDtfal  IntelKgcnrc. 


MEETING  OF  GENER.\L  PRACTITIONERS. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  General  Practitioners 
in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  took 
place  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,' to  re- 
ceive the  report  of  the  Committee  relative  to 
the  proposed  new  College.  Mr.  Pennington 
was  in  the  chair.  The  report  recommended 
the  application  for  a  new  charter,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  compromise  with  the  College 
of  Surgeons.  The  majority  of  the  votes  of 
members  was  in  favour  of  a  five  years'  fran- 
chise for  electors,  and  fifteen  years'  qualifi- 
cation, for  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  the  pro- 
posed College.  The  report  was  adopted  by 
a  large  majority  ;  and  it  was  announced  to 
be  the  avowed  object  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation to  apply  for  incorporation  under  a 
new  charter. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  PHYSIC  AND  SURGERY 
BILL. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Sir  James  Graham 
announced  the  changes  which  he  intended  to 
introduce  into  the  measure  for  regulating  the 
medical  profession.  In  the  first  place  it 
may  be  observed,  the  general  practitioners 
are  to  have  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and 
are  to  form  a  distinct  College  for  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates.  The  age  of  the  can- 
didate is  fixed  at  not  less  than  22.  He  will 
first  have  to  go  before  a  joint  board  of  exa- 
miners, composed  of  six  from  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  six  from  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. This  board  will  have  the  power  of 
granting  permission  to  the  candidate  to  un- 
dergo examination  by  the  College  of  General 
Practitioners.  At  the  age  of  26,  any  candi- 
date will  be  permitted  to  go  before  the  exa- 
mining board  of  the  College  of  Physicians  or 
Surgeons,  according  to  whether  he  wishes  to 
practise  as  a  physician  or  a  surgeon.  The 
Apothecaries'  Company  will  merge  in  the 
new  College,  and  the  power  of  putting  down 
illegal  practice,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  now 
exists,  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council.  It  will  not,  however,  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  cny  practitioners  who  ob- 
tain a  right  to  practise  from  the  English, 
Scotch,  or  Irish  Colleges  under  the  new 
bill.  This,  of  course,  is  simple  justice  ;  the 
great  principle  of  the  measure — that  is,  an 
equal  privilege  to  practise  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom — is  retained  ;  and  from  the 
discussion  which  ensued,  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  an  equality  of  qualification  will  be  re- 
quired to  entitle  a  candidate  to  examination. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  of  SURGEONS. 
Gentlemen  admitted  Members. 

Friday,  Maii1d.—V(.  S.  Rootes.— F.W.  Barnes. 
_W.  C.  Hunt.-A.  P.  Cahill.-T.  Hall.-F.  R. 
Hosrhton.-  X.  C.  Hatherly.-W.  B.  C.  Maxwell. 
— R.  Bentham.  „   „     ,      a 

Tuexday.  5tli.—3.  W.  Bradshaw.— C.  Husband. 
— H.  Wiliterbottom.-E.  NoUotli.— J.  Frain.— 
■W  H.  Younp:.— W.  Andrews.— J.  Gabb.  —  H. 
■^ilson  —J.  Evans.  —  G.  W.  B.  Calcott. — 
W.  Collyns.— J.  J.  Cole.— W.  A.  Barr.  —  G.  I. 
Gunthorpe. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 
Gentlemen  who  have  obtained  Certificates. 
Thursday,  May  ls^  —  John  Gabb,  Bewdley, 
Worcestershire.— Wm.  Byers  Sealy,  Downend, 
Bristol.- Wm.  Withall  .Tames,  Exeter.— Robert 
Sage  Ellis.  Swaveslev.  near  CambndKe.— George 
Turner,  Slierborne,  Dorset.— George  ^\^lllams, 
Hampstead,  Middlesex. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  m  the  Metropolis 
During  the  week  ending  Saturd.  April  26. 


Births. 

Males. ...   689 
Females  .  610 

1299 


Deaths. 
!\Iales. ...   448 
Females  .   456 

904 


Aver,  of  5  yrs. 

Males 491 

Females  .   472 

963 


Deaths  in  diffkrent  Districts. 

(34  in  vumber  ;  —  Rcqiiitrars^  Districts,  129. 

Population,  in  1841,  1,915,104.) 

West- Kensington;  Chelsea;  St.  George, 
Hanover Sijuare;  Westminster;  St. Martin 
in  the  Fields ;  St.  James 157 

North  — St.  Marylebone  ;  St.  Pancras  ; 
Islington  ;  Hackney 180 

Central- St.  Giles  and  St.  Georire;  Strand; 
Holborn;  Clerkenwell;  St.  Luke;  East 
London  ;  West  London ;  Ciiy  of  London. .     154 

East— Shoreditch;  Bethnal  Green  ;  White- 
chapel  ;  St.  George  in  the  East ;  Stepney  ; 
Poplar   168 

South— St.  .Saviour;  St.  Olave  ;  Bermond- 
sey ;  St.  George,  Soutliwark  ;  NewinRtoii; 
Lambeth ;    Wandsworth    and    Clapham ; 
Camberwell;  Rotherhithe;  Greenwich..     245 
Total 904 


Causes  of  Death  in  tite  Week  ending  May  27. 

Col.  A.  Wtclily  Averofes  of  5  Sprinss ;  Col. b.  of  5  Yciirs. 


All  Caitsf-s   

Specif  IK,  I)  Causbs 

1.  ZymoticOtr  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Cont;igious)  Diseases  . . 
Sporadic  Diseases,  viz. — 

2.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c.  of  uncer- 

tain seat    

3.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses   

4.  Lungs,    and    other  (Organs  of 

Res|iiration 

5.  Heart  and  Blood-vessels  . . . 

6.  Stomach,     Liver,    and     other 

Orirang  of  Digestion 

7.  DisPiises  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. 

8.  Childbirth,     Diseases    of    the 

Uterus,  &c 

9.  RhiMimatisin,  Diseases  of  the 

Bones,  Joints,  &c 

10.  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c 

11.  Old  Age 

12.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance 


163 


99 


106 


25 


26 


Remarks. — The  total  number  of  deaths  is  less 
than  the  average  of  the  years,  but  greater  than 


that  of  the  seasons.  The  great  increase,  both  In 
respect  to  the  years  and  the  seasons,  is  in  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  and  organs  of  respiration. 
There  is  a  considerable  decrease  in  zymotic 
(epidemic  or  contagioust  diseases,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  average  of  the  years  and  seasons, 
and,  as  usual,  about  six-sevenths  of  the  deaths 
from  these  diseases  have  occurred  in  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  great  increase 
in  the  weekly  mortality  has  taken  place  chiefly 
in  the  northern  and  western  districts  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Among  the  deaths  by  violence  are 
three  from  drowning,  two  of  hanging  (suicide), 
one  of  suffocation  by  food,  and  two  from  burns. 


ROYAL  OBSEaVATORY,  GREENWICH. 


METEOROLOGICAL   SUMMARY 
For  the  week  ending  Saturday.  April  26. 


M.1X. 
29-94 
65-9 


Min. 
29  37 
37" 


Mean. 
29-67 
5r2» 


Height  of  Barometer' 

,,       .,  Thermometer  . . 
Self-registerinir  do 94-6 >>     23-5 

„    in  the  Thames  water'  55-         47 

»  From  12  observations  d.iily.         *<  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches.  0-18:  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Mefenrolngical.  —  The  Barometer  underwent 
but  slight  fluctuation.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  week  was  thatof  the  climate  of  London  for 
the  year.  Tlie  extreme  range  in  the  Thermometer 
was  67°.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  was  less 
than  the  fifth  of  an  inch,  and  the  whole  fell  in 
two  days. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  J.  Coventry's  paper  on  As:ricultnre,  &c.  is 
left  with  the  printers.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
give  it  insertion. 

Mr.  David  Haidingcr  writes  to  inform  us  that 
the  work  now  selling  as  the  Third  Edition  of 
Lawrence  on  Diseases  of  the  Eve,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  2d  Edition  with  a  new  title-nage. 

We  quite  agree  with  Macbaon.  V'e  do  not 
insert  bis  letter,  because  the  subject  is  now  closed, 
but  we  tliink  that  he  will  not  have  any  reason  to 
complain  in  future. 

Mr.  F.  Calder's  p.iper  is  unavoidably  post- 
poned until  next  week.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  the  others  of  the  series,  so  as  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  regular  appearance. 

Mr.  Farr.— Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson's  jiaper,  on  the 
Digestion  of  Vegetable  Albumen  and  Fat,  shall 
be  inserted. 

Dr.  Lhotsky.— We  shall  bear  the  request  in 
mind. 

F.R.C.S.— Although  the  32d  clause  is  clumsily 
worded,  we  apiirehend  that  every  member  of  the 
College,  who  registers  himself  as  a  "Surgeon," 
will  pav  the  same  f;'e  as  a  Fellow. 

Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Lane.-We  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  the  communication  referred  to. 

We  will  make  every  arrangement  to  meet  Dr. 
Dick's  wishes. 

Received.— Dr.  R.  Lee— Mr.  John  W'ickens— 
Mr.  C.  Colton-Mr.  H.  Lee— Mr.  H.  Johnston- 
Mr.  A.  T.  Dodd— Mr.  G.  M.  (Jane-Dr.  Barlow— 
Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith— I\lr.  B.  Phillips— Dr.  Ritchie. 

We  must  apologise  to  many  correspondents  for 
the  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  in.sertion 
of  their  papers.  All  original  communications 
are  insertea  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received. 


Errata  in  part  of  last  ircek''s  impression. — 
Page  21,  col.  2,  line  b'i,for  rallying,  reail  rolling. 
—  P.  31,  c.  1,  I. '25,/.  preparations,  r.  i)ropoitioii8. 
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Sccturcg. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 

MICROSCOPICAL     MORBID 
ANATOMY, 

Selected  and  Translated  from  the  German 
Work  of 

Dr.  Julius  Vogel,  of  Gottingen, 

Entitled  "Erliiutuniiiffstafelnzur  pathologisdicn 

Histoloa^ie." 

By  W,  S.  Kirkes,  M.R.C.S.L.  &c. 

Microscopic  Examination  of  the  Tissue  of 

Nutmeg  Livers. 
Case  I. — A  middle-aged  woman,  with  a 
very  narrow  chest,  goose-breasted,  and  with 
a  right  lateral  curvature  of  the  dorsal  verte- 
brae, died  in  the  Munich  Hospital  without 
our  being  able  to  determine  exactly  what 
was  the  disease  which  caused  her  death.  On 
a  post-mortem  examination,  the  left  lung  was 
found  infiltrated  throughout  with  miliary 
tubercles.  The  right  lung  was  universally 
adherent  to  the  costal  pleura ;  the  pleura 
itself  was  much  thickened,  being  about  a 
line  and  a  half  in  diameter.  In  the  lung 
were  found  numerous  vomicse,  about  the 
size  of  walnuts ;  the  pulmonary  tissue 
intermediate  between  which,  was  atrophied 
and  slate-coloured.  The  divisions  between 
the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  lobes  of  this 
lung  were  wanting,  the  whole  lung  forming 
one  complete  mass.  The  right  cavities  of 
the  heart  and  the  pulmonary  arteries  were 
dilated.  The  liver  presented  very  distinctly 
those  changes  which  are  commonly  desig- 
nated as  the  nutmeg-like  degeneration  ;  thus 
it  had  the  following  appearance  :  the  indi- 
vidual lobules  were  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
very  distinctly  separated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  reddish-brown  intermediate  spaces, 
so  that  the  cut  surface  of  the  liver,  when 
viewed  with  the  naked  eye,  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  a  j'ellow  basis-substance,  traversed 
by  an  irregular  net-work  of  reddish-brown 
vessels  (fig.  9*).     On  examining,  when  mo- 

Fig.  9. 


derately  magnified,  fine  sections  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver,  made  with  a  double  knife, 
the  individual  lobules  (fig.  10,  a  a)  were 
seen  very  distinctly  circumscribed,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other   by  an   intermediate 

*  The  light  parts  represent  the  yellow  lobules ; 
the  dark  ones  the  reddish-brown  vascular  inter- 
spaces. 


substance  (b  b),  of  a  colour  different  to  that 
of  the  lobules  themselves.  The  substance 
of  the  lobules  appeared  bloodless,  and  of  a 
yellowish -white  colour,  whereas  the  tissue 
intermediate  between  them  had  a  reddish 
colour,  and  seemed  quite  filled  with  blood. 
These  fine  sections  of  the  hepatic  substance, 
when  washed  with  water,  became  freed  from 
blood,  and  on  examining  them  in  this  con- 
dition with  a  higher  magnifying  power,  it  was 
observed  that  the  substance  of  the  individual 
lobules  was  abundantly  infiltrated  with  fat 
(fig.  11,  A  a).  In  the  middle  of  each  lo- 
bule, however,  there  was  a  small  portion 
which  contained  a  less  abundant  quantity  of 
fatty  matter  ;  this  portion  had  a  paler  co- 
lour, was  more  homogeneous  and  transpa- 
rent than  the  other  parts  of  the  substance  of 
the  lobule,  and  presented  within  it  some 
yellowish-brown  spots  (b  b). 

In  order  to  determine  accurately  what 
share  the  hepatic  cells  (which  are  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  substance  of  the  liver) 
had  taken  in  this  degeneration,  some  small 
pieces  were  scraped  from  fresh  sections  of 
the  liver,  and  examined  under  high  magni- 
fying powers.  It  was  now  observed,  that 
each  of  the  cells  was  more  or  less  trans- 
formed (fig.  12) ;  they  were  almost  all  filled 
with  fluid  fat  (a  a)  ;  some  contained  a  dark 
brownish  granular  substance  (c  c),  and  these 
latter  were  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  the 
yellowrfeh-brown  spots  at  b  b,  fig.  11.  Al- 
most all  the  fat  was  contained  within  the 
hepatic  cells  ;  there  were  very  few  free  drops 
of  fat  observed  {b  h).  The  results  of  this  exa- 
mination, when  taken  together,  led  to  the 
following  conclusions : — 

1.  That  the  nutmeg-like  appearance  of 
this  liver  was  caused  by  the  contrast  which 
the  fatty,  bloodless,  yellowish  substance  of 
the  lobules  formed  with  the  deep-red  inter- 
lobular tissue,  which  was  loaded  with  blood. 
2.  That  on  the  whole,  the  liver  was  very 
rich  in  b'.ood  ;  but  that  this  richness  was 
confined  to  the  interlobular  substance  (and 
consequently  to  the  larger  venous  vessels), 
the  lobules  themselves  containing  but  little 
blood.  3.  That  the  substance  of  the  liver 
presented  an  unusual  abundance  of  liquid 
fat,  and  consequently  approached  very 
nearly  to  what  is  called  a  fatty  liver ;  but 
this  fat  did  not  form  (as  is  usual  in  the  case 
of  fatty  livers)  free  drops  of  oil,  but  was 
rather  infiltrated  into  the  hepatic  cells. 
4.  That  besides  those  cells  filled  with  fat, 
there  were  also  a  few  others,  which  con- 
tained within  them  some  deposits  of  small 
brownish  granules  (bile-colouring  matter  ?) 
These  deposits  were  found  especially  in  the 
cells  situated  towards  the  middle  of  the  indi- 
vidual lobules. 

Fig.  10  illustrates  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  a  fine  section  of  the  hepatic  sub- 
stance, when  magnified  17  diams.     a  a,  He- 
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Fig.  11. 
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to  the  one  last  described.  The  liver  in  this 
case  exactly  resembled  the  preceding  one  in 
the  appearance  which  a  fresh  section  of  it 
presented  to  the  naked  eye,  as  also  when 
such  section  was  examined  with  a  power 
magnifying  17  diameters.  There  were  ob- 
served on  it  the  bloodless  hepatic  lobules, 
■widely  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
surrounding  interlobular  substance,  which 
was  loaded  with  blood.  A  further  examina- 
tion, however,  of  the  substance  of  this  liver 
shewed  that  there  was  an  important  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  preceding  one. 
The  substance  of  this  liver,  for  example, 
presented  not  a  trace  of  fat ;  considered  as 
a  whole,  four-sevenths  of  it  were  made  up 
of  an  uniform  colourless  mass,  whilst  the 
remaining  three-sevenths  were  composed  of 
brownish-yellow  granular  spots,  exactly  like 
those  observed  in  the  other  liver  (fig.  13). 
The  individual  hepatic  cells,  when  viewed 
under  high  magnifying  powers,  shewed  not 
a  trace  of  fat ;  instead  of  it,  they  were  more 
or  less  filled  with  brownish  granules.  Be- 
tween these  cells  were  some  scattered  spots 
of  an  intensely  yellow  colour — deposits  of 
bile-colouring-matter.  Scarcely  any  drops 
of  fat  were  seen.  There  was  hardly  any 
fibro-cellular  tissue  discoverable  in  the  fine 


sections  of  this  liver,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
interlobular  portions  that  any  traces  of  it 
could  be  found  ;  and  even  here  it  was  inti- 
mately woven  together  into  bundles  of  an 
uniform  width,  whicli  in  all  probability  con- 
stituted the  blood-vessels  and  bUe-ducts. 
Even  on  treatment  with  ammonia,  whereby 
the  entire  substance  of  the  liver  was  ren- 
dered paler  and  more  transparent,  no  further 
signs  of  cellular  tissue  became  visible.  Thus 
the  view  which  attributes  the  formation  of  a 
nutmeg-like  appearance  of  the  liver  to  an 
hypertrophy  of  the  cellular  tissue,  is  as 
erroneous  as  the  theory  advanced  by  Hope 
(Principles  and  Illustrations  of  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy, p.  102),  that  it  is  dependent  on  an 
hypertrophy  of  the  white  substance  of  the 
liver.* 

Both  of  the  above  cases  prove  that  this 
appearance  results  simply  from  the  contrast 
presented  by  the  very  pale  substance  of  the 
hepatic  lobules,  to  the  intensely  reddened 
interlobular  tissue,  which  is  loaded  with 
blood.  These  two  cases,  however,  differ 
from  each  other  in  this  particular,  that  in 
the  first  there  existed  a  considerable  infiltra- 
tion of  fat  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver, 
which  in  the  second  was  entirely  absent. 


Fig.  1^ 


Fig.  13  illustrates  the  appearance  pre-  i 
sented  by  a  thin  section  of  the  substance  of 
this  liver  when  magnified  90  diameters  ;  it 
oflPered  a  tolerably  homogeneous  mass,  con- 
sisting of  hepatic  cells  densely  aggregated, 
with  some  yellowish-brown,  rather  closely 
set,  spots,  which  latter  were  especially  abun- 
dant towards  the  middle  of  each  "lobule. 
When  magnified  220  diameters,  most  of  the 
individual  hepatic  cells  appeared  to  be  either 
filled  with,   or  covered  by,   a  brownish  gra- 


nular  mass  ;  whilst  between  them  were  scat- 
tered some  intensely  yellow  spots — deposits 
of  bile-colouring-matter. 

Cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver, 
with  microscopic  examination  of  the 
tissue  of  the  organ. 

Case  I. — A  young  womanbecameattacked 
with   "  phlegmasia  alba"   shortly  after  par- 

*  [This  was  the  vie w  entertained  also  by  Andral. 
Precis  d'Anat.  Patholog.  tome  ii.  p.  585.— Tr.] 
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turition.  There  was  swelling  of  the  right 
thigh,  with  fluctuation,  which  proceeded  to 
the  formation  of  an  abscess,  extending  from 
the  knee  ujiwards  as  far  as  the  right  inguinal 
region.  She  died.  On  examining  the  body, 
a  quantity  of  yellowish  pus  was  found  in 
the  abscess  in  the  thigh  ;  the  walls  of  the 
abscess  were  of  a  blackish  colour.  These 
■walls  presented  some  granulations  which, 
microscopically  examined,  were  found  to 
consist  of  a  dense  network  of  vessels.  All 
the  parts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  abscess,  including  the  muscular  as  well 
as  the  cellular  tissue,  appeared,  under  the 
microscope,  covered  with  an  immense  num- 
ber of  small  granules.  The  cellular  tissue 
immediately  surrounding  the  abscess  was 
thickened  and  brawny,  but  this  was  merely 
the  result  of  infiltration,  not  a  trace  of  fibri- 
nous exudation  being  discoverable  on  a  micro- 
scopic examination.  Both  lungs  were  healthy, 
■with  the  exception  of  some  slight  serous 
infiltration.     The  intestinal  canal  presented 

Fig. 


nothing  abnormal.  The  uterus  had  already 
resumed  its  natural  size  and  shape,  yet  its 
vessels  were  somewhat  distended  and  filled 
with  blood.  The  liver  exhibited  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  fatty  degeneration.  Fresh 
sections  of  it  gave  the  appearance  of  a  bright 
yellowish,  or  reddish- white  basis  substance, 
scattered  within  which  were  numerous  dark 
reddish-brown  spots  ;  this  appearance  was 
consequently  the  exact  counterpart  of  that 
presented  by  the  nutmeg  livers  described 
above,  in  which  the  dark  portions  were 
observed  to  surround  the  light  ones  in  a 
kind  of  reticular  manner.  The  liver  con- 
tained only  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood. 
When  fine  sections  of  its  subtauce  were 
made  with  a  double  knife,  and  examined 
under  the  microscope,  it  was  observed  that 
all  the  lobules  were  surrounded,  and  con- 
sequently isolated  from  each  other,  by  a  very 
abundant  deposit  of  fluid  drops  of  fat  (fig. 
l4).  All  those  portions  of  the  substance  of 
the  liver,  which  appeared  of  a  light  colour 

14. 


to  the  naked  eye,  corresponded  to  the  fat, 
■whilst  the  dark  portions  corresponded  to  the 
hepatic  cells.  On  examining  with  higher 
magnifying  powers  some  pieces  scraped 
from  a  fresh  section  of  the  liver,  there  were 
no  perfectly  normal  hepatic  cells  to  be 
found  ;  all  the  cells  were  more  or  less  filled 
■with  fat,  in  the  form  of  drops  and  granules, 
whereby  tlicir  nuclei  were  quite  concealed 
^fig.  lb,  a.  a.)  Moreover  there  were  ob- 
Berved  very  many  free  drojis  and  granules  of 
fat,  several  of  which  contained  distinct 
crj'stalline  heaps  of  tnargarine  (/j.  h.)  The 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  in  this  case 
consisted  thug:  1st,  in  a  very  alinndant 
de])osit  of  fluid  fat  (elain  with  margarine),  in 
the  form  of  drops,  in  the  substance  of  the 
liver  between  the  lobules  ;  2d,  in  the  hepatic 
cells  themselves  being  more  or  less  filled 
■with  drops  of  fat. 


k^z.  15. 


Case  II. — The  liver  in  this  case  was  from 
an  individual  who  died  of  jmeumonia ;  it 
diff'cred  in  some  particulars  from  the  one 
just  described.  A  fresh  section  of  its  sub- 
stance presented  an  intensely  yellow  colour ; 
it  felt  soft,  and  contained  very  little  blood. 
On  making  fine  sections  of  it  with  a  double 
knife,  the  middle  of  each  lobule  was  ob- 
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served  to  be  of  an  intense  yellow  colour  ; 
we  were  quite  convinced  that  this  yellow 
colour  did  not  depend  on  any  substance 
deposited  in  the  form  of  granules,  but  that 
it  was  the  result  of  an  uniform  infiltration 
of  fluid  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver  ;  the  fluid 
which  could  be  squeezed  out  of  the  liver  had 
also  a  yellow  colour.  The  interspaces  be- 
tween the  individual  lobules  were  tilled  with 
drops  of  fat ;  the  width  of  these  interspaces 
was  very  trifling,  and  so,  consequently,  was 
the  amount  of  free  drops  of  fat  deposited. 
On  examining  with  high  magnifying  powers 
some  portions  scraped  from  a  fresh  section 
of  the  liver,  almost  all  the  hepatic  cells  were 
observed  to  be  abundantly  infiltrated  with 
drops  of  fat ;  scattered  between  these  cells 
were  observed,  also,  a  few  free  drops  of  oil. 

Fatty  liver  :  lobular  pneumonia  of  both 
lungs — microsco2)ic  examinalion  of  the 
tissues  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  liver. 
A  little  girl,  18  months  old,  born  of 
scrofulous  parents,  herself  of  a  strumous 
habit,  had  sufl'ered  for  a  considerable  time 
from  a  convulsive  cough,  and  at  length  died 
after  a  very  severe  paroxysm  of  coughing. 
On  examining  the  body,  it  was  observed 
that  the  child  was  greatly  emaciated,  very 
small  and  imperfectly  developed  for  its  age. 
The  skull- cap  was  thick,  and  firmly  adhe- 
rent on  its  internal  surface  to  the  dura 
mater.  The  brain  was  healthy,  though 
somewhat  vascular  at  the  base ;  the  grey 
substance  was  well  defined  ;  there  was  very 
little  serum  in  the  ventricles.  The  heart 
was  healthy  ;  no  serum  in  the  cavity  of  either 
pleura.  The  thymus  gland  was  about  the 
size  of  a  common  bean.  The  larynx  and 
trachea  were  healthy,  presenting  no  trace  of 
inflammation.  Both  lungs  contained  plenty 
of  air,  though  in  some  places  they  appeared 
hepatized.  When  more  carefully  examined, 
it  was  observed  that  the  summit  of  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  of  a  light  rose 
tint,  crepitated  when  cut  into,  and  floated  in 
water.  Its  substance,  when  examined  under 
the  microscope,  exhibited  a  tolerable  quan- 
tity of  air,  but  very  little  blood  ;  some  ves- 
sels, however,  were  quite  filled  with  blood. 
After  being  well  washed,  the  fasciculi  of 
fibres  composing  the  pulmonary  tissue  were 
distinctly  seen,  the  individual  fibres  them- 
selves, however,  not  being  very  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable. The  meshes,  or  interspaces 
formed  by  the  fasciculi,  were  empty,  with 
the  exception  of  here  and  there  containing 
some  portions  of  epithelium,  and  a  few 
g^ranule-cells.  Consequently  there  was  hardly 
any  appearance  of  inflammation  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  right  lung.  The  lower  portion 
of  this  upper  lobe  appeared  more  of  a  bluish- 
red  colour  externally,  and  in  its  interior 
also  it  was  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  sum- 
mit of  the  lung ;  it  scarcely  crepitated,  felt 


firm  and  compact,  and  sank  to  the  bottom, 
in  water.  Under  the  microscope  there  was 
little  or  no  air  visible.  There  was  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  coagulated  blood  in  the  vessels, 
but  the  fluid,  which  had  exuded  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissue,  contained  more  granule- 
cells  than  blood.  On  washing  away  the 
blood  with  water,  the  fibrous  fasciculi  were 
rendered  visible,  though  not  very  distinctly 
so.  Between  them  were  observed  a  consi- 
derable number  of  granule-cells,  and  a  very 
large  quantity  of  separate  granules.  Besides 
these  there  were  also  a  number  of  pale  nu- 
cleated cells,  with  granules  scattered  over 
them.  On  treatment  with  acetic  acid,  the 
fibrous  fasciculi  were  rendered  somewhat 
more  distinct. 

The  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  appeared 
quite  healthy;  it  was  of  a  redJish-white 
colour,  crepitated  freely,  and  floated  ia 
water.  Under  the  microscope  there  was 
seen  a  large  quantity  of  air,  an  average 
healthy  proportion  of  blood,  but  not  any 
granule  cells.  When  washed  with  water  the 
fibrous  fasciculi  were  rendered  distinct. 
The  anterior  half  of  the  lower  lobe  was  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  crepitated,  and  floated  ia 
water.  Under  the  microscope  a  tolerably 
large  quantity  of  air  and  blood  was  seen; 
on  washing  away  the  blood,  there  was  ob- 
served, besides  numerous  epithelial  cells,  a 
rather  large  quantity  of  granule  cells.  The 
fibrous  fasciculi  were  not  very  distinct ;  they 
were  rendered  more  so  on  treatment  with 
acetic  acid  ;  in  the  meshes  or  interspaces 
which  they  formed,  there  were  seen  a  few 
cell-nuclei,  and  here  and  there  a  semi-trans- 
parent amorphous  mass  (fibrinous  exuda- 
tion .')  The  posterior  half  of  the  lower  lobe 
was  much  darker,  of  a  bluish- red  or  livid 
colour,  did  not  crepitate  or  float  in  water. 
Under  the  microscope  there  was  not  a  trace 
of  air  visible,  but  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
and  very  many  granule  cells  were  seen.  The 
fibrous  fasciculi  were  only  apparent  towards 
the  margins  of  tho.se  portions  viewed  under 
the  microscope  ;  their  interspaces  were  seea 
to  be  filled  with  granule  cells.  The  apex  of 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  was  of  a  light 
red  colour,  crepitated,  and  floated  in  water. 
Under  the  microscojie  there  was  plenty  of 
air  visible,  a  normal  quantity  of  blood,  to- 
gether with  very  many  nucleated  cells,  but 
only  a  few  granule  cells.  When  the  blood 
was  washed  away  the  fibrous  fasciculi  were 
distinctly  seen  ;  their  interspaces  were  free. 
The  lower  lobe  of  this  lung  was  of  a  bluish- 
red  colour,  yet  it  crepitated  and  floated  ia 
water.  Under  the  microscojie  there  weis  seea 
a  tolerable  quantity  of  air,  a  great  deal  «rf 
dark-red  blood,  and  a  few  granule  cells.  On 
wa.shing  away  the  blood,  the  fibres  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue  were  seen,  mostly  free,  and 
their  interspaces  distinct. 

The   stomach   was   healthy ;    its  mucoBC 
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membra  ne  very  pale.  The  spleen  healthy. 
The  liver  was  large,  firm  and  com])act, 
granular  ,  and  very  ticlici'.'iit  in  blood.  When 
examine  d  under  the  microscope,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  (220  diams.)  the  indivi- 
dual hepatic  cells  were  seen  to  be  quite  nor- 
mal and  colourless,  yet  many  of  them  were 
either  tilled  with,  or  covered  by,  drops  of  fat. 
(Fig.  lij,  a,  a.)     Scattered  between  the  va- 
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rious  cells  was  a  large  quantity  of  free  drops 
of  fat.  Here  and  there  were  observed  many 
nucleated  cells,  which  were  elongated  into 
fibres,  and  bore  considerable  resemblance  to 
spleen  corpuscles,  some  single,  others  ar- 
ranged together  in  a  linear  series.  (Fig.  IC, 
b,  b.)*  We  could  not  learn  much  from  the 
microscopic  examination  of  fine  sections  of 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  drops  of  fat  which  were 
scattered  over  the  field  of  the  microscope  ; 
still  we  were  satisfied  that  the  fatty  deposit 
■was  especially  abundant  in  the  tissue  inter- 
mediate between  the  individual  lobules.  In 
the  lobules  themselves,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
terlobular tissue,  there  was  very  little  blood 
to  be  seen. 

Jaundice,  from  an  ohstructed  flow  of  bile, 
])rodnced  by  a  biliary  calculus.  Mi- 
croacopic  examination  of  tke  tissue  of 
the  liver. 

The  following  case  is  interesting  as  con- 
taining the  results  of  a  microscojjic  e.xaniina- 
tion  of  the  substance  of  a  liver  which  was 
altered  in  consistence  and  discoloured,  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  bile, 
from  obstruction  to  its  flow  through  the  he- 
patic duct.  The  appearances  jiresented  by 
this  liver  were  considered  by  Vogel  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  gangrene,  but  the  rare 
occurrence  of  gangrene  of  the  liver,  together 
with  the  almost  complete  absence  of  foetid 
odour  in  this  case,  would  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  peculiar  changes  observed 
were  simply  the  result  of  accumulation  of 
bile,  together  with  extravasation  of  blood, 
the  two  together  producing  most  of  the  va- 
rieties of  colour,  and  other  peculiarities  no- 
ticed. 

*  VoRcl  congiders  these  elongated  cells  to  indi- 
cate t)ie  commencing  fonnation  of  fibrous 
tissue. 


N.,  a  watchmaker,  naturally  very  corpu- 
lent, had  been  subject  for  about  a  year  to 
frequent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and 
during  this  period  had  gradually  lost  flesh. 
The  pain  became  especially  severe  about  four 
weeks  before  his  death,  and  was  accompa- 
nied with  fever,  dyspnoea,  and  jaundice, 
which  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death  ; 
the  abdomen  remained  painful  and  swollen 
to  the  last.  The  body  was  examined  forty- 
two  hours  after  death  ;  the  whole  surface 
presented  a  yellowish  green  colour.  The 
cavity  of  the  pericardium  was  emjity  ;  the 
substance  of  the  heart  was  soft ;  its  lining 
membrane  was  of  a  yellowish  colour,  so  also 
were  the  valves.  The  aorta  and  other  large 
vessels  were  likewise  stained  of  the  same 
yellow  colour.  The  cavities  of  both  pleurae 
were  obliterated  by  universal  adhesions. 
The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  was  of  an 
intense  yellow  colour.  The  upper  lobes  of 
both  lungs  were  infiltrated  with  serum,  they 
were  also  of  a  bright  yellow  colour ;  the 
lower  lobes  were  filled  with  blood  and  se- 
rum, they  contained  no  air,  and  were  very 
friable.  The  spleen  was  large  and  soft,  so 
also  were  both  kidneys.  The  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane  was  quite  healthy  :  some 
white  fseculent  masses  were  found  in  the 
colon.  There  was  a  hydrocele  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  testis  on  both  sides.  The  gall- 
bladder was  quite  collapsed  and  empty ;  in 
its  neck  was  situated  a  brovrnish  biliary 
calculus,  about  the  size  of  a  common  bean, 
by  which  the  canal  of  the  hejiatic  duct  was 
compressed  and  rendered  impervious.  The 
canal  of  the  ductus  choledochus  was  at  least 
three  times  its  natural  width,  the  result  in 
all  probability  of  repeated  dilatations  from  the 
frequent  ])assage  of  biliary  calculi  along  it. 
All  the  bile  ducts  in  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  which  could  be  found,  were  greatly 
dilated,  and  turgid  wit!)  bile.  The  liver  was 
larger  than  natural,  and  on  its  surface,  as 
well  as  in  its  interior,  was  of  a  very  peculiar 
colour,  being  of  a  dark  brownish-green  tint, 
with  shades  of  a  dark  orange  colour.  In 
some  places  the  dark  orange  colour  espe- 
cially prevailed,  in  others  there  were  ob- 
served some  whitish  spots,  which  on  a  mi- 
croscopic examination  were  found  to  consist 
of  crystalline  de))osits  of  margarine  or  mar- 
garate  salts.  The  tissue  of  the  liver  was  re- 
markably altered  ;  it  had  not  the  usual  con- 
sistence of  a  healthy  liver,  neither  was  it 
granular,  but  had  a  vesicular  appearance, 
being  distended  into  numerous  small  vesicles 
or  blisters ;  it  crepitated  when  cut,  and 
oflered  resistance  to  the  knife,  so  that  no 
good  sections  could  be  obtained  for  the  pur- 
l)0se  of  microscopic  examination.  The  odour 
was  somewhat  empyreumatic,  though  not  so 
powerful  as  is  usually  the  case  in  gangrene  ; 
the  fluid  with  which  the  substance  of  the 
liver  was  soaked,  had  a  slight  acid  reaction. 
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A  microscopic  examination  of  the  substance 
of  this  liver  gave  the  following  results : 
with  powers  magnifying  90  diameters,  not 
any  distinct  circumscribed  hepatic  lobules 
could  be  seen  throughout ;  the  whole  tissue 
appeared  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  with  here 
and  there  some  bluish  portions ;  and  the  paren- 
chyma generally  was  filled  with  various  sized 
coagula  of  blood,  which  presented  all  shades 
of  colour  from  light  reddish  brown  to  deep 
brown  or  even  black.  On  examining  i)or- 
tions  of  the  liver  with  higher  magnifying 
powers  (220  diams.)  the  following  results 
■were  obtained  : — Not  a  trace  of  hepatic  cells 
could  be  found  ;  they  are  usually  the  chief 
component  elements  of  a  healthy  liver,  but 
in  this  case  they  all  seemed  to  have  been  dis- 
solved and  broken  up.  Instead  of  these 
cells  there  appeared,  1.  a  considerable  de- 
posit of  bile  colouring  matter,  the  shades  of 
which  varied  from  a  light  sap-colour  to  a 
bright  orange  tint.  In  some  parts,  the 
tissue  of  the  liver  was  uniformly  coloured, 
but  in  other  parts  the  colouring  matter 
seemed  to  be  deposited  in  irregular  granular 
masses  of  varying  form  and  size.  2.  Irre- 
gular grumous  masses  of  blood,  varying 
in  colour  from  a  reddish  brown  to  a  deep 
black.  3.  Numerous  heaps  of  needle-like 
crystals  having  a  brownish  colour.  They 
corresponded  exactly  to  ordinary  crystalline 
masses  of  margarine  and  margaric  acid.  4. 
Reddish-brown  drops  or  globules,  which 
were  highly  refractive  of  light,  and  thus  ap- 
peared clear  and  colourless  in  Ae  centre 
(probably  coloured  fat).  Here  and  there 
this  substance  also  appeared  in  the  form  of 
irregular  granules.  By  ammonia,  as  also  by 
acetic  acid,  neither  the  crystalline  masses 
nor  the  bile-colouring  matter  underwent  any 
change ;  by  nitric  acid  the  usual  change  of 
colour  was  produced  in  the  latter. 

Vogel  concluded  from  the  results  of  the 
above  examination,  1 .  That  there  was  decided 
gangrene,  characterised  by  the  extravasated 
blood,  which  was  coagulated,  and  had  under- 
gone the  usual  decomposition  and  change  in 
colour  peculiar  to  gangrene,  and  that 
the  crystalline  concretions  of  fat,  the  de- 
struction of  the  hepatic  cells,  and  the  for- 
mation of  emphysema,  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, due  to  the  gangrene.  2.  That  the 
very  extensive  deposit  of  bile-colouring 
matter  (or  rather  of  bile  itself)  which  was 
observed  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  was  evi- 
dently the  result  of  the  mechanical  occlusion 
of  the  hepatic  duct,  and  that  without  doubt 
this  retention  of  bile  was  the  primary  cause 
of  the  gangrene. 


*  Erratum. — In  the  number  for  May  2d, 
page  6,  col.  2,  line  24,  after  "  of  turbidity,"  read 
"of  the  different  fibres." 
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Lect.  II. — Morbid  Poisons. — Scarlatina. 

CEdema  of  the  glottis. — The  infiltrations 
into  the  cellular  membranes  may  give  rise  to 
mechanical  causes  of  death.  Cases  are  by 
no  means  rare,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
descriptions  which  some  authors  give  of 
oedema  of  the  glottis.  This  condition  is 
recognisable,  in  its  early  stages,  by  that 
croupy  sound  which  is  attendant  upon  this 
disease,  and  which  often  warrants  the  belief 
of  the  existence  of  a  false  membrane.  This 
peculiar  sound,  which  presupposes  a  collec- 
tion of  mucus  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial 
cells,  is  not  quieted  by  the  emetics  which 
are  given  to  dislodge  these  secretions ; 
neither  is  it  diminished  by  local  abstraction 
of  blood,  by  the  application  of  rubefacients, 
or  the  use  of  calomel.  It  is  a  mechanical 
impediment,  and  the  degree  of  danger  will 
be  in  direct  ratio  with  the  amount  of  the 
obstruction  which  is  formed  to  the  free 
transmission  of  air  through  the  tube. 

The  principal  seat  is  the  chordfe  vocales, 
and  the  epiglottis,  and  tlie  tumefaction  is 
produced  by  the  accumulation  of  serum,  or 
exudation  of  lymph  from  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane. 

It  is  singular  that  Bretonneau  should  make 
the  following  statement : — "  During  an  ex- 
tensive practice  of  twenty  years,  in  which  I 
have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
scarlatina  prevail  epidemically,  and  which 
has  cut  off  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
attacked,  I  have  never  met  with  a  single 
case  of  death  caused  by  the  propagation  of 
the  inflammation  to  the  pharynx,  or  the 
closure  of  the  glottis."  Where  oedema  of  the 
glottis  is  ascertained  to  exist  in  a  simple 
form,  without  great  devastation  accompany- 
ing it,  and  where  suffocation  is  threatened 
from  impeded  respiration,  an  operation  is 
justifiable.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  suc- 
cessful cases  published  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  the 
Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  to  autho- 
rize this  assertion  (vol.  xxvii.  p.  134.)  "  This 
affection  is  not  peculiar  to  scarlatina,  but  is 
attendant  upon  the  paludal  poisons.  In  the 
dissections  of  those  who  died  of  the  Wal- 
cheren  fever,  it  was  found  that  in  many 
cases  the  cellular  tissue  became  swollen 
around  the  glottis,  forming  a  large  tumor  as 
big  as  a  turkey's  egg,  completely  closing  up 
the  rima  glottidis,  so  that  the  patient  died 
suffocated." 

It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
is  no  disease  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  pa« 
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Aology  where  it  is  more  incumbent  upon  us 
to  be  prepared  for  every  untoward  symptom, 
than  the  one  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 
It  is  not  only  necessary  to  bring  all  our 
knowledge  to  bear  upon  it,  as  it  pre- 
sents itself,  but  to  anticipate  every  possible 
oocnrrence  which  may  demand  extraordinary 
effort  upon  our  parts.  The  rapidity  with 
which  these  untoward  symptoms  present 
themselves,  and  proceed  to  a  fatal  issue,  is 
30  great  that  there  is  often  no  time  for 
delay  ;  and  there  is  no  disease  which  requires 
snch  constant  attendance  of  the  practitioner, 
from  the  necessity  of  changing  the  method 
ai  treatment,  as  the  one  in  question.  It  is 
possible  that  the  timely  stopping  of  a  leech- 
feite  may  be  a  cause  of  salvation  to  the 
patient. 

From  all  the  sources  to  which  I  have 
applied,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
tkat  sucli  mechanical  pressure  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  cause  death  by  suffocation  has 
ever  arisen  from  the  influence  of  scarlatina 
poison  on  the  parotid  and  submaxillary 
j^lands. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
artiticial  means  of  relief  at  hand.  I  have 
known  suffocation  produced  by  enormous 
swelling  of  the  parotid  from  an  overdose  of 
mercury  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  cele- 
brated French  marshal  died  from  this 
cause,  the  glands  having  been  attacked  by  a 
spc-cific  virus. 

Although  the  mechanical  impediment  may 
BCTer  be  so  great  as  to  cause  death  by  suffo- 
cation, still,  the  prevention  of  the  return  of 
blood  from  the  head  is  a  cause  of  the  coma- 
tose state  which  often  attends  this  cnlarge- 
BQent  of  the  glands. 

Effnuion  into  the  chest. — Dr.  Gregory  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  instance  of  hydrothora.^ 
succeeding  to  scarlatina,  in  a  gentleman  who 
was  considered  convalescent  from  the  disease, 
bat  whose   recovery  was    neither    rapid    or 
satisfactory.  The  sym])toms  were  not  urgent, 
and   attracted   no    particular    notice.       He 
walked  out  one  morning  to  his  club-house. 
On  returning,  he  fell,  and  was  carried  home 
a  corpse.     His  chest  was  found  full  of  water. 
Of  the  recurrence  of  the  diseaite. — Some 
donbts  still  seem   to  exist  upon  a  point  of 
considerable  importance,  and  one  es]iecially 
wiuch   interests   ourselves,    viz.    whether   a 
person  once  having  passed  through  the  dis- 
ease he  again  liable  to  infection  ?     Dr.  Currie 
was  himself  a  proof  of  change  of  opinion  on 
this  jioint ;   for   he  states,  that  he  once  be- 
BeTed   that  persons  were  liable  to  the  infec- 
tion a  second  or  third  time,  but  tliat  farther 
experience  convinced  him  to   the  contrary. 
He  states  his  opinion  in  the  following  words  : 
—It  is  true,   persons  attending  on   patients 
under  scarlatina  arc  sometimes  affected  with 
■•re-throat  who   have    themselves  formerly 
l^e  through  the  disease.     But  this  is  not 


attended  with  the  scarlet  efflorescence,  or 
the  general  affection  of  the  system  by  which 
the  disease  is  ushered  in.     The  affection  of 
the  throat  is  primary  and  topical,  though  I 
have  known  it  so  painful  as  to  bring  the 
system  at  large  into  sympathy.     It  seems  to 
be  produced  by  inhaling  the  breath  of  the 
patient,  and  is  probably  analogous  to  those 
partial  eruptions  of  small-po.x:  which  some- 
times appear  in  mothers  or  nurses  who  have 
had  that  disease  from  the  contact  of  infants 
who  are  under  it."     Now  the  question  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  being  a  second 
time  affected  with  scarlatina  is  one  of  very 
great  importance,  and  involves  in  a  great 
measure  the  credit  of  the  profession.    There 
is    very   naturally  a  fearful  anxiety  in  the 
public  mind  respecting  this  malady,  and  it 
is  not  justifiable,  upon  mere  theoretical  argu- 
ment,   to    preach    immunity   from    second 
attacks,  where  life  may  be  compromised  by 
reckless  exposure.     In  the  general  definitions 
of  scarlatina,  it  is  stated  that  its  whole  dura- 
tion  varies  from    eight    to    thirty  days,  or 
more;  and,  being  once  terminated,  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  constitution  is  exhausted 
to  all  future  attacks  of  the  poison.     Now,  I 
think  a  mass  of  practical  evidence  will  not 
allow  us  to  come  dispassionately  to  this  con- 
clusion.    It  is  often  difficult  to  come  to  the 
truth  in  the  investigation  of  disputed  points, 
but  when   practitioners  of  high  talent  and 
ample  experience  assert  that  they  have  seea 
this  disease  fully  formed  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual af*  different  and  very  remote  periods 
of  life,  is  it  warrantable,  as  we  are  responsi- 
ble to  our  profession,  and  to  the  public,  to 
reject  such  evidence  upon  any  preconceived 
theory  ?     That  all  such  cases  may  be  excep- 
tions to  the  general  law,   does  not  render 
them  less  fearful. 

To  begin  with  Heberden,  whose  assertion 
has  not  been  shaken,  but  strengthened,  by 
experience : — "  Novi  quos  hie  morbus  bis 
tentaverit  quod  tamen  per  paucis  accidit." 

Dr.  Billing  observes  : — "  I  cannot  too  se- 
riously caution  the  young  practitioner  against 
implicit  reliance  on  the  nosologists,  as  the 
exceptions  to  their  rules  arc  endless.  For 
instance,  scarlatina  is  jiut  down  amongst  the 
exanthemata,  as  occurring  once  only  in  life. 
I  have  known  it  occur  three  times  in  the 
same  indivitfjial,  frequently  twice  ;  in  one 
instance,  in  its  exquisitely  marked  form,  as 
to  inflamed  tonsils,  appearance  of  tongue, 
eru]ition  and  des(]uamation  of  skin,  twice 
within  ten  months." 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  the  latest  writer  that 
I  can  quote  upon  the  subject,  observes  :— 
"I  had  a  year  or  two  ago  the  melancholy 
task  of  watching  a  case  in  which  when  the 
disease  liad  run  its  course,  the  rash,  sore- 
tliroat,  and  fever,  recurred  witli  enlarged 
l)arotids,  and  led  to  a  fatal  issue.  It  is  well 
known  that  scarlatina  may  recur  in  the  same 
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individual  at  distant  periods  from  the  first 
attack." 

In  the  year  1825,  when  I  was  resident  in 
Paris,  I  met  with  a  similar  occurrence.  After 
three  weel<s'  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the 
patient  was  approachin;^  convalescence,  efflo- 
rescence returned,  and  with  this  the  right 
parotid  inflamed  and  suppurated. 

It  was  here  that  I  had  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  three  species  of  the  disease  in 
the  same  family,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
former  lecture.  In  the  first  instance,  a 
young  lady  was  so  slightly  attacked,  that  1 
did  not  see  her  whilst  any  eruption  was  visi- 
ble. It  was  only  when  a  younger  brother 
fell  ill  that  I  was  fully  aware  of  what 
had  been  the  sister's  disease.  He  died  on 
the  third  day  of  the  purple  form .  The  third 
case  was  the  one  above  alluded  to,  similar  to 
that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hall.  The  fourth 
appeared  in  shape  of  the  inflammatory  scar- 
latina anginosa,  of  which  the  patient  died  on 
the  fifth  day  ;  another  child,  of  three  years 
old,  was  the  last  attacked,  and  had  the  dis- 
ease in  its  mildest  form  :  a  baby  in  arms, 
exposed  to  it  all  the  time,  escaped  alto- 
gether. 

These  cases  occurred  in  my  own  family 
connexion,  and  were  attended  by  one  of  the 
fellows  of  this  college,  Dr.  J.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Gunning,  and  myself.  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  I  have  twice  caught  the  disease  from 
attending  patients. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  this  matter, 
because  I  find  it  still  contested,  and  I  con- 
sider it  one  of  very  great  importance  that 
something  like  unity  of  opinion  should  exist 
upon  suc'.i  subjects.  In  the  little  sympathy 
which  the  public  feels  in  general  towards  the 
profession,  it  is  politic  that  they  should  not 
reproach  it  with  discordancy  of  opinion  on 
STich  important  points. 

As  regards  any  evidence  with  respect  to 
the  probabilities  of  its  recurrence  from  con- 
stitutional susceptibility,  we  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  sufficient  facts  to  allow  us  to  form 
any  rational  conclusions.  We  find  it  occur- 
ring within  periods  of  ten  months  and 
twenty  years  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  say,  a 
priori,  however  well  acquainted  we  may  be 
with  individuals,  that  they  arenot  again  suscep- 
tible of  infection,  either  as  regards  this  or 
any  other  contagious  malady.  It  will  be  al- 
ways erring  upon  the  right  side  to  caution 
against  reckless  exposure. 

Epidemic. — Those  diseases  which,  arising 
from  one  and  the  same  cause,  are  diffused 
over  the  multitude,  are  said  to  be  epidemic  ; 
and  this,  in  reality,  implies  nothing  more 
than  diffusion.  With  this  term  epidemic, 
however,  is  associated  a  degree  of  severity  in 
the  diseases  themselves  not  occurring  in  iso- 
lated cases,  and  epidemics  are  all  said  to  be 
severe  at  their  commencement.  We  are  all 
acquainted   with    Sydenl|^'s   views    upon 


epidemic  constitutions  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  observation,  that 
diseases  assume  different  forms,  and  are  mild 
or  severe  at  different  seasons,  and  we  attri- 
bute this  to  atmospheric  influence.  If  we  re- 
cognise but  one  cause  of  a  malady,  the 
inoculation  of  a  specific  poison,  why  should 
epidemics  be  more  severe  than  isolated 
cases  .'  for,  as  far  as  ihe  poison  is  concerned, 
a  multitude  is  but  as  one  man,  and  one  maa 
as  a  host. 

Now,  whatever  shape  the  disease  may  as- 
sume, some  will  succumb  in  spite  of  all  the 
assistance  of  art ;  others  require  but  little  in- 
terference, and  some  defy  its  influence  alto- 
gether. However  efficient  the  atmosphere 
may  be  in  allowing  of  the  diffusion  of  the  ma- 
lady, its  influential  power  is  but  conjectural 
as  regards  the  quintessence  of  the  disease. 
It  is  but  too  common  to  enlist  it  into  oar 
service,  to  refer  many  things,  which  we  can- 
not otherwise  explain,  to  abnormal  states  of 
the  air  ;  as  our  forefathers  reduced  all  that 
was  extraordinary  in  physical  phenomena 
to  its  greater  rarity  or  density. 

It  is  probable  that  we  look  too  high  for 
the  explanation  of  what  lies  under  our  feet. 
The  causes  of  evil  are  often  furnished  from 
malarious  poisons,  from  choked  sewers,  haul 
drainage,  stagnant  water  ;  so  that  what  we 
attribute  to  atmospheric  is  perhaps  due  to 
telluric  influence. 

We  lose  sight  of  the  poison  itself  in  these 
speculations.  Why  are  we  to  suppose  that 
it  is  always  the  same  in  quantity,  knowing 
as  we  do,  with  respect  to  small-pox,  that  by 
artificial  dilution  the  virus  is  modified  in  its 
effects  ? 

Two  causes  are  assigned  for  the  apparent 
malignancy  of  epidemics  at  their  commence- 
ment. The  first  is  attributable  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  poison,  which,  as  it  becomes 
more  diffused,  gets  diluted,  and  is  finally 
exhausted.  We  cannot  otherwise  account 
for  the  cessation  of  these  epidemics,  for  no 
change  of  atmosphere  that  we  can  test  wiU 
help  us  out  of  the  dilemma. 

The  great  severity  of  the  disease  is  but 
conjectural  in  many  cases  ;  a  great  many  are 
attacked,  of  whom  c  great  many  perish,  but 
not  more  relatively  to  the  mass  than  in 
other  circumstances.  There  are  no  severer 
forms  of  scarlatina,  nor  any  more  murder- 
ous, than  those  which  occur  sporadically, 
when  what  takes  place  above  our  heads  is  not 
taken  into  the  account. 

We  may  understand  the  influence  of  Si- 
berian frost  upon  contagious  matter,  and 
that  the  plague  may  have  been  so  arrested, 
but,  again,  paludal  poisons  are  not  influ- 
enced by  tropical  heat,  or  mercury  congealing 
cold.  When  the  cholera  invaded  Oranburg, 
the  cold  was  equal  to  freezing  quicksilver, 
but  that  did  not  arrest  its  progress  ;  when  it 
reached  Petersburg  in  the  canicule,  the  same 
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ravages  marked  its  course.  It  was  one  of 
the  hottest  summers  ever  remembered  in  that 
latitude  ;  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  all  on  fire,  and  filled  the  town  with 
clouds  of  smoke.  The  disease  only  ceased 
when  it  no  longer  found  that  state  of  things 
which  would  allow  of  its  combination  with 
animnl  matter,  or  till  its  virus  was  so  diluted 
that  it  no  longer  acted  as  the  same  poison. 

Spontaneous  gangrene  sometimes  occurs 
epidemically  in  France,  and  has  been  attri- 
buted to  a  mixture  of  ergot  of  rye  with  the 
bread.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux,  in  their  late 
Traite  de  Therapeutique,  tried  to  disprove 
this  assertion,  and  insisted  u]ion  it,  that 
ergot,  producing  the  same  symptoms  when 
administered  medicinally,  was  identical  with 
itself  as  a  jioison,  and  that  the  symptoms, 
which  resemble  spontaneous  gangrene,  bore 
only  as  much  analogy  to  them  as  the  rash 
from  belladonna  does  to  scarlet  fever.  That 
the  disease  broke  out  when  the  presence  of 
ergot  could  not  be  satisfactorily  traced,  and 
that  a  contra  many  farmers  had  their  gan- 
grened flower  mixed  up  with  the  rest  without 
experiencing  any  inconvenience. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  has  lately  re- 
ceived two  communications,  which  place  the 
fact  beyond  a  doubt.  A  family  of  seven 
persons  partook  of  bread  containing  a  known 
proportion  of  ergot ;  four  members  of  the 
family  exjierienced  scarcely  any  inconve- 
nience ;  slight  intoxication,  giddiness,  weak- 
ness, &c.  One  of  the  four  suffered  from 
great  prostration  of  strength  and  blotches  on 
the  skin.  The  two  others  presented  all  the 
features  of  the  spontaneous  gangrene  ;  their 
lower  extremities  sloughing  away  without 
inflammation  or  fever  to  the  knee  sockets. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  known  and  tangible 
poison,  which,  when  introduced  into  the 
system,  for  the  most  part  produces  certain 
and  specific  eff"ects  available  by  those  who 
practise  midwifery.  Among  the  persons  to 
whom  this  may  he  administered,  some  may 
present  a  something,  wliich,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  we  call  idiosyncracy,  and  with 
these,  the  same  poison  which  produced  such 
trifling  effects  in  others  generates  in  them 
the  most  alarming  symptoms,  and  almost 
leads  us  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the  cause. 
A  sporadic  disease  is  thus  created,  and  these 
fatal  effects  occur  to  one  in  a  hundred  ;  but 
some  change  takes  place,  and,  what  to-day 
poisons  one  per  cent.,  in  a  week  shall  reign 
epidemically. 

Thus,  in  many  parts  of  France,  this  ergot 
is  not  se|)arated  froni  the  rest  in  bread- 
making,  and  no  disease  occurs,  whilst  in 
other  jjarts,  from  the  same  cause,  spon- 
taneous gangrene  bursts  out  and  decimates 
the  population. 

This  is  just  the  history  of  scarlatina  and 
f  most    of  the  exanthemata.     A   patient  is 

id  to   have  caught  the  disease — where  or 


how  is  perfectly  inexplicable.  It  exists  spo- 
radically, and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  pe- 
culiar constitution,  which  was  the  idiosyn- 
cracy of  the  few,  becomes  the  share  of  the 
many,  and  epidemy  is  established.  Stating 
thus  much,  we  have  advanced  nothing  in  ex- 
jilanation,  except  that  we  repudiate  atmos- 
pheric influence,  or  any  results  from  the 
commotions  in  the  earth's  bowels.  The  cli- 
max of  such  absurd  speculations  is  to  be 
found  in  Hecker's  History  of  the  Black 
Death,  so  admirably  translated  by  Dr.  Ba- 
bington,  p.  51. 

E7ideniic  influence. — That  many  diseases 
are  confined  to  particular  districts  is  a  truth 
as  ancient  as  the  history  of  our  art,  and  that 
such  take  their  title  from  their  locality  is 
equally  well  established. 

The  poet  Juvenal,  who  seems  to  have  had 
a  very  fair  smattering  of  medical  informa- 
tion, has  observed — 

Quis  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus  ? 

which  we  translate  by  the  Derbyshire  neck. 

In  my  route  through  Poland  I  found  the 
plica  polonica  confined  to  the  borders  of  the 
Vistula  ;  hence  it  takes  the  name  of  Weich- 
zelzoft.  We  know  that  many  malignant 
fevers  are  only  met  with  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers  and  estuaries,  and  that  the  dwellers  on 
the  highlands  are  free  from  these  diseases. 
Hence  has  arisen  much  of  the  bitter  dispute, 
the  discordancy,  and  discrepancy  of  opinion, 
concerning  the  contagiousness  of  these  dis- 
orders ;  so  that  we  may  safely  apply  to  these 
disputants,  what  was  said  to  the  Montagues 
and  Cupulets — "  A  plague  on  both  your 
houses." 

With  respect  to  scarlatina,  I  have  known 
it  prevail  so  continually  in  certain  districts 
as  to  deserve  the  title  of  endemic ;  and  of 
one  thing  I  am  now  convinced,  that  its  na- 
ture is  frequently  changed  by  local  circum- 
stances. Whether  this  may  arise  from  mere 
mechanical  mixture  or  chemical  combination 
may  be  matter  of  conjecture. 


ANCIENT  MODE  OF  TREATING  MONO- 
MANIACS. 

About  this  time  (1555,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary)  one  William  Featherstone,  a 
miller's  son,  of  the  age  of  18  years,  named 
and  bruited  himself  to  be  King  Edward  the 
Sixth  ;  for  which  being  api)rehended  and 
examined,  he  answered  as  one  lunatic  ;  and 
thereupon  was  whipjjed  at  a  cart's  tail,  and 
banished  into  the  north.  But  the  year  after, 
spreading  abroad  again  that  King  Edward 
was  alive,  and  that  he  had  talked  with  him, 
he  was  arraigned  and  CDndemned  of  treason, 
and  at  Tyburn  hanged  and  quartered. — 
liaker'a  C/ironiclen. 
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POINTS  IN  THE 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF 

THE  EYE. 

By  James  Jago,  M.B.  Oxon. 
[Continued  from  p.  CO.] 

Mnsca;  volitantes. — There  exists  in 
every  human  eye  certain  globules,  very 
minute,  with  transparent  centres  and 
black  margins.  These  may  be  always 
seen,  in  the  healthy  eye,  by  using  a 
card  with  a  small  puncture. 

Sometimes  these  occupy  in  myriads 
all  the  field  of  view,  and  provided  the 
hole  looked  through  be  sufficiently 
small,  and  the  light;  looked  at  bright, 
always  do  so. 

We  may  also  sometimes  see  chains 
of  them,  or  of  a  kind  nearly  allied  to 
them,  "  convoluted  figures  in  which 
rows  of  globules  appear  to  be  con- 
tained." 

In  some  persons  these  are  always 
present  in  an  exaggerated  form,  even 
when  the  eye  is  fully  open  and  no  pin- 
hole is  used.  These  are  usually  called 
muscae  volitantes. 

These  must  all  be  in  the  vitreous 
humour,  for  the  foUlowing  reasons. 
Firstly,  they  are  manifestly  in  a  fluid, 
for  they  float  or  move  about  in  the 
interior  of  the  eye.  When  we  raise 
the  eye  to  look  at  any  object,  they  evi- 
dently continue  to  move  in  the  same 
direction  even  after  the  eye  is  stopped, 
and  then,  after  balancing  a  moment, 
commence  to  descend  again  to  their 
usual  places.  If  the  eye  be  kept  fixed 
for  a  while,  if  they  have  not  passed  out 
of  the  field  of  vision,  we  observe  them 
to  become  motionless  also.  Secondly, 
when  the  card  is  moved  across  the  axis 
of  the  eye  in  any  direction,  they  move 
in  the  same,  but  only  through  small, 
spaces ;  that  is,  if  we  compare  the 
spaces  1  ravelled  by  these,  or  rather  by 
the  shadows  of  these,  to  those  travelled 
by  that  of  a  tear,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
margin  of  the  hole.  The  tear  passes 
them,  on  a  movement  of  the  card,  with 
great  rapidity.  If  we  employ  a  card 
with  two  holes,  and  get  a  musca  within 
range  of  both,  we  shall  find  that  even 
for  one  which  throws  its  shadows  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  each  other, 
the  angular  distance  between  the  sha- 
dows do  not  even  approximate  to  that 


between  the  centres  of  the  two  holes 
as  they  appear  in  the  field  of  view  (not 
reaching  one-eighth  of  the  distance 
in  my  own  case) :  whilst  we  may  find 
others  for  which  the  distance  between 
the  two  shadows,  if  we  succeed  in  ob- 
taining two,  is  almost  indefinitely  small ; 
and  between  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum distances  for  different  muscae 
there  may  be  observed  almost  all 
values. 

Hence  the  muscae  are  not  far  from 
the  retina,  and  are  far  from  the  cornea ; 
also,  they  are  in  a  fluid.  Therefore 
the  vitreous  is  of  necessity  their  seat. 

I  might  give  other  reasons  for  this 
conclusion.  The  beautifully  defined 
character  of  the  shadows  in  some  cases 
with  the  open  or  naked  eye,  can  only 
be  explained  by  supposing  the  muscae 
to  be  very  near  the  retina.  Those 
which  are  near  the  retina  cause  at  all 
times  a  partial  obscurity  in  the  field  of 
vision  even  without  the  card.  But,  it 
may  happen,  that  a  large  one,  by  its 
size,  even  though  situated  further  from 
the  retina,  may  produce  a  spot  in  the 
field  of  vision  ;  but  then  that  spot  can- 
not have  abruptly  defined  margins  ;  nor 
can  it  show  distinctly  the  texture,  or 
mesh-work  of  the  substance,  which 
causes  it  ;  that  is,  with  the  unassisted 
eye. 

The  eye-lids,  when  approximated  to 
each  other  so  far  as  just  to  allow  of 
vision  between  them,  act  very  nearly 
as  a  pin-hole,  and,  consequently,  bring 
these  musc;cinto  view.  In  addition  to 
this,  inflection  of  light  at  the  lids 
causes  certain  musca;  more  distant  from 
the  axis,  above  and  below  it,  to  come 
into  view. 

Moreover,  the  eye-lashes  of  the  two 
lids  resting  against  each  other,  form, 
as  it  were,  a  number  of  pin-holes,  and 
thus  some  of  the  muscae,  especially 
those  most  remote  from  the  retina,  are 
actually  multiplied,  instead  of  one  ap- 
pearing to  be  three,  foiu',  or  even  more. 
With  pin-holes  placed  side  by  side, 
some  of  the  muscae  may  be  multiplied 
three,  four,  or  more  times,  with  beau- 
tiful accuracy ;  but  with  the  natural, 
but  irregular  ones,  formed  as  just  de- 
scribed, the  shadows  are  multiplied  in 
an  irregularly  broken  manner. 

Now,  a  bright  light  makes  many 
persons  partially  close  the  lids  in  order 
to  protect  the  eye  from  the  intensity  of 
the  light,  and  when  walking  against 
the  sun  on  a  clear  summer's  day,  they 
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do  this  as  far  as  they  can,  and  still  see. 
Hence  the  crowd  of  muscoe  seen  at 
these  times  ;  being  actually  more  in 
number  than  the  particles  in  the  vi 
treous  wliich  cause  these  appearances. 
The  pupil  itself  on  these  occasions  is 
at  its  minimum  diameter,  and,  conse- 
quently, aids  in  the  effect. 

Miiller  (see  his  Physiology,  by  Baly, 
p.  1214)  thus  speaks  of  these  nc-buki.'. 
"  In  many  individuals  these  appear- 
ances are  not  seen,  while,  to  others, 
they  are  very  troublesome.  They  are 
by  some  writers  called  musca3  voli- 
tantes,  and  confounded  with  certain 
symptoms  which  accompany  the  de- 
velopment of  amauroses,  but  they  are 
quite  innocent  in  their  nature,  and  ex- 
ist in  persons  whose  powers  of  vision 
are  most  acute  :  I  have  been  subject  to 
them  from  childhood  :  whether  they  be 
owing  to  particles  floating  in  the 
aqueous  humour,  or  contained  in  the 
ritreous  body,  is  not  known."  Their 
true  place  I  have  pointed  out,  and, 
what  is  more,  all  persons  whatever  will 
be  found  to  have  them  in  some  degree, 
if  they  be  desired  to  use  a  small  pin- 
hole ;  and,  perhaps,  there  are  few  per- 
sons who,  when  walking  under  the  cir- 
cumstances described  above,  have  not 
seen  them  ;  but,  not  having  their  at- 
tention drawn  to  them,  they  do  net 
consider  them,  and  perhaps  have  never 
observed  their  presence.  When  I  have 
desired  persons  who  have  never  coni- 
plained  of  any  disease  in  the  eye,  to 
fook  through  a  pin-hole,  in  order  to 
test  the  assertion  that  these  muscaj  are 
in  all  eyes,  I  have  been  answered, 
"Oh,  yes,  I  see  them,  and  have  occa- 
sionally observed  them  before,  but 
thought  they  were  nothing."  Also,  I 
know  that  many  persons  with  exceed- 
ingly acute  sight,  are  much  troubled 
with  them. 

What  the  "  certain  symptoms  which 
accompany  the  development  of  amau- 
roses" with  which  these  musca;  are 
"confounded"  can  be,  I  confess  myself 
totally  unable  to  understand.  I  be- 
lieve no  such  symptoms  to  exist,  but 
that  the  appearances  complained  of  in 
the  incipient  state  of  tliat  disease  are 
actually  owing  to  these  particles  of  the 
▼itrcous  humour. 

Amaurosis,  as  the  moderns  use  the 
word,  means  diminution,  or  loss  of 
sight,  from  affection  of  the  retin;i,  optic 
nerve,  or  brain,  as  distinguished  from 
that  arising  from  obstruction   to   the 


transmission  of  light  through  the  eye 
to  the  retina ;  and  these  musca;  have 
commonly  been  considered  by  writers 
on  the  eye  as  proving  a  tendency 
to,  if  not  an  actual  commencement  of, 
such  a  disease.  Thus  Cooper,  in  his 
Surgical  Dictionary  (we  may  take  that 
work  as  the  representative  of  the  ag- 
gregate opinion)  says,  (p.  13),  "  One 
of  the  most  common  symptoms  of  a 
beginning  amaurosis,  is  an  appearance, 
in  the  patient's  fancy,  as  if  gnats,  or 
flies,  were  flying  about  before  his 
eyes  (Visus  Muscarum,  Myo-des-opsia). 
Sometimes,  transparent,  dark-streaked, 
circular,  or  serpentine  diminutive  bo- 
dies, appear  as  flying  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  before  the  eyes,  often  sud- 
denly ascending,  and  as  quickly  falling 
down  again,  and  chiefly  annoying  the 
patient  and  confusing  his  sight  when 
he  looks  at  strongly  illuminated  or 
white  objects.  The  substances  thus 
appearing  to  fly  about  before  the  pa- 
tient's eyes  are  termed  niusca3  voli- 
tantes ;  mouches  volantes,  (Beer,  Lehre, 
&c.  b.  ii.,  p.  424).  If  what  obstructs 
the  sight  be  a  single  black  speck,  it 
receives  the  name  of  scotoma." 

"  This  illusive  perception  of  various 
substances  being  in  rapid  motion  before 
the  eyes  gradually  increases  ;  the  sub- 
stances themselves  become  less  and. 
less  transparent,  and,  at  length,  are  so 
connected  together,  that  they  form  a 
kind  of  network,  or  gauze,  by  which 
all  objects  are  more  or  less  obscured. 
This  is  another  symptom  of  amaurosis, 
technically  called  visus  retriculatus." 

We  might  imagine,  at  the  first 
glance,  that  Cooper  means  to  convey 
the  impression  that  these  mnscic  are 
not  due  to  any  material  cause,  but  exist 
only  in  the  patient's  imagination,  as 
much  as  the  appearances  before  the 
eyes  of  those  with  delirium  tremens 
exist  only  in  theirs ;  but  that  such  is 
not  his  intention  is  perhaps  apparent 
from  the  end  of  the  quotation, 

1  have,  through  having  very  excellent 
sight,  a  great  number  of  these  figures; 
they  are  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  sliades. 
In  my  left  eye  1  have  one,  which  looks 
against  the  sky  like  a  bundle  of  cob- 
web, so  rolled  or  folded  together  that 
the  mesh-work  is  indistinguishable;  I 
see  it  at  all  times  if  there  be  sufficient 
light ;  when  reading,  it  follows  the  eye 
about  three  lines  below  the  one  I  am 
reading.  With  the  card  it  has  the 
mesh-work,    or     globule    appearance, 
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most  marked,  with  the  interstices  filled 
up  in  many  places,  so  as  to  look  jet- 
black  and  thick.  It  throws  oat  three 
long  narrow  arms,  which  occupy  more 
than  half  the  linear  field  of  vision. 
This  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of 
a  class.  With  the  card,  or  nearly 
closed  eye,  I  see  another  kind  (appa- 
rently) as  if  white  centre  spaces  of 
considerable  length,  lightly  shaded  on 
either  side,  the  great  majority  being 
vertical,  or  nearly  so,  and  not  much 
twisted.  On  applying  the  tests  I 
have  proposed,  I  find  these  to  be  the 
most  distant  of  all  from  the  retina, 
and  they  are,  I  believe,  near  the  crys- 
talline lens,  which  may  account  too  for 
their  peculiar  appearance;  (see  what 
I  have  said  upon  the  part  of  the  cone 
of  light  issuing  through  the  hole,  in 
which  a  particle  of  given  size  is  placed,) 
and  inflection  of  light  at  the  particles 
themselves  may  promote  this  effect. 

Besides  these,  1  have  in  either  eye 
two  or  three  spots,  which  are  worthy 
of  a  particular  consideration.  These 
are  different  from  the  others,  both  in  a 
characteristic  appearance,  and  as  to 
motion.  They  ordinarily  seem  to  be 
intensely  black,  and  one  in  my  right 
eye  has  a  narrow  black  ring  round  it. 
They  are  all  perfect  circles.  None  of 
them  are  in  the  axis  of  vision,  nor  cor- 
respond to  the  place  of  the  punctum 
CBBCum.  As  a  general  law,  I  only  see 
them  in  bright  sunlight,  or  when  look- 
ing at  a  white  surface  strongly  illumi- 
nated, as  a  white  pavement,  or  table- 
cloth, on  a  bright  summer's  day  (but  I 
sometimes  see  one  or  two  on  cloudy 
days)  when  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
foot,  they  appear  to  have  a  diameter  of 
half  a  line  to  a  line.  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  to  one  only,  viz.  one  in  my 
light  eye,  placed  a  little  without  the 
axis.  If  I  fix  my  eye  on  anything,  as 
the  top  of  a  chimney,  it  seems  to  be 
fixed  to  the  left  of  it ;  at  least,  I  can 
perceive  no  dropping  as  with  the  ordi- 
nary muscaB.  Nevertheless,  one  would 
think  that  it  does  move  from  its  place 
sometimes,  for  occasionally,  when  every 
circumstance  seems  favourable  to  ils 
appearance,  I  cannot  find  it,  nor  does 
it  seem  always  to  be  at  exactly  the 
same  angular  distance  from  the  eye's 
axis,  and  yet  when  it  is  present,  I  can- 
not satisfy  myself,  and  I  have  tried 
from  time  to  time  for  the  last  four 
years,  that  it  has  any  motion  indepen- 
dent of  that  of  the  eye.     Sometimes  I 


fancy  that  I  can  detect  a  little  floating; 
at  other  times  it  seems  perfectly  fixed; 
the  ordinary  muscae  passing  it  in  the 
field  of  vision  frequently.  From  these 
circumstances,  I  began  to  imagine, 
before  I  thought  of  employing  the  pia- 
hole  for  such  purposes,  though,  ia 
spite  of  the  cases  of  hemiopia,  and 
others  of  paralysis  of  a  part  only  of  the 
nerve  of  vision,  I  found  it  very  difficult 
to  credit  such  a  notion,  that  it  must 
depend  upon  a  defect-spot  in  the  re- 
tina, or  the  paralysis  of  a  few  papillae 
or  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  But,  on 
using  the  card,  I  found  this  spot  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  a  thick  black 
circumference  with  a  transparent  cen- 
tre space,  the  diameter  of  this  being 
about  one  third  the  whole.  With  two 
holes  placed  together,  I  found  it  pos- 
sible, by  moving  about  the  eye,  or  the 
card,  to  obtain  two  separate  shadows 
of  it,  certainly  very  close  together,  yefc 
separated  by  a  distinct  interval.  This 
alone  is  proof  positive  that  the  particle 
throwing  the  shadows  is  in  the  vi- 
treous, and  is  not  quite  close  to  the  re- 
tina. If  we  suppose  this  particle  to 
occasionally  revolve  about  an  axis 
through  an  angle  of  90",  it  might 
account  for  the  phenomena  mentioned 
above.  The  others  mentioned  being 
further  from  tb.e  axis  of  vision,  I  have 
not  examined  them  with  the  same  care, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  do  so,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  one  described  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  all.  These  spots, 
when  I  first  observed  them,  gave  me 
considerable  annoyance,  and  do  some- 
times even  now.     Is  this  scotoma  ? 

Dr.  Jacob,  of  Dublin  (I  quote  from 
his  own  mouth),  makes  a  distinctioa 
between  floating  nebulce  and  fixed, 
considering  the  latter  as  much  more 
likely  to  lead  to  complete  loss  of  sight 
than  the  former.  Imagining  the  fixed, 
I  presume,  but  I  do  not  recollect  if  he 
said  so,  as  belonging  to  the  retina,  and 
the  others  as  due  to  a  material  cause 
in  some  part  of  the  lenticular  structure. 
But  the  fallacy  of  such  a  diagnosis  is 
manifest  from  what  has  been  stated  just 
above. 

Since  these  particles  are  in  every 
vitreous  humour,  it  would  appear  that 
theyjare  essential  to  a  vitreous  humour? 
that  the  idea  of  a  vitreous  humour  (E 
include  the  hyaloid  membrane  in  this 
term)  cannot  be  complete  without 
them.  But,  the  question  presents  it- 
self, are  they  in  all  eyes  in  the  same 
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proportion  ?  This  has  always  been 
answered  in  the  negative,  and,  further, 
that  this  proportion  varies  in  different 
ej-es  from  zero  almost  to  infinity.  I 
have  shown  that  the  proportion  never 
even  approaches  zero.  How  far,  then, 
is  the  remaining  part  of  the  answer 
right  ?     This  is  not  very  easy  to  settle. 

The  first  time  I  ever  noticed  any 
nebuliE  in  my  own  eyes  was  about  four 
years  ago.  I  hud  been  reading  Miiller, 
where  he  talks  of  luminous  spectra  to 
be  produced  by  pressure  on  the  eye. 
I  foolishly,  in  testing  a  fancy  of  my 
own,  jn'essed  on  my  eyes  with  conside- 
rable force.  A  week  after  I  observed 
a  black  spot  to  follow  my  eyes,  and  my 
attention  being  attracted  to  this,  I  soon 
found  crowds  of  them.  In  this  case, 
one  would  think  that  a  great  increase 
must  have  suddenly  taken  place,  and 
that  this  was  caused  by  pressure. 
However,  I  will  mention  that  I  had  for 
some  time  previously  been  employing 
my  eyes  excessively  in  reading,  and 
was  suffering  from  constipation  (which 
is  not  natural  with  me)  in  a  great  de- 
gree, resulting  probably  from  want  of 
sufficient  exercise.  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  nebula;  have  varied  in  quan- 
titj'  since  ;  at  least,  the  more  trouble- 
some ones  remain  as  they  Mere  then. 
And  it  is  so  common  to  hear  persons 
complain  of  the  sudden  ai)pearance  of 
musccE  volitantes,  and  that  they  tease 
them  considerably  in  their  ordinary 
avocations,  that  it  would  seem  absurd 
to  doubt  that  this  is  due  to  a  new  de- 
posit in  the  vitreous  humour. 

I  do  not  deny  that  an  abnormal 
quantity  of  those  particles  which  pro- 
duce these  appearances  do  in  many 
cases  exist.  Nevertheless,  1  believe 
that  in.  very  many  cases,  perhaps  the 
majority,  no  such  increase  has  taken 
place.  1.  These  musca;  may  have  al- 
ways existed  in  the  same  quantity  but 
have  been  disregarded.  2.  Any  cause 
which  makes  the  patient  partially  close 
the  lids,  as  excess  of  light,  irritability 
of  the  retina,  or  branclies  of  tlie  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  which  go  to  the  eyes  ; 
a  heavy,  sleepy  state,  such  as  some- 
times jiroceeds  from  dyspepsia,  hypo- 
chondriasis, hysteria,  &c. ;  incomi)letc 
ptosis,  certain  permanent  states  of  the 
iris,  the  result  of  disease,  Sec.  may 
cause  musca;  that  had  always  existed, 
but  unseen,  to  come  into  view. 

Persons  who  begin  to  suspect  tlieir 
sight   to   be   failing   are   too  alive  to 


symptoms  to  any  longer  allow  appear- 
ances which  they  cannot  explain  to 
remain  unnoticed  ;  they  try  their  eyes 
under  all  circumstances,  and  carefully 
record  every  phenomenon  which  pre- 
sents itself  in  connection  with  vision. 
Hence  the  number  of  fiery,  dancing 
spectra,  which  they  discover  in  the 
shut  eye,  and  muscae  volitantes  in  the 
open.  There  are  some  musca  voli- 
tantes in  all  eyes,  and  so  in  slowly 
formed  amaurosis  they  must  always  be 
seen,  even  though  no  increase  what- 
ever has  taken  place.  If  patients  with 
small  cataracts  be  questioned,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  will  complain  of 
these  muscft  also,  even  when  the  cata- 
ract has  reached  a  considerable  size, 
so  that  it  can  be  seen  by  another  per- 
son occupying  apparently  all  the  pupil. 
Many  patients,  when  no  amaurosis 
is  present,  complain  of  these  muscaj  as 
being  tormenting  ;  if  they  be  desired  to 
look  through  a  pin-hole,  (and  they  will 
see  through  it  pretty  well  with  a  cata- 
ract of  some  size),  or  towards  a  bright 
light  with  the  nearly  closed  eye,  they 
will  sec  great  quantities  of  these  muscce. 
In  further  confirmation  of  the  effect 
j.roduced  by  a  patient's  attention  being 
drawn  to  what  passes  in  his  own  eyes, 
I  will  add,  that  persons  never  having 
dreamed  of  any  disease  in  their  eyes 
have,  since  I  have  drawn  their  atten- 
tion to  these  nebul.t,  seen  them,  under 
favourable  conditions,  in  profuse  quan- 
tities. 

Consequently  patients  may  be  met 
with  musctc,  1st,  that  are  essen- 
tial, or  exist  only  in  the  normal  degree  ; 
2d,  that  are  accidental,  or  exist  in  an 
abnormal  degree. 

On  the  first  case  there  may  be  no 
disease,  but  the  patient  has  discovered 
their  presence  from  some  accident,  or 
has  for  the  first  time  been  led  to  con- 
sider them.  Or  his  being  led  to  con- 
sider them  may  have  arisen  from  some 
disease  of  the  eye  making  him  aware 
of  failing  sight,  when  they  are  a  symp- 
tom of  such  disease.  Again,  certain 
diseases,  by  their  effects,  mediate  or  im- 
mediate, on  the  ordinary  positions  of 
the  lids,  «S:c.  cause  these  to  be  seen; 
and  here  they  may  be  considered  as 
even  more  directly  still  symptomatic  of 
those  diseases. 

In  the  other  case  they  are  themselves 
the  disease.  May  not  these  particles 
in  the  vitreous  sometimes  accumulate 
to  such  extent  as  to  cause  a  very  great 
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obstruction  to  light,  equal,  at  least,  to  a 
decided  amblyopia,  whilst  the  special 
nervous  part  of  vision,  and,  indeed,  ail 
the  rest  of  the  eye,  remains  sound? 
This  is  possible,  and  is  worth  investi- 
gating. 

Should  an  increase  of  these  particles 
take  place  at  the  same  time  that  amau- 
rosis is  being  developed,  for  I  believe 
this  to  be  frequently  the  fact,  (and  the 
same  of  any  other  disease)  it  should 
be  considered  rather  as  a  complication 
than  as  a  symptom,  and  would  be 
more  likely  to  occur  in  connection  with 
lesion  of  the  retina  than  that  of  the 
optic  nerve  or  brain.  It  is,  however, 
no  easy  matter  to  determine  whether 
the  patient  has  experienced  an  increase 
or  not.  There  is  the  same  difficulty 
in  determining  in  any  given  case  of 
increase,  whether  a  re-absorption  (whe- 
ther by  medical  aid,  or  by  the  efforts 
of  nature)  has  really  taken  place  or  not. 

Muscoe  volitantes,  as  symptoms  of 
disease,  not  only  of  the  eye,  but  of 
more  distant  organs,  hold  an  important 
place,  but  their  true  symptomatic  value 
has  never  been  resolved.  The  hope 
of  furnishing  some  data  to  the  deter- 
mination of  this  point  has  led  me  to 
consider  them  at  such  length. 

As  a  direct  symptom  of  paralysis  of 
the  special  nerve  of  vision,  much  too 
much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  them 
by  some,  who  describe  them,  even  when 
unaccompanied  by  other  symptoms, 
almost  as  diagnostic  of  its  incipiency, 
or,  at  least,  showing  great  aptness  for 
it.  This  is  very  far  from  the  truth, 
and  many  persons  on  first  observing 
their  presence  are  alarmed  to  a  very 
unnecessary  e.xtent,  though  amaurosis 
is  truly  an  alarming  thing  :  I  have  met 
with  several  such  cases.  The  fact  of 
muscEB  being  well  seen,  and  their  mo- 
tions ea'^ily  followed,  does  not  prove 
insensibility  of  the  retina,  but  quite  the 
contrary  :  or,  taken  alone,  they  show 
not  the  presence  but  the  absence  of 
amaurosis.  That  is,  their  being  well 
seen  shows  this,  as  the  well-being  of 
any  thing  else  does  the  same. 

We  must  not  imagine,  when  we  see 
the  muscae  descending  after  an  upward 
motion  of  the  eye,  that  they  do  so  be- 
cause they  have  a  greater  specific  gra- 
vity than  the  vitreous  humour.  The 
contrary  is  nearer  the  truth.  From  the 
internal  motions  of  the  fluid  on  raising 
the  eye  they  are  depressed,  and  conse- 
quently seem  to  rise  as  well  by  this 


motion  as  by  the  actual  upward  motion 
of  the  eye  itself.  When  the  eye  is 
brought  to  rest,  they,  by  their  buoy- 
ancy, or,  what  is  far  more  probable,  by 
the  recovery  of  its  original  form  and 
place  by  the  vitreous  humour  brought 
about  by  the  connections  of  the  hya- 
loid membrane,  and  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  neighbouring  parts,  rise  again  lo 
their  original  places,  and  thus  appear 
to  sink.  In  like  manner,  if  we  give  a 
sudden  lateral  motion  of  the  eyes,  they 
follow  it,  and  then  regain  their  places 
by  an  opposite  motion  ;  and,  even  if, 
after  looking  upward  for  a  time,  we 
suddenly  depress  the  eyes  through  any 
angle,  the  muscse  will  likewise  be  de- 
pressed, and  then  regain  their  places 
oy  an  upward  motion. 

What  can  be  the  course  of  this  inter- 
nal motion  ?  The  greater  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  particles  is  out  of  question, 
and  there  is  left  muscular  pressure  in 
prescribed  directions,  and  the  vis  iner- 
tijE  of  the  vitreous  itself.  It  probably 
results  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from 
the  latter  cause.  But  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  decide  this  point  by  experiment. 
It  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  move 
the  eye  by  means  of  the  head  alone,  so 
that  it  be  not  pressed  upon  at  all  by  its 
own  muscles,  by  reason  of  sympathetic 
action.  There  cannot  be  anything 
like  free  motion  in  such  a  cell-divided 
fluid.  A  very  small  motion  of  a  musca 
would  cause  its  shadow  to  travel 
through  a  large  portion  of  the  field  of 
vision  :  and  very  often,  in  our  endea- 
vours to  watch  some  that  are  out  of  the 
axis  of  vision,  we,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, follow  their  motions  with  the 
eye,  and  thus  increase  their  motion. 

The  more  I  consider  their  connected 
chain-like  character,  their  figures  re- 
mainingal  ways  extended, their  branches 
thrown  out  in  so  many  different  direc- 
tions, and  to  such  great  lengths,  the 
different  parts  of  these  figures  changing 
their  relative  positions  but  very  little, 
so  that  each  musca  has,  so  to  speak, 
a  home  in  the  vitreous,  to  which  after 
each  disturbance  it  finally  returns,  the 
more  I  feel  disposed  to  regard  them 
as  fringes,  or  processes  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  or  as  deposits  in  it.  In  this 
case  increase  of  these  may  result  from 
inflammation  of  this  membrane. 

The  optical  principle  which  I  have 
used  to  find  the  seat  of  the  muscse  vo- 
lil antes  being  a  general  one,  or  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  eye,  one  might  ima- 
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gine  that  it  might  be  practised  wilh 
great  advantage  to  diagnose  between 
cataract  and  amaurosis  in  their  inci- 
pient stages.  However,  this  will  not 
be  found  to  be  so;  for  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  instruct  patients  to  try  such 
delicate  experiments  as  are  necessary. 
Besides,  the  ordinary  cataract,  though 
commonly  commencing  in  the  centre 
of  the  lens,  is  of  too  diflascd  a  nature, 
being,  in  short,  merely  existing  in  the 
greatest  degree  in  the  centre,  and  gra- 
dually less  and  less  from  the  centre  to- 
wards the  circumference,  and  not  like 
a  distinct  seed-like  spot,  perfectly,  or 
nearly  so,  impervious  to  light,  occupy- 
ing the  central  part  of  the  lens:  from 
this  it  results  that  there  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct well-defined  shadow  thrown  on 
the  retina,  but,  in  all  positions  of  the 
card,  the  patient  sees  only  as  it  were  a 
general  mist. 

Nevertheless  there  are  certain  species 
of  cataracts  true,  or  false,  of  a  more 
partial  character,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple may  be  used.  There  are  certain 
©ther  points  of  the  disease  of  the  eye 
which  it  is  capable  of  determining,  and 
modifications  of  it  may  give  us  valu- 
able information  even  in  the  ordinary 
cataracts.  I  hope  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  our  means  of  diagnosing  some 
of  these  diseases  at  a  future  day. 

21,  Regent  Street,  Cheltenham, 
Marcli  12,  1S45. 
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[V/e  are  indebted  to  Dr.  R.  Lee  for  the 

two   following    cases,    which    present 
many  points  of  interest.— Eu.  Gaz.] 

In  the  last  week  of  February  1845, 
the  bodies  of  two  native  women,  who 
had  died  suddenly,  were  sent  to  me  for 
examination. 

A,  dead  for  three  days ;  body  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  decomposition  ;  was 
said  to  have  been  recently  delivered, 
and,  on  her  dealh-bcd,  to  have  accused 
the  man  with  whom  she  cohabited,  of 
having  caused  abortion. 

There  were  no  external  abnormal 
appearances,  and  on  laying  open  tlie 
abdominal  cavity,  the  viscera  at  first 
sight  appeared  healthy  ;  but  on  pro- 
ceeding to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
pelvis,  the  intestines  were  found  to  be 


in  a  state  of  acute  inflammation,  with 
lymph  freely  effused  on  their  surface  ; 
and  floating  among  them,  and  lying 
transversely,  was  found  a  piece  of  stick, 
about  5^  inches  long,  of  the  thickness 
of  a  small  quill,  with  one  end  slightly 
sharpened,  and  the  other  looking  as  if 
it  might  have  been  broken  off.  Oa 
examining  the  uterus,  its  fundus  was 
discovered  to  have  been  perforated  (in 
the  axis  of  the  organ)  by  the  piece  of 
stick, — a  small  hole,  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  its  passage,  still  remaining  open. 
The  contents  of  the  uterus,  which  was 
about  one-half  larger  than  its  normal 
size,  had  been  recently  evacuated,  and 
the  part  to  which  the  placenta  had 
been  attached  was  plainly  recognizable. 
The  left  ovary  contained  a  distinct 
corpus  luteum,  with  its  central  ca- 
vity still  open,  which  might  indicate 
about  seven  months'  advance  in  preg- 
nancy. No  laceration  of  the  os  uteri 
was  discoverable,  and  il  was  not  known 
what  had  become  of  the  foetus. 

The  introduction  of  pieces  of  stick 
into  the  uterus  is  here  a  very  common 
mode  of  producing  abortion  (which  is 
a  very  frequent  crime  in  India)  ;  and 
many  cases  are  on  record  in  Europe,  in 
which  they  have  been  found  after  death 
fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus ;  but 
cases  such  as  this,  in  which  the  stick 
has  been  forced  fairly  through  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  must  be  rare.  The 
stick  may  originally  have  been  of 
double  its  present  length,  and  been 
broken  off  by  the  violence  employed  in 
introducing  it.  The  evidence  went  to 
shew,  that  no  one  but  the  man  with 
whom  she  cohabited,  could  have  had 
access  to  her;  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  woman  herself  could 
have  used  sufl^icicnt  force  to  have 
pierced  the  walls  of  the  uterus  ;  it  must 
therefore  have  been  introduced  by  the 
man,  and  its  passing  through  the  axis 
of  the  uterus  must  have  been  acci- 
dental. 

From  native  accounts,  it  woiild  seem 
that  death  followed  in  about  eighteen 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

Death  from  Violence  or  Disease — 
Extra-ulerine  Pre(jnanvy. 

B,  dead  about  twelve  hours ;  said  to 
have  received  a  beating  from  her  iius- 
band,  and  to  have  died  soon  afterwards 
of  cholera. 

One  or  two  slight  contusions  were 
observed  over  the  ribs  ;  abdomen  not 
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unnaturally  swollen ;  body  that  of  a 
healthy  woman.  On  opening  the  ab- 
domen, it  was  found  quite  full  of  dark- 
coloured  blood,  chiefly  fluid,  but  with 
coaguia  mixed.  The  intestines  were 
rather  pale.  Proceeding  downwards, 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  pelvis  was 
found  to  be  occupied  by  a  large  and 
pretty  firm  coagulum.  The  bleeding 
was  ascertained  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  rupture  of  the  left  Fallopian  tube. 
About  a  hand-basin  full  and  a  half  of 
blood  was  removed,  but  unfortunately 
no  trace  of  an  ovum  could  be  found. 
The  uterus  was  then  removed,  and  on 
examination  presented  the  following 
appearances.  Os  tincse :  lips  freely 
agglutinated  by  the  secretion  of  the 
Nabothian  glands ;  body  perhaps  a 
trifle  larger  than  in  its  natural  state  ; 
interior  slightly  vascular,  and  lined 
with  jelly ;  no  trace  whatever  of  a  de- 
cidua.  A  bristle  was  passed  without 
difliculty  along  the  left  Fallopian  tube 
for  an  inch,  up  to  the  walls  of  a  tumor 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  whence 
the  haemorrhage  had  proceeded.  The 
coats  of  the  tube,  forming  the  walls  of 
the  tumor,  were  mucti  attenuated,  and 
displayed  a  purple  discoloration  ;  there 
was  a  small  rent  in  them  posteriorly, 
but  scarcely  large  enough  to  allow  of 
the  passage  of  the  point  of  the  little 
finger  through  it.  The  interior  of  the 
tumor  was  occupied  by  a  firm  coagu- 
lum, and  no  trace  of  the  recent  attach- 
ment of  an  ovum  to  it  could  be  made 
out.  Right  ovary  externally  wrinkled, 
containing  two  old  corpora  lutea,  one, 
though  not  the  size  of  a  millet-seed, 
having  a  distinct  central  cavity.  Left 
ovary  full,  and  vascular  at  one  or  two 
points,  where  the  peritoneal  covering 
was  tense  and  shining,  with  one  or  two 
seeming  holes  and  cicatrices  on  its  sur- 
face, but  none  pervious  to  a  bristle.  It 
contained  two  corpora  lutea,  one  old,  the 
other  recent,  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  small  bean,  its  yellow  matter  having 
a  slightly  radiated  appearance,  and 
with  the  lining  membrane  of  its  cen- 
tral cavity  highly  vascular,— it  was 
probably  a  month  or  five  weeks  old. 

Although  cases  like  this  can  seldom  be 
the  subject  of  medico-legal  inquiry,  yet 
the  question,  how  far  the  haemorrhage 
may  have  been  accelerated  by  the  use 
of  violence,  is  of  some  interest ;  and  as 
the  frequency  of  the  existence  of  a  de- 
cidua  in  the  uterus,  in  cases  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy,  is  still  a  "  vexata 


questio,"   its   absence  in  this  case,  is 
worthy  of  being  noted. 

JoHX  Macphersox, 
Civil  Assist. -Surgeon. 
Howrah,  Calcutta,  March  7,  1845. 


TREATMENT  OF 
POISONING  BY  PRUSSIC  ACID. 

GOOD  EFFECTS  OF  COLD  AFFUSION. KE» 

COVERY  AFTER  LARGE  DOSES. 

Sir, 

As  the  following  statement  appears 
interesting  at  the  present  moment,  in- 
asmuch as  it  shows,  I  think,  the  great- 
est length  of  time  the  human  subject 
has  been  observed  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  without 
producing  death,  I  shall  feel  obliged 
by  its  insertion  in  the  Gazette. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Taylor. 

Cricklade,  April  15,  1845. 

H G ,   aged  59,   a  healthy 

agricultural  labourer,  rather  stout  made, 
applied  to  be  relieved  from  ascarides, 
and  was  furnished  with  a  draught  con- 
taining 01.  Ricini,  jvj.,  Spt.  Tereb-jij. 
which  he  was  directed  to  take  early  in 
the  morning.  His  wife,  at  the  same 
time,  was  taking  pr  ussic  acid  of  Scheele's 
strength  for  a  dyspeptic  affection.  The 
wife's  bottle  contained  sixty  minims 
of  Scheele's  acid,  diluted  with  three 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  of  which  she 
took  one  tea-spoonful  in  toast  and 
water  three  times  a  day.  She  had  taken, 
as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  about 
one-fourth  part  of  the  medicine,  or  six: 
drachms,  containing  fifteen  minims  of 
the  acid :  there  remained  in  the  bottle 
eighteen  drachms,  containing  forty-five 
drops  of  the  acid,  the  whole  of  which 
was  swallowed  by  the  husband  instead 
of  the  draught  prescribed  for  him : 
he  had  no  sooner  taken  it  than  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  constriction  of  the 
diaphragm,  with  a  sense  of  suffocation. 
He  walked  to  the  outer  door  of  the 
house,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  paces, 
when  he  fell  insensiljJe,  and,  in  his 
fall,  broke  a  large  pan,  which  was  full 
of  water,  the  contents  of  which  pretty 
well  saturated  his  clothes,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  had  a  benef  cial  influence  upon 
him.  The  accident  took  place  about  half 
past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
it  was  not  until  twenty  minutes  after 
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eleven,  or  nearly  four  hours  after  taking 
the  acid,  that  he  showed  symptoms  of 
returning  animation.  At  this  time  he 
was  seen  by  Mr.  Currie,  a  gentleman 
at  present  assisting  me,  who,  on  mak- 
ing inquiries  as  to  what  he  had 
taken,  discovered  the  mistake,  when, 
by  the  application  of  cold  water  and 
ammonia,  he  was  soon  restored.  When 
coming  to  himself  he  vomited  freely, 
but  no  odour  of  the  acid  was  perceptible 
in  what  he  threw  off  his  stomach  ! 
The  next  day  he  was  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  hot  bricks,  and  hot  bottles 
of  water,  which  had  been  applied  to 
him  with  too  liberal  a  hand  during  the 
state  of  insensibility  before  Mr.  Currie 
saw  him,  and  which  is  now  his  only 
ailment. 

[The  acid  which  was  here  taken 
was  supposed  in  the  first  place  to 
have  been  Scheele's.  On  analysis, 
however,  it  was  found  that  fifty 
drops  gave  only  five  grains  of  well- 
washed  and  dried  cyanide  of  silver 
(equal  to  one  grain  of  anhydrous  prus- 
sic  acid).  The  patient,  therefore,  swal- 
lowed a  dose  equal  to  that  taken  in  Mr. 
Hicks's  case,  elsewhere  reported  (Vol. 
XXXV.  p.  893),  i.  e.  nine-lent/ts  of  a 
(/rain  of  anhydrous  acid,  which  shows 
that  this  dose  may  be  taken  without 
always  proving  fatal,  although  in  this 
instance  the  patient,  a  stout  healthy 
man,  had  a  narrow  escape  of  his  life, 
for  he  onl}'  began  to  recover  after 
hours.  This  case  shows  that  in  re- 
porting a  case  of  poisoning  by  prussic 
acid,  it  is  always  necessary,  if  possible, 
to  determine  the  exact  strength  of  the 
acid  from  part  of  the  poison  taken  ;  for 
the  acid  here  used  was  reputed  to  be 
Scheele's,  when  it  turned  out  to  be  no 
stronger  than  that  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia. It  proves  that  a  person,  after 
having  swallowed  such  a  dose,  may 
have  the  power  of  running  a  conside- 
rable distance;  and  further,  that  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  in  the  short 
space  of /o7/r  hours,  after  nine-tenths 
of  a  grain  have  been  swallowed,  may 
leave  no  smell  of  prussic  acid.  This 
case  is  in  many  respects  interesting  and 
important.] 

We  add  to  this  two  other  cases, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  cold  affusion. 

Case  of  Poisoning  bij  Jlydrocyunic 
Acid. 
Mr.  Ilarthill  has  related  a  case  of  re- 
covery from  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic 


acid,  which  recently  occurred  under 
his  care.  He  was  summoned  to  a  sol- 
dier, aged  23,  about  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  15th  of  January,  and 
was  informed  that  he  had  taken  poison. 
He  found  him  insensible,  with  convul- 
sions. The  mouth  having  been  forced 
open,  emetics  of  mustard  and  sulphate 
of  zinc  were  exhibited.  Mr.  Harthill 
sent  to  Mr.  Law,  at  the  Infirmary, 
who  arrived  shortly  with  a  stomach- 
pump,  which  was  used  for  injecting 
the  stomach,  for  the  tube  could  not  be 
introduced  far  enough  to  withdraw  any- 
fluid  ;  a  stream  of  cold  water  was  ap- 
plied to  the  spine,  and  turpentine 
eneniiita  administered.  The  effects  of 
the  cold  water  were  instantaneous, 
feeling  and  consciousness  becoming 
immediately  evident.  Powerful  stimuli, 
brandy  and  ammonia,  were  adminis- 
tered ;  sinapisms  to  the  thighs,  and  in 
about  four  hours,  eight  minims  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium  were  given.  The  next  day 
he  was  much  recovered,  and  has  since 
been  sent  to  head  quarters.  On  mak- 
ing search,  an  ounce  phial  was  found, 
smelling  very  strongly  of  hydrocyanic 
acid— labelled,  but  with  the  name  of 
the  druggist  cut  off,  apparently  by  de- 
sign, and  no  account  could  be  obtained 
as  to  the  place  where  it  could  be  pro- 
cured. {Prov.  Med.  Jour.  Mar.  1845.) 
The  quantity  taken  is  not  stated. 

Poiwning  by  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

The  following  case  was  originally  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Banks,  of  Louth,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Med.and  SurgicalJournal*. 
We  are  induced  to  extract  it  in  an 
abridged  form,  as  the  treatment  appears 
to  have  been  quite  successful  in  an 
almost  hopeless  case. 

A  girl,  a't.  19,  while  labouring  under 
dyspepsia,  took  hydrocyanic  acid  as  a 
medicine.  In  order  that  she  might 
have  it  in  as  cheap  a  form  as  possible, 
an  ounce  and  a  half  vial  was  sent,  con- 
taining forty  drops  of  the  acid  in  the 
whole  mixture,  of  which  she  was  di- 
rected to  take  a  tea-spoonful  in  ca- 
momile tea.  She  did  not  attend  to  the 
directions,  and  carelessly  poured  out 
into  a  cnp  rather  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  mixture  (therefore 
thirty  drops  of  acid)  into  a  cup,  and 
drank  it  off.  Immediately  after  taking 
it,  she  exclaimed,  "  bread  !  bread  !" 
and  in  another  iustant  her  mother  per- 
ceived her  spring  up  convulsively  from 

*  Vol.  xlviii.  p.  44. 
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her  seat,  and  quickly  ran  to  her  as- 
sistance. The  mother  states  that  she 
was  then  quite  senseless ;  her  teeth 
firmly  set,  and  her  eyes  staring  and 
fixed.  Two  medical  men  arrived  in 
five  minutes  after  the  dose  was  taken. 
No  stimulants  could  be  administered, 
as  she  was  unable  to  swallow.  The 
convulsive  stage  was  now  passed.    The 

f)atient  was  lying  on  the  floor,  sense- 
ess  ;  the  limbs  quite  flaccid ;  eyes  fixed 
and  glistening  ;  pupils  dilated,  and 
wholly  insensible  ;  respiration  slow 
and  feeble,  and  the  pulse  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, with  a  cold  clammy  sweat 
over  the  surface.  In  spite  of  stimulants 
being  introduced  into  the  stomach  by 
the  stomach-pump,  there  was  no  ame- 
lioration in  the  symptoms.  Cold  affu- 
sion was  then  employed.  A  stream  of 
cold  water  from  a  large  pitcher  held  at 
some  distance  above  was  allowed  to 
fall  upon  the  head.  In  a  minute  after- 
wards, the  patient  began  to  move.  She 
then  became  convulsed,  and  writhed 
and  moaned  as  if  in  agony.  The  re- 
spiration became  stronger,  the  pulse 
fuller.  The  cold  affusion  was  repeated, 
when  she  again  cried  out  as  if  in  great 
pain,  extended  the  extremities,  and 
passed  an  involuntary  evacuation.  The 
pulse  and  breathing  continued  to  im- 
prove, and  there  was  some  appearance 
of  returning  consciousness.  She  was 
placed  in  a  warm  bed  ;  reaction  fol- 
lowed, and  in  a  few  hours  she  appeared 
quite  sensible  and  collected,  but  had 
no  recollection  of  anything  that  had 
transpired.  She  was  ill  and  weak  for 
a  few  days,  and  complained  of  weight, 
pain,  and  heat  of  the  head,  with  some 
gastric  uneasiness,  but  which  were  soon 
relieved.     She  perfectly  recovered. 

[This  case  is  highly  interesting  as 
showing  the  good  efiects  of  cold  affu- 
sion. There  is  reasonable  ground  to 
attribute  the  recovery  of  this  patient  to 
the  practice.  It  is  far  better  than  ve- 
nesection, which  can  only  be  prejudi- 
cial, where  a  powerful  sedative  effect 
has  been  produced  on  the  heart.  In 
one  important  point,  the  case  is  sadly 
defective, — the  strength  of  the  prussic 
acid,  and  the  quantity  of  anhydrous 
acid  taken  in  the  thirfi/  drops,  are  not 
mentioned.  All  we  arc  informed  of  is, 
that  the  acid  was  procured  from  Gar- 
den of  Oxford  Street.  Dr.  Christison 
states,  that  the  dose  here  taken  was 
very  nearly  a  whole  f/j-ain  of  anhydrous 


acid  (770),  but  upon  what  authority- 
docs  not  appear.] 

Case  of  Poisoning  bi/  Cherry-laurel 
Water.     By  Dr.  Hayn. 

The  following  case,  published  in 
Schmidt's  Jahrbiicher,  and  extracted 
from  TheChcmist,  April  184.5,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  time 
during  which  the  symptoms  were  pro- 
tracted. 

A  middle-aged  man,  of  a  hypochon- 
driacal disposition,  found  means  of 
procuring  aqua  laurocerasi,  of  which 
he  drank  one  ounce  and  a  Imlf ;  when 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning  appeared, 
he  did  not  deny  having  committed  the 
crime.  Not  until  after  three  hours  was 
paralysis  noticed  in  both  the  hands 
and  feet;  the  head  hung  down,  he 
being  unable  to  raise  it ;  involuntary- 
excretions  of  faeces  and  urine;  the  ex- 
tremities were  motionless  and  cold,  but 
not  devoid  of  sensation ;  the  pulse 
small,  the  voice  hoarse,  but  distinct. 
The  full  consciousness  of  the  patient 
was  remarkable.  He  felt  pleasure  in 
finding  his  debility  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease, and  notwithstanding  the  anti- 
dotes administered,  he  calmly  expired 
in  the  evening.  On  dissection,  the 
blood  was  found  to  be  of  the  peculiar 
striking  dark  colour  and  unctuous  con- 
dition, but  no  odour  of  prussic  acid  could 
he  perceived  ! 


A  GOOD  PRACTICAL  CASE. 

The  following  is  an  entry  in  Pepys's  Diary : — 
"2d  (November,  1667).  To  the  King's 
playhouse.  The  house  full  of  Parliament 
men,  it  being  holiday  with  them ;  and  it 
was  observalDle  ho«-  a  gentleman  of  good 
habit,  sitting  just  before  us,  eating  of  some 
fruit,  in  the  midst  of  the  play  did  drop 
down  as  dead,  being  choked  ;  but  with  much 
ado  Orange  Moll  did  thrust  her  finger  down 
his  throat,  and  brought  him  to  life  again." 
This  case  is  clear  and  practical  enough.  It 
has  lately  been  shev,n  that,  when  a  foreiga 
body  lodges  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea, 
or  in  the  larynx,  the  symptoms  may  be 
those  of  extreme  distress  and  impending 
suffocation,  or  they  may  be  of  a  slighter 
character.  Where  it  is  lodged  further  down 
in  the  trachea,  or  in  the  bronchus,  they  are 
commonly  less  severe ;  but  where  the  pa- 
tient falls,  as  if  choked  at  once,  the  substance 
is  almost  certain  to  be  lodged  either  above 
or  between  the  vocal  cords,  where  it  is  ge- 
nerally witiiin  reach  of  the  finger.  Sudden 
suffocation  has  also,  in  some  rare  instances, 
been  known  to  occur  from  the  lodgment  of 
a  large  mass  of  food,  &c.  in  the  oesophagus. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
MALINGERING. 

Bt  Fras.  W.  Gr.\nt  Calder,  Esq. 
Assistant-Surgeon  2nd  Regiment  of  Life  Guards. 

Origin  of  the  term  "  maliuyeriug" — 
Importance  of  the  snbjevt  —  //.";  diffi- 
cu/ties  —  Caunex  of  innlinfjering. 
*'  Experience  demonstrates  that  a  gen- 
tle and  humane  temper,  far  from  being 
inconsistent  with  vigour  of  mind,  is  its 
usual  attendant ;  and  that  rough  and 
blustering  manners  generally  accom- 
pany a  weak  understanding  and  a  mean 
soul,  and  are,  indeed,  frequently  affected 
bv  men  void  of  magnanimity  and  per- 
sonal courage,  in  order  to  conceal  their 
natural  defects." — Dr.  John  (ireyory. 
Malingerers  were  called  nia/igners  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  as 
we  learn  by  Dr.  Hamilton's  "  Regi- 
mental Surgeon."  I  suppose  the  term 
arose  from  the  surgeon  and  regiment 
feeling  that  they  were  maligned,  hurt 
or  ill-used,  as  it  were,  by  the  shuffling 
nature  of  their  conduct.  The  only  way 
to  detect  malingerers,  or  feigners  of 
disease,  is  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  disease;  and  no  man  ought  to 
consider  himself  well  calculated  to 
grapple  with  this  important  duty  until 
Be  has  had  years  of  ample  experience 
roll  over  his  head;  and  even  then,  he 
■will  still  find  it  one  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties he  has  to  contend  with.  Such 
a  degree  of  natural  sharpness  and  acu- 
men, and  so  much  practical  knowledge 
of  the  profession,  are  required  to  fit  a 
surgeon  for  any  thing  like  success  in  this 
department  of  his  duties,  that  it  may  be 
said  with  much  truth,  that  few  indeed, 
either  possess  the  former,  or  ever  ac- 
quire the  latter,  in  such  perfection,  as 
to  enable  them  to  treat  with  proper 
confidence  suspected  individuals. 

Malingering  is  hajjpily  by  no  means 
a  common  occurrence  in  the  army  at 
the  present  day.  For  why  should  sol- 
diers malinger,  or  why  should  they 
attempt  to  find  their  way  again  into 
civil  life  ?  The  same  class  of  indivi- 
duals is  no  where  else  so  well  fed,  so 
"Well  clothed,  and  so  well  housed. 
These  circumstances  the  soldiers  very 
■well  know,  and  by  their  conduct  prove 
tliat  they  appreciate  them.  That  ma- 
lingering, however,  does  exist  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  but  to  such  a  trifling 
extent,  that  it  is  entirely  unwortiiy  of 
the  notice  it  has  received.     It  is  a  foul 


libel  upon  the  character  of  the  British 
soldier  to  suppose  it  common  ;  and  the 
sooner  medical  officers  apply  their 
minds  to  the  detection  of  real  disease, 
and  cease  to  bother  their  brains  about 
that  which  is  called  feigned,|the  better. 
It  is  very  easy  for  an  ignorant  surgeon  to 
accuse  a  man  of  malingering ;  but  we 
must  remember,  that  it  is  more  easy  to 
accuse  than  to  prove;  and  few  things 
are  more  absurd  than  to  see  a  young 
assistant  attempting  to  prove  a  man  to 
be  feigning  a  disease,  of  the  intimate 
and  varied  nature  of  which  he  is  him- 
self ignorant.  Yet  these  things  have 
been. 

On  home  service  the  danger  is  little 
to  be  dreaded  ;  but  on  embarking  for  a 
distant  colony,  I  can  fancj'  the  greatest 
care  to  be  necessary.  What  I  want  is, 
to  disabuse  the  minds  of  young  sur- 
geons that  the  evil  exists  to  the  extent 
I  have  generally  found  them  fancy  it 
does;  and  in  the  course  of  this  article 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  point  out,  that 
while  we  must  ever  be  guarded,  we 
need  not  load  ourselves  with  un- 
necessary fears.  It  is  a  common  re- 
mark with  some  surgeons,  that  all 
young  soldiers  malinger.  The  remark 
is  in  some  degree  true ;  but  it  ought 
scarcely  (o  be  called  malingering ;  they 
are  merely  home-sick,  and  somewhat 
out  of  sorts,  in  consequence  of  their 
new  mode  of  life.  Young  people  are 
pliable  in  their  nature,  and  unable  to 
exhibit  that  continued  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, which  is  requisite  in  order  to 
obtain  their  discharge  by  feigning  dis- 
ease ;  and,  moreover,  if  they  possessed 
this  qualification,  they  have  not  the 
knowledge  to  invent  a  story  likely 
to  deceive  a  good  surgeon.  When 
young  soldiers  come  into  hospital, 
therefore,  they  should  be  kindly  treated, 
and  after  a  time  encouraged  to  go  on 
again  with  their  duties;  and  not  until 
they  shew  too  great  a  love  for  the  hos- 
pital, should  our  conduct  be  such  as  to 
disgust  them  with  it. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  a  sol- 
dier's service,  his  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience combine  to  prevent  him  from 
being  a  dangerous  malingerer;  and 
although  during  that  period  he  will,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  more  frequently  in 
hospital  than  ever  after,  nevertheless 
there  is  nothing  uncommon  about  that, 
nor  ought  his  word  to  be  suspected  on 
that  account,  seeing  that  such  is  the 
lot  of  young  soldiers  generally.    En- 
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listed  at  17  and  18  years  of  age,  a  long 
period  of  service  before  them,  the 
prospect  of  a  separation  for  the  whole 
of  the  best  part  of  their  lives  from  their 
families  and  homes,  new  work,  a  new 
style  of  dress,  an  altered  mode  of  liv- 
ing, and  new  associations  altogether, 
are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  stir  up 
many  diseases  both  of  body  and  mind, 
but  which  kindness  and  wholesome 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  sur- 
geons will  in  due  time  remove.  Add 
to  these  the  fatiguing  night  duties  to 
which  troops  are  occasionally,  and  al- 
ways to  a  certain  extent,  exposed,  and 
we  shall  find  sufficient  cause  for  young 
soldiers  being  often  ill,  and  sometimes 
suspected  of  malingering,  when  they 
really  are  not.  In  my  own  regiment 
I  can  attest,  that  but  for  the  young 
soldiers,  we  might  often  shut  our  hos- 
pital, so  much  do  young  men  require 
of  both  care  and  attention  before  they 
can  be  depended  on,  or  be  made  what 
are  called  seasoned  soldiers  ;  that  is,  men 
not  only  drilled,  but  inured  to  the 
habits  and  mode  of  life  of  soldiers. 

At  the  end  of  five  years'  service  men 
become  both  artful  and  thoughtful,  and 
therefore  the  next  five  years  of  their 
service  may  be  considered  a  dangerous 
period  with  them.  Their  service  is 
nothing  to  throw  away,  and  they  have 
still  a  long  time  to  look  forward  to,  be- 
fore they  can  claim  a  pension.  It  is 
during  this  period,  therefore,  of  their 
service  that  we  find  them  hanging  on 
in  hospital,  and  attempting  to  convince 
us  that  their  trifling  ailments  are  of  great 
importance.  Let  them  pass  through 
ten  years'  service,  however, and  the  diffi- 
culty will  then  be,  to  get  them  to  ma- 
linger again  until  they  have  completed 
fifteen  years.  At  the  end  of  ti.is  pe- 
riod, if  a  man  is  a  malingerer  at  all,  he 
will  generally  obtain  his  discharge  ;  he 
has  then  become  old  and  obstinate ; 
he  knows  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension 
for  life;  and  if  he  resists,  the  difficulty 
is  very  great  to  overcome  him.  Should 
he  leave  the  hospital,  however,  and 
take  to  his  duty,  and  complete  another 
year  or  two,  even  although  sickly,  he 
will  again  offer  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty  to  being  discharged.  He  now 
looks  forward  to  completing  his  full 
period  of  service — twenty-one  years  ; 
and  its  reward,  his  full  amount  of  pen- 
sion. Fifteen  and  twenty-one  years  in 
the  infantry  are  the  periods  which  re- 
quire to  be  completed,  in  order  to  en- 


title a  man  to  a  permanent  pension. 
In  the  cavalry,  again,  he  requires  to 
complete  seventeen  and  twenty-four 
years  before  he  can  claim  the  same 
benefit.  The  feigning  of  disease  will 
be  found,  therelore,  to  be  entirely  in- 
fluenced by  their  near  approach  to,  or 
distance  from,  these  periods. 

What  the  effects  of  the  last  warrant, 
regulating  the  pensions  of  soldiers,  may 
be,  remains  to  be  proved.  But  one 
cannot  help  surmising,  that,  as  they 
have  only  sixpence  a  day  to  look  for- 
ward to,  after  completing  twenty-four 
years  of  service,  there  must  be  some 
risk  that  regimental  surgeons  will  not 
have  the  same  facility  in  keeping  their 
corps  effective,  that  they  have  at 
present. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  case  in  the 
army   to    set    down   every   soldier    as 
malingering,  whose  case  the  medical 
officer  might  not,  in  consequence  of  his 
own  ignorance  or  its  obscurity,  be  able 
readily  to  understand.     1  have  known 
the  most  severe  cough,  with  expectora- 
tion  and    emaciation,    produced    evi- 
dently   by  the    noxious    and    heated 
atmosphere  of  the  stables;  and  I  have 
sometimes  fancied  that  the  headaches 
complained   of  in    the   following  case 
had  their  origin  from  the  like  cause : — 
H.,  aged  32,  for  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding his  leaving  the  regiment,  was 
very  often  in   hospital  in  consequence 
of  violent  headaches.     When  they  came 
on,    they   quite   unfitted    him  for   his 
duty,  and  he  was  consequently  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  hospital.     His  pulse 
on  these  occasions  was  never  peculiarly 
excited,   neither   did   he   ever   exhibit 
any    well-marked   indication   that    he 
had  the  pain  he  complained  of.     But 
by  the  use  of  some  aperient  medicine, 
and  occasionally  the  application  of  a 
few  leeches  to  his  temples,  he  generally 
got  well  again  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
days,  and  resumed  his  duty.     At  length 
his  admissions  into  iiospital  became  so 
numerous,  that  he  was  more  than  sus- 
pected.    Nevertheless,  in  the  absence 
of  all  well-marked  indications  of  dis- 
ease, he  was  kept  at  his  duty.     He  then 
purchased  his  discharge,  and  has  for 
years   been   a    policeman.       He    was 
always  a  respectable  man,  and  he  is 
now  a  Serjeant  in  that  force.      He  has 
never  had  a  headache  since  he  left  the 
regiment. 

From  my  experience  of  the  diseases 
of  dragoons,  and  my  knowledge  of  the 
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offensive  odour  of  the  cavalry  stables  at 
certain  times,  I  would  hesitate  long  be- 
fore I  said  that  this  man  was  a  malin- 
gerer, or  that  the  disease  he  complained 
of  had  not  been  real.     I  myself  scarcely 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  headache  ; 
and  yet  I  have  more  than  once  had  one 
instantly  induced  from  going  into  my 
stable.     By   throwing  the   door  com- 
pletely open,  even  in  winter,  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  atmosphere   has  become 
instantly  pure  ;    and  with  this  change 
I     have     experienced    an    immediate 
abatement    of    my    headache.       The 
soldier  whose  case  has  just  been   re- 
lated  had   ten   years'  service,  and  he 
purchased   his  discharge   because  the 
stable  duty   did  not  agree  with  him. 
It  may   be   asked,   in   answer   to   my 
belief  that  his  headaches   were  real', 
why  did  not  the  foul  air  of  the  stables 
(taking    it    for    granted    that  it  was 
the  cause)  produce  the  disease  in  the 
first  two  or  three  years    of  his    ser- 
vice,  rather  than   at  a  later  period  ? 
To   which    I    would  reply,   after   the 
manner  of  my  countrymen,  by  asking 
another  question — Why  is  it  that  the 
said    stable    duty    shall  agree    some- 
times very  well  with  a  man  at  first,  but 
will  afterwards  prove  the  cause  of  such 
a  constant  bronchitic  affection,  as  to 
render  him  wholly  inefficient?     Many 
resist  disease  stoutly  at  first,  who  suc- 
cumb  to  it  afterwards;  it  is  by  the 
repeated    shocks   that    the    breach   is 
finally   made   in  cannonading;  or,  to 
use  a  more  homely  phrase,  it  is  the 
constant    dropping    of    water     which 
wears  the  stone,  and  not  the  sudden 
gush;  and  although  it  is  the  general 
rule  for  men  to  become  so  seasoned, 
and  at  length  so  accustomed  to  a  nui- 
sance,  that  it  shall  no  longer  prove 
such,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  neither 
in  accordance  with  our  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  nor  agreeable  to  our 
experience  of  disease,  to  doubt  that  to 
this  rule  we  have  likewise  exceptions. 
As   an  additional  reason  for   the  ob- 
servance of  all  care  in  deciding  upon 
cases  of  mere  headache,  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing case   from    pa^e    1 1(5   of    Dr. 
Gavin's  work  on  Feigned  Discjises: — 
"  I  am  in  jiossession  of  tlie  case  of  a 
soldier,  wno  for  a  long  time  asserted 
that  he  had  a  severe  headache,  but  who 
was  nevertheless  always  declared  free 
from  it  by  the  surgeon,  a  highly  intel- 
ligent officer.      On  dissection,  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain  was  found  ulcerated." 


The  most  rigid  justice  should  ever 
be  dealt  to   the   private   soldier;  and 
although  no  man  is  more  alive  to  the 
great,   the   absolute   necessity,    which 
exists  for  all  due  attention  and  support 
being  afforded  to  the  non-commissioned 
officers    in    the   faithful    discharge   of 
their  duty  ;  yet  it  is  only  in  its  faithful 
discharge  that  they  are  entitled  to  sup- 
port, or  ought  to  be  listened  to.    Vexa- 
tious conduct  on  the  part  of  a  Serjeant 
has  disgusted  many  a  good  man  with 
the  service,  and  sent  many  a  malin- 
gerer into  hospital.     It  is  too  often  the 
custom  of  officers  to  make  a  man  what 
is  called  "  a  marked  man,"  merely  be- 
cause he  does  not  stand  well  with  the 
non-commissioned  officers  of  his  troop 
or  company.      Before  a    man  is   per- 
mitted to  be  "  marked,"  he  ought  to  be 
listened  to  with  attention,  and  the  most 
searching  inquiry  made  into  his  con- 
duct   openly.      No    private    hearings 
should   be  given  to   Serjeants  or   cor- 
porals ;  but  if  such  be  permitted,  let 
the  statement  be   again   made  in  the 
presence  of  the  condemned.    Were  such 
conduct  always  pursued,  some  men  who 
are  now  lost  to  the  service  would  have 
been  gained  to  it;  and  were  non-com- 
missioned officers  to  know,  that  they 
were    in    as    great  danger    of    being 
reduced  to  the  ranks  for  troublesome 
and  vexatious  conduct  to  those  placed 
under  them,  as  for  any  other  impro- 
priety, fewer  men  would  swell  our  sick 
lists,  and  the  feigning  of  disease  would 
be  still  less  common.     Idleness  on  the 
part  of  captains  of  troops  and  compa- 
nies is  the  root  of  the  evil ;  it  is  easier 
for  them    to   believe    that  a   man   is 
discontented  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
service,  than  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the   accusation.      The  moral   com- 
mand   of  men    they    do   not   enough 
consider,  and  instead  of  taking  steps 
to  prevent  a  man  from  being  goaded 
on     to    some    outrage,    they     permit 
the   cause  to  exist.     Few  en.  «t  who 
have    not  some  idea  of  servii.  .    and 
there  must  therefore  be  a  cause  lor  the 
arduous  attempts  sometimes  made  to 
get  out  of  the  army.     Natural  discon- 
tent will  have  its  influence  with  some  ; 
a  desire  to  return  to  their  former  avo- 
cations and  their  homes,  is  no  doubt  a 
cause  with  many  ;  but  harsh  treatment, 
and  an  unkind  manner  in  those  placed 
over  them,  have  more  to  do  with  the 
matter  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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The  Rio  St.  Bento,  or  St.  John's  river, 
eleven  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Nun,  from  its  insignificance,  is  but 
rarely  entered.  By  some  it  has  been 
stated  to  have  a  greater  depth  of  water, 
and  to  afford  a  more  direct  and  easy 
route  to  the  town  of  Brass,  than  by  the 
devious  creeks  of  the  former  river. 
Brass  town,  the  seat  of  government  of 
these  regions,  is  located  upon  a  flat 
and  denuded  patch  of  ground  within 
the  recesses  of  the  forest  swamps,  and 
barely  elevated  above  the  waters  of  the 
creek  that  flow  past  it.  To  Europeans 
its  locale  is  almost  unknown.  It  en- 
joys a  population  of  three  thousand, 
who  are  mainly  dependent  on  their 
Eboe  plantations  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. From  this  stream  to  that  of  the 
New  Callebar,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
the  land  is  merely  a  low  and  desolate 
marshy  jungle,  heavily  timbered  with 
mangrove,  and  bounded  on  the  verge  of 
the  sea  by  a  beach  of  sand,  the  conti- 
nuity of  which  is  interrupted  by  the 
apertures  of  four  inferior  rivers.  They 
have  been  denominated  the  Rio  St. 
Nicholas,  or  Filana,  R.  St.  Barbara,  or 
Sempta,  R.  Meas,  or  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  the  R.  dos  tres  Irmaos,  or  Som- 
breiro.  As  these  titles  are  manifestly 
of  Portuguese  nomenclature,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  either  Diego  Cam,  in  his 
voyage  along  the  coast  from  D'Elmina 
to  the  Congo,  or  Fernando  del  Po,  in'his 
expedition  to  Benin,  conferred  such 
U' .  ■''  *hpm. 

Xiight  miles  from  the  Sombreiro  is 
Foko,  or  Fouche  point,  forming  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Rio  Real,  or 
New  Callebar  river,  and  which  has 
been  placed  bv  hvdrographical  obser- 
vations in  4'^  22'  40"  N.  lat.  and  l""  0' 
E.  long.  This  stream  was  designated 
by  the  Dutch  traders  as  New  Calbary, 
and  by  the  English  as  the  Calbarine. 
Jn  the  last  century  it  was  much  fre- 
qyiented  by  small  sloops  or  shallops 
thkt  extensively  traded  for  yams,  ma- 


nioc, andother  farinaceous  articles,  then 
imperatively  required  by  the  larger 
slave-ships  of  Bonny  and  other  rivers 
to  leeward.  Besides  vegetable  and 
other  exports,  it  yielded  at  periods  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  slavesbrought 
from  the  Hackbous  country.  The  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants  is  now  di- 
rected to  the  culture  of  the  palm  tree, 
and  the  vending  of  its  produce,  with 
which  they  annually  load  several 
ships. 

The  village  of  Foko,  or  Fouche,  ori- 
ginally named  by  the  Hollanders  Wyn- 
dorp  (from  the  abundance  of  palm 
wine,  or  Tumbo,  procurable  from  its 
natives),  consists  of  a  number  of  scat- 
tered houses,  indiscriminately  erected 
around  the  point.  It  is  inhabited  by 
the  river  pilots  and  their  families,  who 
are  mostly  engaged  in  piscatory  pur- 
suits, in  which  they  are  very  ex- 
pert. The  aggregate  amount  of  people 
is  above  three  hundred.  A  deep  and 
conspicuous  indentation  of  the  coast 
three  miles  to  the  westward  of  this 
point  is  termed  Fouche  Gap.  A  few 
native  huts  may  be  observed  amid  the 
evergreen  brushwood  that  skirts  its  li- 
mits. Fouche  village  and  point  are 
decidedly  the  most  healthy  localities  in 
New  Callebar,  from  their  favourable 
exposure  to  the  daily  sea  breezes,  and 
exemption  from  mudbanks,  and  their 
natural  concomitants,  musquitoes  and 
sandflies.  The  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  houses  is  a  thin  layer  of 
sand  upon  a  bed  of  alluvial  deposits. 
The  sandy  shore  in  front  of  these  habi- 
tations may  be  said  to  continue  to  the 
mouth  of  a  narrow  creek  that  obliquely 
winds  behind  the  town  towards  the 
Gap,  where  it  has  been  supposed  to 
join  the  ocean. 

Six  or  seven  miles  beyond  Fouche 
point  is  Youngtown,  scarce  worthy  the 
name  applied  to  it.  It  possesses  about 
eight  hundred  inhabitants,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  the  slaves  of  a  petty 
chief.  Some  tall  and  graceful  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  with  an  occasional  palm  and 
benana,  are  the  only  objects  that  serve 
to  dissipate  the  pervading  monotony  of 
mud  and  mangroves  meeting  the  eye  on 
all  sides.  A  short  distance  to  the 
northward  of  this  creek  is  the  entrance 
of  another  that  leads  to  the  Quorra, 
and  through  which  the  Bonny  canoes 
pass  when  they  attend  the  Eboe  mar- 
kets. The  upper  projection  of  the 
bank  at  its  mouth  is  called  Juju  point ; 
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abreast  of  it  the  merchant  vessels  com- 
monly anchor.  Following  a  circuitous 
course  for  some  miles  to  the  northwest, 
it  unites  with  the  one  that  passes  by 
the  chief  town  of  New  Callebar,  five 
miles  more  to  the  north.  This  latter 
creek,  after  effecting  a  junction  with 
that  just  mentioned,  conjointly  with  it 
tends  towards  the  Brass  country,  thus 
constituting  an  island,  on  the  right 
bank  of  which,  in  proximity  to  the 
river,  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom  is 
situated.  The  plan  of  the  town,  its 
architectural  construction,  with  the 
customs  of  its  inhabitants,  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  Bonny,  the  de- 
scription of  which  will  in  general  suf- 
fice for  this  and  the  other  towns  of 
Callebar.  The  population  approaches 
to  near  eight  thousand,  who  are  de- 
scended from  the  great  Eboe  tribes  of 
the  interior.  Their  diseases  resemble 
those  of  the  other  maritime  districts  of 
the  Delta.  In  the  centre  of  the  native 
edifices,  and  facing  the  king's  residence, 
is  a  reservoir  or  pond  of  fresh  water,  in 
the  rainy  months  plentifully  supplied 
with  a  fluid  of  a  tolerable  quality.  In 
the  dry  season,  from  the  demands  of 
the  populace,  and  the  incessant  evapo- 
ration from  its  surface,  it  becomes  en- 
crusted with  a  scum  of  animal  and 
vegetable  exuvijE,  which  emits  a  disa- 
greeable nauseous  odour.  In  this 
state  it  is  extremely  unwholesome  to 
Europeans,  who  are  very  apt  to  drink 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
pure  water,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
for  the  use  of  the  shipping  from  the 
distant  inland  creeks. 

At  Youngtown,  the  river  is  from  two 
to  three  miles  in  width,  but  opposite  the 
Callebar  creek  diminishes  to  less  than 
two,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  recedes 
from  the  sea,  gradually  contracts  in 
size,  and  finally  terminates  in  a  number 
of  subsidiary  branches.  The  eastern 
bank  of  the  stream  is  the  boundary  of 
an  uninhabited  morass  that  descends 
within  three  miles  of  Fouche,  where  it 
suddenly  turns  to  the  eastward,  form- 
ing tlie  intervening  tract  of  land  be- 
tween it  and  the  Bonny  river.  On  both 
sides  of  the  stream  the  swamps  are  so 
low  as  to  permit  a  regular  inundation 
of  the  tide,  whose  ebb  exposes  lo  the 
action  of  a  torrid  sun  extensive  shelves 
of  alluvial  and  clayey  mud  that  engen- 
der myriad.s  of  winged  pests  so  annoy- 
ing to  the  white  residents  at  the  an- 
chorage.    The  voracious  ground-shark 


( Ztjfifrnn  vulgaris  P )  infests  the  lower 
part  of  the  river,  and  is  held  by  the  na- 
tives as  sacred.  Its  destruction  there- 
fore is  punishable  with  severe  penal- 
ties. The  insalubrity  of  these  localities 
is  well  known  and  appreciated  in  the 
Bights,  from  the  fearful  sacrifice  of  hu- 
man life  that  has  occurred  in  them. 

The  Bonny,  or  Bani,  was  one  of  the 
first  rivers  which  the  Dutch,  English,and 
Portuguese,  were  acquainted  with  in 
this  portion  of  Africa.  From  the  cotn- 
mencement  of  the  sixteenth  to  the 
present  century,  it  was  the  favourite 
mart  of  the  slave-ships,  when  the  ex- 
portation of  human  beings  was  a  lega- 
lized traffic,  and  the  amount  of  slaves 
transhipped  seldom  came  to  less  than. 
H),000  per  annum.  Since  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  odious  commerce,  it 
ranks  as  the  grand  emporium  of  the 
palm  oil  trade,  exporting  many  thou- 
sand tons  of  this  lucrative  commodity, 
and  employing  more  vessels  than  all 
the  rivers  of  the  Bights  collectively. 
The  southern  extremity  of  the  shore,  at 
its  embouchure,  has  received  the  title 
of  Rough  Corner,  in  the  old  charts  that 
of  Bandy  Point,  and  is  eight  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Fouche  ;  both  this  and  the 
New  Callebar  river  having  one  com- 
mon estuary.  Between  these  two  pro- 
montories is  a  small  islet,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  Rough  Corner, 
called  Breaker  island,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  tides  of  both  strciims, 
and  scantily  clothed  with  clusters  of 
dwarf  brushwood.  The  outer  channel 
leading  to  this  isle  is  rather  intricate, 
and  the  navigation  of  it  attended  with 
numerous  difficulties,  owing  to  the  posi- 
tion of  certain  sandbanks,  particularly 
the  Baleur,  Spit,  and  Portuguese  shoals, 
on  which  in  heavy  weather  the  snowy 
crests  of  a  mountainous  sea  break  with 
tremendous  force  and  turbulence.  A 
mile  from  Rough  Corner,  on  the  right 
bank  of  a  petty  rivulet,  masked  from 
view  by  a  compact  array  of  young 
mangrove  shoots,  is  Jujutown,  the 
abode  of  the  pilot-fishermen,  and  the 
principal  priests,  or  Jujumen.  It  con- 
tains about  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
who  are  engaged  in  trading  for  palm 
oil  and  in  fishing ;  the  products  of  the 
latter  occupation  being  invariably  dried, 
cured,  and  sent  into  the  interior,  where 
they  are  much  valued.  The  soil  of  this 
district  is  a  yellow  siliceous  glomerate, 
sligiitly  elevated  above  the  river,  and 
covered  in  different  places  by  a  rich 
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dark  loam,  on  which  the  GraminecE, 
Cyperacece,  LegnmiiwscE,  &c.,riot  in  nil 
the  gay  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  verdure, 
overshaded  by  the  deeper-tinted  foliage 
of  several  magnificent  trees. 

The  town  in  its  structural  outline 
bears  a  close  affinity  to  Bonny ;  with 
this  distinction,  however,  that  its  site  is 
a    composition   of   mould,   sand,    and 
shells,   in   place   of  accumulations   of 
filth  and  vegetable  refuse.     In  the  en- 
virons of  Jujutown,  the  prospect  is  also 
far  more  pleasing  and  diversified.  Fresh 
water   of  an   inferior  quality  may  be 
procured  from  a  small  spring  adjoining 
some  native  edifices,  termed  the  Barra- 
coons,  in  prior  years  used  for  the  recep- 
tion and  accommodation  of  purchased 
slaves.      Like  other  negro    tribes   in 
Western  Africa,  they  have  preserved 
some  faint  vestiges  of  a  past  history, 
and  refer  with  pride  to  an  ancient  tra- 
dition, that  the  land  on  which  their 
town    was    founded    was   formerly    a 
floating  island,  brought  by  the  waves 
from  a  distant  continent  to  the  spot 
where  it  is  now  fixed.     From   a  few 
aborigines  which  existed  thereon  at  the 
time  of  its  separation,  they  deduce  their 
primary    origin.       No   credence    can, 
however,   be  attached   to  such  vague 
and  legendary  reports,  inasmuch  as  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  skin  and 
other  peculiarities  are  plainly  indica- 
tive of  an  Eboe  descent. 

From  Rough  Corner,  a  firm  sloping 
and  sandy  shore,  skirted  by  thickets  of 
stunted  underwood,  is  prolonged  three 
miles  up  the  river  to  the  outlet  of  a 
creek  communicating  with  the  river 
Andony.  Half  a  mile  to  the  south- 
ward of  this  creek  is  the  usual  landing 
to  Bonny,  from  which  the  path  to  the 
town  passes  down  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
dry  at  low  water,  but  over  which  Euro- 
peans have  to  be  carried,  in  conse- 
quence of  it  answering  the  purposes  of 
an  ordinary  sewer  for  the  inhabitants. 
It  abruptly  terminates  in  a  cul  de  sac 
on  the  borders  of  the  suburban  tene- 
ments, that  are  hid  from  the  shipping 
by  mangrove  and  two  or  three  gigantic 
cotton  trees,  whose  lofty  and  umbra- 
geous foliage  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  prominent  attractions 
throughout  the  tame  and  wearisome 
scenery  of  the  circumjacent  swamps. 
From  the  projecting  Hmit  of  the  beach 
at  the  Andony  creek  to  the  landing 
place  of  the  town,  the  respective  cask- 
nouses  of  the  trading  vessels  are  strewed 
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along  the  margin  of  the  strand.  At  the 
point  just  alluded  to,  the  criminals  of 
the  country  are  executed,  and  their 
mutilated  bodies  thrown  to  the  ground- 
sharks,  who  swarm  in  multitudes  around 
the  place. 

Bonny,  or  Great  Bandy  town,  as  it 
was  sometimes  named,  is  built  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Andony  creek, 
on  the  verge  of  an  extensive  morass. 
It  occupies   a  large  space  of  ground, 
from    the    irregular    erection    of    the 
houses,  which  evince  a  barbarous  and 
rude  taste  in  their  construction,  with  a 
perfect  indiflTerence  as  to  either  clean- 
liness or  comfort.     The  framework  is 
composed   of  mangrove  sticks,   inter- 
laced together  by  pliable  withes,  and 
smeared  over  with  a  cement  of  clay  and 
sand,  indurated  in  the  sun,  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  durable.     These  huts  are  sub- 
divided into  four  or  more  apartments, 
according  to  the  rank  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, and  are  destitute  of  any  orna- 
mental  embellishment,  most  of  them 
being  without  windows  for  the  trans- 
mission of  light  or  ventilation.     They 
are  doubtless  more  for  ostentation  than 
use.     The  roofs   are  composed  of  the 
branches  and  matted  leaves  of  one  of 
the  sago  palms,  but  are  so  inefficiently 
united  as  to  furnish  little  or  no  protec- 
tion from  the  rains,  and  it  is  not  an 
uncommon    event    to    see   the    whole 
fabric  dismantled  by  the  heavy  puffs  of 
a  tornado.     The  streets  are  the  narrow 
and   confined  footpaths  between    the 
houses,  so  intricate  and  tortuous  as  to 
perplex   all   unacquainted   with    their 
destination.       During    the    periodical 
rains  they  are  nearly  submerged,  and 
almost    impassable    from     semi-liquid 
mud  and  pools  of  stagnant  water. 
[To  be  continued.] 


ON  THE  MEDICINAL  USE  OF  THE 
OXIDE  OF  SILVER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
In  your  last  number  I  find  a  commu- 
nication from  Dr.  Allnatt  respecting 
the  treatment  of  a  case  of  chronic  leu- 
corrhosa  with  the  oxide  of  silver,  a 
remedy  which  I  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  profession  some  years  back, 
and  which  has  since  obtained  very 
general  use.  Dr.  Allnatt  does  not  do 
me  the  honour  of  mentioning  my  name ; 
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but  if,  at  any  rate,  he  will  do  me  the 
favour  of  referring  to  my  papers  on  the 
subject,  published  in  the  Medico-Clii- 
rurgical  Review  of  July,  1840,  and  to 
the  Lancet  of  July  lO',  1841,  he  will 
find  a  few  hints  as  to  the  employment 
of  oxide  of  silver  in  uterine  discharges. 

I  regret  to  say  that,  within  the  last 
few  days,  a  case  has  come  within  my 
knowledge  where  I  understand  that 
cutaneous  discoloration  has  resulted 
from  the  administration  of  the  oxide  of 
silver,  in  one-grain  doses,  three  times  a 
day,  during  the  space  of  more  than 
twelve  months.  1  do  not,  however, 
consider  this  case  to  afford  any  conclu- 
sive evidence  on  the  subject,  being  un- 
assured as  to  the  mode  of  preparation 
of  the  remedy,  which  constitutes  a 
matter  of  high  importance,  inasmuch 
as  suboxidization  and  superoxidization 
are  alike  highly  objectionable  ;  and  I 
have  repeatedly  found  either  state  ex- 
istent in  different  samples  which  I  have 
examined. 

I  am  fully  confident  that  the  oxide 
of  silver  is  a  most  useful  and  manage- 
able preparation,  and  one  with  which 
there  is  far  less  danger  of  discoloration, 
or  other  injurious  effect,  vhen  propei  li/ 
prepared  and  jiidiciousli/  administered, 
than  with  the  nitrate. 

It  is  my  intention  shortly  to  offer  a 
few  further  considerations  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  and 
should  be  glad  to  avail  myself  of  your 
columns  for  that  purpose. — I  am,  sir. 
Obediently  yours, 

C.  H.  Butler  Lane. 
Ewell,  Surrey,  May  5, 18i5. 

[Although  Dr.  Allnatt  did  not  men- 
tion Mr.  Lane's  name,  he  particularly 
refers  to  Sir  James  Eyre's  "  Practical 
Ilemarks"  (reviewed  in  the  same  num- 
ber), in  which  Mr.  Lane's  name  is 
prominently  mentioned.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  have  an  account  of  Mr.  Lane's 
further  experience  of  this  remedy. — 
Ed.  Gaz.] 

PARALYSIS  A  CAUSE  OF  INSANITY. 

Paralytic  affections  are  a  mucli  more  fre- 
quent cause  of  insanity  than  has  been  com- 
monly suj)pose(l,  and  they  are  also  a  very 
common  effect  of  madness.  More  maniacs 
die  of  hemiplegia  and  apojjlexy  tlian  from 
any  other  disease.  When  insanity  suiier- 
vencs  on  epilepsy,  or  where  the  latter  disease 
is  induced  by  insanity,  a  cure  is  very  seldom 
effected. — Ilanlam. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  MAY  16,  1845. 

It  is  with  no  slight  feelings  of  satis- 
faction that  we  can  congratulate  our 
readers  on  the  prospect  of  the  diffe- 
rences which  have  so  long  distracted 
theprofession,beingamicably  arranged. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  speculate 
at  present  upon  the  time  at  which  this 
desirable  consummation  will  be  brought 
about.  So  extensive  an  alteration  has 
been  made  in  the  new  Bill,  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  a  large  and  respectable 
body  of  general  practitioners,  that  we 
may  almost  look  upon  it,  as  a  new 
measure.  The  Inceptorship  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  introducing  which,  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  make  some 
strong  remarks,  is  entirely  abolished. 
We  contended  that  the  Inceptor  was 
nothing  more  than  the  Licentiate  under 
another  name,  with  a  possibly  less 
amount  of  knowledge,  according  to 
the  University  in  which  he  received 
his  degree,  and  with  a  higher  status  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Sir  James  Graham  observed  that  some 
misconception  had  arisen  with  respect 
to  the  import  of  the  twenty-third 
clause,— that  the  term  "  Inceptor"  had 
better  be  avoided,  and  the  term  "  Li- 
centiate" substituted.  This  he  admitted 
to  be  an  important  clause,  especially 
as  it  related  to  the  Scotch  Universities, 
but  there  was  no  intention  of  giving 
any  undue  preference  to  them.  It  was 
further  remarked,that  "  the  Licentiates 
in  the  Scotch  Colleges  at  twenti/-two, 
on  passing  not  only  their  examination 
before  their  University,  but  undergoing 
a  strict  examination  before  a  Board 
composed  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  Scotland,  are  fairly 
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entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  general 
practitioners  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom."  Upon  that  point  we  do  not 
think  there  can  exist  the  least  reason- 
able doubt,  especially  as  the  admission 
was  accompanied  by  the  statement, 
that  the  justice  of  the  measure  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  standard  of 
acquirement  being  fairly  maintained  ; 
by  which  we  understand,  although  the 
terms  might  have  been  a  little  more 
explicit,  that  the  Licentiateship  shall 
not  be  obtained  except  upon  one  stan- 
dard of  qualification, — that  no  indirect 
advantages  shall  be  given  to  any  Col- 
lege or  University  in  one  part  of  the 
empire,  over  those  possessed  by  other 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

We  learn  further,  from  what  tran- 
spired on  this  occasion,  that  there  is 
every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Scotch  Universities  to  fix  the  standard 
of  qualification  high,  and  being  so 
fixed,  to  maintain  it.  The  Council  of 
Health  are  to  have  a  controlling  power 
over  all  the  examinations  instituted  by 
all  the  cbtirtered  bodies  in  the  kingdom. 
Assessors  will  be  present  at  these  exa- 
minations, and  every  reasonable  pre- 
caution will  be  taken  against  any  par- 
tiality being  shown  in  the  examina- 
tions, as  well  as  to  prevent  any  in- 
equality in  the  standard  of  qualification 
demanded  of  the  candidate.  These 
plans,  if  fully  carried  out — and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  a  bona  fide  disposition  to  carry  them 
out — will  at  least  remove  those  diffe- 
rences which  had  sprung  up  between 
the  English  and  Scotch  Colleges,  re- 
specting the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates under  the  second  edition  of  the 
Medical  Reform  Bill. 

The  twenty-third  clause  will  there- 
fore be  completely  remodelled.  Three 
classes  of  practitioners  will  now  be 
formed— physicians,  surgeons,  and  ge- 
neral practitioners.  The  privileges  of 
physicians  now  practising  as  such,  will 
be  preserved  to  them  intact;  so  that 


the  measure  will  not  have,  as  some  o 
this  class  had  supposed,  a  retrospec- 
tively injurious  effect  upon  their  inte- 
rests. This  end  will  be  accomplished 
by  modifying  the  system  of  registra- 
tion. A  physician  licentiate,  practis- 
ing beyond  the  seven  miles,  will  have 
the  power  of  registering  himself  as  a 
physician  extra  urbem  ;  and  during  his 
life,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  exact  privileges  which 
he  now  possesses.  In  the  same  way,  a 
Scotch  physician  now  practising  in 
England,  will  retain  his  existing  legal 
right,  but  acquire  no  additional  privi- 
lege by  the  new  act. 

It  is  intended  that  an  important  mo- 
dification shall  also  be  made  in  the 
thirty-fifth  clause.  In  commenting 
upon  the  second  bill,  we  had  occasion 
to  point  out  what  appeared  to  us  to  be 
a  singular  omission,  namely,  that  the 
clause  was  only  prohibitory  of  the 
assumption  of  titles  by  unregistered 
persons — that  a  registered  practitioner 
might  assume  the  title  of  Surgeon  or 
Physician,  without  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  the  measure.  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham proposes  to  place  a  restriction  on 
this  liberty,  to  the  extent  that  any 
general  practitioner  who  shall  assume 
the  title  of  "  Doctor,"  without  being 
at  the  same  time  a  Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour. 

In  a  few  cursory  remarks  which  we 
made  on  the  proposed  changes,  in  our 
last  week's  number,  we  adverted  to  the 
plan  contemplated  for  the  examination 
of  candidates  by  the  College  of  General 
Practitioners.  It  was  expressly  stated, 
that  the  entrance  into  the  profession 
shall  be  by  one  portal  only,  whatever 
may  be  the  future  destination  of  the 
student : — "  Every  person  who  shall 
enter  the  profession,  whether  it  is  his 
intention  to  become  a  general  practi- 
tioner, a  surgeon,  or  physician,  shall 
undergo  an  examination  by  one  board, 
and  the  standard  of  competency  shall 
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be  common  to  all."  From  what  was 
afterwards  stated,  it  would  seem  that 
this  is  to  be  a  joint  board  of  examiners, 
composed  of  six  physicians  and  six 
surgeons  from  the  respective  Colleges. 
This  newly  constituted  board,  which 
would  appear  to  be  in  some  respects 
subordinate  to  the  Council  of  Health, 
is  to  have  very  extensive  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it.  Thus  the  control  of 
the  curriculum  of  education  will  rest 
■with  it;  the  power  of  admitting  any 
individual  into  the  profession,  whether 
as  physician,  surgeon,  or  general  prac- 
titioner, will  rest  entirely  with  it ;  for 
no  candidate  can  be  examined  by  any 
other  College  until  this  joint  board  has 
granted  its  permission.  It  thus  has 
the  complete  control  of  the  education 
of  all  who  enter  the  profession,  and  a 
veto  on  the  admission  of  any  candidate 
into  it.  We  fear  that  we  here  perceive 
the  elements  of  a  new  difference  be- 
tween the  Colleges  and  General  Prac- 
titioners. The  latter  will  most  proba- 
bly require  to  be  represented  in  this 
joint  board,  for  two  reasons  : — 1.  That 
the  power  of  a  veto  should  be  fairly 
exercised;  and  2.  that  they  should 
have  some  control  over  the  currictdum 
of  education  laid  down  for  candidates 
whom  they  are  required  to  examine. 
We  think  that  this  difference  will  ad- 
mit of  an  easy  adjustment  by  a  little 
further  concession  on  both  sides  ;  and 
for  the  good  of  our  common  profession, 
we  hope  that  even  the  short  interval 
now  allowed  for  discussion,  will  suffice 
to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement. 


TEMTERATUnE  OF  THE  BODY. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  body,  accord- 
ing to  Liebig,  is  in  man  97"7°  ;  in  woman, 
SS-'i"  ;  in  the  child,  102-2''  The  tempera- 
ture in  the  mouth  or  rectum  varies  from 
97-7'='  to  98-6"  ;  that  of  the  blood  is,  accord- 
ing to  Magendie,  from  100  0"  to  lOl'C". 
The  lowest  temperature  observed  in  the 
body  was  'Jb'')°  ;  the  highest  probably  that 
mentioned  by  Sir  George  Lcfevre,  as  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Currie,  in  a  case  of  scarla- 
tina, 112°.     (No.  1,  N.  S.  p.  y.) 


A    Collection  of  Cases  of  Apoplexy; 

wit/i   nn    Explanatoty   Introduction. 

By    Edward    Copeman,    Surgeon. 

8vo.  pp.  205.     London:   Churchill. 

1845. 
In  this  volume  we  have  a  record  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  apoplexy, 
with  an  account  of  the  post-mortem 
appearances  in  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  cases.  The  object  of  the  author 
has  been  to  present  to  the  profession, 
in  a  concise  form,  a  complete  history 
of  apoplexy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment usually  adopted,  namely,  blood- 
letting. The  fact  that  the  greater 
number  of  cases  have  been  collected 
from  other  sources,  and  that  compara- 
tively few  have  fallen  under  the  au- 
thor's own  observation,  does  not  at  all 
diminish  the  value  of  the  work.  The 
private  practice  of  any  one  individual, 
however  extensive,  can  never  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  the  complete  history 
of  any  disease.  Large  hospitals  give 
an  ample  field  for  observation  ;  but 
with  respect  to  apoplexy  we  must  still 
look  to  general  practice  for  information : 
the  patient,  from  a  state  of  health,  is 
often  seized  and  cut  oft'  in  an  hour; 
whatever  is  done  must  be  done  on  the 
spot ;  and  he  is  either  in  a  hopeless 
condition,  or  on  the  way  to  recovery, 
before  he  can  be  conveyed  to  an  hos- 
pital. 

The  author  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
practical  man,  and  we  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say,  that,  by  a  generally  care- 
ful selection  of  cases  from  good  autho- 
rities, he  has  done  more  to  illustrate 
the  subject  o^  apoplexy  than  any 
writer  whose  work  we  have  as  yet  ex- 
amined. He  has  allowed  the  cases  to 
speak  for  themselves,  appending  to 
them  no  comments,  but  giving,  in  a 
preface,  a  concise  summary  of  the  re- 
sults obtained.  In  these  introductory 
remarks  there  is  much  sound  practical 
information,  and  based  as  the  conclu- 
sions are  upon  facts,  there  is  enough  to 
induce  the  practitioner  to  pause  before 
he  adopts  the  common  mode  of  treat- 
ment, i.  e.  copious  blood-letting.  The 
author  mightappearto  be  goingcontrary 
fo  all  experience  to  deny  the  efficacy  of 
blood-letting  in  apoplexy,  but  still, 
reason  points  out  that  every  mode 
of  treatment  must  be  judged  by  its 
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results.  In  the  hands  of  some  it  may 
have  succeeded ;  in  the  hands  of  others 
it  may  have  signally  failed  :  the  only 
hope  of  explaining  these  differences, 
and  of  pointing  out  the  most  successful 
plan,  is  by  the  publication  of  a  mono- 
graph of  tiiis  description. 

Apoplexy  is  commonly  regarded  as  a 
specific  disease;  but  in  reality,  as  the 
author  suggests,  we  must  look  upon  it 
as  an  assemblage  of  symptoms  having 
"  especial  reference  to  the  circumstance 
of  a  person  falling  down  suddenly,  de- 
prived wholly  or  in  part  of  motion  or 
sensation,  and  breathing  with  stertor." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  variety  of  dis- 
eased conditions  have  been  included 
under  the  term  apoplexy,  and  yet  the 
same  mode  of  treatment — blood-letting 
— has  been  uniformly  employed  in  all 
cases.  The  causes  which  induce  an 
attack  of  apoplexy  are  numerous,  and 
vary  much  in  their  nature.  The  author 
arranges  his  results  upon  this  head 
under  twenty  divisions,  all  of  them 
illustrated  by  the  cases  which  he  has 
collected.  Persons  of  all  ages*  are 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  apoplexy,  al- 
though it  has  been  commonly  con- 
sidered as  the  disease  of  advanced  age; 
yet  here  we  meet  with  one  of  the  many 
fallacies  into  which  hasty  statisticians 
have  fallen  in  estimating  the  mortality 
of  disease,  i.  e.  of  determining  how 
many  are  attacked  at  one  age  compared 
with  another,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact,  that  the  average 
number  of  persons  actually  living  at 
the  two  ages  may  be  widely  different. 
Mr.  Copemun's  analysis  on  this  subject 
has  enabled  him  to  determine  that 
there  is  less  variation  in  the  liability 
of  different  ages  to  the  disease  than  is 
usually  imagined,  the  preponderance 
being  slightly  in  favour  of  the  disease 
attacking  persons  "between  the  ages 
of  30  and  50."  p.  3.  The  proportion 
of  cases  in  advanced  life  appears  large, 
because  in  reality  there  are  fewer  per- 
sons then  living  compared  with  the 
other  periods.  Males  are  more  fre- 
quently exposed  to  the  causes  of  apo- 
plexy than  females;  hence  it  would 
appear,  from  the  author's  researches, 
that  the  proportion  of  males  to  females 
attackeil  with  apoplexy  is  2^  :  1.  In  a 
pathological  view,  the  following  re- 
marks are  interesting: — 


*  Dr.  Ca  ;.pbell  has  lately  reported.a  case,  the 
particulars  of  which  we  shall-  probably  give, 
where  apoplexy  from  cerebral  effusion  occurred 
in  a  child  eleven  days  old. 


"  The  morbid  appearances  found  in 
persons  who  have  died  of  apoplexy  are 
exceedingly  diversified,  and  by  no 
means  favour  the  idea  that  fulness  of 
blood  or  rupture  of  vessels  is  always 
the  cause  of  death.  The  number  of 
deaths  in  which  the  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances are  recorded  is  15fi,  and  in 
81  only  was  there  extravasation  of 
blood  in  the  brain.  In  10  cases  there 
was  found  no  diseased  appearance  of 
ihe  brain  at  all,  and  in  the  remaining 
G5  the  morbid  appearances  were,  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  heart,  disease  of  the 
aorta,  softening  of  the  brain,  effusion 
of  scrum  into  the  ventricles,  or  between 
the  membranes,  congestion  of  vessels 
in  the  brain,  hydatids  in  the  brain, 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  ossified  arte- 
ries, abscess  of  the  brain,  diseased  kid- 
neys, brain  hardened,  cerebral  vessels 
varicose,  tubercle  in  the  cerebellum, 
inflamed  stomach,  indurated  liver,  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  of  the  small 
intestines,  tumor  in  the  brain."  p.  4. 

As  we  might  anticipate,  the  mortality 
from  apoplexy  is  fearfully  great,  show- 
ing either  that  the  disease  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  art,  or  that  the  present 
mode  of  treatment  is  very  ineffectual. 
"  Of  the  whole  number  of  cases  re- 
corded (250)  only  68  recovered,  7  par- 
tially recovered,  and  175  died— a  pro- 
portion of  deaths  to  recoveries  of  2^  to 
1."  ib.  Mr.  Copeman  next  propounds 
the  questions  whetlier  the  mortality 
would  be  greater  without  any  treatment 
at  all,  and  whether  the  present  plan  of 
treatment,  wliich  has  in  its  favour  the 
sanction  of  all  ages,  and,  we  may  add, 
the  prejudices  of  all  classes  of  society, 
should  not  be  abandoned  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  now- 
adopted  ?  Science  has  already  con- 
quered one  popular  fallacy,  namely, 
the  plan  of  bleeding  a  person  imme- 
diately on  his  meeting  with  a  serious 
accident,  as  by  a  blow  or  a  fall,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  inapplica- 
bility of  this  remedy  in  many  attacks 
of  apoplexy  may  also  be  equally  de- 
monstrated by  a  calm  discussion  of 
fcicts.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in 
some  cases  no  disease  of  the  brain,  no 
remarkable  congestion  cr  fulness,  have 
been  found  after  death;  and  how,  there- 
fore, is  it,  medically  speaking,  likely 
that  blood-letting  should,  in  such  cases, 
be  attended  with  benefit  ?  The  opera- 
tion, it  is  true,  is  commonly  resorted  to 
in  all  cases  of  a  sudden  attack,  because 
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the  disease  is  supposed  to  depend  on 
an  effusion  of  blood;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  effusion  from  those  in  which 
there  is  none.  In  answer  to  this,  the 
author  observes,  even  admitting  that 
the  attack  is  accompanied  by  extrava- 
sation, bleeding  cannot  remove  the 
effused  blood,  and,  so  far  from  lessening 
the  impetus  of  the  circulation,  the  pulse 
rises,  and  becomes  more  full ;  from 
which  he  considers  that  extravasation 
may  rather  be  promoted  than  checked. 
He  shall,  however,  state  his  own  views 
on  this  point : — 

"The  universal  remedy,  as  it  is 
called,  for  apoplexy  is  blood-letting ;  at 
least  so  generally  has  it  been  employed, 
that  of  155  cases  in  which  the  treat- 
ment is  specified,  129  were  bled,  and 
only  2G  were  not :  of  the  129  who  were 
bled,  51  recovered  and  78  died — the 
cures  being  1  in  2i,  the  deaths  1  in  1|, 
—of  the  26  who  were  not  bled,  18  were 
cured  and  8  died,  the  proportion  of 
cures  being  I  in  If,  and  of  deaths  1  in 
3^-.  But  the  mortality  varies  a  good 
deal  according  to  the  particular  method 
in  which  blood-letting  was  performed. 
In  2  cases  the  temporal  artery  was 
opened;  both  died.  In  11  cases  cup- 
ping only  was  employed ;  6  were  cured 
and  5  died.  Fourteen  were  treated  by 
leeching;  4 cured  and  10  died.  Seven- 
teen were  bled  in  the  foot,  a  plan 
strongly  recommended  by  M.  Portal, 
of  which  13  were  cured,  and  4  died. 
Eighty-five  were  bled  generally  and 
copiously,  of  which  number  28  re- 
covered and  57  died;  that  is  to  say,  two 
in  every  three  cases  terminated  fatally. 
If  we  subtract  the  number  of  cases 
treated  by  bleeding  in  the  foot,  a  plan 
of  bleeding  mild  in  its  operation,  and 
acting,  probably,  more  on  the  principle 
of  derivation  than  of  materially  lessen- 
ing the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  sys- 
tem, we  shall  find  that  of  112  cases,  38 
recovered  and  74  died  ;  reducing  the 
proportion  of  cures  to  about  1  in  3,  and 
increasing  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
1  in  n. 

"  From  these  facts  it  appears  that 
bleeding,  generally  speaking,  is  so  in- 
effectual a  means  of  preventing  a  fatal 
termination  of  apoplexy,  that  it  scarcely 
deserves  the  name  of  a  rcmedi/  for  this 
disease.  That  where  the  temporal 
artery  is  opened  the  case  terminates 
fatally  ;  but  as  there  are  only  two  cases 
reported  in  which  this  method  was  ex- 
clusively employed,  there  are  not  suffi- 


cient data  for  establishing  the  universal 
fatality  of  this  mode  of  treatment ; 
although  it  may  be  fair  to  conjecture 
that  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  to 
abstract  arterial  blood  from  the  brain. 
That  bleeding  in  the  foot  was  the  most 
successful  mode  of  abstracting  blood. 
That  the  treatment  without  loss  of 
blood  was  attended  with  the  most  suc- 
cess ;  and  that  the  mortality  of  the 
disease  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  which  bleeding  was  carried; 
the  more  copious  the  loss  of  blood,  the 
more  fatal  the  disease."  p.  6. 

We  cannot  agree  with  him  in  his 
statistical  conclusions,  that  blood-let- 
ting is  on  the  whole  more  injurious 
than  beneficial,  for  the  reason  that  the 
results  of  bleeding  are  drawn  from  129 
cases,  while  there  are  but  26  cases  in 
which  bleeding  was  not  resorted  to. 
We  can  only  fairly  compare  results  by 
taking  an  equal  number  of  cases. 
Here  is  a  disease  confessedly  removed 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  powers  of 
art  to  relieve  it ; — whatever  mode  of 
treatment  may  be  adopted  the  mortality 
is  undoubtedly  great ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  if,  instead  of  26,  we  took 
129  cases  in  which  bleeding  was  not 
adopted  (the  true  basis  of  a  statistical 
comparison),  the  average  mortality 
might  not  be  found  remarkably  dif- 
ferent. 

The  practical  point  to  be  considered 
is,  what  are  the  cases  in  which  bleed- 
ing is  indicated,  and  how  are  such 
cases  to  be  identified;  for  in  attacks  of 
apoplexy  the  motto  of  "  bis  qui  cito" 
applies  more  forcibly  than  in  most  dis- 
eases. Mr.  Copeman  lays  down  the 
following  rule.  "  Bleeding  should  only 
be  resorted  to  in  plethoric  habits, 
where  a  distension  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  is  indicated  by  fulness  of  the  ex- 
ternal vessels  of  the  head  :  and  that 
unless  we  discover  the  latter,  we  are 
not  justified  in  drawing  blood  for  the 
relief  of  the  supposed  existence  of  the 
former."  p.  11.  Further,  the  bleeding 
should  not  be  carried  beyond  the  point 
necessary  to  relieve  the  external  visible 
fulness  of  vessels  or  congestion  of  the 
lungs  from  impeded  circulation.  Eme- 
tics should  be  given,  when  the  attack 
has  succeeded  a  full  meal.  In  the  apo- 
plexy of  old  age,  brandy  and  stimu- 
lants have  restored  the  patient.  He 
considers  that  when  the  pupils  are  at 
first  very  much  contracted,  and  after- 
wards as  fully  dilated,  it  is  a  sign  of 
fatal  apoplexy. 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  quote  any 
of  the  collected  cases,  although  some 
are  of  great  interest,  and  appear  to  bear 
out  the  author's  views  on  the  subject  of 
treatment.  Those  cases  where  no 
morbid  appearances  whatever  were  dis- 
covered in  the  brain,  some  of  them 
extracted  from  Abercrombie's  work, 
are  of  especial  value  as  accounting  for 
sudden  death,  withoutany  pathological 
indication.  We  understand  that  in  the 
post-mortem  inspection  made  of  the 
body  of  the  late  Professor  Daniell,  who 
died  recently  from  a  sudden  attack  of 
apoplexy,  brought  on  probably,  in  a 
plethoric  habit,  by  one  of  the  causes 
assigned  by  the  author,  namely,  "  pub- 
lic speaking,"  no  extravasation  of  blood 
or  any  other  morbid  change  was  per- 
ceived in  the  brain.  The  opinion  is  so 
universal  that  extravasatcd  blood  must 
be  found,  that  instances  of  this  kind 
deserve  especial  attention,  where  any 
doubt  arises  respecting  the  cause  of 
death.  In  this  volume  ten  such  in- 
stances are  recorded.  We  shall  here 
subjoin  some  of  the  tables,  which 
the  author  has  derived  from  his  collec- 
tion of  cases,  many  of  which,  we  per- 
ceive, have  formerly  appeared  in  our 
own  pages. 

CASES. 

Males.  Females.  Total.    Cured.  Relieved.  Died. 
170         80        250        G8  7         175 

Proportion  of  males  to  females    2^  to  1 
Proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  .1     inly 
Proportion    of    deaths    to    re- 
coveries, including  those  re- 
lieved      24-  to  1 


No.  not  bled,  2G. 
No.  bled     .  129 


Cured,  18  ;  died,  8 
51;    —  78 


No.  of  cases  in  which  the  treatment 

is  specified  155 

Proportion  of  cures  in  cases  treated 

by  bleeding  1  in  24^ 

Proportion  of  deaths  in  ditto  about  1  1^ 
Proportion  of  cures  in  cases  not  bled  1  1,^ 
Proportion  of  deaths  in         ditto        I       3^^ 


Temporal  artery  opened 
Cupping  employed 
Leeching      .... 
Bleeding  in  the  foot   . 
General&copious  bleeding 


6 

in 

Si 

3 

u 

c  o 
.2  *'   • 

§.=  « 

2 

2 

11 

6 

5 

14 

4  10 

lto2i 

17 

13    4 

3-^-1 

85 

28  57 

1    -2 

129 

5178 

No.  of  cases  in  which  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient  is  recorded,  197. 


Age. 

d 

g 

5 

■6 

5 

a  o 
.2  '^   * 

Under  20  years 

20 

2 

18 

1  to  9 

From    20  to  30      . 

30 

12 

18 

1  -   li 

30       40      . 

31 

G 

25 

1  -    4 

40       50      . 

?,l 

7 

24 

1  -   3§ 

50       GO      . 

25 

3 

22 

1  -   H 

GO       70      . 

30 

13 

17 

1  -    H 

70       80      . 

25 

9 

IG 

^  -  15 

80  upwards. 
Total 

5 

2 

3 

1  .  li 

197 

54 

143 

No.  of  cases  in  which  the  post-mortem 
appearances  are  recorded,  156. 

Hemorrhage         ...     81 
No  Hsemorrhage       . ") 

inclusive  of  >       75 

No  disease  of  brain  10  J 

156 

In  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  the  same  faulty  application  of 
statistics  in  relation  to  the  effects  of 
particular  modes  of  bleeding,  which  we 
havealready  had  occasion  to  point  out. 
Admitting  the  similarity  of  the  cases, 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  correct 
inferences  from  such  unequal  numbers. 
The  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind  must 
depend  so  essentially  upon  the  autho- 
rities from  which  it  is  compiled,  that 
we  have  been  induced  to  examine  it 
somewhat  closely  in  this  respect.  Out 
of  the  250  cases,  215  are  founded  on 
good  and  undeniable  authority,  11  are 
derived  from  private  practice,  and  24 
(including  some  taken  from  Darwin's 
Zoonomia)  are  of  so  dubious  a  charac- 
ter, that  the  author  would  have  acted 
wisely  in  omitting  them  altogether. 
This  compilation  will  be  useful  to  those 
who  wish  to  have  a  history  of  the 
symptoms,  post-mortem  appearances, 
and  results  of  treatment  in  cases  of 
apoplexy. 

Practical  Facts  in  Chemistry/.     12mo. 

pp.   197.     London,   1845.     Simpkia 

and  Marshall. 
This  little  work  is  intended  to  initiate 
the  beginner  into  the  art  of  instructing 
hmiselfin  experimental  chemistry.  It 
professes  to  be  a  companion  to  certain 
portable  laboratories,  which  are  pre- 
pared and  sold  by  Mr.  Ede,  of  Dorking. 
As  such,  we  see  no  objection  to  it,  and 
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think  that  the  author's  purpose  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  fairly  carried  out. 
Although  the  little  volume  contains 
many  useful  practical  hints,  extracted 
from  other  works,  it  is  too  superficial 
for  the  medical  student,  unless  he  take 
it  up  in  the  first  year  of  his  apprentice- 
ship. Judging  from  the  catalogue,  the 
apparatus  and  materials  appear  to  be 
well  selected,  and  will  allow,  in  a  small 
compass,  of  the  performance  of  nume- 
rous experiments.  It  is  stated  in  the 
preface  that  every  experiment  has  been 
tried  by  a  professor  of  chemistry :  if 
so,  we  must  take  leave  to  differ  from 
him  about  some  of  the  results,  as  well 
as  about  the  method  in  which  he 
recornmends  the  performance  of  some 
dangerous  experiments  to  a  beginner. 

Under  the  head  of  oxalate  of  am- 
monia (120),  it  is  stated  that  oxalate 
of  lime  is  distinguished  from  the  sul- 
phate by  being  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
This  is  no  distinction,  because  nitric 
acid  exerts  a  very  strong  solvent  action 
on  sulphate  of  lime,  especially  on  boil- 
ing. But  what  follows  is  worse :  the 
oxalate  of  lime  is  said  to  be  known 
from  the  carbonate  by  its  not  being 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid, — which  is  a 
decided  error.  If  acetic  acid  had  been 
substituted  for  the  muriatic,  and  the 
character  of  effervescence  in  a  car- 
bonate indicated,  a  fair  chemical  dis- 
tinction would  have  been  made.  At 
page  154,  it  is  recommended  to  deter- 
mine the  ammonia  in  guano  by  libe- 
rating the  gas  through  the  agency  of 
potash,  and  conducting  it  into  muriatic 
acid,  then  to  evaporate  and  weigh  the 
muriate.  It  is  not  stated  that  in  the 
evaporation  of  every  ammoniacal  salt, 
there  is  always  a  loss  of  ammonia — a 
fact  demonstrated  by  the  blue  of  litmus 
being  invariably  reddened  on  boiling 
or  evaporating  a  neutral  solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  tinted  with  that 
colour. 

Among  the  experiments  likely  to 
cause  dangerous  consequences  is  the 
one  recommendid  at  p.  42;  i.  e.  for 
breathing  hydrogen.  A  chemist,  not  a 
herfinncr,  has  lately  lost  his  life  by  this 
experiment,  having  unknowingly  used 
sul\)huric  acid  containing  arsenic,  of 
■which  there  is  still  much  on  sale.  The 
experiment  should  not  have  been  in- 
troduced into  such  a  work  at  all ;  and, 
as  it  is,  the  result  we  believe  to  be 
misstated— the  voice  sinks  to  a  whisper 
instead  of  becoming  shrill.     The  ex- 


plosion of  mixtures  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  of  chlorine  and  hydro- 
gen, is  recommended  to  be  performed 
in  a  soda-water  bottle  !  These  experi- 
ments thus  performed  in  a  narrow- 
mouthed  vessel,  would  be  very  likely  to 
be  attended  with  danger.  The  success  of 
a  few  trials  does  not  justify  the  recom- 
mendation of  such  a  vessel  for  these 
highly  explosive  compounds. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state,  that  there  are 
fewer  defects  in  this  volume  than  we 
have  ever  encountered  in  works  of  a 
similar  stamp.  The  reviser  has  added 
some  recent  processes — among  others, 
the  new  and  simple  method  of  pro- 
curing oxj'gen  on  the  lecture-table  by 
heating  powdered  chlorate  of  potash 
with  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  black 
oxide  of  manganese.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  result  is  so 
mechanical  as  he  describes,  for  if  his 
theory  be  true,  sand  would  equally 
answer.  We  have  made  these  remarks, 
as  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  portable 
laboratories,  the  utility  of  which  we  do 
not  dispute,  will  with  this  manual  fall 
into  the  hands  of  some  who  are  devoted 
to  the  private  pursuit  of  this  interesting 
science. 


f^ospttal  ISlqports. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Case    of  Necrencephalus    {red-softening), 
following  a  Cataleptic  Paroxysm  of  three 
days'  duration,  preceded  by  Hysteria — 
Chlorosis,  S^-c.  By  W.R.  B.vsham,  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 
Sehna  Pope,  set.  20,  in  service,  of  a  pale, 
leucoiihlegmatic    and  chlorotic   aspect,    but 
well  formed,  was  admitted  Feb.  15,  suffer- 
ing from  amcnorrhoea  of  five  months'  dura- 
tion.    The  catamenia  from  the   first  always 
scanty,  pale,  and  exsangueous  ;  leucorrhoea^ 
anorexia  ;  lassitude  ;  general   debility  ;  fre- 
quent   attacks    of  flatus,   with  borborygmi 
palpitatio    cordis,    and    globus    hystericus. 
Bowels  torpid  ;  urine  of  low  specific  gravity, 
pale,  limpid,  and  copious.     Was  treated  with 
mercurial    and    resinous    purgatives,    with 
aloetic  alteratives  and  valerian  ;  full  diet,  &c. 
On  the  fourth  day,  had  improved  in  ap- 
pearance ;  the  bowels  evacuated  daily,  and 
the  appetite  was  less  capricious.     She  wa» 
then   ordered    the    Mist.   Ferri   Comp.,  and 
continued  the   aloetic  draught  with  ammo- 
niated  tincture  of  valerian.  . 

On  the  sixth  day,  complained  of  headache, 
frontal    and    sincipital,    which,    during    the 
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three  following  days,  was  accompanied  by 
hysterical  indications  of  ball  rising  in  the 
throat,  &c. ;  there  were  mu=cular  twitchings 
about  the  mouth  ;  the  abdomen  was  very 
flatulent,  and  the  urine  limpid  and  copious. 

On  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  days,  the 
headache  continued,  the  patient  hanging  her 
head  listlessly  on  her  hand.  She  was  not 
confined  to  bed,  but  moved  about,  and  em- 
ployed herself.  The  appetite  had  become 
indifferent,  and  the  bowels  torpid. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  from  admission,  had 
an  attack  which  exhibited  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  an  hysterical  paroxysm  :  the  convul- 
sions were  trifling,  and  consisted  of  little 
more  than  twitches  of  the  arms  and  comers 
of  the  mouth.  This  ccndition  lasted  five 
or  six  hours,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  perfect 
and  well-marked  cataleptic  rigidity  of  the 
whole  system.  The  teniion  of  all  the  limbs 
allowed  each  extremity  to  retain  any  posi- 
tion in  which  it  was  placed.  The  jaw  was 
fixed,  but  not  perfectly  closed.  The  eyes 
were  glazed  ;  bails  fixed,  and  rigid  ;  pupils 
faintly  contractile.  Total  insensibility  ; 
pulse  80,  moderately  full ;  respiration  quiet, 
and  as  of  one  asleep.  Abdomen  tympanitic. 
She  was  ordered  turpentine  enemata. 

March  1st,  fourteenth  day  from  admission. 
— Tonic  rigidity  continued :  there  was  copious 
sudoresis  ;  perspired  fluid  emitting  a  very 
peculiar  odour,  like  that  of  mice.  Degluti- 
tion imperfect.  The  scalp  was  covered  with 
a  blister,  and  one  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck. 

2d. — The  spasmodic  rigidity  continued, 
without  relaxation,  or  any  symptoms  of 
convulsive  movement,  till  the  evening  of 
this  day,  when  gradual  resolution  of  the 
tonic  rigidity  supervened.  Faint  indications 
of  consciousness  accompanied  this  relaxa- 
tion ;  the  power  of  swallowing  fluids  returned. 
The  bowels  evacuated  copiously  with  flatu- 
lent discharges.  Sinapisms  were  applied  to 
the  abdomen. 

Hydrargyri  Chloridum  c.  Scammonia  ad- 
ministered ;  and  Enemata  with  Tinctura 
Castorei. 

3d. — Continued  in  a  trance-like  state  : 
perfect  quietude  ;  respirations  28,  as  re- 
gular and  easy  as  of  one  asleep.  Total 
insensibility  ;  unconscious  of  everything  ; 
external  impressions,  as  irritating  the  more 
sensitive  parts  of  the  surface,  unnoticed. 
Evacuations  passed  involuntarily.  Skin 
continues  to  perspire  freely,  and  to  emit  the 
same  peculiar  mice-like  odour.  Urine  very 
copious  and  limpid.  Pulse  had  risen  much 
in  frequency,  130,  cordy  and  sharp.  Dys- 
phagia complete.  The  enemata  and  sina- 
pisms were  continued. 

4th. — Pulse  had  risen  to  180;  respiration 
still  quiet,  not  exceeding  28,  and  the  patient 
lying  like  one  in  a  trance,  without  motion, 
spasm,  or  convulsion  of  any  kind. 


5th. — Copious  faeculent  evacuations,  with 
faint  indications  of  consciousness,  and  a 
temporary  power  of  deglutition,  which  con- 
tinuing a  few  hours,  was  taken  advantage  of 
to  administer  jelly,  beef-tea,  and  a  little  wme. 

Hydrargyri  Chloridum,  gr.  v.  4tis  horis. 

But  by  2,  P.M.,  these  temporary  indi- 
cations of  improvement  subsided  ;  degluti- 
tion again  became  imperfect.  The  pulse 
was  not  to  be  counted ;  skin  still  emitting 
the  same  odour ;  the  excretions  were  spon- 
taneously voided  ;  and  she  gradually  sank, 
and,  without  any  convulsion  or  sensible 
change,  died  at  3  a.m.  on  the  6th  of  March ; 
the  Gth  day  from  the  supervention  of  the 
cataleptic  seizure,  and  the  19th  day  from 
her  admission  into  the  hospital. 

Sectio  Cadaveris,  36  hours  after  death. — 
Body  well  proportioned  ;  mamnise  well  de- 
veloped ;  surface  wax-like,  and  exsangueous. 

Viscera  of  the  Chest. — Lungs  perfectly- 
healthy,  of  a  pale  light  ash-grey  ;  heart  was 
large,  but  proportioned  in  all  its  parts ;  no 
irregularity  in  any  of  its  cavities  or  valves. 

Abdominal  Viscera. — All  healthy  in  ap- 
pearance. Uterus  much  congested  ;  ovaries 
large,  flaccid,  and  containing  several  minute 
vesicles  of  the  size  of  mustard  seeds,  filled 
with  transparent  amber-coloured  fluid. 

Head. — Dura  mater  natural.  The  arach- 
noid was  opaque,  and  retained  some  fluid 
beneath.  The  left  lateral  sinus,  from  its 
exit  from  the  torcular  herophili  to  its  first 
curve  downwards,  was  filled  with  a  firm, 
dense  cord  of  fibrine,  which  the  vessel  had 
moulded  into  this  rounded  shape  ;  its  charac- 
ter, that  of  fibrine  spontaneously  coagulated. 
The  other  vessels  leading  out  of  the  brain 
exhibited  no  such  appearance  ;  their  contents 
being  fluid.  The  inferior  part  of  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  left  side  presented  externally  a 
vivid  purplish  appearance  of  intense  inflam- 
mation. The  centre  part  was  chocolate- 
brown,  passing  gradually  off  into  a  madder- 
pink  hue.  To  the  touch  this  portion  was 
soft  and  pulpy,  and  the  pia  mater  intensely 
injected.  On  making  a  section  through  this 
portion,  the  substance  of  the  brain  had  de- 
generated into  a  dirty,  dusky  red  pulp, 
surrounded  by  numerous  dark  red  points, 
which  could  not  be  removed  by  scraping  or 
washing  ;  and  from  the  largest  a  minute 
thread  of  coagulated  fibrine  could  be  de- 
tached, declaring  thecondition  of  these  vessels 
identical  with  that  of  the  left  lateral  sinus. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  lobes,  as  well  as 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  right,  were  free  from 
morbid  change.  The  hemispheres  superiorly 
were  natural ;  the  corpus  callosum  normal. 
The  ventricles  contained  some  serum  effused  ; 
the  choroid  plexus  not  altered  in  appearance. 
But  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum  were 
each  in  a  state  of  pulpy  softening  ;  of  a  dirty, 
dusky  red  hue,  exhibiting  a  characteristic 
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specimen  of  pure  necrencephalus,  surrounded 
by  similar  minute  red  points  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  inflamed  portion  of  the 
middle  lobe.  The  corpus  striatum  of  the 
left  side  was  in  a  similar  state  of  \nire  in- 
flammatory degeneration  ;  but  that  of  the 
right  side  was  not  altered  in  appearance. 
The  fornix,  corpora  quadrigeraini,  pons 
varolii,  cerebellum,  and  spinal  cord,  were 
free  from  indications  of  inflammatory  action  ; 
but  just  above  the  corpora  mamillaria,  and 
at  the  origin  of  the  anterior  crura  of  the 
fornix,  there  was  a  small  patch  of  yellow 
softening,  the  colour  of  the  part,  gamboge- 
yellow,  being  more  remarkable  than  the 
texture  ;  the  firmness  of  which  was  but  little 
less  than  the  unaffected  portions  of  the  brain: 
it  emitted  no  offensive  odour. 

Remarks. — This  case  must  be  considered 
interesting  on  several  points  : — 

1.  From  the  occurrence  of  such  intense 
cerebral  inflammation  in  a  young  woman, 
the  characteristic  state  of  whose  system  was, 
on  admission,  unquestionably  anamic. 

2.  The  hysterical  complication  of  the 
symptoms — such  as  represent  the  ordinary 
hysterical  condition,  globus  hystericus,  bor- 
borygmi,  and  headache,  which  preceded  the 
cataleptic  or  tonic  spasm. 

3.  The  duration  of  the  cataleptic  paroxysm, 
enduring  three  days;  not  alternating  with 
convulsion  as  usual,  where  the  symptoms  are 
indicative  of  cerebral  disease. 

4.  The  absence  of  all  general  indications 
in  the  previous  state  of  health,  or  of  any 
symptoms  declaratory  of  a  tendency  or  pre- 
disposition to  cerebral  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  this  case 
exemplifies  the  danger  and  terrible  conse- 
quences of  inflammatory  action  supervening 
in  a  state  of  the  system  not  inapjiroprlatcly 
termed  adynamic  :  in  which  the  vital  forces, 
deficient  in  power,  are  unable  to  oppose  a 
resistance  sufficiently  cff'ectual  to  control,  or 
even  modify,  the  destructive  consequences  of 
inflammation  ;  and  in  such  a  case  it  may  be 
questioned — supposing  it  possible  to  have  it 
satisfactorily  determined  during  life  the  ex- 
tent and  seat  of  the  disease,  as  they  were 
exhibited  after  death — whether  any  remedies 
could  have  arrested  the  fatal  consequences  : 
regarding  this  condition  as  asthenic  hype- 
rsemia.  The  existence  of  spontaneously 
coagulated  fibrine  in  the  large  vessel  of  the 
left  lateral  sinus,  and  also  in  the  minute 
vessels  surrounding  the  diseased  parts,  attest- 
ing unquestionable  evidence  of  this  peculiar 
pathological  condition. 

The  second  point  of  interest  is  the  pre- 
cession of  the  hysterical  symptoms.  Violent 
and  intense  headache  is  so  constant,  so  un- 
varying a  symptom  in  chlorosis  complicated 
with  hysteria,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
its  presc'ice,  as  a  symptom  indicative  of 
threatened  inflammation  of  the  encephalon, 


should  have  been  at  first  disregarded  ;  and 
still  less  so,  when  the  globus  hystericus,  and 
tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen,  aided  by 
their  presence  to  mask  the  indications,  that 
headache,  obstinate  and  continuous,  might 
individually  have  suggested.  When  we 
recollect  the  intense  headache  that,  whether 
permanent  or  intermitting,  so  constantly 
accompanies  disorder  or  deficiency  of  action 
in  the  uterine  function,  we  cannot  claim  for 
the  cephalalgia  in  this  case  any  great  im- 
portance as  a  pathognomonic  symptom  :  and 
when  observed  existing  in  conjunction  with 
symptoms  unquestionablyof  a  purely  hysteri- 
cal character,  we  must  acknowledge  the  pre- 
monitory, or  rather  the  precursory  indica- 
tions to  have  been  most  anomalous  and 
inexpressive.  But  although  the  conditions 
already  alluded  to  are  defective  as  indices  of 
cerebral  disease  of  such  intensity,  a  deeper 
reflection  on  the  intimate  relation  and  sym- 
pathy existing  between  the  sexual  organs  and 
the  brain,  especially  at  or  about  puberty,  will 
convince  us  that  the  cerebral  disease  had  an 
undoubted  connexion  with  the  previously 
existing  uterine  disturbance.  Although  such 
intense  and  fatal  lesions  of  cerebral  structure 
are  rare  in  connexion  with  mere  uterine  de- 
rangement, yet  the  many,  and  various,  and 
anomalous  instances  that  we  daily  witness  of 
nervous  irritatation  and  cerebral  excitement 
accompanying,  and  apparently  dependent  on, 
uterine  irregularity,  are  abundant  evidence 
of  the  relationship  of  these  two  conditions. 

Cataleptic,  epileptic,  even  tetanic  parox- 
ysms (opisthotonos),  hysterical  convulsions, 
even  jiartial  paralysis,  temporary  and  evanes- 
cent, affecting  such  organs  as  the  eye  and  its 
appendages, — as  dropping  of  one  lid,  or  of 
the  voice,  inducing  aphonia,  or  affecting  the 
muscles  of  deglutition,  hysterical  dysphagia, 
as  well  as  many  other  anomalous  symptoms, 
at  one  time  indicative  of  cerebral,  at  another 
simulative  of  spinal  lesion — as  temporary  and 
partial  paralysis  after  hysterical  fits,  are  far 
from  being  unusual  or  unfrequent  in  females 
suffering  from  functional  uterine  disease. 
These  symptoms  are  all  unquestionably  ex- 
cited by  an  irritation,  or  some  condition  that 
secondarily  affects  the  encephalon  or  some 
portion  of  the  cerebro-sjiinal  system.  Serious 
as  are  the  train  of  symptoms  now  casually 
hinted  at,  and  often  present  in  these  utero- 
spasmodic  diseases,  often  as  ^hey  are  con- 
sidered hopeless  and  incurable,  nevertheless 
ultimate  recovery  most  frequently  takes 
place  without  any  distinct  manifestations  of 
permanent  organic  injury.  The  succession 
of  the  symptoms,  as  well  as  their  character 
being  identical  in  cases  terminating  favoura- 
bly, and  in  those  ending  fatally,  and  the 
lesions  observed  in  this  fatal  case  being  suf- 
ficient to  explain  all  ihe  symptoms  as  they 
became  developed  during  life,  and  there 
being  no  difference  up  to  a  certain  point  in 
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the  train  and  course  of  the  symptoms  in  this 
fatal  case,  and  in  others  exhibiting  the 
same  hysterical  and  cataleptic  paroxysms, 
who  subsequently  recovered  (for  catalepsy, 
though  unfrecjuent,  is  generally  preceded  by 
hysteria).  Are  we  warranted,  then,  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  same  irritation  (or  state  of 
the  system),  differing  only  in  intensity  or 
degree,  exists  in  all  such  utero-spasmodic 
cases:  in  the  mildest  hysterical  spasm,  as 
well  as  in  the  fatal  case  just  recorded,  where 
the  organic  lesions  may  be  taken  to  express 
the  maximum  of  this  pathological  condi- 
tion ? 

If  such  conclusions  are  just,  a  most  im- 
portant question  issues  : — can  we  distinguish 
by  any  certain  and  unerring  character  the 
amount  and  extent  of  this  condition,  so  as 
to  determine  safely  where  mere  functional 
disturbance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
exists,  and  where  the  more  terrible  and  fatal 
organic  lesions  succeed  ;  and  whether,  if 
determinable,  any  plan  or  principle  of  treat- 
ment can  arrest  the  frightful  consequences 
exemplified  in  the  case  now  recorded  ? 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  cata- 
leptic spasm  (tonic  rigidity)  of  three  days, 
uninterrupted  by  solution  or  convulsion,  and 
terminating  in  relaxation,  probably  general 
paralysis, — acquainted  as  we  now  are  with  the 
condition  of  the  brain  during  life,  its  unin- 
terrupted continuance  must  be  regarded  as 
dependent  on  the  extensive  lesions  proceed- 
ing in  the  nervous  centres.  But  are  we  to 
regard  a  continuous  or  lengthened  cataleptic 
spasm  as  always  dependent  on  such  organic 
mischief  .'  Unquestionably  not, — although 
we  admit  the  condition  preceding  that  or- 
ganic mischief  to  be  identical ;  for  there  are 
cases  recorded  of  catalepsy  or  tonic  spasm, 
(tonic  rigidity  of  the  muscular  system,)  of 
many  hours,  and  even  of  some  days,  dura- 
tion, terminating  favourably  with  but  trifling 
medical  assistance  ;  indeed,  the  general  no- 
tion of  the  alliance  of  catalepsy  with  hysteria 
declares  the  amount  of  danger  implied  in  the 
general  prognosis  of  the  disease  to  be  unim- 
portant. It  may  be  argued  that  what  has 
been  here  called  cataleptic  paroxysm,  was 
not  catalepsy  in  the  general  acceptation  of 
the  term  ;  it  may  be  said  that  this  tetanic  or 
tonic  rigidity  was  but  the  ordinary  precursor 
indicative  of  intense  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain  ;  expressing  by  its 
duration  the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
cerebral  mischief.  But  I  cannot  disregard 
the  concomitant  and  pre  existing  symptoms 
of  hysterical  spasm.  I  cannot  overlook  the 
chlorotic  aspect,  and  general  symptoms 
characteristic  of  anaemia,  together  with  the 
age  and  previous  history  of  the  patient ;  cir- 
cumstances not  favourable  to  pure  in9am- 
matory  hyperemia.  Therefore,  we  must 
onsider  the  train  of  symptoms  as  expressive 
f  a  succession  of  effects  springing   from 


certain  predisposing  causes,  inseparably  allied 
to,  and  dependent  on,  a  condition  of  the 
system,  of  which  uterine  derangement,  chloro- 
sis, and  aneemia,  were  in  this  case  the  express 
and  necessary  exponents  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  same  remote  causes,  which  predisposed 
the  system  to  exhibit  the  chlorotic  and 
anaemic  aspect,  produced  a  state  of  the  sys- 
tem incapable  of  resisting  the  influence  of 
asthenic  inflammation  excited  in  the  cerebral 
mass  by  the  irritation  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected, obedient  to  that  powerful  sympathy, 
which,  at  certain  periods  of  life,  and  under 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  body,  manifests 
itself  between  the  uterine  organs  and  cerebro- 
spinal structures.  From  this  it  is  inferred 
that  the  sources  of  cerebral  irritation  were 
the  same,  differing  only  in  intensity,  that 
produced  the  hysterical,  and,  continuing  un- 
resisted, excited  the  tetanic  rigidity,  here 
designated  cataleptic  paroxysm.  And,  also, 
that  the  pathology  of  all  utero-spasmodic 
diseases  should  be  referred  to  the  amount 
of  irritation,  and  probable  consequent  con- 
gestion to  which  the  cerebro-spinal  centres 
are  exposed  :  this  irritation,  by  reflex  action, 
transmitting  its  influence  to  the  agents  of 
muscular  contraction,  and  thus  producing 
the  spasmodic  conditions  exhibited  in  hys- 
teria ;  and  that  the  proximate  cause  of  this 
spasmodic  disturbance  may  exist  in  various 
degrees  of  intensity  ;  represented  in  the 
mildest  form  by  a  mere  morbid  excitability 
or  nervous  sensibility ;  in  greater  force  by 
common  hysteria ;  and  being  yet  more  in- 
tense by  the  pure  cataleptic  paroxysm  ;  and 
in  yet  greater  intensity,  may  terminate  in 
extensive  organic  lesion  ;  and,  lastly,  that 
this  state  of  the  nervous  system,  whether 
simple  congestion  or  not,  represents  a  form 
and  amouat  of  irritation,  which  may  either 
quietly  subside,  the  proximate  cause  ceasing, 
or,  not  existing  in  sufficient  intensity,  or 
continuing  and  proceeding  in  a  niaximum  of 
intensity,  with  a  deficiency  of  power  in  the 
systi-m,  may,  and  does  terminatf  in  the 
destructive  products  of  unresisted  inflamma- 
tory action. 

There  remains  yet  one  other  point  of  in- 
terest to  consider.  Supposing  that  during 
life  the  actual  stale  of  the  brain,  and  the 
seat  of  the  inflammatory  mischief,  could 
have  been  determined,  could  the  ordinary 
modes  of  treatment  in  similar  suspected 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain — blood-letting,  mercurials,  pur- 
gatives, cold  applications,  blisters,  &c.  &c. — 
be  relied  on  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  not. 
All  depleting  agents — all  debilitating  mea- 
sures, in  similar  cases  of  chlorotic  anaemia, 
are  injurious  and  baneful.  On  the  other 
hand,  would  iron,  tonics,  and  mild  altera- 
tives, and  other  agents  favourable  to  the 
process  of  haematosis,  induce  any  better 
effects,  by  imparting  to  the  system  powers 
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of  resistance  and  conditions  to  oppose  the 
destructive  tendency  of  the  inflamicatoy 
asthenia  ?  Experience  teaches  us  that  such 
cases  of  anaemia  in  females,  evidenced  by 
chlorotic  aspect  and  general  want  of  power, 
both  in  the  assimilative  and  many  of  the 
secretory  organs,  as  well  as  in  their  physi- 
cal constitution  generally,  with  proneness 
to  spasmodic  disturbances — hysterical,  cata- 
leptic, or  local  nervous  affections  simulative 
of  neuralgia  —  attacks  sometimes  charac- 
terized by  partial  and  temporary  paralysis  of 
an  arm  or  hand,  or  dropping  of  an  eye-lid, 
or  with  loss  of  voice — hysterical  aphonia, 
&c.  ^c. — can  only  be  successfully  treated 
upon  principles  which  promote  the  process 
of  haematosis,  and  in  fulfilling  this  indica- 
tion, imparting  a  tone  and  vigour  to  the  vis 
vitae,  which  enables  it  successfully  to  oppose 
those  destructive  agencies  of  asthenic  hype- 
raemia  in  central  and  important  organs, 
which,  if  unresisted,  rapidly  terminate  in 
death. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

Complete  Absorption  of  the  Lens  four  years 
after  the  operation  of  Keratonixis.  By 
Henry  Lee,  Esq. 

Charles  Whale,  aet.  23,  was  admitted  a 
patient  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1841.  He  had  at  that 
time  a  cataract  in  the  right  eye,  which  he 
stated  had  been  produced  by  a  slight  blow 
from  a  switch  some  time  previously.  The 
lens  appeared  of  a  pearl  white  colour,  divided 
by  radii  of  a  greater  degree  of  opacity. 

Mr.  Babington,  under  whose  care  this  pa- 
tient was  placed,  introduced  a  needle  through 
the  cornea,  and  lacerated  to  a  slight  extent 
the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  This  opera- 
tion was  subsequently  repeated,  and  the 
Opacity  gradually  and  entirely  disappeared. 
A  considerable  degree  of  vision  weis  restored, 
but  as  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  was  unim- 
paired, the  affected  eye  was  subsequently 
little  used.  This  patient  was  again  admitted 
into  St.  George's  Hospital  upon  the  1st  of 
January,  lai5,  and  died  of  phthisis  on  the 
20th  of  April  following.  In  examining  the 
eye,  which  had  formerly  been  the  seat  of 
cataract  after  death,  the  following  appear- 
ances presented  themselves.  Immediately 
behind  the  iris  was  a  circular  layer,  of  a  pale 
whitish  semi-transparent  colour,  and  pos- 
sessing a  considerable  degree  of  toughness. 
This  was  evidently  the  remains  of  the  ante- 
rior capsule  of  the  lens,  and  presented  in  its 
centre  an  irregular  aperture  with  puckered 
edges,  about  the  size  of  a  dilated  pupil. 
The  jiosterior  capsule  of  the  lens  could  not 
be  distinguished.  The  situation  of  the  lens 
iras  occupied  by  a  perfectly  transparent  fluid, 


in  every  respect  resembling  the  aqueous 
humour  of  the  eye,  with  which  it  freely 
communicated  through  the  aperture  in  the 
anterior  capsule  above  described. 


C^orrcisponijcntc. 


A  HOMOEOPATHIC  CASE, 

[It  is  not  long  since  we  called  attention  to 
the  "  laissez  mourir-"  system  of  treatment, 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  homceo- 
jjathy,  and  which,  unfortunately,  still  finds 
its  dupes,  among  those  who  are  driven  to 
despair  by  a  candid  medical  opinion.*  We 
have  great  pleasure  in  inserting  the  following 
communication  from  Mr.  Jones,  of  Upper 
Clapton.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Ed.  Gaz.] 

Sir, — In  my  j'outh  I  was  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  miracles  had  long  ceased  to  be 
performed  ;  yet,  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
miracle-mongers,  though  not  so  prolific  of 
gross  and  palpable  deceptions,  are  more  pro- 
digal than  ever  of  subtle  and  refined  deceits. 
Medicine  and  surgery  are  so  especially  beset 
with  them,  that  the  scientifically  educated 
physician  and  surgeon  run  some  risk  of  be- 
ing banished  from  society.  The  name  of 
these  all-healing  wonder-workers  is  legion  ; 
and  the  health  and  life  of  misled  multitudes 
are  daily  consigned  to  their  "  learned  igno- 
rance" and  presumptuous  care.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Hahnemann,  Morison,  and  Priess- 
nitz,  ranged  respectively  under  the  flaunting 
banners  of  homoeopathy,  hygeism,  and  hy- 
dropathy, flock  to  the  standard  of  quackery, 
and  form  the  main  army  of  charlatans ; 
whilst  a  belief  in  patent  medicines,  or 
brandy  and  salt,  in  mesmerism  or  magic,  in 
chrono-thermalism  or  conjuration,  or  in 
some  other  -ism  or  -pathy  with  an  equally 
logical  prefix,  stimulates  a  host  of  lighter 
enthusiasts  to  swell  the  camp,  in  the  capa- 
city of  skirmishers  or  suttlers. 

Besides  that  desire  for  novelty,  and  that 
love  of  marvel,  which  have  always  proved 
such  powerful  excitants  to  the  public  mind, 
there  are  two  striking  peculiarities  in  its 
j)resent  condition  in  reference  to  medical 
subjects  :  one,  the  wide-spread  existence  of 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  these  topics  ;  the 
other,  a  spirit  of  individual  inquiry  or  inqui- 
sitivenrsa  in  regard  to  the  same.  Cleverly 
availing  themselves  of  these  peculiarities, 
modern  charlatans  bedeck  their  marvels  and 
novelties  with  rags  torn  piecemeal  from  the 
robes  of  science ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
strive  to  invest  thein  with  a  plausible  and 

*  See  page  804. 
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popular  simplicity  of  style.  In  this  way 
they  at  once  attract,  impose  upon  and  gra- 
tify the  excited  and  admiring  public.  The 
borrowed  tinsel  of  a  garbled  philosophy 
dazzles  and  captivates  the  uninformed  sense 
of  society  ;  whilst  the  assumption  of  an  air 
of  simplicity  encourages  and  feeds  the 
awakened  curiosity  of  individuals,  and  laying 
fast  hold  of  that  every-man-his-own-doctor 
mania,  which  is  spreading  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  enlists  the  morbid 
feelings  and  crude  judgment  of  the  patient 
himself  in  the  cause  of  quackery,  and  makes 
him  particeps  criminis  with  its  professors, 
against  himself.  This  point  once  attained, 
the  victory  is  easy  of  accomplishment.  The 
multiplication  and  glorification  of  success,  an 
oblivious  silence  as  to  failure,  an  abundance 
of  promises,  an  undaunted  assurance,  an 
untiring  volubility  and  a  winning  urbanity 
of  manner,  will  speedily  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  sick  and  the  simple,  the  credulous, 
the  enthusiastic  and  the  yielding  ;  and  thus 
there  is  fostered  and  supported  in  modern 
society  a  body  of  adventurers,  as  numerous 
and  influential,  as  pernicious  and  prosperous, 
as  were  their  ruder  prototypes  of  the  dark 
ages. 

Doubtless,  so  long  as  mankind  continues 
to  be  credulous  and  superstitious  (and  super- 
stition and  credulity  will  last  whilst  igno- 
rance prevails)  innumerable  charlatans  will 
continue  to  profit  by  its  folly,  and  prey  upon 
its  misery  and  weakness.  Whether  direct 
legislation  could  avert  these  natural  conse- 
quences of  ignorance  (consequences  which, 
it  is  true,  act  somewhat  as  its  punishment 
and  check),  or  whether  it  should  attempt  to 
do  so,  are  matters  on  which  opinions  may 
differ  ;  but,  so  long  as  the  legislature  hesi- 
tates or  declines  to  interfere,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  public  man  to  seek  all  possible 
means  of  lessening  such  serious  and  growing 
evils  ; — and  it  is  especially  incumbent  on 
every  earnest  member  of  the  profession  to 
aid  in  their  mitigation,  by  the  exercise  of 
his  talents,  in  the  discovery  and  promulga- 
tion of  truth  ;  and  by  the  fearless  exposure 
of  detected  ignorance,  or  unmarked  pre- 
tence. Systematically  to  lay  bare,  and  vigo- 
rously to  oppose,  the  numerous  fashionable 
quackeries  of  the  day,  is  a  task  for  which 
the  members  of  our  profession  alone  are 
fitted  ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we 
may  be  justly  accused  of  apathy  and  inaction 
in  the  cause.  Formerly,  when  the  dicta  of 
the  physician  and  surgeon  were  followed 
without  a  moment's  doubt,  no  special  inter- 
ference on  our  part  might  be  needed ;  but 
now,  when  the  public  are  partially — and, 
ah  I  how  partially  enlightened, — when  they 
are  impelled  to  curious  inquiry,  and  are 
anxious  to  arrive  at  some  conviction  for 
themselves, — we  are  bound  to  afford  them  all 
the  aid  and  instruction  in  our  power  ;  and, 


as  the  proper  and  best  qualified  guardians  of 
Ufe  and  health,  to  take  care  at  leaist  that  the 
truth  in  regard  to  these  matters  be  not  sti- 
fled ;  and  that  society  shall  have  sound  ma- 
terials on  which  its  judgment  may  be  formed. 
In  what  manner  this  could  most  effectually 
be  accomplished  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
but  the  occasional  publication  of  authentic 
cases  treated  according  to  one  or  other  of  the 
miserable  quackeries  of  the  time,  could  not 
fail  to  be  in  some  degree  useful ;  and  it  is  on 
this  consideration  that  I  forward  to  you  for 
publication  the  following  striking  and  pecu- 
liar case. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1843, 1  was  requested 

by  Mr.  H ,  a  gentleman  of  high  literary 

reputation,  to  visit  his  son,  an  interesting 
and  intelligent  youth,  eleven  years  of  age, 
whom  I  found  lame,  and  lying  upon  the 
sofa,  from  the  effects  of  a  tumor  situated 
just  above  the  right  knee.  The  history  of 
the  case  was  as  follows  : — 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  March  1843, 
when  at  school  at  Heidelberg,  in  which 
town  his  parents  were  then  residing,  he  was 
accidentally  pushed  down,  whilst  at  play,  by 
one  of  his  companions,  and  fell  from  a  height 
of  about  a  yard,  alighting  with  considerable 
force  upon  the  soles  of  his  feet.  He  imme- 
diately felt  a  pain  in  his  right  knee,  and  he 
limped  in  walking  for  several  days  after- 
wards. The  accident  was  treated  as  a  sprain, 
and  the  knee  rubbed  with  soap  liniment, 
but  the  pain  and  lameness  still  continuing, 
advice  was  obtained  from  Dr.  Chelius,  of 
Heidelberg,  who,  at  first,  as  was  natural, 
also  considered  it  to  be  a  sprain,  and  con- 
fined the  patient  to  his  bed.  The  parents 
now  left  Germany  for  England,  and  en- 
trusted their  son  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Chelius, 
requesting  him  to  write  if  the  case  did  not 
progress  favourably  ;  and  of  course  consider- 
ing the  accident  to  be  of  a  trifling  nature. 
Some  weeks  elapsed  after  their  arrival  in 
London  without  the  receipt  of  any  intelli- 
gence from  Dr.  Chelius,  but,  at  length,  in 
June  1843,  they  learned,  after  much  anxiety 
and  trouble,  that  the  knee  had  become 
greatly  swollen,  and  occasioned  considerable 
suffering,  notwithstanding  the  application  of 
leeches,  and  the  internal  use  of  mercury, 
iodine,  and  other  appropriate  remedies  ;  and 
further,  that  Dr.  Chelius  believed  the  dis- 
ease would  terminate  in  a  fungoid  ulceration. 
^Ir.  H.  at  once  proceeded  to  Heidelberg, 
and  brought  his  son  back  with  him  to  Lon- 
don. He  was  then  recommended  to  consult 
Mr.  Liston,  and  was  much  concerned  at  re- 
ceiving an  opinion  from  him  that  amputation 
of  the  limb  would  alone  afford  a  chance  of 
prolonging  life.  It  was  a  few  days  after  this 
(on  July  7th)  that  I  first  visited  the  patient, 
and  his  condition  and  appearance  on  this 
and  my  subsequent  visits  are  sketched  in  the 
following  account. 
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The  boy  was  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  of  a 
nervo-sanguineous  temperament ;  he  was 
already  much  weakened  and  emaciated  ;  his 
skin  had  a  delicate  pallid  hue  ;  his  counte- 
nance was  rather  wan  and  anxious,  and  he 
had  occasionally  a  hectic  flush  upon  the 
cheeks.  The  pulse  was  generally  quick, 
and  rather  weak.  He  had  no  cough,  and 
indeed  no  pulmonary  symptoms.  The 
tongue  was  usually  furred  with  white,  the 
appetite  copious,  and  the  digestion  impaired  ; 
he  had  occasional  diarrhoea,  and  the  urine 
frequently  contained  copious  deposits.  At 
first  sight,  the  tumor  somewhat  resembled  a 
white  swelling,  but  on  examination  the  knee- 
joint  was  found  to  be  free  in  its  movements, 
and,  judging  from  the  absence  of  symptoms, 
was  not  implicated  in  the  disease  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  enlargement,  which  was  about 
the  size  of  a  common  cocoa  nut,  was  limited 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  and  appeared 
to  involve  the  substance  of  the  bone,  be- 
tween the  two  condyles.  Its  surface  was 
tolerably  even,  and  its  substance  firm, 
though  softer  in  some  places  than  in  others. 
The  integument  was  here  and  there  of  a 
slight  purple  hue,  and  large  cutaneous  veins 
coursed  over  the  surface  of  the  tumor. 
There  was  no  acute  pain,  but  a  general 
sense  of  uneasiness ;  at  the  same  time  the 
patient  had  an  extreme  dread  of  its  being 
touched  in  any  way  whatever. 

Now,  the  origin,  seat,  and  rapid  progress 
of  the  tumor,  its  exciting  characters,  the 
local  and  constitutional  symptoms  accom- 
panying its  growth,  and  the  cachexia  induced 
by  it,  were  sufficient  to  excite  a  suspicion 
that  it  either  possessed,  or  would  eventually 
assume,  a  malignant  character  ;  and  all  these 
circumstances,  added  to  the  youth  of  the 
patient,  rendered  probable  the  supposition 
that  it  was  a  medullary  or  encephaloid 
growth,  which  had  commenced  either  in  the 
periosteum  or  in  the  femur  itself,  and  which, 
pursuing  the  ordinary  course  of  that  disease, 
would  end  in  a  fatal  fungus  hsematodes. 
With  so  formidable  a  diagnosis  and  progno- 
sis, I  felt  anxious  for  a  consultation  with 
some  one  of  greater  experience  than  myself. 
The  parents  being  strongly  averse  to  the  idea 
of  amputation,  felt  unwilling  to  consult  Mr. 
Liston  again  ;  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Key 
was  therefore  obtained.  That  gentleman 
held  out  little  or  no  hopes  of  recovery,  but 
advised  gentle  pressure  and  support  to  the 
tumor,  by  means  of  mercurial  and  after- 
wards of  lead  plaisfcrs,  and  ordered  tonic 
medicines  and  a  nutritious  diet.  For  several 
weeks  this  plan  was  pursued,  without  any 
good  result;  and  at  a  second  consultation, 
Mr.  Key  gave  an  opinion  that  even  amputa- 
tion would  not  be  beneficial. 

The  extreme  anxiety  of  the  parents,  and 
the  seeming  hopelessness  of  the  case,  pre- 
vented the  desire,  and  forbad  the  attempt  on 


my  part,  to  influence  them  further  in  the 
choice  of  any  advice  they  might  wish  to  ob- 
tain ;  and  when  Mr.  H.  proposed  to  consult 
a  homoeopathic  practitioner,  in  whom  he  had 
some  confidence,  and  particularly  requested 
me  to  meet  him,  I  assented  to  the  proposal. 
Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  October  last,  I 
met  Dr.  — ,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to 
hear  him  declare  unhesitatingly  that  he  could 
cure  the  disease.  At  this  time,  be  it  ob- 
served, the  tumor  had  attained  such  a  size 
as  to  encroach  upon  the  greater  part  of  the 
thigh  ;  its  surface  was  slightly  lobulated  and 
discoloured  ;  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
wasted  limb,  a  hardness  was  gradually  ex- 
tending upwards,  as  if  the  soft  tissues  were 
now  becoming  involved  by  contact  in  the 
disease,  and  had  become  the  seat  of  can- 
cerous deposit.  The  glands  of  the  groin 
much  enlarged,  and  painful.  The  general 
weakness  and  emaciation  were  extreme  ;  the 
constitutional  irritation  had  increased  ;  the 
peculiar  cachexia  was  more  marked  ;  and  the 
real  nature  of  the  disease  was  now  clearly 
developed.  Dr.  — ,  however,  was  full  of 
confidence,  and  said  that  a  cast  of  the  tumor 
should  be  taken  ;  remarking,  that  "  other- 
wise the  profession  would  not  believe,  when 
he  had  cured  it,  that  the  disease  was  so 
formidable."  Arnica,  he  stated,  would 
produce  the  disease,  and  would  therefore 
cure  it.  He  ordered  a  bread  and  water 
poultice,  to  which  was  added  a  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  arnica,  to  be  applied  to  the  tumor 
three  times  a-day,  and  a  few  drops  of  the 
same  tincture  to  be  taken  internally  twice 
a-day.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  confi- 
dence whilst  asserting  his  ability  to  cure  the 
disease.  He  promised  to  make  a  convert  of 
me,  and  enable  me  to  cure  the  whole  parish. 
His  manner  was  that  of  a  superior  being, — 
some  hero  or  demigod,  who  condescended 
to  hold  iommunion  with  those  misguided 
men  who  ignorantly  practised  allopathy ! 
His  ])lan  was  to  produce  a  friendly  sup- 
puration, and  ultimately  a  radical  cure. 

This  was  my  only  interview  with  Dr.  — , 
but  I  still  continued  to  watch  the  case.  I 
nerd  hardly  say  that  the  infinitesimal  doses 
had  no  real  effect  on  the  disease,  but  that 
the  patient  grew  steadily  and  constantly 
worse.  Hepar  sulphuris  was  substituted 
for  the  arnica,  but  the  tumor  continued  to 
increase,  and  the  body  wasted  away.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  I  understand  that  the  doctor 
expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with 
every  symptom  ;  and  that  when,  in  the  na- 
tural course  of  this  formidable  disease,  the 
skin  became  involved  and  ulcerated,  and  a 
sanious  foetid  discharge  ensued,  he  was  so 
delighted  that  he  actually  skijiped  for  joy  ! 
Still  the  case  went  on,  week  after  week  ;  the 
constitutional  powers  yet  resisting  the  ra- 
vages of  the  disease,  now  accompanied  by 
haemorrhage,  suppuration  and  gangrene. 
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On  Friday,  March  8th,  1844,  I  saw  the 
patient  immediately  after  the  poultice  had 
been  removed,  and  on  going  up  stairs,  could 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  peculiarly  offensive 
smell  so  characteristic  of  an  open  and  gan- 
grenous cancer.  I  was  told  that  Dr.  — 
was  that  day  expected,  and  I  promised  to 
call  the  next  morning  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  limb,  and  to  hear  what  his  opinion 
might  now  be.  I  did  so.  Large  sloughs 
had  been  thrown  off  from  the  substance  of 
the  tumor ;  extensive  ulcerated  surfaces 
were  exposed  ;  the  femur  itsslf  was  visible  ; 
and  the  discharge  was  most  copious,  offen- 
sive and  unhealthy.  The  boy  was  sinking, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  vitsd  powers 
must  soon  succumb  to  the  disease.  Accord- 
ing to  expectation,  the  doctor  had  called  on 
the  preceding  day,  and,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment, I  was  informed  that  he  still  considered 
the  symptoms  favourable,  and  stated  that 
the  mortified  parts  would  be  thrown  off, 
and  new  flesh  and  bone  generated.  The 
Ettle  patient  had  requested  his  father  to  ask 
permission  for  him  to  drink  coffee  and  effer- 
Tescing  draughts ;  which  he  called  phiz- 
gig.  The  request  was  made  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  Dr.  —  walked  up  to  his  bed  and 
told  him,  that  if  he  (the  doctor)  had  given 
him  up,  and  thought  his  case  hopeless,  he 
might  allow  him  to  gratify  his  wishes  ;  but 
as  he  intended  to  cure  him,  he  could  uot 
allow  either  coffee  or  phiz-gig.  This  was 
on  the  8th  of  March.  On  the  12th,  at 
8  A.Af.,  the  patient  died.  Dr.  —  was  in- 
formed of  the  result,  and  briefly  replied, 
that  we  were  all  in  the  hands  of  Providence. 
No  post-mortem  examination  was  made. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  much,  by  way  of 
comment,  to  the  preceding  narrative. 
Though  in  its  origin  sufficiently  obscure,  the 
disease  rapidly  developed  itself,  and  was  soon 
completely  unmasked.  The  opinions  given 
by  Dr.  Chelius,  Mr.  Liston,  and  Mr.  Key, 
were  all  in  harmony.  Mr.  Liston  suggested 
amputation,  at  one  j)eriod,  as  an  only  chance. 
Mr.  Key,  a  short  interval  afterwards,  be- 
lieved that  even  that  would  be  of  no  avail. 
At  a  time  when  the  intractable  nature  of  the 
disease  had  thus  been  distinctly  manifested 
and  pronounced,  the  case  was  seen  and  under- 
taken by  a  homoeopathic  practitioner.  For 
five  months  the  patient  gradually  declined, 
under  the  effects  of  a  malignant  disease ; 
and  through  the  whole  of  that  period  the 
doctor  declared  himelf  quite  satisfied  with 
the  progress  of  the  case.  He  never  doubted 
or  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but,  as  each 
more  and  more  serious  symptom  appeared, 
expressed  himself  as  more  and  more  pleased ; 
and  when  the  patient  became  a  living  skele- 
ton, and  the  thigh  a  mass  of  putridity,  stated 
that  there  was  not  a  bad  symptom,  and 
promised  to  conduct  the  case  to  a  successful 
issue  ! 


On  what  hypothesis  such  extraordinary 
conduct  can  be  explained,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  determine ;  but  will  merely  observe,  that 
the  careful  perusal  of  this  and  similar  cases — 
for  I  hear  it  is  not  a  solitary  one — should 
prove  a  severe  lesson  to  all  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  charlatanary,  display  incredible 
ignorance  and  astounding  imposture, — and  a 
stern  monitor  to  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
being  misled  by  the  one,  or  sacrificed  to  the 
other. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Jones. 
Buccleugh  Terrace, 
Upper  Clapton,  March  1S45. 
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PATHOLOGY. 

SENILE  GANGRENE. 

A  SHOUT  time  since,  the  subject  of  gangrena 
senilis,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Pott's 
gangrene,  from  its  having  been  first  accu- 
rately described  by  that  surgeon,  became  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  Surgical  Society 
of  Ireland.  Mr.  Carmichael  detailed  the 
case  of  a  gentleman,  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  in  whom,  when  consulted  in  November 
last,  he  found  the  disease  had  commenced  in 
the  toe  next  the  large  one,  which  was  black, 
and  as  there  was  no  pulsation  either  in  the 
femoral  or  external  iliac  artery,  the  former 
of  which  vessels  felt  like  a  hard  cord,  the 
nature  of  the  affection  was  quite  clear.  The 
gentleman  had  lived  well  and  comfortably, 
but  not  to  excess.  He  had,  at  no  time,  felt 
much  pain,  but  there  was  considerable  de- 
rangement of  the  constitution,  and  the  pulse 
had  been  at  all  times  irregular  ;  latterly,  too, 
he  was  in  an  eternal  state  of  anxiety,  with 
a  sort  of  distressing  feeling  that  he  was 
unable  to  describe.  Within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  death,  his  head  became  affected,  delirium 
being  almost  constantly  present.  During 
the  last  few  days  of  his  life  he  became 
greatly  emaciated,  and  had  great  difficulty 
of  breathing,  frequently  gasping  for  breath. 
The  extreme  emaciation  and  general  derange- 
ment of  the  system  did  not  probably  arise 
from  the  gangrene,  but  from  a  gradually 
increasing  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  consequent  affection  of  the 
nervous  system.  In  the  treatment  opiates 
were  the  principal  remedies  used,  morphine 
having  been  given  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  or 
a  grain  two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  and  from 
this  medicine  alone  did  the  patient  obtain 
the  slightest  relief.  The  state  of  anxiety 
surpassed  anything  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
In  consultation  with  Sir  P.  Crampton,  Mr. 
Cusack,  and  Mr.  Adams,  all  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  disease  might  have  arisen 
from  arteritis  (the  opinion  of  Dupuytren), 
and  with  this  view  of  the  case,  leeching  was 
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tried,  but  not  general  blood-letting,  as  Du- 
puytren  has  recommended.   The  leeches  were 
applied    along   the   course    of    the    femoral 
artei-y,  but  not  within  several  inches  of  the 
mortified  parts.     This  treatment,  however, 
was  not  attended  with  any  advantage  ;  quite 
the  contrary,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
let  the  patient  return  to  his  usual  mode  of 
living.     At  the  end  of  January  the  gentle- 
man died.    Upon  examination  post-mortem 
the  heart  was  found  in  a  state  of  fatty  de- 
generation, very  deficient  in  muscular  fibre, 
and   appearing  evidently  to  be  incapable  of 
performing    its   functions.       How    far   this 
condition  of  the  heart  was  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  disease,  might  be  a  useful 
question  for  consideration.     The  liver,  also, 
was    diseased,   having   a   pale   ash-coloured 
aspect ;    and  so  soft,  that,  with  the  slightest 
pressure,  the  finger  passed  into  its  substance. 
In  the  kidneys  there  was  found  a  tendency 
to    granular   disease,  though    not    actually 
amounting  to  that.     In  the  left  ihac  artery 
—the  side  first  afljpcted — he  could  not  say 
that  any  sign  of  hifiammatioH  existed,  but 
it  was  plugged  up  with  fibrin  even  to  the 
bifurcation   of  the   aorta.      There  was   no 
appearance  of  this  sort  in  the  iliac  artery  of 
the  right  side  ;  but  at  the  commencement  of 
the  femoral,   the  same  fibrinous  deposit  was 
found ;    and   in  this  artery,  loo,  no  pulsa- 
tion could  be  felt  three  or  four  days  before 
death.     Tiie  femoral    and   iliac   veins  were 
also  plugged  with  fibrin.     Mr.  Carmichael 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
absence  of  signs  of  inflammation  along  the 
course  of  the  vessels  ;  as  here  was  a  question 
of  great  importance  in  treatment.     Dupuy- 
tren,  looking  upon  the  disease  as  an  inflam- 
matory affection,  treated  it  by  general  blood- 
letting, and   in    a  few  cases  with    success. 
Pott  was  inclined  to  attribute  the  disease  to 
the  deposition  of  osseous  matter  in  the  arte- 
ries in  persons  of  advanced  age  ;  but  in  such 
persons  depositions  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
found   every   day,   and  yet  this  disease  is 
absent.     Mr.  C  then  referred  to  two  in- 
stances   in    which    persons    affected    with 
diabetes  mellitus,  died  from  gangrene  of  the 
foot.     Dr.    Hutton  detailed  the  case  of  a 
patient,  between  50  hnd   60  years  of  age, 
who  at  first  complained  of  severe  pain  in 
the  groin,  extending  down  the  course  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  with  extreme  tenderness  to 
the  touch.     In  a  day  or  two  after,  the  artery 
felt  like  a  hard  cord  ;  the  patient  complained 
of  severe  pain  in  the  limb,  with  inability  to 
move    it,    and    insensibility   so   great   that 
pinching  or  forcible  pressure  upon  the  limb 
was  not  felt.     It  did  not  swell,  but  assumed 
a  mottled  appearance  of  various  hues ;    the 
patient    suffered    extremely    from    a    sense 
of  burning  heat  in  the  limb,  though  its  tem- 
perature, at  one  time,  was  found  to  have 
fallen   below   that  of  the   surrounding   at- 


naosphere ;  however,  it  soon  reached  that  of 
of  the  ward  in  which  he  lay,  namely,  66 
degrees.  At  the  post-mortem  examination, 
there  was  foumd  in  the  aorta,  above  its 
bifurcation,  a  colourless  clot,  containing  in 
its  substance  a  thick  brownish  fluid,  resem- 
bling pus  mixed  with  blood  ;  a  plug  of  j^ellow 
albuminous  matter  filled  the  external  iliac 
artery  up  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta ; 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  arteries  had  a 
roughened  appearance,  having  lost  its  usual 
smoothness  and  polish,  and  the  vasa  vasorum 
were  found  much  engorged.  Carswell  says 
that  in  some  instances  the  disease  is  attri- 
butable to  coagulation,  without  inflammation ; 
however,  it  appeared  to  him  (Dr.  Hutton) 
that  in  tlie  present  instance  the  plugging  of 
the  vessels  was  due  to  inflammation.— 
Abridged  from  the  Dublin  Medical  Press, 
Feb.  19th,  1845. 

[The  error  fallen  into  by  the  Dublin  sur- 
geons with  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  the  means  by  which  it  should 
be  treated  in  Mr.  Carmichael's  case,  and  the 
opposed  nature  of  the  facts  adduced  at  its 
subsequent  discussion  in  the  Surgical  So- 
ciety, from  a  very  remarkable  parallel  to  the 
conflicting  surgical  evidence  in  the  late  trial 
of  Baker  v  Lowe. 

Although  some  comments  on  this  case 
appeared  in  our  columns  at  the  time,  we 
conceive  that  the  importance  of  the  point  as 
a  pathological  question  renders  it  a  matter 
of  interest  to  place  the  evidence  of  the  sur- 
geons at  the  trial  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
facts  elicited  in  the  above  discussion. 

The  following  particulars  are  abridged 
from  the  report  published  in  the  Times, 
the  accuracy  of  which,  we  believe,  has  not 
been  disputed. 

The  i)laintiff  was  a  surgeon,  and  the  de- 
fendant a  retired  officer.  About  two  years 
previously,  the  defendant,  who  was  then,  to 
all  appearance,  a  vigorous  and  healthy  per- 
son, was  seized  with  a  pain  in  his  toe,  and 
he  was  attended  by  tlie  defendant.  The 
disease  was  spontaneous  or  constitutional 
gangrene  (but  we  believe  that  the  precise 
nature  of  the  symptoms  did  not  appear  in 
evidence),  and  the  treatment  adopted  was  of 
a  stimulating  kind — brandy,  meat,  and 
wine,  being  frequently  given  by  the  defen- 
dant. The  affected  toe  was  removed,  but 
the  disorder  did  not  abate,  and  it  subse- 
quently involved  the  foot.  A  London  sur- 
geon was  consulted,  and  this  gentleman  re- 
commended a  sedative  plan  of  treatment, 
with  abstinence  and  rest.  The  disease, 
however,  continued  to  make  progress,  and 
ultimately  the  foot  was  amputated  by  the 
gentleman  last  consulted. 

Upon  the  defendant's  recovery,  he  refused 
to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  plaintiffs 
bill,  upon  the  grounds  that  the  number  of 
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bis  visits  was  unnecessarily  great,  and  that 
the  charge  for  each  visit  was  too  high.  Seve- 
ral medical  witnesses,  including  three  dis- 
tinguished hospital  surgeons,  were  called  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  to  shew  that  the 
treatment  was  proper,  and  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  good  surgery.  They  con- 
curred in  stating  that  spontaneous  gangrene 
■was  not  the  result  of  any  previous  external 
injury  to  the  part  affected,  but  the  result  of 
a  debilitated  constitution,  and  that  such  a 
state  of  debility  as  would  induce  it  may  co- 
exist with  the  appearances  of  health  and 
vigour  in  the  patient ;  that  it  may  be,  there- 
fore, proper,  in  such  a  case,  to  administer 
stimulating  medicines,  and  to  allow  stimu- 
lating diet,  to  a  person  so  affected,  if,  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  actual  condition,  he 
seemed  to  require  it ;  that  the  propriety  of 
continuing  that  sort  of  treatment  would 
depend  upon'  the  continuance  of  any  cir- 
cumstances which  may  have  rendered  it 
originally  proper  ;  and  that  the  alteration  of 
such  treatment,  and  the  substitution  for  it 
of  another,  would  not  of  necessity  imply 
that  the  preceding  treatment  had  been  wrong. 
With  regard  to  the  amputation  of  the  toe, 
the  necesity  for  this  operation  would  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  disease  at  the  time. 

The  surgeon  who  amputated  the  limb 
stated,  that  had  there  been  great  heat  and 
redness  of  the  toe  previously  to  its  becoming 
dead  (of  which  no  evidence  was  given),  he 
might  possibly  have  adopted  an  opposite 
mode  of  treatment  to  that  pursued  by  ]\Ir. 
Baker,  and  he  would  at  once  have  recom- 
mended an  opposite  diet,  and  abstinence 
from  stimuli.  In  regard  to  the  amputation 
of  the  toe,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  if 
the  mortification  had  stopped,  and  a  line  of 
separation  had  been  fairly  established  be- 
tween the  living  and  dead  parts,  no  harm 
could  have  resulted  from  removing  the  toe 
beyond  this  line. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  three  other 
eminent  London  surgeons  were  called,  and 
they  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  the 
administration  of  brandy,  meat,  and  wine, 
was  totally  improper,  as  it  would  tend  to 
increase  the  inflammation  and  extend  the 
disease.  In  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  toe  was  cut  off,  the  amputation  was  the 
Tcry  worst  course  that  could  have  been  pur- 
sued, as  an  operation  for  such  a  disease  in 
tiie  part  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  it 
spread  further.  The  proper  course  to  have 
been  followed  was  the  mildest  and  most 
soothing  local  applications,  accompanied  by 
general  abstinence  and  rest,  relying  upon 
nature  for  a  separation  of  the  affected  part. 
The  operation  of  amputation  ought  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  be  had  recourse  to  at  all  in 
spontaneous  gangrene,  as  the  effect  of  using 
the  knife  even  in  the  healthy  parts  is  usually 
to  produce  mortification  in  them.     In  the 


present  case,  the  necessity  for  cutting  off 
the  foot  appeared  to  have  been  the  result  of 
amputating  the  toe,  and  of  the  stimulating 
treatment  to  which  the  patient  had  been 
subjected.  One  of  the  plaintiff's  surgical 
witnesses  inferred  that  had  the  case  been 
properly,  treated  the  mortification  would 
have  been  limited  to  the  toe,  and  the  most 
judicious  course  would  have  been  to  have 
left  the  separation  to  nature.  In  his  opinion 
the  treatment  of  the  case  was  totally  im- 
proper. 

The  judge  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether 
the  defendant  had  been  improperly  or  inju- 
riously treated  by  the  plaintiff.  They  found 
that  he  had  not  shown  any  want  of  proper 
skill,  and  returned  a  verdict  in  his  favour, 
allowing,  however,  only  five  shillings  for 
each  visit. 

In  a  letter  explanatory  of  his  evidence, 
the  witness  whom  the  plaintiff  had  called 
into  consultation,  and  who  had  removed  the 
limb,  further  states,  that  in  constitutional 
gangrene  the  exhibition  of  stimulants  with 
opium  is  the  method  which  has  generally 
been  pursued  by  medical  practitioners.  He 
had,  however,  seen  fit  to  follow  the  opposite 
plan  in  very  many  cases,  £ind  had  advocated 
this  mode  in  his  surgical  lectures  for  several 
years  past. 

Now  it  is  of  course  evident,  that  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  treatment  which 
it  was  really  proper  to  adopt  throughout  the 
course  of  this  individual  case,  both  these  sets 
of  witnesses  could  not  have  been  in  the  right. 
Still,  as  the  exact  characters  of  the  earlier 
and  later  symptoms  of  the  case  are  no  where 
expressly  stated,  it  would  now  be  almost 
impossible,  in  the  absence  of  such  statement, 
to  decide  which  would  have  been  the  most 
appropriate  plan  of  treatment  in  that  par- 
ticular instance. 

Taking  into  account,  however,  the  great 
surgical  experience  of  all  the  witnesses,  and 
the  nature  of  the  arguments  which  they 
adduced,  it  appears  very  clear  that,  as  ap- 
phed  to  certain  particular  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease (irrespectively  of  the  case  under  con- 
sideration) their  several  conclusions  were 
pathologically  just,  and  that  neither  party 
was  actually  in  the  wrong. 

Simply  regarding  the  evidence  itself,  we 
should  apjirehend  that  the  witnesses  upon 
the  one  part  spoke  distinctly  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  which  they  thought  appro- 
priate in  that  particular  case  ;  while  those 
upon  the  other  side  gave  their  opinions  as 
derived  from  their  experience  of  such  cases 
generally,  or  from  having,  in  their  own 
private  practice,  chiefly  met  with  instances 
which  were  similar  or  dissimilar,  as  the  case 
might  be,  to  that  under  litigation. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  great  differences 
of  opinion  that  have  arisen  among  surgeons 
with  regard  to  the  proper  mode  of  treating 
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senile  gangrene,  depend  upon  the  existence 
of  two  distinct  forms  of  that  disease.  The 
first  of  these  is,  in  its  onset,  essentially  in- 
flammatory, being  attended  with  the  sudden 
appearance  of  redness  over  the  parts  about 
to  suffer,  and  a  sensation  of  burning  heat, 
with  pain  along  the  course  of  the  main  arte- 
ries of  the  limb,  shortly  followed  by  their 
obliteration  by  solid  coagula.  It  often  ap- 
pears to  be  immediately  attributable,  even 
when  occurring  in  very  aged  persons,  to 
circumstances  wliich  strongly  affect  the 
temperature  of  the  part,  or  to  slight  in- 
juries. The  form  of  arteritis,  which  is  its 
main  characteristic,  may  occur  at  any  period 
of  life  from  various  constitutional  causes, 
among  which  deterioration  of  the  fluids,  con- 
sequent upon  organic  visceral  disease,  appears 
to  be  the  most  prevailing.  The  second  type 
of  the  disease  is  more  slow  in  its  accession 
than  the  first,  being  unaccompanied  by 
any  distinct  signs  of  acute  inflammation  ;  it 
is  also  attended  with  more  or  less  deposition 
of  coagula  in  the  arteries.  Its  cause  appears 
to  be  delay  or  impediment  to  the  arterial 
circulation  of  the  part  it  may  arise  from  in 
great  variety  of  influences,  all  of  which, 
however,  are  of  an  obstructive  kind.  In 
both  of  these  forms  of  gangrene  the  arteries 
of  the  part  may  have  become  more  or  less 
disorganized  by  previous  disease  in  their 
tissues,  but  cases  of  either  kind  may  be 
observed,  in  which  the  large  arteries 
are  nearly  healthy.  Still,  in  the  senile 
form  of  dry  gangrene,  the  minute  arte- 
rial branches  are  always  found  more  or 
less  obstructed  by  earthy  deposit,  however 
free  from  such  change  the  larger  trunks  may 
appear.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  first  type  of  the  disease  that 
Dupuytren,  and  other  surgeons,  recom- 
mended the  use  of  leeches,  &c.  in  the  course 
of  the  arteries  above  the  mortifying  part, 
together  with  general  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment. When  the  large  arteries  have  become 
completely  plugged  with  coagula,  and  the 
gangrenous  action  is  confirmed,  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  inflammation  usually  subside, 
and  then  it  is  probable  that  the  continuance 
of  lowering  measures  is  injurious.  As  in  the 
second  form  of  the  disease  there  is  scarcely 
any  evidence  of  inflammatory  action,  the 
gangrene  principally  depending  upon  me- 
chanical causes,  and  there  is  generally  a  ten- 
dency to  prostration  of  the  system,  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  appears  to  be  altogether  in- 
appropriate.— En.  Gaz.] 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN  A  CASE  OF 
EPILEPSY  AFTER  A  LONG  CONTINUED 
USE  OF  THE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER.  BY 
DR.  HELLER.  WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE 
DISCOLOURATION  OF  THE  SKINPRODUCED 
BY  THAT  SUBSTANCE,  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  patient  was  a  boy,  aged  13  years,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Bittner.  He  had  taken  for 
a  period  of  five  weeks,  the  nitrate  of  silver 
in  a  dose  gradually  raised  from  one  to  three 
grains  daily,  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  discolouration  of  the  skin.  Dr.  Hel- 
ler wished  to  examine  the  blood,  but  in  spite 
of  the  continued  use  of  the  nitrate,  the  skin 
did  not  become  discoloured  ;  although  such 
a  result  has  been  frequently  observed,  and 
AVattmann  found  that  where  the  change  of 
colour  was  produced,  it  did  not  again  disap- 
pear even  when  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  had  been  long  discontinued.  In  the 
present  case,  the  epileptic  paroxysms  came 
on  daily.  The  individual  was  addicted  to 
onanism. 

The  blood  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  was 
obtained  by  cupping.  It  was  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  had  the  usual  odour  and  taste. 
Coagulation  had  completely  taken  place 
into  clot  and  serum.  The  serum  was  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  clear  ;  it  had  an  al- 
kaline reaction.  The  clot  was  of  a  bright 
red,  without  any  sign  of  huffy  coat,  and  pre- 
sented its  usual  normal  characters. 

The  quantity  of  blood  taken  for  analysis 
amounted  to  17'07  grammes*  (2G3'39  grs.) 
The  serum  weighed  9*  grammes  (138'87 
grains),  and  the  clot  8'07  grammes  (124*52 
grains.)  These  quantities  give  for  1000  parts 
of  blood  : — 

Serum     ,     .     527*24 
Clot    .     .     .     472*70 
Further,  1000  parts  of  blood  yielded  : — 

Water 797*2 

Solid  residue  (3*01  Fibrin)      .     202*8 


1000* 
Process  for  detecting  silver. 

The  dried  residue  of  the  serum  and  cras- 
samentum,  amounting  to  rather  more  than 
3  grammes  (40 '29  grains)  was  incinerated 
in  a  platiua  crucible,  until  a  fixed  ash  was 
obtained.  This  was  next  digested  in  warm 
nitric  acid  considerably  diluted  with  water. 
The  nitric  acid  was  exi)elled  by  heat,  and  the 
clear  but  still  slightly  acid  liquid  was  then 
tested  for  silver,  by  means  of  the  chloride  of  j 
sodium  and  other  delicate  reagents.  Not  a 
trace  of  the  metal  could  be  discovered,       <<(  | 

On  two  subsequent  occasions,  blood  taken  i 
by  cupping  from  the  same  patient,  was  again 
examined,  but  with  the  same  negative  results, 
from  which  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the! 

*  The  g^ramme  is  equal  to  15-43  grains  English,: 
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silver  in  this  case  had  really  not  entered 
into,  or  combined  with  the  blood, — a  fact 
established  on  the  one  hand  by  the  medi- 
cine, even  under  the  long  continued  use  of 
large  doses,  producing  no  effect  on  the  skin 
of  the  patient,  and  on  the  other  the  cer- 
tainty that  had  the  metal  existed  in  the 
blood,  even  in  an  imponderable  quantity,  it 
would  assuredly  have  been  detected  by  the 
chemical  process  employed." — Heller's  Ar- 
chiv.fdr  Phi^sioloffische  und  Pathologische 
Chemie  vnd  Mikroskopic,  1844,  i.  9. 

Remarks. — We  have  inserted  this  case 
from  the  interest  now  excited  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  oxide  of  silver,  instead  of 
the  nitrate,  in  the  treatment  of  certain  dis- 
eases. It  was  supposed  among  other  bene- 
fits, that  it  was  not  exposed  to  the  objec- 
tion of  producing  cutaneous  discolouration  ; 
but  it  would  appear  that  this  is  not  consis- 
tent with  the  experience  of  the  practitioner 
who  first  recommended  its  employment  in 
this  country,  and  to  whom  Sir  James  Eyre, 
in  his  recent  work,  gives  full  credit  for  the 
introduction  of  the  remedy*.  Heller's  case 
shows  that  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  used  for 
some  weeks  in  large  doses  without  producing 
cutaneous  discolouration.  Xo  silver  could 
be  detected  in  the  blood,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Heller's  inference  was  correct,  i.  e.  that 
not  a  trace  of  the  metal  was  present  in  that 
liquid ;  but  we  think  there  are  some  objections 
to  the  experiments  on  which  that  inference 
is  based.  In  the  first  place,  the  quantity  of 
blood  taken  was  extremely  small,  (17'07 
grammes).  In  the  experiments  of  ^I.  de 
Kramer,  of  Milanf,  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred grammes  of  blood  at  least  were  em- 
ployed, even  in  cases  in  which  the  nitrate  of 
silver  had  been  administered  in  large  doses 
as  a  poison  to  animals.  The  result  was,  that 
the  metal  was  found  both  in  arterial  and 
venous  blood.  xVnother  objection  is,  that 
the  process  of  analysis  used  by  Heller  was 
defective.  The  large  proportion  of  chlorides 
contained  in  the  blood,  would  convert  the 
silver  to  a  fixed  chloride  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid.  This  acid,  therefore,  would  not  be 
likely  to  take  up  any  silver  from  the  ash. 
De  Kramer's  plan  consisted  in  heating  the 
ash  to  a  high  temperature  with  potash,  lixi- 
viating and  washing  the  residue,  and  then 
digesting  it  in  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  dis- 
solve any  particles  of  metallic  silver.  In  this 
solution,  he  easily  detected  sUver.  We  have 
not  met  with  any  case  where  silver  was  de- 
tected in  the  blood  of  a  person  taking  the 
nitrate  in  small  doses  as  a  medicine  ;  but  it 
■would  probably  be  found  by  De  Kramer's 
process.  That  the  salt  does  in  some  form 
enter  into  this  liquid,  is  clear  from  the  cuta- 
neous discolouration  occasionally  produced. 

*  Mr.  Lane's  Communication,  p.  112. 
t  .\nnales  D'Hygiene  Publique  et  de  Medicine 
Legale,  .\xix.,  429. 


The  chloride  of  silver,  given  in  strong  doses 
to  animals,  has  also  been  found  to  enter  the 
blood,  and  we  think  further  inquiry  would 
show  that  the  oxide  is  probably  not  exempt 
from  this  serious  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of  preparations  of  silver. 

With  respect  to  the  colour  produced  in 
the  skin  by  the  use  of  these  preparations, 
Dr.  Biett,  like  many  other  physicians,  has 
observed,  that  it  sometimes  appears  only  a 
long  time  after  commencing  with  the  use  of 
the  nitrate.  According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  it 
requires  at  least  three  months'  administration 
of  the  nitrate  as  a  medicine  in  order  that  the 
complexion  should  be  affected,  and  that 
when  taken  for  periods  shorter  than  this 
there  has  been  no  discolouration.  The  re- 
sults, however,  must  materially  depend  upon 
the  quantity  of  nitrate  taken,  and  the  rapi- 
dity of  absorption.  From  a  blue,  the  colour 
passes  to  a  bronze  hue,  especially  in  those 
discoloured  parts  which  are  exposed  to  the 
sun,  as  the  face  and  hands.  It  gradually 
deepens,  so  as  to  become  almost  black.  The 
conjunctivfe  acquire  a  livid  hue,  and  the 
same  colour  has  been  remarked  in  the  skin 
of  the  lips.  In  some  instances,  the  disco- 
louration has  slightly  diminished  after  a  time, 
but  no  case  is  known  in  which  it  has  wholly 
disappeared.  Dr.  Biett  saw  at  Geneva,  two 
persons  in  whom  the  colour  had  remained 
unchanged  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  It 
is  singular,  that  while  the  hair  does  not  be- 
come discoloured,  the  nails  have  been  ob- 
served to  acquire  a  blueish  tinge.  Even  old 
cicatrices  undergo  this  change,  but  in  a  cica- 
trix formed  subsequently  to  the  discoloura- 
tion, the  skin  has  been  observed  to  remain 
white.  The  cause  of  this  singular  change  is 
but  little  understood.  It  is  probably  due  to 
a  combination  in  the  first  instance  of  the 
oxide  or  salt  of  silver  with  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  true  skin  ;  for  the  cuticle  has 
been  frequently  removed  by  blisters  without 
diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  colour  ;  and 
in  the  case  supposed,  light  would  act  upon 
the  metal  as  it  does  in  any  other  instance 
where  one  of  its  salts  is  in  contact  with  or- 
ganic matter,  i.  e.  reduce  it  to  the  state  of 
suboxide  or  metal,  which  would  then  form 
an  intimate  combination  with  the  organic 
tissues.  One  of  the  most  powerful  solvents 
of  silver  in  this  condition,  is  the  cyanide  of 
potassium.  A  suggestion  has  been  made, 
that  a  solution  of  this  salt  might  be  used  for 
removing  the  colour,  but  its  poisonous  pro- 
perties are  so  great,  that  it  could  hardly  be 
employed  with  safety  under  any  circum- 
stances, even  supposing  itto  act  efficaciously. 

*  Mr.  Lane's  Communication,  p.  112. 
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SURGERY. 


SEVERE  INJURY  OF  THE  SHOULDER,  FRAC- 
TURE OF  THE  HUMERUS,  AND  "  RUP- 
TURE" (?)  OF  THE  BRACHIAL  ARTERY. 

Mr.  F.  Robinson  reports  the  case  of  a  lad, 
at.  18,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  Infirmary,  under  Sir  J.  Fife,  in 
consequence    of  an  injury  received  by  his 
arm    becoming   entangled   in  a  wheel  con- 
nected with  machinery.      The  head  of  the 
humerus  was  fractured  obliquely  downwards 
and  inwards,   and  the  whole  of  the  articular 
surface,  to  the  depth  of  a  third  of  an  inch  in 
the  centre,   retained  in  situ,  along  with  the 
lacerated    capsular    ligament.       The   lower 
fractured  extremity  of  the  bone,  along  with 
a  third  of  its  shaft,   was  forced  through  the 
integument  of  the  a.xilla.     The  wound  was 
barely  large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of 
the  bone  ;  it  was  slightly  enlarged,   and  the 
parts  restored  to  their  natural  position.    The 
coraco-brachialis  appeared    to  be  the    only 
muscle  lacerated.      The  axillary  vessels  and 
nerves  were  nearly  isolated  ;  the  displaced 
bone  rested  on  them,  but  they  were  appa- 
rently   uninjured,    and   the  artery  pulsated 
with    the    natural  force,    as   did  the    radial 
artery  at  the  wrist.      For  six  days  after  the 
injury  he  appeared  to  be  doing  well,  with  the 
exception  of  slight  delirium  on   the  second 
and    third    nights,    and    some  tendency  to 
sloughing  and  unhealthy  suppuration  about 
the  wound.     Up  to  this  time  the  pulse  con- 
tinued equal  in  both  wrists  ;  there  was  slight 
numbness  of  the  fore-arm.     On  tfce  after- 
noon of  the  sixth  day,  slight  oozing  of  arte- 
rial blood  from  the  wound  occurred  ;  and,  a 
few  hours  later,   he  complained  of  a  sudden 
accession  of  pain  in  the  humeral  and  pecto- 
ral regions,  and  increased  numbness  in  the 
arm  ;  slight  arterial  oozing  continued ;  and 
now   it    was    observed    that    pulsation    had 
ceased  in  the  radial  and   brachial  arteries  of 
the  injured  limb.     On  the  following  day  the 
parts   about   the    shoulder    appeared   much 
swollen,   and  covereJ  with  an  erysipelatous 
blush,  and  fluctuation  was   apparent  at  the 
axillary    margin    of    the    pectoral    muscle. 
About  eight  ounces  of  blood  had  oozed  dur- 
ing the  night.     On  the  evening  of  that  day 
he  became  comatose  and  died.     Upon  exa- 
mination after  death,  when  the  coagulum  of 
blood  which  plugged  up  the  wound  was  re- 
moved,   the   brachial  artery    was    found  to 
have  been  ruptured  (?)  transversely  ;  the  in- 
ferior extremity  appeared  to  have  contracted 
a  good  deal,  and  was  turned  outwards.    The 
upper  extremity  of  the  artery  had  retracted 
high  up  in  the  axilla,   and  was  surrounded 
there  by  coagulated  blood  in  large  quantity. 
No  lymph  or  blood  was  contained  in  the 
extremities  of  the  artery,  neither  were  there 
any  marks  of  ulceration  or  disease  of  its 


tunics.  The  brachial  vein  and  nerves  were 
uninjured.  No  attempts  at  repair  had  com- 
menced either  in  the  bone  or  soft  parts. — 
Abridged  from  the  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SENSIBILITY  IN 
AUTOPLASTIC  FLAPS. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  Feb.  10th,  a  memoir  was  read  by  M. 
Jobert  de  Lamballe,  on  the  Re-establishment 
of  Sensibility  in  Autoplastic  Flaps.  The 
author  sums  up  in  the  following  terms  the 
conclusions  to  which  his  observations  upon 
man,  and  experiments  on  the  lower  animals, 
have  conducted  him  : — 

1.  Immediately  after  autoplastic  opera- 
tions, the  sensibility  of  tlie  flap  diminishes 
or  disappears  ;  this  is  in  direct  i-elation  with 
the  loss  of  blood. 

2.  Until  the  section  of  the  pedicle,  the 
sensibility  is  retained,  in  some  degree  at 
least. 

3.  At  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period 
after  this  section,  vascularity  and  sensibility 
reappear  in  the  flap  simultaneously,  and 
increase  in  an  equal  ratio. 

4.  In  many  cases,  the  vascularity  of  the 
flap  becomes  considerable,  and  its  sensibility 
is  then  increased  in  a  proportional  degree. 

Anatomical  investigation  has  furnished 
the  following  facts  : — 

1.  The  autoplastic  flaps,  after  the  section 
of  the  pedicle,  are  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  system  by  a  cicatricial  tissue. 

2.  There  exist,  as  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  flaps  and  the  rest  of  the  or- 
ganisation, only  those  vessels  which  traverse 
the  tissue  of  the  cicatrix  ;  nervous  filaments 
are  never  seen  in  this  new  formation. 

3.  The  nerves  which  originally  existed  in 
the  flap  waste,  and  eventually  disappear. 

4.  The  nerves  of  the  part  surrounding  the 
flap  stop  at  its  borders ;  sometimes  they 
terminate  abruptly  in  a  kind  of  enlargement 
of  the  neurilenia,  at  others  they  are  lost  in 
the  tissue  of  the  cicatrix,  without  our  ever 
being  able  to  trace  them  into  the  flap. 

CHEMISTRY. 

ON  COVERING  BODIES  WITH  NICKEL. 

M.  BoF.TTGEU  states  that  he  has  discovered  a 
salt  of  nickel,  which  answers  better  than  the 
cyanide  for  covering  bodies  with  a  layer  of 
that  metal.  This  salt  is  the  ammonio-sul- 
phate  of  nickel,  which  is  prepared  like  the 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper.  All  cupreous 
objects  plunged  into  this  liquid  are  speedily 
covered  with  a  beautiful  layer  of  nickel,  of 
a  silvery  whiteness. — Ammaire  de  Chimie, 
1845. 
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SectureS. 

LECTURES 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
May  1845, 

By  Braxsby  B.  Cooper,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Surgery,  &c. 

On  Saturday  last  Professor  Cooper  concluded 
his  interesting  course  of  lectures  on  Frac- 
tures and  the  Reparation  of  Bone.  In  this 
short  abstract  it  is  our  intention  to  present 
to  our  readers  the  Professor's  observations 
on  a  subject  which  has  both  novelty  and  in- 
terest in  relation  to  the  action  of  pus  upon 
the  sequestrum  of  bone. 

The  Professor  commenced  his  Lectures  by 
making  some  useful  observations  on  the 
functions  of  the  osseous  system  in  the  animal 
economy,  jmd  then  proceeded  to  the  struc- 
ture of  bone  itself,  correctly  remarking,  that 
from  its  hard,  and  apparently  inorganic  na- 
ture, many  had  been  led  to  regard  it  as  par- 
taking but  slightly  of  that  vital  power  which 
characterises  the  softer  structures,  whereas, 
in  reality,  the  same  laws  preside  over  and 
govern  the  formation,  growth,  and  repara- 
tion of  each.  This  view  was  illustrated  by  a 
•well-chosen  series  of  preparations  and  draw- 
ings, shewing  the  gradual  development  of 
bone  in  the  foetus,  in  which  the  Professor 
pointed  out  that  the  ossific  matter  deposited 
appeared  to  be  less  with  a  view  to  the  pri- 
ority of  use  in  the  particular  bone,  than  to 
the  amount  of  earthy  matter  ultimately  to  be 
found  in  the  various  bones,  but  at  the  same 
time  mentioned  that  the  progressive  develop- 
ment seemed  in  some  instances  to  be  regu- 
lated by  both  of  these  intentions.  A  parallel 
was  next  drawn  between  the  formation  and 
reparation  of  bone  ;  here,  by  analogical  rea- 
soning, the  lecturer  demonstrated  the  iden- 
tity of  the  means  employed  by  nature  in 
both  of  these  cases,  and  proved,  we  think, 
satisfactorily,  that  the  difference  in  the  result 
is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  degree  only  of 
the  operation,  and  not  to  any  difference  in 
the  operation  itself ;  and  Lis  remarks  on  the 
part  which  Protein  plays  in  these  important 
processes  were  not  less  interesting  than  in- 
structive. 

The  nature,  cause,  and  external  appear- 
ance of  fracture  in  bone,  were  next  dwelt 
upon  with  great  perspicuity,  and  the  daily 
changes  which  occur  after  a  fracture,  from 
the  first  infliction  of  the  injury,  up  to  the 
period  of  reunion,  were  shown  from  some 
excellent  drawings  which  had  been  made 
from  recently  fractured  bones. 

The  Professor  next  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  his  audience  an  instrument,  invented 
by  Dr.  Jarvis,  an  American  surgeon,  for  re- 


ducing fractures  and  dislocations,  and  com- 
mented on  its  use.  This  instrument  has 
been  modestly  denominated  "  the  Adjuster" 
by  its  ingenious  inventor ;  a  name  which 
correctly  enough  points  out  the  ultimate 
effects  produced  by  its  application,  but  con- 
veys no  adequate  idea  of  the  enormous  power 
and  wonderful  simplicity  of  action  which 
characterise  this  important  invention ;  and. 
!Mr.  Cooper  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  in  un- 
qualified terms,  that  the  apparatus  must  ne- 
cessarily rise  into  the  most  general  use, 
although  at  the  same  time  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider it  as  more  applicable  in  bad  cases  of 
fracture  than  even  in  dislocations,  as  these 
forces,  as  now  applied,  through  the  use  of  the 
pullies,  rarely  failed  in  them,  although  every 
day  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  treatment 
of  complicated  fractures  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  the  most  skilful  surgeons. 

In  his  last  two  lectures  the  Professor  con- 
fined himself  entirely  to  the  subject  of  dis- 
eased bone,  to  which  he  appears  to  have 
devoted  much  attention,  and  he  succeeded  in 
throwing  great  light  upon  the  process 
adopted  by  nature  to  free  herself  from  diffi- 
culties which  at  first  sight  appear  insu- 
perable. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  sequestrum  of  bone," 
observed  the  Professor,  '=we  find  the  dead 
bone  enclosed,  not  only  in  the  surrounding 
soft  parts,  buE  actually  enveloped  by  newly- 
formed  living  bone,  whence  its  removal  by 
any  other  than  mechanical  means  might 
seem  impossible  ;  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
it  is  removed,  and  absorption  has  been 
pointed  out  as  the  method  employed  to 
effect  this  object.  Sir  W.  Blizzard,  and 
others,  have  shown  that  by  placing  portions 
of  bone  in  ulcers,  a  part  is  removed,  for  the 
bone  loses  weight,  and  thus  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  removed  by  the  surface  of  the 
ulcers.  The  fangs  of  transplanted  teeth  are 
also  known  to  be  acted  on,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
ascribed  this  to  their  absorption.  Those 
surgeons  who  have  carefully  studied  the 
functions  of  the  absorbents  consider  the  re- 
moval of  dead  bone  by  these  vessels  as  ex- 
tremely improbable,  and  the  merit  of  recon- 
ciling the  facts  with  the  true  circumstances 
of  the  case,  appear  to  be  due  to  Professor 
Cooper,  who  has  investigated  nature's  pro- 
cess throughout,  and  has  proved,  through  the 
assistance  of  an  experienced  chemist,  that 
the  discharge  arising  from  diseased  bone 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  the  solid  consti- 
tuents of  bone  in  solution,  which  conse- 
quently pass  off  in  these  fluids.  He  was 
thus  led  to  believe  that  nature  finds  in  the 
animal  portion  of  dead  bone  a  solvent  for 
the  more  solid  and  inorganic  portions,  and 
that  the  surrounding  tissues,  by  the  pus  they 
throw  out,  join  in  the  attempt  to  extrude  a 
substance,  which,  although  once  organised, 
has  become  an  extraneous  and  foreign  body. 
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Not  only  is  this  discovery  of  the  greatest  use 
as  pointing  out  the  means  employed  to  effect 
the  removal  of  the  dead  bone,  but  it  also 
enables  the  surgeon  to  ascertain  without  the 
assistance  of  the  probe  whether  bone  be  dis- 
eased or  not ;  for  it  is  sufficient  to  know  by 
a  chemical  examination  of  the  matter  dis- 
charged, whether  phosphate  of  lime  be 
present  or  not,  to  infer  at  once  the  existence 
of  dead  bone.  These  discharges  no  doubt 
differ  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease existing  in  the  bone,  but  the  discharge 
from  a  case  of  diseased  bone,  at  present 
under  surgical  treatment,  was  found  to  yield 
after  incineration  from  72  grains  of  pus — 


Phosphate  of  Lime  1-75  or  2.43  percent. 
Carb.LimeandSoda.  15  or  •208percent.* 

The  experiment,  therefore,  of  Sir  W. 
Blizard  merely  shows  that  the  purulent 
discharge  of  ulcers  is  capable  of  effecting  the 
solution  of  bone,  and  carrying  it  off ;  and 
no  doubt  the  fluid  which  continually  oozes 
from  a  transplanted  tooth  possesses  the  same 
property  ;  thus  refuting  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Wilson  on  this  subject. 

Having  discovered  nature's  method  of 
removing  bone,  it  becomes  practicable  for  us 
to  imitate  or  assist  in  the  operation.  The 
injection  of  nitric  acid  was  long  ago  proposed 
for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  dead  bone,  and 
we  now  see  that  this  is  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  means  employed  by  nature  ; 
but  nitric  acid  is  a  powerful  caustic  and  irri- 
tant, its  use  is  therefore  injurious  to  the  sur- 
rounding living  parts,  and  necessarily  inter- 
feres with  the  (iroccss  of  reparation,  whereas 
the  fluid  employed  by  nature  is  harmless, 
and  permits  of  the  rcjiaration  (if  the  injury, 
whilst  it  removes  the  obstruction  which  im- 
pedes success.  Professor  Cooper,  at  the 
end  of  his  course,  said  he  was  still  prosecut- 
ing experiments  on  this  subject,  and  ex- 
pressed with  some  confidence  a  hope  that  he 
would  be  enabled  to  find  a  solvent  of  bone 
which  shall  possess  all  the  requisites  essential 
to  insure  a  steady   solution  of  dead  bone 

*  \cTy  few  of  our  chemical  works  contain  ana- 
lyses of  pus,  and  the  constituents  are  stated  in 
vague  anil  Rcneral  terms.  Tlie  fact  that  phos- 
phate of  Hiiie  exists  in  this  secretion,  as  an  occa- 
sional constituent,  offers  no  objection  to  tlio 
above  views,  since  in  ordinary  pus,  tlie  phosphate 
exists  only  in  traces,  while  in  the  pus  from  bone, 
it  has  been  found  by  a  ifood  chemist,  to  form  as 
above  niiiiti<miMl,  nearly  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
Froninilierz  states,  that  traces  of  the  phosphates 
of  lime  and  niapnesin  have  been  frerpicntly  found 
in  this  li(|ui(l  (Ix-hrbuch  iter  nii(ll(ini>elicii 
Chemie,  IJ.  2,  S.  323,)  niul  a  still  Liter  writer  on 
Patholocfieal  Chemisfry,  L'H<'ritier,  says,  that 
Dumas  has  found  in  this  secretion  phos'nhate  of 
ammonia,  and  in  the  incinernted  residue,  the 
phosphates  of  lime,  nia^''nesia,  and  potash. 
(Trait<'-  de  Chimie  I'ntlioloi;ique,  f.73.)  The  pro- 
portions are  not  stated,  but  it  may  be  !inferred 
that  these  phosptaatcs  existed  only  in  traces.— 
£o.  Gaz.] 


without  injury  to  the  surrounding  tissues. 
He  is  now,  we  believe,  employing  a  solutiou 
of  phosphoric  acid  for  this  purpose  ;  for 
even  when  moderately  concentrated,  it  ex- 
erts no  corrosive  action  on  the  skin,  and  its 
combination  with  phosphate  of  lime  forms  a 
super-phosphate,  which  is  so  soluble  as  to 
be  deliquescent,  and  therefore  easily  removed 
in  a  liquid  form.  The  Professor  also  recom- 
mended phosphate  of  soda  in  preference  to 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  cases  of  disunited 
fracture,  when  aperient  medicines  are  indi- 
cated. This  appears  to  us  well  worthy  of 
attention,  as  a  means  of  supplying  at  once 
the  necessarj'  evacuation  from  the  bowels, 
and  placing  within  the  reach  of  the  absorb- 
ents a  substance  fitted  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency which  exists  in  the  system  for  the 
reparation  of  bone. 

LECTURES 

ON  CERTAIN 

METALS  &  METALLIC  PROPERTIES, 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 

By  Prof,  Faraday,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  &c.. 

II.— April  19. 
COPPER. 

CONDUCTION  OF  HEAT  AND  ELEC- 


COLOUR. 
TRICITY 


-TENACITY ART  OF  BRONZING. 


I  PROPOSK  taking  Copper,  and  such  proper- 
ties of  metals  generally  as  are  allied  to  it, 
for  the  subject  of  the  lecture  to-day ;  and  I 
shall  shorten  the  introduction  as  much  as 
possible,  for  the  sake  of  getting  at  the  facts 
that  immediately  concern  us. 

Copjier  is  a  very  remarkable  metal  in  many 
points  of  view,  and  amongst  others,  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  jiresented  to  us  in 
nature.  Through  the  kindness  of  some 
friends,  I  have  the  opportunity  of  shewing 
you  many  fine  specimens,  illustrating  the 
mode  in  whicli  it  is  presented  to  us  in  nature^ 
Here  is  a  specimen,  pure,  perfect  and  dense, 
which  resembles  a  piece  of  rock  under  the 
hammer.  Here  is  a  specimen  in  which  the 
metal  is  combined  with  oxygen  and  sul- 
phur, and  there  are  many  other  specimens 
which  explain  themselves.  Here  is  one, 
which  I  shew,  not  for  its  beauty,  but  for  its 
utility ;  it  being  the  great  ore  of  copper 
which  is  wrought  in  this  country.  We  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  of  copi)er,  and,  in  the 
west  of  England  and  in  Wales,  there  are 
abundant  supplies.  There  are  before  you 
many  varieties  of  the  natural  forms  of  cop- 
per, but  I  must  onlv  distinguish  one — mala- 
chite. This  magnificent  specimen  has  been 
lent  to  me,  to  illustrate  the  subject,  by  Mr. 
Murchison.  It  shews  what  enormous  concre- 
tionsof  tliis'substance  arc  met  with  in  theUra- 
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lian  mountains.  This  piece  of  copper  ore  is 
estimated  at  the  value  of  j6,^280  in  the  rough 
state,  and  comes  from  the  same  locality  as 
these  beautifully  wrought  specimens  of  ma- 
lachite, consisting  of  candlesticks,  an  ink- 
stand, and  a  vase.  Here  are  also  specimens 
shewing  this  peculiar  condition  of  copper,  in 
which  the  metal  becomes  slowly  combined 
with  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  under  the 
agency  of  water.  Welearnfrom  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Murchison,  in  the  Uralian  moun- 
tains, that  a  beautiful  natural  process  has  been 
in  operation,  producing  this  green  mineral  in 
the  form  of  stalactites.  The  copper  is  de- 
posited here  in  the  same  way  as  what  is 
commonly  termed  petrifaction  takes  place 
at  Matlock,  and  other  places ;  calcareous 
matter  is  deposited  in  a  similar  form  as 
carbonate,  and  malachite  is  probably  depo- 
sited under  similar  circumstances.  But 
whether  we  have  it  in  masses  or  in  stalac- 
tites, the  mineral  appears  to  owe  its  origin 
to  a  chemical  action  which  is  continually 
going  on  in  the  caverns  of  rocks,  and  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 

I  must  not  detain  you  long  with  the  che- 
mical processes  for  the  extraction  of  copper, 
but  merely  point  out  briefly  how  we  obtain 
the  metal.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  prin- 
cipal ore  of  this  country  —  the  sulphuret 
(copper  pyrites) — which,  being  exposed  to 
the  air  and  heated,  gradually  loses  its  sul- 
phur, which  is  burnt  off,  and  various  slags 
come  from  it.  The  metal,  first  in  one  state, 
then  in  another  still  more  perfected,  and  at 
last  quite  pure,  is  brought  forth  from  the 
furnace,  and  by  a  series  of  calcinations  and 
exposure  to  the  air  it  is  finally  obtained 
in  the  state  in  which  you  now  see  it.  If  you 
could  stand  near  enough  to  the  finishing  fur- 
nace of  copper  works,  you  would  see,  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  processes,  a  large 
body  of  pure  liquid  metal,  which  is  thus 
simply  brought  into  a  state  fit  for  use,  in  the 
form  of  bars,  plates  or  sheets.  The  latter 
is  a  very  common  form  of  copper,  with 
which  every  one  is  acquainted. 

The  first  point  that  I  shall  mention  re- 
garding copper,  is  its  colour ;  for  it  is  very 
striking  in  this  resfiect.  It  has  a  fine  red 
•colour,  which  deepens  in  the  air,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  oxide  over  it. 
Except  titanium,  I  do  not  know  any  mer:;l 
that  has  so  deep  a  colour  as  copper.  I  shall 
first  speak  of  tbe  colours  of  metals  generally. 
Titanium  is  the  deepest  of  all ;  for  it  resem- 
bles highly  burnished  copper,  then  copper, 
then  perhaps  gold,  and  then  some  other 
metals  very  nearly  white,  or  a  bluish  white. 
There  is  a  very  curious  point  respecting  the 
colour  of  metals.  You  are  not  made  aware, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  looking  at  them,  of 
their  real  colour,  and  for  this  reason, — they 
not  merely  reflect  the  colour  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  them,  but  they  throw  back,  at  the 
same   time,  a  great  deal  of  the  white  light 


that  impinges  upon  them.  If  I  hold  a  sheet 
of  copper  in  the  sun's  rays,  I  shall  throw 
back  a  beam,  but  not  a  pure  beam,  of  white 
light.  Dr.  Wollaston  taught  us  how  to 
analyse  the  effect  of  repeated  reflexions  on 
the  surface  of  metals.  I  have  here  an  arrange- 
ment of  five  copper  plates,  so  placed  that,  by 
repeated  reflexions  upon  each  other,  we  are 
able  to  ascertain  the  true  colour  of  the  metal, 
which  is  of  a  very  deep  red,  the  white  light  be- 
ing entirely  lost  in  these  successive  reflexions. 
The  same  result  is  obtained  by  looking  into 
the  interior  of  a  highly  burnished  copper 
vessel.  If  you  treat  layers  of  gold  in  this 
way — if  you  cause  them  to  produce  succes- 
sive reflexions,  and  look  at  tbe  last  reflexion, 
you  would  say  that  it  was  copper ;  for  in- 
stead of  being  light  yellow,  it  is  of  a  deep 
red  ;  the  colour  seen  on  looking  into  the  in- 
terior of  gilt  vessels.  On  examining  any 
of  the  vessels  before  you  in  a  strong  light, 
you  will  perceive  that  gold  is  deeper  coloured 
in  some  points  than  in  others ;  these  points  are 
seen  where  the  white  light  does  not  directly 
meet  the  surface  ; — and  on  looking  into 
cavities  or  hollows  in  the  metal,  where  the 
light  has  to  be  bent  two  or  three  times,  you 
get  the  double  and  treble  reflexion,  and 
hence  the  colour  becomes  much  deeper.  In 
the  old  fashioned  giltframes,  with  a  number  of 
gold  balls  on  a  flat  surface,  you  see  between 
the  gold  ball  and  the  surface,  the  true  deep 
orange  red  colour  (not  yellow)  belonging  to 
gold.  Those  parts  are  deprived  of  the  white 
light  which  would  otherwise  be  thrown  back, 
and  obscure  it.  I  will  detain  you  by  carrying 
you    back  for  a  moment  to  the  colour    of 

:  gold,  as  described  in  the  last  lecture  :  the 
metal  being  yellow,  or  strictly  speaking 
orange  red,  the  transmitted  ray  is  green. 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  take  any  thing  for 
granted,  and  I  therefore  repeat  tbe  experi- 
ment, to  illustrate  the  transparency  of  gold, 

j  and  to  shew  that  the  transmitted  ray  is 
really  green.  The  green  ray  which  passes 
through  gold  is  now  thrown  upon  a  small 
screen  of  ground  glass,  and  the  result  esta- 
blishes the  fact  I  have  stated.  So  far  as  we 
can  penetrate  into  these  matters,  we  find 
that  each  metal  has  a  very  striking  power  of 
itself  in  altering  the  colour  of  light  by  re- 
flexion and  transmission.  Silver,  by  re- 
flexion, comes  out  a  kind  of  yellow  green  ; 
lead  a  bluish  white  ;  tin  resembles  silver, 
but,  if  any  thing,  of  a  more  pure  white; 
steel,  by  repeated  reflections,  becomes  of  a 
fine  blue  colour.  When  any  of  these  metals 
are  made  transparent,  the  lights  seem  to  be 
those  which  form  the  complementary  colours. 
Having  thus  described  the  external  appear- 
ance of  metals,  we  must  now  consider  a  little 
their  internal  condition  as  a  mass  of  parti- 
cles, giving  their  own  properties,  not  to  the 
mere  surface,  but  to  the  entire  mass.  I 
shall  best  initiate  you  into  the  general  con- 
siderations that  arise  out  of  the  properties  of 
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the  particles  of  metals,  if,  in  the  first  in- 
etaDce,  I  take  some  of  the  simplest ;  and 
tiierefore  I  have  set  down  for  discussion  to- 
day the  conduction  of  power,  by  which  I 
mean  the  property  that  metals  have,  above 
all  other  substances,  for  the  conduction  of  cer- 
tain powers  of  matter.  I  may  state  briefly, 
that  we  are  enabled,  according  to  certain 
conditions  of  things,  to  generate  or  throw 
into  action  certain  powers  of  matter,  and 
transmit  them  from  place  to  place  by  cer- 
tain laws,  or  produce  them  in  one  place, 
and  use  them  elsewhere.  The  pov.er  of 
heat  is  one ;  electrical  force  is  another. 
Power  can  be  thrown  from  place  to  i)lace, 
under  certain  conditions,  using  nothing  but 
matter,  and  arranging  that  matter  by  laws 
that  govern  the  universe.  The  metals  have 
the  most  remarkable  capacity  as  regards  the 
conduction  of  power. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  conduction  of 
heat.  I  will  place  here  a  little  stand,  with 
four  C5''linders,  equal  in  size,  of  different 
matters  and  substances.  I  have  taken  two 
that  are  metallic,  and  two  that  are  non- 
metallic,  in  order  to  distinguish  metals  from 
all  other  solid  bodies.  Here  is  a  hot  vessel, 
on  the  cover  of  which  I  will  place  these 
cylinders,  and  on  the  top  of  each  of  them  a 
small  portion  of  phosphorus.  According  to 
the  order  in  which  the  phosphorus  takes  fire 
tipon  them,  you  may  set  down  their  relative 
power  to  conduct  heat.  Any  irregularity  on 
the  surface  may  be  compensated  for  by  regu- 
larity in  the  arrangement.  There  are  no 
means  of  conveying  heat  from  the  vessel 
to  the  tops  of  the  cylinders,  except  through 
the  cylinders  themselves,  and  they  are 
placed  equi-distant.  The  cylinders  consist 
of  copper,  stone,  lead  and  glass.  This  ex- 
periment is  meant  to  prove  that  metals,  as  a 
class  of  bodies,  conduct  heat  in  a  manner  far 
surpassing  what  takes  j)lace  with  resjject  to 
any  other  solids.  Solid  bodies  which  con- 
sist principally  of  metals,  conduct  heat  very 
■well,  as,  for  example,  a  compound  of  cop- 
per and  oxygen.  If  I  had  used  other  cylin- 
ders, it  would  have  been  found  that  they 
conducted  heat  in  difierent  degrees,  but  the 
metals  would  have  surpassed  all  non-metal- 
lic substances.  1  have  here  an  arraiigement 
which  is  more  to  my  purpose — a  cylinder  of 
'wood  and  a  cylinder  of  copper,  which  can  be 
joined  together.  They  are  equal  in  shape,  size, 
and  condition,  and  I  have  stretched  a  piece 
of  paper  accurately  over  them,  where  they 
miite.  By  a  lamp  we  can  cause  heat  to  act 
upon  them  where  the  junction  occurs,  and 
the  pajier  will  be  injured,  or  burnt,  less  over 
the  copper  than  over  the  wood.  I  have 
placed  a  piece  of  phosphorus  over  one  j)artof 
the  copper  cylinder,  and  another  jiiece  over 
a  corrcsj)onding  part  of  the  wood  ;  and  on 
applying  heat  equally  to  the  centre  of  the 
mass,  you  observe  that  the  wood  has  already 
scorched  it*  paper,  set  fire  to  it,  and  burned 


it ;  but  the  phosphorus  on  the  wood  at  a 
little  distance  is  not  burned.  What  be- 
comes of  the  heat  ?  The  wood  cannot  take 
away  or  convey  the  heat,  as  copper  does ; 
consequently  the  phosphorus  on  the  wooden 
cylinder  does  not  ignite.  In  the  one  the 
heat  cannot  travel,  and  the  wood  feels  cool ; 
in  the  other  the  heat  is  conducted  :  the  whole 
of  the  copper  is  now  getting  warm  ;  the 
paper  is  uninjured,  but  the  phosphorus 
takes  fire. 

There  is  an  experiment  here,  which  will 
shew  whether  two  metals  are  equal  conduc- 
tors of  heat.  Here  are  two  bars — one  of 
copper  and  one  of  iron — equal  in  shape, 
arrangement,  attachment,  and  other  condi- 
tions. There  are  eight  small  balls  fastened 
to  them,  at  equal  distaucs,  by  cerate.  On 
applying  a  spirit-lamp  at  the  centre,  equally 
between  the  two  bars  where  they  are  in 
contact,  the  heat  will  travel  by  the  mole- 
cules of  the  metals,  and,  as  each  ball  fails, 
it  will  shew  the  power  of  heat  to  melt  the 
cerate,  and  consequently  the  rapidity  of  con- 
duction in  the  respective  metals.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  shew  how  much  they  differ 
from  each  other,  and  how  the  metals  sur- 
pass other  bodies  in  their  power  of  conduct- 
ing heat. 

Gold    ....     1000 

Silver  ....       973 

Copper     ...       898 

Platina      ...       381 

Iron     ....       374 

Zinc    ....       303 

Tin       ....       304 

Lead    ....       180 

Porcelain  ...         27 

Marble     ...         14 

Brick  ....         11 

Charcoal  ...  4 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

cond\icting  power  of  gold  is  nearly    three 

times  as  great  as  that  of  zinc,  while  copper 

possesses  more  than  twice  the  conducting 

power  of  iron. 

I  might  refer  to  many  other  experiments, 
but  time  will  not  allow  me.  If  I  place  a 
German  silver  spoon  upon  one  made  of  true 
silver,  and  apply  a  spirit-lam)),  the  heat  wiQ 
travel  along  them,  but  the  latter  will  first 
burn  my  fingers — the  one  (silver)  will  be  quite 
hot,  while  the  other  is  quite  cool.  So  if  pieces 
of  phosjjhorus  be  placed  on  the  two  at  one 
end,  while  the  bowls  are  immersed  in  hot 
water,  the  phosj)horus  will  be  found  to 
ignite  first  upon  the  silver,  this  being  the 
best  conductor  of  the  two  metals. 

I  must  now  take  you  to  another  power,  in 
order  to  shew  the  capability  of  conduction 
{voltaic  conduclion)  whicii  is  possessed 
relatively  by  the  metals,  and  by  metals  far 
above  all  other  bodies.  For  this  test  we  are 
indebted  to  an  instrument  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary kind — an  instrument  manifesting  a 
much  nearer  approach,  if  I  may  so  say,  to 
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the  spiritual  part  of  our  system,  than  any 
thing  we  can  construct  out  of  other  ordinary 
kinds  of  matter.     I  refer  to  an  instrument 
coming  so  near  to  it  Ln  certain  cases  as  to 
have    been  used   to   replace   what   we   call 
nervous  agency — the  voltaic  battery  behind 
me.     I    have   here   the   battery   of   Grove, 
which  I  think  is  the  best.     It  is  not  for  me 
to  detain  you  on  the  nature  of  voltaic  bat- 
teries, but  to  follow  up  this  consideration — 
what  is  the  value  of  metals  as  conductors  of 
matter  ?     We  will  turn  to  the  power  of  elec- 
tricity, and  will  use  the   very   commonest 
illustrations.     From  the  presence  of  a  spark 
that  is  now  going  forth  from  the  poles,  there 
is  an  indication  of  a  certain  power  which  is 
obtained  from  the  battery  behind  me.     But 
how  did  I  bring  it  here  ^     By  making  use  of 
that  property  which  the  metals,  above  all 
Other  things,  possess — of  conduction.     The 
moment  the  connexion  between  the  wires  is 
made  the  power  is  manifested.   This  arrange- 
ment gives  an  accurate  and  a  ready  means  of 
making  a  comparison  of  matter  with  matter 
as  a  conducting  power.     Is  there  any  com- 
parison in  this  respect  between  metals   and 
other  substances  .•'     None  but  one  of  infinity 
of  difference.     If  I  put  a  piece  of    metal 
across  the  terminal  wires,  I  shall  find  that 
my  power  is  gone  :    I  have  now  no  spark 
here.      The    conclusion   to    be     drawn    is 
that  the  cross-wire  has  conducted  away  the 
power  :    take  it  away,  and  the  power  is  re- 
stored as  perfectly  as  before.     If  I    place 
wood  across  the  terminal  poles,  it  has  no 
power  to  take  away  force  as  compared  with 
metals  ;    and  the  same  may  be    said   with 
regard   to   glass.     On    taking   metals,   you 
observe  an  extraordinary  difference  of  power 
in  carrying  off  the  current.     By  making  a 
long   bridge,   you  see  how  much  power  is 
stopped.      The   wire   is    getting    red    hot, 
which  shows  what  is  taking  place.     There 
is    still   great   power    left    to    go    through 
the  terminals,   but  when  I  make  the  wire 
to    have  a  longer   communication   between 
them,    I   have   less   power ;    if   I    make   it 
shorter  and  thicker,   I  have  nearly  all  the 
power  going  through.     Although,  therefore, 
the  metals  are  good  conductors,  as  compared 
with  glass,  or  wood,  or  water,  yet  they  are, 
under  certain  circumstances,  interrupters  of 
power. 

With  regard  to  water,  the  fluid  before  me 
is  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
for  connecting  the  two  terminals  one  with 
the  other.  Here  is  a  great  mass  of  water  ; 
I  have  connected  the  wires  by  water,  and 
you  will  scarcely  find  any  diminution  of 
power  at  the  terminal  poles.  The  water  does 
not  interrupt  or  carry  off  the  current.  The 
power  is  as  intense  at  the  poles,  as  it  v.-as  be- 
before  the  connection  was  made  with  the  water. 
When  we  carry  out  these  experiments,  we 
have  beautiful  means  of  shewing  the  power 
of  metals  in  conducting  electricitv.      If  we 


take  the  different  metals,  and  place  them  one 
after  another  in  a  bridge,  the  heat  is  more 
or  less  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
power  which  the  particular  metal  has  ia 
carrying  the  current  across.  If  we  place 
the  metals  in  a  series — that  is  to  say,  an 
alternation  of  platinum  and  silver — if  I  prove 
the  case  with  these  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
whole  number  :  we  then  get  a  very  striking 
result.  You  see  the  perfection  of  power 
when  we  are  dealing  with  things  that  never 
deceive  us. 

[A  compound  wire  of  silver  and  platin* 
in  alternate  lengths  was  used.  The  platina 
lengths  only  became  red  hot  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current.] 

First  of  all,  I  will  so  connect  this  arrange- 
ment as  to  have  the  current  passing  through, 
the  bridge,  and  you  now  see  the  beautiful 
condition  into  which  wires  of  equal  size  are 
brought  by  it.  More  power  is  manifested 
in  the  wires  that  become  red  hot,  than  in  the 
intervening  portions,  and  there  is  very  great 
heat  evolved.  By  successive  lengths  of  wire, 
this  state  of  things  may  be  carried  to  any 
extent.  This  experiment  proves  that  pla- 
tinum conducts  badly,  compared  to  silver, 
for  the  power  goes  to  heat  it,  though  either 
of  them  possesses  the  power  of  conduction 
almost  infinitely  in  comparison  with  non- 
metallic  matter. 

There  is  a  singular  consideration,  whicli 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  first  made  known,  with 
regard  to  this  power,  that  I  wish  to  shew, 
because  it  concerns  the  metals,  namely,  that 
the  cooler  metals  are,  the  better  they  con- 
duct. I  have  now  heated  the  connecting 
(platina)  wire  red  hot  by  increasing  the 
power ;  I  immerse  one  half  of  it.  La  the 
•form  of  a  loop,  in  a  jar  of  water,  which 
scarcely  conducts  at  all,  the  only  object  oC 
the  experiment  being  to  cool  the  part  of  the 
wire  immersed.  More  electricity  passes 
through  that  portion  which  is  submerged 
than  that  which  is  outside,  because  the  latter 
is  hotter  than  the  former,  and  is  therefore  a 
worse  conductor  ;  the  water  does  not  take 
any  portion  of  the  electricity,  it  all  passes 
through  the  wire.  As  the  temperature  rises, 
the  wire  conducts  worse.  I  show  the  ex- 
periment on  platina,  because  that  suffers 
nothing  by  chemical  action,  and  we  can 
carry  on  the  experiments  without  any  che- 
mical effects  from  the  adr.  I  can  do  it  wilk 
copper,  but  not  without  the  action  of  oxygea 
upon  it. 

[A  long  thin  platina  wire  was  brought  t» 
a  dull  red  heat  by  joining  it  to  the  terminal 
poles  of  Grove's  battery,  and  a  large  loop  of 
it  was  then  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water. 
The  ends  of  the  wires  out  of  the  water 
became  instantly  of  a  glowing  red,  increasing, 
by  farther  immersion,  to  a  bright  red  heat, 
while  the  part  immersed  was  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water.] 

T  will  nnw  ^Vintr  thp  mnnner   in   which  ' 
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make  use  of  metals,  especially  copper,  in  ex- 
))erimeiits.  I  have  placed  gunpowder  at  some 
distance  above  me,  which  I  wish  to  fire.  As  I 
can  heat  wires  by  the  electrical  force,  I  can 
convey  it  through  metal,  and  especially 
through  copper,  which  is  best  for  the  pur- 
pose, being  an  excellent  conductor.  It  is 
easily  drawn,  easily  arranged  to  any  form, 
and  is  useful  to  an  extreme  degree.  If  I 
want  to  convey  the  power  to  the  guni)owder, 
all  I  have  to  do  is  to  carry  on  tlie  communi- 
cation by  this  metal,  uniting  the  copper 
wires  in  the  situation  for  explosion  by  a  thin 
platina  wire  surrounded  with  the  gunpowder, 
and  the  moment  I  make  contact  with  the 
two  poles  of  the  battery  I  shall  ignite  the 
powder. 

[A  quantity  of  gunpowder  was  thus  fired 
at  about  twelve  feet  elevation,  the  platina 
wire  immersed  in  it  having  become  red  hot 
immediately  on  joining  the  terminal  poles.] 

There  is  one  effect  consequent  upon  this 
property  of  copper.  It  resides  only  in 
copper,  but  as  it  can  be  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  other  metals  it  is  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful, and  illustrates  better  than  anything  else 
the  value  of  giving  attention  to  the  properties 
of  matter  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our 
store  of  knowledge,  and  enabling  us  to  apply 
it  rightly  in  the  discovery  of  new  facts  and 
the  explanation  of  old  ones  not  yet  ac- 
counted for.  The  philosopher's  course  is  to 
collect  old  facts  or  create  new  ones,  and  try 
to  explain  tbem  by  general  lan's.  The  ex- 
periment I  am  about  to  show  is  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  this  kind.  I  purpose 
making  this  needle  on  the  table  vibrate  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times,  and  it  will  lose  in  motion 
a  given  space  at  each  vibration.  I  shall  let  it 
start  from  this  position,  and  then  count  the 
vibrations.  There  is  one,  and  it  will  come 
a  little  short  ;  there  is  a  second  beginning, 
and  it  will  come  a  certain  amount  shorter 
still,  through  friction  on  the  pivot  and  re- 
sistance of  the  air  ;  a  third  is  taking  place, 
and  it  will  again  fall  a  little  short.  Now,  if 
I  make  that  experiment  with  copper,  jmtting 
the  needle  upon  the  middle  of  a  large  plate  of 
copper,  and  then  again  try  the  vibrations, 
though  I  may  not  hit  the  same  ])lace,  yet 
you  will  soon  see  an  extraordinary  differ- 
ence — the  needle  vibrating  over  the  plate  of 
copper  will  move  more  slowly,  and  will  stop 
earlier.  When  it  returns  it  will  come  back 
a  considerably  .shorter  sjjace,  the  next  time 
much  shorter,  and  after  four  or  five  swings 
it  will  come  entirely  to  a  stand-still,  the  air 
^nd  the  friction  on  the  jiivot  being  the  same 
as  when  the  needlo  vibrated  on  the  table. 
If  I  tike  away  the  copper,  and  j)ut  tlie 
needle  on  glass,  it  will  swing  ten  or  fifteen 
limes,  and  lose  scarcely  anything.  This 
property  of  copper  in  influencing  tlic  vibra- 
tion of  the  needle  was  discovered  by  Arago, 
•who  first  described  it,  and  extended  his  ex- 
periments to  all  other  metals.     I  have  here 


a  copper  plate,  capable  of  being  set  into 
rapid  motion  by  a  wheel,  and  I  have  a  large 
magnetic-needle  suspended  over  it.  I  have 
so  arranged  it  that  it  shall  not  swing  much, 
and  be  pretty  near  the  level  of  the  copper. 
The  swinging  one  side  or  the  other  1  can  over- 
come. If  I  try  to  attract  the  magnet  I 
cannot  do  anything  of  the  sort ;  I  may  try 
to  draw  the  magnet  away  by  a  piece  of  silver 
or  copper,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  happens  : 
these  metals  do  not  affect  it  when  at  rest. 
When,  however,  a  few  revolutions  of  the 
copper  plate  are  made  by  the  apparatus  be- 
fore me,  you  will  see  what  takes  place — 
the  magnet,  altliough  previously  at  rest,  will 
now  follow  the  plate  in  its  revolutions.  If  the 
motion  of  the  plate  be  reversed,  the  magnet 
will  travel  the  other  way ;  it  is  actually 
dragged,  as  it  were,  over  the  copper  in 
motion.  Do  not  suppose  that  this  is  con- 
sequent upon  the  air  being  set  in  motion, 
because  if  I  put  a  sheet  of  paper  under- 
neath, and  cut  off  entirely  the  effect  of 
the  copper  plate  on  the  stratum  of  air 
above  it,  the  same  tiling  will  occur.  I  will 
interpose  this  sheet  of  jjaper  between  the 
copper  plate  and  the  suspended  magnet ;  on 
setting  the  copper  in  motion,  the  magnet  will 
still  move  round  simultaneously  with  the 
plate,  yet  there  is  no  wind  influencing  it.  On 
reversing  the  motion  the  magnet  will  be 
stopped,  and  then  proceed  the  other  way. 
Although  I  may  now  and  then  accidentally 
touch  the  magnet,  and  stop  it,  yet  it  is  able  to 
recover  itself,  and  move  with  the  copper — a 
very  extraordinary  property  of  copper,  and  of 
all  metals,  in  different  degrees,  which  has  been 
resolved  into  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
power  of  conduction.  When  we  come  to 
the  origin  of  voltaic  power  in  zinc,  I  may 
then  show  you  that  this  extraordinary  action 
of  copper  is  simply  consetjuent  upon  the 
electric  relations  of  that  metal,  and  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  magnet. 

There  is  one  oiher  point  I  wish  to 
bring  before  you  in  this  lecture,  namely, 
that  which  relates  to  the  tenacity  of  metals. 
Copper  gives  us  one  or  two  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  this  pro]icrty.  We  liave  in  me- 
tals which  are  called  ductile,  a  property 
manifested  by  the  motion  of  their  particles 
one  over  another  witliout  the  destruction  of 
their  continuity  ;  a  jjower  of  extending  them 
which  cannot  readily  be  exerted  in  any  sub- 
stance but  metals.  11  ere  is  a  cylinder  reduced 
from  a  larger  one  by  the  process  I  am  going 
to  show  you.  If  I  take  this  length  of  wire 
and  pass  it  through  a  hole  in  this  machine, 
you  will  soon  find  a  singular  effect  taking 
place.  Tliis  hole  is  nearly  the  size  of  the 
wire,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  lengthen  it 
much  ;  but,  if  we  take  the  next  aperture, 
which  is  a  kind  of  square,  and  smaller  than 
the  wire,  you  will  find  to  what  an  extent  we 
have  caused  the  i)article8  to  move  over  each 
other.     This  is  due  to  a  property  which  is 
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called  tenacity,  combined  with  raalleability,  ! 
or  mobility,  which  I  have  already  illustrated,  i 
But  there  are  two  or  three  i)oints  about  the  j 
tenacity  of  metals  very  important,  because  i 
this  property  is  now   used  in   an  extensive 
manner  as   a  means   of  giving  stability   or  I 
overcoming  force.     I  have  here  suspended  a  ; 
heavy  weight ;   but   v»-bere  is  the  illustration 
of  tenacity  ?     The  weight  is  loose — the  wire  I 
sustains  it,  and  thus  furnishes  an'instance  of  i 
the  extraordinary   degree  of  cohesive  power  | 
which  its  particles  must  possess  :  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  particles  is  able  to  overcome  the  ' 
gravitation  of  that  weight.     Here  is  an  ap- 
paratus of  Dr.  Young's,  a  man  whoss  fame 
is  rising  higher  from  day  to  day — and  which  I 
cannot  rise  too  high — in  literature,  in  mathe-  i 
matics,  and  in  mechanics.     He  caused  a  wire  | 
to  pass  through  at  a  given  place,  secured  it,  ; 
and  then  he  had  the  power  by  means  of  a  little  ' 
winch  of  drawing  it  tight.     He  then  draws  | 
it  over  a  pulley,   and  makes  it  tight  at  ano-  i 
ther  part  of  the  machine.     There  is  a  steel-  | 
yard  that  presses  it  down,  and  upon  that  is  1 
a  weight.     By  placing  the  machine  in  motion 
the  steelyard  rises — it  is  now  suspended  in  tlie  | 
air.     The  wire  by  cohesive  attraction  or  tena-  ', 
city  is   able  to  sustain  the  whole  weight  of 
this  steelyard,  which  is  equal  to  two  pounds 
on  every  notch.     By  giving  tension  to  keep 
it  raised,  the  wire  does  not  give  way,  but  the  j 
weight  sinks.     I  am   thus  drawing  the  wire  , 
by  mere  weight,  without  using  a  perforated 
plate,  and  I  can  thus  make  ten  feet  of  wire 
two  feet  longer  without  destroying  it  as  a  piece 
of  metal.    The  wire  has  now  broken,  from  the 
weight  pressing  on  it  being  too  great.     We 
.  can  repeat  the  experiment  and  ascertain  the 
amount  of  power  given.     We  can  try  wires 
up  to  two  hundred  weight  of  pressure,  repeat 
the  results,   and  go  on  to  the  most  beautiful 
conclusions.       The     following    table    gives 
the  tenacity  of  a  wire  having  a  diameter  of 
the  65fith  part  of  an  inch.     It  expresses  the 
strength  by  the  tenacity  of  metals,  as  deter- 
mined by  this  machine. 

Iron  ....  549 
Copper  ....  302 
Platinum  ,  .  .  274 
Silver  ....  187 
Gold  ....  l.iO 
Zinc       ....     109 

Tin 35 

Lead  ....  28 
Mercury     ...         0 

There  are  some  curious  conditions  about 
this  property.  If  I  take  a  wire  in  its  ordi- 
nary state  I  find  that  the  particles  are  not 
at  first  in  their  strongest  position ;  a  pro- 
perty comes  out  in  the  malleabk;  metals, 
especially  in  copper,  which  belongs  to  no 
other  class.  If  I  fasten  the  lower  part  of  a 
wire  to  fifty-six  pounds  weight,  I  dare  say  it 
will  be  strong  enough  to  bear  it.     By  laying 


hold  of  the  upper  part  with  a  pair  of  pliers 
I  can  lift  the  weight,  but  the  wire  stretches  a 
little  beforehand.  It  is  now  at  full  tension, 
and  sustains  a  certain  weight.  Here  is  the 
height  at  which  this  wire  can  support  the 
weight,  an  inch  from  the  ground  ;  but  2 
make  the  wire  longer  and  stronger  in  raising 
the  weight.  To  make  a  thing  smaller,  and 
at  the  same  time  stronger,  is  a  condition  pe- 
culiar to  metals  in  the  state  of  wire.  If  I 
give  it  a  little  jar,  the  weight  falls,  and  the 
wire  becomes  longer :  I  have  now  wire- 
drawn it  merely  by  gravitation.  It  is  longer, 
and  therefore  must  be  thinner;  yet  it  is 
stronger,  because  it  now  lifts,  without  diffi- 
culty, and  to  any  height,  a  weight  that  be- 
fore rested  almost  on  the  ground.  I  may 
diminish  that  wire  in  diameter  until  it  is  a 
fifth  less  than  it  was  originally,  yet  it  be- 
comes at  the  same  time  stronger.  We  have 
nothing  like  this  remarkable  property  in  the 
arrangement  of  any  other  substance. 

These  experiments  show  that  copper  has 
a  power  of  mobility  in  its  particles  over  other 
metals  without  losing  strength  and  tenacity, 
and  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  we  can  draw  copper  to 
the  finest  wire,  capable  of  being  woven  into 
cloth,  and  obtain  leaves  of  it  which  are  as- 
beautiful  as  gold,  though  not  quite  so  atte- 
nuated. 

Upon  copper  and  its  malleability  is 
founded  a  beautiful  ornamental  art,  namely,, 
the  producing  of  what  are  called  bronzes^ 
Here  are  preparations  of  copper  first  beaten 
to  leaf,  and  afterwards  into  a  fine  powder.  It 
is  curious,  and  not  uninteresting,  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  art  advances  our  know- 
ledge of  these  properties.  These  bronzes  or 
metallic  colours  are  used  for  putting  on  paper 
in  various  ways.  A  friend  has  sent  these  orna- 
mental papers,  prepared  for  bronzing,  by  the 
application  not  of  leaf,  but  of  powdered- 
copper,  and  I  will  show  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  applied.  They  print  the  pattern  on  the 
paper  first  with  a  varnish,  which  is  very  adhe- 
sive and  dries  rapidly  ;  then  over  that,  when 
the  varnish  is  almost  dry,  they  rub  these 
powders  with  a  piece  of  soft  cotton,  and  you 
will  see  how  the  lustre  comes  out.  The 
lustre  that  belonged  to  the  leaves  themselves 
belongs  to  the  little  particles  that  are  made 
to  adhere  on  the  paper  by  means  of  the  var- 
nish ;  the  paper  is  generally  well  jjolished 
or  glazed,  and  of  various  colours,  and  the  fine 
particles  of  metal  are  laid  down  by  rubbing 
in  a  parallel  direction.  The  metal  papera 
around  linen,  and  the  ornamental  covers 
around  books,  are  produced  in  this  manner. 
[Some  beautiful  specimens  were  produced 
in  a  few  minutes,  presenting  various  shades 
of  metE.llic  lustre  from  a  bright  gold  to  a  deep 
ruby  red  colour.] 
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©rtginal  Communications. 

REMARKS  ON  THE 

HODE      OF     ASCERTAINING     THE 
PROPORTION  OF  SOLIDS  EXIST- 
ING IN  THE  URINE. 

By  Golding  Bird,  A.M.  M.D. 

Assistant-Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital. 

I  DO  not  propose,  in  the  following  re- 
marks, to  make  any  allusion  to  the 
high  importance  of  being  able  to  re- 
cognise differences  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  urine  in  disease,  but 
rather  wish  to  draw  attention  to  ano- 
ther series  of  indications  afforded  by 
the  urine  which  have  hitherto  been  far 
too  generally  neglected  :  I  refer  to  the 
proportion  of  solids  excreted  by  the 
kidneys  in  a  given  time,  independently 
of  the  presence  of  abnormal  ingredients, 
or  of  natural  elements  existing  in  ab- 
normal mutual  proportions.  In  fact, 
antil  the  publication  of  Edmund  Bec- 
querel's  work,  this  very  important  aid 
(as  I  believe  it  to  be)  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  disease,  had  scarcely 
attracted  any  attention. 

Presuming  tliat  in  any  given  class  of 
affections  the  several  ingredients  exist- 
ing in  the  urine  preserve  nearly  their 
normal  ratio,  it  is  obvious  that  if  by 
any  means  we  could  appreciate  with 
tolerable  accuracy  ihe  quantity  of 
•'real  urine"  excreted  in  a  certain  time, 
we  should  be  able  to  learn,  not  only  to 
what  extent  the  kidneys  are  performing 
their  great  and  important  function  of 
depuration  ;  but  should  also  obtain  data 
by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  mea- 
sure, within  certain  limits,  not  only  the 
amount  of  nourishment  acquired  from 
ingesta,  but  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
destruction  of  the  effete  tissues  of  the 
body  under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen 
©f  the  arterial  blood. 

In  this  manner  we  should  be  able 
easily  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a 
series  of  causes  influencing  the  con- 
dition of  our  i)atients,  the  detection  of 
which  would  otherwise  have  been 
scarcely  possible. 

The  first  element  in  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind  will  be,  to  obtain  a  tolerably 
accurate  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
urine  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Simple  as  this  appears,  it  in  practice 
is  attended  with  no  small  difficulty. 
Not  only  is  it  no  easy  matter  to  make 


our  patients  quite  understand  what  we  . 
require,  but  the  loss  of  urine  generally 
voided  dui'ing  the  action  of  the  bowels 
will  frequently  prove  no  small  obstacle 
to  our  learning  the  exact  quantity 
secreted.  By  some  little  tact,  the  latter 
difficulty  may  be  generally  nearly  over- 
come, and  the  former  is  met  by  giving 
the  patient  a  definite  and  distinct 
direction  as  to  the  time  when  he  is  to 
begin  to  collect  his  urine.  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  tell  the  patient  to  pass  water 
at  noon,  and,  rejecting  the  portion  then 
excreted,  to  collect  all  that  he  passes  up 
to  the  same  time  next  day,  when  he 
will  take  care  to  empty  his  bladder 
completely.  In  this  way,  twenty-four 
hours'  secretion  may  be  collected  and 
measured.  Unnecessary  as  these  minute 
directions  may  appear,  they  are  never- 
theless important  ;  as  without  them,  the 
patient  is  almost  sure  to  collect  more 
urine  than  he  ought,  by  preserving  the 
portions  passed  at  noon  on  the  first 
day,  in  addition  to  those  voided  on  the 
succeeding  day. 

Having  thus  measured  the  amount  of 
urine  secreted  in  a  given  time,  we  are 
yet  far  from  having  any  satisfactory 
information  as  to  the  proportion  of 
work  done  by  the  kidneys  in  a  given 
time,  as  far  as  their  depurating  func- 
tions are  concerned;  the  amount  of 
fluid  in  the  renal  secretions  being  liable 
to  serious  variations,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  fluids  dmnk,  the  action  of 
the  skin,  &c.  Thus,  a  person  may, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  void,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  forty  ounces  of 
urine,  and  on  tlie  next  day  but  twenty, 
and  yet  the  amount  of  depurating  duty 
performed  by  the  kidneys  be  the  same; 
for  the  former  bulk  of  urine,  if  of  a 
density  of  1'015,  will  contain  about  as 
much  solid  matters  as  half  that  quantity 
if  of  a  specific  gravity  of  I'O.'iO. 

Notwithsta'i'ding  the  excretion  of 
water  is  a  most  important  duty  of  the 
kidneys,  yet  it  must  not  be  regarded  as 
their  essential  one,  as  this  fluid  is  ex- 
haled abundantly  from  every  other 
secretintf  surface  and  emunctory  of  the 
body.  The  characteristic  function  of 
the  organs  under  consideration  must 
undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  the  excre- 
tion of  highly  nitrogenised  matters 
derived  cither  from  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  animal  tissues,  or  from  imper- 
fectly assimilated  food.  Therefore,  to 
obtain  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  in- 
tegrity of  this  great  depurating  func- 
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tion,  we  must  not  only  measure  the 
urine,  but  c;ilculate  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy the  amount  of  solid  matters  really 
existing  m  it.  This  can,  of  course,  be 
effected  by  the  evaporation  of  a  given 
quantity  to  as  dry  an  extract  as  can  be 
obtained.  The  practical  difficulties 
attending  this  process  are  famihar  to 
every  one  who  has  ev^er  performed  the 
task;  and  moreover,  the  time  required 
for  its  performance  would  preclude  its 
being  had  recourse  to  sufficiently  fre- 
quently to  be  of  any  real  service.  I 
have  elsewhere  noticed  the  objection 
to  this  mode,  as  well  as  the  advantages 
it  presents,  and  have  calculated  a  table 
by  which,  on  mere  inspection,  the 
quantity  of  solids  in  a  pint  of  urine 
can  be  readily  calculated*. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  table,  t 
have  calculated  another  from  Dr.  Chris- 
tison's  formula  (A  x  2'33),  which 
shows  at  a  glance  the  number  of  grains 
of  solids  in,  and  the  weight  of  a  Huid 
ounce  of,  urine,  of  every  density  from 
1-010  to  1-040.  Although  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  this  mode  of  calculating  the 
quantity  of  solids  is  not  susceptible  of 
rigid  accuracy,  still,  I  maintain  that  the 
total  error  existing  in  a  series  of  obser- 
vations thus  made  will  be  far  less  than 
if  actual  evaporation  of  the  urine  was 
performed ;  and  further,  the  large  num- 
ber of  observations  capable  of  being 
thus  made  by  every  one,  amidst  the 
fatigues  of  large  practice,  render  it  of 
infinitely  greater  value  than  a  process 
which  requires  time  and  practical  skill 
for  its  performance. 


Specific 
Gravity. 

Weight  of 
1  fluid  oz. 

1  1  ■ 

o  > 

two 

1  1  • 

^'3 

lOloi  441-8 

10-283 

1025 

448-4  26-119 

lOllI  442-3 

11-336 

1026 

448-8  |27188 

1012  442-7 

12-377 

1027  449-3  128-265 

1013  44;V1 

13-421  1028;  449-7 

29-338 

1014  443-6 

14470 

1029{  450-1 

30-413 

1015  444- 

15-517 

1030 

450-6 

31-496 

lOlG,  444-5 

16-570 

1031 

451-0 

32-575 

1017,  444  9 

17-622 

1032 

451-5 

33-663 

lOlSJ  445-3 

18-671 

1033 

451-9 

35-746 

1019  445-S 

19-735 

1034 

452-3 

35-831 

1020  44G-2 

20-792 

1035 

452-8 

36-925 

1021  446-G 

21-852  1036 

453-2 

38-014 

1022  4471 

22-918  1037 

453-6 

39-104 

1023  447-5 

23-981  1033 

454-1 

40-206 

1024  4480 

i 

25051  1039 

11 

454-5 

41-300 

A  glance  at  this  table  presents  cs 
with  a  mode  of  recollecting  the  quan- 
tit}'  of  solids  existing  in  urine  of  dif- 
ferent specific  gravities,  when  the  table 
is  not  at  hand  for  reference — a  piece 
of  short  memory  of  no  small  service  ia 
practice.  Thus,  if  the  specific  gravity 
of  any  specimen  of  urine  be  expressed 
in  four  figures,  the  two  last  will  indi- 
cate the  quantity  of  solids  in  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  the  urine,  within  an  error  of 
little  more  than  a  grain,  when  the  den- 
sity does  not  exceed  1030  ;  above  that 
number  the  error  is  a  little  greater.  To 
illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  we  are 
called  to  a  patient,  the  integrity  of  the 
depurating  functions  of  whose  kidneys 
we  are  anxious  to  learn.  The  quantity 
oftheurineexcretedin  twenty-four  hours 
amounts,  we  will  suppose,  to  three 
pints,  or  sixty  ounces,  and  the  density 
of  the  mixed  specimens  passed  in  the 
time  alluded  to  is  1-020;  now  we 
merely  have  to  multiply  the  number  of 
ounces  of  urine  by  the  two  last 
figures  of  the  specific  gravity,  to  learn 
the  quantity  of  solids  excreted;  or 
60  +  20=1200  grains  of  solids.  If  the 
table  were  at  hand,  the  calculation 
would  be  more  rigid,  for  we  should 
then  multiply  60  by  20-79,  instead  of 
20;  the  product,  1247  gi'ains,  shows 
that  by  the  former  mode  an  error  of  47 
grains  has  been  committed ;  an  amount 
not  sufficient  to  interfere  materially 
with  drawing  our  inductions  by  the 
bedside,  and  of  course  capable  of  im- 
mediate correction  by  referring  to  the 
table  at  our  leisure. 

From  a  large  number  of  observa- 
tions, it  appears  that  the  average 
amount  of  work  performed  by  the  kid- 
neys in  the  adult,  may  be  regarded  as 
effecting  the  secretion  of  from  600  to 
700  grains  of  solids  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Although  certain  peculiarities 
connected  with  muscular  exercise,  re- 
gimen, and  diet,  as  well  as  certain  idio- 
syncraciesof  the  patient,  may  influence 
this,  yet  if  we  regard  650  as  the  aver- 
age expression  of  the  number  of  grains 
of  effete  matter  excreted  in  twenty-four 
hours  by  the  kidneys,  we  shall  not 
commit  any  very  serious  error.  In 
calculations  of  this  kind  much  latitude 
must  be  allowed,  and  it  ought  at  least  to 
be  assumed  thatthekidneysmay  excrete 
fifty  grains  more  or  less  than  the  as- 
sumed average,  without  exceeding  or 
falling  short  of  their  proper  duty. 

I  do  not  now  wish  to  anticipate  by 
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the  information  afforded  by  the  inves- 
tigations aUuded  to.  It  is  only  after 
the  collection  of  a  large  number  of 
data,  that  any  general  conclusions  can 
safely  be  drawn,  but  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  direct  attention  to  one  fact  at 
least,  which  the  quantitative  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  teaches  us,  viz.  the 
existence  of  a  previously  overlooked 
source  of  emaciation  and  exhaustion 
connected  with  the  abnormally  rapid 
destructive  assimilation  of  tissue,  and 
detected  only  by  the  simple  processes 
above  pointed  out,  A  series  of  obser- 
vations of  this  kind  have  been  going 
on  for  some  lime  under  my  inspection 
in  the  v.ards  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and. 
from  the  facts  already  elicited,  I  feel 
confident  that  before  long  they  will 
enable  me  to  communicate  to  the  pro- 
fession some  very  remarkable  and 
useful  results. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remind  the 
reader  that  in  taking  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  urine,  the  stem  of  the  gravimeter 
should  be  sufficiently  long  to  have 
every  degree  distinctly  visible,  and  the 
degree  immediately  below  the  level  of 
the  surface  should  be  chosen,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  errors  arising  from  ca- 
pillary adhesion  of  the  urine  to  the 
glass.  It  is  hardly  necessary  also  to 
state  that  the  temperature  of  the  urine 
should  be  as  near  (JO*^  F.  as  possible, 
and  that  in  every  case  a  specimen 
should  be  selected  from  the  mixture  of 
all  the  urine  passed  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  not  from  that  voided  at  par- 
ticular times  of  the  time. 

If  I  may  venture  to  suggest  a  task  to 
such  as  are  inclined  to  afford  their  share 
of  information  on  this  imiiortant  matter, 
I  would  recommend  that  a  well-marked 
case  of  any  disease  be  chosen,  and  a 
daily  record  of  the  quantity  and  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  urine  be  kept,  not- 
ing when  any  marked  alteration  ap- 
pears in  its  quantity  or  appearances, 
the  state  of  the  skin,  and  the  state  and 
frequency  of  the  alvine  evacuations. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  action  of  urine 
on  litmus  ])aper,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  deposits,  might  be  observed. 
Observations  of  this  kind,  requiring 
merely  a  little  ordinary  at  tent  ion,  involv- 
ing no  cliemical  f-kill  orsaciificeof  time, 
miglit  be  made  by  every  one,  however 
much  engaged  in  practice,  and  from  a 
collection  of  a  series  of  this  kind  the 
most  important  information  miglit  be 
fairly  ex]iected.  I  nv.y  be  permitted 
to  say,   that  I  sliould  feel  personally 


obliged  to  any  gentleman  who  could  at 
his  convenience  furnish  me  with  any 
observations  of  this  kind,  for  I  am  fully 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  col- 
lecting the  results  of  the  examination 
of  the  urine  made  in  different  locali- 
ties and  under  diOerent  circumstances. 

^Midtileton  Square, 
April  21,  1845. 

BICEPHALOUS  CHILD, 

BORN  AT  THE  FULL  PERIOD  OF  GESTATIOX. 

By  John  Wickexs  West,  Esa. 
M.R.C.S.  L.A.C.  &c.  &c. 

During  the  night  of  the  27th  of  March, 
1  was  requested  by  the  husband  of  a 
woman,  who  had  a  few  minutes  before 
been  confined,  to  examine  the  child, 
which,  he  had  been  informed  by  the 
midwife,  presented  a  very  unnatural 
appearance,  having  two  distinct  heads. 
On  my  arrival  I  found  it  to  be  a  double- 
headed  child,  of  the  ordinary  size  and 
weight,  of  the  female  sex,  living,  and 
apparently  well-formed  in  every  other 
particular.  The  mother  was  in  a  state 
of  much  nervous  excitement,  and  was 
exceedingly  desirous  I  should  remove 
the  deformity.  The  second  head,  as 
large  as  the  natural  one,  was  attached 
to  that  part  of  the  spine  of  the  child 
occupied  by  the  two  inferior  cervical 
and  two  superior  dorsal  vertebrae, 
which,  on  minute  examination,  I  dis- 
covered to  be  deficient;  it  was  well 
formed,  and  had  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth 
fully  and  naturally  developed;  but  the 
ears  were  absent.  The  neck  was  partly 
covered  with  hair,  and  appeared  more 
like  the  continuation  of  the  scalp  of  the 
other  head  than  the  common  integu- 
ment. The  child  lived  four  hours. 
The  second  head  presented  no  signs  of 
animation.  The  act  of  respiration,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  existence  until  a 
few  minutes  of  its  death,  was  naturally 
performed. 

I  was  not  permitted  to  make  a  post- 
mortem examination,  whicli  I  much 
regretted.  The  mother  has  had  several 
children,  all  well  formed.  Her  present 
labour  was  unusually  quick,  an  hour 
scarcely  elapsing  between  its  com- 
mencement and  termination ;  and  it 
was  accomplished  without  assistance. 

The  woman  during  her  pregnancy 
was  fully  persuaded  the  child  would  be 
defective.  Slie  had  an  impression  on 
iier  mind,  from  some  circumstance  that 
occurred,  that  all  would  not  be  right. 
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Kotwithstanding  it  is  generally  denied 
that  impressions  on  the  mind  during 
the  period  of  gestation  can  exercise  any 
effect  on  the  fictus,  still  frequent  in- 
stances occur  to  us  where  the  mother 
is  convinced  during  her  pregnancy, 
from  fright  or  other  causes,  that  a  defi- 
ciency will  arise,  that  we  are  at  times 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  problem  is 
not  yet  solved. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE 

VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  DYSPEPSIA. 

By  Robert  Dick,  M.D. 

Author  of  a  Treatise  on  the    "  Derangements, 

Primary  and  Keflex,  of    the  Organs  of 

Digestion,"  "  ATreatise  on  Diet,"  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  25.] 

Beeore  proceeding  to  a  consideration 
of  the  treatment  of  dyspeptic  derange- 
ments, I  shall  very  brietly  advert  to 
some  of  the  sympathetic  affections, 
which  these  derangements,  especially 
if  long  continued,  give  rise  to  iir  other 
organs.  And  first,  I  shall  notice  that 
tenderness  on  the  cartilages  of  the 
right  ribs,  and  soft  parts  therewith 
connected,  which  Dr.  Wilson  Philip 
describes,  and  which  he  explains  from 
the  jaxta-positionof  theribs  to  the  thin 
edge  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  thin  edge 
of  the  liver  to  the  irritated  pylorus  :  for 
*' juxta-position,"  he  observes,  (Treat, 
on  Indigestion)  "  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  causes  of  sympathy."  I  doubt 
this  ;  nor  can  I  conceive  how  mere 
juxta-position  is,  or  ever  can  be,  such 
a  cause.  I  refer  the  effects  described 
by  Dr.  Philip,  to  juxta-position  in  part, 
indeed,  but  to  something  more.  I  be- 
lieve elevated  temperature  to  be  that, 


which,  in  this  case,  gives  effect  to  juxta- 
position. Serous  membrane  is  easily 
disposed,  by  several  causes,  to  become 
irritated,  and  to  throw  out  coagulable 
lymph.  Pressure,  the  contact  of  air, 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  fluid,  and,  I 
believe,  the  elevated  temperature  of  an 
irritated  pari  or  organ,are  sufficient  toex- 
cite  serous  membrane  to  morbid  sensa- 
tion and  morbid  action.  In  this  way,  I 
explain  the  effect  of  the  sub-inflamed 
pylorus  on  the  thin  edge  of  the  liver^ 
the  thin  edge  of  the  liver  on  the 
serous  membrane  of  the  angle  of 
the  ribs :  for  this  tenderness  princi- 
pally accompanies  what  is  called  irri- 
tative dyspepsia.  On  a  like  principle 
I  explain  many  of  those  cases  of 
adhesion  between  the  pulmonary  and 
costal  pleura,  which  we  meet  with  in 
subjects  whom  we  cannot  ascertain  to 
have  ever  been  the  victims  of  any  acute 
pleuritis.  By  the  reduction  of  tempe- 
rature and  of  fulness,  I  would  explain, 
the  relief,  so  far  as  it  goes,  obtained  from 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  epigas- 
trium, in  irritative  dyspepsia,  which  ef- 
fect Dr.  Philip  seems  to  speak  of  as  myste- 
rious and  unaccountable,  "  there  being 
no  connexion  between  the  two  sets  of 
vessels,"  that  is,  between  those  of  the 
abdominal  parietes  and  those  of  the- 
stomach. 

I  would  also,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, notice  the  observation  of  the  same 
physician,  respecting  secondary  affec- 
tions, by  which,  he  alleges,  the  original 
dyspeptic  affection  is  relieved.  Of  this, 
which  is  occasionally  observable,  he 
gives  a  somewhat  imperfect  explana- 
tion :  and  one  might  be  led  from  his 
words  to  infer,  that,  on  the  falling  out 
of  the  secondary  affection,  the  stomach 
almost  recovers  its  original  vigour. 
But  the  apparent  relief  (foi"  it  is  only- 
apparent)  which  ensues  in  the  primary- 
stomachic  affection,  after  the  occur- 
rence of  a  secondary  one,  is  generally 
owing  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  former 
having  passed  into  its  chronic  stage  > 
the  real  vigour  of  the  stomach  being, 
however,  impaired,  and  that  of  the  sys- 
tem generally. 

Sijmpalhetic  affections  of  the  Heart 
in  Indigestion. — In  many  of  the  forms 
of  dyspepsia,  the  heart  and  its  action 
are  but  slightly  and  occasionally  af- 
fected, and  that  too  only  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease. 

13ut  in  cases  in  which  the  heart  is 
already  organically  diseased,  and  even. 
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sometimes,  when  we  have  reason  to  be- 
Keve  it  healthy,  we  find  that  it  is  ma- 
terially affected  by  derangements  of 
the  stomach. 

Ist.  Flatulent  distension  of  the  sto- 
mach may  produce  pressure  on  the 
aorta,  or  on  the  vena  cava  inferior, 
arresting  the  flow  of  blood  in  either 
tube.  The  latter  accident  will  tend  to 
produce  a  vacuum  in  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle :  the  former,  to  cause  dis- 
tension of  the  upper  part  of  the  aorta 
and  left  ventricle,  making  it  labour, 
and,  if  protracted  or  frequently  repeated, 
tending  to  produce  hypertrophy.  In 
this  way  it  is,  that  the  apoplexies  of 
fall  meals  are  produced :  the  blood,  in 
its  course  to  the  lower  extremities  being 
impeded  by  the  pressure  of  a  heavy 
stomach  on  the  aorta,  is  forced  to  the 
superior  part  of  the  body,  and  the  ca- 
rotids too  strongly  inject  the  brain. 

2nd.  If,  in  the  progress  of  the  dys- 
peptic affection,  the  liver  become  dis- 
eased, and  its  circulation  being  im- 
peded, a  less  than  the  due  quantity  of 
its  double  circulation  is  returned  to  the 
heart,  the  first  of  the  two  effects  just 
pointed  out,  as  resulting  from  llatuient 
distension  of  the  stomach,  will  ensue, 
eausing  a  disturbed  action  in  the  right 
eavities  of  the  heart. 

3d.  Indigestion  may  affect  the  heart 
by  the  route  of  the  nerves.  It  may  do 
this  through  the  intercommunion  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  sympathetic 
itself:  the  splanchnic  nerve,  for  ex- 
ample, conveying  irritations  to  one 
part  of  the  ganglionic  circle,  the  cardiac 
nerves  reflecting  them  on  the  heart ;  or 
the  vagi  nerves  may  be  the  channel. 

Sympathetic  Affections  of  the  Lutir/s. 
—There  is  more  than  one  mode  in 
which  derangements  of  the  digestive 
organs  may  affect  the  respiratory  ones, 
inducing  first  inflammatory  action,  and 
eltimately  structural  change  in  the 
kings. 

1st.  Gastric  irritation  may  be  propa- 
gated along  the  oesophagus,  and,  if  long 
continued,  may  engage  the  larynx  and 
trachea  in  chronic  disease,  which  may 
descend,  and,  after  a  time,  affect  the 
substance  of  the  lungs  itself. 

2d.  Enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  fre- 
quent flatulent  distension  of  the  sto- 
mach, may  irritate  the  lungs,  by  im- 
peding its  play  ;  and  structural  change 
«f  the  liver,  by  rendering  that  organ 
inadequate  to  eliminate  duly  from  the 
Uood  certain  of  its  ejf'ete  ingredients, 


may  throw  on  the  lungs  the  burden  of 
doing  this,  by  the  law  of  antugonism 
pointed  out  by  Miiller,  and  thereby 
give  rise  to  irritation  in  the  respiratory 
organs. 

3d.  Irritation  of  the  diaphragmatic 
nerve  by  an  enlarged  and  intlamed 
liver  may  be  transmitted  to  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  where  it  has  its  origin, 
and  be  rcllectcd  on  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerves  emanating  from  the  same  place ; 
which  may  thus  be  the  channel  of  se- 
condary morbid  manifestations  in  the 
lungs.  Adhesions  of  the  liver  to  the 
diaphragm,  by  irritating  the  phrenic 
nerve,  may  cause  the  same  result. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  the 
skin  and  the  sensal  organs  are  affected 
by  the  qualitative  derangements  of  the 
blood  caused  by  dyspepsia,  as  well  as 
by  nervous  sympathy  with  the  organs 
of  digestion,  when  in  a  state  of  irrita- 
tion or  debility.  It  would  be  likewise 
easy  to  show,  and  to  illustrate  by  many 
cases,how  other  organs,  when  deranged, 
sympathetically  influence  the  digestive 
processes,  inducing  what  may  be  called 
secondary  indigestion. 

As  regards  the  cutaneous  surface,  it 
may  be  observed  that  paralysis  or  con- 
stipation, more  or  less  complete,  of  the 
skin,  and  the  consequent  interruption 
of  a  so  extensive  and  important  elimi- 
natory  outlet,  must  affect  the  gastric, 
hepatic, pancreatic,  and  intestinal  secre- 
tions ;  in  other  words,  the  process  of 
digestion.  The  liver  is  the  organ  which 
in  this  case  most  suffers.  Irritation  of 
the  skin  may  also  affect  the  digestive 
organs  through  the  perijiheral  branches 
of  the  sympathetic.  The  infiamma- 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stouiach  and  intestines  which  follow 
large  scalds  or  burns  of  the  skin,  are 
referrible  both  to  the  stoppage  of  cuta- 
neous exhalation  from  an  extensive  dis- 
organised surface,  and  also  to  nervous 
irritation  propagated  by  the  route  just 
noticed  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre 
of  the  body.  And  the  occasional  re- 
trocession of  morbid  action,  in  eruptive 
fevers,  is  not  always  chargeable  on  rash 
exposure  to  cold  repelling  the  disease 
inward,  as  the  nurse  will  tell  you,  but 
partly,  at  least,  to  the  exantlieme  so 
j)rofoundly  and  extensively  affecting 
the  cutaneous  surface,  as  gradually  to 
interrupt  the  respiratory  function  ; 
thus  forcing  some  already  irritated  and 
enfeebled  organ  to  take  on  it  a  dange- 
rous antagonistic,  or  (to  use  what  is 
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perhaps  a  more  proper  word),  a  supple- 
mental or  substitutive  action. 

Filthy  states  of  the  cutaneous  surface, 
may,  it  is  obvious,  by  interrupting  its 
function,  disorder  the  digestive  organs. 

The  above  facts  enable  us  to  recon- 
cile the  apparently  opposingstatements 
of  dyspeptics;  some  alleging  that  cold 
improves  their  digestive  powers  ;  others 
that  heat  does  so.  In  cases  of  gastric 
irritation,  with  a  hyperaemic  state  of 
the  mucous  surfaces,  heat,  acting  on 
the  skin,  and  producing  the  effect  of  a 
great  derivant  or  counter-irritant,  will 
no  doubt  relieve  central  congestion  and 
irritation.  In  cases  of  indigestion,  de- 
pending on  atony  and  anaemia  of  the 
stomach,  external  cold,  forcing  the  blood 
to  internal  parts,  must  improve  the  ac- 
tion of  the  organ,  for  where  there  is 
vascular  determination,  volume,  and 
activity,  not  of  an  inflammatoiy  cha- 
racter, there  secretion  and  muscular 
action  are  improved. 

The  lungs  may  influence  the  digestive 
organs,  by  irritation  existing  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  former  being 
propagated  down  the  oesophagus  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  latter.  I  be- 
lieve that  slighter  degrees  of  gastric 
irritation,  shades  of  sub-inflammation, 
are  often  thus  transmitted  from  the 
thoracic  to  the  abdominal  mucous  sur- 
face. Again,  the  par  var/ian,  irritated 
in  the  lungs,  where  the  higher  branches 
are  given  off,  may  manifest  functional 
derangement  in  its  gastric  divisions  : 
or  the  sympathetic  may  be  the  route  of 
sympathetic  functional  disorder  of  the 
stomach.  There  is  another  cause,  which 
though  operating  extensively,  ought 
not  the  less  to  be  noticed,  because  its 
effect  is  of  a  very  general  nature.  1 
refer  to  pulmonary  congestion,  it  mat- 
ters not  from  what  cause.  It  must 
have  a  tendency  to  beget  abdominal 
plethora  and  hypera;mia  of  the  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  "the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, which,  though  commonly  reck- 
oned among  mere  functional  derange- 
ments, because  not  strictly  structural, 
yet,  when  continued,  have  all  the  ill 
effects  of  structural  disease. 

"  It  is  difficult,"  observes  Dr.  John- 
son, *'  to  account  for  the  production  of 
dyspepsia  by  disease  of  the  heart,  ex- 
cept on  the  physiological  principle  of 
sympathy."  Now,  Mr.  Langston  Par- 
ker, in  his  work  on  the  "  Stomach  in 
its  Morbid  States,"  has  pointed  out  one 
way.      "  On  examining,"   writes  this 


gentleman,  "into  the  st.ate  of  a  patient 
labouring  under  what  he  himself  coa- 
sidercd  mere  jjrolongcd  and  obstinate 
indigestion,  I  discovered  /le  had  exten- 
sive valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
that  his  stomach  disease  resulted  from 
an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  retained 
in  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and 
its  veins,  from  a  mechanical  obstacle 
to  its  free  return  to  the  heart,  caused 
by  disease  existing  in  that  viscus.** 
But  the  cause  here  indicated  by  Mr. 
Parker  probably  extended  its  influence 
further  than  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach.  Doubtless,  the  liver,  and  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  duodenum  and  in- 
testines, were  kept  in  a  condition  of  vas- 
cular plethora,  as  well  as  the  stomach. 
Here,  then,  is  a  most  distinct  and  sa- 
tisfactory exemplification  of  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  cardiac  disease  may 
affect  the  stomach  and  the  abdomiuad 
organs  generally. 

Next,  as  regards  dyspepsia  sympa- 
thetically induced  by  derangement  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  we  may 
take  Miiller's  explanation.  "  Whea 
these  central  organs,"  he  observes, 
"  are  exhausted  by  want  of  rest  and 
sleep,  or  by  the  impression  of  acute 
diseases,  the  dependence  of  the  oryanic 
viscera  on  them,  which  is  not  obser- 
vable when  the  supply  of  nervous  in- 
fluence to  the  sympathetic  is  arrested 
only  for  a  short  time,  becomes  as  eoi- 
dent  as  in  pnrts  supplied  by  cerebro- 
spinal nerves.''^  Hence,  intense  or  pro- 
longed mental  exertion  or  moral  excite- 
ment, exhausting  the  brain  ;  extensive 
and  severe  affections  of  the  skin,  drain- 
ing the  central  nervous  power,  through 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  causing; 
through  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  refles 
irritability  of  the  sympathetic,  and, 
through  the  sympathetic,  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  or  else  diverting  from  the 
organic  nerves  the  reinforcing  repara- 
tive influences  of  the  nervous  centres, 
may  give  rise  to  dyspepsia.  Thus  it  is, 
that,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain 
and  its  prolongations.  Mind  and  its 
operations  influence  digestion. 

We  would,  in  conclusion,  observe, 
and  the  remark  is  practically  impor- 
tant, that  digestive  derangements, 
though  coexistent  with  hepatic  dis- 
order, with  abdominal  plethora,  with. 
pulmonary  disease,  with  muscular  de- 
bility, may  yet  be  neither  the  cause  orthe 
consequence  of  this.  One  common  cause 
may  have  given  coetaneous  birth  to  the 
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stomachic,  hepatic,  pulmonic,  cerebral 
derangement :  and  fhe  cure  of  all  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  removal  of  that  com- 
mon cause.  Thus,  sedentary  habits, 
undue  confinement,  whether  from  in- 
dolence or  necessity,  deprivation  of  free 
and  pure  air,  and  of  exercise,  are  ex- 
amples of  causes  which  may  produce 
all  the  various,  afi'ections  just  enume- 
rated, conjunctively.  In  such  cases, 
any  treatment  directed  to  the  stomach 
exclusively,  with  the  hope  of  removing 
its  derangement,  and  also  the  other 
ailments  supposed  to  be  thereby  in- 
duced, must  evidently  be  futile,  unless 
in  that  treatment  be  included  the  re- 
moval of  the  commun  cause  which  oc- 
casions the  various  affections.  Before 
instituting  treatment,  we  are  therefore 
•ever  to  consider  whether  the  stomachic 
disorder  be  really  the  cause  of  other 
coexistent  derangements,  or  merely  an 
effect,  in  covunoti  with  them,  of  some 
•general  unfavourable  agency,  to  which 
the  patient  is  exposed, 

Sipnpt'jins  of  Iiidir/estinii. — There  is 
so  much  of  an  individual  character  in 
the  cases  of  dyspepsia  which  Y)resent 
themselves,  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  generic  portrait  that  will 
be  of  much  service.     The  chronic  dys- 

})eptic  patient  has  not  uncommonly,  in 
lis  countenance,  an  odd  mixture  of 
peevishness  and  reserve,  or  of  timorous- 
ness.  Whether  he  be  emaciated  and 
pale,  or  otherwise,  there  is  generally 
something  in  his  appearance  which 
satisfies  the  physician  that  his  case  is 
not  of  a  violent  or  urgent  kind.  The 
fluency,  fulness,  and  oftentimes  the 
extreme  precision  and  intelligence, 
with  which  he  states  and  endeavours 
to  explain  his  symptoms,  are  remarka- 
ble. That  statement  not  unusually  is, 
or  seems  to  be,  over-coloured  :  this  may 
be  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  frequent 
recapitulation  of  his  ailments  among 
his  own  friends  having  ceased  to  in- 
terest or  alarm  them,  he  deems  a  strong 
picture  necessary  to  arrest  fresh  atten- 
tion. Hence,  his  sufferings  are  usually 
represented  as  unprecedented  ;  we  are 
informed  of  the  various  ])lans  of  diet 
which  have  been  suggested  to  him, 
and  what  benefit  did  or  did  not  accrue 
from  each  ;  what  changes  he  has  from 
time  to  time  made  in  ])liysicians  and 
medicines  ;  what  benefit  he  derived,  or 
failed  to  derive,  from  this  or  that  water- 
ing-jilace  ;  his  growing  disrelish  of  life 
ia  hinted  at ;    he  perceives  a  gradual 


loss  of  intellectual  power;  he  proposes 
a  total  change  of  life  and  occupation  ; 
ihiiiks,  it  may  be,  of  exchanging  rural 
quiet  and  repose  for  active  civic  scenes; 
more  serious  still,  the  instances  are  by 
no  means  rare,  in  which  the  patient 
avows  that  his  sufferings  have  been 
such,  and  so  long  continued,  as  to  have 
suggested  to  him,  at  times,  the  idea  of 
self-destruction.  Such,  in  general,  are 
the  inaugural  declarations  of  the  chro- 
nic dyspeptic  to  the  new  physician 
whom  he  visits  for  the  first  time. 

We  may  or  may  not  detect  in  the 
patient's  appearance  adequate  grounds 
for  the  dismal  narrative.  The  emacia- 
tion, which  sometimes  does  exist,  is, 
in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  abuse  or 
mismanagement  of  purgatives.  Nor,  if 
what  Doctors  Copland  and  Johnson 
state  is  true,  are  we  to  look,  in  all  cases, 
for  obvious  visible  signs  of  disease.  In 
the  article,  Dif/estivr  Canal,  of  his  Dic- 
ticmary,  the  former  observes : — "  I  must 
contend  that  disorder  of  the  digestive 
processes  frequently  cannot  be  referred, 
after  the  most  patient  investigation,  to 
either  of  the  sources  (/.  e.  irritation  or 
structural  change),  but  must  be  im- 
puted to  altered  states  of  the  vital  or 
nervous  powers."  Dr.  Johnson  ex- 
presses himself  much  more  strongly, 
"  The  very  worst  forms  of  this  disease," 
he  writes, — "  forms,  in  which  the  body 
is  tortured  for  years,  and  the  mind  ulti- 
mately wrecked,  often  exhibit  no  sirpior 
proof  of  indigestion  in  the  connnon  sense 
of  the  word,  the  appetite  beint/  f/ood,  the 
dif/estinn  complete,  and  the  intestinal 
evacuations  nearli/  natnral."  We  have 
some  doubt  if  cases  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  ranked  at  all  under  the  head  of 
indigestion,  and  we  have  some  notion 
that  the  cases  which  Dr.  Johnson  must 
have  had  in  his  eye,  when  he  penned 
the  paragraph  quoted,  must  have  been 
those  of  pure  hypochondriasis,  or  of 
insanity.  We  cannot  perceive  how  it 
can  be  legitimately  presumed  that 
dyspepsia  is  the  ailment,  when  there  is 
"  no  sign  or  proof  of  indigestion,"  when 
"  the  apjietite  is  good,  the  digestion 
complete,"  &c.  It  has  been  more  usual 
than  IS  generally  suspected,  to  confound 
hypochondriasis  and  some  forms  of  in- 
sanity with  chronic  indigestion. 

The  symptoms  of  indigestion  maybe 
conveniently  divided  into  those  of  oc- 
casional, and  those  of  permanent  dys- 
pepsia, and  both  of  these  may  be  sub- 
divided into  symptoms  manifested  along 
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the  prima  via  itself,  and  the  adjacent 
organs,  and  those  manifested  in  remote 
parts  and  organs. 

Occasional  indigestion  lasts  ordina- 
rily from  one  or  two,  to  six  or  eight 
days.  The  symptoms  referrible  to  the 
digestive  organs  themselves  are  as 
follows.  There  is  a  feeling  of  weight 
and  distension  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
This  lasts  for  three  or  four  hours  after 
the  meal,  and  then  generally  ceases  to 
be  felt.  But  just  when  the  sensation 
of  fulness  is  beginning  to  subside,  ill- 
odoured  flatus  is  apt  to  rise  from  the  sto- 
mach, afl'ecting  disagreeably  the  olfac- 
tory nerves.  This  flatus  sometimes  forces 
before  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  throat, 
or  even  into  the  mouth,  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  the  smell  and 
taste  of  which  are  rancid.  Or  this  ex- 
pulsive effect  is  owing  to  a  slight  dispo- 
sition to  vomit;  the  deranged  contents 
of  the  stomach  acting  on  itself  some- 
what as  a  mild  emetic.  By  and  by, 
however,  all  this  commotion  sub- 
sides, and  the  sensation  of  fulness 
passes.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  sto- 
mach is  relieved,  a  similar  feeling  of 
distension  is  felt  obliquely  downward 
and  to  the  right  of  the  organ,  and  gradu- 
ally through  the  whole  abdomen,  and 
there  is  not  uncommonly  considerable 
flatulent  distension  of  the  bowels. 
There  are  in  the  evening  symptoms  of 
what  the  French  call  vialaise,  corpo- 
real and  mental,  and  the  night  is  cha- 
racterised by  unsatisfactory  sleep,  with 
startings  and  painful  dreams.  Next 
morning  the  patient  rises  unrefreshed; 
perhaps  flushed  or  heated  ;  perhaps 
with  an  obscure  sensation  of  burning 
orpain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  gene- 
rally with  a  tongue  loaded  more  or  less 
at  its  back  part,  or  red  and  sore  round 
its  edges  and  its  point,  and  with  an  ill 
taste  in  his  mouth.  He  is  often  thirsty 
at  this  time  ;  and  this  feeling,  along 
with  that  of  heat  in  the  stomach, 
prompts  him  probably  to  take  a  draught 
of  cold  water  the  instant  he  steps  from 
bed,  and  to  feel  at  breakfast  a  greater 
appetite  for  the  tea  than  for  the  solid 
materials  of  that  meal. 

"To  produce  such  indigestion,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Herbert  Mayo,  "it  hardly 
seems  necessary  that  anythnig  unwhole- 
some should  be  taken.  The  party  may 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  the  same 
kind  of  food  without  its  havingdisagreed 
before  ;  so  the  fault  in  such  cases  is  in 
the  stomach  which  is  accidentally  out 


of  order,  and  then  the  least  digestive 
part  of  an  ordinary  meal  resists  diges- 
tion and  becomes  an  irritant." 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  first  eighteen 
hours  of  an  occasional  fit  of  indiges- 
tion :  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
pain  and  burning  sensation  in  the  sto- 
mach, slight  at  first,  may  increase  dur- 
ing the  second,  third,  and  subsequent 
d:iys,  and  great  tenderness  on  pressure 
then  be  experienced.  The  bowels  may 
become  irregular,  and  the  urine  show 
red,  brown,  or  white  deposits,  or  be 
discharged  turbid,  and  in  small  quan- 
tity. 

The  symptoms  of  permanent  indiges- 
tion may,  in  general,  be  stated  as  con- 
sisting in  those  already  enumerated- 
becoming  durable,  though,  as  regards 
some  of  them  at  least,  without  much 
or  any  increase  of  intensity,  and  in  the 
addition  of  certain  other  derangements 
not  remarked  in  the  occasional  form. 
Thus  the  pain  and  heat  of  stomach,  and 
the  tenderness  felt  on  pressure  there, 
frequently  become  less  after  permanent 
has  succeeded  to  occasional  indiges- 
tion. But  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  are 
often  now  fuller  than  heretofore.  The 
tongue  presents  a  variety  of  appear- 
ance. It  is  sometimes  enlarged  with 
a  glairy  and  deeply  fissured  surface  ;• 
sometimes  covered  with  a  white  froth; 
sometimes  with  a  dirty  white  or  yellow 
fur ;  sometimes  with  a  thin  layer,  re- 
sembling the  bluish  white  pellicle 
which  forms  over  imperfectly  skimmed 
milk.  It  is  sometimes  red  and  rough, 
with  many  small  nipple-like  points, 
resembling  those  on  the  tongues  of  the- 
carnivori  :  sometimes  dry  and  shri- 
velled, sometimes  purple.  The  edges^ 
of  the  tongue  are  often  sore  and  blis- 
tered-like,  and  the  throat  feels  as  if 
swollen  and  narrowed,  so  that  degluti- 
tion is  performed  with  some  difficulty. 
This  last  symptom,  always  of  trouble- 
some import,  along  with  the  sensation 
of  distension  of  the  stomach,  which 
usually  accompanies  it,  is,  I  believe, 
generally  owing  to  a  hypereemic  state 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  parts. 

The  stomach  is  now  seldom  at  ease  ^ 
seldom  free  from  sensations  of  burn- 
ing, weight,  rawness  of  internal  sur- 
face, distension,  &c.  As  theduodenum 
begins  to  participate  in  these  states,  the 
sufiierings  of  the  patient,  of  course, 
augment.  The  acute  angle  of  this 
intestine,  and  the  u])per  course  of  ii 
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latter  half,  favour  the  occurrence  of 
impaction,  particularly  if,  in  addition 
to  this  natural  predisposition,  there  be 
debility  of  the  bowel,  and  if  the  bile  is 
not  flowing  duly.  I)i\  Johnson  seems 
to  doubt  Dr.  Philip's  allegation  as  to 
the  distension  of  the  duodenum  being 
ever  due  to  anything  but  flatus,  but 
doubtless  it  is  sometimes  owing  to  im- 
paction ;  an  occurrence  w  hich  may 
even  happen  in  the  stomach.  "  We 
shall  find  very  frequently,''  say  the 
authors  of  Bell's  Anatomy,  "  food  of 
difficult  digestion  lying  in  the  stomach, 
and  oppressing  it  for  days,  uhile  food 
•more  recenthj  received  may  have  under- 
gone the  iiuiuruL  clianyes,  and  have,  at 
all  events,  passed  through  the  stomach 
into  the  duodenum."  The  stools  now 
begin  to  be  disordered,  and  present 
every  variety  of  consistence  and  ap- 
pearance. They  are  of  lighl-clayish 
colour,  or  white,  light  yellow,  brown, 
dark  brown,  blue,  green,  deep  brown- 
ish-red ;  sometimes  as  black  as  if  iron 
had  been  profusely  taken.  As  regards 
consistence,  they  are  dry,  tenacious,  or 
adhesive,  lumpish,  frothy,  liquid  yellow, 
watery.  Sometimes  thfey  show  undi- 
gested masses,  sometimes  bits  of  fat, 
sometimes  long  stringy,  tubular  mu- 
cous productions.  Sometimes  they 
have  no  smell,  and  this  is  a  bad  sign  ; 
sometimes  a  heavy  animal  odour  as 
from  a  decaying  corpse ;  sometimes 
they  are  awfully  fu3tid.  They  are  al- 
most always  less  than  natural,  are 
voided  with  straining,  and  without  the 
sensation  of  the  bowels  being  fully 
evacuated.  The  bowels  are  at  once 
in'itable  and  obstinate.  A  moderate 
laxative  sometimes  causes  an  alvine 
ton'ent ;  again,  a  powerful  cathartic 
fails.  Meanwhile,  a  slow  accumula- 
tion of  excrement  in  the  ca3cum  is  often 
taking  place,  and  may  cause  many 
obscure  symptoms  and  sufl'erings.  This 
accumulation  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the 
ascending  colon,  and  this  therefore  it 
is  which  gives  that  greater  fulness  and 
firmness  to  the  right  side  of  the  belly, 
yhich  Dr.  Philip  speaks  of. 

Both  Johnson  and  Philip  speak  of  a 
spasmodic  affection  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  sphincter  ani  mimicking 
stricture  or  some  structural  afl'ection. 
To  this  my  attention  has  often  been 
called.  I  wouldadd,  that  a  relaxation, 
and  a  tumidness,  with  a  tendency  to 
protrusion  of  the  lower  bowel,  are  not 
less  common,  and  are  even  a  more  an- 


noying symptom  than  the  one  just  de- 
scribed. Tenderness  of  the  muscles 
of  the  belly  often  exists,  and  if  mis- 
taken for  deep-seated  inflanunation, 
alarms.  In  my  next  paper,  1  shall  de- 
scribe the  symptoms  of  chronic  indi- 
gestion manifested  in  organs  other  than 
the  digestive  ones. 

12,  Bentinck  Street, 
Manchester  Square. 
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{Physical,  Humoral,  and  Nervous  agen- 
cies in  Health  and  Disease.) 
Next  to  the  better  and  rarer  sort  of 
treatises,  no  contributions  to  medicine 
are  so  desirable  as  clear  digests  of  the 
scattered  views  with  which  the  profes- 
sion abounds  and  is  almost  ready  to  be 
overwhelmed.  It  is  essential  that  these 
analyses  should  appear  under  some  re- 
sponsible name.  1  regard  it  rather  as 
a  matter  of  casualty  that  1  am  the  first 
to  ajjpear  in  the  present  style  instead  of 
the  more  weary  egotism  of  five  hundred 
pages,  being  convinced  how  self-evi- 
dent it  will  be  that  the  interests  of 
useful  writers  and  careful  inquirers  are 
equally  concerned  in  the  general  adop- 
tion of  such  a  method.  The  public  is 
the  judge  of  truthfulness,  and  posterity 
the  arbiter  of  originality. 

Contents : — A.  Of  General  Principles 
— Etiology,  Therapia.  B.  Nerve-func- 
tions, Disorders— Sympathy.  C.  Cir- 
culatory— Heart,  Artery,  Vein,  Lym- 
phatics. D.  Respiratory.  E.  Thyroid 
Gland,  &c.  F.  Digestion,  &c.  G. 
Hernia,  «Scc. — Umbilicus.  H.  Strictures, 
tVc. — Prostate.  I.  Ossifications,  &c. 
K.  Tendon,  Tension,  &c. 

OJ"  General  Principles. 
1.  The  i)rime  doctrine  of  medicine 
appears  to  be,  that  health  consists  in  a 
certain  balance  of  the  functions  ;  and, 
that  beyond  their  salutary  oscillations, 
periodic  changes,  and  mutual  correla- 
tions and  compensations,  disturbance 
arises ;  first  in  one  organ  or  clement, 
then  in  another. 
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2.  Diseases  have  a  very  definite 
course,  and  mostly  tend  to  spontaneous 
recovery — which  judgment  aids  or  error 
perverts.  (Vide  First  General  Laws, 
&c.     London,  Churchill,  1840.) 

3.  Chronic  inflammation  is  acute 
disease  varying  (?). 

4.  The  unsteady  course  of  many  af- 
fections depends  on  relapse  from  cold, 
■&C. ; — one,  acute  or  chronic,  alternating 
with  another;  with  intervals  of  reco- 
very. Vis  medicatrix  is  modified  cor- 
relation or  compensation.  Metastasis 
is  when  one  part  is  less  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced than  another.  (Vide  Disor- 
ders Variable,  and  Practical  Inferences 
hence  deducible,  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep., 
No.  xi.) 

5.  The  rudimentary  idea  of  irritation 
(whether  as  cause  or  process  of  disor- 
der) should  vary  with  the  health  and 
constitution,  as  when  an  injured  part 
repairs  or  inflames,  or  when  achne 
fluctuates.  Catarrh,  secretory  irritation, 
nutrition,  or  absorption,  occur,  accord- 
ingtothestate  of  theblood.  Pain,  scald, 
and  extravasated  faeces,  cause  distinct 
processes.  There  are  no  simple  sympa- 
thies. Worms  are  mostly  harmless. 
The  tongue,  nares,  skin,  anus,  gums, 
cough,  &c.,  indicate  chiefly  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  blood,  for  nutritions,  &c. 
Epigastric  blows,  shocks,  brain  and 
spine  irritations,  vomiting,  excito-mo- 
•tion,  hysteria,  and  ischuria,  when 
analysed,  are  evidently  compound  pro- 
cesses. (Vide  Irritation,  Med.  Gaz., 
1843.) 

6.  See  also,  Constitutional  Irritation, 
■or  General  Disturbance.  (Ibid.  1843-4.) 
Introductory  considerations — a  plan  of 
the  relation  of  the  animal  functions. 
Humoral  agencies  and  their  advocates. 
Varieties  of  assimilation, — all  changes 
in  theblood.  Theinfluence  of  the  gene- 
rative functions,  of  exercise,  of  the  ca- 
pillaries, and  of  the  arteries,  &c.,  tend- 
ing to  disease  and  recovery. 

7.  How  to  analyse  the  varieties  of 
irritation,  which  depend  on  the  blood, 
as  cachexice,  fevers,  and  repairs  ;  also 
inflammation  ;  its  differences,  local 
and  general.     (Ibid,  May  1844.) 

8.  Organizable  (?)  deposits  are  but 
growths. — Symmetry  in  disease  is  hu- 
moral, &c.  We  may  go  far  to  analyse 
depression,  and  sympathies,  general 
and  contiguous,  &c.  (Ibid.  June  1844, 
two  papers.) 

9.  Local  inflammation  not  so  much 
a  cause    as    a  concomitant  of  fever ; 


analysis  of  Louis'  morbid  anatomy  of 
typhus.  There  are  preparatory  deteri- 
or.itions  of  the  body  for  fevers  in  every 
various  grade,  as  also  for  inflammations. 
(Vide  Humor;ilism  in  Fever,  Inflamma- 
tion, and  Irritation,  ibid.  July  1844.) 

10.  The  course  of  foreign  bodies 
shut  up  in  our  tissues,  or  travelling,  or 
being  discharged,  depends  much  on  the 
bodily  health — the  state  of  the  blood, 
&.C.  (Vide  Story  of  a  Grain  of  Sand,  to 
illustrate  the  study  of  Practical  Patho- 
logy, Prov.  Med.  Surg.  Journal,  Aug. 
1844.*) 

General  Etiology  and  Therapia. 

11.  Besides  the  admitted  effects  of 
cold  on  the  bodies  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables ;  and  in  common  chemistry,  much 
remains  to  be  considered,  the  heat, 
the  pulse,  and  the  want  of  safety-valve, 
seem  to  maintain  pretty  equal  propor- 
tions. Heat  depends  on  many  different 
functions,  not  on  one.  We  discover 
five  influences  from  cold  which  affect 
the  course  of  health,  disease,  and  reme- 
dies, specifically.  States  of  the  nerves, 
congestions,  delay  of  functions,  reac- 
tion (irregular)  diathesis,  fever,  wasting 
irritation.  (Influences  of  Cold,  Med. 
Gaz.,  June  1843.) 

12.  Five  effects  of  heat.  Indelicate 
health  easy  play  of  the  functions 
needful.  Exciting  the  superficial  func- 
tions of  the  body  tends  to  lessen  nutri- 
tion and  secretion  within.  We  may 
dissect  the  influence  of  warm-bath, 
clothing,  and  the  course  of  sudden  re- 
lapses. Many  cases  benefitted  by 
warmth,  others  oppressed.  (Influences 
of  Heat,  ibid.  July  1843.) 

13.  Warmth  liberates  vital  and  che- 
mical functions.  Warm  climates  excite 
the  surface  most,  abstract  internal 
stimulus  ;  hence,  internal  diseases  are 
less  frequent  and  more  raj)id,  whether 
fatal  or  not,  and  great  injuries  are  better 
repaired.  Infants,  the  aged  and  deli- 
cate, and  those  who  have  half  lost  a 
viscus,  much  safer  in  warm  coun- 
tries. (See  Climate,  with  reference  to 
Health  and  Disease,  Prov.  Med.  Joum., 
July  1843.) 

14.  The  capillaries  furnish  all  nutri- 
tion and  secretion,  the  nature  of  which 
depends  much  on  the  blood,  which 
varies  continually,  consistently  with, 
health,  the  essence  of  disease,  or  the 

*  A  peculiarity  in  this  case  was  a  jjcrsistent 
dry  sinus  leading  to  the  sechnled  solid,  which 
was  finally  cast  out  by  the  accumulation  of  skin- 
scales  in  the  cell. 
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means  of  recovery.  Many  nervous 
fallacies.  The  blood  regulates  absorp- 
tion, or  arrests  secretion,  and  balances 
the  functions  after  perversions.  (Yidc 
Humoralism  of  Therapeutics,  ibid. 
Dec.  1843.) 

15.  The  nature  and  treatment  of 
toothache  are  explained  by  reference  to 
its  causes,  the  variable  state  of  c.ipiila- 
ries,  and  their  correlating  and  compen- 
satory acts.  The  effects  of  drinks,  pos- 
ture, temperatures,  inflammatory  re- 
lapse, the  time  of  digestion,  abstinence, 
depletion,  and  of  remedies, — locally, 
or  through  the  blood,  or  through  the 
nerves  (?).  (Vide  Common  Toothache, 
as  illustrative  of  General  Principles  in 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  Med. 
Gaz.,  Jan.  1842.) 

Nerve-Functions  and  Disorders. 

16.  The  vessels  of  the  head  most 
delicate,  and  least  distended.  The  face 
influenced  by  exposures.  Hence,  many 
peculiarities  in  head  diseases.  Ha'- 
morrhagiesare  atrophies, andso  variable 
lupus,  &c. ;  yet  all  normal  nutritions 
are  equal.  (Practical  Reflections,  ibid. 
Nov.  1844.) 

17.  The  sensibility  of  viscera  little 
or  none.  Headache  often  (  ?  only) 
external.  Lesions  of  sensitive  brain 
tracts  are  referred  to  the  peripheral 
distributions  of  the  several  nerves. 
(Seat  and  Import  of  Headache,  ibid. 
Dec.  1844.) 

18.  Aura,  numbness  and  pain,  in  con- 
siderable variety,  hemiplegic  or  not, 
with  injury,  hysteria,  chorea,  epilepsy, 
apoplexy,  or  palsy,  depend  on  lesions 
of  sensitive  nerve-tracts  in  the  hemis- 
phere of  cerebrum,  or  in  their  course 
from  thence.  (Med.  Times,  Dec.  1844, 
Jan.  1845.) 

19.  The  cortex,  commissure,  and 
intergyeal  fibres,  remain  to  intelli- 
gence (?) 

20.  Palsy  is  compression,  subalation 
or  division  of  motor  cord. 

21.  Capillary  disorder  (hj'pernu- 
trient?)  of  motor  brain  fibres  approach- 
ing the  pons  varolii  by  crus  cerebri  or 
cerebelli,  or  beginning  in  the  pons,  is 
the  cause  of  convulsions.  One  nerve 
or  the  spinal  marrow  may  so  convulse 
parts  below.  Many  examples  of  disease 
of  cerebrum  encroaching  on  the  pons 
on  one  side,  first  causing  convulsions 
of  the  opposite  limbs,  and  then  of  the 
whole  body. 

*  The  anterior  lobe,  tlie  leg ;  the  posterior,  the 
arm  ? 


22.  The  same  as  to  cerebellum. 

23.  Disorders  in  the  pons,  causing 
general  convulsions.  (See  the  Seat  of 
Convulsions,  Sec,  2  papers;  Med. 
Times,  Oct.,  Nov.  1844.) 

24.  On  reflex  nervous  acts,  and  their 
disturbances,  and  the  more  probable 
parts  of  nervous  sympathies.  (Ibid. 
July  1844.)  Physics  and  humoralism 
limit  nervous  theories.  Muscles  act 
from  distension,  or  reflex  agency  or 
volition.  The  co-ordinating  cords  of 
sympathetic  motions  are  gathered  up 
in  the  medulla  oblongata;  and  the  lower 
segments  of  the  marrow  have  no  excito- 
motory  power  in  man. 

The  gener.ilizers  of  reflex  acts — 
views  of  Whytt,  Mayo,  Hall.  Simple 
and  reflex  acts— direct  or  doubtful. 
Medulla  oblongata.  Exclusion  of  spi- 
ral cord,  whose  columns  have  various 
functions.     (Ibid.) 

The  reflex  centres  apart  from  brain. 
Whytt,  Alison,  Hall.  General  doctrine 
of  excito-motory  influences  simple; 
and  derangements  also.  Sympathies 
not  excito-motory.     (Ibid.) 

Induction  quoad  old  sympathies  weak 
— Mayo's  reflex  acts  in  the  iris— Bell, 
Miiller.  Each  part  of  a  reflex  arc  may 
err.  Proportion  needful  between  causes 
and  effects.  Arcs  only  partially  over 
the  body;  so  should  the  diseases  be — 
vomiting,  asthma — real  causes  of  Con- 
vulsions. (Ibid,  and  Lancet,  Sept. 
1844.) 

Excito-motion  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  grade  and  maturity  of  the 
animal. 

25.  I  have  ventured  to  show  that  the 
sympathies  of  Hunter  and  Charles 
Bell  may  be  referred  variously  to  ex- 
cito-motion, humoralism,  and  simple 
lesion  of  nerve-cords,  in  whatever 
parts  of  their  course.  Contiguous  ca- 
pillary sympathy  1  make  to  be  humoral. 
1  do  not  deny  that  some  sympathy  may 
yet  be  established.  (Prov.  Med.  Journ., 
Dec.  1843.     Med.  Times,  May  1843.) 

26.  Lesions  of  the  summit  of  the 
spinal  marrow  retard  respiration  and 
the  pulse.  Excessive  safety-valve  may 
cause  slow  pulse  ?  (Cases,  &c..  Lancet, 
March,  1845.) 

Causes  of  paraplegia  in  intervertebral 
substance.  (Med.  Gaz.,  1844.) 

Circulation  .-—a,  Physiology ;  u,  Pa- 
tholoyy. 
A.  27.  The    corded    valves    of    the 
heart  require   that   the   blood  should 
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throw  back  the  curtains,  and  make 
the  cords  tense,  and  even  elongate  their 
conic  muscles,  before  the  latter  can 
duly  contract,  and  this  action  compen- 
sates systolic  approximation  of  the 
ventricular  avhIIs.  (Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,  No.  10.) 

27.  Where  the  valves  of  the  heart  are 
more  than  equal  to  the  opening  they 
close  up,  the  curtains  overlap,  and  pre- 
sent surfaces  of  contact  whose  extent 
varies  with  the  energy  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  whose  diseases,  atrophic  or 
inflammatory,  are  specific.  (Ibid.) 

2H.  The  lymphatic  system  is  con- 
structed for  rapid  circulation  (Ibid.) 

29.  The  veins  pulsate  :  a  bristle  ap- 
plied with  gum  as  a  lever  is  visibly 
raised  by  a  full  vein.  (Med.  Gaz.  vol. 
xviii.  p.  530.) 

30.  The  tricuspid  is  a  safety-valve. 
The  thin  wall  of  the  right  ventricle 
yields  to  temporary  distensions,  and 
the  valve  is  retracted  out  of  place. 
This  effect  increases  from  birth,  and 
varies  throughout  the  series  of  warm- 
blooded animals,  being  greatest  in  the 
divers,  which  also  have  the  greatest 
reservoir  vessels.  (Guy's  Hospital  Re- 
ports, No.  4  and  10;  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  1835-36.) 

31.  White  patches  on  the  heart  indi- 
cate points  of  projection,  attrition,  and 
inflammation,  &c.  (Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,  No.  6.) 

32.  The  ductus  arteriosus,  at  birth, 
may  owe  its  closure  to  sudden  com- 
pression over  the  left  bronchus.  Analogy 
in  Reptilia.  (Med.  Gaz.  July  1840). 

B.  33.  After  ligatures,  arteries  being 
empty,  are  weak,  and  so  dilate, 

34.  The  open  states  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus  after  birth  are  caused  by 
obstructed  pulmonary  artery,  or  lungs, 
and  narrowings  of  the  aortic  orifice,  or 
arch.  (London  and  Edinljurgh  ^Monthly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  July  1842). 

35.  Similar  causes  of  Communica- 
tions between  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart.  (Two  papers,  Med.  Gaz.  Jan. 
1841.) 

36.  Cases  of  Cerebral  Aneurism, 
(Medical  Quarterly  Review,  1834; 
Aorta  Transposed,  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Monthly  Journal,  Jan.  1844.) 

37.  The  left  bronchus  flattened  by 
dilatation  of  the  left  auricle.  (Guy's 
Hospital  Reports,  No.  G.) 

38.  The  nature  and  treatment  of 
angina  pectoris  illustrated  by  consider- 
ing the  physiology  of  violent  circula- 


tion ;  the  influences  of  repletion,  senile 
changes  of  the  heart,  and  of  its  valves  ; 
their  surfaces  of  contact  perforated  or 
shrunken.  Different  states  of  different 
parts  explain  varieties  of  the  disease. 
The  pains  shewn  of  various  kinds,  and 
the  distresses. 

39.  Palpitation  of  either  ventricle 
alone,  or  of  both — over- full,  and  la- 
bouring, with  or  without  hypertrophy. 
The  cause. — fulness,  debility  or  passing 
disorder  of  health,  &c.  See  the  Treat- 
ment of  DvspncBa,  infra,  (4  papers, 
Med.  Gaz.  l"841). 

Respirator!/  Disorder,  •^•c. 

40.  The  bifurcations  of  bronchi  are 
kept  open  by  crescent  cartilages.  (Dr. 
Horner  and  Mr.  J.  King,  Guy's  Hos- 
pital Reports,  No.  11.) 

41.  Dyspnoea  to  be  analyzed.  De- 
rangements increasing  with  age  ;  in- 
spiratory effort  and  fatigue  ;  besoin  de 
respirer ;  suffocation  ;  causes  of  dysp- 
noea various  ;  the  base  of  lungs  a  part 
in  reserve;  the  effects  of  congestion, 
posture,  repletion,  exertion,  cold, 
spasm  (?),  often  combined ;  dyspnoea, 
with  malformed  hearts  or  bronchial 
obstructions.  Here,  and  in  angina,  we 
see  the  mechanisms,  the  humours,  and 
the  nerves  deranged,  and  remedies 
must  unite  a  like  triple  application. 

42.  Summer  asthma,  catarrhus  aes- 
tivus,or  hay-fever — general  disturbance, 
with  local  obstruction,  capillary,  &c. 
Many  analogous  affections.  (Med.  Gaz. 
August  1843.) 

Sources  of  hsemoptvais  various  and 
special  (Ibid.  1843.) 

'riiijroid  a>id  Perfective  Assimilation. 

43.  The  thyroid  gland,  composed  of 
cells,  arranged  in  flat  lobules,  irregu- 
larly compressed  on  the  trachea  in 
deglutition,  &c.  secretes  albumen,  which 
is  seen  to  pass  away  by  the  lymphatics. 
(Comparative  Anatomy,  &c.  T,  W. 
King,  and  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Guy's  Hos- 
pital Reports,  183^.) 

The  doctrine  of  perfective  assimila- 
tion, by  spleen,  thymus,  lymphatic 
glands, '&c.  (Ibid.) 

Stomach,  ^'c. 

44.  There  are  various  effects  of  gas- 
tric juice  after  death  on  the  oesophagus, 
as  well  as  on  the  left  end  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  part  is  the  especial  source 
of  the  acid  and  digestive  secretion. 
(Guv's  Hospital  Reports,  1842  and 
1843,  and  Med.  Gaz.) 
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Hernia,  S:c. 

45.  !Most  hernite  exist  fifteen  or 
thirty  years  before  serious  strangula- 
tions', which  are  not  attributable  to  any 
new  state  of  the  sac,  but  to  deteriorated 
nutritions  and  powers  of  vessels,  Szc. 
incident  to  the  age  (45  the  mean). 
Hence,  also,  the  peculiar  course  of  the 
disorder  locally  and  generally.  Prompt 
surgery,  and  gentle  measures,  locally 
and  generally,  are  the  grand  indica- 
tions. The  age  of  serious  strangula- 
tions less  than  that  of  fatal  cases. 
Various  statistics  prove  the  like,  and 
the  kind  of  local  visceral  changes  also. 
(Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  Oct.  183S; 
Med.  Gaz.  1843). 

4G.  Persistent  diverticulum  ilii,  dis- 
charging at  the  umbilicus,  &c.  (Guy's 
Hospital  Reports,  1843.)  Anal  Muscles. 
(Ibid.  No.  II.) 

Stricture,  Vc. 

47.  The  spasm  of  urethral  stricture 
is  injection  and  tumefaction ;  thicken- 
ing, contraction,  and  induration,  are 
results.  Mostly  there  is  a  combination 
cf  these  states,  one  set  being  essentially 
variable,  the  rest  permanent ;  and  the 
main  treatment  should  be  constitu- 
tional. 

48.  The  doctrine  of  variable  diseases 
explains,  as  it  is  ilhistrated  by,  old 
prostate  disease,  which  is  catarrhal  and 
recurrent. 

The  mean  length  of  stricture  (fixed) 
is  full  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  bulb  is 
the  chief  centre. 

Instruments  cause  cicatrices,  but 
cannot  dilate  them  permanently — why 
they  cannot  seal  up  the  canal ;  statistics 
of  stricture  —  age  —  duration  —  end  — 
sites,  i:c.  Capillary  injection  (action 
&c.)  subsiduig  spontaneously,  or  with 
medicine,  physiological.  (The  Nature 
and  Treatment  of  Urethral  Strictures, 
and  Mischiefs  of  the  Sound,  four  papers, 
Lancet,  1843-4.) 

Urinary  Obstruction  in  the  Fcotus 
(Guy'b  Hospital  Reports,  No.  5.) 

Ossificulion,  ^'c. 

49.  The  repair  of  fracture  is  like  that 
of  grazed  bone,  or  the  course  of  exos- 
tosis, or  even  the  mere  growth  of  bone. 
The  main  supply  of  blood  is  from 
without,  which,  in  about  four  or  five 
days,  deposits  new  bone  on  the  old,  and 
finally  welds  fragments  (as  distinct 
bones)  together.  In  the  repair  of  a 
stump,  cancer  of  bone,  or  hydatid,  kc. 


hone  upon  bone,  as  earth  abounds  in  the 
blood  or  not,  is  the  rule  quoad  new  bone. 

Pressures  and  attrition  also  guide  the 
degree  of  activity.  There  may  be  too 
little  or  too  much  action,  deposit,  or 
absorption.  Ossific  cancer  is  specific  ; 
in  the  lung,  &c. 

Periostitis  begins  almost  as  soon  as 
the  injury  has  been  inflicted.  The 
figure  of  the  reuniting  bone  guided  by 
periosteum,  &c.  (Cyclopa?dia  of  Prac- 
tical Surgery,  "  Fracture,"  Appendix.) 

Open  fracture  (compound)  repairs 
by  the  simplest  modifications  of  the 
above  process.  Peculiarities  as  to  flat 
bones ;  cancelli,  neck  of  femur,  epi- 
physial arteries,  neck  of  scapula  (Ibid, 
and  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  October 
1844.) 

The  periosteum,  original,  or  derived 
from  granulation,  adhesion,  or  cica- 
trization, is  the  chief  source  of  the 
nutrition  and  repair  of  bone  ;  bone 
upon  bone  increasing  till  the  frag- 
ments are  cemented  by  new  bone,  and 
till  motion  and  strain  cease  to  excite 
activity.  Old  bone,  inflammation  and 
earth  in  the  blood,  are  the  essentials. 
Absorption  removes  that  which  lacks 
tension,  and  what  is  unduly  pressed,  or 
too  feebly  nourished.  (Ut  supra.) 

Patella  broken  across,  and  united  by 
bone.  (Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  No.  13.) 
Episternal  bones.    (Ibid.  No.  11.) 
l^ensions. 

50.  Tension  has  to  do  with  the 
growth,  excavation,  repair,  and  wast- 
ing of  bone — with  its  form,  and  that  of 
each  cancellus.  To  it  I  refer  the  liga- 
mentous reunion  of  divided  muscle, 
tendon,  or  hgament,  as  occasionally  of 
bone.  It  explains  the  order  of  initia- 
tive ossifications  throughout  the  foetal 
body,  and  that  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  various  epiphyses  of  the  bones  (ex- 
cepting the  effects  of  breadth  of  union- 
surface,  Szc.)  It  seems  equally  to  aflfect 
the  tunics  of  bones,  nerves,  vessels^ 
ducts,  and  organs.  Fasciaj,  clastic 
tissues,  and  diseases.  Varix  is  undue 
daily  tension,  and  defective  nightly 
repair.  (Med.  Gaz.  April,  1844;  Med. 
Chir.  Rev.  Oct.  1844.) 

The  decline  of  tension,  or  even  ex- 
cessive tension,  accounts  for  isolations 
of  parts  of  bones.  (Prov.  Med.  Journ. 
Aug.  1843.) 

IScdford  Square,  April  1845. 
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RECORD  OF  CASES. 

By  Thomas  Mayo,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Physician  to  the  Infirmary  of  St.  Mar>'lel>one. 

[Continued  from  p.  923,  vol.  xxxv.] 

On  Scarhttinu  with  Collapse. 
In  my  last  contribution*  I  adduced  two 
cases  of  scarlatina,  the  treatment  of 
which  I  characterised  as  "  unsatisfac- 
tory." It  seems  desirable  to  endeavour 
to  clear  up  the  points  in  which  they 
deserved  this  epithet.  Each  ran  its 
course  with  rapidity  ;  one  in  little  more 
than  three  days;  the  other  in  rather 
less  than  two  days.  In  each  there  was 
very  partial  eruption,  and  very  rapid 
collapse,  unexplained  either  by  urgency 
of  head  symptoms  or  ulceration  of  the 
fauces.  The  general  form  of  the  dis- 
ease to  which  they  belong  is  not  very 
unfrequent,  but  I  entertain  doubts 
■whether  it  deserves  a  distinct  place  in 
any  nosological  arrangement  of  the 
species  of  scarlatina ;  for  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  form  of  the  dis- 
ease produced  by  treatment,  in  respect 
to  those  points  which  are  peculiar, 
namely,  its  rapidity  and  collapse.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  and  in  others, 
which  have  been  described  to  me  as 
running  a  similar  course,  great  and  im- 
mediate pains  had  been  taken  to  clear 
the  primaj  via?.  Now  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  this  precaution,  no 
doubt  a  desirable  one,  if  the  means 
adopted  are  safe  in  relation  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  disease,  is  not  carried  out 
as  a  preliminary  form  of  treatment  too 
invariably  in  our  practice  ? — whether, 
in  the  cases  before  us,  a  form  of  scar- 
latina, which  would  otherwise  run  a 
dangerous  but  not  a  hopeless  course 
with  the  more  marked  phenomena  of 
scarlatina  anginosa,  is  not  hurried  at 
once  by  this  treatment  into  an  early 
state  of  fatal  collapse  ? — whether  the 
humoral  pathology  of  the  case  is  not 
dangerously  interfered  with  ? 

Speaking  generally  of  the  treatment 
of  scarlatina,  it  is  observed  by  Sauvages, 
that  "venesection,  cathartics,  diapho- 
retics, and  stimulants,  should  be  avoid- 
ed." The  value  of  this  remark  is  cer- 
tainly lessened  by  its  inclusiveness. 
We  are  inclined  to  question  the  skill  of 
a  physician  who  forbids  all  treatment. 
But,  undoubtedly,  since  the  period  at 
which  Mr.  Abernethy  made  that  branch 

*  Page  923,  vol.  .\xxv. 


of  constitutional  treatment  popular, 
which  consists  in  unloading  the  bowels 
and  the  liver,  that  has  been  the  starting 
point  of  almost  all  our  treatment  of 
acute  as  well  as  chronic  disease. 

An  autopsy  was  witnessed  by  me  at 
the  Infirmary  about  two  years  ago, 
which  forcibly  suggests  to  my  mind  the 
possible  evils  of  this  practice,  if  rudely 
pursued  in  scarlatina.  This  person,  a 
female  aged  about  25,  well  made,  and 
apparently  in  previous  good  health,  the 
patient  of  my  colleague.  Dr.  Clendin- 
ning,  had  died  rather  suddenly,  and 
with  no  prior  suspicion  of  danger,  as  I 
was  informed,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eruptive  period  of  scarlatina.  The 
eruption  had  been  well  out,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  account  for  death  in  the 
extent  of  ulceration  of  the  tonsils,  &c. 
The  eruption  had  come  well  out,  1  say 
— somewhat  too  well,  indeed;  for  it 
completely  bespread  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  "the  small  intestines,  and,  ia 
some  degree,  of  the  large  intestines. 
Thus  there  was  probably  too  large  a 
surface  of  the  body,  internal  as  Avell  as 
external,  unfitted  for  its  vital  duties; 
and  thus,  not  improbably,  the  disease 
became  mortal.  Now  the  good  ma- 
nagement of  my  colleague  makes  it 
unlikely  that  any  undue  interference 
in  the  kind  of  treatment,  or  any  ne- 
glect of  treatment,  should  have  occurred 
in  this  case.  But  in  this  morbid  state 
of  the  raucous  membrane,  assuredly  an 
irritating  purgative  might  have  effected 
a  most  dangerous  aggravation  of  the 
danger  of  the  patient,  great  as  it  was  at 
any  rate. 

Of  all  the  remedies  that  have  been, 
brought  forward  as  effective  in  scarla- 
tina, none  advance  a  better  supported 
claim  than  cold  affusion,  as  proposed 
by  Dr.  Curry.  This  remedy,  for  its 
application,  requires  that  the  high  tem- 
perature of  pyrexia  should  be  well  esta- 
blished in  the  skin  ;  and  the  possibility 
of  its  application  may  be  prevented  by 
a  line  of  treatment  which  anticipates, 
as  it  were,  or  subdues  pyrexia.  Now 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  subse- 
quent experience  of  physicians  has  not 
confirmed  the  views  of  Dr.  Curry  in  the 
extent  laid  down  by  that  eminent 
author  as  to  cold  affusion  in  fever. 
May  not  the  remark  which  I  have  just 
made  in  reference  to  scarlatina  be  ge- 
neralised ?  Is  it  not  conceivable,  that 
the  deep-seated  tendency  of  the  English 
practitioner  aluai/s  to  commence  the 
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treatment  of  fever  with  aperient  mea- 
sures, may  have  rendered  the  experi- 
ment of  cold  afTusion  thus  far  unsuc- 
cessful in  fever  generally  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  ne- 
glect which  Dr.  Curry's  discovery  has 
met  with  infinitely  discreditable  to  the 
medical  science  of  England.  We  are 
now  being  indoctrinated  into  its  mys- 
teries by  a  German  peasant  and  his 
irregular  followers,  after  repudiating 
them  as  offered  by  the  great  discoverer 
himself. 

I  should  perhaps  be  uncandid,  if  I 
closed  this  statement  without  admit- 
ting that  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Curry  was 
unfavourable  to  the  appropriateness  of 
his  system  to  a  form  of  scarlatina  with 
early  collapse,  of  which  he  gives  a  very 
graphic  description. 

"  There  is,"  says  Dr.  Currj%  "a  form 
of  scarlatina  to  which  the  name  of 
purpurata  ought  rather  to  be  given ; 
for  the  efflorescence  is  of  a  purple,  not 
scarlet  hue,  in  which,  though  the  throat 
be  deeply  ulcerated,  the  pain  and  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing  are  comparatively 
small,  for  the  passage  is  kept  open,  and 
the  sensibility  destroyed,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  gangrene.  In  such  cases  ex- 
treme feebleness  and  rapidity  of  the 
pulse,  and  great  foetor  of  the  breath, 
appear  even  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease.  The  heat  does  not  rise 
much  above  the  standard  of  health. 
Great  debility,  oppression,  headache, 
pain  in  the  back,  sometimes  purging, 
accompany  its  rapid  progress;  the  pa- 
tient sinks  into  low  delirium,  and  ex- 
pires on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
day.  This  disease  is  to  be  treated  by 
large  quantities  of  bark  and  wine,  and 
the  other  remedies  employed  in  gan- 
grene. The  cold  affusion  is  scarcely 
applicable  to  it,  and  the  tepid  makes 
little  impression  on  it.  In  my  expe- 
rience, indeed,  all  remedies  have  been 
equally  unsuccessful." 

Now  it  would  appear,  that  in  those 
cases  of  Dr.  Curry,  to  which  he  consi- 
ders cold  affusion  inapplicable,  there 
•was  no  hot  or  pyrcctic  stage  completed. 
But  of  the  two  cases  in  my  last  report, 
the  latter  certainly  had  a  pyrcctic  stage, 
as  witnessed  by  myself;  and  the  former 
had  been  treated  conformably  to  such 
a  supposition  by  a  very  intelligent 
practitioner. 

[To  be  continued.] 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  23,  1845. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  present  our 
readers  with  those  clauses  of  the  Physic 
and  Surgery  Bill  which  have  been 
added  in  committee.  These,  it  will  be 
found,  have  produced  material  changes 
in  the  measure.  The  first  clause  which 
has  been  added  (17),  is  that  which  re- 
fers to  the  constitution  of  the  prelimi- 
nary board  of  examiners.  By  this,  it 
is  provided : — 

"  That  a  joint  Medical  and  Surgical 
Board  of  Examiners  shall  be  established 
in  England,  consisting  of  Six  Physi- 
cians, to  be  chosen  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Council  of  the  lloyal  College  of 
Physicians  in  England,  and  Six  Sur- 
geons, to  be  chosen  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  who  shall  seve- 
rally hold  their  appointments  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Council  by  which 
they  shall  have  been  severally  chosen, 
and  that  no  person  shall  be  qualified  to 
offer  himself  for  examination  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  England 
for  the  purpose  of  being  registered  as  a 
Physician,  or  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  for  the  purpose 
of  being  registered  as  a  Surgeon,  or  by 
the  Royal  College  of  General  Practi- 
tioners in  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Mid- 
wifery of  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  registered  as  a  General  Practi- 
tioner, until  he  shall  have  been  exa- 
mined, under  the  direction  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Health,  by  the  said  Medical  and 
Surgical  Board,  and  sh;.)l  be  by  them 
admitted  to  offer  himself  for  such  fur- 
ther examination  by  the  Examiners  of 
the  College  to  which  he  desires  to  be- 
long ;  and  the  fee  for  such  previous 
examination  shall  l)e  such  sum  as  shall 
be  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  the 
Council  of  Health,  not  exceeding  Two 
Pounds  ;  and  the  said  fees  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  the  said  Col- 
leges, who  shall  be  empowered  to  make 
thereout  such  fixed  allowances  to  the 
Examiners  as  to  them  severally  shall 
seem  fit,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council  cf  Health." 
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It  will  thus  be  seen,  as  we  intimated 
last  week,  that  the  Board  will  consist 
entirely  of  Members  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  They  are  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Councils  of  the  re- 
spective colleges,  and  they  are  to  hold 
their  appointments  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  said  Councils.  The  duties  of  the 
Board  will  consist  in  examining,*  under 
the  direction  of  the  Council  of  Health, 
all  who  intend  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion ;  but  the  kind  of  examination 
which  the  candidate  will  have  to  un- 
dergo, is  not  stated.  A  misconcep- 
tion appears  to  have  arisen  already  re- 
specting the  functions  of  this  Board  : 
it  has  been  supposed  that  after  passing 
the  preliminary  examination,  every 
candidate  intending  to  be  either  physi- 
cian, surgeon,  or  general  practitioner, 
would  have  to  be  examined  by  the  Col- 
lege of  General  Practitioners  :  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  only  examination  common  to  all 
is  that  of  the  Preliminary  Board.  Each 
candidate  will  then  go  before  the  College 
of  which  he  wishes  to  become  a  mem- 
ber :  hence  physicians  and  surgeons 
will  be  required  to  undergo  a  double 
examination,  while  to  a  general  practi- 
tioner the  two  examinations  will  be  pro- 
bably no  more  than  they  have  now  to 
encounter  in  passing  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  Apothecaries'  Hall.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  to  preclude  a  ge- 
neral practitioner  from  going  before 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons at  a  subsequent  period,  provided 
he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  2G 
years,  have  studied  his  profession  five 
years,  and  in  reference  to  the  College 
of  Physicians,  have  graduated  in  some 
University. 

Thus,  then,  this  clause  will,  for  the 
first  time,  impose  a  condition  upon 
Enylish  physicians  and  surgeons,  from 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  exempt, 
i.  e.  of  undergoing  two  examinations. 
By  this  it  is  probably  intended  to  test 


the  knowledge  of  a  candidate  in  each, 
branch  of  the  profession  ;  for  hence- 
forth no  candidate  can  be  examined  by 
either  of  the  Colleges,  until  this  preli- 
minary board  has  given  its  consent, 
and  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  passed 
this  preliminary  examination  will  not 
entitle  him  to  registration.  There  will 
be  a  separate  fee  for  this  examination, 
which  will  not  exceed  two  pounds. 

The  ISth  clause  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  those  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  studying  their  profession,  and 
to  those  who  may  commence  their  stu- 
dies before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  la 
order  to  prevent  the  new  regulations 
from  pressing  heavily  upon  them,  power 
is  given  to  the  Council  of  Health  of  dis- 
pensing with  such  provisions  of  the 
Act  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  clause  will 
be  fairly  and  liberally  interpreted  by 
the  Council. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  registration.  Every  regis- 
tered practitioner  will  be  compelled  to 
send  his  name,  place  of  abode  and  date 
of  testimonial,  to  the  Council  in  the 
month  of  September  (instead  of  January) 
in  every  year,  or  his  name  will  be  struck 
ofi"  the  register.  The  fees  for  registra- 
tion remain  the  same,  and  are  only 
to  be  paid  once. 

Under  the  14th  clause,  instead  of  the 
title  "  Licentiate  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery" we  have  that  of  "  General  Practi- 
tioner" substituted  ;  and  it  is  expressly 
ordered,  that  the  candidate  shall  furnish 
proof,  before  examination,  that  he  has 
applied  himself  to  medical  and  surgical 
studies  during  at  least  fine  years.  No 
exclusive  privilege  is  given  to  physicians 
or  surgeons  respecting  appointments 
to  public  institutions.  Under  the  32d 
clause,  registered  general  practitioners 
are  qualified  for  such  appointments; 
and  they  alone  (34),  will  be  entitled  to 
recover  charges  for  medical  and  surgical 
advice  in  any  court  of  law.     Clause  36 
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fixes  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  upon 
any  one  who  shall  act  or  practise  as  an 
apothecary  in  any  part  of  England  or 
Wales,  unless  he  shall  have  been  regis- 
tered by  the  Council  of  Health,  as  a 
general  practitioner  in  medicine,  sur- 
gery, and  midwifery ;  but  this  clause 
does  not  extend  to  those  who  were  in 
practice  as  apothecaries  before  1815,  or 
to  those  who  hold  the  present  license 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Society. 

The  clause  respecting  false  pretences 
of  qualification  (38)  goes  a  Httle  far- 
ther than  we  had  been  led  to  infer 
from  the  speech  of  Sir  James  Graham, 
as  the  following  extract  will  show  : — 

"  Every  registered  person  who  shall 
take  or  use  any  name  or  title  belonging 
to  a  class  in  the  Registry  to  which  he 
docs  not  belong,  or  implying  tiiat  he  is 
a  Fellow  or  Associate  of  any  College  to 
which  he  does  not  belong,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  Misdemeanour  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland 
of  a  crime  and  oflence,  and  being  con- 
victed thereof,  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  the 
Court  before  which  he  shall  be  con- 
victed, shall  award." 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  every  re- 
gistered person  must  keep  himself 
within  his  own  class,  —  the  general 
practitioner  will  not  be  allowed  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  a  surgeon  or  physi- 
cian. With  regard  to  all  unregistered 
persons,  the  prohibitions  remain  the 
same  as  in  the  former  measures.  Doubt- 
less, as  we  have  before  hinted,  some 
ingenuity  will  be  exercised  by  these 
persons  in  adopting  a  title  which  will 
answer  their  purpose  with  the  public, 
and  enable  them  to  evade  the  penalties 
of  the  Act. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  many  im- 
provements in  this  measure  :  but  there 
is  one  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  examination  clause 
which  appears  to  us  to  require  expla- 
nation, namely,  why  a  preliminary 
Board  of  Examiners  is  instituted  for 
England  alone.      Why  is  a  medical  or 


surgical  diploma,  convei/inc/  an  equal 
ri(jht  to  practise  throughout  the  empire, 
to  be  obtained  by  a  single  examination 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  by  a 
double  examination  in  England  ?  The 
consideration  of  this  question  we  shall 
reserve  for  a  future  number. 


i^cbtciD^. 


Gui/'s  Hospital  Reports.      Second  Se- 
ries.   No.  5.     April,  1845.     Edited 
by  George  Hilaro  Barlow,  M.D. 
Edward  Cock,  Edmc.nd  L.  Birkett, 
M.B.,  J.  H.  Browne,  M.B.,  and  A. 
Poland. 
This  number  contains   the   following 
papers: — "On  the  Pathology  of  Phthi- 
sis ;    by  T.  Addison,  M.D.      Cases  in 
Medical  Jurisprudence;    by  Alfred  S. 
Taylor.    Illustrations  of  some  Forms  of 
Sudden  Death  from  Disease,  as  it  oc- 
curred to  Nineteen   Individuals  in  the 
Manchester  Workhouse  ;    by  D.  I.  T. 
Francis,  M.B.     Report  of  Cases  of  Dis- 
eases of  Children  treated  in  Guy's  Hos- 
pital in  1843-4 ;  by  Golding  Bird,  M.D. 
Reports  of  Cases   of  Injuries  to  the 
Chest." 

Dr.  Addison's  paper  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  continuation  of  a  memoir 
published  in  a  late  number  of  the  Re- 
ports. The  facts  contained  in  it  are  of 
remarkable  interest,  which  they  derive 
not  only  from  their  intrinsic  impor- 
tance, but  from  the  very  extended  course 
of  practical  investigation  which  has  led 
to  their  development.  These  observa- 
tionii  appear  in  so  condensed  a  form, 
that  they  contain  in  almost  every  sen- 
tence statements  which  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  construction  of  the  au- 
thor's main  arguments ;  it  would  there- 
fore be  impossible,  within  our  space, 
to  give  cither  a  condensation  or  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  paper.  We  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  making 
a  few  extracts. 

The  author  considers  that  certain 
morbid  appearances  in  the  lungs  which 
are  often  mistaken  for  the  products  of 
tubercular  disease,  are  in  reality  the 
results  of  pneumonic  deposit :  and  that 
"  pneumonia  and  inflammatory  tubercle 
are  identical." 

Dr.  Addison  arranges  the  different 
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ibrms  of  phthisis  into  three  classes — 
.pneumonic  phthisis,  tuberculo-pneu- 
monic  phthisis,  and  tubercular  phthisis. 
Of  the  first  of  these  he  writes  : — 

"Pneumonic  phthisis  may  be  acute; 
the  deposits  and  inflamed  tissues  soften- 
ing down  and  disorganizing  at  once, 
without  any  attempt  whatever  bemg 
made  at  induration  or  repair;  thereby 
constituting  one  form  of  acute  or  gal- 
loping consumption.  It  may  be 
acuto-chronic  ;  of  which  I  would  dis- 
tinguish three  varieties.  1.  The  in- 
flammation, though  more  or  less  acute, 
is  slower  and  more  insidious  in  its 
course,  and  manifests  some  attempts  at 
repair,  as  indicated  by  various  stages 
and  degrees  of  induration.  The  indu- 
ration, nevertheless,  is  not  complete ; 
the  pulmonary  tissue  continues  to  be 
friable  ;  and  sooner  or  later,  that  is  to 
say,  in  a  few  \veeks  or  months,  softens 
down,  and  gives  rise  to  excavation  ; 
most  frequently  by  a  somewhat  slow 
ulcerative  process  ;  more  rarely  by  an 
actual  slough  of  greater  or  less  portions 
of  the  indurated  but  still  friable  pul- 
monary tissue.  2.  Inflammation  may 
supervene  upon  or  around  ancient  in- 
duration, leading  to  disorganization 
either  of  the  newly-inflamed  tissue,  of 
the  old  induration  itself,  or  of  both  at 
the  same  time.  Lastly,  pneumonic 
phthisis  may  be  chronic;  of  which  I 
would  also  distinguish  two  varieties ; 
first,  that  in  which  old  indurations  un- 
dergo a  slow  process  of  disintegration, 
giving  rise  to  vomicaj ;  and  secondly, 
that  very  rare  form  of  the  disease,  in 
which  an  insidious  inflammation  pro- 
ceeds very  slowly  to  convert  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  pulmonarj'  tissue 
into  grey  induration,  without  any 
necessary  excavation  whatever." 

Of  the  second  form  of  the  disease. 
Dr.  Addison  says  : — 

"By  /Hie?v,-7(/o-p;/cM7?2o.''c  phthisis  is 
meant  a  very  common  form  of  the  com- 
plaint, in  which,  although  tubercles  are 
present,  the  really  efficient  cause  of  the 
phthisical  mischief  is  pu'  nonic  inflam- 
mation. In  this  form  o\  the  disorder, 
the  tubercles  sufficiently  indicate  the 
strumous  or  cachectic  habit  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  manifestly  predispose  to 
the  inflammatory  change :  neverthe- 
less, they  do  not,  beyond  this,  seem 
to  be  either  primarily  or  essentially 
concerned  in  the  serious  changes  ob- 
served to  take  place  in  the  pulmonary 
tissue. 


"  However  analogous  and  closely  al- 
lied the  abnormal  nutrition  which  pro- 
duces tubercle  may  be  to  that  which 
constitutes  inflammation,  we  cannot,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  ad- 
mit their  identity. 

"  The  great  transparency  in  most  in- 
stances, of  simple  pulmonary  tubercle, 
for  some  time  after  its  development, 
and  the  total  absence  of  any  degree  of 
surrounding  opacity,  are  irreconcilable 
with  the  necessity  of  actual  inflamma- 
tion for  its  production :  nevertheless, 
pulmonary  tubercles,  and  the  ordinary 
eflects  of  inflammation,  have  been  con- 
founded with  one  another. 

"  Simple  pulmonary  tubercle  is  most 
frequently  of  a  grey  colour,  vitreous- 
looking,  or  semi-transparent,  mode- 
rately hard,  offering  considerable  resis- 
tance to  pressure  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  and  is  apparently  homoge- 
neous. It  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a 
mere  point,  to  that  of  a  mustard-seed, 
and  rarely  exceeds  the  latter. 

"  To  these  tubercles,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, I  would  apply  the  texm  sthenic. 
They  are  comparatively  little  prone  to 
disintegration  ;  a  tendency  to  which,  is 
indicated  by  yellowish  opacity  and  loss 
of  cohesion. 

"  In  other  instances,  simple  pulmo- 
nary tubercle  is,  from  the  first,  and 
however  minute,  of  an  opake  white,  or 
boiled-rice  colour;  sometimes  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  yellow  ;  softer  and  more 
friable  than  the  above ;  and  occasionally 
attains  a  somewhat  larger  size.  To 
these  I  would  apply  the  term  asthenic. 
They  are  much  more  prone  to  disinte- 
gration. 

"  Although  no  precise  line  of  demar- 
cation can  be  drawn  between  these  two 
varieties  of  simple  pulmonary  tubercle, 
the  one  or  the  other  is  observed  to  pre- 
ponderate in  different  cases  of  phthisis. 
The  sthenic  may,  by  deterioration,  as- 
sume the  character  of  the  asthenic,  but 
not  the  converse;  the  uniform  tendency 
of  all  tubercles  being  retrograde,  or 
towards  loss  of  cohesion  and  disinte- 
gration. 

"  It  is  the  sthenic  variety  of  tubercle 
that  usually  preponderates  in  the  tuber- 
culo-pneumonic  phthisis  now  under 
consideration. 

"  The  apparent  growth  and  in- 
crease of  size  of  simple  pulmonary 
tubercle,  beyond  that  specified,  depend 
upon  changes  taking  place  in  adjacent 
cells,    either    from    the    development 
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of  additional  tubercles,  or  from  inflam- 
mation. 

"  When  tubercles  are  present  in  the 
pulmonary  tissue  there  exists  a  great 
proneness  to  increased  vascular  action, 
congestion,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  themselves,  and  of  their  appen- 
dnges.  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi, 
bronchial  glands,  and  pleurae.  This 
tendency  is,  however,  most  strongly 
marked  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
tubercles. 

"  The  commencement  of  this  inflam- 
mation, either  in  the  pulmonary  tissue 
itself  or  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  the 
ordinary  commencement  of  tuberculo- 
pneumonic  phthisis ;  and  hence  it 
is,  that  most  of  the  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  of  phthisis  may  manifest 
themselves,  without  evidence  of  a  pri- 
mary change  in  the  tubercles  them- 
selves, being  discoverable  after  death. 

"  The  inflammatory  change  which 
take  place  in  tuberculated  lungs 
resemble  those  resulting  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  without  tubercles. 

"  Although  the  red  hepatization  oc- 
curring in  tuberculo-pneumonic  phthi- 
sis very  often  passes  quickly  into 
softening,  and  the  consequent  forma- 
tion of  a  cavity  ;  nevertheless,  when 
actual  albuminous  matter  is  thrown 
out,  it,  like  that  resulting  from  pul- 
monic inflammation  without  tubercle, 
usually  manifests  some  attempts  at  re- 
pair, as  indicated  by  more  or  less  hard- 
ening and  contraction  of  the  deposit 
itself,  and  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  into 
which  it  is  efl^'used.  These  results  of 
inflammation  have  been,  very  com- 
monly, but  erroneously,  regarded  as 
mere  varieties  of  tubercular  infiltra- 
tion. 

"  1 1  is  the  softcningof  ancient  pneumo- 
nic indurations,  or  of  the  hepatizations 
■which  precede  them,  that  constitutes  the 
principal  source  of  disorganization  and 
excavation  in  tuberculo-pneumonic 
phthisis." 

The  author,  however,  adds  :— "  It  is 
but  just,  and  of  some  importance  to 
admit,  that  although  the  general  ten- 
dency to  repair  an  induration  in  pneu- 
monic deposits,  and  the  absence  of  it  in 
tubercle,  are  strongly  marked,  and  suf- 
ficiently distinguishable,  it  is  some- 
times difllcult  or  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  whether  the 
change  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  be  the 
result  of  tubercles  or  of  a  bygone  in- 
flammation :    neither  is  it  at  all  times 


easy  to  decide  whether  the  inflamma- 
tory changes,  when  sufficiently  evident, 
have  or  have  not  been  preceded  by 
tubercle." 

In  speaking  of  the  third  form  of  the 
disease,  the  "  tubercular  p/itkisis,"  the 
author  says  :  —  "It  may  be  fairly 
doubted,  whether,  in  perfect  strictness 
of  language,  the  term  tubercular,  taken 
in  an  exclusive  sense,  can  with  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  any  form  of 
phthisis;  for  however  strange  and 
paradoxical  it  may  appear,  I  venture  to 
submit,  that  at  the  present  moment,  we 
are  not  in  possession  of  any  conclusive 
evidence,  that  either  tubercle,  or  its 
disintegration,  ever  constitutes  the 
primary  and  essential  cause  of  the  dis- 
organization which  characterises  fatal 
phthisis.  We  have  phthisical  disorga- 
nization without  tubercle,  and  we  have 
phthisical  disorganization  with  tuber- 
cle. In  that  form  of  the  disease  which 
I  have  described  under  the  name  of 
tuberculo-pneumonic,  tubercles  are 
present ;  but  the  tubercles  being  usually 
of  the  sthenic  kind,  and  little  com- 
pounded, remain,  with  few  exceptions, 
quiescent,  until  disturbed  by  inflam- 
mation set  up  around  them  ;  this 
inflammation,  moreover,  proving  the 
chief  source  of  destruction,  first  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue  itself,  and  consecu- 
tively of  the  tubercles.  Nevertheless, 
as  compound  are,  in  every  instance, 
more  prone  to  disintegration  than 
simple  tubercles,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised thatoccasionally  the  most  sthenic 
form  of  tubercles  should,  when  com- 
pounded, undergo  primary  disintegra- 
tion; that  is  to  say,  disintegration  in- 
dependentlv  of  tliat  pulmonic  inflam- 
mation which  constitutes  so  essential  a 
part  of  ordinary  lubtrculo-pneumonic 
phthisis.  If  the  single  term  'tuber- 
cular' may  be  retained  at  all  to  express 
any  particular  form  of  phthisis,  the 
author  would  feci  inclined  to  appro- 
priate it  to  that  sad  and  fatal  form  of 
the  disease  in  which  astlienic  tubercles 
prevail,  and  in  which  they  manifest  a 
strong  tendency  to  assume  the  com- 
pounded character.  This  form  of 
j)hthisis,  then,  is  characterised  by  a 
preponderance  of  asthenic  compound 
tubercles.  These  often  exist  in  great 
numbers,  cither  separately,  or,  more 
rarely,  aggregated  together,  so  as 
to  occupy  several  adjacent  lobules,  or 
even  a  considerable  ])orlion  of  an  entire 
lobe  of  u  lung.     It  is  not  to  be  under- 
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stood  from  this  that  compound  tuber- 
cles alone  are  to  be  found  in  this  form 
of  phthisis,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
the  tubercle  in  its  simple,  or  even 
sthenic  form ;  all  that  is  meant  is,  the 
great  preponderance  of  compound  tu- 
bercles." 

The  anatomical  characters  of  this 
form  of  disease  are  then  detailed,  with 
the  various  changes  which  the  tuber- 
cular deposit  is  liable  to  undergo.  The 
memoir  concludes  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  several  forms  of  thoracic  disease 
which  the  author  has  known  to  be  mis- 
taken for  phthisis. 

"  1.  Recent  pneumonic  hepatization, 
especially  when  situated  at  the  apex  of 
a  lung. 

"2.  Recent  pneumonic  hepatization 
supervening  upon  ancient  or  recent 
bronchitis. 

"  3.  The  various  forms  of  pulmonic 
induration. 

"  4.  Pulmonic  induration  with  bron- 
chial irritation. 

"5.  Suppurative,  sloughing,  or  gan- 
grenous pneumonia. 

"  6.  Simple  bronchitis,  especially 
when  confined  to  the  apex,  or  otherwise 
circumscribed. 

"  7.  Dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
with  or  without  induration, 

"  8.  General  but  recent  pleuritic  ef- 
fusion. 

"  9.  Partial  or  circumscribed,  but  re- 
cent pleuritic  efiusion. 

"  10.  The  flattening  of  the  rib,  and 
compression  of  the  lung,  occasioned 
by  ancient  pleuritic  disease,  espe- 
cially when  associated  with  bronchial 
irritation. 

"II.  Emphysematous  crepitation, 
especially  when  coupled  with  dilated 
bronchi. 

"  12.  Pulmonary  apoplexy. 

"  13.  Aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

"  14.  Malignant  disease  of  the  lung 
or  neighbouring  parts." 

The  author  believes  that  both  ancient 
and  recent  pleuritic  adhesions  occa- 
sionally give  rise,  during  the  respi- 
ratory act,  to  divers  modifications  of 
crepitation,  ranging  from  that  of  the 
smallest  subcrepitant  to  the  largest 
mucous,  or  even  gurgling  ronchus  ;  he 
has  reason  to  think  that  the  sounds  in 
question  have  been  repeatedly  mistaken 
for  phthisical  disorganization. 

We  trust  we  have  quoted  sufficient 
from  this  paper  to  convince  our  readers 
that  the  whole  of  its  contents  should 


be  carefully  studied  (in  connection  with 
the  preceding  memoir)  by  all  who  feel 
interested — and  where  is  the  medical 
practitioner  who  does  not  ? — in  the  pa- 
thology and  treatment  of  phthisis. 

Illustrations  of  some  of  the  Forms  of 
Sudden  Death  from  Disease,  as  it 
occurred  to  Nineteen  Individuals  in 
the  Manchester  Workhuuse.  With 
Remarks  bearing  upon  the  Diagnosis 
and  FatlioJogy  of  such  Cases.  By 
D.  I.  T.  Francis.  M.B. 
We  are  happy  to  see  this  contribution 
from  Dr.  Francis ;  it  forms  a  truly 
valuable  addition  to  our  materials  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  causes  of  sudden 
death — a  subject  which  has  never  been 
sufficiently  extensively  illustrated  and 
systematized.  The  cases  are  taken 
from  a  wide  field  of  observation,  in 
which,  we  trust,  the  author  will  still 
pursue  his  course  of  inquiry.  The 
amount  of  knowledge  of  disease  which 
is  yearly  lost  to  the  profession  in  the 
large  workhouses  and  minorinfirmaries, 
both  in  the  provinces  and  in  this  city, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  men  who  have 
either  the  leisure  or  the  capability  to 
make  careful  and  accurate  post-mortem 
examinations,  is  incalculable.  Dr. 
Francis's  cases  are  nearly  all  of  great 
interest,  and  are  recorded  in  a  terse, 
and — what  is  very  rare — in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner:  the  remarks  which  he 
has  appended  are  just  and  appropriate, 
and  deserve  a  careful  perusal.  The 
nature  of  the  paper  prevents  us  from 
making  any  analysis  of  it ;  but  we 
shall  insert  several  of  these  cases  in 
another  part  of  the  journal. 

Reports  of  Cases  of  the  Diseases  of 
Children,  treated  at  Guy's  Hospital 
in  1843  4  ;  with  Remarks.  By  Dr. 
GoLDiNG  Bird. 
Dr.  Bird  justly  remarks,  that  in  none 
of  our  large  public  charities  have  wards 
been  set  apart  for  the  investigation  of 
the  diseases  of  children ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious tliat,  as  out-patients  only,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  follow  up  their 
cases  with  sufficient  attention.  This 
has,  we  know,  long  been  felt  as  a  great 
deficiency  in  our  large  hospital  schools. 
In  seeing  infants  prescribed  for  as  out- 
patients, the  pupils  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  v.ith 
their  diseases  only  in  a  very  cursory 
manner;  and,  indeed,  then  with  a  few 
of  their  diseases  only,  for  the  great 
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majority  of  the  infants  brought  in  this 
manner  are  sulTering  from  scrofulous 
and  other  chronic  affections,  while  those 
labouring  under  acute  attacks  are  rarely 
seen.  Students  in  our  large  hospitals 
have  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  be- 
coming practically  acquainted  with  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  infantile  diseases. 
Some  time  since,  the  hospital  authori- 
ties of  Guy's  made  arrangement  for 
the  admission  into  the  house  of  those 
children  among  the  out-patients  whose 
cases  presented  any  peculiar  interest  or 
danger.  From  October  1843  to  Janu- 
ary 1845,  830  children  have  been 
treated  as  out-patients  ;  and  of  these 
75  were  taken  into  the  hospital,  and 
their  cases  carefully  recorded.  Dr. 
Bn-d  reports  a  portion  of  these  cases, 
confining  his  remarks  to  cases  of  re- 
mittent fever,  croup,  infantile  syphilis, 
and  scarlatinal  dropsy.  Each  set  of 
cases  is  followed  by  remarks  which  are 
of  practical  value.  We  make  one  or 
two  extracts. 

"  Instances  of  syphilitic  ei'uptions 
are  always  exceedingly  frequent  among 
the  infant  patients  ;  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  pre- 
ceding cases  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  the  verj^  simple  plan  of  practice 
pursued  in  all,  and  which  in  every  case 
was  effective*.  There  are  few  affections, 
hideed,  among  children,  the  treatment 
of  which  is  more  satisfactory  than  that 
of  secondary  eruptions.  It  is  re- 
markable how  often  the  wretched  ca- 
chectic appearance  of  pallid,  squalid 
children  has  been  observed  to  improve 
marvellously  within  a  week  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  remedies  :  the  little  pa- 
tients have  almost  seemed  to  actually 
fatten  on  their  medicine.  The  only 
exceptions  to  these  general  satisfactory 
results  have  been  the  cases  in  whicli 
the  exhibition  of  mercury  has  produced 
diarrhoea;  and  in  these  the  remedy  has 
generally  been  withdrawn  for  a  time. 

"  Perhaps  not  the  least  important 
point  in  connection  with  infantile  sy- 
philis is  the  fact  of  its  being  so  very 
frequently  mistaken  for  other  ailments ; 
and  hence  the  little  patient's  health 
suffers  from  the  persistence  of  an  ail- 

*  The  nlan  of  treatment  usually  employed 
principally  consisted  in  the  administrnlion  of  a 
grain  or  two  (according  to  the  ago  of  tlie  (•liildj 
of  II yd.  c.  Creta  every  nislit,  Kuccecdcd,  iiftcr  a 
time,  by  iodide  of  potassium  (in  doses  of  a  grain, 
twice  or  three  times  a  day,  with  tiarsaparilla). 
The  tOMilyloniata  were  treated  with  sulpliate  of 
copper  or  black  wash. 


ment  which,  whilst  it  yields  with 
readiness  to  appropriate  treatment,  is 
notoriously  obstinate  if  mismanaged. 
There  is  seldom  any  real  difficulty  in 
the  diagnosis  of  these  cases  when  once 
the  practitioner  has  learnt  to  recognize 
them.  The  characteristic  snuffliuy  will 
often  enable  him  to  recognise  the  ex- 
istence of  disease,  even  before  he  has 
confirmed  his  opinion  by  visual  ex- 
amination. The  puckered  mouth,  the 
position  of  the  very  characteristic  erup- 
tion round  the  lips  and  anus,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  peculiar  varnished  and 
fissured  appearance  of  the  parts  from 
which  the  scales  have  faded,  will  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  fail  to  convert  a  suspicion 
of  the  -true  nature  of  the  disease  into 
positive  certainty. 

"  Condylomatous  excrescences  from 
the  margin  of  the  anus  liave  never,  in 
any  of  the  cases,  accompanied  the 
earhest  development  of  the  syphilitic 
affection,  but  were  always  secondary, 
being  observed  in  those  children  only 
Avhose  primary  affection  was  neglected 
or  incompletely  eradicated.  When 
the  eruption  occun-ing  on  the  nates  and 
face  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  life  had 
been  promptly  treated,  no  condylomata 
appeared  on  the  anal  margin,  at  least 
so  long  as  the  children  were  kept  in 
sight.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
eruptions  were  neglected,  condylomata 
were  the  almost  certain  results.  I  have 
not  treated  any  case  by  iodide  of  po- 
tassium alone,  although  this  drug  ap- 
peared to  be  of  peculiar  service  after 
the  mercury  had  produced  a  decided 
effect  on  the  disease.  In  one  case, 
however,  in  which  an  infant,  five  weeks 
old,  had  syphilitic  sores  on  the  nates 
and  face,  I  ordered  its  mother,  a  tole- 
rably robust  woman,  to  nourish  the 
little  patient  exclusively  by  the  breast, 
and  directed  her  to  take  iodide  of  po- 
tassium in  five-grain  doses  thrice  daily. 
As  this  valuable  drug  soon  pervades  all 
the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  rapidly  finds 
its  way  into  all  the  secretions,  I  hoped 
to  succeed  in  curing  the  child  without 
giving  it  any  medicine,  save  the  iodide 
present  in  its  mother's  milk.  After 
ten  days'  trial,  however,  the  child  de- 
rived no  benefit,  and  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  the  usual 
mercurial  practice." 

Tlie  following  hint  should  be  borne 
in  mind, 

"  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  strongly 
suspect  that  if  care  was  taken  to  the 
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restoration  of  the  function  of  the  skin 
after  the  disappearance  of  scarlatina, 
by  the  use  of  warm  baths  and  flannel 
clothing,  cases  of  resulting  dropsy 
would  be  very  rare :  I  certainly  have 
not  observed  an  instance  of  its  occurring 
when  these  precautions  have  been 
attended  to." 


I&o^pltal  <lAcport0. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Case  of  Pulmonary  Disease,  presenting  all 
the  physical  Signs  of  Phthisical  Ditor- 
yanization,  followed  by  apparent  reco- 
very. Reported  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  for 
the  Clinical  Reports  of  Guy's  Hospital. 

M F ,    set.    31,  ag.    12    months, 

admitted  on  March  the  6th  into  the  clini- 
cal ward  of  Guy's  Hospital,  under  Dr.  Bar- 
low.    A  fresh -coloured  woman,   with  dark 
hair  and  light  complexion,  married  thirteen 
years,  and  has  had  six  children  ;  by  occupa- 
tion a  sempstress,  and  her  habits  sedentary. 
She  has  occasionally  been  in  want    of  the 
necessaries   of  life.      Twelve   months   ago, 
soon  after  her  confinement,  she  caught  cold, 
■which  was  followed  by  a  violent  cough,  ac- 
companied by  a  good  deal  of  thin  expecto^ 
ration,  and  which  lasted  for  three  months  ; 
six  weeks  of  which  time  she  was  confined  to 
her    bed.       She  states,    however,    that   she 
quite  recovered  from  this  attack,    and  re- 
mained free   from    cough  for   two  months, 
when  it  returned,  and  lasted  for  six  months, 
during  which  she  was  very  much  subject  to 
perspiration  at  night.     At  this  time  she  was 
an  out-patient  at  Bartholomew's.  This  cough 
left  her,  and  she  had  no   expectoration  for 
two  months.      A    fortnight   ago,  however, 
having  been  exposed  to  damp  and  cold,   she 
was  attacked  by  shivering,    &c.    &c.    &c., 
which  were  followed  by  sneezing,  and  sub- 
sequently   by  cough   and  pain  in  her  side ; 
and  last  week,  after  a  violent  fit  of  cough- 
ing, she  brought  up  a  considerable  quantity 
of  blood  (about  half  a  pint)   of  very   florid 
appearance  ;    the  next  day  more,  but  of  a 
darker  colour,  and  so  also  on  the  following 
day ;  making,  in  the  whole,  upwards   of  a 
quart  of  blood.     Soon  after  the  expectora- 
tion of  blood  had  stopped,  she  was  troubled 
with  a  very  off"ensive  taste  in  her  mouth,  and 
a  fcEtor  of  a  peculiar  putrescent  character, 
accompanied  by  an  expectoration  of  black 
particles  of  coagulated  blood. 

Present  symptoms. — A  very  uni)leasant 
foetor  from  her  mouth,  perceptible  at  a  consi- 
derable distance.  Tongue  clean.  Cough  very 
troublesome.  Expectoration  in  large  quan- 
ties,    composed   of    mucus,  tinged   with   a 


dark  brown-looking  stuff,  like  decomposed 
blood,  very  offensive.  Very  considerable 
dulness  over  the  left  apex  anteriorly  from  the 
second  to  the  sixth  rib.  Tubular  respira- 
tion and  pectoriloquy  at  apex.  Respiration 
puerile  on  tlie  opposite  side.  Posteriorly, 
the  left  lung  is  dull,  with  tubular  respiration 
at  apex,  and  mucous  crepitation  at  inferior 
angle  of  scapula.  Bowels  confined ;  nails 
of  the  fingers  hooked. 

Olei  Ricini,  5SS.  st. 
L.  A.  A.  3SS.     Mist.  Camph.  ^j-     Spt. 

iEtheris.  Nitr.   et  Tr.   Hyoscyam.   aa. 

tr^xx.  4tis  horis.     Lotio  Sod.  Chlorid. 

pro  gargarism. 

7th. — Cough  very  troublesome.  Expec- 
toration large  in  quantity  ;  for  the  most  part 
frothy  mucus.     Bowels  slightly  relieved. 

Hyd.  c.  Creta,  gr.  vj.  st.  Olei  Ricini, 
Jss.  post  horas,  iv.  pt. 

9th. — Cough  still  very  troublesome,  espe- 
cially at  night,  when  she  lies  down.  Expec- 
toration has  lost  the  foetid  smell.  Com- 
plains of  pain  in  her  side  and  chest  when  she 
coughs. 

Empl.  Canth.  sterno,  pt. 
11th.  —  Cough   somewhat  better.      She 
perspired  a  good  deal  last  night,  for  the  first 
time  during  this  attack. 

M.  Mucilag.   c.  Tr.  Camph.   C.    5ss.  et 
Tr.  Benzoic.  C.  n\xx.  6tis  horis.  Linc- 
tus  Opiatus,  p.  r.  n. 
12th. — Feels  somewhat   better.     Expec- 
toration  copious.      Frothy   mucus,     mixed 
with  some    pus.     Tongue  shining  and  red, 
slightly  furred  in  the  centre.     Bowels  con- 
fined. 

01.  Ricini,  et  pt. 

15th. — Cough  no  better.  Has  had  no 
night  perspiration.  Expectoration  the  same, 
but  has  more  of  the  earthy  smeU. 

Adde  sing.  dos.  Mist.  Spt.  ^Etheris 
Nitr.  3ss. 

19th. — She  perspired  a  good  deal  last 
night.  Complains  that  her  cough  is  no 
better.  A  very  unpleasant  taste  in  the 
mouth.  Expectoration  copious.  Stethosco- 
pic  symptoms  remain  the  same  as  at  the  first 
report,  excepting  that  the  mucous  rales  are 
not  heard  so  much.     Pulse  100. 

Infus.    Ros.    C.    c.    Syrup.    Papav.    3j. 

Quin.    Disulph.  gr.  j.       Tr.    Digital. 

j)|iv.  t.  quotid. 

22d. — Symptoms  much  the  same ;  bowels 
confined. 

Pulv.  Jalap.  C.  3ij.  st.  et  pt. 

2ath. — Cough  does  not  improve;  rather 
more  febrile  disturbance  ;  expectoration  the 
same.     Pulse  115.     Tongue  clean,  shining. 
Omitt.  Quin.     Cout.  Alia. 
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27th. — Feels  better  and  stronger  ;  appe- 
tite improved  ;  coiicjh  less  troublesome  ; 
aspect  more  composed.     Perstet. 

April  2d. — Getting  a  great  deal  better ; 
cough  becoming  less  troublesome.  On 
examining  her  chest,  the  left  lung  is  still 
dull,  and  very  little  vesicular  murmur  is 
heard  at  the  apex  ;  there  are,  however,  no 
mucous  rales.  Expectoration  very  little. 
She  is  gaining  strength,  and  she  thinks 
flesh,  fast. 

7th. — She  is  so  much  improved  as  to  be 
this  day  presented. 

Clinical  Remarks,  by  Dr.  Barlow. 
The  great  interest  of  this  case  consists,  as 
must  be  apparent,  in  its  great  resemblance 
(especially  as  regards  the  signs  furnished  by 
auscultation)  to  one  of  tubercular  disor- 
ganisation of  the  left  lung  :  had,  indeed, 
this  patient  been  treated  by  any  of  those 
means  which  have  been  so  much  vaunted  as 
of  infallible  efficacy  against  tubercular  con- 
sumption, her  case  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  triumphantly  paraded  as  one  of  the 
cure  of  that  disease  in  a  very  advanced  stage. 
The  explanation  (for  which  I  believe  that  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  recent  investiga- 
tions of  my  colleague,  Dr.  Addison)  appears 
to  be  this  : — that  we  may  have  a  cavity,  and 
consequently  its  physical  signs,  in  either  of 
the  following  ways. — 1.  Pleuro-pneumonia, 
giving  rise  to  pleuritic  adhesions,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  induration  of  a  portion  of 
lung  traversed  by  a  bronchial  tube  of  some 
size,  the  lining  membrane  of  which  is  gene- 
rally more  or  less  inflamed,  and  often  dis- 
tended by  its  own  secretion  ;  the  contrac- 
tion of  this  indurated  lung,  the  surface  of 
■which  is  fixed  to  the  walls  of  the  chest, 
aided  by  the  distension  first  named,  giving 
rise  to  enormous  dilatation  of  the  tube. 
2.  From  pneumonic  induration  softening 
down  into  a  vomica.  3.  From  a  vomica 
formed  by  the  softening  of  a  mass  of  tuber- 
culated  lung*.  Now  it  is  only  when  the 
disease  is  of  this  last  class  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily fatal,  and  the  very  circumstance  of  the 
diagnosis  between  these  diff'erent  forms  of 
cavity  being  extremely  difficult,  ought  to 
make  us  very  careful  how  we  pronounce  a 
case  to  be  one  of  tubercular  phthisis,  solely 
upon  the  grounds  of  our  discovering  the 
stethoscopic  signs  of  cavity.  The  last  class 
is,  unfortunately,  by  far  the  most  fretjuent, 
and  either  of  the  former  may  be  fatal  ; 
still,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  we  may  some- 
times entertain  a  reasona})le  hope  of  a  fa- 
vourable issue  ;  and  here  I  was  induced  to 
express  such  a  hope  to  my  class,  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  right  lung  being  apparently 


*  .Spe  Dr.  Addison'B  Observations  on  Piifii- 
monia  anil  itH  (.'onsetiuenceR,  in  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,  2<l  Scries,  vol.  i.  j).  365 ;  and  on  the 
Pathology  of  riitbisis,  vol.  iii.  p.  1. 


healthy  ;  the  patient  having  been  exposed  to 
circumstances  likely  to  induce  pneumonia, 
and  there  being  no  symptoms,  stethoscopic 
or  constitutional,  which  might  not  be  ac- 
co'inted  for  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  ex- 
istence of  pneumonia  complicated  with 
tubercles.  The  very  foetid  expectoration  I 
have  more  than  once  witnessed  in  cases  of 
broncho-pneumonia  of  an  asthmatic  charac- 
ter, but  which  have  been  subsequently  re- 
covered from.  Although,  therefore,  it  indi- 
cates very  formidable  disease,  that  disease  is 
not  necessarily  fatal.  The  treatment  which 
was  here  pursued  was  of  the  simplest  kind, 
the  object  being  to  allay  irritation  and  con- 
tract the  circulation,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
Quinine  was  once  tried,  but  appeared  to 
stimulate  too  much.  The  combination  of 
acid  with  a  small  quantity  of  diigitalii 
was  .truly  beneneficial.  Some  months 
after  this  patient  left  the  hospital  I  saw  him 
in  good  health  and  flesh,  but  still  present- 
ing the  signs  of  a  dry  pulmonary  cavity. 

©orregponljcnce. 

ON  THE  MEDICINAL  USE  OF  THE 
OXIDE  OF  SILVER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  letter 
in  your  last  number,  written  by  Mr. 
Lane,  whose  first  communication,  in 
anotlier  periodical,  induced  me  to  de- 
vote much  time  to  the  investigation  of 
the  properties  of  the  oxide  of  silver, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  subject  of 
blackening  the  skin  mentioned  in 
the  article  alluded  to,  as  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  medical  men  should 
be  well  informed  respecting  all  the 
qualities  of  so  active  and  useful  a 
medicine.  I  have  prescribed  the  oxide 
in  twice  or  thrice  the  number  of  cases 
which  are  recorded  in  my  "  Practical 
Remarks,"  in  many  before,  but  in  more 
since  their  publication,  and  my  good 
opinion  of  the  remedy  in  the  cases  in 
which  I  deem  it  appropriate  is  strength- 
ened day  by  day.  I  have  also  received 
the  most  satisfactory  reports  from 
various  friends.  I  have  never  seen  an 
instance  of  the  oxide  blackening  the 
skin,  but  then  my  patients  have  all 
been  greatly  relieved  or  cured  within 
eight  or  ten  weeks,  most  of  tiiem  in 
mucli  less  time,  as  will  be  seen  on  re- 
ference to  what  I  have  written.  Mr. 
Lane  speaks  of  a  case  of  discoloration, 
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in  which  a  grain  was  given  thrice  daily 
during  more  than  twelve  months.  I 
have  myself  received  a  letter  from  a 
provincial  friend,  who  says  that,  after 
the  oxide  had  been  administered  for 
many  months,  the  skin  was  certainly 
blackened,  but  the  patient  had  suffered 
more  severely  than  any  one  whom  he 
had  ever  seen  from  neuralgia,  and  the 
relief  she  obtained  from  this  medicine, 
was  very  great.  I  have  never  recom- 
mended the  oxide  in  neuralgic  affec- 
tions, and  should  only  have  recourse  to 
it  as  a  dernier  ressort,  considering  that 
we  have  much  more  efficient  measures 
at  our  command.  In  no  case  should  I 
like  to  give  any  maximum  dose  of  the 
oxide  during  a  protracted  period. 

I  believe,  in  conclusion,  that  where 
this  medicine  fails  to  relieve,  espe- 
cially in  pyrosis,  gastrodynia,  and 
atonic  menorrhagia,  the  fault  will  be 
generally  in  the  preparation  of  it,  or  in 
its  administration  in  cases  where  there 
is  a  febrile  or  inflammatory  state  of  the 
system,  which  is  always  a  contra- 
indication to  its  use.  The  results  of 
my  future  experience  shall  be  faith- 
fully communicated  to  my  medical 
brethren. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Eyre. 
Brook  Street,  ^lay  21, 1845. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  AM  sorry  to  find  I  have  given  cause 
of  offence  to  Mr.  Lane :  your  editorial 
remarks,  however,  embrace  the  apology 
I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  offer, 
and  supersede  the  necessity  of  my  say- 
ing more  at  present  than  that  I  regret 
the  omission  of  which  he  complains. 

It  appears,  after  all,  that  the  oxide  of 
silver  is  not  free  from  the  discolorat- 
ing  properties  of  the  nitrate:  but  I 
think  the  objection  will  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  very  serious,  inasmuch  as  the 
oxide  is  rapid  in  producing  its  effects  ; 
and  if  its  beneficial  tendency  be  not 
manifested  within  a  much  shorter 
period  than  tliat  in  which  its  discolo- 
rating  effects  are  produced,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  it  is  not  precisely  the  remedy 
indicated,  and  that  some  one  or  other 
of  our  ordinary  tonics  might  be  substi- 
tuted with  advantage.— I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R,  H.  Allnatt, 

Parliament  Street,  Wliitehall, 
May  19,  1845. 


TEETH  CUTTING  MACHINE. 

A  Description  of  the  Patent  Dentifactor, 
invented  by  Mr.  Tomes,  Surgeon- Dentist 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

The  author,  in  his  description,  divides  arti- 
ficial teeth  into  two  parts  : — first,  that  part 
which  lies  upon  the  surface  of  the  gums  and 
palate,  and  which  he  calls  the  base  of  the 
teeth ;  and  secondly,  the  teeth   themselves, 
which  are  fixed  to  the  base.     To  make  the 
base  perfect,  seems  to  be  the  greatest   diffi- 
culty in  dental  art,  since  it  is  at  all  times 
difficult  to  make  by  hand  irregular  surfaces 
to  fit  each  other,  especially  when  the  surface 
to  be  fitted  is  as  convoluted  as  that   of  the 
gums  and  palate.     Nevertheless,  the  whole 
value  of  artificial  teeth  depends  upon  their 
fitting  with  great  accuracy  to  that  surface  of 
the  mouth  upon  which  they  are  destined  to 
rest,  and  by  which  the  pressure  of  mastica- 
tion is  to  be  borne.     This  difficulty  is,  how- 
ever,  completely    overcome    by   the    denti- 
factor,  which   is   capable  of  copying,   with 
the   greatest   possible  fidelity,   any    surface 
placed  before  it.     The  usual  method   of  fit- 
ting the  base  is  as  follows  : — A  correct  cast, 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  being  obtained,  its  sur- 
face is  covered  with  red  paint.    The  block  of 
Hippopotamus  tooth,    now    known    by  the 
name  of  dentine,  is  placed  ujjon  the  cast,  in 
the  required  position ;  by  the  contact,   cer- 
tain parts  of  the  dentine  will  have   received 
the  paint ;  these  are  cut  away,  and  the  con- 
tact  is    repeated ;    the   coloured  points  are 
again  cut  away  ;  and  this  is  done  again  and 
again,  till   the  dentine   is  found   to  fit  the 
surface  of  the    plaster   cast.     This  process 
takes  a  considerable  length  of  time  and  good 
workmanship,  and  even  then,  perfect  accu- 
racy cannot   be  ensured.     If  gold  be  used 
for  the  base,  dentine  is  fitted  upon  its  surface 
for  the  grinding  teeth  ;  and  here,   as  in  the 
former   case,  great    accuracy  is   necessary, 
otherwise  food  will  work  between  the  gold 
and    dentine,    and  there   become  offensive. 
Up  to  this  time,  dentists  possessed  no  means 
of    ascertaining    whether    the    cast   of  the 
mouth  to  which  they  were  about  to  work, 
was   correct    or   not.      This    defect  is  now 
remedied  in  the  system    proposed   by   Mr. 
Tomes.     Having  obtained   the   cast  of  the 
mouth  in  the  usual  manner,  he  presses  upon 
it,  when  softened  by  heat,  a  peculiar  kind  of 
hard    wax.     This,  when  cool,  is    removed, 
and  presents    a   perfect  counterpart  of  the 
cast.     The  composition  is  then  cut  into  the 
shape  of  the  intended  teeth,  and  is  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  patient,  to  which  it  will  be 
found  to  fit  perfectly,  supposing  the  cast  oa 
which  it  has  been  formed  be  correct ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  should  it  not  fit,  then 
attention  will  be  drawn   to  the  error  in  the 
cast,  and  a  new  one  will  be  taken.     So  that 
this  moulding  wax  furnishes  a  ready  means 
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of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  plaster  cast 
before  the  teeth  are  commenced. 

Should,  however,  the  composition  model 
fit  the  mouth  perfectly,  it  is  placed  in  tlie 
machine,  with  a  block  of  dentine  by  its  side  ; 
and  by  the  action  of  a  cutting  drill,  a  copy 
is  speedily  produced,  with  such  accuracy  of 
detail  that  were  the  copy  and  the  original  in 
a  similar  material,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  frame-work  of  the  machine  is  of  cast 
iron,  and  consists  of  an  horizontal  and  a 
perpendicular  portion,  which  join  each  at  a 
right  angle.  Upon  the  vertical  part  are  two 
slides,  which  move  a  jilate  of  iron  in  two 
directions  in  the  vertical  plane— namely, 
horizontally  and  vertically.  Upon  the  plate 
so  moved  are  fixed  the  composition  model  of 
the  artificial  teeth,  and  the  block  of  dentine  ; 
the  two  must,  therefore,  partake  of  abso- 
lutely the  same  motion.  Upon  the  horizon- 
tal plane  of  the  machine  is  a  third  slide, 
which  moves  horizontally  also,  but  at  right 
angles  to  the  two  motions  of  the  vertical 
slides.  A  tracer  and  drill  are  permanently 
fixed  upon  this  third  slide  ;  the  tracer  being 
placed  opposite  the  composite  model, 
and  the  drill  before  the  dentine.  The  drill 
being  put  in  motion  by  a  foot  wheel,  the 
tracer,  by  means  of  the  slides  (which  are 
moved  by  hand  screws),  is  made  to  pass 
over  the  surface  of  the  model,  while  the  re- 
volving drill  being  constrained  to  follow  a 
similar  course,  cuts  in  the  dentine  a  fac- 
simile to  the  model  over  which  the  tracer 
has  passed. 

It  is  essential  that  the  drill  and  tracer  be 
alike  in  size  and  shape,  and  that  the  tracer 
be  of  such  size  and  shape  that  can  follow 
any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  model.  The 
machine  not  only  works  with  great  accuracy, 
but  also  with  rapidity  ;  it  will  therefore 
supersede  hand  labour  in  this  branch  of  art, 
surpassing  the  latter  both  in  the  time  of  pro- 
ducing and  in  the  quality  of  the  production. 
It  is  probable  that  the  instrument  will  be 
found  available  for  supplying  other  surgical 
losses  than  those  sustained  in  the  organs  of 
mastication  and  articulation,  for  which  alone 
it  has  at  present  been  applied. 


In  1830,  Baron  Ferrusai  stated  that  there 
were  in  Paris  500,000  persons,  who  sub- 
sisted chiefly  on  bread,  and  that  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  this  article,  at  the  rate  of  one 
halfpenny  jier  day,  makes  a  difference  in  the 
year  of  9,125,000  francs.  In  1829  there 
•were  sold  in  Paris  112,000  sacks  of  corn, 
290,710  of  flour,  and  1,050,000  hectolitres 
of  oats;  but,  in  all  probability,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  latter  grain  was  destined 
for  human  consumption. 


^jJcocccDtngs  of  Societies. 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  cSc  CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  May  1.3, 1845. 

Dr.  Watsox,  Vice-President, 
IX  THE  Chair. 

On  the  Use  of  Creosote  Injections  in  Camp 

Dysentery.    By  John  Bramston  M'ill- 

MOTT,  M.D.  Cantab.  &c.    [Communicated 

by  Dr.  Watson.] 

By  the  term  "  camp  dysentery"  the  author 

means    that    epidemic  form   of  the    disease 

which  has  so  often  proved  a  deadly  scourge 

in    communities,   and   not  those  occasional 

cases  which  seldom  prove  fatal  under  proper 

treatment. 

On  the  3d  Oct.  1844,  the  author  was  re- 
quested by  Mr.  Dalvins,  surgeon  of  the 
Tonb ridge  Union  House  at  Banbury,  to 
visit  the  house  with  him,  as  a  fatal  dysentery 
was  raging  there.  The  building  is  well 
situated,  high  and  dry,  and  well  drained. 
Dysentei"y  was  prevailing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  not  in  the  same  severe  form  as  in 
the  Union  House.  Four  cases  had  proved 
fatal,  and  two  were  in  a  dying  state.  Those 
suffering  from  the  disease  in  a  less  advanced 
stage  had  constant  discharges  from  the 
bowels  of  blood  and  shreds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, without  fffical  matter.  The  stench  of 
the  dejections  was  that  of  putrid  animal 
matter.  Vomiting  was  present  in  some 
cases,  loss  of  appetite  in  all.  Tongue  not 
usually  dry  until  the  last  stage  ;  pulse  feeble ; 
skin  harsh  and  dry,  but  not  hot  ;  abdomen 
not  tense  or  painful,  but  the  tormina  and 
tenesmus  very  distressing.  There  was  from 
the  first  extreme  prostration  of  strength,  and, 
as  the  disease  advanced,  low  muttering 
delirium. 

The  remedies  used  had  been  chiefly  calo- 
mel and  opium,  opiate  injections,  astringent 
mixtures,  with  catechu,  &c.  It  was  agreed 
to  give  opium  freely,  especially  in  injection, 
brandy  when  required,  and  nutritious  diet : 
bleeding  was  out  of  the  question,  and  calo- 
mel was  neither  indicated  by  present  symp- 
toms nor  past  experience.  The  first  care 
was  to  introduce  a  more  generous  diet 
among  the  inmates,  the  regulation  of  which 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  medical 
officers. 

On  the  10th  (a  week  after),  the  author 
visited  the  house  again,  and  assisted  at  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  two  fatal  cases. 
In  the  first,  that  of  a  man,  a.'t.  45,  there  was 
injection  and  ecchymosis  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  ilium  ;  of  the  mucous  membrane,  a 
mere  tracery  work,  like  lace,  was  left.  On 
the  caecum  were  ulcerations  partially  cica- 
trized :    the  ulcers  did  not  extend  to  the 
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colon.  Liver  and  gall-bladder  healthy.  In 
the  second  case,  a  girl  aged  6,  there  was 
■considerable  ulceration  of  the  rectum  and  last 
three  inches  of  the  colon. 

Several  cases  had  occurred  since  the  3d. 
The  most  pressing  was  that  of  a  man,  set. 
51,  who  was  attacked  on  the  1st,  and  in 
whom  the  remedies,  up  to  this  day  (the 
11th),  had  been  of  little  or  no  avail.  He 
was  greatly  exhausted,  had  constant  evacua- 
tions of  blood,  with  shreddy  matter ;  no 
fsEces  ;  the  smell  was  putrid  and  gangrenous. 
Hot  turpentine  fomentations  were  ordered 
to  the  belly,  and,  in  addition,  the  author 
W£is  led  to  tiy  an  injection  composed  of  5j. 
of  creosote  in  12  oz.  of  starch.  He  did  not, 
he  observes,  use  it  empirically,  but — looking 
at  the  character  of  the  fever,  of  the  slow 
nervous  kind,  the  inertness  of  remedies  in- 
troduced by  the  stomach,  the  little  control 
exercised  by  medicines  locally  applied  to 
allay  spasm  of  the  gut,  the  local  nature  of 
the  disease  as  shown  by  inspection  of  the 
bodies,  the  disposition  to  gangrene,  as  well 
as  ulceration,  and  the  antiseptic  and  stimu- 
lant powers  of  creosote — these  considerations 
induced  him  to  try  the  remedy.  On  the 
12th,  the  patient  was  rather  better  ;  the 
injection  had  caused  a  tingling  sensation, 
but  no  pain.  On  the  following  days  he 
gradually  improved ;  and  on  the  18th,  the 
■evacuations  were  copious,  highly  offensive, 
containing  a  quantity  of  hard  scybala ;  no 
blood  or  shreds  were  passed.  The  turpentine 
had  been  applied  four  times,  and  the  creosote 
injection  used  every  night  since  the  11th. 
After  this  he  soon  became  convalescent.  In 
several  other  cases,  either  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  author  or  his  friends,  this  remedy 
was  used,  and  with  evident  advantage*. 

"  It  may  be  objected,"  the  author  re- 
marks, "  that  my  field  of  obser\-ation  was 
too  limited  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusions ;  but  so  marked  and  undeniable  was 
the  success  of  the  measures  adopted  in  the 
few  cases  brought  under  my  notice,  and  so 
confident  do  1  feel  that  they  would  have 
been  equally  efficacious  had  the  disease  con- 
tinued to  spread,  that  I  will  venture  to  ex- 
pose myself  to  such  an  objection  rather  than 
withhold  the  pubhcation  of  results  which 
may  at  a  future  time  assist  in  arresting  so 
fearful  a  disorder." 

Dr.  Webster  made  inquiries  of  Dr.  Will- 
mott  respecting  the  time  at  which  the  change 
in  the  diet  took  place,  and  whether  the 
creosote  was  administered  previous  to  this 
step  being  taken.  He  considered  it  proba- 
ble that  the  improved  character  of  the  dis- 
ease might  be  dependent  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  diet,  at  the  poorness  of  which, 
previous  to  the  change,  he  had  been  sur- 

*  The  number  of  cases  that  occurred  in  the 
Union  House  was  34 ;  the  deaths,  8. 


prised.  He  referred  particularly  to  the 
large  quantity  of  cheese  contained  in  the 
allowance  of  the  pau])ers,  as  most  indigesti- 
ble, and  likely  to  produce  bad  efiects. 

Dr.  Willmott  said  that  the  creosote  was 
given  only  to  those  who  suffered  most  se- 
verely from  the  diseeise,  and  who  conse- 
quently could  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefit  of  any  change  of  diet.  To  the  sick 
any  kind  of  diet  was  allowed  which  the  me- 
dical attendant  might  think  proper  to  order. 
The  improved  diet  was  given  to  the  healthy 
with  the  object  of  preventing  the  disease. 
It  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
effecting  this,  as  the  cases  which  subse- 
quently occurred  gradually  got  milder,  and 
eventually  were  merely  like  diarrhoea. 

Dr.  Dickson  remarked  that  creosote, 
when  given  in  large  doses  by  the  mouth,  had 
been  observed  to  produce  great  excitement, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  intoxication. 
Dr.  Macleod  had  obsei-ved  in  some  of  these 
cases  that  the  urine  appeared  as  though 
mixed  with  Indian  ink.  Had  either  of  these 
phenomena  been  observed  in  Dr.  ^Villmott's 
cases  .' 

Dr.  Willmott  had  heard  from  ^Ir. 
Daykin,  under  whose  care  the  cases  more 
immediately  were,  that  great  excitement  was 
produced  by  the  creosote,  which  effected  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  system.  He  was 
unable  to  speak  advisedly  of  the  state  of  the 
urine. 

Dr.  B.^ly  had  been  surprised  to  hear 
from  the  paper,  that  calomel  had  been  found 
of  no  service  in  the  cases  which  had  been 
related.  He  regarded  its  value  in  dysentery 
as  unequivocal,  and  referred  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  epidemic  dysentery  which  occurred 
in  the  Penitentiary  in  1823,  by  Dr.  Latham, 
as  evidence  in  its  favour.  The  disease  on 
that  occasion  was  soon  cut  short  by  large 
doses  of  calomel  and  opium.  He  was  sur- 
prised, if  the  disease  in  Dr.  Willmott's  cases 
were  severe,  that  calomel  and  opium  should 
ha've  failed  to  cure,  and  that  creosote  should 
have  been  successfully  employed.  As  an 
occasional  adjunct,  he  could  understand  that 
creosote  might  be  of  service.  In  one  hun- 
dred out  of  three  hundred  persons  aff"ected 
with  the  epidemic  alluded  to,  he  had  em- 
ployed injections  of  starch  containing  two 
drachms  of  tincture  of  opium  ;  and  in  some 
cases  where  this  was  inefficient,  black  wash 
and  laudanum  had  been  substituted.  Creo- 
sote might,  therefore,  be  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  an  adjunct ;  but  he  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  possible  that  so 
purely  local  a  remedy  could,  by  itself,  arrest 
inflammatory  dysentery.  It  must  be  home 
in  mind,  however,  that  epidemic  dysentery 
might  vary  remarkably  in  its  character.  The 
treatment  adopted  by  Dr.  Willmott  was 
employed  in  too  small  a  number  of  cases 
to  fully  establish  its  efficiency. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  inquired  the  quantity  of  black 
wash  used  in  injection,  and  whether  it  had 
been  observed  to  produce  ptyalism  ? 

Dr.  Balv  said  that  the  quantity  used 
amounted  to  three  or  four  ounces,  made 
warm  by  the  addition  of  a  little  boiling 
water.  This-  quantity  in  some  cases  had 
been  used  three  or  four  times.  The  remedy 
was  not  novel,  being  commonly  employed  in 
India.  When  ptyalism  occurred  after  the 
use  of  this  remedy,  he  had  attributed  it  to 
the  calomel  administered,  of  which  he  had 
given  in  some  cases  as  much  as  ten  grains 
three  times  a  day.  When  salivated  the  pa- 
tients usually  did  well.  Altogether  only 
nine  deaths  occurred  of  dysentery,  uncom- 
plicated with  other  diseases. 

Dr.  Burrows  fully  agreed  in  the  opi- 
nions expressed  by  Dr.  Baly. 

Dr.  Willmott  observed,  that  previous  to 
his  being  consulted  calomel  had  been  em- 
ployed in  several  cases,  but  without  success. 
The  injection  of  starch  and  opium  was  also 
of  no  avail.  He  had  used  the  creosote  as  a 
stimulant,  and  not  as  a  sedative,  with  the 
view  of  arousing  the  failing  energies  of  the 
patient.  He  could  not  be  blamed  for 
the  small  number  of  cases  which  had  oc- 
curred. 

Dr.  Baly  replied  to  Dr.  Cursham,  that 
in  the  epidemic  of  1823,  no  change  of  diet 
had  been  made  with  the  view  of  arresting 
the  disease.  The  food  was  more  abundant, 
and  of  better  character,  than  that  of  the 
Union  workhouse,  in  which  Dr.  Willmott's 
cases  had  occurred,  the  prisoners  being 
allowed  twenty-five  ounces  of  meat  per 
week,  besides  other  nutritious  articles. 

Dr.  Watson  inquired  whether,  in  this 
epidemic,  there  was  any  evidence  to  show 
that  the  disease  had  been  propagated  by 
contagion. 

Dr.  Baly  said  that  nothing  had  occurred 
to  warrant  him  in  believing  that  in  any  case 
the  disease  had  been  contagious.  Persons 
affected  with  other  diseases  did  certainly 
suffer  from  dysentery  when  admitted  into  the 
wards ;  so  far,  it  favoured  the  idea  of  its 
being  contagious,  but  when  it  became  epi- 
demic it  showed  itself  in  various  parts  of  the 
building  at  one  and  the  same  time.  He  re- 
garded the  disease  as  dependent  on  atmos- 
pheric causes  entirely. 

Dr.  J.  Evans  inquired  whether  remit- 
tent or  intermittent  fever  liad  prevailed  pre- 
vious to  the  outbreak  of  the  dysentery. 

Dr.  Baly  replied,  that  not  only  did  no 
such  fever  precede  the  dysentery,  but  the 
disease  itself  was  attended  with  very  little 
fever. 

Dii.  .Tamrs  Johnson  said  that  he  had 
Been  a  great  number  of  cases  of  dysentery, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  other  climates. 
In  no  instance  had  he  seen  it  result  from 
contagion.     With   Dr.    Baly,   he   believed. 


when  epidemic,  that  it  depended  on  atmos- 
jiheric  causes.  The  use  of  calomel  and 
ojiium,  the  recumbent  posture,  and  anodyne 
injections,  was  the  treatment  he  had  found 
most  generally  attended  by  success.  Calomel 
and  opium  was  our  sheet  anchor  in  hot  cli- 
mates. Recovery  usually  followed  the  pro- 
duction of  ptyalism.  He  had  lately  used 
tannin  with  much  success  in  this  disease. 
It  had  the  advantage  of  being  less  irritating 
than  creosote,  was  a  pow-erful  astringent, 
and  could  be  easily  injected  into  the  bowels. 

Dr.  King  said  that  dysentery  of  a  severe 
form  was  some  years  since  epidemic  in  the 
Deptford  Union,  owing  to  bad  drainage.  It 
had  proved  most  fatal  to  v.-omen  and  female 
children,  and  was  attended  by  a  bloody  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina.  Leeches  and  croton 
oil  had  been  found  the  remedies  of  most 
service. 

Dr.  Baly  was  pleased  to  hear  that  Dr. 
Johnson's  experience  confirmed  his  own  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  calomel  and  opium  in 
dysentery.  What  was  the  dose  of  taunin 
employed  ? 

Dr.  James  Johnson  had  given  it  iu 
doses  of  one  to  three  grains.  With  respect 
to  calomel,  he  had  himself  taken  it  in  twenty- 
grain  doses  three  times  a  day,  for  several 
days,  and  had  employed  it  in  similar  doses 
in  hundreds  of  instances.  The  liver  in  hot 
countries  was  usually  affected  in  this  disease, 
and  was,  indeed,  the  primuni  mobile  of 
dysentery. 

Constitutional  Syphilis  in    the   Father,  a 
cause  of  repeated  Abortions,  and  subse- 
quent Infection  of  the  Foetus,  born  at  the 
fill  period,  the  Mother  remaining  wholly 
free  from  Disease  ;   with    Observations. 
By  William   Acton,    Surgeon   to   the 
Islington  Dispensary, 
The  author  remarks,  that  the  Medico- Chi- 
rurgical  Transactions,  as  well  as  Treatises  on 
Venereal    Disease,    furnish    numerous    in- 
stances of  syphilis  in  infants,  dependent  on 
previous  contamination  of  the  mother  alone, 
or  of  both  parents ;  but  surgeons  and  ac- 
coucheurs have  hesitated  in  believing  that 
the  male  can  infect  the  embryo  without  in- 
fecting the  female.     Three  cases  are  brought 
forward    in    order   to  elucidate  the  point  in 
question. 

M.  H.,  nine  weeks  old,  was  brought  to 
the  author  by  its  mother  on  account  of  an 
eruption,  chiefly  papular,  over  the  whole 
body.  The  voice  was  hoarse,  and  there  was 
sligiit  discharge  from  the  nose  ;  the  palms  of 
the  hands  presented  a  scaly  copper-coloured 
eru]ition.  Emaciation  was  less  than  is 
usunlly  observed  in  children  labouring  under 
syphilis,  but  that  jjcculiar  earthy  hue  of  the 
skin  generally  was  very  evident.  The 
mother  states,  she  married  four  years  ago, 
became  soon  after  pregnant,  and  at  the  full 
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time  produced  a  dead  child,  the  skin  of 
■which  was  dark  coloured,  and  peeled  off  on 
the  slightest  touch.  During  the  following 
year  she  miscarried.  On  the  occurrence  of 
the  third  pregnancy,  the  child,  the  present 
patient,  was  born  at  the  full  period  perfectly 
healthy.  During  the  third  week  spots  were 
observed  on  the  genital  organs,  and  they 
have  been  increasing  up  to  the  present  time. 
No  symptom,  either  of  primary  or  secon- 
dary disease,  could  be  discovered  in  the 
mother.  The  father  about  four  years  ago 
contracted  chancres,  was  salivated,  and 
secondary  symptoms  followed.  He  again 
took  mercury,  and,  believing  himself  cured, 
married,  and  denies  having  bad  any  primary 
symptoms  since,  but  he  has  occasionally  seen 
white  spots  on  his  mouth  and  tongue — has  not 
remarked  any  spots  on  his  body.  There  is 
nothing  at  present  in  his  appearance  to  be- 
speak syphilis,  nor  can  any  recent  marks  of 
infection  be  discovered.  The  author  directed 
an  ointment,  composed  of  Unguent.  Hy- 
drarg.  Nitrat.  and  Spermaceti,  to  be  applied 
to  the  affected  skin,  and  a  powder,  contain- 
ing two  grains  of  Hydrarg.  c.  Creta,  to  be 
given  at  night.  Within  a  month  the  child 
was  free  from  disease,  and  had  regained  its 
healthy  appearance.  The  author  gives  an 
abridged  account  of  two  other  cases  of  se- 
condary syphilis  in  men,  whose  wives  were 
free  from  all  disease,  but  had  miscarried. 
He  remarks  that  these  cases  furnish  three 
instances  of  males  affected  with  constitu- 
tional syphilis  who  marry  and  yet  fail  to 
communicate  any  disease  to  their  wives, 
thus  far  corroborating  our  experiments  that 
secondary  symptoms  are  not  inoculable  or 
capable  of  transmission  from  an  infected 
adult  to  an  healthy  female.  They  more- 
over make  it  probable  that  a  male  thus  in- 
fected may  so  far  exercise  a  morbid  influ- 
ence on  the  embryo,  the  result  of  cohabita- 
tion between  him  and  a  healthy  female,  as 
to  cause  its  premature  expulsion,  or  disease 
it  so  much,  that  soon  after  birth  secondary 
symptoms  will  appear.  The  first  case 
further  induces  the  belief,  that  though 
syphilis  may  produce  miscarriage,  a  healthy 
child  can  be  subsequently  born,  although  no 
mercury  be  given  to  either  parent.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  father  can  infect  the  foetus 
without  contaminating  the  mother,  it  justi- 
fies the  surgeon  in  sparing  her  a  course  of 
mercury,  and  may  induce  him  to  treat  the 
child  with  some  mild  mercurial  without  fear 
of  its  being  re- infected  by  the  milk  of  the 
mother ;  thus  offering  additional  evidence 
that  the  mother  does  not  participate  in  the 
disease  which  the  child  inherits  from  the 
father. 

Dr.  King  said,  that  when  a  child  was 
born  with  syphilis,  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Edin- 
burgh, used  to  recommend  that  both  parents 
should  be   placed    under  the   influence   of 


mercury.  He  related  some  cases  to  show 
that  a  child  might  be  born  with  syphilis, 
although  the  mother  might  be  uncontami- 
nated.  He  regarded  the  plan  of  treating 
children  so  affected  by  placing  a  flannel  belt 
round  their  body  smeared  with  mercurial 
ointment  and  covered  with  oil  silk,  as  recom- 
mended by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  as  an  excellent 
mode  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Johxson  did  not  believe  the  father 
could  give  constitutional  disease  to  his  ofif- 
spring,  unless  the  mother  were  afiected.  If 
the  local  disease  were  produced  in  the  mo- 
ther, it  would  explain  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
ease in  the  child. 

Mr.  Simon  mentioned  several  cases  de- 
tailed in  the  German  journals,  to  show  that 
in  all  cases  where  the  child  was  born  with 
syphilis,  both  parents  had  laboured  under 
the  primary  disease,  although  in  the  woman 
it  might  not  have  been  observed. 

Mr.  Arnott  had  seen  several  cases  of 
children  born  with  syphilis,  the  mothers  of 
which  had  never  suffered  from  the  primary 
affection.  He  therefore  believed  that  the 
father  might  contaminate  his  offspring  with- 
out affecting  the  mother.  He  had  had  no 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  parents  under 
these  circumstances,  but  was  inclined  to 
adopt  the  practice  of  Mr.  CoUes,  of  Dublin, 
of  placing  both  parents  under  the  influence 
of  mercury. 

Dk.  W.  Merriman  related  some  cases  to 
show  that  the  mother  was  not  necessarily 
contaminated  when  the  offspring  was  born 
with  syphilis. 

Mr.  W'ade  had  been  long  convinced  that 
the  father  might  communicate  syphilis  to 
his  child,  whilst  the  mother  remained  un- 
affected. 

After  a  few  words  from  Sir  G.  Lefevre, — 
Mr.  Actox  rose  to  reply,  and  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  paper  had  been  read  so 
late  in  the  evening,  that  he  had  not  time  to 
reply  to  all  the  observations  made.  He 
should  not  have  introduced  his  paper  to  the 
Society,  had  he  not  believed  that  the  cases 
detailed  were  more  complete  than  any  others 
on  record,  as  containing  a  correct  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  in  the  child,  the  symp- 
toms in  the  father,  and  the  negative  evidence 
furnished  by  examination  of  the  mother. 
His  object  was  to  show  the  real  influence  of 
syphilis  in  inducing  abortion,  not,  as  some 
supposed,  an  indefinite  time  after  its  cure, 
but  to  point  out  the  possibility  that  a  man 
can  contaminate  the  foetus  during  the  period 
he  himself  is  labouring  under  secondary 
symptoms.  He  could  furnish  abundance  of 
cases  from  books  founded  on  insufficient 
evidence.  His  object  was  to  take  the 
opinion  of  practical  surgeons  upon  the  ques- 
tion. Another  practical  indication  he  had 
pointed  out  in  the  paper,  if  his  views  were 
correct,   was,   that   in    order   that   healthy 
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children  should  be  born,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  place  the  mother  under  the  influence 
of  mercury — a  proceeding  always  injurious  to 
the  child,  by  deteriorating  the  milk.  He 
attributed  the  great  mortality  among  syphi- 
litic children  to  the  administration  of  mer- 
curials to  the  nursing  mother.  He  preferred 
always  administering  it  to  the  infant,  how- 
ever young,  as  it  usually  produced  the  best 
effects,  as  in  the  case  detailed,  particularly 
if  the  mild  preparations  were  used. 


iHcDtcal  trials  anti  Inquests. 
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Martha  Brixey,  aged  18,  was  placed  at 
the  bar  charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of 
Rob?rt  Barry  Ffinch  (an  infant),  at  the 
parish  of  Greenwich,  on  the  4th  of  May  inst. 
The  prisoner,  a  mild-looking  girl,  was  ac- 
commodated with  a  chair,  and  during  the 
proceedings  seemed  to  suffer  extreme  emo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bodkin,  in  stating  the  case  to  the 
jury,  observed — That  it  would  be  established 
beyond  all  question  that  the  deceased  came 
by  his  death  by  the  hand  of  the  prisoner, 
and  he  apprehended  the  law  to  be,  that  every 
person  who  committed  an  offence  of  the  sort 
was  presumed  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  mind 
as  made  him  or  her  responsible  for  the 
acts  committed,  and  the  on?«  of  proving  that 
he  or  she  was  not  so,  was  cast  upon  the 
party  accused.  Of  the  soundness  of  that 
rule  there  could  be  no  question,  and  hence 
it  was  that  the  accused  would  have  to 
make  out  that  at  the  time  of  the  transaction 
she  was  in  a  state  of  irresponsibility.  The 
jury  were  probably  aware  that  within  the 
last  few  years  a  case  which  excited  consider- 
able interest  was  tried  in  that  court, — he  al- 
luded to  the  case  of  Daniel  M'Naughten, 
tried  for  the  wilful  murder  of  the  lamented 
Mr.  Drummond,  and  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  insanity.  After  that  case  it  had 
been  thought  right  by  the  House  of  Peers  to 
propound  certain  questions  bearing  on  the 
subject  to  the  judges,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining from  that  learned  body  their  opinion 
on  the  law  regulating  the  defence  of  insanity. 
One  of  those  questions  and  the  answer  to  it 
he  would  read  to  the  jury,  in  order  that  they 
might  see  what  was  the  result  of  the  opinions 
of  the  highest  legal  authorities.  The  ques- 
tion put  to  the  judges  was  as  follows  : — 
"  What  is  the  law  respecting  alleged  crimes 
committed  by  persons  afflicted  with  insane 
delusions  in  respect  of  one  or  more  particu- 
lar subjects  or  persons  ?  as,  for  instance, 
when,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
alleged  crime,  the  accused  knew  he  wan  act- 
ing cunlrnry  to  lata,  but  did  the  act  com- 
plained of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence 


of  insane  delusion,  of  redressing  or  reveng 
ing  some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of 
producing  some  supposed  public  benefit  ?" 
The  judges,  in  answer  to  this  question,  thus 
replied:  "  Assuming  that  your  Lordships' 
inqiiiries  are  confined  to  those  persons  who 
labour  under  such  partial  delusions  only, 
and  are  not  in  other  respects  insane,  we  are 
of  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  party 
accused  did  the  act  complained  of  with  a 
view,  undertheinfluenceof  insanedelusion,of 
redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed  griev- 
ance or  injury,  or  of  producing  some  public 
benefit,  he  is  nevertheless  punishable  ac- 
cordinr/  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted, if  he  knew  at  the  time  of  committing 
such  crimes  that  he  was  acting  contrary 
to  law,  by  which  expression  we  understand 
your  Lordships  to  mean  the  law  of  the- 
land."  Such  being  the  law,  the  only  real 
question  for  the  jury  was,  whether  the  pri- 
soner, at  the  time  she  took  the  life  of  the 
deceased  infant,  was  or  was  not  in  that  state 
of  mind  which  enabled  her  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  to  know  that 
the  act  which  she  committed  was  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God  and  man. 

Mr.  John  Drake  Ffinch,  examined  by 
Mr.  Wilde. — I  am  a  solicitor,  and  reside  at 
Greenwich.  On  the  20th  of  August  last  I 
had  a  son  born — the  deceased,  Robert  Barry 
Ffinch.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  4th  of 
May,  I  was  sitting  in  the  dining-room,  aboat 
a  quarter  to  10  o'clock,  with  my  wife  and 
Mr.  Traill,  the  police-magistrate,  when  the 
prisoner  entered  the  room  in  a  very  excited 
state,  and  addressing  me,  said,  "  Oh,  sir, 
what  have  I  done  .'  What  have  I  done  .-' 
Will  you  foririve  me  .'"  I  said,  "  What .'" 
and  immediately  rose — as,  indeed,  we  all  did. 
The  prisoner  said,  "  Oh,  sir,  I  am  a  mur- 
derer. I  have  murdered  the  dear  baby.  I 
have  cut  the  dear  baby's  throat."  I  in- 
stantly ran  from  the  room  and  proceeded  to 
the  nursery,  and  on  going  into  the  back  or 
sleeping  nursery,  I  found  my  child  in  his  cot 
with  his  head  very  nearly  cut  off.  There 
was  an  ordinary  tableknife  lying  across  the 
child  covered  with  blood  ;  and  1  saw  that 
the  child  was  dead.  I  then  left  the  room, 
and  on  the  landing  I  met  Mr.  Traill.  I 
called  his  attention  to  what  had  happened, 
and  then  went  down  stairs.  I  saw  the  pri- 
soner in  a  room  called  my  room.  She  then 
again  addressed  me,  saying,  "  Oh,  sir,  will 
you  forgive  me  ?  what  have  I  done  .■'  what 
will  become  of  me?"  She  attempted  to 
take  hold  of  me,  but  I  thrust  her  from  me, 
and  replied,  "You  wretch,  you  have  mur- 
dered my  poor  child,  who  never  could  have 
injured  you,  and  you  will  l)e  hanged  for  it — 
that  is  what  will  become  of  you."  She  then 
went  down  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  to  God 
to  forgive  her.  A  police-constahle  was  sent 
for,  and  I  gave  her  into  his  custody,  and  he 
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took  her  away.  Before  that,  one  of  her 
fellow-servants  brought  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  which  she  put  on.  I  desired  the 
constable  to  take  her  away,  when  she  said, 
"  Oh,  Sir,  let  me  stop  to  change  my  boots." 
I  said,  "  You  have  no  occasion  for  them  ;" 
however,  the  boots  were  brought,  and  she 
changed  them,  and-  then  went  away.  In 
her  (jencral  conduct  xhe  had  alvntjs  been 
previously  extremeli/  kind  in  every  respect. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clarksox. — 
Her  conduct  had  always  been  quiet,  harm- 
less, and  inoffensive.  I  believe  she  was  at 
the  time  under  a  course  of  treatment  by  the 
family  surgeon  for  a  disease  (amenorrhoea) 
to  which  young  women  are  subject.  For  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  this  transac- 
tion took  place,  I  observed  that  she  had  be- 
come very  dull  and  restless.  Her  mother 
was  sent  for,  as  it  was  contemplated  that  the 
prisoner  should  leave  my  service,  but  after- 
wards she  prayed  to  stay.  This  was  on 
Thursday,  the  1st  of  May.  I  do  not  know 
that  slie  had  complained  of  her  head.  I  had 
seen  the  prisoner  with  the  deceased  child  in 
her  arms  on  the  morning  of  the  murder, 
about  an  hour  before  it  happened.  I  had 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  prisoner  en- 
tertained any  vindictive  feeling  to  my  wife  or 
to  the  child. 

By  Lord  Denman. — The  prisoner  had 
lived  with  me  for  three  years  on  the  31st  of 
August  last.  The  children  were  very  fond 
of  her,  and  she  was  very  fond  of  them. 

jVIr.  James  Traill,  after  corroborating  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Ffinch,  said — I  saw  the 
prisoner  in  Mr.  Ffinch's  room  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs.  I  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and 
was  anxious  to  place  her  in  the  hands  of  a 
policeman,  as  there  was  no  knowing  what 
she  might  next  attempt.  The  prisoner  re- 
peatedly addressed  me  by  name,  saying, 
"  What  will  be  done  to  me — what  is  to 
become  of  me — do  you  think  God  will  for- 
give me,  if  I  ask  pardon  and  repent  ?"  She 
repeated  these  expressions  very  often,  calling 
herself  a  murderer,  saying  that  she  had  mur- 
dered the  poor  thing,  and  using  similar  ex- 
pressions ;  exhibiting  what  may  be  called 
great  distress  of  mind.  I  answered  her 
once  by  saying,  "  You  poor  miserable 
wretch !"  but  I  did  not  give  expression  to 
any  opinion.  A  policeman  subsequently 
arrived,  and  I  placed  her  in  his  hands,  and 
then  left  her. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clarkson. — 
Her  action  and  manner  exhibited  great  dis- 
tress of  mind.  On  her  first  appearance  in 
the  dining-room,  my  impression  was  that 
she  had  been  guilty  of  great  carelessness, 
and  had  dropped  the  child  from  the  window, 
and  not  that  she  had  inflicted  wilful  violence 
upon  the  infant.  At  first,  I  did  not  imagine 
there  had  been  so  dreadful  a  catastrophe. 
Her  expression  induced  me  to  think  at  first 


that  it  was  the  result  of  accident  through 
very  great  carelessness,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  wilful.  Her  language  and  manner 
exhibited  a  consciousness  of  what  she  had 
done.  Her  behaviour  or  manner  was  just 
that  of  a  person  who  had  seen  such  a  sad 
spectacle  as  that  which  I  afterwards  saw  oa 
going  up  stairs.  I  had  often  seen  her 
before,  and  observed  that  she  ahvays  con- 
ducted herself  with  kindness  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  was  very  inoffensive  and  re- 
spectful. 

Mr.  John  Burton  said — I  am  a  surgeon. 
On  Sanday,  the  4th,  I  was  called  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Ffinch,  and  proceeded  to  the 
nursery,  where  I  saw  the  infant  lying  in  the 
cot  with  its  head  almost  entirely  severed 
from  the  body.  The  cut  went  back  into 
the  vertebrae,  and  was  quite  sufiBcient  to 
cause  immediate  death.  The  child  was  quite 
dead. 

Sarah  May,  examined  by  Islr.  Bodkix.— 
I  am  upper-nurse  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
Ffinch,  and  have  been  in  his  ser\ice  two 
years  last  June.  I  remember  the  morning 
this  matter  happened.  I  had  attended  the 
deceased  that  morning  in  the  usual  way,  and 
had  placed  him  to  sleep  in  his  cot,  in  the 
nursery,  at  about  half-past  9  o'clock.  The 
prisoner  had  nursed  the  deceased  that  morn- 
ing, though  she  was  not  often  in  the  habit  of 
doing  that.  She  always  appeared  to  me  to 
treat  the  deceased  and  the  other  children 
with  very  great  kindness.  After  I  had 
placed  the  deceased  in  the  cot,  the  prisoner 
assisted  me  to  make  the  beds  in  the  same 
room.  Whilst  so  occupied  she  asked  me  if 
I  thought  Mrs.  Ffinch  would  allow  her  to 
stop.  I  said,  no,  for  I  was  sure  Mrs. 
Ffinch  had  determined  that  she  should  leave 
her  service.  The  prisoner  asked  if  I  thought 
her  mistress  would  forgive  her  and  allow  her 
to  stop.  I  said  I  thought  not,  and  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  her  (the  prisoner) 
to  keep  quiet.  On  this  she  stood  still,  biting 
her  nails  for  a  minute,  as  if  she  was  "  in  a 
study."  Soon  after  that  I  had  occasion  to 
go  down  stairs,  and  I  left  the  prisoner  in 
the  back  nursery,  where  the  deceased  was 
lying  in  the  cot.  There  were  three  other 
children  at  the  time  in  the  adjoining  nursery. 
When  I  was  down  stairs  in  the  back  yard  I 
heard  a  screaming  from  the  house,  and  it 
turned  out  that  then  this  affair  had  happened. 
During  the  time  I  have  known  the  prisoner 
I  always  considered  her  a  person  of  a  very 
kind  disposition,  and  the  children  were  all 
very  fond  of  her.  There  had  recently  been 
a  death  in  the  family,  and  the  servants  were 
all  put  into  mourning,  the  prisoner  among 
the  rest.  This  was  a  httle  more  than  a 
month  ago.  The  prisoner  complained  that 
the  body  of  her  gown  did  not  fit  her,  and 
she  ripped  the  body  from  the  skirt,  and 
thrust  it  with  the  poker  into  the  fire.     She. 
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had  before  that  had  it  altered  a  good  many 
times,  but  still  was  not  satisfied  with  it. 
For  myself,  I  saw  nothin?  the  matter  with 
the  gown,  which  I  think  fitted  the  prisoner 
very  nicely  indeed.  I  had  not  noticed  any 
change  in  the  prisoner's  appearance  that 
morning.  She  did  not  look  well,  and  was 
rather  low  in  spirits  at  the  time.  When  she 
burnt  the  body  of  the  gown  she  was  very 
much  excited,  and  said,  "  she  wished  the 
dress  at  the  devil."  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  in- 
form my  mistress  of  this  conduct,  and  I  did 
so  on  her  return  from  Dover  on  the  25th  of 
April  last,  and  I  was  present  in  the  nnrsery 
when  Mrs.  Ffinch  told  the  prisoner  that  she 
had  acted  very  wrong  ;  that  she  must  have 
been  in  a  very  great  passion  when  she  did  it ; 
and  that  if  she  repeated  such  conduct  again 
she  must  leave  her  (Mrs.  Ffinch's)  service. 
Her  mother  was  sent  for  a  fortnight  ago  last 
night,  and  I  believe  Mrs.  Finch  was  induced 
to  overlook  the  misconduct  of  the  prisoner, 
and  to  allow  her  to  stay  in  the  service.  The 
prisoner  was  told  that  if  she  altered  the 
dress  any  more  she  must  leave  her  place. 
At  that  time  the  prisoner  did  not  appear  to 
have  any  great  desire  |to  remain.  On  the 
following  day,  Friday,  May  2,  the  prisoner 
■was  sent  to  fetch  the  children  from  school, 
and  it  turned  out  that  she  again  on  that  oc- 
casion took  the  dress  to  be  altered,  and  was  a 
longtime  away  from  the  house.  On  her  return 
she  came  with  the  gown  in  her  hand,  and,  in 
reply  to  Mrs.  Ffinch,  said  she  had  been  with 
it  again  to  the  dressmaker's.  Mrs.  Ffinch 
said  to  her,  "  Mary,  I  told  you  last  night 
that  if  you  went  again  you  must  leave  my 
service,  and  now  you  must  leave  me."  The 
prisoner  began  to  cry,  and  said  she  was  very 
sorry,  and  hoped  she  should  not  leave,  and 
several  times  asked  her  mistress  to  allow  her 
to  stop,  and  added  that  she  would  never  be 
happy  again  if  she  went  away.  On  Saturday 
Mrs.  Ffinch  mentioned  that  she  had  been  to 
Deptford  to  see  a  young  woman,  who  was 
coming  to  take  the  prisoner's  place  in  the 
nursery.  The  prisoner  said  she  was  very 
sorry  indeed  for  what  had  happened,  but 
hoped  that  she  would  be  forgiven  and  al- 
lowed to  stop.  In  the  course  of  the  Satur- 
day I  did  not  hear  anything  more  ;  the  pri- 
soner seemed  then  to  be  very  comfortable, 
and  in  the  afternoon  I  heard  her  singing  in 
the  nursery.  On  the  Sunday  morning, 
while  at  breakfast,  she  incjuircd  when  her 
mistress  was  going  about  the  young  woman 
at  Deptford,  and  I  replied  that  I  believed 
she  would  go  to-morrow.  The  prisoner  said 
she  would  not  leave,  for  she  did  not  like 
another  to  come  in  her  place.  For  some 
weeks  before  this  happened  the  prisoner  had 
been  unwell  and  taking  medicine.  She 
complained  to  me  of  a  curious  sort  of 
aching  pain  in  her  head.  She  took  medicine 
for  some  weeks,  until  she  said  her  head  was 


better.  The  prisoner  was  very  much  liked 
in  the  family,  and  was  treated  with  great 
kindness. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — Do  you  remember  any 
conversation  you  had  with  the  prisoner  on 
the  Saturday  night  before  the  child  met  with 
its  death  ?  Did  she  not  say  something  about 
hanging  .'  Tell  us  as  nearly  as  you  can  what 
she  said. 

Witness. — She  said,  *'  I  need  not  make 
myself  so  very  unhappy  as  I  do  ;  one  would 
think  that  I  had  committed  murder,  but  I 
have  not  done  so."  I  replied  to  her, 
"  Martha,  do  not  talk  in  that  way.  I  hope 
you  will  never  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime  as 
that."  She  then  asked  me  if  I  ever  knew 
of  a  woman  being  hung.  I  answered, 
"  Why,  if  they  commit  murder  they  are 
hung  as  well  as  men  who  were  guilty  of  that 
offence."  The  prisoner  responded  that  she 
would  as  soon  be  hung  as  transported,  or 
put  into  a  madhouse.  This  conversation 
the  prisoner  began  herself.  She  was  con- 
tinually talking  about  her  leaving  her  place 
— that  matter  seemed  to  be  always  on  her 
mind. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clarkson.— 
The  prisoner  at  times  complained  to  me  that 
the  air  of  Greenwich  did  not  suit  her,  and 
that  her  health  was  bad.  This  she  also 
told  her  mistress,  and  then  used  to  talk  of 
leaving  her  place.  The  dress  she  cut  up  and 
put  in  the  fire  fitted  her  very  well,  though 
she  said  it  did  not  fit  comfortably,  and  that 
she  wished  it  at  the  devil,  for  she  would  not 
wear  it.  After  that  she  went  and  got  some 
stuff  of  the  same  material,  and  made  a  new 
body  to  the  dress.  The  family  were  truly 
kind  to  her,  and  she  wanted  for  nothings 
neither  money  nor  anything  else.  From  the 
time  she  came  home  with  the  dress  in  her 
hand,  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  melan- 
choly and  wretchedness. 

Lord  Denman. — 1  thought  you  said  she 
was  c!)eerful  and  comfortable  ? 

Witness. — Yes,  my  Lord,  in  the  afternoon. 

By  Mr.  Ci.arksox. — I  had  said  nothing 
to  her  about  hanging  or  transportation  tiU 
she  commenced  the  subject.  She  always 
appeared  fond  of  the  children,  and  they  were 
partial  to  her. 

Elizabeth  Middleditch,  examined  by  Mr. 
Wii.DE. — I  am  housemaid  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Ffinch,  and  have  been  so  for  the  last 
two  years.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  4th,  I 
remember  opening  the  door  to  Mr.  Traill, 
the  magistrate,  at  20  minutes  to  10  o'clock, 
and,  having  done  so,  I  returned  back  to  the 
kitchen.  I  saw  there  the  nurse,  Mary,  who 
had  Elizabeth,  one  of  my  master's  children, 
with  her.  In  a  short  time  after  1  saw  the 
prisoner  go  into  the  pantry.  1  followed  her 
there,  and  saw  her  take  an  ordinary  table- 
knife  out  of  the  box.  I  asked  her  what  she 
was  going  to  do  with  it  ?     She  replied  that 
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she  was  going  to  cut  a  pencil  for  Miss  Mary. 
I  said  to  her  a  smaller  knife  would  be  better 
for  that  purpose.  She  said  she  would  take 
the  larger  one  as  well,  as  it  would  do  to  cut 
the  children's  bread  and  butter  in  the  after- 
noon. I  saw  her  try  the  edge  of  the  large 
knife  with  her  finger  and  thumb,  and  then 
she  went  up  stairs,  taking  both  knives  with 
her.  In  a  short  time  after  this  I  heard  a 
scream,  and  went  up  stairs.  In  the  hall,  I 
saw  the  prisoner  and  my  master.  I  said, 
"Martha,  what  is  the  matter?"  She  ex- 
claimed "  Good  God  I  I  have  cut  the  dear 
baby's  throat."  I  had  noticed  of  late  a 
change  in  the  prisoner's  appearance.  On 
the  Sunday  morning,  at  a  quarter  past  9 
o'clock,  I  had  some  conversation  with  the 
prisoner  while  she  was  washing  up  the 
breakfast  things.  She  said  to  me,  "  Oh, 
Elizabeth,  I  wish  I  was  dead."  I  told  her 
not  to  talk  so,  for  both  her  master  and  mis- 
tress were  very  kind  to  her ;  and  she  then 
appeared  comfortable.  She  was  always  a 
very  kind  and  good-natured  girl. 

Caroline  Matilda  Prest,  examined  by  Mr. 
Wilde. — I  am  cook  in  Mr.  Ffinch's  service, 
and  have  been  so  four  months.  This  witness 
corroborated  the  evidenceas  to  the  prisoner's 
taking  the  knives,  and  trying  the  edge  of  the 
large  one  with  her  finger  and  thumb. 

Mr.  John  Mould  Burton,  examined  by 
Mr.  BoDKix. — I  am  a  surgeon,  and  attend 
the  family  of  Mr.  Ffinch.  By  desire  of  Mrs. 
Ffinch,  I  have,  since  the  31st  of  March,  sent 
the  prisoner  some  medicines  to  remove  some 
constitutional  irregularities  to  which  young 
women  are  especially  subject.  Those  irre- 
gularities had  been  of  some  months'  stand- 
ing, and  the  medicines  I  gave  were  intended 
to  counteract  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clarksox. — I 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  attend  young 
women  who  have  been  subject  to  temporary 
suspensions  of  the  action  of  nature,  and  I 
believe  any  suspension  of  that  action  is  cal- 
culated very  much  to  derange  the  general 
constitution,  and  in  proportion  as  the  sus- 
pension is  long  or  short,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion the  general  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient is  jeopardized.  Sometimes  the  effect 
assumes  an  appearance  as  though  the  patient 
was  labouring  under  dropsy,  and  occasionally, 
instead  of  affecting  the  body,  it  attacks  the 
head.  Under  the  latter  circumstances,  the 
patient  is  subject  to  dull  chronic  pains  in 
the  head  and  tiie  region  of  the  brain.  This 
is  attended  with  restlessness  of  manner, 
moroseness,  and  dulness  of  appearance.  The 
patient  is  subjected,  also,  to  fits  of  irritability, 
and  great  excitement  and  passion.  These 
symptoms  will  present  themselves  very  sud- 
denly. I  have  known  instances  where  the 
functions  of  the  mind  of  a  woman  so  situated 
have  been  seriously  affected.  I  have  not 
been  watching  the  prisoner  during  the  whole 


of  the  time  she  has  been  taking  the  medicines 
I  sent  her.  I  saw  very  little  of  her,  and 
only  spoke  two  or  three  words  to  her,  when 
she  told  me  that  she  was  better.  I  suggested 
to  Mr.  Ffinch  that  the  prisoner  ought  to 
be  sent  away,  because  she  had  exhibited 
great  violence  of  temper  in  burning  the 
dress,  which  was  such  an  act  as  unfitted  her 
to  be  amongst  young  children.  That  act 
was  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  disease 
under  which  she  was  labouring,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  prudent  pre- 
caution that  she  should  be  sent  away.  She 
has  been  under  the  influence  of  the  medicine 
I  prescribed  for  her  up  to  the  time  of  the 
melancholy  catastrophe ;  I  believe  up  to  the 
very  day.  The  waywardness  she  exhibited — 
first  saying  the  air  of  Greenwich  disagreed 
with  her  ;  then,  that  she  would  leave  ;  next, 
that  her  feelings  gave  way,  and  she  said  she 
would  not  leave — these  are  all  symptoms  I 
should  expect  to  find  in  a  person  labouring 
under  the  disease  with  which  the  prisoner 
was  affected. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Bodkix. — I  have 
no  reason,  from  anything  I  beard  or  know, 
to  suspect  the  soundness  of  the  prisoner's 
mind,  or  to  suppose  she  was  labouring  under 
any  affection  of  the  head. 

By  Lord  Dexmax. — From  what  you  have 
heard  now,  do  you  think  she  was  a  person 
of  diseased  mind  previous  to  this  occurrence  ? 

Witness. — That  is  a  very  difficult  question 
to  answer. 

John  Booth,  examined  by  Mr.  "U'ilde. — 
I  am  a  police-sergeant,  and  was  on  duty  at 
the  station-house  when  the  prisoner  was 
brought  there,  on  the  4th  of  !May  inst.  She 
asked  me  if  I  thought  God  would  forgive  her 
for  what  she  had  done,  if  she  prayed  to  Him. 
I  made  some  observation  in  reply,  and  asked 
her  if  she  had  had  any  quarrel  or  words  with 
either  her  fellow-servant  or  with  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Ffinch  ?  She  answered  "  No,  for  that 
a  kinder  master  and  mistress  there  never 
were."  In  the  course  of  her  walking  with, 
me  for  exercise  in  the  garden,  she  asked  me 
if  I  thought  she  would  be  hung,  or  sent 
across  the  water  in  chains.  She  made 
several  sudden  stops,  and  said  she  could  not 
stop  there,  crying,  "  Let  me  go  out  of  this 
place."  She  also  asked  me  if  I  thought 
Mr.  Ffinch  would  forgive  her  in  a  week's 
time.  She  further  inquired  whether  she 
would  have  to  wear  a  prison-dress  in  New- 
gate, or  be  allowed  to  wear  her  own  clothes  ? 
also,  if  I  thought  they  would  treat  her 
harshly,  as,  if  they  did,  she  did  not  know 
what  she  should  do,  for  that  she  had  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  be  treated  very 
kindly. 

Elizabeth  Garrow,  examined  by  Mr.  Bod- 
kin.— I  had  charge  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
station-house  at  Greenwich,  and  on  the 
Monday   morning  she   asked  for,  and  was 
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supplied  vrith,  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  she 
wrote  the  letter  I  now  produce. 

Tlie  letter  was  handed  in  and  read  by 
Mr.  Straiglit,  the  deputy-clerk  of  arraigns, 
in  these  terms  : — 

"  Dear   Mary, — Pray   send    me   another 
gown  and  collar,  and  a  pair  of  gloves.     May 
God  Almighty  forgive  me  for  the  wickedness 
I  have  done.     I  will  pray  for  it  earnestly. 
"  I  remain,  your  sincere  friend, 

"  Martha  Brixey." 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  the  witness 
Mary,  the  nurse  in  Mr.  Ffinch's  family. 

Mr.  BoDKiK. — This,  my  Lord,  closes  the 
case  for  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Clarksox  commenced  his  address 
to  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  by 
declaring  that,  after  an  e.xperience  of  upwards 
of  twenty  years  in  the  criminal  courts  of 
the  country,  he  never  felt  deeper  an.xiety  and 
higher  responsibility  than  on  the  present 
occasion.  His  learned  friend,  Mr.  Bodkin, 
had  tnily  told  the  jury  that  he  (Mr.  Clark- 
son)  had  no  intention  to  struggle  with  the 
facts  which  had  been  proved  in  evidence — it 
would  be  idle  for  him  to  attempt  to  do  so. 
Neither  had  he  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
law  as  laid  down  by  his  learned  friend  in  his 
opening  ;  still  less  had  he  a  right  to  complain 
of  the  solution  given  by  the  judges  to  the 
questions  propounded  to  them  by  the  House 
of  Peers  on  the  subject  of  mania.  For 
though  these  questions  were,  in  his  humble 
judgment,  wholly  unnecessary,  still  they  had 
collected,  in  a  concise  form,  the  valuable 
opinions  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
land  upon  that  subject.  He  (Mr.  Clarkson), 
however,  contended  that  no  general  rule 
could  he  applied  to  cases  of  this  sort.  Each 
case  mvst  be  dependent  on  the  peculiar  facts 
which  surrounded  it  ,•  and  for  that  propo- 
sition he  had  the  high  authority  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Tindal,  on  introducing,  as  the 
moutIi])iece  of  the  other  judges  there, 
answers  to  the  questions  put  to  them  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal 
used,  on  that  occasion,  these  words  : — "  My 
Lords,  Her  Majesty's  judges,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Justice  Maulc,  who  has 
stated  his  opinion  to  your  Lordshijis,  in 
answering  the  questions  proposed  to  them 
hy  your  Lordships'  house,  think  it  right,  in 
the  first  j)lace,  to  state,  that  they  have  for- 
borne entering  into  any  particular  discussion 
upon  these  questions,  from  tiie  extreme  and 
almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  apjilying 
answers  to  cases  in  which  the  facts  are  not 
brought  judicially  before  them.  The  facts 
of  each  particular  case  must  of  necessity 
present  tliemselves  in  endless  variety,  and 
with  every  shade  of  difTerenrc  ;  atid  as  it  is 
their  duty  to  declare  the  law  uj)on  each  par- 
ticular case,  on  facts  proved  before  them, 
and  hearing  argument  of  coun.sel  thereon, 
they  deem  it  at  once  impracticable,  and,  at 


the  same  time,  dangerous  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  if  it  were  practicable,  to 
attempt  to  make  minute  applications  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  answers  given  by 
them  to  your  Lordships'  questions."  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  and  so  he 
maintained  that  the  jury  were  to  decide  upon 
the  facts  adduced  in  evidence  before  them. 
He  warned  the  jury  not  to  be  actuated  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  by  any  dread  of 
attacks  from  without.  He  well  remembered 
that,  after  the  trial  of  the  unhappy  Scotch- 
man, Daniel  M'Naughten,  a  cry  was  raised 
that  juries  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  too 
lenient  a  view  of  matters  of  this  description  ; 
and  this  cry  led  to  the  questions  read  by  his 
learned  friend  being  put  to  the  judges.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  juries  had  not 
done  their  duty  because  M'Naughten  escaped, 
and  Mr.  Touchet  was  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  insanity.  He  repeated  there  that 
the  jury  were  to  decide  the  momentous 
question  now  before  them  on  the  facts  in 
proof,  and  on  them  alone.  The  simple 
question  for  them  was,  whether  or  not,  on 
the  e^ddence,  they  were  of  ojiinion  that  the 
prisoner,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act, 
was  a  responsible  being,  and  knew  the  con- 
sequences of  that  act,  and  was  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong. 
The  learned  counsel  then  went  through  the 
evidence  with  great  force  and  ability,  urging 
on  the  jury  the  medical  evidence  of  Mr. 
Burton,  the  surgeon,  who  had  prescribed  for 
the  prisoner,  the  absence  of  all  motive  for 
the  commission  of  the  act,  and  the  strange 
wildness  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
committed,  as  all  being  calculated  to  show 
that  at  the  time  the  jtrisoner  could  not  have 
been  a  responsible  agent.  The  learned  gen- 
tleman concluded  an  eloquent  appeal  by 
calling  upon  the  jury  not  to  shed  the  blood 
of  the  unhappy  girl  at  the  bar  upon  a  public 
scaffold,  but,  by  a  verdict  of  insanity,  to 
spare  her  life,  and  consign  her  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  life  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. 

Lord  Denman  then  proceeded  to  sum  up 
the  evidence,  which  he  recapitulated  at 
length  with  great  minuteness,  and  stated  that 
the  question  was  one  of  fact,  and  entirely  for 
the  jury.  The  (juestion  was,  whether  the 
prisoner,  at  the  time  she  committed  the  fatal 
net,  was  not  responsible  for  it  by  reason  of  a 
deranged  state  of  mind.  It  was  for  them  to 
decide  that  question  on  the  evidence  adduced. 

The  jury  retired  at  half-past  1  o'clock, 
and  after  an  absence  of  half  an  hour,  came 
into  court,  when  the  foreman  delivered  the 
following  verdict  : — "  That  from  the  de- 
rangement of  the  system,  which  led  to  great 
excitement  in  the  prisoner  at  the  time  she 
committed  the  art,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
she  was  not  responsible  for  her  actions." 

Lord  Dknman. — That  is,  in  fact,  a  ver- 
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diet  of  Not  Guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
Let  it  be  so  entered. 

The  prisoner,  who  was  ordered  by  the 
Court  to  be  detained  during  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure,  was  then  removed  from  the  bar.* 


5!clcctton5  from  goutnab. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

ON  THE  CO-OPERATIOX  OF  THE  FIBROUS 
PERICARDIUM  WITH  THE  VENTRICLES,  IN 
ACCELERATING  THE  FLOW  OF  BLOOD  INTO 
THE  AURICLES. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Walsh,  of  Worcester,  suggests 
that  the  fibrous  pericardium  is,  through  the 
medium  of  the  ventricles,  the  passive  means 
by  which  tlie  auricles  are  filled,  and,  more 
especially,  that  it  is  the  agent  by  which, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  the 
blood  from  the  inferior  cava  is  made  to  enter 
the  right  auricle.  The  grounds  upon  which 
Mr.  Walsh  forms  his  hypothesis  appear  to 
be  as  follows.  He  states  that  "  the  pericar- 
dium is  completely  in  the  form  of  a  tent, 
having  its  base  at  the  diaphragm,  and  its 
apex  at  the  aorta  and  great  vessels  of  the 
heart.  This  tent  is  kept,  during  life,  in  a 
state  of  extension,  superiorly  by  the  elastic 
tissue  in  the  aorta,  or  great  vessels  of  the 
neck  ;  anteriorly  by  its  close  apposition  to 
the  sternum,  posteriorly  by  its  relations  with 
the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  inferiorlyby 
its  attachment  to  the  central  tendon"  (of  the 
diaphragm).  Then,  that  the  pericardium 
"  maintains  its  cavity,  in  a  state  of  health, 
nearly  always  of  the  same  dimensions." 
"  Now,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  anato- 
mically that  the  two  cavities"  (auricle  and 
ventricle)  "  together  with  their  contained 
blood,  always  occupy  a  given  space,  and  if 
that  space  is  always  maintained  of  the  same 
dimensions  by  the  pericardium,  it  is  clear, 
that  as  the  ventricle  contracts,  and  throws 
its  blood  out  of  the  pericardium,  the  loss 
within  that  sac  must  be  made  up  by  an 
influx  of  blood  into  the  auricle  equivalent  to 
that  displaced  by  the  ventricle."  He  as- 
cribes this  to  the  production  of  a  tendency  to 
a  vacuum  within  the  unyielding  pericardium 
at  the  moment  the  ventricles  contract. — 
Provincial  Med.  and  Sur.  Journal. 

[Remarks. — The  author's  views  are  con- 
veyed in  a  rather  obscure  manner.  But, 
although  almost  entirely  hypothetical,  and 
scarcely  admitting  of  experimental  proof, 
they  deserve  attention.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  return  of  the  systemic  venous  blood 
is  effected  by  any  single  train  of  actions. 
The  impelling  force  of  the  left  ventricle, 
hydrostatic  pressure,  the  action  of  muscular 
and  atmospheric  compression  on  the  veins, 

*  Abridged  from  the  Time*  Report. 


the  respirator}'  movements,  together  probably 
with  other  influences,  may  all  combine  to 
produce  this  result ;  but  few  of  these,  acting 
singly,  could  fill  the  right  auricle ;  and, 
indeed,  the  process  suggested  by  Mr.  Walsh, 
could  it  be  proved  actually  to  take  place, 
must  only  exert  an  accessory  or  secondary 
influence  in  returning  the  blood.  The  fact 
that  the  circulation  may  continue  without 
apparent  interruption  for  years  after  the 
pericardial  cavity  has  become  obliterated  by 
close  adhesions,  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove 
this.  But  nature  is  never  poor  in  resources, 
employing  many  trains  of  agencies  to  eflect 
each  of  her  operations,  and  the  whole  of  these 
I  act  together  for  the  same  end ;  still,  some 
of  them  being  less  absolutely  essential  than 
others,  the  failure  of  one  does  not,  of 
necessity,  involve  the  cessation  of  the  pro- 
cess.— Ed.  Gaz.] 

PATHOLOGY. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  BREASTS  IN  A  MALE 
ATROPHY  OF  THE  GENITAL  ORGANS. 

A  MAN,  aged  55,  originally  a  quarryman  at 
Rochester,  but  afterwards  one  of  the  British 
Legion  in  Spain,  was  presented  to  the  Shef- 
field Medical  Society,  having  a  remarkable 
development  of  the  breasts.  He  stated  that 
he  had  been  very  healthy,  had  three  children, 
the  eldest  twenty-five,  the  youngest  would 
have  been  between  eight  and  nine  years  of 
age;  that  in  an  engagement  in  Spain,  he  tried 
to  jump  over  a  trench,  but,  being  laden  with 
his  knapsack,  failed,  and  fell  with  his  chest 
against  the  opposite  margin.  He  received  a 
blow  on  the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  and 
falling  some  depth,  received  a  violent  blow 
on  the  occiput,  which  rendered  him  insen- 
sible. He  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  R.  Al- 
cock  for  some  time.  Since  that  period  the 
mammae  have  gradually  increased  in  size,  his 
voice  has  diminished  in  power,  his  beard  has 
diminished,  the  right  testicle  has  diminished 
to  a  very  small  size,  and  the  left  is  still  di- 
minishing, and  he  has  had  no  sexual  desire 
since.  He  is  partially  paralyzed  on  the  right 
side,  and  moves  about  very  much  bent.  Skin 
fair  and  soft ;  beard  very  thin  and  soft ; 
voice  weak,  mammae  pendulous,  nipples 
rather  prominent,  the  glands  very  large  and 
distinct,  penis  small  and  shrivelled  ;  right 
testicle  having  the  feeling  of  coudensed  mem- 
brane, left  of  a  moderate  size,  but  not  firm, 
and  tender  on  pressure  ;  the  pelvic  region 
round,  more  like  that  of  a  woman,  not  pre- 
senting the  angular  appearance  of  the  male.* 
He  denies  having  ever  had  venereal  disease 
or  taken  any  quantity  of  mercury. 

Cases  were  mentioned  of  enlargement  of 
the  breasts  in  the  male,  related  in  the  "  Phi- 

*  This  must  have  been  an  accidental  coinci- 
dence depending  on  original  conformation.— Ed. 
Gaz. 
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losophical  Transactions,"  voL  41  ;  and  in 
Captain  Franklin's  "Journey  to  the  Polar 
Regions,"  and  of  emasculation  consequent 
upon  blows  or  wounds  of  the  occiput,  re- 
lated by  Larrey  in  his  "  Clinique  Chirurgi- 
cale,"  and  by  Hennen  in  lus  "  Military 
Surgery."  There  was  no  appearance  of  ab- 
scess in  the  mammae. — Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

SANGUIXEODS  CEREBRAL  APOPLKXY  IX   A 
CHILD  ELEVEN  DAYS  OLD. 

From  the  researches  of  Rochaux  and  others 
it  appears  that  cerebral  haemorrhage  seldom 
occurs  till  after  fifty.  However,  cases  of  it 
have  been  observed  at  all  ages.  M.  Billard 
mentions  one  where  it  occurred  three  days 
after  birth,  and  M.  Serres  another  in  a  child 
three  months  old.*  The  following  instance 
came  under  the  observation  of  Dr.  Alex.  D. 
Campbell. 

The  infant  was  a  stout  healthy  male,  and 
until  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he 
died,  had  shown  no  symptoms  of  disease. 
About  seven  a.m.  he  vomited  frequently, 
and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  was 
suddenly  seized  with  violent  convulsions, 
tossing  about  the  head  and  limbs,  rolling  the 
eyes,  and  accompanying  these  movements 
with  loud  shrieks  ;  in  this  state  he  was  found 
by  the  gentleman  who  was  requested  to  visit 
him.  The  pulse  was  at  this  time  extremely 
rapid  and  hard,  the  pupils  were  contracted, 
the  head  hot ;  but  the  body  and  legs,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  felt  cold  to  the  touch,  and 
attempts  to  vomit  were  occasionally  made. 
The  child  was  immediately  placed  in  a  warm 
bath,  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water  were  ap- 
plied to  the  head,  and  a  powder  composed  of 
calomel  and  scammony  administered.  Leeches 
were  afterwards  applied  to  tlie  head,  and,  as 
the  bowels  remained  unmoved,  a  second 
powder  was  given  in  two  hours  :  the  symp- 
toms remained  unabated.  At  noon  the  child 
appeared  to  labour  under  all  the  symptoms 
of  compression  of  the  brain,  precisely  similar 
to  those  generally  observed  in  the  last  stage 
of  acute  hydrocephalus ;  the  convulsive 
movements  of  the  limbs  had  subsided  ;  it 
emitted  occasionally  a  low  moan  ;  the  pupils 
of  both  eyes  were  widely  dilated,  and  the 
pulse  was  frequent,  small,  and  feeble.  A 
blister  was  now  applied  to  the  head,  and  two 
grains  of  calomel,  with  five  of  jalap,  ordered 
to  be  given  every  second  hour  until  the 
bowels  were  moved.  The  child,  however, 
never  showed  the  slightest  signs  of  amend- 
ment, and  died  between  six  and  seven  the 
same  evening.  On  opening  the  cranium 
after  death,  the  superficial  vessels  of  the 
brain  were  found  distended  with  blood,  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right 
hemisphere   appeared    a   small   ecchymosed 
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spot,  situated  under  the  arachnoid.  This 
was  found  to  be  the  apex  of  a  clot,  nearly  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  half  a  small  walnut- 
shell,  with  the  concavity  directed  upward  ; 
the  blood  was  of  the  consistence  and  colour 
of  thin  currant-jelly.  Dr.  Campbell  ex- 
amined portions  of  the  brain  adjacent  to  the 
clot  microscopically,  and  found  that  it  con- 
tained none  of  the  corpuscles  characteristic 
of  inflammatory  softening.  The  other  parts 
of  the  brain  were  less  firm  than  usual,  espe- 
cially in  the  affected  hemisphere,  which 
seemed  as  if  infiltrated  with  colourless  se- 
rum. The  brain  presented  no  other  abnor- 
mal appearance.  No  marks  of  violence 
appeared  upon  any  part  of  the  body. — 
Abridged  from  Northern  Journ.  of  Med. 

SURGERY. 

PERINEAL  AND  LUMBAR  OPERATIONS  FOR 
ARTIFICIAL  ANUS.  SURGICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  IRELAND. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  this  Society,  Sir  P. 
Crampton,  the  President,  communicated 
some  facts  tending  to  settle  the  hitherto  un- 
decided point  as  to  whether  the  power  of  re- 
taining the  ffeces  continues  after  the-  peri- 
neal operation  for  artificial  anus  as  recom- 
mended by  M.  Amussat.  He  detailed  the 
results  of  an  operation  for  artificial  anus 
performed  by  M.  Amussat  in  a  child  about 
nine  years  since.  During  the  subsequent 
period  he  (Sir  Philip)  had  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  examining  the  condition  of  the 
child.  The  nature  of  the  congenital  defor- 
mity was  as  follows  : — "  Tlie  vagina  and 
anus  were  both  naturally  formed  externally, 
but  the  recto-vaginal  septum  was  deficient 
above,  and  only  existed  inferiorly  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  one-third  of  an  inch,  so  that 
the  finger  could  be  passed  from  either  canal 
into  the  other.  The  ujiper  portion  of  the 
rectum  had  no  communication  with  the 
cioaea  common  to  the  vagina  and  the  anal 
portion  of  the  rectum,  but  its  closed  extre- 
mity could  be  felt  at  a  height  of  about  two 
inches  towards  the  left  sacro- sciatic  angle. 
The  anus  thus  communicated  directly  with 
the  vagina  above  the  imperfect  septum  al- 
ready mentioned,  but  had  no  connection  with 
the  rectum,  which  terminated  two  inches 
above  it,  and  was,  in  fact,  properly  speak- 
ing, deficient  to  that  extent.  Under  these 
circumstances  M.  Amussat  determined  to 
make  an  incision  anterior  to  the  coccyx,  but 
posterior  to  and  not  involving  the  vaginal 
anus,  to  detach  the  jjosterior  wall  of  the  va- 
gina from  the  coccyx  and  sacrum  with  the 
ringer  or  the  knife,  to  reach  the  cul  de  sac 
of  the  rectum,  seize  it  with  a  hook,  detach 
its  entire  circumference  rather  with  the 
finger  than  by  the  knife,  draw  it  down  to 
the  external  wound,  open  it  freely,  give  exit 
to  the  meconium,  and  secure,  by  points  of 
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interrupted  suture,  the  edges  of  the  opening 
in  the  intestine  to  the  lips  of  the  cutaneous 
wound."  For  two  months  the  child  went 
on  well,  the  opening  being  maintained  by  the 
introduction  of  an  ivory  stopper,  not  much 
thicker  than  a  full-sized  quill.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  stojiper,  however,  became 
more  and  more  difficult  every  day,  and,  at 
length,  it  was  found  impossible  to  introduce 
it.  The  child  was  then  brought  to  Sir  P. 
Crampton,  in  the  following  state  : — She 
passed,  with  considerable  pain,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  semi-fluid  freces,  and  appeared  in 
great  agony,  under  which  she  must  very  soon 
have  sunk.  He  enlarged  the  opening  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  receive  a  bougie  of  suf- 
ficient size,  the  introduction  of  which  it  is 
still  necessary  to  repeat  for  a  few  hours  al- 
most every  day.  Sir  Philip  considered  that 
this  case  resolved  the  doubtful  question,  as 
it  appears  that  the  rectum  has  full  power  of 
retaining  the  ffcces,  and  proved  that  M. 
Blandin's  apprehension  that  incontinence  of 
faeces  must  be  the  result  of  the  perineal  ope- 
ration, in  consequence  of  the  non-existence 
of  a  sphincter,  is  without  foundation.  Dr. 
R.  Coulter  then  read  the  history  of  a  case 
in  which  Sir  P.  Crampton  had  operated  on 
a  male  infant,  for  imperforate  anus,  about 
four  years  previously.  A  septum  (evidently 
of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  structure)  had  ex- 
isted about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
anus.  On  the  third  day  after  birth  Sir  P. 
Crampton  passed  up  Weiss's  exploratory 
needle  through  the  septum,  withdrew  it,  and 
found  that  its  groove  was  filled  with  meco- 
nium. This  having  decided  the  nature  of 
the  contents  he  at  once  introduced  a  large- 
sized  trocar  through  the  septum,' and  imme- 
diately the  meconium  gushed  out  with  con- 
siderable force.  A  small  flexible  hollow 
bougie  was  kept  constantly  introduced,  its 
size  being  increased  weekly  until  the  largest 
could  be  introduced.  This  had  the  efl"ect  of 
keeping  open  the  aperture,  and  preventing 
any  contraction,  and  after  the  expiration  of 
four  months  it  was  not  found  requisite  to 
u»v,  the  instruments  further.  After  the  lapse 
of  six  months  Dr.  Coulter  had  no  occasion 
to  attend  upon  the  child.  At  present  the 
child  was  well-grown,  and  appeared  in  excel- 
lent health.  At  the  distance  of  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  above  the  anus  a  contrac- 
tion existed  in  the  rectum,  like  the  remnant 
of  a  membranous  diaphragm  with  an  annular 
perforation  in  its  centre,  through  which  the 
end  of  the  little  finger  could  be  passed  by 
exerting  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure.  The 
mother  stated  that  the  passage  of  the  faeces 
appeared  to  be  unattended  with  pain  or  dif- 
ficulty. Dr.  O'Beirne  conceived  that  M. 
Amussat's  case  produced  abundant  evidence 
of  the  fact  which  he  himself  had  endeavoured 
to  establish,  viz.  that  the  existence  of  a 
sphincter  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 


retention  of  the  faeces.  His  work  would,  he 
believed,  be  found  to  furnish  an  explanation 
of  that  point,  which  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  contracted  state  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  rectum.  From  inquiries  he  had  made  of 
several  obstetric  authorities,  it  appeared  to 
be  the  conjoint  opinion  of  those  gentlemen 
that  when,  in  parturition,  the  child  has  torn 
through  the  whole  recto -vaginal  septum,  the 
mother  is  known  to  possess  the  full  power  of 
retaining  the  faces.  Dr.  O'B.,  in  illustrat- 
ing the  safety  with  which  the  most  obstinate 
constriction  of  the  bowel,  in  what  is  called 
"  spasmodic  stricture"  of  the  rectum,  may 
be  overcome,  described  the  manner  in  which 
the  lower  bowel  is  affected  in  cases  of  teta- 
nus. Of  all  the  diseases  in  which  constipa- 
tion is  most  obstinate  tetanus  is  certainly  the 
one.  In  some  cases  of  this  disease,  which 
had  terminated  fatally,  he  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing the  instrument  to  a  considerable  height, 
but  only  by  means  of  long-continued,  gra- 
dually increasing,  and  determined  pressure 
against  the  point  of  resistance  :  when  he  first 
used  this  force  he  remembered  the  instru- 
ment passed  rapidly  upwards,  as  if  through 
a  narrow  ring,  giving  to  his  hand  a  sensation 
as  if  he  had  perforated  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tine ;  accordingly,  he  withdrew  the  tube,  and 
was  much  pleased  to  see  its  extremity  coated 
with  faeces,  and  bearing  no  marks  of  blood. 
This  circumstance  had  occurred  to  him  in 
many  instances.  In  those  cases  it  was 
found,  after  death,  that  the  whole  of  the 
colon  was  so  enormously  distended  as  to 
conceal  the  other  intestines,  and  to  equal  in 
size  the  thigh  of  a  very  large  man,  while  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  rectum  was  contracted 
to  the  diameter  of  a  barrel  of  a  quill ;  but 
felt  much  firmer,  and  this  without  appear- 
ances of  any  organic  change  in  the  structures 
of  the  part,  or  any  sign  of  thickening  other 
than  that  caused  by  the  powerful  contraction 
of  its  fibres  upon  themselves. 

During  the  discussion  allusion  was  made 
to  the  fact  that,  in  the  formation  of  an  artifi- 
ficial  anus  in  the  lumbar  colon,  the  great  dif- 
ficulty  arises  from  the  want  of  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  colon  from  the  small 
intestine.  Sir  P.  Crampton,  however,  men- 
tioned that  M.  Amussat  has  discovered  a 
sign,  which,  if  not  actually  diagnostic  (for 
perhaps  it  could  not  always  be  appreciated) 
yet  bid  fair  to  do  much  towards  removing  the 
difficulty  in  question,  and  had  actually  re- 
moved it  in  M.  A.'s  last  operation  :  this 
sign  rested  on  the  fact  that  the  small  intes- 
tines sustained  a  motion  of  alternate  ascent 
and  descent  corresponding  to  expiration  and 
inspiration,  in  which  the  lumbar  colons  did 
not  participate  ;  if,  therefore,  the  exposed  in- 
testine presented  this  oscillation,  it  was  small 
intestine ;  if  it  did  not,  it  might  be  presumed 
to  be  the  colon. — Abridged  from  the  Dublin 
Medical  Press,  March  6,  1845. 
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UPON  THE  THREE  IMAGES  OF  THE  EYE. 
BY  M.  MAGNE. 

A  RECEXT  number  of  the  Gazette  Medicale  de 
Paris  contains  an  article  by  M.  Magne,  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Sanson's,  recalling  the  at- 
tention of  oculists  to  a  discovery  of  his  late 
preceptor's,  which  it  was  supposed  would 
afford  much  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of 
doubtful  cases  of  cataract.  As  the  subject 
has  attracted  but  little  attention  in  this 
country,  we  present  our  readers  with  the 
principal  parts  of  the  paper  in  cjuestion.  M. 
Magne  remarks  that  it  was  first  observed  by 
Professor  Sanson  in  1836,  2nd  publicly  an- 
nounced in  1837,  that  when  a  candle  is  placed 
before  an  amaurotic  eye,  the  pupil  of  which 
has  been  previously  dilated,  three  images 
of  the  flame,  succeeding  each  other  from 
before  backwards,  are  visible.  The  first  or 
anterior  one,  and  the  best  defined,  is  erect ; 
the  second,  or  middle  one,  more  indistinct,  is 
inverted  ;  and  the  third  and  most  obscure 
is  erect  like  the  first.  This  observation  was 
confirmed  and  elucidated  both  by  the  ex- 
periments of  the  professor  himself,  and  those 
of  his  pupils  MM.  Bardinet  and  Pigne, — 
from  which  it  was  concluded  that  the  an- 
terior image  is  produced  by  the  cornea, 
the  middle  or  inverted  one  by  the  posterior 
segment  of  the  crystalline  capsule,  and  the 
posterior  image  by  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  capsule.  Opacity  of  the  cornea  destroys 
all  three  images  ;  opacity  of  the  anterior 
capsule  causes  the  disappearance  of  the  two 
posterior  ;  opacity  of  the  posterior  segment 
of  the  capsule  destroys  the  inverted  image. 
The  experience  of  M.  Pasquet  was  in  har- 
mony with  these  results,  and  led  to  the 
inference  that  a  cataract  even  in  the  com- 
mencement might  always  be  distinguished 
from  amaurosis  and  glaucoma. 

This  discovery  appeared  likely  to  be  of 
the  greatest  service  in  ophthalmic  surgery. 
How  comes  it,  then,  says  M.  Magne,  that  it 
has  now  almost  fallen  into  oblivion  ?  This 
seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  procedure  of  M.  Sanson  requires  for  its 
effectual  adoption  the  observance  of  certain 
rules, — inattention  to  which  may  have  oc- 
casioned the  formation  of  erroneous  con- 
clusions. The  first  precaution  is  an  in- 
dispensable one  ;  viz.,  that  of  dilating  the 
pupil  ])reviously  to  resorting  to  the  test. 
The  field  of  the  pupil  is  indeed  very  limited, 
and  the  presence  of  the  candle  has  the  effect 
of  diminishing  it  still  further, — so  that  with- 
out this  preparatory  measure  we  may  be 
compelled  to  seek  for  the  images  in  a  circle 
of  not  more  than  -ith  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  most  practised  eye  could  with  difficulty 
distinguish  the  appearances  presented  in  so 
narrow  a  compass.  Under  such  circum- 
stances a  surgeon  may  find  the  two  posterior 
images  absent,  and  not  extending  his  in- 
vestigation further,  may  think  himself  jus- 


tified in  concluding  the  eye  submitted  to  his 
examination  to  be  affected  with  cataract ;  at 
a  later  period  the  mistake  is  discovered,  and 
to  the  insufficiency  of  the  test  is  conse- 
quently ascribed  the  error,  which  would  not 
have  arisen,  had  the  pupil  been  dilated. 

Another  and  no  less  important  precept  is, 
that  the  examination  of  the  eye  should  take 
place  in  a  darkened  room, — otherwise  the 
light  will  occasion  reflections  upon  the  eye, 
which  may  simulate  the  images  of  the 
candle,  or  prevent  their  being  distinguished. 

There  are  two  forms  of  incipient  cataract, 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the 
triple  image ;  viz.  where  the  cataract  is  so 
slight,  as  to  consist  merely  in  a  faint 
cloudiness,  though  which  the  rays  of  light 
penetrate  without  difficulty  ; — and  secondly, 
where  the  opacity,  commencing  at  the  cir- 
cumference, has  affected  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  lens. 

The  surgeon  who,  having  recognised  the 
three  images  in  these  cases,  has  hence  in- 
ferred that  there  was  no  cataract,  loses  con- 
fidence in  the  value  of  the  test,  when 
advancing  time  proves  his  prognosis  to 
have  been  erroneous. 

These  cases  are  certainly  embarrassing, 
but  it  is  possible  to  avoid  mistake.  If  the 
deviation  from  the  healthy  state  consist  in 
a  slight  shade  merely,  the  images  do  not  re- 
semble those  seen  in  a  healthy  or  amaurotic 
eye  ;  the  anterior  one  alone  is  brilliant,  and 
the  others  are  so  pale,  that  this  character  is 
sufficient  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  sur- 
geon, and,  united  with  other  signs,  determine 
his  opinion.  If  the  lens  is  affected  but  at  a 
limited  point,  and  this  is  not  presented  to  the 
candle,  three  images  will  be  seen ;  yet  the 
failure  of  vision  cannot  be  attributed  either 
to  amaurosis  or  glaucoma.  In  this  case  it 
is  necessary  that  the  eye  should  be  moved 
in  various  directions,  and  an  object  re- 
peatedly presented  to  it ; — when  the  object 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cataract 
it  will  not  be  seen  by  the  patient.  Warned 
by  this  fact  the  surgeon  will  move  the  candle 
oi)posite  the  point  indicated,  and  will  t&en 
observe  but  one  or  two  images  according  fut 
the  Opacity  is  in  the  anterior  or  posterior 
])art  of  the  lens ;  he  may  then  boldly  pro- 
nounce the  disease  to  be  cataract. 

PHARINIACY. 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  NITROUS  ETHER. 

M.  Pedroni  finds  that  he  can  obtain  nitrous 
ether  without  any  violent  reaction,  by  em- 
ploying the  following  jiroportions  of  sub- 
stances :  1 1  parts  of  crystallized  nitrate  of 
ammonia ;  8  parts  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
9  parts  of  alcohol.  The  mixture  is  simply 
distilled,  and  a  little  aldehyde  is  formed 
during  the  process. — Anmiaire  de  CJiimie, 
18-i3. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURE  ON  SURGERY, 

At  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 

By  W.  Lawrence,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

[Reported  by  Mr.  Holmes  Coote.] 

Wound  of  the  hand;  death  from  secondary 
internal  inflammations.  Large  adipons 
tumor  in  the  scrotum.  Chronic  abscesses , 
with  thick  and  firm  cysts,  resembling 
tumors.  Cyst  under  the  stei-no-cleido- 
mastoideus  containing  an  hydatid. 

I  HAVE  before  mc,  gentlemen,  for  your  in- 
spection, the  morbid  parts  removed  from 
the  body  of  a  patient,  who  died  in  the  hos- 
pital yesterday  of  a  disease  very  interesting 
from  the  succession  of  pathological  phe- 
nomena which  it  presents,  and  important 
in  a  practical  point  of  view  from  its  fatal 
progress,  which  we  are  unable  to  arrest. 

Incised  wound  of  the  hand  followed  by  in- 
flammation ;  death  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  from  secondary  internal  inflamma- 
tions. 

il.  H.  admitted  with  a  severe  incised 
wound  from  a  chaff-cutting  machine,  over 
the  ring  finger  of  the  right  hand,  which  had 
partially  opened  the  articulation  of  the  first 
phalanx  with  the  metacarpal  bone. 

Inflammation  of  the  hand  came  on,  ter- 
minating in  suppuration  ;  this  was  treated 
by  general  and  local  bleeding,  with  other 
suitable  measures.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
rigors  began,  and  gradually  increased  in 
frequency  and  severity,  until  the  patient  was 
worn  out. 

I  now  proceed  to  read  a  report  of  the 
case  and  of  the  appearances  presented  upon 
dissection.  Moses  Hocking,  set.  20,  a 
healthy  man,  of  temperate  habits,  received, 
Ap  il  14th,  a  severe  wound  on  the  ring 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  which  partially 
opened  the  metacarpal  articulation.  Con- 
siderable haemorrhage  followed,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  tie  one  of  the  digital  arteries. 
The  integuments  having  been  brought  to- 
gether by  three  sutures,  the  limb  was  put  on 
an  inclined  plane,  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
patient  in  bed,  with  the  hand  elevated,  and 
the  latter  was  covered  with  cold  lotion. 

IGth. — The  back  of  the  hand  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  wound  is  inflamed,  and  the 
patient  is  hot  and  feverish. 

The  sutures  were  removed.     Hirud.  viii. 

Haust.  Sennee  co.  statim.     ]Milk  diet. 
Subsequently  Haust.  Ammonics  Acetatis. 
c.  Liq.   Ant.  Pot.  Tart.  5J.  4tis  horis. 
Cataplasma  Lini. 

17th. — The  whole  back  of  the  hand   is 


much  swollen  and  inflamed ;  the  tumefac- 
tion extends  to  the  forearm  ;  pulse  fuU  ; 
tongue  coated  with  a  brownish  fur  ;  com- 
plains of  being  hot  and  thirsty. 

Hirudines  xii. ;  Cataplasma  Lini. 

^  Mist.  Ammon.  Acet.  c.  Liq.  Ant.  Pot. 
Tart. 

18th. — The  swelling  and  redness  of  the 
hand  are  increased,  and  extend  both  to  its 
psdmar  and  dorsal  aspect.  He  complains  of 
considerable  pain  in  the  part. 

V.  S.  ad  ^xviii.  from  a  vein  of  the  affected 
limb.  The  blood  was  buffV-d  and  cupped; 
the  hand  was  much  paler  after  the  venesec- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  pain 
returned. 

Hirudines  xii. 

From  this  time  the  tumefaction  and  red- 
ness subsided,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound 
became  healthy.  Matter  formed  both  in  the 
back  and  palm  of  the  hand,  and  was  evacu- 
ated by  puncture.  The  opening  in  the  vein 
did  not  close  ;  a  smaU  quantity  of  thin  dis- 
charge escaped  from  time  to  time  ;  but  there 
was  neither  swelling  nor  pain  in  the  course 
of  the  venous  trunks. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  in  the  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  hand  so  frequently  seen 
in  the  hospital,  as  the  consequence  of  ne- 
glected injuries,  often  trivial,  the  quickest  and 
most  eff"ectual  mode  of  relief  is  to  open  a 
vein  of  the  affected  limb.  The  blood  thus 
drawn  often  presents  the  inflammatory  cha- 
racter as  strongly  marked  as  in  pleurisy, 
and  free  depletion  is  sometimes  required  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  mischief.  If  we 
allow  inflammation  to  establish  itself  in  the 
deep-seated  structures  of  the  palm,  and  to 
extend  under  the  annular  ligament  to  the 
forearm,  it  leads  to  suppuration,  and  to  in- 
terstitial deposition  of  fibrine,  and  ultimately 
to  thickening,  induration,  and  agglutination 
of  these  important  parts,  so  as  seriously  to 
impair  the  motions  of  the  hand,  and  often  to 
render  it  nearly  useless. 

May  1st. — Just  one  fortnight  from  the 
date  of  admission,  the  progress  of  the  case 
having  been  altogether  favourable,  he  had 
an  attack  in  the  morning  resembling  a  fit 
of  ague  :  the  face,  and  whole  surface  of  the 
body  became  deadly  pale  ;  he  complained  of 
being  cold,  although  he  did  not  feel  so  to  the 
touch ;  the  countenance  was  anxious,  the 
pulse  feeble,  and  so  rajnd  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  being  counted,  and  he  shivered  so 
violently  as  to  shake  the  whole  bed.  After 
a  time  the  face  became  flushed,  the  surface 
of  the  body  covered  with  perspiration,  the 
pulse  beat  less  rapidly,  and  increased  in 
power. 

For  the  four  succeeding  days  these  rigors 
returned  about  once  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  but  not  at  regTilar  periods.  During 
the  intenals  the  pulse  remained  at  120 ;  the 
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skin  was  hot  and  dry  ;  the  tongue  coated 
with  a  brown  fur,  and  the  countenance  re- 
tained its  anxious  look. 

May  2d. — Hyd.  Chlor.  gr.  ir.  statim. 
Enema  Vesp.  si  opus  sit. 

May  5th. — He  has  had  three  rigors  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-four  hours  :  the  surface 
of  the  body  is  sallow  ;  the  conjunctiva  of 
both  eyes  tinged  with  yellow  ;  the  counte- 
nance is  more  anxious,  and,  though  he  does 
not  complain,  he  is  restless  and  uneasy ; 
bowels  open,  motions  liquid  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour. 

Quinse  disulphatis,  gr.  v.  3tiis  horis. 

May  Gth. — He  had  two  rigors  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  less  severe  than  the 
preceding  ones  ;  a  third  occurred  during  the 
afternoon.  He  complains  of  pain  about  tlie 
left  hip-joint  and  in  the  situation  of  the 
bladder.  The  recti  abdominis  are  rigid  and 
unyielding. 

The  lower  part  of  the  right  lung  is  dull 
upon  percussion.  Auscultation  detects 
some  small  crepitation  in  the  left  lung  near 
the  axilla.  He  complains  of  general  aching 
pains  in  the  limbs. 

May  7th. — He  was  delirious  for  a  few 
hours  during  last  night ;  complains  of  severe 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  right  side  of 
the  chest.  His  countenance  is  anxious  and 
haggard  ;  the  skin  has  a  decidedly  yellow 
tinge;  pulse  140.  Expiration  short  and 
hurried. 

He  has  had  one  rigor  during  the  night, 
and  another  this  morning,  both  of  a  less  se- 
vere character.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  necessary  to  discontinue  the  quinine, 
under  which,  however,  the  violence  of  the 
rigors  had  been  lessened. 

Omitte  Quinae  disulph.  Hirud.  viij. 
lateri  dextro  ;  Vini  rubri  Jiv.  quotidie. 

The  pain  in  the  side  was  but  little  relieved 
by  the  application  of  the  leeches. 

Emp.  Lyttee  lateri  dextro. 

He  had  one  or  two  rigors  during  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  sunk  rapidly  during 
the  night. 

May  Sth. — Expired  at  6  a.m. 

Examination,  six  hours  after  death. — 
The  right  side  of  the  chest  contained 
about  half  a  pint  of  greenish  coloured  pus. 
The  pleura  was  vascular,  and  flakes  of  soft 
lymph  had  recently  been  (lc|)osited  on  its 
surface.  There  were  ]>artial  slight  adhe- 
sions. Deposits  of  fibrine  not  exceeding 
the  size  of  a  filbert,  and  of  light  yellow 
colour,  were  scattered  irregularly  through 
the  substance  of  the  right  lung,  seated  prin- 
cipally on  the  surface,  so  as  to  be  visible 
through  the  pleura,  and  most  numerous  in 
the  middle  and  inferior  lobes.     The  left  lung 


contained  a  few  similar  depositions.  When 
cut  through,  the  section  appeared  solid,  but 
a  little  greyish  puriform  fluid  of  tolerable 
thickness  could  be  squeezed  out  of  the  sur- 
face by  gently  pressing  a  knife  over  it. 
Around  these  deposits,  the  pulmonary  sub- 
stance was  of  a  deep  livid  red,  and  consoli- 
dated, and  the  two  lower  lobes  of  the  right 
lung  were  generally  in  a  state  of  active  con- 
gestion, yielding  on  pressure  a  rust-coloured 
or  bloody  fluid.  The  heart  was  healthy ; 
the  blood  in  its  cavities  dark  coloured,  and 
fluid. 

The  liver  contained  an  abscess  filled  with 
greenish  pus  in  the  right  lobe,  near  the  gall- 
bladder, about  the  size  of  a  large  hen's  egg. 
The  gland  for  some  extent  around  was  soft 
and  vascular.  There  were  one  or  two  small 
purulent  de])0sits  similar  to  those  in  the 
lungs.  The  blood  in  the  portal  and  hepatic 
veins  was  mixed  with  air. 

The  cellular  texture  around  the  prostate 
was  swelled,  reddened,  and  condensed,  by 
recent  inflammation,  adhering  closely  so  as 
to  form  one  compact  body  with  the  gland. 
There  were  several  small  deposits  of  fibrine 
in  the  left  lobe  and  the  adjacent  tissue.  The 
coats  of  the  veins  in  this  neighbourhood 
were  tliickened,  and  thickish  yellow  pus 
could  be  squeezed  from  their  divided  orifices 
in  considerable  quantity.  The  cellular  tex- 
ture connecting  the  bladder  to  the  pelvis 
was  inflamed  in  a  slighter  degree,  but  the 
bladder  itself  was  healthy.  In  other  situa- 
tions of  the  abdomen,  the  cellular  tissue,  in 
portions  of  small  extent,  presented  a  bright 
yellowish  colour,  without  being  inflamed, 
from  slight  infiltration  with  a  yellow  fluid. 

The  bursa  under  tlie  left  psoas  and 
iliacus  muscles,  and  the  hip-joint  with  whicli 
the  bursa  freely  communicated,  were  filled 
with  well  formed  yellow  pus  ;  the  surface  of 
the  synovial  membrane  was  red,  the  articular 
cartilages  healthy. 

The  right  hip-joint  contained  an  increased 
quantity  of  synovia,  which  was  opaque,  and 
mixed  with  pus.  There  was  a  little  pus  in 
the  right  elbow-joint. 

This  case,  in  which  the  fatal  symptoms, 
beginning  a  fortnight  after  the  receipt  of 
the  injury,  lasted  for  one  week,  belongs  to  a 
class  the  existence  of  which  is  now  tolerably 
familiar  to  most  surgeons,  although  the  pa- 
thology is  not  clearly  made  out,  and  we  are 
as  yet  unable  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
mischief.  These  serious  secondary  inflam- 
mations of  internal  organs  have  been  com- 
monly ascribed  to  jmrulent  absorption.  The 
veins  involved  in  injury  or  disease  become 
inflamed  and  secrete  pus,  which,  being  thus 
introduced  into  the  circulation,  may  be  con- 
veyed by  the  blood  to  any  part  of  the  body. 
When  the  rigors  began  in  the  present  in- 
stance, phlebitis  was  immediately  thought 
of,  although  no   symptoms  of  such  an  aifec- 
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tion  had  been  noticed.  The  veins  were 
therefore  carefully  examined  about  the  seat 
of  injury,  and  along  the  limb  to  the  axilla; 
but  no  trace  of  inflammation  could  be  de- 
tected. There  was  no  hardness,  no  swelling 
of  the  limb,  no  enlargement  of  any  vein,  no 
pain  on  pressure.  It  is  true  that  the  open- 
ing made  in  venesection  had  not  closed  ;  it 
had  discharged  a  thinnish  fluid ;  but  still 
there  were  no  signs  of  j)hlebitis,  and  exami- 
nation after  death  confirmed  this  point. 
The  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  those  of 
the  forearm,  and  upper  arm,  were  carefully 
dissected,  and  found  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition.  While  the  veins  of  the  injured 
limb  were  thus  free  from  disease,  tliose  of 
the  prostatic  plexus  had  undergone  active 
inflammation,  and  were  tilled  with  pus.  The 
internal  iliac  vein?  were  a  little  reddened  on 
the  internal  surface,  and  there  was  in  each 
a  small  patch  covered  by  rough  adherent 
fibrine.  How  is  this  intiammation  of  veins 
so  i-emote  from  the  seat  of  injury  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  I  have  no  explanation  to 
offer. 

It  has  been  represented  that  the  secondary 
deposits  of  fibrine  and  pus,  occurring  in 
cases  of  phlebitis,  and  explained  on  the  sup- 
position of  purulent  absor])tion,  may  take 
place  without  evidences  of  inflammation  in 
the  surrounding  textures ;  and  such  cases 
have  been  adduced  to  prove,  that  pus  may 
be  formed  without  inflammation.  This  has 
not  happened  in  any  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances which  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation. In  the  present  case  the  affected 
portions  of  the  lungs  were  in  the  congestive 
state  of  inflammation,  while  the  substance 
immediately  around  the  deposits  was  nearly 
black  from  vascular  fulness.  The  collection 
in  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver  had  all  the 
characters  of  an  ordinary  abscess,  the  sides 
being  lined  with  a  layer  of  soft  but  rough 
and  flocculent  fibrine.  The  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  left  hip  was  generally  red- 
dened. 

These  secondary  affections  of  internal 
organs,  consequent  on  external  injury,  de- 
serve your  attentive  study  ;  not  only  as  an 
interesting  subject  of  pathological  investi- 
gation requiring  further  elucidation,  but  as 
an  essential  guide  in  the  important  matter 
of  prognosis.  It  is  desirable  that  you  should 
notice  and  rightly  appreciate  the  signs  of 
this  formidable  atiection  at  its  earliest  appear- 
ance, that  you  may  not  hold  out  promises 
of  recovery  under  circumstances  which  ren- 
der the  event  uncertain,  and  that  you  may 
prepare  the  minds  of  friends  for  the  fatal 
t€rmination,  when  the  nature  of  the  malady 
is  clearly  marked. 

The  progress  of  the  affection,  when  fully 
develojied,  is  too  rapid  to  afford  much  op- 
portunity for  treatment ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  we  have  any  means  of  ar- 


resting the  complaint.  Another  difficulty  is, 
that  the  symptoms,  although  leading  to  the 
suspicion  that  internal  disease  is  going  on, 
are  for  some  time  indefinite  as  to  its  locality. 
If  the  situation  of  the  affection  were  ascer- 
tained at  an  early  period,  local  depletion  and 
counter-irritation  would  seem  to  be  proper 
means.  The  strength,  however,  soon  fails, 
so  as  to  render  any  lowering  treatment  in- 
admissible. 

Large  Adipous  Tumor  in  the  Scrotum. 

I  have  the  opportunity  of  shewing  you  a 
large  adipous  tumor  ;  and  I  think  that  you 
v.ould  hardly  be  able  to  conjecture  from 
what  part  of  the  body  it  had  been  removed. 
This  mass,  measuring  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  by  six  in  width,  was  taken  from  the 
scrotum  ;  and  you  can  readily  imagine  how 
inconvenient  it  must  have  been,  and  how  the 
patient  must  have  desired  to  get  rid  of  it. 
He  was  a  gentleman  about  40  years  of  age, 
of  spare  make,  but  otherwise  healthy.  The 
swelling  had  existed  three  years,  having  been 
first  noticed  as  a  lump  of  moderate  size  in 
the  middle  of  the  scrotum,  on  its  left  side. 
It  had  given  h'm  no  pain,  and  was  only  an- 
noying by  its  bulk.  He  mentioned  a  curious 
fact  connected  with  it,  namely,  that  when- 
ever the  bowels  were  relaxed,  the  part  be- 
came puffed  up  and  painful.  Upon  first 
view  it  would  have  been  pronounced  a  scro- 
tal rupture.  It  was  a  pyriform  enlargement, 
occupying  the  whole  left  side  of  the  scrotum, 
extending  to  the  abdominal  ring  :  the  inte- 
guments and  cellular  texture  were  perfectly 
natural.  But  a  circumstance  was  imme- 
diately noticed  at  variance  with  this  suppo- 
sition; the  left  testicle  lay  on  the  front 
of  the  swelling,  about  half-way  between  its 
lower  extremity  and  the  abdominal  ring.  It 
was  loose  and  moveable  on  the  mass ;  the 
chord  could  be  traced  a  little  above  it,  and 
was  then  lost  in  the  tumor.  When  firmly 
grasped,  the  mass  was  found  to  be  of  un- 
equal consistence  ;  portions  were  solid  and 
firm,  but  the  greater  part  was  soft,  so  that  I 
examined  it  with  a  candle,  supposing  it 
might  contain  fluid  :  there  was  no  transmis- 
sion of  light.  Judging  from  the  mere  ma- 
nual examination,  it  might  have  been  a  large 
scrotal  rujiture,  with  various  contents,  prin- 
cipally omentum,  or  a  tumor  not  of  uniform 
consistence.  It  had  the  kind  of  doughy  feel 
belonging  to  omental  rupture  ;  and  the 
omentum,  when  long  out  of  the  abdomen, 
becomes  sometimes  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
deposit  of  fat  in  its  texture,  especially  in  cor- 
pulent persons ;  but  this  gentleman  was 
thin.  Although  the  sweUing  was  continued 
upwards,  like  a  scrotal  rupture,  careful  exa- 
mination shewed  that  it  had  no  connectioa 
with  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  chord 
could  be  felt  free  above,  close  to  the  abdo- 
men.    The  conclusion  was  obvious,  that  the 
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welling  could  not  be  a  rnpture  ;  but  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  as  to  its  real  compo- 
sition. The  ))atient  told  me  that  he  had 
consulted  me  about  a  year  before,  when  the 
swelling  was  comjiaratively  small ;  that  1  was 
then  unable  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion 
on  the  case,  and  had  recommended  his  wear- 
ing a  suspensory  bandage.  Although  the 
nature  of  the  disease  was  doubtful,  there 
•were  no  evidences  of  dangerous  character — 
nothing  to  contra-indicate  the  operation  of 
removal,  which  had  become  urgently  neces- 
sary from  the  great  bulk  of  the  tumor,  and 
its  rapid  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  few 
months.  This  view  of  the  matter  having 
been  sanctioned  in  a  consultation,  I  per- 
formed tlie  operation  on  April  30th.  The 
first  step  was  an  incision  into  the  swelling, 
to  determine  its  nature  :  this  shewed  that  it 
consisted  of  fat.  Two  cuts  were  now  made, 
circumscribing  an  elliptical  portion  of  skin, 
and  the  mass,  of  which  the  cellular  connec- 
tions were  quite  loose,  as  they  usually  are 
in  such  structures,  was  easily  turned  cut. 
It  presented  the  ordinary  appearances  of 
adipous  swellings,  the  corajionent  masses  of 
fat  being  large,  and  the  surface  partially  and 
slightly  lobulated.  On  a  superficial  view  of 
its  exterior,  and  of  the  cut  surface  after  it 
had  been  divided,  it  might  liave  been  taken 
for  a  mass  of  beef  suet.  .Swellings  of  the 
scrotum  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
are  ruptures,  or  morbid  conditions  of  the 
testis,  its  coats,  or  the  spermatic  chord. 
Diseases  of  the  cellular  structure,  excepting 
inflammations  and  efl'usions  of  blood,  serum, 
pus,  or  urine,  are  very  uncommon.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  a  tumor  in 
this  situation  ;  and  the  fatty  growths  so 
common  in  the  adipous  tissue  are  what  we 
should  have  least  expected  in  a  jiart  which 
naturally  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  fat. 
I  have  never  seen  in  the  scrotum  the  cellular 
tumor  which  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
external  organs  oi'  the  female. 

Chronic  Abscess  under  the  Siemo-cleido- 
Mastoideus. 
Sarah  Unwin,  set.  62,  a  healthy  married 
woman,  from  the  country,  noticed,  about 
fifteen  weeks  ago,  a  small  hard  swelling,  tlie 
size  of  a  hazel-nut,  at  the  lower  part  of  her 
neck.  The  tumor,  at  times  painful,  became 
gradually  larger,  with  a  marked  increase  of 
pain,  and  an  uneasy  sensation  both  in  swal- 
lowing and  breathing.  Hy  the  advice  of  a 
surgeon  in  the  country  she  came  to  London, 
and  was  admitted  into  this  hospital  Feb.  14th, 
1845. 

There  was  an  oval  tumor,  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  behind  the  lower  in- 
sertion of  the  .«temo-cleido  mastoidcus,  and 
extending  across  tlie  whole  breadth  of  the 
muscle.  It  projected  slightly  above  the 
sternum,  and  extended  beliind  the  clavicle  ; 


but  the  inferior  boundary  could  not  be 
ascertained  ;  and,  although  moveable  from 
side  to  side,  it  seemed  to  have  some  deep 
connection  in  this  situation.  It  had  an  elas- 
tic feel,  but  being  loosely  connected,  so  dA 
to  yield  readily,  and  placed  among  parts 
that  would  not  bear  pressure,  the  question  of 
fluctuation  could  not  be  clearly  decided. 
When  the  patient  coughed,  it  projected 
somewhat  above  the  clavicle.  The  pulsa- 
tious  of  the  carotid  artery  were  communi- 
cated to  the  swelling.  When  we  do  not 
know  the  nature  of  a  tumor,  or  what  to  do 
with  it,  we  generally  use  iodine  locally  ;  the 
Ung.  Potass.  lodidi  and  linseed  poultice 
were  employed  in  the  present  case  without 
benefit ;  indeed,  the  part  became  rather 
larger,  with  some  increased  uneasiness  ill 
swallowing.  The  question  of  operation  was 
considered.  The  dangerous  position  of  the 
disease,  in  close  contact  with  the  large 
blood-vessels,  and  some  of  the  important 
nerves  of  the  neck,  together  with  the  uncer- 
tainty respecting  its  nature  and  extent,  were 
strong  objections  ;  and  I  determined  not  to 
think  of  removal  unless  changes  should  oc- 
cur rendering  it  necessary.  Under  this  view 
of  the  matter  we  allowed  the  patient  to  re- 
turn to  the  country  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  desiring  her  to  come  back  if  any 
change  should  take  place. 

If  any  further  proceeding  had  beenadopted, 
it  would  have  been  that  of  puncturing  the 
swelling,  in  order  to  gain  information  re- 
specting its  nature. 

She  continued  in  the  same  state  for  a 
fortnight,  after  which  the  projection  above 
the  sternum  increased,  and  then  broke,  dis- 
charging a  large  quantity  of  thick  yellow 
])us.  Thus  it  turned  out  to  be  a  clironic 
abscess,  presenting  the  characters  of  a 
tumor.  She  returned  to  the  hospital  April 
9th,  with  a  small  fistulous  opening  just  above 
the  sternum,  yielding  a  thin  watery  dis- 
charge containing  some  whitish  shreds.  The 
tumor  was  much  less,  and  it  vias  still 
diminishing,  when  she  left  the  hosjiital,  on 
the  14th  April.  At  that  time,  some  thicken- 
ing could  still  be  felt  beneath  the  sterno- 
mastoid;  the  discharge  had  almost  ceased. 

Many  years  ago,  a  young  man  came  into 
the  hospital  from  Haverfordwest,  with  a 
large  tumor  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  extend- 
ing from  just  below  the  ear  nearly  to  the 
sternum,  having  been  informed  that  he  must 
iindergo  an  operation.  My  colleagues  and 
myself  carefully  examined  tlie  case  ;  feeling 
no  doubt  on  tiie  jjoint  of  its  being  a  soUd 
growth,  we  were  unanimous  in  the  decision 
that  it  ought  to  be  removed.  I  performed 
the  operation,  turning  aside  the  stemo- 
cleido-mastoideus,  by  which  the  mass  was 
))artially  covered,-  and  dctacliing  it  easily 
from  tlie  surrounding  parts,  the  connecting 
cellular  texture  being  in  its  naturally  loose 
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state.  It  had  lain  over  the  great  vessels, 
•which  were  exposed  in  nearly  their  whole 
length.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  collection  of 
pus  contained  in  a  cyst,  as  thick  and  nearly 
as  compact  as  sole  leather. 

I  saw  a  lady  with  an  apparently  solid 
swelling  in  the  axilla,  imbedded  in  the  part 
•without  any  external  prominence,  and  so 
loosely  connected  as  to  be  freely  moveable 
in  all  directions.  She  was  forty  years  of 
age,  and  in  good  health.  As  it  was  increas- 
ing, in  spite  of  various  means  employed  to 
check  its  growth,  and  had  attained  the  size 
of  a  small  orange,  the  operation  of  excision 
•was  considered  necessary,  and  I  made  an 
appointment  for  its  performance.  Before 
proceeding,  I  again  examined  the  part  very 
carefully,  particularly  with  the  view  of  de- 
termining whether  there  was  any  fluctuation  ; 
and,  being  uncertain  on  this  point,  I  thought 
it  right  to  make  a  preliminary  puncture,  on 
which  a  small  tea-cupful  of  pus  flowed  out. 

During  the  past  \vinter,  I  was  consulted 
by  a  lady  from  the  country,  bringing  a  letter 
from  her  medical  attendant,  stating  that  she 
had  a  steatomatous  tumor  in  the  arm.  I 
found  a  swelling  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  close 
to  the  axilla,  and  over  the  brachial  vessels. 
It  was  freely  moveable  from  side  to  side,  but 
•was  more  ■firnily  connected  at  the  base.  It 
appeared  to  me,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  re- 
garded, a  solid  swelling  requiring  the  opera- 
tion, which  I  performed.  The  intesuments 
and  muscles  were  easily  separated,  but  the 
posterior  connexions  were  firm.  I  found 
the  brachial  artery  lying  close  on  the  base  of 
the  tumor  for  the  length  of  an  inch,  and 
connected  too  closely  to  admit  of  its  separa 
tion.  In  pursuing  the  dissection  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  keeping  close  to  the 
tumor,  the  knife  penetrated  its  surface,  and 
a  quantity  of  matter  flowed  out.  The 
exterior  portion  of  the  thick  cyst,  already 
separated  by  dissection,  was  removed,  and 
the  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  to- 
gether. These  cases  disclose  to  us  an  in- 
teresting fact  in  pathology,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  convey  an  important  practical  lesson. 
They  shew  that  the  cyst  of  a  chronic 
abscess,  instead  of  being  thin,  and  hardly 
sensible  to  examination,  as  it  usually  is,  may 
be  so  thick  and  firm  as  to  prevent  fluctua- 
tion, while  the  deposition  of  fibrine  is  so 
strictly  confined  to  the  thick  cyst,  that  the 
surrounding  cellular  texture  possesses  its 
natural  looseness,  and  thus  the  disease  has 
all  the  exteiTial  characters  of  a  solid  tumor. 
It  will  generally  be  found,  on  careful  in- 
qniry,  that  the  development  of  the  disease 
is  attended  with  pain,  more  or  less  con- 
siderable ;  also  that  its  origin  is  of  more  re- 
cent date  than  in  the  case  of  a  solid  tumor. 
"Under  the  existence  of  doubt,  a  preHminary 
puncture  should  be  made ;  which  will  not 
interfere  with  the  completion  of  the  opera- 


tion, if  we  find  that  it   is  a  case  of  solid 
grov.-th. 

Cyst  containing  an  hydatid  under  the 
stemo-masioid  muscle. 
The  tumor,  in  the  case  of  Sarah  Unwin, 
closely  resembled  in  size,  position,  and  con- 
nexions, one  which  I  saw  in  a  gentleman 
about  30  years  of  age.  It  had  existed 
more  than  a  year,  had  recently  increased, 
and  become  troublesome.  The  tumor  pro- 
jected partially  between  the  sternal  and  cla- 
vicular portions  of  the  muscle.  The  patient 
readiiy  assented  to  the  operation  of  removal, 
which  I  recommended,  intending  to  expose 
the  part  first,  and  then  to  detach  the  muscle 
from  the  clavicle.  However,  in  the  pre- 
liminary exposure,  the  surface  was  cut  into, 
and  clear  watery  fluid  escaped.  On  en- 
larging the  opening,  an  hydatid,  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg,  presented  itself,  and  was 
drawn  out.  A  portion  of  the  smooth 
serous  cyst  in  which  it  had  been  lodged  was 
cut  away.  A  thin  slip  of  dressing  was 
introduced,  to  insure  inflammation  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  cyst.  Considerable 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  neck,  with 
some  difficulty  of  swallowing,  occurred  three 
or  four  days  after  the  operation.  It  yielded 
readily  to  free  leeching  and  other  means, 
and  the  part  healed  soundly.  The  hydatid, 
with  a  portion  of  the  cyst,  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum. 


LUMLEIAN  LECTURES, 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

By  Sir  George  Lefevre,  M.D.  &c. 

Of  the  specific  natjire. — However  vain 
and  futile  any  attempt  may  be  considered  to 
investigate  the  origin  and  nature  of  disease, 
it  may  not  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  sub- 
ject to  mention  some  views  lately  set  forth 
in  a  work  -which  has  received  its  meed  of 
popular  favour  :  I  allude  to  that  entitled, 
"  v'estiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Crea- 
tion." 

The  author  has  assumed  that  there  is  a 
law  presiding  over  animate,  as  powerful  as 
that  which  controls  inert  matter  ;  and  that 
what  gravitation  is  to  the  one,  develoi)ment 
is  to  the  other.  Upon  this  principle,  which 
governs  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
all  animated  beings,  it  is  presumed  that 
species  may  not  only  be  subject  to  endless 
variety,  but  that  one  species  is  convertible 
into  another,  though  always  in  an  ascending 
scale  of  development.  Moreover,  the  gene- 
ration of  entirely  new  species  is  proved  pos- 
sible by  the  existence  of  this  law,  which, 
dating  from  time  immemorial,  has  awaited 
only  its  due  season,  for  some  happy  juxta- 
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position,  or  combination  of  materials,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose. 

Thus  man,  who  is  now  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  creation,  has  not  arrived  at  this  ex- 
alted position  but  by  a  regular  series  of  gra- 
dations, from  the  lowest  condition  of  animal 
life.  In  doing  this  he  has  passed  through 
a  variety  of  shapes  and  forms,  during  a 
chronological  history  of  which  our  concep- 
tions cannot  form  the  least  approximation  to 
an  estimate. 

After  stating  the  difficulties  which  occur 
in  accounting  for  all  created  behigs  upon 
the  old  hypothesis  of  successive  generation, 
which  can  in  no  satisfactory  manner  explain 
the  formation  of  the  entozoa,  or  intestinal 
worms,  nor  the  hydatid  found  only  in  the 
domestic  hog,  the  tinea  in  dressed  wool,  not 
met  with  in  its  raw  state,  the  insect  which 
only  lives  in  chocolate,  and  those  found  only 
swimming  in  wine  and  beer,  the  author  ar- 
rives at  the  exjjerimenium  crucis  of  Crosse, 
which  developed  living  beings  by  the  aid  of 
electricity,  and  that  too  in  fluids  which  are 
known  to  be  fatal  to  animal  life,  such  as 
silicate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  copjjcr. 

Upon  these  experiments  he  bases  his  hy- 
pothesis, and  draws  the  conclusion  in  favour 
of  this  modification  of  the  doctrines  of  spon- 
taneous or  equivocal  generation.  To  use  his 
own  words,  the  Acarus  Crossii  was  a  type  of 
being  ordained  from  the  beginning,  and  des- 
tined to  be  realized  under  certain  ))hysical 
conditions.  When  a  human  hand  brought 
these  conditions  into  the  ])roper  arrange- 
ment, it  did  act  akin  to  hundreds  of  familiar 
ones  which  we  execute  every  day,  andwhicli 
are  followed  by  natural  results,  but  it  did 
nothing  more.  The  ])roduction  of  the  in- 
sect, if  it  did  take  place,  as  assumed,  was  as 
clearly  an  act  of  the  Almighty  himself  as  if 
he  had  fashioned  it  with  hands. 

This  law  of  development,  as  established  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  converting  one  species 
into  another,  and  even  creating  new  ones, 
prevails  also  in  the  vegetable. 

Whenever  oats,  sosvn  at  the  usual  time, 
are  kept  cropt  down  duiing  summer  and 
autumn,  and  allowed  to  remain  over  the 
winter,  a  thin  crop  of  rye  is  the  harvest  pre- 
sented at  the  close  of  the  ensuing  summer. 
This  experiment  has  been  tried  repeatedly, 
with  but  one  result — invariably  the  Secale 
cereale  is  the  crop  reaped,  where  the  Avena 
sativa,  a  recognized  different  species,  was 
sown. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  ])]ausibility  of  the 
evidence  which  the  author  adduces  in  proof 
of  the«2  assertions,  we  cannot  adopt  his 
theories  as  to  conversion  of  species,  although 
the  changes  and  modifications  which  some 
may  assume  shall  be  such  as  almost  to  pre- 
vent their  recognition,  or  establish  their 
identity.  We  cannot  imagine  tliat  the  hu- 
man race  ever  existed  in  any  other  shape  or 


form,  or  that  it  ever  will  do  so  whilst  an 
inhabitant  of  this  earth. 

As  regards  the  idea  of  progressive  develop- 
ment from  an  inferior  to  a  higher  scale  of 
existence,  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  such 
a  process,  and  the  vestiges  which  time  has 
left  us  in  no  respect  warrant  the  assertion. 
Mr.  Lyall,  in  his  Elements  of  Geology,  has 
given  a  complete  exposition  and  refutation  of 
such  doctrines. 

As  regards  newly-created  species,  our 
ideas  coincide  most  fully  with  those  of  the 
author.  In  the  succession  of  ages  species 
are  created,  develop  themselves,  and  again 
disappear  ;  but  they  remain  untransmutable, 
and  their  specific  characters  remain  unmodi- 
fied. 

It  is  the  same  with  specific  diseases,  con- 
cerning wliich  the  same  difficulties  exist  as 
with  the  animal  kingdom. 

What  are  their  specific  characters, — those 
which  constitute  their  essentiality, — those 
which  always  exist  and  never  vary  ?  How 
are  they  created — how  do  they  develop 
themselves  ?     How  disappear  ? 

Let  us  return  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  tape-worm.  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  our  tape-worm 
is  jjcculiar  to  ourselves,  and  exists  no  where 
in  nature  but  in  human  entrails  :  now,  how 
does  it  get  I  here  ?  Sjjontaneous  generation 
has  hitlierto  been  considered  inadequate  to 
explain  the  formation  of  a  trigono-cephalous 
taenia,  which  is  an  elevated  and  complete 
animal.  Was  the  first  tape-worm  created  in 
the  entrails  of  the  first  man  ?  How  did  it 
)iass  from  the  first  man  to  his  descendants  ? 
Why  does  it  appear  in  those  whose  ancestors 
were  free  from  it  ?  All  these  discussions 
were  rife  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  Harvey  started  his  doctrine  of 
the  involution  of  germs  ;  the  egg  within  the 
egg  ad  infinitum  ;  the  whole  species  shut 
up  and  involved  in  the  primitive  egg,  and 
evolved  as  time  and  circumstances  allowed. 

In  api)lying  t])is  to  our  present  subject, 
we  nmst  allow  that  diseases  are  sj)ccifically 
distinct  and  untransmutable;  that  some 
have  existed  and  been  coeval  with  animal 
creation ;  that  some  are  common  to  men 
and  animals ;  others  confined  to  the  human 
race  ;  that  some  have  made  their  appearance 
within  liistorical  and  recent  j)eriods. 

That  the  specific  disease,  whatever  it  may 
be,  when  once  created,  lives  on  and  de- 
velopes  itself  now  here,  now  there,  under 
the  influence  of  circumstances  which  it  is 
impossible  to  appreciate,  and,  when  not 
thriving,  as  a  species  it  w  ill  become  shrivelled 
up,  so  dwarfish,  so  insignificant,  as  not  to 
be  recognised  ;  when  suddenly  again,  and 
from  causes  totally  unknown,  it  will  break 
out  with  inconceivable  virulence,  of  which 
the  scarlatina  affords  but  too  frequent 
exam])le8. 
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The  graphic  descriptions  which  the  ancients 
have  given  us  of  most  of  the  diseases  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  afford  sufficient 
reason  for  belief  that  many  maladies  of  the 
present  day  are  of  its  own  generation. 

We  can  at  once  place  our  finger  upon  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  catalogue  of 
human  contagions  which  has  sprung  up  in 
modern  times,  according  to  some  combina- 
tion of  causes,  which,  conjectural  as  they 
may  be,  must  have  been  called  into  existence 
at  that  precise  period,  and  at  no  other,  and 
we  find  no  better  term  to  express  the  fact 
than  that  of  development. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  syphilis  to  any 
period  prior  to  the  siege  of  Naples,  and 
Schiller,  who  was  a  j)hysician  and  an  accu- 
rate historian,  refers  it  to  that  epoch  in  his 
historical  works.  There  is  a  passage  in  his 
play  of  the  Robbers  which  has  puzzled  many 
of  his  translators. 

Let  us  marshal  the  French  into  the  field. 
I  know  a  doctor  who  built  a  house  with 
quicksilver  :  alluding  to  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  French  camp,  and  the  mercurial 
treatment  of  it. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  a  new  poison, 
generated  only  by  the  human,  and  confined 
entirely  to  the  human  species,  propagated 
ad  infinitum  by  its  own  resuscitation  and  the 
inheritance  of  centuries,  but  upon  the  sup- 
position of  matters  being  presented  to  each 
other  in  a  nascent  state,  and  so  forming  a 
definite  compound  ? 

The  same  causes  have  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  but  the  same  elective 
principles  may  not  before  have  presented 
themselves  in  the  same  sphere  of  action.  If 
we  can  suppose  that  animalcule  are  so  gene- 
rated— and  indeed  there  is  no  other  suppo- 
sition on  which  the  generation  of  parasitic 
animals  can  be  solved — there  is  every  reason 
for  assigning  new  diseases  to  the  same  causes. 

The  chemical  laboratory  affords  us  evi- 
dence, as  we  shall  instance  hereafter,  that 
mechanical  mixture  and  chemical  combina- 
tion are  very  different  processes. 

We  may  apply  this  law  to  animal  poisons, 
and  suppose  that  some  may  be  inert  when 
in  a  state  of  mechanical  diffusion,  but  be- 
come virulent  when  forming  a  chemical 
combination. 

A  domestic  nuisance  may  illustrate  our 
meaning.  Some  boast  that  certain  insects 
do  not  bite  them,  whilst  with  others  they 
produce  a  state  of  fever.  As  regards  the 
first  position,  it  is  an  error — the  insect  feeds 
equally  upon  all,  as  is  easily  proved  ;  but  the 
venomous  fluid  which  he  instils  into  the 
wound  for  the  purpose  of  diluting  the  blood, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  draw  it  up  through 
his  syphon,  does  not  in  both  cases  meet  with 
matter  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  a 
compound  which  acts  as  a  poison. 

It  is  the  difference  in  the  two  cases  of 


mechanical  mixture  and  chemical  combi- 
nation. 

The  stings  of  bees,  wasps,  and  musqui- 
toes,  produce  very  different  effects  in  diffe- 
rent persons.  There  is  no  law  of  immunity 
—  the  same  cause  shall  produce  various 
results  at  different  times  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual ;  and  then  we  say,  that  the  blood 
is  in  fault ;  but  this  was  not  felt  or  known 
before.  It  required  this  circumstance,  the 
bite  of  a  musquito,  to  prove  the  fact  of  its 
bad  condition. 

Now  the  silence  of  the  ancients  upon  the 
subject  compels  us  to  believe  that  scarlatina 
was  not  known  to  them.  We  attribute  its 
existence  to  the  influence  of  a  specific  poison 
— how  generated  we  are  ignorant ;  but,  when 
once  created,  capable  of  regenerating  its 
species. 

If  the  poison  be  specific,  so  is  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  itself  alone,  and  can  be  produced 
but  by  one  cause.  Many  diseases  may  simu- 
late it,  but  there  is  but  one  source  of  scarla- 
tina. 

The  question  may  be  here  agitated  of  the 
conversion  of  diseases  into  others — an  idea 
very  generally  prevalent  when  the  plague 
used  to  scourge  the  European  world  more 
than  it  does  at  present. 

In  fairly  investigating  this  subject,  we 
shall  find  that  however  types,  nay,  structures, 
may  change,  the  species  will  remain  distinct, 
difficult  as  it  may  be  at  all  times  to  rake  it 
out  of  the  mass  which  smothers  it. 

Thus  the  types  of  fevers,  arising  from  one 
and  the  same  cause,  are  very  different,  and 
may  be  changed  during  the  progress  towards 
convalescence.  An  aguish  paroxysm  often 
terminates  a  synochus. 

Anatomical  investigation  presents  us  with 
the  positive  evidence  of  change  of  structure. 
The  mucous  and  serous  membranes  arc  con- 
vertible into  each  other,  so  that  their  mor- 
bid conditions  must  offer  a  new  series  of 
action  ;  for  suppurative  and  adhesive  pro- 
cesses are  not  the  same  ;  and  we  may  at 
least  come  to  this  conclusion,  without  launch- 
ing too  far  into  the  field  of  hypothesis,  that 
the  animal  system,  owing  to  causes  which 
are  not  at  present  within  our  reach,  receives 
such  different  impressions  from  the  invasion 
of  the  same  poison,  that,  judging  by  effects 
merely,  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  re- 
cognize the  same  operating  cause. 

Let  us  adduce  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  in  illustration. 

Who  would  recognize  at  first  sight  in  the 
same  affection,  which  we  denominate  croup, 
the  awful  garotillo  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
morbus  suffacotorius  of  the  Italians,  the 
angina  gangrenosa  of  the  French,  and  that 
awful  malady,  which  raged  some  time  ago 
in  the  middle  of  France,  and  in  which  this 
croupal  formation  invaded  mouth,  lips,  nose, 
eyes,  the  nipple  and  vulva  of  women,  and 
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the  penis  of  the  male  ?  Who  would  have 
expected  the  identity  of  all  these  diseases, 
till  Bretonneau  proved  it  in  his  treatise  on 
the  diplherite  ;  who  observes,  that  the  speci- 
fic character  of  diseases  is  proved  by  such 
a  mass  of  evidence,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  hud  a  better  established  fact.  It  has 
been  recognized  in  all  ages,  and  it  is  chiefly 
upon  this  knowledge  that  the  diagnosis  of 
most  diseases,  has  been  formed.  '  Without 
accuracy  in  this  respect,  the  results  ot  a 
great  many  cannot  be  predicted— without  it, 
the  choice  of  remedies  must  be  undecided, 
and  far  from  countinj,'  upon  their  success, 
we  could  not  be  responsible  for  their  neu- 
trality. 


Original  ©ommunication^. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  AND  NATURE 

OF  SOME  OF  THE  CONSTITUENTS 

OF  THE  BLOOD. 

By  J.  W.  Griffith,  M.D.  F.L.S. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 

London,  and  I'liysician  to  the  Fiusbury 

Dispensary. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects;  in 
fact,  we  at  present  know  of  no  method 
by  which  all  the  constituents,  or  even 
some  of  the  most  important,  may  be 
separated.  Miiller's  statement*,  that 
the  proportion  of  fibrine  in  the  blood 
is  the  only  point  which  can  be  deter- 
mined with  accuracy,  still  remains  cor- 
rect, although  ever  since  the  time  that 
was  made  numerous  experiments  have 
been  made  on  the  subject.  As  the  best 
methods  of  analysis  we  possess  are  not 
generally  at  the  "command  of  those  who 
have  opportunities,  and  are  desirous,  of 
making  use  of  them,  1  propose  to  de- 
scribe their  procedures,  to  compare  the 
results  which  have  been  obtained  by 
them,  and  also  to  allude  to  one  or  two 
points  which  I  think  have  hitherto  been 
incorrectly  intrri)reted. 

Before  describing  the  analytical  me- 
thods, we  will  glance  over  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood.  They  may  be 
thus  enumerated  :  — 

1.  Water. 

2.  Proteinc    compounds  :     fibrine, 

albumen,  (<jloh<dine  P),  tritox- 
ide  of  proteine. 

3.  Colouring  matter  :  hJEUiatosine. 

*  Physiology,  by  Baly,  p.  126. 


4.  Fatty  matters :  three  simple  fats 

— cholesterine,  seroline,  iuid 
phosphorized  fat ;  three  soaps 
— margarate,  oleate,  and  stea- 
rate  of  soda. 

5.  Extractive     maUers  :     aqueous, 

spirituous,  and  alcoholic. 

6.  Salts  :    o.    alkaline  —  sulphates, 

phosphates,  hydrochlorates, 
and  carbonates  of  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia.  3-  Earthy — 
phosphates,  carbonates,  and 
sulphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. 

7.  Metallic  oxides:  silica,  oxide  of 

iron,  and  uxide  of  manganese. 

8.  Gases  :    oxygen,   carbonic   acid, 

and  nitrogen. 

9.  ]\Iattcrs  the  quantity  of  which  is 

so  minute  as  to  render  their 
presence  doubtful :  bile,  urea. 
10.  Matters  only   occasionally   pre- 
sent :  sugar. 
These  principles  are  arranged  in  the 
living  blood  as  follows : — 
Fibrine :  fatty  matter. 
Corpuscles:    /i«/— water,    phospho- 
rized fat,  fibrine  ?    globuline  ? 
albumen,  oxide  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese, earthy  phosphates,  the 
gases.     Colourless— hhnn,  albu- 
men, and  wafer. 
Serum:  water,  albumen,  tritoxide  of 
proteine,   cholesterine,  seroline, 
soaps,  extractives,  alkaline  aud 
earthy   salts,    sugar,    bile,    and 
urea. 
The  nature  of  the  fatty  soap  com- 
bined with  the  fibrine  is  hardly  deter- 
mined.    It   has  been  particularly  ex- 
amined by  Berzelius,  who  extracted  it 
wiih  ether.     It  crystallizes  on  cooling, 
but  when  in  fusion,  is  yellow,  or  yellow- 
ish brown,  reddens  litmus,  and  is  solu- 
ble in  cold  alcohol  ;  when  incinerated, 
it  leaves  an  alkaline  residue.     Thus,  it 
appears  that  this  fat,  in   which,  also, 
nitrogen  has  been  found,  consists,  at 
least  in  part,  of  an  acid  soap.* 

The  albumen  in  the  coagulated  blood 
is  found  in  two  situations,  ui  the  scrum, 
and  in  the  corpuscles.  The  cause  of 
its  solubility  in  water  is  very  inter- 
esting, as  it  has  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  chemists.  The  presence  of 
carbonate  of  soda  in  all  albuminous 
fluids,  and  the  solvent  property  on  albu- 
men exercised  by  tliis  substance,  natu- 
rally led  to  the  conclusion  that  its  solu- 

*  Lchmann,  Lehrbuch  derl  Physiol.  CLem. 
p.  246. 
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bility  was  produced  by  the  alkali.  The 
recent  experiments,  however,  of  M. 
"Wurtz  have  shown,  in  the  case  of  white 
of  egg,  that  its  solubility  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  either  alkali,  or  saline  mat- 
ters. I  have  repeated  his  experiments 
with  perfect  success.  The  same  does 
not  answer  with  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
probably  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  saline  matter  mixed  with  it, 
which  impedes  the  action  of  the 
reagents  used.* 

The  red  corpuscles  consist  of  two 
parts,  a  simple,  colourless,  membranous 
sac,  and  a  coloured  fluid  within  it. 

The  nature  of  the  sac  is  iincertain, 
as  there  is  no  method  by  which  it  can  be 
separated  from  its  contents;  it  is  pro- 
bably composed  of  coagulated  albumen. 
The  coloured  liquid  consists  of  albumen, 
or,  as  it  has  been  called,  gloVjuline, 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  earthy  phos- 
phates, but  the  latter  in  less  proportion 
than  in  the  serum. 

This  fluid,  however,  certainly  con- 
tains neither  alkaline  sulphate,  phos- 
phate, nor  chloride.      I   have   proved 
this  by  allowing  a  portion  of  cruor  to 
repose,    pouring    off   the    serum,   and 
washing  the  adherent  serum  away  com- 
pletely, by  pure  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  of  soda.    The 
remaining  corpuscles  were  then  partly 
treated  with  distilled  water,  partly  dried 
and    incinerated  ;    in    each    case    the 
aqueous  solution  was  tested.     It  is  cer- 
tainly most  remarkable  that  these  cor- 
puscles should  float  in  the  liquor  san- 
guinis,  and   be   affected    by   constant 
endosmotic    and    exosmotic   forces,  in 
addition  to  the  tendency  which  liquids, 
placed  under  such  circumstances,  have 
to  mix,  and  yet  each  solution  should 
preserve  its  own   peculiar  ingredients. 
The  observation  of  Schultzef  shows  us 
that,  after  copious  draughts  of  fluid, 
the  blood  corpuscles  become  distended 
(probably  some  burst)  and  the  serum  is 
dyed  with  the  colouring  matter,  which 
is  dissolved  in  it.     The  experiments  of 
my  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Rees|,  shew  us 
that  when,  by  copious  sweating,  a  large 
quantity  cf   water  has  been  excreted 
from   the   liquor   sanguinis,   the  latter 
exerts  an  exosmotic  action  upon  the 
contents  of  the  corpuscles,  and  causes 
them  to  be  shrunk  from  loss  of  a  part 

*  Coniptes  Rendus,  April  1844;    also  Chem. 
Gaz.  June  1844. 
t  Huteland's  Journal,  April  1838. 
±  Gulstonian  Lectures,  1845,  Med.  Gaz. 


of  their  contents.  The  retention,  how- 
ever, of  the  iron,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, completely  within  the  cor- 
puscles, presents  us  with  a  similar  ex- 
ample of  this  occurrence. 

Do  the  corpuscles  contain  fibrine? 
This  question  is  one  of  great  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  lately  asserted 
that  the    whole   of  the  fibrine  exists 
within  the  corpuscles,  and  that  during 
their  coagulation  it  escapes  from  their 
ruptured  walls,  and  solidifies  into  the 
granules  and  fibres  seen  in  coagulating 
blood ;  and  from  another  quarter,  that 
the  fibrine  in  blood  before  coagulation 
is  not  in  solution,  but  that  it  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  white  corpuscles  and  the 
molecules  existing  in  it,  and  that  the 
coagulation  consists  simply  in  the  ag- 
gregation of  these  previously  isolated 
bodies.     It  seems  improbable  that  the 
red   corpuscles  contain   fibrine,  as,  on 
examining  them  in  coagulated  blood, 
we  do  not  find  any  opacities,  or  ap- 
pearances of  either  fibres  or  granules 
which  could   be   interpreted  into   co- 
agula  :  the  same  does  not  apply  to  the 
colourless  corpuscles,  for,  although  they 
are   generally   found    the    same    after 
coagulation  as   before,  still   they  are, 
under  certain    circumstances,  seen   to 
contain    granules    and    fibres,   arising 
from  the  coagulation  of  fibrine.     It  is 
not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion with  regard  to  the  two  above 
opinions,  as  I  consider  it  to  be  a  mere 
waste  of  time,  and    they   require    no 
serious  refutation.     Any  one  may  con- 
vince   himself    that    the   fibrine    does 
really  solidify  from  a  state  of  solution 
by  simple  microscopical  examination  of 
any  kind  of  blood   immediately  after 
withdrawal :  if  a  drop  of  this  be  placed 
between  two  glasses,  and  immediately 
examined,  any  single  one,  or  several  of 
the  colourless  corpuscles,  and  intervals 
between  the  corpuscles,  may  be  particu- 
larly noticed,  and  the  corpuscles  may  be 
observed  to  remain  perfectly  unaffected, 
and   granules   and   fibres   to   form    in 
places  which  were  previously  perfectly 
clear  and  without  any  motion.     More- 
over, the  experiment  of  Dr.  Anderson 
is  perfectly  conclusive   on  this  point ; 
he  divided  a  mixture  of  serum  of  the 
blood  and  the  fluid  of  hydrocele  into 
two  parts,  and,  while  leaving  one  un- 
touched, separated  by  filtration  all  the 
corpuscles  from   the   other  while  still 
fluid,  and  tested  their  absence  by  the 
m.icroscope,   and    yet    the    eye    could 
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detect  no  difference  between  the  coagula 
subsequently  formed  in  the  two  por- 
tions, nor,  when  aided  by  the  micros- 
cope, any  corpuscles  newly  formed.* 

"We  must  not  allow  any  experiments 
on  buffy  blood  to  explain  appearances 
ensuing  in  the  fluid  when  healthy,  as 
the  buffy  coat  is  constituted  of  oxides 
of  proteine,  which  the  healthy  fibrine 
does  not  contain. 

The  experiments  of  Denis  and  Le- 
canu,  apparently  producing  fibrin  from 
the  corpuscles  by  a  solution  of  nitre, 
teach  us  nothing  on  the  point,  as  neither 
the  spontaneous  coagulation,  nor  the 
peculiarity  of  ultimate  composition 
(the  only  two  positive  characters  of 
fibnne),  is  proved  by  them. 

The  albuminous  matter  within  the 
•  globules  has  been  considered  as  a  pe- 
culiar substance,  and  denominated  glo- 
■buline  by  Berzeliusf,  whilst  Snnon  con- 
sidered it  as  a  modification  of  caseine|. 
-  Berzelius  says  it  differs  from  albumen 
in  two  circumstances;  first,  by  being 
insoluble  in  a  saline  liquid  which  con- 
tains albumen  in  soluiion,  but  being 
soluble  in  pure  water.  Thus,  says  he, 
we  may  dilute  the  blood  copiously  \vith 
water  containing  a  little  salt,  without 
the  globuline  being  dissolved  ;  the 
second  distinction  is,  that  when  a  solu- 
tion of  globuline  in  pure  water  is 
heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  it 
coagulates,  but  the  coagulum  forms 
neither  flocks  nor  a  coherent  clot,  but  a 
gi'anular  mass,  quite  distinct  from 
coagulated  albumen.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  first  distinction  is  un- 
founded ;  the  reason  why  a  saline  so- 
•lution  does  not  dissolve  the  cGrj)usc]es, 
and  water  does,  is,  that  the  former  has 
comparatively  no  action  upon  the  walls 
of  the  corpuscle,  and  merely  withdraws 
a  small  quantity  of  their  contents  in 
consequence  of  an  exosmotic  action, 
whilst  water,  by  a  powerful  endosmotic 
action  exerted  by  the  corpuscles,  dis- 
tends, and  finally  bursts,  most  of 
them,  their  contents  then  becoming 
diffused  through  the  liquid.  More- 
over, "  if  the  blood  corpuscles  {i,  e.  the 
red  deposit  from  the  mixture  of  the 
blood  with  sulphate  of  soda)  be  mixed 
with  water,  a  deep-red  solution  is 
formed,  which,  by  satunition  witli  com- 
mon salt,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  deposits 
no  matter  soluble  in  water.     If  giobu- 

*  Kdinljurxl)  Moiitlily  Journal,  July  \hu. 

t  I>(.'lirl)iicli,  vol.  ix. 

%  Anthropocheiiiie,  p.  81. 


line,  having  the  properties  attributed 
to  it,  were  contained  in  this  solution, 
sulphate  of  soda  should  occasion  its 
separation,  which  is  not  the  case."  *  The 
second  distinction  is  worth  no  depen- 
dence ;  it  is  frequently  seen  in  true 
albuminous  solutions  — in  albuminous 
urine,  where  the  impregnation  is  slight : 
in  a  specimen  of  chylous  urine  lately 
given  me  by  Dr.  P.  Smith,  it  was  well 
marked,  but  this  urine  certainly  con- 
tained no  blood.  In  some  cases  this  gra- 
nular coagulation  arises  from  the  coagu- 
lation of  particles  of  albumen,  not  in 
solution,  but  suspension  ;  it  may  be  well 
seen  in  albumen  precipitated  by  dilution 
with  water  ;  if  the  fluid  containing  these 
particles  be  boiled,  the  albumen  be- 
comes perfectly  coagulated.  Particles 
capable  of  assuming  this  condition  are 
found  in  both  the  blood  and  solution 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  may  pro- 
bably have  some  share  in  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

Simon  regarded  the  albumen  of  the 
corpuscles  as  caseine,  because  it  was 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  acetic 
acid,  and  a  scum  formed  upon  its  sur- 
face by  heat.  These  distinctions  are 
of  no  value,  for  the  albumen  of  the 
corpuscles  has  no  different  behaviour 
towards  acetic  acid  from  other  varieties 
of  that  principle  ;  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  Schereri-  that  the  formation 
of  a  scum  on  albuminous  solutions  is 
quite  dependent  upon  collateral  cir- 
cumstances. Miilder  found  this  mat- 
ter deficient  in  phosphorus,  that  it  con- 
tained less  sulphur  than  albumen,  thus 
amounting  to  the  proportion  of  U)  pro- 
teine+1  sulphur.  But  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  the  modes  of  estimating 
these  minute  quantities  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  are  not  very  accurate,  and 
in  obtaining  this  albuminous  substance 
for  analysis,  mineral  acids  are  used, 
which  can  hardly  be  applied  without 
producing  alteration.  When  treated 
with  boiling  dilute  alcohol,  this  sub- 
stance is  partly  dissolved,  being  de- 
posited as  the  solution  cools.  When 
we  review  these  considerations,  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  the  grounds  for  con- 
sidering this  substance  as  peculiar  are 
not  satisfactory.  Further,  the  name 
itself  is  inapplicable,  for  "globuline" 
implies  some  relation  to  globules, 
whereas  this  substance  has  none  what- 


*  Hntidworterb.   der  Cheni.    von  Liebig.   u. 
Poc|jr.  art.  Blui. 
t  Annalen  der  Phariuacie,  vol.  xl.  p.  292. 
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ever,  the  only  globules  in  the  blood, 
and  which  are  comparatively  few,  pro- 
bably containing  but  a  small  proportion 
of  it.  This,  therefore,  may  serve  as 
another  ground  for  its  dismissal. 

That  albumen  exists  in  solution  in 
the  corpuscles  may  be  proved  by  treat- 
ing them  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  in  a  tall  glass 
vessel,  allowing  them  to  subside,  pour- 
ing off  and  replacing  the  supernatant 
liquid  by  fresh,  until  it  ceases  to  yield 
albumen  on  the  application  of  the 
ordinary  tests.  If  the  mixture  be 
then  filtered,  on  treating  the  cor- 
puscles with  water  they  burst,  and 
the  liquid,  by  the  ordinary  tests, 
becomes  strongly  albuminous.  Of 
course,  the  utility  of  the  preparatory 
washing  with  the  sulphate  of  soda  is 
to  remove  the  adherent  serum. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  perfectly  removed  by  any 
direct  process.  In  that  adopted  by 
Simon,  a  portion  of  what  he  has  deno- 
minated hffimapheine  is  formed ;  this 
substance  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  water,  and  ether ; 
it  is,  however,  a  product,  as  no  such 
substance  exists  in  the  undecomposed 
healthy  blood.  Simon  has,  moreover, 
found  that  in  some  cases,  especially 
those  in  which  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  vitality  of  the  blood  is  im- 
paired, this  substance  is  yielded  in  con- 
siderable quantities  ;  this  arising  from 
the  more  readily  decomposibility  of  the 
blood.  The  experiments  of  Scherer, 
tending  to  prove  that  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood  is  independent  of 
the  iron,  are  curious,  and  apparently 
show  that  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  blood 
exists  in  combination  with  the  ha;ma- 
tosine  as  a  base. 

The  action  of  water  upon  the  cor- 
puscles presents  another  point  worthy 
of  consideration.  If  it  be  scantily 
added,  the  corpuscles  remain  in  sus- 
pension, and  may  be  detected  by  the 
microscope  enlarged,  swollen,  and 
spherical.  If  solution  of  diacetate  of 
lead  be  then  added,  the  whole  fluid 
becomes  and  remains  slightly  milky, 
but  no  precipitate  ensues,  even  at  the 
end  of  some  hours.  If,  however,  the 
water  be  added  in  great  abundance, 
the  corpuscles  disappear  almost  com- 
pletely, their  coloured  contents  are 
diffused  through  the  fluid,  and  a  white 
precipitate  falls.  If  the  quantity  of  water 
be  not  very  considerable,  the  addition 


of  solutions  of  high  specific  gravity, 
or  solution  of  iodine,  will  render  the 
corpuscles  again  distinguishable.  la 
fact,  it  is  denied  by  Donne  that  the 
corpuscles  are  really  dissolved  by  water. 
This  is,  however,  only  partly  true,  for 
it  may  be  readily  observed,  on  the  ad- 
dition of  water  to  the  corpuscles  under 
the  microscope,  that  they  are  unequally 
affected,  some  being  much  paler  and 
more  swollen  than  others,  which  pro- 
bably arises  from  a  difference  in  thick- 
ness of  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  development, 
and  in  no  instance  do  they  all  disap- 
pear, for  one  or  two  may  always  be 
detected.  The  white  or  buffy  deposit, 
which  subsides  when  the  solution  is 
set  aside,  is  considered  as  composed  of 
burst  membranes  of  corpuscles  and 
nuclei  by  Dr.  Rees*,  of  the  nuclei  of 
the  corpuscles  by  Wossef,  and  of  mem- 
branes, chyle,  and  lymph-corpuscles 
by  Simon.  Neither  of  these  autho- 
rities are,  however,  in  my  opinion,  per- 
fectly correct.  The  deposit  certainly 
does  contain  burst  membranes,  nuclei 
of  the  colourless  corpuscles,  with  occa- 
sionally, perhaps,  chyle  corpuscles,  but 
these  form  the  smallest  portion  of  it. 
The  greater  part  is  composed  of  albu- 
men precipitated  from  the  fluid  within 
the  corpuscles.  All  albuminous  liquids, 
except  when  containing  a  great  excess 
of  saline  matter,  are  precipitated  by 
dilution  with  water,  and  in  all  such 
cases  globules  may  be  perceived,  some 
of  which  might  be  interpreted  as  nu- 
clei. That  the  deposit  is  not  composed 
of  membranes  of  the  corpuscles  may 
be  proved  by  treating  the  globules, 
separated  from  the  blood  by  sulphate 
of  soda,  with  water,  when  a  compara- 
tively slight  precipitate  will  occur;  but 
if  it  had  been  constituted  by  mem- 
branous sacs,  the  sulphate  of  soda 
would  not  have  retained  them  in  solu- 
tion, as  they  are  insoluble  in  it ;  other- 
wise we  should  be  unable  to  treat  the 
corpuscles  with  that  reagent  without 
effecting  their  solution  ;  moreover,  the 
deposit  itself  is  almost  entirely  soluble 
in  the  sulphatic  solution.  Its  micros- 
copic appearance,  moreover,  clearly 
shows  that  it  is  not  composed,  at  least 
mainly,  of  any  uniform  kind  of  globule 
or  membrane,  but  that  it  principally 
consists  of  amorphous  shreds  and  flakes 
of  a  finely  granular  appearance,  quite 


*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports. 

t  Das  Blut  in  niehrfadien  Rezichung,  &c. 
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dissimilar  to  the  smooth  transparent 
aspect  of  the  distended  blooJ-sacs,  and 
such  as  albumen  precipitated  in  this 
manner  invariably  presents.  The  pre- 
cipitate could  not  be  confounded  with 
nuclei  of  the  red  corpuscles,  as  they 
certainly  have  none  *.  The  smooth 
transparent  appearance  of  the  walls  of 
the  red  corpuscles  is  not  changed  for  a 
rough  or  granular  one,  similar  to  such 
as  we  here  see  by  the  action  of  water, 
nay,  not  even  by  boiling,  for,  although 
a  large  number  of  them  are  destroyed 
and  rendered  indistinguishable  in  the 
boiled  blood,  by  the  compression  of, 
and  confusion  with,  the  coagulated  al- 
bumen, still  some  may  always  be  seen 
retaining  completely  their  transparency. 

The  existence  of  bile  in  the  healthy 
blood  has  never  been  proved,  although 
undoubtedly  it  is  present  in  minute 
quantity  ;  the  same  applies  to  the  urea. 
Simon  obtained  this  substance  from  a 
very  large  quantity  of  the  healthy 
blood  of  a  calf.  The  sugar  has  been 
detected  by  Mr.  M'Grcgor  in  healthy 
blood  after  a  meal.  I  shall  allude  to 
the  latter  three  ingredients  again  on  a 
future  occasion. 

The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  late  examination 
by  M.  Enderlin.t  It  is  well  known  that 
ail  albuminous  liquids  react  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  as  alkalies,  and  that  this 
has  been  accounted  for  by  supposing 
the  existence  of  pure  or  carbonated 
alkali,  either  free  or  in  combination 
with  the  animal  matters.  M.  Enderlin 
considers  that  the  bloodcontains  neither 
free  alkali,  nor  any  alkaline  carbonate, 
but  that  it  owes  its  alkalinity  to  tribasic 
phosphate  of  soda  (3NaO  +  r2  ^a)- 
M.  Enderlin  found  that  the  ash  of 
blood  behaved  as  follows  :  no  effei'- 
vescence  ensued  when  treated  with 
acids ;  when  exhausted  with  hot  water, 
it  yielded  a  strongly  alkaline  iluid, 
always  containing  alkaline  phosphates, 
sulphates,    chloride    of    sodium,    and 

*  ITie  nuclei  of  the  mil  coriniscleis  have  usually 
bern  sui)posed  to  exist  fioni  analopy  with  those 
ofreptileH.  1  consider,  however,  such  anolog^y 
false,  as  in  all  iirohaliiiity  the  coloiu'less  cor|)u»- 
cle»  of  human  blood  arc  the  representatives  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  corpuscles  of  rejitiles.  As  re- 
gards our  capability  of  detecting  tlieni  with  the 
microscope,  it  must  be  recollectcil  that  we  can 
rccofrnize  with  ease,  and  distinguish  accurately, 
the  forms  and  peculiarities  of  boilies  many  times 
more  minute  than  the  nuclei  of  the  red  corpus- 
cles are  said  to  be  ;  therefore,  if  they  really  ex- 
iiited,  we  hhould  be  able  reaxlily  to  detect  tlteni. 
However,  such  is  not  the  ca.se. 
t  Ann.  der  rhariu. 


sometimes    of   potassium,    and    these 
salts  only. 

o.  The  watery  solution,  when  treated 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  produced  a  yel- 
lowish precipitate,  partly  soluble  in 
nitric  acid  without  effervescence.  When 
the  filtered  solution  was  treated  with 
ammonia,  the  characteristic  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  phosphate  of  silver  (3agO, 
P.2O3)  was  apparent.  After  this  pre- 
cipitation the  fluid  was  neutral. 

0,  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
ash  was  treated  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, a  gelatinous  substance,  composed 
of  phosphate  of  lime  (3CaO,  P2O3) 
fell,  which  was  also  soluble  in  nitric 
acid  without  the  slightest  effervescence. 
After  this  addition  the  fluid  remained 
neutral.  From  these  experiments,  sup- 
ported by  some  collateral  facts,  for 
which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
original  paper,  M.  Enderlin  draws  the 
above  conclusion.  My  own  experi- 
ments lead  me  to  the  very  opposite 
one,  and  they  have  been  repeated  with 
the  utmost  care.  I  have  never  failed 
to  find  the  ash  left  on  incinerating 
either  blood,  or  the  serum  only,  not 
only  strongly  alkaline,  but  elTervescing 
considerably  upon  the  addition  of  dilute 
acid ;  and  further,  I  have  conducted 
this  gas  through  lime  water,  and  found 
that  it  precipitated  the  lime  in  the  form 
of  what  I  subsequently  ascertained  to 
be  carbonate  of  lime.  The  precipitate 
with  chloride  of  calcium  I  have  also 
found  to  eficrvesce  distinctly  on  treat- 
ment with  acids;  after,  of  course,  well 
washing.  Moreover,  1  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  relation  what- 
ever between  the  carbonated  alkali 
existing  in  all  animal  fluids,  and  the 
phosphate  of  soda ;  in  all  probability, 
a  portion  of  alkaline  i)hosphate  is 
formed  during  the  incineration ;  in 
fact,  it  must  be  so,  as  phosphate  of 
lime,  when  treated  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  is  decomposed ;  moreover,  if  the 
tribasic  phosi)hale  of  soda  were  the 
cause  of  the  alkalinity,  the  soda  found 
in  analysis  should  correspond  in  pro- 
portion ;  such,  however,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  done  with  the  rer;ults  obtained 
by  the  best  analysts,  and  in  some  cases, 
where  the  alkaline  carbonate  is  in  its 
usual  abundance,  there  is  no  phosphate 
of  soda  present  at  all,  as  in  the  albumen 
of  eggs,  and  some  specimens  of  fluids 
from  ovarian  tumors.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  Dr.  llees's  experiments  re- 
garding the  [iresence  of  alkaline  phoa- 
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phate  in  the  latter  fluids  agree  with 
my  own,  as  I  was  not  aware  of  his 
results  at  the  time  I  made  my  experi- 
ments. In  addition  to  this,  if  all  soluble 
phosphate  be  dissolved  out  of  a  dried 
albuminous  liquid  by  boiling  distilled 
water,  and  then  the  undissolved  residue 
be  incinerated,  an  ash  containing  car- 
bonate of  soda  is  always  obtained  : 
finally,  that  bubbles  of  gas  were  evolved 
by  Treating  the  white  of  egg  with 
acetic  acid,  and  which  could  scarcely 
be  anything  but  carbonic  acid,  was 
proved  by  Simon,  and  by  adding  serum 
to  dilute  acid,  in  an  apparatus  similar 
to  that  used  for  detecting  nitric  acid  by 
sulphate  of  iron,  supplying  the  place 
of  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  by  lime 
water,  I  have  distinctly  been  able  to 
show  that  bubbles  are  disengaged  co- 
piously, and  that  these  bubbles  consist 
of  carbonic  acid*  ;  the  same  effect  does 
not  take  ])lace  when  serum  is  mixed 
with  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
water,  &c.  ^ bowing  that  it  is  no  simple 
effect  of  dilution  or  admixturef. 


[To  be  continued.] 


DEFINITE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MATTER, 

Matter  must  have  been  made  in  definite 
atoms,  or  how  should  different  chemical  ele- 
ments always  combine  by  weight  and  mea- 
sure, in  exact  order  and  proportion — so 
much  of  one  to  so  much  of  another,  and  in 
no  other  manner  ?  The  reason  of  this  uni- 
versal fact  we  can  understand,  when  we 
conceive  that  so  many  definite  atoms  of 
one  element  combine  with  so  many  definite 
atoms  of  another.  If  there  be  not  definite 
atoms,  how  can  there  be  definite  combina- 
tions ? — Dr.  Moore  on  the  Poicer  of  the  Soul 
over  the  Body. 


*  I  have  since  repeated  the  experiment  with 
fresh  white  of  ears'  snrt  acid  in  the  same  appa- 
ratus, and  have  proved  that  absolutely  copious 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  does  take  place- 

t  After  briefly  noticins:  the  views  of  authors 
on  diijestion,  M.  Knderlin  says,  "We  have 
arrived,  from  our  ash  analyses,  at  another  view, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  declarinsf  dijrestion  to 
be  essentially  a  simple  chemical  solution  of  the 
alimentary  matters  in  phosphate  of  soda,  cho- 
leate  of  soda,  and  .chloride  of  sodium  ;  an<l,  if  we 
do  not  g-reatly  err,  this  view  is  further  supported 
by  the  comparative  anatomy  and  history  of  de- 
velopment of  the  embryo"  !  !  !  This  is  a  most 
unfortunateconclusion,but  one  equally  as  tenable 
as  any  other  put  fonvard  in  the  jiapers  alluded 
to.  The  only  circumstance  which  is  indisputably 
established  rei^ardini;  the  physiolo^ry  of  the  diges- 
tion of  food  is  the  acidity  of  the  Vastric  juice ; 
the  cause  of  this  acidity,  the  existence  of  a  fer- 
mentation, &c.  &c.  are  still  uncertain,  but  this 
is  ag-reed  upon  by  all ;  it  therefore  completely 
puts  an  end  to  the"  above  view. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 

PERMANENCE     OF    THE     DUCTUS 
ARTERIOSUS,  and  CONSTRICTION 

OF  THE  THORACIC  AORTA. 

and  on  the  means  by  which  the  duct 

becomes  naturally  closed. 

By  Norman  Chevers,  M.D. 


The  Canalis  Arteriosus, — which  usually 
begins  to  contract  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  respiration  in  the 
new-born  infant,  and,  under  normal 
conditions,  becomes  closed  between  the 
sixth  and  twelfth  day  after  birth,*— oc- 
casionally remains  in  a  state  analogous 
to  that  which  exists  naturally  in 
several  of  the  diving  mammalia — that 
is  to  say,  continues  permanently  open, 
allowing  the  passage  of  blood  either 
directly  from  the  pulmonary  artery 
into  the  aorta,  or  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion. The  former  accident  being  liable 
to  take  place  whenever  an  undue  load 
of  blood  is  thrown  upon  the  right  ven- 
tricle, or  when  any  cause  of  pulmonary 
obstruction  occurs ;  the  latter,  upon 
occasions  of  impediment  to  the  sys- 
temic arterial  circulation,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  left  ventricle  having  ex- 
cessive or  deficient  propulsive  power  as 
the  result  of  hypertrophy  or  the  oppo- 
site condition. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  parts  in  an  air-breathing 
animal  whose  habits  also  compel  it 
occasionally  to  remain  for  long  periods 
under  water,  is  perfectly  apparent ; 
but,  in  the  human  subject,  the  perma- 
nence of  this  condition,  (except  in  in- 
stances where  the  communication  is 
extremely  narrow),  forms  a  state  of 
rather  severe  disease,  which,  although 
not  at  al'  times  sufficiently  developed 
to  interfere  much  with  the  patient's 
comfort,  is  always  liable — under  the 
superaddition  of  various  other  influ- 
ences, occasional  as  well  as  permanent, 
— to  become  a  very  severe  and  injurious 
morbid  complication,  and  which,  like 
most  other  forms  of  congenital  mal- 
formation of  the  cardiac  apparatus, 
appears  to  have  a  direct  influence 
in  preventing  the  patient  from  attain- 
ing an  advanced  age,  and  that  often  by 


*  Taylor— Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
p.  476. 
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the  tendency  it  has  to  determine  the 
occurrence  of  a  fatal  result  in  diseases 
which  are  not  apparently  in  themselves 
of  a  very  serious  nature. 

As  would  be  expected,  (drawing  an 
analogy  from  the  fact  of  this  state  exist- 
ing naturally  in  certain  animals)  com- 
plete admixture  of  the  venous  with  the 
arterial  current  of  blood,  and  its  conse- 
quence, cyanosis,  is  not  usually  of  per- 
sistent occurrence,  in  cases  of  this  de- 
scription, so  long  as  the  lungs  and  the 
body  of  the  heart  continue  sound,  and 
the  patient  remains  in  a  tranquil 
state  : — but  the  blue  disease  is  always 
liable  to  make  its  appearance,  either  in 
the  form  of  slight  discolouration  of  the 
extreme  parts,  or  of  general  lividity  of 
the  surface,  at  limes  when  thevascular 
system  becomes  overloaded  with  fluid, 
and  whenever  the  circulation  is  in  any 
way  hurried,  or  the  respiration  im- 
peded; and  it  may  be  rendered  perma- 
nent whenever  anv  fixed  obstruction 
to  the  circulation  is  established  either 
in  the  pulmonary  or  systemic  vessels. 

There  are  several  forms  and  degrees 
in  which  this  malformation  may  exist. 
Some  years  since  I  observed  the  fol- 
lowing appearances  in  the  body  of  an 
adult  female,  who  died  of  phthisis. 
The  dnctus  arteriosus  was  about  half 
as  long  as  it  is  found  in  the  ordinary 
closed  state,  and  was  capable  of  trans- 
mitting a  common  director.  The  pas- 
sage of  blood  from  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery into  the  aorta  was  precluded  by  a 
small  mass  of  vegetations  which,  ad- 
hering around  the  pulmonary  orifice 
of  the  duct,  acted  on  that  side  as  a  kind 
of  valve ;  a  slender  current  may  have 
passed  freely  in  the  contrary  direction. 
There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  patient  had  ever  suffered  from  cy- 
anosis, except  that  her  face  was  noticed 
to  become  rather  livid  during  the  at- 
tacks of  dyspnoea  which  preceded  her 
deatli.*  Cases  of  this  kind  are  of  ex- 
ceedingly rare  occurrence.  In  some 
instances  the  canal  has  been  found  of 
the  same  width  as  the  aorta,  and 
where,  as  is  then  generally  the  case, 
entire  closure  of  the  latter  vessel,  distal 
to  the  left  subclavian  artery,  has  oc- 
curred, the  aorta  is  said  to  be  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

In  the  case  of  a  young  man  who 
died  of  pneumonia,  which  was  attended 
with  some  lividity  of  the    face,    the 


*  Guy's  Museum  I'rpparation,  13838 s 


pulmonary  artery  was  found  to  be  in 
contact  with  the  aorta  at  the  spot 
where  the  arterial  cord  usually  exists, 
and  there  the  two  vessels  communi- 
cated by  a  rather  irregular  circular 
opening  about  two  lines  in  diameter. 
The  aorta  was  considerably  strictured 
above  this  opening.*  A  brother  of 
this  man  died  shortly  afterwards,  and 
in  his  heart  also  a  congenital  malfor- 
mation existed.  In  cases  of  the  second 
and  third  class  defective  conformation 
must  have  originated  the  disease  during 
the  period  of  intra-uterine  life  ;  in  the 
first  instance  the  cause  is  more  ob- 
scure, from  the  difficulty  of  proving 
whether  the  persistence  of  the  canal 
depended  upon  congenital  defect,  or 
upon  influences  which  came  into  action 
after  birth ;  the  latter,  however,  was 
most  probably  the  case,  as  the  parts 
appeared  to  have  been  originally  well- 
formed. 

Various  degrees  of  contraction,  and 
at  times  complete  obliteration,  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  descending  thoracic 
aorta,  have  frequently  been  observed  in 
connection  with  a  permanently  open 
state  of  the  canalis  arteriosus ;  similar 
narrowing  has  also  been  discovered 
where  this  canal  was  closed.  The  ar- 
tery may  be  found  either  contracted  or 
quite  occhided  a  short  distance  above, 
or  immediately  below  the  duct ;  in 
these  cases,  either  the  canal  has  be- 
come greatly  contracted  for  a  short 
distance,  or  a  raised  falciform  process 
extends  partially  across  it,  or  it  is 
closed  abruptly  as  though  it  were  tied 
with  a  thin  cord.  These  appearances 
are  generally  unaccompanied  by  any 
puckering,  roughening,  or  other  trace 
of  inflammatory  action  having  pre- 
viously existed  in  the  parts.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  these  forms  of 
narrowing  and  obliteration  never  occur 
at  any  other  portion  of  the  aorta 
except  that  which  is  closely  adjacent 
to  the  canalis  arteriosus. 

There  are  several  forms  in  which 
contraction  of  the  aorta  may  occur. 
It  may  be  present :  as  Ihave  already 
mentioned — 

*  Prcpnratinn,  13S3«o  Miisfum  Guy's  Hos- 
pital. I)r.  Eliiotsoii  li.is  rc'conh'd  an  inst.ince  in 
wliicli  tlierc  was  a  siii;ill  aiicrturc  at  this  situa- 
tion, l)ct\veen  tlio  i)ulnioiiary  artery  and  the 
aorta.  No  trarc  of  a  (lnctus  arteriosus  remained. 
The  Kul)jcct  of  tliis  malformation  was  a  younpf 
irirl  wlio'liad  always  been  more  or  less  cyanosed. 
Two  or  more  instances  are  upon  record  m  which 
ancurismal  communications  formed  between  the 
arteries  nearly  at  this  spot. 
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(I.)  In  conjunction  with  an  open  state  of  the  duct. 

(2.)  When  the  duct  is  closed. 
Under  the  first  circumstances  the  appearances  may  be  as  follow  : — 

The  aorta  constricted  or  closed  above  the  duct,  the  duct  open.* 

Constricted  opposite  to  the  duct,  the  duct  openf. 

Constricted  both  above  and  below  the  duct,  the  duct  barely  pervious. j 
The  duct  may  be  open  without  constriction  of  the  aorta. ' 
In  the  second  class  of  instances  the  aorta  may  be — 

Constricted  above  the  duct — the  duct  being  closed.§ 

Obliterated  or  constricted  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  arterial  ligament.|| 

Constricted  or  obliterated  below  the  position  of  the  duct,  that  passage  being 
closed.*! 

Constriction  both  above  and  below  the  duct,  the  duct  closed.** 

The   following  general   conclusions  the   duct  is  not  necessarily   attended 

appear  to  be  deducible  from  an  analysis  with  permanency  of  the  latter  canal, 

of  the  cases  of  aortic  contraction  re-  That  obliteration  or  great  contrac- 

ferred  to  in  the  notes,  which  I  believe  tion  of  the  vessel  below  the  opening  of 

comprise  all  the  instances  of  the  kind  the  duct  has  not  been  found  to  be  at- 
upon  record.                                               '  tended  with  a  permanently  free  com- 

That  contraction  of  the  aorta  above  munication  through  the  latter  canal, 

*  Case  referred  to  above. — Gintrac  records  an  instance  in  which  the  aorta  is  stated  to  have  disap- 
peared after  furnishing  the  brachio-cephalic  trunks:  the  foramen  ovale  was  open,  and  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  receivini;:  the  bloo<l  from  both  ventricles,  formed  the  descending-  aorta.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  the  aorta  is  probably  obliterated  just  below  the  left  subclavian  artery;  and  the  canal  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus  remains  so  large  as  to  form  a  wide  continuation  of  the  pulmouary  artery  into  the 
descending  aorta. 

t  Case  of  a  medical  man,  aet.  27,  in  whom  the  aorta,  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the  dnct  joined  it, 
appeared  as  if  a  sharp  substance  had  been  pressed  upon  its  upper  surface,  so  as  to  diminish  its 
diameter  one  Lalf.  The  arterial  canal  remained  pervious.  The  aortic  valves  were  highly  diseased, 
the  communication  between  the  ventricle  and  the  artery  being  reduced  to  a  mere  slit.— j/r.  R.  L. 
Nixon,  Dulilin  Merlica/  Journal,  Vol.  v. 

$  The  subject  of  Dr.  Graham's  well-known  case  (first  published  in  the  Medico-CTiirurgical  Trans- 
actions, Vol.  V.  p.  287,)  was  a  youth,  mt.  14  years,  in  whom  the  aorta  was  found  greatly  constricted 
above  the  arterial  duct,  and  completely  obliterated  below  it.  "  A  probe  passed  from  the  pulmonary 
artery  along  the  canalis  arteriosus  to  the  obstructed  portion  of  the  aorta  ;  but,  from  its  thickened 
appearance,  it  did  not  seem  probable  that,  by  means  of  it,  much  communication  could  have  been 
allowed."  This  is  the  only  instance  with  which  I  am  acquainted  where  life  was  prolonired  with 
obliteration  of  the  aorta  below  the  duct,  that  canal  still  remaining  pervious.  But,  even  here,  the 
comnmnication  must  have  been  so  extremely  slight  as  to  have  been  scarcely  worth  taking  into 
account.  I  believe  the  duct  has  not  been  found  widely  open  in  any  instance  where  the  arteiy  was 
closed  or  strictured  distal  to  the  orifice  of  that  canal.  Such  a  state  of  parts  would  be  scarcely  com- 
patible with  prolonged  life,  as  it  would  be  attended  with  the  simultaneous  distending  pressure  of 
two  columns  of  blood,  from  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  heart,  upon  that  portion  of  the  aorta  which 
lay  above  the  impediment ;  and  as,  under  such  circumstances,  (even  were  the  tissues  of  the  ob- 
structed vessel  capable  of  sustaining  the  united  impulse  of  the  two  ventricles)  the  delay,  thus  pro- 
duced, to  the  emptying  of  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  the  most  serious 
results. 

§  M.  Paris's  case.  The  aorta  constricted  to  the  size  of  a  writing-quill,  immediately  beyond  the 
arch,  in  a  female,  aged  50.— Demaiilfg  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  107. 

Case  by  Dr.  Adolph  W.  Otto. — Aorta  scarcely  admitting  a  writing-quill,  from  stricture  close  be- 
neath the  arch;  in  a  well-grown  female,  a-t.'l7  ;  congenital  malformation  of  the  aortic  valves. 
Death  from  rupture  of  the  ascending  aorta.— .Vi  ue  Setlene  Heobachlungen,  Part  2,  P.  66. 

Case  of  a  man,  aet.  92,  in  whom  the  aorta  was  found  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  crow-quill  imme- 
diately distal  to  the  left  subclavian  artery. — 31.  Reynaud,  Vol.  1,  Journal  Hehdomadaire  de  Med. 

'1  Aorta  obliterated  at  this  point  in  an  officer  of  rank,  eet.  45  vears. — Dr.  Koemer,  Archives  Gen. 
d'  Med.  Dec.  1841. 

Stricture  of  the  vessel,  with  difficulty  admitting  the  little  finger,  where  the  duct  terminates  ;  death 
from  rupture  of  the  right  ventricle,  in  a  gentleman,  a;t.  57. — Mr.  Winstone's  Case. — Sir  A.  Cooper's 
Surgical  Essays,  p.  115. 

Shewn  in  different  degrees  in  Preparations  14507o  and  1450's  Guy's  Hospital  Museum. 

%  The  aorta  constricted  to  the  diameter  of  a  straw,  at  this  spot,  in  a  robust  countryman,  a?t.  35 — 
Death  from  rupture  of  the  right  auricle.— J.  Meckel,  of  Bern.— Archives  of  John  F.  Meckel,  for  1827, 
and  .Med.  Gazette,  vol.  2,  p.  IlM. 

Aorta,  below  the  arterial  ligament,  altogether  imper\-ious  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  in 
a  girl  7  years  of  age. — Dr.  Craigie,  Edinb.  Med  and  Surg  Journ.  vol.  56,  p.  427. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jordan's  case  of  a  butcher,  a;t.  20,  in  whom  the  aorta  was  found  completely  obliterated 
by  a  thin  s>  mi-transparent  partition  situated  about  three  lines  below  the  arterial  ligament. — North  of 
England  Med  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  101. 

**  .M.  Le  Grand. — Iheaorta  slightly  constricted  above  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  artery,and 
obstructed  below  the  arterial  ligament  by  a  membranous  partition  perforated  in  the  centre  by  a 
circular  opening  a  line  and  a  half  in  diameter.— Ti-ac/,  Paris  1832. 

Case  in  which  the  aorta  was  narrowed  above  and  below  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian,  and  con- 
stricted almost  to  obliteration  below  the  attachment  of  the  ligament.  The  individual  was  a  labourer^ 
aet.  25  years.— Mr.  W.  Muriel,  Guy's  Uospitul  Heports,  vol.  vii.  p.  444. 
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and  that,  in  the  generality  of  such 
cases,  the  duct  is  quite  impervious. 

From  these  two  facts  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  constriction  of  tVie  thoracic 
aorta  does  not  usually  take  place  until 
subsequently  to  birth. 

It  is  proved  that  the  collateral  cir- 
culation has  been  quite  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  arterial  supply,  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  in  cases  where 
the  aorta  had  become  entirely  closed, 
opposite  to  the  insertion  of  the  arterial 
ligament ;  and  this  in  examples  where 
the  canalis  arteriosus  was  quite  imper- 
vious. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
uniformly  a  tendency  to  cerebral  dis- 
turbance in  the  persons  who  have  suf- 
fered from  constriction  of  the  thoracic 
aorta,  but  in  four  of  the  cases  upon  re- 
cord the  patients  became  the  subjects  of 
brain  disease,  as  evidenced  either  by 
the  symptoms  during  life,  or  by  the 
post-mortem  appearances. 

The  subjects  of  contraction  or  oblite- 
ration of  the  aorta  may  reach  an  ad- 
vanced age  without  appearing  to  be 
seriously  affected  with  symptoms  of 
vascular  impediment,  but  death  ulti- 
mately occurs  either  from  cardiac  or 
pulmonary  obstruction,  or,  as  Dr. 
Craigie  observes,  from  rupture  of  the 
aorta  or  walls  of  the  heart. 

It  has  been  assigned  as  an  explana- 
tion of  aortic  constriction,  that  a  pro- 
cess most  probably  of  an  inflaming  na- 
ture, which  has  closed  the  duct,  has 
thence  been  prolonged  to  the  aorta,  and 
produced  a  similar  contraction  there. 
But  this  supposition  is  opposed  by  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  set  of  cases, 
in  which,  although  the  aorta  is  con- 
stricted or  closed,  the  duct  still  remains 
open. 

Patency  of  the  duct  is  occasionally 
found  in  connection  with  congenital 
narrowing  or  closure  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice,  thus  becoming  a  means  by 
which  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  as- 
sisted or  supplied  by  the  systemic.  The 
entrance  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may, 
however,  be  the  scat  of  extreme  conge- 
nital narrowing,  without  being  at- 
tended with  patency  of  the  duct. 

Permanency  of  this  canal  may  be 
considered  to  depend  in  most  cases  upon 
the  operation  of  one  or  other  of  two 
sets  of  causes. 

I.  It  may  be  due  to  the  existence  of 
some  impediment  to  the  course  of  the 
circulation  in  the  fatus ; — and  in  all 


probability  it  matters  little  in  what 
part  of  the  vascular  circle  this  obstruc- 
tion originates ;  whether  in  the  left 
cavities  of  the  heart,  at  the  ori- 
fice of  the  aorta,  or  in  any  otiier 
part  of  the  arterial  system,  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  placenta,  or  of  the  cord,  in 
the  veins,  rightside  of  the  heart,or  lungs. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  presence  of  any  fixed  and  conside- 
rable obstacle  to  the  outgoing  or  re- 
turning blood  during  intra-uterine  life 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  degree  of 
alteration  in  the  structures  of  the  duct 
sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  closing  after 
birth.  A  similar  obstruction  occurring 
soon  after  respiration  has  commenced, 
would  equally  tend  to  maintain  the 
patency  of  the  canal. 

2.  It  may  depend  upon  failure  of  the 
process,  of  whatever  description  that 
may  be — whether  vital  or  mechanical — 
by  which  the  duct  is  naturally  closed. 

The  previous  operation  of  such  of 
the  above  causes  as  are  not  attended 
with  very  obvious  structural  change,  is,, 
however,  extremely  difficult  to  prove, 
as  the  survival  of  the  individual  for  a 
few  years  must  be  expected  entirely  to 
remove  all  traces  of  the  existence  of 
such  influences. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  physiologists  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which, 
obliteration  of  the  arterial  canal  is  ef- 
fected. We  can  readily  account  for 
the  closure,  shortly  after  birth,  of  the 
canalis  venosus,  and  of  the  umbilical 
arteries,  but  that  of  the  arterial  duct  is 
far  more  obscure.  Exceedingly  vague 
and  inconclusive  reasons  have  been 
assigned  to  explain  this  phenomenon  ; 
the  principal,  and  mo.st  generally  re- 
ceived, of  these  is,  that,  upon  the  first 
expansion  of  the  lungs,  the  blood  gains 
an  increased  tendency  to  flow  into  the 
arteries  of  those  organs,  and  its  current 
is  thus  diverted  from  its  original  chan- 
nel, which  now,  being  no  longer  re- 
quired, shrinks  up  by  its  own  elasticity, 
and  gradually  closes*.  This  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  obliteration  of  the 
arterial  canal  appears  to  be  far  from 
satisfactory,  for  it  is  scarcely  credible, 
or  accordant  with  our  present  know- 
ledge of  physiology,  that  an  artery, 
which  is  nearly  equal  in  calibre  to 
both  of  the  pulmonary  branches  toge- 
ther, and  which  has  hitherto  transmitted 

*  UoBtock's  I'hysiolog^,  vol.  1,  p.  370. 
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nearly  one  half  of  the  blood  circulating 
through  the  heart,  to  s;iy  nothing  of 
its  close  proximity  to  the  distending 
force  of  the  right  ventricle,  should  sud- 
denly and  spontaneously  begin  to  eon- 
tract  soon  after  birth,  and  become  en- 
tirely closed  in  from  six  to  twelve  days, 
merely  because  it  is  no  longer  required. 
Indeed,  the  argument  that,  when  respi- 
ration commences,  the  current  of  blood 
becomes  so  enth^ely  diverted  from  the 
■duct  into  the  pulmonary  vessels  as  to 
cause  that  passage  to  become  oblite- 
rated from  deficient  supply,  appears  to 
me  as  unphysiological  us  would  be  the 
assertion  that,  after  a  temporary  arrest 
of  the  circulation  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  the  middle 
sacral  artery  must  cease  to  be  supplied 
with  blood,  and  at  length  become  ob- 
literated in  consequence  of  the  stream 
having  a  greater  facility  in  passing 
through  the  iliac  trunks. 

It  appears  to  be  required  that  some 
special  process,  either  vital  or  mecha- 
nical, should  be  sought  for,  as  directly 
concerned  in  bringing  about  the  closure 
of  this  vessel. 

Mr.  King  has  suggested*  that  expan- 
sion of  the  left  bronchus,  together  with 
elevation  of  this  canal  consequent  upon 
the  commencement  of  respiration,  pro- 
duces compression  of  the  duct.  It 
will  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
canal  does  not  close  by  a  general  flat- 
tening and  apposition  of  its  sides,  as 
woula  probably  be  the  case  if  it  were 
compressed  by  a  wide  surface  like  that 
of  the  bronchus,  but  its  closure  com- 
mences by  a  narrow  constriction  which 
is  localized  at  a  particular  part  of  its 
course.  Still,  I  will  not  deny  the  pos- 
sibility that,  in  conjunction  with  other 
agencies,  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
tronchus,  and  the  consequent  change 
in  its  position,  may  to  a  certain  degree 
influence  the  closure  of  the  duct. 

There  exists,  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  remains  of  the  ductus  arte- 
riosus, a  well-known  but  remarkable 
arrangement  of  parts,  which  appears  to 
aflford  some  clue  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  vessel  becomes  obliterated,  and 
which,  at  any  rate,  well  deserves  the 
attention  of  physiologists.  The  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  gives  off  the  left  recur- 
rent laryngeal  branch  nearly  upon  a 
plane  with  the  aortic  attachment  of  the 
arterial  ligament.    In  its  upward  course 

*  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  26,  p.  622. 
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this  latter  nerve  curves  under  the  liga- 
ment, lying  in  immediate  contact  with 
it,  and  evidently  pressing  it  upwards, 
so  that  a  complete  nervous  loop  (6.  a.  c.) 
is  formed  around  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
inwhich  the  obliteratedcanal  is  included. 
I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  recurrent  nerve  is 
intimately  concerned  in  producing  the 
closure  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  This 
idea  suggested  itself  to  me  from  ob- 
serving the  following  fact.  Every  ana- 
tomist is  acquainted  with  a  small  trans- 
verse mark  which  is  almost  invariably 
found  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the 
under  part  of  the  descending  aortic 
arch  ;  this  mark  does  not  usually  ex- 
actly correspond  with  the  insertion  of 
the  arterial  ligament,  but  is  situated 
about  two  or  three  lines  below  it.  The 
interior  of  the  vessel  is  generally  ra- 
ther irregular  here,  and  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  spot  not  unfrequently  incloses 
a  small  ossific  plate.  No  corresponding 
transverse  mark  is  discoverable  in  the 
pulmonary  artery.  The  recurrent  nerve, 
just  before  it  curves  around  the  arte- 
rial ligament,  is  invariably  found  to  be 
closely  apposed  to  the  aorta  precisely 
exterior  to  this  spot  fa ) :  so  uniformly 
does  it  occupy  this  position  that,  if  we 
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take  the  aorta  with  all  the  parts  sur- 
rounding it,  in  sitii,  and,  after  laying 
open  that  vessel  at  the  posterior  surface, 
thrust  a  lancet  through  the  centre  of 
this  spot,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut 
through  the  transverse  fibres  of  the 
vessel,  it  will  almost  certainly  be  found 
that  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  has 
been  divided.  Observation  of  the  uni- 
form correspondence  of  this  mark  with 
the  portion  of  the  recurrent  nerve  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  under  part  of  the 
aorta,  has  led  me  to  entertain  the  belief 
that  the  pressure,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
presence  of  the  nerve,  has  produced  this 
alteration  in  the  coats  of  the  vessel*. 
The  facts  that  this  mark  occasionally 
forms  a  rather  elevated  ridgef,  and  that, 
at  this  precise  spot,  great  contraction, 
and  even  entire  closure  of  the  aorta, 
are  liable  to  occur,  induce  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  nerve  is  concerned  not 
only  in  producing  abnormal  contrac- 
tion when  it  appears  at  this  part  of  the 
aorta,  but  in  effecting  the  natural  clo- 
sure of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  In  consi- 
dering these  suggestions,  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  at  each  of  the  parts 
of  the  aorta  where  constriction  is  liable 
to  occur, either  the  recurrent  or  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  lies  in  contact  with  the  ves- 
sel (a  b.)  That,  upon  the  authority  of 
Dr.CraigieJand  other  observers  the  con- 
traction of  the  duct  commences  either 
at  the  aortic  end,  or  in  the  centre,  and 
that  this  narrowing  commences  as  a 
constriction  of  the  canal,  not  as  a  flat- 
tening. It  is  also  interesting  to  observe 
that  one  of  the  first  nerves  brought 
into  action  after  the  birth  of  the  child 
is  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  in  preparing 
the  muscles  of  the  larynx  for  the  first 
inspiration  and  the  first  cry  ;  and  that, 
from  this  moment,  it  is  stated,  the 
arterial  duct  begins  to  contract§. 

*  It  is  g:enerally  siipposed  that  tliis  mark  is 
the  trace  of  tlic  aortic  orifice  of  the  duct :  it  is 
probahle  that  the  duct  did  open  nearly  at  this 
spot,  l)ut  it  is  not  evident  why  its  closure  should 
leave  so  lari^e  a  mark  in  the  aorta,  while  only  a 
minute  puncture  remains  in  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery;  and  it  is  iniprohable  that  this  alone  would 
produce  a  wide  transverse  line,  when  the  former 
orifice  of  an  ol)literate<l  artery  is  usually  marked 
only  by  a  small  deiircssed  circular  spot. 

t  "  Reynaud  has  remarked,  that,  m  almost  all 
adults,  the  aorta  shows  a  certain  defrree  of  con- 
striction at  tlie  very  place  at  which  the  ligamen- 
tous arterial  duct  is  joined  to  it."— iJr.  Crai/rie. 

This  is  certainly  often  the  case.  See  also  Pre- 
parations 14507"  and  H50";  Guy's  Museum. 

i  In  a  valuable  paper  on  "  Oliliteration  of  the 
Aorta  beyond  the  Arch,"  (Kdinbursfh  Med.  and 
Surtr.  .lourn.  vol.  .50,  p.  427),  wherein  most  of  the 
cases  of  the  kind  upon  record  are  very  minutely 
detailed. 

§  Bernt,  of  Vienna,  who  has  especially  oh- 


At  every  subsequent  inspiration  of 
the  infant,  the  larynx  and  the  parts 
attached  to  it  become  much  raised,  and 
hence  the  loop  which  the  recunent 
forms  around  the  duct  must  become 
considerably  and  permanently  tight- 
ened. 

Such  is  the  train  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  have  occurred  to  me  as 
oflering  a  possible  elucidation  of  the 
process  by  which  the  canalis  arteriosus 
is  naturally  closed, as  well  as  appearing 
to  affbrd  a  clue  to  that  hitherto  inex- 
plicable malformation,  stricture  of  the 
aorta.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  this  theory, 
for,  although  the  facts  upon  which  it  is 
based  are  worthy  of  notice,  they,  of 
course,  do  not  by  any  means  amount  to 
a  complete  demonstration  of  the  in- 
tended results  :  and  every  practical  ob- 
server must  have  proved  how  entirely 
the  most  apparently  conclusive  argu- 
ments often  fail  in  affording  true  ex- 
planations of  natural  laws. 

After  I  had  prepared  the  above  re- 
marks for  publication,  I  met  with  the 
account  of  a  case  which  affords  a  re- 
markable corroboration  of  the  view  I 
have  advanced  with  reference  to  the 
agency  of  the  nervous  loop  in  producing 
constriction  of  the  aorta.  In  the  Dub- 
lin Medical  Press,  Vol.  viii.  p.  251,  a 
case  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Roemcr,  of 
Vienna,  who  found  the  aorta  oblite- 
rated to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  at 
the  point  where  the  arterial  duct  ter- 
minates, in  the  body  of  an  officer  of 
high  rank  in  the  Austrian  army,  45 
years  of  age.  In  the  detail  of  tliis  very 
remarkable  case,  it  is  mentioned  that 
"  the  left  laryngeal  reciu-rent  nerve  was 
greatly  stretched,  and  the  turn  which 
it  makes  round  the  aorta  corresponded 
to  the  obliterated  point  of  that  vessel." 

Upper  Stamford  Street, 
iMarch  1845. 

WATER- GllUKL  (h VDRGPATH V.) 

In  an  old  paper,  d;ited  Fiiday,  13th  August, 
is  the  following  curious  advertisement : — 
"  At  the  Marine  Coffee-House,  in  Birchin- 
Lane,  is  water-gruel  to  be  sold  every  morn- 
ing from  six  till  eleven  of  the  clock.  'Tis 
not  yet  thoroughly  known ;  but  there  comes 
such  company  as  drinks  usually  from  four  or 
five  gallons  in  a  morning." 

served  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ductus 
arteriosus  after  birth,  says,  "  tliat  if  the  child  re- 
spire only  a  few  seconds,  the  duct  becomes  con- 
tracted at  one  of  its  extremities,  commonly  at 
the  aortal  end."— T«^/o)-'«  Manual  uf  Medical 
Jiiris/iriidence,  p.  474. 
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RECOVERY 

AFTER 

SEVERE  BODILY  INJURIES,  WITH 
PROBABLE  FRACTURE  OF  THE 
BASE  OF  THE  SKULL.       . 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding 
the  following  case  for  insertion  in  j-our 
valuable  periodical,  thinking  it  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
accident,  the  active  measures  which 
were  required  to  prevent  serious  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes coming  on,  the  complete  cure 
which  has  been  the  result,  and  this  in 
a  country  particularly  unfavourable  to 
union  either  of  the  soft  or  bony  tissues, 
owing  probably  to  the  peculiar  arid 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  saline 
character  of  the  water,  in  consequence 
of  which  scurvy  is  very  prevalent. 

Trusting  you  may  deem  it  worthy  of 
notice, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

William  J.  Stuart, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  Hon.  E.  I.  C.  S. 
Bombay  Army. 
Aden. 

J.  W.  aetat.  18,  belonging  to  Hon. 
E.  I.  C.  Brig,  Euphrates,  was  admitted 
into  hospital,  under  my  care,  at  7  a.m. 
on  the  "iOth  Dec.  1844,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  fallen  from  the  fore  rigging 
on  to  the  deck,  from  a  height  of  thirty  feet. 
I  found  him  in  a  comatose  state :  profuse 
hcEmorrhage  of  arterial  blood  from  the 
left  ear ;  pupil  of  right  eye  dilated,  and 
not  sensible  to  the  action  of  strong 
light  ;  slight  haemorrhage  from  the 
right  ear ;  profuse  bleeding  from  two 
severe  lacerated  wounds  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  chin,  which  communicated 
with  a  fracture  through  the  base  of  the 
jaw  ;  on  examining  which,  I  also  de- 
tected a  diagonal  fracture  of  its  left 
ramus ;  the  whole  of  his  molar  teeth 
crushed,  and  the  lower  incisors  driven 
backwards  ;  there  was  also  evident  al- 
teration of  the  bony  structure  structure 
anterior  to  the  left  ear,  but  could  detect 
no  crepitus,  though  1  have  little  doubt 
of  a  fracture  of  the  zygoma  near  its 
base  having  occurred  ;  no  other  injury 
of  the  head.  He  then  referred  me  to  his 
right  thigh,  on  examining  which  1  de- 
tected a  very  oblique  fracture  of  the 
femur  through  its  upper  third,  evidently 


having  been  occasioned  by  his  falling 
on  his  knee,  as  that  of  the  face  must 
have  been  caused  by  his  falling  on  his 
chin.  I  immediately  reduced  the  frac- 
tured femur,  applying  splints  on  the 
outer,  inner,  and  upper  surfaces,  and 
placed  the  limb  in  a  flexed  position 
over  pillows.  I  then  brought  the  edges 
of  the  wound  in  his  chin  together  with 
adhesive  plaster,  and  as  there  was  much 
swelling  did  not  attempt  to  reduce  the 
fractures,  but  merely  applied  cold  lo- 
tion, with  strict  orders  to  be  silent,  and 
nothing  but  tea  given.  Pulse  very 
small  and  frequent  :  when  accident 
first  occurred  was  insensible  :  now  co- 
matose. 

R  Hyd.  Chlorid.  grs.  x. ;   Pulv.  Antimon. 

grs.  V.  ft.  Pulv.  s.  s. ;    Mist.  Camph. 

gjss.  in  hor.  j.  postea. 

10  A.M.  —  Reaction  has  now  taken 

place;  pulse  SO,  full  and  hard;   pain 

in  head ;  restless ;    pupil  of  right  eye 

dilated  ;  profuse  haemorrhage  from  left 

ear ;  skin  hot. 

Venae  Sectio  ad  3xvj.  when  the  pulse  be- 
came softer,  and  he  felt  much  relieved. 

R  Hyd.  Chlorid.  grs.  v.  ;  Pulv.  Antimon. 
grs.  iv.     M.  ft.  pulv.  4tis.  horis  sum. 

R  Magnes.  Sulph.  5j.  ;  Liq.  Ammou.  A. 
jiij. ;  Aq.  .^j.  M.  4tis.  horis  sum. 

2h  P.M. — Is  again  becoming  excited. 
Cont. 

5  P.M.— Very  feverish  ;  pulse  88,  full 
and  hard ;  pupil  of  right  eye  still  di- 
lated ;  very  restless ;  moaning  and  toss- 
ing his  head  about. 

Venae  Sectio  ad  ^xij.     Cont.  Med. 

Dec.  2Ist,  6  A.M. — Restless  night; 

pulse  100,  but  soft;  skin  cool  and  moist; 

pupil  of  right  eye  is  now  obedient  to 

the  action  of  light ;  passes  urine  freely. 

Cont.  Med. 

Pulv.  Jalap,  9ij.  s.  s. 

10  a.m. — No  change;  having  got  a 
double-inclined  plane  made,  placed  the 
fractured  thigh  over  it,  leaving  the 
splints  as  previously  mentioned;  bowela 
freely  open. 

Cont.  Haust.  sine  Mag.  Sulph.  sed.  adde 
Tr.  Hyoscyam.  n^x.  pro  dosibus. 
Cont.  Pulv.  f.  d. 

6  P.M.— Pulse  90,  rather  full;  skin 
warm  ;  slight  pain  in  his  head  ;  quite 
sensible. 

p.  Hyd.  Chlorid.  grs.  x. ;  Pulv.  Antimon. 

grs.  v.  ft.  Pulv.  s.  s. 
9  P.M. — Acute  pain  in  the  head ;  con- 
junctivse  of  both  eyes  much  injected; 
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tongue  dry ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  pulse 
100,  full,  and  incompressible ;  very 
restless  and  excited. 

V.  S.  from  a  large  orifice  ad  ^x. 
When  all  the  symptoms  of  excite- 
ments were  relieved,  a  moisture  broke 
out  generally  over  the  body,  and  the 
pulse  became  soft. 

22d,  n  A.M. — Had  some  sleep ;  bowels 
relieved  three  times ;    pupils  of  both 
eyes  natural:  conjunctivae  less  injected  ; 
skin  cool  and  moist :  tongue  furred,  and 
dry  in  the  centre  ;  pulse  100,  but  soft ; 
complains  of  little  or  no  pain  ;    face 
much  swollen  ;    blood  which  Avas  re- 
moved last  night  firm,  and  huffy  coat 
thick  ;  breath  rather  foetid. 
Omitte  Pulveres. 
Jo  Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.   5iij. ;  Vin.  An- 
timon.    5ss.  ;  Tras,    Hyosciam.  ir^xx. ; 
Aq.  5J-  M.  4tis.  horis  sum. 
10a.m.  — Pulse  120, but  compressible; 
skin  warm  and  moist;  very  little  pain. 
Diet,  tea  and  week  arrow-root,  or  sago. 
Cont. 
5  P.M.— Pulse   lOS,  and  soft;   skin 
cooler  and  moist ;  tongue  moist. 

Jt.  Morph.   Acet.   grs.  jss. ;  Vin.  Antim. 
5ss. ;  Aq.  5j.  h.  s.  s. 

23d,  6  A.M. — Had  a  quiet  night ;  skin 
cool;  tongue  moist  and  cleantr;  pulse 
100,  soft ;  secretions  healthy  ;  no  pain 
mouth  sore,  and  breath  rather  foetid. 
Cont.  Med. 

6,  P.M. — Pulse  92,  full,  feverish,  and 
rather  excited. 

Jb  Hyd.  Chlorid.  grs.  vj.  ;  Morph.  Acet. 

gr.  jss.  ft.  Pulv. 
Jo  Vin.  Antimon.  3ss. ;  Aq.  Menth.  Pip. 

5jss.  ft.  Ilaust.  h.  s.  s. 

24th,  6  A.M.— Had  a  good  night's 
rest ;  skin  cool  and  moist ;  tongue 
moist;  pulse  90,  soft;  has  little  or  no 
pain.  Swelling  of  face  being  now  much 
lessened,  and  the  lacerated  wound 
nearly  healed,  I  applied  a  splint  made 
•with  several  layers  of  cloth  soaked  in 
Mucilag.  Acacne,  and  cut  into  the  form 
of  a  four-tailed  bandage,  ap])lying  the 
centre  to  the  base  of  the  chin  ;  then 
bringing  the  lower  lails  upwards,  and 
carrying  the  upper  tails  backwards, 
completely  encased  the  jaw  in  a  firm 
hard  splint,  lined  with  lint;  then  ap- 
plying a  long  four-tailed  bandage  over 
it,  and  round  the  head  as  usual  in  these 
cases,  prevented  any  untoward  move- 
ment of  the  jaw,  and  retained  the  frac- 
tured bones  as  nearly  as  possible  in  ap- 


position ;  the  fracture  through  the  base 
of  the  jaw  is  just  anterior  to  the  mas- 
seter  muscle,  and  that  through  the 
ramus  about  a  quai'ter  of  an  inch  pos- 
terior to  it,  extending  up  to  the  spinous 
process.  I  ordered  him  to  keep  his 
teeth  pressed  forward  by  means  of  his 
tongue,  to  keep  silent,  and  nothing  but 
tea  and  arrow-root  given  him. 
7  P.M. — No  change. 

R  Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.  Si'j- »  Tr.  Hyos- 
ciam. TIXxxxv.  ;    Vin.    Antim.   5Jss.  ; 
Aq.  3J.  M.  h.  s.  s. 
25th. — A  tolerable  night's  rest ;    is 
rather  feverish  this  morning,  but  com- 
plains of  no  pain;    is  quite  sensible; 
has  passed    from   his    bowels   several 
black  stools,  with  a  little  blood,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
he  swallowed. 

Cont.  Mist.  Salin. ;  Rep.  Haust.  c.  Acet. 
Morph.  h.  s.  s. 

26th, — Had  a  good  night's  rest ;  no 
fever;  pulse  soft;  tongue  moist  and 
clean;  slight  pain  in  his  thigh,  which 
is  in  a  good  position. 

Cont.  Mist. 

27th. — Progressing   favourably  ;    re- 
adjusted the  splints  on  the  thigh,  ex- 
tending the  limb  at  the  same  time. 
Cont. 

28th.  —  Restless  night,  owing  to 
cram])  in  his  limbs ;  no  fever  ;  pulse 
natural;  tongue  moist;  bowels  open; 
breath  rather  foetid.     Cont. 

Rep.  Haust.  c.  Morpli.  Acet.  h.  s.  s. 

30th.  —  Re-adjusted  splint  to  lower 
jaw  ;  the  swelling  much  reduced,  and 
fractures  in  tolerably  good  apposition. 
Complains  of  slight  pain  in  leftside  on. 
drawing  a  deep  breath. 

p,   Vin.  Antim.   n\x]. ;    Sp.  JEth.  Nit. 

ll^xxxv.  ;  Mist.  Camph.  gj.  M.  t.  d.  s. 
p,  Tr.    Opii,   nixxv. ;    Aq.  Menth.   *j. ; 

M.  h.  s.  s. 

Jan.  1st,  1845.  —  Complains  of  no 
pain  ;  progressing  favourably. 

Pulv,  Jalap.  5j.  s.  s.     Cont.  Mist. 
4ih. — Re-adjusted  the  splints  both  on 
the  face  and  thigh  ;  continues  progress- 
ing favourably. 

Ordered  chicken  broth, 

7th, — Slight  pain  in  thigh  ;  doing 
well. 

Rep,  Haust.  c.  Acet.  Morph.  h.  s.  b. 

9th. — Removed  him  from  the  ship  to 
the  Marine  Hospital,  in  order  that  he 
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might  have  the  benefit  of  purer  air; 
complains  of  shooting  pains  in  jaw  and 
tliigh. 

r2th. —  Re-adjusted  splints;  doing 
well. 

1 7th. — Progressing  favourably,though 
very  restless. 

20th. — Since  he  has  been  in  the  hos- 
pital has  been  very  restless,  frequently 
undoing  his  bandages,  so  that  1  had  to 
readjust  the  splints  every  four  days, 
using  extension  on  the  thigh  at  the 
same  time.  The  fractured  portions  of 
the  jaw  now  appeared  perfectly  united, 
I  therefore  removed  the  splint,  but  kept 
a  four-tailed  bandaged  applied,  to  pre- 
vent displacement  from  too  much  talk- 
ing or  eating  solid  food  :  there  is  a 
slight  depression  where  the  anterior 
fracture  occurred  :  a  very  small  provi- 
sional callus  has  as  yet  formed  round  the 
fracture  of  the  femur,  and  its  extremi- 
ties move  on  each  other,  giving  an  in- 
distinct feeling  of  crepitus  to  the  finger. 

24th. — A  small  pustule  has  appeared 
at  the  point  of  the  cicatrix  on  the 
chin,  where  the  original  wound  com- 
municated with  the  fracture ;  there  is 
a  thin  ichorous  discharge  from  it,  pro- 
bably owing  to  a  small  portion  of  de- 
tached bone  :  applied  a  small  cataplasm 
to  it :  is  otherwise  progressing  favour- 
ably, though  very  weak. 

Ordered  him  a  bottle  of  beer  daily,  with 
two  ounces  of  sherry  in  his  arrow-root, 
and  chicken  broth. 

27th. — Progressing  favourably. 
Where  I  suspected  ttiat  fracture  of  the 
zygoma  of  the  left  temporal  bone  had 
occurred,  the  bony  structure  protrudes, 
so  as  to  give  a  rounded  appearance  to 
that  side  of  the  face  compared  to  the 
other;  he  can,  however,  move  his  jaw 
freely,  and  hears  distinctly. 
Cont. 

31st. — Removed  the  double-inclined 
plane,  and  applied  a  splint  to  the  outer 
and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  thigh, 
having  previously  extended  the  limb, 
and  applied  a  bandage  from  above 
downwards,  then  upwards  over  the 
splints,  and  round  the  hips.  I  then 
flexed  the  leg,  and  placed  the  limb  on 
its  outer  surface,  the  foot  being  raised  ; 
the  fractured  ends  of  the  femur  now 
appear  to  be  united  firmly  ;  the  callus 
small  in  quantity  ;  the  ])ustules  on  the 
jaw  have  healed,  and  all  intlammation 
disappeared. 


Cont.  beer,  &c. 
Feb.  7th. — Applied  broad  straps  of 
adhesive  plaster  round  the  thigh,  then 
the  bandage,  and  one  splint  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  thigh ;  is  gaining 
strength.  Ordered  him  to  commence 
using  his  crutches  for  a  short  time 
daily  :  a  small  pustule,  with  some  sur- 
rounding intlammation,  has  again  ap- 
peared on  his  chin. 

Cont. 

r2th. — Gaining  strength  daily;  the 
femur  seems  firmly  united  with  a 
shortening  of  half  an  inch;  I  do  not 
yet  allow  iiim  to  place  any  weight  on 
the  leg  :  a  slight  discharge  from  the 
pustulous  opening  on  his  chin.  He 
now  takes  his  usual  food,  and  can  eat 
solids  without  inconvenience. 

Cont.  beer,  &c. 

2Ist.  —  Is  now  convalescent  ;  the 
pustule  on  the  jaw  having  healed,  and 
the  fracture  of  the  jaw  firmly  united  : 
there  is  slight  flattening  of  the  face  on 
the  side  where  the  fractures  occurred, 
but  he  complains  of  no  inconvenience 
from  it ;  can  cat  his  food  as  well  as 
ever  ;  is  rapidly  gaining  strength  in  the 
fractured  limb,  but  1  have  not  yet 
thought  it  judicious  to  dispense  with 
his  crutches ;  there  is  about  half  an 
inch  shortening. 

March  1st. — Quite  well. 

This  case  I  consider  interesting  on 
account  of  its  showing  to  what  a  se- 
rious extent  the  body  may  be  injured, 
and  yet  recovery  hoped  for:  it  is  gene- 
rally considered  that  when  haemorrhage 
occurs  from  the  ears,  after  any  severe 
injury  to  the  head,  that  fracture  of  the 
base  has  taken  place,  and  recovery 
therefore  hopeless ;  that  tliere  was  a 
fracture  of  some  part  of  the  base  in 
this  case  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
peculiar  effect  produced  on  the  pupil 
of  the  right  eye,  especially  in  conjunc- 
tion as  it  was  with  profuse  iia;morrhage 
from  the  left  ear,  probably  it  was  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
which  was  fractured,  and  little  or  no 
effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium 
occurred. 

This  case  is  also  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  propriety  of  waiting  till  reaction 
comes  on  after  severe  injuries  to  the 
head,  ere  we  commence  active  treat- 
ment; also  as  proving  the  beneficial 
effects  of  venesection  combined  with 
calomel  and  antimony  in  arresting  in- 
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flammatory  action,  commencing  in 
either  the'  brain  or  its  membranes,  a 
tendency  to  which  is  shown  by  the 
symptoms,  and  the  good  effect  of  the 
treatment  is  well  proved  by  this  rapid 
arrest  of  the  hsemorrhage  from  the 
ears,  and  the  pupil  of  the  right  eye 
again  resuming  its  healthy  action. 

I  can  also  recommend,  from  its  pecu- 
liarly good  effect  in  this  case,  the  double 
inclined  plane  most  strongly  in  frac- 
tures of  the  femur  similar  to  the  one  I 
have  detailed;  the  fracture  was  very 
obUque  and  high  up,  yet  the  shortening 
is  very  slight,  and  but  little  alteration 
in  its  form  ;  this  I  believe  would  never 
have  been  the  case  with  the  long 
straight  sphnt  ;  with  the  latter,  the 
muscles  being  kept  upon  the  stretch, 
while  with  the  former  they  are  flexed, 
at  rest,  and  much  sooner  become  re- 
lieved from  spasmodic  action. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE 

MEDICAL  TOPOGRAPHY,  CLIMATE, 
AND  DISEASES, 

OF  THE 

BIGHTS  OF  BEjSIN  AND  BIAFRA, 

west  coast  of  africa. 

By  W.  F.  Daniell, 

Member  of  the  Royal  Colles^e  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  &c. 
[Continued  from  p.  111.] 

As  the  fenny  districts  contiguous  to 
Bonny  are  unfit  for  cultivation,  the  in- 
habitants in  general  purchase  their  food 
from  the  Eboe  countries,  or  produce  it 
in  moderate  quantities  upon  their  up- 
land farms.  It  comprises  yams,  plain- 
tains,  sweet  potatoes,  maize,  bananas, 
with  poultry,  sheep,  bullocks,  and  dry 
and  fresh  fish,  &c.,  their  culinary  pre- 
paration of  which  is  remarkably  plain 
and  simple.  Provisions  are  scarce, 
and,  if  required  for  the  shipping,  can 
only  be  bought  at  an  exorbitant  rate, 
and  frequently  their  deficiency  is  so 
great  that  they  cannot  be  obtained  for 
any  price.  To  compensate  for  these 
drawbacks,  the  river  is  bountifully 
supplied  with  several  species  of  mullet 
and  other  fish,  while  in  the  dry  season 
turtle  resort  to  Breaker  isle,  and  the 
opposite  shore,  to  deposit  their  eggs, 
and  can  be  readily  captured.  Water 
of  a  dirty  colour,  and  somewhat  brack- 
ish, may  be  got  in  the  village  of  Little 
Bonny,  but  the  inhabitants  seldom 
drink  it,  preferring  the  palm-wine,  or 


Jumbo,  for  their  daily  beverage,  al- 
though it  is  acid  and  of  an  unpleasant 
flavour.  The  plants  and  trees  observed 
within  the  precincts  of  the  town  are 
limited  in  variety,  and  comprehend 
many  of  those  previously  mentioned. 
In  addition  to  them  may  be  usually 
distinguished  the  Bombax  pentandrum 
(silk  cotton  tree),  Cucurbita  layettaria 
(bottle  gourdj.  Capsicum  fiiictescens 
(bird  pepper),  Carica  prt;jrt?/rt  (Papaws), 
Jatropha  Curcas  (purge  nut),  Cucur- 
bita melopcpo  (pumpkin),  Wedelia 
Africana  (African  Wedelia,)  Cocos  nu- 
cifei-a,  &c.,  with  other  species  belong- 
ing to  the  SolanecE,  Cucurbitacea,  and 
CompositcB.  The  anomalous  distribu- 
tion of  plants  on  this  coast  is  a  subject 
deserving  of  much  consideration,  since 
many  edible  vegetables,  abundant  in  one 
country,  are  not  to  be  found  in  others. 
The  (Jri/ZH  sativa  (common  rice),  may 
be  adduced  as  an  example  in  illustration. 
This  nutritious  grain,  indigenous  to 
the  Gold  and  Windward  coasts  and 
most  of  the  kingdoms  of  central  Africa, 
grows,  in  this  and  the  other  streams 
of  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  neither  in  a  cul- 
tivated nor  wild  state,  and  is  only 
known  to  the  natives  from  its  intro- 
duction and  importation  by  Europeans. 

The  iguana is  regarded  by  the 

Bonnians  with  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion, from  the  supposition  that  it  is  en- 
dowed with  medicinal  and  other  mys- 
terious powers  ;  and,  being  under  the 
sacred  protection  of  the  priests,  any 
wanton  injury  to  it  would  be  a  sure 
prelude  to  a  rigorous  punishment,  if 
not  death.  The  customs  of  the  people 
of  Bonny  and  New  Callebar  in  these 
respects  somewhat  resemble  those  ob- 
solete pagan  rites  of  animal  worship 
practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;. 
but  their  adoration  of  them  as  tute- 
lary deities,  as  has  been  asserted,  is 
both  erroneous  and  absurd,  their 
preservation  being  only  tolerated 
from  an  imaginary  idea  that  they  ex- 
ert some  specific  influence  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  prosperity  of  their 
towns. 

From  the  tardy  and  protracted  mer- 
cantile intercourse  maintained  with 
the  neighbouring  countries,  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  Bonny  must 
necessarily  fluctuate  ;  they  may,  how- 
ever, be  stated  to  average  from  12,000  to 
15,000,  and  derive  their  origin  from 
those  Eboes,  inhabiting  a  range  of 
table-lands,  about  forty  miles  up  the 
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Rio  Andony.  It  has  been  called  Short 
Eboe,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
the  Qiiorra,  which  occupies  from  ten 
to  fourteen  days'  journey  ere  it  is  at- 
tained. The  Andony  creek  trends  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, and,  after  intersecting  a  flat  and 
bushy-wooded  country,  unites  with  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  tract 
of  land  on  which  Bonny  is  built,  thus 
isolated  from  the  main,  was  in  former 
years  termed  Bandy  island.  The  vil- 
lage of  Little  Bonny  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  eastern  suburbs,  and 
appears  to  be  an  irregular  prolongation 
of  the  larger  town.  Five  miles  up  this 
creek  are  the  hamlets  of  Appellima  and 
Minima,  located  on  two  gentle  slopes, 
and  haff  enveloped  in  the  sombre 
foliage  of  the  adjacent  forest.*  They 
are  the  country  residences  of  the  king 
and  his  chiefs,  who  resort  to  them  more 
for  the  gratification  of  their  natural 
indolence,  thanr  a  relaxation  from  any 
laborious  avocations.  The  houses  are 
of  much  neater  construction  in  these 
places  than  in  the  other  towns  of  the 
river,  their  framework  being  composed 
of  European  planking,  with  floors  of 
the  same  material.  They  also  present 
a  more  decorated  and  improved  appear- 
ance within.  The  inland  districts  be- 
yond these  points  are  as  yet  a  terra  in- 
cognita; the  jealousy  and  illiberality 
of  the  natives  offering  an  ineffectual 
barrier    to    their    exploration.       The 


*  On  the  oxjtskirtsof  Minima  may  be  observed 
one  ortwospecimensoftlie  Uybiscus Abelmoschm 
(muskochro).  Theyarenot  indisenoustotlieplace, 
havino:  been  transplanted  from  the  interior. 
Though  the  Hybiscus  tribe  flourish  in  rich  pro- 
fusion in  nearly  all  the  tropical  reg-ions  of  Wes- 
tern Africa,  the  above  species  is  the  one  least 
common  and  least  known.  Of  the  plant,  the 
seeds,  from  theirodoriferous  musky  fraa^rance,  are 
the  parts  most  hio-hly  prized,  and  when  obtain- 
able, usually  selected  to  form  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
Eboe  amulets,  or  medicinal  prophylactics.  By 
the  natives  of  Soudan  they  are  also  sometimes 
administered  in  dyspepsia  and  other  gastric  de- 
rana^ements,  as  a  carminative  and  stomachic. 
The  Arabs,  by  whom  it  is  named  Ab-el-Mosch, 
and  some  of  the  pastoral  hordes  of  Northern 
Africa,  bruise  and  mix  the  seeds  with  their  cotlee, 
which  thus  becomes  impregnated  with  their  aro- 
matic virtues. 

The  Hybiscus  esculentus,  or  West  India  ochre, 
termed,  in  Bornow,  Melo/ieia,aad  in  Darfour  and 
Arabia,  Bamea,  is  the  species  erenerally  culti- 
vated for  domestic  purposes.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  edibles  used  by  the  Africans, 
and  is  a  favourite  constituent  of  their  dishes, 
being  eaten  in  conjunction  with  palm  oil,  pepper, 
and  other  vegetables.  Its  bland  and  mucilagi- 
nous properties  strongly  recommend  it  as  an 
article  of  food  to  those  Europeans  who  intend  to 
reside  for  any  length  of  time  in  these  unhealthy 
localities. 


northern  shore  of  Bonny  river  is  chiefly 
composed  of  tidal  accumulations  of 
sand,  interspersed  with  mud  banks  and 
channels.  It  is  termed  Telafare,  or 
Feter  Fortis's  land,  and  is  the  reflected 
continuation  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
New  Callebar  river.  There  are  two  or 
three  small  towns  erected  on  clearances 
adjoining  the  water's  edge,  and  entitled 
by  similar  appellations  as  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  situated.  The  stream 
at  this  part  is  nearly  two  miles  broad, 
but  proportionately  contracts  as  it  ma- 
jestically sweeps  to  the  northward, 
both  banks  being  fringed  with  gloomy 
and  impenetrable  woods,  with  a  few 
stray  villages  and  sinuous  creeks  to 
break  its  unvarying  uniformity.  The 
branch  which  passes  from  the  Quorra 
above  Eboe,  dry  in  the  fine  months, 
has  been  stated  to  be  its  termination  ; 
we  have,  however,  no  authentic  infor- 
mation to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of 
this  report. 

A  comparison  between  the  uncivi- 
lized and  savage  tribes  of  Western 
Africa,  and  the  Semitic  races,  with  their 
afl'iliated  oflshoots,  cannot  fail  in 
pointing  out  the  prominent  similarity 
that  prevails  in  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  both.  In  none  of  the  negro 
nations  are  there  traces  of  a  participa- 
tion in  the  usages  of  an  oriental  source 
more  obviously  marked  than  in  the 
migratory  tribes  of  the  JoloflTs  and 
Mandingoes,  the  predatory  Fellatahs, 
and  the  predial  Eboes  of  the  Delta. 

A  superficial  acquaintance  with  their 
remote  and  modern  history  will  furnish 
us  with  rational  grounds  for  the  as- 
sumption of  this  belief,  that  the  habits 
of  the  former  races  were  superadditions 
progressively  engrafted  upon  those  of 
the  latter,  owing  to  the  promiscuous 
intercourse  carried  on  with  the  north- 
eastern Mahometan  kingdoms,  but 
previous  to  their  assimilation  changed 
and  vitiated  by  time  and  distance. 
The  populations  of  this  and  the  other 
rivers  in  the  Bight  seem  to  be  partially 
imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster, 
in  so  far  as  recognizing  two  distinct 
immortal  principles — one  good,  and  the 
other  evil — of  the  nature  of  which, 
however,  they  have  but  an  indefinite 
and  confused"  notion.  The  attributes 
of  the  first  are  regarded  as  of  an 
innocuous  and  beneficent  import;  the 
second,  denominated  in  many  parts  of 
Africa  as  the  "  evil  eye,"  is  feared  as  a  ca- 
pricious and  rualevolent  spirit,  invested 
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■with   unbounded  power  for  the   pro- 
creation and  infliction  of  diseases,  and 
requiring  to  be  pacified  by  continual 
oblations  in  order  to  avert  the  morbific 
effects    of   his    displeasure.      By    the 
Eboes  especially  this  principle  is  greatly 
dreaded  as  the  cause  of  all  abscesses, 
glandular  enlargements,  phagedenic  ul- 
cerations, to  which  the  females  are  so 
susceptible,  and  those  distempers  that 
afflict  them  or  their  flocks.      Kor  is 
this  dread  restricted  to  these  regions 
alone ;    for  this  evil  influence,  under 
various  modifications,  is  acknowledged 
in  almost  every  country  in  intertropical 
Africa,  and  is  universally  considered  in 
the    same    unfavourable    view.      Mr. 
Bowditch,  in  his  interesting  Mission  to 
Ashantee,  remarks,  in  reference  to  this 
subject*,  that  "  the  power  of  fascination 
by  the  eyes  is  believed  and  dreaded  in 
those  parts  of  Africa  (interior)  as  mortal, 
whether  exercised  by  the  fetishmen  as 
priests,  or  the  coorumpnn  against  ani- 
mals. The  idea  prevailedin  Pliny's  time, 
but  it  was  ascribed  to  the  voice.  "Inlibro 
quodam  Phnii  naturalis  historian  legi 
esse  qiiasdam  in  terra  Africa  familias 
hominum  voce  atque  lingua  eflTascinan- 
tium.     Qui   si   impensius  forte  lauda- 
verint    pulchras   arbores,    segetes  lae- 
tiores,    infantes     ameniores,    egrcgios 
equos,  pecudes  pastu  atque  cultu  op- 
timas  emoriantur  repente  ha^c  omnia." 
The  diseases  pecuHar  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bonny  and  New  Callcbar  are 
those  that  proceed  from  a  humid  and 
paludal  situation,  and  are  represented 
by  a  similar  train  of  morbid  pheno- 
mena that  characterise  those  of  Benin 
and  the  Nun.     Like  them,  the   most 
aggravated  forms  run  a  speedy  course, 
and  are  invariably  followed   by  fatal 
results,  from  the  absence  of  any  appro- 
priate plan  of  treatment.     Charms  and 
medicine-bags  fabricated  by  the  Eboe 
dibia  or  doctors,  and  held  in  the  hand, 
or  worn  attached  to  the  neck  by  copper 
wire,  are  the  means  relied  upon  as  pre- 
ventives   against    both    sickness    and 
clanger.     Lepra,  scabies,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  common  integument,  are 
usu'dlly  confined  to  the  lower  classes 
of  slaves,   from   their  neglect  of  the 
necessary  ablution  of  the  body,  careless 
and  uncleanly  habits,  and  undue  ex- 
posure to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  cli- 
mate.     When   such    are    allowed    to 
assume  a  chronic  form,  they  become 
very  intractable,  and  often  resist  the 
*  Page  386. 


most  energetic  remedies.  Instances  ol 
a  deficient  or  abnormal  organization  ol 
the  cutaneous  textures  are  seen  in  the 
male  and  female  Albinos,  several  ol 
whom  may  be  met  with  in  the  diflereut 
villages.  In  the  other  rivers  tliey  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  in  some  parts  they  are  put 
to  death  soon  after  birth. 

Pneumonia,  catarrhs,  and  other  pul- 
monic   afl'ections,   are   extremely   pre- 
valent in  the  cold  rainy  months,  their 
invasion  being,  in  all  probability,  cou- 
nected  with  the  greater  volume  of  blood 
which  is  then  thrown  into  the  deeper- 
seated  organs  and  cavities  from    the 
languid  and  depressed   action  of  the 
capillary  circulation.  Cerebral  maladies 
are  seldom  of  a  serious  nature  unless 
emanating  from   mechanical   injuries. 
In  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
or    its    membranes,   accompanied    by 
much  febrile  excitement,  relief  is  ex- 
perienced from  the  native  process  of 
cupping,  which    consists    in    making 
three  parallel  longitudinal,  or  horizon- 
tal incisions  on  either  temple  from  ten 
lines  to  an  inch  in  length,  and  about 
eight  lines  apart.     These  incisions  are 
performed  by  a  sharp  razor,  or  knife, 
and  a  small  calabash  is  then  applied, 
the  air  being  then  exhausted  by  burning 
paper  or  cotton  secwuhim  ariem.     After 
the  abstraction  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood, 
the  wounds  are  dressed  with  a  black 
carbonaceous     matter,     manufactured 
from  the  oil  lamjis.     The  employment 
of  this  substance  leaves  a  dark  indelible 
stain  behind,  which,  as  the  individual 
advances  in  age,  is  never  wholly  oblite- 
rated, although  its   removal  is   occa- 
sionally   attempted.      This    mode    of 
cupping  is  one  constantly  adopted  by 
the  natives  in  the  Bights  in  all  painful 
affections  of  the  head.     Variola   for- 
tunately is  not  of  regular  occurrence, 
since  its  visitations  are  of  a  very  pesti- 
lential character.    In  Eboe,  the  people, 
from  the  malicious  statements  of  the 
Bonnians,  imagine  that  European  sur- 
geons enjoy  the  faculty  of  generating 
this  devastating  epidemic  by  placing  a 
germinating  dust  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  diflusing  it  by  the   breath 
throughout  the  surroundingatmosphere. 
My  friend  Mr.  King,  of  the  Ethiope 
steamer,  has  informed  me  that  this  sin- 
gular opinion  exists  in  several  of  the 
towns  of  Cross  River,  and  that  his  ap- 
pearance was  the  signal  for  the  quick 
dispersion  of  their  inhabitants. 
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Dysentery  and  other  enteritic  com- 
plaints are  prevalent  in  all  seasons,  but 
nore  particularly  at  the  commence- 
nent  and  close  of  the  wet.  Numbers 
kll  victims  to  their  maHgnant  severity, 
\ithout  respect  to  either  age,  sex,  or 
iccupation.  Rheumatic  and  other 
'ugitive  pains  prevail  here,  as  in  tem- 
perate climes,  from  unsettled  states  of 
;he  weather,  and  are  treated  by  repeated 
iblutions  of  warm  water.  Where  the 
pain  is  more  fixed  and  circumscribed, 
J  series  of  deep  scarifications  are  made 
over  the  part,  which  is  then  assiduously 
bathed  with  hot  fomentations  to  pro- 
mote the  free  oozing  of  the  blood,  and 
these  applications  are  persevered  in  till 
The  requisite  impression  be  obtained. 
The  propriety  of  this  mode  of  vascular 
depletion  for  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering  is  one  clearly  suggested  by  an 
dl-provident  nature,  and  forcibly  incul- 
cated in  the  majority  of  the  African 
tribes  by  the  dictates  of  an  imperious 
necessity,  as  a  remedial  equivalent  pro- 
ducing all  the  good  effects  of  the  more 
scientific  resources  of  civilized  nations. 

Hernia,  both  congenital  and  ac- 
quired, may  be  occasionally  seen  in 
those  slaves  who  are  of  a  lax  muscular 
fibre,  or  who  have  been  subjected  to 
heavy  toil.  Exomphalos,  or  umbilical 
hernia,  is  rather  viewed  in  an  orna- 
mental light,  and  some  people,  under 
this  idea,  allow  the  intestines  to  pro- 
trude to  a  considerable  extent.  Gonor- 
rha?a.  sj-philis,  and  other  genito-urinary 
disorders,  display  their  numerical  su- 
periority here  as  elsewhere  in  these 
regions.  Calculous  diseases  are  appa- 
rently unknown.  The  Eboes,  from  an 
hereditary  predisposition  to  melan- 
choly and  despondence,  are  affected 
with  the  malady  which  Dr.  Winter- 
bottom  has  termed  lethargus,  or  sleepy 
sickness,  a  disease  that  possibly  origi- 
nates from  an  impaired  condition  of  the 
cerebral  apparatus,  and  which  has  been 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  sequences  of 
the  deranged  organic  functions  of  the 
skin.  Cases  of  this  peculiar  affection 
are  very  uncommon,  two  or  three  only 
having  come  under  my  observation 
during  some  years'  residence  in  this 
part  of  Africa. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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IX.   Uterine  Ovum. 

The  oviform  character  of  the  concep- 
tion, in  whatever  way  acquired,  was 
known  from  the  earliest  periods* ;  and 
the  story  related  by  Hippocratest,  so 
discreditable  alike  to  his  moral  and 
perceptive  powers,  of  the  courtezan 
who  aborted  by  his  aid  at  the  alleged 
seventh  day  after  impregnation,  conti- 
nued to  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
opinion  down  to  the  time  of  Harveyf  ; 
when,  owing  chiefly  to  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  novel  and  erroneous 
speculations  of  the  latter  on  generation, 
the  sustained  and  lively  attention  of 
physiologists  became  directed  to  the 
subject ;  and  Steno  of  Copenhagen, 
Kerckring,  De  Graaf,  and  Van  Horne§, 
in  particular,  engaged  each  in  a  series 
of  observations  which  terminated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  fact,  that  all  ani- 
mals have  their  origin  in  an  ovum,  not 
formed,  as  had  been  supposed,  how- 
ever, in  the  uterus,  from  the  admixture 
there  of  the  seminal  fluids  of  both 
sexes,  or  from  the  semen  masculinum 
alone,  nourished  afterwards  by  the 
menstrual  blood,  or  by  a  plastic  power 
in  the  uterus  communicated  to  it  by 
the  semen  of  the  male,  but  existing, 
and  that  also  previous  to  coition,  in  the 
testes  of  the  female,  in  which  it  was 
supposed  by  De  Graaf  to  be  fecundated 
by  an  imagined  spiritual  part  of  the 
semen  masculinum,  conveyed  to  it, 
after  the  notion  of  Harvey's  magnet- 
like influence,  in  the  form  of  an  uura\\. 
Neither  the  idea  of  vesicles  being  con- 
tained within  the  ovary,  and  contribut- 
ing in  some  way  to  impregnation,  nor 
that  of  the  membranes  which  after- 
wards enclose  the  foetus  in  the  womb 
having  the  form  of  an  egg,  were  new 
to  the  physiologists  of  this  period  ;  but 

*  Aristrt.  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  vii.  cap.  ni.  De 
General.  .\nim.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 

t  De  Xatura  Pueri,  p.  16. 

±  i)e  Generatione  Exercit.  68. 

§  nict.  des  Sciences  M^d.  tome  xxxix.  p  9, 
Haller,  Physiol,  tome  vii.  p.  114.  De  Graaf,  de 
Mul.  Or^.  pp.  154,  334.  J.  Van  Home,  Prodrom. 
Drelincurt.  Adv.  CI.  i.  Kerckrin?ii,  Anthropo. 
Ichonoff. ;  et  Stenon.  Obs.  Aiiat.  spect.  OvaVivi- 
par.  in  Bib.  Anat.  .Man^.  t.  i.  p.  482. 

II  De  Graaf,  passim. 
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the  statement  now  made  for  the  first 
time  by  Kerckringius,  and  followed  up 
simultaneously  by  so  many  others,  that 
the  non-testaceous  egg  within  which 
the  cmbryon  in  women  and  in  quadru- 
peds is  formed  in  the  uterus,  is  nothing 
else  than  one  of  these  vesicles  loosened 
from  its  nidus  in  the  ovary,  and  con- 
veyed thence  by  the  tubes  to  the  womb, 
presented  the  whole  subject  of  genera- 
tion in  an  aspect  entirely  novel,  al- 
though not  absolutely  true. 

V.  Vesicles  of  tlie  Ovary, 
The  cellulated  structure  of  the  ova- 
ries was  known  to  Galen  and  all  his 
followers*,  and  was  described  some- 
times as  consisting  of  vesicles,  and  at 
others  as  made  up  of  hydatids.  Their 
chief  mistake  lay  in  regarding  this 
vesicular  tissue  as  a  congeries  of  semi- 
nal vessels,  which  terminated  in  a  vas 
deferens  exactly  as  in  the  male ;  and 
the  physical  qualities  of  the  contained 
fluid,  so  different  from  those  of  the 
semen  virile,  and  which  caused  it  to  be 
compared  by  Vesaliusf,  and  many  suc- 
ceeding copyists,  to  the  serum  of  milk, 
and  by  othersj  to  the  albumen  of  egg, 
appear  to  have  given  occasion  at  once 
to  the  notion  embraced  by  the  Galen- 
ists,  of  its  relative  weakness,  and  to 
that  held  by  their  o])ponents§,  that  it 
was  simply  a  fertilizing  liquor  with 
which  the  uterus,  like  a  field  or  garden, 
required  to  be  irrigated  in  order  to 
being  made  prolific  on  the  accession  of 
the  semen  masculinura. 

Kerckring,  De  Graaf,  and  his  coad- 
jutors, whose  investigations  were  made 
about  16/0,  and  between  whom  a  con- 
troversyll,  not  unlike  that  recently 
maintained^  by  other  parties  on  al- 
most the  same  subjects,  was  hotly 
waged,  misled  in  their  turn**  by  the 
supposed  identity  of  the  contents  of 
these  vesicles  with  those  of  the  eggs  of 
birds,  bestowed  on  them  the  name  of 
ova;  and  although  encountering  much 
oppositiontt   ^"'1  ridicule,   Steno  and 

*  Galen,  de  Disscctionc  V'tfri,  nap.  9i  Vcsa- 
lius,  lib.  V.  caj).  l.'i.  Fallopiii.s,  op.  om.  Venice, 
\fM,  tome  i.  p.  10(1.  Kiolanus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  37. 
Laurentius,  lib.  vii.  cap.  10. 

t  I)e  Corp.  Hum.  Fabrica,  lib.  v.  cap.  15,  p.  458. 

%  Hod.  a  Castro,  (leNaturaMulinr.  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

S  CremoiiiuK,  (pintcd  by  HartlioliTi,  lib.  i.  c.  20. 

f  J.  Swaintnenlam,  Miracul.  Niitiir.  sive  Uteri 
Muliel).  Fab.  De  Gruaf,  I'urlium  Geiiit.  Defen- 
sionc. 

%  Ni'iri'ier,  Gendrin,  Power,  Lee. 

**  Hall,  riiysiol.  vol.  vii.  p.  114.  De  Graaf,  p. 
298.     Kerck.  Antli.  Icb.  p.  1. 

tt  Vcrlicyen,  I'll.  bup.  Anatoin.  H.  v.  cap.  U. 
De  Graaf,  p.  3U2. 


De  Graaf  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
the  sole  use  of  the  female  testes,  which 
they  now  called  ovaries,  was  to  secrete 
and  maturate  these  ova. — It  is  evident 
from  De  Graaf 's  descriptions,  indeed, 
that  he  had  misgivings  as  to  the  com- 
pleteness in  every  particular,  in  the 
case  of  the  mammalia,  of  this  supposed 
analogy.  Thus,  at  page  348,  he  speaks, 
in  reference  to  rabbits,  of  a  body  being 
deposited  after  impregnation  within  the 
coats  of  the  ovum,  which  suryounds  or 
involves  the  ovum,  and  by  forcibly  com- 
pressing it  causes  its  expulsion  into 
the  tube,  where  it  is  found  (p.  401 )  ten 
times  smaller  in  size  than  before  it  left 
the  ovary  ;  and  he  illustrates  his  de- 
scription by  a  plate  (Tab.  xiv.  fig.  4), 
in  which  the  proportions  of  the  so- 
called  ovum,  as  seen  in  the  thickened 
calyx  which  remains  in  the  ovary,  are 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  presumed 
true  ovum  now  removed  from  its  nidus. 
Malpighi*,  who,  contemporaneously 
with  De  Graaf,  had  seen  the  ovum  in  the 
tube,  and  would  therefore  be  familiar 
with  its  minuteness  as  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  ovarian  follicles,  ten 
yearst  after  the  publication  of  De 
Graaf's  work,  suggested  that  the  vesi- 
cles of  the  ovaries  were  not  themselves 
ova,  but  were  intended  by  the  union  of 
several  of  them  together  to  form,  depo- 
sited on  their  interior,  the  substance 
(corpus  liiteum)  spoken  of  by  De  Graaf, 
from  which  the  ova  should  afterwards 
be  se])arated  as  from  a  filter;  and  in 
1718,  MorgagniJ,  reasoning  on  the  dis- 
crepancies already  referred  to  in  De 
Graaf's  descriptions  of  the  ova,  still 
more  remarkably  than  Malpighi  in  the 
above  hyi)othesis,  anticijjatcs  a  disco- 
very of  later  times  by  asking — 

"  Quanfo  ergo  proclivius  est  conji- 
cerc,  vesiculas  esse  glandulas  eum  quem 
continent,  humorem  secernentes,  ut  in 
ipso  ovnlinn  et  tutius  asservetur,  et  fa- 
cilius  cum  tempus  est,  incipiat  expandi ; 
esse,  inquam  glandulas  quarum  partes 
codem  tempore,  eandemciue  ob  causam 
amplificentur  non  tantum  ut  distracta, 
et  ad  extrcmum  pcrtusa  ovarii  mcra- 
brana,  oiiulo  exitus  paretur,  verum  ctiam 
ut  novum  tunc  nutrimentum  eidem 
ovulo  fiuppeditetur,  vol  plus  humoris 
exprimatur  quo  i))sius  ovnli  exitus,  et 
per  tubam  delapsus  facilior  fiat." 

An  uncertainty  and  vagueness,  not 

*  Kpist.  8(1  Oldpiiberir,  No.  5. 

t  De  Vivipar.  Ovi.s,  p.  223. 

if  Adver.  Anat.  iv.  Animad.  xxviii. 
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unlike  that  which  previously  distin- 
jguished  every  description  of  the  relu- 
pons  of  the  female  testes  with  the 
uterus,  became  now  characteristic  of 
[he  views  entertained  regarding  the 
pature  of  the  Graafian  vesicles.  Some 
Esteeming*  them  to  be  simple  vesicles, 
Dthersf  as  consisting  of  a  vitellus  in- 
closed within  a  membranous  calyx,  but 
both  acknowledging  them  to  be  genuine 
ova  ;  while  another  classj  asserted  that 
they  were  rudimentary  structures  only, 
which  furnished  on  their  impregna- 
tion an  amorphous  substance,  that  ac- 
quired an  ovoid  character  in  the  tube  ; 
others  maintaining  again  that  the  ova 
were  really  formed  within  the  ova- 
rian cells,  but  not  till  these  had  as- 
sumed the  type  of  corpora  lutea,  a 
transition  which  was  effected,  accord- 
ing to  some§,  by  impregnation,  and  to 
others||  by  the  organic  power  of  the 
ovary  itself,  converting  what  was  ori- 
ginally a  simple  serous  membrane  into 
a  complicated  glandular  structure. 

The  master  difficulty  with  all  was 
the  fact,  that  never  in  the  experiments 
of  any  one  could  vesicles  similar  to 
those  in  the  ovaries  be  detected  either 
in  the  uterus  or  in  the  tubes.  Those 
asserted  to  be  found  were  admitted  by 
their  discoverers  to  be  much  smaller  ; 
but  in  nearly  a  hundred  dissections^ 
made  by  Haller,  he  failed  to  discover 
ova  at  all**,  in  any  animal,  before  the 
thirteenth  and  seventeenih  days  post 
coitum,  or  to  observe  any  substance  in 
the  tubes  except  a  tenacious  albumi- 
nous mucus.  Cruikshankstttifterwards 
verified  De  Graaf's  observations,  hav- 
ing detected  ova  m  the  tubes  of  rabbits 
before  the  third,  and  often  in  imme- 
diately subsequent  days  ;  and  he  de- 
clared his  belief  that  they  were  pro- 
duced within  the  ovarian  vesicles  by 
conception ;  but  so  influential  were 
Haller's  views,  that  we  find  them  re- 
produced in  the  same  volume  which 
contains  Cruikshank's  paper,  in  an 
essay  of  Dr.  Haighton's,  which  is  as 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its 
facts,  as,  from  the  adoption  of  some 
other  opinions  of  Haller,  it  also  is  for 
the  erroneousness   of  its  conclusions. 

*  Roederer,  p.  39.    Nigri  soli,  quoted  by  Haller, 
vol.  vii.  p.  113. 
t  Vide  Haller's  Pliy.  vol.  viii.  p.  40. 
±  Haller,  &c. 
§  De  Graaf,  &c. 
II  Malpio-hi,  &c. 
^  I'hvsiol.  tome  viii.  p.  44. 
**  Idem,  p.  58. 
tt  Pliil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixxxvii.  p.  197. 


And  again,  writers  even  so  recent  as 
Blumenbach*  and Bostockt  describe  the 
product  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  toward, 
conception  as  being  nothing  more  than 
an  albuminous  drop ;  and  as  late  as 
1835,  when  the  discovery  of  the  ovum 
had  been  actually  made  by  separate 
observers,  and  in  different  quadrupeds, 
the  influence  of  previous  opinions  is 
very  remarkable,  in  the  assertion  of 
Dr.  Lee,  that  it  was  problematical  whe- 
ther an  ovum  J  ever  passes  along  the 
fallopian  tubes  into  the  uterus  either 
before  or  after  conception. 

Passing  over  the  observations  of  Va- 
lisneri,  Santorini,  SirE.  Home§,  andM. 
Plagged,  resuscitated  lately  by  Negrier^, 
all  of  whom,  equally  with  Malpighi, 
the  first  of  this  sect,  and  also  De  Graaf, 
have  mistaken  the  discharged  and 
shrunk  cadaver  of  the  Graafian  vesicle, 
(with  its  two  coats  surrounded  by  gra- 
nular matter,)  within  the  corpus  raen- 
struale  or  hueum,  for  the  true  ovum; 
and  omitting,  also,  more  than  a  notice 
of  the  perspicacious  generalization 
which  enabledBaronCuvier**, although 
ignorant  apparently  that  it  had  been 
done  before,  from  the  observation  of 
their  structure  in  other  classes  of  ani- 
mals, to  predict  the  existence  of  germs, 
irrespective  of  connexion  with  the 
male,  in  the  ovaries  of  the  mammalia, 
it  was  reserved  for  MM.  Prevostff  and 
Dumas,  w-ho  failed,  however,  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  their  discovery, 
and  more  particularly  to  Von  BaerJJ, 
whose  observations  were  corroborated 
almost  contemporaneously  by  M. 
Coste§§,  and  afterwards  by  M.  Valen- 
tinllll,  to  terminate  this  point  of  the 
inquiry,  by  the  discovery  within  the 
unruptured  ovarian  follicle,  and  uncon- 
nected with  conception,  of  the  true 
ovum,  itself  not  more  than  from  one- 
tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  a  line  in 
diameter,  and  scarcely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

The  subsequent  additions  made  to  our 


*  Inst.  Physiol,  p,  424. 

t  Physiology,  vol.  iii.  p.  31. 

±  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.  vol.  iii.  p.  228. 

§  Phil.  Trans,  vols.  cvii.  ci.\. 

II  Journ.  Conip.  de  Diet,  des  Sciences  M^di- 
cales,  tome  xv.  p.  184. 

*i  Kecherches  sur  les  Ovaries.    Paris,  1840. 

**  Le(;ons  d'Anat.  Comp.  1815. 

ft  De  la  Generation  dans  les  Mammif. ;  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  tome  iii.  p.  135.     1824. 

it  Ve  Ovi  Mammal,  et  Hominis  Genesi,  p.  12. 

§§  Recher.  sur  la  General,  des  Mam. 

nil  Symbols;  ad  Ovi  Mam.  Histor.  ante  Im- 
pregna't. 
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knowledge  by  M.  Coste*  and  Wharton 
Jonest,  in  the  interior  of  the  ovum,  of 
another  vesicle  of  about  1-900  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  termed  from  its  discoverer 
in  birds  the  vesicle  of  Purkinje,  or  ger- 
minal vesicle ;  and,  again,  by  Mr. 
Jones  and  Rudolph  WagnerJ,  on  the 
germinal  vesicle,  of  a  mass  of  fine  gra- 
nular matter  of  from  0,0003  to  0,0004 
of  a  line  in  diameter,  the  germinal 
spot ;  and,  more  lately,  by  Dr.  Barry, 
of  a  structure  within  the  Graafian  vesi- 
cles, the  retinacula,  which  he  thinks 
intended  to  suspend,  and  on  its  matu- 
rity to  expel  the  ovum,  but  which  opi- 
nions have  been  since  disputed  by  M. 
Bischoff§,  require,  as  do  also  the  other 
deeply  interesting  researches  of  Dr. 
Barry,  and  also  of  M.  EischofT,  on  the 
development  of  the  Graafian  vesicle,  to 
be  referred  to  only  in  this  paper. 
[To  be  continued.] 


ON  A 
MODIFICATION  OF  THE  ORDINARY 
METHOD  OF  INSERTING  ISSUES. 

By  Dr.  T.  G.  Geoghegan, 

Professor  of  Mediral  Jurisprudence,  &c.  in  the 
Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 

The  property  with  which  the  cuticle  is 
endowed,  of  resisting  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  action  of  potassa  fusa  when 
applied  as  an  cscharotic,  suggests  a 
modification  of  the  ordinary  mode  of 
inserting  issues  which  will  be  found  to 
possess  some  advantages  in  practice. 
Whether  the  method  about  to  be  de- 
scribed be  (as  I  beheve)  a  novel  one,  it 
is  less  important  to  inquire,  than  to 
ascertain  if  it  possess  advantages  over 
the  ordinary  procedure  suflUcient  to 
commend  it  to  general  adoption.  If 
the  changes  which  occur  in  the  skin 
during  the  insertion  of  an  issue  be 
carefully  observed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  cuticle  gives  way  in  isolated  cir- 
cular spots,  which  ultimately  coalesce 
during  the  continuance  of  the  friction, 
and  that  hence  the  caustic  is  applied 
in  sHcceasion  to  a  number  of  small 
patches  of  the  vtilis  vera.    This  latter 


*  Op.  cit.  p.  28. 

+  Lond.  and  Kdin.  PhiloH.  Map.    Sept.  1886. 

i  Mull(,T,  Arrbiv.     1835. 

§  Trailf'  du  Di'vcloppcnicnt  de  I'HommeetdeB 
Mamniiff  res.    I'ariK,  1843. 

II  lU'Kcarches  in  EniliryoIoK-y,  first  serien,  Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  cxxviii.  p.  301  ;  1838.  Second  series, 
Ph.  Tr.  vol.  cxxix.  p.  307 ;  IKIK.  Third  serica, 
Ph.  Tr.  vol.  CXXX.  p.  529;  1810. 


circumstance,  together  with  the  violent 
stimulation  of  the  surface  of  the  trie 
skin  in  those  points  where  the  canst  c 
has  been  but  imbibed  by  the  cutich, 
but  has,  as  yet  imperfectly  peuetratel, 
conspires  to  render  the  operation  mo'e 
painful  than  is  essential  to  its  efficient 
performance.  Reflecting  on  the  fore- 
going facts,  and  on  the  modus  operandi 
of  potass  in  destroying  the  vitality  of 
the  skin,  (which  appears  to  consist 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  avi- 
dity with  which  it  seizes  its  constituent 
water),  I  have  been  led  to  adopt  the 
application  of  kali  to  the  surface  of  the 
true  skirt  denuded  of  cuticle  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  blister.  This  method  has 
approved  itself  of  superior  convenience 
and  lenity  in  several  cases  in  which  I 
have  resorted  to  it.  The  blister  should 
be  o{  precisely  the  same  size  as  the  issue 
to  be  inserted,  and  having  been  ap- 
plied for  the  usual  time,  the  cuticle 
should  be  gently  but  completely  re- 
moved, and  the  superfluous  moisture 
absorbed  by  a  piece  of  lint,  (the  surface 
of  the  skin  not  being  rendered  altoge- 
ther dry.)  The  stick  of  potass  should 
be  then  passed  once  lightly  over  the  en- 
tire surface,  no  Jriction  whatever  being 
necessary.  The  operation  is  now  com- 
plete, save  the  removal  of  superfluous 
potass  by  the  pressure  of  a  piece  of  lint 
applied  after  the  lapse  of  about  half  a 
minute — a  procedure  which  is,  however, 
unnecessary,  where  due  care  has  been 
observed  in  its  application. 

The  caustic  at  once  extends  its  in- 
fluence into  the  substance  throughout 
its  entire  depth,  and  the  pain,  which  is 
of  an  active  burning  kind  for  some 
moments,  rapidly  subsides ;  and  in 
a  great  measure,  disappears  in  from 
15  to  30  minutes,  in  the  generality 
of  cases.  By  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure just  described,  the  more  prolonged 
pain  and  apprehension  attendant  on 
rubbing  in  the  caustic,  is  avoided  ;  and 
from  the  simplicity  and  facility  of  the 
operation,  the  latter  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  guise  of  a  stimulant  appli- 
cation to  the  blistered  surface  without 
inflicting  on  the  suflerer  the  formalities 
of  an  issue,  or  the  horrors  of  expecta- 
tion. The  destruction  of  the  skin  to  an 
unlooked-for  and  undesirable  extent, 
which  is  so  frequent  by  the  ordinary 
methods,  is  entirely  avoided  by  the  pro- 
posed modification,  and  it  will,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  be  found  preferable  in 
practice. 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  30,  1845. 

"We  have  received  from  several  cor- 
respondents communications  on  the 
prohable  clfects  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Preliminary  Board  of  Examiners  under 
the  new  bill,  on  the  medical  schools  of 
England  ;  and  we  last  week  intimated 
that  there  was  a  very  important  ques- 
tion in  relation  to  this  Board  upon 
which  it  was  desirable  to  have  some 
information ;  namely,  why  its  duties 
should  be  confined  to  the  examination 
of  those  candidates  who  are  seeking 
for  diplomas  from  the  English  Colleges 
and  Universities.  If  we  rightly  under- 
stood the  observations  of  Sir  J.  Graham, 
on  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  they 
clearly  implied  (p.  113)  that  no  indirect 
advantages  should  be  given  to  any 
College  or  University  in  one  part  of  the 
JE^mpire  over  those  possessed  by  other 
Colleges  and  Universities,  This  was 
our  inference,  and  we  find  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  the  speech : — "  While 
we  are  bound  to  take  every  precaution 
against  undue  preference  of  the  Scotch 
Universities,  we  ought  to  take  care  that 
their  just  claims  shall  not  be  preju- 
diced." The  claims  of  the  Scotch  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  as  we  under- 
stand them,  are,  that  their  graduates 
and  members  shall  be  admitted  to  an 
equal  right  to  practise  in  England  with 
the  graduates  and  members  of  the 
English  Colleges.  To  this,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able objection,  provided  that — 1st,  an 
equal  standard  of  qualification  and 
competency  be  required ;  2d,  that  the 
examinations  be  fairly  conducted  in 
the  presence  of  impartial  assessors — a 
condition  especially  necessary  where 
the  teachers  are  the  examiners,  and  are 
allowed  to  determine  the  fitness  of 
their    own    pupils — a  peculiarity  not 


found  in  England ;  and  3d,  that  there 
be  no  undue  facility  given  to  a  candi- 
date in  obtaining  a  diploma  from  one 
College  or  University  in  preference  to 
another,  whether  it  be  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

In  our  last  number  we  reprinted  the 
17th  clause,  which  appears  to  refer 
only  to  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
medical  and  surgical  board  in  England ; 
nor  do  we  find,  in  the  14Lh,  23d,  and 
26th  clauses,  any  provision  calculated 
to  remove  the  impression  that  the  can- 
didates, in  order  to  acquire  the  same 
privileges  of  practice,  will  have  to  pass 
two  examinations  in  England,  and 
only  one,  or  what  is  equivalent  to 
one,  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Oa 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  the  Home 
Secretary  is  represented  to  have  said, 
that  it  "  provided  that  any  person  pass- 
ing the  necessary  examination  in  Ire- 
land or  Scotland  before  the  joint  board 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  the  two  coun- 
tries respectively,  should  be  entitled  to 
be  registered  as  a  general  practitioner 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
no  power  was  transferred  from  the 
Apothecaries'  Act  of  prosecuting  par- 
ties so  registered  for  practising."  We 
learn,  however,  that  the  examination 
before  the  joint  board  in  England  is 
merely  initiatory,  the  candidate  having 
to  undergo  a  second  examination  be- 
fore he  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
registration  as  a  general  practitioner. 
We  think  there  are  decidedly  some  ad- 
vantages in  candidates  undergoing  a 
preliminary  examination  before  a  fairly 
constituted  board  of  examiners  ;  but 
we  cannot  see  why  this  principle  is  to 
be  applied  to  England,  and  not  to  Scot- 
land and  Ireland— why,  in  other  words, 
the  17th  clause  is  not  made  distinctly 
applicable  to  the  three  countries.  If  a 
uniformity  of  privilege  is  to  be  con- 
ceded, it. should  only  be  upon  a  uniform 
standard  of  qualification  and  examina- 
tion. 
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We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there 
exists  at  the  present  moment  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  effect  of  the  17th 
clause,  as  it  now  stands,  will  be  to  clear 
the  English  schools  of  pupils,  and  send 
them  to  Scotland  or  Ireland ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  candidate 
will  encounter  two  examinations  in 
London,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same 
privileges  which  he  may  derive  from 
one  examination  in  Edinburgh  or 
Dublin.  Under  the  19th  clause,  he 
may  return  to  England,  after  having 
obtained  a  Scotch  or  Irish  diploma, 
and  require  to  be  enrolled  on  the  pay- 
ment of  two  pounds,  without  further 
examination,  as  a  fellow  of  either  of 
the  English  Colleges.  Some  who  have 
addressed  us  on  this  subject  think  that 
the  Preliminary  Board  should  be  abo- 
lished altogether  :  but  their  objections 
are  rather  directed  to  its  constitution 
than  its  utility.  In  our  opinion,  a 
Board  of  this  description  is  capable  of 
working  much  good,  but  similar  Boards 
for  initiatory  examination,  and  confer- 
ring no  privileges,  should  certainly  be 
established  both  in  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin. 


We  elsewhere  (p.  214)  insert  a  copy  of  a 
pettiion  lately  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Medical  Professors  of 
University  and  King's  Colleges,  Lon- 
don, in  reference  to  the  Physic  and 
Surgery  Bill.  We  have  already  stated 
the  substance  of  the  petition,  in  ad- 
verting to  Professor  Quain's  pamphlet.* 
Since  then,  we  have  had  the  third  edi- 
tion of  the  Bill ; — the  "  Inceptors" 
(niutato  nomine)  converted  to  "  Licen- 
tiates," with  the  condition  that,  like 
general  practitioners,  they  must  have 
devoted  themselves  to  medical  and 
surgical  studies  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  Some  of  the  remarks  which  we 
have  above  made  will  show  that  the 
grounds  of  complaint,  altliougli  some- 

*  No.  1.  N.  S.  p.  27. 


what  changed,  are  not  altogether  re- 
moved. A  promise  has  been  given 
that  the  University  of  Edinburgh  will 
unite  with  the  English  Universities  in 
fixing  a  common  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion ;  but  there  is  one  objection  here 
taken  by  the  petitioners  which  we  fear 
cannot  be  removed ; — namely,  that  of 
the  teachers  determining  the  fitness  of 
their  own  pupils  for  the  duties  of 
practitioners.  This  is  assuredly  a  per- 
nicious system,  for  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  any  individual,  in  spite  of  the 
most  honest  and  upright  motives,  to 
avoid  something  like  a  bias  in  favour 
of  those  whom  he  has  taught, — not  to 
mention  that  an  examination,  so  insti- 
tuted, is  likely  to  lose  some  of  its  effi- 
ciency by  a  candidate  of  ordinary  acu- 
men being  prepared  with  the  particular 
views  of  the  examiner  on  professional 
subjects.  It  was  observed  by  one  of 
the  speakers  in  the  late  debate,  that  the 
best  security  for  ensuring  a  fair  exami- 
tion  would  be  that  the  teacher  should 
in  no  case  be  the  examiner,  and  that 
the  examining  board  should  be  per- 
fectly independent  of  schools  and  pu- 
pils. The  remedy  proposed  by  the 
Home  Secretary  is  to  send  down  asses- 
sors to  be  present  at  the  examinations. 
How  far  this  will  be  satisfactory,  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  INSANE. 

As  the  patient  should  be  taught  to  view  the 
medical  superintendent  as  a  superior  person, 
the  latter  should  be  particularly  cautious 
never  to  deceive  him.  Madmen  are  gene- 
rally more  hurt  at  deception  than  punish- 
ment ;  and  whenever  they  detect  the  impo. 
sition  never  fail  to  lose  that  confidence  and 
respect  which  they  ought  to  entertain  for 
the  person  who  governs  them. — Haslam. 

STRANGE  RECORD. 

1  REMEMBER  having  seen  the  heart  of  one 
that  was  bowelled,  as  suflTering  for  high 
treason,  that  being  cast  into  the  fire  leajied, 
at  first,  at  least  a  foot  and  half  in  height, 
and  after  by  degrees  lower  and  lower,  for 
tl)c  space,  as  I  remember,  of  seven  or  eight 
minutes. — Bacon  on  Life  and  Death. 
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ectures  on  Subjects  connected  with 
Clinical  Medicine;  comprising  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart.  By  P.  M.  Latham, 
M.D.  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  3/4. 
London  :   1845.     Lonoman  and  Co. 


Dr.  Latham  has  long  been  known  to 
the  profession  as  an  authority  upon 
the  subject  of  cardiac  diseases.  Many 
years  ago,  he  published  a  series  of  lec- 
tures (in  the  third  volume  of  this  jour- 
nal), which  he  now  modestly  refers  to  as 
"certain  essays  on  some  diseases  of  the 
heart ;"  we  believe  that  these  com- 
prise, for  their  length  and  scope,  as 
much  condensed  and  lucid  information 
as  any  like  number  of  lectures  in  our 
language.  At  the  time  they  were  writ- 
ten the  study  of  heart  disease  was  a 
comparatively  new  branch  of  patho- 
logy, and,  therefore,  some  of  the  facts 
which  they  contain  are  now  found  to 
be  imperfect,  or  have  been  superseded 
by  more  enlarged  views  ;  still,  they 
were  greatly  in  advance  of  the  know- 
ledge of  their  lime ;  several  facts  which 
have  since  been  very  sturdily  claimed 
and  maintainedby  their  (re)  discoverers 
will  be  found  there  ;  and  no  writer, 
even  of  the  present  day,  will  be  alto- 
gether safe  in  putting  forward,  as  his 
own,  any  set  of  observations  upon  heart 
disease  without  previously  ascertaining 
whether  his  remarks  have  been  antici- 
pated in  those  pages. 

The  work  before  us  bears  the  same 
broad  seal  of  acute  and  accurate  obser- 
vation, and  bids  fair,  when  completed, 
to  have  the  advantage  of  containing 
the  whole  sum  of  the  author's  experi- 
ence on  the  subject,  and  of  conveying  in- 
structions upon  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  heart  affections,  which  will  be 
found  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
present  state  of  our  pathological  know- 
ledge. Kearly  the  whole  of  the  seven- 
teen lectures  contained  in  this  volume 
bear  upon  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  heart  disease  ;  two  or  three  are  de- 
voted to  remarks  upon  inflammation 
and  acute  rheumatism,  but,  as  they  tend 
to  elucidate  the  author's  main  views, 
they  are  scarcely  to  Ije  regarded  as  digres- 
sions. This  portion  of  the  work  treats 
especially  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart, 
and  of  pericarditis  and  endo-carditis. 
The'lectures  are  good  specimens  of  clear 
and  philosophical  teaching,  but  it  is 


rather  to  be  regretted  that  the  observa- 
tions have  been  published  so  completely 
in  the  form  of  lectures ;  for,  being  giveix 
apparently  exactly  as  they  were  read 
to  the  students,  their  frequent  collo- 
quialisms render  them  rather  tedious, 
and  the  necessity  which  the  teacher 
has  felt  of  carefully  preparing  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  to  receive  every 
fact  which  he  announced,  although 
perfectly  admissible  in  the  lecture- 
room,  renders  the  work  somewhat  less 
pleasant  reading  to  the  more  advanced 
professional  man.  Still,  these  are  but 
slight  blemishes ;  the  book  is  clearly 
and  well  written,  and  the  practical 
value  of  its  facts  and  reasonings  will 
repay  any  man,  whether  student  or 
practitioner,  for  a  thorough  perusal  of 
its  contents.  The  following  extracts 
may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens  of  the 
author's  mode  of  teaching  : — 

"  The  true  meaning  of  the  sound" 
(of  the  heart)  "is  tested  by  the  impulse, 
and  the  true  meaning  of  the  impulse  is 
tested  by  the  sound.  Thus,  from  a 
clearer  sound  we  argue  only  the  pro- 
bability of  an  attenuated  heart;  but 
we  argue  its  certainty  from  a  clearer 
sound,  joined  with  a  weaker  impulse. 
From  a  stronger  impulse  we  argue  only 
the  probability  of  an  hypertrophied 
heart,  but  we  argue  its  certainty  from 
a  stronger  impulse  joined  with  a  di- 
minished sound.  "When  impulse  and 
sound  increase  together,  there  is  pro- 
bably no  hypertrophy,  but  the  heart  is 
only  acting  more  forcibly  from  pure 
excess  of  nervous  energy.  When  im- 
pulse and  sound  decrease  together, 
there  is  probably  no  atrophy,  but  the 
heart  is  acting  more  feebly  from  pure 
defect  of  nervous  energy.  "When  the 
sounds  and  impulse  of  the  heart  are 
both  perceived  beyond  the  pra^cordial 
region,  they  give  notice  (generally 
speaking)  of  dilatation  of  one  or  other 
of  the  ventricles.  If,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, sound  predominate  over 
impulse,  then  with  dilatation  there  is 
either  attenuation  or  somewhat  less 
than  a  proportionate  increase  of  its 
muscular  substance."  (pp.  18,  19.) 
"  When  the  endocardial  murmur  is 
conveyed  in  an  upward  direction,  even, 
above  the  basis  of  the  heart,  and  still 
along  the  course  of  the  aorta,  and 
further  still,  as  sometimes  happens, 
along  the  subclavian  and  carotid  arte- 
ries, the  aortic  orifice  is  its  point  of 
departure,  and  the  valve  there  situated 
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is  the  valve  diseased.  "When  it  is  con- 
veyed in  a  downward  direction,  and  to 
the  apex  of  the  heart,  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  orifice  is  its  point  of  departure, 
and  the  valve  there  situated  is  the  valve 
diseased.  And  when  it  is  conveyed 
both  in  an  upward  and  downward 
direction,  both  in  the  course  of  the 
aorta,  and  to  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
then  it  has  two  points  of  departure, 
and  both  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves 
are  diseased.  Here  the  murmur,  which 
is  one  to  the  ear,  may  be  two  in  fact. 
The  two  are  made  one  by  being  both 
synchronous  with  the  systole  of  the 
ventricle.  In  this  Case,  the  murmur 
from  the  aortic  orifice  is  direct,  and 
that  from  the  mitral  is  regurgitating; 
or  the  murmurs  thus  conveyed  in 
different  directions,  as  they  are  two  in 
fact,  may  be  two  to  the  ear.  But  then 
one  must  be  synchronous  with  the 
diastole,  the  other  with  the  systole  of 
the  heart.  In  that  case  the  diastolic 
murmur  comes  almost  always  from  the 
aortic,  and  the  systolic  from  the  mitral 
orifice ;  and  the  systolic  and  mitral 
murmur  is  regurgitating  still."  (p.  44). 
The  author  presently  adds,  "  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  arrive 
at  a  differential  diagnosis  of  diseases  of 
the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  from 
any  ascertainable  difference  in  the  di- 
rection to  which  the  murmur  originat- 
ing from  one  or  the  other  is  conveyed." 
(p.  45.)  The  rarity  of  extensive  dis- 
ease of  the  tricuspid  orifice  (although 
a  few  cases  of  the  kind  will  probably 
occur  in  the  course  of  every  extended 
experience)  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
speculate  much  upon  this  subject;  but 
we  long  since  learnt  from  others,  and 
have,  in  scores  of  examples,  proved  the 
fact  ourselves,  that  in  most  instances  of 
mitral  disease,  the  fact  of  this  valve 
being  principally  affected  is  proved  by 
the  existence  of  a  bruit,  which  is  heard 
•with  greater  intensity  as  the  stethoscope 
is  placed  nearer  to  the  left  axilla — a 
spot  at  which  all  other  valvular  mur- 
murs become  indistinct. 

The  following  remark  is  good : — 
The  popular  notion  seems  to  be,  that 
the  louder  the  murmur  the  greater  the 
disease,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of 
impediment.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  the  murmur  becomes  louder  as  the 
disease  and  the  impediment  increase 
only  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then, 
that  it  becomes  less  and  less  loud  as 
they  go  on  to  increase  beyond  this 


point.  Thus  the  disease  and  impedi- 
ment still  increasing,  may,  and  some- 
times do,  reach  a  point  at  which  the 
endocardial  murmur  ceases  thenceforth, 
and  altogether,  as  long  as  life  remains. 
All  practical  auscultators  will  agree 
with  the  author  with  regard  to  the  di- 
minution in  intensity  which  valvular 
bruits  sometimes  undergo  when  dilata- 
tion of  the  ventricles  has  rendered  the 
power  of  those  cavities  extremely 
weak  ;  and  often  to  their  entire  cessa- 
tion during  certain  periods ;  but  our 
own  observation  does  not  furnish  us 
with  any  instance  in  which  a  bruit, 
thus  occasioned,  entirely  ceased,  and 
was  never  re-excited,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, during  the  time  the  patient 
survived. 

Some  interesting  remarks,  illustrated 
by  one  or  two  cases,  are  made  upon 
cardiac  bruits  as  existing  independently 
of  organic  valvular  disease  under  ex- 
cited states  of  the  circulation  (pp.  57  et 
seq.)  One  of  the  cases  is  that  of  a 
pensioner,  ajt.  61,  long  affected  with 
paralysis  and  other  symptoms  indicat- 
ing organic  affection  of  the  brain,  who 
became  bedridden  about  a  fortnight 
before  his  death.  He  lay  in  a  lethargic 
semi-comatose  state;  and,  during  the 
last  week  of  his  existence,  the  heart's 
action  became  inordinate,  and  both 
sounds  were  accompanied  by  a  bruit  de 
.|>o?{/^<?ifaudiblein  the  prsecordial  region; 
the  pulse  was  small,  soft,  and  regular. 
Upon  examination,  no  organic  lesion 
was  found  either  in  the  covering  or 
valves  of  the  heart,  but  the  left  ven- 
tricle presented  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
concentric  hypertrophy,  the  walls  ex- 
ceeding an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the 
cavity  scarcely  admitting  a  large  nut- 
meg. There  is  a  good  deal  of  obscu- 
rity in  this  case,  as  in  some  others  of 
its  class  ;  it  is  now  understood,  how- 
ever, that,  in  some  of  the  severer  forms 
of  organic  cerebral  disease,  the  heart's 
action  becomes  excited  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree;  while  the  patient  re- 
mains insensible,  and,  to  outward  ap- 
pearance, in  a  collapsed  state.  The 
tumultuous  beat  of  the  heart  may  or 
may  not  lie  attended  with  abnormal 
bruit,  but  it  generally  is.  After  death 
the  organ  is  found  with  no  other  ap- 
pearances of  lesion  than  perhaps  those 
of  slight  ecchymoscs  upon  parts  of  its 
surface  and  interior,  or  of  minute  re- 
cent deposits  between  the  layers  of  the 
aortic  tissues,   which  trivial  changes 
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have  evidently  been  occasioned  b\'  the 
violence  of  the  muscular  contractions  of 
the  ventricles ; — no  cause  for  a  bruit 
can  be  discovered.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that,  when  the  ventricles  of 
a  stroiiff  heart  contract  oftener  than 
120  times  in  a  minute,  an  abnormal 
sound  will  generally  be  produced.  In 
speaking  of  pericarditis,  the  author 
dwells  emphatically  upon  the  important 
fact  that,  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism, 
the  accession  of  endocarditis  may  often 
be  foretold  by  recognising  an  unnatu- 
rally prolonged  or  harsh  sound  of  the 
heart,  which  frequently  precedes  the 
establishment  of  a  distinct  bruit. 

We  shall  conclude  this  notice  with  a 
quotation  of  some  very  important  sta- 
tistical facts,  given  by  the  author,  with 
regard  to  the  frequency  of  cardiac  and 
pulmonary  affections  in  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  : — 

"Between  the  years  1836  and  1840, 
both  inclusive,  there  occurred  under 
the  author's  care,  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  136  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism. 

"Of  these  136  patients,  75  were 
males,  and  61  were  females  :  and  of  the 
75  males  the  heart  was  affected  in  47, 
and  unaffected  in  28. 

"  Of  the  47,  the  seat  of  the  disease 
was  the  endocardium  alone  in  30 ;  the 
pericardium  alone  in  3;  and  both  the 
endocardium  and  pericardium  in  7. 
And,  while  the  heart  was  undoubtedly 
affected  in  7  others,  the  exact  seat  of 
its  disease  was  uncertain, 

"  Of  the  whole  number  of  males  in 
Tphom  the  heart  was  thus  variously 
affected,  3  died.  And  in  these  3  the 
pericardium  and  the  endocardium  were 
both  inflamed. 

"Of  the  61  females  the  heart"  was 
affected  in  43,  and  unaffected  in  18. 

"  Of  the  43  the  seat  of  disease  was 
the  endocardium  alone  in  33 ;  the 
pericardium  alone  in  4 ;  and  both  endo- 
cardium and  pericardium  in  4 ;  and  the 
exact  seat  of  the  cardiac  disease  was 
doubtful  in  2. 

"  Of  the  whole  number  of  females  in 
whom  the  heart  was  thus  variously 
affected  none  died. 

"  The  account  of  males  and  females 
taken  together  will  stand  thus  : 

Cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  136. 
Heart  exempt  in  .     .     .     46 
Heart  affected  in    ...     90 

Seat  of  disease  in  the  heart : — 
Endocardium  alone  in    .    63 


Pericardium  alone  in       .       7 
Endocardium   and    peri- 
cardium in     ....     11 
Doubtful  in        ....       9 

"  Deaths  3.  In  all  of  which  both  en- 
docardium and  pericardium  were  af- 
fected. 

"  But,  of  the  63  patients  who  suffered 
from  endocarditis,  and  who  became 
convalescent,auscultation  still  told  that, 
after  the  inflammation  had  ceased,  the 
membrane  recovered  its  complete  in- 
tegrity of  structure  only  in  17,  and  that 
it  reuiained  permanently  injured  in 46. 
Of  the  30  males,  the  endocardial  mur- 
mur ceased  entirelj'  only  in  8,  while  it 
remained,  as  long  as  they  continued 
under  observation,  in  22.  And  of  the 
22  females,  it  ceased  entirely  only  in  9, 

"  While,  in  the  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  the  heart  was  inflamed  in 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  the  lungs 
were  inflamed  only  in  about  one  in 
five.  (In  the  13(5  cases,  acute  pulmo- 
nary disease  occurred  in  24.)  But,  in 
these  cases,  the  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  always  put  on  a  serious  cha- 
racter. The  24  instances  in  question 
were  made  up  of  4  of  bronchitis,  18  of 
pneumonia,  (in  9  affecting  both  lungs) 
and  2  of  pleurisy.  Out  of  these  24 
cases  4  are  marked  as  fatal. 

"  Of  the  46  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism in  which  the  heart  was  unaffected, 
the  lungs  were  uninflamed  in  5,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  9.  But  of  the  90 
cases  in  which  the  heart  was  inflamed 
the  lungs  were  also  inflamed  in  19. 
Here  the  proportion  is  more  than 
1  in  5. 

"Of  the 63  cases  of  endocarditis  the 
lungs  were  inflamed  in  7.  Here  the 
proportion  is  as  1  to  9. 

"  Of  the  7  cases  of  pericarditis  the 
lungs  were  inflamed  in  4.  Here  the 
proportion  is  more  than  one  half. 

"  Of  the  1 1  cases  of  endocarditis  and 
pericarditis  occurring  simultaneously, 
the  lungs  were  inflamed  in  8,  or  in  more 
than  two-thirds." 

All  these  facts,  and  the  arguments 
which  the  author  draws  from  them, 
are  worthy  of  most  careful  attention. 

We  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
the  appearance  of  the  second  volume 
of  this  work ;  and, — as  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  its  present  scope  and  intention 
will  not  admit  of  its  including  many  of 
the  valuable  facts  contained  in  the  au- 
thor's earlier  lectures  to  which  we  have 
before  referred, — few  would  be  unwill- 
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ing  to  see  the  greater  part  of  those 
discourses  (sufficiently  altered  to  come 
up  to  the  present  knowledge  of  the 
subject)  included  in  the  next  volume  ; 
for  they  comprise  many  leading  patho- 
logical facts  in  which  this  work  may 
otherwise  prove  rather  deficient.  AVe 
again  recommend  the  volume  to  all  our 
professional  readers,  giving  them  a 
hint  from  the  author,  who  says,  "  if  I 
undertake  to  instruct  you  out  of  my 
little  book  of  experience,  I  hold 
it  but  honesty  to  read  it  straight 
through." 

Glanders  and  Farcy  in  the  Horse.  By 
William  Percivall,M.R.C.S.  Being 
the  Second  and  concluding  Part  of 
Vol.  3  of  the  Author's  "  Hippopa- 
thology."   8vo.pp.358.    Lond.  1845. 

We  have  looked  through  this  work, 
which  appears  to  be  one  of  great  prac- 
tical research,  its  author  df)ubtless 
possessing  a  sound  knowledge  of  pa- 
thology ;  but  we  cannot  attempt  to  give 
any  analysis  of  it,  as  its  subject  docs 
not  fall  within  our  department,  having 
reference  exclusively  to  the  disease  as  it 
occurs  in  the  horse.  But,  as  we  perceive 
that  Mr.  P.  has  published  an  Essay 
on  Glanders  and  Farcy  in  Man  (in  the 
last  number  of  the  Veterinarian),  we 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
placing  before  our  readers  an  abstract 
of  any  novel  facts  which  that  paper 
may  contain. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

Cases  of  Pneumonia, 

Treated  by  Dr.  George  Burrows  : 

With  Clinical  Remarks. 


Pneumonia  is  a  disease  of  frequent  occur- 
rence amongst  the  labouring  classes ;  it  has 
been  very  prevalent  during  this  past  cold 
and  protracted  winter.  While  our  wards 
have  been  almost  free  from  cases  of  con- 
tinued or  tyjihus  fever,  the  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs  have  been  unusually  nu- 
merous and  fatal.  The  weekly  tables  of  mor- 
tality, ]>ublishcd  by  the  Kcgistrar-General, 
exhibit  this  fact.  In  the  week  ending  April 
IDth,  there  were  only  162  dtiaths  in  the  me- 
tropolis from  fever  and  other  contagious 
diseases,  while  .318  persons  perished  from 
diseases  of  the  lungs:  81  of  these  latter  died 


from  pneumonia,  which  number  is  a  full 
third  beyond  the  weekly  average.  The 
series  of  cases  of  pneumonia  which  are  <ic- 
tually  under  my  care,  or  which  have  recently 
passed  under  your  observation  in  the  wards, 
will  present  to  you  most  of  the  ordinary 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  this  dis- 
ease. You  will  also  recognise  the  operation 
of  many  of  the  usual  exciting  causes  of 
puenmonia,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  direct 
your  attention  to  many  exceptions  to  the 
ordinary  progress  of  the  disorder,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed in  books. 

Case  T. — Pneumonia  with  vascular  debility 
and  7iervous  excitement. 

Joseph  Jordan,  aged  28,  a  dark-com- 
plexioned delicate-looking  man,  admitted 
March  10th,  1845.  He  is  a  clerk  in  an 
office,  of  good  general  health,  but  not  strong. 
He  stated,  that  eight  days  ago,  after  expo- 
sure to  cold,  he  was  attacked  with  shivering, 
headache,  severe  pain  in  the  right  side  of  his 
chest,  and  frequent  cough  ;  for  this  he  was 
bled  to  ten  ounces  the  day  following,  and 
had  a  blister  applied  to  the  right  side  ;  these 
i-emedies  afforded  temporary  relief,  but  the 
pain  in  his  side  shortly  returned  with  in- 
creased severity  ;  the  cough  became  more 
distressing,  the  pain  in  his  head  more  con- 
stant, he  passed  disturbed  and  sleepless 
nights,  and  became  confused  in  his  ideas, 
having  strange  fancies  and  fears.  On  ad- 
mission into  the  hospital,  he  appeared 
anxious  and  restless,  his  voice  was  weak  and 
hoarse,  and  his  breathing  somewhat  hurried  ; 
he  complained  of  feeling  very  ill,  of  having 
severe  headache,  with  thirst  and  loss  of 
appetite.  He  had  frequent  cough,  and 
some  pain  in  the  right  side  on  deep  inspira- 
tion and  coughing,  but  this  pain  was  much 
less  severe  than  it  had  been.  He  expecto- 
rated a  thick,  tenacious,  and  tawny  mucus, 
not  very  abundant.  Skin  hot  and  dry ; 
jiulse  90,  soft,  quite  compressible ;  tongue 
moist,  with  a  thin  whitish  fur  on  the  dor- 
sum. Bowels  open  to-day  ;  a  litjuid  bilious 
evacuation.  Ujion  auscultation,  there  was 
detected  absence  of  pure  vesicular  murmur 
over  the  lower  half  of  the  right  lung  poste- 
riorly, and  in  ])lace  of  it  were  some  small 
crepitations  ;  bronchial  breathing,  with  blow- 
ing expiration,  and  bronchophony,  were  very 
audible  just  above  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
right  scapula  ;  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
lung  there  was  free  respiratory  murmur; 
upon  percussion  there  was  marked  duliiess 
over  the  lower  half  of  the  lung ;  percussion 
caused  pain  in  this  situation.  Throughout 
the  left  lung  there  was  clear  exaggerated  re- 
spiratory murmur,  with  good  resonance 
upon  percussion. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  this  man  was 
sufff-ring  from  pneumonia  of  the  right  lung. 
The  softness  of  the  pulse  did  not  invite  vas- 
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cular  depletion,  but  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, the  recentness  of  the  attack,  and  the 
age  of  the  patient,  might  well  have  justified 
such  treatment.  It  was  the  state  of  this 
man's  nervous  system  which  contraindicated 
any  abstraction  of  blood.  He  was  there- 
«  fore  ordered, 

Hydrarg.     Chlor.  gr.    ij.       Antim.    Pot. 

Tart.  gr.  ^.     Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  ^.  ft.  Pil. 

Gtii  quaque  hora  sumend.      Infus.  Lini. 

Comp.  6ta  quaque   bora,  sum.     Milk 

diet. 

12th. — He  was  kept  awake  most  of  the 
night  by  his  cough.  He  is  more  restless  and 
anxious-lookiug,  his  manner  is  excited,  and 
kis  face  flushed.  Tongue  moist,  thickly 
coated.  Skin  hot,  inclined  to  be  moist. 
Pulse  96,  soft.  Bowels  open,  motion  liquid, 
bilious.  The  cough,  sputa,  and  ausculta- 
tory signs,  remain  about  the  same ;  the 
small  crepitations  are  more  abundant.  He 
has  lost  his  headache,  but  complains  much 
of  thirst. 

Pt.  Pilul.  et  Haustus.  Empl.  Canthar. 
lateri  dextro.  To  have  a  pound  of  beef 
for  beef  tea,  and  two  bottles  of  soda 
water. 

13th. — Passed  another  disturbed  night, 
but  with  some  sleep.  His  manner  is  pecu- 
liar, and  he  is  still  rather  excited  and  i-est- 
less ;  in  other  respects  he  continues  the 
same.  The  blister  removed  the  pain  from 
the  side.  The  remedies  were  repeated, 
omitting  the  antimony  from  the  pills. 

IGth. — He  has  passed  better  nights  since 
the  last  note,  feels  more  comfortable,  and 
has  returning  appetite,  •  Tongue  remains 
furred,  moist ;  gums  not  affected  by  mer- 
cury. Skin  moist ;  pulse  90,  very  soft ; 
bowels  open  twice  daily,  liquid  bilious  mo- 
tions ;  cough  remains  troublesome,  sputa 
more  copious,  less  tawny,  and  less  tenacious. 
Crepitations  are  larger,  and  more  numerous 
over  the  lower  half  of  the  right  lung ;  the 
other  auscultatory  signs  are  unaltered. 

Repet.  Medicamenta,  Vini  Rubri,  3iv. 
quotidie, 

18th.  —  Sleeps  well ;  thirst  relieved. 
Pulse  112,  soft;  skin  moist;  bowels  con- 
tinue relaxed  ;  cough  less  troublesome. 

Intermitt.  Pilul.  Haustum  Aromaticum 
statim  sumat. 

On  the  20th  his  wine  was  increased  to 
six  ounces  daily.  He  had  improved  during 
the  previous  days ;  his  gums  were  aflected 
by  mercury.  Bowels  more  quiet.  All  ex- 
citement of  manner  had  passed  away. 

During  the  next  ten  days  he  improved  in 
all  respects,  and  the  right  lung  gradually 
regained  its  healthy  condition.  He  con- 
tinued under  the  same  plan  of  treatment, 
taking    occasional  doses   of   mercury,   and 


being  allowed  six  ounces  of  wine  daily.  On 
the  1st  of  April  a  slough  formed  in  the 
right  tonsil ;  it  did  not  occasion  much  un- 
easiness or  constitutional  disturbance ;  his 
appetite  continued  good  ;  tongue  moist,  and 
clean;  pulse  96,  soft;  bowels  regular;  no 
cough.  Upon  auscultation,  there  was  free 
respiratory  murmur  audible  throughout  the 
right  lung,  unaccompanied  by  any  morbid 
sound ;  resonance  on  percussion  quite  natu- 
ral. An  acid  gargle  was  ordered  for  his 
throat,  3SS.  of  Essence  of  Sarsaparilla  three 
times  a  day  ;  a  mutton-chop  daily,  and  to 
continue  his  wine. 

During  the  following  week  he  became  con- 
valescent, and  on  the  9th,  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  an  abscees  beneath  the  left 
scapula,  he  was  removed  to  a  surgical  ward. 

The  foregoing  is  one  of  a  class  of  cases 
which  are  frequently  met  with  in  hospital 
practice,  and  where  all  the  ordinary  rules  of 
treatment  are  superseded  by  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 
patient.  This  man  was  in  a  state  of  nervous 
excitement  at  the  time  of  admission,  and, 
had  his  system  then  suffered  any  further 
shock  from  the  abstraction  of  blood,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  would  have  been 
hurried  into  a  state  of  confirmed  delirium 
tremens.  The  stimulating  plan  of  treat- 
ment adopted  rallied  his  constitution,  and 
the  local  disease  gradually  subsided.  We 
shall  find  an  instructive  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  an  opposite  plan  of  treatment  in  a 
similar  case,  which  occurred  in  the  same 
ward  some  months  ago. 

Case  of  Pleuro-jmeumonia  occurring  ivith- 
out  Cough  or  Sputa. 
Edward  Grady,  set.  20,  admitted  April 
18th,  1845.  A  pale,  sickly-looking  youth, 
of  temperate  habits  and  moderately  good 
health.  Ten  days  ago  he  was  attacked  with 
severe  pain  in  the  right  side,  which  recurred 
in  paroxysms,  and  was  increased  on  attempt- 
ing to  breathe  deeply,  on  stooping,  or  mak- 
ing other  exertion.  He  did  not  suffer  much 
in  general  health,  and  had  no  cough  ;  the 
pain  has  continued  more  or  less  severe  to 
the  time  of  his  admission.  There  is,  at  the 
present  time,  no  hurry  in  his  breathing  ;  his 
countenance  is  calm,  skin  cool ;  pulse  108, 
soft ;  tongue  moist,  with  a  whitish  fur  on 
the  dorsum  ;  bowels  rather  confined.  He 
has  no  cough  or  expectoration.  Upon  aus- 
cultating the  right  lung  posteriorly,  there 
was  found  total  absence  of  respiratory  mur- 
mur from  about  the  middle  of  the  scapular 
region  down  to  the  base  of  the  lung,  with 
bronchial  breathing,  bronchophony,  and 
transmission  of  the  heart's  sounds ;  no  cre- 
pitations :  the  same  condition  was  found 
anteriorly,  from  the  level  of  the  right  nipple 
downwards.  There  was  very  marked  dul- 
ness  upon  percussion  over  the  lower  half  of 
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the  lung,  but  no  vocal  vibration.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  right  lung,  and  throughout 
the  left,  there  was  clear,  exaggerated  respira- 
tory murmur  audible. 

Ordered — Haust.   Sennse  Comp.  statim  ; 

Hydr.  Chlor.  gr.  ij. ;    Ant.  Pot.  Tart. 

gr.  ^ ;    P.    Opii,    gr.    ^,   6ta   quaque 

hora. 

Jsothing  worthy  of  particular  observation 
in  this  case  occurred  during  the  next  few 
■weeks.  Under  the  employment  of  small 
repeated  doses  of  calomel,  with  opium  and 
antimony,  and  the  apjilication  of  two  blis- 
ters, the  man  quite  lost  the  pain  in  his  side  ; 
he  had  not  the  least  cough  or  expectoration 
throughout.  The  right  lung  gradually  be- 
came more  permeable  to  air,  and,  upon  aus- 
cultating him  on  the  11th  of  May,  a  harsh 
double  pleural  friction-sound  was  heard  over 
the  whole  right  lung  posteriorly  :  the  occur- 
rence of  this  sign  explained  the  total  absence 
of  vocal  vibration  noticed  in  the  early  course 
of  the  disease,  and  which  doubtless  depended 
upon  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  which  was  now  being  absorbed,  and 
the  two  roughened  surfaces  of  the  pleura 
thereby  allowed  to  come  into  contact. 
There  is  still  deficiency  of  respiratory  sounds, 
with  complete  dulness  on  percussion  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  lung. 

This  case  presents  an  example  of  pneu- 
monia combined  with  pleurisy,  and  where, 
from  the  commencement,  there  was  neither 
cough  nor  sputa.  Without  the  continued 
assistance  of  auscultation,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  guessed  at  the  real 
state  of  the  right  lung  and  pleura.  I  have 
recently  attended,  with  a  medical  friend,  a 
young  lady  suffering  under  extensive  pneu- 
monia of  the  left  lung,  which  went  on  to 
consolidation,  and  which  has  now  almost 
entirely  recovered  its  permeability,  and  yet 
there  was  neither  pain,  nor  cough,  nor 
sputa.  This  form  of  disease  is  not  in  itself 
more  dangerous  than  where  all  the  ordinary 
local  symptoms  are  more  urgent,  but  it  be- 
comes dangerous  from  the  risk  of  the  local 
disease  not  being  detected  before  serious 
injury  has  been  done  to  the  pulmonary 
tissues. 

POWER  OF  THE  MIND  DURING  SLEEP. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  relates,  that  an  eminent 
lawyer  was  consulted  respecting  a  case  of 
great  difficulty  and  importance  ;  and  after 
several  days  of  intense  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  got  u))  in  his  sleep,  and  wrote  a  long 
paper.  The  followim:  morning  he  told  his 
wife  that  he  had  had  a  most  interesting 
dream,  and  that  he  would  give  anything  to 
recover  the  train  of  thought  wliich  imd  then 
passed  through  his  mind,  .She  directed  him 
to  his  writing-desk,  where  he  found  his 
opinion  clearly  and  luminously  written  out. 
— Dr.  Moore. 
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STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

ON     THE     ANNUAL     RATE      OF     MORTALITY 
AMONG     BRITISH     TROOPS     AT     FOREIGN  , 
STATIONS. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
a  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Balfour,  oa 
the  means  of  maintaining  troops  in  health. 
The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  British  army  is 
subject  to  great  variation,  according  to  the 
station,  a  result  which  we  might  anticipate, 
although  perhaps  not  to  the  great  extent 
which  is  proved  by  the  following  table*, 
containing  a  summary  of  Mr.  Balfour's  ob- 
servations. 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality 
Country.  per  1000  Men. 

New  South  Wales 14-1 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 15*5 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  .     18* 

Malta 18-7 

Canada,  Upper  and  Lower  .     .     .     20* 

Gibraltar 22-1 

Ionian  Island 28*3 

Mauritius 30-5 

Bermudas    . 32-3 

St.  Helena 35- 

Tennaserim  Provinces     ....     ."iO* 

Madras  Presidency 52* 

Bombay  Presidency 55" 

Ceylon 57-2 

Bengal  Presidency 63' 

Windward  and  Leeward  Command     85' 

Jamaica 143' 

Bahamas 200" 

Sierra  Leone 483' 

Assuming  that  proper  care  has  been  takea 
in  the  construction  of  this  table,  i.  e.  with 
respect  to  the  numbers  at  each  station  from 
which  these  results  have  been  drawn,  it  in- 
dicates a  fearful  difference  among  the  sta- 
tions. Thus,  for  every  soldier  who  dies  in 
New  South  Wales, — the  most  healthy,  no  less 
than  thirty-four  die  at  Sierra  Leone — the 
most  unhealthy  station.  Nearly  one  half  of 
all  those  who  proceed  to  the  last  mentioned 
locality,  may  be  considered  as  cut  off  witliia 
the  year.  The  ages  of  the  men  are  not  of 
much  importance  in  reference  to  these  con- 
clusions, since  careful  analyses  of  the  tables 
of  mortality  have  shown  that  the  rate  is  in- 
creased under  puberty  and  in  old  age,  but 
that  the  number  of  deaths  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  sixty  (which  would  com- 
jirise  the  ages  of  soldiers)  varies  but  little 
according  to  age. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  last  Annual  Report 
of  the  Registrar  General  for  England  and 
Wales,  we  shall  find  that  the  average  aimual 

*  [The  table  is  copied  from  the  report  published 
in  the  Athcna:um.  \Vu  have  added  tbc  remarks. 
—Ed.  Gaz.] 
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mortality  of  the  English  population(excluding 
Scotland  and  Ireland)  in  the  five  years 
1838-42,  was  2,209  per  cent,  or  nearly  one 
in  45.  This  would  be  22"09  in  a  thousand, 
the  mortality  observed  among  our  soldiers 
on  the  Gibraltar  station.  The  mortality  in 
1842  was  2'167,  or  nearly  one  in  4G,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  21'67  in  a  thousand. 
The  aggregate  mortality  in  England  was 
nearly  the  same  in  1841  and  1842  ;  but  this 
result  was  the  effect  not  of  the  same  uniform 
rates  of  mortality  in  each  division, but  of  a  sort 
of  mutual  compensation  by  which  the  dimi- 


nution in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  excesses  in  the  other 
divisions*. 

On  comparing  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
England  with  the  mortality  of  France,  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Russia,  it  appears  to  be 
lower  in  this  country  than  in  either  of  the 
four  states.  The  following  table  is  in  this 
respect  interesting.  It  shows  for  five  years 
in  the  five  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
the  annual  deaths  and  the  annual  rate  of 
mortality,  or  the  number  living  to  one 
death  : — 


\  Year. 

Population. 

Annual  Deaths. 

Annual  Mortality. 

Pp-  /-„nt      Livins:  to 
Per  Cent.     ^  ^g^^jj^ 

Years.       :    Numbers. 

England   .     . 

.      1841 

15,927,867 

1838—42  1      346,905 

2-207    ;       45 

France 

.      1842 

34,213,929 

1838—42         816,840 

2-397    1       42 

Prussia      .     . 

.      1843 

14,928,501 

1838—41         392,349 

2-658          38 

Austria     .     . 

.      1844 

21,571,594 

1839—42  1      651,239 

2-995           33 

Russia      .     . 

.      1845 

49,525,420 

1842         1,856,183 

3-590          28 

From  this  table  it  would  appear,  that  out 
of  a  thousand  persons,  there  die  annually 
in  England  and  Wales  (the  civil  population) 
22-07  ;  in  France,  23-97  ;  in  Prussia,  26-58  ; 
in  Austria,  29-95  ;  and  in  Russia,  35-9. 
According  to  Mr.  Balfour,  the  deaths  in  the 
civil  population  of  Britain  (England  and 
Wales)  average  annually  1 6  in  a  thousand ; 
but  the  above  table,  from  the  recently  pub- 
lished Report  of  the  Registrar  General, 
shows  that  this  is  an  error.  This  gentleman 
represents  the  annual  average  mortality  in 
the  Foot  Guards  stationed  in  England,  as 
amounting  to  20  and  a  fraction  in  a  thousand. 
These  facts  suggest  some  important  conside- 
rations relative  to  our  foreign  stations  for 
soldiers.  Out  of  nineteen  stations,  thirteen 
indicate  a  far  greater  rate  of  mortality  than 
is  observed  in  the  mother  comitry,  and  in 
nine  the  annual  mortaUty  among  the  troops 
is  nearly  double  of  the  average  of  all  Europe. 
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DEATH  FROM  HYDROPHOBIA. 

A  FATAL  case  of  hydrophobfe  occurred  re- 
cently at  Liverpool.  The  evidence  given  at 
the  inquest  went  to  show  that  the  deceased 
was  a  healthy,  vigorous  young  man,  aged 
twenty-nine.  About  ten  months  previously, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  widow,  he 
was  engaged  with  another  man  in  destroying 
rats.  The  dog  employed  on  the  occasion 
bit  the  deceased,  who  attempted  to  take  a 
rat  from  him,  on  the  inside  of  one  of  his 
fingers.  The  wound  was  very  small,  and 
three  days  after  the  accident  the  part  was 
excised, — the  man  soon  recovered  his  usual 


health,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  accident. 
The  companion  of  the  deceased  stated  that 
the  dog  did  not  appear  rabid  at  the  time  de- 
ceased was  bitten  ;  but  it  looked  wild,  which 
he  attributed  to  excitement  from  killing  the 
rats.  The  dog  was  destroyed  four  days 
afterwards,  and  a  veterinarj-  surgeon,  who 
examined  the  body,  pronounced  it  to  have 
died  mad.  Some  joiners'  chips  were  found 
in  its  stomach. 

At  the  time  above  mentioned,  the  deceased 
was  seen  by  a  medical  practitioner,  who 
found  him  labouring  under  the  following 
symptoms  : — numbness  in  both  hands,  loss 
of  strength,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  dizzi- 
ness, and  palpitation.  He  sighed  frequently, 
and  appeared  dejected.  He  was  bled,  and  an 
emetic  was  given  to  him .  He  declined  taking 
liquids,  more  from  dread  than  from  a  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing.  This  led  to  a  suspicion 
that  it  was  a  case  of  hydrophobia.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog 
about  nine  months  before,  and  the  cicatrix 
where  the  part  had  been  excised  was  plainly 
seen  ;  but  its  condition  is  not  stated.  Se- 
dative applications  were  rubbed  into  the 
region  of  the  spine,  but  without  effect. 
The  man  rapidly  sank,  and  died  labouring 
under  the  usual  symptoms. 

The  interesting  points  about  this  case  are, 
1.  that  it  is  a  question  whether  the  poison 
was  not  here  produced  in  the  animal  under 
the  influence  of  violent  excitement ;  for  the 
deceased  would  have  hardly  employed  a  mad 
dog  to  kill  rats.     2.  The   supervention  of 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
only  countries  in  Europe  in  which  there  is  at 
present  no  rearistration  of  these  iiiterestina;'  facts 
connected  with  Births  and  IJeaths,  are  Scotland, 
Ireiand,  Hungary,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 
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the  maladj',  notwithstanding  the  excision  of 
the  part  in  three  days  after  the  accident; 
for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  poi- 
son is  more  slowly  absorbed  than  any  other 
animal  poison.  3.  The  long  period  of  in- 
cubation (nine  or  ten  months)  with  perfect 
health  up  to  the  time  of  the  seizure. 

A  proposition  was  made  that  the  woorara 
poison  should  be  used  as  a  remedy,  but  it 
was  not  carried  out.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  Indian  hemp  (Cannabis  Indica) 
would  not  have  some  beneficial  effect  as  a 
sedative  in  these  cases. 


SUGGESTIONS 

FOR 

IMPORTANT    IMPROVEMENTS     IN 

THE  REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS 

AND  DEATHS*. 


The  resolutions  in  relation  to  registration 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Laycock,  at 
the  final  meeting  of  the  statistical  section  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  have  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Sir  James  Graham  and  the  Re- 
gistrar-General. The  resolution  affirming 
the  necessity  of  a  verification  by  competent 
persons  of  the  facts  registered,  is  one  of 
great  importance  in  every  point  of  view, 
and  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  particularly  to  it. 

It  appears,  from  the  statement  of  com- 
petent examiners,  who  have  been  enabled 
to  examine  local  mortuary  registries  in  the 
preparation  of  reports  on  the  vital  statistics 
and  sanitary  condition  of  town  populations, 
that  the  present  system  of  mortuary  and 
birth  registration  in  England  and  Wales  is 
extremely  defective  for  practical  application 
to  civil  purposes,  and  the  great  objects  of 
vital  statistics,  i.  e.  of  ascertaining  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  different  places,  from  ditt'er- 
entcauses,  and  among  different  classes,  with 
a  view  to  determine  the  nature,  impor- 
tance, and  order  of  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion of  disease,  or  to  form  trustworthy  tables 
of  insurance. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  coTiimon, 
and  it  is  believed  general,  defects  of  regis- 
tration, which  seriously  diminish  the  public 
use  and  com))ensation  for  the  expense  of  the 
mortuary  and  birth  registries,  and  obstruct 
their  application  to  public  uses  for  the  im- 
portant objects  in  question. 

The  omission  to  assign,  in  the  registration 
of  deaths  in  hospitals  and  workhouses,  and 
other  public  establishments,  the  name  of 
the  street   or   place,   and   the   number   or 


*  Abridged    from  a  Report    in  a  Provincial 
Journal. 


description  of  the  house  which  the  deceased 
last  inhabited  before  the  attack  of  disease  of 
which  he  died,  by  which  omission  the  real 
amount  of  the  mortality  incident  to  some  of 
the  most  important  districts  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  the  accuracy  which  might 
otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  omission  to  ascertain  and  record  the 
place  of  birth,  as  well  as  the  chief  place  of 
previous  residence  of  each  person  deceased, 
by  which  important  questions  as  to  the 
mortality  incident  to  a  native  as  distin- 
guished from  that  which  may  be  in  part 
due  to  an  immigrant  population,  may  in 
all  places  be  more  accurately  determined. 

The  omission  to  ascertain  and  record  the 
precise  civil  condition  of  the  deceased,  i.  e. 
whether,  if  an  adult  male,  he  were  married 
or  single,  and  if  married,  whether  he  had 
left  a  widow  and  what  children,  and  of  what 
ages  and  sexes ;  facts  requisite  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  widowhood  and  orphanage 
incident  to  varying  conditions  of  places  and 
occupations,  and  the  amount  of  pecuniary 
provision  necessary  to  be  made  by  benefit 
societies  or  otherwise. 

The  omission  in  the  record  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  deceased  to  distinguish  journey- 
men from  masters  or  manufacturers,  or 
salesmen  from  manufacturers,  wholesale 
from  retail  shopkeepers,  the  most  general 
and  loose  designation  being  commonly  given, 
e.  (J.  that  of  "  shoemaker,"  without  distin- 
guishing whether  the  deceased  were  an 
artizan  or  master  manufacturer,  or  a  sales- 
man. 

The  omission,  in  registering  the  deaths  of 
females  to  distinguish  whether  they  have 
been  employed  in  any  particular  occupation 
for  wages  or  whether  they  have  been  em- 
ployed only  in  domestic  duties,  and  if  so, 
the  particular  occupation  of  the  husband  or 
parent,  and  the  like  omissions  in  the  regis- 
tration of  children  ;  facts  which,  in  relation 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  large  classes  of 
the  female  and  the  future  adult  or  present 
juvenile  population,  it  is  of  great  public 
importance  to  have  accurately  determined. 

That  in  the  registrations  of  births  the 
following  omissions  also  appear  to  require 
serious  representation : — 

The  omission  to  register  the  facts  as  to 
the  birth  of  still-born  children  :  facts  which 
would  also  serve  to  an  important  extent  to 
determine  the  condition  of  large  classes  of 
the  female  population,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
the  secret  interments  of  children  as  still- 
born, which  ought  to  have  been  registered 
as  having  been  born  alive. 

The  omission  in  the  registries  of  births  to 
set  forth  the  age  of  the  mother  and  the  suc- 
cession of  birth,  and  whether  the  child  was 
the  first,  second,  or  third,  &c. :  facts  neces- 
sary as  well  for  legal  identification  in  ques- 
tions of  succession,  as  for  vital  statistics  in 
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the  determination  of  the  rate  of  reproduc- 
tion, and  consequently  the  mean  duration 
of  successive  generations,  in  districts  where 
it  may  be  important  to  trace  the  causes  by 
which  variations  from  a  general  law  are 
produced. 

The  omission  in  the  registries  of  births  to 
assign  those  events  to  the  district  of  the 
census  enumeration  in  which  they  occurred, 
by  which  omission  the  proportion  of  deaths 
to  the  population,  and  the  rate  of  reproduc- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  deaths  in  different 
districts,  and  the  mean  age  of  death  in  those 
districts,  are  not  observed  sufficiently  for 
accurate  deductions  ;  and  the  preparation  of 
safe  local  Ufe-tables  from  official  returns  ap- 
plicable to  those  districts  is  rendered  imprac- 
ticable, the  districts  for  which  returns  are 
now  given  being  commonly  extensive,  and 
such  as  contain  populations  widely  differing 
in  their  circumstances. 

That  still  more  serious  defects  in  the 
registration  are  manifest  in  the  want  of 
proper  verification  of  the  facts  registered, 
especially  the  facts  indicating  the  cause  of 
death,  which  for  the  sake  of  prevention  as 
well  as  for  the  alleviation  of  disease  by 
the  ioiprovement  of  medical  science,  should 
be  carefully  investigated  and  recorded 
by  competent  persons.  The  main  defect 
of  this  branch  of  registration  appears  to 
be  in  the  fact  of  the  death  itself,  and 
such  crude  facts  as  are  registered  as  the 
cause  of  death,  being  frequently  only  hearsay, 
received  from  ignorant  nurses  and  infor- 
mants almost  casual,  in  respect  to  whom 
there  is  no  proper  security  for  having  been 
percipient  witnesses  of  the  events  purporting 
to  be  facts  registered  ;  no  proper  documents 
as  certificates  being  provided  from  the  last 
medical  attendant,  or  attestations  as  to  the 
causes  from  medical  or  other  competent 
witnesses  prior  to  or  subsequent  to  the 
fact  of  death  ;  and  the  statement  of  such  an 
event  as  a  fact  not  being  verified  for  legal 
or  other  purposes  by  a  regular  enquiry  on 
the  spot,  by  a  properly  qualified  and  respon- 
sible public  officer  competent  to  discrimi- 
nate the  circumstances  which  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  interests  of  survivors  or  of  the 
public,  to  be  placed  on  record. 

That  it  appears  also  to  be  highly  impor- 
tant for  the  advancement  of  vital  statistics 
and  other  objects  that  a  well  digested  system 
of  mortuary  and  birth  registration  should  be 
made  general  throughout  the  empire. 

Further,  that  in  respect  to  the  publication 
of  the  facts  registered  for  the  public  infor- 
mation, it  appears  desirable — 

That  the  list  of  diseases,  according  to 
which  medical  men  are  expected  to  give  in- 
formation for  entries  in  the  registries,  and 
the  mode  of  making  those  entries,  appear  to 
require  revision. 

That  in  all  the  tables  of  deaths  and  births, 


the  m  ain  facts(to  render  them  easily  intelligible 
to  the  public  and  useful  without  unnecessary 
labour  to  scientific  enquirers)should  invariably 
be  reduced  to  the  most  simple  propositions — • 
e.  ff.  the  mean  age  at  death  of  all  enume- 
rated ;  the  annual  per  centage  of  infantile 
mortality  up  to  five  years,  and  thence  the 
per  cer.tages,  if  not  for  quinquennial,  for  de- 
cennial periods  ;  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
the  population,  of  births  to  population,  of 
deaths  to  births,  the  proportion  of  marriiiges 
to  the  population,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
population  by  excess  of  births,  compared 
with  the  ascertained  rate  of  increase  by  the 
census  enumeration,  and  that  the  range  of 
these  several  classes  of  events  in  the  minor 
enumeration  districts,  and  amongst  the  chief 
classes  of  society,  should  be  given  and  pro- 
mulgated for  general  and  local  information." 

[We  have  one  or  two  remarks  to  make 
relative  to  the  mode  in  which  some  forms  of 
violent  death  are  reported.  There  is  a  sus- 
picion in  the  minds  of  many  persons  that 
the  crime  of  poisoning  is  on  the  increase,  and 
that  numerous  deaths  are  now  entered  in  the 
returns  as  from  natural  causes,  which  are 
really  due  to  poison  secretly  administered. 
Some  have  considered  this  increase  to  be  no 
greater  than  what  might  be  anticipated  from 
the  increase  of  population,  and  from  the 
improvements  in  medical  chemistry,  whereby 
this  crime  is  now  more  easily  susceptible  of 
detection  than  it  was  formerly. 

Poisoning  is  at  present  registered  under- 
the  head  of  "  chemical  injuries."  The  males 
and  females,  the  respective  ages,  and  the 
cases  of  suicide,  are  distinctly  given  ;  but  the 
great  defect  is,  that  the  individual  poisons 
are  not  specified.  In  the  Registration  Re- 
port for  1840,  we  find  entered  opium,  ar- 
senic, and  oxalic  acid,  but  in  two-thirds  of 
the  cases  the  nature  of  the  poison  is  not 
mentioned  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
many  cases  of  poisoning  bs  opium  and  ar- 
senic are  actually  included  m  this  uncertain 
entry.  The  number  of  cases  from  arsenic 
(32)  is  barely  more  than  one-third  of  the 
annual  number  derived  from  the  coroner's 
return  in  1837-8  (92).  Under  the  head  of 
oxalic  acid,  there  are  only  three  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  this  substance  among  the  suicides  ! 
Unless  the  nature  of  the  poison  can  be  spe- 
cified in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  it  would 
be  better  to  avoid  enumerating  any  one  sub- 
stance, since  this  plan  is  liable  to  lead  to 
error.  It  appears  to  fix  at  once  the  actual 
number  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  that  parti- 
cular substance,  when,  in  fact,  the  number 
stated  may  be  very  wide  of  the  truth. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  from  poison 
in  1840,  are  stated  to  have  been  349,  of 
which  number  there  were  181  males  and  168 
females.  The  cases  of  suicide  from  poison 
were  161,  being  87  females  to  74  males, — 
the  cases  of  accident  or  homicide  were  188, 
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being  107  males  to  81  females.  Of.  the  75 
cases  of  poisoning  by  opium,  42  occurred  in 
children  under  five  years  of  age  (!)  a  lamen- 
table proof  of  the  extensive  mortality  among 
children,  from  the  improper  administration 
of  this  drug.  These  cases  occur  among  the 
returned  deaths  from  0))ium,  but  under  the 
head  of  medicines  improperly  administered, 
three-fourths  of  the  deaths  took  place  among 
children  under  five  years  of  age.  It  is  very 
probable  that  these  medicines  improperly 
administered,  were  for  the  most  part  opiates. 
Cases  of  Poisojiiny  in  1840, 


74  males. 
87  females. 


Males     181         Suicides  161  \ 

^  ,  ,oo  4 107  males. 

Females  168    Other  cases  188  |    g^  fg^^les. 

Opium    ....     75  (42  u^der  5  years.) 

Arsenic  ....     32 

Not  specified,  in- 
cluding medicines 
improjierly  admi- 
nistered     .     .     .242 

Total  of  Cases         349 

Whenever  the  nature  of  the  poison  cr 
medicine  can  be  ascertained,  it  should  be 
stated.  As  it  is,  the  substance  which  has 
caused  death  is  not  ascertained  in  even  one 
third  of  the  cnses.  There  would  appear  to 
be  no  more  difficulty  in  defining  the  nature 
of  the  poison,  than  in  assigning  the  name  of 
the  disease  which  has  caused  death. 

In  the  abstract  of  deaths  from  poison  for 
1840,  cScc.  some  remarkable  cases  are  men- 
tioned. We  here  subjoin  the  principal. 
By  swallowing  bug  poison,  a  female,  a;t.  17. 
Accidentally  by  phosphorus,  a  female,  3. 
By  poison  mixed  with  bread  and  butter,  a 
male,  13.  By  taking  poison  made  into  a 
paste  for  destroying  vermin,  a  male,  8. 
By  pi-ussic  acid,  accidental,  a  male,  2.  By 
eating  yew  berries,  a  female,  4.  By  arsenic 
in  mistake  for  magnesia,  a  female,  27.  By 
cantharides,  by  mistake,  a  male,  46.  By 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  a  male,  2.  Taking  an 
overdose  of  calomel,  a  male,  4,  and  a  female, 
4.  Incautious  use  of  mercury,  a  male,  11. 
An  overdose  of  tartar  emetic,  a  male,  7. 
Accidentally  taking  corrosive  sublimate,  a 
female,  4.  Taking  laudanum  for  tincture  of 
rhubarb,  two  males,  3  and  1  year.  Drinking 
aquafortis,  a  male,  2.  Salivation  by  oint- 
ment of  white  precipitate  and  oil  of  vitriol 
ignorantly  applied,  a  female,  7.  Poisoned 
by  eating  berries  of  the  Dulcamara,  a  fe- 
male, 7.  From  inhaling  the  fumes  of  white 
lead,  a  female,  20.  From  the  effects  of 
swallowing  tobacco,  a  male,  2 1 .  From  eat- 
ing the  root  of  water-hemlock  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  abortion,  a  female,  30. 
From  large  quantities  of  gin,  rum  and 
brandy,  six  cases,  at  various  ages. — Eu.] 
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PHTSIC  AND  SURGERY  BILL. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  petition 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Professors  in  the  Medical  Faculties  of  Uni- 
versity College  and  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, with  reference  to  the  above  Bill :  viz. 

That  a  bill  is  pending  in  parliament,  in- 
tituled "  A  Bill  for  regulating  the  Profes- 
sion  of  Physic  and  Surgery." 

That  the  petitioners,  while  approving  of 
the  scope  and  principle  of  the  said  bill,  are 
satisfied  that  its  leading  object,  that  of  en- 
suring uniformity  of  the  qualifications  of 
medical  practitioners,  in  connexion  with  . 
equality  of  privileges,  will  be  frustrated  by 
certain  clauses  of  the  bill  relative  to  the 
mode  of  conferring  University  degrees,  and 
of  granting  licenses  to  practise. 

That,  whereas  in  the  Universities  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  a  liberal  education  in  clas- 
sical literature  and  science  is  required  of 
candidates  for  medical  degrees,  before  the 
commencement  of  their  medical  studies, 
the  Universities  of  Scotland  use  no  means 
to  enforce  such  a  preliminary  education,  but 
are  content  with  an  examination  of  the  can- 
didates in  Latin,  conducted  by  the  vicdical 
professors,  just  before  the  medical  examina- 
tion for  the  degree. 

That  the  twenty -second  clause  of  the  bill 
sanctions  and  adopts  the  standard  of  medical 
education  existing  in  Scotland,  and  would 
tend  to  discourage  the  more  extended  educa- 
tion required  by  the  Universities  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  the  petitioners  urgently  call  the 
attention  of  parliament  to  the  injurious 
consequences  likely  to  arise  from  those 
clauses  of  the  bill  which  empower  Univer- 
sities to  grant  a  new  degree  of  "  Inceptor 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,"  and  which 
afford  to  the  medical  professors  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland,  by  a  coalition  with  the 
licensing  boards,  undue  facilities  of  admit- 
ting their  own  pupils  to  the  privileges  of 
general  practitioners  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. 

That  the  effect  of  those  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  be  to  extend  over  the  whole  pro- 
fession the  pernicious  system  of  teachers 
determining  the  fitness  of  their  own  pupils 
for  the  duties  of  practitioners,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  inflict  a  serious  wrong  on  the 
petitioners  and  on  other  medical  teachers, 
not  connected  with  Universities  constituted 
like  those  in  Scotland. 

That  the  projiosed  enactments  above 
referred  to,  namely,  respecting  the  low 
standard  of  preliminary  education,  and  the 
permission  of  teachers  to  give  degrees  and 
licenses  to  their  own  pupils,  are  at  variance 
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with  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  who  visited  the  Universities 
of  Scotland  some  years  ago*,  and  would,  if 
passed  into  a  law,  tend  to  lower  the  tone  of 
medical  education,  and  to  give  undue  ad- 
vantages to  certain  medical  schools. 

That  while  the  petitioners  offer  no  objec- 
tion to  those  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
give  equality  of  jirivilege  to  the  licensing 
boards  of  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
they  respectfully  submit  that  it  provides  no 
effectual  security  against  the  risk  of  depre- 
ciating the  medical  examinations  by  undue 
competition  between  those  bodies. 

That,  in  the  judgment  of  the  petitioners, 
such  precautions  are  the  more  urgently  de- 
manded in  consequence  of  the  great  dis- 
parity which  exists,  and  which  must  con- 
tinue to  exist,  between  the  medical  corpo- 
rations in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

The  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  the 
bill  may  be  so  amended  as  to  relieve  it  of 
the  objections  set  forth  in  their  petition. 

Remarks. — Clauses  14,  15,  and  16  of 
the  bill,  place  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dub- 
lin, on  an  equal  footing  as  examining  boards 
for  physicians,  surgeons  and  general  prac- 
titioners. 

The  emoluments  of  these  bodies  will  de- 
pend on  the  number  of  persons  whom  they 
examine  ;  and  the  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  profession,  wherever  he  may  be  edu- 
cated, has  it  in  his  power  to  select  the 
college  or  board  to  which  he  is  to  ajiply  for 
his  licence  to  practise. 

For  example,  if  educated  in  London,  and 
desiring  to  practise  as  a  surgeon  in  London, 
he  may  resort  for  the  licence  to  Edinburgh, 
or  wherever  he  thinks  the  examination  is 
likely  to  be  least  stringent,  and  having 
passed  the  examination  there,  he  is  at  once 
registered  as  a  practitioner  for  every  part  of 
the  British  empire.  Moreover,  returning 
to  London,  he  must,  without  further  ex- 
amination, be  enrolled  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  and  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  this  college,  as  if  he  had 
been  admitted  into  the  same  body  in  the  first 
instance.  It  is  obvious  that  a  principle  of 
competition  of  an  injurious  kind  is  thus  in- 
troduced, for  the  board  rejmted  to  oppose 
least  difficulty  in  the  examinations  will  have 
the  greatest  number  of  persons  to  exame. 

The  only  safeguard  provided  in  the  bill, 
against  the  evil  alluded  to,  is  contained  in 
the  27th  Clause,  which  would  be  inopera- 
tive with  respect  to  the  principal  point,  the 
quality  of  examinations,  except  in  cases  of 
excessive  and  open  laxity,  which  will  of 
course  be  guarded  against. 


*  See  tlie  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  1S31. 


The  disparity  between  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  will  be  shewn  by  comparing 
those  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  with  re- 
ference to  the  circumstances  on  which  their 
efficiency  for  the  objects  of  this  bill  must 
mainly  depend. 

In  London  there  are  ten  or  eleven  hos- 
pitals, and  several  schools  of  medicine. 

The  College  of  Physicians  is  a  large  body. 

In  the  College  of  Surgeons  there  is  a  large 
body  of  surgeons,  exclusive  of  general 
practitioners. 

In  Edinburgh  there  is  one  school  (the 
University),  with  some  "  extra  mural" 
lecturers  (so named),  andall  the  practitioners, 
being  educated  in  the  same  school,  are  in- 
terested in  its  success. 

The  College  of  Physicians  is  a  small 
body,  and  the  professors  (whose  proceedings 
the  College  is  to  check)  are  its  most  influen- 
tial members.  The  College,  hitherto  holding 
jurisdiction  only  over  Edinburgh,  has  ad- 
mitted its  members  by  ballot  without  ex- 
amination. 

The  bill  would  confer  on  this  body  the 
privileges  of  admitting  physicians,  and  shar- 
ing in  the  admisssion  of  general  jDractitioners 
for  the  united  kingdom. 

The  resident  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  with  very  few  exceptions  (about 
four),  are  general  practitioners,  and  this 
College  is,  under  the  bill,  to  examine  sur- 
geons, and  to  share  in  the  examination  of 
general  practitioners,  for  the  united  king- 
dom. 

The  population  affords  an  indication  of 
the  relation  the  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
different  localities  bear  one  to  the  other,  and 
on  this  account  the  numbers  in  a  few  towns 
are  subjoined  in  round  numbers. 

London 1,800,000 

Manchester,  including  Sal- 
ford  and  suburbs       .     .        290,000 

Liverpool,  including  Toxteth 

Park 190,000 

Birmingham 204,000 

Edinburgh,  including  Leith 

and  Newhaven     .     ,     .        160,000 

It  may  be  confidently  said  that  in  London 
there  are  materials  for  constructing  ten  or 
twelve  such  bodies  as  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in 
any  town  in  England,  in  which  the  popula- 
tion is  equal,  colleges  might  be  formed  as 
well  entitled  to  public  confidence  as  those  in 
Edinburgh,  to  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
give  those  extensive  powers. 

It  is  submitted  that  these  facts  shew  at 
least  the  necessity  of  introducing  into  the 
bill  efficient  precautions  against  a  misuse  of 
the  large  privileges  now  about  to  be  con- 
ferred. 
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SOCIETV  FOR  RELIEF  OF  WIDOWS  AND 
ORPHANS  OF  MEDICAL  MEN  IN  LONDON 
AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

The  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  this  society 
was  celebrated  on  Monday  last,  by  a  dinner 
at  the  Piazza  Coffee  House,  Covent  Gar- 
den, which  was  numerously  and  most  re- 
spectably attended.  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  ]i;itron,  was  to 
have  presided,  but  was  aecidentallj'  pre- 
prevented.  His  Royal  Highness,  how- 
ever, sent  a  very  gracious  note  of  explana- 
tion, and  a  donation  of  ^'20.  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Sutlierland  had  also  sent  a  note 
expressing  his  inability  to  attend,  owing  to  a 
previous  engagement.  The  chair,  therefore, 
was  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Mansfield  Clarke, 
Bart.,  who,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
ford,  had  been  unanimously  elected  Presi- 
dent. Sir  Charles,  in  giving  the  toast, 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Society,"  set  forth,  with 
much  earnestness,  its  merits  and  its  claims 
to  the  universal  support  of  the  profession, 
and  baclvcd  his  arguments  by  a  donation  of 
jflOO,  having,  a  short  time  before,  given 
another  donation  of  nearly  equal  amount, 
that  had  been  returned  to  him  on  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Medical  Benevolent  Society  ; 
to  which  also  he  had  been  a  liberal  contri- 
butor. 

Besides  that  from  the  royal  patron,  there 
were  received  liberal  donations  from  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester 
and  the  Princess  Sophia;  also,  from  Dr. 
Warburton,  100  guineas;  Dr.  Chambers, 
jglOO;  Dr.  Turner,  £100;  Sir  B.  C. 
Brodie,  i,'80 ;  Mr.  Hewson,  50  guineas ; 
Dr.  Merriman.  50  guineas  ;  Mr.  Stone,  50 
guineas ;  the  Messrs.  Eyles,  each  25  gui- 
neas ;  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr. 
Hunter  (acting  treasurer),  each  ^,'25 ; 
Messrs.  Stanley,  Morrah,  Wells,  John  A. 
Kingdon,  Propert,  Gates,  and  Henry  Robin- 
son, each  20  guineas  ;  Dr.  A.  Sutherland, 
15  guineas ;  Messrs.  Travers,  Pennington, 
Bacot,  Arnould,  Leeke,  Hummerton,  and 
Chilver,  each  10  guineas;  Dr.  R.  Bright, 
^-10;  Mr.  Walsh  (secretary)  £G ;  Sir 
James  M'Grigor,  Mr.  Headland,  Mr. Tudor, 
Mr.  Davies,  Dr.  Ashburner,  Dr.  Spurgin, 
Mr.  Blagdcn,  and  Mr.  Richard  Hunter, 
each  5  guineas  ;  Col.  Cooke  and  IMr.  Burra, 
each  2  guineas  ;  Mr.  Sewell,  Rev.  C.  Clarke, 
Mr.  R.  B,  Upton,  Dr.  Este,  Mr.  Blenkarne 
(for  a  friend),  and  Mr.  Toynbce,  each  a 
guinea.  The  collection  exceeded  the  large 
sum  of  X'1,100. 

Great  hopes  were  expressed,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  that  this  Society  may  receive 
still  larger  contributions  from  the  sums  re- 
cently paid  over  to  the  members  of  the 
Medical  Benevolent  Society,  on  its  dissolu- 
tion ;  as  those  sums  having  already  been 
devoted  to  assisting  distressed  members   of 


the  profession,  will  no  doubt  be  considered 
as  still  sacred  to  similar  objects.  The  late 
lamented  Mr.  Tupper  had  given  to  this 
Society  <£'58,  the  amount  of  his  contribu- 
tions so  returned  to  him.  Dr.  Mann 
Burrows  and  Mr.  Pope  have  have  each  given 
25  guineas. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Medical 
Reform  Committee,  held  in  the  Manchester 
Medical  Library,  on  the  20th  May,  1845,  it 
was  resolved — "  That  this  Committee  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Medical  Reform  Bill  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  imjieratively 
requires  such  modifications  that — 1st.  In  the 
initiatory  examining  board,  intended  as  a 
common  portal  for  all  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  proposed  New  College  of  General 
Practitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Midwifery,  shall  be  duly  represented  by 
having  members  therein  in  the  same  number 
as  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
2dly.  The  members  of  the  New  College 
shall  be  entitled  to  retain,  in  the  proposed 
register,  their  present  title  of  '  Surgeons,' 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Fellows  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons ;  and  3dly,  the  New 
College  shall,  in  every  respect,  stand  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  other  colleges ;  and 
further,  that  if  this  position  is  not  gua- 
rante  d  to  the  general  practitioners  by  their 
proposed  charter  of  incorporation  and  by 
the  bill,  this  Committee  pledges  itself  to 
oppose  their  further  progress." 


^elections  from  ^Journals. 


SURGERY. 

CASE  OF  SINGULAR  INJURY  TO  THE  HEAD. 

The  following  extraordinary  case  was  read 
by  Dr.  O'Callaghan  (Surgeon  of  the  11th 
Hussars)  before  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ire- 
land, January  18th,  1845. 

Abstract  of  the  Case  of  Lieutenant  Fritz, 
Ceyloti  Rifle  Reyiment,  set.  30. 

Assistant-Surgeon  Finlay  proceeded  to 
Fort  M'Donaldon  the  2:}d  of  January,  1828, 
to  visit  Lieutenant  Fritz,  who  was  reported 
to  have  received  a  dangerous  wound  from  the 
bursting  of  a  fowling-piece. 

The  accident  occurred  on  the  day  pre- 
vious ;  his  servants,  who  accompanied  him, 
stated  that  he  was  knocked  down  by  the 
blow,  but  immediately  rose  with  assistance, 
and  walked  to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  where 
the  wound  continued  to  bleed  for  several 
hours,  producing  a  state  of  faintness  ap- 
])roaching  to  dclicpiitim.  In  tlie  evening  he 
was  conveyed  to  Fort  M' Donald,  a  distance 
of  four  miles,  in  a  palanquin  ;  on  his  way, 
and  after  his  arrival,  the  bleeding  continued 
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at  intervals,  but  less  copiously.  "  Bloody 
serum  now  flows  from  the  wound,  which  is 
of  a  circular  form,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  situated  above  the  nasal  process  of  the 
frontal  bone,  the  outer  plate  of  which,  cor- 
responding with  the  external  wound,  is  de- 
stroyed. The  surrounding  integuments, 
particularly  over  the  right  eye,  much 
swollen,  and  painful  when  touched  ;  com- 
plains of  constant  pain  shooting  through  the 
forehead,  and  restlessness,  which  effectually 
prevents  sleep  ;  mental  faculties  unimpaired  ; 
pulse  80  ;  pyrexia ;  bowels  confined.  On 
the  28th  January  he  was  conveyed  to 
Badulla,  where  he  remained  some  time,  and 
during  this  period  there  had  been  a  continual 
flow  of  bloody  serum  from  the  right  nostril, 
mixed  with  pus,  and  latterly  there  were 
several  small  pieces  of  bone  discharged  from 
the  same  nostril.  The  wound  continued  to 
heal  favourablv,  and  the  case  was  transferred 
to  Colombo  on  the  29th  of  March,  1828, 
the  only  inconvenience  being  the  loss  of 
smell.  The  treatment  was  saline  aperients, 
small  doses  of  calomel  and  antimony,  cold 
lotion  applied  to  the  shaven  head,  and  sim- 
ple dressings  to  the  wound.  It  appears  that 
the  wound  in  the  forehead  soon  healed  after 
this,  and  Lieutenant  Fritz  was  so  far  restored 
to  health  that  he  resumed  his  duty,  and  was 
subsequently  promoted.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1828  a  metallic  body  began  to 
protrude  through  the  palate  into  the  mouth, 
and  continued  gradually,  but  steadily,  to  ad- 
vance. The  only  sense  affected  was  that  of 
smell,  and  this  really  appeared  a  beneficent 
visitation,  as  the  constant  sanious  discharge 
from  the  nostril  was  so  offensive  that  he  was 
relieved  from  the  duty  of  attending  the  mess 
of  his  brother  officers.  In  May  1835,  the 
metallic  body  protruded  so  far  that  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  file  it  off,  but  the  pain 
was  unendurable,  and  the  attempt  was  relin- 
quished. Lieut.  Fritz  was  not  a  member 
of  the  temperance  society,  and  it  is  feared 
that  the  acute  attack  which  terminated  his 
life  on  the  25th  of  March,  183G,  was  caused 
by  his  own  imprudence  on  the  17th  pre- 
vious. On  examining  the  head  after  death, 
the  whole  of  a  large  iron  breech  of  a  gun, 
with  the  screw  which  attached  it  to  the  stock, 
•were  found  lodged  in  the  forehead.  The  an- 
terior portion  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the 
brain  rested  upon  the  flat  part  of  the  breech 
which  received  the  charge,  separated  from 
the  iron  surface  only  by  a  false  membrane. 
The  weight  of  this  mass  of  iron,  which  re- 
mained comparatively  quiet  for  so  many 
years  in  this  extraordinary  situation,  was 
near  three  ounces,  and  its  length  two  and 
three  quarter  inches !  In  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  this  case.  Sir 
P.  Crampton  said  it  was  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence that,  at  the  Richmond  Hospital,  a 
case  had  occurred  exactly  similar  to  that  of 


Dr.  O'Callaghan,  in  which  the  breech  of  a 
gun  had  lodged  in  very  nearly  the  same 
place  ;  the  wound  in  this  case  proved  fatal, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  more  evidence  of  a 
wound  of  the  brain  than  in  that  of  Dr.  O'C, 
for  the  breech  had  passed  through  the  or- 
bital plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  the  man 
only  survived  the  accident  forty-eight  hours  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  the  breech  did  not  penetrate  the  brain 
in  Dr.  O'Callaghau's  case,  for  no  two  of 
these  accidents  are  observed  to  run  a  similar 
course.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
the  breech  of  a  gun  penetrated  the  cranium 
about  the  centre  of  the  os  frontis,  and  lodged 
and  continued  to  remain  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  yet  no  one  had  any  idea  that  any 
extraneous  substance  existed  there  until  after 
six  weeks,  when  a  black,  hard  body,  ap- 
peared in  the  wound,  which,  when  extracted, 
proved  to  be  the  breech  of  a  gun,  and  which 
weighed  several  ounces.  The  man  recovered 
perfectly  without  any  loss  of  his  faculties. 
The  details  of  the  case  are  to  be  found  in  one 
of  the  earliest  volumes  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society. — Dublin 
Medical  Press,  Feb.  5th. 

URETROPLASTIE, 

In  a  case  where  the  integuments  of  the  lower 
surface  of  the  penis  and  canal  of  the  urethra 
were  destroyed  to  the  extent  of  three  inches, 
together  with  the  entire  left  side  of  the 
scrotum,  and  a  limited  portion  of  the  peri- 
neum and  the  groin,  by  sloughing  consequent 
upon  extravasation  of  urine,  M.  Jobert  (de 
Lamballe),  having  first  remedied  the  extra- 
vasation by  suitable  incisions,  and  allowed 
sufficient  time  to  elapse  for  restoration  of 
the  general  health,  and  for  the  tissues  to 
contract,  proceeded  to  repair  the  urethra  in 
the  following  manner : — He  divided  the 
operation  into  two  periods  :  he  first  refreshed 
the  edges  of  the  loss  of  substance  of  the 
perineum  and  in  the  groin,  and  immediately 
united  them  by  several  points  of  interrupted 
sutine.  The  re-union  of  these  parts  being 
obtained,  he  allowed  it  to  become  solidated 
before  he  attempted  to  repair  the  breach  in  the 
urethra.  For  this  latter  purpose  he  refreshed 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  opening  in 
the  urethra,  and  then  cut  the  flap  from  the 
right  side  of  the  scrotum,  dissecting  carefully, 
so  as  to  avoid  implicating  the  testicle ; 
this  flap  being  insufficient,  he  carried  the 
incision  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  and  made 
a  flap  which  was  continuous  with  the  first ; 
having  thus  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
skin  to  cover  the  breach  in  the  urethra,  he 
united  it  to  its  borders  by  ten  points  of 
suture,  supporting  each  point  of  suture  by  a 
piece  of  agaric  placed  under  it,  in  order  to 
delay  its  cutting  out,  and  so  allow  sufficient 
time  for  union  by  the  first  intention  to  be 
effected.      A  small  gum-elastic  catheter  was 
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left  in  the  urethra  until  the  cure  was  com- 
pleted. The  patient  now  passes  water  in  a 
stream  much  fuller  than  he  could  previous 
to  his  admission  to  hospital.  The  contraction 
of  the  cicatrix  has  drawn  the  testicle  towards 
the  ring,  and  the  penis  is  slightly  curved. — 
Academy  of  Medicine,  Nov.  26  ;  and 
Dublin  Med.  Press,  Jan.  29,  1845. 

TREATMENTOFCHRONICMAMMAUY  ABSCESS 
BY  THE  BREAST-PUMP  AND  SYRINGE. 

Dr.  Alexander  Wood  proposes  to  treat 
that  form  of  mammary  abscess  wliich  gives 
rise  to  deep-seated  sinuses,  and  sometimes 
continues  for  many  months  with  little  varia- 
tion in  its  appearance,  in  the  following 
manner.  "  As  soon  as  the  indistinct  fluc- 
tuation, or  rather  the  boggy  feeling,  by 
which  the  formation  of  matter  in  these 
abscesses  can  be  detected,  is  distinctly  ascer- 
tained, let  a  small  bistoury  or  abscess  lancet 
(the  common  lancet  will  sometimes  not 
penetrate  deep  enough),  be  carried  down 
until  the  matter  begins  to  escape  ;  after  all 
that  can  be  squeezed  out  by  pressure  is 
removed,  let  a  breast-pump  be  applied  over 
the  orifice,  and  the  rest  of  the  matter  drawn 
out.  The  sinus  is  then  to  be  injected  with 
some  astringent  solution  by  means  of  a  small 
syringe."  "  A  pledget  of  lint  dipped  in  die 
lotion  is  then  to  be  applied  outside,  and 
covered  with  oiled  silk  ;  over  this  a  compress 
may  be  placed,  and  firm  pressure  maintained 
on  it  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster.  In  some 
cases  the  walls  of  the  abscess  will  unite  at 
once,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
trust  to  time  for  the  removal  of  the  sur- 
rounding induration,  or  to  attempt  to  discuss 
it  by  frictions,  &c.  &c.  Dr.  Wood  adduces 
three  cases  of  chronic  abscess  in  which  he 
adopted  this  mode  of  treatment  with  complete 
and  speedy  success.  We  can  imagine  that 
this  plan  would  be  found  serviceable  in 
various  forms  of  abscess.  It  is  always 
observed  that,  where  the  jnis  lies  deep,  and 
is  but  imperfectly  evacuated,  the  disease 
proves  intractable  ;  the  great  indication  for 
cure  appears  to  be,  that  all  irritating  fluid 
should  be  removed  from  the  depths  of  the 
cavities,  and  that  the  internal  vascular  sur- 
faces should  be  brought  closely  into  appo- 
sition with  each  other. — Northern  Journal 
of  Medicine. 

REMOVAL  OF  A  COIN  FROM  THE  LARYNX 

BY  INVERSION  OF  THE  BODY. 

BY  DR.  JAMES  DUNCAN, 

A  MAN,  while  amusing  himself  tossing  up  a 
shilling  and  catching  it  in  his  mouth,  felt  it 
pass  into  the  larynx.  The  accident  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  attended 
with  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  br»!athing  continued  for  some  time, 
and  then  gradually  passed  off  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  he  was  able  to  walk  some  distance 


to  procure  medical  advice.  He  was  seen  by 
Dr.  Paterson  in  about  half  an  hour  after- 
wards. The  dyspnoea  was  then  inconside- 
rable ;  but  occasionally,  on  change  of  posi- 
tion, or  on  making  a  forcible  inspiration,  a 
violent  paroxysm  supervened.  When  Dr. 
Duncan  saw  him,  about  an  hour  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident,  the  respiration 
was  perfectly  easy,  but  the  voice  was  consi- 
derably affected,  being  reduced  almost  to  a 
whisper.  He  stated,  however,  that  when  he 
inspired  forcibly  he  felt  considerable  incon- 
venience, and  that  there  was  then  the  sen- 
sation of  the  presence  of  a  valvular  body  in 
the  trachea,  impeding  the  passage  of  the  air. 
The  air  passages  were  examined  carefully, 
but  not  the  slightest  unusual  sound  was 
heard.  When  the  larynx  was  compressed 
externally,  the  patient  stated  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  coin  was  lodged 
there ;  and  the  part  which  he  pointed  out 
corresponded  with  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
Before  having  recourse  to  an  operation,  it 
was  determined  to  attempt  to  dislodge  the 
foreign  substance  by  inversion  of  the  body. 
The  man  was  placed  with  his  shoulders 
against  the  raised  end  of  a  pretty  high  sofa, 
and  then,  being  seized  by  three  of  the  most 
powerful  of  those  present  by  the  loins  and 
thighs,  he  was  rapidly  inverted,  so  as  to 
bring  the  head  into  the  dependent  position, 
and,  after  a  shake  or  two,  the  larynx  at  the 
same  time  being  moved  rapidly  from  side  to 
side,  the  shilling  passed  into  the  mouth,  and 
fell  upon  the  floor.  Not  the  slightest  cough 
nor  dyspnoea  was  jiroduced,  and  the  patient 
immediately  started  up  delighted  with  the 
result.  He  had  not  the  slightest  subse- 
quent bad  symptom. — Abridged  from  the 
Northern  Journal  of  Medicine. 

PHARMACY. 

THE  SOBNITRATE  OK  BISMUTH. 

M.  DuLK  has  proved,  contrary  to  the  state- 
ments of  many  chemists,  that  the  white  pre- 
cipitate of  nitrate  of  bismuth ,  so  much  used  in 
medicine,  is  constant  in  its  chemical  compo- 
sition whether  it  be  prepared  by  precipitation 
in  water  of  the  neutral  crystallized,  or  of  the 
acid  nitrate.  M.  Buchner  has  found  that 
in  both  cases  the  white  basic  salt  is  repre- 
sented by  BiO,NO^  +  2^\iJ,llO.—Annuaire 
de  Chimie,  1845. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  of  SURGEONS. 
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MICROSCOPICAL     MORBID 
ANATOMY, 

Selected  and  Translated  from  the  German 
Work  of 

Dr.  Jui.ius  VoGiiL,  of  GiJttingcn, 

Entitled  "ErliiiiitcrunK-stafeln  zur  piithologisclien 
Histologie." 

By  W.  S.  Kirkes,  M.R.C.S.L.  &c. 


Cases  of  Cerebral  Apoplexi/,  with  Micro- 
scopic Examination  of  the  Texture  of  the 
Brain. 

The  following  two  cases  are  offered  by  Vogel 
as  illustrative  of  two  forms  of  cerebral  apo- 
plexy, whose  characters  and  differences  can- 
not be  discovered  without  the  microscope. 
The  first  case  illustrates  the  form  of  what 
he  calls  "  capillary  apoplexy,"  in  which 
the  capillary  vessels  of  the  part  become 
greatly  distended  with  blood  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  distension,  the  rupture  of 
some  of  them,  and  extravasation  of  blood 
takes  place.  The  second  is  a  case  of  what 
he  terms  "  inflammatory  apoplexy,"  in 
which,  after  death,  very  evident  signs  of 
preceding  inflammation  were  found :  the 
extravasation  of  blood  in  this  case  took 
place  from  vessels  of  much  larger  size  than 
capillaries. 

Case  I. — A  woman,  aged  40,  who  had 
been  married  for  several  years,  and  had 
borne  one  child,  was  subject  to  frequent  dis- 
charges of  blood  from  the  uterus,  both  before 
and  subsequent  to  parturition.  About 
twelve  months  before  her  death  she  h;id  an 
apoplectic  attack,  from  which  period  her  in- 
tellectual faculties  became  impaired,  and  she 
was  subject  to  occasional  recurrences  of 
mental  aberration.  After  the  lapse  of  about 
a  year  from  the  first  apoplectic  seizure,  she 
had  another  attack  of  a  similar  nature  ;  and 
four  weeks  after  this  she  had  a  third,  which 
was  followed  by  death  in  about  twelve  hours. 
This  account  comprises  all  that  could  be 
learnt  as  to  the  previons  history  of  the  case. 

Upon  examining  the  body  after  death,  a 
bloody  serous  effusion  was  found  beneath  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  covering  the  upper 
surface  of  the  left  cerebral  hemispliere. 
The  corpus  striatum  of  the  left  side  was  the 
seat  of  "  capillary  apoplexy  ;"  it  appeared 
deeply  reddened  throughout,  resembling,  on 
a  superficial  view,  a  large  coagulum  of  blood. 
Upon  slicing  its  substance  there  were  ob- 
served numerous  bloody  points,  densely  set 


on  a  white  ground.  The  substance  of  the 
brain  immediately  adjoining  the  corpus 
striatum  was  very  evidently  softened,  and  of 
a  3'ellowish  colour,  constituting  the  "yellow 
softening." 

Towards  the  centre  of  the  corpus  striatum 
its  substance  was  of  a  deep  red  colour,  pre- 
senting hardly  a  trace  of  white  substance. 
Viewed  under  the  microscope  (fig.  17),  it 
appeared  intensely  congested,  its  cajnllary 
vessels  being  loaded  with  blood.  Within 
the  meshes  formed  by  the  net-work  of  the 
capillaries,  were  numerous  small  coagula  of 
blood  ;  these  coagula,  with  the  capillary  ves- 
sels, completely  made  up  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  central  part  of  the  corpus 
striatum ;  no  granule-cells  were  detected, 
not  even  when  the  blood  had  been  washed 
away  as  much  as  possible.  This  central  part 
was  in  all  probability  the  seat  of  the  last 
a])oplectic  attack,  which  had  occurred  a  few 
hours  before  death.  Towards  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  corpus  striatum  there  were  ob- 
served with  the  naked  eye  numerous  red 
points,  and  fine  red  striie,  arranged  in  a 
reticular  manner,  within  a  white  interme- 
diate substance.  Viewed  under  the  micro- 
scope the  blood-vessels  of  this  part  were 
very  distinctly  seen  ;  they  appeared  intensely 
injected,  whilst  between  them  were  observed 
some  portions  of  extravasated  blood,  smaller 
and  less  numerous  than  those  towards  the 
centre  of  the  corpus  striatum.  Ti.is  blood 
was  partly  coagulated,  and  partly  fluid  still. 
Moreover,  there  were  observed  very  many 
granule  cells,  which  were  rendered  especially 
apparent  when  the  blood  had  been  in  great 
measure  washed  off  (fig.  18.)  The  portion  of 
cerebral  substance  immediately  surrounding 
the  corpus  striatum  apjieared  to  the  naked  eye 
much  less  reddened  than  the  corpus  striatum 
itself;  still  it  was  of  a  darker  colour  thaa 
natural.  Under  the  microsco])e  its  vessels 
were  seen  turgid  with  blood ;  there  was  no 
blood  extravasated  into  the  parenchyma,  but 
there  were  numerous  granule  cells  instead. 
With  acetic  acid  these  granule  cells  under- 
went no  change.  In  all  these  parts,  both 
in  the  corpus  striatum  itself,  and  in  the 
cerebral  substance  immediately  surrounding 
it,  the  primitive  nerve  fibres  of  the  braia 
were  very  indistinct. 

With  regard  to  the  process  of  yellow 
softening  undergone  by  the  surrounding 
cerebral  substance,  the  ajipearance  presented 
to  the  naked  eye  was  that  of  a  yellowish, 
soft,  almost  pulpy,  mass,  without  any  trace 
of  redness.  Under  the  microscope  only  a 
few  scattered  capillary  vessels  were  seen  ia 
this  substance,  and  these  vessels  did  not 
differ  in  appearance  from  the  ones  observed 
in  healthy  cerebral  substance.  The  cerebral 
substance  itself  presented  a  tolerably  healthy 
and    natural    appearance ;    it    exhibited  the 
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unual  varicose*  fibres,  but  it  also  contained 
sumerous  granule  cells. 

Fig.  17. 

.Sim 


4.  .  >■ 


Fig.  17*  illustrates  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  a  portion  of  the  cerebral  substance 
towards  the  centre  of  the  corpus  striatum, 
which  was  the  seat  of  recent  capillary  apo- 
plexy. There  are  shewn  the  capillary  vessels 
turgid  with  blood,  together  with  small  clots 
of  blood,  which  were  extravasated  from  the 
ruptured  capillaries.  At  this  part  of  the 
corpus  striatum  no  granule  cells  were  seen, 
consequently  no  inflammatory  action  seems 
to  have  been  going  on  there,  the  appear- 
ances noticed  being  simply  the  result  of 
great  turgescence  of  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  part,  the  consequence  of  which  turges- 
cence was  the  rupture  of  some  of  the  capil- 
laries, and  the  extravasation  of  blood. 

Fig.  18  illustrates  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  a  portion  of  the  cerebral  substance 
towards  the  circumference  of  the  corpus 
striatum.  Besides  the  tolerably  distended 
capillaries,  with  the  small  portions  of  blood 
extravasated  here  and  there,  many  granule 
cells  were  also  observed. 


Fig.  IS. 


Case  II. — N.,  an  intendnnt  in  an  artil- 
lery regiment,  G5  years  of  age,  of  middle 
stature,  died  in  November,  1811,  having 
entered  the  army  in  the  year  1795,  and 
served  through  the  whole  of  the  Bavarian 
campaign  until  the  year  1810.  When  eight 
years  of  age  he  had  a  kick  from  a  horse, 
which  struck  him  on  the  fort  head,  just  above 
his  left  eye,  a  very  distinct  cicatrix  of  which, 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  together 

[*  It  is  pprhaps  necdlosR  to  observe,  that  the 
varicose  appearance  mentioned  by  Vocrel  here 
and  in  suljsequcnt  places,  as  the  usual  condi- 
tion of  the  prnnitive  nerve  tilirc,  is  merely  the 
form  Hiiirh  these  fibres  assume  shortly  after 
<lcatli ;  they  lose  their  natural  cylindrical  ap- 
pearance, and  become  varicose  or  beaded.— Tr.] 


with  a  prominence  of  the  surface,  per- 
manently remained.  With  the  exception 
of  this  accident,  he  had  through  life  en- 
joyed perfect  health  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1840,  at  which  time  he  first  began  to 
complain  of  pains  in  the  head  and  loss  of 
appetite.  These  pains  extended  through 
from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  his  head, 
and  were  so  violent  as  to  prevent  his  sleep- 
ing. He  could  not  in  any  way  account  for 
their  first  occurrence,  except  from  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  obliged  to  work  in  the 
snow,  carrying  wood,  during  some  intensely 
cold  weather.     These  pains  assumed  a  kind 


*  This  and  the  following  fiffure  are  magnified 
220  diameters. 
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of  rheumatic-gastric  character,  and  were 
treated  accordingly.  An  emetic  and  purga- 
tives considerably  mitigated  their  severity  i 
and  by  the  application  of  some  leeches, 
towards  the  end  of  January,  1841,  they  en- 
tirely disappeared  ;  nevertheless  great  debi- 
lity and  weakness  remained,  especially  per- 
ceived on  walking,  and  his  memory  became 
defective.  On  the  28th  of  August  the  man 
w£is  again  attacked  with  severe  pains  in  his 
liead ;  they  were  now  most  intense  over  the 
forehead,  and  occurred  in  daily  paroxysms, 
which  usually  subsided  towards  evening. 
During  the  first  onset  of  these  paroxysms  he 
felt  considerable  oppression  at  the  chest, 
with  palpitation,  and  the  heart's  action  was 
tumultuous  and  irregular.  The  treatment 
consisted  in  the  employment  of  venesection, 
the  application  of  leeches,  and  the  clearing 
out  of  the  bowels  by  active  purgatives.  By 
these  means  the  oppression  at  the  chest  dis- 
appeared, Ijut  the  pains  in  the  head  resisted 
further  treatment ;  as  these  latter,  however, 
at  length  began  to  disa])pear,  their  place  was 
taken  by  a  settled  despondency,  and  the  man 
became  constantly  distressed  with  anxious 
fears  and  strange  imaginations.  On  the  13th 
of  October,  his  friends  perceived  for  the  first 
time  that  he  could  not  use  the  right  arm  and 
foot  so  readily  as  those  of  the  left  side  ;  they 
were  observed  to  drop,  they  felt  cold,  and 
their  surface  was  of  a  somewhat  livid  colour, 
but  sensation  remained  as  perfect  as  in  those 
of  the  opposite  side.  His  power  of  speech 
was  impaired,  but  the  sense  of  taste,  of 
smell,  and  the  other  senses,  continued  as 
perfect  as  ever.  His  bowels  were  regular; 
his  appetite  and  sleep  good.  On  the  24th 
a  diarrhoea  came  on,  so  that  his  bovrelswere 
moved  three  times  daily :  after  this  he  fell 
into  a  state  of  stupor,  which  progressively 
increased,  and  he  died  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember. 

Upon  examining  the  body,  the  skull-cap 
was  obsers-ed  to  be  very  thin,  and  in  many 
places  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  dura 
mater.  The  dura  mater  itself  was  here  and 
there  much  thickened.  In  the  anterior  of 
the  falx  cerebri,  between  the  folds  of  the 
membrane  composing  it,  was  found  a  thin 
plate  of  bony  substance,  about  the  size  of  a 
penny-piece.  The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater 
were  much  thickened,  and  adhered  inti- 
mately to  each  other,  so  that  they  could  be 
readily  peeled  off  together  from  the  surface 
of  the  brain  ;  their  vessels  were  turgid  with 
blood.  The  substance  of  the  brain  itself 
appeared  quite  healthy,  and  of  a  pale  colour, 
with  the  exception  of  the  posterior  lobe  of 
the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  where  was 
found  the  -seat  of  the  apoplectic  attack, 
which  was  about  equal  in  size  to  a  small 
apple.  At  this  part  the  dura  mater,  and  the 
other  membranes  of  the  brain  beneath  it, 
were  firmly  adbeient  to  the  cerebral  sub- 


stance. There  was  found  a  cataract  in  the 
left  eye.  The  other  organs  of  the  body  were 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  lungs,  in 
the  apices  of  both  of  which  were  found  a  few 
small  tubercular  masses  in  the  progress  of 
cure. 

The  brain  was  more  carefully  examined. 
In  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere,  a  little  behind  and  above  the 
cornu  Ammonis  (hippocampus  major),  was 
found  a  cavity,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut ; 
it  was  filled  with  a  clear,  limpid,  somewhat 
greenish-coloured  fluid,  which,  when  care- 
fully received  into  a  glass  vessel,  was  found 
to  weigh  about  two  drachms.  After  stand- 
ing for  a  short  time  this  fluid  coagulated 
completely,  into  a  colourless  gelatinous- 
looking  mass,  from  which  a  clear  colourless 
serum  gradually  separated  itself.  On  exa- 
mining this  serum  beneath  the  microscope, 
no  corpuscular  or  granular  particles  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  blood  cor- 
puscles) could  be  found  in  it.  On  the  ad- 
dition of  nitric  acid  to  it,  a  very  copious 
white  precipitate  of  albumen  was  formed. 
The  clot  consisted  of  an  amorphous  colour- 
less mass  of  coagulated  fibrine.  From  this 
it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  fluid 
which  was  contained  within  the  cavity  con- 
sisted of  liquor  sanguinis,  or  blood  plasma. 
The  cavity  in  which  the  fluid  was  contained 
was  lined  by  a  membranous  layer,  about  a 
line  in  thickness,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour, 
and  of  a  somewhat  lardaceous  consistence. 
This  layer  was  in  some  places  of  an  intense 
red  colour,  and  presented  a  dense  net-work 
of  vessels,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  WTien 
examined  under  the  microscope,  this  mem- 
brane was  found  to  consist  of  an  amorphous 
fibrinous  substance,  inclosing  very  many 
granule  cells,  and  numerous  particles  of  fat. 
By  acetic  acid  it  was  rendered  perfectly 
transparent,  the  granules  and  granule  cells 
remaining  visible.  Here  and  there  it  exhi- 
bited some  slender  fibres  or  threads,  similar 
to  those  of  which  fibro-cellular  tissue  is 
composed ;  these  threads  entirely  disap- 
peared on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  In 
other  places  this  membranous  layer  pre- 
sented a  dense  vascular  net-work  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  within  the  meshes  of  which  were 
very  many  granule  cells,  and  heaps  of  gra- 
nules. With  the  exception  of  these  granular 
cells,  there  were  no  traces  of  organization  to 
be  seen  in  the  substance  contained  within 
the  meshes  of  this  net-work.  This  mem- 
brane lined  the  whole  interior  of  the  cavity, 
forming  for  it  a  smooth  internal  surface. 
Externally  it  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  surrounding  healthy  substance  of  the 
brain,  into  the  tissue  of  which  it  gradually 
passed ;  so  that  on  examining  the  part 
where  this  membrane  became  lost  within  the 
cerebral  substance,  there  the  normal  primi- 
tive fibres  of  the  brain  could  be  distinctly 
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seen,  becoming  more  abundant  and  distinct  i 
as  they  were  traced  towards  the  substance  ; 
of  the  brain,  wliere,  at  length,  these  fibres  i 
entirely  jircvailcd.  Not  a  trace  of  the  fibres 
could  be  found  within  the  membrane  itself,  | 
except  just  at  the  part  where  it  became  con- 
nected with  the  cerebral  substance.  The 
substance  of  which  this  membrane  was  com- 
poseo  was  evidently  fibrinous  exudation 
material ;  it  was  in  some  places  two  lines  in 
thickness,  tolerably  firm,  and  contained 
throughout  very  many  granules  and  granule 
cells.  The  cerebral  substance  immediately 
surrounding  the  cavity  or  cyst  was  of  a  deep 
cherry  red  colour,  softened,  and  loaded  with 
blood  ;  it  w&s  the  seat  or  focus  (herd)  of  the 
apoplectic  attack.  Taken  together  with  the 
cyst,  it  formed  a  mass  about  equal  in  size 
to  a  small  apple.  Upon  making  a  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance surrounding  the  cyst,  it  was  found  to 
possess  throughout  an  unusually  large  quan- 
tity of  blood,  which  was  mostly  contained 
within  vessels,  but  at  one  part  (fig.  19,  c) 
was  poured  out  or  extravasated  into  the  pa- 
renchyma of  the  brain.  Those  vessels  in 
which  the  other  portion  of  the  blood  was 
contained  were  not  capillary  vessels  ;  they 
had  a  much  larger  calibre  than  capillaries, 
being  about  1-lOOth,  1-SOth,  l-SOth,  or 
more,  of  a  line  in  diameter  (fig.  19.  a,  b). 
The  extravasated  portion  of  blood  was  for 
the  m  ist  part  still  fluid,  and  of  a  deep  red 


colour.  The  individual  blood  corpuscles 
were  clearly  discernible.  Besides  blood 
there  were  observed  very  many  granule  cells, 
and  heaps  of  individual  granules  (fig.  19,  d),. 
also  here  and  there  some  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion material.  At  one  spot  the  dura  mate|r 
(with  the  other  cerebral  membranes  lying 
beneath  it)  was  so  firmly  adherent  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  cerebral  substance,  which  w'as 
infiltrated  with  blood,  that  it  could  not  be 
separated  from  it  without  also  tearing  up' 
the  sul^stance  of  the  brain  itself.  The  ma- 
terial by  which  the  cerebral  membranes  were 
thus  so  firmly  connected  with  the  substance 
of  the  brain  had  a  yellowish-white  lardaceous 
aspect.  Under  the  microscope  it  appeared 
a  granular  amorphous  mass,  but  it  contained 
within  it  an  immense  number  of  caudate 
nucleated  cells,  which  seemed  to  indicate  the 
commencing  formation  of  cellular  tissue ; 
this  substance  presented  already  very  dis- 
tinct and  fully  formed  blood  vessels.  This 
affords  a  proof  that  these  blood  vessels  were 
matured  in  their  development  before  the 
formation  of  the  cellular  tissue  was  perfected. 
The  greatly  thickened  and  intensely  red- 
dened arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  when  exa- 
mined beneath  the  microscope,  exhibited 
very  many  vessels  loaded  with  blood.  The 
walls  of  these  vessels  remained  as  distinctly 
visible  after  the  blood  corpuscles  had  been 
washed  away  by  water  as  they  were  before. 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  19  illustrates  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  seat  of  apoplexy.  The  apoplectic 
effusion  was  not  the  result  of  a  ru))ture  of 
capillary  vessels,  but  of  vessels  of  much 
larger  size  than  ca|))llaries,  a,  b,  h  \  c  re- 
presents the  extravasated  blood  ;  d,  heaps  of 
granules,  together  with  granule  cells,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  extravasation ;  they 
were  in  all  probability  the  products  of  in- 
flammation. 


Microscopic  examination  of  the  texture  qf 
a  brain  in  which  abscesses  were  seated. 
A  man,  who  had  been  subject  to  epileptic 
attacks  in  his  youth,  was  afflicted  with  se- 
vere pains  in  his  head,  when  about  twenty- 
six  years  of  r.ge :  these  jiains  never  after- 
wards left  him  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
About  two  years  after  their  first  occurrence, 
amaurosis  of  the  right  eye,  together  with  a 
purulent   discharge  from    the  right  nostril, 
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supervened  ;  these  were  speedily  followed 
by  convulsions  and  paralysis  of  the  extremi- 
ties, his  sulierings  being  finally  terminated 
by  death  in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  Upon 
examining  the  body,  there  was  found  an 
abundant  deposit  of  purulent  matter  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  surface  of  the  brain  ; 
it  was  spread  over  the  entire  anterior  half  of 
the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  ;  the  whole 
anterior  part  of  the  hemisphere  wassoftened  ; 
so  also  were  the  right  thalamus  opticus  and 
corpus  striatum.  The  right  optic  nerve 
was  compressed  and  flattened  like  a  ribbon. 
The  dura  mater  appeared  thickened  :  micro- 
scopically examined,  it  presented  between 
its  healthy  fibres  some  amorphous  exudation 
material,  which  contained  an  immense  num- 
ber of  very  small  granules  of  a  brownish 
colour.  Between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
substance  of  the  brain  some  true  abscesses 
had  formed  themselves  ;  they  contained  a 
yellowish  green  purulent-looking  fluid.  This 
fluid  was  not  actual  pus ;  it  contained  no 
pus  globules  ;  but,  instead  of  them,  it  pre- 
sented a  very  large  quantity  of  small  brown- 
ish granules,  exactly  similar  to  those  which 
were  deposited  within  the  dura  mater.  Many 
such  abscesses  were  also  found  in  the  su- 
perficial layers  of  the  substance  of  the  brain 
itself ;  the  bottom  (grund)  of  each  of  these 
abscesses  was  of  a  firm  brawny  consistence, 
the  result  of  thickening  and  induration  of 
the  cerebral  substance.  When  a  portion  of 
the  firm  brawny  substance  bounding  these 
abscesses  was  examined  under  the  micros- 
cope, it  appeared  to  consist  of  a  granular 
amorphous  material  (fibrinous  exudation) 
containing  numerous  granules,  both  scat- 
tered and  aggregated  in  heaps. 

The  whole  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  right 
hemisphere,  as  well  as  the  right  thalamus 
opticus  and  corpus  striatum,  were  very  soft, 
and  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  constituting 
the  yellow  softening.  Upon  examining 
portions  of  this  softened  substance  under 
the  microscope,  there  were  observed  very 
many  granule  cells,  and  heaps  of  granules, 
scattered  between  the  normal  primitive  fibres 
of  the  brain  :  the  blood-vessels  appeared 
comparatively  empty. 

Microscopic  examination  of  a  portion  of 
softened  spinal  cord. 
An  old  woman  fell  backwards  down  stairs  ; 
she  only  lived  one  day  after  the  accident, 
and  died  with  symptoms  of  injury  to  the 
spinal  cord.  Upon  examining  the  body, 
the  dura  mater  of  the  cord  was  found  quite 
healthy,  except  towards  its  lowest  part, 
where  its  veins  were  greatly  distended  with 
blood,  and  a  quantity  of  watery  fluid  was 
found  deposited  in  it.  The  spinal  cord 
itself  towards  the  upper  part  was  quite 
healthy,  and  tolerably  firm  ;  about  the  first 
dorsal  vertebra,  however,    it  was  observed 


to  become  softer,  and  this  change  in  consist- 
ence gradually  increased  towards  the  seventh 
dorsal  vertebra,  when  the  cord  was  com- 
pletely softened  and  pulpy.  Below  this 
point  it  gradually  resumed  its  natural  con- 
sistence, and  towards  the  cauda  equina,  it 
became  quite  healthy.  A  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  cord  gave  the  following  re- 
sults :  in  the  cervical  portion,  it  was  made 
up  of  healthy,  very  broad,  primitive  nerve- 
fibres  :  they  had  a  varicose  appearance,  and 
were  observed  crossing  each  other  in  various 
directions.  These  individual  fibres  were 
uninjured,  and  quite  perfect ;  they  could  be 
traced  for  a  considerable  distance.  lu  those 
places,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  soften- 
ing especially  prevailed,  the  primitive  fibres 
were  broken  up,  and  there  were  only  ob- 
served the'  disjointed  varicose  remains  of 
them,  yet  these  portions  presented  the 
double  contour  very  distinctly.  No  granule 
cells  were  present. 

LUMLEIAN  LECTURES, 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 

Physicians. 

By  Sir  George  Lefevre,  M.D.  &c. 

On  the  Origin  of  Scarlatina. 
In  our  previous  lectures,  we  were  occupied 
in  taking  a  rapid  view  of  the  ravages  which 
scarlatina  made  upon  the  animal  structure, 
and  traced  its  effects  on  the  mucous,  serous, 
and  cellular  tissues.  In  investigating  its 
mode  of  operation,  and  the  peculiar  effects 
which  it  produced,  we  had  ample  reason  to 
consider  it  as  a  disease  of  a  specific  nature, 
generated  by  the  operation  of  a  morbid  ani- 
mal poison,  which  had  itself  been  produced 
within  the  historical  period  of  time. 

If  we  look  into  the  chemical  laboratory, 
we  shall  find  that  simple  mixture  of  bodies 
does  not  form  a  chemical  permanent  combi- 
nation. The  oil  and  water  separate  when 
agitation  ceases. 

If  we  take  the  combinations  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  we  see  that  mechanical  mixture 
works  no  change  upon  them,  we  can  easily 
overcome  their  union,  but  if  they  are  made 
to  unite  in  certain  definite  proportions,  we 
have  such  results  and  such  changes,  as  we 
could  never  have  previously  anticipated. 

We  have  a  bland  mixture,  an  intoxicating 
potion,  and  a  deadly  poison,  resulting  from 
the  combination  of  two  simple  elementary 
bodies. 

Why  was  such  a  discovery  so  long  with- 
held ?  From  the  simple  reason,  that  the 
chemist's  hand  had  not  before  exercised  its 
prerogative  of  bringing  these  cases  together 
in  the  only  proportions  in  which  such  phe- 
nomena could  be  achieved. 

This  is  only  one  proof  of  development  ia 
inorganic  matter. 
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Let  us  for  the  sake  of  analogy  endeavour 
to  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  effects  of 
animal  poisons  on  the  human  oeconomy  ;  and 
first  we  must  premise,  that  we  know  nothing 
of  matter  deprived  of  form. 

We  must  await  the  accomplishment  of 
this  formative  process  before  we  can  predict 
anything  of  the  offspring  ;  nay,  we  may  go 
a  step  farther,  and  say  that  a  morbid  poison 
is  in  reality  a  caput  morimtm  before  its 
oombination  with  an  animal  product. 

The  peculiar  power  of  the  poison  of 
plague,  small-pox,  or  even  that^  generated 
in  Liebig's  sausages,  is  due  to  an  active 
condition  recognizable  by  our  senses  only 
through  the  phenomena  it  produces.  We 
may  take  a  wider  view  of  matters,  and 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  latency  of  some 
poisons. 

Upon  what  rational  principle  can  it  be 
explained,  that  the  venom  of  a  rabid  animal 
Hes  dormant  for  months  without  producing 
any  specific  effect,  and  then  of  a  sudden 
manifests  itself  so  fearfully  ?  It  must  surely 
be  allowed,  that  during  this  process  it  has 
been  awaiting  its  elective  element  till  it 
could  combine  chemically  ;  it  was  itself 
impuissant  till  it  possessed  an  adjective  con- 
stituting shape  ;  it  was  not  cognizable  in  its 
substantive  form. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  circulating  in 
the  blood  during  this  jieriod  ;  but  be  it  so, 
its  state  was  that  of  mechanical  mixture. 
It  was  as  the  oil  and  water.  Does  not  the 
atmosphere  afford  as  fair  analogical  evidence 
that  matters  do  not  combine  upon  mere 
presentation  to  each  other  ? 

Our  globe  has  been  floating  nearly  six 
thousand  years  in  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  and  yet  these  two  elements,  so 
oombinable,  and  in  so  many  proportions, 
have  never  in  this  condition  formed  a  che- 
mical compound. 

Seeing  that  the  process  is  not  merely  a 
mechanical  one  which  j>rcsidesover  chemical 
combination,  we  may  perhaps  apply  the  same 
law  to  the  generation  of  a  new  disease,  which 
can  never  take  j)lace  but  under  these  precise 
circumstances. 

That  it  required  ages  for  its  accomplish- 
ment neither  militates  in  its  favour  or  other- 
wise, as  regards  the  natural  course  of  events. 
We  talk  of  things  still  in  the  womb  of  time, 
but  she  is  slow,  as  she  is  jjrolifio  ;  nor  are 
we  come  to  the  ultima  thulc  of  her  digesting 
powers. 

As  bearing  upon  the  disease  scarlatina,  it 
may  be  implied  that,  takingit  in  its  simplest 
form,  it  did  not  appear  sooner  because  tiiere 
were  no  elements  of  combination  such  as 
could  produce  it. 

In  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only,  could 
there  be  such  a  juxtaposition  of  matters  as 
would  form  this  disease,  if  we  reason  upon 
chemical  principles. 


This  constitutes  its  specific  nature,  even 
in  its  simplest  form. 

Now,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  applicable  to  all 
its  multiples,  and  the  effects  of  each  may  be 
as  different  on  the  animal  economy  as  are 
the  compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  we  may  allow  of 
two  morbid  poisons  forming  a  ternary  com- 
pound with  an  animal  structure. 

A  combination  of  a  paludal  and  animal 
miasm  impinging  upon  a  mucous  membrane 
may  form  a  union  which  shall  act  more  vio- 
lently upon  the  oeconomy  than  either  shall 
do  separately. 

All  the  muriatic  acid,  all  the  nitric  acid  of 
a  chemist's  shop,  shall  not,  when  separately 
employed,  dissolve  one  grain  of  gold  ;  a  drop 
of  nitro-muriatic  acid  shall  conquer  the 
difficulty. 

The  mixture  of  the  venereal  and  mercu- 
rial poisons  solves  this  problem  ;  we  have  a 
new  product,  a  tertium  quid  resulting  of  no 
verj'  controlable  nature. 

Dr.  Christison  has  touched  upon  this 
subject  in  his  late  valuable  work  on  poisons, 
and  under  the  head  of  compound  poisoning, 
he  states  a  case  of  a  mixture  of  opium  and 
belladonna,  in  which  the  former  seems  to 
have  prevented  the  delirium  usually  induced 
by  the  latter,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
belladonna  prevented  the  usual  efl'ect  of 
opium  on  the  pupils,  and  actually  produced 
the  opposite  action. — p.  973. 

Diseased  action  may  assume  a  thousand 
shapes,  and  be  of  daily  creation ;  but  a  dis- 
ease of  a  specific  nature,  true  to  itself,  en- 
gendering its  like,  can  only  have  arisen  from 
some  jjeculiar  arrangement  of  particles, 
which  may  have  acquired  ages  for  their 
juxtaposition,  or  which  accident  might  have 
called  forth  thousands  of  years  ago. 

We  stumble  at  the  block  of  time  ;  we 
recoil  at  the  idea  of  chance,  and  yet  we  may 
appreciate  their  value  in  the  following  history. 

"  The  production  of  shell,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation,  "  is  an 
oj)eration  which  can  be  precisely  imitated 
artificially."  Such  an  incrustation  takes 
place  on  both  the  outside  and  inside  of  the 
wheel  in  a  bleaching  establishment  in  which 
cotton  cloth  is  rinsed  free  of  the  lime  em- 
jiloyed  in  its  jiurification.  From  the  dress- 
ing enii)loyed  by  the  weaver,  the  cloth  ob- 
tains the  animal  matter  gelatine  ;  this  and  the 
lime  form  the  constituents  of  the  incrusta- 
tion exactly  as  in  the  natural  shell. 

In  the  wheel  employed  at  Catrine,  in 
Ayrshire,  where  the  phenomenon  was  first 
observed  by  the  eye  of  science,  it  had  re- 
quired ten  years  to  ])roduce  a  coating  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  incrus- 
tation has  all  llie  characters  of  shell,  display- 
ing a  highly  polished  surface  beautifully  ir- 
ridescent,and  when  broken  a  foliated  texture. 

Nature  goes  to  work  at  times  but  slowly, 
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and  if  art  attempt  to  imitate,  she  must 
follow  her  steps  ;  but  although  time  and 
durability  are  associated  in  most  operations, 
still  nature  works  not  for  eternity.  There 
is  a  period,  and  a  definite  period  too,  to  her 
operations.  Species  of  animals  of  gigantic 
dimensions  are  extinct,  and  so  are  diseases. 
The  leprosy  of  Naaman  has  vanished.  It 
has  been  asserted,  that  a  case  is  here  and 
there  to  be  found.  It  no  longer  flourishes. 
It  is  the  wounded  bird  which  remains  be- 
hind when  the  flock  has  migrated.  The 
vegetable  kingdom  presents  us  with  the 
same  history.  Species  are  dj-ing  away  ;  a 
blight  and  blast  come  upon  them,  and  they 
gradually  decline  ;  but  the  creative  power  is 
not  exhausted  ;  it  may  operate  to-day  as 
yesterday,  or  as  six  thousand  years  ago. 
It  may,  as  it  has  done,  create  other  worlds 
out  of  the  wrecks  of  former  ones ;  it  may 
create  new  diseases  from  the  remains  of 
those  which  are  fading  away.  We  have  in- 
stances of  their  decay. 

It  may  not  be  too  much  to  suppose,  that 
the  human  ceconomy  itself  undergoes  during 
the  lapse  of  years  in  its  chemical  composi- 
tion, a  slow,  constant,  and  progressive  trans- 
formation, which  unfits  it  for  certain  toxic 
agents,  and  prepares  it  for  others,  in  such 
fashion  that  certain  contagious  diseases  may 
in  the  course  of  time  become  strangely  mo- 
dified as  to  the  gravity  of  their  symptoms, 
and  disappear  completely,  whilst  other  poi- 
sons, previously  innocuous,  may  become 
virulent  in  the  extreme. 

We  have  proof  positive  that,  during  the 
geological  era,  the  whole  climacteric  ciicum- 
stances  and  conditions  of  every  spot  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  have  undergone  succes- 
sive and  considerable  changes.  These  have 
rendered  the  surface  of  the  earth  uninhabit- 
able for  such  species  as  previously  inhabited 
them,  and  that  those  sjiecies  have  conse- 
quently disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by  new 
ones. 

In  the  present  day  we  have  proofs  that 
similar  changes  are  going  on,  and  that  spe- 
cies have  disappeared  from  different  localities 
during  historical  times. 

We  have  proof  positive  that  the  human 
organization  is  deeply  modified  by  climate, 
food,  customs,  and  education.  The  skin  of 
the  European  and  the  African  are  identical, 
as  far  as  anatomical  constitution  is  concerned, 
but  the  rete  mucosum  secretes  black  matter 
in  the  one,  which  is  not  secreted  by  the  white 
membrane  of  the  other.  There  is  said  to  be 
a  species  of  pediculus  peculiar  to  the  African, 
which  will  not  propagate  in  Europeans. 

In  applying  this  to  contagious  diseases, 
we  may  instance  the  affection  of  glanders, 
which  has  been  long  known  as  a  specific 
disease  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
horse's  nostrils.  This  was  never  suspected 
of  being  contagious  from  horse  to  man,  till 


within  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  now  the 
dread  of  grooms,  from  its  known  contagious 
nature.  If  we  consider  the  prevalence  of 
this  disease  in  cavalry  regiments,  the  frequent 
communication  and  cohabitation  of  soldiers 
with  their  horses  in  campaigns,  and  the 
identity  of  symptoms  in  the  beast  and  the 
man,  how  could  it  have  happened  that  it 
was  never  before  recognised  as  contagious, 
if  it  really  had  been  so  ? 

There  is  a  case  on  record  of  a  man  who 
died  of  it  from  washing  his  hands  in  a  bucket 
out  of  which  a  glandered  horse  had  been 
drinking.  If  the  disease  has  always  been 
contagious  to  such  a  degree,  how  could  it 
have  escaped  being  looked  upon  as  such  ? 
It  seems  evident  that  the  virus  was  not  ino- 
culable  in  times  past,  and  has  become  so 
now.  Still  the  virus  has  not  changed  ; 
since  in  horses  the  disease  is  not  modified, 
we  must  consequently  admit  that  the  human 
constitution  has  become  firted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  poison,  or  rather  has  be- 
come susceptible  of  being  poisoned  by  a  virus, 
which  previously,  and  in  times  past,  was 
innocuous. 

Now,  it  would  require  but  very  little  help 
from  supposition,  by  transposing  this  infec- 
tious matter  from  the  nosti-ils  to  the  vulva, 
to  propagate  such  a  disease  as  broke  out  at 
the  siege  of  Naples.  Such  a  circumstance 
is  even  now  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
the  most  ancient,  universal,  and  contagious 
disease  has  totally  disappeared — the  lepra. 
So  that  we  might  from  these  two  circum- 
stances almost  infer,  that  the  human  blood 
undergoes  in  the  lapse  of  ages  a  chemical 
change  of  such  a  nature,  that  substances, 
which  once  acted  upon  us  as  virulent  poi- 
sons, cease  to  have  any  action,  and  that, 
a  contra,  substances  which  were  previously 
innocuous  act  as  virulent  poisons. 

This  view  of  things  is  justifiable  upon  an 
impartial  examination  of  the  history  of  con- 
tagious diseases  which  have  at  different 
epochs  assumed  such  different  forms.  To 
none  more  so  than  to  scarlatina,  to  whicfi 
certainly  the  witticism  of  Sydenham  is  no 
longer  applicable. 

Drs.  Marx  and  Willis  have  stated,  in  a 
work  upon  the  Decrease  of  Disease,  that  no 
single  one  is  upon  the  increase ;  but  they 
have  not  alluded  to  the  scarlet  fever,  which 
appears  now  and  progressively  to  associate 
with  it  in  the  public  mind  all  the  horrors  of 
all  former  contagions.  This  suggests  the 
question  of  compensation  in  the  history  of 
diseases,  and  the  amount  of  mortality,  and 
whether  it  be  true  that  if  some  increase  in 
virulence,  others  degenerate  in  the  same 
ratio.  Hence,  scarlatina  and  measles  are 
said  to  agitate  the  scales  in  this  way. 

As  far  as  statistical  reports  are  drawn 
from  any  series  of  epidemics,  I  think  the 
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conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  satisfactorily. 
It  is  a  question  whether,  during  a  given 
number  of  years  only,  there  has  been  at  all 
times  inclusive  a  balance  in  favour  of  one 
or  the  other. 

Kow,  as  regards  the  City  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  which  contains  four  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,!  can  state  from  the  opportunities 
which  fifteen  years'  residence  afforded  me, 
that  at  all  times  and  seasons  scarlatina  is  a 
most  murderous  disease,  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  I  did  not  meet  with  a  single  fatal 
case  of  measles  either  in  my  own  practice  or 
that  of  my  colleagues.  It  is  here  what 
Sydenham  said  of  scarlatina — a  nursery  in- 
convenience only.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  something  is,  I  think,  attributable  to 
thermal  comfort  in  preventing  the  lung  af- 
fections which  are  such  fatal  sequelae  of 
measles. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  means 
which  art  and  science  offer  in  the  treatment 
of  this  and  similar  specific  contagions,  two 
ideas  naturally  suggest  themselves,  viz. : 
the  possibility  of  nullifying  the  poison  by 
chemical  agency,  and  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing its  propagation  to  the  healthy.  All  the 
ratio  medendi  must  be  comprised  in  these 
two  clauses  ;  for  when  once  the  disease  is 
formed  in  the  system,  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  line  of  practice,  which  can  be  only 
based  upon  the  symptoms  which  develope 
themselves,  and  these  will  assume  as  many 
shapes  as  the  individuals  upon  whom  the 
poison  is  operating  its  effects. 

Original  CTommunirations. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  URINE   OF 

IN.SANE  PATIENTS 

In  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  in  the  year  1844. 

By  Alex.  J.  Sutherland,  M.D. 

AND 

Edward  Rigby,  M.D. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  urine  of 
insane  patients  was  undertaken,  partly 
because  it  was  a  field  of  investigation 
hitherto  untrodden,  and  partly  from  a 
conviction  that  the  examination  into 
the  physical  symptoms  which  accom- 
pany madness  cannot  be  too  minute. 
Unfortunately,  insanity  is  regarded  in 
this  country  with  so  much  awe,  and 
the  subject  is  in  itself  so  unattractive, 
and  so  unpopular,  that  it  lias  not  re- 
ceived that  attention  from  medical  men 
(not  immediately  connected  with  it) 
which  it  deserves ;  hence  have  arisen 
many  mistaken  tiieories  as  to  its  patho- 
logy and  treatment,  and  many  popular 
prejudices,  founded  upon  very  limited 


experience.  The  theories  of  the  mere 
metaphysician  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  mere  anatomist  on  the  otiier,  are 
found  too  limited  to  solve  the  in-oblem 
of  the  nature  of  insanity,  and  are  in- 
deed contradicted  by  daily  piactice; 
for,  if  madness,  as  some  metaphysicians 
assert,  be  a  disorder  of  the  mind  alone, 
then  were  it  inexpedient  to  commit  its 
treatment  to  medical  men  ;  and,  again, 
if,  in  every  case,  or,  even  in  tlie  ma- 
jority of  cases,  there  be  found  an  in- 
Hammatory  condition  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain,  as  some,  whose  ex- 
perience of  insanity  is  limited  to  post- 
mortem examinations,  maintain,  then 
it  were  needless  to  enter  into  minute 
inquiries  as  to  the  causes  and  symp- 
toms which  precede  and  accompany 
the  disease.  But,  if  every  day's  expe- 
rience proves  the  error  of  such  views, 
it  points  out  at  the  same  time  the 
manner  in  which  diseases  of  the  mind 
are  to  be  studied  in  order  to  tlie  better 
understanding  of  their  pathology  and 
treatment. 

It  is  better  for  us  to  premise,  that 
there  are  certain  regulations  for  the 
admission  of  patients  into  St.  Luke's. 
It  was  the  object  of  those  who  founded 
the  institution  to  make  it  an  hospital, 
not  an  asylum.  There  are,  never- 
theless, a  hundred  patients,  called 
"  boarders,"  whose  disease  has  assumed 
a  chronic  form,  and  who  are  admitted 
by  rotation  from  the  list  of  those  who 
have  been  discharged  as  uncured  from 
the  hospital  after  treatment  therein  for 
twelve  months.  As  the  annual  vacan- 
cies among  the  boarders,  which  occur 
by  death,  or  by  removal  of  the  patient, 
at  the  request  of  friends,  are  few,  the 
person's  name  remains  upon  the  list 
generally  between  three  and  four  years 
before  lie  is  admitted  as  a  jiermanent 
inhabitant  of  the  hospital :  these  cases 
have  furnished  us  with  the  specimens 
of  urine  found  in  our  tables,  under  the 
head  Dementia,  or  fatuity.  There  are 
also  rules,  which  have  for  many  years 
been  adopted  by  the  Committee,  which 
point  out  those  cases  which  arc  inad- 
missible even  in  tlie  first  instance  into 
the  hospiliil,  viz  : — 

I.  The  possession  of  sufficient  means 
for  decent  support  in  a  private  asylum. 

II.  llavingbeen  insanefor  more  than 
twelve  calendar  months. 

III.  Havingbeen discharged  uncured 
from  any  other  hospital  for  the  recep- 
tion of  lunatics. 
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IV.  Being  troubled  with  epileptic 
fits,  paralysis,  or  in  a  state  of  idiotcy. 

V.  Females  with  child. 

VI.  Requiring  (from  disease  or  de- 
bility) the  separate  attendance  of  a 
nurse,  or  the  assistance  of  a  crutch. 

VII.  Being  under  the  age  of  12,  or 
above  70  years. 

VIII.  Being  brought  not  clean,  not 
properly  clothed,  and  not  free  from  in- 
fectious disease. 

The  rejection  of  the  greatest  number 
of  patients,  upon  the  application  of  the 
friends  for  their  admission,  depends 
upon  the  violation  of  the  2d  and  4th 
rules.  The  relations  are  not  always 
the  best  judges  of  the  exact  period 
when  the  insanity  first  manifested  it- 
self, and  it  is  often  found,  upon  exami- 
nation into  the  history  of  a  case,  that 
many  things  have  been  ascribed  to 
caprice  and  temper  Avhich  ought  to 
have  been  attributed  to  disease  :  in 
many  cases,  also,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  define  the  time  when  the  disor- 
der has  first  broken  out,  as  its  advances 
are  sometimes  gradual,  and  almost  im- 
perceptible ;  the  affections  have  per- 
haps first  become  estranged,  and  the 
character  by  slow  degrees  altered,  while 
the  functions  of  the  intellect  remaining 
unimpaired,  no  delusion  has  been  de- 
veloped ;  when,  however,  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  begin  to  suffer,  and  the 
patient  becomes  troublesome,  either 
from  an  access  of  paroxysms  of  vio- 
lence, or  from  refusal  of  food,  the 
friends  begin  to  take  the  alarm,  and, 
finding  they  can  no  longer  manage  him 
at  home,  they  apply  to  the  hospital. 

Of  course  there  are  many  wilful  mis- 
statements as  to  the  time  when  the 
disease  commenced,  but  these  we  shall 
willingly  pass  over  without  comment. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  vio- 
lations against  the  fourth  rule.  Many 
patients  are  attempted  to  be  passed  off 
upon  the  hospital  who  are  known  to 
be  paralytic,  and  to  have  had  epilepsy  ; 
but,  in  all  probabiHty,  the  majority  of 
cases  of  paralysis  which  are  brought 
for  admission  are  not  known  to  be  such 
either  by  the  friends  or  by  the  medical 
man  who  sends  them.  The  paralysis 
of  the  insane  is  a  disease  very  different 
from  common  paralysis  ;  there  is  no 
disintegration  of  the  nervous  fibre  in 
these  cases,  but  an  exhaustion  more  or 
less  complete  of  the  nervous  energy, 
producing  a  state  of  general  debility, 
and  trembling  of  the  limbs  :  the  motor 
nerves  do  not  refuse  to  perform  their 


oflRce,  but  they  do  it  badly  :  hence  the 
tremor  of  the  upper  lip  and  hands,  the 
stuttering  speech,  the  faltering  gait. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  some  other  name 
than  paralysis  had  been  found  to  ex- 
press this  affection,  because  it  leads  to 
much  error  and  confusion  of  ideas,  and 
patients  of  this  description  are  some- 
times brought  to  the  hospital  from  long 
distances,  and  at  great  expense,  who 
are  refused  admission  because  it  is 
found  by  experience  that  they  are  in- 
curable. It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, that  general  paralysis,  or  para- 
lytic insanity,  is  an  affection  perfectly 
distinct  from  hemiplegia  and  para- 
plegia. The  disease  can  be  at  once 
recognised  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
speech  ;  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue 
is  generally  the  first  to  suffer;  the  ex- 
quisite play  of  the  muscles  becomes 
embarrassed,  and  produces  hesitation 
and  thickness  of  speech  ;  the  pupils  of 
the  eye  arc  sluggish,  and  there  is 
usually  asynchronous  action  present. 

The  patients  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital in  1844  afforded  fair  samples  of 
the  disease  in  all  its  varieties  ;  the  ex- 
citement, restlessness,  and  sleepless- 
ness in  mania  ;  the  hopeless  despon- 
dency, and  suicidal  tendency  in  melan- 
cholia, were  developed  in  the  ordinary 
manner  in  the  several  cases,  and  differed 
only  from  each  other  in  degree,  and  in 
the  peculiar  delusions  upon  which 
each  had  chanced  to  fix.*  It  is,  how- 
ever, proper  that  we  should  mention 
that  the  apphcations  for  the  admission 
of  women  were  more  numerous  than  in 
preceding  years  ;  every  bed  on  the  fe- 
male side  of  the  house  was  occupied, 
and  a  resolution  was  obliged  to  be 
passed  by  the  Committee  to  the  effect 
that  the  female  patients  should  be  ad- 
mitted by  rotation  according  as  vacan- 
cies occurred. 

In  examining  the  characters  of  the 
urine  in  jhe  different  forms  of  insanity 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  we 
have  selected  that  which  was  passed 
immediately  after  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  being  least  liable  to  be  affected 
by  food,  and  therefore  best  calculated 
for  affording  a  fair  specimen  of  any  pe- 
culiarities it  might  possess. 

Our  observations  have  been  made 
according  to  a  certain  tabular  arrange- 
ment adopted  by  one  of  us  in  previous 
and  smiilar  inquiries  ;  and,  what  with 


*  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  cases  of 
monomania,  acute  dementia,  and  puerperal 
madness. 
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the  aid  of  the  requisite  tests,  and  care- 
ful use  of  the  microscope,  we  trust  that 
no  peculiarity  of  any  importance  has 
escaped  our  notice.  The  analyses 
have  necessarily  been  chiefly  qualita- 
tive; nor  do  we  suppose,  even  had  the 
cases  been  fewer,  and  our  individual 
engagements  permitted  such  laborious 
investigation,  that  quantitative  analyses 
would  have  elicited  so  much  additional 
information  as  to  have  made  it  worth 
our  while.  To  a  certain  extent,  how- 
ever, the  quantitative  investigation  has 
not  been  omitted,  for,  whenever  excess 
or  deficiency  has  been  detected  in  any 
of  the  urinary  constituents,  it  has  been 
carefully  noted. 

We  have  classed  our  observations 
under  the  following  heads:  viz.  co- 
lour; acidity  and  alkalinity  ;  sediments, 
including  the  various  forms  of  epithe- 
tical  matters  to  be  detected  by  the 
microscope.  Specific  gravity;  presence 
of  serum  ;  excess  of  urea  ;  lithic  acid 
and  lithate  of  ammonia  ;  phosphates ; 
oxalates;  carbonates;  muriates;  and 
muco-pus  globules.  On  each  of  these 
subjects  we  purpose  to  offer  a  few 
remarks. 

The  variety  of  colour,  and  general 
appearance  of  the  urine  in  patients  la- 
bouring under  the  ditl'erent  species  of 
insanity,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  ear- 
liest facts  which  caught  our  attention. 
The  high  coloured  urine  occurring  in 
mania  and  melancholia  at  the  rates  re- 
spectively of  52  and  5(5  per  cent,  was  a 
striking  feature,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  the  urine  of  dementia 
cases,    where    this    depth    of    colour 


scarcely  occurred  in  half  the  number; 
viz.  only  24  per  cent.  Of  the  different 
tints  of  urine  in  the  three  great  classes 
of  insanity,  viz.  mania,  melancholia, 
and  dementia,  the  orange  and  amber 
of  various  shades  predominate  in  mania, 
being  rather  more  than  35  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number ;  whereas,  in  demen- 
tia, the  greenish  yellow,  and  straw- 
colours,  attain  a  proportion  of  even  52 
per  cent. ;  and,  if  the  opal  urines,  which 
closely  approximate  in  their  tints  to 
the  two  just  mentioned,  be  added,  we 
shall  then  have  a  proportion  of  nearly 
71  per  cent,  of  these  colours  in  de- 
mentia. 

As  regards  the  colour,  and,  indeed,  in 
most  other  respects,  a  considerable  re- 
semblance in  the  characters  of  the 
urine  appears  to  exist  between  cases 
of  mania  and  melancholia.  The  puer- 
peral cases,  and  those  of  acute  demen- 
tia and  monomania,  were  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  warrant  any  dis- 
tinct conclusion.  The  former  and 
latter  of  these  species  were  nearly 
equally  divided;  the  high  coloured 
urine  occurring  in  the  puerperal  cases, 
and  in  monomania,  in  proportion  of 
55  and  60  per  cent.,  whereas  in  each 
of  the  three  cases  of  acute  dementia 
which  were  noted,  it  was  of  this  colour. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  other  re- 
spects the  urine  in  these  cases  bore  a 
considerable  analogy  to  that  in  mania 
and  melancholia  ;  the  chief  difference 
being  that  the  peculiarities  noticed  in 
these  two  forms  of  insanity  were  re- 
markably exaggerated  in  acute  de- 
mentia. 


Table  I. 


Light  Colour. 

D.\RK  Colour. 

Colour- 

Greenish 

1 
Straw.  1   Opal. 

I 
Amber. :  Orange.  Red 

1 
Brown. ;  Total. 

Mania     .     .     . 

less. 

Yellow. 

1 

1              1 

2 

11 

10 

9 

12          12 

9 

2 

G7 

Melancholia 

1 

G 

8 

7 

12          11 

G 

0 

51 

Dementia     .     . 

4 

32 

28 

22 

9 

14 

5 

0 

114 

Puerperal    .     . 

2 

2 

2 

3 

9 

Acute  Dementia 

1 

1          1 

3 

Monomania 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1  Mania     .     .     . 

32  light 

1  in209 

47"76  per  cent. 

35  dark 

1  in  1-93 

52-24  per  cent. 

1  Melancholia      .  , 

22  light 

1  in  2.31 

43-13  percent. 

29  dark 

1  in  1-76 

5G'8G  per  cent. 

1  Dementia     .     .  | 

8G  light 

1  in  1-32 

7.')-61  per  cent. 

28  dark 

1  in  4-07 

24-73  per  cent. 

1  Puerperal  cases 

4  light 

1  in  2-25 

4  4  14  per  cent. 

5  dark 

1  in  1-80 

55  •.'i5  per  cent. 

j  Acute  Dementia 

3  dark 

1  in  1 

100  per  cent. 

'Mcnoaiania 

2  light 

1  in  2-5 

40-00  per  cent. 

3  dark 

1  in  1-66 

60  per  cent. 
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In  examining  the  acid  and  alkaline 
states  of  the  urine,  it  was  found  to  be 
acid  in  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  ma- 
nia and  melancholia  cases  ;  and  nearly 
approaching  to  the  same  proportion 
(viz.  77  per  cent.)  in  the  puerperal 
cases,  and  nearly  in  the  same  relation 
which  these  three  forms  of  insanity 
bore  to  each  other  in  point  of  colour ; 
whereas  in  dementia  it  was  acid  in 
only  ()3  per  cent.  In  the  urine  of  this 
last  mentioned  form,  a  few  hours  were 
frequently  sufficient,  not  merely  to 
render  it  opalescent,  but  neutral,  or 
even  alkaline.  In  many  of  these  latter 
cases  it  would  distinctly  redden  litmus 
paper  from  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid, — on  the  removal  of  which  by 
boiling,  the  urine  became  alkaline  and 
turbid,  from  the  precipitation  of  earthy 
phosphates,  chielly  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  were  no  longer  held  in  solution 
by  the  carbonic  acid.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  questioned  how  far  the  six  cases  of 
dementia  in  which  the  urine  was 
marked  "  neutral,"  might  not  have 
been  placed  more  correctly  under  the 
head  of  "  alkaline,"  the  urea  being 
even  in  process  of  decomposition  and 
conversion  into  carbonate  of  ammonia 
when  passed  from  the  bladder. 

Of  the  three  smaller  sets  of  cases, 
acute  dementia  maintains  the  same  po- 
sition, as  regards  mania  and  melan- 
cholia, in  point  of  the  acidity  of  the 
urine,  as  it  did  with  respect  to  the 
depth  of  colour ;  whereas  the  chronic 
characters  of  the  monomania  cases, 
making  them  approximate  to  those  of 
Table  III.- 


dementia,  may  account  for  the  urine 
being  alkaline  in  a  large  proportion, 
viz.  60  per  cent. 

Table  II. 


1 

Mania     .     .     . 

1 
Acid.    Neutral. 

Alkaline. 

80-35 

19-64 

Puerperal     .     . 

77-;7 

22-20 

INIelancholia 

80-00 

20-00 

Dementia     .     . 

63-54 

6-25 

30-20 

Acute  Dementia 

100-00 

Monomania 

44-00 

60-00 

On  reviewing  the  notes  which  wo 
have  made  on  the  subject  of  sediments, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  under 
the  head  of  "white  and  brown,"  sedi- 
ments of  very  opposite  characters  have 
been  classed ;  this  was  unavoidable, 
nor  is  it  of  very  great  importance,  for 
the  table  of  lithates  will  give  the  pro- 
portion of  these  salts  ;  and  it  will  also 
be  seen  that  the  sediments  of  the  urine 
in  mania  and  melancholia  are  chiefly 
of  this  acid  character.  The  preponde- 
rance of  sediments  in  these  two  forms 
of  insanity  over  those  in  dementia  is 
remarkable,  being  respectively  in  the 
proportion  of  S7-50  and  100  per  cent., 
while  in  dementia  it  was  only  54-16  per 
cent.,  or  little  more  than  half.  In  me- 
lancholia the  proportions  are  conside- 
rably the  highest,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  red  sediments,  thus  maintain- 
ing the  same  station  which  it  has  been 
already  seen  to  occupy  as  regards  the 
depth  of  colour. 
-Sediments. 


Natural  Mucous. 

White  and  Brown. 

Red. 

Number 

Proportion 

Number 

Proportion 

Number 

Proportion 

56  cases  of  Ma- 

observed. 

per  cent. 

observed. 

per  cent. 

obsened. 

per  cent. 

nia:  total  4  9,  or 

87-50  per  cent. 

24 

42-85 

20 

35-71 

5 

8-92 

9  Puerperal  cases: 

total  9,  or  100 

per  cent.     .     . 

7 

77-77 

2 

22-22 

40  cases  of  Me- 

lancholia :    to- 

tal 40,  or  100 

per  cent.     .     . 

18 

45-00 

16 

40-00 

6 

15-00 

96  cases  of  De- 

mentia :     total 

1 

52,    or    54-16 

1 

per  cent.    .     . 

30 

31-25 

21 

21-87 

1 

1-04      1 

5  cases  of  Mono- 

mania :     total 

! 

2,   or   40    per 

1 

cent.      .     .     . 

2 

40-00 

1 
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The  observations  on  epithelial  mat- 
ter in  the  urine  of  these  patients  affords 
a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter;  me- 
lancholia again  shows  the  preponde- 
rance to  a  certain  extent;  excess  of 
epithelial  matter  having  been  met  with 
at  the  rate  of  57*50  per  cent.,  whereas 
in  mania  it  was  55-35,  and  in  dementia, 
only  46-87  per  cent. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  the  whole  course  of  our  investiga- 
tions was  observed  in  the  examination 
of  the  epithelial  matter.  Although 
excess  of  epithelial  matter  was  fre- 
quentl}^  met  with,  it  was  soon  remarked 
that  it  did  not  present  the  ordinary 
characteristics  of  this  appearance ;  in- 
deed, the  well-marked  nucleated  and 
tessellated  epithelial  matter  was  of  rare 
occurrence  in  comparison  with  a  pecu- 
liarly ragged  and  broken  condition  in 
which  it  more  frequently  appeared. 
Thus,  in  mania,  this  form  of  epithelial 


matter  occurred  in  the  proportion  of 
19"()4,  and  in  melancholia  of  20-00  per 
cent,  whereas  in  dementia  it  was  as 
high  as  26-04  per  cent.  By  reference 
to  the  table  it  will  also  be  seen  that 
although  this  ragged  broken  epithelial 
matter  occurred  nearly  twice  as  often 
in  dementia  as  the  more  common  nu- 
cleated form,  it  occurred  in  mania 
nearly  three  times  as  frequently. 

That  this  peculiar  state  of  the  epi- 
thelial matter  is  not  dependent  on  an. 
alkaline  condition  of  the  urine,  is 
shown  by  the  proportions  in  which  it 
occurred;  for  although  the  prepon- 
derance was  in  dementia  considerable, 
still  it  was  extensively  observed  in  the 
two  other  forms  of  insanity  where 
acidity  of  the  urine  predominates. 
Whatever  may  be  its  source,  we  cannot 
but  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  features  in  the  urine  of  lu- 
natics. 


TABLE  IV. — Epithelial  Matter. 


Nucleated  and 

Ragged  and 

Lace. 

Unmarked. 

56  cases  of  Ma- 

Tessellated. 

Broken. 

Nunilier     Proportion 
observed,     per  cent. 

Number     Proportion 
observed,    per  cent 

nia :    total  31, 

or    55-35    per 
cent.      .     .     . 
40  casesof  Melan- 
cholia :     total 

4            7-14 

11             19-C4 

3  cases, 

13  cases,  or 

or  5-35 

percent. 

•23-21 
per  cent. 

23,    or    57-50 
per  cent.    .     . 
90  cases  of  De- 
mentia :    total 

5            12-50 

8             20-00 

1  case, 
or  2-50 
per  cent. 

9  cases,  or 

22-50 
per  cent. 

45,    or    4G-87 
per  cent.    .     . 

9  Puerperal  cases : 
total      7,      or 
47-77  percent. 

5  cases  of  Mono- 

12            13-54 
1             11-11 

25            26-04 
1             11-11 

8  cases,  or 

8-33 
per  cent. 

5  cases,  or 

55-55 

per  cent. 

1  case,  or 
100  per  cent. 

mania  :      total 

1,   or   20   per 

cent,     .     .     . 

3  cases  of  Acute 

Dementia :  total 

1,  or  33-33  per 
cent. 

1  case,  or 
100  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  in  lunatics,  it  will  be  seen  that 
melancholia  occupies  the  same  promi- 
nent jiosition  here  as  it  has  done  in  the 
previous  subjects  of  examination.  Thus 
the  cases  of  this  disease,  where  the 
specific  gravity  was  above  10-30,  were 


as  many  as  23-68  per  cent. ;  whereas  in 
mania  they  were  only  892  per  cent,  onj 
nearly  a  third.      Mania   apjiearcd   to|  I 
occupy   a    medium    position    betweenjl 
melancholia  and  dementia,  with  respectj  j 
to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  unnejlj 
thus  the  cases  in  which  it  ranged  fron5||  I 
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10'20  to  10-30  were  at  the  rate  of  57-14  |  were  at  the  rate  of  '28-57,  whereas  in 
per  cent.;  whereas  those  of  melancholia  i  melancholia  they  were  only  23-G8  per 
were  only  52-62  per  cent.  This  dif-  |  cent.  Of  tliose  where  it  was  below 
ference  increases  as  the  specific  gravity  j  10-10  it  occurred  at  the  rate  of  5-35  per 
diminishes  :  thus  in  mania  the  cases  in  ]  cent,  in  mania,  and  not  at  allinmelan- 
which  it   ranged  from  10-10  to  10-20    cholia. 


TABLE  v.— Specific  Gravity. 

Total 
observed. 

10-00  to  10-10      10-11  to  10-20 
Number.  Percent.  Number.  Percent. 

10-21  to  10-30 
Number.  Percent. 

10-31  to  10-40 
\umber.  Percent. 

Mania    .     .     5G 
Melaiicliolia     38 
Dementia    .     9o 

3           5-35 
12         12-50 

16         28-57 

9         23-G8 

46         47-93 

32         57-14 
20         52-62 
38         39-58 

5           8-92 
9         23-G8 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prevalence  of 
a  light  specific  gravity  was  very  marked 
in  cases  of  derhentia:  the  greatest  pro- 
portion was  between  10-10  and  10-20, 
viz.  47'9'>  per  cent.;  the  next  was  be- 
tween 10-20  and  10-30,  viz.  39-58  per 
cent.,  following  an  order  the  reverse  of 
the  two  other  affections.  Not  a  single 
case  of  dementia  occurred  where  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  was  ahove 
10-30  ;  whereas  of  those  where  it  was 
below  10' 10  the  proportion  was  as  high 
as  12-50,  more  than  double  those  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  in  mania. 

Serutn  in  the  urine  has  been  of  un- 
usually rare  occurrence  in  these  cases. 
Out  of  the  192  individuals  labouring 
under  the  difiTerent  forms  of  insanity,  in 
whom  the  urine  was  examined,  it  was 
found  to  be  serous  (or  perhaps  more 
strictly  speaking,  albuminous)  in  only 
seven  cases,  — a  fact  which  we  certainly 
could  not  have  anticipated,  even  if  we 
could  have  been  previously  aware  in 
how  few  cases  we  should  find  the  urine 
perfectly  normal  and  healthy  ;  least  of 
all  did  we  expect  to  find  that  the  pro- 
portion was  considerably  the  smallest 
in  dementia,  in  which  the  greatest  devi- 
ations from  healthy  urine  were  observed. 

Melancholia  again  stands  first  in  our 
list,  the  urine  having  shown  the  ex- 
istence of  albumen  in  three  cases,  or  at 
the  rate  of  7*50  per  cent.  A  similar 
number  of  cases  occurred  in  mania, 
making  the  proportion  therefore  5-35 
per  cent. ;  whereas  in  dement'a  the 
presence  of  it  was  distinctly  made  out 
in  only  one  case  ( 1  -04  per  cent. ) ;  in  two 
others,  if  present,  it  was  to  so  small  an 
extent  as  to  make  it  very  doubtful. 

In  two  out  of  three  cases  of  albumi- 
nous urine  which  were  observed  among 
the  maniacal  patients  the  colour  was 
orange.  We  subjoin  the  analyses 
entered  into  our  note-book  as  affording 
a  better  view  of  their  characters. 
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In  the  first  of  these  cases,  where  the 
orlour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was 
remarkably  strong,  nitro-muriatic  acid 
was  given,  by  Dr.  Front's  suggestion, 
with  apparent  benefit. 

The  difference  of  the  specific  gravity 
in  the  three  cases  of  serous  urine  above 
quoted  is  curious  enough.  The  only 
feature  in  common  seems  to  be  the 
colour  of  the  urine,  approaching  to  a 
red,  and  thus  indicating  the  probability 
that  the  presence  of  serum  was  owing 
to  a  slight  admixture  of  blood. 


TABLE  VI.— Serous. 

Mania  .  .  56 
Melancholia  40 
Dementia  .  9G 

doubtful  in 

2  cases. 

Xuinlipr  of 
cases. 

Proportion 
per  cent. 

3 
3 
1 

5-35 
7-50 
1-04 

In  investigating  the  subject  of  Urea, 
and  ascertaining  the  proportion  in 
which  it  occurred  in  excess  in  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  insanity,  by  far  the 
largest  is  in  acute  dementia;  viz.  in 
three  out  of  four  cases,  or  75'00  per 
cent.  But,  the  very  small  number  of 
cases  which  occurred  of  this  disease, 
scarcely  permits  it  to  be  of  sufficient 
extent  for  evidence  in  a  statistical  point 
of  view  ;  and,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  specific  gravity  being  in  every  case 
above  10'2ri,  the  excess  of  urea  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  merely  result- 
ing from  the  condensed  state  of  the 
urine,  or,  in  other  words,  from  an  un- 
usually small  proportion  of  aqueous 
matter.  With  this  exception,  melan- 
cholia again  maintains  the  same  pro- 
minent position  which  it  has  hitherto 
taken  ;  excess  of  urea  having  occurred 
in  this  form  of  insanity  at  the  rate  of 
of  47'.j0  per  cent.,  of  which  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  in  3G'S4  per  cent.,  the 
specific  gravity  was  not  above  1()"25. 

Mania  follows  in  the  scale,  showing 
excess  of  urea  in  3392  per  cent.,  of 
which  in  only  'il"0.'i  per  cent,  of  these 
cases,  the  specific  gravity  was  above 
\Q'2.b.  In  the  nine  cases  of  puerperal 
mania,  the  j)roportion  was  very  similar; 
viz.,  .3333  ;  but,  as  in  acute  dementia, 
tlie  specific  gravity  was  above  10*25  in 
every  instance. 

Puerperal  mania  which  has  been  of 
sufficient  duration  to  allow  of  thejpa- 
tient  being  brought  to  St.  Luke's  Hos- 


pital, is  usxially  connected  with,  or,  at 
least,  accompanied  by,  considerable 
gastro-cnteric  derangement.  The  eva- 
cuations are  very  unhealthy ;  and, 
when  roused  by  active  mercurial  purges, 
the  bowels  throv.-  off  immense  quantities 
of  fa?culcnt  excretion,  which  are  not  so 
much  the  results  of  mal-digested  food,  as 
actually  a  discharge  of  impurities  from 
the  circulation  by  the  secreting  surface 
of  the  intestine ;  in  these  cases,  the 
urine  is  always  greatly  loaded;  and 
sjiecific  gravity  very  high^  and  excess 
of  urea  a  pretty  frequent  result.  We 
regret  that  in  the  numerous  cases  of 
anemic  puerperal  mania  which  have 
occurred  to  one  of  us,  no  examination 
of  the  urine  has  been  made. 

Dementia  presents  the  fewest  cases 
of  urea;  viz.,  only  in-()fi  per  cent.;  a 
proportion  v.'hich  might  almost  have 
been  expected  from  the  characters 
which  the  urine  has  been  shown  to 
possess  in  this  form  of  men  teal  derange- 
ment. It  may  be  observed  that  in 
43"75  per  cent,  of  these  cases,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  urine  was  not  above 
10-25. 


TABLE  VII.— U 

REA. 

Mania  .     . 

56 

Excess. 

Relations  to 
Sp.  Gr. 

19  cases, 

21  05  per 

or  33-92 

cent,  above 

per  cent. 

10-25 

Melancholia  40 

19  cases, 

36-84  per 

or  47-50 

cent,  not 

per  cent. 

higher   than 
10-25 

Dementia  . 

90 

16  cases. 

43-75  per 

or  16-66 

cent,  not 

'  Puerperal 
Mania    . 

9 

per  cent. 
3  cases, 

higher   than 

10-25 
None  below 

or  33-33 

10-25 

1  Acute    De- 

per cent. 

mentia    . 

4 

3  cases. 

None  below 

or  75-00 

10-25. 

per  cent. 

On  examining  the  results  of  our  in- 
vestigations as  regards  the  frequency  of 
lithic  acid  and  lithale  of  ammonia  in 
the  urine  of  insane  patients,  it  will  be 
seen  that  nearly  the  same  order  of  prio- 
rity is  observed. 

in  melancholia,  lithic  acid  and  li- 
tliate  of  ammonia  respectively  occur  in 
the  proportion  of  47'50,  and  32-50  per 
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cent ,  whereas  in  mania  they  only  ap- 
pear at  the  rate  of  39-4G  and  19()4  per 
cent.  .  In  demenlia,  the  occurrence  of 
lithic  acid  and  lithate  of  ammonia 
must  be  considered  as  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance, inasmuch  as  they  were  only 
met  with  at  the  rate  of  1354  and  1-04 
per  cent.    The  extreme  rarity  of  lithate 


of  ammonia,  viz.,  only  one  in  ninety- 
six  cases,  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  the 
puerperal  cases,  the  proportions  were 
higher,  being  22"22,and  I  I'll  per  cent. 
In  the  three  cases  of  acute  dementia, 
each  of  these  deposits  occurred  once  -, 
whereas  they  were  not  observed  in  any 
of  the  five  cases  of  monomania. 


TABLE  VIII. 


TABLE  X. 


Lithic  Acid. 

Lithate  of  Ammonia. 

Oxalate  of  Lime. 

Relative              Per 

Relative              Per 

Relative              Per 

Mania     .     .     . 

56 

proportion.           Cent. 

proportion.         Cent. 

proportion.          Cent. 

22  Cases 

11  Cases 

10  Cases 

1  in  2-54         39-46 

1  in  5-09         10-64 

1  in  5-60         17-85 

Melancholia 

40 

19  Cases 

13  Cases 

10  Cases 

1  in  2-10         47-50 

1  in  3-07         32-50 

1  in  4-00         25-00 

Dementia     .     . 

96 

19  Cases 

1  Case 

2  Cases 

1  in  7-28         13-54 

lin96              1-04 

1  in  48-00         2-08 

Puerperal  cases 

2 

2  Cases 
1  in  4-50         22-22 

1  Case 
lin9              11-11 

Acute  Dementia 

3 

1  Case 

1  Case 

1  Case 

1  in  3              33-33 

1  in  3              33.33 

1  in  3             33-33 

Monomania 

5 

. 

1  Case 
1  in  5              20-00 

In  our  table  of  the  phosphates,  we 
have  first  of  all  noticed  the  quantity 
and  character  of  the  sediment  produced 
by  precipitating  them  with  ammonia,— 
dividing  these  under  the  four  heads  of 
"natural,"  "abundant,"  "sparing," 
and  "  flocculent :"  by  this  last  we  al- 
lude to  the  peculiarly  hght  semi-trans- 
parent precipitate  which  takes  place  in 
some  cases ;  it  is  a  feature  so  well 
marked,  that  we  have  thought  right  to 
specify  it,  althoug;^  unable  to  explain 
the  causes  on  which  it  depends.  Un- 
der the  head  of  triple  phosphates,  are 
brought  all  those  cases  in  which  crys- 
tals of  this  salt  could  be  detected  by  the 
microscope  : — to  this  last  head  would  we 
especially  direct  attention.  The  largest 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  they  oc- 
curred was  in  dementia,  being  1  in  4, 
or  25  per  cent.  In  mania,  the  propor- 
tion was  also  large,  viz.,  23-21  per 
cent.,  whereas  in  melancholia  it  was 
only  1.5. 

The  same  preponderance  was  ob- 
served in  mania  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
cipitate of  the  mixed  phosphates  by 
ammonia.  In  .33-92  per  cent.,  it  came 
under  the  head  of  "  abundant,"  whereas 
in  melancholia  this  was  not  higher 
than  23-21,  and  in  dementia  only  17-7 
percent.;  the  peculiar  flocculent  ap- 
pearance of  this  precipitate  occurred 


most  frequently  in  mania ;  viz.,  in  7'14 
per  cent.,  whereas  in  melancholia  and 
dementia  it  was  respectively  at  the 
rate  of  5,  and  4-16  per  cent. 

The  relations  of  phosphate  of  lime 
to  these  three  principal  species  of  in- 
sanity are  different  to  those  of  the 
mixed  or  of  the  triple  phosphates.  It 
occurred  abundantly  in  melancholia, 
at  the  rate  of  52-5  per  cent. ;  in  mania, 
in  41-07,  and  in  dementia,  in  only  15-62 
per  cent.  It  was  entirely  absent  in 
11-45  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  dementia, 
in  5  per  cent,  of  melancholia,  and  in 
only  1-77  per  cent,  of  mania. 

To  offer  any  observations  on  the  pe- 
culiar nervous  irritability  which  attends 
phosphatic  deposits,  or  to  investigate 
how  far  this  condition  may  be  con- 
nected with  certain  forms  of  insanity,  is 
a  subject  which,  from  its  extent,  and 
interesting  character,  would  lead  us  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  memoir ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  one  which 
is  deserving  of  close  attention,  and  well 
calculated  to  repay  the  inquirer  for  his 
trouble. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  determined  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  ;  it  has  been  done  by  dis- 
solving the  precipitate  of  mixed  phos- 
phates in  strong  acetic  acid,  and  throw- 
ing down  the  lime  by  oxalate  of  am- 
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monia.     We  are  aware  that  this  pro-    impossible,  among  such  a  number  of 


cess  has  been  deemed  uncertain  by  a 
high  authority,  and  that  nothing  short 
of  actual  incineration  will  show  the  real 
proportion  of  the  phosphates;  but  the 
tediousness  of  this  process  rendered  it 


leases,  and  we  have  therefore  been 
icompelled  to  run  the  risk  of,  we  hope, 
only  a  slight  degree  of  inaccuracy 
upon  this  head. 
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Oxalate  of  lime  was  observed  most 
frequently  in  melancholia ;  viz.,  as 
often  as  1  in  4  cat-es,  or  at  the  rate  of 


25  per  cent.      In  mania  it  was  I7'85' 
and  in  dementia  only  '2"0S  per  cent. 
Under   the  head   of  carbonates,  are 
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promiscuously  brought  all  cases  where 
effervescence  was  produced  by  the 
addition  of  an  acid.  This  was  seen 
most  frequently  in  dementia— viz.,  in 
34-37  pt-r  cent.  In  melancholia,  the 
proportion  was  30,  and  in  mania  1607 
per  cent. 

Hiidvdchloralp.  of  aimnnuia  foi'med 
also  a  distinct  subject  of  investigation, 
as  we  considered  that  wherever  this 
salt  existed  in  the  urine,  it  indicated 
■the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  by 
the  kidney,  which  can  only  take  place 
as  a  result  cf  inflammatory  action  in 
this  organ. 

TABLE  XI. 


Our  numbers  under  this  head  are 
probably  not  quite  correct,  as  we  did 
not  test  tlie  presence  of  this  salt  in 
every  case,  but  in  those  alone  where 
we  had  reason  to  suspect  its  presence. 
The  proportion  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  ecjual  in  all  the  three  chief 
forms  of  insanity ;  viz.,  in  dementia, 
14'5S;  in  mania,  14'2S;  in  melan- 
cholia, 12'50  per  cent. 

I      Lastly,   the   presence    of    muco-pus 

I  globules  was  observed  most  frequently 
in  mania ;  viz.,  at  the  rate  of  17'85  per 

:  cent.     In  melancholia  it  was  10,  and  in 

'  dementia  only  7"^7  per  cent. 

TABLE  XII.  TABLE  XIII. 


Carbonates. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia. 

Muco-pus  Globules. 

Relative               Per 

Relative              Per 

Relative              Per 

Mania    ...  56 

proportion.          Cent. 

proportion.         Cent. 

proportion.          Cent. 

9  Cases 

8  Cases 

■            10  Cases 

1  in  6-22         1607 

1  in  7              14-28 

1  in  5-60         17-85 

Melancholia     ,  40 

12  Cases 

5  Cases 

4  Cases 

1  in  3-33         30-00 

1  in  8              12-50 

lin  10            10-00 

Dementia    .     .  96 

33  Cases 

14  Cases 

i             7  Cases 

1  in  2-90         34-37 

1  in  6-85         14-58 

,  lin  13-18         7-27 

Puerperal  cases     9 

1  Case 

3  Cases 

lin9              11-11 

1  1  in  3             33-33 

Acute  Dementia    3 

ICase 
1  in  3              33-33 

^ 

Monomania  .     .  5 

3  Cases 

1  in  1-66         60-00 

i 


In  concluding  these  remarks,  we  may 
offer  the  following  bi-ief  summary  of 
our  investigations,  viz. 

That  in  mania  and  melancholia  the 
prevailing  colour  of  the  urine  is  high  ; 
in  dementia  it  is  light. 

It  is  acid  in  at  least  80  per  cent,  of 
the  mania  and  melancholia  cases:  in 
dementia,  the  proportion  is  much 
smaller — viz.,  63-o4  per  cent. 

Sediments  of  one  sort  or  another 
occur  in  almost  every  case  of  mania 
and  melancholia,  especially  the  latter; 
in  dementia,  in  only  every  other  case. 

The  specific  gravity  in  the  two  former 
species  ranges  most  usuallv  between 
10-21  and  10-30:  that  of  m'elancholia 
frequently  exceeds  even  1030.  whereas 
that  of  dem.entia  is  usually  found  be- 
tween 10-11  and  10-20. 

ijerous  urine  was  a  rare  occurrence  ; 
viz.,  7'50  in  melancholia  ;  in  mania, 
5-3.0,  and  in  dementia,  only  1  -04  per  cent. 

Excess  of  urea  was  seen  most  fre- 
quently in  melancholia,  least  so  in  de- 
mentia. 


Lithic  acid  and  lithate  of  ammonia 
were  likewise  observed  most  frequently 
in  melancholia,  and  least  so  i-a  de- 
mentia. 

Lithic  acid  being,  in  all  three  forms 
of  insanity,  of  much  more  usual  occur- 
rence than  lithate  of  ammonia. 

Crystals  of  triple  phosphate  were  met 
with  in  dementia  at  the  rate  of  2.3  per 
cent.;  in  mania  23-21  ;  and  in  melan- 
cholia, 6-(J(>  per  cent.  Crystals  of  oxa- 
late of  lime  were  seen  in  every  fourth 
case  of  melancholia,  or,  at  the  rate  of 
25  per  cent.  In  mania,  the  proportion 
was  17'8j,  and  in  denrentia,  only  2*08 
per  cent. 

Carbonates  were  seen  most  fre- 
quently in  dementia  and  melancholia. 

Muriates  occurred  at  about  tiie  aye- 
rage  of  13  per  cent,  in  all  three  forms 
of  insanity. 

Muco-pus  globules  were  most  fre- 
quent in  mania;  viz.,  I7'85  per  cent.  ; 
whereas  in  melancholia  they  were  at 
the  rate  of  10,  and  in  dementia  of  7'7'i 
per  cent. 
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ox  THE 

EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO. 
By  R.  H.  Allnatt,  M.D.,  A.M.,  F.S.A, 


In  the  British  and  Foreign  Review 
there  are  some  observations  by  Dr. 
Chapman,  an  American  physician,  on 
the  deleterious  influence  of  the  exces- 
sive use  of  tobacco.  Nobody,  perhaps, 
can  speak  on  such  a  subject  with  an 
air  of  greater  authority  than  one  of  our 
transatlantic  brethren.  The  story  of 
the  dull  and  leaden  tobacco-chewing 
senator,  on  board  an  American  steam- 
boat, is  a  i)icture  of  life  and  reality. 
The  consumption  of  tobacco  by  Dr. 
Chapman's  member  of  congress  was 
"  almost  incredible  by  chewing,  snuff- 
ing, and  smoking." 

When  Raleigh  introduced  tobacco 
into  England  (for  he  still  maintains  the 
credit,  notwithstanding  the  counter- 
assertions  of  Humboldt),  the  practice 
of  smoking  spread  so  rapidly,  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bitter 
complaints  were  made  in  England  of 
this  imitation  of  the  manners  of  a  sa- 
vage people.  It  appears  from  Camden, 
that  the  fumes  were  emitted  by  the 
nostrils — "  e  naribus  efflant."  Raleigh 
gained  httle  credit  from  high  quarters 
for  the  service  he  had  rendered  the 
community,  as  appears  from  the  cele- 
brated "Counterblaste"  of  James  I. 
"  And  now,  good  countrymen,"  says  the 
regal  anti-tobacconist,  "  1  pray  you  con- 
siclcr  what  honour  or  policy  can  move 
us  to  imitate  the  barbarous  and  beastly 
manners  of  the  wild,  slavish,  and  god- 
less Indians,  especially  in  so  vile  and 
stinking  a  custome."  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
on  the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  Raleigh, 
thus  apostropliised  him  from  the  bench: 
"Oh,  damnable  Atheist!"  exclaimed 
the  learned  commentator  upon  Little- 
ton, "  I  will  prove  you  the  notoriousest 
traitor  that  ever  came  to  a  bar.  Thou 
art  a  monster !  Thou  hast  an  English 
face  but  a  Spanish  heart.  There  never 
lived  a  viler  viper  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  than  thou !  Go  to,  I  will  lay 
thee  on  thy  back  for  the  confidentest 
traitor  that  ever  came  to  a  bar.  See  the 
most  horrible  practices  that  ever  came 
out  of  the  bottomless  pit  of  the  lowest 
hell!" 

In  10.34,  smoking  was  denounced  in 
Russia  under  the  penalty  of  cutting  off 
the  nose — a,  penalty,  by  the  way,  rather 
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more  appropriate  to  the  practice  of 
snuffing  than  that  of  smoking.  The 
Turkish  Sultan,  Amurath  the  Fourth, 
rendered  smoking  punishable  by  death, 
under  the  supposition  that  it  produced 
sterility.  Urban  YIII.  anathematised 
the  use  of  tobacco  in  churches.  In  the 
laws  of  Berne,  the  prohibition  of  smok- 
ing followed  immediately  after  the 
crime  of  adultery. 

The  specific  appellation,  according  to 
Humboldt,  is  derived  from  tabuc,  th.e 
name  of  an  instrument  used  by  the 
natives  of  America  in  smoking  the 
herb. 

The  essential  oil  of  tobacco  is  formed 
by  destructive  distillation ;  hence  it  is 
produced  in  the  ordinary  practice  of 
smoking.  A  curious  instance  of  the 
deadly  power  of  this  substance  is  given 
in  Barrow's  Travels  in  Africa: — "As  I 
was  endeavouring,"  he  writes,  "to  set 
a  snake  at  liberty,  which  was  about 
two  feet  in  length,  one  of  the  Hotten- 
tots took  out,  with  the  point  of  a  stick, 
from  the  short  stem  of  his  wooden 
tobacco-pipe,  a  small  quantity  of  a 
thick  black  matter,  which  he  called 
tobacco-oil.  This  he  applied  to  the 
mouth  of  the  snake  while  darting  out 
its  tongue,  as  those  creatures  usually 
do  when  enraged.  The  effect  of  the 
application  was  instantaneous,  almost 
as  that  of  an  electric  shock.  With  a 
convulsed  motion,  that  was  momentary, 
the  snake  half  untwisted  itself,  and 
never  stirred  more ;  and  the  muscles 
were  so  contracted,  that  the  whole  ani- 
mal felt  hard  and  rigid,  as  though  dried 
in  the  sun." 

According  to  Orfila,  the  celebrated 
Santeuil  experienced  vomitings  and 
horrible  pains,  amidst  which  he  ex- 
pired, in  consequence  of  having  drunk 
a  glass  of  wine  in  which  some  Spanish 
snufF  had  been  infused  ;  and  from  ex- 
periments instituted  by  the  same  toxi- 
cologiit,  it  was  found  that  five  drachms 
and  a  half  of  common  rappee,  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  caused 
nausea,  giddiness,  stupor,  twitching  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  death  in 
nine  hours;  and  that  two  drachms  and 
a  quarter,  applied  to  a  wound,  proved 
fatal  in  an  hour. 

Malin  has  recorded  two  cases  of 
deatii  from  excessive  smoking ;  in  one 
case  seventeen,  and  in  the  other  eigh- 
teen, pipes  having  been  taken  at  a  sit- 
ting. Fatal  instances  have  also  been 
given  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and   Sir 


Charles  Bell,  of  the  administration  of 
the  infusion  of  tobacco  in  hernia.  The 
smoke,  by  inflation  of  the  intestines, 
produced  death  in  a  case  witnessed  by 
Dessault.  The  application  of  tobacco 
poultices  to  the  abraded  skin  in  some 
instances  has  produced  serious  results. 
In  the  Ephcmerides,  an  account  is 
given  of  three  children,  who  were  seized 
with  giddiness,  vomiting,  and  fainting, 
from  the  application  of  tobacco  leaves 
to  the  head,  for  the  cure  of  rir.gworm. 

Brodie's  experiments  prove  that  the 
action  of  the  infusion  of  tobacco,  when 
injected  into  the  intestines,  is  to  destroy 
the  action  of  the  heart,  stop  the  circu- 
lation, and  thus  produce  syncope  and 
death.  The  empyreumatic  oil,  on  the 
contrary,  whether  applied  to  the  tongue 
or  injected  into  the  intestines,  does  not 
stop  the  action  of  the  heart,  but  occa- 
sions death  by  destroying  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  without  directly  influenc- 
ing the  circulation ;  this  diversity  of 
action  may  probably  be  referred  to'  the 
presence  of  nicoiin  in  the  infusion, 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  essential 
oil.  The  extract,  prepared  by  a  gentle 
heat,  is  not  divested  of  nicotin,  and 
therefore  acts  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  infusion.  It  has  recently  been  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Chippendale,  as  a 
local  application,  in  the  treatment  of 
tic  douloureux. 

Tobacco-smoking,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  carried  in  this  country  to  a  great 
excess ;  and  now,  according  to  the  sta- 
tistical returns,  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  tobacco  is  very  large.  It  is, 
however,  no  longer  a  fashimiahle  habit 
in  our  streets;  and  the  prohibitions 
which  exist  against  its  use  in  various 
places  of  public  resort,  may  eventually 
have  the  effect  of  still  further  diminish- 
ing the  pernicious  custom. 

CheifiiKj  tobacco,  in  England,  is 
happily  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
humbler  classes.  In  this  process  all 
the  soluble  parts  of  the  plant  are  takeu 
up  by  the  saliva,  and  a  great  portion 
swallowed.  I  witnessed  an  instance  of 
the  deleterious  eflect  of  this  habit  in 
the  early  part  of  last  summer.  On  a 
fine  cool  day,  whilst  walking  in  the 
fields,  I  was  struck  by  the  appearance 
of  a  young  man,  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits of  husbandry ;  his  occupation  was 
not  an  arduous  one,  but  streams  of  per- 
spiration ran  down  his  face,  his  knees 
tottered,  and  he  ;ippeared  scarcely  able 
to  sustain  his  emaciated  body  over  the 
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fallow  ground.  His  cheek  was  sallow 
and  sunken  ;  his  eye  listless  and  heavy; 
and  altogether  lie  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  inordinately  given  to 
opium-eating.  Supposing  he  was  ill, 
1  questioned  him,  and  he  told  me  he 
had  lately  taken  to  chewing  tobacco. 
The  emetic  effects  produced  at  first  had 
subsided,  but  his  appetite  was  almost 
destroyed,  and  he  was  evidently  gra- 
dually wasting  under  the  noxious 
influence  of  tlie  narcotic  poison.  I 
recommended,  of  course,  a  discontinu- 
ance of  the  abominable  habit,  and  he 
took  my  advice.  From  that  moment  he 
began  to  recover  his  physical  powers. 

Such  are  some,  and  some  only,   of 
the  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  system. 
In  moderate  doses  it  acts  as  a  narcotic, 
sedative,  emetic,  diuretic  and  cathartic  ; 
but  its  habitual  employment  will  pro- 
duce a  tolerance  of  its  eff^'cts,  so  that  in 
progress  of  time  the  constitution  be- 
comes to  a   certain  degree  inured  to, 
and  capable  of  withstanding,  its  powers. 
But  this   resistance   is   gained  at   the 
expense  of  the    vital   energies.      The 
nervous    system   becomes    universally 
depressed,    and    hypochondriasis    and 
dyspepsia,   with   their    train    of  evils, 
follow.     In  the  present  luxurious  and 
artificial  state  of  society,   more  espe- 
cially in  large  towns,  medical  men  are 
frequently  at  a  loss  to  ascribe  the  ma- 
ladies tliey  are  called  upon   to  treat  to 
a  specific  origin  :  but    1  firmly  believe 
the  habit  of  smoking  has  engendered, 
in  this  generation,  many  evils  which 
have  been  imputed   to  other  sources. 
I    have   known    frequent  instances  of 
men,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  whose  hal)its 
were  temperate  and  active,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  were  harassed  by  a  hypo- 
chondriacal  melancholy,    which    ren- 
dered life  almost  a  burthen.     In  these 
cases  I  have  found  that  they  were  ha- 
bitual smokers,  and,  moreover,  that  they 
smohed  jasliiicj  ;  and  consequently  the 
saliva,  necessary  for  the  first  process 
of  digestion,    was   secreted   in    undue 
quantity,  and  wasted.      The   Turkish 
JSultan,  who  prescribed  the  bow-string 
for  offenders,  grounded  his  imperious 
edict  on  the  supposition  that  tobacco 
produced  stcrilitif.     That  it  does  exer- 
cise great  sedative  power  over  tiie  ge- 
nerative function  there  is  no  (piestion, 
from  the  concurrent  testimony   of  all 
great    smokers;    this,    however,   may 
probably   arise  more  from  its  general 
debilitating  effect,  than  from  any  spe- 


cific power  it  may  exercise  over  that 
peculiar  system. 

In  all  cases  of  indigestion  and  de- 
pression of  the  nervous  energy,  smok- 
ing should  be  strictly  prohibited.  I 
have  known  even  a  single  pinch  of 
snuff  produce,  in  a  person  unaccus- 
tomed to  its  use,  an  instantaneous  se- 
cretion of  acid  in  the  stomach,  giving 
rise  to  intense  gastrodynia.  It  has 
been  frequently  recommended  in  pyro- 
sis, on  the  supposition  that  its  sedative 
effects  would  arrest  the  effusion  of 
lluid  ;  but  the  grounds  are  erroneous  ; 
we  can  never  isolate  such  effects  ;  and 
if  we  could,  the  remedy  indicated  is  not 
a  sedative. 

In  coneUision,  this  paper  has  no 
other  object  than  that  of  calling  the 
attention  of  medical  men  to  a  subject 
which,  I  think,  has  been  too  much 
neglected. 

Parliament  Street,  Whitehall, 
Jlay  8,  1S45. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
MALINGERING. 

By  Fras.  W.  Grant  Calder,  Esa. 

Assistant-Surgeon  2nd  Ilegiment  of  Life  Guards. 

[Continued  from  p.  108.] 

C(i!<ex  of  deafness  {?)   A  drunken  trick. 

A    tnistake.      liecruits    not    (/iven   to 

malincjerinfj. 
It  is  as  important  for  the  surgeons  to 
know  every  man  in  the  regiment,  as  it 
is  for  the  adjutant ;  and  no  medical 
officer  can  be  called  a  good  one,  who 
has  not  acquired  this  knowledge.  By 
the  assistance  of  tlie  adjutant,  the  hos- 
pital Serjeant,  and  hospital  orderlies, 
he  should  lose  no  opportunity  in  gain- 
ing every  information  of  this  kind. 
Every  little  circumstance  which  bears 
upon  the  man's  habits,  his  previous 
history  before  entering  the  service,  and 
his  character  since,  should  be  carefully 
noted.  By  knowledge  such  as  this 
will  malingerers  be  detected,  their  true 
reasons  for  attemj)ting  to  get  out  of  the 
service  ascertained,  and  the  whole  art- 
fulness of  their  ways  made  sufhciently 
apparent.  In  illustration  the  following 
case  may  be  given.  S.,  a  native  of 
Cornwall,  entered  our  regiment.  He 
got  trained,  and  remained  long  enough 
to  find  out  that  the  army  was  not  what 
lie  took  it  to  be.  He  was  both  well 
conducted  and  intelligent,  and  was  not 
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thought  to  be  a  dissatisfied  man.     At 
length,  however,  he  came  to  the  hos- 
pital, complaining  of  being  somewhat 
deaf  in  one  ear;  he  stated  that  it  had 
always  been  weak  since  he  had  had  a 
fever  some  years  before,  but  that  now 
he  could  scarcely  hear  with  it  at  all. 
He  did  not  mind  it  so  much,  he  added, 
only  that  it  affected  the  other  car  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  his  hearing 
altogether  very  imperfect.     He   com- 
plained that  he  felt  unequal  to  his  du- 
ties in  consequence,  and  begged  that 
he  might  be  cured  if  possible.     He  was 
taken  into   hospital,   but  after   many 
weeks'  trial   it  was   ascertained   there 
was   no   curing   him.      The    hospital 
Serjeant  found  out,   whilst  having    a 
tete-d-tete  with  him,  that  before  enlist- 
ing he  had  been  employed  in  a  mine 
in  Corn\\all,  and  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  gaining  some  two  pounds  a  week. 
We  were  told  this,  and  from  other  rea- 
sons besides,  we  did   not  doubt   that 
he  wanted  to   go   back    to   Cornwall 
again.     A  few  mornings  after  this,  my 
excellent  colleague,  Mr.  Bett,  said  to 
me,  in  the  man's  presence,  in  an  ordi- 
nary tone  of  voice,  and  so  that  he  could 
not  have  heard  had  he  been  as  deaf  as 
he  alleged  he  was,  "  Oh,  I  don't  think 
it  is  of  much  use  trying  anything  more 
with    this   man, — we   had   Ijetter  dis- 
charge him.     He  is  fit  enough  to  take 
care  of  his  horse,  and,  as  to  his  deaf- 
ness, we  must  tell  the  adjutant  to  put 
him  in  the  centre  of  his  troop  at  field 
days,  and,  when  on  dismounted  duty 
he  can  always  be  placed  at  some  out  of 
the  way  post.     Don't  you  think  that  is 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  with  him  ?" 
I  immediately  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  he  was  forthwith  discharged. 
His  deafness   could  not   prevent   him 
from  doing  his  duty  at  this  rate,  and 
this  he  was  quick  enough  to  see,  for  he 
soon  after  deserted,  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  of.* 

[*  In  relation  to  feig-ned  deafness,  we  find  in 
a  pamphlet  lately  published,  upon  the  Imposi- 
tions of  Va;?rants,  the  followinu;  anecdote.  We 
quote  it  because  it  may  suggest  to  our  readers  a 
very  sim])le  remedy  in  such  cases. 

A  woman  who  acted  as  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
who  had  imposed  upon  great  numbers,  was  at 
length  taken  to  a  surgeon  to  be  examined,  when 
she  was  shown  into  a  room  (the  surgery)  and 
locked  in  for  some  time  by  herself.  Presently 
two  surgeons  came  in,  and,  after  looking  at  the 
womauTwho  was  sitting  on  one  side,  they  seated 
themselves  at  a  table,  with  their  backs  towards 
her,  and  began  to  consult  togetlier  in  a  low  voice 
about  the  best  mode  of  "  burking"  her.  They 
then  laid  upon  the  table  some  formidable  look- 
ing surgical  instruments,  including  amputation- 


It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  be- 
cause a  man  is  young,  the  deafness 
sudden  in  its  origin,  and  unattended 
with  any  signs,  either  constitutional  oi* 
local,  that  the  afi'ection  is  therefore 
simulated,  as  the  following  case  proves. 
W.,  aged  20,  had  only  been  a  few 
months  a  soldier  when  he  complained 
of  feeling  deaf,  first  in  one  ear,  and 
then  in  both.  The  affection  gradually 
got  worse,  despite  every  efiort  to  the 
contrary,  and  he  has  remained  so  now 
for  about  five  years.  So  deaf  did  he 
become  that  he  was  found  unfit  for 
the  ranks,  and  he  has  in  consequence 
been  employed  ever  since  as  an  officer's 
batman. 

A  good  enough  man  will  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose  sometimes  shuffle,  and 
throw  himself  into  hospital.     He  may 
have  been  drinking  overnight,  and  be- 
ing for  duty  on  the  morrow,  he  finds 
his  corporal  upon  him,  and  expecting 
him  sooner  on   parade   than   he    can 
possibly  manage  it.     If  a  man  so  situ- 
ated has  but  a  scratch  upon  his  leg,  he 
will   tell   the   doctor  so   many   stories 
about  its  severity,  and  so  forth,  that  it  is 
quite  painful  to  hear  him.  He  hadbetter 
be  admitted  into  hospital,  but  let  the 
orderly  non-commissioned  officer  of  his 
troop  or  company  be  sent  for,  and  of 
him  let  inquiry  be  made,  whether  he 
has  reason   to  suppose  that  the  man 
is  shuffling  or  not  ?     If  he  gives  any 
good   reason,  such  as  the   one  above 
stated,  and  our  own  observation  bears 
him  out  in  what  he  says,  we  must  take 
care  to  make  him  thoroughly  tired  of 
the  hospital.     We  must  confine  him  to 
bed,  give  him  plenty  of  physic,  and, 
as  we  order  him   the  other  dose,  we 
must    call   to   his   recollection,   in  as 
sympathising   a   manner   as    possible, 
that  the  nature  of  his  ailment,  as  stated 
by  himself,  is  such  as  to  demand  active 
means  of  cure.     We  must  never  allow 
him  to  suppose  that  we  doubt  him,  but 
treat  him  for  what  we  admitted  him  ; 
we  confine  him  a  day  or  two  longer  ou 
spoon  diet  to  prevent  a  relapse,  as  we 
may  call  it,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  the  next  time  he  is  for  duty 
he  will  suffer  any  reprimand,  or  quietly 
submit  to  any  punishment  for  his  ne- 
gligence or  error,  rather  than  again  take 
refuge  in  hospital.     He  quickly  finds 

knives,  with  all  the  requisite  apparatus  for  taking- 
oft"  limbs,  when  the  woman,  at  length,  thinking 
that  they  were  in  earnest,  bei;an  to  cry  out 
"  Murder  !"  most  lustily.  Sihe  was  sent  to  prison 
for  three  months.— Ed.  Gaz.J 
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out  that  he  has  "caught  a  Tartar,"  if 
he  has  been  starved,  physicked,  and 
confined  to  bed, — deprived  of  his  beer 
and.  every  comfort,  and  yet,  on  leaving 
hospital,  has  the  very  duty  to  do, 
which,  at  least,  he  thought  he  had 
evaded.  This  is  a  sort  of  logic  which 
few  are  backwaid  to  understand;  he 
pockets  the  experience  thus  so  dearly 
purchased,  and  lie  benefits  by  it  in 
future. 

Sometimes,  again,  a  good  old  sol- 
dier, sober  and  steady  in  his  habits, 
will  accidentally  get  tipsy.  Anxious 
to  preserve  his  character,  and  being 
just  so  drunk  as  to  know  that  he  is  so, 
he  will  attempt  to  impose  upon  the 
doctor  by  feigning  some  little  illness. 
He  generally  keeps  himself  bent  foi'- 
ward,  as  he  is  unwilling  to  show  his 
eyes,  and  asserts  that  he  has  been 
taken  ill  with  some  sudden  griping 
pain  in  the  belly.  The  following  case 
IS  an  instance  of  this.  The  detection 
is  chiefly  useful  in  order  that  we  may 
save  our  characters  in  the  eyes  of  the 
man  and  the  hospital  servants.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this,  that  having  strong 
reasons  for  suspecting  the  truth  of  the 
man's  story,  we  are  to  tell  either  him 
or  them  so ;  far  from  it ;  I  merely 
mean  that  we  are  to  save  our  reputation 
by  not  commencing  to  treat  such  a  case 
in  the  manner  we  generally  do  when 
the  affection  is  real.  We  prove  to  all 
concerned  that  we  are  awake  when  we 
look  mildly  upon  the  whole  affair,  and, 
ordering  hini  a  warm  fomentation  to 
the  abdomen,  request  that  he  may  be 
put  to  bed  immediately.  It  is  always 
well  to  avoid  too  nice  distinctions  in 
the  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  although 
in  our  own  minds  we  may  feel  per- 
fectly assured  that  he  is  an  impostor, 
nevertheless  we  should  not  be  too  head- 
strong on  this  point ;  we  should  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  so  afterward  go 
into  the  ward  where  he  is  lying,  and, 
while  we  sliew  attention  to  some  other 
patient,  we  may  observe  whether  he  is 
sleeping  or  not.  A  man  not  absolutely 
drunk  generally  goes  to  sleep  when 
he  finds  himself  siuig  in  bed  :  if  he  is 
so,  all  may  be  considered  right,  but  if 
awake,  he  had  better  be  spoken  to,  and 
minute  inquiry  be  then  made  into  his 
case.  Such  conduct  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  a  fellow-creature's  life.  He 
may  have  been  drinking,  but  still  that 
is  no  reason  why  he  may  not  likewise 
be  ill.     Undivided  attention  in  a  me- 


dical man  is  a  better  qualification  than 
the  possession  of  the  brightest  talents 
without  it;  and  he  who  wishes  to  be- 
come eminent  in  his  profession  must 
first  make  up  his  mind  to  become  dili- 
gent in  its  pursuits. 

Case. — M.,  a  good  old  soldier,  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  at  stable  hour 
of  the  evening  of  1st  April,  1840,  quite 
doubled  up,  holding  his  hands  upon 
his  belly,  and  roaring  out  with  pain, 
lie  stated  that  it  had  come  on  sud- 
denly a  little  before  I  saw  him  ;  he 
stated  likewise  that  he  was  very  liable 
to  it.  I  had  then  been  nearly  three 
years  in  the  regiment,  and  had  never 
heard  of  it  before.  I  spoke  to  him 
smartly,  saying,  "  Stand  up,  sir !"  He 
immediately  did  so.  I  observed  then 
that  his  eyes  had  alistlcssnessin  them, 
which  made  me  suspect  drunkenness. 
His  pulse  was  good ;  his  skin  was 
cool,  but  his  tongue  was  dry  in  the 
centre,  and  brownish.  He  stood  up 
straight  enough,  and  answered  ques- 
tions intelligibly.  The  corporal,  who 
accompanied  him,  said  that  he  was 
in  nowise  tipsy.  A  little  pepjiermint 
water  was  given  to  him,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  bed.  He  was  very  soon  fast 
asleep.  Next  morning,  as  he  said  that 
he  was  quite  well,  he  was  discharged. 
There  was  no  return  of  the  pain  after  I 
told  him  to  stand  at  attention,  and 
there  has  been  no  return  of  it  since, 
although  he  stated  that  he  was  liable 
to  it.  This  man  I  have  no  doubt  was 
somewhat  intoxicated,  but,  as  he  was  a 
good  man,  it  was  proper  to  allow  him 
to  escape  without  any  further  notice. 
The  corporal  who  accompanied  hira 
was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  his  testi- 
mony therefore  went  for  nothing. 

It  is  generally  in  the  cavalry  that 
cases  of  the  above  nature  are  met  with. 
In  consequence  of  the  evening  stable 
duty,  the  dragoon  is  obliged  to  keep 
sober  to  a  later  hour  than  the  infantry 
man,  and  many  a  one  who  is  not  so 
drunk  but  he  could  walk  into  barracks 
and  go  to  bed  unnoticed,  is  yet  quite 
unable  to  muster  a  parade  and  proceed 
to  do  up  his  horse  properly  for  the 
night.  It  is  the  man  thus  situated  who 
will  behave  as  I  have  just  stated. 

It  may  be  proper  sometimes  to  fol- 
low quite  a  dillerent  course,  as  the 
following  case  illustrates.  N.,  an  old 
soldier,  having  just  completed  his  period 
of  service,  and  about  to  be  discharged 
the    regiment,   was    one    evening    at 
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stable  honr  brought  to  the  hospital  by 
a  non-commissioned  officer  and  two 
privates,  sick,  and  unable  to  stand  up, 
as  he  alleged,  in  consequence  of  a 
griping  pain  in  his  belly.  A  person 
three  parts  drunk  is  generally  well 
aware  that  his  intoxicated  state  can  be 
more  easily  detected  by  his  eyes  and 
the  state  of  his  countenance  than 
either  by  his  unsteady  gait  or  faltering 
tongue  ;  and  he  accordingly  avoids  the 
look  of  him  from  whom  he  is  anxious 
to  conceal  his  drunkenness.  Such  was 
the  case  with  N.  He  would  not  look 
me  in  the  face,  and  when  he  showed 
me  his  tongue  he  shut  his  eyelids.  N. 
was  a  sober,  well-conducted  man,  but 
I  instantly  saw  that  he  was  drunk,  and 
that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  im- 
pose upon  me.  When  left  to  himself 
but  for  a  minute,  he  began  to  appear 
heavy  for  sleep; — this  was  inconsistent 
with  the  state  he  described  himself  to 
be  in  ;  and,  besides  having  the  vacant 
countenance  of  one  drunk,  I  could 
clearly  enough  detect  the  smell  of 
liquor  upon  him.  I  now  said  to  those 
who  accompanied  him,  that  they  had 
brought  me  a  man,  not  ill  but  drunk, — 
that,  as  he  was  a  good  old  soldier  and 
about  to  be  discharged  the  regiment,  I 
should  permit  him  to  have  a  bed  for 
the  night  in  hospital,  but  that  I  should 
not  do  so  again  with  any  other  man  ; 
on  the  contrary,  that  I  should  instantly 
send  him  to  the  guard-room,  and  not 
only  have  him  punished  for  being 
drunk,  but  that  I  should  prefer  charges 
against  him  for  malingering.  A  happy 
hit  of  this  kind  does  everything  to 
establish  the  reputation  of  the  regi- 
mental surgeon.  But  no  surgeon  can 
do  this  until  he  knows  the  men  of  his 
regiment,  and  has  become  practically 
acquainted  with  disease.  This  man 
next  morning  thanked  me  kindly  for 
not  sending  him  to  the  guard-room, 
and  begged  my  pardon  for  attempting 
to  impose  upon  me.  Well  docs  a  regi- 
ment know  when  it  has  intelligent 
surgeons.  A  sharp  surgeon  keeps 
many  a  man  effective,  who  would 
otherwise  evade  his  duty  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  the  end  find  his  way  into 
civil  life, — a  burden  on  his  country 
for  having  done  nothing  save  to  show 
an  evil  example  to  his  fellow-men. 

Every  day's  experience  convinces 
me  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  any 
human  opinion,  and  of  the  absolute 
necessity  which  exists   for  our  being 


humble  and  diffident  in  all  things.  A 
recruit  who  had  shown  some  disposi- 
tion to  prove  an  unruly  soldier,  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  hospital,  com- 
plaining of  a  weakness  and  pain  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  belly  ; 
he  said  it  was  much  aggravated  by 
riding,  and,  in  consequence,  begged 
that  he  might  be  excused  that  part  of 
his  duty.  His  countenance  was  the 
picture  of  health,  and,  as  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  to  corroborate  his 
statement,  he  got  a  dose  of  physic,  and 
was  denied  his  request.  In  the  course 
of  a  week  he  again  presented  himself. 
He  now  complained  of  both  sides  of 
his  belly,  and  rather  peremptorily  de- 
manded that  he  should  be  excused 
riding  for  a  week.  He  did  not  point 
to  the  site  of  the  external  abdominal 
rings  as  the  seat  of  his  indescribable 
feelings,  but  rather  to  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  hypogastric  region.  The 
pain  was  not  aggravated  by  pressure, 
and  there  was  still  no  external  evi- 
dence, or  any  collateral  proof  that 
tended  to  enlighten  us  regarding  the 

nature   of    his    ailment.       Mr.    , 

therefore,  said  to  him,  "  Oh,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  you  feel  pains  on  learning 
to  ride  ;  we  all  did  so  more  or  less ; 
but  those  pains  always  go  off  as  we 
improve  in  our  riding:  therefore,  as 
you  are  only  one  hour  a  day  on  horse- 
back, I  shall  tell  the  riding  master  to 
give  you  two,  and  1  do  not  doubt  but 
that  by  such  a  course  you  will  the 
more  quickly  learn  to  ride,  and  there- 
fore get  the  sooner  well."  He  looked 
both  sour  and  disheartened,  and  went 
away.  I  thought  this  was  exceedingly 
well  said,  and  did  not  doubt  of  its 
success.  In  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing week,  however,  he  presented  him- 
self, requesting  admission  into  hospital, 
in  consequence  of  both  testicles  being 
the  seat  of  hernia  humoralis.  The 
epididymis  in  each  was  somewhat  en- 
larged, but  the  vas  deferens,  as  it  enters 
the  external  abdominal  ring,  on  both 
sides,  was  much  swelled,  hard  as  a 
piece  of  wire,  and  exceedingly  painful 
to  the  touch.  In  the  course  of  both 
inguinal  canals  he  likewise  experienced 
very  great  pain  on  pressure.  So  far 
his  case  was  now  clear  enough.  He 
had  then  no  running  upon  him,  but  he 
admitted  that  for  some  time  previous 
lie  had  had  a  very  slight  gleety  dis- 
charge. It  was,  however,  very  trifling, 
and  he  feared  to  admit  it,  because  he 
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was  unwilling  to  be  taken  into  hos- 
pital. Moreover,  he  thought  the  pains 
he  previously  felt  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  This  act  of  conceal- 
ment on  his  part  was  an  error,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  greater  error  did 
not  rest  with  us.  The  sequel  makes 
everything  very  clear.  The  inllamma- 
tion  was  slowly  linding  its  way  along 
the  vas  deferens  from  the  urethra  to 
the  testicle,  and  was  thus  giving  rise  to 
those  pains,  feelings  of  Aveakness,  and 
indescribable  sensations,  which  he  la- 
boured under  for  some  time  before  the 
testicles  became  afiected.  However 
anomalous  the  symptoms  of  a  case  may 
be,  the  propriety  of  admitting  a  man 
into  hospital,  and  putting  him  under 
some  treatment,  could  scarcely  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  the  case  just  related. 
On  home  service,  and  in  quarters,  this 
is  generally  manageable ;  and  there 
can  seldom  be  much  excuse  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  severity  in  times  of 
peace.  In  the  field  the  thing  must  be 
quite  different.  No  one  can  tell  then 
what  an  additional  bayonet  may 
not  achieve :  and  on  the  day  when  the 
honour  of  our  country,  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  "  wife,  cliildrcn,  and 
friend,"  are  threatened,  it  behoves  us 
to  send  to  the  ranks,  or  to  make  avail- 
able in  some  shape  or  another,  every 
one  whom  we  suspect.  To  use  a  com- 
mon, but  true  phrase,  we  must  trust  in 
God,  and  do  our  best. 

As  a  general  rule  a  recruit  need  not 
be  suspected  of  malingering.  He  is 
too  anxious  to  get  trained,  and,  like  the 
young  man  whose  case  has  just  been 
related,  rather  conceals  the  disease  in 
order  to  avoid  the  hospital.  His 
anxiety  is  to  learn  his  duty,  and  to 
become  a  soldier  :  it  is  only  when  he 
gets  a  little  older,  and  begins  to  rellcct 
upon  his  prospects,  that  he  thinks  of 
finding  his  way  out  of  the  regiment : 
and  if  he  had  not  mixed  with  the 
worthless  men  of  the  corps,  the  chances 
are  many,  that,  to  feign  a  disease, 
would  never  have  entered  into  his 
head.  The  grand  object  with  the  sur- 
geon should  be,  not  to  iillow  one 
malingerer  to  escape;  and  if  he  feelsthat 
he  has  not  done  so,  he  may  be  the 
less  afraid  of  being  imposed  upon  in 
this  way. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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1.  On    some  circumstancex   influencing 

the  coagulation  oj' albumen. 
A  SHORT  time  since  some  mine  was 
left  me  for  examination,  containing 
pus.  It  was  filtered,  and  heat  applied 
to  the  clear  fluid,  which  was  acid,  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  albumen  it 
contained ;  but  it  was  boiled  without 
effect.  The  non-occurrence  of  coagu- 
lation being  unusual  under  such  con- 
ditions, 1  added  some  nitric  acid,  which 
immediately  caused  a  precipitate  that 
became  flocculent  by  heat. 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Rees  (whose  re- 
searches in  this  department  have  de-. 
servedly  given  much  authority  to  his 
name),  that  "  acid  urine  never  pre- 
vents the  precipitation  of  albumen  by 
heat,"  and  that  "  a  specimen  shewn  to 
be  acid,  and  not  coaguluble  by  heat, 
may  safely  be  declared  free  from  albu- 
men*." 

Here,  however,  was  acid  urine  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  what 
I  could  not  but  consider  albumen,  yet 
unaffected  by  a  boiling  temperature, 
and  therefore  quite  at  variance  with  the 
above  statement.  On  inquiry,  the  only 
thing  I  ascertained  was,  that  some 
nitric  acid  had  been  previously  poured 
into  it. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  an 
ex.amination,  suggested  by  the  above 
circumstance,  into  the  influence  of  this 
acid  upon  the  coagulability  by  heat  of 
albuminous  urine. 

Three  drachms  of  urine,  sp.  gr.  1013, 
acid,  containing  nearly  OvS  per  cent,  of 
albumen,  the  coagulum  occupying  a 
quarter  of  the  bulk  of  the  fluid,  was 
unaflccted  by  heat  after  the  .iddition  of 
one  drop  of  equal  parts  acid  and  waterf, 
and  remained  permanently  transparent. 
More  than  twelve  times  this  c[UHntity, 
however,  diffused  through  the  fluid,  was 
insufficient  to  cause  any  innucdiate 
opacity.  In  three  drachms  and  a  half, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  acid,  there 

*  Hraithwalte's  Retrospect,  quoted  from  Med. 
Guz.  The  remark  is  i)erhai)K  applied  to  urine 
niitKralh/ i\cid,  l)Ut  it  is  not  so  stated,  and,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  may  thus  mislead. 

t  Not  quite  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  minim  of 
pure  acid. 
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was  no  immeditite  efTect  by  heat,  but  a 
slight  cloudiness  after  standing  a  short 
time.  Opalescence  was  produced  in 
half  an  ounce,  but  no  precipitate  after 
standing. 

In  other  words,  one  part  of  nitric 
acid  is  sufficient  completely  and  per- 
manently to  prevent  coagulation  by 
heat  in  about  7oO  parts  of  urine,  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  albumen; — 
to  prevent  any  immediate  effect,  all 
that  is  generally  waited  for,  in  about 
850  parts  ; — and  to  interfere  materially 
with  a  correct  estimate  being  formed 
in  a  much  larger  proportion.  The 
quantity  of  albumen  being  small,  as  it 
generally  is  in  advanced  stages  of  renal 
disorganization,  1-1500  or  less  acid  will 
produce  the  same  effect. 

The  turbidity  produced  by  heat  in 
such  urine  is  removed  by  a  drop  of  the 
acid  added  to  the  hot  liquid.  This  does 
not  take  place  when  it  is  first  allowed 
to  cool ;  but  even  then  heat  will  per- 
manently restore  its  transparency.  This 
is  due  to  the  re-solution  of  the  albu- 
men, and  not  to  its  separation  into  cor- 
rugated flocculi,  by  which,  when  there 
is  a  denser  coagulum,  and  more  acid, 
the  opacity  of  the  fluid  is  always  in 
some  degree  lessened.  The  acid  should 
therefore  be  used  in  excess,  or  not 
until  the  fluid  has  become  cold,  other- 
wise that  will  be  ascribed  to  a  deposi- 
tion of  phosphates  which  is  really  due 
to  coagulation  of  albumen.  In  some 
urine  I  lately  examined,  the  former  re- 
dissolved  as  the  fluid  cooled,  and  was 
thus  sufficiently  distinguished  fi'om 
albumen. 

These  two  re-agents,  heat  and  nitric 
acid,  are  generally  considered  not  only 
indispensable  in  examining  urine  for 
albumei,  but,  when  used  together,  cer- 
tain in  their  indications.  The  acid  is 
thought  by  some  to  aid  the  effect  of 
heat ;  its  tendency  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, however,  to  oppose  it.  The  one 
is  undoubtedly  essential  to  correct  the 
fallacies  of  the  other;  but  care  should 
be  taken  that  what  is  intended  to  cor- 
rect is  not  itself  a  cause  of  error. 

Dr.  AVatson  states  that  nitric  acid 
"  will  detect  albumen  when  the  tested 
nrine  is  alkaline  ;"  this  is  well  known, 
"and  by  restoriiKj  its  acifliti/,  will  make 
the  albumen  discoverable  by  the  test 
of  heat."  This,  however,  is  a  condi- 
tion which  will  as  effectually  prevent 
the  coagulation  by  heat  as  the  previous 
alkalinity ;  a  drop  beyond  what  would 


neutralize  the  alkali   being   sufficien 
for  such  a  result.      When  the  urine 
therefore,  is  alkaline,  the  acid  should 
always  be  employed  as  the  precipitant, 
and  never  with  the  intention  of  "re- 
storing acidity." 

Dr.  Christison,  speaking  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  earthy  phosphates,  when  in 
excess,  by  heat,  and  the  mistake  liable 
thereby  to  occur,  says  (and  this  is 
quoted  by  Dr.  Copland)  that  it  is  "  a 
deposition  which  nitric  acid  will  both 
prevent  and  remove."  This  acid,  how- 
ever, which  will  prevent  the  deposition 
of  earthy  phosphates  by  heat,  wil 
equally  prevent  that  of  albumen. 

In  the  remarks  preceding  the  extrac 
from  Dr.  Rees's  paper  in  the  Medica 
Gazette,  before  referred  to,  it  is  ob- 
served that  "  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
shew  that  it  was  necessary  for  nitric 
acid  also  to  be  present,"  heat  alone  not 
being  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence 
of  albumen.  From  what  has  been 
stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  nitric  acid  to  he  absent  while 
applying  the  test  of  heat,  however  ne- 
cessary its  presence  may  be  to  correct 
or  corroborate  the  indications  of  the 
latter  after  it  has  been  applied. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  passages  quoted  is,  that  by  adding 
nitric  acid  to  the  urine,  we  remove  the 
fallacies  and  insure  the  accuracy  of 
heat  as  a  test  for  albumen,  I  think  it 
very  desirable  that  an  impression 
shewn  by  the  above  remarks  to  be  in- 
correct, and  by  the  above  quotations 
to  be  generally  entertained,  and  which 
I  also  /mow  to  have  led  into  error, 
should  be  corrected.  In  several  in- 
stances I  have  been  told  that  urine  was 
not  albuminous,  which,  again  exa- 
mined, became  turbid  and  flaky  by 
heat,  remaining  so  after  the  addition  of 
acid.  I  have  known  the  dilute  acid 
employed  to  neutralize  alkalinity  be- 
fore applying  heat.  This  is  also  some- 
times used  as  the  precipitant.  If  the 
albumen  be  not  abundant,  the  quantity 
added  would  probably  be  often  no 
sufficient  to  cause  a  persistent  precipi- 
tate, especially  if  heat  were  applied  , 
yet  quite  enough  to  prevent  coagula- 
tion by  the  latter.  The  absence  of 
albumen  would  thus  be  wrongly  in- 
ferred. The  strong  acid  should  there- 
fore always  be  used. 

The  quantity  of  acid  necessary  to 
produce  the  effect  above  described  is 
so  minute,  that  I  have  found  a  little 
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urine,  tested  by  it,  adhering  unper- 
ceived  to  the  sides  of  a  test  tube,  suffi- 
cient to  falsify  the  result.  Thus,  a 
tube  in  which  a  portion  of  albuminous 
urine  had  been  thus  coagulated,  was 
used  to  test  another  portion  by  heat. 
A  little  excess  of  acid  had  been  added, 
and  the  tube  emptied,  the  contents 
being  allowed  to  drop  out  until  none 
appeared  to  remain.  The  result  of  the 
latter  examination  would  have  been  a 
fallacious  one,  as  no  coagulation  took 
place.  This  is  by  no  means  an  impro- 
bable source  of  error,  A  neat  and  care- 
ful analyst  will  of  course  always  clean 
his  apparatus  after  one  experiment  be- 
fore performing  another ;  but  this  is  not 
as  we  see  it  in  the  rough  testing  for 
clinical  purposes,  one  after  another 
perhaps  using  the  same  glass  with 
either  test,  it  is  well,  therefore,  to 
guard  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  such  examinations  (probably 
too  often  neglected),  against  a  wi'ong 
conclusion — so  easily  avoided — on  a 
subject  often  so  important  in  diagnosis. 
This  property  of  nitric  acid  may  pos- 
sibly sometimes  admit  of  useful  appli- 
cation. Dr.  Bird  has  seen  a  very  highly 
coloured  deposit  of  pink  urate  of  am- 
monia, occurring  m  albuminous  urine, 
mistaken  for  blood  ;  this  kind  of  de- 

{)osit,  when  in  abundance,  requiring  a 
ligher  temperature  than  the  ordinary 
sediments  of  the  urates,  to  redissolve  it. 
A  little  nitric  acid,  by  preventing  the 
coagulation  of  the  albumen  (the  cause 
of  difficulty),  might  have  enabled  the 
re-solution  of  the  deposit  by  heat  to 
have  been  recognized,  and  its  character 
thus  determined  more  readily  than  by 
filtering,  &c.  Sufficient  might  also 
probably  be  added  to  dissolve  any 
phosphatic  deposit,  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  albuminous  urine,  without 
coagulating  the  latter,  and  thus  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  mucus  and  epithe- 
lial scales,  which  are  generally  the 
cause  of  the  opacity.  These  are,  how- 
ever, merely  suggestions. 

Although  Dr.  Prout  has  discovered 
this  acid  existing  naturally  in  the  urine, 
it  would,  even  if  free,  be  probably  in  a 
proportion  too  small  to  have  any  in- 
fluence. I  have,  however,  lately  seen 
it  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Becquerel,  "  that  acid  urine  containing 
albumen  will  sometimes  not  coagulate 
by  heat  alone  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son." 

Several  circumstances,  as  we  have 


seen,  are  liable  to  render  fallacious  a 
negative  result  of  the  application  of 
heat.  At  the  time  of  making  the  above 
exj)eriments,  I  knew  of  nothing  to  in- 
terfere with  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  albumen  present  when  nitric 
acid  was  added  in  moderate  quantity 
without  effect.  I  have  since  found, 
however,  that  a  small  proportion  of  the 
acid  (insufficient  to  render  it  turbid), 
diffused  through  albuminous  urine,  and 
allowed  to  remain  about  twenty-four 
hours,  or  less,  will  diminish  or  quite 
prevent  its  opacity  upon  the  further 
application  of  the  test ;  although  ano- 
ther portion  of  the  same  urine,  tried  at 
the  same  time,  may  become  completely 
turbid  by  acid,  and  also  by  heat,  after- 
wards depositingasmall  coagulum.  The 
same  effect  was  not  produced  on  diluted 
serum.  What  the  particular  action  or 
change  in  the  urine  is  on  which  it  de- 
pends, I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

2.   The  forms  of  crystalli:ationof 
nitrate  of  urea. 

The  evidence  of  the  presence  of  urea 
in  the  blood  and  other  fluids  is  gene- 
rally obtained  when  it  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  other  principles  by  the  for- 
mation of  its  nitrate ;  and  this  is  spoken 
of  by  the  best  authors  on  such  sub- 
jects— Christison,  Turner,  Recs,  &c. — 
as  forming  "  pearly  scales,"  "  crystal- 
line scales,"  as  "  having  a  peculiarly 
characteristic  appearance,"  &c.,  and  by 
Dr.  Prout  merely  as  a  crystalline  com- 
pound ;  but  no  where  have  I  seen  any 
regular  form  of  crystal  described. 

I  have  recently  obtained  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  urea,  as  a  nitrate, 
from  the  l^lood  of  two  patients  suffer- 
ing from  granular  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys,  a  portion  occurring  as  the  crys- 
talline scales  usually  met  with  and 
described,  but  the  remainder— and  in 
one  specimen  the  greater  part — form- 
ing well-defined,  transparent,  rhomboi- 
dal  tables ;  some  becoming  thicker,  so 
as  to  form  more  complete  rhomboids. 
The  only  delineation  I  know  of  is  in 
Dr.  Proiit's  work,  after  M.  Rayer,  but 
it  does  not  give  a  correct  idea  of  their 
appearance  as  they  occurred,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  above  instjuices ;  and 
neither  this,  nor  the  descriptions  above 
quoted,  would  aid  the  experimenter  in 
determining  the  nature  of  the  crystals, 
when  they  assume  the  characters  here 
mentioned,  but  would  rather  lend  to 
create  uncertainty.    The  accompanying 
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outlines  represent  the  forms  of  some  of 
them  (these  probably  depending  on  the 
purity  of  the  solution,  and  the  degree 
of  rapidity  in  crystallizing),  and  are  of 
the  natural  size. 
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To  those  who  are  novices  in  these 
investigations  they  may  be  useful, 
though  perhaps  familiar  to  the  expe- 
rienced. The  former  might  be  per- 
plexed by  the  appearance  of  what  does 
not  correspond  to  the  descriptions 
given,  and  be  disposed  to  doubt  having 
found  the  substance  sought.  It  is  to 
prepare  them  for  this  that  I  have  been 
induced  to  notice  the  subject  here; 
and,  as  Dr.  Prout  has  thought  its  re- 
presentation worth  a  place  in  his  va- 
luable work,  to  send  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  better  defined,  and,  if  I  may 
without  presumption  say  so,  a  more 
perfect  one. 

I  may  mention,  that  I  subsequently 
obtained  pure  urea  from  the  serum 
raised  by  a  blister  from  the  nape  of  the 
neck  of  one  of  the  patients  ;  and,  after 
death,  from  fluid  effused  into  the  peri- 
cardumi.  The  usual  i*esults  of  this 
poisonous  accumulation  gradually  made 
their  appearance,  deferred  however, 
and  then  relieved  for  a  time,  by  appro- 
priate treatment.  The  man  became 
more  and  more  drowsy  for  some  days, 
and,  after  several  severe  convulsive 
attacks,  he  died  in  a  state  of  complete 
coma. 

3.  On  the  relalion  betiveen  the  densities 

of  the  iirine   and   serum  in  morbus 

Briyhtii. 

The  serum  of  the  blood  in  this  dis- 
ease is  usually  found  of  low  specific 
gravity,  and  this  seems  in  general  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  loss  of  albumen, 
removed  from  it  by  the  kidneys.  Thus, 
in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology, it  is  remarked  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  serum  indicates  with 
tnlpvable  accuracy  the  quantity  of  al- 

\  ;nen  it  contains ;  and  Dr.  Christison 


states  that  a  definite  ratio  exists  be- 
tween the  coagulability  of  the  urine 
and  the  density  of  the  serum ;  "  the  de- 
ficiencies of  one  fluid,"  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Watson,  "balancing  the  super- 
fluities of  the  other."  The  low  density 
of  the  serum  seemed  to  me,  however, 
in  many  instances,  not  to  be  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  condition,  exclusively, 
of  the  urine,  though  the  mere  loss  of 
albumen  may.  In  Bright's  disease,  the 
urine,  even  when  passed  in  small  quan- 
tity, is  likewise  of  low  specific  gravity, 
from  deficiency  of  urea  and  salts, 
which,  being  mere  excretions  from  the 
blood,  are  retained  in  it  when  disease 
prevents  their  elimination  by  the  kid- 
nies.  The  presence,  therefore,  of  al- 
bumen derived  from  the  serum,  in  the 
urine,  does  not  compensate,  in  respect 
of  density,  for  the  absence  of  urea,  &c. 
retained  in  the  former*.  We  should 
thus  expect  that  the  abstraction  of 
albumen  from  the  serum  would  be  more 
than  balanced  by  the  retention  of  urea, 
if  no  other  cause  than  the  former  ope- 
rated to  reduce  its  density.  But  this 
is  not  the  fact.  A  case  is  described, 
for  instance,  in  which  the  urine  did 
not  contain  one-third  the  urea  which  it 
does  in  health;  while  about  one  per 
cent,  of  albumen  supplied  its  place, 

According  to  Berzelius,  the  urine  in 
health  contains  30  parts  of  urea  in 
1000,  or  3  per  cent.,  so  that  in  the 
above  case  it  lost  2  per  cent,  of  urea, 
besides  some  salts,  and  gained  but  I  per 
cent,  of  albumen,  yet  from  analogy — 
the  disease  being  in  an  advanced  stage 
— the  serum  would  probably  also  have 
been  found  of  low  density.  Many 
similar  cases  are  recorded. 

When  both  serum  and  urine  are  thus 
reduced,  the  fact  must  be  accounted  for 
in  some  other  way  than  by  this  inter- 
change of  principles.  It  probably 
arises  in  every  instance  from  that  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  blood,  con- 
sisting especially  in  its  diminution  of 
heematosin,  and  consequent  increase  of 
water,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  its  albu- 
minous portion,  which  is  well  known 
to  occur  in  this  disease,  and  is  of  more 
serious  import  than  if  the  low  specific 
gravity  of  the  serum  depended  on  the 
latter  circumstance  alone.  I  have  not 
seen  this  comparison  of  the  two  fluids 
spoken  of  as  indicating  the  condition 


*  The  idea  of  the  albumen  being;  derived  from 
urea  being  no  longer  entertained. 
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alluded  to,  and  therefore  aiding  the 
judgment  as  to  the  progress  made  by 
the  disease  in  its  effects  upon  the  sys- 
tem. One  may  be  so  reduced  without 
this  state  necessarily  existing,  but  the 
other  probably  would  then  be  found 
increased,  and  this  we  find  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  disease,  the  den- 
sity of  each  being  occasionally  higher 
than  in  health  ;  but  it  is  probably  only 
in  the  advanced  stages,  when  the  blood 
has  undergone  the  change  mentioned, 
that  hntit  are  reduced.  Possibly  urea, 
or  something  analogous,  may  be  re- 
moved vicariously,  or  even  less  may  be 
formed  than  in  health.  The  urinous 
odour  emitted  from  the  skin  of  some 
patients  would  lead  to  the  former  sup- 
position. It  was  remarkable  in  one  of 
the  patients  before  alluded  to.  The 
urea  obtained  from  the  serum  of  the 
blister  showed  how  much  was  circu- 
lating in  the  cutaneous  capillaries  ;  yet 
in  this  case  the  serum  was  only  1020 
specific  gravity,  and  the  clot  formed  a 
loose  semi-transparent  gelatinous-look- 
ing mass. 

4,  On  the  tests  of  diubetic  urine. 
Among  other  experiments,  some 
months  since,  witli  diabetic  urine,  it 
was  subjected  to  Trommer's  copper  test, 
as  was  also  some  healthy  urine,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison.  The  results 
were,  a  red  pulverulent  precipitate  in 
the  one  case,  and  a  light-greyisii  floc- 
culent  one  in  the  other.  Though  the 
latter  was  not  in  the  form  of  black 
oxide,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bird,  but  a 
light  coloured  hydrate,  yet  the  contrast 
was  sufTicicntly  striking.  In  both  the 
supernatant  fluid  was  deepened  in 
colour,  but  more  so  in  the  former. 
Not  long  after  this  I  applied  the  same 
test  to  the  urine  of  a  man,  which, 
though  albuminous,  had  a  specific 
gravity  above  10.50,  yielded  on  evapo- 
ration a  considerable  residue  of  syrupy 
consistence,  and  was  therefore  suspected 
to  be  diabetic.  The  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  Trommer's  process  in  this 
case  was  (locculent,  but  of  a  red  tinge. 
It  thus  difl'ered  from  the  specimen  of 
diabetic  urine  before  tried  in  being 
flocculent  (its  hue  also  was  not  quite 
the  same  as  the  coppery  red  of  the 
other),  and  from  the  iieahhy,  in  being 
coloured.  The  coiiclusion,  however, 
was,  from  tlie  confidence  expressed  in 
the  accuracy  of  tlie  lest  {i.  e.  the  pro- 
duction of  a  red  precipitate),  that  the 


urine  contained  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar,  and  it  was  so  stated,  but  incor- 
rectly, as  I  was  led  to  believe  from  the 
following  circumstance.  On  again 
testing  some  urine  from  a  person  in 
apparent  health,  a  coloured  precij)itate 
was  obtained.  This  imlucecl  me  to  try 
the  specific  gravity,  which  was  1031. 
It  formed,  without  concentration,  an 
abundant  crystallization  with  nitric 
acid,  and  heat  caused  a  precipitation  of 
the  phosphates.  The  albuminous  urine 
above  noticed  in  a  few  days  fell  in 
specific  gravity  to  1013,  but  now 
afforded,  by  the  copper  test,  a  nearly 
colourless  precipitate.  The  inference 
from  these  experiments  v.as,  that  excess 
of  urea  was  the  cause  of  the  error  into 
which  reliance  upon  the  indications  of 
the  test  at  first  led  me.  I  have  within 
the  last  few  days  seen  an  account  of 
some  experiments  of  jNIr.  Gairdner*, 
in  which  uric  acid  is  spoken  of  as 
affecting  the  results  of  this  test.  It 
might  have  been  so  in  tlie  instance 
above  mentioned,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
urine  subsequently  obtained,  though 
still  containing  urea  in  excess,  pre- 
cipitated, on  cooling,  a  copious  pink 
deposit  of  lithates — a  fact  somewhat  at 
variance  with  Liebig's  theory  on  this 
subject. 

In  sonic  of  Mr.  Gairdner's  experi- 
ments, common  (cane)  sugar  seems  to 
have  been  employed.  Now  this,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  Birming- 
ham, has  a  very  different  reaction  from 
grape  sugar,  which  most  nearlj'  re- 
sembles that  of  diabetic  urine. 

Dr.  Bird  concludes  a  favoiirable 
notice  of  a  test  proposed  by  the  latter 
gentleman,  and  suggested  by  tlie  action 
of  boiling  liquor  potassic  n])on  solutions 
of  grape  sugar,  by  stating  that  "  boiling 
witii  liquor  i)Otass;c  has  raliier  a  ten- 
dency to  l;lanch  non-s;icchanne  urine." 
I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case. 
Urine  of  density  1031,  crystallizing 
spontaneously  on  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  was  changed  by  this  means  from. 
a  i):ile  amber  to  a  bright  orange  colour, 
from  which  it  would  have  been  con- 
cluded, according  to  the  above  remark, 
that  it  was  tiie  urine  of  a  person  with 
incipient  diabetes.  It  contained  no 
sugar,  however,  although  a  few  times 
as  iiigh  as  HW.').  The  colour  of  urine, 
specific  gravity  1020,  was  slightly  but 
distinctly,  deepened  by  this  process. 

*  Braitliwuite'8  Ketrospect,  Vol.  10. 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  0,  1845. 

In  a  recent  number*  we  reported  an  in- 
teresting case  involving  tlie  plea  of 
homicidal  insanity,  lately  tried  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court.  We  allude 
to  the  case  of  Martha  Brixey,  a  girl  of 
18,  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  in- 
fant child  of  a  gentleman  in  whose 
service  she  was  living  at  the  time  as 
nurse.  This  case  it  appears  to  us  is  well 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession for  two  reasons:  1.  Because 
the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner  on  the 
ground  of  insanity,  under  the  circmn- 
stances,  shows  that  our  criminal  tribu- 
nals are  ready  to  act  upon  the  doctrines 
regarding  homicidal  monomania  which 
have  been  long  advocated  by  writers  on 
this  subject,  and  which  have  for  years 
been  fully  carried  out  on  the  continent. 
2.  Because  it  shows  most  strongly  that 
the  rules  for  enforcing  criminal  re- 
sponsibility in  alleged  insanity,  as  re- 
cently laid  down  by  a  conference  of 
our  judges  in  answer  to  the  queries  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  are  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  these  cases.  Indeed,  it 
would  appear  that  had  they  been  en- 
forced in  ihis  instance,  they  v.uuld 
have  undoubtedly  led  to  the  execution 
of  a  person,  concerning  the  propriety 
of  whose  acquittal  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  there  cannot  we  think  be  a 
reasonable  doubt. 

The  facts  have  been  so  recently  re- 
ported, that  we  need  not  do  more  than 
give  a  short  sketch  of  the  evidence. 
The  girl,  it  appears,  had  been  for  some 
time  labouring  under  disordered  men- 
struation; but  her  master,  and  all  the 
other  witnesses,  agreed  instating,  that 
in  her  general  conduct  she  had  al- 
ways been  extremely  kind  in  every  re- 

*  No.  4,  N.  S.  p.  166. 


spect.  Her  conduct  was  always  quiet, 
harmless,  and  inoffensive.  Her  fellow- 
servants  deposed  that  she  was  of  a  very- 
kind  disposition,  and  that  the  children 
were  very  fond  of  her.  A  short  time 
before  the  occuirence,she  had  displayed 
some  violence  of  temper  and  irritability 
about  a  dress  which  had  been  given  to 
her,  and  she  was  about  to  leave  the 
service  in  consequence  ; — but  we  pre- 
sume that  had  she  not  perpetrated  the 
murder,  an  incident  of  this  kind  w^ould 
have  hardly  called  for  notice,  and  cer- 
tainly would  have  formed  no  ground 
for  anticipating  an  attack  of  homicidal 
insanity.  On  the  morning  of  the  mur- 
der, one  witness  deposed  that  she  did 
not  look  well,  and  was  rather  low  in 
spirits.  Here,  then,  we  have  all  that 
can  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  insanity. 
With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  murder  was  perpetrated,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  mixture  of  de- 
liberation and  impulse.  Esquirol  di- 
vides homicidal  monomania  into  two 
distinct  forms,  characterised  by  one  or 
the  other  condition  ;  the  former  creating 
the  greatest  difficulty,  from  the  resem- 
blance which  the  act  then  bears  to  the 
acts  perpetrated  by  a  sane  criminal. 
That  she  had  dehberatcd  upon  the  mur- 
der appears  probable  from  a  conversa- 
tion which  she  had  had  with  her  fellow- 
servant  ihe  day  before,  in  which  she 
said,  **  I  need  not  make  myself  so  very 
unhappy  as  I  do ;  one  would  think  that  1 
had  committed  murder,  but  I  have  not 
done  so.''  She  then  asked  whether  she 
(the  fellow-servant)  ever  knew  of  a 
woman  being  iiiing;  and  said  she  would 
as  soon  be  hung  as  transported,  or  put 
into  a  madhouse.  The  singular  power 
of  self-control,  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  some  homicidal  monomaniacs, 
was  here  entirely  absent.  She  pro- 
cured a  large  knife  from  the  kitchen, 
under  the  pretence  of  cutting  a  pencil 
with  it ;  and  when  it  was  suggested  to 
her  that  a  smaller  knife  would  answer 
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the  purpose  better,  she  made  an  excuse 
for  taking  the  large  one  as  well,  having 
previously  tried  the  edge  of  it  against 
her  finger  and  thumb.  She  then  went 
up  stairs,  and,  having  cut  the  child's 
throat,  she  immediately  afterwards 
went  down  and  told  her  master  what 
she  had  done. 

A  competent  witness,  who  saw  the 
prisoner  immediately  after  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  act,  deposed  that  her 
language  and  manner  exhibited  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  she  had  done ; 
she  showed  much  anxiety  to  know 
what  would  be  done  to  her,  and  what 
would  become  of  her,  and  inquired  of 
the  officer  who  had  charge  of  her, 
whether  she  would  be  hung  or  trans- 
ported. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  we  have  no 
sign  of  intellectual  aberration  indicated 
by  outward  actions  before  or  after  the 
perpetration  of  the  murder  ;— some  de- 
liberation,—a  perfect  consciousness  of 
the  act,  and  the  knowledge  that  she 
had  done  wrong  and  committed  a  crime 
forbidden  by  divine  and  human  law, 
as  evinced  by  her  anxious  inquiry 
whether  God  would  forgive  her,  and 
what  was  likely  to  be  her  punishment. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  the  prisoner  was  labouring  under 
any  delusion  ;  and  even  admitting  the 
existence  of  such  a  delusion,  it  could 
only  have  been  of  a  partial  nature. 

On  what,  then,  did  the  proof  of 
insanity  rest,  and  why  was  this  person 
actjuittod  ?  The  only  answer  that  can 
be  returned  to  these  questions,  is  the 
nature  of  the  critiie,  rnid  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  perpetrated;  and  yet,  in 
the  case  of  Grecnsmith,  tried  in  1837, 
evidence  of  this  kind  was  rejected  by 
the  judge,  and  the  medical  witness 
rebuked  for  tendering  it ! 

In  the  prosecution,  the  answers  of 
the  judges  on  the  subject  of  criminal 
responsibility  were  brought  forward; 
and  on  the  authority  of  these  it  was 


contended  that  a  person  who  labours 
under  partial  delusions  and  is  in  other 
respects  insane,  notwithstanding  that 
the  act  is  done  with  a  view,  under  the 
influence  of  insane  delusion,  of  redress- 
ing or  revenging  some  supposed  griev- 
ance or  injury,  is  punishable  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted, if  the  individual  knew  at  the 
time  of  committing  such  crime  that 
he  was  acting  contrary  to  law.  On 
applying  this  test  to  the  case  before  us, 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  case  would 
not  be  comprised  by  it ;  and  thus,  by 
the  acquittal  of  the  accused,  we  have 
the  practice  conflicting  with  the  theory 
of  our  criminal  jurisprudence.  The 
rules  for  defining  the  limits  of  respon- 
sibility in  these  cases  cannot  be  laid 
down  either  medically  or  legally.  This 
is  established  not  only  in  the  present 
instance,  but  by  the  recent  cases  of 
Crouch,  Saville,  Frost,  Dickenson,  and 
others.  The  theory  of  the  law  appears 
to  contemplate  only  decided  proof  of 
intellectual  aberration  in  the  accused, 
— in  practice  it  is  compelled  to  receive 
proof  of  what  is  denominated  moral 
insanity,  i.  e.  perversion  of  the  moral 
feelings,  without  any  distinct  evidence 
of  an  antecedent  or  coexisting  intellec- 
tual disturbance.  For  tliis  reason  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  best  answer 
which  the  judges  could  have  returned 
to  the  queries  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
would  have  been  the  statement  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Clarkson  in  the  de- 
fence— No  general  rules  ean  be  applied 
to  cases  of  this  sort.  Each  case7nHst  be 
decided  by  the  peculiar  facts  which  ac- 
company it. 

Enough  has,  we  think,  been  adduced 
to  show  that  the  "  consciousness  of 
right  and  wrong  theory"  is  wholly  un- 
fitted to  the  present  state  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  should  be  at  once  and  for 
ever  abolished.  Next  to  having  bad 
laws,  there  is  nothing  worse  tlian 
having    unsound    legal    dicta  ;      for 
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under  these,  the  really  irresponsible 
are  always  exposed  to  the  risk  of  con- 
viction and  capital  punishment ! 

This  case  will  also  have  another  good 
effect,  viz.  of  rendering  it  unnecessary 
for  future  writers  on  the  medical  juris- 
prudence of  insanity  to  do  battle  with 
the  theories  of  a  by-gone  age.  Where  the 
present  practice  of  the  law  is  so  clear, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  declaim  against  the 
principles  involved  in  decisions  made 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  or,  except  as 
a  matter  of  history,  to  trace  the  pro- 
gressive improvements  in  our  criminal 
jurisprudence  in  relation  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  insane.  The  doctrine  of 
Friedreich,  long  received  in  France  and 
Germany,  may  now  be  extended  to 
England*. 

One  important  fact  connected  with 
this  case,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
practitioner,  is  the  relation  between 
chlorosis  and  amenorrhcsa  and  an  at- 
tack of  homicidal  insanity,  a  subject 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
sufficiently  noticed  by  medico-legal 
writers.  Attacks  of  pyromania  have 
been  frequently  attributed  to  this  cause; 
but  there  are,  we  believe,  few  instances 
of  murder  perpetrated  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

FEMALES  MORE  LIABLE  TO  INSANITY. 

In  our  own  climate  women  are  more  fre- 
quently afHictecl  with  insanity  than  men. 
Several  persons  who  superintend  private 
mad-houses  have  assured  me,  that  the  num- 
ber of  females  brought  in  annually  conside- 
rably exceeds  that  of  the  males.  In  a  pe- 
riod of  forty-six  years,  there  were  admitted 
into  Bethlehem  hospital,  4832  women,  and 
4012  men. 

A  few  cases  have  occurred  where  the  dis- 
ease being  connected  with  menstruation,  and 
having  continued  many  years,  has  com- 
pletely disappeared  on  the  cessation  of  the 
uterine  discharge. — Haslam. 

*  So  hat  num  auch  die  neue  Zeit  eine  alte, 
.sich  oft  nur  in  geislosen  Formen  bewet^ende 
Jnvisterei  zu  Grabe  getragen,  uiid  dafiir  das 
wahre  Dogma  geboren,  das  Geset^sebung  uiid 
Rechtspflege  ohne  AnthropolosJe  imd  I'sycho- 
lon'ie  nur.  zu  elender  Barbarei  fiihren,  undjdass 
dcm  Gesetze:eber,  dern  Ricbter,  er  map;  sich  auf 
dem  Felde  der  Criminal— oder  Civib-oclitspflege 
beweseii,  dem  Gericlitsarztc  und  dem  Uefensor, 
genauepsychologischeKenntnissedurchansuner- 
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The  General  Nature  and  Treatment  of 

Tumors.     By   George   Macilwain. 

8vo.  pp.  219,     London:    Churchill, 

1845. 
It  is  certainly  something  to  have  the 
privilege  of  reading  a  work  which  is 
the  repository  of  even  a  single  new 
idea ;  and  yet,  after  all,  it  is  no  light 
task  to  pursue  this  promised  idea  with 
all  the  weariness  of  "  hope  long  de- 
ferred," through  some  sixty  or  eighty 
pages  in  which  we  meet  with  only 
faint  glimmerings  of  the  anticipated 
light,  and  encounter  heavy  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  proof  that  all  former  ideas 
upon  the  subject  were  mere  iynesfatui, 
and  all  their  followers  deluded  imbe- 
ciles. It  is  an  additional  grievance  to 
find,  through  some  fourscore  pages 
more,  that  the  idea  is  stated  and  re- 
stated in  every  form  excepting  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  and  tangible  one, 
and  that  it  is  illustrated,  or  obscured, 
at  every  turn,  by  long  discursive  epi- 
sodes upon  things  in  general,  by  un- 
satisfactory statements  of  faint  proofs, 
by  details  of  long  cases— not — in  illus- 
tration, and  by  assurances  that  the 
author  is  more  anxious  that  others 
should  determine,  in  their  own  prac- 
tice, the  truth  of  his  theory  than  that 
they  should  be  satisfied  by  the  state- 
ments which  he  adduces. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Macilwain  does 
contain  one  prevailing  and  leading  idea 
— we  think  we  might  add,  only  one — 
that  is  strictly  germane  to  the  sub ', 
ject.  At  the  expense  of  our  time  and 
patience,  we  have  become  possessed  of 
this  idea,  and  acquaint  our  readers  that 
we  have  obtained  it  only  by  manfully, 
and  with  a  constancy  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  braving,  for  their  sakes,  the 
laborious  course  of  inquiry  of  which 
we  have  just  attempted  to  give  a  faint 
conception. 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  author, 
we  will  at  once  admit  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  make  it  appear  that 
this  idea  of  his  is  a  bad  one,  so  far 
as  it  goes  ;  we  only  object  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed  (in 
that  ponderous  vehicle  the  book  which 
lies    before    us)  —  a    manner    which 

liisslich  sind,  wenn  sie  ilire  bohe  und  fiir  die 
Meiischheit  so  wichtige  Aufgabe  mit  Ernst  und 
Wabrbeit  lOsen  Vi'ollnn.—ISystem.  Handlt.  der  ger 
Psychologie,  1. 
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renders  it  questionable  whether  the 
boon  to  humanity  which  it  may  pos- 
sibly afibrd  by  benefiting  his  patients, 
is  not,  in  a  great  measure,  cancelled  by 
the  misery  he  inflicts  while  enforcing 
it  upon  his  professional  readers. 

The  author's  view  appears  to  be 
simply  this— that  nearly  all  morbid 
depositions,  and  new  growths  forming 
tumors,  occurring  in  the  human  body, 
are  consequent  either  upon  the  entrance 
into  the  system  of  improper  matters— 
in  food  or  otherwise— which,  not  being 
duly  assimilated,  give  rise  to  morbid 
products  in  certain  portions  of  the 
body,  already  most  disposed,  by  acci- 
dental circumstances,  to  undergo  such 
change ;  or  upon  diseased  or  defective 
action  in  some  important  part  or  organ 
giving  rise  to  morbid  derangement  in 
some  other  part  or  organ,  this  latter 
being,  not  unfrequently,  one  possessing 
a  correlation  of  functions  with  the  first. 
The  disease,  he  considers,  is  generally 
placed  in  a  structure  or  organ  less  im- 
portant than  that  in  which  the  primary 
disturbing  influence  has  occurred.  From 
these  premises  he  argues  that  our 
treatment  should  be  directed,  first,  to 
the  prevention  of  the  entrance  into  the 
system  of  any  noxious  materials,  whe- 
ther by  diet  or  from  other  sources  ;  and 
next,  to  the  discovery  and  correction 
of  disordered  action  in  certain  organs, 
which,  although  they  mavhave  hitherto 
given  no  marked  indication  of  disease, 
may  really  be  in  a  condition  to  excite 
the'  constitutional  derangement  which 
has  prrduced  and  maintained  the  tu- 
mor. The  author  conceives  that  by 
attention  to  certain  rules  (chiefly  of  a 
dietetic  nature)  laid  down  in  this  work, 
tumors,  even  of  a  truly  malignant  kind, 
may  be  made  to  undergo  absorption, 
providing  always  that  the  principal 
viscera  are  freed  from  functional  dis- 
ease, and  remain  (as  is  sometimes 
found  to  be  the  case)  entirely  exempt 
from  organic  lesion. 

It  is  not  our  wish  to  carp  at  these 
opinions,  even  although  the  evidence 
which  the  author  has  adduced  of  their 
sufhciency  to  lead  to  the  cure  of  malig- 
nant disease  is  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. The  pathological  conclusions, 
and  the  ])lan  of  treatment,  may  not  be, 
in  their  details,  altogether  Tiew,  but  the 
author  deserves  credit  for  rendering 
them  in  some  measure  definite  and 
applicable  ;  and  practitioners  will  pro- 
bably incur  no  danger,  and  may  produce 


some  good,  by  carrying  them  out  under 
certain  restrictions.  Still,  we  cannot 
excuse  the  author  for  making  these  the 
nuclei  of  a  tedious  volume,  in  which, 
attracted  by  the  hope  of  learning  a 
new  method  of  treating  malignant  dis- 
ease, the  reader  is  compelled  to  wade 
through  an  infinity  of  unnecessary  dis- 
cussions, interspersed  with  hackneyed 
illustrations,  frequent  egotistical  allu- 
sions expressed  and  implied,  and  com- 
ments, of  by  no  means  a  pleasant  or 
conciliatory  character,  upon  the  opi- 
nions and  expressions  of  others.  Had 
the  views  been  offered  in  a  brief  paper, 
they  might  have  been  regarded  accord- 
ing to  their  merits ;  but,  buried  as  they 
are  in  this  tome,  they  can  prove  of  but 
comparatively  little  profit  either  to  the 
reader  or  the  author. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  trace  out 
the  degree  of  success  the  author  has  de- 
rived from  applying  his  views  to  treat- 
ment. At  page  180  he  says,  "That  a 
practice  founded  upon  the  views  of 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  give  a 
sketch,  and  principles  easily  deducible 
from  them,  is  capable  of  indefinitely 
diminishing  the  number  of  operations 
for  tumor,  his  own  experience  has 
abundantly  convinced  him."  And 
again,  he  writes,  "  I  now  began  really 
to  try  to  influence  the  absorption  of 
malignant  tumors,  and  I  believe  that  I 
have  done  it  in  several  instances.  I 
should  say  as  many  as  ten  in  twelve,  at 
least."  (p.  194.)  It  might  be  judged 
from  this  vague  mode  of  stating  the 
fact,  that  in  all  the  cases  of  malignant 
disease  which  have  come  under  his  care 
the  author  had  succeeded  in  performing 
a  cure  in  an  average  of  ten  cases  out  of 
every  twelve ;  but  we  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  never  ap- 
pears to  wish  to  impart  any  unfair 
colouring  to  his  statements,  and  that  it 
is  probably  not  intended  that  the  above 
construction  should  be  given  to  the 
sentence,  as  he  afterwards  (p.  208) 
speaks  of  "  stating  the  changes  which 
those  tumors  which  appeared  to  have" 
(the  italics  are  the  author's  own)  "  the 
characters  of  true  carcinoma,  exhibited 
in  their  progress  to  absorption,  of 
which  he  has  seen  not  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  examples."  The  only  cases  of 
malignant  disease  which  the  author 
details,  in  illustration  of  his  success, 
are  the  three  following. 

The  first  (p.  194)  is  that  of  a  woman, 
eet.  34,  whose  disease  he  describes  as  a 
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true  specimen  of  carcinoma  (of  the 
breast).  The  patient  also  suffered  from 
great  derangement  of  the  general  health. 
Under  a  dietetic  plan,  combined  with 
measures  to  improve  the  functions  of 
the  viscera  generally,  and  of  the  skin, 
liver,  and  uterus  more  especially,  the 
"case  went  on  until  the  tumor  had 
become  decidedly  loose — that  is,  more 
moveable,  and  the  suffering  from  it 
very  trivial ;  it  was  now  and  then  a  little 
uncomfortable,  but  she  was  generally 
easy"  (p.  19G).  Thus  far  only  had  the 
benefit  from  the  system  pursued  gone, 
when  a  departure  from  the  rules  of  diet 
prescribed,  threw  the  patient,  in  a  few 
days,  "  into  a  state  of  terrible  suffer- 
ing," which  was  relieved  by  a  return  to 
the  former  plan,  but  without  perma- 
nent benefit,  as  "  she  died  in  great 
agony."  The  detail  of  the  second  case 
is  prefaced  by  a  singular  remark.  The 
author  observes,  "  1  shall  avoid  every 
particularity  in  its  description,  because 
I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
any  one  doubting  its  nature.  I  would 
rather  lead  them  to  work  at  the  matter 
themselves ;  that  is  the  only  way  to 
educe  similar  results,  and,  what  will 
alone  insure  continued  investigation, 
similar  convictions"  (p.  1 99).  1 1  is,  ho w- 
ever,  stated  that  the  patient  was  a  lady, 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  with  a 
"  tumor  of  the  breast  which  had  all  the 
history  and  characters  of  true  carci- 
mona ;"  it  is  also  mentioned  that  "  its 
connections  were  loose."  In  a  few 
weeks,  under  the  influence  of  treat- 
ment, the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not 
stated,  certain  changes  appeared  in  the 
tumor ;  and,  in  a  few  months,  it  en- 
tirely disappeared.  About  a  year  after 
this,  she  again  visited  the  author  with 
a  small  deposition  in  the  same  breast ; 
this  was  attributed  to  her  having  taken 
to  her  former  diet ;  but,  the  treatment 
being  resumed,  was  followed  by  the 
same  success.  The  third  case  was  that 
of  a  lady  thirty-four  years  of  age,  who 
"  had  a  very  hard  tumor  in  the  centre 
and  occupying  about  one-third  of  the 
upper  lip.  It  had  a  very  firm  and  well- 
defined  boundary,  was  of  a  circular 
form,  and,  though  deeply  embedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  part,  was  very 
moveable.  The  lower  surface  of  the 
tumor  was  denuded  of  its  integuments, 
presenting  an  excoriated  rather  than 
an  ulcerated  surface.  She  suffered 
considerable  pain  occasionally,  and  the 
denuded  surface  was  exquisitely  sensi- 


tive" (p.  201).  The  patient  was  consi- 
dered to  have  the  general  aspect  of 
malignant  disease,  and  appeared  much 
out  of  health.  At  first  the  author 
perfectly  "  concurred  in  the  advice 
given  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  (whose  patient 
she  was)  that  as  soon  as  her  health 
was  somewhat  improved  to  allow  him 
to  remove  it."  However,  upon  endea- 
vouring to  correct  the  functions  of  the 
liver,  skin,  and  uterus,  regulating  the 
diet,  and  preventing  the  tumor  from 
being  irritated,  health  was  restored, 
and  the  morbid  growth  disappeared  by 
absorption.  Mr.  Kingdon  conceived 
this  tumor  to  be  of  a  malignant  nature. 
These  are  all  the  cases  which  the  au- 
thor has  recorded  as  evidencing  the 
effects  of  his  plan  of  treatment  in  the 
removal  of  malignant  disease.  The 
first  of  them  goes  for  very  little  ;  its 
details  do  not,  of  course,  convey  the 
smallest  evidence  that  the  character  of 
the  malignant  tumor  was  in  any  way 
influenced  by  the  treatment ;  but 
merely  that  the  surrounding  hardness 
was  removed,  and  that  the  pain  dimi- 
nished,— effects  which  have  often  be- 
fore been  produced  in  similar  cases  by 
other  means.  The  second  case  will 
afford  little  conviction,  because  the  au- 
thor has  i-efrained  from  stating  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  considered  the 
tumor  of  the  breast  to  be  carcinoma- 
tous ;  and  we  know  that  almost  every 
surgeon  has  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
absorption  of  mammary  tumors  of 
rather  long  standing  and  of  consider- 
able size,  by  ordinary  local  and  general 
treatment.  The  third  case  is  of  rather 
more  importance,  but  it  is  not  convinc- 
ing. The  author  and  another  surgeon 
considered  the  enlargement  to  be  ma- 
lignant, but  then  it  was  situated  in  a 
very  unusual  spot  for  malignant  tu- 
mors— the  central  part  of  the  upper 
lip  ;  it  was  moveable,  which  malignant 
tumors  of  the  lip  of  that  size  seldom 
are,  and  it  appeared  to  be  of  rapid 
growth.  It  may  not  have  been  malig- 
nant at  all,  and,  if  it  was  not,  then  the 
whole  attempt  of  Mr.  Macilwain  to 
prove  that  he  possesses  the  means  of 
curing  malignant  disease  (so  far  as  the 
facts  contained  in  this  work  go)  falls 
entirely  to  the  ground.  Even  allowing 
that  readers  are  convinced  that  the 
swelling  was  malignant,  their  convic- 
tion of  the  efficacy  of  the  author's  the- 
rapeutic measures  must  rest  entirely 
upon  the  evidence  afforded  by  a  single 
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case,  for  the  others,  most  assuredly, 
convey  no  proof  whatever. 

As  the  author  was  determined  to 
write  a  book  upon  this  subject,  his 
pages  might  have  been  far  more  profi- 
tably occupied  by  minute  details  of  the 
eight  or  ten  other  cases  of  "  tumors 
which  appeared  to  have  the  characters 
of  true  carcinoma,"  in  which  he  be- 
lieves he  has  succeeded  in  elT'ecting  a 
cure,  than  by  inapposite  remarks  upon 
pulmonary  refrigeration,  medical  lite- 
rature, medical  corporations,  and  lec- 
turers on  surgery; — but  we  have  in- 
variably noticed  that  those  who  profess 
to  have  discovered  cures  for  diseases 
hitherto  considered  incurable,  are  al- 
ways profuse  in  their  arguments,  but 
often  extremely  chary  of  their  facts. 

"We  seldom  like  to  remark  upon  the 
sti/le  of  medical  writings,  because,  pro- 
vided the  subject  is  valuable,  medical 
men  are  not  always  expected  to  have 
either  the  power  or  the  leisure  to  ex- 
press their  written  opinions  with  the 
terseness  and  elegance  of  professed 
literary  persons ;  but,  as  the  author 
appears  to  be  rather  severe  upon  the 
expressions  of  others  (p.  7),  we  may 
quote  one  or  two  instances  (from  a 
multitude  of  a  very  similar  character 
which  occur  in  the  book)  to  prove  that 
this  specimen  of  his  writings,  does  not 
altogether  deserve  a  place  among  the 
most  classical  of  our  medical  works. 
Take  the  follo\ving,for  instance : — "  The 
original  cause  of  no  tumor  can  possibly 
reside  in  itself  (p.  22).  "He  was  di- 
rected to  speak  as  little  as  possible, 
which  was  the  only  local  application" 
(p.  101).  "With  large  districts  of 
skin  exposed"  (p.  148).  "  1  then  ad- 
vised him  to  pursue  a  particular  plan 
of  diet,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  en- 
deavours to  give  his  stomach  exceed- 
ingly little  to  do  at  a  time,  and  to  spread 
it  over  as  large  a  surface  as  we  could 
by  previous  careful  comminution" 
(p.  98).  Now,  in  this  last  sentence, 
we  have  confusion  thrice  confounded, 
for  whether  it  is  "  the  plan  of  diet 
which  chiefly  consisted  of  endeavours" 
— the  "  exceedingly  little  to  do" — the 
stomach,  or  an  unknown  something  of 
which  no  direct  mention  is  made,  which 
was  to  be  spread  over  as  large  a  sm-face 
as  possible, — it  would  be  hazardous  to 
attempt  to  determine  except  by  conjec- 
ture !  In  the  following  sentence  also 
it  is  difllcult  to  decide  whether  the 
phraseology  or  physiology  be  the  more 


singular.  "  We  not  only  observe  that 
extremely  important  and  bulky  organs 
are  almost  wholly  employed  in  carry- 
ing out  charcoal  from  the  body,  but 
organs  whose  functions  are  otherwise 
specially  directed  all  eject  also  an 
abundance  of  this  material"  (p.  112) ; 
and  again  "  that  every  organ  being 
more  or  less  engaged  in  carrying  out 
charcoal,  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  an 
enormous  quantity"  (p.  113):  —  un- 
doubtedly we  should,  if  all  this  took 
place.  This  doctrine  appears  to  us 
to  be  so  questionable,  that  rather 
than  venture  to  announce  it  in  the 
above  manner,  we  would  even  allow 
ourselves  to  be  led  into  perpetrating 
the  assertion,  so  much  abhorred  by  the 
author,  that  a  tumor  has  been  known 
to  "disappear  spoidancotisli/"  (p.  7).. 
In  conclusion,  we  must  observe  that 
we  have  not  derived  that  satisfaction 
from  the  perusal  of  this  work  which  we 
had  been  led  to  anticipate. 


|i?ojSpttal  lllqjorts. 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 
Cases  treated  in  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
by  Benjamin  Phillips,  F.R.S.  Assis- 
tant-Surgeon. 

Diseased  testicle. — Eatirpation. 
Thomas  Warner,  set.    26,   a   coachman, 
was    admitted    into    St.     Matthew's    ward, 
Feb.  19th,  with  diseased  testicle. 

The  history  of  the  case  was  as  follows  : — 
Two  years  ago,  while  riding  without  a 
saddle,  tlie  testicle  was  jolted  upon  the 
withers  of  the  horse.  The  injury  occa- 
sioned a  good  deal  of  pain  and  i'aintness  at 
the  time,  soon  followed  by  swelling,  and 
leeches  were  applied  to  relieve  it.  Most  of 
the  pain,  and  much  of  the  swelling,  gra- 
dually subsided,  but  enough  remained  to 
induce  his  master  to  request  Mr.  White  to 
see  him.  He  found  still  some  pain,  and  the 
body  of  the  testicle  seemed  about  double  its 
natural  size.  Antiphlogistics,  counter-irri- 
tants, and  alteratives,  were  successively  em- 
ployed, Mr.  White  seeing  him  from  time  to 
time.  After  a  while,  a  steady  though  gra- 
dual enlargement  of  the  tumor  was  observed, 
whicli  nothing  controlled.  There  was  some 
pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  but  the 
spermatic  cord  continued  healthy. 

On  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  his 
appearance  indicated  ill  health,  but  whether 
from  the  condition  of  the  testicle  or  from 
causes  independent  of  that,  was  less  evident. 
There    was    some    emaciation,    and    great 
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pallor  of  the  surface ;  but  there  was  no 
clear  evidence,  bej'ond  a  little  irritability  of 
the  bowels,  that  either  the  cerebral,  the 
thoracic,  or  abdominal  organs,  were  in  a 
morbid  condition.  The  tongue  was  tolerably 
clean,  and  the  pulse  moderate  in  frequency, 
though  deficient  in  power. 

On  further  investigation  into  the  cause  of 
his  pallor,  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for 
thinking  it  was  owing  to  the  disorder  of  the 
testicle,  for  the  pain  was  not  considerable, 
and  the  disease  did  not  appear  to  be  malig- 
nant ;  but  it  was  admitted,  that  although 
not  accustomed  to  get  drunk,  his  occupa- 
tion, that  of  driving  his  master  to  public- 
houses  for  orders,  subjected  him  to  the 
temptation  of  a  glass — it  might  be  beer, 
wine,  or  spirits — at  every  jdace  of  call, 
until,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  it  frequently 
happened  that  from  ten  to  twenty  glasses  of 
different  liquors  were  drank. 

The  tumor  of  the  scrotum  was  larger  than 
a  large  clenched  fist,  and  there  was  some 
obscurity  about  the  diagnosis.  Its  surface 
was  smooth  and  elastic,  its  form  was  pear- 
like, and  the  cord  was  soft  and  apparently 
healthy. 

Feb.  24th. — A  consultation  was  held  on 
the  case,  and  it  was  determined  to  proceed 
to  operation,  but  as  there  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumor, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  operation  should  be 
commenced  by  an  exploratory  puncture,  and 
that  the  further  steps  should  be  governed  by 
the  result. 

Mr.  Phillips  passed  a  grooved  needle  into 
the  scrotum,  and  a  brownish  serous  fluid 
escaped.  A  small  trocar  was  then  passed, 
and  between  three  and  four  ounces  of  similar 
fluid  came  away.  The  bulk  of  the  tumor 
was  not  much  diminished,  and  a  certain 
feeling  of  elasticity  was  preserved.  An 
incision  was  now  made  along  the  tumor, 
extending  from  a  little  above  the  abdominal 
ring  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum ;  but 
although  the  incision  was  freely  made,  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  was  not  ex- 
posed. Before  proceeding  further,  a  punc- 
ture was  made  at  a  very  elastic  point,  but 
nothing  escaped.  The  incision  being  con- 
tinued at  that  point,  a  cavity  was  exposed 
which  contained  nearly  four  ounces  of 
somewhat  discoloured  coagulum,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  situated  under  the  tunica 
albuginea ;  and  along  this  portion  of  the 
tumor  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
was  obliterated,  and  the  substance  of  the 
testicle  was  much  condensed.  Taking  into 
account  the  dense  induration  and  hypertro- 
phy of  the  testicle,  the  long  standing  of  the 
disease,  and  the  other  circumstances  already 
alluded  to,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with 
the  extirpation  of  the  organ,  which  was 
accomplished  without  difficulty.  To  guard 
against  the  fancied  risk  of  retraction  of  the 


cord,  a  tenaculum  was  passed  through  it, 
the  section  was  made,  and  a  single  small 
artery  tied.  The  parts  were  simply  laid  to- 
gether, and  the  patient  put  to  bed.  In  the 
evening,  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  was 
secured  by  sutures  ;  the  lower  part  was  left 
to  itself. 

To  have  Liq.  Opii  Sed.  n|xx.  if  sleepless 
or  in  pain. 

23d. — Had  slept  well  without  the  opium. 
The  wound  was  in  a  satisfactory  state.  At 
the  most  depending  part  there  was  a  point 
about  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  which  ap- 
peared like  ecchymosis. 

To  have  a  poultice  laid  upon  the  point, 
and  to  have,  at  bed-time,  Ex.  Col.  C. 
gr.  iv.     Ex.  Hyoscyami,  gr.  j. 

2-lth.  —  Bowels  not  relieved.  Tongue 
clean ;  pulse  quiet.  The  point  on  the 
scrotum  looks  to-day  more  like  a  slough, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  clear. 

To  have  01.  Ricini,  ^ss.      Tinct.    Senuse 
Co.  5J.  4tis  horis,  until  the  bowels  are 
relieved ;     then    to    have    4  oz.    porter 
every   three  hours,  unless  any  counter- 
indication  occur. 
25th. — Has  had  little  sleep.     The  point 
on  the  scrotum  is  clearly  a  slough.     Pulse 
quick  :  tongue  pretty  clean. 

Sol.  Morphias  Mecon.  l)|x.  h.  s. 
26th. — Has  had  a  good  night,  but  is  low. 
Tongue  drier.     Pulse  small.     A  slight  blush 
around  the  wound.     Tendency  to  diarrhoea. 
No  abdominal  tenderness. 

To  have  Fish,  and  4  oz.  of  Port  Wine. 
27th. — Bowels  still  relaxed.  Tongue 
drier,  but  pale.  Pulse  weak.  No  epigas- 
tric or  abdominal  tenderness.  No  sickness. 
Blush  about  the  wound  extending.  Slough 
begimiing  to  be  detached. 

To  have  Sp.  Ammon.  A.  3ss.  Pulv. 
Kino  Comp.  ijss.  Conf.  Arom.  5ss. 
Inf.  Caryoph.  3Jss.  ter  die. 

28th. — Diarrhoea  unabated.  Some  nau- 
sea. Tongue  a  little  brown,  and  reddish  at 
the  edges.  No  tenderness  on  pressure. 
Blush  about -the  wound  extending. 

To  have  Acid.  Hydrocyan.  m_iv.      Potass. 
Carb.   gr.  vj.   6tis   horis.     Rice   Milk, 
and  4  oz.  of  Brandy,  instead  of  Port 
Wine. 
March  1st. — More  signs  of  gastric  irrita- 
tion.    Pulse    82.     Tongue    getting    redder, 
and  slightly  glazed.     No  tenderness  in   the 
epigastric  or  abdominal  regions  on  pressure. 
Diarrhoea  somewhat  checked.     Blush  about 
wound  much  abated.     Slough  detached. 
To  have   a  mustard  plaster  laid  on   the 
epigastrium.    To  continue othtr  means. 

2d.  —  More    sickness.      Tongue    more 
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glaaed.      Pulse  qviicker,  90  ;  no  tenderness 

on  pressure.  .  ,    ,  u    ^u 

Acting  upon  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
tongue,  rather  than  upon  any  other  sign,  it 
was  determmed  to  treat  it  as  a  case  of  gastro- 
enteric inflammation.  It  was  not  deemed 
safe  to  bleed. 

To  take   Hydr.  Chloridi,  gr.  j.      Opii, 

gr.  ss.  Otis  horis. 
The  gastric   disease  did  not  abate;    the 
emaciation   increased   rapidly,   and   on  the 
8th  he  died. 

No  opportunity  of  making  a  postmortem 
examination  was  afforded. 

Remarks.— The  matter   of  interest  in 
this   case  was  its   comparative    obscurity. 
The  impression  produced  on  some  persons 
was,  that  it  was  hydrocele;    but  it  was  not 
diaphanous,   and  therefore   it  was  probably 
hsematocele.      My  own  opinion   all  along 
was,  that  whatever  disease  there  might  be 
elsewhere,  that  the  condition  of  the  testicle 
itself  was  the    most   formidable  feature   in 
the  case.      It  turned  out  that   there  were 
about   four   ounces  of  dark   serum   in  the 
tunica  vaginalis ;  that  there  was  a  cavity  ei- 
ther in  the  substance  of  the  tunica  albuginea, 
or  between  it  and  the   testicle,   containing 
about     four     ounces     of    blood,     darkish 
coloured,     but    semi-transparent,    and    of 
the  consistency  of  jelly,  not  unlike  the  pulp 
of  a  ripe  red  gooseberry ;  that  there  was 
great  consolidation  of  the  proper  structure 
of  the  testicle,  so  great,  indeed,  as  to  destroy 
its  natural  texture ;   and  that  there  were  two 
masses  of  unsoftened  tubercle,  of  the  size  of 
a  horse  bean.     The  question  when  the  blood 
was  extravasated    is  not  easily  solved  ;   be- 
cause, in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  after  the 
accident,  the  tumor  would   seem  to    have 
been  too  small  to  have  contained  so  large  a 
coagulum ;   and  if  it  did  not  occur  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  when  and  how  did  it 
happen  ?— for  there  was  no  breaking  down 
or  softening  of  surrounding  parts.      Then, 
again,  tlie  quantity  was  large,  for  the  part 
in  which  it  was  found. 

Another  curious  point  was  the  slough  : 
it  was  seen  the  morning  after  the  operation 
extending  up  to  the  raphe.  Was  it  an  evi- 
dence of  general  want  of  power,  or  was  it 
that  the  parts  between  the  incision  and  the 
raphe  had  their  supply  of  blood  cut  off  by 
the  section  of  the  external  pudic  branches  ? 
Then  why  was  it  confined  to  a  point  not 
exceeding  half-a-crown  in  size,  and  after- 
wards thrown  off?  It  is  true,  that,  between 
the  scrotum  and  the  testicle  near  that  point, 
the  cellular  tissue  was  very  much  indurated, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  that  accounts  for  the 
circumstance. 

The  occurrence  of  gastro-enteritis  is  not  a 
very  uncommon  feature  in  such  cases. 
Without  the  ojieration,  it  might  not  have 


occurred,  but  the  powers  of  life  were  tried 
beyond  their  power  of  resistance,  and  the 
weakest  organs  were  the  first  to  suffer.  For 
years,  as  a  brewer's  coachman,  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  drive  his  master  on  his  daily 
round  of  calls,  and  at  every  house  he 
stopped,  he  took  a  glass  of  something,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  a  day  he  frequently 
took  from  fifteen  to  twenty  glasses  of  wine, 
brandy,  gin,  beer  : — the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  digestive  system  was  therefore  ready 
to  go  wrong  from  comparatively  slight 
causes ;  and  once  wrong,  the  powers  of  life 
had  not  the  energy  necessary  to  right  itself. 


Strangulated  Hernia— Operation. 

A.  G.,  aet.  36,  was  admitted  into  Nor- 
thumberland ward,  with  a  hernial  tumor, 
which  he  could  not  reduce.  The  history  of 
the  case  is  as  follows  :— For  some  years  the 
tumor  existed,  but  it  was  reduced,  and  pro- 
trusion was  prevented  by  a  truss.  During 
the  last  six  months,  however,  he  has  been 
five  times  in  the  hospital,  with  symptoms  of 
strangulation.  In  every  former  case,  by 
means  of  the  warm  bath,  and  ice  applied  to 
the  tumor,  it  has  been  reduced,  though  in 
one  instance  it  resisted  so  long  that  the  ope- 
ration was  decided  upon. 

The  patient  is  a  very  powerful  man,  in  ro- 
bust health.     The  same  measures  which  had 
succeeded  on  former  occasions  failed  on  this, 
although  steadily  used  up  to  the  fourth  day. 
At  that  time  the  abdomen  was  tense,  but 
there  was  not  much  tenderness  ;  the  tongue 
was  whitish  ;  sickness  was  constant,  but  the 
matter  thrown  up  was  merely  bilious ;  the 
pulse   was   quick;    the  countenance  good. 
All  means  havmg  been  tried  without  effect 
to  procure  stools,  and  the  sickness  having 
become  distressing,  it  was  determined,  after 
consultation,  to  proceed  to  operation.     Mr. 
White  performed  it.     A  large  incision  was 
made  along  the  tumor,   and   the   different 
structures  were  cut  through  down  to  the  sac, 
which  was  dense,  and  as  thick  as  tlie  tumca 
albuginea.     It  was  opened,  and  about  four 
ounces  of  dark-coloured  serum  escaped.  The 
gut,  of  which  there  was  five  or  six  inches  in 
the  sac,  was  extremely  turgid  and   rough. 
The  stricture  was  relieved  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  easy  passage  of  the  finger  by  the  side  of 
the  gut  into  the  abdominal  cavity.    The  gut, 
however,  could  not  be  returned,  and  thermg 
was  still  further  enlarged  more  than  once, 
and  much  patieat  and  careful  manipulation 
employed  before  the  reduction  was  accom- 

No  medicines  to  be  administered  to-night. 

April  3d.— Has  had  no  stool;  tongue 
somewhat  more  coated  than  last  night ;  belly 
rather  tense,  but  no  sickness. 

To  have  an  enema  of  Ol.  Olivse,  Jij. ; 
Gruel  Oj. 
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4th. — Bowels  were  relieved  ;  he  is  in  all 
respects  better. 

5th. — There  is  a  blush  around  the  wound  ; 
tongue  rather  more  coated. 

To  have  Hyd.  Chlor.  gr.  ijss.  ;  Ext.  Col. 
C.  gr.  iij.  h.  n. 

6th. — In  all  respects  going  on  favourably  ; 
bowels  relieved  ;  tongue  less  coated, 

7th. — Wound  less  threatening  ;  beginning 
to  discharge.  From  this  time  all  went 
on  well,  and  he  was  discharged  cured, 
May  4th. 

Remarks. — It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  two  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  so  ex- 
actly similar,  and  at  the  same  time  so  unfre- 
quent  in  their  occurrence,  should  be  in  the 
same  ward  at  the  same  time. 

The  present  patient  had  been  admitted 
into  the  hospital  five  times  in  the  last 
four  months,  with  symptoms  of  stran- 
gulated hernia.  He  was  a  powerful 
man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  the  tumor  ;  he  had  means  to  pur- 
chase a  proper  truss,  and  went  to  good 
makers ;  he  did  not  use  any  violent  exertion 
in  his  business,  and  yet  once  a  fortnight  the 
intestine  descended.  On  two  former  occa- 
sions two  days  passed  before  reduction  was 
accomplished,  and  then  it  seemed  to  yield  to 
the  use  of  ice. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  expected  it 
to  yield  as  before,  but  we  were  disappointed. 
As  in  the  former  case,  it  was  the  non-occur- 
rence of  stools,  and  the  constant  sickness, 
which  determined  the  operation.  Although 
four  days  had  elapsed  since  the  descent  of 
the  intestine,  there  was  very  little  abdominal 
tenderness,  the  pulse  was  not  much  accele- 
rated, and  the  countenance  afforded  no  indi- 
cation of  peritoneal  mischief. 

The  sac  was  extremely  thick,  almost  ten- 
dinous in  its  character;  it  contained  full 
four  ounces  of  light  coloured  serum  ;  the  in- 
testine was  greatly  gorged  with  blood,  and 
had  a  solid  rugous  flesh-like  feel.  The 
stricture  was  freely  incised,  so  that  the  finger 
could  be  passed  by  the  side  of  the  intestine, 
but  very  great  difficulty  was  experienced,  as 
in  the  former  case,  in  returning  the  gut. 
Indeed,  Mr.  White,  with  his  great  expe- 
rience, had  never  known  an  instance  of  the 
same  amount  and  kind  of  difficulty  as  was 
experienced  in  the  return  of  the  intestine  in 
this  and  the  former  case.  In  both  cases, 
too,  there  was  the  same  absence  of  pressing 
symptoms,  although,  from  the  state  of  the 
gut,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  opera- 
tion was  delayed  as  long  as  was  consistent 
with  the  patient's  safety. 


^locccDings  of  <^odctics. 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1S45. 
Dr.  Georoe  Burrows  in  the  Chair. 

Case  of  Intussusception,  in  which  the  inius- 
suscepted  jyortion  of  bowel  sloughed 
away,  and  vjas  voided  by  the  Rectum. — 
Recovery  of  the  patient.  By  S.  J. 
Jeaffreson,  M.B.  and  L.M.  Cantab. ; 
Physician  to  the  Chelsea,  Belgrave,  and 
Brompton  Dispensary. 
The  case  was  that  of  a  young  man,  fet.  17, 
to  whom  the  author  was  called  on  the  26th 
Mav,  1844.  He  was  labouring  under  gene- 
ral febrile  symptoms ;  there  was  an  anxious 
expression  of  countenance ;  the  abdomen 
not  tender  on  pressure,  but  becoming  tym- 
panitic. Nothing  could  be  retained  on  the 
stomach  ;  the  matters  vomited  had  a  grass- 
green  appearance.  There  was  painful  tenes- 
mus, but  no  evacuations.  Calomel  and 
opium,  purgatives  of  senna,  croton-oil,  &c. 
with  turpentine  clysters,  were  used  up  to  the 
28th,  without  success.  On  that  day,  the 
author  considered  that  decided  symptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the  bowel  and  ])eritoneum. 
had  set  in.  The  belly  was  generally  tender, 
especially  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  where 
a  distinct  hard  tumefaction  was  observed. 
Leeches,  fomentations,  &c.  were  used  in 
addition  to  the  other  means,  but  no  evacua- 
tions took  place  till  the  31st,  when  there 
were  very  copious  and  offensive  discharges 
from  the  bowels,  and  the  vomiting  ceased. 
From  this  date  the  patient  gradually  re- 
covered. Copious  evacuations  took  place, 
charged  with  gelatinous-looking  mucus,  and 
on  one  occasion  a  small  quantity  of  blood. 

On  the  8th  June,  there  was  discharged 
from  the  bowels  what  the  author  supposed 
to  be  either  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine, 
or  a  cast  of  it  (of  coagulable  lymph) ;  it 
was  about  2|  or  3  inches  in  length,  and  of  a 
tubular  form  ;  smelt  horribly  putrid,  and 
one  or  two  minute  points  presented  the 
appearance  of  sphacelus.  After  this,  with 
some  slight  interruption,  the  patient  re- 
covered. 

The  substance  voided  was  examined  under 
the  microsco)>e  by  ISIr.  Toynbee,  who  stated 
that  he  found  cellular  tissue,  traces  of  blood- 
vessels and  nerves,  and  epithelium.  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  who  also  examined  it,  thought 
that  involuntary  muscular  fibre  might  also 
be  detected,  but  could  not  speak  positively, 
from  the  preparation  having  been  placed  in 
spirits  of  wine  for  some  time. 

The  author  draws  attention  to  one  point 
in  the  treatment,  viz.  the  abstinence  from 
any  active    depletion   on   the   28th,   when 
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symptoms  of  inflammation  had  decidedly 
set  in.  At  this  period,  he  observes,  a  free 
evacuation  of  blood  would  probably  have 
reduced  the  inflamraatorj'  action,  and  re- 
lieved the  immediate  sufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  but  it  might  also  have  masked  the 
symptoms,  and  checked  the  reparative  pro- 
cesses of  adhesive  inflammation,  on  which 
the  recovery  of  the  patient  depended. 

Dr.  Webster  was  of  opinion  with  the 
author  of  the  paper,  that  cases  of  recovery 
after  the  sloughing  away  of  a  portion  of  the 
intestinal  tube  were  very  rare.  He  himself, 
however,  had  met  with  a  reiiiarkable  instance 
of  the  kind  (in  consultation  with  Dr.  Webster 
of  Dulwich)  in  which  twenty-five  inches  of 
intestine  came  away,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
The  preparation  of  the  case  was  in  University 
College  Museum. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  could  not  agree 
that  cases  like  that  detailed  in  the  paper 
were  remarkably  uncommon,  altliough  they 
might  be  rare  in  the  experience  of  any  single 
individual.  Similar  cases  were  recorded  in 
the  British  and  Foreign  journals.  In  tropi- 
cal climates  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  even  a  foot  or  more  of  intestine  to  come 
away  in  severe  cases  of  dysentery.  It  would 
seem  almost  as  if  this  were  the  mode  es- 
tablished by  nature  to  effect  a  cure.  He 
referred  to  some  cases  published  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  Bombay,  in  which  as  much  as  two 
or  three  feet  of  intestine  were  thrown  off, 
and  the  patient  recovered. 

Dr.  BuRROAVs  suggested  that  any  surgeon 
who  had  practised  in  the  tropics  might  give 
some  valuable  information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  FiTZ MAURICE  had  practi.sed  many 
years  in  Ceylon,  w-here  severe  sloughing  dy- 
sentery was  very  common  among  the  native 
soldiery.  Europeans  generally  escaped  this 
formidable  disease.  It  was  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  six,  eight,  or  even  eighteen 
inches  of  intestine  to  slough  away,  and  yet 
recovery  take  place.  In  the  Museum  at 
Woolwich  are  many  preparations  illustrative 
of  this  fact. 

Dr.  Wehster  had  confined  his  obser- 
vations in  regard  to  the  rarity  of  this  affection 
to  this  country ;  he  knew  it  was  compara- 
tively frequent  in  tropical  climates. 

Dr.  Gregory  referred  to  a  discussion 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  Society  some 
short  time  since,  on  cases  of  tubular 
formations  expelled  from  the  bowels.  The 
preparation  of  the  present  case  appeared  to 
resemble  those  formations,  and  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  in  what  particulars  it  differed 
from  them. 

Dr.  Burrows  observed  that  Dr.  Jeaffre- 
son  had  of  course  depended  on  the  micros- 
copical examination  of  the  prej)aration  as 
made  by  Mr.  Toynbee.     That  examination 


detected  the   presence  of  epithelium  cells, 
vessels,  and  involuntary  muscular  fibres. 

On  a  Systolic  Murmur  in  the  Pulmonary 
Artery,  and  its  Application  to  Diagnosis. 
By  Edward  Latham  Ormerod,  Scho- 
lar of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  [Com- 
municated by  George  Burrows,  5iJ).] 
The  general  object  of  this  jjaper  was  to 
show  the  existence  of  a  murmur  in  the  pul- 
monarj-  artery  in  certain  cases,  and  to  draw 
some  inferences  as  to  the  nature  of  such 
cases.  A  murmur  was  presumed  to  have 
its  seat  in  this  artery  when  it  could  be 
traced  from  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum  in 
a  line  from  the  third  intercostal  space,  or  a 
little  higher,  towards  the  middle  of  the  left 
clavicle  for  about  2  or  2^^  inches.  To  pre- 
vent any  collusion  from  alteration  of  the 
size  or  situation  of  the  heart,  or  confusion  of 
sounds,  cases  of  recent  disease  only  w-ere 
employed,  and  of  these  only  such  as  allowed 
tlie  murmur  in  the  pulmonary  artery  to  \k. 
accurately  defined  at  one  time  or  other. 

There  were  two  classes  of  these  ;  those, 
namely,  in  which  some  or  all  of  the  mur- 
murs had  disappeared  during  the  progress  of 
the  case,  and  those  where  no  change  had 
occurred  so  long  as  the  patients  continued 
under  observation.  The  different  observa- 
tions made  of  these  cases  were  registered  in 
a  tabular  form,  which  the  nature  of  the 
thing  did  not  allow  being  read  to  the  So- 
ciety. The  numerical  analysis  of  the  cases, 
as  far  as  the  murmurs  were  concerned,  will 
not  allow  of  abridgment,  but  it  was  shown 
that  the  murmur  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  develope  itself,  and 
the  last  to  disappear. 

The  cases  were  next  considered  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  during  which  the 
murmur  api)eared.  They  seemed  generally 
divisible  into  two  classes,  namely,  into 
anaemia,  with  its  kindred  maladies,  and  acute 
rheumatism.  The  former  class  were  passed 
lightly  over  to  allow  more  time  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  latter,  on  which,  indeed, 
the  practical  interest  of  the  paper  rests. 

It  appears  that  a  murmur  in  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  may,  in  an  enormous  majority 
of  cases,  be  considered  independent  of 
organic  disease  ;  and  further,  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  cause  producing  a  murmur 
in  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  identical 
with  that  ])roducing  a  murmur  in  the  aorta. 
It  is  generally  admitted,  as  far  as  concerns 
adults,  that  murmurs  are  producible  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  attenuation  of  the  blood, 
and  such  attenuation  is  known  to  attend 
acute  rheumatism,  depletion,  and  the  use  of 
mercury,  as  well  as  chlorosis.  So  there  is 
at  least  a  possible  cause  of  a  murmur  in 
operation  in  these  cases.  All  this,  iiow- 
cver,  is  to  be  viewed  with  great  suspicion, 
when  we  remember  the  frequency  with  which 
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the  valves  of  the  heart  really  are  affected  in 
acute  rheumatism,  and  consider  that  there 
may  be  an  anaemic  nnirmur  in  the  pulmonaiy 
artery  at  the  same  time  as  an  organic  one  in 
the  aorta. 

A  general  probability  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
applicable  to  an  individual  acute  case,  so 
that  the  recognition  of  this  murmur  cannot 
help  us  much  under  such  circumstances : 
but  when  the  acute  stage  is  past,  we  may 
find  in  it  a  means  of  discrimination  between 
the  general  and  local  effects  of  disease,  the 
curable  and  the  incurable.  The  diagnosis 
between  functional  and  organic  murmurs  of 
the  heart,  so  far  as  the  auscultatory  signs 
are  concerned,  rests  chiefly  on  the  variable 
or  fixed  situation  of  those  murmurs.  The 
•value  of  this  sign  turns  on  its  allowing  us  a 
more  extended  field  of  observation,  and  for 
a  lengthened  period.  The  acknowledged 
diflSculty  of  the  subject  renders  us  willing  to 
accept  the  assistance  of  a  sign  which  is 
offered,  not  in  disparagement  of  what  we 
already  employ,  but  in  aid  of  them. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  remarled  that  it 
was  hardly  fair  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
paper  just  read  until  something  more  than 
the  abstract  was  before  them,  and  time  could 
be  given  for  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
cases  and  tables.  It  appeared  that  the 
author  assumed,  as  a  fundamental  truth,  a 
certain  mode  of  diagnosis  between  pulmonary 
and  aortic  valvular  murmurs.  This  mode  of 
diagnosis  had  chietiy  originated  with  him, 
Dr.  WUliams,  and  he  wished  to  shew  how 
far  extended  experience  had  shown  it  to  be 
correct,  and  how  far  it  led  him  to  dissent 
from  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author. 
If  a  murmur  with  the  first  sound  be  heard 
at  mid-sternum,  and  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  sternum  and  also  in  the  arteries  of  the 
neck,  it  undoubtedly  must  be  an  obstructive 
aortic  murmur,  no  matter  whether  loudest 
at  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum  or  at  the 
right ;  for  in  different  cases  it  may  be  lieard  in 
each  situation  according  to  variable  circum- 
stances in  the  position  of  the  heart,  the 
density  of  the  overlapping  lungs,  and  other 
matters.  But  because  aortic  munnurs  often 
have  these  completely  distinct  characters,  it 
did  not  follow  that  they  should  always  have 
them,  or  that  a  murmur  heard  at  mid- 
sternum,  and  not  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck, 
must  be  a  pulmonic  murmur.  When  an 
aortic  murmur  was  weak,  it  might  be  heard 
at  the  mid-sternum,  yet  not  be  loud  enough 
to  reach  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  but  when 
made  louder  by  any  thing  exciting  the  actions 
of  the  heart,  then  it  was  heard  in  the  neck, 
and  shewed  *its  aortic  origin.  This  was 
commonly  the  case  in  anemia,  in  which  the 
loose  ill-filled  state  of  the  arteries  made  them 
bad  conductors  of  sound,  and  this  he  sus- 
pected would  apply  to  most  of  the  cases  de- 


I  scribed  by  Mr.  Ormerod  as  those  of  pulmo- 
nary murmurs  :  that  they  are  to  be  heard 
over  the  valve,  and  in  a  line  of  two  and  a  half 
I  inches  upwards,  and  to  the  left,  he,  Dr.  W. 
could  find  neither   anatomical  nor    clinical 
reason  for  assenting  to.      He  did  not,  how- 
I  ever,  deny  the  possibility  of  diagnosticating 
I  pulmonary  murmurs,  but  it  must  be  on  other 
grounds,    which   he   would    specify.       If  a 
murmur  were  heard  at  the  mid-sternum,  and 
!  not  below  the  left  breast,  or  at  the  top  of 
I  the  sternum,  or  in  the  neck,  where,  never- 
,  theless,   the   natural   double   sound   of  the 
!  heart  was  still  heard,  that  murmur  might  be 
1  judged  to  be   pulmonary.     Such  a  sign  he 
i  had  met  with  but  rarely  in  cases  of  heart 
I  disease — not  perhaps  in  more  than  six  cases — 
i  and  this  corresponded   with  the  infrequency 
I  of  pulmonic  valvular  lesions  as  found  after 
I  death.     But  he  had  heard  it  in  connection 
with  lung  disease,  sometimes  with  a  bellows 
sound,  diffused  at  the  root  of  the  lung.     In 
all    common   cases    mid-sternum   murmurs 
had  their  seat  in  the  aortic  valves,  and  unless 
Mr.  Ormerod  could  bring  further  evidence 
that   his  were   not  of  this  description,   he 
(Dr.  W.)  would  not  admit  even  the  grounds 
of  his  argument. 

Dr.  Copland  had  been  glad  to  hear  the 
remarks  just  made  by  Dr.  Williams,  because, 
some  years  since,  he  (Dr.  C.)  had  differed 
in  opinion  with  him  in  respect  to  the  value 
of  the  situation  of  murmur  in  the  diagnosis 
of  disease  of  the  heart.  The  remarks  of  Dr. 
Williams  bore  out  his  (Dr.  C.'s)  observa- 
tions in  his  Dictionary,  under  the  article 
"  Heart." 

Dr.  Burrows  obsei-ved,  that  Mr.  Orme- 
rod's  observations  referred  chieliy  to  mur- 
mur from  functional  causes,  such  as  the 
state  of  the  blood,  and  not  to  organic  dis- 
ease. Although  structural  disease  of  the 
pulmonic  valves  was  veiy  rare,  functional 
causes  were  more  common,  and  might  cause 
murmurs  in  the  pulmonary  valves. 

Dr.  Copland  observed,  that  the  difiB- 
culty  of  determining  the  exact  seat  of  the 
murmur  in  these  cases  arose  from  the  heart 
being  hable  to  be  displaced  from  vaiious 
causes. 

Dr.  Williams  said,  that  the  only  two 
common  causes  of  what  were  called  func- 
tional murmurs,  were  a  thin  state  of  the 
blood,  and  inflammatory  irritation  of  the 
orifice  of  the  heart.  Each  of  these  would 
operate  more  on  the  aortic  than  on  the  pul- 
monary orifice.  Thinness  of  blood  would 
take  effect  at  both  orifices,  but  most  at  that 
orifice  through  which  the  gush  of  blood  was 
most  forcible,  and  that  was  the  aortic.  In- 
flammatory irritation  would  take  most  effect 
at  the  aortic  opening,  not  only  for  the  same 
reason,  but  also  because  inflammation  there 
was  so  much  more  common  than  in  the  pul- 
monic orifice. 
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Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson  considered 
that  some  of  the  arguments  in  the  paper 
were  Hable  to  a  source  of  fallacy  ;  inasmuch 
as  aortic  murmurs  might  be  sometimes  so 
peculiar  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  of  their 
originating  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  In 
support  of  this,  he  referred  to  the  case  of  a 
young  woman  whom  he  had  occasionally 
seen  during  the  last  three  or  four  months, 
and  in  whose  chest  a  murmur  was  audible 
between  the  base  of  the  heart  and  the  cla- 
vicle. It  was  not  heard  over  the  carotids  or 
right  side  of  the  sternum,  but  was  most  dis- 
tinct in  the  second  intercostal  space  an  inch 
or  more  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  It  was 
thought  at  first  to  depend  on  some  cause  in- 
terfering with  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  but 
Other  symptoms  contradicted  this  opinion, 
and  the  murmur  soon  after  disappeared,  be- 
ing suspended  by  the  sound  of  the  passing 
respiration  occasioned  by  a  large  imperfectly 
filled  cavity  in  the  lungs.  After  death  the 
heart  was  found  situated  higher  up  than 
usual.  It  was  healthy,  as  were  the  arteries, 
in  every  particular.  There  was  a  cavity 
near  the  ape.v  of  the  left  lung,  and  conside- 
rable deposit  of  lymph  on  the  pleura,  espe- 
cially where  that  membrane  was  in  contact 
with  the  pericardium.  This  case  illustrated 
the  difficulty  of  determining  with  precision 
whether  a  murmur,  from  whatever  cause 
occasioned,  originated  in  the  aorta  or  in  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

Mr.  Oii.MEROD  said,  that  in  his  cases  the 
murmurs  were  certainly  not  in  the  aorta. 
If  not  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  where  were 
they  .'  The  situation  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery allowed  its  murmurs  to  be  heard  as 
clearly  as  did  that  of  the  aorta ;  that  such 
murmur  could  be  heard  was  i)roved  in  the 
only  two  cases  of  disease  of  the  pulmonary 
valves  with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  in 
these  cases,  a  correct  diagnosis  had  been 
formed  by  following  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Hope.  One  of  these  prejiarations  was 
in  St.  Bartholomew's  Museum,  the  other  in 
that  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Williams  considered  that  Mr,  Or- 
irierod  had  not  answered  the  objections  he 
had  made  to  the  seat  of  the  murnmrs  in  the 
oases. 

Mr.  Ormkrod  remarked,  that  the  cases 
only  could  be  judged  of  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  recorded  facts.  He  believed 
all  sources  of  fallacy  had  been  avoided.  It 
had  been  found  in  all  the  cases,  that  a  mur- 
mur could  be  heard  in  the  situation  de- 
scribed, and  the  position  of  the  apex  and 
signoid  valves  had  been  carefully  ascertained. 

Dr.  KiNO.sro.v  said,  that  in  determining 
on  the  exact  locality  of  a  murmur  in  the 
cheat,  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  conside- 
ration the  history  of  the  case,  as  well  aa  the 
locality  and  character  of  the  murmur.  Cha- 
racteristic differences  existed  between  atfec- 


tions  of  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  heart. 
Thus,  the  previous  occurrence  of  rheumatic 
inflammation  favoured  the  idea  of  disease  of 
the  left  side,  the  previous  occurrence  of 
chronic  disease  of  the  lungs  made  it  jirobable 
that  the  murmur  depended  on  dilatation  of 
the  heart's  right  orifice,  produced  by  ob- 
struction to  the  discharge  of  their  blood  into 
the  lungs.  In  forming  our  diagnosis,  we 
must  also  take  into  account  the  condition  of 
the  pulse,  the  carotids,  and  the  jugular. 

Dr.  Burrows  would  remind  the  Society 
that  Mr.  Ormerod  did  not  attempt  to  lay 
down  any  rule  with  regard  to  the  diagnosis 
of  diseases  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
He  (Dr.  B.)  had  been  rather  surprised  that 
Dr.  Williams  had  found  a  difficulty  in  decid- 
ing on  the  presence  of  a  murmur  at  the  ori- 
fice of  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  might 
be  somewhat  difficult  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  disease,  but  in  recent  cases,  like 
those  detailed  in  the  paper,  it  was  sufficiently 
easy.  He  believed  that  in  these  cases  it  had 
been  shown  that  the  murmur  was  in  the 
pulmonary  artery.  He  had  found,  in  cases 
of  rheumatic  fever,  a  murmur  at  the  orifice 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  not  previously  de- 
scribed. He  thought  the  paper  a  valuable 
one. 

Dr.  Tavlor  considered  that  Dr.  Williams 
had  scarcely  done  justice,  in  respect  to  the 
seat  of  the  murmur,  to  one  of  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  the  paper  as  having  oc- 
curred in  several  of  the  cases  detailed.  It 
was  stated  that  a  murmur  was  heard  from 
the  left  side  of  the  sternum  over  the  base  of 
the  heart  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a  half  or 
three  inches,  in  a  line  down  from  that  point, 
to  the  middle  of  the  left  clavicle.  Now,  if 
this  murmur  were  in  the  aorta,  the  fact  of 
its  being  heard  so  far  along  the  arch  of  the 
vessel  rendered  it  probable  that  it  would  be 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  same  time 
in  other  arteries  of  the  neck.  If  it  were 
seated  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  when  we 
remembered  the  direction  of  that  vessel,  and 
its  deep  course  in  the  chest  beneath  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  we  should,  perhaps,  see  reason 
to  think  that  a  murmur  which  could  be  heard 
in  this  vessel  so  far  to  the  left  of  the  ster- 
num must  have  been  so  loud,  that  if  it  had 
originated  in  the  aortic  valves  it  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  transmitted  into  the  ves- 
sels of  the  neck  at  the  same  time.  He  (juite 
agreed,  however,  with  Dr.  Williams,  in  opi- 
nion, tiiat  the  circumstance  of  a  murmur  be- 
ing heard  at  the  middle  of  the  stenmm, 
without  at  the  same  time  being  heard  in  the 
neck,  did  not  necennarily  prove  that  it  was 
not  seated  in  the  aortic  valves.  He  ofl'ered 
no  opinion  on  the  diagnosis  of  the  cases  de- 
tailed, which  recjuired  to  be  carefully  exa- 
mined. He  might  observe,  that  in  the  course 
of  some  years  he  had  never  yet  met  with  a 
murmur  which  was  proved  to  have  its  seat 
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either  in  the  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
or  in  the  tricuspid  valve.  He  had  seen  dis- 
ease of  these  valves  after  death,  which  might 
have  given  rise  to  such  a  murmur,  but  the 
heart  had  not  been  examined  during  life. 


ittelitcal  Jintclligenfe. 


LEEDS  MEMORIAL. 

To   the    Right    Honourable     Sir    James 

Graham,  Baronet,  Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Home  Department. 
Memorial  of  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  legally 

qualified  Practitioners  of  Medicine  residing 

in  the  Borough  of  Leeds, 
Sheweth, 

That,  whilst  your  Memorialists  regret 
that  you  should  have  found  it  expedient  to 
recommend  the  grant  of  a  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration to  the  General  Practitioners,  they 
nevertheless  regard  the  Bill  (as  amended  by 
the  Committee;,  for  regulating  the  Profession 
of  Physic  and  Surgery,  as  a  measure  of  vast 
importance  to  the  future  well-being  of  the 
profession,  and  earnestly  hope  you  will 
persevere  in  your  endeavours  to  obtain  for 
it  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  during  the 
present  session  of  parliament. 

That  the  Provisions  of  the  Bill,  which 
your  Memorialists  regard  with  the  greatest 
interest,  are — the  establishment  of  the 
Council  of  Health — the  institution  of  one 
common  portal  for  the  entrance  of  all  future 
members  of  the  Medical  Profession ;  the 
adoption  of  a  more  advanced  age  lor  their 
admission  ;  the  requirement  that  all  persons 
who  shall  hereafter  enter  the  Profession  of 
Physic  and  Surgery  shall  have  been  engaged 
at  least  five  years  in  the  study  of  Medicine  ; 
and  the  Registration  of  all  Medical  Practi- 
tioners. 

That  they  regard  those  Provisions  of  such 
importance,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  occupy 
your  attention  by  referring  to  some  details 
of  the  Bill  which  they  hope  to  see  modihed 
in  its  progress  through  the  Committee. 

That  your  Memorialists  again  most  re- 
spectfully desire  to  tender  to  you  the  ex- 
pression of  their  gratitude  for  the  attention 
which  you  have  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Medical  Profession. 

Dated  second  of  June,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty- 
five. 

Joseph  Prince  Garlick,  Chairman, 

George  Bulmeb,  Secretary. 

PNEUMATIC  enema  APPARATUS. 

We  are  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  a  newly  invented  Enema 
Apparatus,  made  by  Philp  and  Wicker,  of 


St.  James's  Street.  \Ye  have  had  an  ojipor- 
tunity  of  inspecting  this  instrument,  and  to 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  an 
apparatus  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  found  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  instrument. 
It  consists  of  a  condensing  air-syringe,  en- 
closed within  a  cylindrical  vessel,  into  which 
the  enema  is  put,  the  syringe  being  unscrewed 
and  removed  for  that  purpose.  At  the 
lower  part  is  the  tube,  commanded  by  a 
stop-cock.  On  raisint;  the  piston  and  re 
turning  it,  the  valves  are  so  arranged  that  a 
quantity  of  air  is  forced  into  the  vessel ;  and, 
if  the  stop-cock  below  be  open,  an  equal 
quantity  of  liquid  is  thrown  out.  Each 
stroke  of  the  piston  being  equal  to  an  ounce 
of  liquid,  the  exact  quantity  of  enema  em- 
ployed is  at  once  determined.  The  air  may 
be  condensed  in  the  vessel  to  any  degree 
before  the  apparatus  is  brought  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  patient ;  and  the  opening  of  the 
stop-cock  ensures  a  continuous  flow  of  the 
liquid,  the  force  being  entirely  under  the 
command  of  the  operator.  No  liquid  can 
at  any  time  escape  from  the  containing  vessel, 
or  enter  into  the  syringe  :  it  is  the  elasticity 
of  the  condensed  air  which  is  the  acting 
power,  and  not  the  mechanical  descent  of  the 
piston.  Owing  to  this,  no  air  can  ever  be 
thrown  up  with  the  liquid.  The  instrument 
can  be  easily  cleaned,  and  appears  not  likely 
to  get  out  of  order.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  principle  of  this  kind  should  not  be  applied 
to  the  stomach-pump. 


Corrc^ponijcncc. 


VISION  THROUGH  A  PIN-HOLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Dr.  Jago,  in  his  ingenious  communicatioa 
on  "  Points  in  the  Physiology  and  Diseases 
of  the  Eye"  (Med.  Gaz.,  Vol.  xxxvi.  p.  62), 
says,  "  Physical  writers  on  optics,  as  far  as 
1  have  been  enabled  to  refer,  do  not  notice 
magnifying  by  a  pin-hole  at  all."  May  not 
the  reason  be,  that  they  do  not  believe  any 
real  magnification  of  an  object  to  be  produced 
by  looking  through  a  pin-hole  ?  Henleand 
Dr.  Jago  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  ;  but 
what  is  the  proof  ? 

The  author  of  the  article  "  Microscope," 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  says — "  Take  any 
minute  object,  a  very  small  insect,  for 
instance,  held  on  a  pin,  or  gummed  to  a  ^ 
slip  of  glass  ;  then  present  it  to  a  strong  light, 
and  look  at  it  through  the  finest  needle-hole 
in  a  blackened  card  placed  about  an  inch 
before  it.  The  insect  will  appear  quite  dis- 
tinct,  and  about  ten  times  larger  than  its 
natural  size.  Then  suddenly  withdraw  the 
card,  without  disturbing  the  object,  which 
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will  instantly  become  indistinct  and  nearly 
invisible.  The  reason  is,  that  the  naked  eye 
cannot  see  at  so  small  a  distance  as  one  inch. 
But  the  card  with  the  hole  having  enabled 
the  eye  to  approach  within  an  inch,  and  to 
see  distinctly  at  that  distance,  is  thus  proved 
to  be  as  decidedly  a  magnifying  instrument 
as  any  lens  or  combination  of  lenses." 

The  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  might 
perhaps  lead  one  to  suppose  the  author  to 
have  adopted  the  view  held  by  Henle  and 
Dr.  Jago,  that  there  is  a  real  magnification 
effected  by  the  pin-hole  ;  but  on  looking 
into  the  previous  paragraph  we  find  that  this 
is  not  the  case,  but  that  he  attributes  the 
improvement  in  vision  produced  by  placing 
the  object  in  a  focus  of  a  simple  microscope, 
as  well  as  that  which  is  effected  by  looking 
through  a  pin-hole,  to  the  same  cause ;  viz. 
the  nearness  of  the  object  to  the  eye.  "  The 
glasses,"  says  he,  "  applied  to  the  eye  during 
the  approach  of  ten  inches  to  one  inch,  would 
have  done  nothing  more  than  had  been  pre- 
viously done  by  the  eye  itself  during  the 
approach  of  fifty  feet  to  one  foot.  In  both 
cases  the  magnifying  is  effected  really  by  the 
approach,  the  lenses  merely  rendering  the 
latter  periods  of  the  approach  compatible 
with  distinct  vision." 

The  very  same  view  of  vision  through  a 
simple  microscope  and  through  a  pin-hole 
is  to  be  found  in  Smith's  "  Optics," 
Mackenzie's  "Physiology  of  Vision,"  and 
most  optical  authors,  the  magnifying  effect 
being  always  attributed  merely  to  the 
diminished  distance  at  which  the  object  is 
viewed. 

"  A  minute  object,"  says  Smith,  "  seen 
distinctly  through  a  small  glass  by  the  ej'e 
put  close  to  it,  appears  so  much  greater 
than  it  would  do  to  the  naked  eye,  placed 
at  the  least  distance  from  whence  it  ap- 
pears sufficiently  distinct,  as  this  latter 
distance  is  greater  than  the  former ;  for, 
having  put  your  eye  close  to  the  glass,  in 
order  to  see  as  much  of  the  object  as  possi- 
ble at  one  view,  remove  the  object  to  and 
fro  till  it  appears  most  distinctly.  Then, 
conceiving  the  glass  to  be  removed,  and  a 
thin  plate,  with  a  pin-hole  in  it,  to  be  put 
in  its  ])lace,  the  object  will  appear  distinct, 
and  as  large  as  before,  when  seen  through 
the  glass,  only  not  so  bright." — Coinpleie 
Syntem  of  Optics,  ]i.  37. 

"  If  we  bring  a  pin-hole  in  a  card  before 
the  eye,"  says  Mackenzie,  "  a  small  object 
held  near  the  eye  appears  much  clearer, 
because  the  hole,  by  permitting  only  the 
*  central  or  least  diverging  rays  of  each  pencil 
to  pass,  diminishes  the  magnitude  of  the 
circles  of  dissipation  on  the  retina,  and  thus 
ensures  a  distinct  impression.  The  image 
on  the  retina  is  not  enlarged  ;  but,  however 
small  the  real  distance  of  the  object,  it  seems 
removed,  when  viewed  in  this  manner,  to  the 


distance  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  or  to  be 
brought  within  the  limits  of  distinct  vision. 
This  affords  the  only  explanation  why  an 
object  appears  magnified,  and  the  means  by 
which  we  can  ascertain  the  degree  in  which 
it  appears  magnified,  not  only  on  being 
viewed  through  a  pin-hole,  but  when  seen 
through  a  single  microscope.  Thus,  if  the 
object  is  really  half  an  inch  from  the  eye, 
and  appears  as  if  it  were  seven  inches  distant, 
its  diameter  will  seem  enlarged  in  the  same 
proportion  as  its  distance,  that  is,  fourteen 
times." — Physiology  of  Vision,  p.  285. 

In  opposition  to  the  general  opinion, 
Ilenle  and  Dr.  Jago  maintain  that  there  is  a 
real  magnification  of  the  image  on  the  retina 
of  objects  seen  through  a  pin-hole,  beyond 
what  the  approximation  of  the  object  to  the 
eye  would  produce.  In  common,  perhaps, 
with  some  of  your  other  readers,  I  should 
feci  obliged  to  Dr.  Jago  if  he  would  state 
the  grounds  for  such  doctrine. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Medical  Student. 

Belfast,  May  23, 1845. 


^elections  from  3iournn[g. 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

ON  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF 
INTERMENT  OF  EXHUMED  BONES.  BY 
DR.  SCHUBERT,  OF  DRAMBURG. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1843,  I  was  re- 
quested to  examine  a  human  rib  which  had 
been  dug  up  in  a  cellar,  and  to  give  an 
opinion  whether  it  had  been  buried  for  a 
longer  period  than  twenty  years.  The 
question  arose  in  relation  to  a  crime  which 
it  was  supposed  had  been  committed  some 
time  before.  The  rib,  which  was  found  with 
other  bones  in  a  somewliat  damp  soil  of  sand 
and  chalk,  had  belonged  to  an  individual 
about  twenty-one  years  old.  According 
to  Wagner  (Jahresber  ilber  die  praet.  Unter- 
richts,  Austalt  u.  s.  w.  S.  31),  the  body  of 
an  adult,  buried  in  a  common  coffin,  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  skull  and  thigh-bones, 
and  sometimes  the  ossa  humeri,  entirely 
destroyed  in  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The 
same  author  states  that  putrefaction  takes 
place  most  ra])idly  in  a  sandy  soil.  The 
rib  given  to  me  for  examination  could  hardly 
have  been  buried  for  twenty  years.  The  old 
house,  on  the  site  of  which  the  cellar  was 
made,  had  stood  for  upwards  of  a  century; 
and  within  the  last  thirty  years  had  been  in- 
habited by  a  man  still  living.  While  con- 
sidering the  difficulty  of  the  question,  for  the 
solution  of  which  I  found  but  little  as- 
sistance in  the  writings  of  Giintz,  Most, 
Burdach,  Orfila,  and  Lesueur,  on  the  exhu- 
mation  of  tlic  dead,  a  second  well-preserved 
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rib,  evidently  belonging  to  a  very  old  woman, 
was  discovered  in  the  same  spot ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  another,  belonging  to  a  child  about 
two  or  three  years  old.  The  vertebrte  of 
this  child  were  also  found  in  good  condition. 
According  to  Wagner,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  bones  of  so  j-oung  a  child  could  have 
been  preserved  in  the  ground  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  Subsequently  eight  more  ribs 
were  dug  up,  and  some  old  people  then  re- 
membered that  in  the  building  of  two  neigh- 
bouring houses,  many  years  before,  five 
other  ribs  had  been  found.  Those  which 
were  now  disinterred  were  found  lying  in 
one  row,  the  bodies  being  with  the  face 
towards  the  east;  and  I  felt  satisfied,  on 
attentively  examining  the  locality,  that  they 
must  have  been  deposited  there  before  tiie 
building  of  the  ancient  house  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  place  had  ])robably  been 
formerly  used  as  a  grave-yard.  From  the 
chronicle  of  Dramburg,  it  was  certain  that 
this  must  have  been  at  least  as  far  back  as 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  therefore  this  exhumed  rib  must  have 
been  lying  two  hundred  years  in  the  ground  ! 
— Casper's  Wocfiensc/trifi,  Jan.  1845. 

[Remarks. — This  extract  shows  that  it  is 
of  some  importance,  in  a  forensic  view,  to 
determine  the  age,  sex,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  probable  period  of  interment 
of  exhumed  bones.  The  determination  of 
the  identity  of  bones  is  not  attended  with 
much  difficulty.  Most  medical  men  could 
distinguish  ribs  according  to  age,  and  pro- 
bably according  to  sex.  The  ribs  of  animals 
could  also  be  easily  distinguished  from  those 
of  man  ;  but  strange  mistakes  arise  on  this 
subject  among  non-professionai  persons.  If 
the  osseous  relics  of  the  saints  in  Spain  and 
Italy  were  closely  examined,  we  believe  that 
some  would  be  found  to  have  more  ribs  and 
vertebrae  than  are  commonly  assigned  to  the 
human  subject ;  and  we  recollect  seeing  in 
Italy,  among  some  sealed  up  relics  of  this 
description,  a  very  suspicious-looking  rib 
which  had  probably  belonged  to  a  sheep  ! 
There  is  a  private  museum  in  this  country, 
near  an  ancient  Roman  castrura,  where  we 
saw  the  leg-bone  apparently  of  a  dog,  labelled 
as  the  bone  of  an  ancient  Roman  !  An  ana- 
tomist would  soon  detect  errors  of  this  de- 
scription. It  is,  however,  more  difficult  to 
assign  a  period  for  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  skeleton,  or  its  different  parts. 
Wagner's  statement,  of  ito  decomposition  in 
thirty  years,  is  opposed  to  the  most  common 
observation.  We  were  once  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  grave  of  an  individual  whose 
body  had  been  interred  thirty-four  years 
before.  A  very  perfect  skeleton  of  the  de- 
ceased, entirely  disarticulated,  was  found 
Stretched  out  in  the  position  in  which  the 
body  had  lain — at  the  bottom  of  the  grave, 
■which  was  of  sand  and  chalk.      Decompo- 


sition had  only  gone  on  in  the  vertebrje  and 
base  of  the  skull.  The  lower  jaw  was  so 
hard  that-  it  required  a  sharp  blow  of  a 
hammer  to  break  it.  We  have  also  seen  the 
OS  humeri  of  a  female  well  jireserved,  whose 
body  must  have  been  buried  many  centuries. 
In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  period 
for  the  decomposition  of  bone.  Where  we 
meet  with  several  bones  belong  to  persons  of 
different  ages  and  different  sexes,  the  pro- 
bability is,  not  that  a  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted (the  common  suspicion)  but  that  they 
have  been  placed  there  in  the  regular  course 
of  interment.  In  christian  countries,  and 
under  christian  burial,  the  skeleton  will 
commonly  be  found  lying  east  and  west ; 
the  feet  being  to  the  east. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

THERAPEUTICS. 

CASE    OF    HEMIPLEGIA EXCESSIVE    DOSES 

OF  STRYCHXIA RECOVERY. 

A  YOUNG  woman,  29  yeass  of  age,  exposed 
during  her  early  youth  to  the  greatest  misery, 
living  in  a  damp  house,  and  reduced  almost 
to  a  skeleton,  gradually  lost  the  power  of 
motion  and  sensation  in  the  left  arm  and 
leg ;  in  vrhich,  at  the  same  time,  she  expe- 
rienced dull  pains,  influenced  by  the  changes 
of  the  weather.  After  remaining  in  this 
state  thirteen  months,  she  became  a  hospital 
patient  under  ]M.  Ballotta.  Good  nourish- 
ment, wine,  the  use  of  ferruginous  prepara- 
tions, and  of  stimulating  friction  along  the 
spine  and  affected  limbs,  restored  these  to 
their  natural  colour.  The  paralysis,  how- 
ever, continuing,  she  was  ordered  to  take, 
in  pills,  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine 
a  day,  increased  successively,  at  intervals  of 
four  days,  first  to  one-eighth,  then  one-half, 
and  at  length  one  grain.  Some  obscure  in- 
voluntary movements  were  then  noticed  in 
the  limbs,  and  a  sensation  of  warmth  was 
felt.  ;M.  Ballotta  then  raised  the  dose  to 
two  grains  a  day.  At  the  end  of  four  days, 
the  medicine  having  been  well  borne,  was 
increased  to  three  grains  a  day ;  and  this 
dose  was  continued  for  six  days.  Formica- 
tion then  appeared  in  the  limbs,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  skin  was  raised  and  covered 
with  sweat.  The  limbs  were  affected  by 
tetanic  convulsions.  At  length  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion  was  restored,  and  the  dose 
was  diminished  according  to  the  same  scale 
by  which  it  had  been  increased.  At  the  end 
of  two  months  the  woman  had  taken  seventy 
grains  of  strj-chnia  ;  and  then  left  the  hos- 
pital with  the  perfect  use  of  her  limbs. — 
Gazeile  Medicate,  Mai  1845. 

[Remarks. — Admitting  the  strychnia  here 
used  to  have  been  pure,  this  case  furnishes 
an  extraordinary  example  of  the  effect  of 
habit  in  reducing  the  power  of  that  medi- 
cine. Perhaps,  also,  something  may  be  set 
down  to  the  diseased  condition  of  the  ner- 
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vous  system.  Dr.  Christison  mentions  an  in- 
stance  where  the  dose  of  strychnia  "^ed  '.led,- 
cinallv,  in  the  case  of  a  man  ag^'l  ^6,  A^as 
eraduallv  increased  to  a  gram  and  a  halt. 
But  the  first  dose  caused  anxiety  and  excita- 
bility, in  three  hours  stupor  and  loss  ot 
speech,  and  at  length  violent  t^t'^^i";  ^°";'"  " 
sions,  which  proved  fatal  in  less  than  four 
hours.  Signor  Ballotta's  patient  was  more 
fortunate !— Ed.  Gaz.] 
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LECTURE 

Delivered  at  Guy's  Hospital, 

By  Bransby  B.  Cooper,  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Surgery,  &c. 

Fracture  of  the  Spine. 

<jEXTLF,MEN", — It  is  niy  intention  to  say  n 
few  words  to  you  to-day  about  two  cases 
now  in  the  liospital :  the  first  is  that  of 

J H ,   of  dark  complexion   and 

spare  habit,  ret.  35,  a  bricklayer  by  trade, 
■who  was  admitted  under  my  care  at  half-past 
12,  on  May  21st,  18-15,  into  Accident  Ward 
No.  15,  having  fractured  his  spine.  Hclias 
lived  temperately ;  is  married,  and  has  four 
children.  On  the  day  of  his  admission,  he 
fell  backwards  off  a  scaffold  to  the  ground, 
a  distance  of  fourteen  feet.  He  was  picked 
up  senseless,  and  conveyed  home,  and  from 
thence  brought  to  the  hospital.  When 
admitted,  the  surface  of  the  body  was  pale, 
but  the  extremities  v.'arm.  The  whole  of 
the  body  below  the  umbilicus  was  completely 
paralyzed,  and  no  reflex  movements  were 
produced  by  tickling  or  pricking  the  soles 
of  his  feet.  On  examining  his  spine,  the  sixth 
dorsal  vertebra  was  found  projecting,  and 
slight  pain 'was  experienced  upon  pressure. 
He  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  complained 
of  a  shooting  pain  through  his  chest.  In  the 
afternoon,  Mr.  Cock  and  Mr.  Hilton  made 
extension  and  counter-extension,  and  pushed 
the  projecting  spinous  process  of  the  dis- 
placed vertebra  back  iuto  its  place.  Soon 
after  this  he  felt  easier. 

22d. — Has  dozed  a  little  during  the 
night ;  his  water  was  drawn  off  this  morn- 
ing.    There  has  been  no  increase  of  pain. 

24th — Pain  in  back  worse,  otherwise 
much  the  same  ;  has  had  no  alvine  evacua- 
tion yet.  He  was  ordered  six  ounces  of 
port  wine  per  diem,  and  an  opiate  every 
night. 

25th. — Had  an  injection  of  house-medi- 
cine administered. 

2Gth. — Has  passed  his  fseces  involuntarily. 
Complains  of  more  pain  to-day  ;  perspires 
freely  above  the  paralysed  part ;    urine  acid. 

27th. — Complains  of  an  excruciating  pain 
shooting  through  the  chest  in  the  direction 
of  the  diaphragm,  of  a  numb  sensation  in 
the  right  leg,  and  also  of  a  ])ain  shooting 
from  the  middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  right 
fore-arm  up  to  the  axilla.  Countenance 
suffused.  Skin  hot,  and  covered  witli  a 
copious  perspiration  above  the  paralysed 
part.  Lower  extremities  warm  and  dry. 
Sleeps  well.  Tongue  furred  on  either  side ; 
pulse  60,  small  and  weak ;  urine  neutral. 


28tb. — 1  P.M. — Pulse  84,  almost  imper- 
ceptible at  the  wrist ;  perspiration  still  very 
copious.  Expresses  himself  as  feeling  easier, 
and  is  now  enjoying  some  beef-tea.  Bladder 
washed  out  with  warm  water  ;  urine  begin- 
ning to  be  ammoniacal. 

29th,  half-past  12. — Has  been  free  from 
pain  all  night,  and  slejjt  well  for  seven  hours. 
The  least  motion  of  his  right  arm  causes 
very  great  pain  ;  says  his  left  hand  feels 
numb  ;  skin  moist  above  paralysed  parts, 
but  not  now  covered  with  perspiration ; 
tem]ierature  of  axilla  101''  F. ;  of  perineum 
98°  F.  ;  pulse  much  the  same.  Urine  drawn 
off,  and  bladder  washed  out ;  urine  loaded 
with  mucus,  ammoniacal,  and  upon  cooling  a 
pellicle  forms  on  the  surface. 

>'30th. — Says  that  he  feels  easier.  His 
urine  dribbles  away.  On  washing  out  his 
bladder  this  moruing,  a  quantity  of  bloody 
mucus  came  away.  Urine  bloody  and  am- 
moniacal, restoring  litmus-paper  reddened 
by  acetic  acid. 

Remarks. — Now,  with  regard  to  the 
paralysis  in  this  patient,  it  is  complete :  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case  :  for  sometimes  it 
happens  that  there  is  loss  of  motion,  but 
sensation  remains,  and  that  sometimes  to  a 
morbid  degree  of  sensitiveness ;  in  other 
cases,  the  res'erse  occurs,  viz.  loss  of  sensa- 
tion, but  not  of  motion.  This,  of  course, 
dejjends  upon  whether  the  anterior  or  pos- 
terior columns  of  the  s])inal  chord  are  most 
injured.  The  spinal  chord  has  a  function 
residing  in  and  peculiar  to  it,  for  if  a  portion 
be  cut  off  from  the  brain  it  will  still  perform 
this  function,  viz.  of  exciting  muscular  con- 
traction by  irritating  the  skin  ;  but  the 
limb  acted  upon  is  as  likely  to  be  thrown  in 
one  direction  as  the  other,  for  having  no 
connection  with  the  brain,  it  is  not  under 
the  control  of  the  individual  ;  and  Dr.  M. 
Hall  says,  that  if  no  reflex  action,  in  a 
paralysed  part,  takes  [dace,  the  spinal  chord 
is  bruised,  or  otherwise  injured,  below  where 
it  is  cut  off  from  connexion  with  the  brain, 
and  therefore  the  prognosis  is  more  un- 
favourable. Such  is  the  case  in  this  patient. 
With  regard  to  finding  out  the  exact  verte- 
bra broken,  you  are  not  always  able  to  tell 
by  examining  the  spine.  The  method  which. 
I  always  adopt  is  this  :  place  each  hand 
widely  spread  out  over  each  side  of  the 
chest ;  you  will  feel  the  ribs  above  the  para- 
lysed part  moved  naturally  by  the  intercostal 
muscles,  those  below  only  move  according 
as  they  are  acted  on  by  the  descent  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  :  in  this  case  the  sixth  rib 
appeared  to  be  the  last  acted  on  by  the  in- 
tercostal muscles.  I  confess  I  think  it  is  a 
dangerous  practice  to  make  extension  to 
attempt  to  replace  the  broken  vertebra,  for 
you  are  liable  to  tear  through  the  spinal 
chord,  and  add  to  the  mischief ;   besides,  it 
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does  not  necessarily  occur  in  fracture  that 
the  paralysis  depends  on  pressure  from 
bone  ;  it  may  be  from  blood,  or  perhaps 
serum.  With  regard  to  the  prognosis  in 
this  case,  it  is  unfavourable ;  patients  very 
rarely  recover  where  there  is  complete 
paralysis,  distended  abdomen,  suffused  coun- 
tenance, and  partial  priapism.  The  danger 
depends,  as  to  dissolution,  and  its  period, 
on  the  proximity  of  the  injury  to  the  brain  ; 
you  all  know  that  if  it  is  above  the  fourth  or 
fifth  cervical  vertebra,  tliat  is,  aliove  the 
origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  immediate  death 
is  the  consequence.  I  have  known  a  patient 
having  fractured  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical 
vertebra,  live  six  to  ten  days,  breathing 
solely  by  the  diaphragm. 

Now,  the  first  object  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  is  to  j)revent  symptoms ;  and  se- 
condly, to  relieve  them  by  attention  to  diet, 
by  pharmaceutical  means,  and,  what  I  wish 
to  draw  your  attention  to,  by  mechanical 
means — by  surgery.  Here,  we  are  sustain- 
ing the  powers  of  life  by  wine  and  nourish- 
ment, and  relieving  the  patient  by  mechanical 
means,  viz.,  drawing  oft"  his  urine,  and  wash- 
ing out  his  bladder.  The  catheter,  in  these 
cases,  should  always  be  introduced  with  the 
utmost  delicacy,  for  as  the  patient  cannot 
feel  so  as  to  tell  you  when  you  are  going 
•nrrong,  you  may  do  much  mischief  The 
principal  cause  of  death,  in  these  cases,  is 
■owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  urine  (for 
the  vital  functions  are  not  much  interfered 
•with) ;  the  urine  decomposes,  causing  in- 
■flammation  of  the  bladder,  which  secretes  a 
large  quantity  of  unhealthy  mucus,  and  that 
-also  decomposes,  increasing  the  irritation. 
I  do  not,  however,  think  we  are  right  in 
saying  that  the  vital  functions  are  not  much 
interfered  with,  for  look  what  a  large 
secreting  surface — the  skin — is  deprived  of 
its  function  ;  and  the  effect  this  has  upon 
the  constitution  is  well  known.  In  the  case 
of  burns,  if  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  deprived  of  cuticle,  the 
result  is  fatal ;  and  we  do  not  know  what 
effect  the  stoppage  of  secretion  from  so 
large  a  surface  may  produce  on  that  of  the 
lungs  and  kidneys,  and  thus  hasten  the  fatal 
termination. 

Punctured  Wound  of  the  Al/domen. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  W G ,  a 

■strong  healthy  young  man,  set.  25,  a  gar- 
■dener,  who  was  admitted  into  Accident 
Ward  on  May  2'.),  1815,  for  a  punctured 
wound  of  the  abdomen.  On  the  day  of  his 
■admission,  he  was  pushing  open  a  door  with 
the  handle  of  a  gardening-knife  (the  point  of 
the  blade  being  towards  liis  belly)  ;  the  door 
being  shut,  he  suddcidy  thrust  himself 
against  the  point.  It  passed  through  his 
clothes,  and  pierced  his  abdomen  close  to 
the   left   Eide  of  the   umbilicus,  causing  a 


wound  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
It  did  not  bleed  much.  According  to  his 
description,  about  three  inches  of  omentum 
j)rotruded,  which  the  surgeon  who  attended 
liim,  failing  to  return  by  manual  operation, 
pushed  back  with  a  bougie  ;  he  then  brought 
the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  plais- 
ter,  placed  a  pad  of  lint  over  it,  and  bandaged 
up  the  abdomen.  Wlien  admitted,  he  only 
complained  of  a  slight  smarting  in  the 
wound ;  otherwise  he  was  very  well.  The 
dressing  was  not  removed,  but  he  was 
ordered  to  keep  quiet  in  bed,  and  to  be  put 
on  low  diet. 

May  26th. — He  has  not  experienced  any 
pain,  or  a  single  bad  symptom.  The  wound 
was  dressed  to-day,  and  found  entirely 
united  by  the  adhesive  procass.  Bowels  not 
opened  since  his  admission. 

To  take  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil. 

27th. —  12.  T— Bowels  acted  on  four 
times  by  castor  oil.  Feels  in  very  good 
health,  but  was  ordered  to  keep  quiet  in 
bed,  and  upon  low  diet,  for  a  few  days 
longer. 

30th. — Has  got  up  to-day  for  the  first 
time. 

And  to-day,  31st,  we  have  just  now  seen 
him  enjoying  his  dinner. 

Now  I  have  to  make  some  remarks  about 
returning  the  omentum  in  cases  of  its  pro- 
trusion ;  in  this  instance,  a  concentrated 
force  was  employed  in  order  to  effect  its  re- 
duction, but  I  think  some  little  precaution 
is  necessary  in  handling  so  delicate  a  tissue 
as  a  serous  membrane.  If  it  has  protruded 
through  an  opening  too  small  for  it  to  be 
returned,  the  usual  method  is  to  enlarge  the 
wound  sufficiently  to  allow  of  its  being  re- 
placed ;  but,  if  it  has  been  so  long  exposed 
to  external  agents  as  to  be  altered  in  its 
character,  and  be  unfit  to  be  returned  into 
the  abdomen,  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
to  slough  away,  or,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
avoid  tlie  inconveniences  attendant  upon  a 
large  slough,  it  may  be  cut  off,  and  any  ves- 
sels that  may  bleed  tied,  but  do  not  jjushthe 
ligatures  in  that  case  into  the  abdomen.  It 
might  be  a  question  whether  any  means  for 
the  prevention  of  symj)toms  were  to  be 
adopted  in  a]iparenlly  so  simple  a  case  ;  if 
so,  what  should  be  the  means  .'  Some  may 
say  bleed,  but,  in  my  opinion,  you  only  dis- 
turb the  natural  functions  by  abstraction  of 
blood,  and  render  the  patient  irritable,  and 
therefore  more  prone  to  inflammation.  In 
this  case,  perfect  quietude,  and  regulation 
of  diet,  were  the  means  adopted,  and  they 
have  j)roved  sufficient.  Purging  is  certainly 
wrong ;  for,  by  increasing  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  bowels,  you  interrupt  nature 
in  her  process  of  cure,  by  itnitingthc  omen- 
tum to  the  cut  edges  of  the  wound  of  the- 
peritoneum  lining  the  abdominal  walls.  Thii 
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patient,  you  observe,  was  four  days  without 
a  motion,  and  even  then  I  ordered  only  a 
small  dose  of  castor  oil,  but  it  proved  suffi- 
cient. I  fear  he  is  taking  liberties  with  him- 
eelf,  in  taking  so  hearty  a  dinner  to-day,  as 
we  have  just  seen  him  ;  for  not  having  been 
accustomed  to  animal  food  for  the  last  week, 
jt  is  likely  to  cause  reaction,  and  intlamma- 
tion  may  ensue ;  as  I  have  seen  in  fractures 
of  the  skull,  where  all  has  been  going  on 
well  for  some  time,  and  the  patient,  think- 
ing himself  safe,  commits  some  indiscretion, 
eats  some  indigestible  substance,  perhaps, 
when  violent  cerebral  symptoms  have  super- 
vened, and  have  ultimately  proved  fatal, 
although  the  patient,  the  day  before  his  in- 
discretion, was  considered  convalescent. 

Removal  of  a  Steatomatous  Tumor. 

I  ara  now  going,  gentlemen,  to  remove  a 
tumor  from  a  woman's  shoulder.  It  is  a 
patient  in  Martha's  ward,  and  the  tumor  is 
a  steatoma.  Now,  the  definition  of  a  tumor 
is  "  a  circumscribed  swelling,  produced  by 
disease,  and  differing  in  its  nature  and  con- 
sistence from  the  surrounding  tissues."  This 
is  the  usual  definition  of  a  tumor,  but  it  is 
not  a  good  one.  For  instance,  a  steatoma 
does  not  differ  from  the  parts  from  which  it 
is  produced,  neither  does  en  exostosis  :  these 
are  mere  hypertrophies.  A  tumor  may 
therefore  be  a  circumscribed  swelling  either 
resulting  from  disease,  or  hypertrophy,  in 
the  first  instance,  differing  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  and,  in  the  second,  similar 
to  the  structure  from  whence  it  arises. 

The  steatoma  was  then  removed  before 
the  class,  by  the  dresser  in  attendance. 

Lithotomy. 

On  Tuesday,  gentlemen,  I  have  two 
stone  cases  to  operate  on,  and  there- 
fore I  may  as  well  say  a  few  words 
about  the  operation,  in  order  that  you  may 
know  what  I  am  about,  when  I  am  per- 
forming them.  Now,  there  are  four  steps 
in  the  operation,  as  I  perform  it ;  viz.  open 
the  perineum,  open  the  pelvis,  open  the 
bladder,  and  take  out  the  stone. 

Well,  the  first  thing  you  do  when  the  pa- 
tient is  laid  on  the  table,  is  to  sound  him, 
and  be  sure  that  you  feel  the  stone  before 
you  operate.  Having  ascertained  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stone,  he  is  then  to  be  tied  up  in 
the  usual  manner ;  and  it  is  as  well  to  tell 
the  patient  to  practice  the  position,  in  order 
that  he  may  become  somewhat  accustomed 
to  one  so  unnatural ;  then  pass  the  straight 
staff,  and  give  it  to  an  assistant  to  hold. 
Then,  having  examined  the  perineum,  and 
ascertained  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
raphe  of  the  perineum  with  that  of  the  scro- 
tum, place  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  of  your 
left  hand  upon  it,  and  commence  your  inci- 
sion about  one  finger's-breadth  to  the  left  of 


it,  carrying  your  knife  downwards  and  out- 
wards to  a  point  midway  between  the  mar^ 
gin  of  the  anus  and  left  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium.  By  this  incision  you  lay  open  the 
perineum  ;  next  pass  your  finger  into  the 
wound,  and  feel  for  the  staff  in  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  and  keeping 
the  bulb  out  of  the  way,  place  the  point  of 
the  knife  in  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and 
make  your  second  incision  through  the  deep 
perineal  fascia,  in  the  same  direction,  and  to 
the  same  extent,  as  the  first.  You  have  now 
completed  the  second  step,  and  opened  the 
pelvis  :  I  know  my  anatomical  friends  will 
cavil  at  this,  and  say  that  I  have  not  opened 
the  pelvis ;  but  there  is  only  a  slight  fascia 
intervening. 

Next,  commence  your  third  step  in  the 
same  place  in  which  you  did  the  second,  by 
again  placing  the  point  of  the  knife  in  the 
groove  of  the  staff ;  and,  taking  the  handle 
of  the  latter,  in  your  left  hand,  from  the  as- 
sistant vfho  has  been  holding  it,  depress  it, 
till  it  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  handle  of  the 
knife.  Then  push  the  knife  along  the  groove 
in  the  staff,  through  the  prostate,  into  the 
bladder,  which  you  will  know  to  have  en- 
tered, by  the  resistance  offered  to  its  passage 
ceasing.  This  is  a  difficult  part  of  the  ope- 
ration ;  for  if  you  let  the  knife  slip  out  of 
the  groove,  between  the  bladder  and  rectum, 
much  mischief  must  accrue.  You  should 
have  the  groove  of  the  staff  turned  a  little  to 
the  left,  in  order  that  your  incision  through 
the  prostate  may  correspond  with  the  other 
incision.  Next  pass  your  left  forefinger  into 
the  bladder,  and  the  staff  being  withdrawn, 
feel  for  the  stone.  In  order  that  you  may  not 
make  a  larger  incision  through  the  prostate 
gland  than  is  necessary,  your  lithotomy  knife 
should  be  of  the  same  breadth  as  your  fore- 
finger, so  that  it  may  make  an  opening  just 
big  enough  to  admit  it ;  and  trust  to  enlarg- 
ing the  opening  of  the  prostate  by  lacerating 
it  with  your  finger  : — lacerating  is  an  ugly- 
word,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  a  safe  one.  Yo* 
have  now  finished  the  third  step,  viz.  opened 
the  bladder.  All  that  you  have  hitherto 
done  is  what  every  good  surgeon  ought  to 
do  without  difficulty  ;  but  the  rest  is  beyond 
his  control ;  I  mean  the  fourth  step — re- 
moving the  stone.  I  have  seen  the  very  best 
lithotomists  fail  in  seizing  it,  and  the  patient 
has  been  removed  to  bed  with  the  stone 
still  in  bis  bladder.  When  you  have  your 
finger  on  the  stone,  and  you  introduce  the 
lithotomy  forceps  along  it  into  the  bladder, 
with  the  blades  of  course  shut,  keep  them 
so,  until  you  have  felt  the  stone  with  them. 
Then  open  them,  and,  seizing  the  stone, 
gently  and  gradually  withdraw  it.  Yoa 
should  hold  the  forceps  with  their  flat  sur- 
faces looking  upwards  and  downwards,  in 
order  that  you  may  be  able  to  open  them 
sufficiently,  and  also    to   protect  the  soft 
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parts  from  injury  in  the  abstracting  of  the 
stone. 

They  should  also  be  of  a  good  length  : 
you  may  ask,  are  not  the  common  forceps 
sufficiently  loner  to  reach  to  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder  ?  Yes, .  so  they  are,  but  when 
the  ends  of  the  blades  are  at  the  fundus, 
those  of  the  handles  are  at  the  external 
wound,  so  that  you  cannot  open  the  blades 
■wide  enough  perhaps  to  admit  the  stone. 
Tlierefore  it  is  better  to  have  them  long,  so 
that  the  liinge  may  be  in  the  perineum  ;  then 
you  will  be  able  to  ojicn  the  handles.  These, 
gentlemen,  are  the  steps  of  the  operation, 
and  I  hope  now  you  will  be  able  to  follow 
me,  so  as  to  comprehend  their  precise  and 
ultimate  objects. 

CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ON 

CASES  OF  PNEUMONIA*, 

Delivered  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 

By  Dr.  George  Burrow.s. 

The  following  case,  alluded  to  in  the  re- 
marks on  Case  I.,  offers  a  farther  illustra- 
tion of  Pneumonia  accompanied  with  nervous 
irritation. 

Case  of  Delirium  Tremens  supervening 
at  an  early  slar/e  of  Pneumonia. 

W.  L.,  a  stout  man,  aged  40,  admitted 
February  17,  1844  :  countenance  rather 
anxious  ;  respirations  36  per  minute  ;  ears 
of  a  livid  hue  ;  lips  red  and  dry  ;  tongue 
moist ;  a  thin  white  fur  on  the  dorsum, 
with  elevated  papillae  ;  pulse  112,  small  and 
compressible  ;  skin  hot  and  dry.  He  com- 
plains of  a  pain  in  the  head,  and  giddiness, 
pains  in  his  back  and  limbs  ;  feels  very  cold, 
and  frequently  shivers;  has  slight  cough, 
without  expectoration,  and  has  some  i)ain 
beneath  the  right  breast  on  deep  inspiration. 
Has  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  passes 
Tery  disturbed  nights,  being  light-headed, 
and  talking  in  his  sleep.  Upon  auscultation  of 
the  right  lung  posteriorly,  there  were  heard 
abundant  minute  crejiitations,  together  with 
bronchial  breathing  and  well-marked  bron- 
chojihony,  extending  from  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  scapula  to  the  base  of  the  lung ;  re- 
sonance on  percu'-sion  much  impaired.  In 
the  upper  part  of  this  lung,  and  throughout 
the  left,  clear  exaggerated  vesicular  murmur 
was  audible. 

lie  is  a  London  Dock  labourer,  of  tem- 
perate habits  (according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, which  proved  to  be  untrue) ;  waa 
quite  well  until  two  days  ago,  when,  on 
getting  up  in   the  morning,  he  was  seized 

*  Tlifse  casen  arc  in  continuation  of  those  re- 
ported at  paijc  208. 


with  giddiness  and  pain  in  the  head,  felt 
very  faint,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed 
again.  He  was  very  thirsty,  and  shivered 
frequently.  The  cough  and  pain  in  the 
chest  came  on  last  night.  He  has  been 
under  no  treatment.  He  was  ordered — 
C.  C.  infra  scap.  dextram  ad^viij. ;  Hyd. 

Chlor.  gr.  ij.;    Ant.  Pot.  Tart.  gr.  ^; 

P.  Opii,  gr.  ^  in  pil.  6ta  q.  bora. 

In  this  case  of  pneumonia,  many  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  recentness  of  the  attack, 
the  absence  of  all  previous  treatment,  and 
the  robust  frame  of  the  patient,  might  have 
tempted  me  to  i)rescribe  a  venesection,  had 
not  the  state  of  the  nervous  system  appeared 
to  forbid  any  large  loss  of  blood. 

On  the  following  day  I  was  unable  to  visit 
tlic  hospital,  and  the  patient  was  left  ia 
charge  of  the  clinical  clerk. 

18th. — The  cupjiing  relieved  the  pain  in 
the  chest ;  he  passed  an  uneasy  night,  talk- 
ing in  his  sleep  ;  his  cough  was  very  trouble- 
some. Countenance  Hushed,  expression 
anxious ;  respirations  40.  Tongue  furred 
on  the  dorsum,  red  and  dry  at  the  tip  ; 
pulse  120,  small,  somewhat  sharp  ;  skin 
hot  and  moist ;  bowels  open  ;  sjmta  very 
scanty,  consisting  of  tawny  viscid  mucus. 
Auscultatory  signs  remain  about  the  same. 
V,  S.  ad  5viij. ;    Repet.  Pilul. 

After  six  ounces  of  blood  had  been  taken, 
he  felt  sick  and  faint ;  the  pulse  became 
softer  and  more  compressible  :  two  ounces 
more  were  taken,  when  the  feeling  of  faint- 
ness  increased,  and  the  arm  was  tied  up. 
He  felt  relieved  in  his  chest,  and  could  take 
in  a  deep  inspiration  without  pain  ;  he  per- 
spired freely.  When  seen  at  8  p.m.  (about 
six  hours  after  the  venesection),  his  counte- 
nance was  flushed,  and  his  manner  excited  ; 
his  eyes  bright  and  restless ;  the  jjupils 
rather  dilated,  but  acting  readily  under  the 
influence  of  light.  Tongue  inclined  to  dry  ; 
])ulse  112,  soft;  skin  warm  and  perspiring. 
He  seems  irritable,  and  mutters  to  himself, 
but  is  quite  sensible  when  spoken  to  ;  he  is 
slightly  deaf.  The  coagulum  of  the  blood 
removed  is  slightly  cupped,  but  not  buffed. 

19th. — He  was  furiously  delirious  all 
night,  raving  and  attempting  to  throw  him- 
self out  of  the  window ;  he  was  obliged  to 
be  strapped  down  in  bed ;  towards  morning 
he  had  some  quiet  sleep.  To-ilay  his  man- 
ner is  excited  ;  countenance  anxious  ;  eyes 
bright  and  restless.  Tongue  moist,  with  a 
thick  fur  on  the  dorsum,  red,  and  inclined  to 
dry  at  the  tip;  pulse  108,  full,  soft;  skin 
moist.  He  is  sensible  when  spoken  to; 
answers  quickly  ;  snys  he  has  no  i)ain ;  he 
mutters  to  himself,  and  rambles.    Ordered — 

Tinct.  Opii,  Ml  xxx.  statim.  sumcnd.  ; 
Empl.  Cnnth.  lateri  dcxtro ;  Hyd. 
Chlor.  gr,  ij.  cum  Pulv.  Opii  gr,  ^  6ta 
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quaque  hora.     To  have  four  ounces  of 

wine,   and   two    pounds    of    beef    for 

beef- tea. 

Half-past  8,  p.m. — Has  had  no  sleep,  and 

is  very  excited  ;    skin  profusely  perspiring. 

Pulse  112,  full,  very  soft.     He  was  ordered 

to  take  immediately  Tinct.  OpiitTlxxx.,  and 

twenty  more  if  sleep  was  not  procured  in 

four  hours. 

20th. — He  had  some  .'iound  sleep  towards 

morning,  but  is  still  e.xcited,  and  mueh  in 

the  same  condition  as  yesterday.    Ordered — 

Vini  Rubri  jvj.,  Pt.  Pilul. ;  Sp.  Ammon. 

CO.    3ss.   ex  Aq.  Menth.  pip.  5J.  4ta 

qu;'ique  horu. 

From  this  date  the  case  resolved  itself 
into  one  of  confirmed  delirium  tremens  ;  the 
man  was  furiously  delirious  for  several  days 
and  nights,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
him  strapped  down  in  bed.  The  continued 
free  use  of  stimuli,  with  large  doses  of 
opium,  was  of  necessity  employed,  and  no 
plan  of  treatment  could  be  directed  to  the 
disease  going  on  in  the  lungs.  During  this 
period  it  was  impracticable  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  by  auscultation,  and 
it  was  only  on  the  25th  that  he  was  suffi- 
ciently calmed  to  allow  of  being  raised  up  in 
bed,  and  auscultated  posteriorly.  On  this 
day  not  any  respiratory  murmur  could  be 
heard  in  the  right  lung,  which  was  perfectly 
dull  upon  percussion.  On  the  left  side,  a 
loud  rough  pleural  friction  sound  was  heard 
over  the  left  scapular  region,  with  a  few 
small  crepitations  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  lung,  v^fhere  was  impaired  resonance 
upon  percussion.  He  was  again  excited  and 
delirious  during  the  two  following  days,  but 
on  the  29th  he  had  some  good  sleep,  and 
became  quiet  and  perfectly  rational.  Upon 
auscultating  him  on  the  9th  of  March,  air 
was  heard  entering  the  right  lung  freely,  as 
low  as  to  the  middle  of  the  scapular  region  ; 
below  this  it  was  accompanied  with  small 
crepitations  :  there  was  good  respiratory 
murmur  through  the  left  lung,  accompanied 
by  a  few  crepitations  at  the  very  bottom. 
He  was  allowed  animal  food,  wine  and  por- 
ter, witliout  medicine,  from  this  date  to 
the  30th  of  March,  when  he  was  discharged 
cured  ;  good  respiratory  murmur,  without 
morbid  sound,  being  audible  throughout 
both  lungs. 

Remarks. — The  effects  of  the  abstraction 
of  blood  upon  this  man  were  very  striking. 
The  loss  of  3VJ.,  taken  by  venesection  in  the 
upright  posture,  caused  sickness,  faintness, 
and  profuse  perspiration.  The  report  of  his 
condition  a  few  hours  after  the  bleeding 
shows  how  seriously  the  nervous  system 
resented  this  shock,  and  for  several  days  the 
man's  life  was  in  great  peril.  1  could  cite 
from  niy  own  case-books  other  equally  re- 
markable cases  of  a  similar  kind.     Indeed, 


I  have  seen  patients  brought  into  the  hos- 
pital with  all  the  symptoms  of  furious  de- 
lirium tremens,  and  when  the  nervous  symp- 
toms have  subsided,  I  have  found  the 
patients  v,-ere  suffering  from  pneumonia,  for 
which  they  had  been  largely  bled  prior  to 
admission. 

When  symptoms  of  nervous  excitement, 
or  cerebral- 0|)press!0n,  occur  in  the  course 
of  pneumonia,  they  are  always  of  very  un- 
favourable import.  Pneumonia  will  some- 
times set  in  with  oppressive  headache,  which 
occasions  the  patient  so  much  distress  that 
attention  may  be  quite  withdrawn  from  the 
pulmonary  disease  until  it  has  made  serious 
advances.  It  is  well  known  how  often  an 
insidious  pneumonia  goes  on  in  typhus  fever, 
and  is  overlooked  in  consequence  of  the 
more  striking  symptoms  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance. Nervous  excitement,  or  actual 
delirium,  may,  however,  come  on  in  the 
course  of  pneumonia,  and  they  are  always 
alarming  symptoms.  There  are  two  con- 
ditions which  are  likely  to  excite  such  symp- 
toms ;  first,  where  the  disease  is  over-treated, 
as  in  the  case  just  related,  and  secondly, 
where  pneumonia  has  run  on  to  its  third 
stage,  viz.  grey  softening,  or  purulent  infil- 
tration. The  disorganization  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue  is  often  indicated  by  the  oc- 
currence of  dehrium. 

Case  of  Pleuropneumonia  (jrcfted  on  cJironic 
ditiease  of  the  lungs. 

Thomas  Kingston,  aged  41,  admitted 
April  17,  1845.  A  strongly-built  man, 
with  a  dark  sallow  complexion.  Counte- 
nance distressed  ;  respiration  hurried.  Com- 
plains of  severe  pain  in  the  left  side  of  his 
chest,  which  is  increased  on  inspiration, 
coughing,  or  other  movements  ;  has  frequent 
paroxysms  of  coughing,  which  cause  much 
distress ;  expectorates,  scantily,  sputa  con- 
sisting of  tawny  rather  viscid  mucus.  He 
has  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  great  thirst, 
and  passes  restless  nights.  Tongue  moist, 
much  furred;  skin  cool;  pulse  108,  full, 
jerking,  but  compressible ;  bowels  con- 
stipated. Upon  auscultation,,  in  the  left 
lung  posteriorly,  there  are  some  small  crepi- 
tations detected  in  the  scapular  region,  but 
below  this  there  is  total  absence  of  all  respi- 
ratory sounds,  with  very  marked  dulness 
upon  percussion.  Anteriorly  there  is  also 
complete  absence  of  respiratory  sounds 
beneath  the  level  of  the  left  mannna,  with 
tymjianitic  resonance  in  the  cardiac  and  left 
axilhiry  regions.  In  the  right  lung  respira- 
tory murmur  is  generally  rather  deficient : 
with  this  exception,  nothing  peculiar  is 
detected.  The  heart's  sounds  and  impulse 
are  very  indistinct.  The  chest  appears 
generally  much  rounded,  especially  on  the 
left  side. 

He  states  that  he  is  employed  in  an  iron- 
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foundry,  that  his  general  health  is  good,  and 
that  he  has  not  suri'ered  from  habitual  dj'sp- 
noea.  He  has  had  frequent  attacks  of  acute 
rheumatism,  during  some  of  which  he 
suffered  pain  in  the  left  side,  and  had 
leeches  applied  over  the  cardiac  region. 
Five  days  ago,  after  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold,  he  was  awoke  in  the  morning  with 
severe  pain  in  the  left  side,  accompanied 
with  cough,  and  succeeded  by  headache, 
pain  in  the  limbs,  and  feeling  of  general 
debility.     Ordered — 

C.  C.  infra  scap.  sinistram  ad  '^x.  ;  Hyd. 

Chlor.  gr.  ij. ;    Ant.  Pot.  Tart.  gr.  ^  ; 

Pulv.   Opii,   gr.   ^,   4ta  quaque  hora  ; 

Ol.  Ricini,  5SS.  statim. 

18th. — The  cupping  relieved  the  pain  for 
a  while,  but  it  again  returned,  though  less 
severely.  Pulse  102,  of  the  same  character. 
Bowels  freely  moved.  Other  symptoms  re- 
main unaltered.  Upon  ausculting  the  left 
lung  in  front,  respiratory  murmur  is  audible 
lower  down  ;  towards  the  axilla  a  slight 
pleural  friction  sound  is  heard  ;  the  sounds 
of  the  heart  arc  more  audiljle,  and  its  im- 
pulse can  be  perceived  more  distinctly. 
Ordered — 

C.  C.  axillce  sinistrse  ad  5X. ;  Pt.  Pilul. 
4ta  quaque  hora. 

Most  complete  relief  was  afforded  by  this 
cupping,  the  pain  in  the  side  being  removed. 
In  the  note  of  the  19th,  it  was  observed  tliat 
there  was  less  manifest  fulness  about  the 
prsecordium. 

From  this  date,  the  man  progressively 
improved  ;  there  was  no  return  of  pain  ;  the 
crepitations  disappeared  from  the  left  lung  ; 
the  respiratory  murmur  became  audible 
lower  down,  but  was  still  very  deficient  to- 
wards the  base,  with  impaired  resonance 
upon  percussion ;  the  tympanitic  resonance 
in  front  became  less  marked,  and  the  sounds 
and  imjiulse  of  the  heart  were  more  clearly 
perceptible  in  the  cardiac  region. 

He  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  on  the 
5th  May,  convalescent,  at  his  own  particular 
request.  Upon  ausculting  his  lungs  on  tliat 
day,  there  was  found  deficient  respiratory 
murmur  at  the  base  of  the  left  lung,  with 
impaired  resonance  on  percussion  ;  in  front, 
the  respiratory  murmur  was  feeble,  and  the 
resonance  on  percussion  still  loud  over  the 
lower  half  of  the  lung.  The  sounds  and  im- 
pulse of  the  heart  natural. 

Remarks. — The  foregoing  case  is  instruc- 
tive, inasmuch  as  it  points  out  how  the  ordi- 
nary physical  signs  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia 
will  be  modified  by  pre-existing  structural 
changes  in  the  lungs.  The  history  of  this 
man  assured  us  that  his  constitution  had 
suffered  severely  from  hard  living,  andexi>o- 
sure  to  frequent  vicissitudes  of  climate.  He 
bad  also  beeu  the  subject  of  repeated  attacks 


of  rheumatic  fever,  in  some  of  which  there 
was  reason  to  believe  he  might  have  suffered 
from  pneumonia.  But,  the  point  of  pecu- 
liar interest  in  the  auscultatory  phenomena, 
was  the  state  of  the  lower  part  of  the  left 
side  of  thorax  at  the  time  of  his  admission, 
and  for  a  few  days  subsequently.  The  phy- 
sical signs  left  me  in  doubt,  whether,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  pleuro-pneumonia  of  the  left 
side,  I  had  to  contend  with  the  complication 
of  exaggerated  emphysema  of  that  lung,  or 
with  the  presence  of  air  in  the  pleura.  The 
man  had  been  accustomed  to  occupations 
requiring  great  bodily  exertion  for  many 
years,  and  had  suffered  no  habitual  dyspnoea. 
These  facts  militated  against  the  suppositioa 
of  emphysema  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  pre- 
sence of  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  is  so 
uncommon  an  occurrence,  excepting  where 
the  pleura  pulmonalis  has  been  punctured 
from  without,  or  has  ulcerated  from  within 
the  lung,  that  I  could  hardly  bring  my  mind 
to  the  conclusion  that  air  had  been  secreted 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  However,  in 
the  progress  of  the  case,  the  convexity  of  the 
left  side  diminished,  the  heart's  sounds  and 
impulse  became  perceptible  in  the  proper 
prajcordium,  and  a  feeble  respiratory  mur- 
mur was  heard  in  the  left  axilla  and  hypo- 
chondrium.  But  even  this  change  in  the 
physical  signs  did  not  resolve  my  doubts ; 
either  of  the  two  sujipositions  would  explain 
the  altered  state  of  the  chest.  The  emphy- 
sema might  have  gradually  diminished,  or 
the  ]ineumo-thorax  disajjpeared  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  air.  Althougli  the  constitu- 
tion rallied,  and  all  pectoral  symptoms  dis- 
appeared, still  there  i-emained  the  unequi- 
vocal signs  of  old  disease  at  the  base  of  both 
lungs. 

Case  of  Pneumonia  and  Endocarditis  oc- 
curring in  rheumatic  fever. 
Allan  Avery,  aged  13,  a  healthy-looking 
lad,  admitted  March  27,  1845,  complaining 
of  severe  rheumatic  ))ains  in  most  of  his 
large  joints  :  both  ankles  are  red  and 
swelled ;  there  is  effusion  into  the  left  knee- 
joint  ;  his  breathing  is  hurried  ;  he  has  fre- 
quent cough,  and  exjjectorates  a  scanty, 
clear,  rather  adhesive  mucus ;  he  has  some 
j)ain  in  the  right  side  on  coughing.  This  is 
his  first  attack  of  rheumatism  ;  it  com- 
menced with  shivering  four  days  ago.  Upon 
auscultation,  there  is  an  absence  of  clear  re- 
sjtiratory  murmur  over  the  lower  half  of  the 
right  lung  ))Osteriorly,  the  breathing  being 
coarse  and  bronchial,  together  with  bron- 
chophony and  inijjaircd  resonance  on  per- 
cussion :  respiratory  murmur  is  clear  towards 
the  uj)])er  part  of  the  lung,  and  exaggerated 
throughout  the  left  lung.  There  is  a  faint 
murmur  accompanying  the  systole  of  the 
heart  at  the  base,  none  at  the  apex ;  the 
second  sound  clear.     Ordered — 
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C.  C.   infr.  scap.   dextr.  ad  =iv. ;    Hydr. 

Chlor.  gr.  iij.  ;  Pulv.    Ipec.    Co.  gr.  v. 

hac  nocte  ;  Tinct.   Colch.  n\x.;  ^Iagn. 

Carb.  gr.    x.  ;    Ex.  Aq.    Pimentse  3j- 

ter  die. 
During  the  next  four  days  the  rheumatic 
pains  and  swelling  diminished,  and  his  cough 
became  less  troublesome.  Upon  ausculting 
his  right  lung  on  the  1st  of  April,  it  was 
found  more  permeable  to  air,  except  at  the 
lowest  part,  where  there  was  great  deficiency 
of  respiratory  murmur,  with  dulness  on 
percussion  ;  there  was  also  some  crepitation, 
bronchial  breathing,  and  bronchophony  re- 
maining. The  systolic  murmur  remained  at 
the  base  of  the  heart ;  there  was  also  a  short 
one  audible  at  the  apex.  He  was  ordered — 
Hirudinesvj. infra-mam.  sinistram  ;  Hydr. 

Chlor.  gr.  ij.  nocte  ;   Haust.  Sennse  Co. 

mane.  Pt.  Haust  Colchici. 

On  the  7th  the  rheumatic  pains  had  sub- 
sided ;  he  had  very  slight  cough,  with  scanty 
frothy  expectoration.  In  the  right  lung 
the  respiratory  murmur  was  almost  as  clear 
and  abundant  as  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
was  unaccompanied  with  morbid  sound. 
The  systolic  murmurs  were  much  less  dis- 
tinct. 

From  this  date  he  progressively  improved, 
and  when  ausculted  on  the  25th  of  April 
(the  day  of  his  discharge  from  the  hospital), 
there  was  clear  respiratory  murmur  audible 
to  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  with  good  na- 
tural resonance  on  percussion.  A  faint  sys- 
tolic murmur  remained  at  the  base  and  apex 
of  the  heart,  but  only  audible  when  the 
heart's  action  was  increased. 

Case  of  Pneumonia,  Endocarditis,  and  Peri- 
carditis, occurring  in  rheumatic  fever. 
Sarah  Emmett,  aged  13,  admitted  April 
22,  1845.  A  healthy-looking  servant  girl, 
of  full  florid  complexion,  having  more  the 
appearance  of  a  girl  of  twenty  than  of  thir- 
teen. She  has  rheumatic  inflammation  of 
several  of  the  large  joints  :  this  is  her  first 
attack  of  rheumatism,  and  is  of  a  month's 
duration  altogether,  but  the  symptoms  have 
been  especially  severe  within  the  last  three 
days.  She  has  slight  cough,  and  some  pain 
in  the  chest. 

Auscultation. — There    is    a   loud    harsh 
systolic  murmur  at  the  base   of  the  heart, 
most  audible  at  the  junction  of  the  third  cos- 
tal cartilage  of  the  left  side  with  the  sternum, 
where  it  has  the  character  of  a  dry  rubbing 
sound,  but  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  dias- 
tolic murmur  ;  there  is  a  loud  systolic  mur- 
mur at  the  apex  also  ;  the  heart's  impulse  is 
forcible ;  slight  increase  of  dulness  on  per- 
cussion over  the  prtecordium.     Ordered — 
v.    S.    ad    gxij ;     Hirudines  viij.  sterno. 
Hydr.    Chlor.    gr.    viij.  ;     Pulv.    Opii 
gr,  j.  statim.     Haust.  Sennse  Co.  eras. 


No  faintness  was  produced  by  the  bleed- 
ing ;  the  blood  was  buffed  and  cupped. 

'i.Sd. — The  rheumatic  pains  are  dimi- 
nished, but  she  complains  of  more  pain  in 
the  chest.  Upon  auscultation,  there  is  a 
loud  harsh  systolic  murmur  over  the  whole 
precordial  region,  most  audible  at  the  base; 
at  the  junction  of  the  third  costal  cartilage 
with  the  sternum  it  has  a  rustling  character, 
but  in  no  part  can  a  double  sound  be  de- 
tected. The  murmur  is  only  faintly  conti- 
nued up  the  aorta  :  there  is  extended  dulness 
upon  percussion  in  the  prsecordial  region. 

C.  C.  ad  ^viij.  intra  scap.  sinistr.  et 
spin,  dorsi.  Hydr.  Chlor.  gr.  viij.  ; 
Pulv.  Opii  gr.  j.  statim.  Haust.  Sennse 
Co.  eras. 

The  cupping  afforded  relief,  and  she  slept 
well  aftenvards.  During  the  following  days 
the  rheumatic  pains  diminished  ;  she  took 
nightly  doses  of  calomel  and  Dover's  pow- 
der, with  colchicura  during  the  day.  The 
systolic  murmur  at  the  base  remained  of  a 
rustling  crackling  character,  but  did  not  as- 
sume more  decidedly  the  characters  of  a 
pericardial  friction  sound.  On  the  26th, 
she  complained  of  pain  beneath  the  sternum 
in  taking  a  deep  breath,  and  had  some 
cough,  with  mucous  expectoration,  slightly 
tinged  with  blood.  She  was  ordered  a  blis- 
ter over  the  sternum.  On  the  27th,  upon 
ausculting  the  lungs  posteriorly,  it  was  no- 
ticed that  air  entered  the  lefc  lung  by  short, 
catching,  muffled  inspirations,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  a  few  large  crepitations.  The 
cough  and  pain  in  the  chest  continued  more 
or  less  during  the  next  four  days,  but  the 
rheumatic  pains  diminished.  On  the  2d  of 
May,  she  complained  of  more  severe  pain  in 
the  chest,  principally  beneath  the  left  breast, 
and  towards  the  left  side  :  her  respirations 
were  hurried.  Upon  ausculting  the  left  lung 
posteriorly,  there  was  found  deficiency  of 
respiratory  murmur  over  the  lower  half,  the 
breathing  being  bronchial ;  there  were  a  few 
small  crepitations  about  the  middle  of  the 
scapular  region ;  resonance  on  percussion 
was  impaired  over  the  lower  half  of  the  lung. 
The  heart's  sounds  were  indistinct  at  the 
base ;  there  was  extended  dulness  on  per- 
cussion over  the  prsecordial  region.  Or- 
dered— 

Emplast.  Canth.  lateri  sinistro. 

The  pain  was  relieved  by  the  blister,  and 
she  has  since  in  all  respects  steadily  im- 
proved. 

Remarks. — The  last  two  cases  will  draw 
your  attention  to  a  form  of  pneumonia 
which  is  frequently  overlooked,  but  which 
adds  most  seriously  to  the  dangers  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  which  often  greatly  pro- 
tracts the  convalescence  in  that  disorder. 
Rheumatic   pneumonia   is  characterised  by 
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some  peculiarities,  to  which  I  will  now 
briefly  allude.  It  is  seldom  ushered  in  by 
much  thoracic  pain,  dyspna'a,  or  cough  ; 
and  still  more  rarely  is  it  accompanied  with 
the  sputa  so  characteristic  of  genuine  inflam- 
mation of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.  The 
pains  endured  by  the  rheumatic  patient  in 
his  great  joints  distract  his  attention  from 
pulmonary  distress,  if  there  be  any  ;  andhis 
helpless  state  aggravated  to  one  of  great  tor- 
ture by  movements  of  the  body  in  bed,  al- 
most prohibits  the  employment  of  ausculta- 
tion. Hence,  the  disease  often  proceeds  for 
some  days  without  being  detected,  just  as  a 
shnilar  complication  in  typhus  fever  is  fre- 
quently overlooked  :  the  cardial  murmurs, 
however,  remaining. 

Fortunately  for  the  patient,  the  same  re- 
medies which  arc  usually  employed  to  con- 
trol the  rheumatic  fever,  and  concom.itant 
endocarditis,  or  pericarditis,  are  equally  ap- 
propriate to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  pneu- 
monia. 


©fi'ginal  ©ommuiucation^. 

MICROSCOPICAL  PATHOLOGY. 

on  the  deposits  in  albuminous  urine. 

By  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones, 

In  Dr,  Simon's  Bcitrage,  p.  105,  pub- 
lished in  1843,  the  following  passage 
occurs : — 

"  Urine  in  Bright's  disejise.  About 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Herr,  Geh.  R, 
Schonlein  directed  iny  attention  to  a 
peculiar  sediment  which  occurs  in 
some  cases  of  albuminous  urine  ;  and, 
as  would  appear,  more  especially  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  Bright's 
disease.  The  microscope  shows  that 
the  sediment  is  quite  peculiar,  and  al- 
together different  from  the  ordinary 
sediments.  To  the  unassisted  eye  it 
appears  as  a  slight  mucous  i)rccipitale, 
which  is  however  distinguishable  from 
a  sediment  consisting  of  mucus  from 
the  bladder.  When  the  urine  is  care- 
fully poured  off,  and  the  sediment  is 
placed  under  the  object  glass  of  the 
microscope,  the  following  different  ap- 
pearances may  be  recognised, 

1,  Mucous  globules  of  the  ordniary 
size;  partly  granulated;  partly  clearer; 
nuclei  very  distinct, 

2,  liaminar  cjiithelium  from  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bladder. 

3,  Blood  globules, 

4,  Bmiiid   dark  globules  filled  willi 


granular  substance,  in  diameter  vary- 
ing from  y^  of  an  inch  to  j-jL^  of 
inch.  These  globules  were  very  simi- 
lar to  those  which  Gluge  has  described 
as  iuflammatcry  globules, 

5.  Tubes,  or  amorphous  matter  ad- 
hering in  the  form  of  tubes,  similar  to 
coagulated  albumen.  These  tubes  for 
the  most  part  have  an  actual  covering, 
and  are  cylindrical ;  as  may  be  easily- 
seen  by  causing  them  to  revolve  in  the 
urine.  Sometimes  the  covering  is 
wanting,  and  then  an  amorphous 
sHghlly  granular  matter  adhering  like 
a  cylinder  is  seen.  The  true  cylinders 
are  sometimes  quite  full,  sometimes 
empty,  and  containing  only  a  small 
quantity  of  granular  substance.  The 
cylinders  which  are  full  contain  some- 
times a  light,  at  other  times  a  darker 
granular  matter,  which  consists  of  small 
nuclei,  among  which  cells  and  glo- 
bules similar  to  mucous  globules  ap- 
peared to  exist ;  but  I  was  not  able  at 
all  limes  to  convince  myself  of  their 
presence.  The  breadth  of  the  cylinders 
varied.  The  broadest  I  estimate  at 
t;^  of  an  inch,  the  smaller  ones  at 
TgWof  an  inch, 

"  Having  had  these  cylinders  thus 
brought  to  my  notice,  I  carefully  exa- 
mined the  urine  in  cases  of  albuminous 
nriiic,  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  paia 
in  the  region  of  the  kidney  led  me  to 
conclude  that  there  was  disease  of  that 
organ  ;  and  also  in  other  cases  in  which 
it  was  presumed  that  there  was  degene- 
ration of  the  kidney,  I  have  found 
these  cylinders  and  globular  masses. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pecu- 
liar form  of  matter  comes  from  the 
kidney,  and  probably  arises  from  the 
epithelial  lining  of  the  canals  of  Bellini 
being  altered  by  disease,  Whether 
they  are  to  be  found  only  in  Bright's 
disease,  or  whether  tliey  occur  in  other 
diseases,  can  only  be  determined  by 
further  experience.  So  far  as  1  have 
seen,  they  always  appear  in  conjunctioa 
with  albumen,  but  blood  globules  are 
not  invariably  present  at  the  same 
time.  In  one  case,  in  which  there  was 
ascites  and  anasarca,  and  the  urine  was 
only  secreted  in  small  quantity,  I  twice 
made  a  chemical  analysis.  The  first 
time  there  were  only  12  oz.  passed  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  urine  was  dark 
brown,  and  contained  no  blood,  but  so 
much  albumen,  that  after  boiling  in  a 
test  tube,  the  tube  might  be  inverted 
witlujut  tlie  coagulated  lluid  escaping. 
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The  urine  was  acid,  and  contained 
many  of  the  above  mentioned  cylindevs 
and  globules.  The  specific  gravity  = 
1014.  Aftei-  some  days  the  quantity 
secreted  was  less,  the  specific  gravity 
greater,  and  the  reaction  continued 
acid.  In  both  specimens  uric  acid  was 
present  in  about  the  healthy  quantity. 
The  urea  was  found  to  be  diminished. 
Some  days  after,  the  albumen  was  less, 
but  rhombic  tables  of  yellow  uric  acid 
were  precipitated.  I  consider  that  the 
presence  of  these  peculiar  forms  of 
matter  in  albuminous  urine  in  Bright's 
disease  is  of  sufficient  importance  for 
me  to  direct  the  attention  of  physicians 
to  it." 

At  page  1 1 1  of  the  same  volume,  Dr. 
Simon  mentions  a  case  of  very  doubt- 
ful scarlatina,  in  which  the  cylinders 
occurred  in  a  boy  of  6  years  old.  On 
the  16th  day  the  patient  died  of 
hydrocephalus,  but  the  body  was  not 
examined. 

Dr.  Schercr,  at  p.  37,  of  his  Re- 
searches, published  in  1 843,  gives  the 
case  of  J.  Jordan,  shoemaker.  Dropsy 
of  two  years'  standing.  Urine  coagu- 
lated strongly.  Specific  gravity,  1025. 
The  specific  gravity  fell  to  between 
1014  and  1015.  After  having  been  in 
the  hospital  nearly   a   month,   during 


which  he  had  become  gradually  worse, 
the  following  note  of  his  urine  is  made 
four  days  before  his  death. 

"  The  unne  is  thick,  and  by  boiling 
perfectly  coagulated.  The  specific  gra- 
vity =10 10.  The  secretion  slightly 
acid.  It  contained  9'0  parts  of  albu- 
men in  1000  urine,  and  2"4  parts  of 
urea.  Of  the  earthy  phosphate  scarcely 
a  trace.  Uric  acid  =  0"4.  The  urine 
on  standing  gives  a  flaky  precipitate, 
which  under  the  microscope  appears 
as  an  aggregation  of  nuclei.  Besides 
this,  there  are  mucous  globules,  and  a 
peculiar  kind  of  tubular  cylinders  of 
about  ^jJnr  to  ^^  of  inch  broad.  These 
appear  in  their  interior  to  be  filled  with 
the  small  nuclei.  They  have  exactly 
the  appearance  as  though  they  were 
false  membranes,  like  those  in  croup, 
which  had  been  thrown  out  from  the 
urinary  canals  of  the  kidney."  Four 
days  after,  on  examination,  Bright's 
disease  was  found.  In  a  note.  Dr. 
Scherer  adds,  "  According  to  a  verbal 
communication  from  Professor  Henle, 
the  same  appearance  has  been  often 
observed  by  him  in  Bright's  disease." 

A  short  time  previous  to  my  meeting 
with  these  passages,  I  also  observed  the 
same  cylinders  in  Bright's  disease. 
Smce  1843,  I  have  not  found  one  case 


vM^ 


A,  1-lOOOtli  of  inch  broad. 
l-16Gth       "        long. 

B,  l-1500th     "        broad. 

C,  l-3000tli     "        broad. 

D,  1-COOOth     "        broad. 


v.,  l-47th  of  inch  Ion?. 

F,  Laminar  epithelium. 

G,  Blood  globules. 
H,  Mucous  globules. 

I  &  Cj  Granular  globules. 
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^'f  this  disease  in  which  the  microscope 
failed  to  siiow  these  bodies,  though,  in 
different  patients,  the  quantity  present 
has  varied  exceedingly.  Recent  cases, 
in  which  I  have  thought  the  kidney 
wasin  the  second  of  Dr.  Bright's stages, 
have  hitherto  presented  the  largest 
number  of  these  cylinders*.  By  mea- 
surement I  find  the  diameter  of  the 
urinary  ducts  varies  as  much  as  that  of 
these  bodies  does. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  to  find  this 
microscopic  appearance  in  five  cases  in 
which  no  dropsy  whatever  was  or  had 
been  present :  albumen  was  however 
always  coincident,  though  it  sometimes 
required  some  care  to  detect  it.  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  the  cylinders  with- 
out the  urine  being  albuminous.  In  a 
medical  man  who  considered  himself  in 
perfect  health,  I  found  these  cylinders 
with  very  slightly  albuminous  urine, 
and  much  oxalate  of  lime.  This  last 
occurs  so  frequently  in  indigestion,  and 
in  scrofulous  children,  without  produc- 
ing the  microscopic  appearances  here 
alluded  to,  that  I  cannot  consider  it 
probable  that  irritation  caused  by  oxa- 
late of  lime  urine  leads  to  the  effusion 
of  fibrin  and  albumen  from  the  j)arietes 
of  the  urinary  ducts.  Nor  can  1  agree 
with  my  friend,  Dr.  Scherer,  that  these 
cylinders  are  analogous  to  the  fibrinous 
coagula  in  croup,  and  that  they  result 
from  inflammation  of  the  ducts.  It 
seems  to  me  more  probable  that  con- 
gestion causes  the  clTusion  of  the  liquor 
sanguinis  into  the  urinary  ducts  ;  that 
thus  fibrin,  as  well  as  albumen,  are  ef- 
fused together ;  and  that  the  fibrin  coa- 
gulating in  ihe  ducts  produces  the  cy- 
linders, and  the  granular  matter  within 
them. 

In  support  of  this  view,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  1,  that  in  Bright's  disease 
there  is  usually  a  tendency  to  an  excess 
of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  and  2d,  that  in 
the  state  of  health,  when  only  the  ordi- 
nary quantity  of  fibrin  exists  in  the 
hquor  sanguinis,  the  serous  effusions 
always  contain  some  spontaneously 
coagulable  matter.  Mr.  Hewson,  in 
his  Experimental  Inquiries,  I'art  11, 
p.  103,  says:— "If,  soon  after  killing 

*  llie  accom|)aiivinK'  drawinjf  w:ik  made  from 
a  patient  of  Dr.  .Seymour's,  admitted  into  St. 
Gcoree's,  May  24,  1844,  a;t.  47,  i>i)rter.  .Says  lie 
was  quite  well  in  October,  aide  llini  to  work  as 
well  as  ever.  In  November  beffan  to  feel  unable 
to  work,  Biifl  f  wellinjjof  the  legrsbeffan.  Dec.  7tli, 
pave  up  work;  about  2l8t,  face  began  to  swell. 
Urine  coagulated  strongly.  Specific  <rravitv  1015. 


an  animal  in  health,  the  abdomen, 
thorax,  or  pericardium  be  opened,  and 
if  a  little  of  the  fluid  that  moistens 
these  cavities  be  collected,  which  (even 
in  cases  where  the  quantity  is  very 
small)  may  be  done  by  gently  scraping 
the  surface  of  these  cavities  with  a  wet 
teaspoon,  and  if  the  fluid  thus  collected 
be  suffered  to  rest  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
will  jelly  as  the  coagulable  lymph  of 
the  blood  does.  This  is  an  experiment 
which  1  have  made  on  a  considerable 
number  of  animals ;  viz.,  on  bullocks, 
dogs,  geese,  and  rabbits,  and  the  result 
of  all  the  experiments  was  the  same." 
I  have  lately  been  informed  that  recent 
experiments  at  Alfort  confirm  Mr. 
Hewson's  results.  The  comparative 
insolubility  of  the  cylinders  in  acetic 
acid,  which  I  have  also  observed,  may 
be  the  consequence  of  the  oxidation  of 
the  fibrin.  That  they  are  protein, 
compounds  is  easily  shown. 

The  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  it 
gives  no  satisfactory  account  of  the 
granular  globules  which  in  some  cases 
are  almost  altogether  wanting,  whilst 
in  others  I  have  seen  multitudes  of  gra- 
nular globules,  but  very  few  cylindrical 
bodies. 

The  appearance  of  these  cylinders 
in  the  urine  appears  to  me  to  indi- 
cate, therefore,  effusion  of  liquor  san- 
guinis from  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
kidney,  and  this  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  congestion  of  the  secreting 
structure.  Further  experience  may  show 
that  simple  congestion  alone,  without 
granular  disease,  is  indicatedby  these  cy- 
linders, but,  at  present,  from  their  inva- 
riable appearance  in  Bright's  disease, 
I  should,  when  I  met  with  them  in 
the  urine,  always  suspect  that  granular 
degeneration  of  the  kidney  was  taking 
place. 


OPIUM  NOT  POISONOUS  TO  RABBITS. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, M  Lafargue,  of  Saint  Euiilion,  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  a  curious  fact 
wliich  he  recently  observed.  The  indigenous 
popjiy  is  so  far  from  being  jioisoiious  to 
rabbits,  that  they  may,  ou  the  contrary,  be 
fed  on  it.  He  has  fed  several  rabbits  for  a 
considerable  time  on  various  jiarts  of  the 
jioppy,  as  the  leaves,  stems,  llowers,  cap- 
sules, roots,  ike.  with  perfect  iuipunity. — 
Dublin  Medical  Press. 
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Primary  and  Keflex,  of  the  Organs  of  ])ip:es- 
tion,witIi  an  Addition,"  "Treatise  on  Uiet,"&c. 

[Continued  from  p.  H6.] 

Awtoxa  the  symptoms  which,  in  chronic 
indigestion,  are  manifested  elsewhere 
than  in  the  digestive  organs  themselves, 
may  be  remarked  first,  muscular  lan- 
guor, and  a  greater  than  natural  sensi- 
bility to  changes  of  temperature.  The 
muscular  debility  is  of  two  sorts  :  the 
former  of  which  consists  usually  of 
sudden  but  brief  fits  of  faintness,  which 
occur  sometimes  during  the  day,  but 
more  commonly  in  the  evening;  fre- 
quently after  tea  has  been  taken,  and 
the  patient  has  gone  out,  and  is  in  the 
act  of  taking  exercise,  or  else  is  en- 
gaged at  home  in  close  mental  labour. 
This  faintness  is  sometimes  described 
as  very  overwhelming,  and  often  pro- 
duces very  gloomy  anticipations  in  the 
patient's  mind.  The  latter  consists  in 
permanent  languor,  permanent  indis- 
position to  bodily  or  mental  exertion, 
and  by  a  rapid  exhaustion  and  dispro- 
portionate depression  on  even  the 
slightest  physical  effort  or  moral  ex- 
citement. 

There  is  also  very  often  preternatu- 
ral sensibility  to  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, principally  to  cold.  According  to 
Dr.  Philip,  the  patient  at  first  fof^/s  cold 
readily,  and  at  length  his  temperature 
actually  sinks.  Unquestionably  pa- 
tients often  complain  of  cold  feet, 
hands,  nose,  of  chilly  sensations  along 
the  spine,  and  even  of  coldness  of  the 
stomach.  Not  uncommonly,  in  certain 
persons,  the  fits  of  indigestion  are  cha- 
racterised by  alternations  resembling 
the  cold  and  hot  stages  of  fever.  Be- 
fore noon,  there  may  be  chilliness;  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening,  dry  heat ; 
towards  morning,  when  the  patient 
sleeps  soundest,  he  perspires,  and  often 
awakes  bathed  in  sweat.  In  perma- 
nent indigestion,  the  patient  is  gene- 
rally cold,  though  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  ;  but  a  slight  increase  of  tempe- 
rature heats  and  annoys  him. 

The  urinary  secretion  evinces  for  the 
most  part  marked  and  persistent  de- 
rangement in  permanent  indigestion. 
An  undue  proportion  of  urea,  and  of 


the  urates  of  soda  and  ammonia,  are 
the  principal  and  most  usual  aberra- 
tions from  the  normal  states  of  the 
urine.  It  is  sometimes  turbid,  from  the 
superabundance  of  the  phosphates,  or 
from  the  presence  of  albumen,  which 
last  substance  begins  to  shew^  itself 
when  the  liver  is  chronically  engaged 
in  the  dyspeptic  derangement.  Dr. 
Paris  supposes  this  excess  to  indicate 
a  failure  in  the  excreting  action  of  the 
skin,  by  which  a  proportion  of  this 
acid  should  pass.  The  average  quan- 
tity of  urine  in  permanent  indigestion 
may  not  differ  greatly  from  the  natural, 
but  it  is  more  irregularly  secreted,  and 
easily  susceptible,  from  trivial  causes, 
of  augmentation  or  diminution.  I  may 
here,  in  passing,  observe,  that  a  che- 
mical investigation  of  the  urine,  in 
dyspepsia,  is  always  proper,  in  order  to 
facilitate  our  inferences  as  to  its  origin 
and  nature ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
therapeutic  indication,  more  especially 
as  to  the  particular  diet  employed  bj'- 
the  patient,  how  far  it  may  have 
caused  or  kept  up  the  derangement, 
and  how  far  a  change  on  this  point  is 
likely  to  aid  in  cure.  At  the  same  tiine, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  as  there 
are  cases  of  renal  disease  without  any 
notable  change  in  the  alvine  discharges, 
so  some  of  the  severest  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia are  nnacconipanied  with  de- 
rangement of  the  urinary  secretion. 

I  have  stated,  in  a  former  publica- 
tion, that  the  "  heart  and  the  circula- 
tion are  almost  always  more  or  less 
affected  in  indigestion."  I  would  here 
recal,  almost  in  its  full  extent,  that  al- 
legation. In  cases  of  simple  dyspepsia, 
without  any  inflammatory  action  in  the 
liver  or  gastro-duodenal  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  where  the  heart  itself  is  free 
from  structural  disease,  the  pulse  is 
really  very  rarely  affected,  as  regards 
volume,  rhythm,  or  frequency.  Dr. 
Philip  attaches  great  importance  to 
what  he  calls  a  "  tightness"  of  the 
pulse.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  the  pressure 
is  gradually  lessened  till  it  comes  to 
nothing,  it  often  happens  that  a  tight- 
ness of  pulse  is  felt  before  the  pulse 
wholly  vanishes  under  the  finger." 
"  This,"  he  adds,  "  is  in  no  degree  the 
case  with  the  pulse  of  a  healthy  per- 
son, nor  even  of  those  labouring  under 
the  first  stage  ;"  and  he  considers  it  as 
an  indication  that  the  disease  has 
passed  from  mere  functional  into  in- 
flammatory lesion. 
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This  alleged  peculiarity  of  the  pulse 
has  not  been  observed  by  Copland  and 
Johnson,  nor  by  myself;  and  other 
■writers  make  no  allusion  to  it.  A  pulse 
smaller  and  more  circumscribed  than 
natural  doubtless  is  sometimes  obser- 
vable ;  for  debility  is  usually  present, 
and  assimilation  moreover  being  im- 
perfect, and  purgatives  being  often 
used  in  some  excess,  the  circulating 
fluid  is  diminished,  and  therefore  the 
vessels,  accommodating  themselves  to 
the  reduced  volume  of  blood,  give  a 
contracted  pulsation.  But  we  conceive 
that  inllammatory  action  may  have  no 
share  m  the  production  of  this  eflect. 
While,  however,  the  pulse  is  rarely 
notably  alTected  in  dyspepsia,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  patients  occasionally 
complain  of  a  general  uneasiness  about 
the  region  of  the  heart,  which  aug- 
ments, diminishes,  or  disappears,  ac- 
cording to  the  issue  of  our  treatment 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  And  it  is 
still  more  unquestionable,  that  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  are  very  remarkably 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  digestive 
organs. 

Dyspeptic  derangements  affect  the 
lungs  mechanically  and  directly,  or 
circuitously  and  functionally,  as,  for 
example,  by  sympathetic  disturbance 
of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve.  Disten- 
sion of  the  stomach  and  bowels  by 
flatus,  and  a  loaded  state  of  the  colon, 
cause  occasionally  fits  of  breathlessness, 
mimicking  asthma ;  for  thus  the  tho- 
racic dimensions  arc  narrowed,  the  play 
of  the  diaj)hragm  and  the  resilient  di- 
latation of  the  lungs  impeded.  And 
from  this  condition  of  frequent  flatu- 
lence of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  no 
common  degree  of  inconvenience  and 
suffering  is  caused  to  those  subject 
to  it. 

Headache  is  at  once  one  of  the  most 
ordmary  and  troublesome  effects  of  in- 
digestion. In  permanent  dyspepsia, 
pain  is  often  complained  of  by  some ; 
others  perpetually  suffer  from  a  kind 
of  confusion  in  the  head,  which  hinders 
them  from  being,  as  it  were,  masters  of 
their  own  thouglits.  The  headache  of 
permanent  indigestion  is  less  ])artial  in 
place  than  that  of  occasional,  and  with- 
out being  so  acute,  is  more  oppressive. 
While  it  usually  never  entirely  departs, 
it  suffers  full  aggravation  after  meals. 
I  am  accustomed  to  consider  the  rapi- 
dity and  severity  with  which  hcadacne 
and    other    secondary   affections   take 


place  or  suffer  aggravation  after  meals, 
as  in  some  measure  an  index  of  the 
stage  of  the  dyspeptic  derangement, 
and  of  the  lengtli  of  treatment  which 
may  probably  be  required. 

Besides  the  secondary  affections  now 
alluded  to,  there  are  many  of  an  ano- 
malous kind.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  many  cases  of  chorea,  tic  doulou- 
reux, epilepsy,  and  paralysis  of  the 
extremities,  are  owing  to  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Of  the  se- 
cond and  last  of  the  diseases  named,  I 
have  had  not  a  few  cases  under  my 
own  observation.  The  convulsions  of 
children  are  notoriously  owing  to  the 
source  referred  to.  The  affections  of 
vision  and  of  hearing,  so  frequent  with. 
dyspeptics,  are  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact,  that  no  class  of  organs, 
nor  any  single  principal  organ,  can  be 
long  the  seat  of  disturbance  or  irrita- 
tion, without  remote  organs  manifest- 
ing debility  or  irregularity  of  action. 
Numbness,  or  morbid  sensibility  of  va- 
rious parts,  is  complained  of,  princi- 
pally by  women  ;  and  I  have  frequently 
noticed,  in  chronic  cases,  a  great  ten- 
derness at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
and  in  the  track  of  the  pneumo-gastric 
and  phrenic  nerves.  Dr.  Todd  refers 
to  a  feeling  of  heat,  at  the  point  of  the 
tongue,  as  a  symptom  in  one  form  of 
dyspepsia.  I  have  met  with  one  or 
two  cases  where  a  feeling  of  extreme 
cold,  in  the  same  part,  was  complained 
of,  while  there  was  not,  as  in  cholera, 
any  leal  coldness  of  the  tongue ;  a  ther- 
mometer proving  the  contrary. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  effects  of 
chronic  indigestion  are  next  to  be  no- 
ticed. The  mutual  influence  of  the 
mental  oiierations  and  moral  emotions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  digestive  organs  on  the 
other,  is  indisputable.  Two  cases  will 
give  an  epitomised  view  (if  such  a 
phrase  may  be  permitted)  of  that  in- 
fluence, which  chronic  disease  mani- 
fests mcrclji  ill  a  more  t/raduaf  vianner. 
First,  as  to  the  influence  of  the  mind 
on  the  digestive  organs.  "  A  Cam- 
bridge student,"  Dr.  Paris  informs  us, 
"  called  upon  a  friend,  and  observed  a 
glass  of  sherry  on  his  table,  which  he 
immediately  swallowed.  The  gentle- 
man in  whose  apartment  this  occurred 
immediately  determined  to  play  a  hoax 
on  his  visitor,  and  turning  towards 
him  the  label  of  a  half-pint  bottle  of 
anlmionial  wine  (an  emetic),  declared 
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he  had  swallowed  a  portion  of  its  con- 
tents. The  student  left  the  room,  and 
vomited  instantly."  Next,  as  to  the 
influence  which  particular  states  of 
the  digestive  tube  exercise  on  the  men- 
tal manifestations:  Pinel  mentions  the 
case  of  a  young  man,  who,  twice  seized 
'  with  mania,  was  as  often  cured  instan- 
taneously, on  evacuating  a  large  mass 
of  worms. 

It  very  often  happens,  though  by  no 
means  always,  that  hypochondriasis  is 
allied  with  indigestion  ;  for  though  hy- 
pochondriasis seldom,  perhaps  never, 
presents  itself  without  some  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs,  the  latter 
exists  not  uncommonly  without  the 
former.  I  may,  however,  remark  in 
passing,  that  hypochondriasis  is  not 
indigestion,  nor,  notwithstanding  the 
import  of  its  name,  is  it  hepatic  disor- 
der merely,since  hyp(jchondriasis  c.sseii' 
tiulhj  includes  an  ailcction  of  the  cere- 
bral organs,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
either  stomachic  or  biliary  derange- 
ment. Now  I  would  further  remark, 
that  in  everij  case  of  dyspepsia,  in 
which  moral  and  intellectual  symptoms 
are  present,  I  would  say  that  hypo- 
chondriasis was  implicated  with  indi- 
gestion,and  that  the  cerebral  organ  must 
obviously  and  necessarily  be  more  or 
less  affected.  No  reasoning  appears  to 
he  needed  to  prove  so  self-evident  a 
proposition.  It  happens,  then,  that  in 
a  considerable  proportion  of  dyspeptic 
cases,  complaints  are  made  to  ns  by  the 
patients  of  the  dimness  and  feebleness 
of  their  ideas  ;  of  their  inability  to 
think  so  closely,  clearly,  and  continu- 
ously as  formerly  ;  of  their  indisposi- 
tion to  study  or  business ;  of  tlteir  ge- 
neral mental  incapacity.  We  hear 
such  complaints  from  students,  clergy- 
men, lawyers,  artists,  schoolmasters, 
merchants,  and  merchants'  clerks ; 
and,  indeed,  I  could  narrate  cases 
where  considerably  grave  errors  in  pe- 
cuniary calculations  and  speculations, 
and  injudicious  proceedings  of  various 
kinds,  were  attributable  to  the  tempo- 
rary obscurity  or  hallucination  which 
dyspepsia,  complicated  with  hypo- 
chondriasis, had  produced.  And'  oc- 
casionally the  harassment  of  society 
and  business,  accompanied  with  the 
patient's  consciousness,  real  or  sup- 
posed, of  his  inaptitude  for  them,  be- 
comes such,  that  he  gradually  drops 
out  of  them  partly  or  wholly.  This  is 
often  an  unwise   and  unhappy  step, 


since  active  habits  have  their  advan- 
tages as  well  as  disadvantages  in  this 
disease ;  and  retirement  from  the  pa- 
tient's usual  pursuits  more  frequently 
aggravates  than  alleviates  his  ailments, 
unless  that  retirement  be  to  some 
agreeable  scene  and  society,  such  as  a 
pleasant  watering-place;  or  unless  it 
be  occupied  in  travel,  and  cheerful  and 
improving  intellectual  and  moral  occu- 
pation. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  of  great  practical 
importance  both  to  the  physician  and 
the  patient,  that  it  is  under  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  the  moral  despon- 
dency, irritability,  and  the  humiliating 
consciousness  of  intellectual  cnfeeble- 
ment  referred  to  above,  that  destruc- 
tive and  sometimes  fatal  recourse  is  had 
to  intoxicating  liquors,  opiates,  seda- 
tives, purgatives,  &c.  The  depression 
of  spirits,  with  a  morbid  craving  for 
relief,  leads  especially  to  the  abuse  of 
purgatives,  which  alford  temporary 
ease,  but  (generally  at  the  expense  of 
subsequently  augmented  wretchedness 
of  mind  and  debility  of  body. 

Ere  concluding  this  enumeration  of 
the  symptoms,  direct  and  indirect,  of 
indigestion — of  those  manifested  along 
the  intestinal  tube,  and  those  in  dis- 
tant parts  and  organs — it  is  necessary 
to  remark  and  impress  deeply  on  our 
minds,  that  all  the  aflections  giving 
rise  to  these  symptoms  may,  from  be- 
ing functional,  become,  if  unchecked, 
structural;  nay,  that  this  is  the  natu- 
ral and  invariable  progress  of  all  lesion.' 
"The  headache,"  observes  Dr.  Wilson 
Philip,  "  occurring  from  disordered 
stomach,  may  become,  at  length,  a  dis- 
ease of  the  head  itself;  and  there  is  no 
organ,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in 
which  disease  may  not  arise  in  the 
same  way."  To  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  dys- 
peptic disease,  experience  and  obser- 
vation lead  me  emphatically  to  sub- 
scribe. 

Having  now  given  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  symptoms  of  indigestion,  both 
those  manifested  in  the  digestive  organs 
themselves,  and  in  other  organs,  I  now 
proceed  to  the  subject  of  treatment. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  to  attempt 
anxiously  methodical  arrangement, 
which,  indeed,  is  the  less  important 
considering  the  occasional  mode  of  ap- 
pearance of  these  papers.  I  shall  devote 
part,  or  the  whole  of  the  remainder,  of 
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the  present  paper,  to  the  subject  of 
Constipation  and  the  management  of 
the  bowels. 

There  is  one  form  of  derangement  of 
the  bowels,  to  wit,  constipation,  which 
often  precedes  —  long  precedes  —  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach,  duodenum, 
and  liver, — so  long,  indeed,  as  to  make 
it  appsrent  that  they  have  no  imme- 
diate relation,  and  that  the  former  does 
not  cause  the  latter.  The  form  of  con- 
stipation to  which  I  allude  occurs 
principally  in  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty  or 
twenty-second  year.  It  rather  indi- 
cates vigour  than  atony,  and  implies 
active  assimilation  and  absorption 
along  the  intestinal  canal.  The  cos- 
tiveness  is  owing  to  the  consequent 
dryness  and  solidification  of  the  excre- 
ment, and  to  the  thorough  extraction 
from  the  aliment  of  the  sapid  and  nu- 
tritive principles,  so  that  its  excre- 
mentory  residue  is  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possible  volume.  This  form 
of  costiveness  is  compatible  with  the 
highest  health  and  vigour  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  generally  disap- 
pears at  that  period  of  life  when  less 
exercise  begins  to  be  taken,  and  when, 
consequently,  the  fluids  of  the  body 
are  less  exhausted  in  perspiration,  <S:c., 
and  when,  accordingly,  absorption 
takes  place  less  actively  in  the  bowels, 
and  the  intestinal  tube  becomes  again 
more  plentifully  lubricated  with  mucus. 
The  constipation  which  nucceeds  indi- 
'gestion  is  of  a  nature  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  this.  But  as  the  constipa- 
tion of  ytmih  does  sometimes,  from 
neglect  and  injudicious  treatment,  lay 
the  seeds  of  future  disorder,  a  few  ob- 
servations on  its  management  may  be 
here  properly  made. 

In  all  cases  relief  should,  in  the  out- 
set, be  attempted  by  iujections  ;  at  first 
simple,  that  is,  consisting  of  tepid  wa- 
ter ;  then  medicated,  that  is,  of  water 
having  soap  or  salts,  common  or  Epsom, 
castor  or  olive  oil,  infusion  of  senna, 
with  tincture  of  assafuitida  added  to  it. 
Gruel,  witli  oil  of  turpentine,  forms  an 
excellent  injection  in  cases  of  colicky 
constipation.  An  enema,  then,  formed 
as  now  directed,  and  of  considerable 
volume,  should  be  thrown  up  every 
morning  after  breakfast.  After  a  time, 
and  when  the  habit  of  evacuation  is 
established,  a  smaller  enema,  and  a 
simple  one  (supposing  it  to  have  been 
necessary  to  commence  treatment  with 


a  medicated  one),  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient. As  the  dryness  of  the  intestinal 
contents,  arising  from  active  absorp- 
tion, is  the  sole  derangement,  and  as 
this  is  confined  to  the  colon,  the  artifi- 
cial assistance  of  an  enema  is  all  that 
is  usually  required. 

The  advantage  of  endeavouring  the 
cure  of  this  form  of  constipation  by  in- 
jections, is,  that  as  no  other  part  of  the 
intestinal  tube  than  the  colon  is  at 
fault,  so  to  no  other  part  is  the  remedy 
addressed.  Besides  that,  the  giving  of 
aperients  by  the  mouth,  for  a  simple 
disease  affecting  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  intestinal  tube,  is  a  circuitous 
measure ;  the  practice  is,  moreover, 
fraught  with  inconveniences  and  risks. 
In  order  to  lubricate  the  lower  bowel, 
to  which  the  disorder  is  confined,  the 
secretions  of  the  whole  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  intestinal  tubes,  that  is,  of 
the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  small  in- 
testines, are,  by  the  method  now  re- 
ferred to,  artificially  augmented,  and 
these  parts  and  organs  are  thus  insi- 
diously accustomed  not  to  act  effi- 
ciently unless  from  the  stimulus  of 
purgatives.  This  habit,  thoughtlessly 
formed  by  young  persons,  may  ensnare 
them  into  dependence  upon  medicine 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  irregularity  and 
debility,  both  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines. Young  women  are  particu- 
larly apt  to  fall  into  this  dependence 
on  medicine,  from  their  aversion  to 
consult  a  physician  about  this  com- 
plaint, and  that  it  should  be  known 
they  use  the  means  above  pointed  out 
for  its  removal.  Women  on  the  conti- 
nent, less  subject  to  such  delicacy,  very 
generally  employ  encmata. 

If,  however,  some  aperient  by  the 
mouth  be  indispensable,  it  should  be 
selected  from  those  medicines,  which, 
leaving  the  upper  parts  of  the  diges- 
tive tube  unaflected,  begin  to  operate 
only  when  they  reach  the  lower  bowel, 
the  seat  of  affection.  Aloes,  galbanum, 
sulphur,  myrrh,  pills  of  hard  soap,  are 
among  these.  Olive  and  castor  oil  are 
next  best. 

The  diet  of  young  persons*  prone  to 
tliis  form  of  constipation,  should,  in  a 
good  measure,  be  pultaccous  and 
herbaceous.  By  the  adoption  of 
such  diet,  the  object  will  be  attained, 

*  'At  vypai  SiaiTai  Traci  tokti  irvptTni-vouTi  fv/x* 
i^epovat  •  iJ.aKi<na.  it  rratiiOKTi,  &C. — Hippocrates* 
Aphoritm*. 
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or,  at  least,  less  medicine  will  be  ren- 
dered necessary.  An  injection  will 
have  the  same  good  eflect,  namely,  that 
of  lessening  in  whole,  or,  in  part,  the 
need  for  laxatives  by  the  mouth  :  they 
ought,  in  every  case,  to  be  employed. 

I  will  not  conceal  that  the  use  of 
enemata  is  not  wholly  unattended  with 
inconvenience  and  hazard.  I  have  met 
with  cases  in  which  it  certainly  seemed 
to  have  caused  an  unpleasant  relaxation 
of  the  rectum,  leading  to  a  passive  pro- 
trusion of  the  bowel,  approaching  to 
prolapsus.  None  of  those  cases,  how- 
ever, amounted  to  complete  prolapsus  : 
the  intestine  only  becoming  everted  at 
stool,  or  when  the  bowels  were  disor- 
dered, or  full  of  ilatulence,  and  being 
easily  returned.  And,  moreover,  in 
the  cases  to  which  I  allude,  there  had 
been  indiscretion  in  the  use  of  the  enema. 
It  had  been  used  too  hot ;  too  strongly 
medicated,  andin  too  small  a  quantity:  so 
that,  affecting  the  rectum  only,  and 
that  violently,  it  had  produced  tenes- 
mus, without  evacuation.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  known  persons  who 
have  employed  the  instrument  for 
long  periods,  not  only  without  ill 
effects,  but  with  the  most  material 
benefit. 

But  there  are  other  forms  of  consti- 
pation which  succeed  to  indigestion, 
and  are  caused  by  it.  These  come  in- 
sidiously on,  and  have,  at  first,  many 
intervals  of  remission  dependent  on  the 
rallying  vigour  of  the  digestive  organs  ; 
according  as  the  adoption  of  a  better 
system  of  diet,  perhaps,  or  relaxation 
from  business,  or  the  taking  of  more 
exercise,  or  the  advantage  of  pure  air, 
produces  a  transient  abatement  or  dis- 
appearance of  the  primary  affection. 
But,  as  the  dyspeptic  derangement  in- 
creases, and  becomes  complicated,  so 
does  the  intestinal. 

This  is  partly  owing  to  the  gradual 
extensions  down  to  the  lower  parts  of 
tlie  canal,  of  the  same  causes  which  are 
productive  of  indigestion  in  its  upper: 
as  hypertBmia,  muscular  or  nervous 
atony,  irrilability,  morbid  sensibility  : 
and,  partly,  to  the  failing  vigour  of  the 
organs  at  the  superior  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  by  which  is  permitted 
the  transmission  downward  of  crude 
and  ill-digested,  and,  consequently  irri- 
tating matters  ;  as  well  as  to  the  mor- 
bid influence  which  the  vitiated  secre- 
tions (formed  in  the  stomach,  duode- 
num, liver,  and  pancreas),  exert  on  the 


mucous  membrane  of  the  inferior 
bowels. 

As  in  persistent  indigestion,  the  or- 
gan in  the  upper  portions  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube  act  by  fits — as,  for  example, 
the  liver  seems  occasionally  to  continue 
several  days  in  a  constipated  condition, 
during  which,  however,  bile  is  formed 
in  the  viscus,  but  not  discharged,  until, 
at  length,  stimulated  by  the  accumu- 
lation, there  is  suddenly  poured  forth 
a  torrent  of  concentrated  bile — so  the 
bowels,  sluggish  during  the  late  torpor 
of  the  liver,  are  suddenly  excited  to  ac- 
tion by  the  descent  of  this  exasperating 
flood,  and  urged  into  acrid  and  tor- 
menting diarrhcEa.  Thus  constipation 
and  looseness  alternate.  The  evacua- 
tions are  either,  in  the  intervals,  too 
scanty,  producing  no  comfortable  sen- 
sation of  relief,  or  they  are  lax,  and 
probably  morbid  in  appearance. 

Medicine  is  now  constantly  required 
by  the  patient,  and  is  accordingly  con- 
stantly employed  by  him ;  but  possibly 
after  his  own  judgment.  He,  there- 
fore, falls  into  numerous  and  grave 
mistakes  as  to  the  selection  of  medi- 
cines, and  the  times  and  circumstances 
in  which  they  should  be  taken.  By- 
such  self-treatment,  as  destructive  as 
quackery,  irreparable  damage  is  done 
by  patients  to  themselves,  and  easily- 
remediable  derangements  converted 
into  permanent  disease,  and  enfeebling 
effects  produced  on  the  constitution 
which  no  subsequent  art  may  be  able 
to  repair. 

The  liver  is  the  organ  the  deranged 
states  of  which  are  most  conspicuously 
influential  in  affecting  the  function  and 
regularity  of  the  bowels.  "We  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  general,  when 
that  organ  secretes  justly  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality,  the  part  of  the 
intestinal  tube  inferior  to  it  is  kept  in 
regular  action.  The  chyle  seems  to 
be  formed  duly,  and  duly  absorbed ; 
the  excrementitious  matter  to  be  fairly- 
separated  and  precipitated  ;  the  peris- 
taltic movement  to  be  sufficiently  lively 
and  constant,  until  the  fa;cal  mass  is 
expelled;  the  excrement  to  have  no 
more  than  its  natural  fcctor,  and  to 
present  that  appearance  and  consis- 
tency which  we  call  normal.  But, 
when  the  biliary  secretion  is  dimi- 
nished or#altercd,  various  ill  effects  fol- 
low. There  is  flatus ;  great  factor  of 
stools  ;  dryness  of  skin  ;  thirst,  quick- 
ness of  pulse;    sleeplessness,  or    dis- 
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agreeable  dreams.  The  tongue  is  dry, 
frothy,  white.  In  such  a  case  it  is, 
that  a  few  grains  of  blue  pill,  taken  at 
night,  produce  those  almost  marvellous 
effects  ascribed  to  them  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  and  which,  owing  to  the  quiet 
nights  and  sound  sleep  they  procure, 
make  patients  imagine  they  are  taking 
a  narcotic.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  deficiency  of  the  bile  causes  an 
irritable  state  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
giving  rise  to  flatulence,  dryness  of 
skin,  heat,  and  nocturnal  sleeplessness, 
which  mercury  removes.  Colchicum 
has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  same 
effect. 

In  the  treatment  of  bowel  derange- 
ment, consequent  on  dyspepsia,  we  may 
draw  useful  hints  from  the  nature  of 
the  stomachic  affection.  The  medi- 
cines designed  to  act  on  the  intestines 
are  to  be  combined  with  those  required 
for  the  stomach.  For  example,  aloes, 
as  a  purgative,  may  be  variously  com- 
bined, as  follows.  Thus,  constipation, 
with  nervous  irritability,  and  morbid 
excitability,  requires  aloes,  with  hyos- 
cyamus  and  ipecacuan.  Constipation, 
with  indolent  liver,  and  deficient  biliary 
secretion,  requires  aloes,  with  Plum- 
mer's,  or  blue  pill,  or  calomel  and  ipe- 
cacuan. Constipation,  with  muscular 
and  nervous  atony,  and  with  anaemia, 
requires  aloes,  with  quinine  and  iron. 
Thus  the  purgative  may  remain  the 
same,  constipation  being  present ;  the 
medicines  conjoined  with  the  purga- 
tive being  varied.  Other  purgatives, 
as  rhubarb,  scammony,  colocynth,  sul- 
phur, soap,  magnesia,  may  of  course  be 
substituted. 

In  almost  every  case  of  chronic  and 
functional  derangement  of  the  bowels 
resulting  from  indigestion,  and  requir- 
ing purgatives,  some  sedative  or  ano- 
dyne should  be  conjoined  to  the  laxa- 
tive. The  best  medicines  for  this  pur- 
pose arc  extract  of  hop,  lettuce,  or  hy- 
oscyamus.  In  rarer  cases,  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  morphia. 

It  may  be  pro}>er  to  observe,  that, 
with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  the 
bowels,  in  some  cases  in  which  their 
derangement  obviously  dej/ends  on  an 
irritable  or  constipated  state  of  the 
liver,  it  muy  be  necessary  to  cup,  leech, 
or  blister,  on  or  under  the  right  liypo- 
choTidrium,  and  lo  leech  at  the  anus. 

When  the  bowels  are  irritable,  irre- 
gular, and  the  flools  scanty,  but  fre- 
quent and  teasing,  the  plan  lo  be  fol- 


lowed is  this.  Means  should  be  taken, 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  slow  laxative  at 
bed-time,  guarded  by  one  of  the  laxa- 
tives above  mentioned,  to  procure  a 
stool  next  morning  after  breakfast. 
This  object  should,  if  necessary,  be  in- 
sured by  the  then  administration  of  an 
emollient  enema.  Immediately  after 
the  stool  has  been  obtained,  or,  at  least, 
after  two  fair  evacuations  have  fol- 
lowed, the  bowels  should  be  perempto- 
rily quieted  for  the  day  by  an  ano- 
dyne ;  the  usual  mild  laxative  being 
repeated  at  night.  By  thus  secui'ing 
the  repose  of  the  bowels,  after  they 
have  been  emptied  at  a  fixed  hour,  we 
take  the  most  effectual  means  of  restor- 
ing their  vigour  and  their  regularity. 
The  best  anodyne  for  tranquillizing  the 
bowels  during  the  day  is  the  chalk 
mixture,  with  a  few  drops,  if  necessary, 
of  a  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  of 
morphia.  The  compound  Ipecacuan 
powder  will  answer  the  same  end, 
given  either  in  one  sufficient  dose,  or  ia 
repeated  small  ones. 

In  such  slates  of  derangement  of  the 
bowels,  and  proceeding  from  indiges- 
tion, the  diet  which  suits  the  primary 
affection  will  be  generally  found  to 
suit  the  secondary  or  intestinal  one. 
If  there  be  vascular  turgescence  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
the  acidulous  and  herbaceous  diet  re- 
quired for  the  stomach  will  best  suit 
the  bowels.  If  constipation  co-exist 
with,  and  result  from,  an  indigestion 
characterised  by  muscular  and  nervous 
atony  of  the  stomach,  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  piquant  and  stimulant 
diet  which  suits  the  latter  will  be 
adopted  for  the  former  ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  the  dietetic  and  medicinal  re- 
gimen required  by  the  morbid  states  of 
the  liver  will  equally  answer  against 
the  constipation  depending  on  and  re- 
sulting from  these  states. 

As  the  bowels  arc  restored  to  their 
just  action,  the  patient  sometimes  gets 
thinner.*     Whether  owing  to  a  faulty 

*  This,  I  in.iy  remark,  is  an  observation  of  l)r 
Philip,  wliicli  'l  can  confirm.  I  jnay  take  this 
opportunity  of  stutinjj,  tliat,  while  lliese  papers 
cnibody  the  results  of  consiilerahle  reading;  as 
well  as  of  professional  observation,  I  have  re- 
frained, anil  intend  to  refrain,  from  citin;;,  for 
every  item  I  may  owe  to  others,  the  hook  or  the 
autlior  to  whom  1  may  be  no  indebted.  I'^ven 
with  the  most  candid  wish  todo  justice  toothers, 
and  Willi  a  i:ieniory  of  the  uioht  retentive  kind, 
few  men,, without  jcreat  hod  needless  trouble,  are 
jirejinred  to  HKni^jn  the  uxcct  source  of  murli  of 
their  information.  Nor  is  there  much  use  in  a 
luiuute  and  servile  record  of  ojiiuioiis  pcriiaps  ex- 
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chyle,  to  an  indiscriminate  action  of 
the  lacteal,  or  to  a  sluggishness  in  the 
lymphatic  absorbents,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine  ;  but,  probably,  in 
consequence  of  all  of  these  causes,  it 
happens  that  the  corporeal  bulk  of 
many  dyspeptics  is  not  significant  of 
health,  is  not  muscular  bulk,  but  is  due 
to  the  mixed  operation  of  vascular  tur- 
gescence,  adipose  deposition,  and  even 
slight  cederaatous  infiltration.  As  the 
various  functions  of  the  system  become 
active  and  vigorous— as  nutrition  be- 
gins to  be  effected  from  a  healthier 
chyle — as  lymphatic  absorption  is  sti- 
mulated by  a  gentle  aperient  drain  on 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  by  the  removal 
of  the  bound  state  of  its  secreting  sur- 
face, it  results  that  the  patient  loses 
bulk,  but  not,  properly  speaking,  flesh. 
The  diminution  of  his  size  is  not  owing 
to  a  reduction  of  the  muscular,  but 
rather  of  the  adipose  tissue,  and,  it  may 
be,  to  the  removal  of  an  incipient  de- 
gree of  anasarca,  of  serous  puffiness  of 
the  interstitial  interspaces  of  all  the 
tissues  :  not  to  add  that  the  subsiding 
volume  of  the  tumid  liver,  and  the  re- 
moval of  abdominal  plethora  generally, 
may  make  the  patient  both  feel  and 
appear  as  if  he  were  losing  flesh.  The 
febrile  state  of  the  system  being  also 
removed  by  the  relaxing  or  alterative 
measures  addressed  to  the  intestinal 
tube,  the  skin  loses  its  dryness  and 
heat,  and  transpiration  being  re-esta- 
blished on  it,  the  system  is  further  dis- 
burdened of  redundant  molecules  and 
fluids,  which  adds  to  the  suspicion  of 
emaciation. 

But  all  this  change  is  healthful.  The 
patient,  even  when  sensible  that  he  is 
lighter  in  weight,  and  thinner  than  he 
lately  was,  feels  at  the  same  time 
stronger,  more  agile,  more  ready  to  un- 
dergo bodily  or  mental  labour,  more 
successful  in  such,  and  less  fatigued 
by  it.  His  spirits  are  better ;  his  ideas 
more  vivid ;  he  ceases  to  give  way  to 
perspiration  on  every  slight  exertion  ; 
his  skin  becomes  purer;  his  sleep 
sounder  and  more  refreshing;  and,  after 
a  time,  he  begins  to  recover  what  he 

ploded  and  obsolete.  "  If  a  traveller,"  observes 
Locke,  "  ffets  a  knowledge  of  the  risrht  way,  it  is 
nomatterwhetlier  lie  knows  the  infinite  windings, 
byeways  and  turnings,  where  others  have  been 
misled.  .  .  .  I  think  it  an  idle  and  useless  thing 
to  make  it  one's  business  to  study  what  have 
been  other  men's  sentiments  in  things,  where 
reason  is  only  to  be  judge,  on  purpose  to  be  fur- 
nished with  tliem,  and  to  be  able  to  cite  them  on 
all  occasions." — Lord  King''s  Life  of  Locke. 


may  have  lost  in  bulk,  until  he  arrives 
at  his  constitutional  standard ;  and 
now  it  is  the  muscular,  and  not  the 
adipose  tissue,  that  is  augmented  in 
volume. 
13,  lientinck  Street,  Manchester  Square. 
[To  be  continued.] 


ON  THE 

ARCHED    TOURNIQUET     IN    THE 

TREATxMENT  OF  WOUNDS  OF 

THE  BRACHIAL  ARTERY. 

By  William  Chaig,  Esq. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  use  to  which 
an  arched  tourniquet,  such  as  that  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Oke*,  may  be  applied, 
I  beg  leave  to  request  the  insertion  of 
the  following  case  in  tlie  ISIedical  Ga- 
zette. 

On  the  10th  August,  1838,  P.Roney, 
aged  40,  of  spare  habit  and  sallow  com- 
plexion, vv'hilst  being  bled  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  had  the  brachial  artery  punc- 
tured at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  When 
he  presented  himself,  the  puncture  in 
the  skin  was  cicatrised.  At  the  punc- 
ture there  was  a  pulsating  tumor,  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  e'gg,  which  had 
the  attendant  bruissement  of  an  aneu- 
rismal  varix. 

On  deliberating  what  mode  of  treat- 
ment to  adopt,  1  resolved  to  attempt 
the  cure  by  compression.  The  liga- 
ture could  have  been  easily  applied  in 
this  case,  as  the  vessel,  from  the  small 
quantity  of  cellular  substance,  was  very- 
superficial.  The  operation,  at  best,  is 
a  clumsy  remedy,  and  any  other  effi- 
cient means  is  certainly  to  be  preferred. 

Keeping  the  operation  out  of  view, 
then,  the  indication  was  to  arrest  the 
current  through  the  puncture  in  the 
artery  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  to 
permit  the  edges  of  the  wound  to  be 
kept  in  contact  till  adhesion  had  takeu 
place. 

Compression  over  the  tumor,  and  the 
necessary  bandaging  of  the  forearm 
and  hand,  were  perseveringly  used  for 
a  number  of  days,  without  lessening 
the  size  of  the  tumor  or  altering  the 
bruissement.  I  observed  that  by 
pressing  the  artery  with  the  finger  in 
its  course,  about  the  middle  of  the  in- 
side of  the  arm,  pulsation  in  the  tumor 
and  at  the  wrist  was  quite  suspended, 
and  the  patient  could  bear  the  neces- 
*  Prov.  Med.  Journal,  Nov.  1843. 
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sary  amount  of  pressure  without  in- 
convenience. It  was  obvious,  then, 
that  my  object  would  be  accomphshcd 
by  any  thing  which  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  finger.  'With  this 
view  I  made  a  quadrangle  with  four 
small  pieces  of  wood,  sufficiently  large 
to  encircle  the  arm ;  also  a  piece  of 
wood  2i  inches  broad,  and  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow.  This  was  laid  on  the  outer 
aspect  of  the  arm.  One  side  of  the 
quadrangle  was  fixed  to  the  wood  thus 
placed,  at  a  point  opposite  to  that 
where  compression  was  to  be  made  on 
the  vessel.  A  pad  was  placed  over  the 
artery  a  little  below  where  the  superior 
profunda  is  given  off,  care  being  taken 
not  to  involve  the  nerve  in  the  com- 
pression. The  pad  was  pressed  firmly 
there  by  means  of  a  rude  sort  of  screw 
passing  from  the  side  of  the  quadran- 
gle opposite,  to  the  one  fixed  to  the 
wood  placed  along  the  arm. 

The  patient  was  put  to  bed,  and 
placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  and 
the  arm  raised  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection, and  supported  there  by  being 
suspended  to  the  bed-post,  and  the  pad 
made  to  press  with  such  force  as  to 
suspend  pulsation  both  in  the  tumor 
and  at  the  wrist.  The  pressure  was 
unremittingly  maintained  during  24  or 
30  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
pulsation  and  bruissement  had  com- 
pletely subsided.  The  arm  was  kept 
raised  for  some  days  afterwards,  with  a 
pad  over  the  tumor,  and  all  excitement 
and  stimulation  avoided. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  this 
treatment  the  patient  complained  of 
pain  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  arising 
evidently  from  the  severe  compression 
over  the  tumor  before  the  application 
of  the  apparatus.  However,  this  went 
gradually  off. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
object  aimed  at  by  raising  the  arm  was, 
that  the  blood  thus  acting  against  its 
own  gravity,  and  consequently  with 
less  force,  would  require  less  pressure  to 
stop  the  arterial  current. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  application 
is,  the  provision  for  preventing  any 
compression  of  the  limb  except  that 
which  is  indisoensablc  over  the  artery. 
AVhen  the  arcned  tourni'iuct  is  applied, 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  degree  of 
pressure  at  the  point  opposite  tliat  on 
which  compression  is  made  on  the  ar- 
tery, and  consequent   compression  of 


the  textures  between  it  and  the  bone, 
which  must,  by  using  it  in  such  a  case, 
add  to  the  suft'ering  of  tlie  patient. 
The  piece  of  wood  placed  along  the 
arm  on  its  outer  side,  extending  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  causes  the 
counter-pressure  to  be  diffused  over  a 
large  surface  of  the  arm,  thereby  ren- 
dering it  nearly  imperceptible  to  the  pa- 
tient. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  plan  of 
treatment  has  ever  before  been  adopted 
in  such  accidents.  Plenck  invented 
an  instrument  for  making  pressure  on 
the  wound  at  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
without  pressing  upon  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  limb. 

If  the  same  success  follow  the  adop- 
tion of  this  mode  of  treatment  in  future 
as  has  resulted  in  this  case,  it  will  cer- 
tainly go  far  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  applying  the  ligature. 
Ayr,  May  8,  1845. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  LIQUOR  POTASSiE 

IN  SOME  PUSTULAR  DISEASES 

OF  THE  SKIN. 

By  Henry  George,  Esq. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  I  was  sent  for  to  a 
child  about  five  years  old,  who  had 
passed  several  lithic  acid  calculi.  He 
was  pallid,  of  remarkably  fair  com- 
plexion, and  of  a  highly  nervous  irri- 
table temperament.  He  was,  and  had 
been  for  nearly  three  months,  the  sub- 
ject of  favus,  at  least  if  groups  of  foul 
incrustations  upon  the  scalp,  of  a  brim- 
stone colour,  with  numerous  depres- 
sions, are  characteristics  of  that  disease. 
My  attention  was  directed  solely  to  the 
functional  error  of  the  kidneys;  the 
eruptive  malady  I  regarded  somewhat 
despairingly.  The  child  had  been  im- 
jironerly  fed;  I  jiurged  it  moderately 
with  jalap  and  rhubarb,  and  ordered 
the  following  medicine,  restricting  his 
diet  to  what  was  reasonable. 

p,  Liq.  PotaPPte,  tn.clxx.\.  ;  Tr.  llyoscyam. 

n[\\.  ;    Tr.    Card,    comii.  3SS.  ;    Syr. 

Auraiit.    Jss.  ;      Aq,     Ciiinam.     Jivss. 

Fiat  Mist^    Coch.  magn.  ter  die  capiat. 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  the  child's 
general  appearance  was  much  im- 
proved. No  calculus  had  been  passed. 
In  about  a  month  from  this  time  the 
boy  appeared  in  perfect  health,  docile, 
fiorid,  and  all  the  functions  of  the  body- 
apparently  restored.      His    mother  at 
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this  time  pointed  out  to  me  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  scalp.  Several 
incrusted  patches  were  removed,  leav- 
ing a  healthy  skin  with  the  hair  grow- 
ing. In  about  another  fortnight  the 
scalp  was  perfectly  healthy,  and  the 
child  in  every  respect  perfectly  well. 
In  the  course  of  time  two  other  cases 
of  favus  followed.  Believing  that  the 
liquor  potassac  must  have  had  consi- 
derable influence  on  the  favourable 
issue  in  the  former  case,  I  adopted  the 
same  plan  of  treatment ;  and  in  less 
than  a  month,  the  disease  was  perfectly 
subdued. 

In  other  forms  of  pustular  diseases 
of  the  skin  I  have  found  this  invalua- 
ble medicine  equally  useful :  without 
exaggeration,  I  may  sav  that  many 
cases  of  the  crusta  lactea  have  yielded 
to  this  remedy  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
some  of  the  cases,  too,  being  of  long 
standing.  In  regard  to  local  applica- 
tions, I  believe  the  decoction  of  bark, 
as  a  lotion,  to  be  one  of  the  best  that 
can  be  selected. 

22,  Lower  Phillimore  Place, 
Kensing-ton. 


CASE  OF  MELANCHOLIA  PUER. 
PERALIS  ATTONITA. 

By  W.  E.  Image,  F.R.C.S. 

Surgeon  to  the  Suffolk  General  Hospital. 

Ox  Monday  morning,  3  a.m.  April  25, 
1845,  I  attended  a  lady,  aged  23,  in  her 
first  confinement.  She  was  taken  in 
labour  thirty  hours  before  the  child 
•was  born.  Every  stage  of  the  labour 
ivas  natural ;  she  continued  perfectly 
well  until  Friday,  the  25th,  all  the 
secretions  being  healthy,  and  in  natural 
quantities  ;  pulse  80,  and  weak. 

On  Friday,  at  noon,  she  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  what  appeared  to  the 
attendants  to  bj  an  hysterical  pa- 
roxysm. 1  visited  her  at  4  p.m.  I 
found  her  pulse  130,  very  feeble  ;  skin 
moist,  not  unusually  hot ;  head  rather 
hot  ;  no  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  deadly  paleness;  pupils 
respondent  to  light.  She  had  not  had 
any  shivering,  nor  any  pain.  The 
attack  was  sudden  :  it  appeared  that, 
after  reading  a  letter,  her  mind  became 
bewildered,  and  her  thoughts  indistinct 
and  hurried  :  her  countenance  jvas  so 
peculiar  in  its  expression  that  I  am 
unable  to  pourtray  it  in  words.     It  vas 


expressive,  quick,  sullen,  peculiar,  but 
yet  without  intelligence.  She  seemed 
conscious  of  persons.  Tiiere  was 
general  stiffness  of  the  limbs  ;  not  the 
slightest  pain  in  the  body  from  pres- 
sure ;  body  quite  soft.  A  consultation 
was  held.  The  cas^  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  nervous  shock,  and  treated 
by  ammonia,  camphor  and  morphia 
in  effervescence  with  citric  acid :  ice 
to  the  head,  and  general  support. 

On  the  following  day  the  head  was 
cool ;  pulse  very  small  and  feeble  ;  no 
particular  heat  of  surface  ;  mammary 
secretion  and  lochial  discharge  none  ; 
the  limbs  were  quite  cataleptic.  The 
bowels  were  relieved  by  medicine. 

Opiate  enemata  given,  medicines  con- 
tinued, and  Ung.  Hyd.  Fort,  to  be 
rubbed  into  the  thighs  every  six  hours. 

Sunday  morning  she  appeared  better. 
Mind  more  conscious ;  limbs  less  rigid. 
She  appeared  to  improve  until  the 
Tuesday  morning,  when,  after  a  good 
and  tranquil  sleep,  she  awoke  with  a 
return  of  every  symptom  redoubled  in 
violence.  Her  limbs  were  quite  tetanic ; 
muscles  of  the  face  quite  fixed  ;  could 
scarcely  swallow,  and  soon  notat  all;  the 
face  appeared  shrunk  and  deadly  pale, 
but  not  cold ;  pulse  160.  She  was  sup- 
ported by  broth  and  opiate  enemata,  but 
_sank  on  Friday  morning,  a  week  after 
the  seizure,  and  the  13th  day  after 
her  confinement.  These  are  the  main 
features  of  the  case  ;  and  I  shall  offer 
only  a  few  words  in  remark.  The  fatal 
letter  alluded  to  was  given  to  her  by  her 
husband  on  Friday  morning,  communi- 
cating to  her  that  his  aflairs  were  in  a 
ruined  condition,  and  that  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  already  taken  against 
him.  My  poor  patient  was  of  a  most 
delicate  frame  of  mind ;  gentle,  re- 
ligious, confiding  :  the  news  appeared 
to  strike  to  the  very  centre  of  life;  her 
mind  was  quite  unable  to  endure  the 
shock — she  died. 

I  have  been  induced  to  offer  this  un- 
successful case  to  my  professional 
brethren,  as  I  find  one  almost  parallel 
detailed  in  the  25th  Vol.  page  302,  of 
your  journal.  1  have  been  concise  in 
detail,  and  request  that  it  may  be 
placed  on  record  by  the  side  of  that 
referred  to,  under  the  head  of  Melan- 
cholia Puerperalis  Attonita. 


'29'2       DR.  MAYO  ON  THE  CRIMINAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  INSANE. 


ON'  THE 

CRIMINAL    RESPONSIBILITY   OF 
THE  INSANE. 

Br  Thomas  Mayo,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Physician  to  the  Infirmary  of  St.  Marylcbone. 

[Record  of  Cases,  continued  from  p.  152.] 


The  extent  to  wliich  the  unclcrstaiirl- 
ing  of  persons  partially  insane  may  be 
made  instrumental  to  tlieir  self-manage- 
ment, by  supplying  motives  and  fears, 
is  not  at  present  appreciated.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  outline  of  a  case  which 
came  within  my  cognizance  two  years 
ago  illustrates  this  subject : — 

A  gentleman  of  fortune  w;is  admitted  1 
two  years  ago  into  the  establishment  of 
an  eminent  physician,  nnder  good  cer- 
tificates.    After  a  short  stay,  he  some- 
what rapidly  obtained  a  considerable 
increase  of  rationality  aiid  self-control, 
and  then  urgently  demanded  his  libe- 
ration.    In  the  course  of  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  grounds  on  which  his 
enlargement  or  further  detention  might 
be  justified,   it  became   very  obvious 
both  to  the  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment and  to  myself,  whose  opinion  was 
demanded  on  the  subject,  that  both  on 
this  occasion,  and  probably  on  a  former 
one,   this   gentleman   had  heightened 
and  given  prominency  to  certain  eccen- 
tricities of  a  morbid  kind,   which  he 
knew  would  afford  a  colourable  ground 
for  this  kind  of  confinement.     His  ob- 
ject had    in    both    instances  been  to 
escape  the  punishment  of  certain  mis- 
demeanors,   of  which    he    had    been 
guilty,   by  a  temporary  sojourn    at  a 
lunatic  asylum,  in  a  character  to  which 
he  certainly  had  claims.      These  mis- 
demeanors had  been  of  a  gross  kind. 
In  the  former  instance  he  appeared  to 
have  set  his  own  house  on  fire,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  from  an  insurance  oflTice 
the  sum  insured.      In  the  other  case, 
he  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
police  authorities  of  St.  Omer,  by  in- 
decently exposing  his  person.     In  both 
instances,  I  have  observed,  that  he  had 
well-marked    claims    to    being  consi- 
dered monomaniacal ;  in  the  latter  he 
was  seen  by  Dr.   Monro,  who  agreed 
with  us  in  that  opinion.     Ilis  resump- 
tion, however,  of  self-control  and  co- 
herency was  so  complete,  that  it  soon 
became  unfit  to  restrain  him  in  the 
asylum.     He  was  set  at  liberty.     He 
ought   in    truth   to   have  been   trans- 
ferred to  a  prison.      I  regret  that  the 
claims  of  medical  confidence,  and  my 


unwillingness  to  aflTord  a  clue  to  the 
discovery  of  this  case,  prevent  my  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  establishment 
and  of  its  excellent  proprietor. 

Macnaughten,  the  murderer  of  Mr. 
Drummond,  expressed  in  a  conversa- 
tion between  him  and  the  visitors  sent 
to  report  upon  his  case,  which  one  of 
them,  jNIr.  Maclure,  reported  after- 
wards at  the  Harveian  Society, — that 
he  should  not  have  liked  to  have  been 
hanged  for  his  attempt  on  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's  life,  but  that  he  felt  sure  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  would  not  hang 
him.  His  prospects  of  eventual  impu- 
nity would  have  been  considerably 
brightened, hadhe  foreknown  thatChief- 
Justice  Tindal  would  not  even  allow 
his  trial  to  proceed  to  a  conclusion. 

"While  courts  of  judicature  are  shew- 
ing a  very  laudable  anxiety  to  protect 
the  persons  of  the  partially  insane  from 
unreasonable  coercion,  it  is  equally  in- 
cumbent on  these  courts  to  protect  the 
public  from  the  consequences  of  that 
liberty  of  action  which  is  thus  secured 
to  the  partially  insane.  Their  liabili- 
ties ought  to  be  commensurate  with 
their  privileges. 

In  the  recent  trial  of  Martha  Brixey, 
for  the  murder  of  an  infant,  at  Green- 
wich, in  which  a  verdict  of  homicidal 
mania    was    very    properly    returned, 
Mr.     Clarkson     contended,    notwith- 
standing  the    general    solution   given 
by  the  Judges  to   the   questions  pro- 
pounded to    them    by    the    House  of 
Peers  on  the  subject  of  mania,  that 
"  no  general   rule    could    be    applied 
to  cases  of  this  sort;    that  each  case 
must  be   dependent   on    the  peculiar 
facts  which  surround  it."      I  believe 
that  Mr.  Clarkson  is  quite  right : — but 
if  so,  how  can  a  common  jury,  thus  left 
at  sea,  be  competent  to  try,  with  safety 
to  the  public  or  the  prisoner,  these  im- 
portant cases  ?     An  adversaria  of  their 
confiicting  verdicts  would  in  truth  be 
a  valuable  compilation.  The  homicidal 
mania  of  Nicholson,  the  murderer  of 
the    Bonars,  and   of  Bellingham,  the 
miu'derer  of  Mr.  Percival,  were  both 
fully  as  capable  of  proof  as   that  of* 
Miss  Broadrick,  the  murderess  of  Mr. 
Krrington,    and  of  Macnaughten,  the 
murderer  of  Mr.  Drummond.     The  first 
pair  were  hanged  ;  the  latter  pair  re* 
ceivcd  into  a  lunatic  asylum  ! 


*  See-  Annn.'il  Register  of  1795.  See  also  Re- 
marks, by  T.  .Mnyo,  M.l).  Mkd.Gaz.  Vol.  xxxiii. 
p.  333. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  13,  1845. 

There  certainly  appears  to  be  a  singu- 
lar fatality  about  Sir  James  Graham's 
attempts  to  effect  a  reform  of  the  me- 
dical profession.  The  obnoxious  pro- 
visions of  the  first  bill,  evidently  so 
constructed  as  to  benefit  one  particular 
class,  and  degrade  the  other  classes  of 
professional  men,  met  with  the  fate 
which  all  acquainted  with  the  subject 
had  anticipated  at  its  first  appearance. 
The  cause  of  this  may  be  assigned  to 
the  fact,  that  the  bill  embodied  the 
opinions  of  a  few  individuals,  who 
could  not  be  practically  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  the  profession,  and 
were  therefore  entirely  incapable  of 
applying  a  remedy.  It  w^is  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  a  measure,  embody- 
ing the  views  of  a  few  isolated  persons, 
however  eminent,  would  give  satisfoc- 
tion  to  all ;  and  so  strongly  was  this 
felt  by  the  Home  Minister,  that  the 
bill  was  introduced  at  a  late  period  of 
the  session  into  Parliament,  not  with 
a  view  of  its  being  passed,  but  of  its 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fession for  consideration  and  discus- 
sion. We  think  that  the  mistake  here 
made, — i.  e.  of  obtaining  the  views  of 
the  various  classes  of  the  profession  by 
laying  before  them  a  document  so  par- 
tially constructed, — has  tended  to  excite 
a  strong  feeling  against  all  attempts  to 
legislate  from  the  same  quarter.  The 
proceedings  of  the  introducer  of  the 
Bill  have  been  narrowly  watched; — 
although  professing  the  most  friendly 
and  impartial  feelings,  he  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  place  himself  at  once  in 
the  position  of  an  enemy  ;  hence  it  is, 
that  his  subsequent  attempts  at  medical 
legislation  have  been  treated  with  a  de- 
gree of  suspicion,  which  they  have 
hardly  merited ;— for,  after  all,  much 


of  the  apparent  injustice  may  have 
been  due  to  want  of  information  on 
the  subject,  and  not  to  a  desire  to  de- 
grade and  injure  any  particuhu-  body  of 
men.  The  second  Bill  was  better  than 
the  first,  and  the  third  is,  in  some  re- 
spects better  than  the  second.  Although 
in  the  latter  tliere  are  some  obnoxious 
provisions,  yet  surely  the  proper  way  to 
remove  them  is  by  proving  that  they  are 
likely  to  operate  unjustly,  and  not  by 
heaping  abuse  on  an  individual,  who, 
being  a  non-professional  man,  must  be 
acquitted  of  all  personal  interest  in  the 
matter.  Tf  Sir  James  Graham's  mea- 
sures have  savoured  throughout  of  par- 
tiality to  particular  classes,  to  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  among  them  he  has 
been  chiefly  thrown,  and  from  them 
only  he  has  doubtless  received  those 
hints  respecting  the  reorganization  of 
our  profession,  which  appear  to  the 
mass  partial  and  one-sided.  There 
may  have  been  an  error  in  judgment 
here,  but  it  was  one  into  which  every 
legislator  was  likely  to  fall. 

The  great  points  in  any  measure  of 
this  kind,  should  be,  1.  to  secure  aa 
equal  and  good  education  for  all  men 
entering  the  profession;  2.  To  give  aa 
equal  right  to  practise  in  any  part  of 
the  empire,  to  all  who  have  received 
this  education,  and  who,  under  an  equal 
examination,  have  been  found  fit  and 
competent.  3.  To  secure  to  the  pro- 
fession, by  law,  those  privileges  which 
it  is  advisable  they  should  possess,  not 
merely  for  maintaining  its  respecta- 
bility, but  for  the  good  of  the  public. 
These  appear  to  us  to  be  the  principal 
provisions  which  any  measure  of  me- 
dical reform,  to  prove  satisfactory, 
should  embrace  :  while  all  admit  their 
value  and  importance,  the  greatest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  arisen  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  these  provi- 
sions should  be  carried  out,  and  the 
measure  appears  likely  to  be  abandoned 
from  a  want  of  unanimity  respecting 
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the  details.  With  regard  to  the  first 
point,  we  think  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Bill  is  satisfactory : — i.  e,  that 
in  future,  there  will  be  a  good  and  equal 
education  for  all  who  enter  the  profes- 
sion. The  compulsory  apprenticeship 
will  be  abolished,  and  will  probably  be 
replaced  by  a  residence  of  one  or  two 
years  "with  a  practitioner,  "before  lee-  ■ 
tures  and  hospital  practice  are  attended. 
In  all  cases  Jive  years  must  be  devoted 
to  professional  studies :  it  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  these  may  commence  earlier 
with  the  general  practitioner  than  with 
the  surgeon  or  physician,  the  one  be- 
ing able  to  take  out  a  license  at  twenty- 
two,  the  others  only  at  twenty-six;  but 
this  appears  to  us  to  be  a  somewhat  cap- 
tious objection.  A  general  practitioner 
is  not  bound  by  the  act  to  commence  his 
studies  at  seventeen,  and  to  take  out  a 
diploma  at  twenty-two  ;  he  may,  if  he 
please,  begin  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  go  up  for  his  examination,  like  the 
physician  or  surgeon,  at  twenty-six.  If 
he  chooses  to  commence  earlier,  that 
can  be  no  fault  of  the  bill,  which  leaves 
llim  the  option ;  and  if  there  be  any 
degradation  in  a  provision  of  this  kind, 
he  brings  it  entirely  upon  himself.  We 
apprehend  that  had  the  age  for  the 
examination  of  general  practitioners 
been  fixed  so  high  as  that  laid  down 
for  physicians  and  surgeons,  there 
would  have  been  a  loud  outcry  against 
such  a  provision,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  public  and  the  profession.  As  it  is, 
the  rule  will  operate  favourably  to  the 
College  of  General  Practitioners,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  one  who 
is  examined  by  the  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  at  twenty-six,  at 
least  twenty  will  be  examined  as  ge- 
neral practitioners  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  The  assurance  that  there  will 
be  one  uniform  standard  of  education, 
under  the  control  of  the  Council  of 
Health,  in  which  not  only  all  classes 
of  the  profession,  but  also  the  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  of  England,  Scot- 


land, and  Ireland,  will  be  equally  re- 
presented, should  allay  that  suspicioa 
which  had  been  justifiably  excited  by 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  second  bill. 
We  are  induced  to  take  this  as  a  bouA. 
fide  assurance  that  there  will  be  no 
partiality  shown  to  the  schools  of  either 
of  the  three  countries. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point  in 
the  measure,  that  is,  equality  of  exa- 
mination, there  is  greater  difficulty.  AVe 
endeavoured  to  show,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  it  was  unfair  to  apply  an  initia- 
tory examination,  whether  medical  or 
not,  to  English  candidates  only ;  and  we 
hope  to  see  this  objection  removed. 
The  fact  of  teachers  being  examiners 
of  their  own  pupils,  is  certainly  an  ob- 
stacle which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  over- 
come. If  the  teachers  of  every  large 
hospital  school  in  London  were,  under 
the  powers  of  a  charter,  to  have  the 
privilege  of  determining  the  fitness  of 
their  own  pupils  for  practitioners,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  what  abuses  would 
arise  ; — and  it  is  also  easy  to  imagine^ 
how  eloquently  and  universally  such  a 
system  would  be  denounced  as  dero- 
gatory to  the  profession :  yet  the  bill 
suffers  this  principle  to  continue  in 
operation  with  respect  to  Scotland,  and 
the  only  remedy  proposed  is  that  of 
appointing  assessors.  We  must  admit, 
however,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  point 
out  the  objection  than  to  suggest  a 
remedy  under  the  circumstances. 

In  relation  to  the  third  great  feature 
of  medical  reform,  that  is,  securing 
certain  privileges  to  the  profession, — 
in  our  judgment  the  present  measure 
fctlls  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  ac- 
complish. Unlicensed  practice  is  not 
sufficiently  checked.  It  is  true  that 
the  quack  cannot  recover  charges  for 
medicine  and  medical  attendance ;  but 
how  can  this  be  regarded  as  the  denial 
of  an  important  privilege,  when  the 
registered  physician  and  surgeon  are 
placed  by  the  act  in  precisely  the  same 
position?    The  power  of  prosecuting 
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all  except  registered  practitioners  is 
continued  to  the  Apothecaries'  Society ; 
but  the  value  of  this  concession  may  be 
appreciated,  when  we  consider  that 
from  the  difficulty  and  expense  attend- 
ing such  prosecutions,  the  power 
is  likely  to  continue  in  abeyance. 
Even  where  the  action  is  successful,  the 
amount  of  penalty  (in  the  shape  of 
law  expenses),  is  sixteen  times  greater 
upon  the  Society  than  that  leviable  on 
the  defendant  under  the  act* !  The 
chemists  and  druggists  have,  it  appears 
to  us  very  unnecessarily,  objected  to 
the  new  bill,  on  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  clause  (the  3Gth.) 
Prosecutions  are  not  likely  to  be  insti- 
tuted where  three  hundred  pounds  are 
•to  be  spent  for  the  recovery  of  twenty  ; 
and  they  may  therefore  consider  them- 
selves, with  all  other  unlicensed  prac- 
titioners of  medicine,  as  quite  secure 
from  the  interference  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society.  The  Home  Secretary 
must  have  been  well  aware  that  the 
privilege  which  he  thus  made  a  merit 
of  conceding,  was  of  little  value ;  for, 
in  introducing  the  former  bills,  he  had 
made  this  fact  the  strong  ground  for 
the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

We  believe,  from  the  disposition 
manifested  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  there  is  not  at  present  the  slightest 
prospect  of  any  measure  being  earned 
which  imposes  a  penalty  by  summary 
process  on  unlicensed  pi-actitioners. 
There  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  too  great 
a,  disposition,  in  the  present  day,  not 
merely  in  the  public,  but  even  in  some 
members  of  our  profession,  to  encou- 
rage quackery.  They  allege  that  it 
cannot  be  put  down,  and  this  is  con- 
sidered to  justify  the  legislature  in  not 
making  any  fair  attempt  to  suppress  it. 


*  "  Six  actions  for  penalties,  which  were  tried 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  were  con- 
ducted at  an  average  expense  to  the  Society  of 
j6'320  each  I  It  should  be  stated,  that  in  one  of 
these  actions  (viz.  that  of  the  Society  w.  Green- 
halgh),  there  were  two  trials,"— i^tatemeiit  of  the 
Society,  p.  31.    1841. 


To  call  the  36th  clause  a  penal  clause 
against  quackery  is  preposterous,  since 
it  falls  much  more  heavily  on  the  pro- 
secutor than  the  prosecuted. 

The  general  practitioners  are  ob- 
viously divided  about  this  measure; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  at  present 
whether  the  majority  are  for  or  against 
it.  It  gives  them  a  College,  and  it  will 
give  them  power ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  large  majority  of  those 
who  may  hereafter  enter  the  profession 
will  become  fellows  of  this  College. 
If  not  represented  in  the  Preliminary- 
Board  of  Examiners,  they  may  content 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
they  are  represented  in  the  Council  of 
Health,  which  exercises  a  control 
over  this  Board.  Men  must  find  their 
way  into  the  profession,  and  under  this 
act  a  far  greater  number  of  general 
practitioners  are  likely  to  be  created 
than  physicians  or  surgeons ;  hence 
the  Preliminary  Board  must  give  their 
license  to  candidates  for  examination 
rather  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
public  than  according  to  their  own 
particular  views.  With  these  conside- 
rations, and  with  the  known  admission 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  that  all  hope 
of  reconciliation  with  the  College  of 
Surgeons  is  at  an  end,  it  seems  surpris- 
ing that  the  battle  should  now  turn 
upon  what  we  may  call  the  small  items 
of  the  bill — e.  g.  questions  of  title  and 
precedence. 

We  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  the 
utility  of  a  good  system  of  registration  ; 
and  if  some  correspondents  who  have 
addressed  us  on  this  subject  had  read 
the  remarks  which  we  have  already 
made*,  they  would  have  seen  that  we 
are  advocates  of  an  open,  and  not  of  a 
restricted  system  of  registration.  A 
general  practitioner,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  should  be 
allowed  to  register  as  such,  and  as 
"  surgeon,"  without  losing  any  of  his 

*  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  870. 


privileges  ;  and  any  practitioner  pos- 
sessing a  regular  diploma  of  a  phy- 
sician, should  also  be  allowed  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  double  registration,  with 
the  privilege  of  calling  himself  "  phy- 
sician" at  his  option.  To  deny  this  is 
to  deprive  either  of  a  right  already  ac- 
quired, and  it  is  not  credible,  whatever 
may  be  done  prospectively,  that  such 
an  act  of  injustice  will  be  perpetrated 
by  the  legislature. 


We  print  in  another  page  (p.  299)  a 
document  which  we  presume  must  be 
considered  as  the  ultimatum  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  England,  with  respect  to  the 
New  Medical  Reform  Bill.  It  is  a 
document  of  some  importance  at  the 
present  moment,  and  clearly  shows  : — 
1.  That  the  College  is  disposed  to  give 
every  opposition  to  the  new  bill  in  its 
amended  form ;  and  2nd,  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  compromise  or  conciliation. 
Some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
Council  have  come,  are  such  as  we  had 
anticipated.  Thus,theyobjectthatEng- 
lish  surgeons  only,  are  required  t^j  under- 
go a  double  examination  ;  and  they  inti- 
mate that  but  few  will  seek  the  diploma 
of  the  College,  as  all  who  submit  to  the 
second  examination  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  must  enter  into  the  "  higher 
grade"  of  Fellows.  Such,  undoubtedly, 
will  be  the  evil  effects  of  the  measure 
with  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  but 
have  they  not  brought  the  evil  upon 
themselves?  They  have  used  the 
power  of  their  new  charter  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  just  cause  of  offence  to 
a  large  body  of  their  members.  Granted 
that  the  title  of  Fellow  "  was  intended 
to  designate  the  highest  professional 
qualifications  of  physician  or  surgeon," 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Council  have 
acted  on  this  principle  in  their  selec- 
tion of  Fellows,  or  we  should  not  have 
had  the  discontent  which  now  prevails. 
The  opposition  of  the  College,   com- 


bined with  that  of  a  large  body  of 
practitioners,  and  of  the  chemists  and 
druggists,  will  probably  lead  to  a  result 
which  we  believe  has  been  for  some 
time  anticipated,  namely,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Physic  and  Surgery  Bill. 
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Modern  Cookeri/,  in  all  its  Branches  : 
reduced  to  a  Si/stem  of  Easy  Prac- 
tice, for  the  use  of  Prwate  Fami- 
lies. By  Eliza  Actox.  2d  Edition. 
London  :  1845.  Longman  and  Co. 
We  have  always  had  a  taste  for  cookery ; 
we  like  things  well  done,  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  ;  we  more  especially 
like  our  meat  well  dressed:  good  meat 
first,  good  cooking  second.  How  often 
have  we  to  thank  God  for  his  provi- 
dence in  sending  excellent  meat,  and 
to  ban  the  devil  for  sending  execrable 
cooks  !  Under  certain  circumstances, 
indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  cook 
is  not  the  more  important  particular. 
What  delicious  messes  do  these  French- 
men send  up  out  of  a  most  indifferent 
raw  material !  and  how  commonly  do 
our  English  slatterns  spoil  the  most 
picturesque  beef,  the  loveliest  mutton 
in  the  world;  delivering  over  to  us, 
on  our  tables,  mere  caput  mortnums  of 
things  which,  until  they  put  their 
accursed  hands  to  them,  teemed  with 
excellence  !  Providence,  with  our 
love  of  letters  and  of  learned  leisure, 
afflicted  us  with  an  indifferent  stomach; 
our  digestion  is  not  strong ;  therefore 
are  we  the  more  dependent  on  the 
cook,  whom  our  experience  enables  us 
to  proclaim  a  more  effectual  aid  to  di- 
gestion than  all  the  physic  that  either 
the  east  or  west  supplies.  We  have  a 
sincere  respect  for  our  cook  ;  we  che- 
rish and  make  much  of  her,  and  con- 
sult her  upon  the  chemistry  of  the 
kitchen  as  we  should  Mr.  Faraday  on 
a  point  of  inorganic  analysis,  or  Sir 
Jolin  Ilerschcl  on  a  problem  in  phy- 
sical astronomy.  And  wherefore  not  ? 
Some  pretend  to  despise  cookery,  and 
even  presume  to  hold  him  cheap  who 
thinks  it  worthy  of  his  serious  con- 
sideration. We,  for  our  own  part, 
have  always  declined  any  converse 
with  parties  guilty  of  holding  such 
discreditable  sentiments.  Would  the 
monsters  eat  their  meat  raw  ?     Surely 
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they  would  not.  The  question,  there- 
fore, is  one  cf  kind  or  degree:  shall  we 
be  content  to  have  our  food  ill  cooked, 
orshall  we  strive  to  have  it  well  cooked  ? 
That  is  the  question  ;  and,  in  our  ap- 
prehension, there  can  be  but  one  way 
of  answering  it. 

Man  is   emphatically    "  a    cooking 
animal."     No  other  creature   dresses 
its  food ;  yet  many  animals  relish  well- 
dressed     and      even     highly-seasoned 
viands.     Our    old    friend    Pinchcr,    a 
W'iry-haired  terrier  of  the  Scotch  breed, 
and  a  great  pet,  turned  with  disgust 
from  a  ration    from    the    dogs'-meat 
man  ;    but  he  smacked  his  lips  at  a 
hash  with  a  rich   gravy,   containing 
plenty  of  Harvey  and  a  touch  of  Cliili- 
vinegar.     The  stoat,  it   is  said,  will 
store  his  meat  till  it  is  somewhat  high ; 
man  does  as  much  with  his  venison, 
his  woodcock,   his   grouse,  &c. ;    but 
your  weasel  does  not  cover  his  haunch 
with   "  a  nice   crust   to   preserve   the 
fat;"  nor  does  he  roast  it  before  "  a 
sound  clear  fire  from  three  hours  and  a 
half  to  four  hours  and  a  half,  according 
to  the  weight."  (Acton, p.  2/3).     Your 
foumart  likes  a  partridge  or  a  hare,  and 
diets  on  him  as  often  as  possible;  but 
he  eats  both  au  naturel — the  bird  with- 
out    bread-sauce,    the     lion    without 
stuffing  or  currant-jelly.      The    only 
food   that   Providence  seems   ever  to 
have  intended  man  to  eat  raw  is  fruit. 
"We  excuse  the  cook  in  regard  to  the 
cooling  grape,  the  refreshing  orange, 
the  luscious  pear,  and  the  like.     But 
man's    industry   and    ingenuity   have 
even  come   to  the   aid  of  organizing 
nature  here  ;    they  have,  in  some  sort, 
done  the  cook's  part  whilst  the  fruit 
was  still  hanging  on   the   tree — nay, 
even  before  it  was  in  the  blossom  :   for 
what  has  nature  presented  us  with  in 
the  shape  of  apples  ?    Crabs  !    Yet  Na- 
ture's crab  have  we  turned  into  the 
Newtown  pippin,   and  the  nonpareil. 
And  what  has  she  given  us  by  way  of 
pears  ?     Knobs  of  wood,  that  might 
make  tops  to  walking-sticks,  but  that 
not  even  Papin's  digester  could  con- 
vert into  palatable  or  wholesome  food; 
yet  out  of  these  wooden  bullets  have 
we  won  the  Williams,  the  Bon  Louis, 
the  Marie  Louise,  the  Chaumontel,  &c. 
And  so  of  others.     And,  more  than  all 
this,  hath  not  the  skill,  the  cookery  of 
man,  out  of  a  cluster  of  sour  berries, 
like  peas,  produced,  first  racemes  that 
weigh  pounds,  and  drop  sugared  nec- 
tar, and  next,  and  greater  triumph  than 


all,  converted  this  sweet  juice  into 
generous  wine— wine  that  rejoices  the 
hearts  of  gods  and  men  !  But  we  seem 
to  forget  Mistress  Acton, — though  this 
is  not  so ;  we  merely  preface  for  a  brief 
season,  that  we  may  introduce  her  more 
worthily  to  our  friends. 

And  who  that  has  w^itched  the  re- 
covery of  man,  or  woman,  or  innocent 
child,  from  a  sore  sickness,  has  not  felt 
the  want  of  the  little  niceties  which 
only  the  kitchen,  worthily  presided 
over  by  some  high  priestess,  can  sup- 
ply ?  And  how  shall  we  be  prepared 
rightly  to  direct  the  priestess  in  her 
ministrations  if  we  have  not  some  skill 
in  the  humanities  of  the  kitchen?  We 
have  saved  life  oftener  than  once  by 
our  small  science  in  this  way;  and  had 
we  had  Mrs.  Acton  twenty  years  ago, 
we  now  fancy  that  sundry  souls  which 
have  bid  us  adieu  might  have  been 
kept  for  some  Httle  time  longer  in  the 
land  of  the  living. 

Mistress  Acton  writes  well,  to  the 
point,  and  like  a  woman  of  sterling 
sense  ;  her  preface  ought  to  be  printed 
on  a  broadside,  and  taught  to  all  the 
young  ladies  at  all  the  boarding-schools, 
and  all  the  day-schools,  whether  board- 
ing or  not,  in  England. 

"  The  proper  and  wholesome  prepa- 
ration of  our  daily  food,"  she  says, 
"though  it  may  hold,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world,  but  a  very  humble  place 
among  the  useful  arts  of  life,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  an  altogether  un- 
important one,  involving  so  entirely, 
as  it  does,  both  health  and  comfort. 

"  England  is,  beyond  most  other 
countries,  rich  in  the  varied  and  abun- 
dant produce  of  its  soil,  or  of  its  com- 
merce, which,  in  turn,  supply  to  it  all 
that  the  necessities  or  the  luxury  of  its 
people  can  demand ;  yet,  until  within 
very  tecent  years,  its  cookery  has 
remained  far  inferior  to  that  of  nations 
much  less  advanced  in  civilization ; 
and  foreigners  have  been  called  in  to 
furnish  to  the  tables  of  our  aristocracy, 
and  of  the  wealthier  orders  of  the  com- 
munity, those  refinements  of  the  art 
which  were  not  to  be  obtained  from 
native  talent. 

"Our  improvement  was  for  a  long 
time  opposed  by  our  own  strong  and 
stubborn  prejudices  against  innovation 
in  general,  and  against  the  innovations 
of  strangers  in  particular;  but  these, 
of  late,  have  fast  given  way  before  the 
more  rational  and  liberal  spirit  of  the 
times  :  happily  for  ourselves,  we  have 
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ceased  to  be  too  bigoted,  or  too  proud, 
to  profit  by  the  superior  information 
and  experience  of  others  upon  any  sub- 
ject of  utiUtv.     The  present  age  is  one 
of  rapid  and  universally   progressing 
knowledge  ;     and    nothing    which    is 
really  calculated  to  advance  either  the 
great  or  the  small  interests  of  society  is 
now  regarded  as   too   homely  or   too 
insignificant   for  notice.     The   details 
of  domestic  economy,  in  particular,  are 
no  longer  sneered  at  as  beneath  the 
attention  of  the  educated  and  accom- 
plished ;    and  the  truly  refined,  intelli- 
gent, and  high-minded  women  of  Eng- 
land have  ceased,  in  these  days  of  com- 
parative good  sense,  to  consider  their 
acquaintance  with  such  details  as  in- 
consistent with  their  dignity,  or  inju- 
rious to  their  attractions  :— and  who 
can  direct  their  households  with  the 
same   taste,  the   same  judgment,  and 
the  same  watchful  care  for  the  comfort 
of  others   as  themselves?     Who,   in- 
deed, can   guard   all  the  interests   of 
home   as   they   can?      And    surely   a 
woman  does  not  preside  less  pleasingly 
in  her  own  immediate  circle,  nor  do 
the  honours   of  her  table,  or  of  her 
drawing-room,   with    less    grace    and 
propriety,  for  having  given  some  por- 
tion of  the  day  to  the  examinationand 
control  of  her  domestic  affairs ;    it  is 
rare,  too,  we  should  suppose,  for  a  hus- 
band to  be  otherwise  than  grateful  to 
his  wife   for   the   exertion   of   a  sur- 
veillance which,  if  steadily  and  judi- 
ciously maintained,  will  affect  his  ex- 
penditure beyond    all  that  a  careless 
calculator  w'ould  imagine  possible." 

There  is  no  question  of  it ;  and  the 
language,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  French  word,  is  even  as  good  as 
the  matter.  Nor  would  the  feelings  of 
the  husband  be  limited  to  gratitude 
for  due  administration  of  household 
affairs  in  reference  to  the  exchequer. 
The  attentions  of  a  kind  wife  to  her 
husband's  tastes  and  likings  in  the  mat- 
ter of  his  daily  food  are  always  well 
taken.  The  meal  that  bears  testimony 
to  the  good  housewife's  thoughts  of  us 
in  our  absence,  and  whilst  engaged  in 
the  jostle  of  the  world,  has  ever  a  flavour 
of  its  own,  and  becomes  the  occasion 
every  day  of  renewing  the  bond  of  af- 
fection that  was  writ  down  long  years 
ago.  It  is  not  the  mere  meat;  we  can 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature  at  the 
chop-house  or  the  club  ;  it  may  not  be 
the  perfect  success   of  the  thing   at- 


tempted :  it  is  the  purpose  that  wins  our 
hearts.  One  of  the  beautiful  pictures 
left  us  by  antiquity  is  that  of  the  Ro- 
man housewife  preparing  for  her  hus- 
band's return  at  evening,  getting  ready 
the  hot  waier  (for  tea,  of  course),  against 
that  great  event  in  the  day's  occur- 
rences. 

But  the  fact  is  older  than  either 
Horace  or  Virgil,  if  John  Milton  can  be 
trusted. 

"  And  Eve  witliin,  due  at  her  hour,  prepared 
For  dinner  snvourv  fniits,  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and'  not  disrelish  thirst 
Of  ncctarous  draughts  between." 

And  then,  when  she  sees  that  she  is 
to  have  dompany,  she  proceeds  to  add 
to  the  entertainment  already  provided 
for  her  husband : 

"  With  despatchful  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best, 
AVhat  order  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix     _ 
Tastes,  not  well  joined,  inelesrant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste  upheld  in  kindliest  change. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds 


She  gathers,  tribute  larare,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand  ;  for  drink  thegrape 
She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meaths 
From  many  a  berry  and  from  sweet   kernels 

pressed, 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams." 

And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
divine  bard  himself,  whom  we  quote, 
was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  his  diet, 
and  the  way  it  was  served.  "  God  have 
mercy,  Bettv,  (speaking  to  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Milton,  for  soe  hee  usually 
called  her)  I  see  thou  wilt  performe 
according  to  thy  promise  in  providing 
mee  such  dishes  as  I  think  fitt  whilst  I 
live,  and  when  I  dye  thou  knowest  that 
I  have  left  thee  all."* 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  follow  out 
excellent  authoress  through  her  book } 
nor  shall  we  even  pretend  to  quotd 
from  amongst  the  receipts,  which  we 
think  particularly  good  ;  we  can  but 
condescend  on  'generals  here,  and 
therefore  turn  we  to  the  Introductions 
to  the  several  divisions  or  sections  into 
which  the  subject  of  culinary  chemistry 
naturally  divides  itself.  The  first  treats 
of  Soups  ;  and  see  with  what  admirable 
preliminary  observations  Miss  Actoil 
presents  this  interesting  topic  to  hei' 
readers. 

"  The  art  of  preparing  good,  whole- 
some, palatable  soups,  without  great  ex- 
pense, which  is  so  well  understood  in 
France,  and  in  other  countries  where 
they  form  part  of  the  daily  food  of  all 
classes  of  the  people,  has  hitherto  been 

*  Milton's  Nuncupative  will. 
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very  much  neglected  in  England  ;  it  is 
one,  therefore,  to  which  we  would  par- 
ticularly direct  the  attention  of  the 
cook. 

"The  spices  and  other  condiments 
used  to  give  flavour  to  soups  and  gra- 
vies should  be  so  nicely  proportioned 
that  none  predominate  nor  overpower 
the  rest ;  and  this  delicate  hlendiug  of 
savours  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
part  of  a  cook's  task  :  it  is  an  art,  more- 
over, not  easily  acquired,  except  by  long 
experience,  unless  great  attention  be 
combined  with  some  natural  refinement 
of  the  palate. 

"  A  zealous  servant  will  take  all 
possible  pains,  on  her  first  entrance  into 
a  family,  to  ascertain  the  particular 
tastes  of  the  individuals  she  serves; 
and  will  be  guided  entirely  by  them  in 
the  preparation  of  her  dishes,  however 
much  they  may  be  opposed  to  her  own 
ideas,  or  to  her  previous  practice. 

"  Exceeding  cleanliness,  both  in  her 
personal  habits  and  appearance,  and  in 
every  department  of  her  work,  is  so  es- 
sential in  a  cook,  that  no  degree  of 
skill,  nor  any  other  good  qualities 
which  she  may  possess,  can  ever  atone 
for  the  want  of  it.  The  very  idea  of  a 
dirty  cook  is  so  revolting,  that  few 
people  will  be  induced  to  tolerate  the 
reality;  and  we  would  therefore  most 
strongly  urge  all  employed  in  the  culi- 
nary department  of  a  household,  who 
may  be  anxious  for  their  own  success 
in  life,  or  solicitous  to  obtain  the  re- 
spect and  approbation  of  their  employ- 
ers, to  strive  to  the  utmost  against  any 
tendency  to  slovenliness  of  which  they 
may  be  conscious,  or  which  may  be 
pointed  out  to  them  by  others. 

"  A  few  directions  to  the  cook. — In 
whatever  vessel  soup  is  boiled,  see  that 
it  be  perfectly  clean,  and  let  the  inside 
of  the  cover  and  the  rim  be  equally 
so.  Wash  the  meat,  and  prepare  the 
vegetables  with  great  nicety  before 
they  are  laid  into  it ;  and  be  careful 
to  keep  it  always  closely  shut  when  it 
is  on  the  fire.  Never,  on  any  account, 
set  the  soup  by  in  it,  but  strain  it  off  at 
once  into  a  clean  pan,  and  fill  the 
stock-pot  immediately  with  water : 
pursue  the  same  plan  with  all  stew- 
pans  and  saucepans  directly  they  are 
emptied. 

"  Skim  the  soup  thoroughly  when  it 
first  begins  to  boil,"  &c. 

This  is  the  very  essence,  according 
to  our  notion,  of  good  cookerv.  Prin- 
ciples are  everything;  and  Miss   h.c- 


ton's  moral  principles  are  not  less 
worthy  of  commendation  than  her 
scientific  principles. 

We  must  quote  further  from  the  in- 
troduction to  Chapter  IV.,  which 
treats  of  Sauces,  as  involving  other 
principles. 

"The  difference  between  good  and 
bad  cookery  can  scarcely  be  more 
strikingly  shown  than  in  the  manner 
in  which  sauces  are  prepared  and 
served.  If  well  made,  appropriate  to 
the  dishes  they  accompany,  and  sent  to 
table  with  them  as  hot  as  possible,  they 
not  only  give  a  heightened  relish  to  a 
dinner,  but  they  prove  that  both  skill 
and  taste  have  been  exerted  in  its  ar- 
rangements. When  coarsely  or  care- 
lessly prepared,  on  the  contrary,  as  they 
too  often  are,  they  greatly  discredit  the 
cook,  and  are  anything  but  acceptable 
to  the  eaters." 

The  directions  as  to  boiling,  roast- 
ing, stewing,  broiling,  frying,  &c.,  are 
each  more  worthy  of  commendation 
than  the  other,  and  made  canons  by 
any  she,  and  tastfuUy  applied,  are 
competent  to  constitute  her  an  accom- 
plished cook.  We  feel  that  in  simple 
justice  to  Miss  Acton  we  must  quote 
her  perfect  principles  of  broiling. 

"  Broiling  is  the  best  possible  mode 
of  cooking  and  of  preserving  the  fla- 
vour of  several  kinds  of  fish,  amongst 
which  we  may  specify  mackerel  and 
whitings ;  it  is  also  incomparably  su- 
perior to  frying  for  steaks  and  cutlets, 
especially  of  beef  and  mutton  ;  and  it 
is  far  better  adapted,  also,  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  food  for  invalids ;  but  it 
should  be  carefully  done,  for  if  the  heat 
be  too  fierce,  the  outside  of  the  meat 
will  be  scorched  and  hardened  so  as  to 
render  it  uneatable ;  and  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  be  too  gentle,  the  gravy 
will  be  drawn  out,  and  yet  the  flesh 
will  remain  so  entirely  without  firm- 
ness, as  to  be  unpleasant  eating.  A 
brisk  fire  perfectly  free  from  smoke,  a 
very  clean  gridiron,  tender  meat,  a  dish 
and  plates  as  hot  as  they  can  be,  and 
great  despatch  in  sending  it  to  table 
when  done,  are  all  essential  to  the 
serving  of  a  good  broil.  The  gridiron 
should  be  well  heated,  and  rubbed  with 
mutton  suet  before  the  meat  is  laid  on, 
and  it  should  be  placed  slopingly  over 
the  fire,  that  the  fat  may  run  oil"  to  the 
back  of  the  grate,  instead  of  falling  on 
the  live  coals  and  smoking  the  meat :  if 
this  precaution  should  not  prevent  its 
making  an  occasional  blaze,  lift  the 


gridiron  quickly  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  smoke,  and  hold  it  away  until  the 
fire  is  clear  again." 

The  whole  of  ISIrs.  Acton's  receipts, 
"  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  which 
are  scrupulously  specified,  are  confined 
to  such  as  may  be  perfectly  depended 
on  from  having  been  proved  beneath 
our  own  roof,  and  under  our  own  per- 
sonal inspection."  We  add,  moreover, 
that  the  receipts  are  all  reasonable, 
and  never  in  any  instance  extravagant. 
They  do  not  bid  us  sacrifice  ten  pounds 
of  excellent  meat  that  we  may  get  a 
couple  of  quarts  of  gravy  from  it ;  nor 
do  they  deal  with  butter  and  eggs  as  if 
they  cost  nothing.  Miss  Acton's  book 
is  a  good  book  in  every  w'ay ;  there  is 
right-mindedness  in  every  page  of  it, 
as  well  as  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  she  handles. 

Prize  Clinical  Report  of  Surfjical 
Cases  treated  at  the  Queen's  Hos- 
pital, Jiirminr/ham,  in  the  Practice  oj 
W.  Sands  Cox,  Senior  Surgeon. 
By  John  Moore,  Student  of  Queen's 
College,  &c.  London,  1845.  8vo. 
pp.  65. 
Medical  teachers  are  at  length  begin- 
ning to  adopt  plans  in  the  examination 
of  their  pupils,  which  are  really  tests 
of  practical  knowledge.  A  few  years 
ago  the  man  who  was  the  hardest 
reader,  or  who  had  the  quickest  me- 
mory, even  although  he  had  never 
thoroughly  examined  a  single  case,  was 
certain  to  gain  the  prize  from  his  com- 
petitors, however  they  might  excel  him 
in  actual  knowledge  of  disease.  Now, 
the  wards  are  often  made  the  scene  of 
examination,  or  the  questions  are  so 
given  that  none  but  a  practical  man 
can  gain  distinction  by  his  answers. 
This  has  long  been  understood  on  the 
continent: — did  our  public  examining 
bodies  adopt  a  similar  mode  of  testing 
the  capabilities  of  the  candidates  for 
their  diplomas  and  licenses,  they  would 
nolongerhave  anyopportunity  of  avow- 
ing that  they  authorised  men,  who  had 
merely  a  have  .ti///u'jfHCj/ of  professioucil 
acquirements  for  ordinary  exigencies, 
to  practise  upon  the  health  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's lieges  ! 

The  pamphlet  before  us  contains 
twenty-six  surgical  cases,  with  remarks. 
The  neat  manner  in  which  they  are  re- 
ported does  equal  credit  to  the  mode  of 
teaching  adopted  at  the  school,  and  to 
the  ability  and  promise  of  the  success- 
ful candidate.     Some  of  the  cases  are 


very  interesting,  especially  the  follow- 
ing:— Case  II.,  recovery  from  a  severe 
internal  injury:  Y.,  an  instance  of  the 
rare  dislocation,  backwards  from  the 
trapezium,  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb :  XV.,  laceration  of  the  iris,  from  a 
blow,  withoutany  corresponding  wound 
of  the  cornea :  XX.,  encysted  tumor  of 
the  cheek,  containing  a  fatty  fluid, 
suspending  plates  of  cholesterine  : 
XXVI.,  lithotrity  in  a  man  upon  whom 
the  perineal  operation  for  lithotomy 
could  not  have  been  performed,  in  con- 
sequence of  extreme  narrowing  of  the 
pelvic  outlet,  from  strumous  disease  of 
the  bones.  The  case  proved  fatal 
under  treatment,  and,  as  is  almost  the 
invariable  rule  in  such  instances,  the 
kidneys  were  found  mottled  and  other- 
wise diseased. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Special 
Diseases  of  the  Skin.  By  M.  C.  M. 
GiBERT.  Physician  to  the  Hopital 
Saint-Louis.  Translated  by  Edgar 
Shei'Pard.  Second  Edition.  Lon- 
don, 1845.    Svo.  pp.362.    Churchill. 

This  translation  of  M.  Gibert's  work 
will  be  found  a  very  useful  and  a  very 
convenient  manual  by  students  and  ju- 
nior members  of  the  profession, — not 
that  it  is  a  mere  elementary  outline  of 
the  class  of  diseases  of  which  it  treats ; 
its  author  is  evidently  a  thoroughly 
practical  man ;  and,  although  the  vo- 
lume is  a  small  one,  its  closely-printed 
pages  contain  a  large  fund  of  condensed 
information  and  elaborate  research.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  forms  of 
skin  diseases  is  indispensable  in  every 
one  who  aspires  to  the  distinction  of 
being  considered  a  well-informed  me- 
dical man.  The  months  of  a  summer 
season  can  scarcely  be  more  advanta- 
geously employed  by  the  student  than 
in  studying  these  aflections  in  the 
wards  of  one  of  our  large  hospitals; 
and  in  doing  this,  M.  Gibert's  volume, 
aided  by  reference  to  the  more  exten- 
sive illustrated  works  of  Willan  and 
Bateman,  Alibert  and  Raycr,  will  be 
found  a  very  efficient  guide.  This 
treatise  has  also  the  advantage  of  being 
"  readable,"  which  very  few  works  upon 
the  subject  are,  having  many  cases  and 
other  interesting  illustrations  intro- 
duced into  it.  Wc  think  its  readers 
will  concede  to  the  author  his  full 
right  to  use  the  modest  epigraph  which 
he  would  fain  affix  to  his  manual — 
"  Parva  sed  apta" 
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^roccctJtngs  of  Societies. 

MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

May  21,  1845. 

J.  S.  BoAVEKBANK,  Esq.  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 

A  PAPER  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Quekett — 

On  (he  Structure  of  the  Flabella  of  some  of 
the  hifjher  forms  of  CrustacecE,  with  some 
remarks  on  their  probable   use    in    the 
function  of  Respiration. 
The   author    commenced    his   paper     by 
describing  briefly  the  different  forms  of  the 
respirator)'  apparatus  met  with  in  the  lower 
orders  of  Crustacese,  and  then  entered  more 
at  length  into  the  structure  of  the  branchiae 
of  some  of  the  higher  forms,  such   as   the 
common  crabs  and  lobsters  ;  in  the  former 
of  which  he  stated  that  the  proper  brauchias 
were  seven   in    number  on  each  side,  and 
that  each  branchia  was  composed  of  a  sep- 
tum, on  two  sides  of  which  were  arranged 
numerous  lamellae  or  plates  of  a  quadrangular 
•^  "'re  ;  on  the  upper  and  outer  edge  of  each 
!la  was  developed  a  hook  or  spine.     The 
lla  or  sweepers  consisted,  in  the  most 
-.  of  a  horny  flat  filament,  with  nume- 
hairs  attached  to  its  edges,  and  to  its 
r  surface  as  well;   and  on  an  examina- 
hy  the  microscope  of  these  hairs,  they 
found    to    be    scimitar-shaped ;     and 
1  lous   large   hooks    and    most    bristly 

., L.i,  all  of  which  were  inclined  backwards, 

vers  developed  on  their  convex  edge.  And 
t  having  been  denied  by  Dr.  Milne  Edwards 
.d  others  that  the  use  of  the  flabella  was 
hat  of  causing  currents  of  water  to  pass 
hrough  the  branchial  chamber,  Mr.  Quekett 
ras  induced  to  believe,  from  his  investiga- 
ons,  that  the  true  use  of  these  organs  was 
lat  of  separating  the  branchial  laminae  one 
om  the  other,  so  that  the  water  might 
iadily  penetrate  between  them  ;  the  arrange- 
ent  of  the  spines  on  the  hairs,  and  on  the 
ranchial  laminae  as  well,  being  such  as  to 
roduce  this  movement,  when  the  hooks  on 
le  hairs  come  into  contact  with  those  on 
e  branchial  laminae. 

Mr.  Powell  exhibited  and  described  a 
Jwly-constructed  portable  Microscope.  It 
contained  in  a  case,  8^  in,  long,  5|  in. 
ide,  2  in.  deep,  possessing  rack  and  fine 
Ijustments  to  the  optical  parts,  5  inch  of 
otion  to  the  stage  in  rectangular  directions, 
th  ^  inch,  2  inch,  and  1  inch  object- 
asses,  forceps,  and  animalcule  cage, 
igher  powers  may  be  added,  as  it  is  suffi- 
mtly  free  from  tremor  to  bear  the  highest 
at  are  made. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr,  T,  Boys, 
ing  a  description  of  his  method  of 
uiiting  objects    in   Canada  balsam,   by 


which  he  is  enabled  to  avoid  air-bubbles. 
Having   provided   a    small   single-wick    oil 
lamp  with  a  chimney,  slips  and  thin  pieces 
of  glass,  nippers,  a  pointed  iron  wire  in  a 
wooden   handle,  and   some  of   the  clearest 
Canada  balsam  diluted  with  the  best  spirits 
of  turpentine  to  a  consistency  to  allow  it 
to  drop  readily  from  the  point  of  the  wire, 
a  slip  of  glass  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  nippers, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Canada  balsam 
is  to  be  taken  up  on  the  end  of  the  wire  to 
allow  a  full  drop  to  be  placed  on  the  slide 
where  required.     The  centre  of  the  slide  is 
then  to  be  rested  across  the  chimney  of  the 
lamp,    until  the  balsam  begins   to    spread, 
when  it  should  be  immediately  withdrawn. 
The  object  is  now  to  be  placed  on  this  drop 
of  balsam,  and  covered  with  another  drop. 
The  slide  may  now  remain  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  to  allow  the  balsam  to  penetrate 
the  object.     The  thin  glass  is  then  to  be 
placed  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible,  upon 
the    balsam    covering    the   object.      Now, 
holding  the  slide  in  rather  an  inclined  posi- 
tion at  one  end  by  the  nippers,  place   the 
other  end  over  the  centre  of  the  chimney  of 
the    lamp,    the    balsam  gradually  liquefies, 
and  flows  to  the  extreme  edge   of  the  thin 
glass,    carrying    with   the   surplus    all    £ur- 
bubbles   on   that  side.     The  same  process 
is  to  be  repeated  with  the  other  end  of  the 
slide ;  after  which  it  is  to  remain  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  until  nearly  cool,   when  the 
centre  of  the  upper  or  thin  glass  is  to  be 
pressed  with  a  small  piece  of  wood,  rather 
pointed.    This  espels  all  superfluous  balsam, 
and  with  it  any  extraneous  matter.     Should 
after  this  any  air-bubbles  be  generated  by 
the  object,  they  will  disappear  in  a  few  days. 


i^cDical  Zxiah  and  Inquests. 


ALLEGED  NEGLECT   OP   A   PAUPER  PATIENT 
IN  A  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

On  the  1 4  th  ult.  an  investigation  was  re- 
sumed before  Mr.  Wakley,  with  respect  to 
the  circumstEince  involving  the  death  of 
"William  Holding,  aged  I65  years,  lately  an 
inmate  of  Peckham-house  Lunatic  Asylum, 
where  he  had  been  placed  by  the  authoritiei 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  to 
which  parish  he  belonged. 

Sarah  Holding,  the  mother  of  the  de- 
ceased, was  the  first  witness  called.  She 
said — I  am  a  widow,  and  reside  at  32, 
Munster-square,  The  deceased  was  my 
son.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  months 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  April,  at  7  in  the  evening,  at  my 
house  and  in  my  presence.  He  had  been 
an  inmate  of  Jlr.  Armstrong's  Peckham- 
house  Lunatic  Asylum,  from  which  I  had 
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fetched  him  about  three  weeks  before.  He 
■was  in  the  lunatic  asylum  about  live  weeks, 
but  a  week  before  had  been  in  the  work- 
house of  St.  ]Mary,  Newington,  to  which  I 
took  him.  A  few  days  before  I  took  him  to 
the  workhouse  he  became  insane,  and  so 
violent  that  I  could  do  nothing  with  him. 
I  saw  him  once  or  twice  during  the  time  he 
■was  in  the  workhouse,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  complain  of  with  respect  to  his  treatment 
there,  except  that  I  thought  they  had  tied 
him  down  to  the  bed  too  tightly.  The  last 
day  I  saw  deceased  at  the  workhouse  was  on 
a  Friday,  and  I  was  told  he  was  going  to  be 
moved  that  day  to  Armstrong's  asylum. 
There  were  no  sores  or  bruises  on  his  person 
whatever  when  he  went  from  home  to  the 
workhouse.  For  two  months  before  he  went 
to  the  workhouse,  Mr.  Stuart,  a  medical 
gentleman,  attended  deceased  for  ill  health. 
I  did  not  see  any  wounds  or  sores  upon  his 
person  on  the  day  he  left  the  workhouse  for 
the  lunatic  asylum.  After  his  removal  to 
the  asylum  on  Friday,  I  went  there  to  see 
him  on  the  following  Monday.  He  was 
then  in  what  they  called  the  first  building, 
and  when  he  saw  me  he  knew  me.  He  was 
then  lying  on  what  I  was  told  was  a  water- 
bed.  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  him  alone, 
and  I  had  not  been  there  more  than  five 
minutes  when  the  keeper  said  "  There, 
that's  enough,  bid  your  mother  good  by;" 
and  I  then  left.  There  were  some  other 
patients  in  bed  in  the  ward  at  the  time.  I 
went  on  another  occasion  to  see  deceased, 
on  a  Thursday,  but  that  not  being  the 
regular  day  I  was  not  allo^wed  to  do  so.  I 
did  not  see  him  again  in  the  asylum,  but 
my  sister  did,  and  I  stayed  downstairs.  I 
caused  him  to  be  removed  from  the  asylum, 
as  I  thought  he  was  ill-treated.  It  was  on 
a  Wednesday,  when  he  came  away.  He 
seemed  in  great  agony,  for  they  had  pulled 
his  trousers  over  his  sores,  on  his  hips  and 
back,  and  when  he  got  home  they  were  com- 
pletely saturated  with  the  discharge  from  the 
wounds,  and  I  was  forced  to  cut  his  trousers 
from  his  body  to  get  them  off.  His  legs 
■were  quite  contracted,  so  that  he  could  not 
stand  or  sit,  and  he  was  too  insensible  to 
make  any  statement  as  to  his  treatment. 
Mr.  Stuart  attended  him  after  he  came  from 
the  asylum,  but  he  was  first  seen  by  two 
other  medical  gentlemen,  by  one  on  the  day 
he  came  home  ;  they  both  said  he  had  been 
neglected. 

By  the  Coroner. — The  deceased  when  at 
home  used  to  sleep  in  a  bed  ;  he  usually  lay 
on  his  side.  I  think  Mr.  Stuart  saw  de- 
ceased three  days  after  ho  came  home  from 
the  asylum. 

Mr.  Alexander  Patrick  Stuart  examined. 
-^I  am  a  graduate  in  medicine,  and  reside 
at  1.30,  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square.  I  first 
attended  deceased  as  a  patient  of  the   St. 


Pancras  General  Dispensary,  with  which  in- 
stitution I  am  connected.  Mr.  Hard  wick,  the 
surgeon  of  the  dispensary,  had  attended  him 
before  me.  I  found  him  labouring  under 
mental  excitement,  but  not  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. In  two  or  three  days  after,  his  ex- 
citement increased  considerably,  and  I 
ordered  cupping  between  the  shoulders, 
which  afforded  great  relief.  This  was  a 
few  days  before  he  went  to  Newington 
workhouse.  When  he  left  my  care  to  go 
there  deceased  was  not  much  emaciated. 
His  body  was  perfectly  sound,  and  there 
were  no  sores  whatever  upon  it.  I  again 
saw  deceased  on  the  1st  of  April,  after  his 
return  from  the  asylum,  and  understood  he 
had  returned  three  days  before.  His  con- 
dition then  was  such  that  I  never  saw  in  all 
ray  medical  experience  anything  approach- 
ing to  it.  He  was  in  a  state  of  the  most 
extreme  emaciation,  had  no  sense,  was 
pulseless,  and  his  skin  quite  cold.  There 
were  wounds  covering  the  whole  of  both 
hips  and  haunch  bones,  which  presented 
themselves  quite  bare,  and  there  was  a  large 
sloughing  sore  at  the  bottom  of  the  spine. 
The  sores  were  in  the  most  unhealthy  con- 
dition. I  ordered  them  to  be  washed  with 
chloride  of  soda,  which  greatly  improved 
tliem.  The  bones  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  were  also  entirely  bare.  The  parts 
were  in  a  state  of  mortification. 

The  Coroner. — What  do  you  believe  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  those  wounds  you 
have  described  .■' 

Witness. — I  am  not  aware  that  they  would 
be  likely  to  be  caused  by  anything  else  than 
the  pressure  arrising  from  the  continual 
lying  on  those  parts.  They  are  what  are 
termed  bed  sores,  which  I  have  had  con- 
siderable opportunities  of  seeing  in  all  their 
stages,  having  been  for  several  years  in  the 
Fever  Infirmary  at  Glasgow.  I  may  say  I 
have  seen  thousands  of  cases,  but  in  all  my 
life  never  one  in  the  least  approaching  this. 
The  best  preventive  to  these  sores  is  to  keep 
the  patient  dry  and  clean,  changing  the 
bed  frequently,  and  preventing  pressure. 
Whether  the  patients  be  on  water-beds  or 
not,  such  change  is  absolutely  necessary.  I 
have  had  patients  under  me  with  dropsy, 
who  have  lain  in  bed  four  months  together, 
and  with  care  little  or  no  bed  sores  have  ap- 
I)eared.  I  have  since  death  examined  the 
deceased's  body  anatomically.  Tiie  same 
appearances  exhibited  themselves  as  those  [ 
have  already  described  before  death.  I 
found  great  disease  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes.  Tiiere  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  ventricles,  as  well 
as  on  the  surface  of  tiie  brain,  but  there  was 
no  paralysis. 

The  Coroner. — Then,  to  what  do  you 
attribute  the  immediate  cause  of  deatli .' 

Witness. — I    should   say   the   immediate 
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cause  of  death  was  exhaustion  from  the  dis- 
cbarge of  the  bed  sores. 

The  Coroner. — We  are  here  to  ascertain 
•what  is  the  cause  of  death,  and  it  appears 
that  you  have  found,  on  opening  the  body, 
two  classes  of  disease.  Now,  we  want  to 
know  positively  whether  the  deceased  has 
died  from  the  natural  disease  of  the  head,  or 
the  wounds  on  the  body,  because  if  he  has 
died  from  the  former,  our  inquiry  ends  ;  but 
if  he  has  died  from  the  latter  cause,  then  it 
will  be  our  duty  to  ascertain  whether  that 
cause  has  arisen  from  any  neglect  or  cruelty 
rendering  certain  individuals  responsible  to 
the  law.  Suppose,  Mr.  Stuart,  on  examin- 
ing the  body,  you  had  found  no  wound 
whatever,  would  you  then  say  there  was 
sufficient  disease  in  the  head  to  account  for 
death  ? 

Mr.  Stuart. — Without  any  other  circum- 
stance, I  should  say  certainly,  but  taking 
the  two  together  the  sores  are  the  most 
likely  to  have  caused  death. 

The  Coroner. — Now  be  pleased  to  state 
to  the  jury  your  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  death. 

Mr.  Stuart. — My  decided  opinion  is,  that 
the  cause  of  death  was  the  bed  sores,  and, 
had  death  occurred  a  fortnight  sooner,  I 
should  have  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
it  was  from  want  of  proper  treatment  in  the 
lunatic  asylum. 

Mr.  R.  Liston,  examined. — I  am  surgeon 
to  University  College  Hospital,  and  reside  in 
Clifford-street,  Bond-street.  I  examined  the 
body  of  the  deceased  with  Mr.  Stuart  after 
death,  and  concur  in  the  opinion  he  has 
given.  The  extensive  sores  on  the  body 
were  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  death.  I 
never  in  all  my  experience  before  saw  such 
extensive  bed  sores.  There  was  also  suffi- 
cient disease  in  the  head  to  account  for 
death. 

The  Coroner. — Ay,  there  is  the  difficulty 
we  are  in.  Either  of  the  two  diseases  was 
sufficient  to  account  for  death,  but  the 
question  is,  which  did  really  kill  the  pa- 
tient ?  Now  having  heard  the  history  of 
the  case,  Mr.  Liston,  from  Mr.  Stuart, 
what  do  you  say  is  the  cause  of  death  ? 

Mr.  Liston. — I  think  the  most  probable 
cause  of  death  was  the  bed  sores. 

The  Coroner  said  it  was  now  their  duty  to 
see  whether  those  sores  were  created  at  the 
workhouse  or  the  asylum,  and  inquired  if 
there  were  any  witnesses  in  attendance  from 
Newington  workhouse. 

Weale,  the  summoning-officer,  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  and  said  that  the  master 
had  kindly  offered  him  every  facility  in  pro- 
curing evidence. 

Edward  Coppin,  a  pauper,  who  slept  in 
the  next  bed  to  deceased  during  the  week 
the  deceased  was  an  inmate  of  Newington 
workhouse,    was   then  called,   and  proved 


that  when  he  left  to  go  to  the  asylum 
the  deceased  had  not  a  blemish  on  his  body, 
and  that  he  had  his  bedclothes  changed  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

Mr.  G.  .T.  Lowndes  examined. — I  am 
surgeon  to  Newington  Union-house.  Whilst 
deceased  was  there  there  was  no  bruise  or 
sore  on  his  body ;  nothing  but  a  slight  blush 
on  the  hips  and  back.  He  was  emaciated," 
and  I  ordered  him  boiled  mutton  daily,  and 
beer  and  other  nourishment,  and  gave  orders 
to  the  wardsman  to  keep  him  clean  and  dry. 
I  did  not  see  deceased  after  he  went  to  the 
asylum,  nor  did  any  one  else,  that  I  know  of. 

Robert  Birkbeck,  of  Go,  York-road,  Lam- 
beth, proved  that  at  the  period  of  the  de- 
ceased's admission  to  the  asylum  he  was 
keeper  at  Mr.  Armstrong's  asylum,  and  had 
the  care  of  him  for  a  fortnight.  For  the 
first  four  days  he  lay  upon  a  straw  bed,  and 
then  was  removed  to  a  water-bed.  There 
was  a  kind  of  blush  on  the  hips  and  back 
when  he  came  in,  but  not  sores.  It  was  his 
duty  to  clean  deceased,  but  he  frequently 
got  some  of  the  insane  patients  to  do  it. 
The  keepers  were  allowed  to  do  so  if  the 
patients  liked,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
force  them  to  do  it. 

By  the  Coroner. — In  the  yard  where  I 
was  there  were  5G  patients,  and  we  had  three 
keepers  over  them.  We  had  fourteen  cells 
downstairs,  2  dining-rooms,  6  rooms  up- 
stairs, and  an  infirmary.  The  deceased 
afterwards  had  sores,  and  they  got  worse.  I 
then  washed  them  with  a  certain  wash  Mr. 
Hill  gave  me.  The  deceased  lay  on  his  side 
mostly,  coiled  up  like  a  hedgehog  or  a  dog. 
He  always  lay  on  the  side  on  which  he  was 
put,  and  had  no  power  to  turn.  The  witnessat 
some  length  proceeded  to  praise  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  asylum,  when, 

The  Coroner  remarked,  that  it  might  be 
a  very  nice  place,  but  he  for  one  would  try 
and  keep  out  of  it  as  long  as  he  could. 
(Laughter.) 

George  Page. — I  have  been  a  keeper  at 
Peckham-house  for  nine  months,  and  took 
charge  of  deceased  after  Birkbeck  left.  He 
had  been  in  my  care  for  three  weeks,  and 
during  that  period  lay  on  a  water-bed.  He 
had  sores  on  his  hips  and  the  small  of  his 
back,  which  increased,  and  were  washed 
twice  a-day,  and  had  ointment  applied  to 
them.  His  mother  took  him  away  after  I 
had  him.  The  second  time  that  his  mother 
or  aunt  visited  him  she  was  with  him  half 
an  hour. 

Mr.  James  Hill. — I  am  surgeon  to  the 
Peckham  Asylum.  My  attention  was  called 
to  the  deceased  in  half  an  hour  after  his  ad- 
mission. He  was  extremely  emaciated,  and 
his  limbs  were  contracted.  He  then  had 
sores  on  his  hips  and  the  lower  part  of  his 
back,  from  which  there  was  a  trifling  dis- 
charge.    Those  sores  arose  apparently  from 


lying.  Simple  dressing  was  applied  to 
them.  He  remained  in  the  asylum  between 
four  and  five  weeks.  Little  or  no  change 
took  place  in  the  wounds  during  that  time. 
From  the  first  there  was  no  chance  of  his 
recovery.  Every  attention  was  paid  him, 
and  he  had  such  diet  as  his  case  required. 
His  mother,  at  her  own  request,  was  allowed 
•to  remove  him.  The  Commisssoners  of 
Lunacy  saw  him,  but  did  not  examine  him. 
The  skin  was  off  the  ulcers,  and  a  blush  of 
red  was  round  the  edges.  The  wounds  were 
as  bad  when  he  left  as  they  were  when  he 
came  in. 

Mr.  Stuart  re-called. — The  wounds  ex- 
tended over  both  hips.  I  never  saw  any 
thing  equal  to  them,  and  they  were  also 
sloughy. 

Mr.  Hill  (to  the  Coroner).  —  I  un- 
doubtedly saw  him  witliin  the  fortnight 
before  he  left  the  asylum. 

Mrs.  Holding. — So  bad  was  the  discharge 
from  the  wounds  on  the  day  he  left  the 
asylum,  that  it  ran  through  his  trousers. 

George  Page  recalled. — When  we  dress 
patients'  wounds  the  doctor  is  not  always 
present,  nor  does  he  dress  them  unless  a 
keeper  attends.  Mr.  Hill  examined  de- 
ceased almost  every  morning.  I  swear  that 
he  visited  deceased's  ward  the  week  deceased 
left.  His  hips  were  in  a  peculiar  state,  and 
the  wounds  were  the  size  of  a  five-shilling 
piece.  The  wounds  were  half  as  large  again 
when  he  left  as  they  were  when  he  came  in. 

Mrs.  Holding. — The  wounds  on  the  hips 
were  as  large  as  my  hand,  and  on  the  second 
day  after  his  removal  from  the  asylum  it 
was  found  that  his  bones  were  bared. 

Mr.  Lowndes  recalled. — When  deceased  left 
the  workhouse  the  skin  was  on  his  hips  and 
the  bottom  of  his  back.  On  those  parts 
there  was  a  mere  blusli,  but  not  an  atom  of 
wound,  not  even  an  abrasion. 

The  Coroner  (to  Mr.  Hill). — How  do  you 
reconcile  those  statements  of  Messrs. 
Lowndes  and  Stuart,  and  also  of  the  mother, 
with  yours  ? 

Mr.  Hill. — To  the  best  of  my  opinion, 
there  were  abrasions  on  the  first  day  of  his 
admission. 

The  Coroner. — The  only  way  that  I  can 
account  for  the  contradiction  is  by  supposing 
that  you  did  not  see  deceased  for  some  time 
before  he  left.  Do  the  commissioners 
examine  into  the  medical  treatment  of  the 
patients  ? 

Mr.  Hill. — Their  examinations  are  con- 
fined to  a  few  general  remarks ;  they  do  not 
minutely  examine  every  case,  and  receive 
not  a  written,  but  an  oral  rejiort. 

Mrs.  Green.  —  1  am  Mrs.  Holding's 
sister.  When  deceased  left  his  mother's 
he  was  free  from  sores,  and  could  stand  up. 
Three  weeks  after  his  admission  to  tlie 
lunatic  asylum  I  saw  him.      I  brought  him 


some  oranges  ;  but  as  I  saw  that  he  had  a 
black  eye  it  prevented  me  from  peeling  one 
for  him,  and  the  keeper  did.  There  was 
one  keeper  at  the  side  and  another  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  I  was  in  t!,e  room  from  5 
to  10  minutes.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  me? 
Deceased  laughed,  and  looked  up  in  the 
keeper's  face,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  speak. 
Although  I  was  convinced  that  the  black 
eye  was  the  result  of  violence,  I  was  afraid 
to  say  so,  lest  that  violence  might  be 
repeated.  He  was  not  fastened  down.  He 
was  too  weak  to  require  it.  He  lay  on  a 
horse-hair  mattress.  I  attemjited  to  feel 
his  feet,  but  when  I  put  my  hands  under 
the  clothes  do  so,  the  keeper  pulled  down 
the  bed-clothes,  so  that  I  could  not  touch 
his  feet.  He  was  lying  on  his  left  side,  in 
which  attitude  be  generally  lay  when  at 
home.  On  leaving  the  asylum  I  implored 
the  keeper,  for  God's  sake,  to  treat  deceased 
kindly.  The  wounds  on  his  back  looked  as 
if  an  instrument  had  been  drawn  across 
them.  The  wounds  were  so  frightful  that 
I  could  not  tell  what  appearance  that  part 
of  his  body  presented. 

Mr.  Hill  requested  that  Mr.  Fidler,  the 
visiting  surgeon  of  the  asylum,  might  be 
called  ;  and  accordingly, 

Mr.  Henry  James  Fidler  was  sworn,  and 
deposed  as  follows  : — I  am  visiting  surgeon 
of  Peckham  Lunatic  Asylum ;  I  go  to  it 
once  a  week  with  Dr.  Clutterbuck.  I  saw 
Holding  there  at  least  twice  a  week,  and 
examined  him  two  days  after  his  admission. 
There  were  wounds  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence 
or  shilling  on  his  hips  and  lower  part  of  his 
back,  but  no  discharge.  He  was  then  on  a 
water-bed.  I  saw  him  five  days  before  ha 
left.  The  wounds  were  then  larger.  Ha 
left  on  Lady-day.  When  it  is  deemed 
necessary,  a  report  is  made  to  me  by  Mrt 
Hill  of  the  state  of  the  patients. 

Coroner  (to  Mr.  Stuart). — You  have 
heard  the  evidence,  and  have,  no  doubt, 
observed  that  it  has  been  proved  that 
deceased  lay  on  his  side,  and  not  on  his 
back.  Can  you  now  state  the  cause  of  the 
wounds  ? 

Mr.  Stuart. — The  evidence  is  very  con- 
tradictory, and  renders  it  difficult  for  me  to 
account  for  the  sores,  more  particularly  the 
one  on  his  back,  as  it  is  stated  he  never  lay 
on  his  back.  The  increase  of  the  bed-sores 
was  extraordinarily  rapid,  especially  when 
the  deceased  was  so  emaciated.  If  ])roper 
care  had  been  taken  of  him,  the  sores, 
which  were  more  than  five  inches  long, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  arrested. 

Coroner. — It  is  due  to  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr. 
Fidler  that  those  gentlemen  who  saw  de- 
ceased immediately  upon  his  return  home 
should  be  examined,  to  ascertain  his  precise 
condition  then.  Messrs.  Fidler  and  Hill 
state,   that   there  were  no  wounds  of  any 
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extensive  character  when  deceased  left  Peck- 
ham.  If  that  be  true,  then  some  cause 
should  be  assigned  for  the  extraordinary 
change  that  took  place  between  the  day  he 
left  the  asylum  and  the  day  when  Mr. 
Stuart  saw  him.  I  never  saw  such  an 
extensive  devastation  as  his  body  presented. 
I  will  now  either  sum  up  the  evidence  or 
adjourn,  in  order  that  other  witnesses  may 
be  examined,  as  it  may  seem  fit  to  the  jury. 
After  a  short  deliberation,  the  jury  ex- 
pressed it  to  be  their  unanimous  wish  that 
sa  adjournment  should  take  place. 

In  a  few  days  the  inquiry  was  resumed. 

Mr.  John  Diamond,  of  No.  12,  Rodney 
Sti-eet,  Peutonville,  was  first  called.  He 
said,  I  am  a  surgeon,  and  have  been  for 
some  months  attending  patients  from  the 
St.  Pancras  General  Dispensary  for  Mr. 
Walter,  my  friend.  I  think  I  went  to  see 
the  deceased  on  the  2d  of  April. 

The  Coroner  said,  that  could  not  have 
been  before  Dr.  Stuart  saw  deceased,  which 
was  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  he  understood 
the  witness  was  called  to  prove  that  he  saw 
deceased  on  the  day  after  his  leaving  the  asy- 
lum, which  was  on  the  25th  of  March. 

Mrs.  Holding,  the  mother  of  the  deceased, 
was  called,  and  positively  swore  that  Mr. 
Diamond  saw  her  son  on  the  day  after  he 
came  home  from  the  Asylum ;  and  on  her 
calling  to  that  gentleman's  attention  that  she 
brought  a  note  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon, 
rector  of  Christchurch,  Regent's  Park, 

Mr.  Diamond  said  that  circumstance  had 
perfectly  refreshed  bis  memory  as  to  the 
date,  and  he  was  now  positive  that  he  saw 
deceased  on  the  day  he  received  that  note, 
and  which  was  before  the  31st  of  March. 
Tlie  witness  then  proceeded — When  I  saw 
deceased  I  thought  his  case  hopeless.  I 
examined  his  body  ;  there  were  very  large 
sores  over  both  hips.  The  wounds  were  as 
large  as  the  palms  of  my  hands,  and  there 
was  considerable  sloughing  at  the  time,  the 
integuments  being  gone,  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  being  denuded,  and  the 
bones  quite  bare.  I  ordered  a  plaster  on 
the  wounds,  but  did  not  order  medicine, 
as  I  considered  the  case  hopeless.  I  am 
positive  I  saw  deceased  on  the  same  day  I 
received  the  note  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon, 
and  I  recollect  the  mother  telling  me  he  had 
only  come  out  of  the  asylum  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Hill,  the  surgeon  of  the  lunatic 
asylum,  asked  permission  of  the  coroner  to 
put  some  questions  to  the  witness. 

The  Coroner  said  he  would  put  any  ques- 
tions Mr.  Hill  thought  proper,  and  in 
answer — 

The  witness  replied,  that  the  sloughing  of 
the  wounds  was  of  a  livid  colour,  and  he 
was  quite  sure  the  bones  presented  them- 


selves.     He  ordered  a  plaster  on  deceased's 
back  to  prevent  pressure. 

Mr.  Hill  here  declared,  that  if  the  jury 
had  the  slightest  impression  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  patient  regularly  whilst  in  the 
asylum,  he  could  produce  two  of  the  patients 
in  the  same  ward  to  prove  that  he  had. 
They  would  also  prove  that  whilst  there, 
there  was  neither  a  black  nor  white  appearance 
about  the  hips,  but  simjjly  a  slight  pussy 
discharge. 

The  Coroner. — It  is  useless  to  bring  in- 
sane patients  to  contradict  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of  sane  witnesses. 

Mr.  Hill  said  he  wished  Dr.  Clutterbuck, 
who  was  physician  to  the  asylum,  to  be 
examined ;  but  he  wished  to  make  some 
remarks  with  respect  to  the  evidence  he  had 
given  on  Wednesday  last.  He  was  now 
ready  to  declare  that  if  he  did  not  see 
deceased  and  examine  his  body  every  day, 
he  had  done  so  every  other  day,  during  the 
five  weeks  he  was  in  the  asylum. 

The  Coroner. — There  is  no  doubt  but 
you  may  have  visited  the  bedside  of  the 
patient,  but  the  question  is  if  you  saw  the 
ulcers  at  all.  Your  own  evidence  shows 
you  did  not. 

Mr.  Hill. — I  can  prove,  if  the  jury  have 
any  doubt,  that  I  examined  the  wounds 
three  or  four  times  a  week. 

The  Coroner. — How  can  you  reconcile, 
then,  your  statement  that  the  deceased  was 
no  worse  with  regard  to  his  wounds  when 
he  left  than  when  he  came  to  the  asylum, 
with  the  statement  you  have  yourself  heard 
from  Mr.  Diamond,  who  saw  the  patient 
the  day  after  he  left  it  .•" 

Mr.  Hill. — I  meant  the  wounds  were 
comparatively  slight  as  compared  with  what 
Mr.  Diamond  states. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  was  then  called,  but 
could  only  speak  as  to  the  general  condition 
of  deceased,  whose  case  he  considered 
hopeless  from  the  first.  He  saw  him. 
every  Thursday,  but  never  examined  his 
body  or  prescribed  for  him,  as  it  was  a 
surgical,  and  not  a  medical  case. 

On  the  Coroner  inquiring  if  there  was 
any  further  evidence, 

Mr.  Hill  begged,  if  any  feeling  rested  in 
the  minds  of  the  jury  that  there  was  neglect 
at  the  asylum,  that  an  adjournment  might 
take  place  for  the  production  of  the  patients. 
This,  however,  was  overruled,  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Hill  ought  to  have  brought  his 
witnesses  with  him. 

Mr.  Wakley  then  at  great  length  pro- 
ceeded to  recapitulate  the  evidence,  and 
having  done  so,  observed  to  the  jury,  that, 
painful  as  these  inquiries  invariably  were, 
he  believed  they  were  calculated  to  work 
out  the  greatest  good  in  enforcing  the' 
principles  of  humanity  into  the  management 
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of  private  lunatic  asylums.  He  believed 
that  nothing  would  be  more  conducive  to 
public  good  than  that  the  same  protection 
should  be  afforded  to  lunatics  in  private 
lunatic  asylums,  as  was  aflforded  to  prisoners 
in  the  common  gaols — namely,  that  in  every 
case  of  death  an  inquest  should  be  held. 
The  great  difficulty  which  surrounded  the 
case  was  the  extraordinary  discrepancy  in  the 
evidence  of  IMr.  Hill  and  that  of  the  other 
medical  gentleman,  and  he  (the  coroner) 
would  not  for  one  moment  attempt  to 
reconcile  those  statements.  The  jury  had 
lieard  the  evidence  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
as  to  the  death.  Although  there  vas 
sufficient  disease  in  the  head  to  have  killed 
the  deceased,  still  it  was  the  opinion  of 
ihose  gentlemen  that  tJie  deceased  died  from 
exhaustion,  consequent  on  the  discharge 
from  the  wounds ,-  and  it  would,  therefore, 
be  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  ascertain  how 
those  wounds  were  caused — whether  they 
were  the  result  of  natural  operation, 
the  result  of  negligence,  or  cruel  treat- 
ment. He  (the  coroner)  had  looked  at 
the  case  in  a  medical  as  well  as  in  bis  judicial 
character,  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  his 
opinion  was  that  the  foundation  of  the 
disease  was  caused  before  the  deceased  went 
to  the  asylum  ;  but  with  that  the  jury  had 
nothing  to  do.  It  was  quite  clear  there  had 
been  neglect  during  the  time  deceased  had 
been  in  the  asylum,  the  management  of 
which  could  not  be  more  clumsy.  He  (the 
coroner)  would  leave  the  case  in  their  hcinds, 
with  the  simple  remark,  that  it  was  rather 
by  the  publicity  givea  to  the  proceedings 
than  by  harsh  verdicts  that  good  resulted  to 
society  in  such  cases  as  the  present. 

The  court  was  then  cleared  of  strangers, 
and  after  a  discussion  lasting  upwards  of  an 
hour,  it  was  re-opened,  when 

The  foreman  handed  to  the  Coroner  the 
following  as  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
jury  :  — 

"That  William  Holding  died  from  ex- 
haustion produced  by  discharge  from  large 
wounds  on  his  hips  and  lower  part  of  his 
back,  and  that  how  those  wounds  were 
caused  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
before  the  jurors  to  prove  ;  and  that  although 
there  was  inflammation  in  his  skin  in  the 
situation  where  the  wounds  afterwards 
appeared,  such  wounds  did  not  exist  when 
the  said  William  Holding  was  admitted  into 
Armstrong's  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Peckhani ; 
whereas  the  fact  is  established  that  tlicy 
existed  in  a  most  aggravated  form  when  he 
WBB  removed  from  the  asylum  ;  and  that 
the  jury  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  deceased  was 
cruelly  neglected  whilst  he  was  in  the 
asylum." — Times''  Report. 

Remarks. — There  was  an  uncertainty  in 


the  evidence  of  the  surgeon  of  the  Asylum 
with  reference  to  the  degree  of  attention 
paid  by  him  to  the  deceased,  which,  if  it 
arose  from  embarrassment,  as  it  very  proba- 
bly did,  is  much  to  be  regretted.  At  his 
first  examination,  his  own  replies  must  have 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  the  impres- 
sion that  he  did  not  see  his  patient  for  a 
considerable  time  before  that  unfortunate 
person's  friends  removed  him.  This  belief 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  induced  when  he 
used  the  expression,  that  h*"  .aw  him  witliia 
the  fortnight  before  he  left  the  Asylum,  and 
when  he  gave  no  denial  to  the  coroner's 
supposition  that  he  did  not  see  deceased  for 
some  time  before  he  left.  Tliese  are  not, 
however,  by  any  means  certain  proofs  that 
the  surgeon  did  positively  neglect  his  patient 
— his  hesitating  answer  with  regard  to  time, 
and  his  apparent  tacit  admission  of  the 
coroner's  inference,  when  taken  in  contrast 
with  other  and  more  express  evidence,  df> 
not  go  for  much — there  was  no  positive 
evidence  to  show  that  the  surgeon  did  not 
see  his  patient  frequently.  The  keeper. 
Page,  attested  that  he  (the  surgeon)  examined 
deceased  almost  every  morning ;  but  the 
additional  assertion  of  this  witness,  that  th^ 
surgeon  visited  deceased's  ward  the  week 
deceased  left,  certainly  tells  for  very  little. 

In  the  second  examination,  however,  the 
surgeon  stated  "  he  was  now  ready  to  declare 
that,  if  he  did  not  see  the  deceased,  and 
examine  his  body  every  day,  he  had  done  so 
every  other  day  during  the  five  weeks  he  was 
in  the  Asylum  ;"  and  undertook  to  prove 
that  he  examined  the  wounds  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  He  was,  however,  of  course, 
not  permitted  to  bring  lunatic  patients  to 
give  evidence  on  this  point,  but  the  state- 
ment of  Page  had  already  confirmed  his 
declaration.  In  absence,  therefore,  of  any 
proof  whatever  that  Mr.  Hill  did  not  examine 
the  patient  at  least  three  times  a  week,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Page's  and  his  own  decla- 
rations that  he  saw  him  often,  the  jury  were, 
we  conceive,  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  that 
he  failed  to  do  so.  The  visiting  surgeon 
also  saw  the  deceased  twice  a  week  during 
his  residence  in  the  Asylum,  and  five  days 
before  he  left.  It  may  be  said,  that  the 
surgeons  should  have  examined  the  sores 
oftener  than  they  appear  to  have  done. 
The  necessity  for  this  would  depend  greatly 
upon  their  confidence  in  the  intelligence 
and  care  of  their  nurses :  providing  the 
sores  were  not  increasing  very  rapidly 
(and  in  this  instance  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  did  so  until  about  the  time 
of  the  patient's  discharge),  and  that  they 
could  trust  to  the  nurse's  report  of  the  state 
of  the  sores  at  each  dressing,  few  surgeons 
would  think  it  necessary  to  put  the  patient 
to  the  pain  of  being  lifted,  and  of  having  hi^ 
sores  uncovered  for  their  inspection  oftener 
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than  every  other  day.     There  is  no  reason 
to    suppose    that    Holding's     sores     were 
"  created"  after  his  admission  to  tlie  Asylum. 
It  is  evident  that  the  redness  which  appeared 
upon  the  hips  and  back  at  the  time  deceased 
left  the  workhouse  was  the  forerunner  of 
sloughing,  and  we  doubt  if,  at  this  stage  of 
the  disease,  any  means  could  have  prevented 
sloughing  from  taking  place.      A  great  deal 
of  stress  was  laid  upon  what  was  considered 
to  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Hill  and  that  of  the  medical  officer  of 
the  workhouse,  with  regard  to  the  condition 
of  deceased's  back  and  hips  at  the  time  he 
left  the  workhouse  and  was  received  at  the 
Asylum.     It  is  probable  enough  that,  when 
he  entered  the  infirmary  of  the  latter  place, 
there  may  have  been  abrasions  which  did  not 
exist  a  few  hours  before  ;  but  even,  granting 
that  there  were  no  distinct  abrasions  when 
he  was  brought  to  the  Asylum,   it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  weeks,  the  surgeon  should  have  been 
rather  uncertain  whether  there  was  or  was 
not  a  solution  of  continuity  at  that  particular 
time.     At  all  events,  the  evidence  of  the 
visiting  surgeon  proves  that,   two  days  after 
his  admission,  the  wounds  were  of  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  rendering  it  evident  that  ulce- 
ration must  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  upon 
tlie  very  point  of  commencing  when  Mr. 
Hill  first  saw  the  patient.      It  will  be  ob- 
served that  when  the  visiting  surgeon  first 
>aw   deceased    (two   days    after  admission, 
the  sores  on  the  hips  and  lower  part  of  the 
back  being  of  the  size  of  a  shilling)  he  found 
him  on  a  water-bed — an  apparatus  which, 
in  some  of  our  largest  and  richest  hospitals, 
is  not  afforded  to  patients   suffering  from 
bed  sores,  or  any  other  kind  of  complaint ; 
but  here  this  means  of  relief  was  very  timely 
employed,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
deceased  lay  upon  the  water-bed  during  the 
whole   of  his    stay  in    the    Asylum.       The 
witness.   Page,  swears  that  the  sores  were 
washed  twice  a  day,  and  had  ointment  ap- 
})lied  to  them.     If  this  testimony  were  true, 
and  no  facts  were  adduced  to  disprove  it,  the 
])atient  could  not  have  been  grossly  neglected. 
There   was  no  evidence   to   show  that  the 
sores  increased  very  rapidly  in  size  during 
the  time  the  patient  was  in  the  Asylum  ; 
indeed,  Mr.  Diamond's  evidence,  that  the 
sores  on  the  hips  were  of  the  size  of  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  proves  that  much  of  the 
disease  which  produced  the  enormous  ulcers 
found  upon  the  body  of  the  deceased  must 
have  occurred  subsequent  to  that  time.      It 
appears  very   evident,   too,  that  the  rapid 
sloughing  described  by  Mr.    Stewart  com- 
menced about  the  time  of  the  patient's  re- 
moval from  the  Asylum.     It  certainly  could 
not  have  continued  very  actively  from  the 
time  of  his  admission  (five  weeks  previously), 


or  the  sores  would  have  been  much  larger 
than  the  palms  of  the  hands  at  the  time  of 
his  leaving.  The  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
attendant  upon  removal — which  was  a  most 
unsafe  measure — and  some  injury  which  the 
sores  probably  received  at  that  time,  must 
have  tended  greatly  to  aggravate  their  cha- 
racter. There  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to 
have  been  something  rather  harsh  in  putting 
on  the  patient's  trousers  over  his  sores,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  sores 
were  not  protected  by  proper  dressings ;  and, 
providing  care  was  used,  we  do  not  see  that 
much  blame  can  be  attached  to  those  who 
sent  the  patient  away  in  this  manner,  although 
enveloping  him  in  a  blanket  would  have 
caused  less  pressure. 

Bed  sores  over  the  sacrum,  and  ulceration 
or  sloughing  of  the  integuments  covering  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  processes  of  the 
ilia,  are  unavoidably  liable  to  occur  in  all 
greatly  emaciated  persons  who  are  com- 
pelled, from  weakness,  to  lie  in  fixed  posi- 
tions, and  in  those  who  suffer  from  special 
debility  of  the  nervous  system,  whether 
attending  paralysis  or  otherwise.  All  sur- 
geons know  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the 
fatal  spreading  of  these  sores,  even  when 
every  appliance  that  care  and  invention  can 
employ  is  had  recourse  to.  In  an  insane 
person,  who  could  not  express  his  sensa- 
tions, such  sores  would,  even  with  the 
greatest  attention,  be  still  less  amenable  to 
treatment  than  in  one  who,  however  weak, 
was  at  all  times  able  to  complain  of  the 
uneasiness  he  suffered  from  remaining  in  a 
particular  position,  and  to  require  to  be 
moved,  or  to  have  his  dressings  shifted 
whenever  the  pressure  of  lying  became  intole- 
rable. We  do  not  think  that  this  case  was 
at  all  a  parallel  to  those  in  which  sloughing 
occurs  after  fever,  and  in  phthisis.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  was,  in  our  opinion, 
unnecessarily  severe,  and  was  not  justified 
by  the  evidence. — Ed.  Gaz.] 


i^cDical  IntcUigcnrc, 

The  Physic  and  Surgery  Bill  appears  likely 
to  undergo  the  same  kind  of  hebdomadal 
procrastination,  which  its  predecessor  under- 
went in  the  last  session ;  and  from  what  we 
hear,  it  would  not  surprise  us  if  it  were 
finally  postponed  sine  die.  Our  legislators 
appear  to  interest  themselves  but  little  in 
the  matter.  Last  night  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  occupied  in  discussing  the  subjects 
of  "dog-stealing''  and  "the  prevention  of 
smoke"  ! 
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LIVERPOOL 
PETITION  AND  MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament 
assembled. 

The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
resident  in  Liverpool, 
Slieweth, — That  your  petitioners  respect- 
fully, but  decidedly,  protest  against  the  plan 
which  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James 
Graham  has  proposed  for  the  separate  in- 
corporation of  the  general  practitioners  in 
a  third  and  an  inferior  college. — That  they 
are  of  opinion  that  a  College  of  Physicians 
and  a  College  of  Surgeons  are  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  protection  and  government  of 
the  medical  profession  in  England  and 
Wales. — That  in  earnestly  desiring  that  the 
general  .practitioners  should  be  enfranchised 
in  one  institution,  your  petitioners  would 
infinitely  prefer  having  that  great  object 
carried  into  effect  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  than  in  a  separate 
incorporation,  as  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  x-elatious  amongst  the  profes- 
sion, and  prevent  those  unnecessary  distinc- 
tions which  at  present  exist,  and  which,  we 
are  of  opinion,  could  easily  be  effected  by 
advising  Her  Majesty  to  grant  a  new  sup- 
plementary charter  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. — That  your  petitioners  consider 
chartered  rights  entitled  to  respect  so  far 
only  as  consistency  and  the  rights  of  others 
are  respected ;  and  that  your  petitioners 
have  been,  with  many  other  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
excluded  by  the  Council  from  the  Hnt  of 
fellows,  althougii  gentlemen  admitted  as 
members  so  recently  as  the  year  18-13  Iiave 
been  created  fellows.  Your  petitioners  are 
firmly  of  opinion,  that,  by  so  very  impor- 
tant a  distinction,  great  injury  lias  been  done 
to  them  as  well  as  to  other  Members  of  the 
College,  who  have  been  thus  unjustly 
excluded  from  the  fellowship. — Your  peti- 
tioners, therefore,  most  anxiously  pray,  that 
a  full  inquiry  may  be  instituted  into  the 
government  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  and  the  effects  produced  by  the 
last  new  Charter,  and  that  they,  in  common 
with  every  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  may  have  full  j)ower  to 
elect  their  governing  body  ;  but  if  corpo- 
rate rights  are  not  to  be  acquired  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  they  are  deci- 
dedly of  opinion  that  a  third  college,  of 
perfect  legal  equality  with  tluit  of  the  Royal 
College  Of  Surgeons,  should  bo  incorporated 
upon  the  representative  princiiile,  by  which 
the  governing  power  of  the  college  might 


reflect  the  character  of  the  constituent  body. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James 
Graham,  Bart.  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart' 
ment. 

The  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  Sur- 
geons resident  in  Liverpool, 
Respectfully  sheweth, — That  your  memo- 
rialists are  all  members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England. — That  your  memo- 
rialists indignantly  and  decidedly  protest 
against  the  plan  which  j'ou  have  proposed 
for  the  separate  incorporation  of  the  general 
practitioners  in  a  third  and  an  inferior 
college. — Your  memorialists  are  of  opinion 
that  a  College  of  Physicians  and  a  College 
of  Surgeons  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
tection and  government  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  England  and  Wales,  and  which 
they  are  strongly  of  opinion  could  easily  be 
effected  by  advising  Her  Majesty  to  grant  a 
new  supplementary  charter  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  ;  but  if  cor- 
porate rights  are  not  to  be  acquired  In  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  they  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  a  college,  of  perfect  legal 
equality  with  that  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  should  be  incorporated  upon  the 
representative  principle,  by  which  the 
governing  power  of  the  college  might  reflect 
the  character  of  the  constituent  body. — 
That  your  memorialists  consider  chartered 
rights  entitled  to  respect  so  far  only  as  con- 
sistency and  the  rights  of  others  are  respected; 
and  that  your  memorialists  have  been,  with 
many  other  members  of  the  college,  unjustly 
excluded  by  the  Council  of  the  college  from 
the  lists  of  fellows,  and  they  consider  that, 
by  so  very  important  a  distinction,  great 
injury  has  been  done  to  them. — Your 
memorialists,  therefore,  urge  upon  you  a 
reconsideration  of  the  measure  you  have 
proposed  for  the  regulation  of  the  profession, 
and  to  adopt  an  amalgamation  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  profession  into  two  colleges  only, 
and  the  education  for  the  membership  of 
each  college  to  be  of  one  uniform  standard. 
— That  your  memorialists  present  their 
individual  thanks  for  the  great  interest  you 
manifest  towards  the  profession. 

To  the  President,  Vice-President,  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England. 

Wc,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  resident  in  Liver- 
pool, find  that  it  has  i)lensed  tlie  Council  to 
select  "  arbitrarily"  from  its  members  some 
few  individuals  for  a  higher  degree. — We 
are  of  opinion  that,  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter,  it  would  have  beta 
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the  most  houourable,  practicable,  and  satis- 
factory course,  had  the  Council,  in  nomi- 
nating to  the  fellowship,  been  guided  by  an 
uniform  principle,  api)licable  to  all  (say  ten 
or  fifteen  years'  membership)  ;  but  when  we 
observe  parties  selected  for  that  honour  not 
in  any  way  distinguished  in  the  profession, 
except  from  fortuitous  circumstances,  we 
cannot  avoid  recording  our  protest  against 
so  undignified  a  course,  or  ex])ressing  our 
individual  opinion  at  the  great  injustice  you 
have  done  to  us. — Believing  that  the  Council 
of  the  college  have  the  welfare  of  the  mem- 
bers in  view,  we  therefore  urge  upon  them  a 
further  consideration  of  this  subject,  to  the 
intent  that,  after  a  fixed  lapse  of  time,  all 
those  who  are  now  members  shall  become 
fellows  of  the  college,  excepting  such  as  act 
unprofessionally  by  degrading  the  profession 
into  a  business. — We  have  hitherto  delayed 
expressing  our  sentiments,  hoping  that  the 
Council,  upon  ascertaining  (which  they  must 
now  be  fully  in  possession  of)  the  almost 
universal  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  prevalent, 
would  of  themselves  have  adopted  some  such 
arrangement,  so  as  to  rectify  the  glaring  injus- 
tice done  to  the  members,  and  regulate  those 
rights  which  all  are  alike  entitled  to,  they 
having  complied  with  those  educational 
requirements  that  you  have  yourselves 
passed,  and  which,  in  your  judgment, 
entitles  them  to  your  diploma. — We,  in 
conclusion,  now  draw  your  attention  to  the 
subjoined  opinion,  which  we  consider  it  our 
duty  to  present  in  our  petition  to  the 
house: — "  That  if  corporate  rights  are  not 
to  be  acquired  in  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England,  we  are  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  a  college,  of  perfect  legal  equality 
■with  that  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  should 
be  incorporated  upon  the  representative 
principle,  by  which  the  governing  power  of 
the  college  might  reflect  the  character  of  the 
constituent  body." 

Signed  by  9G  surgeons,  whose  diplomas 
date  from  1809  to  1841*. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 
SURGEONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  NEW  ME- 
DICAL REFORM  BILL. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  held  on  the 
5th  of  June,  184.}. 

Present. — Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart., 
President ;  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Vice-Presidents  ;  ]Mr.  Keate,  Mr.  Vincent, 
Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Briggs, 
Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Swan,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Callaway,  INIr.  Liston,  Mr.  Ar- 

*  Sia;ne(l  by  1)6  out  of  110  members  of  the 
college  resident  in  Liverpool.  Of  the  14  who  did 
not  si;^u  the  petitions,  8  have  liad  the  fellowship 
of  the  collet;e  conferred  upon  them,  2  refused, 
and  4  were  from  homo  at  the  time  of  application. 
(Signed)  J.  Cooper,  E.  Bradlky,  fiecs. 


nott,  Mr.  South,  Mr.  Welbaak,  and  Mr. 
Cutler, 

The  following  Statement,  relative  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  "  Bill  for  regulating  the 
Profession  of  Physic  and  Surgery"  (as 
amended  in  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  7th  ultimo),  was  unani- 
mously approved  and  adopted  : — 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England,  after  considering  the 
amended  Bill  as  fully  as  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  meaning  of  some  of 
its  provisions  permits,  beg  leave  to  submit 
some  observations,  which,  as  offered  by 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  the  interests 
of  the  surgical  part  of  the  profession,  will 
not,  they  trust,  be  deemed  unworthy  of  se- 
i"ious  attention. 

The  Council  respectfully  represent  that 
the  new  charter  and  Bye-Laws  of  the  Col- 
lege of  ,Surgeons  were  framed  in  conformity 
with  the  propositions  submitted  to  them  in 
the  form  of  "  Heads  of  a  Bill  for  regulating 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,''  and 
that  they  assented  to  the  change  which  the 
Charter  efiects  in  the  constitution  of  the 
College,  as  an  essential  ])art  of  the  measure 
then  contemplated  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Medical  Profession.  But  they  are  prepared 
to  show  that  the  Amendments,  as  proposed 
in  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
differ  in  principle  from  the  Bill,  and  from, 
the  original  Bill,  of  which  the  heads  were 
submitted  to  this  Council,  and  that  they  are 
inconsistent  with  the  Charter  and  Bye-Laws 
founded  upon  those  "  Heads." 

The  Council  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
College  was  a  pledge  of  the  continued  sup- 
port of  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  but  they 
find  that  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
amended  Bill  is  that  of  jjroviding  for  the 
institution  of  a  College  of  General  Practi- 
tioners in  Medicine,  Siirye)-;/,  and  Mid- 
wifery. Now,  although  it  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Council  of  this  College  that  the  sub- 
ject of  incorporating  the  General  Practi- 
tioners was  under  consideration,  they  ima- 
gined that  the  object  of  the  incorporation 
was  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  duties  confided  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Apothecaries  ;  and  they  cannot  help 
expressing  their  surprise  that,  without  any 
official  communication  to  those  most  affected 
by  it,  a  new  College  is  about  to  be  esta- 
blished, which  is  intended  not  only  to  em- 
brace Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery, 
but  to  be  co-ordinate  in  professional  rank 
and  importance  with  the  existing  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  It  might  be  an 
invidious  task  for  the  Council  to  investi- 
gate the  probable  results  of  a  measure  which 
will  entirely  change  the  relations  of  the  se- 
veral branches  of  the  profession,  and  con- 
found distinctions  hitherto  recognised  as  be- 
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neficial  to  the  community;  but  they  feel 
bound  to  state  their  deliberate  conviction, 
that  in  the  framing  of  the  amended  Bill  the 
interests  and  privileges  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  its  claims  to  legislative  pro- 
tection, founded  on  the  undeniable  ground 
of  public  utility,  have  been  unhappily  over- 
looked. 

That  the  proposed  College  is  intended  to 
be  co-ordinate  in  professional  rank  and  im- 
portance with  the  existing  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  will  be  seen  by  Clause 
14,  in  which  the  style  of  the  new  College  is 
recited  as  the  Royal  College  of  General 
Practitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Midwifery,  of  England,  and  its  members  are 
described  under  the  title  of  fellows.  T/iia* 
for  the  first  time  ivill  every  general  practi- 
tioner he  presented  to  the  public  under  the 
title  of  Fellow,  a  title  which  was  intended 
to  designate  the  highest  professional  quali- 
fications of  Physician  or  Surgeon,  but 
which  here  appears  to  imply  that  the  general 
practitioner  combines  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions of  both  physician  and  surgeon,  conjoins 
their  functions,  and  superadds  those  of  the 
professor  of  midwifery,  but  discards  the  cha- 
racteristic designation  of  apothecary.  The 
Council  believe  that  the  ]iroposed  title  of 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  General 
Practitioners  does  not  intelligibly  describe 
those  who,  combining  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, surgerv,  and  midwifery,  with  that  of 
pharmacy,  compound  their  medicines,  and 
supply  medical  aid  and  advice  at  a  mode- 
rate cost  ;  or,  that  it  describes  them 
under  a  title  which  can  scarcely  fail  to 
mislead  the  iniblic  in  estimating  their  true 
character. 

In  the  absence  of  the  draft  of  the  Charter 
to  the  proposed  College,  this  Council  have 
no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the 
precise  powers  and  privileges  intended  to  be 
conferred  on  the  new  body,  but  they  think 
enough  appears  on  the  face  of  the  amended 
Bill  to  show  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
a  Court  of  Examiners,  who  are  to  have  the 
exclusive  power  to  grant  Letters  Testimonial 
of  the  fitness  of  persons  to  practise  as  gene- 
ral practitioners,  and  who  will  therefore,  it 
may  be  presumed,  examine  the  candidates  in 
surgery. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  by  Clause  17  a 
provision  is  made  for  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation to  be  conducted  by  a  joint  Medical 
and  Surgical  Board,  including  six  surgeons 
chosen  by  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
candidate  for  the  diploma  which  is  to  enable 
him  to  practise  surgery  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years,  or  at  any  later  age, — unless  he 
become  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 


*  Wr  have  jilncnl  this  and  the  following  sen- 
tences in  italics. —Ed.  Gaz. 


— will  be  subjected  to  a  second  examination, 
may  be  rejected,  and  can  only  obtain  an  au- 
thority to  practise  surgery  through  the 
Royal  College  of  General  Practitioners.  It 
is  jilain  then  that,  by  the  amended  Bill,  the 
College  of  Surgeons  will  be  subordinate  to 
the  College  of  General  Practitioners  in  those 
functions  for  which  the  College  of  Surgeons 
was  specially  instituted,  and  that  the  sur- 
gical examiners  at  the  joint  board  may  be 
placed  in  the  degi-ading  position  of  having 
a  candidate  whom  they  had  declared  duly 
qualified,  rejected  at  the  subsequent  exami- 
nation by  general  2}ractitioners.  It  is  also, 
to  say  the  least,  a  singular  feature  of  the 
amended  Bill,  that  the  legally  constituted 
Court  of  Examiners  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons should  have  been  passed  by,  as  wholly 
undeserving  of  notice,  in  arrangements 
which  demand  services  for  which  they  must 
be  supposed  peculiarly  fitted.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination, which  is  not  required  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  is  made  imperative  on 
those  who  desire  to  become  Surgeons  in 
England,  and  that  those  who  have  passed  a 
single  examination  in  Scotland  or  Ireland 
will  be  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of 
English  practitioners,  who  have  undergone 
a  double  examination. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  Clause  32,  that  regis- 
tered general  jiractitioners  are  to  be  deemed, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  qualified  prac- 
titioners of  surgery,  and  capable  of  filling 
any  surgical  appointment  in  any  local  or 
])ublic  institution.  And  by  comparing 
Clause  15  with  Clause  14,  we  learn  that  the 
qualification  being  in  each  case  the  same, 
namely,  five  years  of  profeseional  study, 
the  general  practitioner  is  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  obtaining,  at  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  the  legal  authority  to  practise  surgery, 
which  is  withheld  from  the  surgeon  till  he 
is  twenty-six  years  of  age.  The  probable 
result,  therefore,  of  this  part  of  the  amended 
bill  will  be,  that  the  object  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons — in  instituting,  with  the  concur- 
rence and  approbation  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  the  fellowship  of  this  College 
as  a  higher  grade  of  members  of  the  surgical 
profession,  in  order  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation, and  to  promote  a  higher  and  more 
extended  education — will  be  defeated,  as  far 
as  legislation  can  accomplish  it. 

By  Clause  15,  every  registered  general 
practitioner  will  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as 
a  surgeon,  provided  he  has  been  twelve  years 
in  the  practice  of  surgery,  and  shall  have 
received  letters  testimonial  from  this  College 
of  his  being  duly  qualified  to  practise  as  a 
surgeon.  The  Council  of  this  College, 
therefore,  cannot  but  think  that  the  amended 
bill  is  calculated  to  discourage  the  attainment 
of  the  fellowship  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  bj'e-laws  of  the  College,  which  require 
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a  prolonged  course  of  laborious  studies  ; 
since,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
clause,  the  general  practitioner  is  already 
completely  a  surgeon  in  all  his  functions, 
qualifications,  and  privileges.  And  they 
perceive  that  the  operation  of  the  above 
clause  will  be  direct  and  certain  in  taking 
away  all  inducement  to  obtain  the  diploma 
qf  this  College,  and  thus  in  limiting  its 
members  to  those  who  were  designed  by  the 
charter  to  form  only  the  higher  grade  of 
Fellows. 

Thus,  under  hostile  attacks,  devoid  of  any 
reasonable  groxind,  and  unsupported  by  any 
rational  argument,  is  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons — recently  re-chartered  by  Her 
Majesty  for  the  promotion  and  cultivation 
of  surgical  science,  and  not  charged  as 
Unfaithful  to,  or  incapable  of,  its  high  func- 
tions— thus  is  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to 
the  views  and  wishes  of  those  who  hope  to 
annihilate  it  by  the  establishment  of  a  rival 
College  of  Surgeons  under  the  specious 
name  of  a  College  of  General  Practitioners 
in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery.  It 
will  not,  however,  escape  notice,  that  the 
proposed  corporation,  in  assuming  the  name 
of  a  College,  has  no  legitimate  claim  to  a 
title,  properly  used  to  designate  any  insti- 
tution of  which  the  essential  object  is  the 
promotion  of  science  and  learning.  In  the 
case  of  Physic  and  Surgery,  the  claim  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  existence  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  ;  and  in  that  of 
Midwifery  and  Pharmacy,  the  cultivation  of 
each  would  properly  devolve  upon  a  special 
Institute,  the  intention  of  which  should  be 
guaranteed  by  the  appointment,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  the  most  distinguished  professors 
of  the  science. 

That  sufficient  reasons  may  exist  for  the 
incorporation  of  general  practitioners,  the 
Council  of  the  College  are  as  little  prepared 
now  to  deny  as  when,  in  reply  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  General  Practitioners, 
they  said, — "With  regard  to  the  proposed 
incorporation  of  general  practitioners  as  a 
separate  body  or  College,  the  Council  have 
as  little  the  wish  as  the  power  to  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  a  charter,  and  would 
offer  no  objection  to  the  incorporation  of  a 
body  for  the  performance  of  the  functions 
hitherto  executed  by  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries." The  Council  of  this  College  do 
not  object  to  an  incorporation  of  general 
practitioners,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary, 
in  order  to  fulfil  purposes  of  public  utility 
■which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  two 
existing  Colleges  ;  but  they  protest  solemnly 
and  urgently  against  such  incorporation  in  a 
form  which,  in  assuming  a  name  and  powers 
to  which  it  has  no  legitimate  claim,  invades 
and  annuls  functions  vested  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 


Whether  the  separate  incorporation  of 
the  general  practitioners  would  best  promote 
their  own  interests,  and  the  interests  of  the 
medical  profession  at  large,  is  a  question  of 
doubtful  solution.  In  considering  that 
question,  however,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber, that  by  the  provisions  of  the  recent 
charter  and  bye-laws  the  union  of  the  gene- 
ral practitioners  with  this  College  may  be 
obtained  by  means  which  cannot  fail  to  raise 
their  qualifications.  The  Fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege who  has  obtained  his  degree  at  twenty- 
five  years,  after  a  liberal  and  extended  edu- 
cation, will  not  be  precluded  from  practising, 
in  conjunction  with  surgery,  the  other 
branches  of  the  profession  ;  and  a  general 
practitioner,  being  a  Member  of  this  College, 
who  may  have  been  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  his  degree  at  twenty-five, 
may  become  a  Fellow  after  having  been  in 
practice  for  a  definite  number  of  years. 
And  it  may  be  added,  that  all  the  Fellows, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  charter,  are  eli- 
gible to  the  Council,  and  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  College. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council,  appealing  to 
the  estimation  in  which  the  diploma  is  held, 
and  the  high  character  which  English  surgery 
has  attained,  in  proof  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  conferred  on  the  College  by  roysd 
charter  have  been  faithfully  employed  for 
the  intended  purpose  of  advancing  the  sci- 
ence of  surgery,  hope  and  trust  that  the 
services  and  claims  of  the  Institution  will 
be  fully  considered  before  any  legislative 
measure  shall  be  adopted  for  the  regulation 
of  the  medical  profession  ;  that  no  Institu- 
tion will  be  authorised  to  assume  a  name 
implying  functions  hitherto  entrusted  to  this 
College,  nor  be  empowered  to  interfere  with, 
or  supersede  it,  in  its  legitimate  province  of 
testing  the  qualifications  of  surgeons,  and 
conferring  on  them  the  legal  authority  to 
practise  surgery. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 

VACCINATION. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  last  Report, 
dated  Whitehall,  INIay  20,  from  the  National 
A'accine  Establishment  to  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment : — 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham, 
Bart.  4*c. 

Sir, — After  the  recent  communication  of 
the  results  of  an  inquiry,  instituted  at  your 
desire,  into  the  prevalence  of  small-pox, 
and  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination, 
we  have  only  to  repeat,  in  this  our  annual 
report,  the  unabated  confidence  with  which 
we  continue  to  regard  vaccination. 

Amongst  the  encouraging  circumstances 
which  have   presented    themselves  to   our 
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notice  during  the  last  year,  is  that  of  the 
Government  district  ■vaccinators  at  Port 
Louis,  Mauritius,  having  vaccinated  many 
thousand  children,  and  been  enabled  to  keep 
up  a  constant  supply  of  pure  lymph. 

During  the  last  year,  the  National  Vaccine 
Institution  has  supplied  175,302  charges  of 
lymph,  and  met  the  demands  contained  in 
the  letters  of  5,845  correspondents,  the 
majority  of  whom  required  lymph  not  only 
for  their  individual  service,  but  for  that  of 
extensive  distribution  ;  thus  multiplying  to 
an  indefinite  extent  the  benefits  disseminated 
by  this  national  institution. 

John  Ayrton  Paris,  M.D.  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

B.  C.  Brodie,  President  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons. 
G.  L.  Roui'KLL,  Senior  Censor  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

C.  Hue,  M.D.  Registrar. 
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ON    THE    ASSISTANCE    TO    BE 

OBTAINED  FROM  BOOKS  IN 

CLINICAL  STUDIES*. 

There  are  many  vrays  of  studying  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  according  as  it  is  wanted 
to  pass  an  examination  in,  or  to  acquire  a 
sound  knowledge  of,  the  subject.  With  the 
former  method  we  have  nothing  to  do  :  and 
with  respect  to  those  who  pass  their  exami- 
nations first,  and  profess  to  study  for  the 
acquirement  of  sound  knowledge  afterwards, 
we  beg  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  inten- 
tions. We  therefore  address  ourselves  solely 
to  those  who  have  a  wish  to  learn,  and  to 
learn  in  the  way  most  likely  to  be  retained. 

The  quickest  way  of  getting  up  (as  the 
phrase  runs)  medicine  and  surgery  is  by 
books,  and  it  may  be  urged  that  we  are  less 
exposed  to  fallacy  by  following  the  advice  of 
some  acknowledged  authority,  than  by  walk- 
ing in  our  own  unguided  way  ;  so  that  this 
method  has  in  its  favour  the  cilo,  and  the 
into,  and  why  not  also  thejucnnde  ?  But  the 
difference  between  a  practically- learned  and 
a  book-learned  man,  shows  itself  most  in- 
fallibly at  the  bed.-ide  of  a  patient,  just 
where  and  when  the  possessors  of  the  book 
learning  should  most  shine,  in  a  difficult 
case.  The  difference  wears  off  in  time,  of 
course,  by  the  more  frequent  visits  of  the 
man  who  is  learned  in  book  lore  only,  and 
his  increased  familiarity  with  the  phases  of 
actual  disease. 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  present 
subject  to  inquire  into  a  few  of  the  causes  of 

*  [Wehavemadeafewalterntions  in  this  lettrr, 
which  its  pubhcation  at  the'preBeut  time  appeared 
to  render  necessary.— Ku.  Gaz.] 


this  dilTerence.  The  chief,  and  perhaps  ia 
reality  the  only  cause  is,  the  fact,  that  dis- 
eases, as  described  in  books,  are  not  identi- 
cally the  same,  symptom  for  symptom,  with 
those  that  we  meet  with  by  the  bedside.  A 
book  describes,  for  instance,  the  symptoms  of 
fever  with  complete  accuracy,  and  we  can 
distinguish  a  case  of  fever  in  the  wards  by 
this  description ; — we  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  the  treatment  to  be  pursued  ; — the 
physician  comes,  and,  to  our  surprise,  orders 
the  patient  to  be  bled.  We  had  looked  out 
the  patient  in  our  book,  as  we  might  have 
looked  out  a  flower  in  our  Flora,  and  had 
found  his  case  to  suit  well  with  fever ;  we 
had  not  thought  of  pneumonia,  where  there 
was  no  cough,  and  the  most  evident  symp- 
toms seemed  referrible  to  the  head.  Such. 
cases  might  easily  be  multiplied,  but  they 
are  most  instructive  when  they  occur  to  our- 
selves ;  let  us  try  that  they  may  only  occur 
during  the  time  that  we  are  spectators,  and 
not  actors,  where  human  life  and  death  are 
concerned.  That  diseases  as  described  in 
books  are  not  the  same  as  we  see  in  the  wards, 
we  find  substantiated  by  daily  experience. 
The  symptoms  may  be  the  same,  but  they 
do  not  occur  in  the  same  order ;  they  have 
not  always  the  same  importance  ;  they  may 
be  masked  by  or  merged  in  others ;  their 
indications  may  be  contraindicated  in  a 
thousand  ways,  which  nothing  short  of  an 
Encyclopaedia  could  describe,  and  nothing 
short  of  talents  of  the  very  highest  order 
could  remember  and  ajiply  at  the  right  time. 
A  little  rertection  will  show  that  he  who 
learns  ea(ih  disease  specifically  and  by  itself, 
must  have  a  most  caj)acious  and  retentive 
memory,  and  a  most  unwearied  industry  to 
acquire  the  elements  of  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge. But  those  who  have  such  talents  and 
assiduity  will  not  be  long  in  discovering  a 
shorter  way,  and  a  sounder  one,  leading  to  the 
same  end. 

In  written  descriptions  of  disease  every 
thing  is  sacrificed  to  giving  a  true  and  clear 
account  of  the  disease,  unmixed  with  any  of 
the  complications  in  which  its  true  nature 
may  be  ordinarily  involved.  Each  disease 
must  be  examined  by  itself  for  the  perfect 
understanding  of  its  pathology  ;  afterwards 
we  may  study  it  in  relation  to  other  dis- 
eases :  the  first  part  is  done  for  us,  the  latter 
we  have  to  do  for  ourselves :  what  is  true 
for  most  cases  is  set  down  in  books — what  is 
true  for  individual  cases  only,  and  occasion- 
ally, is  to  be  learned  by  practice. 

Now  in  practice  each  disease  rarely  occurs 
quite  unmixed  ;  and  so  far  from  its  being  the 
main  object  to  ascertain  from  what  disease 
the  patient  is  suffering,  we  may  often  treat 
the  case  correctly,  and  on  the  soundest  prin- 
cijjles,  without  having  the  least  certainty  as 
to  the  real  name  of  the  disease.  A  Ijook  that 
guides  us  only  by  the  knowledge  of  the  whole, 
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cannot  help  us  in  a  case  where  we  act  only 
upon  a  part,  and  our  whole  is  the  aggregate  of 
the  symptoms  ;  the  parts  may  be  of  two  or 
three  diseases.  We  would  not  recommend  the 
study  of  a  system  of  medicine,  or  a  diction- 
ary of  surgery,  to  a  student  who  has  twice 
during  the  summer  to  examine  the  subject 
for  himself.  Let  him  observe  a  case  of  any 
kind  ; — a  sore  leg  is  a  common,  and,  though 
a  humble,  yet  a  most  instructive  piece  of 
pathology  ; — then  let  him  read  about  it,  and 
then  observe  and  read  by  turns  :  so  the  sys- 
tematic description,  and  the  well-directed 
observation,  wOl  lay  the  foundation  of  much 
fairly  acquired  and  firmly  fixed  infor- 
mation. 

The  obvious  incapability  of  mere  syste- 
matic descriptions  of  disease,  (we  do  not  use 
the  term  disparagingly,)  to  render  any  one  an 
adept  in  its  treatment,  has  reproduced  in 
modem  times  a  class  of  books  more  capa- 
ble of  making  good  the  deficiency,  namely, 
systems  of  clinical  medicine  and  surgery, 
clinical  lectures,  and  reports  of  selected 
cases  dispersed  among  the  journals.  Bacon 
notes,  as  a  deficiency  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  his  time,  that  physicians  were  not 
careful  to  record  their  observations  as  well 
of  ordinary  as  of  extraordinary  cases.  Until 
within  the  last  few  years  this  method  of  ad- 
vancing our  professional  learning  was  cer- 
tainly much  neglected,  so  much  so  that 
Huxham  quotes  cases  from  Hippocrates, 
just  as  we  might  do  from  Louis  or  Andral, 
obviously  because  he  had  none  others  at 
hand  in  more  recent  authors.  Bacon  would 
not  now  repeat  his  censure  if  he  were  living ; 
he  might  rather,  in  the  fear  of  an  accusation 
of  plagiarism,  complain  with  Solomon,  that 
*'  of  making  books  there  is  no  end ;  and 
much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh." 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  any  thing 
m  commendation  of  works  which  the  general 
consent  of  all  has  classed  among  the  most 
lasting  of  the  literary  monuments  of  our  pro- 
fession, the  value  of  which  resting  on  their  in- 
trinsic truths  must  remain  so  long  as  disease 
shall  continue  to  require  human  relief.  But, 
truthful  and  elementary  as  these  books  may 
seem,  they  cannot  make  a  man  a  perfect 
practitioner ;  they  are  rather  to  be  considered 
supplemental  to  his  own  experience,  than  as 
giving  information  unattainable  by  other 
means.  Moreover,  in  these  records  are  con- 
tained a  vast  number  of  cases,  which,  al- 
though not  written  with  the  object  of  deceiv- 
ing, yet  have  that  effect ;  they  are  designed 
to  show  the  skill  of  the  practitioner,  or  the 
good  eff'ects  of  some  new-fangled  remedies. 
But  the  good  is  gained,  and  the  danger  is 
avoided,  by  considering  these  books  in  the 
same  light  as  the  others.  In  consulting 
them  we  feel  an  interest  in  the  statements  of 
the  authors  ;   hence  we  profit  by  all  that  is 


really  good  and  intelligible,  while  our  growing 
knowledge  of,  and  present  attention  to  the 
subject,  enable  us  to  detect  the  frauds  and 
fallacies  of  empirics. 

There  is  another  class  of  books  which  de- 
mand consideration,  and  which,  like  the 
former,  had  their  prototype  in  the  works  of 
the  great  Hippocrates.  I  allude  to  those 
condensed  deductions  from  the  experience  of 
a  long  life,  written  either  in  the  form  of 
aphorism  or  the  more  inviting  form  of  nar- 
rative. They  are  short,  and  so  do  not  take 
much  time  in  the  reading ;  they  are  easily 
remembered  from  the  striking  language  in 
which  they  are  couched,  are  generally  on 
important  subjects,  and  are  in  their  proper 
sphere  quite  inestimable;  but,  as  we  have 
excluded  all  other  books  from  the  bed-side, 
we  must  endeavour  to  define  also  what  is  the 
proper  sphere  of  this  class  of  books. 

Systems  of  medicine,  and  particular  de- 
scriptions of  disease,  are  useful  like  lectures 
to  tell  us  for  what  we  are  to  look,  as  in  a 
map,  and  what  we  shall  generally  find.  De- 
tails of  cases  are  useful  to  extend  our  expe- 
rience, to  make  us  aware  of  unusual  difficul- 
ties, and  not  the  least  instructive  part  is  to 
shew  us  how  others  have  fallen  into  error ; 
but  these  aphorisms  have  a  more  familiar,  a 
less  pretending  use. 

At  the  time  when  it  was  thought  a  suffi- 
cient argument  against  the  existence  of  the 
circulation,  that  Hippocrates  and  Galen  had 
said  nothing  of  it,  and  when  these  authors 
and  their  commentators  were  almost  the 
only  medical  authorities,  these  aphorisms  had 
doubtless  a  much  higher  value  placed  upon, 
them  than  at  present.  Although  now  they 
are  not  so  highly  estimated,  the  same  cause 
which  originally  gave  them  weight,  namely, 
their  intrinsic  truth,  should  make  us  at  least 
regard  them  with  a  favourable  eye. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  an  unadvisable 
task  to  commit  any  number  of  them  to 
memory,  but  it  is  of  great  use  and  in- 
terest to  carry  some  of  them  about  with 
us  in  our  heads ;  to  examine  into  the  truth 
of  them,  that  we  may  learn  how  much 
unaided  observation  has  been  able  to  do,  and 
to  respect  what  is  good,  though  mixed  with 
much  that  is  absurd  and  untrue.  Here  is  a 
little  field  wherein  we  may  amuse  our  intel- 
lects profitably  ;  we  may  test  our  reading  by 
our  experience,  and  to  the  juniors,  let  me 
add,  a  most  rapid  mode  of  attaining  pro- 
ficiency. 

I  have  not  named  any  authors  in  par- 
ticular, for  the  different  teachers  would  do 
this  more  judiciously  by  prescribing  to  the 
intellectual  wants  of  different  students.  The 
great  means  of  acquiring  information  is 
by  thought  ;  not  that  we  think  anything 
new,  but  thought  makes  us  attend  to  what 
we  read,  and  to  read  with  an  object ;  so  that 
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no  time  is  lost  in  what  Butler  calls  the  idle- 
ness of  reading,  where  pages  pass  before  our 
eye  quite  unheeded  bj'  the  understanding. 
Thinking  also  makes  us  arrange  the  different 
materials  in  our  mind  ready  for  use ;  other- 
wise, we  had  better  go  and  read  Don  Quixotte, 
as  Sydenham  is  said  to  have  recommended, 
and  so  keep  ourselves  fresh  for  observation, 
than  heap  up  ill-arranged  and  ill-selected 
materials,  which  only  encumber  without 
enlightening  us. 

Lastly,  let  not  any  one,  in  the  foolish 
desire  of  being  reckoned  a  practical  man, 
despise  all  book  learning.  He  is  surely  the 
most  practical  man  who  is  the  best  at  the 
bed-side  of  his  patient.  There  is  a  tact 
better  than  all  the  memory  in  the  world  to 
be  got  there,  and  there  only ;  but  on  this 
firm  basis  much  may  be  laid  that  has  been 
already  shaped  by  others.  These  materials 
may  be  gathered  by  sight  and  hearing  best, 
but  all  have  not  such  extended  fields  of  ob- 
servation as  a  London  hospital  affords,  and 
reading,  as  it  is  the  only  other  means,  so  it 
is  a  very  effectual  one,  of  gaining  this  ex- 
tended experience  ;  subject,  however,  to  one 
restriction,  that  our  reading  be  supplemental 
to,  and  do  not  take  the  place  of,  our  own 
personal  observation. 

There  are  labyrinths  which  only  one  man 
in  an  age  can  thread,  and  without  the  clues 
we  must  remain  always  in  the  background. 
There  is  much  that  we  might  make  out  for 
ourselves,  but  that  for  saving  of  time  we  had 
better  take  for  granted,  at  least  at  present, 
on  the  word  of  the  best  informed  and  the 
best  disposed  of  our  profession.  There  are 
tracts  that  have  been  explored  to  no  purpose, 
by  competent  observers.  Let  us  not  waste  our 
time  on  any  of  these,  whether  to  test  our 
strength  or  our  industry.  Teachers  may 
guide,  may  smooth  down  tlic  difficulties  of 
practice,  and  books  may  extend  the  observa- 
tions, and  correct  any  theoretical  notions  of 
other  books,  or  of  particular  teachers ;  but 
neither  books  nor  teachers  can  make  a  phy- 
sician of  a  man  who  does  not  study  his  pro- 
fession at  the  bedside,  and  who  can  remem- 
ber, but  cannot,  or  will  not,  thiiik  for  himself. 
Omicron. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
As  some  doubt  hangs  over  the  question  who 
is  the  author  of  the  Latinity  of  Sydenham, 
perhaps  the  following  statement  may  be 
interesting  to  those  who  are  curious  in  the 
matter. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the 
Leyden  edition,  1741,  of  "  Opera  Universa 
Sydenham!, "  which  it  appears  had  formerly 
been  in  the  Mapletoft  family.  On  the 
inner  side  of  the  cover  there  is  this  memo- 


randum : — E  Dono  Richardi  Mapletoft  Ne- 
potis  Joannis  Mapletoft,  M.D.  qui  tracta- 
tum  Sydenhami  in  Latinam  linguam  reddidit 
et  cui  Sydenhamus  opera  sua  dedicavit ;  and 
below,  in  the  same  handwriting,  is — Robt. 
^lapletoft,  ejus  liber,  1776. 

On  the  same  page  is  an  engraved  coat  of 
arms ;  and  under  the  achievement  is,  ia 
writing,  the  signature — Rd.  Mapletoft. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  above-named 
Robert  Mapletoft  was  the  highly-respectable 
surgeon  of  that  name  who   died  at  Saffroa 
Walden,  Essex,  in  1782. — I  am,  sir. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  Houlton. 

analysis  of  the  water  of  artesian 

WELLS. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  a  correspondeat 
in  Paris  with  the  analysis  of  the  water  of  the 
celebrated  Artesian  well  of  Crenelle.  It  is 
remarkably  soft,  and  contains,  according  to 
the  undermentioned  analysis,  only  8*05 
grains  of  saline  matter  to  the  gallon,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  formed  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  bicarbonate  of  potash.  This  is 
in  the  proportion  of  about  1- 7000th.  The 
quantity  of  saline  matter  in  the  filtered 
Thames  water  is  about  12  grains  to  the 
gallon,  or  nearly  l-5000th;  the  principal 
saline  contents  being  carbonate  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  lime.  * 

The  Artesian  water  of  Crenelle,  like  the 
Artesian  water  of  Trafalgar  Square,  possesses 
an  alkaline  reaction;  this  being  due,  in  the 
former  case  to  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  ia 
the  latter  to  carbonate  of  soda.  This  last- 
mentioned  alkaline  salt  is  said  to  exist 
abundantly  in  all  the  deep  Artesian  water 
of  London.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whence 
it  is  derived,  unless  we  suppose  that  it  is 
produced  by  the  reaction  of  common  salt 
contained  in  the  sea  air  on  the  chalk 
strata  which  form  the  outskirts  of  the 
London  basin.  Effiorescences  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  from  this  cause,  have  beea 
found  on  the  chalk  downs  for  many 
miles  inland,  and  the  superficial  washings  of 
these  strata  may  become  thus  impregnated 
with  tlie  carbonate  of  soda  ;  and  the  water 
may  afterwards  infiltrate  into  the  London 
basin  between  the  beds  of  sand  and  chalk. 

One  interesting  fact  connected  with  the 
Artesian  water  of  Crenelle  is,  that  it  is  the 
deepest  source  in  the  world  from  which 
water  is  obtained.  The  shaft  or  tube,  which^ 
for  a  large  part  of  its  course,  traverses  chalk, 
extends  into  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  1794 
feet  (English).  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  82*  F.  or  31"  above  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  climate  of  Paris. 

The  analysis  of  100,000  parts  of  the 
water,  after  being  freed  by  filtration  from 
mechanical  impurities,  gave  of 
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Carbonate  of  lime  .     .  .  6'S 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  .  1'12 

Bicarbonate  of  potash  .  2-96 

Sulphate  of  potash       .  .  1'2 

Chloride  of  potassium  .  1'09 

Silica 0-57 

Organic  azotized  matter  .  0*26 

14-30 

The  water  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is 
discharged  at  the  rate  of  600  gallons  per 
minute.  This  is  about  the  quantity  obtained 
from  the  Artesian  well  in  Trafalgar  Square. 


5clcction5  from  3)oiirnaIg. 


TOXICOLOGY. 

CASE    OF    POISONING    IX    A    YOUNG  CHILD, 

BY    A    STRONG  DECOCTION  OF  POPPIES 

RECOVERY.     BY  DR.  PUPKE,  OF  GIESSEN. 

A  WOMAN,  in  order  to  quiet  her  child,  about 
six  weeks  old,  gave  it  several  teaspoonfuls 
of  a  strong  decoction  of  poppy-heads.  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  child  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep,  from  which  it  could  not  be  roused. 
About  thirty-six  hours  after  the  occurrence 
of  this  somnolency.  Dr.  Pupke  was  called  in, 
and  be  found  the  child  almost  moribund. 
The  eyes  were  sunk,  the  lids  half  open  and 
surrounded  by  a  livid  circle,  the  pupils  di- 
lated and  insensible,  the  face  pale,  with  a 
slight  bluish  tint,  the  extremities  almost 
paralysed,  respiration  hurried,  the  pulse 
frequent,  small,  and  trembling,  the  forehead 
covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  and  the  lower 
jaw  depending.  Occasionally  the  child  made 
a  slight  noise  by  protruding  its  tongue  from 
the  mouth.  No  urine  had  been  voided,  nor 
had  any  fseces  been  passed  since  the  first 
occurrence  of  the  symptoms.  The  child 
had  no  longer  the  power  of  sucking,  but  it 
could  swallow  without  difficulty. 

It  was  too  late  to  think  of  attempting  to 
remove  the  poison  from  the  stomach.  Some 
teaspoonfuls  of  coffee  were  given  to  it,  with 
camphorated  tea  ;  and  enemata  of  cam- 
phorated vinegar  were  used.  In  addition  to 
these  means,  the  child  was  placed  as  soon  as 
possible  in  a  warm  camphorated  bath.  The 
^bad  symptoms  gradually  disappeared,  and 
the  child  perfectly  recovered. — Med.  Zeit., 
and  Annates  d' Hygiene,  Janvier  1845. 

[Cases  of  this  description  are  unfortunately 
of  very  common  occurrence,  and  the  results 
are  seldom  so  favourable.  The  reporter 
seems  to  have  placed  great  confidence  in 
the  use  of  camphor  in  all  its  forms,  giving 
it  mcernally  and  at  the  same  time  using  it  in 
injections,  and  even  as  an  external  applica- 
tion in  the  bath.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  particular  benefit  has  been  hitherto 
found  to  follow  the  use  of  camphor  in  such 


cases,  and  probably  we  may  ascribe  recovery 
in  this  instance  as  much  to  a  vigorous  re- 
action in  the  constitution  as  to  treatment. 
The  dose  of  poison,  besides,  must  have  been 
small,  or  the  child  would  not  have  lived 
thirty-six  hours  after  taking  it,  the  time 
which  elapsed  before  it  was  seen  by  Dr. 
Pupke.  Cases  are  reported,  which  shew  that 
infants  may  be  killed  by  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  a  decoction  of  two  or  even  one  poppy- 
head  in  water. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

SURGERY. 

OPERATION  OF  TRACHEOTOMY. 
BY  DR.  HALL. 

ThB  subject  of  this  case  was  an  interesting 
lad  of  about  four  years  of  age.  While  play- 
ing with  a  piece  of  pipe  stem,  and  drawing 
air  through  it,  holding  it  between  his  lips, 
he  accidentally  sucked  it  through  the  rima- 
glottidis  into  the  trachea.  This  account  the 
boy  gave  immediately  after  the  accident,  for 
no  one  was  present  at  the  time.  He  also 
measured  on  his  finger  his  estimate  of  the 
length  of  the  pipe  stem,  corresponding,  as  it 
afterwards  proved,  with  its  real  length,  being 
nearly  1}  inches.  The  usual  symptoms  of 
foreign  body  in  the  trachea  at  once  came  on, 
such  as  violent  coughing  and  difficult  res- 
piration ;  but  the  little  fellow  was  not 
attacked  with  that  threatened  fatal  suffoca- 
tion which  follows  the  inhaling  of  smaller 
and  lighter  substances, — and  there  appeared 
no  floating  up  and  down  of  the  body  through 
the  windpipe,  in  the  action  of  breathing  ;  it 
seemed  to  have  descended  rather  by  its  own 
superior  weight,  and  become  fast  in  some 
bronchial  tube.  But,  lest  there  might  be 
some  mistake  in  the  opinion  we  had  formed 
and  expressed — viz.,  that  the  pipe  stem  was 
in  the  trachea  or  bronchije,  we  resorted  to 
other  means  than  an  immediate  incision,  to 
dislodge  the  offending  cause.  A  probang 
was  several  times  introduced  into  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus.  An  emetic  of 
sang,  canaden.  was  administered,  with  the 
vain  hope  that  the  body  might  be  coughed 
up  in  the  operation.  And,  to  the  horrid 
proposal  of  cutting  the  boy's  throat  to  save 
his  life,  the  friends  hesitated  much  in  yield- 
ing consent,  and  they  were  induced  to  try 
still  further  milder  means  to  expel  the 
foreign  body  before  they  would  consent  to 
this  savage  operation.  Consequently  we  left 
the  patient  for  the  night ;  in  the  meantime 
the  lad  was  several  times  held  up  by  his 
ankles  with  his  head  downwards,  at  the 
same  time  applying  sudden  percussion  be- 
tween the  shoulders  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  next  morning,  about  18  hours  from 
the  accident,  consent  was  obtained  for  the 
operation.  This  was  performed  by  placing 
the  boy  upon  a  table  on  his  back  :  his  head, 
arms,  and  legs,  were  held  and  supported  by 
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assistants.  The  lad  being  short-necked  and 
fat,  it  became  expedient  to  introduce  a 
bolster  beneath  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  so  as  to  bear  the  head  back  and 
raise  the  trachea,  to  make  room  for  the 
knife.  These  preliminaries  being  settled,  I 
commenced  the  incision  from  above,  and 
carried  it  longitudinally  downwards,  in  the 
course  of  the  trachea  to  the  sternum.  While 
cutting  through  the  adipose  substance  a  vein 
of  considerable  size  was  divided  ;  this  con- 
tinued to  bleed  for  some  time,  and  to  save 
time  we  applied  a  ligature.  The  tracheal 
opening  was  now  made  at  the  upper  angle 
of  the  incision,  when  the  air  and  spray  burst 
forcibly  out  ;  the  boy,  up  to  this  time, 
incessantly  screaming  and  inquiring  if  we  had 
found  the  pipe  stem  ;  but  now*his  voice  was, 
as  it  were,  smothered  and  gone.  At  this 
critical  juncture  he  was  turned  on  his  left 
side  to  prevent  the  oozing  of  the  blood  into 
the  trachea,  and  the  incision  was  finished  by 
dividing  the  tracheal  rings,  with  tlie  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  to  the  extent  of  the  external 
incision,  it  being  about  2^  inches.  The  cut 
edges  of  the  trachea  were  drawn  apart  with 
broad  blunt  hooks,  made  of  silver  plate,  and 
immediate  search  was  made  for  the  foreign 
body. 

After  nearly  ten  minutes'  search  it  was 
found  by  Dr.  Marsh,  and  drawn  out  on  the 
point  of  the  probe,  this  having  entered  the 
hollow  of  the  pipe  stem,  which  was  found 
securely  lodged  in  one  of  the  right  bronchial 
tubes,  some  two  or  three  inches  below  the 
top  of  the  sternum. 

After  this  joyful  result,  the  incision  was 
drawn  together  by  sutures  and  sticking 
plaster ;  but  the  res))iration  had  become  so 
laborious  and  difficult  before  the  operation, 
that  now  at  each  expiration  the  air  burst 
forcibly  out  between  the  stitches.  This 
continued  about  3G  hours,  when  the 
breathing  became  natural. 

The  first  evening  a  cathartic  of  calomel 
was  administered,  followed  by  an  ex- 
pectorant powder,  one  every  six  hours.  In 
three  days  the  little  sufferer  was  considered 
out  of  danger,  and  has  since  entirely  re- 
covered.— Montreal  Medical  Gazette,  1844. 

CHEMISTRY. 

ON  THE  COXVERSIOX  OF  SULPHATE  TO 
8ULPH0RET  OE  LEAD,  DY  ORGANIC 
MATTER. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  sulphate  of  lime 
is  reduced  and  converted  to  a  sulpliuret  by 
the  organic  matters  with  which  it  is  left  long 
in  contact.  A  plaster  cast  soaked  in  oil 
acquires  commonly  after  a  few  days  a  most 
offensive  smell.  M.  Kerstin  has  performed 
some  experiments  with  the  sulphate  of  lead, 
and  he  has  found  that  this  salt,  moistened 
with  water,   and  left   for  eight   months  in 


contact  with  sugar,  decomposing  wood  or 
green  leaves,  is  completely  transformed  to 
sulpliuret ;  and  this  transformation  was  ob- 
served to  take  place  more  rapidly  with  the 
leaves  than  with  the  wood. — Annuaire  de 
Chimie,  1845. 

VOLITION  AND  MEMORY. 

Ei'ERY  new  sensation  is  unaccountably  con- 
nected with  some  preceding  sensation :  so 
that  volition  and  memory  are  the  necessary 
characteristics  of  manifested  mind.  No 
subtiltyof  reasoning  has  been  able  to  account 
for  these  powers  or  ))eculiaritics  of  mind  on 
a  material  theory.  Phrenologists  and  meta- 
physicians, with  till  their  grand  and  cloudy 
pretensions,  have  added  nothing  important 
to  our  knowledge  concerning  them.  All 
their  elaborate  disquisitions  exhibiting  the 
operation  of  mental  function  in  unison  with 
organization,  teach  us  no  more  than  we 
previously  knew,  namely,  that  the  functions 
of  the  mind  and  brain  are  created  to  act 
together  at  jiresent.  They  leave  us  in  pos- 
session of  the  capital  and  most  interesting 
fact,  that  ve  do  will  and  ive  do  re^nember, 
but  they  cannot  tell  us  how.  Still  they 
must  acknowledge  that  these  wonderful 
powers  result  from  the  operation  of  some 
thing  or  being  which  chooses  between  pleasant 
and  unpleasant  sensations,  both  when  the 
bodi/  sleeps  and  v'len  it  trakes  ,•  and  which 
some  thing  or  being  also  recals  past  im- 
pressions, according  to  certain  laws  of  as- 
sociation and  certain  states  of  mind  and  body. 
— Moore,  on  the  Power  of  the  Soul  over 
the  Body. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY, 

At  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 

By  W.  Lawrence,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

[Kepoited  by  JMii.  Holmes  Coote.] 

Acute  Laryngitis,  with  Tracheitis  and 
Bronchitis. — Laryngotomy . 
I  HAD  occasion,  gentlemen,  two  days  ago, 
to  perform  the  operation  of  laryngotomy 
upon  a  patient  in  the  London  Fever  Hos- 
pital labouring  under  an  attack  of  acute 
laryngitis.  I  saw  this  patient  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Tweedie,  and  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  the  evening  before  last,  between  8 
and  9  o'clock.  We  found  her  in  an  en- 
feebled state,  breathing  with  difficulty,  and 
suffering  occasional  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea, 
which  threatened  suffocation.  Mr.  Stanley 
and  myself  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Tweedie,  that  an  operation  was  necessary ; 
and,  the  symptoms  being  urgent,  no  time 
was  lost  in  making  an  artificial  opening  into 
the  air-tube.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
disease  was  not  confined  to  the  larynx,  but 
extended  throughout  the  trachea  and  the 
ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes  :  con- 
sequently, the  operation,  though  it  remedied 
the  obstruction  in  the  glottis,  did  not  influ- 
ence the  extensive  mischief  in  the  lungs,  and 
the  patient  died  early  the  following  morning. 

The  particulars  of  the  case  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Anne  Stannard,  aged  25,  a  servant  out  of 
place,  was  admitted  into  the  London  Fever 
Hospital,  April  11th,  184.5. 

She  stated  that,  four  days  ago,  she  felt 
herself  somewhat  indisposed  ;  cold  shivers 
came  on,  followed  by  heat  and  flushings ; 
she  had  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs ; 
she  lost  her  appetite,  and  felt  thirsty.  She 
could  assign  no  cause  for  her  complaint. 

She  is  still  suffering  from  these  general 
febrile  symptoms  ;  the  skin  hot ;  the  tongue 
clean  and  moist,  but  preternaturally  red ; 
pulse  108  ;  bowels  open.  There  is  no  erup- 
tion, no  pain  in  the  chest,  nor  cough;  but 
she  complains  of  some  soreness  of  the  throat. 

Haust.    Ammon.    Acetatis,     4tis    horis ; 
Haust.  Sennae.  Comp.  eras  mane. 

12th. — The  bowels  being  confined,  she 
took  a  mild  aperient  composed  of  calomel 
and  rhubarb,  followed  b)'  a  dose  of  castor- 
oil,  which  produced  several  evacuations. 

13th. — She  complained  of  some  uneasiness 
in  the  epigastrium,  which  subsided  upon  the 
application  of  a  mustard-poultice.  In  other 
respects  she  progressed  favouraUy.  The 
pains  soon  left  her,  the  skin  resumed  its 
natural    temperature,    the    tongue    becanae 


healthy,  the  pulse  lessened  in  frequency, 
and,  on  the  16th,  she  had  some  return  of 
appetite. 

I  see,  from  the  report  before  me,  that  on 
the  17th  she  was  allowed  broth  diet,  and  on 
the  18th,  meat  diet,  so  that  she  must  have 
been  then  considered  in  a  convalescent  state. 
However,  she  did  not  regain  her  strength  so 
rapidly  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
appetite  soon  failed,  and  she  continued  very 
weak  without  apparent  cause.  The  bowels 
act  well ;  the  tongue  clean  ;  sleeps  well ; 
l)ulse  SO. 

May  3d. — Haust.  Quinre  Disulph.  6tis. 
horis. 

4th. — Debility  still  complained  of;  the 
bowels  are  somewhat  jmrged ;  pulse  110; 
has  frequent  cough  ;  tongue  still  clean  and 
moist. 

R  Quinee  Disulphatis,  gr.ij.;  Pil.  Ipecac. 
Comp.  gr.  V.     M.  ft.  pilulce  ij.  ter  die 
sumendaj. 
6th. — The    abdomen   is   somewhat   tym- 
panitic ;  cough  not  so  frequent. 

7th. — The  abdomen  still  slightly  painful ; 
pulse  106  ;  tongue  clean  ;  bowels  relaxed. 
Liniment.  Terebinth.  Abdom.  Applicand. 
R  Hyd.  c.    Creta,    Pulv.   Ipecac,  comp. 
aa.  gr.  ij. ;    Conf.   Rosae   Caninse  q.  s. 
Ft.  pilula  6tis  horis  sumenda.    Omitte 
alia. 
11th. — She  complains  of  great  weakness ; 
the  alidomen,  though  inflated,  is  no  longer 
painful  ;    bowels  open  ;  tongue  pale  ;  pulse 
112,  and  feeble  ;  sleeps  badly. 
Vin.  Albi  5iv. 
P;  Quince   Disulphatis,    Ext.    Cinchonse, 
aa.  gr.  ij.  Ft.  pilula  Otis  horis  sumendse. 
Omitte  alia. 

12th. — Pulse  110.  Complained,  since 
yesterday,  of  pain  in  swallowing,  which  is 
accompanied  with  hoarseness  and  croupy 
sound  of  the  voice,  and  some  dyspnoea  ;  the 
features  are  sharp  ;  the  countenance  anxious ; 
bowels  rather  purged  ;  tongue  clean.  She 
is  extremely  feeble. 

Emplast.  Lyttse  faucibus. 
P<  Hyd.  Chlor.  gr.  j.  ;  Opii  gr.  \.    Ft.  piL 
4tis  horis  sumenda  c.  Mist.  Creta;,  3], 
Cont.  Yinum. 

13th. — Breathing  still  painful,  but  some- 
what relieved  ;  the  croupy  sound  remains, 
and  there  is  moderate  expectoration  of  viscid 
mucus  ;  less  dyspnoea.  Complains  much  of 
difficulty  in  swallowing  ;  pulse  112;  no  stool, 

Contin.  Pil.  et  Yinum.  Omit.  Mistura. 
Habeat.  ova  duo. 

14th. — Pulse  124;  has  passed  a  bad 
night  ;  breathes  more  hurriedly,  the  dysp- 
noea coming  on  in  paroxysms ;  refers  the 
seat  of  pain  to  the  larynx  ;  is  restless  and 
uneasy,  but  has  no  delirium  ;    can  swaUow 


readily,   and  has  taken   light   nourishment 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

Cont.  Pil.  Hyd.  Chlor.  c.  Onio.    Applic. 
Emplast.  Lyttse  amplum  faucibus. 

As  the  day  advanced  the  symptoms  be- 
came more  urgent.  Paroxysms  of  dyspnoea, 
threatening  suffocation,  came  on,  and  death 
from  this  cause  was  inevitable  unless  relief 
could  be  afforded  by  an  operation. 

We  found  the  patient  feeble,  anxious,  and 
restless.  The  breathing  was  short,  hurried, 
and  laborious,  the  passage  of  air  both  into 
and  out  of  the  chest  causing,  in  the  larynx, 
a  loud  and  harsh  sound,  indicating  in  a  way 
not  to  be  mistaken  that  the  glottis  was  con- 
tracted and  its  sides  rough  and  irregular. 
Pressure  on  the  larynx  gave  pain.  The 
paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  were  increasing  in 
frequency  and  severity.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances it  would  have  been  desirable  to 
explore  the  chest,  for  the  ])urpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  state  of  the  parts  below  the 
larynx  ;  but  the  hurried  and  noisy  state  of 
the  breathing,  combined  with  the  great  pros- 
tration of  strength,  rendered  this  measure 
impracticable.  I  therefore  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  operation.  With  the  fore-finger 
of  the  left  hand,  I  readily  felt  the  cor- 
responding margins  of  the  thyroid  and  cri- 
coid cartilages,  and  resting  the  point  of  the 
linger  in  the  interval,  I  used  it  as  a  guide, 
carrying  a  double-edged  knife  at  once 
through  the  integuments  and  crico-thyroid 
membrane,  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx. 
A  curved  silver  tube  was  then  immediately 
introduced,  and  filled  the  opening.  The 
operation  was  effected  with  the  greatest  ease, 
in  much  shorter  time  than  I  have  taken  in 
the  description — indeed,  it  was  momen- 
tary. 

Some  shreds  of  fibrinous  matter  and 
frothy  mucus,  forced  into  the  tube,  were 
easily  removed,  and  the  jiatient  was  some- 
what more  comfortable.  For  some  time  she 
breathed  more  easily;  but  towards  midnight, 
the  breathing,  accompanied  by  a  tracheal 
rattle,  became  gradually  embarrassed  ;  a 
copious  watery  secretion  flowed  through  the 
tube.  She  sank  without  undergoing  any 
sudden  change,  and  died  about  7  a.m.  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th. 

The  body  was  examined  eight  hours  after 
death,  and  the  morbid  parts  are  on  the  table 
for  your  inspection. 

You  will  observe  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  glottis,  fauces,  and  upper  part 
of  the  pharynx,  displays  increased  redness, 
being  at  the  same  time  thickened  and 
roughened  on  the  surface.  The  epiglottis  is 
stiff  and  erect,  its  mucois  membrane  being 
thickened  and  very  red.  The  i)harynx 
healthy. 

The  mucous  membrane  below  the  chordse 
■vocales,    and    throughout    the    trachea,  is 


slightly  thickened,  reddened,  covered  by  an 
adventitious  layer  of  soft  yellowish  sub- 
stance, constituting  a  complete  lining  of  the 
entire  tube,  equal  in  thickness  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  adhering  slightly  to  it. 
This  adventitious  lining  passes  into  the  left 
bronchus  and  its  branches,  extending  unin- 
terruptedly to  their  minutest  ramifications 
throughout  the  whole  left  lung.  Mr.  Coote 
has  carefully  traced  some  of  the  tubes  to 
their  minuter  divisions  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  you  may  thus  see  that  they  possess 
throughout  the  same  delicate  but  complete 
lining  which  is  more  obvious  in  the  larger 
ramifications.  He  has  also  drawn  out  from 
the  smaller  bronchi  some  of  these  tubes,  and 
introduced  bristles,  so  as  to  show  that  they 
form  a  chain  of  canals  equally  perfect  witk 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  air  passages.  This 
exudation  has  been  examined  microscopi- 
cally by  Mr.  Coote,  who  finds  that  it  con- 
sists of  pure  fibrine  ;  a  few  mucous  globules, 
and  epithelial  scales,  adhere  to  the  surface, 
which  had  been  attached  to  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  right  lung  is  less  actively  affected 
than  the  left  :  the  air  tubes  contain  no 
plastic  deposit,  but  their  linings  are  red- 
dened, and  they  are  filled  throughout  with  a 
brownish  frothy  fluid. 

The  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  pleurae  of 
both  lungs  are  united  principally  by  old  firm 
adhesions.  There  is  some  recent  effusion  of 
fibrine,  and  partial  agglutination  in  the  right, 
with  a  little  effusion  into  the  cavity.  The 
substance  of  the  lung,  covered  by  this  in- 
flamed portion  of  pleura,  was  in  the  conges- 
tive stage  of  pneumonia.  Upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  left  lung  is  a  depressed 
))uckercd  portion  of  firmish  consistence,  like 
a  cicatrix,  covering  a  hard  knot  of  chalky 
substance,  the  remains  of  some  former  dis- 
ease. The  more  careful  pathological  inves- 
tigations of  modern  times  have  shown  that 
deposits  of  tuberculous  matter,  and  common 
supjmrations,  not  uiifrequently  undergo 
si)ontaneous  cure,  leaving  condensation  of 
the  affected  substance,  sometimes  with 
calcareous  deposition  and  a  puckered  de- 
pression on  the  surface.  The  condition 
of  the  pleura  showed  clearly  that,  at  some 
former  ])priod,  active  inflammation  had  taken 
place  in  the  chest. 

If  the  disease  had  been  confined  in  this 
case  to  the  larynx,  as  we  had  supposed  at 
the  time  of  the  ojieration,  reasonable  hope  of 
recovery  might  have  been  entertained  ;  but 
in  addition  to  acute  laryngitis,  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  symptoms,  there  was  i)lastic 
tracheitis  and  bronchitis,  the  existence  of 
which  had  not  been  suspected.  As  the  left 
lung  must  have  been  in  great  part,  if  not 
wholly,  unavailable  for  rcs])iration,  while  the 
bronchial  membrane  was  inflamed  through- 
out the  right  lung,  greater  imperfection  and 
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diflSculty  of  breathing  might  have  been  ex- 
pected than  was  actually  experienced.  The 
serious  symptoms  were  not  of  more  than 
two  days  date,  and  they  had  become  urgent 
only  in  the  twenty- four  hours  before 
death.  We  cannot  but  regard  with  surprise 
the  amount  of  mischief  effected  in  so  short 
a  time.  Dr.  Tweedie  informs  me  that  about 
two  or  three  cases  of  laryngitis  after  fever 
are  usually  seen  at  the  fever  hospital  in  the 
course  of  the  year  :  but  that  he  had  never 
before  seen  plastic  inflammation  running 
throughout  the  bronchial  tubes  as  in  this 
case. 

In  the  2"th  volume  of  the  !Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Transactions,  Dr.  Reid  has  related 
"  Two  cases  of  tubular  expectoration 
from  tlie  bronchi  in  the  adult."  The  affec- 
tion in  both  these  cases  was  chronic,  and  ap- 
parently of  limited  extent.  Ramified  tubular 
portions  of  the  adventitious  bronchial  lining 
were  expectorated  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  patients  recovered.  An  acute  case  is 
shortly  mentioned  ;  that  of  a  woman  ad- 
mitted into  Guy's  Hospital,  with  severe 
bronchitis.  Anomalous  symptoms  super- 
xened,  which  could  not  be  explained.  After 
death  the  whole  of  the  bronchial  tubes  were 
found  to  be  filled  with  the  tubular  sub- 
stance, as  were  the  trachea  and  larynx.    - 

The  operation  of  laryngotomy,as  jjcrformed 
upon  this  patient,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
preferable  mode  of  making  an  opening  into 
the  air  tube,  when  the  rima  glottidis  is  ob- 
structed. The  coverings  of  the  larynx  in 
this  situation  aie  thin,  so  that  the  part  to  be 
opened  is  near  the  surface,  and  readily  ac- 
cessible. If  the  opening  be  made,  as  it  was 
in  this  case,  by  a  single  cut,  or  rather  punc- 
ture, and  the  tube  be  then  immediately  in- 
troduced, there  is  no  fear  of  inconvenience 
from  bleeding.  The  larynx  has  been  re- 
moved with  a  portion  of  integuments,  to 
shew  you  with  what  a  trifling  wound  the 
object  may  be  accomplished,  and  that  the 
interval  of  the  cartilages  in  this  situation  al- 
lows of  an  opening  amply  sufficient  for  re- 
spiration. The  tube  should  be  flattened 
transversely,  with  an  opening  of  elliptical 
figure. 

The  operation  of  tracheotomy  during  life 
is  not  so  easy  as  it  appears  upon  the  dead 
subject.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  in- 
creased when  the  head  and  neck  are  thrown 
back  into  a  position  favourable  for  the  ope- 
ration, which  indeed  the  patient  cannot  sup- 
port. The  rapid  movements  of  the  air  tube 
in  hurried  breathing,  the  haemorrhage  from 
the  thyroid  veins,  and  the  greater  depth 
from  the  surface  of  the  part  to  be  opened, 
are  sources  of  still  more  serious  difficulty, 
especially  in  children. 

Further,  the  introduction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  tube  are  by  no  means  so  easy  as 
in  laryngotomy. 


C.\SE  I. — Gonorrhaal  Ophthalmia  .■    mild 
antiphlogiatic  treatment;  recovery. 

William  Shaw,  £et.  23,  cordwainer,  a 
healthy  man,  of  temperate  habits,  contracted 
gonorrhoea  last  Easter. 

Having  accidentally  caught  cold  in  his 
eyes  while  the  urethral  discharge  still  conti- 
nued, he  used  some  of  his  own  urine,  as  a 
lotion  ;  this  being  a  popular  remedy  for  sore 
eyes.  About  two  days  afterwards  the  left 
eyelids  began  to  feel  stiff  and  itchy ;  they 
soon  became  inflamed  and  swollen  :  inflam- 
mation next  spread  to  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  a  discharge  like  matter  flowed  from  it. 
He  apjjlied  three  leeches  to  the  temples, 
without  experiencing  any  relief.  For  ten 
days  he  continued  his  ordinary  occupations 
and  habits,  merely  bathing  the  eye  from 
time  to  time  with  tepid  water,  and  occasion- 
ally applying  a  poultice  :  but  finding  himself 
getting  worse,  he  came  to  this  hospital,  and 
was  admitted  April  30,  1845. 

The  same  evening  he  had  eight  leeches  on 
the  left  temple  ;  and  a  weak  solution  of  alum 
was  injected  into  the  eye. 

May  1st. — I  saw  this  patient,  and  exa- 
mined the  eye.  The  eyelids  were  considera- 
bly swollen,  their  mucous  lining  thickened, 
irregular  on  the  surface,  and  of  deep  scarlet 
tint  throughout.  The  conjunctiva  oculi  was 
of  similar  colour,  and  so  congested  with 
blood,  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  distinct  vessels 
was  discernible  ;  it  looked  like  a  bit  of  scar- 
let cloth.  Around  the  margin  of  the  cornea 
this  vascularity  ceased  abruptly,  the  mem- 
brane being  a  little  raised  at  that  part,  and 
slightly  swelled  throughout.  The  cornea 
was  perfectly  transparent  ;  vision  unim- 
paired. The  discharge  was  copious,  vellow, 
and  viscid,  covering  the  palpebral  margins, 
and  glueing  the  lashes  together  ;  puriform, 
but  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  flow  down 
the  cheek,  as  in  severe  cases  of  purulent 
ophthalmia. 

^littatur  sanguis  per  cucurb.  cruent.  tem- 
pori  sinistro  admovenda  ad^xij;  IMagn. 
Sulph.  5j. ;  Ant.  Pot.  Tart.  gr.  \  in 
Mist.  Camph.  Otis  horis.     Fotus. 

May  2d. — Redness  considerably  dimi- 
nished ;  the  distinct  vessels  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva can  now  be  seen  ;  suffers  little  pain  ; 
bowels  freely  open. 

4th. — The  eye  much  less  vascular  ;  no 
pain  ;  the  secretion  has  lost  its  puriform  cha- 
racter, and  is  now  just  sufficient  to  mat  the 
cilia  together. 

7th. — He  exposed  himself  a  little  too 
freely,  and  caught  a  slight  cold  :  the  eye  is 
slightly  more  vascular  :  no  additional  pain. 

8th. — The  eye  is  again  in  a  quiet  state, 
the  discharge  nearly  gone. 

9th. — The  vessels  being  still  somewhat 
congested,  he  was  ordered  one  drop  of  the 
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Yinum  Opii,  to  be  introduced  between  tlie 
lids  night  and  morning. 

13th.— :\Ieat  diet. 

ICth. — The  eye  is  better  ;  it  looks  a  little 
■watery,  and  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  still 
somewhat  red  and  rough.  To  have  the  fol- 
lowing solution  dropped  in  night  and 
morniDg — 

^  Argent.  Nitratis,  gr.  iv.  ;  Aquse  dis- 
tillatae,  gj. 

The  first  drop  produced  no  particular  ef- 
fect ;  the  second  made  the  eye  feel  hot  and 
uncomfortable ;  he  could  not  open  the  lids 
so  readily,  the  vascularity  was  increased, 
and  there  was  a  slight  return  of  yellow  se- 
cretion. 

Ordered  to  bathe  the  eye  with  cold  water 
only. 

12th.— He  left  the  hospital  well. 

Case    II. — Acute    purulent   Ophthalmia, 

arrested  ly  circular  excision  of  the  c/ie- 

mosed  conjunctiva. 

A  child  was  admitted  into  St.  Eartholo- 
mew's  Hospital,  with  acute  purulent  oph- 
thalmia of  both  eyes.  The  lids  were  swollen, 
the  conjunctiva  chemosed  ;  there  was  abun- 
dant yellow  discharge,  and  the  corneae  sup- 
purated. The  origin  and  exact  nature  of 
the  complaint  could  not  be  ascertained.  In 
syringing  the  eyes  of  this  child,  on  Sept.  8, 
1843,  some  of  the  fluid  spirted  into  the  face 
of  Mr.  L.,  a  gentleman,  23  years  old,  ofprdlid 
countenance,  somewhat  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  rather  weak  health.  He  felt  that 
the  fluid  passed  into  liis  left  eye,  which  he 
therefore  washed  carefully  :  no  further  incon- 
venience wascxperienced  at  the  time.  Having 
gone  to  bed  on  the  lOth,  without  any  aflec- 
tionofthe  eye,  it  became  uneasy  towards  the 
morning :  when  he  rose,  he  found  it  tender, 
and  the  upper  eyelid  swelled. 

I  saw  him  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th, 
after  the  application  of  eighteen  leeches  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  organ,  which  had 
bled  freely.  The  upper  lid  was  considera- 
bly swelled  ;  a  little  yellow  discharge  hung 
about  the  cilia,  and  was  collected  at  the  in- 
ternal angle.  The  lining  of  the  lower  lid 
■was  slightly  reddened  and  rough,  the 
conjunctiva  and  scleroticae  hardly  redder  than 
usual,  and  not  swelled.  I  recommended 
further  leeching,  o])Ciiing  medicine,  and  rest. 
Eighteen  leeches  were  again  applied,  and  a 
dose  of  the  Liquor  Antimon.  Potassio-tart., 
not  more  than  a  drachm,  was  taken,  which 
caused  violent  sickness.  The  vascular  system 
was  greatly  depressed  by  the  combined  ef- 
fects of  the  leeching  and  sickness,  when  1 
saw  Mr.  L.  between  Z  and  4  I'.m.  The  eye 
■Ras  in  the  same  st-Jte  as  before.  Further 
depletion  was  now  inadmissible,  and  consi- 
dering the  o]iportunity  favourable  for  trying 
the  effect  of  a  local  astringent,  1  directed 


that  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  j. 
ad  3J.)  should  be  dropped  into  the  eye,  anjd 
repeated  in  the  evening,  if  found  bene- 
ficial. 

12th. — The  solution  was  dropped  in  last 
night,  and  the  eye  felt  easier :  it  was  not 
repeated  at  bed-time.  It  was  again  dropped 
in  this  morning  with  unfavourable  effect. 
The  upper  lid  is  now  considerably  swelled, 
and  red  in  its  lower  third  ;  the  conjunctiva 
oculi  swelled  and  chemosed,  but  not  so  as 
to  cover  much  of  the  cornea  ;  the  latter  is 
clear,  but  its  perfect  transparency  is  doubt- 
ful. Free,  but  not  very  copious,  puriform 
discharge.  Great  pain  of  the  eye,  of  dull 
aching  character,  caused  by  pressure  of  the 
swelled  lid  on  the  inflamed  surface  of  the  tye. 
Whenthe  lid  is  raised  the  eye  is  perfectly  easy. 
Vision  seriously  impaired.  Increased  pul- 
sation of  the  left  temporal  artery  ;  full  and 
rather  strong  pulse.  Tongue  whitish  ; 
bowels  not  relieved  for  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  although  five  grains  of  calomel  and 
twenty  of  jalap  had  been  taken.  Twenty 
ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  by  cupping 
from  the  temple ;  great  distress,  and  almost 
complete  syncope  following.  The  pain  in 
the  organ  was  unrelieved. 

Considering  the  eye  to  be  in  great  danger, 
and  that  an  attempt  at  etFectual  relief  should 
be  made,  1  proceeded,  between  2  and  3 
o'clock,  to  excise  the  swollen  conjunctiva, 
raising  it  with  the  toothed  spring  forceps, 
and  cutting  it  off  with  convex  scissors.  The 
whole  chemosis  was  removed  in  two  semi- 
circular portions,  a  superior  and  inferior. 
Faintness  was  brought  on  by  placing  the 
patient  in  the  erect  attitude  for  the  opera- 
tion ;  the  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva  was 
thus  diminished,  and  the  lids  could  be  sepa- 
rated so  as  to  gain  a  free  exposure  of  the 
globe,  and  enable  me  to  execute  a  complete 
excision  of  the  chemosis,  which  is  seldom 
practicable  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

13th. — The  immediate  effect  of  the  ope- 
ration was  to  remove  the  severe  pain  in  the 
eye,  which  has  not  returned.  At  8  in  the 
evening,  Mr.  L.  was  conveyed,  for  the  sake 
of  coolness  and  quiet,  the  weather  being  then 
very  hot,  from  his  a])artments  in  the  city  to 
the  house  of  a  friend  at  the  West  End.  He 
slept  the  whole  night,  waking  only  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  eye  required  cleansing 
from  discharge.  Tlie  eye  is  quite  easy  ;  the 
discharge  free ;  the  swelling  and  redness  of 
the  upper  lid  about  the  same.  The  con- 
junctiva oculi  not  very  red  ;  but  little  ap- 
jiearancc  left  by  the  excision.  The  cornea 
is  rather  dull,  and  the  patient  sees  nothing 
with  this  eye.  Pulse  solt  and  (juiet ;  skin 
cool  and  moist ;  tongue  tolerably  clean. 
Some  excitement  in  the  organ  and  system 
took  ])la('c  in  the  evening,  when  the  pulse 
became  fuller,  the  skin  warm  and  dry,  the 
tongue  a  little  loaded.     There  was  incitased 
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action  in  the  temporal  vessels,  but  the  eye 

was  not  painful. 

The  hair,  of  which  there  is  much  on  the 
head,  to  be  cut  short,  and  the  head 
bathed  with  cold  water  ;  a  soft  rag, 
wetted  with  cold  water,  to  be  kept  on 
the  eye,  as  it  has  been  throughout ; 
four  leeches  on  the  instep  of  each  foot. 
^  Magnes.  Sulph.  5j.  ;  Pulv.  Antimon. 
Potassio  Tart.  gr.  jss.  ;  Tinct.  Digital. 
5j. ;  Aq.  Mentha; — distill,  aa.  gvj.  M. 
sumat  cochlearia  ampla  tria  quarta  vel 
sesta  quaque  hora. 

14th. — The  leeches  bled  freely,  and  gave 
marked  relief.  Two  doses  of  the  medicine 
were  taken,  which  acted  on  the  bowels  and 
caused  nausea.  Mr.  L.  has  passed  an  excel- 
lent night.  The  eye  is  free  from  pain,  but 
there  is  no  vision. 

15th. — An  excellent  niglit.  The  upper 
lid  less  swollen;  cornea  quite  clear,  and 
vision  returning. 

The  eye  to  be  bathed  occasionally  with 
solution  of  alum  (gr.  ij.  ad  gj.) 

16th. — Continued  favourable  progress, 
though  a  little  increased  activity  of  local 
circulation  was  experienced  towards  evening. 
Light  food  only  has  been  taken,  such  as 
tea,  bread-pudding,  beef-tea  ;  the  latter  was, 
at  first,  too  exciting.  The  alum  solution 
has  no  sensible  effect ;  the  strength  to  be 
doubled. 

18th. — The  bowels  freely  opened  yesterday 
by  an  active  ajjerient.  Rapid  convalescence. 
The  swelling  of  the  upper  lid  lessened  ;  the 
transparency  of  the  cornea  perfectly  restored  ; 
vision  improved,  but  Mr.  L.  can  scarcely 
distinguish  persons.  The  conjunctiva  oculi 
is  still  swelled,  and  there  is  free  discharge. 
The  alum  lotion  is  found  Egreeable,  and  used 
freely. 

20th. — The  swelling  of  the  eyelid  and  con- 
junctiva, and  the  discharge,  are  diminished. 
The  eye  feels  comfortable  after  the  lotion, 
which  causes  no  smarting  ;  the  strength  to 
be  increased  to  six  grains  in  the  ounce. 
Vision  nearly  the  same ;  appetite  and  rest 
good.  If  the  bowels  are  not  open  in  the 
morning,  the  circulation  is  excited,  and 
some  uneasiness  is  exj)erienced  in  the  eye. 
Sometimes  headache  has  come  on  in  the 
night ;  it  goes  off  on  sitting  upright  in  the 
bed,  or  rising  for  a  few  minutes.  Marked 
benefit  has  been  experienced  throughout 
from  keeping  the  Iiead  in  the  erect  position. 
Soon  after  the  last  date,  the  patient  went 
into  the  country,  merely  using  the  alum 
lotion,  and  regulating  the  bowels.  He  soon 
regained  strength  and  perfect  vision.  There 
was  still  some  yellowish  discharge,  particu- 
larly from  the  under  surface  of  the  globe  and 
lower  lid,  irritation  being  kept  up  by 
some  prominent  granulations  where  the 
chemosis  had  been  excised.     In  November 


it  was  necessary  to  snip  these  off.  Vision 
was  now  perfect,  and  the  cornea  in  its  nor- 
mal state,  except  that  a  small  ulcer,  of  oval 
shape,  existed  below  the  inferior  border  of 
the  pupil.  It  caused  no  uneasiness,  and 
was,  indeed,  only  discovered  by  close  inspec- 
tion, as  it  was  nearly  transparent.  It  healed 
gradually. 

The  subject  of  Purulent  Ophthalmia  will 
be  continued  in  the  next  lecture. 


LUMLEIAN  LECTURES, 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

By  Sir  Geokge  Lefevre,  M.D.  &c. 


Prophylactic  Measures — Antidotes. 
If  we  adopt  Liebig's  views  in  his  theory  of 
disease,  we  shall  feel  intimidated  from  enter- 
taining any  hopes  of  producing  a  cure  by 
direct  action  upon  the  solids  or  fluids  of  the 
body,  for  we  cannot  thus  undo  what  has 
already  been  effected.  "  For  disease  is  the 
result  of  such  disturbance  in  the  system  as 
the  vital  forces  are  not  able  to  resist,  or  are 
weaker  than  the  disturbing  cause." 

Complete  cure  is  not  effected  till  the 
external  action  and  resistance  are  brought 
into  equilibrium.  Hence  it  must  follow, 
that  a  diseased  condition  once  established 
cannot  be  made  to  disappear  by  the  chemical 
action  of  a  remedy.  There  can  be  no  anti- 
dote to  an  animal  poison,  which,  passing 
from  a  latent  state,  and  forming  a  definite 
compound  with  the  animal  substance,  pro- 
duces its  specific  action  in  the  system.  We 
are  not  in  the  same  position  with  the  animal 
economy  as  when  we  apply  an  antidote  to  a 
mineral  poison,  for  here  we  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  noxious  matter  before  disease  is 
set  up  ;  whereas  in  the  other  case  it  is  this 
very  presence  of  the  disease  itself  which  first 
leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  cause. 

Now,  arguing  a  priori,  we  might  reason 
otherwise.  We  know  that  every  globule  of 
blood  contains  its  atom  of  iron,  and  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  in  thirty  and  less 
seconds  we  can  form  chemical  compounds 
with  this  iron  throughout  the  whole  mass  of 
blood.  As  a  grain  of  sand  is  to  the  sea- 
shore, so  is  this  globule  to  the  whole  mass  ; 
and  yet  we  can  form  a  chemical  compound 
with  it,  which  can  change  all  its  relations  of 
action  ujion  the  system,  and  not  one  chemi- 
cal compound,  but  many  ;  we  can  form  defi- 
nite proportions  with  the  salts  of  iron  formed 
in  this  globule. 

If,  then,  art  is  able  to  effect  this,  why- 
should  not  we  be  able  to  throw  into  the  sys- 
tem such  antidotes  as  would  act  upon  the 
morbid  poisons  in  the  globule  as  other 
matters  do  upon  the  iron  ;  or  throw  suck 
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matters  into  the  system  as  will  counteract 
its  effects  should  it  present  itself?  for  it  is 
from  the  preventive  system  alone  that  we 
can  hope  for  assistance  ;  and  the  following 
(fact  offers  us  some  encouragement. 

Liebig  informs  us  that  the  colica  pic- 
tonum  is  unknown  in  all  the  white-lead 
manufactories  where  the  workmen  are  in  the 
.habit  of  drinking  weak  sulphuric  acid 
lemonade. 

The  disease  of  colica  pictonum  cannot  be 
so  cured  if  once  formed. 

Might  it  not  be  possible  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  mercury  upon  the  system  by  some 
similar  antidote  ? 

Such  a  proceeding  seems  both  plausible 
and  rational,  but  in  our  present  condition  of 
knowledge  two  circumstances  oppose  them- 
selves. In  the  first  place,  we  lack  the  anti- 
dote ;  in  the  second,  when  we  should  have 
the  power  of  making  use  of  it,  it  would  be 
already  too  late.  The  disease  set  up  in  the 
system  is  not  to  be  cured  by  any  remedy 
which  can  counteract  its  future  effects. 

It  may  perhaps  be  admitted,  that  limits 
may  be  put  to  the  ravages,  and  that  the  pro- 
cess may  be  ascertained  or  retarded  by  such 
measures  as  we  might  propose,  but  this 
would  not  at  once  restore  the  normal  condi- 
-tion  of  the  system. 

"The  art  of  the  physician,"  says  Liebig, 
"consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  means 
-which  enable  him  to  exercise  an  influence  on 
the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  re- 
:moval  of  all  disturbing  causes,  the  action  of 
which  strengthens  or  increases  that  of  the 
actual  cause  of  disease." 

We  can  hope  for  nothing,  therefore,  from 
chemical  agency,  when  generally  diseased 
action  is  set  up,  and  all  that  we  can  attempt 
is,  to  find  means  of  guaranteeing  the  healthy 
from  the  influence  of  the  diseased,  by  putting 
some  impediment  in  the  march  route  of  the 
inorbid  poison,  so  that  it  shall  impinge  harm- 
less upon  healthy  structure.  If  it  be  allowed 
to  form  its  compound,  it  will  then  be  too 
late  ;  and  here  we  are,  and  must  remain,  in  a 
labyrinth  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
-time  of  effectual  action,  for  we  cannot  judge 
•  of  causes  but  by  effects,  and  ])oisons  may 
-or  may  not  be  dormant  in  the  system,  and 
thus  reduce  our  operations  to  matter  of 
conjecture. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  with  respect  to 
preventive  measures  for  hydrophobia,  we 
may  be  always  in  time,  provided  the  opera- 
tion of  excision  be  performed  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  any  constitutional  symptom. 
Yet  many  may  perha])s  have  waited  for  this 
warning,  which,  when  it  did  come,  was  of  no 
■U8€  to  them,  and  some  jjcrhaps  have  antici- 
pated it  needlessly  when  there  was  nothing 
to  fear.  Still  we  conceive  the  fact  to  be  of 
▼cry  great  importance,  as  regards  the  belief 
an  the  necessity  of  a  definite  combination  of 


matters  to  constitute  a  morbid  poison;  for 
here  is  one  lying  inert  for  months,  and  of  no 
avail.  If  this  be  true,  also,  as  regards  the 
excision  of  the  part,  it  proves  that  the  poison 
is  not  circulating  in  the  blood,  but  lodged  in 
its  narrow  cells  till  some  combination  of 
circumstances  shall  call  it  forth,  when  it 
shall  communicate  to  those  very  nerves  upon 
which  it  had  been  reposing  perhaps  for 
months  the  most  dire  eflect.  ISo  it  is  with  the 
exanthemata  ;  till  they  have  formed  that  com- 
bination with  animal  matters  which  consti- 
tutes their  real  existence,  we  know  not  where 
to  find  them ;  they  surround  us  on  every 
side,  impinge  U]ion  us,  and  are  reflected  off 
or  graft  themselves  fatally  on  two-thirds  of 
those  who  are  within  their  reach.  These 
two-thirds  have  nothing  to  hope  for  from 
chemical  decomposition.  The  mischief  is 
done.  "  In  all  diseases,"  says  Liebig, 
"  where  the  formation  of  contagious  matter 
and  of  exanthemata  isaccom])anied  by  fever, 
two  diseased  conditions  simultaneously  exist, 
and  two  processes  are  simultaneously  com- 
pleted. The  blood,  as  it  were,  by  reaction, 
i.  e.  fever,  becomes  a  means  of  cure,  as  being 
the  carrier  of  oxygen,  without  the  aid  of 
which  the  diseased  products  cannot  be  ren- 
dered harmless,  destroyed,  or  ex)ielled  from 
the  body  ;  a  means  of  cure  by  which,  in  short, 
neutralization  or  equilibrium  is  effected." 

As  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  when  fully  formed, 
we  must  direct  our  attention  to  such  means 
as  will  render  the  matter  innocuous  or  make 
the  healthy  jiroof  against  its  influence.  This 
will  be  comprised  in  the  employment  of 
chemical  disinfectants  and  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  purification. 

It  has  been  proved  that  scarlatina  is  not 
less  severt  when  the  patient  has  been  inocu- 
lated. I  shall  submit  to  your  notice  two 
chemical  experiments  from  the  mineral  and 
organic  kingdoms,  to  prove  how  a  very  mi- 
nute jiarticle  of  matter,  and  ajiparently  in- 
different in  its  action,  is  nevertheless  sufli- 
cieiit  to  i)revent  the  chemical  reactions  of 
large  masses  of  other  substances  to  which 
they  are  united. 

The  sesqui-chloruretof  chrome,  chemically 
pure  and  sublimated,  is  completely  insoluble 
in  water,  either  cohl  or  boiling.  It  is  equally 
insoluble  in  all  acid  solutions.  It  is  not  at- 
tacked by  concentrated  and  boiling  suljihuric, 
n'tric,  or  nitro -muriatic  acid.  All  of  these 
are  alike  without  eflect  on  this  combination, 
one  of  the  nioststableinthemineral  kingdom. 

It  is  formed  by  Cr^  CI3.  The  proto- 
chloruret  of  chrome  ditiVrs  from  the  sesqui- 
chloruret  by  the  abstraction  of  an  atom  of 
chlorine.     It  is  represented  by  Cr^,  Clg. 

This  second  salt  is  highly  soluble,  and 
absorbs  with  the  greatest  avidity  the  oxygen 
contained  in  the  air  and  in  water  to  form  a 
new  product,  Cr^  Cljj  +  O. 
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The  following  fact  is  perhaps  without  pa- 
rallel in  mineral  chemistry  : — A  quantity, 
however  infinitesimal,  of  the  proto-chloruret 
of  chrome,  mixed  with  one  million  times  its 
weight  of  the  sesqui-chloruret,  transforms 
this  salt  from  an  insoluble  into  a  salt  so- 
luble in  every  proportion,  if  the  proto- 
chloruret  is  pure,  but  if  it  has  absorbed  any 
portion  of  oxygen,  it  becomes  inert,  and  no 
longer  alters  the  sensibility  of  the  sesqui- 
chloruret. 

Here,  then,  is  an  example  of  a  substance 
as  nearly  allied  as  possible  in  its  chemical 
composition  to  a  second  substance,  com- 
pletely preventing  one  of  the  most  important 
chemical  properties  of  that  substance,  even 
though  mixed  witli  it  only  in  infinitesimal 
proportions  ;  and  this  preventing  action  is 
itself  neutralized  by  the  introduction  into  the 
poison  (for  the  proto-chloruret  is  here  in 
reahty  the  jioison  of  the  sesqui-chloruret) 
of  an  infitesiraal  quantity  of  oxygen.  This 
modification  is  evidently  allied  to  divers  mo- 
difications frequently  observed  in  organic 
chemistry,  viz.  the  dissolving  action  of  dias- 
tase on  starch,  &c.  &c. 

Why  should  not  the  transformation  of 
blood  from  a  coagulable  into  an  incoagulablb 
liquid,  a  transformation  effected  by  many 
poisons,  be  explained  or  rather  conceived 
after  a  similar  fashion  ? 

Is  it  more  difficult  to  conceive  that  ten 
pounds  of  blood  should  lose  its  essential 
property,  coagulabity,  under  the  action  of 
one  grain  of  poison,  than  that  ten  pounds  of 
a  salt  should  lose  its  characteristic  property, 
insolubility,  under  the  influence  of  one-grain 
of  another  salt  as  nearly  allied  to  the  first  as 
healthy  blood  is  to  any  animal  virus  or  mor- 
bid poison  ? 

The  following,  and  I  believe  very  recent 
experiment  in  organic  chemistry,  proves  in 
a  most  striking  manner  the  property  which 
some  bodies  possess,  even  in  the  most  infini- 
tesimal doses,  of  counteracting  chemical 
action. 

If  one  ounce  of  iodic  acid,  half  an  ounce 
of  oxalic  acid,  and  two  ounces  of  water,  be 
mixed  together  in  a  glass  bottle,  exposed  to 
a  moderate  heat,  25  cent.  (77"  F.)  and  to 
the  light  of  the  sun,  a  process  of  combustion 
immediately  commences.  The  oxalic  acid  is 
burnt,  hydriodic  acid  is  formed,  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved,  and  after  a  short  space  of 
time  the  whole  of  the  oxalic  acid  is  destroyed. 
The  same  results,  but  to  a  less  degree,  are 
produced,  when  tartaric,  lactic,  and  formic 
acids  are  used. 

If  in  any  one  of  these  acid  solutions  a  drop 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  let  fall,  the  whole 
process  of  combustion  is  arrested. 

The  two  acids  exert  no  influence  on  each 
other,  and  the  mixture  may  be  exposed  for 
days  and  weeks  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  and 
a  temperature  of  G0°,  80°,  100°  C.  (212"  F.) 


without  the  slightest  reaction  taking  place 
or  a  particle  of  carbonic  acid  being  evolved*. 
Now,  the  chemical  process  of  life  is  a  real 
combustion,  a  combustion  carried  qp  not 
only  in  the  lungs,  but  in  every  organ  and 
tissue  where  the  process  of  nutrition  is  going^ 
on.  It  is  a  combustion  to  a  great  extent  of 
lactic  acid,  evolving  vapour  and  carbonic  acid, 
which  are  carried  off  by  the  venous  blood, 
and  poured  out  by  the  lungs.  The  chemical 
process  of  life  may  be  compared  to  this  re- 
action of  iodic  acid  on  the  vegetable  acids, 
which,  like  the  ])henomena  of  nutrition,  is- 
accelerated  by  light  and  heat.  Is  it  so  sin- 
gular that  a  drop  of  hydrocyanic  acid  should 
arrest  instantaneously  a  combustion  of  a 
similar  nature  carried  on  in  a  glass  bottle  .' 

The  elucidation  of  such  facts  will  serve 
hereafter  to  render  the  action  of  poisons  upott 
the  animal  oeconomy  more  comprehensible. 
They  will  not  appear  so  completely  foreigU' 
to  all  other  chemical  ideasf. 

The  prosecution  of  these  inquiries  may 
hereafter  lead  to  more  important  results. 
If  chemistry  caimot  at  present  assist  us  in 
modifying  the  disease,  when  it  is  once  formed, 
it  may  enable  us  to  destroy  the  poison  in  its 
uncombined  state  with  animal  matter,  and 
so  prevent  its  propagation,  or  if  not  wholly 
so,  may  weaken  it  in  some  degree,  so  that 
in  the  process  of  time  a  milder  disease  shall 
be  generated — a  fever  which  shall  operate 
upon  one  part  of  the  blood,  and  not  throw 
the  whole  mass  into  fermentation,  to  carry 
out  Liebig's  views  of  fermentation,  as  regards 
the  small-pox  and  the  cow-pox.  We  must 
turn  our  attention,  then,  to  consider  the 
means  of  attacking  this  poison  in  its  uncom- 
bined forms. 

I  shall  speak  of  two  methods  which  have 
been  employed  with  success  in  disinfecting- 
clothes  which  were  imbued  with  the  virus  of 
the  plague  ;  I  allude  to  the  experiments  of 
the  late  Dr.  Bulard,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  • 
his  zeal  in  investigating  the  nature  of  this 
disease  in  Turkey,  and  who  was  employed  by 
the  Russian  government  in  regulating  the 
quarantine  laws  at  Odessa. 

His  researches  on  the  plague  led  him  to 
the  belief,  that  this  malady  never  breaks  out 
sjioradically ,  nor  bears  an  epidemic  character  ; 
and  amidst  its  greatest  ravages,  he  asserts- 
that  no  Euro])ean  habitation  was  ever  known 
to  be  attacked,  if  isolated  from  those  where- 
the  disease  was  raging — hence,  isolation  be- 
comes a  means  of  preventing  the  propagations 
of  the  contagion. 

All  the  supposed  disinfecting  agents,  as 
chlorine,  or  the  fumes  of  sulphuric,  acetic, 
muriatic,  or  nitric  acids,  as  all  the  fumiga- 
tions with  myrrh  and  frankincense,  and 
aromatic  plants,  are  perfectly  useless,  and  iC 

*  See  note,  at  end  of  the  Lecture. 
t  Acad,  des  Sciences,  ("omptes  Rendus,  lS4-r,, 
Oct.  14,  2d  Semest.  Xo.  16. 
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any  effect  can  ever  have  been  produced 
by  them,  it  is  merely  from  the  heat  em- 
ployed to  disengage  their  volatile  matter. 
It  is  by  two  processes  only,  exposvn-e  to 
high  temperature  and  immersion  in  cold 
water,  that  disinfection  can  be  accomplished. 
The  extinction  of  the  plague  is  entirely 
due  to  thermal  changes,  and  depends  upon  a 
continuation  of  hot  or  cold  weather  for  some 
days  successively.  This  has  been  observed 
of  several  plagues  which  visited  Europe,  and 
more  particularly  the  one  at  Moscov.-,  where 
the  setting  in  of  the  frost  arrested  its  ra- 
Tages. 

Extremes  of  heat,  according  to  the  author's 
observations,  have  the  same  effect.  At  Cairo, 
Smyrna,  and  Constantinojile,  it  was  found 
that  the  disease  diminished  rapidly,  and  soon 
extinguished  itself,  when  the  temperature  rose 
to  80  or  90,  and  continued  at  that  elevation 
from  six  to  eight  days. 

If  these  states  are  produced  artificially, 
the  problem  of  disinfection  will  be  solved, 
and  it  only  remains  to  establish  a  high  or 
low  temperature  ;  but  the  former  being  much 
more  easily  accomplished  than  the  latter,  it  is 
more  frequently  resorted  to. 

As  regards  the  process  of  disinfecting 
clothes,  and  various  substances,  the  tempe- 
rature to  which  they  are  exposed  must  vary 
from  110  to  160,  according  to  their  suscep- 
tibility of  impression.  The  length  of  time 
•will  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  elevation 
of  temperature,  the  surface  exposed,  and  the 
conducting  ])ower  of  the  materials.  Cotton, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  susceptible  sub- 
stances, when  exposed  for  twelve  hours  to 
110-140  will  be  sufficiently  purified.  The 
same  temperature  disinfects  houses. 

M.  Arago  quotes  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Henry  upon  the  efficacy  of  heat  in  controling 
contagious  influence.  A  temperature  of 
180°  F.  produces  no  change  either  in  cotton 
or  stuffs  which  serve  for  clothes.  A  tempera- 
ture of  2 1 2°  destroys  the  contagious  property 
of  the  vaccine  and  variolous  poisons  ;  and 
apon  analogous  reasoning,  the  same  chemist 
supposes  that  a  high  temj)eraturc  may  act 
in  the  same  way  upon  other  contagious 
xaatters.  Heat,  moreover,  from  its  prin- 
ciple of  equable  diffusion  throughout  all 
bodies,  is  more  certain  in  its  disinfecting 
qualities,  and  more  quick  in  performing  this 
than  gases,  for  these,  from  their  gravity  and 
greater  or  less  density,  only  penetrate  im- 
perfectly the  bodies  or  substances  submitted 
to  their  action. 

Note  to  Sir  G.  Le/evre's  Lecture,  p.ZlZ. 

ON  THE  REACTION  OF  OXALIC  ON  IODIC  ACID. 

[The  reaction  here  referred  to  by  Sir 
G.  Lefevre  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
chemistry.  The  proportions  of  iodic  acid 
and  oxalic  acid  above  given,  are  in  the  ratio 
of  about   one  equivalent   of  iodic,  to  one 


equivalent  and  one  third  of  the  hydrated 
oxalic  acid.  When  the  solutions  of  the  acids 
are  mixed,  there  is  a  slight  change  of  colour; 
this  becomes  deeper  at  70'',  and  of  a  brovra 
colour  on  boiling,  which  again  deepens  con- 
siderably by  standing.  A  large  quantity  of 
the  puqile  vapour  of  iodine  escapes  when 
the  experiment  is  performed  in  a  tube, 
and  a  gas  is  evolved  which  precipitates  lime 
water  (carbonic  acid).  On  continuing  the 
heat,  a  portion  of  iodine  separates  in  dark 
crystalline  lamellre,  and  the  process  of  de- 
composition continues  until  the  whole  of  one 
of  the  acids  is  decomposed.  If  the  iodic  acid 
be  in  excess,  the  oxalic  acid  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  vice  versa.  It  is  remarkable 
that  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  weak 
hydrocyanic  acid  to  the  mixed  acids  before 
boiling,  there  is  no  change  of  colour,  the 
liquid  remains  perfectly  clear,  and  no  car- 
bonic acid  is  evolved  on  boiling,  for  lime 
water  remained  unaffected  on  passing  the 
vapour  into  it.  Supposing  the  decomposi- 
tion to  have  begun,  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid  arrests  it ;  the 
li(|uid  loses  its  brown  colour,  becomes  clear, 
and  no  carbonic  acid  escapes. 

The  singular  effect  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on 
iodine,  was,  we  believe,  first  announced  by 
Mr.  Yorke,  of  the  Canterbury  Hospital, 
five  years  ago,  and  was  proposed  by  him  as 
a  test  for  jjrussic  acid.  A  very  small  quan- 
tity of  hydrocyanic  acid  will  entirely  destroy 
the  colour  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  probably 
by  forming  colourless  compounds,  i.  e.  the 
hydriodic  acid  and  the  iodide  of  cyanogen. 
]Mr.  Yorke,  in  a  series  of  ingenious  experi- 
ments, ascertained  that  the  colour  given  to 
two  ounces  of  a  standard  solution  by  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain  of  iodine,  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  one  minim  of  medicinal  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  diffused  in  two  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water.  This  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain,  or  even  less, 
of  anhydrous  prussic  acid, — a  reaction  ex- 
ceedingly delicate,  but  open  to  the  objection 
that  many  other  substances,  (such  as  sul- 
jihurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  al- 
kalies and  their  carbonates)  will  also  destroy 
the  colour  of  iodine.  Hydrocyanic  acid  acts 
in  a  similar  way  upon  bromine. 

When  iodic  aci<l  is  boiled  with  tartaric 
acid,  there  is  a  very  imperfe(;t  decomposition, 
— the  liquid  scarcely  changes  in  colour,  and 
but  a  very  minute  portion  of  iodine  is 
evolved  :  the  effect  is  not  increased  by  allow- 
ing the  mixed  li(pnds  to  stand  for  an  hour 
after  boiling.  A  mixture  of  iodic  and  citric 
acids  may  be  boiled  without  any  apparent 
decomposition.  These  last-mentioned  facts 
may  enable  the  experimentalist  to  discover  a 
very  minute  portion  of  oxalic  acid,  when 
mixed  with  tartaric  or  citric  acid  ;  for  on 
dropping  a  small  crystal  of  oxalic  acid  into 
the  mixtures  of  iodic  with  citric  and  tartaric 
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acids,  and  warming  them,  the  decomposition 
began  immediately,  the  liquid  became  dark 
coloured,  and  iodine  vapour  was  freely 
evolved.  The  same  changes  take  place 
tinder  the  influence  of  light,  but  more  slowly. 
As  neither  the  iodic  nor  the  oxalic  acid  con- 
tains hydrogen,  hydriodic  acid,  if  formed, 
could  only  result  from  the  decomposition  of 
water,  but  no  hydriodic  acid  could  be  de- 
tected.— Ed.  Gaz.] 

©rtginatl  C^cmmunfcattons. 

MEMOIR  ON  THE 

SPONTANEOUS  COAGULATIOX   OF 
VENOUS  BLOOD  IN  CACHEXIA, 

AND  IN  CHRONIC  DISEASES, 
principally  phthisis  and  cancer*. 

By  E.  Bouchut,  D.M.P. 
Translated  for  the  London  Medical  Gazette 

By  E.  L.  Birkett,  M.B. 

Physician  to  the  Surrey  Dispensary. 

The  last  stage  of  chronic  diseases  is 
often  attended  by  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  large  veins,  especially 
those  of  the  lower  extremities.  It  may 
be  called  "  adhesive  phlebitis,"  "  spon- 
taneous venousobliteration,"  or  "phleg- 
masia dolens  non-puerperale,"  &c. 
But  the  last  of  these  terms  appears  the 
most  convenient.  In  truth,  the  ex- 
pression phlegmasia  dolens  is  synony- 
mous with  spontaneous  obliteration  of 
the  veins;  it  distinguishes  the  disease 
from  traumatic  adhesive  phlebitis,  and 
also  from  such  cases  as  manifestly 
result  from  irritation  arising  from 
affection  of  a  neighbouring  organ. 
The  epithet  "  non-puerperale"  distin- 
guishes it  from  that  form  of  disease 
which  occurs  after  parturition.  The 
nature  of  the  two  affections  is  so 
similar  that  the  same  name  is  equally 
applicable  to  both,  though  it  is  not 
useless  to  note  their  diversity  as  to 
origin  by  an  epithet.  And  thus  "  phleg- 
masia dolens  non  puerperale"  is  ap- 
plied in  the  following  pages  to  spon- 
taneous obliteration  of  the  veins  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  cachexia  or 
chronic  diseases. 

This  affection,  generally  little  known 
among  medical  men,  is  well  deserving 
of  attention.  A  few  examples  have 
been  recorded  in  scientific  transactions, 
and  some  published,  though  only  as 
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instances  of  rare  and  unknown  facts. 
Thus,  the  cases  recorded  by  M.  Andral, 
Dr.  R.  Lee,  ]SI.  Bouillaud,  M.  Cruveil- 
hier,  &c.  are  of  great  value,  as  they 
establish  the  existence  of  the  coagula- 
tion in  the  veins  in  chronic  diseases, 
without,  however,  pointing  out  any 
connection  between  them ;  indeed,  the 
small  number  of  facts,  and  the  general 
inattention  to  the  subject,  prevented  iL 

In  a  lately-published  memoir  (on 
Phlegmasia  Alba  Dolens,)  I  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  these  cases ;  but  I  have 
since  doubled  the  number,  and  there- 
fore the  value,  of  my  observations.  I 
brought  together,  in  my  mind,  all  those 
cases  of  venous  obliteration  which  are 
marked  by  the  same  anatomical  cha- 
racter, progress,  and  symptoms ;  and  I 
was  led  to  the  opinion  that  there  ex- 
isted, in  chronic  diseases,  an  oblitera- 
tion, more  or  less,  of  the  veins  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  which  occurs  ia 
the  puerperal  state. 

I  have  since  collected,  at  La  Charite, 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  cases  to 
demonstrate  more  completely  the  exis- 
tence of  this  coagulation  in  all  chronic 
diseases.  I  shall  endeavour,  then,  to 
establish,  in  this  paper,  the  connection, 
between  the  state  of  the  system  and 
obliteration  of  the  veins  of  the  extre- 
mities ;  and  leaving  to  others  the  task 
of  discovering  the  law,  I  rest  satisfied 
with  proving  the  fact.  The  subject 
may  be  thus  divided  : — 

1.  The  facts  on  which  the  propo- 
sition rests. 

2.  The  anatomical  character  of  the 
venoijs  coagulations  ;  the  veins  in. 
which  they  are  found,  and  the  anato- 
mical character  of  other  organs. 

3.  The  symptoms  announcing  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood. 

4.  The  progress  and  termination  of 
the  malady. 

5.  The  diagnosis. 

6.  The  prognosis,  and  its  value  in 
semeiology. 

7.  The  etiology. 
S.  The  treatment. 

Cn.\PTER  I. — The  Statement  of  the 
Facts. 

We  find  little  mention  of  this  dis- 
ease among  authors.  It  remains  often 
unnoticed,  as  the  surface  of  the  body 
is  unaffected,  and  the  d.cpressed  state 
of  the  system  in  which  it  occurs,  re- 
quires ail  the  care  of  the  physician. 
It  is  probable  thai^  from  tlv^,  cause 
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arises,  in  many  instances,  the  a?dema- 
tous  condition  of  the  lower  extremities 
so  often  observed  in  the  last  stages  of 
phthisical  and  cancerous  disease.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  look  far  back  in 
order  to  find  the  names  of  those  au- 
thors who  have  met  w)th  partial  coagu- 
lation of  venous  blood  in  cachectic 
subjects.  All  the  facts  are  furnished 
by  our  contemporaries,  and  date  only 
from  the  time  when  pathological  ana- 
tomy became  the  basis  of  medical 
science.  Hunter  makes  slight  mention 
of  the  occurrence  of  adhesive  intlam- 
mation  of  the  crural  veins  in  phthisis ; 
but,  owing  to  his  attention  being 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  consideration 
of  suppurative  traumatic  phlebitis,  and 
its  dangerous  consequences,  he  attached 
little  importance  to  the  cu'cumstance. 
This  proposition  was,  however,  recon- 
«idered  by  Abernethy  and  Travcrs, 
and  was  at  length  published  in  France 
by  M.  Breschet,  in  his  translation  of 
Hodgson  (Diseases  of  the  Arteries  and 
Veins).  He  founded  his  argument  on 
three  new  cases — one  in  phthisis,  a 
second  in  cachexia  resulting  from  the 
rapid  progress  of  caries  of  the  vertebra, 
and  the  third  in  a  person  who,  on  tlie 
disappearance  of  an  exanthcm,  had 
sunk  into  an  adynamic  state  of  great 
danger. 

M.Bouillaud,  in  the  important  essay 
•which  he  published  on  venous  oblitera- 
tion, could  have,  from  the  facts  he 
possessed,  resolved  the  question.  His 
object,  however,  was  higher ;  he  sought 
to  establish  the  connection  l;etween 
venous  obliteration  and  dropsy  of  the 
extremities, in  which  he  has  completely 
succeeded.  There  are,  in  this  essay, 
four  examples  of  coagulation  of  the 
venous  blood  in  the  lower  extremities, 
v.'hich  took  place  in  the  progress  of 
various  chronic  diseases.  Two  of  these 
were  noticed  in  persons  the  subjects  of 
phthisis,  one  in  a  female  suffering  from 
'Cancer,  and  the  fourth  in  a  person  wlio 
had  at  the  same  time  cancer  of  the  kid- 
ney compressing  the  vena  cava,  i)lcurisy, 
and  chronic  peritonitis.  The  last  case 
ought  to  be  excepted,  because  the  vena 
cava  was  compressed  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  had  the  cancerous  diathesis  been 
absent,  such  compression  could  have  ac- 
counted for  the  coagulaiion. 

M.  ]3ouiliaud  then  relates  two  cases 
of  obliteration  of  liie  vena  porta  in 
persons  affected  wilh  tubercles  of  the 
Ijvcr;    but   tiierc  were   attendant   cir- 


cumstances which  complicated  the 
cases,  and  on  which  it  is  useless  to 
dwell.  This  obliteration  may  result 
from  tubercular  cachexia,  but  it  may 
also  arise  from  inflammation  in  the 
neighbouring  parts.  We  need  not, 
then,  consider  these  cases. 

M.  Rayer  has  also  more  than  once 
observed  venous  obliteration  in  the 
course  of  chronic  disease,  without, 
however,  admitting  any  connection. 
His  observations  of  phlegmasia  alba 
dolens  in  the  male,  referred  to  by  all 
who  have  written  on  the  disease  in  puer- 
peral women,  were  probably  founded 
on  the  existence  of  chronic  disease. 

M.  Andral  has  published  two  cases 
of  venous  obliteration  ;  one  in  phthisis, 
the  other  in  a  woman  the  subject  of 
cancer. 

M.  Cruveilhier,  in  his  profound  study 
of  the  subject  of  adhesive  phlebitis,  is 
said  to  have  observed  similar  eases  in 
cancerous  and  phthisical  disease. 

Two  of  my  teachers,  MM.  Piedagnel 
and  Trousseau,  have  met  with  many 
cases,  first,  in  phthisis,  secondly,  in 
cancerous  alTcction,  and,  what  is  most 
extraordinary,  always  in  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  Yet,  though  many  hospital 
physicians  have  noticed  this  complica- 
tion, it  has  escaped  the  attention  of 
most,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  which 
it  bears  to  cachexia  and  chronic  dis- 
eases has  never  till  now  been  deter- 
mined. 

There  are,  besides,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Anatomical  iSociety,  ten 
cases  relating  to  the  subject;  which 
occurred  in  far  advanced  syphilitic 
cachexia,  in  phthisis,  in  cancer  of  the 
rectum,  the  liver,  mesentery,  and  uterus, 
and  in  caries  of  the  vertebrcc  ;  the 
affection  was  seated  in  the  vena  cava, 
veins  of  the  pelvis,  and  in  those  of  the 
lower  extremities. 

I  will  now  adduce,  in  support  of  my 
proposition,  cases  whicli  have  occurred 
in  my  own  practice,  or  which  I  have 
collected  for  M.  Trousseau  or  M.  llayer. 
Four  of  these  cases  have  already  been 
noticed  in  an  Essay  on  Phlegmasia 
Dolens  after  Parturition  :  the  others 
I  will  now  enumerate.  1.  Three  fe- 
males the  subjects  of  phthisis  ;  they 
were  in  a  state  of  far  advanced  maras- 
mus, and  had,  during  the  last  month 
of  their  existence,  painful  heat  of  the 
lower  limbs  from  obliteration  of  the 
veins  of  the  legs  and  thigh.  The 
coagulation    of  liie    blood  ceased    on 
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each  side  on  a  level  with  the  iliac  veins. 
2.  In  a  man  aftectcd  with  enccphaloid 
cancer  of  the  liver,  who  had  oedema  of 
the  left  leg  only.  3.  In  a  woman 
affected  with  nephritis  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  calculus,  with  destruction  of 
the  tubular  structure  of  the  right  kid- 
ney, and  retention  of  pus  in  the  pelvis; — 
the  preparations  were  presented  to  the 
Anatomical  Society.  4.  In  a  woman 
convalescent  from  typhoid  fever,  but 
reduced,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  a 
cachectic  condition,  with  evident  gas- 
tric afi'ection,  precluding  the  taking  of 
nourishment;  she  vomited  everything, 
and  all  attempts  to  afford  her  suste- 
nance proved  ineffectual.  She  died  on 
the  sixty-fourth  day  of  the  disease,  after 
three  months  of  intense  suff'cring  in 
the  legs,  extending  on  each  side  mid- 
•way  to  the  external  crural  veins.  5. 
In  a  young  lad,  suffering  from  intense 
agony,  which  extended  up  the  posterior 
part  of  the  trunk.  He  was  oppressed 
by  suppurative  fever  and  had  fallen 
into  a  complete  state  of  maras- 
mus. He  complained  one  evening  of 
acute  pain  in  the  calf  of  the  left  leg, 
■which,  on  the  following  day,  became 
cedematous ;  the  skin  pale,  rather  tense, 
painful  in  the  course  of  the  vessels, 
and  pitting  on  pressure.  There  was 
found  obliteration  of  the  deep  veins  of 
the  thigh  and  leg.  6.  In  a  little  girl, 
three  years  of  age,  who  had  received  a 
burn  over  the  whole  back,  and  been 
much  weakened  by  profuse  suppura- 
tion; she  had  painful  oedema  of  both 
legs  from  coagulation  in  the  deep  veins. 
7.  In  a  woman  convalescing  from 
pneumonia,  for  which  she  had  been 
copiously  bled,  and  reduced  thereby  to 
a  state  of  anttmia,  with  a  loud  bruit 
over  the  carotids ;  she  had  painful 
CEdema  of  the  left  leg,  with  great  de- 
velopment of  the  superficial  veins.  In 
this  case  there  was  no  autopsy.  8.  In 
a  woman  who  died  of  heart  disease, 
and  in  whom  the  deep  and  superficial 
veins  were  obliterated.  9.  In  a  man, 
likewise  affected  with  cardiac  disease, 
in  whom  there  was  superficial  oblitera- 
tion of  the  superior  vena  cava,  the 
axillary,  deep  jugular  veins,  together, 
also,  with  the  deep  veins  to  the  middle 
of  the  fore-arm.  It  was  evident  in 
many  places,  particularly  in  the  neck, 
axilla,  and  bend  of  the  arm  :  for  the 
veins  were  engorged,  and  reduced  to 
mere  painful  cords.      In  this  person,  a 


tissue  of  innumerable  veins  was  ob- 
served over  the  neck  and  chest,  some- 
times resembling  erectile  tissue,  some- 
times varices,  and  thus  was  the  col- 
lateral circulation  established ;  the  face- 
and  upper  extremities  were  livid,  in- 
deed completely  cyanosed.  These 
parts  were  infiltrated  with  serosity,  and 
pitted  on  pressure ;  and  there  was 
hydrothorax  on  the  left  side.  The- 
dyspnoea  was  so  excessive  that  every 
moment  appeared  his  last.  The  cough 
was  distinct  and  attended  by  pain  ;  the 
expectoration  abundant,  liquid,  frothy, 
at  times  mixed  with  blood,  though 
there  was  no  decided  hajmopt}  s's.  The 
upper  differed  remarkably  from  the 
lower  half  of  body  ;  the  latter  w;is  per- 
fectly white,  without  atrace  of  ascites  or* 
anasarca,  while  the  former  was  livid  and 
infiltrated.  He  remained  in  the  hos- 
pital five  months,  during  which  time 
he  was  thrice  bled,  was  frequently  blis- 
tered, and  went  out  at  last  as  well  as' 
could  be  expected.  The  cyanosis,  as- 
also  the  hydrothorax  and  anasarca, 
had  disappeared,  but  the  countenance 
still  retained  a  slight  violet  tint,  and 
the  dyspnoea  was  increased  by  the  least 
exertion.  10.  Lastly,  in  a  woman  who 
had  in  succession  painful  oedema  of^ 
each  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties. The  following  is  an  outline  of  this 
case. 

Case. — Marguerite  Eleonore,aged38,  ■ 
had  for  a  long  time  been  affected  with' 
cancer  of  the  uterus,  and  had  become 
very  anaemic  from  excessive  uterine - 
discharge.  In  addition  to  sufferings 
from  the  above  cause,  shesuff"ered  from 
intense  pain,  owing  to  a  partial  but 
successive  obliteration  of  the  veins  of 
the  right  and  left  leg,  of  the  right 
and  then  of  the  left  arm,  as  also  of  those 
at  the  base  of  the  neck.  This  compli- 
cation offered  important  points  for 
consideration.  A  month  before  her 
admission,  she  had  experienced  an  in- 
tense pain  deeply  seated  in  the  right  leg, 
extending  to  the  calf  and  thigh, increased 
even  by  the  moderate  pressure  of  the  bed. 
CEdema  of  the  foot  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg  supervened  :  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  superficial  veins,  hitherto  not 
visible,  became  apparent.  In  about 
fifteen  days,  the  left  leg  was  similarly 
affected. 

She  was  admitted  Xov.  18,  1843; 
under  M.  Rayer.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  she  complained  of  a  vague- 
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pain  and  stiffness  in  the  right  arm  and 
fore-arna.  Pressure,  especially  in  the 
course  of  the  vessels,  increased  the 
pain.  The  limh  was  not  swollen,  and 
there  was  no  oedema.  The  ulnar 
vein  at  the  elbow-joint,  the  only  large 
vein  of  the  fore-arm  visible,  was  hard, 
large,  and  distended  by  a  rather  soft 
substance,  which  gave  way  under  the 
pressure  across  the  skin.  The  whole 
circulation  in  the  vessel  was  inter- 
rupted. Along  the  course  of  the 
vessels  of  the  arm  there  were  hard 
cords,  the  consequence  of  this  obstruc- 
tion in  the  veins.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  in  the  axilla,  or  base  of 
the  neck,  as  high  as  the  jugulars. 
Some  of  the  superficial  veins,  as 
of  the  hands,  were  greatly  distended 
by  fluid,  and  continued  permeable  by 
blood.  The  pallor  of  the  skin  under- 
went no  change,  neither  was  the  tem- 
perature sensibly  affected  ;  the  sensa- 
tion was  not  impaired.  The  pulse  re- 
mained feeble  and  slow,  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding days,  being  in  the  morning 
about  7Q,  and  in  the  evening  a  little 
quicker,  as  was  usual,  from  febrile 
action.  At  the  end  of  two  days,  the 
(right)  arm  became  enlarged  with  gene- 
ral swelling  of  the  tissues,  but  without 
any  appreciable  serous  infiltration. 
There  was  then  little  change  for  a 
month.  The  distended  veins  had  be- 
come slightly  diminished  in  size.  The 
median  veins  were  scarcely  perceptible ; 
but  though  the  veins  were  smaller, 
they  were,  on  this  side,  harder  and 
more  resisting.  All  at  once,  about 
this  time,  an  intense  pain  was  felt  in 
the  left  side  of  the  neck,  in  the  axilla, 
and  in  the  entire  left  arm.  Coagulation 
of  the  blood  was  detected  in  the  super- 
ficial jugular  veins,  and  in  those  of  the 
axilla,  arm,  and  even  fore-arm.  The 
vein  at  the  elbow -joint  was  distended 
with  coagulated  blood  ;  it  formed  under 
the  skin  an  enormous  cord,  hard  and 
attended  with  great  pain.  There  were 
neither  swelling  nor  oedema  of  the 
limb  ;  and  the  skin  remained  of  a 
yellowish  pale  colour  as  before.  In 
about  eight  days,  the  distended  veins, 
lessened  in  size,  became  like  hard  cords, 
and  oedema  supervened. 

Thus,  in  a  space  of  time  between  two 
months  and  a  iialf  and  three  months, 
she  had  in  succession  partial  affections 
of  the  different  veins  of  the  lower  and 
upper    extremities,   and   then   of   the 


chest  and  neck.  The  coagulation  of 
the  blood  was  evident  from  the  first,  as 
the  hard  cords  formed  by  the  engorged 
veins  were  not  obscured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  oedema.  It  appears  almost 
incredible  that  so  extensive  an  affec- 
tion of  the  venous  system  should  exist 
without  the  circulation  being  in  a 
greater  degree  affected.  The  oedema 
was  slight,  and  evidently  did  not  occur 
till  some  time  after  the  commencement 
of  the  attack.  The  colour  of  the  skia 
was  not  altered  as  might  have  beeu 
expected,  so  that  the  superficial  veins, 
which  had  become  dilated  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  which  were  distended, 
almost  escaped  notice.  This  is  certainly 
an  extraordinary  fact. 

[To  be  continued.] 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
MALINGERING. 

By  Fras.  W.  Grant  Calder,  Esa. 

Assistant-Surgeon  2ncl  Regiment  of  Life  Guards. 

[Continued  from  p.  108.] 

A  maliuyerer P  An  attempt  to  deceive 
doctors,  [nterestini/  cases.  A  case 
conveying  a  useful  lesson. 
TuE  subject  of  the  following  case  was 
supposed  to  be  a  malingerer,  and  had 
been  openly  accused  as  such  before  I 
saw  him,  and  that  too,  indeed,  before 
anything  had  in  reality  been  done  for 
him.  I  was  requested  to  see  him  en- 
tirely on  this  account,  for  the  mind  of 
his  medical  attendant  (a  young  man  of 
some  three  years  standing  in  the  ser- 
vice) was  already  made  up  on  this 
point,  and  the  lad  was  merely  shewn  to 
me  as  a  malingerer.  He  had  not  even 
been  kept  in  bed  for  a  few  days,  to  see 
what  rest  might  not  do  for  him, — that 
disgusting  and  most  iniquitous  mania, 
the  detecting  of  feigned  disease,  having 
taken  possession  of  his  mind.  A  recruit 
joined  the  regiment  of  foot  at  Windsor. 
He  soon  after  began  to  complain  of 
lameness  in  his  right  knee,  and  by  and 
by  he  sought  admission  into  hospital 
on  account  of  it.  He  walked  remark- 
ably lame  upon  it,  and  declared  that  he 
could  not  do  otherwise.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  to  bear  him  out  ia 
his  assertion  ;  he  looked  the  picture  of 
health,  and  the  joint  felt  cool,  and  was 
free  from  all  unnatural  appearances. 
lie  said  that  the   lameness  came  on 
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suddenly  while  at  drill,  and  this  was 
all  he  could  say  about  it.  I  recom- 
mended that  he  should  be  discharged, 
not  to  his  drill,  but  to  perform  the 
common  fatigue  duties  of  the  barrack. 
At  the  same  time  I  advised  that  the 
non-commissioned  officers  should  be 
charged  to  observe  him  when  he  least 
suspected  it,  and  to  mark  whether, 
when  he  thought  he  was  free  from  ob- 
servation, he  then  walked  lame  or  not ; 
for  by  an  arrangement  of  much  the 
same  nature  we  were  able  to  detect  the 
malingering  of  a  man  who,  after  a  frac- 
ture of  the  leg,  persisted  in  being  un- 
able to  walk  without  limping.  This 
lad  gradually  recovered ;  at  least,  al- 
though we  lay  together  for  months 
after,  I  neither  saw  him  in  hospital, 
nor  heard  anything  of  him  ;  and  there- 
fore I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  state- 
ment I  have  made  is  a  correct  one. 
Now  if  we  carefully  compare  this  case 
with  the  following  one,  which  occurred 
in  my  own  regiment,  we  shall  find 
ample  room  for  permitting  us  to  be- 
lieve to  the  full  extent  in  what  the 
young  infantry  lad  stated  regarding 
his  case. 

K.,  a  stout  young  man,  aged  19, 
while  at  sword  exercise  on  foot,  sud- 
denly fell  down  as  if  shot,  looked  pale 
and  sick,  and  after  a  few  minutes  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  be  able  to  walk 
to  his  barrack-room  with  the  assistance 
of  a  comrade.  While  standing  with 
both  legs  separated,  and  both  feet 
somewhat  everted,  and  after  making 
some  cuts  with  his  sword  to  the  right, 
the  word  was  given  to  make  some  cuts 
to  the  left ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
this,  the  left  knee  was  bent  a  little  in- 
wards, the  foot  still  remaining  on  the 
ground  in  the  everted  position,  while 
he  carried  his  face  and  his  sword 
towards  the  left:  at  this  moment  he 
fell.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he 
recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend his  stable  in  the  evening.  This 
was  on  the  27th  May;  on  the  28th  and 
29th  he  was  excused  attending  drill, 
but  as  he  was  still  unable  to  walk 
about  properly,  he  was  sent  to  hospital 
on  the  30th.  NVhen  admitted,  he  stated 
that  when  the  accident  happened  he 
felt  something  *'  pop  out."  and  that 
immediately  on  seizing  hold  of  his  knee 
it  "  popped  in"  again.  This  sensation 
of  "  popping  out"  and  "  popping  in" 
occurred  in  the  region  of  the  internal 
lateral  ligament.     There  was  no  in- 


flammation of  the  integuments,  and  he 
could  both  bend  and  extend  the  joints 
well.  The  principal  complaint  made 
was  of  a  weakness  in  it,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the 
region  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament. 
He  was  confined  to  bed,  had  the  joint 
leeched,  and  well  fomented,  and 
was  discharged  quite  well  on  the  7th 
June.  This  accident  has  some  resem- 
blance to  that  described  by  Sir  A, 
CoDper  as  partial  luxation  of  the  thigh- 
bone from  the  semilunar  cartilages ; 
but  yet  it  could  not  have  been  that ;  it 
would  answer  rather  to  the  descrip- 
tions given  of  a  loose  cartilaginous 
body  in  the  joint,  only  that  we  could 
detect  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  now 
several  years  since  the  accident,  and  he 
has  remained  perfectly  well. 

"  You  are  a  malingering  rascal,"  is  a 
charge  easily  made;  but  suppose  that 
it  is  not  true,  what  confidence  can  the 
men  be  supposed  to  have  in  him  who 
made  it  ?  I  can  tell  young  regimental 
surgeons, — none  whatever.  Their  faults 
fly  through  the  ranks  quick  as  tongue 
can  tell  them,  and  their  patients  die, 
not  for  want  of  attendance,  but  simply 
because  they  place  no  value  on  their 
skill.  Our  characters  as  professional 
men  we  must  therefore  keep  dear  as 
our  lives  ;  for  hear  what  that  excellent 
man,  Democritus  junior,  says  on  this 
head: — "  Galen  holds,  confidence  and 
hope  do  more  good  than  physic ;  he 
cures  most,  in  whom  most  are  confi- 
dent. And  Paracelsus  assigns  it  as  an 
only  cause  why  Hippocrates  was  so 
fortunate  in  cures,  not  for  any  extrar 
ordinary  skill  he  had,  but  because  the 
common  people  had  a  most  strong  con- 
ceit of  his  worth." 

For  the  detection  of  malingerers  the 
medical  officer  must  ever  have  his  eyes 
about  him;  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
slight  the  information  shall  sometimes 
be,  which  will  lead  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  case.  E.,  a  private 
in  the  regiment,  hung  ofl"  and  on,  either 
in  hospital  or  on  the  convalescent  list, 
for  several  months.  During  all  this 
time  he  complained  of  an  enlargement 
of  his  belly,  accompanied  with  indiges- 
tion and  irregular  bowels.  The  en- 
largement was  very  conspicuous,  and 
was  somewhat  tympanitic  to  the  touch. 
Various  was  the  treatment  adopted, 
arid  the  case  began  to  be  thought  diffi- 
cult of  cure,  when  my  colleague,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  his  abdomen 
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was  really  getting  larger  or  smaller, 
got  a  piece  of  tape,  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, commenced  measuring  him  every 
other  day.  While  he  wivs  in  the  act  of 
■doing  this  one  day,  I,  by  the  merest 
accident,  observed  that  the  man  kept 
his  lips  together,  and,  by  keeping  in 
his  breath,  attempted  to  make  the  most 
of  the  swelling.  Nothing  was  said  at 
the  time,  but  after  he  had  gone  I  men- 
tioned what  I  had  seen,  and  surmised 
that  a  man  really  affected  as  he  affirmed 
himself  to  be,  would  not  do  so,  but 
would  rather  rejoice  to  hear  and  see 
that  his  bulk  was  diminishing.  Ac- 
'Cordingly,  on  the  following  morning 
he  was  told,  that  as  little  improvement 
had  taken  place  latterly,  he  must  be 
jput  to  bed,  and  have  various  things 
done  for  him.  In  answer  to  this  he 
said,  that  "Nothing  he  had  had  yet  had 
done  him  much  good,  and  that  he  was 
of  opinion  he  would  not  be  able  to  act 
as  a  soldier  any  more."  He  was  mildly 
encouraged  to  think  otherwise,  and  re- 
minded tliat  he  was  as  yet  a  young 
man,  and  had  therefore  youth  on  his 
side  ;  he  was  further  told  by  my  col- 
league that  he  had  no  fear  of  curing 
him,  for,  said  he,  "  I  have  cured  a  hun- 
dred cases  such  as  yours  in  my  life- 
time, and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  I  shall  cure  you  likewise." 
.He  was  now  treated  in  earnest,  and 
the  greatest  firmness  on  our  part  was 
displayed.  No  greater  encouragement 
to  a  malingerer  can  be  given,  than  for 
the  medical  ofliccrs  to  appear  to  waver 
in  their  line  of  conduct.  A  man  feign- 
ing disease  looks  his  medical  attendant 
from  time  to  time;  in  the  face  with  pry- 
ing glances  and  arch  inquisitivcness. 
He  is  constant  in  his  attempts  to  read 
from  the  surgeons'  countenances  whe- 
ther they  in  any  degree  despair  of  ef- 
fecting a  cure,  and  if  he  can  glean 
therein  any  encouragement,  he  becomes 
doubly  resolute,  and  doubly  difficult  to 
jnanage.  However,  I  need  scarcely 
add,  that  if  he  observes,  for  a  succes- 
sion of  days  and  weeks  together,  in  his 
medical  attendants,  notliing  but  coun- 
tenances full  of  hope,  energy,  and 
courage,  he  soon  begins  to  despair,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  gives  in.  In  the  case 
just  related,  the  man  after  a  lime  gave 
in,  and  nubsequently  remained  at  his 
duty.  My  opinion  is,  tli;.t  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  something  which 
produced  the  tympanites :  we  know 
.that  peas  will  do  this;  and  1   do  not 


doubt  that  there  are  other  articles 
of  a  less  bulky  nature  which  will  pro- 
duce a  like  effect.  (On  this  subject  I 
beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  pages  113 
and  1 14  of  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's book  on  the  Enlisting  and  Pen- 
sioning of  Soldiers.)  We  afterwards 
learned  that  tliis  man,  a  little  before  he 
came  to  us,  had  married  an  old  woman, 
with  whom  he  either  wished  to  return 
into  civil  life,  or  from  whom  he  wished 
to  run  away.  The  latter  version  of  the 
story,  I  much  fear,  was  the  true  one. 
He  was  a  young  man,  and  therefore,  no 
doubt,  fancied  that  he  could  easily 
find  his  way  into  another  regiment 
serving  abroad,  provided  he  were  dis- 
charged by  us.  Desertion  being  a 
doubtful  means  of  getting  clear  of  the 
service,  he  did  not  have  recourse  to  it. 
The  only  doors  by  which  he  could 
escape — for  he  had  not  money  to  pur- 
chase his  discharge  —  being  therefore 
shut  against  him,  he  took  to  his  duty 
and  his  old  woman  likewise,  and  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts  has  served  both 
faithfully  ever  since. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  a  case 
which  better  teaches  us  to  guard 
against  accusing  a  man,  either  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed,  of  acting  an 
improper  part,  than  the  following.  Its 
history,  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  last  three  months  of  his  exis- 
tence, was  all  in  favour  of  his  schem- 
ing ;  and  yet,  from  its  sequel,  the  young 
medical  officer  ought  to  learn  the  ab- 
solute necessity  which  exists  for  treat- 
ing every  case  kindly,  patiently,  and 
with  due  reference  as  to  what  may  be 
the  result.  T.,  aged  31,  had  been  in 
the  regiment  for  ten  years.  Within  the 
first  few  years  he  deserted,  and  subse- 
quently he  lay  in  hospital  for  a  long 
time,  feigning  deafness.  I  say  he 
feigned  the  afTection,  because,  being 
clearly  detected  by  the  orderly  man  of 
the  hospital,  he  gave  in.  After  this 
he  proved  himself  a  bad  soldier,  and 
tried  "  every  move"  in  order  to  obtain 
his  discharge.  The  commanding  offi- 
cers of  the  regiments  of  Life  (iuards 
have  the  power  of  discharging  a  worth- 
less man  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
they  not  nn frequently  do  so  with  an 
incorrigible  scoundrel.  He  fancied 
that  by  proving  himself  bad  beyond 
amendment,  he  would  be  able  to  obtain 
what  he  was  so  anxious  to  procure,  and 
what  he  had  failed  to  obtain  by  all 
other  means,  viz.  his  discharge  from 
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the  regiment.  But  the  regiment  was 
then  commcinclecl  by  that  excellent  offi- 
cer, Colonel  Greenwood,  and  we  had 
for  our  adjutant  Lieutenant  John  Carr, 
whom  the  hand  of  death  has  since  cut 
off,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age,  a  pat- 
tern to  adjutants,  and  a  credit  to  the 
British  army,  and  therefore  so  well  cal- 
culated to  aid  and  assist.  Well,  he  was 
one  day  brought  by  the  adjutant  before 
the  commanding  officer,  in  consequence 
of  his  repeated  bad  conduct ;  and  the 
colonel,  with  all  that  firmness  for  which 
he  was  noted,  unhesitatingly  told  him, 
that  he  should  never  obtain  his  dis- 
charge while  he  commanded  the  regi- 
ment by  following  such  a  course,  but 
that  if  he  found  that  he  conducted 
himself  well  for  a  few  years,  he  should 
then  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion ;  but  not  until  then.  The  colonel's 
character  was  very  well  known ;  and 
as  he  said  this,  the  man  knew  very 
well  that  he  would  not  gainsay  it ;  he 
therefore  returned  to  his  duty,  and  be- 
came what  is  called  "u  fair  soldier," — 
that  is,  he  conducted  himself  so  that 
there  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
him.  For  upwards  of  two  years  he 
continued  at  his  duty,  but  it  was  well 
known  during  this  time  that  he  still 
wanted  his  discharge;  and  as  he  was 
married  to  a  woman  whose  relations 
were  believed  to  be  pretty  well  of!',  he 
W'as  known  to  express  his  opinion  to 
the  effect  that  the  colonel  would  not 
give  him  a  free  discharge,  expecting 
that  he  would  purchase  it,  but  this  he 
was  resolved  not  to  do.  When  the  in- 
dications of  disease  were  therefore  not 
very  clear,  this  man  was  unfortunately 
60  circumstanced  as  at  least  to  be  sus- 
pected with  some  shew  of  reasoning. 
In  the  autumn  of  1841,  he  came  to  the 
hospital  complaining  of  feeling  sick 
and  squeamish  in  the  mornings  when 
he  went  to  his  stable  duty  ;  he  stated 
hkewise  that  he  sometimes  vomited, 
and  he  added  that  he  was  always  well 
enough  during  the  day.  A  malingerer's 
story  has  rarely  a  marked  deviation  in 
it ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
ehews  that  his  had.  I  did  not,  there- 
fore, hesitate  to  give  full  credence  to 
what  he  stated,  although  I  confess  that 
I  could  not  detect  a  single  indication 
of  disease  about  him.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  hospital,  and  while  there 
all  sickness  and  vomiting  vanished, 
and  this,  too,  under  means  which  could 
not   be    regarded  as   treatment.       He 


was  again  discharged,  and  again  ad- 
mitted with  the  same  story,  "  that  he 
could  not  get  on  with  his  duty  in  the 
mornings ;  that  the  stables  did  not 
agree  with  him,"  and  so  on.  Now  this 
circumstance  of  the  morning  stable 
duty  disagreeing  with  a  man,  and 
bringing  on  chest  atTection,  is  noto- 
rious, and  not  unfrequently  leads  to  3 
man  being  invalided.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  When  the  doors  of  a  stable 
in  which  some  thirty  or  forty  horses 
have  been  confined  all  night,  are  first 
thrown  open  in  the  morning,  the  air 
which  it  contains  has  become  so  vitiated 
during  that  time  —  notwithstanding 
that  every  care  is  taken  to  keep  up  its 
free  circulation  during  the  night — by 
their  respiration,  dung,  and  urine,  that 
few  young  soldiers  can  face  it;  none 
but  the  old  dragoon  can  enter  without 
feeling  his  lungs  disagreeably  tickled, 
and  his  stomach  somewhat  turned. 
There  was  some  reason,  therefore,  to- 
suspect,  that  as  he  had  had  ten  years 
of  it,  all  was  not  right  about  this  story 
of  his,  particularly  as  there  existed  no 
appearance  of  disease  about  him  ;  and 
from  his  well-known  character,  it  might;  = 
fairly  be  conjectured  that  he  now  in- 
tended to  attempt  getting  his  discharge 
by  means  which  he  probably  knew  had 
proved  successful  with  others.  Nothing- 
was  said  or  done  which  tended  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  imply  that  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  statement  was  doubted, 
and  he  was  therefore  again  admitted 
into  hospital.  In  a  few  days  he  was 
again  quite  well ;  and  indeed,  while  in  • 
hospital  and  under  our  observation,  he- 
appeared  always  so.  However,  as  he 
accused  the  morning  stable  duty  of  be- 
ing the  cause  of  his  illness,  he  ex- 
pressed his  reluctance  to  return  to  it  j 
and  as  he  was  useless  as  a  dragoon  - 
unless  fit  for  it,  he  was  retained  in 
hospital.  Circumstances  were  in  this 
state,  when  one  morning,  while  going- 
my  rounds  visiting  the  sick  women  and 
children  of  the  regiment,  I  was  accosted 
by  his  wife,  who  begged  me  to  tell  her 
what  I  thought  of  her  husband's  case. 
I  merely  replied  in  a  common  way^ 
that  his  stomach  was  a  little  disordered, 
but  that  I  did  not  doubt  of  his  speedy 
recovery.  "  Well,  sir,"  she  replied, 
"  do  you  know  I  have  been  afraid  it 
was  his  head  which  is  affected,  for  I 
have  observed  that  for  some  time  back, 
when  I  have  been  walking  with  him 
and  hanging  on  his  arm,  that  he  ha& 
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now  and  then  given  an  unsteady  move- 
ment with  cither  leg ;  and  this  too,"' 
she   added,    "at  times    when    1    well 
knew  he  had  been  tasting  nothing  of  a 
spirituous  kind."     I  pocketed  the  hint, 
and  we  parted.      I   now  directed  my 
especial  attention  to  ascertain  whether 
his  head  was  in  anywise  affected  ;  but 
as  he  made  no  sort  of  complaint  of  it, 
and,  moreover,  as  he  continued  to  look 
veil,  and  was  even  detected  taking  in 
porter  surreptitiously,  little  more  was 
done     than    keeping     him     in     hos- 
pital and  watching  him.     Shortly  after 
this  he  was  out  one  afternoon,  walking 
with  some  of  the  otlier  patients  to  and 
fro  in  the  yard  of  the  hospital,  when  I 
accidentally  called.      His  back  was  to 
me  as  I  entered,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  place  he  could  not  have  seen  me 
coming.     Just  as  I  caught  sight  of  him, 
I  distinctly  observed  one  of  his  legs  to 
give  a  peculiar  twitch  as  it  was  moved 
forward,  and  from  that  moment  I  felt 
satisfied    that    there    was     something 
wrong  in  his  head.      I   now    treated 
him    for    cerebral     disease,     and     he 
soon  began   to   shew  more   decidedly 
that  he  required  it,  for  his  lower  limbs 
became  paralytic,  and  he  died  in  less 
than  two  months  after  with  every  sign 
of  well-marked  disease   of  the  brain. 
We  opened  his  head  twenty-six  hours 
after  death,  and  found  the  brain  and 
membranes  rather  pale  than  otherwise, 
and  all  the  ventricles  very  much  dis- 
tended Avitli  clear  serum.     There  was  a 
cyst,   capable   of    holding   about   two 
ounces  of  fluid,  situated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  fluid  it  contained  was  of  a  serous 
nature,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw 
colour.     Its  colour  wfiS  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  the  ventricles 
contained.     The  cyst  might  have  had 
i^s'origin  in  a  portion  of  arachnoid  be- 
ipg  prolonged  into  the  substance  of  the 
cerebellum    from    between   its   layers. 
Tfhe  resisting  nature  of  the  tentorium 
strengthens  such  an   ojjinion  ;  and  the 
faeti  that  it,  the  tentorium,  formed  the 
roof  of  the  cyst,  strongly  predisposes  to 
this  idea.     Besides,  the  indent<ition  in 
t})e  cerebellum  looked  as  if  lined  by 
expanded  arachnoid;  and  the  proba- 
bility therefore   is,   that  it  was  such. 
It  lila/l  clearly  no  connection  with  cither 
vtniricle,  and  the  colour  of  the  fluid  it 
contained     was     strikingly     diflcrent. 
tuyiA'fi  on   the   ujiper  surface   of  this 
oj'&t,  and  connected  with  the  cerebellum 


by  some  pia  mater,  was  a  small  tumor 
the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  having  a  thin 
cyst,  and  possessing  a  brain-like  cha- 
racter both  in  consistence  and  in  ap- 
pearance. Its  section  shewed  it  to  be 
cellular,  medullary,  and  apparently 
very  vascular.  The  latter  appearance 
may  have  depended,  however,  upon  its 
cells  containing  blood,  which,  indeed, 
the  larger  ones  evidently  did. 

A  somewhat  similar  case,  in  so  far 
as  the  result  is  concerned,  to  the  one 
just  related,  is  the  following  by  Dr, 
Cheyne ;  but  the  doctor's  case  con- 
trasts most  strongly  with  the  case  of 
somnolency  recorded  by  Dr.  Hennen, 
at  page  469  of  the  last  edition  of  his 
Military  Surgery.  The  two  cases,  when 
read,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  young 
medical  officer  with  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  his  applying  himself  most 
assiduously  to  his  duties.  "  A  strong 
and  active  hussar,  after  many  an  inef- 
fectual effort,  during  eight  months,  to 
rouse  him  from  a  state  of  listlessness 
and  inattention  to  his  person  and  du- 
ties, was  discharged  from  his  regi- 
ment, being  generally  considered  as  a. 
skulker.  Being  forwarded  to  Chatham, 
he  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Burnett, 
of  the  7-nd  Regiment.  From  an  ab- 
sence of  every  symptom  of  disease,  Dr. 
B.  was  at  first  led  to  adopt  the  same 
opinion  ;  in  the  course  of  a  week,  how- 
ever, some  difficulty  of  articulation  was 
discoverable,  greater  heaviness  in  his 
look,  and  sluggishness  in  motion  ap- 
peared, which  in  a  few  days  ended  in 
ccmn,  convulsions,  and  death.  On  dis- 
section, two  tumors  of  a  firm  medul- 
lary structure  were  detected  in  contact 
with  each  other — one  of  the  size  of  a 
pullet's  egg,  the  otiier  of  a  pigeon's 
egg — situated  in  the  right  hemisphere 
of  the  brain,  and  projecting  considera- 
bly beyond  its  surface. 

In  the  case  of  T.,  just  related,  we  find 
that  vomiting  M'as  the  first  indication 
of  the  existence  of  a  disease  which  ul- 
timately caused  death,  I  saw  a  young 
man  in  the  hospital  of  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
during  the  time  the  2nd  battalion  of 
that  regiment  lay  at  Windsor,  in  the 
spring  of  1S40,  in  whom  the  afl'ection 
was  both  idioi)athic  and  hereditary, 
and  to  all  appearance  free  from  dan- 
ger, although  it  rendered  the  lad  unfit 
for  the  army.  The  minuting  of  the 
case  I  forget,  but  this  much  I  remem- 
ber, that  lie  was  about  20  years  of  age, 
fresh  coloured,  and  well  grown.    There 
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was  good  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  leave  the  service,  for  he  did 
not  report  himself  at  the  hospital  until 
actually  rendered  unfit  for  further  duty, 
in  consequence  of  the  repeated  vomit- 
ings. This  was  Dr.  White's  principal 
ground  for  giving  credence  to  the  his- 
tory he  gave  of  the  affection.  For  my 
part,  the  lad  looked  so  well  in  every 
other  respect,  that  I  could  not  help 
strongly  suspecting  its  trutlx  He  said 
that  occasionally,  at  uncertain  inter- 
vals, he  was  seized  with  a  vomiting  of 
every  article  of  diet  he  took ;  that  this 
would  continue  for  days  in  succession, 
and  sometimes  even  for  weeks  without 
intermission  ;  and  that  during  this  time 
he  felt  so  weak,  as  to  be  quite  unable 
to  work,  or  to  do  anything  particular 
for  himself.  It  was  quite  true  that  he 
had  been  known  to  be  vomiting  for 
many  days  before  reporting  himself; 
and  when  asked  to  give  the  reason  why 
he  had  not  rather  come  to  the  hospital 
at  once,  he  said  that  he  had  been  under 
the  care  of  several  doctors  for  the  af- 
fection before  enlisting,  but  always 
without  benefit;  and  on  that  account 
he  thought  it  was  of  no  use  asking  for 
more  medical  aid.  He  added,  that  his 
father  had  had  the  same  kind  of  disease, 
and  that  several  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  were  similarly  affected.  As  he 
belonged  to  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  I  be- 
gan one  morning  by  asking  him  what 
doctors  he  had  been  under  before  en- 
listing. He  accidentally  mentioned 
the  name  of  Dr.  Sibbald.  I  knew  that 
Dr.  Sibbald  was  an  old  army  surgeon 
on  half-pay,  and  practising  there.  I 
therefore  strongly  urged  Dr.  White  to 
write  to  the  doctor,  giving  him  the  lad's 
name  and  other  particulars,  and  to  beg 
of  him  to  try  and  find  out,  if  he  did  not 
himself  know,  whether  what  the  young 
man  stated  was  correct  or  not.  The 
doctor  instantly  returned  for  answer, 
that  what  the  lad  stated  was  quite  true ; 
that  he  knew  his  family  well,  and  that 
the  old  man,  his  father,  had  been  re- 
peatedly, while  under  his  care,  nearly 
at  death's  door  from  excessive  vomit- 
ing. He  likewise  added,  that  he  had 
often  had  several  of  the  young  man's 
sisters  under  his  care  for  the  same  dis- 
tressing affection.  There  was  now 
abundance  of  proof  of  his  unfitness  for 
the  service,  and  he  was  consequently 
discharged  the  regiment.  This  ought 
to  be  an  instructive  case  to  us  all,  and 
ought  to  frighten  us  from  the  very  idea 


of  doubting  the  word  of  one  whose 
veracity  we  have  had  no  good  reason 
to  call  in  question.  Yet,  w'hat  is  to  be 
done  ?  1  would  have  treated  this  lad 
again  and  again  in  the  absence  of  the 
above  evidence.  He  had  looked  well, 
and  had  his  bones  pretty  well  covered 
with  flesh ;  for  as  the  vomiting  only- 
occurred  occasionally,  and  always 
ceased  as  it  began,  without  an  apparent 
cause,  he  was  never  very  much  re- 
duced by  it :  nevertheless,  as  it  conti- 
nued sometimes  for  days  together,  it 
rendered  him  an  inefficient  soldier,  in- 
asmuch as  his  services  could  not  be 
depended  on.  At  page  IIG  of  the  last 
edition  of  !Mr.  Marshall's  work,  some 
excellent  observations  on  feigned  vo- 
miting may  be  seen.  My  own  views 
on  this  subject  are  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  his  ;  but,  nevertheless,  this 
young  man's  case  proves  that  to  all 
rules  there  are  exceptions. 

From  the  above  facts,  who  can  say 
with  certainty  that  the  following  case 
was  feigned  ?  yet  we  have  it  boldly 
stated  to  have  been  such.  *•'  I  have 
also  been  informed  by  Dr.  Mortimer  of 
a  case  of  chronic  vomiting,  which  oc- 
curred from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
aftei'  taking  food,  and  which  was  per- 
sisted in  for  six  months.  Notwith- 
standing the  most  vigilant  and  pro- 
longed watching,  continued  at  all  times, 
and  when  the  impostor  w  as  not  aware 
of  the  surveillance  under  which  he  was 
placed,  he  could  not  be  detected,  and 
was  finally  discharged.  This  man 
must  have  possessed  the  voluntary 
power  of  discharging  the  contents  of 
his  stomach."  In  medicine  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  which 
shall  be  unalterable,  yet  we  find  it 
again  boldly  asserted  by  the  same 
author,  that  "  the  food  being  vomited 
in  an  undir/ested  form,  is  always  a  cause 
of  suspicion  ;"  an  assertion  the  truth  of 
which  must  be  altogether  problemati- 
cal, since  the  stomach  which  does  not 
readily  digest  its  contents,  but  after  a 
time  rejects  them  very  little  altered,  is 
surely  more  likely  to  be  diseased,either  in 
structure  or  function,  than  theone  which 
sets  about  performing  its  duty  well, 
but  fails  before  it  has  completed  it  from 
some  inexplicable  cause.  In  my  opi- 
nion exactly  the  reverse  of  this  axiom 
would  appear  to  be  nearer  the  truth  ; 
for  if  the  food  within  a  certain  space 
of  time  after  being  taken  is  found  on 
ejection  to  be  well  digested,  surely  we 
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have  more  reason  to  suspect  foul  play 
than  where  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
But  even  in  a  case  such  as  I  have  sur- 
mised, we  may  learn  how  little  we 
can  depend  upon  diagnosis,  since, 
in  the  young  man  whose  case  I  have 
related,  and  who  may  be  said  to  have 
been  affected  with  hereditary  vomiting, 
the  food  was  always,  to  all  appearance, 
completely  changed,  and  yet  it  was 
ejected  against  his  will. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PHYSIO- 
LOGY OF  THE  HUMAN  OVARY'. 
Second  Series. 
By  Charles  Ritchie,  M.D.  Glasgow. 
[Continued  from  p.  202.] 

Formative  function  of  the  Ovary. 

One  of  the  points  of  view,  in  which  it 
became  usual,  after  the  period  of  De 
Graaf's  discovery, — or,  more  correctly, 
after  Haller's  exposition  of  that  disco- 
very, to  regard  the  ovary,  was  as  a  mere 
capsular  envelope  of  a  definite  and  ul- 
timate number  of  vesicles  appended  to 
the  uterus,  rather  than  as  itself,  at  least 
in  the  unimpregnated  female,  the 
primary  sexual  organ,  endued  with  the 
power  of  secreting  ova  througliout 
the  whole  term  of  existence,  and  of  in- 
fluencing powerfully  the  development 
of  the  other  sexual  parts. 

The  writer,  in  reference  to  this  latter 
aspect  of  the  inquiry,  would  advert 
only  to  the  control  exerted  by  the  ova- 
ries in  bringing  out  the  female  type  of 
the  pelvis,  &c.  at  puberty,  as  illus- 
trated by  Dr.  Lay  cock,  and  to  the  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  this,  which  is  af- 
forded by  the  resuscitation  of  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  male  development, 
both  in  women  and  in  animals,  which 
occurs  on  t  he  destruction  of  the  ovaries ; 
and  would  limit  himself  here  to  a  remark 
or  two  on  the  former  of  the  points 
mentioned,  the  secreting  properties  of 
these  bodies  as  glands. 

The  number  of  vesicles  in  the  ova- 
ries was  stated  by  De  Graaf  to  be  about 
twenty  in  each,  and  by  Hoederer  to  be 
as  high  as  thirty,  forty,  or  even  more  ; 
but  Haller,  who  had  never  observed 
more  than  fifteen  in  any  instance,  and 
who,  denying  the  possibiHty  of  their 
reproduction  when  once  evacuated, 
sujjposed  this  to  be  the  full  comple- 
ment ever  possessed  by  the  human  fe- 


male throughout  life,  infiuenced  by 
his  authority  the  descriptions  of  suc- 
ceeding anatomists  to  the  present  day, 
when  it  has  been  shown  tliat  the  num- 
ber of  ovarian  follicles,  although  vary- 
ing according  to  circumstances,  is,  in 
general,  greater  than  had  been  pre- 
viously believed,  and  is  besides  capable 
of  an  indefinite  extension.  Raciborski*, 
by  cutting  the  gland  into  three  parallel 
portions  inrfhe  direction  of  its  length, 
has  counted  upwards  of  forty  vesicles 
in  one  ovary.  The  writer,t  who 
has  ascertained  that  the  power  of 
their  reproduction  exists  to  a  high 
degree  in  the  human  female  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  childhood  to  the 
most  extreme  old  age,  andalso,  with 
respective  modifications  during  gra- 
vidity, (see  Cases  I.,  II.,  and  III., 
at  end  of  paper)  lactation,  and 
other  suppressed  forms  of  menstrua- 
tion, has  observed  that  their  num- 
ber is  influenced  conversely  by  their 
degree  of  organization.  When  large, 
vascular,  and  possessed  of  tenacious 
coats,  and  their  granular  fluid  of  good 
consistence,  and  a  high  colour,  they 
are  in  general  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  appear  to  attain  their 
growth,  and  to  penetrate  the  ovary  in 
a  relatively  gradual  way  ;  but,  in  ame- 
norrhaia,  whether  natural  or  abnormal, 
when,  according  to  the  intensity  of  tlie 
cause  which  arrests  the  menstruation, 
the  vesicles  are  either  smaller  and 
thinner  than  those  just  described,  or 
are  reduced  to  miliary  sized  cells,  with 
vascular  coats,  or,  as  in  the  most  con- 
firmed cases,  to  colourless  vesicular 
points,  tlieir  number  becomes  propor- 
tionably  great,  and  is  sometimes  incal- 
culable. 

It  would  appear  (Vide  First  Series, 
Part  li.,  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  (!,  pas- 
sim,) that  during  pregnancy,  the  Graa- 
fian vesicles  seldom  become  so  attenu- 
ated as  they  are  found  to  do  in  the 
amenorrhu?a  of  disease,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  often  then  very 
vascular,  large,  and  well  organized.  It 
is  an  inquiry  worth  m;dung,  whether 
the  presence  of  abnormal  phlogosis  of 
the  uterus,  as  in  some  uterine  afl'ec- 
tions,  has  any  similar  eflcct  in  suspend- 
ing, despite  the  amenorrho-a,  the  usual 
atrophy  of  the  ovaries  and  tlieir  folli- 

*  De  la  Piil)ert(«  et  de  I'Afje  Critique  rhez  la 
Feinmc,  ct  de  la  I'onte  I'eriodique  chez  la 
Fenime  et  les  Maimnif.  p.  97,  1844. 

t  London  Med.  Uazctte,  1843-4. 
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cles,  which  is  incident  to  serious  dis- 
ease. (See  Cases  IV.  and  V.  at  end  of 
paper.) 

Another  point  of  interest  connected 
with  the  organic  power  of  the  ovary,  is 
the  capacity  which  it  possesses  of  ac- 
commodating its  action  to  existing  and 
varying  circumstances.  One  impor- 
tant exemplification  of  this  is  presented 
by  the  dilierences  in  amount  of  organi- 
zation of  the  Graafian  vesicles  in  the 
various  periods  of  female  life,  to  which 
reference  has  been  in  this  section 
made,  and,  also,  by  the  very  oppo- 
site methods  in  which  these  vesi- 
cles are  ultimately  disposed  of  accoid- 
ing  to  the  degree  of  their  organization. 
Thus,  in  early  infancy,  and  in  old  age, 
when  the  ovaries  are  supererogatory, 
their  vesicles  are  of  so  cobweb  a  tex- 
ture, that  in  the  dead  subject,  a  few 
minutes'  exposure  to  the  air  suffices, 
sometimes,  to  rob  them  of  their  con- 
tends, and  in  the  living,  they  are  fitted 
to  give  way  under  the  gentlest  pressure 
of  the  fimbriae,  or,  in  default  of  this,  to 
be  discharged  with  innocuousness  into 
the  abdomen,  During  the  period  of 
child-bearing,  again,  when  of  course 
the  ovary  is  the  most  essential  organ  of 
the  female  economy,  and  each  of  its 
follicles  has  become  a  complex  aggre- 
gation of  cells,  the  coats  of  such  folli- 
cles acquire  a  firmness  of  contexture 
which  eflectually  preserves  their  im- 
portant contents  from  being  wasted  on 
every  occasion  of  excitement  to  which 
the  ovaries  at  this  period  of  life  may  be 
exposed,  and  which,  indeed,  but  for  the 
additional  absorbing  powers  acquired 
by  the  ovaries  along  with  menstrua- 
tion, would  prove  an  atfectual  barrier 
to  the  due  exercise  of  the  reproductive 
function.  Again,  in  pregnancy,  the 
physical  difficulties  presented  to  re- 
newed impregnation  by  the  situation 
of  the  ovum  within  the  uterus,  are  not 
of  that  nature  which  would  prevent 
superfcetation  being  a  frequent  occur- 
rence, were  it  not  that  the  structure  of 
the  ova  in  this  condition  becomes  so 
imperfect,  that  their  successful  fecun- 
dation is  commonly  an  impossibility  ; 
and  in  lactation,  again,  the  recurrence 
of  gravidity  would  be  more  common  at 
an  early  j)eriod  than  is  the  fact,  were  it 
not  for  the  sanative  operation  of  the 
same  cause. 

It  is  a  distinctive  character  of  the 
openings  made  in  the  peritoneum  over 
the  ovarian  vesicles  of   menstruating 


women,  that,  while  those  in  the  ame- 
norrha'ic,  or  non-menstruating  female, 
are  punctate,  these  are  uniformly  linear 
or  crucial,  as  are  also  their  cicatrices. 
The  opening  in  the  walls  of  the  vesicle 
is  in  all  cases  circular,  and  corresponds 
to  the  minute  size  of  the  ovum,  but,  in 
the  menstruating  woman,  tliat  made  in 
the  walls  of  the  ovary  is  greatly  larger 
than  in  other  women,  and  always  af- 
fects a  linear  form.  This  difference  is 
perhaps  dependent  on  the  greater  acti- 
vity of  the  ovaries  in  menstruating  than 
in  other  women,  and  probably  is  in- 
tended to  furnish  facilities  for  the  spee- 
dier and  more  frequent  discharge  of 
mature  vesicles  than  is  either  compe- 
tent or  desirable  when  the  menses  are 
absent. 

Such  a  nse  of  menstruation  is  ren- 
dered feasible,  not  only  ou  the  grounds 
stated,  but  also  from  a  fact  which  may 
serve  to  illustrate  furtherthe  accommo- 
dating faculty  of  the  ovaries  at  present 
under  notice.  When  a  crop  of  mature- 
well-developed  follicles  has  been  formed 
in  a  menstruating  woman,  and  the 
catamenia  are  suddenly  arrested,  the 
further  growth  of  similar  sized  vesicles 
is  also  stopped,  and  those  actually  ex- 
isting, instead  of  being  discharged  as 
formerly  by  rupture,  move  off  in  a 
crowd  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligaments,  and  sometimes  steal  along 
the  outside  of  the  tubes  as  far  even  as 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  In  these  situ- 
ations their  vascular  connexions  be- 
come atrophied,  and  their  nutrition  be- 
ing consequently  destroyed,  their  fluid 
contents  are  generally  disposed  of  either 
by  absorption  or  transudation,  while 
their  solid  particles  remain  embedded 
as  harmless  foreign  bodies  in  their  new 
location  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
plastic  power  of  the  ovaries  being  re- 
duced to  the  amenorrhoeic  type,  struc- 
tureless vesicles  only  continue  to  be 
discharged  by  these  bodies,  agreeable  to 
the  constitution  of  their  new  condition. 

Again,  should  one  of  the  fallopian 
tubes  become  impervious,  a  similar  ar- 
rest of  matured  vesicles  has  been  found 
associated  with  it,  but  only  on  the  cor- 
responding side  ;  and  the  writer  thinks 
that  there  are  good  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  when  both  tubes  are  shut,  the 
operation  of  the  alleged  intuitive-like 
control  of  the  ovaries  over  their  own 
functions,  to  which  he  has  referred  iu 
this  section,  speedily  suspends  men- 
struation, and  the  secretion  also  of  any 
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Other  than  such  minute,  colourless,  and 
pellicular  vesicles,  as  may  burst  into 
the  abdomen  with  impunity. 

Case  I. — Mrs. ,  aged  45, a  widow, 

with  a  family,  the  youngest  six  years 
of  age.  Died  two  days  after  admission 
into  fever  house,  and  was  said  to  liave 
had  a  sanguineous  discbarge  from  ute- 
rus fourteen  days  before,  but  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  jH-cgnancy 
or  of  an  abortion  could  be  had.  Uterus 
about  a  fourth  larger  than  natural. 
Orifice  lay  open,  and  occupied  by  a 
clot  which  filled  the  cavity  and  cervix, 
and  which  had  begun  to  be  softened 
and  decomposed  at  the  fundus.  Tube 
of  right  side  very  vascular,  and  its 
veins  turgid;  that  of  left  impervious, 
and  its  exterior  occupied  by  several 
small  vesicles,  which  had  apparently 
passed  to  it  fiom  the  ovary.  Each 
ovary  measured  about  two  inches  in  its 
length,  by  about  one  in  depth,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  its  thickness. 
They  were  pale,  smooth,  and  punctate, 
with  vesicles  of  most  minute  size  ;  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  right,  there 
was  a  yellow  spot  of  about  two  lines 
diameter,  perforated  in  its  centre  by  an 
opening,  which  admitted  a  bristle,  and 
communicated  with  a  beautiful  cepha- 
loid  cyst  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut. 

Case  II. ,  aged42.  Large  family, 

youngest  fourteen  months  old.  and  at 
breast.  Ovaries  smooth,  pale,  and 
sprinkled  with  delicate,  transjiarent, 
and  colourless  vesicles  of  small  size, 
some  still  embedded  in  glands,  and 
others  protruding  from  surface  by 
nearly  their  whole  circumference.  Each 
ovary  contained  only  the  remains  of  a 
soft  corpus  albidum,  lying  under  the 
faint  vestiges  of  a  cicatrix. 

Case  1 1 1. ,aged2.'J.  Amenorrhosa 

of  six  months'  standing  from  granular 
kidney.  Uterus  slightly  below  the 
average  virgin  size.  Tubes  pervious, 
both  having  an  antrum  at  their  ovarian 
extrerailies,  which,  on  being  inflated, 
appeared,  from  the  thinness  of  the 
walls  of  tlie  tube,  translucent,  the  mus- 
cular fibres  beingsciiaratod  info  masses 
collected  around  the  brim  of  the  an- 
trum. Ovaries  ijliimj),  and  their  infe- 
rior full  of  a  succulent  pulp,  consisting 
of  numberless  transparent  vesicular 
points,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  containing,  also,  beneath  the 
peritoneal  covering,  many  vascular 
Graafian  follicles  of  the  size  of  mustard- 


seed,  and  some  even  larger,  which  pro- 
jected from  the  surface  of  the  ovaries, 
which  they  had  begun  to  thin  and  to 
render  vascular.  Anterior  aspects  of 
both  ovaries  occupied  externally,  and 
the  posterior  aspects  of  both  tubes, 
and  the  free  ends  of  all  the  fimbrite,  by 
transparent  colourless  vesicles,  of  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  sago,  or  larger,  many 
of  which  had  been  solidified  apparently 
from  absorption  of  their  more  fluid 
parts. 

Case    IY.  ,   aged  40.      Death 

from  fever.  Presumed  to  have  been 
amenorrhaMC.  but  had  a  brown  vaginal 
discharge.  Uterus  larger  than  natural, 
its  orifice  and  inferior  labium  particu- 
larly, of  an  ink  colour,  and  the  seat  of 
an  indentation  of  more  than  an  inch 
across,  and  about  au  inch  upwards, 
which  was  produced  by  an  ulceration 
of  the  substance  of  a  ragged,  pnlpy 
character,  still  having  the  mucous  co- 
vering of  the  labium  extended  across 
it,  and  fallen  down  into  it,  but  cri- 
brated  by  numerous  foramina,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  raised  by  the  blowpipe. 
Parietes  of  the  uterus  thickened.  Tubes 
impervious.  The  right  ovary  some- 
what enlarged,  but  shut  up  in  a  redu- 
plication of  the  broad  ligament  by  firm 
adhesions ;  on  openuig  which,  the  li- 
gament was  seen  to  contain  numerous 
small  bodies  of  the  colour  and  consis- 
tence of  candied  sugar,  which  suggested 
the  idea  of  their  being  solidified  vesi- 
cles. Left  ovary  also  above  medium 
size,  and  its  anterior  aspect  and  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  tube  had  several 
small  colourless  vesicles  in  their  walls  ; 
while  the  interior  of  the  gland  was 
filled  with  a  moist,  lamellafed  pulp,  in 
the  biyers  of  which  numerous  small 
pale  vesicles  were  suspended,  some  of 
which  had  burst  on  the  surface  of  the 
ovary. 

CaseV. ,  death  from  cancer  of  the 

uterus,  nearly  a  half  of  which  was  de- 
stroyed. Ovaries  large  and  plump. 
Numerous  pale,  transparent  vesicles, 
of  the  size  of  a  small  pin-head  and  less, 
and  filled  with  limjjid  fluid,  were  seen 
on  the  exterior  of  the  glands  ;  and  in- 
ternally the  parenchyma  was  sprinkled 
tliroughout  with  similar  cells,  mixed 
over  its  surface,  and  under  the  peri- 
toneum, with  a  number  of  vascular 
follicles  as  large  as  coriander  or  hemp 
seed,  and  with  as  many  as  five  dense 
corjjora  albida  adhering  to  the  ovary 
by  their  pellicular  envelopes. 
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A  DOUBTFUL  CASE. 

DEATH  FROM   I'OISONIXG  OB.  DISEASE. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

[The  following  case  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  us  from  a  quarter  upon  which 
we  can  rely.  For  obvious  reasons  we 
omit  all  reference  to  names. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

I  was  sent  for  to  see  a  patient,  A.B., 
who  had  been  amaurotic,  and  in  some 
degree  paralytic,  for  about  seven  years. 
He  was  suffering  from  general  derange- 
ment of  the  system,  without  any 
marked  symptoms,  and  expressed  him- 
self as  suffering  no  pain  either  in  head, 
stomach,  or  bowels.  I  prescribed  for 
him  an  aperient  and  some  diffusive  sti- 
muli. He  continued  in  much  the  same 
state  for  about  two  days ;  and  on  the 
fourth  day  was  attacked  with  vomiting 
of  a  brov.-nish  matter,  but  unattended 
with  pain.  The  abdomen  was  much 
distended  with  flatus,  and  quite  tym- 
panitic. On  the  evening  of  this  day, 
while  sitting  on  the  close-stool,  he  was 
seized  with  faintness  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  induce  those  about  him  to  sup- 
pose he  was  sinking  ;  but  after  a  short 
time  he  rallied.  The  next  day  he  ap- 
peared worse  ;  but  still  there  was  no 
marked  symptom  of  disease,  and  in  the 
evening  he  complained  of  a  frequent 
desire  to  make  water,  but  he  was  not 
able  to  pass  much.  He  was  now  seen 
by  a  medical  friend,  who  found  him  in 
such  a  hopeless  state,  that  he  thought 
any  interference  useless.  The  next 
morning  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
he  expressed  a  frequent  desire  to  mic- 
turate ;  he  got  out  of  bed,  but  soon 
fainted,  after  which  a  good  deal  of 
urine  passed  away  involuntarily  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  he  died. 

On  a  post-mortem  examination  all  the 
organs  of  the  body,  except  the  stomach, 
liver,  kidneys,  and  bladder,  presented  a 
healthy  appearance.  There  was  marked 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  which 
was  quite  contracted,  but  free  from  any 
signs  of  ulceration  or  corrosion.  It 
contained  about  two  drachms  of  a  tur- 
bid liquid,  possessing  no  peculiar  odour. 
The  vessels  of  the  stomach  were  much 
injected,  and  the  lining  membrane  pre- 
sented patches  of  inilammation.  The 
same  appearance  of  redness  was  met 
with  for  about  four  inches  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  duodenum  ;  but  this  almost 
entirely  disappeared  after  the  third  day. 


The  intestines  contained  no  solid  nor 
liquid  matter,  but  were  distended  with 
flatus.  The  liver  and  kidneys  were 
congested,  and  the  bladder  contained 
about  two  pints  of  urine.  There  was 
no  sign  of  inflammation  in  the  organ, 
nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  peri- 
tonitis. 

I  am  not  at  all  aware  of  any  of  the 
symptoms  having  been  increased  after 
any  meal  or  administration  of  food,  nor 
can  I  in  any  way  account  for  the  gas- 
tritis, of  which  during  life  the  deceased 
had  no  symptom  except  slight  vomit- 
ing. I  am  fully  aware  that  the  ac- 
companying history  is  a  very  imperfect 
one. 

A  coroner's  inquest  was  held  in  this 
case,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  of 
"Died  from  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach ;"  but  the  cause  of  the  inflamma- 
tion could  not  be  assigned. 

After  the  inquest  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  examine  the  stomach  and. 
the  liquid  taken  from  it.  The  liquid 
was  of  a  brownish  colour,  slightly  acid, 
and  partially  decomposed.  It  con- 
tained a  turbid  brownish  sediment; 
and  the  whole  amounted  to  two  drachms. 
The  liquid  and  the  sediment  were  se- 
parately examined  for  arsenic,  and  the 
more  common  irritant  poisons,  but  not 
a  trace  of  any  of  these  bodies  could  be 
detected.  Tbe  mucus  of  the  stomach 
was  then  examined,  but  with  a  like 
result.  The  whole  of  the  organ  was 
then  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  boiled 
in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  pure  mu- 
riatic acid  and  ten  parts  of  water,  for 
two  hours.  The  stomach  was  in  this 
way  reduced  to  fine  shreds  ;  the  liquid 
thus  obtained  was  of  a  dark  colour, 
highly  acid,  clear,  and  free  from  vis- 
cidity. It  amounted  in  quantity  to 
about  four  ounces.  A  piece  of  bright 
copper  was  introduced  into  the  liquid, 
when  it  had  been  brought  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
half  an  hour.  For  some  minutes  the 
copper  underwent  no  change,  but  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole 
surface  of  the  metal  acquired  a  dark- 
grey  tarnish,  very  closely  resembling 
that  produced  by  arsenic  under  the 
same  circumstances.  The  copper  was 
dried,  and  the  grey  powder  scraped 
from  the  surface  and  heated  in  a  re- 
duction tube,  but  no  white  crystalline 
sublimate  could  be  obtained.  It  should, 
be  observed,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  powder  scraped  off  was  copper,  the 


coating  amounting  to  only  a  very  thin 
film.  The  result  was  therefore  by  no 
means  conclusive  ;  and  as  neither  the 
liver,  spleen,  nor  any  part  of  the  body 
of  the  deceased  could  be  procured,  in 
order  to  confirm  or  remove  the  suspi- 
cion excited  by  this  deposit  on  the 
metal,  the  investigation  was  abandoned. 
The  symptoms,  so  far  as  they  could 
be  observed  in  the  case,  were  not  those 
of  poisoning  by  arsenic ;  and  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  well-marked 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  duo- 
denum, and  the  chemical  effect  on  the 
copper, — for  the  whole  of  the  materials 
were  pure,  a  parallel  experiment  hav- 
ing been  performed  with  these  mate- 
rials on  double  the  weight  of  healthy 
animal  matter.  After  boiling,  and  half 
an  hour's  immersion,  the  piece  of  cop- 
per employed  came  out  in  this  case  as 
"bright  as  when  it  was  placed  in  the 
liquid. 

REMARKS  ox  THE 

ALLEGED  PRODUCTION  OF  PRUS- 

SIC  ACID  IN  ORGANIC  LIQUIDS, 

axd  on  its  detection  avithout 

distillation. 

By  Alfred  S.  Taylor, 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  in 
Guy's  Hospital. 

The  detection  of  prussic  acid  in  the 
stomach  of  a  person  who  has  died 
from  that  poison,  and  in  liquids  con- 
taining organic  matter,  without  resort- 
ing to  distillation  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, has  been  for  some  time  a  deside- 
ratum in  medico-legal  chemistry.  All 
medico-legal  writers  recommend  the 
process  originally  proposed  by  MM. 
Lassaigne  and  Leuret,  i.  e.  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  organic  liquid  in  a  vapour- 
bath  until  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  part 
is  collected.  This  is  then  to  be  tested 
in  the  usual  way.  An  objection  has 
been  urged  against  this  process,  that 
hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  formed  during 
distillation  by  the  decomposition  of 
animal  matter.  This  objection,  as  Dr. 
Christison  remarks,  appears  to  rest 
upon  conjecture,  or  presumption  at 
furthest  (7.50),  One  fact  must  strike 
us  in  relation  to  it,  namely,  that  if  it 
were  valid,  those  who  are  engaged  in 
medico-legal  researches  would  be  con- 
tinually meeting  with  prussic  acid  as  a 
product,  whereas  no  case  of  the  kind, 
80  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  on  record. 
The  addition  to  an  organic  liquid  of 


any  substances  liable  to  form  prussic 
acid  on  distillation  may,  of  course,  lead 
to  its  production  ;  but  this  result  can- 
not constitute  any  valid  objection  to 
the  process  of  distillation.  Orfila 
states  that  he  has  obtained,  from  par- 
tially decomposed  matters,  a  liquid  of 
a  foetid  odour,  sometimes  precipitable 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  precipitate 
being  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Further, 
the  liquid  gave  a  greenish  precipitate 
with  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  potash,, 
which  disappeared  entirely  on  adding 
muriatic  acid,  without  leaving  any 
trace  of  Prussian  blue.  (Toxicologic, 
ii.  313).  There  is  not  here  a  single 
character  indicative  of  prussic  acid; 
the  result,  therefore,  proves  nothing. 

The  production  of  prussic  acid  by 
the  distillation  of  organic  matter  under 
a  temperature  of  212",  appears  to  be 
one  of  those  unfounded  theoretical 
objections  which  a  medical  jurist  is 
destined  to  encounter.  During  the  last 
fourteen  years  I  have  distilled  the  con- 
tents of  stomachs  in  all  states  of  de- 
composition— organic  liquids,  such  as 
porter,  milk,  gruel,  either  mouldy  or 
l)utrid— without,  in  any  one  instance, 
finding  the  least  trace  of  prussic  acid 
in  the  distilled  liquids,  either  by  the 
odour,  or  by  the  usual  tests.  In  the 
course  of  these  experiments,  I  have 
found  that  prussic  acid  tended  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  mould  in  organic 
licjuids,  even  where  the  poison  was 
comparatively  in  small  quantity.  I  da 
not  find,  in  Orfila,  Christison,  or  other 
writers,  a  single  fact  to  warrant  the 
assumption,  that  prussic  acid  is  ever 
thus  produced  in  the  distillation  of 
mixed  organic  substances  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  until  some  good  proof 
in  support  of  the  theory  be  forthcoming, 
a  medical  witness  would  be  justified 
in  rejecting  it  as  an  unfounded  as- 
sumption. 

When  the  stomach  contains  matters 
from  which  prussic  acid  is  known  to 
be  chemically  produced  by  simple  ad- 
mixture with  water,  with  or  without 
the  application  of  heat,  the  case  is 
different.  It  then  becomes  a  question 
whether  the  quantity  of  prussic  acid 
which  these  substances  arc  capable  of 
yielding,  bears  any  i)roi)ortion  to  the 
actual  (juantity  detected.  One  bitter 
almond  will  give  a  perceptible  quantity 
of  Prussian  blue  when  the  pulp  is 
triturated  with  cold  water,  and  treated 
with  sulphate  of  iron  and  potash  in  the 
usual  way ;    but  the  blue  colour  may 
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only  become  visible  in  the  midst  of 
the  white  pulp  after  some  time.  Dis- 
tillation is  not  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  poison  in  this  case,  for 
the  result  is  easily  obtained  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60^.  Much  stress  was  laid, 
on  a  late  occasion,  on  the  production 
of  prussic  acid  from  the  seeds  of  apples. 
I  have  found  that  the  seeds  of  ten  ap- 
ples, distilled  with  u  small  quantity  of 
water  at  a  heat  far  below  ebullition, 
with  their  skins  unbroken,  yielded  not 
a  trace  of  prussic  acid.  When  the 
seeds  were  reduced  lo  a  fine  pulp,  and 
distilled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
nitrate  of  silver  scarcely  rendered  the 
distilled  liquid  cloudy,  and  the  quantity 
of  Prussian  blue  obtained  from  the 
whole  was  so  small  that  it  was  difficult 
to  assign  an  estimate  of  its  weight. 
Mr.  Cooper  properly  described  it,  in 
his  evidence,  as  infinitesimal :  taking 
it  at  the  maximum,  I  do  not  think  it 
could  have  exceeded  the  150lh  part  of 
a  grain.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
upon  the  seeds  of  ten  other  apples, 
with  a  like  result ;  and,  from  these  ex- 
periments, I  should  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  seeds  of  twenty  apples 
would  yield  as  much  prussic  acid  as 
one  bitter  almond.  I  have  also  ex- 
amined by  distillation  the  bruised  seeds 
of  oranges  and  figs,  but  have  found  no 
prussic  acid  produced.  Again,  I  could 
not  obtain  the  slightest  trace  of  that 
poison  in  the  distilled  liquid  obtained 
from  three  hundred  grains  of  the  sweet 
almond ;  while  the  bitter  almond, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  yielded 
the  poison  readily. 

in  estimating  the  quantity  of  prussic 
acid  which  is  produced  under  these 
circumstances,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to 
decide  by  the  use  of  the  Prussian  blue 
test  than  by  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  since,  as  Orfila  has  shewn,  ni- 
trate of  silver  is  liable  to  be  precipi- 
tated by  the  distilled  liquid  obtained 
from  many  organic  mixtures,  although 
no  prussic  acid  be  present. 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  on  the 
production  of  prussic  acid  in  organic 
matter  by  reference  to  its  alleged 
formation  in  the  decay  of  unsound 
cheese.  Dr.  Christison  states  this  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Witling  (756).  In 
one  experiment  lately  I  examined  230 
grains  of  decayed  cheese  by  digesting  it 
in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
and  gently  distilling  the  mixture.  The 
I  liquid  thus  obtained  had  the  odour  of 
decayed  cheese,  but  not  the  slightest 


trace  of  prussic  acid  could  be  detected 
in  it  by  any  of  the  usual  tests*.  It  is 
desirable  that  further  experiments 
should  be  instituted  on  this  subject. 
Large  quantities  of  decayed  cheese  are 
sold  to  the  poor  in  London,  but  we 
never  hear  of  any  effects  like  those 
caused  by  prussic  acid  resulting  from 
its  use.  I  have  found  such  cheese  to 
be  of  a  brown  colour,  of  a  highly 
offensive  odour,  and  possessing  an  acrid 
bitter  taste.  The  decayed  portions  of 
the  better  kinds  of  cheese,  in  all  the 
stages  of  animal  decomposition,  and 
covered  by  vegetable  growths,  are,  it  is 
well  known,  eaten  by  the  epicure  also 
without  accident.  It  appears  to  me, 
from  these  facts,  that  Dr.  Witling's 
statement  requires  confirmation.  Un- 
sound cheese  may  act  as  an  irritant,  but 
its  poisonous  effects  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  prussic  acid.  The  ergot  of  rye  is 
saul  to  contain  prussic  acid  by  one 
chemist,  but  the  statement  has  been 
denied  by  another  ;  the  question,  there- 
fore, remains  unsettled. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  necessary  thus 
briefly  to  allude  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  prussic  acid  is  alleged  to 
Jiave  been  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  organic  manner,  whether  with 
or  without  the  application  of  a  high 
temperature.  The  general  opinion  is, 
that  there  is  greater  reason  for  the  ob- 
jection where  distillation  is  used,  than 
where  it  is  not ;  hence  it  is  advisable, 
if  possible,  for  the  medical  jurist  to  de- 
termine whether  the  poison  be  present, 
either  by  the  odour  or  by  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  tests  to  the  mixed  liquid, 
before  he  proceeds  to  distil  it.  The 
discovery  of  prussic  acid  in  an  organic 
liquid  before  distillation,  is  supposed  to 
afford  good  evidence  against  its  pro- 
duction subsequently,  but,  from  the 
facts  above  mentioned,  they  may  just 
as  readily  be  nssumed  to  take  place  in 
a  liquid  at  GO'^,  as  in  one  at  or  under 
212°. 

The  fallacies  of  testing  for  prussic 
acid  by  the  odour  alone,  are  now  well 
understood.  There  are  many  circum- 
stances which  may  conceal  or  mask  the 
odour,  and  probably  no  case  of  any  im- 
portance has  yet  presented  itself  in 
which  a  difference  of  opinion  on  its 
presence  has  not  existed.  From  many 
experiments  on  this  point,  I  have  found 
that  some  persons  are  peculiarly  suscep- 

*  The  distilled  liquid  had  the  pung:ent  odour 
of  cheese.  It  coiHained  only  the  sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia. 
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tible  of  this  odour,  while  others  cannot 
perceive  it.  Unless,  therefore,  we  are 
inclined  to  adopt  the  view  that,  under 
all  circumstances,  every  person  must 
necessarily  possess  an  equal  power  of 
smelling  prussic  acid,  we  cannot  but 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  learned 
iudge,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of 
Tawcll: — namely,  that  "smell  was  a 
proof  of  the  presence  of  the  poison,  but 
the  absence  of  the  smell  was  no  proof 
of  its  absence."  This  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  sound  and  correct  view  of  the 
question  :  by  the  presence  of  an  odour 
we  must  understand  the  odour  of 
prussic  acid: — not  of  bitter  almonds, 
which  has  been  perceived  in  cases 
where  no  prussic  acid  was  present. 
The  difference  is  sufficiently  apparent 
to  those  who  have  attended  to  this 
subject. 

In  a  work  lately  published,*  I  sug- 
gested as  a  trial  test  for  prussic  acid  in 
an  organic  liquid,  that  a  portion  should 
be  placed  in  a  wide  watch-glass,  and 
another,  containing  nitrate  of  silver,  in- 
verted over  it.  If  prussic  acid  be  present, 
cyanide  of  silver  is  speedily  produced 
on  those  portions  of  the  glass  wetted 
bj'  the  nitrate.  The  same  effect  was 
found  to  take  place  when  the  organic 
liquid  containing  the  poison  was  placed 
in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, — the  watch- 
glass  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  being 
placed  over  the  mouth  at  the  height  of 
five  or  six  inches  above  the  liquid.  It 
required  about  ten  minutes,  or  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  for  the  production  of 
cyanide  of  silver,  at  the  temperature  of 
60°.  The  deposit  thus  formed  is  inso- 
luble in  nitric  acid,  and  possesses  the 
other  properties  of  the  cyanide.  The 
stomach  of  a  dog,  Avhich  had  been 
killed  by  three  drachms  of  prussic 
acid,  after  having  been  freed  of  its 
contents,  and  thoroughly  washed  in 
water,  was  placed  in  another  bottle, 
twenty-four  houi-s  after  its  removal 
from  the  body  ;  and  the  stains  of  cya- 
nide of  silver  were  produced  in  about 
ten  minutes  on  the  watch-glass.  Not- 
withstanding that  this  stomach  had 
been  thoroughly  washed,  there  was  still 
an  odour  of  prussic  acid  about  it,— as 
usual  perceptible  to  some,  but  not  to 
all  who  examined  it.  The  stomach, 
when  cut  up  and  distilled,  yielded  a 
liquid  in  which  prussic  acid  was  clearly 
detected:  but  the  odour  and  the  silver 
test  showed  that  the  poison  was  in  the 
stomach,  and   most  strongly  imbibed 

*  Maiiuul  of  Aleclical  Jurisprudence,  p.  258.~ 


into  its  substance,  before  it  was  placed 
in  the  retort. 

An  objection  at  once  presented  itself 
in  the  supposition  that  muriatic  acid 
would  act  in  a  similar  way.  The  fol- 
lowing experiment  was  therefore  per- 
formed. One  fluid-drachm  of  pure 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  was  mixed 
Avith  eight  ounces  of  porter,  and  placed 
in  a  bottle.  The  watch-glass  contain- 
ing the  nitrate  of  silver  was  then 
placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  at 
the  height  of  three  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  liquid.  There  was  scarcely 
any  perceptible  film  on  the  nitrate  after 
half  an  honr;  Avhile  two-ihirds  of  a 
grain  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  mixed 
with  eiffht  ounces  of  porter,  gave  a  well 
defined  deposit  of  cyanide  of  silver  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  proportion, 
of  muriatic  acid  used  (1-G4th)  was  in- 
finitely larger  than  that  which  exists 
naturally  in  the  secretions  of  the  sto- 
mach,— so  that,  except  in  a  case  of  poi- 
soning by  muriatic  acid,  an  objection, 
founded  on  the  deposit  being  chloride 
of  silver,  would  be  invalid.  The  prussic 
acid  formed  less  than  the  2500th  part 
of  the  liquid,  and  yet  it  was  I'eadily 
detected.  The  difference  is  evidently 
owing  to  the  far  greater  volatility  of 
this  poison.  There  is  some  little 
trouble  in  procuring  by  this  process  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  cyanide,  in  order 
to  determine  its  real  nature  by  the 
combustion  of  cyanogen  ;  and  thus  I 
was  induced  to  try  the  Prussian  blue 
test  (the  mixed  oxides  of  iron)  by 
placing  a  diluted  solution  of  potash  in 
the  watch-glass,  and  allowing  it  to  re- 
main for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  so- 
lution of  green  sulphate  of  iron  was 
then  added, — the  mixture  wellagitated, 
and  the  oxide  of  iron  was  rcdissolved 
by  diluted  muriatic  acid.  Prussian 
blue  in  small  quantity  was  left.  This 
experiment  succeeded  on  repeated  trials 
with  a  mixture  containing  one  grain  of 
prussic  acid,  with  four  ounces  of  por- 
ter, made  five  months  previously.  The 
result  was  also  equally  satisfactory 
when  tried  with  a  mixture  containing 
two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  anhydrous 
prussic  acid  in  eight  ounces  of  porter, 
— the  Prussian  blue  being  more  appa- 
rent when  a  white  ."-aucer  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  watch-glass. 

It  may  be  said,  the  quantity  of  prus- 
sic acid  thus  detected  is  very  small. 
That  objection  I  hold  to  be  quite  un- 
important. The  analyst  may  go  on 
making  as  many  experiments  as    he 
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pleases,  and  thus  accumulate  the  Prus- 
sian blue ;  but  that  is  surely  as  little 
necessary  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
prussic  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  poisoning 
by  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate, 
where  the  40th,  50th,  or  100th  part  of 
a  grain  will  give  to  a  careful  experi- 
menter all  the  evidence  he  requires. 
The  great  point  to  observe,  is,  that  no 
other  substance  but  prussic  acid  can 
produce  Prussian  blue  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  unmixed  with  or- 
ganic matter,  and  its  colour  is  as  clear 
and  bright  as  if  the  test  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  diluted  aqueous  solution  of 
the  pure  acid,  instead  of  the  vapour  of 
a  complex  organic  mixture,  possessing, 
to  many  persons  at  least,  not  the  slightest 
odour  of  the  poison. 

"When  we  require  to  know  the  quan- 
tity of  prussic  acid  present,  either 
the  whole  or  a  known  fractional  part 
of  the  liquid,  must  necessarily  be  dis- 
tilled. The  objections  to  this  process, 
however,  will  be  materially  reduced,  if 
not  altogether  removed,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  test  before  distillation. 
;The  experiment  will  also  furnish  the 
best  answer  to  any  argument  founded 
upon  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
■witnesses  as  to  the  presence  of  an 
odour. 

Orfila  has  recommended  that  a  slip 
of  paper  should  be  dipped,  1st,  in  pot- 
ash ;  2nd,  in  the  organic  mixture  sus- 
pected to  contain  the  poison  ;  3dly,  in 
a  solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron  ; 
and  4th]y,  in  diluted  sulphuric  or  mu- 
riatic acid.  I  have  found  this  method 
far  inferior  to  the  one  here  recom- 
mended ;  indeed  it  is  much  less  satis- 
factory than  the  application  of  the 
Prussian  blue  test  to  the  filtered  orga- 
nic liquid  at  once  :  in  which  case  the 
precipitate  requires  to  be  washed  until 
it  is  sufficiently  pure  to  have  its  pro- 
perties identified.  But  it  cannot  then 
be  procured  so  pure  as  by  the  above 
process. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  both 
the  silver  and  iron  tests  are  necessary 
for  the  corroboration  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  either  separately  ;  or  whether, 
.in  every  case,  there  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  presence  of  prussic 
acid  by  the  application  of  one  only. 
The  use  of  one  of  the  tests  appears  to 
■  me  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  for 
chemical  proof  of  the  presence  of  the 
poison,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  the 
precipitate,  formed  on  the  addition  of 


nitrate  of  silver,  we  obtain  the  only 
clear  evidence  of  its  nature  by  the  com- 
bustion of  cyanogen  ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  iron  test,  provided  we  can  deter- 
mine the  precipitate  to  be  Prussian 
blue.  The  colour  is  sufficient  to  iden- 
tify this  substance,  for  no  other  blue 
compound  could  be  produced.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  potash  and  sul- 
phate of  iron  used  for  testing  should  be 
entirely  free  from  prussic  acid— a  fact 
easily  demonstrated] by  a  separate  ex- 
amination. 

I  do  not  claim  for  this  process  any 
more  than  a  mere  application  of  che- 
mical principles  already  well  known. 
It  may,  however,  be  found  convenient 
to  the  general  practitioner ;  and  it  will 
obviate  all  objections  respecting  the 
production  of  prussic  acid  by  heat,  as 
well  as  the  non-detection  of  odour  by 
those  who  examine  the  liquid.  It  may 
also  be  made  at  once,  during  the  post- 
mortem examination ;  for  all  the  appa- 
ratus required,  will  be  a  watch-glass, 
or  a  w'hite-saucer,  caustic  potash,  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  diluted  muriatic  or 
sulphuric  acid.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  without  filtration  may  be 
emptied  into  a  bottle,  and  the  experi- 
ment performed  on  the  spot :  the  sto- 
mach itself  may  be  placed  in  another 
vessel ;  and  as  I  have  verified  by  expe- 
riment, there  is  even  a  chance  of  thus 
detecting  the  poison  in  the  substance 
of  the  organ,  when  it  has  been  freed  of 
its  contents  and  thoroughly  washed  in 
water.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in 
this  way,  also,  the  poison  may  hence- 
forth be  detected  in  the  blood,  secre- 
tions, and  soft  organs,  provided  the 
analysis  be  not  delayed  too  long.  If 
putrefaction  should  have  commenced, 
and  the  suspected  liquid  possess  an 
alkaline  reaction,it  would  be  advisable  to 
acidulate  the  liquid  with  sulphuric  acid. 
This  process  shows  the  great  vola- 
tility of  the  poison,  and  the  rapid  diffu- 
sibiiity  of  its  vapour.  As  an  additional 
proof,  I  may  mention  that  the  liquid 
obtained  by  distillation  from  the  sto- 
mach of  the  dog,  which  yielded  one  day 
clear  evidence  of  the  acid  by  tests, 
although  not  by  odour,  was  examined 
the  day  following,  and  all  the  prussic 
acid  h;id  disappeared,  the  vessel  having 
been  left  slightly  exposed.  Hence, 
then,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  per- 
foiming  the  analysis. 
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ON  THE 

EXTERNAL    USE    OF   TOBACCO  IN 
PRURIGO. 

By  J.  G.  French,  Esa. 
Surg'eon  to  St.  James's  Infirmary. 

The  infusion  of  tobacco  ("Ahich  has,  I 
believe,  been  hitherto  used  only  as 
an  enema,  and  which,  in  that  mode, 
produces  such  powerful  physiological 
effects)  is  a  most  useful,  and,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  a  most  innocent 
external  application. 

The  complaints  for  which  I  have 
prescribed  it  with  undoubted  success 
are  prurigo,  and  the  purulent  ophthal- 
mia of  infants.  I  have  also  found 
greater  benefit  from  it  as  a  collyrium 
in  scrofulous  conjunctivitis,  than  from 
any  other  remedy.  In  prurigo  pudendi 
I  first  discovered  its  extreme  usefulness 
in  a  case  which  had  for  some  time  been 
relieved  by  a  strong  lotion  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  viz.  a  drachm  of  Scheele's 
solution  to  six  ounces  of  water;  this  at 
length  losing  its  effect,  the  infusion  of 
tobacco  was  prescribed,  from  which  the 
patient  found  more  complete  relief  than 
had  ever  been  experienced  from  the 
hydrocyanic  acid.  Since  then,  two 
two  years  ago,  I  have  always  used  this 
infusion  in  such  cases,  and  consider  it 
to  be  a  highly  satisfactory  remedy. 

Although  we  have  already  several 
useful  remedies  for  the  purulent 
ophthalmia  of  infants,  yet  in  some 
cases  these  appear  to  produce  irrita- 
tion, and  the  complaint  under  their 
use  sometimes  becomes  stationary.  In 
such  cases  I  have  found  the  most 
marked  benefit  from  the  infusion  of 
tobacco. 

The  formula  of  this  remedy  for  these 
purposes,  is  double  the  strength  of  that 
generally  used  as  an  enema,  viz.  one 
drachm  of  the  tobacco  to  half  a  pint  of 
boiling  water ;  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  tobacco  sold  under  the  name 
of  "  shag,"  was  found  to  be  more  effi- 
cacious than  that  called  "  pigtail." 

RKTENTION  OF  URINE. 

Luther  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  retention 
of  urine  in  a  coach,  throuf^h  a  modest  regard 
of  the  company,  as  did  Dr.  Tryon  of  the 
same  forbearance  in  a  passage-boat,  the 
bladder  being  so  filled  as  to  be  unable  to 
relieve  itself  when  he  came  on  shore.  The 
celebrated  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  it  is  said, 
took  also  the  same  method  in  the  Tower 
to  escape  a  public  death. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  20,  1845. 

We  think  there  can  be  only  one  feeling 
of  indignation  in  the  profession  with 
respect  to  the  statement  put  forward 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
printed  in  our  last  number.*  The 
amended  Bill  is  likely  to  affect  the 
College  in  a  more  serious  way  than 
the  Council  had  at  first  anticipated; 
and  they  intimate  that  its  provisions 
differ  from  those  which  they  had  been 
led  to  expect.  We  are  not  now  going 
to  speculate  upon  the  nature  of  the 
compact  which  thus  appears  to  have 
been  entered  into  between  the  Home 
Minister  and  the  Council ;  but  our 
duty  as  public  journalists  requires,  that 
we  should  not  pass  over  this  document 
with  the  few  cursory  remarks  which 
were  made  upon  it  in  our  last.  The 
Council  complain,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  measure  becoming  law,  "  for  the 
first  time  will  every,  general  practi- 
titioner  be  presented  to  the  public 
under  the  title  of  'Fellow,' — a  title 
which  was  intended  to  designate  the 
hifjheat  professional  qualifications  of 
physician  or  surt/eon  j  but  which  here 
appears  to  imply  that  the  general  practi- 
tioner combines  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions of  both  physician  and  surgeon, 
conjoins  their  functions,  and  superadds 
those  of  the  professor  of  midwifery,  but 
discards  the  characteristic  designation 
of  apothecary !"  This  is  certainly  suf- 
ficiently insulting  to  those  members  of 
the  College,  who,  with  an  equal  right 
to  have  their  claims  considered,  were 
arbitrarily  set  aside  in  the  list  of  Fel- 
lows, for  others  of  much  more  recent 
standing,  whose  claims  to  the  fellow- 
ship could  not  have  consisted  in  their 
having  "  the  highest  professional  qua- 

*  P.  299. 
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];fications  as  surgeons."  There  are 
many  on  that  list  far  inferior  in  profes- 
sional standing  to  others  whose  names 
are  not  there  to  be  found.  They  could 
liave  owed  their  election  only  to  private 
influence  ;  for  certainly  their  position 
in  the  profession,  did  not  justify  the 
Council  in  conferring  upon  them  the 
Fellowship.  Members  of  a  few  years' 
creation,  they  have  become  by  the  fiat 
of  the  College  "  Fellows,"  or  surgeons 
of  "  the  highest  professional  quali- 
fications "  !  and  the  Council  think 
themselves  justified  in  stating  that  by 
another  charter  givingthe  title  of  Fellow 
to  members  not  of  their  own  selection, 
it  "  describes  them  under  a  title  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  mislead  the  public 
in  estimating  their  true  character .'"  We 
really  cannot  see  that  the  public  are 
more  likely  to  be  misled  in  this  respect 
by  the  creation  of  another  class  of  Fel- 
lows, than  they  are  now  actually  misled 
with  respect  to  a  great  number  of  those 
who  are  the  selected  of  the  College 
itself. 

According  to  the  very  partial  divi- 
sion of  members  made  by  the  College, 
we  must  look  upon  those  who  have  not 
had  the  Fellowship  conferred  upon 
them,  as  the  men  intended  for  the 
*'  ordinary  exigencies"  of  surgical  prac- 
tice—those who  have  received  a  mini- 
mum of  professional  education,  and 
have  acquired  a  minimum  of  surgical 
knowledge  ;  and  yet  it  would  seem  that 
it  is  from  this  inferior  class  that  the 
College  expects  to  derive  the  funds  ne- 
cessary for  its  support.  The  men  adapted 
for  the  "  ordinary  exigencies"  may  pay 
the  fees,  and  be  admitted  as  members  of 
an  inferior  grade ;  they  will  thus  fur- 
nish the  means  for  supporting  their 
"  alma,"  or,  as  it  has  been  more  appro- 
priately termed,  their  "  dura  mater," 
and  in  continuing  the  existence  of  a 
class  of  Fellows,  which  without  them, 
it  appears,  would  be  too  few  in  number 
to  keep  up  an  annual  renovation  of  the 
funds.     Thus,  then,  the  whole  "  State- 


ment" resolves   itself  into  an  "  argu- 
menhnn  ad  cnanenam." 

We  cannot  at  all  agree  with  the 
Council  that  the  amended  bill  is  cal- 
culated to  discourage  the  attainment  of 
the  Fellowship  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  bye-laws  of  the  College, 
which  require  a  prolonged  course  of 
laborious  studies.  If  the  wants  of  the 
public  with  regard  to  practitioners  can 
be  met  by  a  shorter  course  of  studies, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  by  this 
course  of  studies  being  commenced  at 
an  earlier  period  of  life,  we  really  do 
not  see  why  the  College  are  to  inter- 
fere. If  the  general  practitioner  is 
already  completely  a  surgeon  in  all  his 
functions,  qualifications,  and  privileges, 
this  is  all  that  the  public  will  look  to, 
and  all  that  it  need  require.  It  is  pro- 
bable, also,  that  such  practitioners 
under  the  new  system  may  be  provided 
with  more  than  a  bare  snfficiencif  of 
surgical  knowledge,  which,  according  to 
the  confession  of  the  Council,  has  been 
hitherto  the  main  object  in  conducting 
the  examination  of  members.  This  con- 
cession thus  voluntarilymade, in  our  view 
disentitles  the  College  from  claiming 
for  the  future  the  sole  privilege  of  exa-  • 
mining  and  licensing  what  they  are 
pleased  to  consider  a  lower  grade  of 
practitioners— men  who  "  supply  me- 
dical aid  and  advice  at  a  moderate 
cost .'" 

We  cannot  agree  in  the  assertion 
that  these  hostile  attacks  are  devoid  of 
any  "  reasonable  ground,  and  unsup- 
ported by  any  rational  argument." 
The  reasonable  ground  is,  that  the 
Council  of  the  College  have  deserted 
its  members,  and  have— we  do  not  say 
in  all,  but  in  many  cases — made  a  most 
unfair  and  partial  selection  for  con- 
ferring the  Fellowship  under  the  Char- 
ter. Why  should  a  single  member  of 
less  than  ten  years'  standing  have  been 
created  a  Fellow  unless  it  were  clear 
that  there  was  no  member  of  older 
standing  who   had   stronger   claims  ? 
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Have  the  College  acted  upon  this  prin- 
ciple ?  Assuredly  not.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  must  be  well 
aware  that  names  have  been  most  im- 
properly excluded  from  the  list  of 
Fellows,  and  there  is  now  no  other 
remedy  for  this  injustice  but  a  supple- 
mentary charter.  In  the  meantime, 
it  appears  to  us  the  Council  of  the 
College  have  no  right  to  cast  a  stigma 
upon  a  majority  of  the  members,  by 
electing,  in  many  cases,  their  juniors, 
nor  are  they  justified  in  claiming  from 
the  Government  a  monopoly  for  the 
creation  of  an  "  inferior"  grade  merely 
for  the  sake  of  supplying  themselves 
with  funds.* 


The  Physic  and  Surgery  Bill  is  post- 
poned until  this  evening,  Thursday, 
June  19,  and,  from  what  we  hear,  we 
think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  will 
be  proceeded  with.  It  would,  we  be- 
lieve, puzzle  any  legislator  to  know  what 
course  to  take  in  I'eforming  the  medical 
profession.  The  general  practitioners 
require  some  penalty  upon  unlicensed 
practice,  and  the  retention  of  a  power 
of  prosecuting  offenders  by  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Society.  Our  readers  will 
remember  the  outcry  that  was  raised 
by  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on 
unlicensed  practice  in  the  two  earlier 
editions  of  the  Physic  and  Surgery 
Bill.  In  the  third  edition.  Clause  36 
was  added  to  remove  the  grievance — a 
penalty  of  twenty  pounds  being  im- 
posed upon  those  who  practised  without 
a  license.  This  clause  has  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  dispensing  chemists 
and  druggists,  who  insist  upon  acting 
or  practising  as  apothecaries  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  without  a  license  or 
any  compulsory  examination,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  retaining  all  their  rights 
and  privileges  as  secured  to  them  by 
the  Act  of  1815.  They  have  had  a 
meeting,  passed  resolutions,  petitioned 

*  We  have  elsewhere  printed  the  remarks  of 
the  Times  on  this  subject. 


the  House  of  Commons,  and  produced 
such  an  effect  upon  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, that  it  is  now  currently  reported 
that  the  clause  will  be  expunged.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  general 
practitioners  will  quietly  submit  to 
this  change.  The  College  of  Surgeons 
are  opposed  to  the  measure  because  it 
will  deprive  them  of  the  principal  part 
of  their  funds.  The  disputes  between, 
the  English  and  Scotch  Universities 
and  Colleges  on  the  Bill  have  been 
already  made  the  subject  of  comment ; 
and  it  is  not  hard  to  predict  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  fate  of  a  measure  in- 
volving opposition  from  such  conflict- 
ing interests.  If  it  pass  at  all,  it  will 
be  a  mere  skeleton  of  medical  reform ; 
but  the  probability  is,  as  we  hinted  ia 
our  last,  that  Sir  James  Graham  will 
give  up  the  measure,  and  leave  the 
"  doctors"  to  reform  themselves. 


In  a  legal  cotemporary*  we  find 
some  remarks  upon  the  necessity  of 
applying  stringent  measures  to  keep  up 
the  character  of  the  Bar.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  it  is  not  enough  to  punish 
a  barrister  for  unprofessional  practices, 
but  the  occurrence  of  these  practices 
should  be  prevented  by  a  little  more 
strictness  in  the  admission  of  members, 
whether  as  students  or  to  the  Bar. 
Previous  to  a  call,  the  strictest  inquiry 
as  to  character  should  be  made  ;  and 
"  we  question,"  so  says  the  writer, 
"  whether  there  should  not  be  some- 
thing like  an  assurance,  that  the  can- 
didate has  reasonable  means  of  sub- 
sistence until,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  he  can  expect  business.  The 
fact  cannot  be  disguised,  that  poverty 
is  the  real  cause  of  almost  all  the  un- 
professional practices  complained  of. 
'  I  must  live'  is  the  self-defence  of  the 
wrong-doer,  forgetful  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  entering  a  profession 
by  which  no  man  can  reasonably  hope 

*  Law  Times,  June  14th. 
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)  live  for  some  six  or  seven  years,  un- 
iss  he  possessed  the  means  of  respec- 
%ble  subsistence  in  the  interval." 

Alutato  nomine,  the  above  remarks 
may  be  made  in  some  respects  applica- 
ble to  the  medical  profession ;  but  we 
:annot  agree  in  the  pecuniary  view  of 
the  subject  taken  by  our  cotemporary. 
Necessity  is  the  great  stimulus  for  ex- 
ertion in  any  profession ;  and  we  need 
not  search  deeply  into  the  annals  of 
law  and  medicine,  to  find  that  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  two 
professions,  have  been  men  of  "  early 
truggles,"  makers  of  their  owti  for- 
unes.  We  believe  that  it  was  re- 
marked by  an  eminent  law-authority, 
that  there  is  but  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess for  a  wealthy  man  at  the  Bar, 
unless  he  runs  through  his  fortune  and 
begins  anew.  It  would  certainly  tend 
to  create  a  grand  monopoly  in  the  two 
professions,  if  every  one  disposed  to 
;nter  either,  were  bound  to  shew  that 
"he  possessed  the  means  of  respectable 
ubsistence  for  six  or  seven  years  !" 
There  are  numbers  who  would  like  to 
tiave  it  in  their  power  to  furnish  this 
proof ;  but  this  good  fortune  is  denied 
to  them,  and  they  have  in  many  cases 
to  depend  on  their  own  unassisted  ex- 

rtions  in  order  to  live.  Poverty  may 
be  a  great  temptation  to  indulgence  in 
unprofessional  practices ;  but  is  the 
possession  of  a  "  respectable  subsis- 
tence," either  in  law  or  medicine,  any 
barrier  against  these  practices  ?  We 
think  not ;  nor  does  it  at  all  follow 
that  those  talents  which  are  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  individual,  or  for 
doing  honour  to  the  profession,  have 
any  relation  to  his  wealth  or  his 
means  of  subsistence.  Provided  a  man 
have  received  a  liberal  education,  and 
bear  a  fair  character,  the  risk  of  success 
or  failure  should  be  left  with  himself; 
and  if  he  be  guilty  of  gross  professional 
misconduct,  it  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  think  of  applying  a  remedy. 


ivcbicfo^. 


On  Diseases  of  the  Jaws  ;  tvith  a  Brief 
Outline  of  their  Siiryicul  Anatomy, 
and  a  Description  of  the  Operations 
for  their  Extirpation :    with  Cases. 
Bv       Richard       O'Shaughxessy, 
F.R.C.S.E.    Calcutta,  1844.  pp.  100. 
MR.O'Shaughnessy's  memoir,  although 
not  professing  to  convey  any  very  novel 
views,  contains  several  useful  practical 
suggestions  upon  minor  points  ;  and  is 
illustrated    by    some   very    important 
cases.      It  is  written  in  the  style  in. 
which   really    good    surgeons   almost 
invariably  write,  in  a  plain,  concise, 
unaffected,  and  straight  forwardmanner. 
The  following  remarks  are  valuable. 
"  It  sometimes  happens  thatan  abscess 
forms  on  the  side  of  the  inferior  maxilla, 
either  internally,  between  the   cheek 
and  gums,  or  externally,  near  the  sym- 
phisis of  the  chin,  or  on  the  side  of  the 
bone  close  to  its  angle.      This  is  at 
first  frequently  taken  to  be  a  common 
collection    of    matter,    which,    when 
opened,   and  emptied,  is  expected  to 
heal  in  the  usual   way,  but   a  sinus 
forms,    and    continues    to    discharge 
through  a  fistulous  opening.      If  the 
patient  happens  to  apply  to  a  medical 
man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
this   disease,    the   chances   are  he    is 
subjected   to  a  variety   of  treatment, 
for   scrofula,  caries   of    the  jaw,    &c. 
when,  by  merely  exti'acting  a  tooth,  it 
might  be  cured  in  a  few  days.      The 
crowded    state    of     the   teeth    causes 
inflammation   in  the  periosteum   and 
sockets  of  these  bodies,  and  until  room 
is  made   by  extracting  one  of  them, 
the  discharge  continues.      These   ab- 
scesses generally  form  in  persons  about 
the  age  of  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
four,  when  the  wisdom  teeth  are  coming 
forward.     It  is  not  in  general  of  much 
consequence  which  of  the  teeth  in  the 
neighbourhood  of    the  fistula  is   ex- 
tracted, but,   whether   the  teeth  are 
sound  or  unsound,  one  must  be  taken 
out    before  the  discharge    of    matter 
ceases,  which  it  usually  is  found  to  do 
in  a  day   or  two  after  the   tooth  is 
drawn,  although  it  may  have  existed 
for  years  previously."     (P.  24.) 

In  cases  of  this  description  the 
abscess  should  always,  if  possible,  be 
opened  from  within,  as  an  external 
incision  usually  gives  rise  to  a  tedious 
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sinus  which,  upon  healing,  leaves  an 
unsightly  cicatrix,  depressed  and 
adherent  to  the  bone. 

In  describing  the  operation  of  ex- 
cising the  upper  jaw,  the  author  sa3's, 
"  No  matter  how  large  the  tumor,  and 
how  great  the  consequent  distension 
of  the  cheek  may  have  been,  I  re- 
commend most  strongly  that  no  portion 
of  the  skin  of  the  face,  if  healthy,  be 
cut  away.  It  almost  invariably  con- 
tracts to  very  nearly,  if  not  completely, 
its  natural  dimensions,  and  if  any  of 
it  has  been  removed  with  the  tumor, 
no  matter  how  small  that  portion  may 
be,  the  want  of  skin  enough  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  complained  of,  when 
the  cure  is  completed,  than  of  there 
being  too  much,  if  the  whole  has  been 
left."     (P.  50.) 

In  speaking  of  dividing  the  bone 
near  the  angle  in  amputating  a  portion 
of  the  lower  jaw,  he  says,  "  the  surgeon 
should  satisfy  himself  well,  before  he 
proceeds  to  divide  the  bone  in  this 
situation,  that  it  is  perfectly  sound: 
as  he  will  find,  should  he  make  a 
mistake,  and  divide  diseased  bone, 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  disarticulating 
the  condyle  when  once  he  removes  the 
lever  by  which  the  jaw  may  be  de- 
pressed, and  the  coronoid  process 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  knife, 
as  the  temporal  muscle  draws  it  far  up 
under  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  olfers 
powerful  resistance  to  its  descent,  so 
that  such  an  error  may  cause  great 
delay  and  apparent  bungling  in  the 
operation." 

"  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  cut 
through  the  lip  to  expose  these  tumors, 
(of  the  lower  jaw),  and  when  that 
can  be  avoided  I  tliink  a  great  object 
is  gained,  as  more  or  less  deformity,  or 
at  least  disagreeable  expression,  is 
almost  invariably  produced  by  wound- 
ing the  red  margin  of  the  lip." 

The  following  is  good  :  next  to  the 
preservation  of  life  and  limb,  (he  highest 
aim  of  the  operating  surgeon  is  to  devise 
means  of  guarding  his  patients  against 
the  endurance  of  unnecessary  pain. 
"Many  surgeons  recommend  tliat  the 
tooth  or  teeth  which  require  removal, 
to  admit  of  the  application  of  the  saw, 
should  be  extracted  either  the  day 
preceding  the  operation,  or  immediately 
before  its  commencement,  but  I  think 
the  patient  is  less  likely  to  feel  the 
full  extent  of  that  painful  proceding, 
while  smarting    from  other    wounds, 


and  therefore  I  prefer  deferring  it  (ill 
I  am  about  to  cut  through  the  bone." 

The  author  relates  five  cases  in  all 
of  which  he  operated  with  success. 
In  the  first  the  superior  maxilla  was 
removed  for  a  fibro-cartilaginous  tumor, 
weighing  four  pounds,  which  had 
begun  to  form  only  a  year  previously. 
The  patient,  a  young  Hindoo  man, 
appears  to  have  done  well  after  the 
operation,  but  the  report  is  not  con- 
tinued after  the  eleventh  day.  The 
second  details  a  similar  operation  per- 
formed upon  a  native  boy,  II  years  of 
age.  The  external  wound  had  nearly 
healed  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
operation,  and  the  cavity  within  was 
rapidly  filling  up  with  healthy  granu- 
lations. In  performing  this  operation 
!Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  finds  that  one 
external  incision  is  sufficient :  the 
direction  of  this  must  of  course  be 
varied  according  to  the  form  of  the 
tumor:  in  one  it  was  made  as  follows: 
"from  the  zogomatic  arch,  over  the 
malar  bone,  then  down  the  cheek  and 
through  the  commissure  of  the  lips 
into  the  mouth.  In  the  third  case, 
where  the  tumor  was  not  larger  than 
a  hand-ball,  the  author  determined  on 
removing  merely  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  antrimi,  and  with  it  the  fibro- 
cartilaginous growth.  He  describes 
the  manner  in  which  he  accomplished 
this  as  follows : — 

"  I  made  an  incision  from  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  upwards  and  backwards, 
over  the  tumor,  about  two  inches  in 
length  ;  this  enabled  me  to  lay  bare 
the  bone,  and  then  I  had  little  difficulty 
in  cutting  through  it,  round  the  base 
of  the  tumor,  with  strong  scissors. 
I  next  sliced  it  off  with  a  scalpel,  and 
when  the  whole  was  removed,  I  scraped 
the  internal  lining  of  the  antrum,  to 
which  the  substance  strongly  adhered. 
The  wound  was  dressed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the 
woman  left  the  Dispensary  quite  well." 

In  the  fourth  case  the  entire  right  half 
of  the  lower  jaw  was  removed,  being 
generally  affected  with  spina  ventosa. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  operation 
arose  from  the  obstacle  which  the 
tumor  presented  to  the  separation  of 
the  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle 
from  the  coronoid  process.  The  patient 
had  not  a  single  disagreeable  symptom 
after  the  operation. 

The  fifth  case  was  one  of  enormous 
osteo-sarcomatoas  enlargement  of  the 
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lower  jaw  in  a  native  man  about  forty 
years  of  age.  In  operating  the  author 
cut  through  the  bone  on  the  left  side 
about  an  inch  anterior  to  its  angle, 
and  disarticulated  the  right  condyle 
from  its  socket.  Upon  dividing  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  the  accident 
which  is  usual  in  such  cases  occurred, 
the  tongue  was  suddenly  retroverted 
into  the  fauces,  causing  much  distress 
and  struggling.  This  lasted,  however, 
but  a  few  seconds,  and  it  was  not  found 
necessary  to  transfix  tlie  tongue  with 
a  hook  as  practised  by  most  surgeons. 

The  report  is  dated  ten  weeks  after 
the  performance  of  the  operation.  The 
wound  was  then  closed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  small  fistula  upon 
the  side  of  the  throat  communicating 
with  the  mouth.  The  condition  of 
the  face  was  not  described,  but  it  is 
stated  that  ihe  man  was  comparatively 
in  perfect  comfort,  and  could  eat  and 
drink:  wesupposeby meansofatubeand 
funnel  which  he  made  use  of  soon  after 
the  operation.  Tumors  of  the  above 
descriptions  appear  to  be  of  more 
common  occurrence  among  the  natives 
of  India  and  China  than  with  us,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  large  solid 
growths  are  sometimes  produced  in 
those  people  is  very  extraordinary. 

On  the  Power  of  tlie  Soul  over  the 
Bodif,  considered  in  relation  to  Health 
and  Morals.  By  George  Moore, 
M.D.  London,  1845.  8vo.  pp.  305. 
Longman  and  Co. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  work,  al- 
though it  is  likely  to  please  only  a  cer- 
tain class  of  readers,  i.  e.  those  who 
have  the  inclination  or  leisure  to  turn 
their  minds  to  metaphysical  subjects, 
and  to  contemplate  the  singular  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  the  imma- 
terial and  material  parts  of  our  frame. 
It  has  often  been  objected  to  medical 
studies  that  they  tend  to  materialism  or 
atheism,  but  that  this  is  a  popular 
error  is  proved  by  numerous  examples 
— we  may  point  among  others  to  the 
late  Dr.  Abercrombie  of  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  Hcberden,  and  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us.  The  writings  of  the 
former  on  various  psychological  sub- 
jects must  be  well  known  to  most  of 
our  readers.  They  have  stamped  him 
with  the  highest  character  both  as  a 
man  and  as  a  philanthropist.  His 
reputation  as  a  physician  needs  no  en- 
comium from  us. 


Any  formal  review  of  Dr.  Moore's 
work  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  a 
medical  periodical.  The  author  has 
treated  in  a  very  clear  and  intelligible 
manner  numerous  metaphysical  sub- 
jects :  such  as  the  connexion  of  the 
mind  with  the  body— of  the  senses  with 
the  mind— of  the  faculties  of  atten- 
tion, volition,  and  abstraction — of  the 
induence  of  the  mind  on  disease,  and 
of  the  psychological  conditions  under 
which  insanity  is  likely  to  show 
itself.  While  he  is  inclined  to  a  be- 
lief in  mesmerism,  he  is  a  decided  oppo- 
nent of  phrenology.  'We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage  as  a  specimen  of  his 
anti-phrenological  views  : — 

"According  to  the  newest  fashion  of 
phrenology,  it  is  asserted  that  intellect 
and  emotion,  which  imply  will,  ope- 
rate through  the  brain  as  developed  in 
the  front  of  the  head  ;  and  that  will, 
associated  with  intellect,  emotion,  and 
instinctive  propensity,  acts  upon  the 
little  brain  behind,  and  part  of  the 
spinal  cord,  so  as  to  excite  muscular 
motion  and  expression.  These  con- 
clusions may  perhaps  have  been  de- 
monstrated, yet  all  we  can  infer  from 
such  presumed  facts  is,  that  the  instru- 
ments or  organs  merely  constitute  the 
media  of  communication  between  the 
world  without  and  the  world  within — 
the  material  creation  and  the  spiritual. 
Facts  are  really  best  explained  by  sup- 
posing a  unity  of  all  the  senses  with 
the  brain,  and  that  the  spirit,  or  per- 
ceptive and  willing  power,  has  faculties 
superadded,  which  are  in  correspon- 
dence with  different  portions  of  the 
brain,  and  therefore  capable  of  being 
acted  upon  by  it  and  acting  with  it. 
But  how  do  some  phrenologists  ac- 
count for  the  operation  of  compound 
motives,  such  as  we  often  feel  ?  They 
say  it  is  done  by  a  sort  of  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  organs  — by  a  board  of 
control  I  As  Abernethy  used  to  say- 
'  Pho,  pho,  if  they  go  to  a  board  of  con- 
trol, I  am  content.'  They  thereby  at 
once  declare  the  necessity  of  a  presiding 
and  individual  intelligence,  endowed 
with  various  faculties  as  the  properties 
of  one  being,  subject  to  pain  or  plea- 
sure, repugnance  or  desire,  according 
as  the  objects  presented  to  the  mind 
through  the  senses  are  adapted,  or 
otherwise,  to  these  faculties  or  endow- 
ments, which  are  all  associated  with 
the  will,  in  as  far  as  they  are  all  con- 
nected with  a  sense  of  the  agreeable 
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or  disagreeable,  and  their  very  exercise 
consists  in  seeking  the  one  and  avoid- 
ing the  other."  p.  68. 

We  shall  only  add,  that  the  work 
contains  numerous  interesting  illustra- 
tions of  the  influence  of  the  mind  over 
the  body,  some  of  which  we  shall  pro- 
bably occasionally  transfer  to  our 
pages. 


i^rocrcDmgS  of  ^ocicticg. 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  June  10th,  1845. 
Mr.  C-esar  Hawkins  in  the  Chair. 

liarge  opening  into  the  anterior  part  of  the 
Urethra,  caused  ly  Sloughing,  and  at- 
tended by  considerable  loss  of  substance, 
successfully  treated  by  Operation  ;  ivith 
Remarks  and  illustrative  Drawings.  By 
P.  Le  Gros  Clark,  Assistant-Surgeoa 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

The  author  commences  his  paper  by  point- 
ing out  the  difficulty  of  curing  urinary  fis- 
tulse  generally,  but  much  more  especially  so 
those  which  are  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
urethra  anterior  to  the  scrotum.  Tn  illus- 
tration of  these  remarks  he  quotes  the  opi- 
nions and  experience  of  Prof.  Dieffenbach, 
■who  had  been  repeatedly  foiled  in  his  at- 
tempts to  cure  even  small  fistulse  in  this 
position,  before  he  ultimately  succeeded. 
The  author  then  refers  to  the  various  modes 
of  treatment  which  had  been  adopted  in 
these  cases,  and  gives  the  palm  to  that 
■which  consisted  in  renewing  the  lost  struc- 
ture by  a  plastic  operation.  This  part  of 
the  subject  was  further  illustrated  by  refe- 
rence to  Professor  Dieffenbach 's  practice,  as 
the  author  acted,  in  his  own  case,  on  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  Berlin  professor, 
though  he  deviated  in  the  mode  of  carrying 
it  into  effect ;  this  princiijle  consists  in  ex- 
tending, as  much  as  possible,  the  surface  by 
■which  adhesion  might  take  place. 

The  subject  of  the  operation,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  was  a  wine-porter,  who  had 
permanent  stricture,  for  which  he  was  ope- 
rated on  by  Mr.  Clark  in  July  last ;  but 
being  of  intemperate  habits,  and  not  very 
good  constitution,  he  had  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle,  followed  by  sloughing  of 
the  scrotum  and  penis,  which,  after  the 
healing  process  was  completed,  left  an  aper- 
ture in  the  uretlira  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  and  occupying  a  small  portion  of  the 
scrotal  division  of  the  passage,  and  extend- 
ing  forwards  for  a    considerable   distance 


anterior  to  it.  The  following  were  the  steps 
of  the  operation  for  the  closure  of  this  open- 
ing. A  small  inverted  portion  of  skin  ■was 
first  dissected  out  from  the  scrotal  extremity 
of  the  fistula ;  four  incisions  -were  then  made, 
two  of  which  extended  downwards  and  out- 
wards over  the  scrotum,  and  the  other  two 
upwards  and  outwards  on  the  sides  of  the 
penis  ;  a  lateral  flap  was  thus  marked  out 
on  each  side,  which  was  then  dissected  up ; 
and  the  two  being  brought  together,  surface 
to  surface,  over  the  fistulous  opening,  were 
maintained  in  that  position  by  lateral  splints 
of  leather,  and  sutures  passed  through  the 
latter  and  the  skin.  A  semilunar  incision 
was  then  made  on  each  side,  to  relieve  the 
anticipated  tension  when  swelling  came  on. 
A  full-sized  gum  elastic  catheter,  which  had 
been  passed  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  operation,  was  left  in  the  bladder. 

Adhesion  took  place  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  flaps,  except  at  two  points, 
one  being  at  the  scrotal  extremity  of  the 
fistula,  the  other  between  the  lateral  sup- 
ports :  these  were  freely  touched  with  caus- 
tic, and  soon  closed.  A  small  portion  of  the 
margin  of  one  flap  sloughed.  The  operation 
was  performed  in  November ;  and  at  the 
present  date  (June  10th),  the  patient  conti- 
nues to  pass  his  water  freely,  and  in  a  full 
stream.  There  is  no  contraction  of  the 
penis,  or  any  part  of  the  passage,  and  the 
cicatrix  is  scarcely  visible.  The  perineal 
opening  still  allows  of  the  occasional  escape 
of  a  drop  of  urine. 

Mr.  Clark,  in  reference  to  the  remarks 
contained  in  the  paper,  stated  that  it  was 
now  three  months  since  the  operation  had 
been  performed.  The  patieut  had  recently 
come  under  his  observation.  He  now  passed 
his  water  freely  and  naturally,  and  the  parts 
subjected  to  the  operation  had  so  far  reco- 
vered their  original  appearance,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  discover  that  any  operation  had 
been  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Blizzard  Curling  had  seen  the 
patient  the  day  before,  and  could  confirm  the 
statement  respecting  the  appearances  which 
the  parts  presented.  The  opening  in  the 
perineum  still,  however,  was  not  quite 
closed,  but  the  few  drops  of  water  which  oc- 
casionally dribbled  from  it  during  mictu- 
rition was  attended  with  but  little  incon- 
venience. 

Mr.  AcTON  believed  he  was  right  in  attri- 
buting to  the  author  of  the  paper  the  opinion 
that  the  stricture  and  fistulous  opening  were 
the  result  of  the  injections,  rather  than  of 
the  chronic  inflammations,  for  the  cure  of 
which  the  injections  were  employed.  He 
trusted  this  opinion  would  not  give  currency 
to  such  a  belief  generally,  as  it  tended  to 
raise  prejudices  regarding  injections  which 
were  unfounded.    He  thought  the  case  under 
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iSonsideration  illustrated  the  correctness  of 
his  remarks  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Venereal 
Disease,  that  we  were  not  to  expect  to  re- 
medy fistula  in  these  situations  by  one  single 
operation,  but  that  we  could  only  look  for 
.jiuccess  after  repeated  applications  of  the 
knife  and  caustic,  as  he  had  frequently  seen 
exemplified  in  M.  Ricord's  cases. 

Mr.  Clark,  in  respect  to  injections,  ob- 
served, that  his  remarks  went  to  show  that 
injurious  results  followed  their  use,  when 
injudiciously  and  ignorantly  employed,  and 
not  when  they  were  used  under  the  direction 
of  medical  men.  When  used,  as  in  this  case, 
by  the  patient  himself,  they  were  probably 
of  too  great  a  strength,  and  stricture  did  en- 
sue. He  inquired  the  experience  of  mem- 
bers generally  on  this  point,  and  expressed 
his  belief  that  injections  were  now  generally 
abandoned  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  iu 
our  hosijitals. 

The  President  inquired  whether,  in  M. 
Ricord's  cases,  the  parts  were  brought  to- 
gether by  their  edges,  or,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  at  their  surfaces  ? 

INIr.  Acton  had  seen  the  operation  per- 
formed in  a  variety  of  ways ;  the  most  suc- 
cessful, however,  being  that  detailed  and 
figured  by  M.  Ricord,  in  his  Clinique  Ico- 
nographique,  in  which  an  artificial  opening 
was  first  made  into  the  membranous  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  immediately  behind  the 
bulb,  the  urine  being  allowed  to  pass  off 
through  a  gum  elastic  tube  fixed  in  the 
opening ;  the  edges  of  the  fistula  situated 
anteriorly  to  the  artificial  opening  were  then 
pared  and  brought  together  by  means  of  pins, 
or  a  bougie  introduced  into  the  urethra. 
The  fistulous  opening  closed  after  repeated 
applications  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  in  three 
or  four  months  the  artificial  opening  was 
allowed  to  heal,  which  it  did  most  spee- 
dUy. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Hampstead,  had  in  the 
army  employed  injections  in  thousands  of 
cases,  and  had  never  known  any  bad  result 
follow  their  employment,  though  he  had  op- 
portunities of  watching  the  patients  for  a 
very  long  period  after.  In  the  inflamma- 
tory stage,  watery  injections  of  digitalis,  or 
a  mixture  of  laudanum,  or  tincture  of  digi- 
talis and  water,  were  commonly  employed  ; 
in  the  later  stages,  stimulating  agents  were 
resorted  to. 

Mr.  Clark  said,  he  had  confined  his  ob- 
servations to  the  use  of  injections  injudi- 
ciously, and  Mr.  Davis  explained  that  his 
remarks  had  reference  to  the  subject  gene- 
rally, and  not  to  Mr.  Clark's  case. 

Mr.  Stanley  thought  the  paper  of  im- 
portance, as  illustrating  the  practicability  of 
carrying  out  the  principles  promulgated  by 
Dieffenbach.  Many  cases,  which  he  had 
seen  years  ago,  had  those  principles  been 
known,  might  have  been  remedied.     He  re- 


lated the  case  of  a  girl,  who  had  lost  part  of 
her  under  lip,  from -mercury,  in  whom  he 
remedied  the  defect  by  obtaining  a  portion 
of  skin  from  the  neck. 

Mr.  Brooke  said,  that  in  the  two  points 
in  which  the  operation  failed  of  success,  it 
was  likely  that  the  use  of  the  bead  suture 
would  have  succeeded.  This  suture  he  had 
already  placed  before  the  Society.  In  Mr. 
Clark's  case,  the  vitality  of  the  patient  was 
evidently  at  a  low  ebb,  and  a  slight  degree 
of  pressure  would  be  sufficient  to  interfere 
with  the  circulation,  and  produce  mortifica- 
tion. This  effect,  it  would  appear,  had  been 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  bits  of 
leather  and  platina  wire,  in  the  present  case. 
A  similar  result  toak  place  from  the  use  of  a 
pin  and  figure-of-eight  ligature  to  the  open- 
ing in  the  pericardium.  This  was  explained 
by  the  constriction  to  which  the  portion  of 
integument  between  the  pin  and  ligature 
were  subjected  during  the  process  of  repa- 
ration. 

Account  of  a  Case  of  Disscctinc/  Aneurism 
of  the  Aorta.  By  Theophilus  Thomp- 
son, M.D. 

A  gentleman,  45  years  of  age,  having 
suffered  for  some  hours  from  a  severe  attack 
of  abdominal  pain,  resembling  ordinary- 
colic,  after  slight  exertion  fell  down  in  a 
state  of  syncope.  The  author,  who  was 
called  in,  found  him  apparently  insensible, 
with  a  pallid  countenance  and  cold  extremi- 
ties, but  able  to  swallow.  Brandy  was 
freely  administered,  but  an  hour  elapsed 
before  the  pulse  became  perceptible  either 
in  the  wrist  or  the  cardiac  region.  The 
pulse,  when  first  observable,  was  only  15 
in  the  minute,  but  in  a  few  hours,  under 
the  use  of  stimulants,  it  gradually  rose  to 
100.  The  urinary  secretion  was  suppressed. 
With  the  restoration  of  the  circulation,  the 
intellectual  faculties  in  some  degree  revived. 
Two  days  after  the  fit  of  syncope,  the  circu- 
lation became  feeble,  the  extremities  cold, 
and  the  patient's  countenance  assumed  an 
appearance  of  wildness  and  weakness  cha- 
racteristic of  exhaustion.  With  these  indi- 
cations of  internal  hemorrhage,  an  extension 
of  dulness  on  making  percussion  in  the 
prsecordial  region  excited  the  suspicion  that 
blood  was  effused  into  the  pericardium. 
Death  occurred  suddenly  after  some  con- 
siderable muscular  efforts. 

On  making  an  examination  after  death, 
the  pericardium  was  found  distended  with 
blood,  which  was  pai-tly  coagulated.  The 
cellular  envelope  of  the  aorta  from  which 
the  blood  had  transuded  into  the  pericar- 
dium was  charged  with  coagulum. 

Half  an  inch  above  the  free  border  of  the 
posterior  valve  of  the  aorta  was  a  sigmoid 
rent,  nearly  an  inch  in  extent,  passing 
through  the  interaal  and  part  of  the  middle 
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coat  of  the  vessel.  The  blood,  having 
formed  a  new  channel  between  the  layers  of 
this  middle  coat,  had  extended  upwards, 
around  various  portions  of  the  circumference 
of  the  vessels,  to  the  carotids,  downwards  as 
far  as  the  origin  of  the  renal  arteries ;  and 
the  intruding  current  of  blood  had  torn 
away  the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  some  of 
the  intercostal  arteries  from  their  attachment 
to  the  aorta.  The  substance  of  the  left 
ventricle  was  thicker,  but  less  firm,  than 
natural.  The  calibre  of  the  aorta,  although 
larger  than  usual,  presented  no  special  or 
partial  dilatation.  The  inner  arterial  coat 
was  throughout  delicate  and  brittle  ;  that  of 
the  aorta  exhibited  atheromatous  deposits  in 
almost  every  part  excepting  that  in  which  the 
laceration  had  occurred. 

The  bladder  contained  a  little  urine,  which 
became  opaque  on  boiling.  The  kidneys 
■were  slightly  granulated.  The  author  attri- 
buted the  latal  event  to  the  action  of  an 
hypertrophied  heart — excited  by  paiu,  alarm, 
and  exertion — on  the  lacerable  arterial  tunics, 
this  friability  being  probably  owing  to  im- 
perfect nutrition,  the  consequence  of  disease 
in  the  coronary  arteries.  He  referied  to 
the  somewhat  rare  occurrence  of  escape  of 
blood  into  the  pericardium  without  rupture 
of  that  membrane,  as  explaining  the  gradual 
failure  of  the  powers  after  partial  amend- 
ment, and  considered  that  phenomena  such 
as  those  present  in  this  instance,  although 
somewhat  obscure,  were  sufficient  to  autho- 
rise a  suspicion  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
injury. 

Dr.  JisAFFRESON  regarded  the  case  re- 
lated as  an  uncommon  one.  He  briefly  de- 
tailed some  particulars  of  a  case  which  had 
lately  formed  the  subject  of  medico-legal 
inquiry.  The  patient  was  a  strong  healthy- 
looking  man,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who 
was  seized  suddenly,  on  returning  from  work, 
with  severe  pain  across  the  abdomen,  ex- 
tending to  the  back.  The  heart  and  chest 
were  unaffected.  He  had  picked  up  a  piece 
of  biscuit  on  his  return  home,  and  eaten  of 
it,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  labouring 
under  the  effect  of  some  corrosive  poison. 
As  the  symptoms,  however,  did  not  warrant 
such  an  opinion,  he  was  treated  for  spasm, 
the  result  of  the  passage  of  gall-stones.  The 
pulse  was  unaffected.  The  pain  continued 
during  most  of  the  day,  and  towards  night 
signs  of  exhaustion  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves.  He  died  the  following  morning. 
The  pericardium  was  found  much  distended, 
and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  aneurism  ;  that  appear- 
ance arising  from  the  effusion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  between  the  coats  of  the 
aorta,  extending  from  the  arch  to  the  tho- 
racic portion  to  the  extent  of  six  or  seven 
inches.  Death  immediately  resulted  from 
an  ojiening  just  in  front  of  the  aortic  valves. 


through  which  the  blood  had  oozed,  aud 
distended  the  pericardium.  It  was  remark- 
able, that,  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
case,  the  state  of  the  circulation  did  not 
point  to  the  origin  of  the  mischief.  The  pain 
at  the  commencement  was  accompanied  by- 
vomiting. 

The  President  said,  that  cases  similar  to 
the  one  related  were  usually  under  the  care 
of  the  physician,  as  they  occurred  generally 
in  the  thoracic  aorta.  It  had  fallen  to  his 
lot,  however,  to  see  one  case  in  which  the 
abdominal  aorta  was  the  portion  of  the  vessel 
implicated.  The  subject  of  the  case  was  a 
woman  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  with  senile 
gangrene  of  the  toe.  Fourteen  days  before 
death,  a  painful  pulsating  tumor  presented 
itself  in  the  abdomen,  the  gangrene  extended 
up  the  leg  to  the  groin,  and  she  died.  A 
dissecting  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta 
was  found,  in  which  the  inner  membrane 
had  been  separated  through  its  entire  cir- 
cumference. The  canal  was  undiminished 
in  size  in  consequence  of  dilatation  of  the 
outer  coat.  The  edges  of  two  or  three  aper- 
tures which  existed  were  very  ragged. 

Dr.  Jeaffreson  said,  that  there  was  no 
atheromatous  deposit  in  his  case,  unless,  in- 
deed, in  a  very  early  stage.  The  coronary 
arteries  were  healthy  ;  the  heart  hyper- 
tro])hied. 

Dr.  Peacock  said,  that  three  cases  of 
dissecting  aneurism  of  the  aorta  had  come 
under  his  notice.  Two  of  these  were  re- 
ported in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Me- 
dical Journal,  the  third  by  Dr.  Henderson. 
Two  were  similar  to  those  before  the  Society, 
in  the  other  a  completely  new  canal  had 
been  formed  ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  disease 
ajjpeared  to  have  existed  for  a  long  period, 
not,  as  was  usually  the  case,  for  only  a  few 
hours.  The  symptoms  diagnosticating  this 
lesion  were,  the  occurrence  of  sudden  faint-- 
ing,  a  subsequent  rallying,  and  a  suddenly 
fatal  termination.  It  usually  affected  the 
thoracic  aorta,  near  to  its  arch,  but  he  had 
seen  one  case  in  which  the  vessel  was  aflected 
in  its  abdominal  division.  Laennec's  first 
case  of  this  kind  was  in  the  abdomen.  The 
aneurism  was  usually  situated  between  the 
lamellae  of  the  middle  coat,  and  not  be- 
tween the  middle  and  outer  coats.  Cases 
illustrative  of  this  were  on  record,  and  a 
preparation  exhibiting  it  was  in  the  College 
of  Surgeons'  Museum.  Mr.  Guthrie  had 
described  a  case  in  wliich  the  aneurism  was 
situated  between  the  lamelUe  of  the  middle 
coat,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  fibres  from 
the  outer  coat. 

Dr.  Maclo(jghlin  referred  to  a  case 
which  had  occurred  in  a  soldier  many  years 
since,  and  was  published  in  the  Glasgow 
Medical  Journal.  The  man  was  suddenly 
seized  with  syncope,  and  was  restored  by 
frictions  of  opium,  and  other  stimuli.     He 
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had  a  tooth  extracted  two  days  afterwards  ; 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  operation  he 
gave  a  loud  scream,  and  fell  into  a  state  re- 
sembling apoplexy,  from  which  he  sunk  in 
twenlj-  minutes.  The  pericardium  was 
found  full  of  blood,  and  the  aorta,  near  its 
Tulves,  ruptured  through  two-thirds  of  its 
circumference,  the  ruptured  edges  being 
quite  smooth.  The  aorta  was  ecchymosed  ; 
the  aneurism  occupied  a  space  between  the 
middle  and  outer  coats.  There  was  no  athe- 
romatous deposit.  The  preparation  was  in 
the  museum  at  Fort  Pitt.  The  symptoms 
in  this  case  were  syncope,  severe  pain,  and 
sickness. 

Case  of  Circumscribed  Arteritis.  By  Ro- 
bert Druitt,  Esq.  Surgeon,  London. 
Communicated  by  Wm.  Fergusso.v,  Esq. 
The  patient,  a  young  man  aged  22,  subject 
to  a  violent  and  irregular  action  of  the 
heart,  following  acute  rheumatism  in  his 
youth,  during  recovery  from  an  attack  of 
acute  dysentery,  found  on  awaking  in  the 
morning  his  right  arm  cold  and  benumbed, 
and  he  was  unable  to  keep  it  warm.  The 
author  on  visiting  him  was  unable  to  feel  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  found  the  arm  cold 
and  flaccid.  The  subclavian  and  axillary 
arteries  beat  most  forcibly  ;  and  on  tracing 
the  latter  downwards,  he  found  that  at  one 
spot,  just  where  it  becomes  brachial,  it  felt 
enlarged  and  solid,  and  was  tender  to  the 
touch.  Down  to  this  spot,  which  was  about 
an  inch  in  extent,  the  pulsation  was  as 
strong  as  possible  ;  but  here  it  ceased  ab- 
ruptly ;  and  below  it  there  was  not  the 
least  pulsation  in  any  of  the  arteries  of  the 
limb.  The  arm  was  kept  wrapped  up  and 
at  rest.  During  the  ensuing  week  the 
warmth,  feeling,  and  strength  gradually  im- 
proved. He  afterwards  went  out  of  town 
for  a  fortnight,  and  on  his  return  the  circu- 
lation was  completely  restored.  The  axil- 
lary and  brachial  arteries  were  pervious 
throughout,  and  the  pulse  was  beating  as  at 
the  other  wrist. 

The  author  believes  the  cause  of  the  above 
related  phenomena  to  have  been  a  subacute 
bflammation  of  a  portion  of  the  artery,  with 
eflFusion  of  lymph  from  its  inner  surface, 
and  slight  coagulation  of  blood.  Cases  of 
this  disease  are  not  uncommon;  but  the 
lUthor  never  met  with  a  case  in  which  the 
fFusion  was  absorbed,  and  the  canal  of  the 
irtery  restored. 

The  President  regarded  the  case  as  im- 
perfect, as  it  omitted  to  state  the  exact  time 
it  which  the  circulation  was  restored. 

B.  G.  Babixgton,  M.D.  F.R.S.  has 
ieen  elected  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society, 
in  the  place  of  the  late  Dr.  Theod.  Gordon. 

The  next  and  last  meeting  of  the  present 
lession,  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  the  24th 
nstant. 


P?o0pital  ilcjpotts. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Caxe  of  Pistol-shut  Wound,   in  which  the 

balls  perforated  the  diaphrarjm  and  left 

lung  in  tivo  places,  vith  the  post-mortem 

examination.  [Reported  by  Mr.  Cleave- 

LAND.] 

set.   51,   admitted  into  Accident 

Ward,  No.  19,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Key, 
May  7th,  1845. 

He  is  an  unmarried  man,  of  pale  and  hy- 
pochondriac expression  of  countenance,  with 
low  retreating  forehead,  and  mouth  drawn 
to  the  right  side  :  by  occupation  a  law- 
writer,  but  for  the  last  two  years  has  had  no 
situation,  and  has  lived  in  an  almost  desti- 
tute manner.  During  the  six  months  im- 
mediately previous  to  his  admission  he  has 
been  in  an  exceedingly  low  melanclioly  state, 
and  freejuently  manifested  symptoms  of 
mental  aberration. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  he  had  an  attack  of 
paralysis  of  the  left  side,  attended  with  en- 
tire loss  of  vision,  and  deafness  of  the  left 
eye  and  ear,  from  which  he  has  never  reco- 
vered in  the  slightest  degree. 

He  was  brought  to  the  hospital  about  11 
p.  M.,  in  a  cold,  wet,  and  nearly  exhausted 
condition,  with  the  history  that  he  had  shot 
himself  about  half  an  hour  before,  with  a 
pistol  containing  four  bullets.  He  was 
placed  in  bed,  and  on  examination,  there 
apjieared  an  oval  contused  wound,  nearly  an 
inch  in  length,  and  situate  about  two  inches 
and  half  to*  the  left  of  the  sternum  over  the 
sixth  rib. 

There  were  considerable  ecchymosis  and 
discolouration  around  the  seat  of  injury,  and 
midway  between  the  angle  of  the  rib  and  the 
spine  was  a  firm  and  tense  tumor,  as  large 
as  an  orange.  Some  dark  unhealthy-looking 
blood  was  trickling  from  the  wound,  the 
quantity  of  which  was  not  excessive,  but 
was  increased  by  making  pressure  from  the 
swelling  towards  the  aperture. 

"Warm  bottles  were  applied  to  the  patient's 
feet,  and  an  anodyne,  combined  with 
ammonia,  was  administered. 

May  8th. — He  has  been  very  restless,  and 
at  times  complained  of  great  pain  in  the 
side.  The  hemorrhage  has  been  rather  pro- 
fuse during  the  night.  Was  seen  to-day  by 
Mr.  Key,  who  thought  he  could  detect  some 
foreign  body  about  an  inch  to  the  vertebral 
side  of  the  angles  of  the  10th  and  11th  ribs, 
and  by  making  a  slight  incision,  he  removed, 
with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  common  dressing- 
forceps,  two  bullets  of  the  ordinary  size, 
very  tirmly  united  together.  Mr.  Key  now 
introduced  his  finger  into  the  original  wound 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  other  two 
bullets,   but  without  success  :    the  Gth  rib 
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was  found  completely  shattered,  and  a  sen- 
sation was  convej'ed  of  a  soft  unresisting 
pool,  which  he  did  not  think  fit  to  disturb. 

On  withdrawing  the  finger,  and  removing 
one  or  two  portions  of  fractured  bone,  a  gush 
of  air  apparently  escaped,  which  naturally 
led  to  the  idea  that  the  lung  was  wounded, 
but  a  slight  gurgling  continuing,  it  was  not 
deemed  improbable  that  it  arose  from  the 
costal  pleura  having  been  perforated,  and 
from  the  motion  of  the  chest  a  vacuum  was 
occasionally  formed. 

There  are  no  symptoms  of  pneumo-thorax 
elicited  by  the  ordinary  physical  signs.  The 
respiration  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lung  is 
feeble,  but  distinct.  He  has  had  no  hsemop- 
tysis.  The  decubitus  is  dorsal,  and  when 
he  .is  j)erfectly  quiet,  there  is  no  pain,  but 
on  taking  a  full  inspiration,  or  on  any  move- 
ment of  the  body,  he  complains  of  the  most 
acute  pain  about  the  seat  of  injury,  and  the 
oozing  from  the  aperture  is  increased.  The 
pulse  is  94,  regular,  feeble.  Number  of  re- 
spirations per  minute,  24.  He  feels  much 
inclined  to  dose.     Ordered — 

A  bread  poultice  to  be  applied  to  the 
wounds.     Diet,  beef-tea. 

He  has  slept  very  little  during  the  night, 
and  had  considerable  pain  occasionally  in  the 
left  side.  Has  expectorated  some  yellowish 
muco-purulent  sputa,  and  with  them  one 
pellet  only  of  dark  venous-looking  blood ; 
has  voided  a  free  quantity  of  healthy  urine. 
The  bowels  have  not  been  moved  for  two  or 
three  days.  Tongue  slightly  coated  with 
brown  fur,  but  moist ;  skin  natural ;  pulse 
90,  very  feeble  ;  number  of  respirations,  31. 
Complains  of  great  thirst.  On  examining 
the  chest,  there  are  found  slightly  increased 
resonance,  and  deficient  respiratory  murmur, 
but  the  latter  is  still  audible  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  lung.  Owing  to  the  great 
debility  of  the  patient,  and  the  pain  occa- 
sioned, the  examination  cannot  be  very  mi- 
nutely made.     Ordered — 

^.  01.  Ric.  jiv.  statim.     Jul.  Am,  Efferves. 
4ta  horis. 

A  bullet  was  found  to-day  near  the  spot 
where  the  act  was  committed,  corresponding 
to  the  two  removed. 

10th. — He  has  again  had  a  restless  night, 
and  about  the  same  amount  of  pain.  There 
has  been  no  return  of  the  haemoptysis,  but 
he  has  frequently  vomited  matter  of  a  dark 
coffee-ground  appearance.  The  oozing  from 
the  wound  has  been  rather  copious,  and  now 
has  an  offensive  smell :  it  seems  to  consist 
chiefly  of  blood  and  serum.  Bowels  freely 
open  ;  urine  voided  ia  fair  quantity.  The 
patient  gets  more  feeble,  and  is  at  times  quite 
incoherent.     Ordered — 

Carbon.  Terchlorid,  5j ;  Aquae,  §vj.  ft.  loti 
utend.     Pint  of  Porter. 


11th. — On  the  whole  he  has  had  a  more 
comfortable  night,  but  the  sickness  is  una- 
bated. Tongue  pretty  moist  •,  skin  cool ; 
pulse  100,  extremely  feeble  ;  number  of  re- 
spirations, 32.  He  was  removed  last  night 
to  another  bed,  when  a  copious  discharge  of 
blood  and  serum  commenced,  and  has  since 
continued.  Mr.  Cock  removed  this  morn- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  wadding  and 
other  extraneous  matter  from  the  original 
wound. 

12th. — Since  last  report  he  gradually  be- 
came more  feeble,  passed  a  sleepless  night, 
and  about  7  a.m.,  the  nurse  observed  that 
he  suffered  from  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. There  was  no  return  of  the  hccmop- 
tysis,  but  the  sickness  continued,  and  he 
died  at  five  minutes  after  one  a.m. 

Inspection,  twenty-four  hours  after  death. 
— The  left  side  of  the  thorax  was  considera- 
bly swollen,  discoloured,  and  emphysema- 
tous. On  reflecting  the  skin  over  the  seat 
of  injury,  a  dark  sloughing,  or  gangrenous 
and  clotted  surface,  as  large  as  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  which  emitted  a  highly  offen- 
sive foetor,  was  brought  into  view.  The 
sixth  rib  was  found  exceedingly  comminuted 
where  the  bullets  had  entered,  and  was  in- 
wrapping  a  piece  of  wadding.  The  fifth  and 
seventh  ribs  were  also  fractured.  A  sharp 
spiculum  of  bone  was  projecting  into  the  left 
lung,  which,  on  the  sternum  being  removed, 
presented  a  half  collapsed  appearance.  There 
was  an  old  and  firm  band  of  adhesion  just 
behind  the  left  nipple.  The  effusion  into 
the  left  pleural  cavity  was  scanty,  and  of  a 
thick  bloody  or  purulent  nature. 

The  right  lung  was  full  of  air.  The  heart 
small,  and  beginning  to  decompose. 

Diagram  of  the  track  of  the  ball. 
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On  reference  to  the  diagram,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  bullets  first  pierced  the  anterior 
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point  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung, 
which  was  in  a  ragged  and  sloughy  state  ; 
they  tben  passed  through  the  diaphragm, 
and  in  their  course  produced  a  deep  and 
ragged  furrow  across  the  upper  surface  of 
the  si)leen.  Next  they  produced  another 
and  more  ragged  perforation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  then  terminated  in  a  simple 
ball-track  through  the  posterior  base  of  the 
lung  about  an  inch  from  the  angle  of 
the  rib. 

There  was  no  trace  of  other  track  within  or 
without  the  ribs. 

There  was  no  blood  or  fluid  discovered  in 
the  abdomen,  but  there  was  considerable 
empliysema  about  the  stomach. 

On  examination  of  the  brain,  the  mem- 
branes were  found  to  contain  a  more  than 
usual  quantity  of  serum  ;  they  were  opaque, 
thickened,  and  indurated  at  the  base  of  the 
skull.  In  the  posterior  inferior  half  of  the 
grey  plane  of  the  corpus  striatum  of  the 
left  side,  there  was  a  large  old  watery  ca- 
vity of  vascular  web,  and  in  the  convolu- 
tions external  to  this,  which  were  atrophied, 
there  was  some  ochrey  serum,  and  all  around 
induration  of  substance.  The  right  pes  hip- 
pocampi was  irregular  within.  The  left  was 
dark  too,  cellular  and  watery  from  old 
changes,  and  in  the  centre  a  cavity. 

The  left  optic  nerve,  from  its  decussation 
forwards,  was  very  wasted  and  translucent. 

Remarks. — Mr.  Key,  at  his  visits  to  this 
patient,  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  forming 
a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  track  of  the  ball 
in  this  case,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  direct  evidence  of  the  lungs  having  been 
wounded.  For  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
not  any  bloody  sputum  had  been  expecto- 
rated, nor  was  there  any  emphysema  of  the 
surrounding  tissue.  Dr.  Addison,  after  a 
careful  auscultation,  pronounced  the  lung  to 
be  carrying  on  its  respiratory  function  ia  a 
normal  manner.  The  only  evidence  of  the 
lung  being  wounded  occurred  when  the 
broken  portions  of  the  rib  were  removed,  in 
one  slight  gush  of  air  from  the  aperture,  and 
which  never  recurred  either  when  he  took  a 
deep  inspiration,  or  coughed  with  violence. 
Dr.  Hennen  lays  perhaps  too  much  stress  on 
the  absence  of  blood,  as  indicating  the  inte- 
grity of  the  lung.  The  nature  of  the  wound 
made  by  a  bullet  causes  it  to  be  followed 
by  very  little  comparative  htemorrhage ; 
and  when  the  lung  happens  to  be  wounded, 
as  in  this  instance,  near  its  margin,  where 
the  blood-vessels  are  small  from  extreme 
subdivision,  but  little  bleeding  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  only  positive  evidence  that 
could  be  obtained  as  to  the  course  of  the 
ball,  whether  it  had  passed  around  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  chest,  or  in  a  direct  course 
through  the  thoracic  cavity,  might  have  been 
gathered  from  an  examination  of  the  eleventh 


rib,  opposite  to  which  the  balls  were  ex- 
tracted. If  the  rib  had  been  found  to  be 
splintered,  it  could  have  been  done  only  by 
a  ball  passing  through  the  cavity  ;  as  the 
ball  taking  a  circuitous  route  either  within 
the  cavity  or  on  the  outside  of  the  thorax, 
could  hardly  be  supposed  to  strike  the  ele- 
venth rib  with  sufficient  force  to  break  it. 
Such  an  examination,  however,  of  parts  in- 
jured by  shot,  is  properly  not  deemed  advi- 
sable, as  it  is  more  likely  to  injure  the  pa- 
tient by  disturbing  parts  than  lead  to  any 
thing  beyond  gratifying  the  surgeon's  curio- 
sity. One  of  the  most  singular  points  in 
the  case  is,  the  little  hfemorrhage  from  the 
spleen,  torn  as  it  was  pretty  deeply  on  its 
surface.  Its  contractile  tissue  most  pro- 
bably contained  bvit  little  blood  at  the  time 
it  received  the  wound  ;  and  the  man  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  cast  off  the  sloughs, 
which  in  all  probability  would  have  led  to  a 
fatal  hjemorrhage. 


INSPISSATED  OX  GALL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, — A  few  weeks  ago,  I  published  in 
the  Lancet,  the  result  of  some  observations 
on  the  beneficial  effect  of  ox  gall  in  obsti- 
nate constipation.  The  certainty  of  its  ope- 
ration on  indurated  clay-coloured  scybalse  ; 
the  unirritating  properties  of  the  substance 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  drastic  stimu- 
lating purgatives  generally  employed  ;  and 
the  universal  improvement  produced  by  it 
in  the  system  when  evidence  existed  of  de- 
ficiency of  the  natural  hepatic  secretion, 
lead  me  to  hope  that  the  remedy  will  even- 
tually supersede  our  present  means,  by 
coming  into  general  use.  Will  you  permit 
me,  therefore,  to  request  that  the  following 
form  for  inspissating  ox  gall  may  be  pub- 
lished in  the  pages  of  the  Gazette.'  An 
open  vessel,  containing  any  quantity  of  per- 
fectly recent  ox  gsll,  should  be  plunged  into  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  simmered 
until  the  bile  is  of  sufficient  consistence  to 
be  formed  into  pills.  It  should  be  fre- 
quently stirred  during  the  operation  to  pre- 
vent an  unequal  hardening  of  the  mass.  The 
addition  of  a  little  calcined  magnesia  will 
expedite  the  process.  If  carefully  prepared, 
it  will  keep  for  years,  and  when  required  for 
use  should  be  gently  warmed  before  the  fire. 

Two  drachms,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  hot 
water,  or  thin  gruel,  will  be  of  sufficient 
strength  for  enemata.  One  or  two  five- 
grain  puis  may  be  given  twice  or  thrice 
daily,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  Allnatt. 

Parliament  Street, 
June  16tli. 
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ON  SPERMATOZOA  IN  THE  FLUID  OF 
HVDROCELE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
SiR,_In  the  27th  Volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirur^i- 
cal    Society,    there    is   a    paper    by    Mr. 
Dalrymple,  in  explanation  of  the  occurrence 
of  spermatozoa  in  the  fluid  of  encysted  hy- 
drocele.    The  learned  author  endeavours  to 
establish  the  following  point,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  these  bodies  in  the  hydrocelic  fluid 
is  dependent  on  a  wound  either  of  the  vas 
deferens  or  some  of  the  tubuli  testis  :  and, 
in  confirmation  of  this  idea,  he  states,  that 
the  spermatic  cord  is  in  hydrocele  more  fre- 
quently found  in  front  of  the  tumor,  and 
spread  out  over  the  sac,   than  is  commonly 
imagined  :  in  support  of  which  opinion,  he 
adduces   the   authority   of  Scarpa  and   Le 
Dran.      There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  is 
occasionally,  though  not  frequently,  the  dis- 
position   of  parts.       Admitting    this  to  be 
proved,  are  we  justified  nevertheless  in  be- 
lieving that,  in  cases  where  spermatozoa  are 
found   in  the  fluid    of  the   hydrocele,    any 
■wound  of  the  vas  deferens  or  tubuli  testis 
has  occurred  ?     I   confess  I  much   doubt  it. 
What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
menon alluded  to  ?     I   cannot  but  believe 
that  the  explanation  is  simple  enough. 

Assuming  that  spermatozoa  are  living  ani- 
malcules, which  I  think  is  yet  not  proved 
satisfactorily,  they  must  be  regarded  never- 
theless as  a  secretion  from  the  blood  of  the 
spermatic  artery,  placed  in  a  position  favour- 
able for  their  perfect  development.  Now, 
in  cases  of  encysted  hydrocele,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  fluid  is  poured  out 
from  the  spermatic  artery ;  and  when  the 
artery  is  thus  secreting  the  serum  of  the  hy- 
drocele, what  is  there  to  prevent  at  the  same 
time  the  effusion  or  secretion  of  those  bodies 
which  under  circumstances  thus  favourable, 
become  evolved,  and  are  thus  perfected  into 
those  remarkable  bodies  to  which  the  term 
spermatozoa  is  given,  whether  correctly  or 
not  ?  The  explanation  thus  offered  requires 
no  alteration  in  the  natural  position  of  parts, 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  involve  the 
necessity  of  any  bungling  or  careless  sur- 
gery.— I  am, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Adams. 
31,  New  Broad  Street, 
June  14, 18*5. 


JWctJical  Jntdltgcnfc. 

THE  "  times"  on  the  RECENT  STATEMENT 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE 
OF  SURGEONS. 

The  "  Statement  relative  to  certain  parts 
of  the  Bill  for  regulating  the  profession  of 
Physic  and  Surgery  as  amended  in  Com- 


mittee," which  has  been  published  by  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  is  not 
to  be  passed  without  notice.     The  Council 
state  that  the  new  charter  and  bye-laws  of 
the  College  were  framed  in  conformity  with 
propositions  submitted  to  them  in  the  form 
of  "  Heads   of   a   Bill   for   regulating   the 
practice   of  Medicine   and    Surgery,"    and 
(though  it  is  not  distinctly  so  stated)  the 
inference  from  what  they  say  is  unavoidable, 
that  those  "  heads"  were  submitted  to  them 
by  or  from  Sir  J.  Graham.     "They  assented 
to  the  change  which  the  charter  effects  in 
the  constitution  of  the  College  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  measure  then  contemplated  for 
the  regulation  of  the  medical  profession," 
and  they  complain  that  the  amendments  of 
the  bill  differ  in  principle  from  the  original 
bill,    and    are    inconsistent    with    the    new 
charter  and  bye-laws.      It  is  evident  enough 
thatthe  Council  find  themselves  in  avery  awk- 
ward predicament.    Relying  on  the  Govern- 
ment for   acting  on    principle,   and  taking 
it  for  granted  that  what  was  proposed  by  the 
Home  Secretary  in  1843  would  be  his  rule 
of  conduct  in  184.=),  they  went  to  work  with 
their  new  charter  to  secure  to  themselves 
under  the  expected  act  as  close  a  monopoly 
of    surgical    practice    as    they    could    well 
manage;    and  having  "imagined"  that  any 
college  of  general   practitioners  was  to   be 
nothing  more  than  a  new  society  of  apothe- 
caries, "  they  cannot  help  expressing  their 
surprise,    that    without   any   official    com- 
munication  to  those  most  affected  by  it,  a 
new  college  is  about  to  be  established,  which 
is  intended  not  only  to  embrace  medicine, 
surgery,    and    midwifery,    but    to    be    co- 
ordinate in  professional  rank  and  importance 
with  the  existing  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Suro-eons."      By  "  those  most  affected  by 
it,"''the  Council" of  course  mean  themselves; 
and  so  it  seems  that  they  consider  that  Sir 
James  Graham  has  thrown  them  overboard, 
and  deems  it  sufficient  to  make  his  official 
communications  to    12,000,    instead   of   to 
21,  out  of  the  members  of  the  College! 
We  cannot  screw  ourselves  up  to  sympathize 
with  the  21.      Had  they  taken  our  advice, 
repeatedly  urged  upon  them  last  autumn, 
to  do  justice  t3  their  brethren,  they  would 
now    have   been    in   an    entirely    different 
position.      They  might  then  have  secured 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  College,  and  have 
effected  a  virtual  separation  between  those 
who  are  members  of  their  College  and  those 
who  are  merely  apothecaries  ;    but  the  con- 
temptuous tone  with  which  in  this  statement 
they    refer    to     the   general    practitioners, 
evidences   their   having   no   desire  to   take 
a  new  and  better  course.      What   do   the 
Council  mean  by  "  Apothecary"  being  the 
"  characteristic  designation"  of  the  general 
practitioners  ?      He  is  as  much  a  surgeon. 
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so  far  as  examination  and  diploma  are  con- 
cerned, as  any  one  of  themselves  ;  inasmuch 
as  he  has  passed  an  examination  to  which 
they  hare  not  submitted,  he  is  professionally 
more  highly  qualified  than  they.  The  logical 
ability  of  the  Council  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  notice,  and  they  have  now  given 
us  a  specimen  of  their  algebraic  accomplish- 
ments. S  +  A  =  A,  is  their  formula  for  the 
general  practitioner,  and  for  themselves 
S  =  A  +  S.  After  this  specimen  of  the 
mathematics  taught  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
we  hope  that  the  Council  will  publish  a 
new  edition  of  Hutton  as  an  appendix  to 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  value  of 
"pure"  surgery  had  an  illustration  in  Mr. 
Seton's  case,  and  when  the  inquest  is  con- 
cluded we  have  something  to  say  on  the 
difference  to  the  patient  between  "  pure" 
surgery  with  its  scalpel,  and  medical  sur- 
gery with  its  compress,  in  the  treatment 
of  aneurism.  At  the  head  of  medical 
surgery  we,  perhaps,  may  place  Mr, 
Abernethy,  remembering  his  repeated  de- 
nunciations of  the  use  of  instruments  except 
as  the  last  resort,  and  of  operations  wherever 
they  could  by  any  possibility  be  avoided  as 
"  the  opprobrium  of  surgery  ;"  but  during 
the  pendency  of  that  inquest  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  referring  to  the  evidence 
already  given  on  it,  as  containing  matter  of 
great  importance  at  the  present  juncture. 
A  more  instructive  case  as  to  the  necessity 
of  regularly  educating  surgeons  in  something 
beyond  mere  anatomy  and  dexterity  with 
the  knife,  could  scarcely  have  been  brought 
■under  the  notice  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  Council  object  to  the  new  college  having 
the  power  of  rejecting  at  their  examination 
a  candidate  who  has  been  passed  by  the 
preliminary  examiners  as  duly  qualified. 
They  fear  that  such  a  rejection  would  place 
the  surgical  examiners  at  the  joint  board  in 
a  "  degrading  position."  Can  they  have 
forgotten  the  "  degrading"  avowal  in  their 
notorious  letter,  that  they  have  conferred 
the  dii^loma  of  surgeon  on  "  professional 
paupers  and  persons  of  notoriously  bad 
character,  puiiers  and  vendors  of  nostrums 
and  secret  remedies,  and  the  writers  of 
indecent  advertisements?"  For  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public,  what  could  be  better 
than  that  those  examiners  should  be  deterred, 
by  the  fear  of  degradation,  from  palming 
off,  as  fully  qualified  surgoens,  men  possess- 
ing "  not  necessarily  more  than  that  amount 
of  information  and  skill  which  is  absolutely 
required  for  the  ordinary  exigencies  of 
surgical  ministrations?"  We  think  that 
the  Committee  of  the  National  Association 
are  too  well  satisfied  with  the  amended  bill, 
and  that  the  Council  apprehend  from  it 
some  consequences  injurious  to  themselves 
which  it  will  fail  to  produce;  but  we  must 
protest   against    its   being  ia    any   respect 


altered  to  suit  the  views  of  the  Council,  and 
we  must  still  urge  on  that  Committee  the 
importance  of  securing  to  the  fellows  of  the 
new  College  a  designation  which  shall  pre- 
serve to  them  their  ancient  and  honoured 
name  of  surgeon.  The  Council  admit  that 
under  the  bill  the  general  practitioner,  who 
will  have  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  two  distinct 
examinations,  each  embracing  surgery, 
before  he  can  be  admitted  to  practise,  will 
be  "completely  a  surgeon  in  all  his  func- 
tions, qualifications,  and  privileges  ;"  and 
there  cannot  therefore  be  any  doubt  of  the 
injustice  of  depriving  him  of  his  right  to  be 
known  by  that  name  which  is  now  conferred 
on  him  on  his  passing  the  mere  examinatioa 
of  the  College. 

What  effect  this  statement  will  have  on 
Sir  James  Graham  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  predict.  There  was  an  ominous  silence 
on  the  subject  last  Monday,  when  the  bill 
ought  to  have  been  committed ;  and  no 
official  announcement  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary's intentions  with  respect  to  it  has  been 
made.  The  celebrated  letter  of  the  Council 
so  thoroughly  exposed  the  impropriety  of 
intrusting  them  any  lunger  with  the  education 
of  the  surgeons  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
this  "  Statement"  so  clearly  shows  their 
eager  desire  to  prevent  there  being  that 
rivalry  which  is  essential  to  the  progressive 
improvement  of  this  education,  that  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  requires  any  alteration 
which  may  be  made  in  its  provisions  to  be 
of  a  character  opposed  to  those  required  by 
the  Council.  Whether  or  not  Sir  James 
Graham  may  escape  from  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  is  beset  by  throwing  up  the 
bill,  we  shall  probably  soon  know.  In  case 
he  should  du  so,  it  may  be  as  well  that  the 
general  practitioners  should  not  forget  that 
the  Council  have,  by  the  admissions  with 
which  their  statement  commences,  given  to 
their  members  at  large  an  indisputable  claim, 
to  such  an  amendment  of  the  last  charter  of 
the  College  as  shall  place  them  on  a  proper 
footing  with  the  arbitrarily  chosen  fellows. 
Let  this  be  done,  and  the  rejection  of  the 
bill  will  be  borne  by  the  large  majority  of 
the  members  as  far  from  an  unmitigated 
evil. 

XITRE  IN  AFRICA. 

A  VERY  important  discovery  has  been  lately 
made  of  extensive  deposits  of  the  nitrates  of 
potash  and  soda,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Angra  Pequena,  on  the  western  coast  of 
South  Africa.  Whether  they  will  suffice  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  nitre  (nitrate  of 
soda)  which  has  hitherto  been  derived  from 
Atacama,  in  South  America,  is  yet  unknown. 
These  salts  are  so  largely  employed  in  che- 
mistry, the  arts,  and  in  agriculture,  that  the 
discovery  of  new  deposits  nearer  to  Europe 
than  Ceylon  and  Peru,  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  benefit. 
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COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  IX  1842,  FROM 
SMALL-POX,  SCARLATINA,  AND  CHILD- 
BIRTH. 

The  mortality  in  1842  was  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  year.  The  mortality  by 
diseases  of  the  Zymotic  class  was  4062  in 
1842,  and  4049  in  1841  to  a  million  living. 
In  1840  it  was  4947. 


Small-pox  and  Scarlatina  present  the 
greatest  variations  in  the  five  years  over 
which  the  Abstracts  extend,  for  16,268 
persons  died  of  small-pox  in  1838,  and  2715 
in  1842.  The  epidemic  of  scarlatina  at- 
tained its  maximum  in  4840,  and  afterwards 
declined. 


Total  Deaths  registered  in 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

From  Small-pox  .     .     . 
From  Scarlatina  .     .     . 

16,268 
5,802 

9,131       10,434 
10,325       19,816 

6,368 
14,161 

2,715  1 
12,807 

Deaths  to  1,000,000  living. 

From  Small-pox  .     .     . 
From  Scarlatina  .     .     . 

1,101 
393 

604 
683 

679 
1,289 

408 
908 

172 
809 

The  reduction  in  the  mortality  from  small- 
pox since  1840  was  probably  the  result,  at 
least  in  part,  of  the  Vaccination  Act ;  which 
has  not,  however,  yet  effected  all  the  good 
that  may  be  anticipated,  as  an  epidemic  has 
since  1842  broken  out  in  the  metropolis, 
and  proved  fatal  to  great  numbers.  The 
deaths  in  France  from  small-pox  were  3317 
in  1842,  or  not  more  than  91  to  a  popu- 
lation of  1,000,000.  The  deaths  in  Austria 
from  small-pox  were  4619  in  1840,  5189  in 
1841,  and  4411  in  1842,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  21,571,594  ;  while  the  deaths  in 
England,  where  vaccination  was  discovered  by 
Jenner,  were  10,434  from  small-pox  in  1840, 
and  10,268  in  1838,  out  of  a  population 
under  16  millions  !  Diarrhica,  Dysentery, 
and  Cholera,  were  fatal  to  7622  persons, 
which  is  considerably  above  the  average, 
and  the  excess  may  be  ascribed,  perhaps,  to 
the  higher  temperature  of  the  year.  In- 
fiuenza,  on  the  contrary,  and  probably  for 
the  same  reason,  was  less  prevalent  than  in 


the  previous  year  ;  1659  deaths  were  referred 
to  that  head  in  184),  and  883  in  1842. 
Fifteen  deaths  from  Hydrophobia  occurred 
in  1842,  while  7  only  were  registered  ia 
1841  ;  but  24  persons  died  of  hydrophobia 
in  1838. 

The  deaths  from  Childl/irth  in  1842  were 
2687,  which  is  a  considerable  reduction  on 
the  mortality  of  the  four  previous  years. 
Many  deaths  caused  by  "  Childbirth"  are 
registered  under  the  several  diseases  which 
follow,  or  are  the  direct  result  of  that  state. 
It  is  not  uncommon,  upon  inquiry,  to  find 
that  a  case  simply  returned  as  "  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,"  or  inflammation  of 
some  other  part,  has  occurred  alter  child- 
birth, and  been  a  sequel  of,  or  concomitant 
disease  with,  "  Puerperal  Fever."  "Child- 
birth" should  be  invariably  registered  in 
such  cases,  as  well  as  the  secondary  diseases. 
The  ages  at  which  244  deaths  from  puerperal 
fever  occurred,  were — 


Ages. 

17-20     20—25  {  25-30     30-35     35—40 

40-45 

45-47 

Numbers     .1     15 

62           63 

48 

34 

18 

4 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  return  of 
deaths  from  this  cause  is  so  imperfect, 
and  that  wc  do  not  know  the  ages  of  the 
mothers  who  survived  childbirth." — Sid;th 
Report  of  Reg.  Gen.  1844. 

TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  DODD,  OF 
CHICHESTER. 

[We  extract  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  Sussex  Chronicle.  It  is  always  a  matter 
of  great  gratification  to  find  that  the  ardu- 
ous services  of  a  medical  j)ractitioner  thus 
meet  with  a  substantial  reward  after  a  long 
course  of  practice.  It  is  not  often  that  such 
rewards  are  distributed  among  members  of 
our  profession,  althougii  no  one  is  more 
called  upon  than  tlie  medical  practitioner  to 


I'ender  gratuitous  services,  to  his  own  loss 
and  discomfort.  Mr.  Dodd  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  our  pages,  and  we 
believe  him  to  be  eminently  deserving  of  this 
testimonial,  which  marks  the  estimation  in 
which  he  is  held  by  those  to  whom  he  has 
rendered  jirofessional  services.] 

Tentimonial  to  Mr.  Dodd,  late  Surgeon 
of  the  Chichester  Infirmary. — It  has  been 
to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  numerous  friends 
and  patients  of  this  excellent  surgeon,  in 
West  Sussex  and  East  Hampshire,  that 
during  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  com- 
j)ellcd  by  ill  health  to  withdraw  himself,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  the  active  duties  of 
his  jirofession.  We  are  happy  to  learn, 
however,    that    his    temporary    retirement 
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from  labours  that  were  too  great  for  his 
,  strength,  has  been  the  means  of  restoring 
i  his  strength  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to 
resume  Che  practice  of  his  profession  in 
a  le-y  extensive  field.  A  man  like  Mr. 
Dodd  could  not  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  scene  of  his  long  labours  without  re- 
ceiving from  the  community  which  he  had 
so  long  benefited,  some  mark  of  the  love  and 
respect  which  his  presence  had  inspired  and 
of  the  gratitude  which  his  departure  had  lett 
behind.     Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  his 

I  friends  and  well-wishers,  held  at  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Chichester  Literary  Philoso- 
phical Society,  on  the  5th  mstant,  a 
handsome  silver  inkstand,  with  an  ap- 
propriate inscription,  and  a  purse  of  gold, 
were  presented  to  him,  amid  the  mingled 
gratulations  and  regrets  of  his  numerous 
friends  of  Chichester  and  its  vicinity. 
These  sentiments  were  well  embodied  in  a 
feeling  speech  addressed  to  Mr.  Dodd  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  the  Rev. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  of  Wcstdean  House. 
This  poor  memorial,  Mr.  Harcourt  said, 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Dodd  as  a  testimony 
of  the  sincere  esteem  of  his  numerous  friends 
for  his  private  character,  as  well  as  of  their 
high  opinion  of  his  scientific  attainments  and 
professional  skill.  The  occasion  (he  added) 
gave  rise  to  emotions  of  pleasure,  chastened 
by  no  slight  pain.  Whilst  Mr.  Dodd  s 
friends  and  fellow  citizens  felt  sincere  gra- 
tification in  having  so  public  an  opportunity 
of  bearing  testimony  to  his  worth,  and  in 
thus  presenting  him  with  a  lasting  memorial 
of  their  affection  and  esteem,  they  could 
not  but  deeply  regret  the  departure  from 
the  city  of  one  who  for  many  years  had 
devoted  himself,  with  such  zeal  and  effect, 
to  the  promotion  of  the  good  of  its  insti- 
tutions and  the  best  interests  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  their  regret  was  enhanced 
by  the  cause  of  the  separation,  viz.  the  ill 
health  of  their  excellent  friend. 

»In  conferring  on  Mr.  Dodd  this  public 
mark  of  their  esteem,  the  citizens  of 
■jChichester  have  only  vindicated  the  charac- 
ter which  they  have  always  shewn— at  least 
within  our  knowledge,— viz.  a  readiness  to 
acknowledge  merit,  and  a  spirit  to  give 
unequivocal  evidence  to  the  world  that  they 
did  so.  We  believe  they  never  had  a  better 
cause  for  action  than  the  present  occasion. 
In  honouring  Mr.  Dodd  as  they  have  done, 
they  have  paid  homage  due  to  intellectual 
and  moral  worth  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and 
in  honouring  him  they  have  done  honour  to 
themselves. 


^elections  from  ^Journals. 


SEMEIOLOGY. 

ON  THE  COLOUR  OF  THE  VELUM  PAT.ATI  IN 
ICTERUS.       BY  J.  D.  LONJOX,  D.M.P. 

The  colour  of  the   mucous  membranes  in 
jaundice,  with  the  exception  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, has  been  only  generally  alluded  to  by 
authors.     I    have    observed    the    icteritious 
tint  on  all  the  mucous  membranes  except  on 
the  free  border  of  the  lips,  and,    I   think, 
even  here  also.      The  colour,   however,    is 
less  intense  than  that  of  the  skin,  and  never 
of  the  greenish  hue  which  this  sometimes 
presents.     This  colour,  which  has  been  but 
vaguely  alluded  to  by  Portal,  as  existing  in 
some  cases  of  hepatic  obstruction,  merits, 
from  its  constant  appearance,  invariable  seat, 
and  form,  some  attention  as  a  special  sign  of 
icterus.     If  the  interior  of  the  mouth   be 
inspected,   a  yellow  tint  may  be  observed 
inside  the  hps,  gums,  inferior  surface  of  the 
tongue,  palatine  arch,  and  lateral  and  pos- 
terior fauces.     It  need  not  be  present  in  all 
these  parts  at  one  time,  nor  is  it  constantly 
found  in  any  one  of  these   situations.     But 
on  the  velum  palati,  a  yellow  tint,  constant, 
uniform,  always  deep,  is  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  this  region  :  posteriorly  it  is  lost  in 
the  natural  colour,  more  or  less  altered  at 
the  edge  of  the  velum,  uvula,  and  pillars  of 
the  fauces  ;  but  anteriorly  it  terminates  by  a 
well-marked  transverse  line,  connecting  the 
last  molars  of  the  upper  jaw.     If  once  seen, 
this  sign  will  never  be  found  to  fail,  even  in 
the  slightest  cases;    and  in  all  stages  it  is 
decided  and  limited.     I  have  also    verified 
its  presence  in  cases  of  lead  colic,  cancer  of  the 
liver  and  other    organs,   after   intermittent 
fever,  where  the  lengthened  disease  has  im- 
printed on  the  skin  a  cachectic  tinge  peculiar 
to    their    respective    natures.       The    only 
instance  in  which  I  failed  to  find  it  was  the 
case  of  a  man  who,  after  comminuted  fracture 
of    the    tibia,  became   jaundiced    in    some 
parts  of  the  face  and  conjunctiva,  and  alter 
death  was  found  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
two  large  hepatic  abscesses.    But  its  absence 
in  this  single  instance  must  not  be  allowed 
to  weaken  its  general  value.     Its  presence  in 
all,  even  the  slightest  cases  of  icterus,   and 
also  of  pseudo-icterus,  where  the  conjunctiva 
is  rarely  tinged,  and  its  intensity,  wliich  is 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  skin,  claim  for 
this  sign  some  semeiological  vahie.     It  is  of 
value  especially  when  the  other  symptoms 
fail,  or  in  cases  where  the  natural  colour  of 
the  skin  prevents  the  morbid  hue  from  being 
so  readily  recognised. 

The  rationale  of  this  sign  may  be  under- 
stood by  reference  tothe  anatomical  characters 
of  the  part :  the  softness  and  excessive  vas- 
cularity of  the  velum  favours  the  icteritious 
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effusion,  which  again  becomes  suddenly 
changed  where  this  tissue  is  changed  for 
the  less  vascular  fibro-mucous  tissue  of  the 
palatine  arch. — Gazette  Mtdicale,  Avril. 

[Remarks. — It  is  proper  to  state,  that 
in  this  country  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
inspect  the  inferior  part  of  the  tongue,  not 
so  much  as  a  point  of  diagnosis,  but  in  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  which  M.  Lonjon  here 
seeks  to  establish.] 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

ON  THE  AGE  AT  WHICH  MENSTRUATION 
COMMENCES. 

Mr.  Roberton,  of  Manchester,  who  has 
employed  much  laborious  research  in  deter- 
mining the  actual  average  period  of  life  at 
which  jiuberty  commences  in  the  females  of 
various  climates,  has  adduced  some  interest- 
ing statements  with  regard  to  the  time  at 
which  the  Esquimaux  women  arrive  at  matu- 
rity*. The  opinion  was  broached  by  Haller, 
and  still  generally  prevails,  that,  while  in 
warm  climates  women  reach  puberty  at  the 
ages  of  0,  10,  and  II,  and  in  the  temperate 
zone  in  the  next  four  or  five  years,  the  same 
does  not  happen  in  high  northern  latitudes 
till  the  age  of  18  or  20.  In  disproof  of  this 
conclusion,  Mr.  R.  adduces  tables  which  go 
far  to  shew  that  there  is  no  very  remarkable 
difference  between  the  age  of  puberty  in  the 
Esquimaux  and  in  the  women  of  our  own 
country  ;  the  average  age  at  which  puberty 
commences  in  the  former  being  rather  under 
sixteen  years.  The  earliest  age  at  which  he 
ascertained  that  an  Esquimaux  woman  has 
been  known  to  bear  a  child  is  15|  years.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  women  of  Labrador 
continue  to  menstruate  later  than  is  usual  in 
England.  The  fecundity  of  the  Esquimaux, 
judging  from  the  table  given  by  Mr. 
Roberton's  correspondent,  is  remarkably 
great,  the  average  being  about  six  children 
to  each  woman  ;  and  it  is  stated  that,  out  of 
66  women  (married  women,  no  doubt),  only 
two  had  failed  to  be  mothers. 

In  a  previous  communication  to  the  same 
work  (vol.  58),  Mr.  R.  brought  forward 
some  important  facts  with  regard  to  the  time 
at  which  menstruation  commences  in  the 
Negro  females.  Communications  which 
Mr.  R.  received  from  Dr.  Nicholson,  long 
resident  in  the  West  India  Islands,  shew 
that,  in  this  climate — (1)  menstruation  has 
not  been  known  to  commence  before  the 
12th  year,  either  in  whites  or  blacks,  but 
some  few  instances  were  met  with  at  that 
age  ;  and  (2)  that  menstruation  commences 
most  frequently  in  the  14th  or  15th  year. 
Dr.  N.  knows  no  difterence  in  this  respect 
between  the  whites  and  blacks. 

*  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surjf.  Journal,  Jan.  1845. 


In  the  number  of  the  same  work  for  July 
1844,  Mr.  Roberton  gives  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  instituted  for  the  purpose  ■  f  deciding 
the  truth  or  incorrectness  of  statements 
relative  to  the  alleged  age  at  which  female 
puberty  commences  in  Greece.  The  reports 
of  his  correspondents  do  not  afford  very 
satisfactory  or  definite  results.  Out  of  36 
instances  menstruation  commenced  at  the 
age  of  9  years  in  1  female,  at  11  in  5,  at  12 
in  6,  at  13  in  3,  at  14  in  4,  at  15  in  3,  at 
16  in  4,  at  17  in  4.  In  one  menstruation 
had  not  commenced  at  17;  this  was  also 
the  case  in  one  at  18.  Three  had  menstru- 
ated at  this  age  ;  and  in  one  female  65  years 
of  age  the  catamenia  had  never  appeared. 

The  average  age,  drawn  from  33  of  these 
instances,  is  14  years.  Mr.  Roberton  fixes 
the  average  age  at  which  menstruation  com- 
mences in  England  at  14  years  and  6  months. 

M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  in  his  work, 
"  De  la  Menstruation  consideree  dans  ses 
Rapports,  Physiologiques  et  Pathologiques," 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  period  of  life 
at  which  menstruation  usually  commences  in 
European  females,  gives  the  most  extensive 
table  yet  published  on  the  subject,  as  it 
affords  the  results  of  2352  instances.  This 
table  shews  that  the  greatest  number  of 
women  arrive  at  puberty  during  their  14th 
and  15th  years,  and  that  the  proportion 
diminishes  both  above  and  under  that  age. 
Among  the  examples  of  the  earliest  puberty 
cited  in  the  table  are,  1  at  5  years  of  age, 
1  at  7,  2  at  8,  11  at  9,  and  34  at  10.  The 
latest  are,  9  at  22,  5  at  23,  3  at  24. 


SURGERY. 

PRACTICAL  CONSIIJERATIONS  UPON  THE 
CAPITAL  OPERATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  AND 
THE  MEANS  OF  AVOIDING,  IN  A  GREAT 
DEGREE,  THEIR  DANGERS. 

After  having  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  the  favourable  result  of  an  opera- 
tion depends  much  less  than  has  been  sup- 
posed upon  the  method  adopted  in  its  per- 
formance, the  author  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  regimen  to  which  the  patient  is  subjected 
cannot  be  considered  to  have  much  in- 
fluence. "  I  have  seen,"  says  M.  Ballard, 
"  patients  who  have  been  operated  upon  die 
under  a  debilitating  regimen,  as  well  as 
under  a  fortifying  one  :  I  have  only  remarked 
that  death  took  place  at  different  periods, — 
those  who  were  allowed  abundance  of  food, 
and  to  whom  tonics  were  given,  dying  from 
the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day  after  the  operation  ; 
whilst  those  who  underwent  free  depletion, 
and  were  restricted  to  a  spare  diet,  died 
from  the  thirtieth  to  the  fortieth  day.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  convalescence  in  the 
first  class  of  cases  has  been  rapid,  whilst  in 
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the  second  it   has  been   tedious  and   pro- 
tracted." 

From  these  facts,  M.Ballard  concludes  that 
medium  d  •^-ree  of  support  is  best  calculated  a 
to  favour  recover^' :  be  then  proceeds  to  a 
consideration  of  those  agencies  which  have 
j  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most  injurious 
in  the  circumstances  referred  to,  and 
states  that  by  acting  upon  the  conclu- 
I  sions  which  he  has  drawn  he  has  met 
Tvith  a  degree  of  success  whicb  has  sur- 
passed all  his  expectations, — being  able 
to  refer  to  twenty-eight  amputations, — 
twenty  of  these  being  of  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities, and  eleven  of  these  of  the  thigh, 
without  a  single  failure,  t.  e.  without  a  single 
case  of  death  before  complete  cicatrisation 
of  the  wound,  nor  until  upwards  of  a  year 
had  elapsed  after  the  operation. 

The  first  cause  of  death  in  those  who  have 
been  operated  upon  is  fear  of  the  operation, 
and  dread  of  the  period  when  it  is  to  take 
place.  This  cause  affects  patients  in  a 
manner  much  more  powerful  and  injurious 
than  might  be  supposed  ;  under  its  influence, 
the  pulse,  previously  quick  and  full,  becomes 
small,  concentrated,  and  intermittent ;  colic, 
nausea,  and  other  jiheuomena  supervene, 
and  these  continuing  to  act  upon  the 
patient  after  the  operation,  add  materially 
to  his  dangers. 

The  first  indication  to  be  fulfilled  is  con- 
sequently to  allow  patients,  even  those 
possessing  the  strongest  moral  courage,  to 
remain  in  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  time  of 
the  operation,  but  also  of  its  necessity. 

The  second  cause  of  the  mortality  is  pain  ; 
it  is  from  the  nervous  shock  which  it  oc- 
casions that  those  patients  die  who  perish 
under  the  knife,  or  immediately  after  the 
operation,  and  before  the  development  of 
inflammation.  The  pulse  becomes  small, 
the  skin  changes  its  colour,  and  is  covered 
with  a  cold  clammy  perspiration,  and  if  the 
capillary  circulation  cannot  be  re-established, 
there  will  soon  arise  some  fatal  congestion 
|of  the  heart,  brain,  or  lungs.  When  the 
st  cause  has  been  avoided,  it  is  rare  that 
,s  exerts  so  dangerous  an  influence  ;  but 
'hen  both  are  united  this  unfortunate  termi- 
tion  is  but  too  frequent. 
The  second  indication,  therefore,  is  to 
iminish  or  destroy  sensibility,  so  as  to 
tender  tolerable  the  pain  of  the  operation. 
This  may  be  readily  effected  by  the  exhibition 
pi  small  doses  of  some  narcotic  ;  e.  ff.  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  hydrochlorate 
of  morphine,  in  divided  doses,  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  for  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  the  operation. 
i!  The  third  and  most  frequent  cause  of 
death  is  the  state  to  which  the  name  of 
aumatic  or  suppurative  fever  is  given,  and 
corresponding  indication  will  be,  not  to 


attempt  to  combat  it,  for  when  once  de- 
veloped it  is  not  within  the  resources  of  art 
either  to  arrest  its  progress  or  avert  its 
consequences,  but  to  prevent  its  occurrence 
by  guarding  against  the  development  of 
heat  and  pain,  which  are  the  chief  elements 
in  that  vital  action  denominated  inflamma- 
tion. We  may  accomplish  this  by  the  em- 
ployment of  bladders  containing  cold  water, 
which  may  be  removed  as  often  as  its  tempe- 
rature rises  to  that  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  fourth  cause  of  mortality  is  an  ex- 
cessive  purulent  discharge  from  the  tissues 
which  have  been  inflamed, — with  all  its  con- 
sequent train  of  evils, — such  as  burrowing 
under  the  integuments,  exposure  of  bones,  &c. 

If  the  former  indications  have  been  ful- 
filled, this  is  not  tobeapprehended,  as  no  more 
pus  will  be  secreted  than  the  quantity  requi- 
site for  the  cicatrisation  of  the  wound. 

Lastly,  as  causes  of  mortality,  we  may 
enumerate  the  pernicious  influence  attending 
collections  of  sick  persons  together,  that  of 
malaria,  imperfect  ventilation,  &c.  Dessault 
often  said  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
operation  of  trepan  save  the  life  of  a  single 
patient  at  the  Hutel-Dieu,  and  the  records 
of  the  hospital  at  Besanron  also  furnish 
abundant  confirmation  of  the  statement  just 
made.  Four  capital  operations  were  per- 
formed, during  the  past  winter,  by  a  skilful 
surgeon,  upon  individuals  in  the  civil  wards, 
and  in  the  midst  of  patients  suffering  under 
diarrhoea  and  typhus  fever.  All  terminated 
unfavourably  after  the  30th  day,  whilst  in 
the  military  wards  three  operations  equally 
severe  were  followed  by  a  rapid  cure. 

RESTORATION   OF  THE    PERINEAL    PORTION 

OF  THE  URETHRA,  OBLITERATED  IN 

CONSEQUENCE  OF  INJURY. 

BY  GORDON  BUCK,  M.D. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  boy  14  years 
of  age,  who,  four  months  previous  to  his 
admission  into  hospital,  had  fallen,  with  his 
legs  across,  upon  the  edge  of  a  flour 
barrel.  No  external  wound  was  produced, 
but  the  injury  which  the  parts  had  received 
was  followed  by  complete  retention  of  urine. 
Thirty. six  hours  after  the  accident,  the 
bladder  was  punctured  above  the  pubes. 
The  urine  continued  to  be  drawn  from  this 
opening ;  none  flowed  from  the  natural 
passage,  and  attempts  to  restore  it  were 
ineffectual.  With  the  exception  of  a  knotted 
induration  around  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra,  the  perineum  was  supple  and 
sound.  The  patient  had  contrived  to  draw 
off  the  urine  in  an  imperfect  manner.  The 
bladder  was  ascertained,  by  examination  per 
rectum,  to  be  habitually  distended  by  the 
residuary  urine  that  could  not  be  discharged 
through  the  elevated  artificial  opening.  A 
catheter  introduced  into  the  urethra  passed 
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over  a  callous  fold  of  the  lininsj  membrane 
before  it  reached  the  closed  portion. 

All  attempts  to  pass  an  instrument  by  the 
obstructed  passage  failing,  the  following 
operation  was  performed  on  the  13th  of 
November: — Tlie  patient  being  secured  as 
in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  a  full- 
sized  catheter  passed  down  to  the  closed 
portion  of  the  urethra,  and  held  steadily  in 
that  position,  an  incision  was  made  in  the 
perineum,  along  the  raphe,  nearly  two 
inches  in  length,  opening  into  the  urethra, 
so  as  to  expose  the  end  of  the  instrument. 
A  steel  sound  was  then  introduced  above 
the  pubes  into  the  bladder  by  the  artificial 
opening,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  finger  in 
the  rectum,  the  end  of  it  was  brought 
forwards,  and  made  to  press  against  the 
closed  portion  from  behind.  The  catheter 
■was  then  withdrawn,  and,  with  a  narrow- 
pointed  scalpel,  the  closed  portion  was 
divided  from  before  backwards,  the  end  of 
the  steel  sound  serving  as  a  guide  to  direct 
the  track  of  the  incision.  A  full-sized 
•catheter  was  at  length  passed  into  the 
bladder,  and  a  large  quantity  of  residuary 
urine  drawn  off,  though  he  had  made  water 
just  before  the  operation.  A  compress  was 
placed  over  the  perineum,  and  secured  by  a 
T  bandage ;  to  which  the  catheter  was 
attached  by  threads  passing  through  the 
rings.  Inflammation  and  oedema  of  the 
scrotum  followed  the  operation,  but  yielded 
to  appropriate  treatment.  The  catheter 
was  not  disturbed  until  the  third  day  after 
the  operation,  at  which  time  inflammation 
had  agglutinated  the  layers  of  the  divided 
tissues,  and  shut  off  the  openings  in  which 
the  end  of  the  instrument  might  become 
engaged  in  replacing  it.  The  parts  had  also 
moulded  themselves,  and  acquired  a  degree 
of  firmness,  so  that  in  returning  the  catheter 
it  passed  easily  through  them  into  the 
bladder.  After  the  first  removal,  the  catheter 
was  changed  every  day  or  two,  as  the  case 
required.  Dr.  Buck's  experience  leads  him 
to  prefer,  decidedly,  a  silver  catheter  to  a 
flexible  one,  as  giving  more  steadiness  and 
support  to  the  i)arts.  The  wound  above 
the  pubes  was  closed  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  that  in  the  perineum  was  healed  on 
the  13th  of  January.  For  some  time  the 
patient  had  worn  a  full- sized  catheter  at 
night  only,  and  he  became  able  to  retain 
his  urine  the  full  time  without  dribbling. 
On  taking  his  discharge  he  was  still  continu- 
ing the  use  of  the  catheter. — Neio  York 
Joum.  of  Medicine,  Sept.  1.844. 

TKAUMATIC  TETANUS — TREATED  WITH 
KXTKACT  OF  INDIAN   HEMP. 

In  January  last,  Dr.  James  Inglis,  of  Halifax, 
attended  a  patient  with  traumatic  tetanus, 
in  whom  symptoms  of  trismus  had  presented 
themselves  two  days  previously.     The  treat- 


ment consisted  principally  of  enemata  of 
turpentine  and  castor  oil,  to  remove  the 
obstinate  constipation  from  wV.ich  the  man. 
suffered ;  and  the  administratioa  of  the 
extract  of  gumjah,  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
four  grains,  at  varying  intervals.  In  this 
manner  about  28  grains  of  the  extract  were 
taken  by  the  mouth  in  64  hours.  Latterly 
the  patient  became  unable  to  swallow,  and 
three  enemata  were  administered  (at  intervals 
of  about  three  hours  between  the  first  and 
second,  and  five  hours  between  the  second 
and  third),  containing  severally  eight,  twelve, 
and  six  grains  of  the  extract.  A  few  hours 
before  death,  a  scruple  of  the  extract  was 
applied  to  a  vesicated  surface  along  the 
cervical  spine.  The  remedies  do  not  seem 
to  have  produced  any  very  apparent  effect 
upon  the  paroxysms. — Provincial  Med. 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

[In  a  patient  treated  for  tetanus,  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  about  a  twelvemonth  since,  248 
grains  of  the  extract  were  taken  in  about 
133  hours,  with  almost  equal  ill  success. 
The  extract  used,  in  this  case,  was  procured 
from  three  sources,  and  each  kind  was  used 
in  nearly  equal  proportions.  A  single  grain 
from  one  of  these  samples  produced  symp- 
toms of  intoxication  of  a  very  severe  kind 
in  the  gentleman  who  furnished  the  drug. 

In  a  case  of  traumatic  tetanus  success- 
fully treated  by  Mr.  Solly  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  (recorded  in  our  pages  in  April 
last),  about  ten  drachms  of  the  tincture 
of  Cannabis  were  administered  in  four  days, 
in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  every 
hour  or  two.  The  medicine  was  discontinued 
from  a  belief  that  the  patient  was  not 
deriving  any  benefit  from  it.  The  other 
means  of  treatment  in  this  case  consisted 
in  the  use  of  tobacco  enemata,  for  the 
])ur))ose  of  clearing  out  the  bowels,  morphia 
at  night,  tl)e  application  twice  of  blisters 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  and 
free  allowance  of  stimulants,  and  nutritious 
diet  as  the  disease  advanced.] 

PATHOLOGY. 

FATAL    EFFECTS    OF    THE    MOTHER's  MILK 
UPON  A  CHILD  EIGHT  MONTHS  OLD. 

A  WOMAN,  who  was  suckling  her  child,  gave 
it  the  breast,  at  a  time  when  she  was  in  a 
state  of  violent  excitement.  At  first  the 
child  rejected  the  breast,  but  was  subse- 
quently compelled  by  hunger  to  take  it. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  child  was  seized  with 
violent  vomiting,  and  the  whole  of  the  milk 
was  rejected.  After  some  hours  had  elapsed, 
the  child  took  the  other  breast, — convul- 
sions supervened,  and  in  a  very  short  time, 
although  medical  assistance  was  at  hand,  and 
every  Httempt  was  made  to  save  it,  it  died.— 
Casper's  fVoc/ienschri/i,  March  1813. 
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3lccturc5. 

LUMLEIAN  LECTURES, 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

By  Sir  George  Lefevre,  M.D.  &c. 


Immersion  is  the  method  most  in  vogue 
in  the  Levant  for  the  purification  of  sus- 
pected materials.  It  is  used  in  all  cases 
•where  substances  are  capable,  from  their 
nature,  of  being  submitted  to  this  process — 
as  all  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  pro- 
ductions, coins,  jewels,  porcelain,  linen  gar- 
ments, provisions,  fruits,  &c.  These  are 
soaked  in  water  for  a  certain  time  previous 
to  being  used.  Every  bouse  is  furnished 
with  its  water-vessel,  its  perfume  box,  its 
tank,  and  its  stove. 

The  following  is  advanced  in  proof  of  the 
specific  action  of  water  in  disinfecting  these 
articles.  The  plague  was  hardly  extinguished 
in  Cairo,  for  sixty  convalescents  were  still 
in  the  hospital,  when  the  same  beds,  the 
same  shirts,  drawers,  and  coverlids  which 
had  served  for  two  or  three  thousand  plague 
patients,  were  distributed,  in  the  same  esta- 
blishment, to  such  as  were  labouring  under 
fevers,  wounds,  dysentery,  venereal  diseases, 
without  having  undergone  any  other  purifi- 
cation than  immersion  in  cold  water,  in 
which  there  was  neither  soap  nor  alkali.  As 
regards  our  personal  experience,  says  Dr. 
Bulard,  we  have  given  our  linen  to  be 
washed  out  of  the  hosjjital,  and  we  have 
taken  no  other  precaution  than  allowing  it 
to  remain  soaking  in  water  for  the  space  of 
an  hour.  It  was  afterwards  squeezed  by 
the  washerwomen  without  ever  communi- 
cating the  disease  to  them,  notwithstanding 
there  were  hospital  aprons,  stained  with  the 
pus  of  buboes,  serosity,  and  blood  of  infected 
patients.  Such  is  the  faith  of  the  Levantines 
in  this  procedure,  that  they  deem  it  no  act 
of  courage  to  wear  the  garments  taken  off 
the  bodies  of  infected  people,  if  they  have 
been  previously  subjected  to  immersion. 

These  two  methods — artificial  heat  in  a 
confined  air,  and  immersion  in  pure  water — 
constitute  all  that  may  be  considered  rational 
practice,  as  regards  prophylactic  measures, 
applicable  to  individuals  and  to  effects  sus- 
pected of  containing  the  pestilential  principle. 

Since  I  have  been  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject of  these  lectures,  a  pamphlet  has  been 
published  by  my  friend  Mr.  Key,  in  form  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh, 
upon  the  practicability  of  preserving  the 
refuse  of  drains  and  sewers  for  the  purpose 
of  manure.     It  is  not  with  this  view  that  I 
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the  principle  of  preventing  pestilential  influ- 
ence, and  the  striking  coincidence  which 
exists  between  the  processes  of  immersion 
and  Guano  streams  in  decomposing  animal 
matters. 

Mr.  Key  observes,  that  nature  often  per- 
forms tasks,  and  conducts  operations,  which 
man,  with  all  the  applianies  of  art  and 
science,  is  unable  to  perform  ;  and  that 
chemistry  has  hitherto  failed  in  rendering 
cloacine  available  for  the  purposes  of  manure. 
Nature  jierforms  this  operation  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways  ;  in  both  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  gases  in  causing  decomposition. 
If  hydrogen  is  the  power,  offensive  exhala- 
tions are  the  result  of  the  operation ;  if 
oxygen,  inoffensive  combination  is  effected. 

In  the  dei'omiiosition  of  manure  on  the 
dung-hill  in  the  farm  yard,  the  ammoniacal 
gas  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  water  with  the 
animal  nitrogen  ;  but  this  process  is  arrested 
if  free  access  of  oxygen  be  admitted  either 
by  turning  over  the  manure,  or  by  water 
passing  through  it  in  the  form  of  rain. 
The  principle  is  established  that  aerated 
water  decomposes  the  gaseous  compounds 
of  hydrogen,  and  that  streams  passing  over 
cloacine  decompose  it  by  chemical  processes, 
and  effect  this  without  giving  rise  to  noxious 
exhalations.  I  merely  insist  upon  the  fact, 
without  discussing  the  chemical  theory  of 
the  operation.  Mr.  Key  says  :  if  the  i-e- 
fuse  of  drains  flow  into  a  pool,  and  remain 
at  rest,  there  is  an  exhalation  of  sul])huretted 
hydrogen;  bnt  if  water  in  a  stream,  how- 
ever slow,  be  allowed  to  pass  over  the  mass, 
the  results  of  the  decomposition  are  changed 
by  the  oxygen  which  the  water  holds  in 
solution. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  melting 
of  snow,  after  a  hard  frost,  serves  to  decom- 
pose the  fretid  gases  which  arise,  and  which, 
when  there  has  been  no  fall  of  snow,  are 
sometimes  the  causes  of  fever.  The  fact  is 
indisputable,  that  a  current  of  aerated  water, 
in  passing  over  a  mass  of  putrescent  animal 
matter,  prevents*  the  formation  of  offensive 
odours,  and  saves  the  whole  of  the  fertilizing 
matters.  Hence,  upon  these  views,  Mr. 
Key  proposes  the  establishment  of  guano 
streams.  It  is  not  within  our  limits  to 
speak  more  at  large  upon  the  subject,  but, 
convinced  of  the  fact  that  local  nuisances 
tend  to  aggravate  the  forms  of  scarlatina, 
and  that  this  very  substance  does  so,  we 
listen  to  any  suggestion  that  will  counteract 
such  influence. 

There  are  several  facts  corroborative  of 
the  opinion,  that  aerated  water  does  decom- 
pose animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  this 
to  the  exclusion  of  noxious  exhalations. 
The  late  expedition  to  the  Niger  afforded  a 
proof  of  this  fact,  and  offers  an  interesting 
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gate  the  influence  of  noxious  exhalations  on 
the  animal  oeconomy. 

The  advantages  of  steam  navigation  ex- 
perienced a  great  drawback  in  the  increase 
of  mortality  in  the  crews,  compared  with 
that  when  sailing-boats  were  employed. 
The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  abounding  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  was  disengaged  by  the 
commotion  of  tlie  paddles,  which,  in  shallow 
parts,  disturbed  a-  greater  quantity  of  noxious 
gas  than  under  other  circumstances.  The 
superfices  of  the  mud  was  decomposed  by 
the  running  water,  as  far  as  it  penetrated, 
but  beneath  this  the  noxious  matter  lay 
harmless  till  it  was  disengaged  by  the  com- 
motion of  the  wheels. 

"  Another  species  of  effluvia,  which  is  the 
source  of  epidemic  diseases  in  camps  and  in 
towns,  when  ill-constructed  and  neglected, 
arises  from  the  ground  being  contaminated 
with  human  and  other  excrements,  the  re- 
mains of  victuals,  the  water  used  in  cookery, 
for  washing,  the  foul  straw  rotting  in  tents. 
Whenever  a  camp  remains  long  on  the  same 
ground,  especially  in  hot  and  moist  weather, 
fluxes  and  intermitting  fevers  seldom  fail  to 
become  epidemic,  unless  great  precautions 
are  used  to  bury  all  excrementitious  matters, 
and  proper  receptacles  and  drains  under 
ground  are  prepared  for  the  urine,  water  of 
cookery,  &c."  To  these  evils  guano  manure 
may  be  added. 

Now  it  is  stated  by  army  surgeons  that 
when  an  army  has  been  encamped  in  a 
malarious  district,  and  when  the  troops  have 
been  more  or  less  suffering  from  diseases 
generated  under  such  circu'.nstances,  a  con- 
tinuation of  such  rains  as  frequently  occur 
in  a  tropical  climate  suspends  the  sickness 
suddenly.  A  circumstance  of  this  kind 
came  to  my  knowledge  during  the  siege  of 
Varna.  Tiie  soldiers  had  been  decimated 
by  agues  accompanied  by  cerebral  conges- 
tions. I  had  an  opportunity  of  treating 
several  of  the  officers  who  escaped  from  the 
segs  and  swamps  of  the  Turkish  coast,  and 
who  were  suffering  fronv  this  disease.  They 
came  over  invalided  from  the  camp  to  Odessa, 
where  I  was  then  resident.  A  sudden 
change  of  weather,  with  torrents  of  rain, 
deluged  the  country  where  the  troops  were 
quartered,  and  put  a  sudden  check  to  the 
fever.  It  was  precisely  at  this  moment  that 
our  embassy,  with  its  suite,  arrived  at  the 
seat  of  war ;  and  it  was  to  this  fortunate 
circumstance  that  they  attributed  their 
escape  from  any  attack  of  fever. 

Whether  these  rains,  accomj)anied,  as  they 
mostly  are,  by  strong  wind,  efit-ct  the  good 
by  mere  mechanical  dislodgment  of  the  ma- 
ladious  poison,  or  whetlier,  as  Mr.  Key 
states,  the  water  decompost;s  tlic  poison  as 
it  does  cloacine,  the  matter  is  well  worthy  of 
investigation. 


favour  of  the  aggravation  of  scarlatina  from 
the  vicinity  of  choaked  drains  and  sewers, 
and  the  ])resence  of  animal  miasms,  such 
means  should  be  put  in  requisition  as  will  at 
all  events  modify  such  causes  of  ill,  and  cer- 
tainly none  would  be  more  effectual  than 
bodies  of  water  thrown  over  them.  It  may 
not  be  in  our  power  to  inundate  a  whole 
district,  as  they  do  in  Holland,  but  a  drain 
running  near  a  house  may  be  disinfected  ; 
and  if  we  find  that  scarlatina  is  endemic  in 
certain  places,  which  I  have  known  it  to  be, 
those  causes  should  not  be  overlooked,  for 
with  the  animal  poisons  in  particular,  ende- 
mic may  pnss  into  epidemic  maladies. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  proposed  the  use 
of  chlorine  water  externally  and  internally, 
as  a  prophylactic  and  a  remedial  agent. 

I  have  seen  it  most  extensively  used  in 
Russia,  in  the  form  of  vapour  in  the  apart- 
ments, aspersions  over  the  bed-linen,  and 
floors  of  the  room  ;  a  solution  at  hand  to 
wash  the  skin  of  those  who  have  touched 
the  patient,  the  same  to  rince  the  mouth, 
and  all  with  no  avail,  as  far  as  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  disease  was  concerned. 

If  chlorine  be  ineffectual,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  no  means  remain  of  which  we  can 
avail  ourselves.  Two  points  demand  our 
attention, — the  possibility  of  counteracting 
the  progress  of  the  poison,  when  absorbed 
into  the  constitution,  and  the  prevention  of 
communication  to  others. 

Hitherto  we  have  failed  in  the  first :  we 
have  not  presented  matter  in  such  a  form  to 
the  contagious  fluid,  as  shall  form  an  inert 
chemical  combination  ;  nor  would  that  avail, 
if  the  disease  were  once  formed,  and  the  ner- 
vous system  im])licatcd.  As  regards  the 
latter,  there  is  more  hope  of  success ;  solu- 
tion will  do  much,  but  the  propagation  by 
fomitcs  may  perhaps  be  arrested  by  the  same 
system  of  inmiersion  as  used  in  the  plague. 
That  the  disease  is  communicated  by  cloth- 
ing there  are  sufficient  proofs. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  imperative,  that, 
when  the  disease  breaks  out  in  a  family,  the 
healthy  cliildren  should  be  isolated,  and 
no  communication  should  be  allowed  between 
those  who  are  in  the  sick-room,  and  the  rest 
of  the  family.  It  would  be  well  for  all 
nurses  to  be  provided  with  a  long  dress, 
which  they  might  quit  upon  leaving  the 
chamber.  The  linen  of  the  patient  sliould 
be  soaked  in  water  as  soon  .as  removed  from 
the  body,  and  when  convalescence  takes 
l)lace,  tiie  patient  should  go  through  several 
baths,  before  communication  with  those  who 
have  never  had  the  disease.  As  regards  the 
rooms,  it  is  of  importance  to  make  them  red- 
hot,  if  possible,  and,  for  this  purpose,  the 
doors  and  windows  should  be  tightly  closed, 
till  the  room  has  been  subjected  a  sufficient 
leneth  of  time ;    then   scouring  and  white- 
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All  that  applies  to  the  plague,  applies,  I 
believe,  to  most  contagious  diseases,  of  which 
this  is  the  most  formidable. 

It  is  a  subject  of  constant  inquiry,  at  what 
■length  of  time  may  it  be  considered  safe  to 
approach  a  patient  who  has  been  affected 
with  scarlatina  ? 

There  is  nothing  more  unsatisfactory  than 
the  reply  which  can  be  given  to  such  a  ques- 
tion. One  thing  is  ascertained,  that  the 
disease  may  be  propagated  by  inoculation. 
It  is  a  (juestion  of  visible,  tangible  matter, 
that  we  have  to  deal  with,  and,  as  the  epi- 
dermis is  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease,  it  is 
probable  that  as  long  as  any  of  the  old  cuticle 
remains,  it  may  retain  part  of  its  morbid 
qualities.  Hence  washing  and  scrubbing 
are  of  paramount  importance  in  a  prophy- 
lactic sense. 

With  respect  to  clothes,  linen,  &c.,  we 
propose  heat  or  immersion,  as  in  cases  of  the 
plague. 

There  is  another  question  of  importance 
■which  is  difficult  to  solve — viz.,  how  long 
the  contagious  matter  may  stick  to  the  walls 
of  a  house .' 

These,  sir,  are  questions,  which  are  daily 
put  to  lis  by  a  public  which  is  becoming  daily 
more  inquisitive,  and  what  reply  can  we 
rnake  ? 

I  have  alluded  to  a  malignant  form  of 
scarlet  fever,  which  I  met  with  in  Paris, 
■where  all  the  different  species  presented 
themselves  in  the  same  family. 

In  this  case  I  could  trace  the  infection  to 
communication  with  a  neighbouring  house 
■where  the  disease  had  raged  two  months  pre- 
viously. Unless,  therefore,  the  furniture 
and  walls  of  a  room  be  not  subjected  to 
purifying  processes,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
long  this  poison  may  lay  dormant. 

M  hen  the  honour  was  conferred  upon  me 
by  you  of  delivering  these  lectures,  I  had  in- 
tended to  take  up  the  subject  of  morbid  poi- 
sons upon  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  to  in- 
troduce scarlet  fever,  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  their  action  upon  the  animal 
ceconomy. 

The  time  allotted  me  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  do  that  justice  to  the  subject  which 
it  demands,  and  which  is  worthy  of  your 
patronage. 

I  could  not  in  any  case  have  compressed 
the  subject  in  so  dense  a  form  as  three  lec- 
tures would  afford. 

Sufficient  will  have  been  gained  from  the 
few  observations  with  which  I  have  abused 
your  patience,  to  convince  you  that  it  is  to 
the  chemical  laboratory  that  I  look  to  ex- 
plain to  us  the  various  ways  in  which  poisons 
act  upon  the  system. 

Till  something  like  an  atomic  theory,  a 
system  of  definite  proportions,  come  to  our 
aid,   we   must    shelter   ourselves,    and  seek 


idiosyncracy,  epidemic  influence,  offer,  to 
satisfy  our  inquiries.  This  idea,  however, 
which  you  may  look  upon  as  morbid,  has 
long  haunted  ine,  and  has  waited  for  the 
combination  of  causes,  which  has  now  pre- 
sented itself,  of  assuming  a  sporadic  form.  I 
doubt  whether  it  will  take  an  epidemic  cha- 
racter. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  unsatisfactory  than  have  been  all  at- 
tempts to  unravel  these  mysteries  ;  and,  far 
from  supposing  that  I  have  been  able  to  un- 
twist a  link  of  the  entangled  chain,  I  must 
shelter  myself  under  the  maxim  of  Lord 
Bacon,  "  that  it  is  easier  to  elicit  truth  out  of 
error  than  out  of  confusion." 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 

MICROSCOPICAL     MORBID 
ANATOMY, 

Selected  and  Tramlaied  from  the  German 

Work  of 

Dr.  Julius  Vogel,  of  Gottingen, 

Entitled  "Erlauterung-stafeln  zur  pathologischen 
Histologie." 

By  W.  S.  Kirkes,  M.R.C.S.L.  &c. 

Case  I. — Pneumonia  ,-  grey  hepatization, 
v-ith  incipient  gangrene  of  the  jmlmonary 
tissue. 

A  SOLDIER,  aged  44,  had  suffered  for  a  con- 
siderable time  from  pain  in  his  left  side,  ac- 
companied with  cough,  palpitation,  and  the 
expectoration  of  abundant  greyish  yellow 
sputa  ;  hiccup  supervened,  and  after  linger- 
ing some  days  longer,  the  man  died.  Upoa 
examining  the  body,  very  important  patho- 
logical changes  were  found  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  left  lung.  Commencing  from 
above,  the  upper  lobe  had  a  peculiar  greyish 
green  colour,  and  was  emphysematous  on  its 
surface,  numerous  small  air  bubbles  arranged 
in  clusters  immediately  beneath  the  pleura 
being  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  also  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  portion  of  the  lung,  the  marks  of 
emjjhysema  '«-ere  present.  The  pulmonary 
tissue  itself  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  of  a 
greenish  grey  colour,  dotted  over  with  small 
patches  of  black  colouring  matter.  When 
viewed  under  the  microscope,  it  presented 
numerous  bubbles  or  vesicles  of  air,  but 
scarcely  any  blood  ;  the  bundles  of  fibres 
composing  the  pulmonary  tissue  were  very  ap- 
parent, and  of  a  greenish  colour.  When  all 
the  air  was  removed  by  washing,  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue  presented  nothing  abnormal,  with 
the  exception  of  its  greenish  colour  ;  the 
bundles  of  fibres  were  rendered  very  distinct, 
and  their  interstices  quite  free.  The  cause 
of  the  green  colour  of  the  pulmonary  tissue 
was  not  discovered  ;  whatever  it  was,  it  was 
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though  it  affected  some  parts  more  than 
others,  producing  patches  here  and  there  of 
a  more  intense  green  colour  than  the  rest  of 
the  tissue  ;  in  no  place  could  any  granular 
pigment  be  discovered,  by  the  presence  of 
■which  the  green  colour  might  be  explained. 
The  emphysema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue 
was  characterised  by  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  air-bubbles,  with  a  simul- 
taneous diminution  in  the  quantity  of  blood 
present ;  whether  these  bubbles  or  vesicles 
were  the  normal  pulmonary  air-cells  con- 
siderably dilated,  could  not  be  determined. 
The  tissue  of  the  emphysematous  parts  was 
tough  and  leathery,  and  contained  a  tolerably 
large  quantity  of  black  colouring  matter. 
Upon  examining  with  the  microscope  those 
portions  of  the  surface  of  the  lung,  where, 
immediately  beneath  the  pleura,  numerous 
air  bubbles  could  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  it  was  observed  very  distinctly  that 
these  bubbles  were  contained  within  pulmo- 
nary cells.  These  cells  had  a  roundish, 
somewhat  pointed  form,  and  were  arranged 
together  side  by  side,  slightly  overlapjjing 
each  other,  like  so  many  tiles  (vide  fig.  20)  ; 

Fig.  20. 


they  were  ^  to  f  of  a  line  in  diameter,  being 
thus  dilated  considerably  beyond  their  na- 
tural size.  The  above  description  applies  to 
about  the  upper  third  of  the  superior  lobe  of 
this  lung,  in  which  all  the  above  characters 
were  observed,  viz.  dilatation  of  the  air- 
cells,  little  or  no  blood,  together  with  a 
greenish  colour,  and  a  tough  leathery  condi- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  The  middle 
of  the  lobe  possessed  very  different  charac- 
ters :  it  had  a  tolerably  compact  bran- like 
consistence,  was  of  a  greenish-white  instead 
of  a  greenish  colour,  contained  no  air,  and 
readily  sank  in  water ;  in  short,  it  consti- 
tuted that  condition  to  which  the  term  grey 
hepatization  is  applied. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  this  con- 
densed hepatized  portion  of  the  lung  and  the 
upper  emphysematous  part  was  very  distinct, 
the  transition  from  one  portion  to  the  other 
being  quite  abrupt.  In  the  hepatized  por- 
tion there  were  observed  several  pervious 
bronchial  tubes,  having  a  diameter  about 
equal  to  that  of  a  crow-(juill ;  from  these 
could  be  squeezed  out  a  viscid  mucous  fluid, 
which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
■was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  cylin- 
drical epithelium  cells,  many  of  which  were 
still  adherent  to  each  other,  (vide  Fig.  22.) 
Upon  the  addition   of   acetic  acid    to    this 


cells  were  rendered  pale  and  transparent,  so 
that  the  nuclei,  which  themselves  remained 
unaltered,  became  very  distinctly  visible. 
From  the  fact  of  these  epithelium  cells  being 
thus  so  perfectly  unchanged  from  their  na- 
tural condition,  it  would  appear  that  the 
bronchial  tubes  lined  by  them  were  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  the  changes  going  on  in 
the  pulmonary  tissue  by  which  these  tubes 
were  surrounded,  changes  which  were 
doubtless  the  result  of  inflammatory  action. 
Upon  examining  portions  of  this  condensed 
hepatized  pulmonary  tissue  beneath  the  mi- 
croscope, not  a  particle  of  air,  and  hardly  a 
trace  of  blood,  was  discernible  ;  it  appeared 
entirely  composed  of  an  amorphous  granular 
substance  made  upin  great  measure  of  round- 
ish granulated  corpuscles  from  5^  to  -^-^ 
of  a  line  in  diameter  (the  majority  being  about 
^-i-^-)  which  were  intermixed  with  a  finely 
granular  pulverulent  substance,  and  with 
small  drops  of  fat.  Upon  treatment  with 
acetic  acid,  these  corpuscles  became  broken 
up,  and  their  place  was  then  occupied  by 
numerous  small  irregular  granules,  many  of 
which  were  seen  clustered  together  into  little 
heaps,  each  made  up  of  from  two  to  four 
component  granules  ;  around  some  of  these 
clusters,  a  fine  circular  outline  or  areola  was 
observed.  It  wonld  appear  from  this  that 
the  mass  in  question  consisted  of  degenerated 
pus.  Between  the  pus  corpuscles  of  which 
this  mass  was  mainly  composed,  a  few  scat- 
tered granule  cells  were  observed.  Upon 
washing  away  the  degenerated  pus  from 
those  hepatized  portions  of  lung,  the  normal 
fibrous  bundles  composing  the  pulmonary 
tissue  came  into  view,  and  by  long-continued 
washing  almost  all  tlie  meshes  formed  by 
these  bundles  became  free.  The  exudation 
material  was  thus  already  converted  entirely 
into  pus.  To  all  apjjearance  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  upjier  lobe  of  this  lung  had  ex- 
actly the  same  characters  as  the  middle  por- 
tion ;  thus,  it  was  perfectly  condensed  and 
solid,  c^id  not  crepitate,  and  sank  readily  in 
water  ;  it  was  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  con- 
tained a  large  quantity  of  greyish  white 
thickish  fluid,  which  could  be  readily  squeezed 
out  :  a  microscopic  examination,  however, 
l)roved  that  it  was  essentially  different  to  the 
middle  portion.  Thus,  whilst  in  the  middle 
jjortion,  as  described  above,  the  granule- 
cells  were  mixed  with  the  pus  corpuscles  in 
but  a  very  small  ])roj)ortion,  here,  in  the 
lower  part,  the  proportion  in  which  they 
existed  was  greatly  increased,  and  towards 
the  very  lowest  parts  pus  corpuscles  were 
no  longer  to  be  seen,  nothing  but  granule 
c(dls  being  discoverable.  The  results  ob- 
tained so  far  in  the  post-mortem  examination 
of  this  case,  proved  clearly  that  the  forma- 
tion of  pus  corpuscles,   and  of  granule  cells, 
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tant  information  concerning  the  mode  of 
formation  of  granule  cells  was  obtained, 
which  may  be  comprised  in  the  following 
conclusions  :  —  1 .  That,  in  their  early  for- 
mation, granule  cells  commence  as  simple 
nucleated  cells,  containing  at  first  scarcely 
any  granules,  but  as  they  become  more  ma- 
tured, the  granules  increase  in  quantity,  and 
eventually  the  cavity  of  each  cell  becomes 
completely  filled  with  them,  and  the  cell  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a  dark  round  mass  of 
aggregated  granules.  In  proof  of  this  view, 
there  were  observed  in  this  case  cells  in  all 
the  various  stages  of  development,  from  the 
one  extreme  in  which  were  very  pale  cells, 
■with  distinct  nuclei,  and  containing  but 
very  few  brownish  granules,  (vide  Fig.  21, 
a  a)  to  the  opposite  extreme,  in  which  were 
granule  cells  perfectly  formed,  the  cavity  of 
each  cell  being  completely  filled  with  gra- 
nules, (Fig.  21,  b  b)* 

2.  That  the  granules  with  which  granule 
cells  are  filled  are  not  confined  merely  to  the 
interior  of  the  cells,  but  may  also  be  irre- 
gularly scattered  or  arranged  in  heaps  ex- 
ternal to  them ;  for  in  this  case,  besides 
actual  granule  cells,  there  were  also  ob- 
served other  granular  heaps,  the  granules 
composing  which  differed  in  no  respect  from 
those  with  which  the  cells  were  filled  :  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  these  granules  had 
escaped  from  burst  granule  cells,  and  had 
then  arranged  themselves  into  heaps,  for  the 
size  of  these  heaps  was  often  very  conside- 
ble  (Fig.  21,  c  c) 

3.  That  the  granular  contents  of  the  gra- 
nule cells  are  in  all  probability  composed  of 
fat ;  for,  both  contained  within  the  cells,  and 
deposited  external  to  them,  there  were  ob- 
served all  the  transitional  stages  from  ordi- 
nary small  granules  to  distinct  drops  of  fat, 
having  a  diameter  of  from  ^-^  to  ^-i^J•  of  a 
line.f 

Besides  granule-cells  and  pus  corpuscles 
in  the  hepatized  pulmonary  tissue,  there 
were  also  observed  a  few  compact  round,  or 
spirally  curved  corpuscles,  with  a  central 
depression,  and  marked  with  concentric 
strise,   (Fig.  21,  **  .'  fat).     The  pulmonary 

*  [A  different  view  to  this,  regarding  the  for- 
mation of  grranule  cells,  is  entertained  by  Henle, 
who  considers  that  in  the  first  Btau;e  of  their  de- 
velopment a  number  of  granules  become  ajjgre- 
gated  together,  and  are  retained  in  heaps  by  a 
gelatinous  material,  and  that  around  each  such 
heap,  a  cell  wall  irraJually  forms  itself,  and  thus 
a  perfect  granule  cell  is  produced.  Tlie  pale 
nucleated  cell  with  but  few  granules  in  its  inte- 
rior, wliich  Voxel  considers  as  the  earliest  stage 
of  developmi-nt,  is  regarded  by  Henle  as  a  retro- 
ceding  stage  in  the  metamorphosis,  and  in  which, 
by  the  process  of  degeneration,  almost  all  the 
granules  have  disappeared,  the  cell  wall  and  the 
nucleus  remaining.— See  the  Report  on  inflam- 
mation by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  Brit,  and  For. 
Med.  Rev.  July  1844,  p.  272.— Translator.] 

t  [The  fact  also  of  these  granular  particles 
being  usually  soluble  in  ether,  favours  the  opinion 


tissue  within  which  the  granule  cells  were 
situated  was  unaltered  from  its  original  and 
healthy  structure,  but  it  contained  neither 
air,  nor  blood,  nor  yet  any  amorj)hous  exu- 
dation matter.  After  the  granule  cells  had 
been  washed  away,  the  fibrous  bundles  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue  appeared  very  distinct, 
and  their  meshes  or  interspaces  Vv'ere  free. 

It  was  in  the  lower  lobe  of  this  left  lung 
that  the  most  serious  structural  lesions  were 
found  ;  between  it  and  the  upper  lobe  there 
was  no  regular  line  of  demarcation.  Com- 
plete gangrene  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  of 
this  lower  lobe  had  taken  place,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung  being  reduced  to  a  pulta- 
ceous  chocolate  coloured  mass  of  a  fetid, 
sweetish  (siisslichen)  odour.  Upon  examin- 
ing a  portion  of  this  substance  beneath  the 
microscope,  it  was  seen  to  consist  of  an 
amorphous  granular  powdery  mass,  contain- 
ing many  drops  of  fat ;  it  resembled  very 
closely  a  portion  of  gangrenous  cellular 
tissue.  The  pulmonary  tissue  itself  was 
found  to  be  completely  destroyed,  being  re- 
duced to  an  amorphous  granular  mass  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour;  not  a  trace  of  the 
normal  histological  elements  of  the  tissue  of 
lung,  neither  blood,  nor  fibres,  nor  epithe- 
lium cells,  could  be  seen.  This  completely 
gangrenous  appearance  was  most  evident 
towards  the  a])ex  of  this  lobe  ;  in  the  middle 
and  towards  the  exterior  of  the  lobe,  the 
destruction  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  was  less 
marked  :  the  tissue  in  these  places  was  less 
of  a  chocolate  or  earth  colour,  being  more  of 
a  reddish  brown  tint ;  it  contained  not  a 
particle  of  air,  but  was  filled  in  all  its  inter- 
stices with  dissolved  and  decomposed  blood, 
whereby  it  was  reddened  throughout ;  this 
blood  no  longer  presented  any  blood  cor- 
puscles, but  was  in  irregular  grumous 
masses.  Scattered  here  and  there  within  the 
pulmonary  tissue  were  found  some  crystal- 
line particles  ;  they  had  no  determinate 
form,  were  not  affected  by  water,  but  were 
soluble  in  acetic  acid.  After  the  blood  was 
completely  washed  away,  the  tissue  of  the 
lung  became  tolerably  distinct,  and  all  its 
elements  were  easily  distinguishable,  but  it 
was  already  softened,  and  was  covered  partly 
with  irregular  particles  of  various  sizes  (fat  ?) 
and  partly  with  a  fine  powdery  substance  of  a 
dark  colour,  so  that  it  appeared  as  if  strewed 
over  with  dust  or  soot.  Between  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue  in  this  condition,  and  that  where 
it  was  completely  destroyed  by  gangrene,  all 
the  intermediate  stages  were  observed. 

Fig.  21*  illustrates  the  granule  cells  in 
their  various  stages  of  development  as  de- 
scribed above,  a  a  shows  the  early  stage 
in  their  formation,  in  which  they  are  simple 
nucleated  cells  containing  a  few  granules. 
b.  b.  shews  them  when  fully  developed  into 
perfect  granule  cells,    c.  c.   illustrates  the 
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•cells  ;    besides  small  granules,  these  heaps 

contained  also   some   distinct  drops  of  fat. 

Fig.  21. 


At  *  *  are  represented  some  peculiar  cor- 
puscles, which  were  observed  scattered  be- 
tween the  granule  cells.  They  were  curved 
in  a  spiral  manner,  had  a  depression  in  their 
centre,  and  presented  concentric  striae  :  some 
of  them  were  round  :  possibly  they  were 
composed  of  fat. 

Fig.  22. 


Fig.  22  illustrates  the  cylinder  epithe- 
lium cells  of  which  the  fluid  compressed  from 
the  bronchial  tubes  which  traversed  the 
tepatized  portion  of  the  lung  -was  chiefly 
.  composed.  Some  of  the  cylinders  exhibit 
the  nucleus  contained  about  midway  between 
the  base  and  apex,  others  do  not.  At  the 
free  and  broad  extremity,  or  base  of  each  of 
them,  is  observed  a  membranous  appendage 
(*)  :  may  this  be  a  vibratory  membrane, 
upon  which  the  movements  of  the  ciliary 
processes  attached  to  this  free  surface  de- 
pend, or  is  it  simply  the  outer  membrane  of 
the  cell  separated  by  incipient  putrefaction  .' 

Case  II. — Pneumonia  in  the  progress  of 

cure ;    tissue  of  the  affected  portion  of 

lung  filled  with  granule-cells. 

A  very  aged  woman  was  admitted  into  the 

Munich  Hospital,  suffering  from  pneumonia : 

the  sputa  were    rusty,  and   she    had    otlier 

symptoms  characteribtic  of  the  disease.  Upon 

her  admission  numerous   small  crepitations 

were  audible  over  the  lower  lialf  of  the  right 

lung  ;  later  on,  all  resjjiratory  sounds  in  this 

region  ceased,  and  there  was   very  marked 

dulness  upon  percussion.     In  a  few  days  the 

pneumonia  subsided,  the  sputa  became  very 

2lbundant,    yellowish-white,   and   puriforni  ; 

*  This  and  the  next  figure  are  magnified  220 


crepitations  became  again  audible  over  that 
portion  of  the  lung  where  all  respiratory- 
sounds  had  previously  been  absent,  and  the 
resonance  upon  percussion  improved.  In 
spite  of  this  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  lung,  however,  the  patient  gradually 
sank,  and  died  with  symptoms  of  general  de- 
bility and  exhaustion.  Upon  examining 
the  body,  tubercles  were  found  in  the  upper 
lobes  of  both  lungs  :  the  pulmonary  tissue 
between  these  tubercular  deposits  was  atro- 
phied. The  bronchial  tubes  generally  were 
much  dilated  ;  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
them  was  of  a  livid  red  colour.  The  lower  lobe 
of  the  left  lung  was  infiltrated  with  serum. 
The  lower  and  middle  lobes  of  the  right  lung 
were  much  condensed,  did  not  crepitate,  and 
sank  completely  in  water.  The  tissue  of 
these  parts  had  a  greyish-brown  colour,  and 
■was  dotted  over  with  numerous  black  spots. 
The  bronchi  of  these  lobes  were  considerably 
dilated.  The  fluid  with  which  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue  was  infiltrated  was  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  when  examined  under  the  mi- 
croscope exhibited  many  blood  corpuscles, 
(Fig.  23,  a.),  and  a  very  large  quantity  of 
granule  cells,  (b),  but  scarcely  any  bubbles 
of  air.  Many  of  the  granule  cells  were  of 
considerable  size,  some  being  round,  others 
oblong,  and  others  again  of  an  irregular 
form  ;  they  varied  from  ^  to  tt,,  of  a  line  ia 
diameter.  Neither  by  water  nor  acetic  acid 
was  any  change  eff'ected  in  these  cells,  whilst 
the  blood  corpuscles  were  dissolved  in  both 
of  these  fluids.  The  condensed  hepatized 
pulmonary  tissue  exhibited  scarcely  any  air 
under  the  microscope  :  here  and  there  some 
blood  contained  in  vessels  was  seen  :  there 
was  also  observed  scattered  about,  a  large 
quantity  of  black  colouring  matter.  The 
pulmonary  tissue  itself  was  almost  univer- 
sally beset  with  brown  heaps  of  granule- 
cells,  which  were  de])Osited  in  such  quan- 
tities as  quite  to  conceal  the  proper  tissue  of 
the  lung,  except  in  a  few  places  here  and 
there,  in  which  the  normal  fibres  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue  could  be  discerned.  When 
this  condensed  ]iulmonary  tissue  was  washed 
with  water  in  order  to  remove  as  much  as 
jiossible  of  the  blood  and  granule  cells,  it 
assumed  the  appearance  of  an  imperfectly 
fibrous  substance,  but  in  which  neither  the 
fibres  themselves  of  healthy  pulmonary  tis- 
sue, nor  the  meshes  which  they  form,  could 
be  clearly  discerned.  Nothing  else  was 
brought  into  view  ui)on  treating  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung  with  acetic  acid  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  pulmonary  tissue  became  shri- 
velled up,  and  was  more  or  less  destroyed. 
Ammonia  acted  upon  it  in  an  almost  similar 
manner  ;  but  by  this  reagent  it  was  rendered 
more  certain  tl)an  by  acetic  acid  that  the 
wliole  jiulmonary  tissue  was  made  up  of 
imperfectly  formed  fibres  intimately  woven 
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Fig.  23. 


Fig.  24. 


Fig.  2'\*  illustrates  the  blood  corpuscles 
and  granule  cells  contained  in  the  serum 
with  which  the  inflamed  lung  was  infiltrated. 
a  a  the  blood  corpuscles  partly  scattered, 
partly  aggregated  together  ;  some  preserved 
their  natural  appearance,  with  the  saucer- 
like depression  in  their  centre  ;  the  greater 
number  were  distended  into  globules,  b  b 
granule  cells  of  different  forms  ;  they  seemed 
as  if  composed  simply  of  an  aggregation  of 
granules,  and  not  as  if  each  of  these  granular 
heaps  was  surrounded  with  a  cell  membrane  : 
the  component  granules  were  not,  however, 
dispersed  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to 
the  heaps,  which  favours  the  idea  of  their 
being  surrounded  by  a  cell  wall. 

Case  III. — Typhous  pneumoaia ,-  no  gra- 
nule cells  or  pus  corpuscles  in  the  affected 
pulmonary  tissue ;  pulmonary  air-cells 
filled  with  exuded  matter. 
A  female,  whilst  lying-in,  became  attacked 
with  typhus,  of  which  she  died  :  her  lungs 
were  especially  affected,  and  during  life  she 
had  all  the  symptoms  of  a  person  labouring 
under  typhous  pneumonia.  Upon  examining 
the  body  there  were  found  nvimerous  typhous 
ulcers  in  the  ileum,  chiefly  affecting  Peyer's 
glands,  and  having  elevated  edges.  Both 
lungs  were  hepatized,  the  right  especially. 
With  the  exception  of  its  middle  lobe,  which 
was  sound,  the  right  lung  was  quite  con- 
densed, and  did  not  crepitate  ;  it  was  very 
heavy,  sinking  completely  in  water  ;  it  had 
a  greyish-white  colour,  was  rather  soft  and 
friable  in  texture,  and  its  cut  surface  pre- 
sented a  granular  aspect.  Upon  a  micro- 
scopic examination  there  was  scarcely  any 
air  or  blood  discoverable  in  this  condensed 
pulmonary  tissue  ;  it  was  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  a  granular  amorphous  colourless 
substance,  without  any  trace  of  pus  cor- 
puscles or  granule  cells  :  in  those  places 
where  this  substance  was  softened  and  broken 
down,  it  appeared  to  consist  of  irregular 
granules  and  fragments  of  cells.    Upon  treat- 


ment with  acetic  acid,  this  substance  was 
rendered  pale  and  transparent ;  the  normal 
fibres  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  came  into 
view,  with  here  and  there  some  traces  of 
imperfectly  formed  cells  ;  but  no  where  ap- 
peared the  characteristic  nuclei  of  pus  cor- 
puscles. Upon  washing  with  water  some 
bits  of  the  condensed  pulmonary  tissue,  many 
clustered  heaps  of  roundish  granules  were 
brought  into  view  :  examined  with  low 
powers  under  the  microscope,  each  of  these 
clusters  was  found  to  consist  of  the  terminal 
'  cells  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  all  these 
'  cells  were  filled  with  exudation  matter, 
(Fig.  24*).  These  cells  were  from  ^th  to  -g^th 
j  of  a  line  in  diameter,  the  greater  immber 


being  about  \t\\.  They  were  united  to  each 
other,  and  held  together  in  clusters  by  fibrous 
bands  (b.)  Upon  examining  these  fibrous 
bands  with  higher  powers,  they  were  found 
to  consist  in  part  of  blood-vessels  lined  by 
very  fine  epithelium,  and  in  part  of  the  usual 
fibrous  bundles  of  pulmonary  tissue.  The 
exudation  material  was  not  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  interior  of  the  air  cells.  It  was 
also  poured  out  into  the  pulmonary  tissue 
between  and  surrounding  the  cells.  In  order 
to  render  these  groups  of  cells  very  clearly 
discernible,  it  was  necessary  to  wash  away 
with  water  the  soft  exudation  material  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  or,  what  an- 
swered still  better,  to  remove  it  by  means  of 
a  soft  pencil :  in  this  way  the  preparation 
was  made  from  which  the  above  sketch  was 
taken. 

Pneumonia:  pulmonary  tissue  infiltrated 
with  pics,  constituting  the  grey  hepati- 
zation. 

A  woman,  aged  38,  who  was  affected  with 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  died  of  pneu- 
monia. Upon  examining  the  body,  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  presented  organic  changes; 
the  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening  being 
much  contracted,  and  the  walls  of  the  left 
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ventricle  and  the  columnje  carneae  conside- 
rably h)'pertrophied ;  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  was  healthy.  The  lower  half  of  the 
right  lung  had  the  appearance  of  grey  hepa- 
tization ;  its  tissue  was  condensed,  contained 
no  air,  sank  readily  in  water,  and  presented 
a  greyish  red  colour.  Examined  under  the 
microscope,  this  condensed  tissue  exhibited 
hardly  any  air,  but  a  large  cjuantity  of  blood. 
When  washed,  and  the  blood  thus  cleared 
away,  the  tissue  was  observed  to  be  univer- 
sally covered  with  an  immense  quantity  of 
pus   corpuscles,  which  vvere  so   abundantly 


and  thickly  strewed  that  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  pus  corpuscles  could  be  seen  on  the  pieces 
of  tissue  placed  beneath  the  microscope. 
These  pus  corpuscles  presented  nearly  the 
usual  size  and  form.  Upon  treating  the 
portions  of  tissue  with  acetic  acid  whilst 
under  the  microscope,  the  appearance  of 
them  became  entirely  altered  ;  the  pus  cor- 
puscles were  completely  dissolved  with  the 
exception  of  their  nuclei,  which,  with  the 
twisted  fibrous  bundles  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  now  came  distinctly  into  view  (Fig. 
25*  a  a.),  the  meshes  or  interspaces  formed 


Fig.  25. 


by  these  fibrous  bundles  were  seen  to  be 
filled  with  the  nuclei  of  dissolved  pus  cor- 
pus<;les  CI/  h.)  Towards  the  margin  of  the 
specimen,  under  the  microscope,  there  were 
observed  a  few  pus  corpuscles,  each  of  which 
still  retained  a  fitie  half  dissolved  cell  mem- 
brane through  which  its  nucleus  was  vi- 
sible, (c  C.J 


Case  V. — Grey  hepatization  of  the  lung 
nccnrrivg  in  ti/phus — no  pnn  corpuscles  or 
granule  cells  found  in  the  pulmonary 
tissue. 

In  a  stout,  previously  healthy  man,  who 
died  of  typlius,  both  lungs  were  found 
greatly  altered  from  their  natural  appearance, 
being  condensed,  quite  deprived  of  air,  and 
sinking  completely  when    placed  in  water. 
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peared  of  a  greyish  colour,  was  very  firm, 
brawny,  and  somewhat  granular,  having  ex- 
actly the  characters  peculiar  to  grey  hepati- 
zation observed  iu  ordinary  pneumouia. 
The  lower  lobes  of  both  lungs  were  loaded 
with  blood.  When  examined  under  the 
microscope,  portions  of  the  condensed  hepa- 
tized  ])art  of  the  lungs  appeared  to  con- 
sist of  a  greyish-brown  granular  amorphous 
mass,  deprived  of  air  and  blood,  and  con- 
taining traces  of  cell  formation,  though  as 
yet  in  an  imperfect  stage.  The  fibres  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue  were  indistinct,  being 
covered  by  a  granular  cellular  substance. 
Upon  treating  portions  of  this  pulmonary 
tissue  with  acetic  acid,  tliey  became  more 
transparent,  and  the  fibrous  bundles  entering 
into  the  composition  of  pulmonary  tissue, 
came  more  distinctly  into  view ;  also  de- 
posited within  the  meshes  of  these  fibrous 
bundles,  some  pale  nucleated  cells  became 
distinctly  visible.  Genuine  pus  corpuscles 
and  granule  cells  were  entirely  absent.  The 
mode  of  cell  formation  which  took  place  in 
the  matter  exuded  into  the  tissue  of  these 
lungs  accorded  exactly  with  the  process 
usually  observed  to  occur  in  the  material 
deposited  in  the  lungs  during  typhus  ;  it 
was  also  quite  dissimilar  to  the  process  ob- 
served in  acute  tuberculosis. 

Cases  of  pleural  adhesion — microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  tissue  composing  the 
adhesions. 

Case  I. — In  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  died 
of  typhus,  pleural  adhesion  of  tlie  left  side  was 
found.  The  lung  was  so  firmly  adherent  to  the 
costal  pleura  that  it  could  not  be  separated 
without  considerable  difficulty.  The  tissue 
by  means  of  which  this  firm  adhesion  between 
the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleura  was  eSected 
had  the  appearance  of  an  almost  transparent 
colourless  membrane.  When  examined  be- 
neath the  microscope,  this  membrane  was 
found  to  be  made  up  of  densfly  interwoven 
bundles  of  fibres  ;  u])on  separating  these  bun- 
dles from  each  other,  and  drawing  them  out 
individually  by  means  of  a  needle,  they  pre- 
sented a  wavy  apj)earance,  like  so  many 
hair-curls.  Upon  treating  a  portion  of  this 
membrane  with  acetic  acid  whilst  under  the 
microscope,  almost  all  the  fibres  disappeared, 
a  few  only  being  left  here  and  there,  and 
these  were  more  distinctly  visible  than  be- 
fore the  addition  of  the  acid  (?  nucleus- 
filaments  of  Henle).  When  thus  acted  on 
by  acetic  acid,  a  new  and  very  beautiful 
structure  was  brought  into  view  (Fig.  26)*. 
The  appearance  presented  was  that  of  a  net- 
work which  had  its  form  given  to  it  by 
numerous  cell  nuclei,  disposed  iu  regular 
rows.  This  network  was  in  all  probability 
made  up  of  capillary  vessels  (a  view  favoured 


*  Magnified  220  diameters. 


by  its  regularly  reticulated  arrangement) » 
and  the  nuclei  were  doubtless  those  of  the 
epithelium  cells  lining  these  capillaries, 
brought  into  view  by  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  which  had  rendered  the  walls  of 
these  cells  pale  and  transparent,  probably 
had  dissolved  them,  and  thus  allowed  the 
nuclei  to  become  distinctly  visible.  Besides 
being  thus  arranged  in  regular  rows,  many 
of  these  nuclei  were  also  observed  scattered 
irregularly  over  the  portions  of  membrane 
examined. 

Fig.  2 
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Case  II. — In  another  case  of  pleural  ad- 
hesion, found  in  a  soldier  who  died  of  typhus, 
and  in  which  the  adhesions  were  most 
marked  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  the  tissue 
by  means  of  which  the  surfaces  of  the  two 
pieurfe  were  adherent  to  each  other  appeared, 
to  the  naked  eye,  to  be  made  up  of  fibres,  of 
greater  or  less  thickness,  and  possessing  a 
bright  satiny  lustre.  Microscopically  ex- 
amined, this  tissue  was  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  perfectly  formed  fasciculi  of  fibro- 
cellular  tissue,  which  had  the  same  twisted 
or  curled  arrangement  as  noticed  in  the  last 
case,  and  were  disposed,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  parallel  direction  ;  between  these  feis- 
ciculi  there  were  also  observed  a  few  blood- 
vessels, which  ran  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  fasciculi.  Here  and  there,  a  few  scat- 
tered cell  nuclei  (cyto-blasts)  were  seen, 
though  not  distinctly.  In  some  places,  the 
bundles  of  fibro-cellular  tissue  were  arranged 
iu  a  reticular  manner,  producing  a  very 
beautiful  network. 
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It  is  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  re- 
cord the  results  of  some  observations  I 
have  made  on  the  excretion  of  the 
m-ine,  and  on  the  rapidity  of  the  pas- 
sage of  foreign  substances  through  the 
kidnies,  in  a  case  of  extroversion  of 
the  bladder,  that  has  been  under  my 
notice  for  some  time  past. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detail  of  these 
observations,  I  will,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, relate  a  few  particulars  of  the 
case  itself,  which  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance brought  under  my  notice  by  my 
friend,  Mr,  AUord,  at  present  the  Resi- 
dent Surgeon  of  the  Norlh  Stafford- 
shire Infirmary,  who  assisted  me  in 
some  of  the  earlier  experiments  that  I 
performed*. 

Thomas  Furley,  xt.  13,  a  very  intel- 
ligent, but  sickly-looking  lad,  a  fringe- 
maker  by  trade,  has  been  afflicted  with 
extroversion  of  the  bladder  from  birth. 
Immediately  above  the  symphysis  pubis, 
the  abdominal  parietes,  as  well  as  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  bladder,  are  de- 
ficient to  an  extent  of  about  three 
inches  in  an  horizontal,  by  two  in  a 
vertical  direction.  The  inner  surface 
of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  bladder 
protrudes  through  the  opening  thus 
made,  forming  a  tumor  about  the  size 
of  the  half  of  a  large  orange.  This  tu- 
mor is  of  a  vivid  scarlet  red,  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  touch,  and  covered  by  a 
viscid  glairy  mucus,  which  has  invaria- 
bly a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  The 
size  of  tile  tumor  varies  considerably 
at  diflerent  times,  being,  in  all  proba- 
bility, dependent  in  this  respcQ^  on  the 
condition  of  the  abdominal  viscera  bc- 


*  A  full  account  of  the  case,  and  a  description 
of  the  apparatus  used  to  collect  the  urine,  will,  I 
believe,  shortly  he  (riven  to  the  profession  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Norman,  of  Duchess  Street. 


hind  it.  At  the  under  surface  of  the 
tumor,  on  either  side,  and  close  to  the 
junction  of  its  lower  angles,  with  the 
abdominal  parietes,  are  the  orifices  of 
the  ureters.  These  appear  when  closed 
to  be  small  irregularly  oval  depressions 
about  a  line  in  diameter,  situated  on. 
the  summit  of  a  conical  papilla  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  orifice  of  the 
left  ureter  is  placed  more  anteriorly 
than  that  of  the  right  one,  and  can 
consequently  be  more  readily  observed. 
A  probe  may  be  passed  up  the  ureters 
for  several  inches  without  any  sensible 
inconvenience  being  produced.  The 
penis,  which  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  is  affected  with  epis- 
padias;  the  testicles  are  retracted 
within  the  inguinal  canals,  and  the 
scrotum,  which  is  contracted,  is  con- 
stantly in  an  inflamed  state  from  the 
dribbling  of  the  urine  over  its  surface. 
I  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  that 
this  case  afforded  of  making  some  ob- 
servations and  experiments  on  several 
points  connected  with  the  secretion  of 
the  kidnies,  about  which  some  discre- 
pancy of  opinion  exists  amongst  phy- 
siologists. These  were  :  —  l.  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  passage  of  the  urine 
from  the  ureters  into  the  bladder  ;  2. 
The  length  of  time  that  elapses  be- 
tween the  introduction  of  diflerent  sub- 
stances into  the  stomach,  and  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  urine  ;  and  3.  Some 
points  connected  with  the  influence  of 
exercise,  food,  &c.,  on  the  secretion  of 
the  urine. 

The  mechanism  of  the  passage  of  the 
urine  from  the  ureter  on  to  the  bladder 
in  this  case  is  as  follows.  A  drop  col- 
lects within  the  papillary  termination 
of  the  ureter,  which  becomes  somewhat 
distended  ;  the  orifice  of  this  canal 
then  opens  to  an  extent  of  fiom  two  to 
three  lines  in  diameter,  and,  as  soon 
as  it  has  allowed  the  drop  of  urine  to 
pass,  it  contracts  with  a  sphincter-like 
action.  The  distension  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  ureter  before  the  drop  of 
urine  escapes  is  very  distinct,  and  the 
relaxation  of  the  orifice  of  the  canal 
has  the  appearance  of  being  occasioned 
by  the  accumulation  of  the  drop  of 
fluid  that  collects  above  it.  The  clo- 
sure of  the  vesical  termination  of  the 
ureter,  after  the  escape  of  the  drop  of  , 
urine,  is  accompanied  by  a  sligiit  re- 
traction of  the  paiiillary  l;iilging  of  the 
mucous  membrane  on  which  it  termi- 
nates, and  the  whole  act  resembles  ex- 
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actly  the  ordinary  sphincter  actions  in 
animals. 

When  the  patient  had  not  taken  any 
food  or  drink  for  twelve  or  thirteen 
hours,  the  quantity  of  urine  that  escaped 
was  found  to  be  very  uniform  on  the 
different  occasions  that  I  examined  it. 
Each  ureter  opened  on  an  average 
about  three  times  in  the  minute,  and 
the  small  quantity  of  urine  that  escaped 
trickled  over  the  under  part  of  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  bladder,  and 
joining  with  that  from  the  opposite 
side,  ibrnied  a  large  drop,  which  fell 
from  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  viscus.  About  three  of  these 
usually  fell  per  minute  under  the  con- 
ditions specitied. 

Although  ihe  whole  amount  of  urine 
that  escapes  under  similar  circum- 
stances during  any  given  time  appears 
to  be  pretty  uniform,  yet  the  action  of 
the  same  ureter  is  very  irregular,  two 
or  three  drops  of  urine  sometimes  flow- 
ing from  it  in  rapid  succession,  whilst 
at  other  times  a  comparatively  long  in- 
terval elapses  between  the  escape  of 
any  two  drops.  The  two  ureters  do 
not  open  at  the  same  time,  but  with  an 
irregularly  alternating  action. 

The  efl'ect  of  posture  on  the  excre- 
tion of  the  urine  is  very  marked. 
When  Furley  lays  upon  his  back,  the 
urine  docs  not  escape  at  all  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  then  dribbles  out 
of  the  ureter  in  a  very  slow  and  gentle 
manner,  without  so  distinct  an  opening 
and  shuuing  of  the  end  of  the  tube  as 
when  he  stands  upright.  On  assuming 
the  erect  posture  after  lying  down  for 
some  time,  the  urine  flows  in  a  full 
stream  from  the  ureters  until  these 
tubes  have  emptied  themselves  of  the 
quantity  that  had  collected  in  them. 
During  a  deep  inspiration,  as  in  yawn- 
ing or  coughing,  or  whilst  straining  at 
stool,  the  Bow  of  urine  is  suddenly  in- 
creased, and  the  fluid  then  escapes  in  a 
small  stream,  or  in  several  large  drops, 
in  rapid  succession. 

The  urine  was  invariably  acid,  usu- 
ally very  strongly  so,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  that  which  was  contained 
m  the  Macintosh  bag,  that  he  wore  to 
collect  it,  varied  on  the  different  oc- 
cosions  that  it  was  examined,  from  1021 
to  1029. 

That  certain  substances,  after  being 
taken  into  the  stomach,  are  very 
rapidly  absorbed  into  the  circulation, 
and  are  again  secreted  unchanged  by 


the  kidnies,  is  a  fact  that  is  well  known 
to  every  one.  There  is,  however,  much 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  physio- 
logists as  to  ihe  shortest  time  required 
for  this  absorption  and  secretion. 
Mayer  states,  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
periments, that,  on  injecting  a  solution 
of  prussiate  of  potass  into  the  lungs,  if 
could  in  eight  minutes  be  detected  in 
the  urine.  Westrumb,  after  dividing, 
the  ureters  of  animals,  and  fixing  tubes 
in  them  so  as  to  collect  the  urine  as  it 
flowed,  detected  the  s;imc  salt  in  this 
fluid  two  minutes  after  its  introduction 
into  the  stomach.  Whereas  Steh- 
berger,  who  instituted  experiments- 
with  reference  to  this  question,  on  a 
boy  who  had  inversio  vesica},  did  not 
detect  the  presence  of  this  salt  in 
the  urine  until  after  a  lapse  of  sixty 
minutes  from  the  time  it  was  swal- 
lowed. It  will  be  seen  by  the  experi- 
ments that  will  immediately  be  de- 
tailed that  these  different  results  cair 
easily  be  reconciled  with  what  actually 
occurs. 

The  substances  that  I  experimented 
with  were  the  yellow  Ferrotyanuret,  or 
Prussiate  of  Fotass,  Infusion  of  Galls, 
of  Rhubarb,  of  jNIaddcr,  of  Uva  Ursi, 
and  of  Logwood;  the  Citrates  of  Soda 
and  Potass,  the  Tartrate  of  Soda,  and 
the  Acetate  of  Potass.  I  should  have 
increased  considerably  this  list  of  sub- 
stances experimented  on,  had  it  not 
been  that  Furley  refused  to  take  several 
that  I  much  wished  to  have  made  ob- 
servations upon,  and,  indeed,  exhibited- 
an  extreme  reluctance  to  take  those 
that  I  did  experiment  upon  ;  a  reluc- 
tance that  could  only  be  overcome  by 
bribing  him  according  to  the  more  or 
less  disagreeable  taste  of  the  substance 
given. 

The  experiments  on  the  Prussiate  of 
Potass,  the  Infusion  of  Galls,  and  of 
Uva  Ursi,  were  all  performed  in  the 
same  manner ;  namely,  by  receiving 
each  drop  of  urine  as  it  fell  from  the- 
under  surface  of  the  tumor,  or  from 
the  ureter,  in  a  glass  containing  a  so- 
lution of  Persulphate  of  Iron.  Those 
with  Rhubarb,  by  collecting  the  drop& 
of  urine  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potass,- 
and  those  with  the  citrates,  tartrates, 
and  acetates  of  potass,  by  testing  it  at 
regular  intervals  with  litmus  or  tur- 
meric paper.  The  urine  was  in  these 
experiments  most  generally  collected 
from  the  left  ureter,  as  being  most  con- 
venient, both  on  account  of  the  extre- 
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mity  of  this  tube  being  turned  some- 
Vfhdl  more  forwards  than  that  of  the 
other,  as  well  as  from  tlie  position  in 
which  the  boy  used  to  stand,  rendering 
it  more  easy  for  me  to  collect  accurately 
each  drop  as  it  fell. 

The  following  is  a  concise  account 
of  some  of  the  experiments  that  were 
performed  upon  the  boy  Furley.  The 
general  results  have  been  arranged  in 
a  tabular  form  for  convenience  of  re- 
ference. The  experiments  were  for 
the  most  part  performed  during  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  Oc- 
tober last,  and  a  few  were  repeated  in 
February  of  the  present  year. 

Exp.  1. — Breakfasted,  at  7  a.m.,  on 
meat,  potatoes,  and  bread,  without  any 
drink.  At  9h.  10m.  drank  a  solution 
of  20  grains  of  Prussiate  of  Potass  in  4 
ounces  of  water.  At  9h.  22m.  the  salt 
appeared  in  the  urine. 

Exp.  2.— Breakfasted,  at  half-past  9 
o'clock,  on  bread,  butter,  and  coffee. 
As  nearly  as  possible  four  hours  after 
he  had  finished  this  meal,  he  drank  a 
solution  of  40  grains  of  Prussiate  of 
Potass  in  4  ounces  of  water.  In  two 
minutes  the  salt  could  readily  be  de- 
tected in  the  urine  that  flowed  from  the 
left  ureter. 

Exp.  3.— Breakfasted,  at  half-past  8 
o'clock,  on  half-a-pint  of  tea,  with 
bread,  butter,  and  mutton.  At  lOh. 
5m.  he  drank  a  solution  of  40  grains  of 
Prussiate  of  Potass  in  4  ounces  of  water. 
At  lOh.  llgm.  the  salt  appeared  in  the 
urine. 

Exp.  4,  9h.  15m.  a.m. — Has  not  taken 
any  food  or  drink  since  about  lOo'clock 
last  night,  when  he  had  some  potatoes 
for  supper.  At  9h.  45in.  drank  a  solu- 
tion, of  40  grains  of  Prussiate  of  Potass 
in  4  ounces  of  water.  In  two  minutes 
the  salt  was  distinctly  passing  from  the 
left  ureter.  During  the  day  the  urine 
was  tested  at  interval;  of  from  tlH\e  to 
four  hours,  and  found  to  contain  the 
salt.  On  the  following  morning  it  was 
tested  at  8  a.m.,  and  again  at  9  a.m.,  at 
both  of  which  periods  the  salt  was 
passing,  though  in  but  very  small 
quantity.  At  10  a.m.,  when  it  was 
again  tested,  no  trace  of  the  salt  could 
be  detected.  It  had  therefore  con- 
tinued to  pass  for  at  least  2.3|  hours. 

Exp.  5,  9  A.M. — Has  not  had  any 
food  since  last  night,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  small  piece  of  dry  bread, 
about  two  hours  ago.  At  9h.  15in. 
drank  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  of 


the  Prussiate  of  Potass  in  3  ounces  of 
water.  In  as  nearly  as  possible  one 
minute,  the  urine  from  the  left  ureter 
gave  most  distinct  indications  of  the 
presence  of  the  salt,  and  continued  to 
do  so  until  half-past  9  o'clock,  when 
he  breakfasted  on  three  thick  slices  of 
bread  and  butter,  and  a  pint  of  tea. 
On  examining  the  urine  again  at  9h. 
50m.  there  was  no  appearance  of  the 
salt.  At  10  a.m.  he  took  20  grains  more, 
dis=!olved  in  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  and  a  half  it 
reappeared  in  the  urine;  which  lluid. 
continued  to  furnish  evidences  of  its 
presence  until  2  p.m.  on  the  following 
day— a  period  of  twenty- eight  hours 
from  the  time  he  first  took  the  salt. 

Exp.ti. — Dined,  at  half-past  1  o'clock, 
on  potatoes,  and  at  half-past  6  had 
about  a  pint  of  tea  and  some  bread 
and  butter.  At  (Jh.  .54m.  drank  a  solu- 
tion of  30  grains  of  Prussiate  of  Potass 
in  4  ounces  of  water;  the  salt  did  not 
make  its  appearance  in  (he  urine  until 
7h.  10m.,  sixteen  minutes  after  it  had 
been  taken, and  then  continued  to  pass 
off  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  following 
day. 

Exp.  7. — Dined  at  2  p.m.  on  plum- 
pie.  At  6h.  15m.  drank  a  solution  of 
40  grains  of  the  Prussiate  of  Potass  in 
4  ounces  of  water.  At  (ih.  175m.,  two 
and  a  half  minutes  after  it  had  been 
swallowed,  the  salt  began  to  pass,  and 
was  still  doing  so  at  6h.  15m.  on  the 
following  day  —  twenty-four  hours  after 
it  had  been  taken. 

Exp.  8. —  Dined  at  half-past  1  o'clock. 
At  7,  had  a  pint  of  tea  and  some  bread 
and  butter.  At  two  minutes  to  8 
o'clock,  drank  a  solution  of  40  grains 
of  Prussiate  of  Potass  in  4  ounces  of 
water.  At  8h.  12m.,  fourteen  minutes 
after  it  had  been  taken,  the  salt  began 
to  pass, 

Exp.  9. — At  a  quarter  past  9,  break- 
fasted on  about  a  pint  of  tea,  and  several 
slices  of  bread  and  butter.  At  9h.  32m. 
immediately  after  he  had  finished  his 
meal,  he  drank  a  solution  of  40  grains 
of  Prussiate  of  Potass  in  4  ounces  of 
water.  The  salt  did  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  urine  until  lOh.  9m. — 
twenty  seven  minutes  after  it  had  been 
taken, 

Exp.  10. —At  half-past  1,  dined 
heartily  on  bread,  mutton,  potatoes, 
and  water.  At  Ih.  4(im.  drank  a  solu- 
tion of  40  grains  of  Prussiate  of  Potass 
in  4  ounces  of  water.     The  salt  made 
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its  appearance  at  2h.  25m.,  thirty-nine 
minutes  after  it  had  been  swallowed. 

On  analysing  these  experiments,  we 
find  that  the  earliest  period  at  which 
the  Prnssiate  of  Potass  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  urine  was  about  one  minute 
after  it  had  been  swallowed  ;    and  that 


the  longest  time  that  elapsed  before  it 
could  be  detected  was  39  minutes. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  in  the 
rate  of  the  passage  of  the  salt  through 
the  syr.tem  will,  I  think,  on  referring 
to  the  accompanying  table,  be  found 
to  be  tolerably  obvious. 


TABLE  ] 

. — Experiments  with  Prussiate  of  Potass. 

Number 

Wlien  first 

of 

Quantity 

appeared  iu 

When  last 

Nature  of  last  Meal. 

Experiment. 

Tuken. 

Urine. 

Meal  taken. 

1 

20  grains 

12  minutes 

2  hours 

Meat,  potatoes,  and  bread 

2 

40     " 

2        " 

4     " 

Bread  and  butter,  and  coffee 

3 

40     " 

6*       " 

n   " 

Mutton,  bread  and  butter,  and  tea 

4 

40     " 

2        " 

lU     " 

Potatoes 

5 

20     " 

1        " 

11     " 

f) 

30     " 

16       " 

2-t  minutes 

Bread  and  butter,  and  tea 

7 

40     " 

2i       " 

4^:  hours 

Plum-pie 

8 

40     " 

14       " 

1      " 

Bread  and  butter,  and  tea 

9 

40     " 

27       " 

2  minutes 

Bread  and  butter,  and  tea 

10 

40     " 

39       " 

2       " 

Mutton,  bread  and  potatoes. 

On  looking  over  the  tabular  results 
of  the  experiments  made  with  the 
Prussiate  of  Potass,  we  shall  find  that 
the  rapidity  of  the  absorption  of  this 
salt  by  the  stomach,  and  its  appearance 
in  the  urine,  were  connected  with,  if 
not  dependent  upon,  the  condition  of 
the  stomach  at  the  time  at  which  it 
was  taken.  Thus,  in  Experiments  2, 
4,  5,  and  7,  the  digestive  process  being 
finished,  and  the  stomach  empty,  the 
salt  could  be  detected  in  the  urine  at 
periods  varying  from  one  to  two  and  a 
half  minutes  after  it  had  been  swal- 
lowed ;  this  very  brief  interval  of  time 
sufficing  for  its  absorption  by  the  sto- 
mach, its  circulation  through  the  sys- 
tem, its  secretion  by  the  kidneys,  and 
its  excretion  by  the  ureters.  Whereas 
in  Experiments  1,  .3,  8,  6,  9,  and  10,  in 
which  it  was  swallowed  respectively 
2,  li,  and  1  hour,  and  24,  2  and  2 
minutes  after  a  meal,  it  required  periods 
varying  from  6*  to  .39  minutes  for  its 
passage  from  the  stomach  to  the  kid- 
neys. And  although  the  longest  time 
that  intervened  between  taking  'the 
meal,  swallowing  the  salt,  and  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  urine,  did  not  bear  an 
equal  proportion  in  all  the  experi- 
ments, yet,  on  allowing  for  the  difterence 
in  the  size  of  the  meal,  the  condition 
of  the  system  at  the  time,  and  for  other 
modifying  circumstances,  the  corre- 
spondence appears  to  be  sufficiently 
close  to  enable  us  to  deduce  the  in- 
ference that  the  rapidity  of  the  absorp- 


tion of  the  Prussiate  of  Potass  was 
dependent  on  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  process  at  the  time  it  was 
swallowed  ;  being  less  when  the  sto- 
mach was  full,  and  proportionately 
greater  when  that  organ  was  empty. 
[To  be  continued.] 


NEEDLE  IN  THE  GALL  BLADDER. 
BY  J.  ALLEN  TEBBETS,  M.D. 

A  BOY,  two  years  of  age,  who  had  previously 
been  remarkably  healthy,  was  attacked  with 
abdominal  disease,  the  exact  character  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  learn,  so  imperfectly 
is  the  case  recorded,  but  which  terminated 
fatally  in  about  ten  days.  On  e.vamination. 
after  death,  the  stomach  and  small  intestines 
shewed  aj  pearances  of  congestion,  with 
slight  inflammation.  The  spleen,  pancreas, 
kidneys,  and  bladder,  appeared  perfectly 
normal ;  the  liver  was  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  natural,  highly  congested,  and  also  shew- 
ing some  appearances  of  inflammation.  The 
gall-bladder  was  distended,  to  more  than 
twice  its  original  size,  with  very  dark- 
coloured  bile,  and  contained  a  common 
sewing  needle,  highly  polished,  about  one 
quarter  part  of  its  length  (the  pointed  ex- 
tremity) being  gone.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance of  the  needle  being  corroded,  the  point 
merely  shewing  signs  of  recent  fracture. 
The  inside  coat  of  the  gall-bladder  was  com- 
pletely disorganised,  from  the  iuflammatioa 
which  the  needle  probably  produced.  When 
or  how  the  needle  came  there  is  Altogether 
nnVnown.— Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ,  ,■ 
and  American  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences. 
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SPONTANEOUS  COAGULATION   OF 
VENOUS  BLOOD  IN  CACHEXIA, 

AND  IN  CHRONIC  DISEASES, 

principally  phthisis  and  cancer*, 

By  E,  Bouchut,  D.M.P. 

Translated  for  the  London  Medical  Gazette 

By  E.  L.  Birkett,  M.B. 

Physician  to  the  Surrey  Dispensary. 
[Continued  from  p.  318.] 

Chapter  II. — Anatomical  Characters. 
I\  order  that  my  readers  may  under- 
stand the  Viholc  subject,  I  purpose  to 
consider  tlie  following  propositions  :  — 

1.  The  seat  of  the  change. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  coagulated 
blood. 

3.  The  change  in  the  parietes  of  ves- 
sels in  connection  with  the  clots. 

4.  The  changes  in  the  adjacent 
parts,  and  especially  those  of  lymphatic 
vessels. 

5.  The  condition  of  the  cellular  tis- 
sue, and  the  disposition  of  the  collateral 
veins,  which  have  not  been  obliterated. 

6.  Lastly,  thecomlition  of  the  organs 
generally  affected  in  diseases  of  the 
venous  system. 

The  seat  of  the  chaur/e. — The  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  ;ilways  partial ;  it 
cannot  take  ])lace  in  more  than  a  cer- 
tain number  of  vessels  without  so  affect- 
hig  the  circulation  as  to  endanger  life. 
But  this  has  never  been  known  to 
occur.  It  takes  place  in  the  deep  veins 
of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities ; 
more  especially,  however,  in  the  pelvic 
vessels,  and  more  rarely  in  those  of  the 
neck  and  head. 

I  may  here  mention,  ns  it  is  one  of 
the  cases  in  the  prt  ceding  chapter  con- 
firmed by  a  case  related  by  Abercrom- 
bie,  in  which  obliteration  of  the  sinuses 
of  the  dura  mater  was  found  in  the  body 
of  an  infant,  previously  cachectic  and 
worn  out  by  suppurative  fever  resulting 
from  caries  of  the  internal  ear.  Coa- 
gulation of  the  blood  has  been  also 
observed  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  and 
hepatic  veins.  Yet,  as  in  these  cases 
there  was  a  change  either  in  the  lungs 
or  liver,  the  coagulation  might  iiossibly 
have  resulted  from  inflammation  com- 
municated by  contiguity,  and  could'not 
be  referred  to  tVie  inllueuce  of  the  ca- 
chexia. I  tliink  it  proper  to  allude  to 
these  facts,  yet  without  attempting  at 


present  to   make  any  application  of 
them  in  support  of  my  proposition. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  al- 
most always  takes  place  in  the  lower 
extremities,  being  rarely,  and  as  it  were 
by  exception,  found  in  the  veins  of  the 
upper  extremities,  neck,  head,  or  in- 
ternal organs. 

Of  the  51  examples  of  spontaneous 
venous  obliteration,  exclusive  of  those 
occurring  after  parturition,  44  occurred 
in  lower  extremities,  from  the  inferior 
cava  to  the  tibial  veins ;  one  in  the  su- 
perior cava  and  veins  of  the  neck  and 
and  arms  ;  one  in  the  veins  of  the  neck, 
arms, and lowerextremities atonce ;  one 
in  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  ;  two 
in  which  the  destruction  was  seated  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  ;  and  2  in  which 
it  existed  in  the  hepatic  veins.  I  may 
infer,  then,  that  coagulation,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  takes  place  in  the 
lowerextremities.  I  have,however,seen. 
many  exceptional  cases,  and  have 
recorded  them  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter. 

When  the  deep  veins  are  obliterated, 
the  circulation  is  carried  on  by  those 
which  are  superficial.  "When  both 
classes  of  veins  are  obliterated,  there 
are  then  vessels  of  a  third  class,  which, 
with  the  capillaries,  serve  to  establish 
the  collateral  circulation.  This  some- 
times renders  the  skin  of  the  limbs  livid 
and  black.  The  superficial  veins  alone 
are  rarely  filled  with  these  clots;  but 
this  may  be  so,  and  then  the  mdema  in 
the  cellular  tissue  is  less  considerable. 

The  vessels  affected  are  nearly  all  at 
a  distance  from  the  disease  on  which 
the  cachexia  depends,  so  that  th.ere  is 
no  immediate  relation,  cither  by  vessels 
or  contiguity,  between  the  obliterated 
veins  and  the  diseased  organ.  Thus, 
the  pulmonary  arteries  are  never 
alTccled  in  tubercular  phthisis,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  veins  of  the  inferior 
extremities.  The  same  holds  good  in 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  where  we  do 
not  find  the  neighbouring  veins  affected, 
but  rather  those  of  the  arm  and  leg. 

This  is  an  important  anatomical 
fact :  it  shews  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  venous  coagulation  occurs 
spontaneously,  and  docs  not  depend  on 
the  irritation  transmitted  to  the  affected 
veins  by  the  disc.ised  organs  ;  for  in 
such  cases,  the  clots  would  reach  in  a 
continuous  line  from  the  distant  part 
to  the  diseased  organ.  Tlicy  ought, 
for  example,  to  extend  from  the  veins 
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of  the  leg  to  those  of  the  thigh, 
and  then  to  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lungs.  The  communica- 
tion, then,  between  the  obliterated 
veins  and  the  diseased  organ  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  but  yet  it  has  been  some- 
times observed.  Thus,  I  have  traced, 
in  cancer  of  the  uterus,  the  irritation 
from  tha  veins  of  or  near  that  organ  to 
those  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg.  If 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  extremities  is  rarely  con- 
nected with  the  change  in  the  organs 
from  whence  the  hectic  fever  and  ge- 
neral cachexia  arise,  it  does  not  re- 
semble those  obliterations  which  are 
found  around  a  diseased  organ. 

We  cannot  examine  necroscopically 
a  case  of  cancer,  wherever  it  may  be 
situated,  without  finding  clots  more  or 
less  numerous,  and  in  every  stage  of 
transformation,  in  the  adjacent  veins. 
This  peculiarity  gives  rise  to  a  general 
error.  At  a  certain  time,  the  venous 
clots  undergo  ordinary  discoloration, 
assume  a  greyish  appearance,  and  are 
occasionally  reduced  to  a  greyish-white 
pulp, resembling  in  colour  cerebral  mat- 
ter, so  that  it  might  be  imagined  that 
encephaloid  matter  had  been  developed 
in  the  brain.  This  is,  I  repeat,  an 
error,  as  cancer  finds  no  admission  into 
veins,  unless  by  the  destruction  of  their 
walls — though  cancer  is  not  the  only 
affection  in  which  these  small  venous 
clots  are  so  limited.  It  has  also  been 
observed  in  phthisical  lungs  around 
tubercular  masses.  These  clots  are 
common  in  cows ;  and  M.  Rayer  has 
noticed  their  transformation  with  the 
greatest  care. 

The  extension  of  the  clots  is  less  va- 
riable. Sometimes  they  are  found  in 
one  only  of  the  lower  extremities,  and 
when  they  extend  to  the  inferior  part 
of  the  vena  cava,  they  pass  to  the  other. 
At  other  times  they  commence  in  suc- 
cession on  either  side  at  the  lower  part 
of  tlie  leg,  reach  the  thigh,  and  stop  at 
the  bend  of  the  groin  without  extend- 
ing to  the  common  iliacs.  Occasionally 
they  are  observed  in  the  axillary  vein, 
in  the  veins  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  and 
in  those  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  This 
is  an  important  disposition  with  regard 
to  the  clots.  It  is  such  as  would  easily 
serve  to  establish  collateral  circulation. 
The  veins  obliterated  are  always  large; 
indeed,  the  change  is  arrested  at  the 
mouths  of  the  smaller  branches.  I  n  the 
lower  extremities,  there  is  no  obstruc- 


tion in  the  veins  of  the  foot,  nor  of 
those  of  the  hand  below  the  metacarpal 
veins.  Hence  the  smaller  veins,  from 
this  permeability,  and  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  capillaries,  are  en- 
abled to  continue  their  functions,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  great  obstruc- 
tion, to  carry  on  the  circulation.. 
Otherwise,  if  the  obliteration  were  to 
reach  the  capillary  veins,  such  an  arrest, 
would  ensue  in  the  corresponding  arte-.- 
ries,  that  the  red  blood  would  sooni 
coagulate,  and  the  tissues  become  mor-j 
tified. 

Clots. — The  product  of  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood,  i.  e.  the  clots,  present-i 
different  appearances  according  to  ther 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  their  for-: 
mation.  They  ought  to  be  exarained-j 
at  every  stage  of  their  existence. 

First  stage. — When  first  formed  they 
are  homogeneous,  black,  and  similar  to* 
the  clots  formed  in  the  heart  at  the  rao-i 
ment  of  death.  Fragments  of  fibrin' 
are  found  here  and  there  of  a  yellowish.' 
or  greyish  white  colour.  They  breakj- 
down  under  the  finger  with  ease  ;  inj 
consistence,  like  the  clots  in  the  hearty 
they  resemble  currant  jelly.  In  form 
they  are  elongated  and  cylindrical,resem- 
bling  the  vessels  which  contain  them^ 
but  when  produced  in  veins  furnished, 
with  valves  they  occasion  considerable, 
enlargements.  They  do  not  adhere  toi 
the  walls  of  the  vessels,  which,  at  this 
stage,  are  unaffected,  but  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  the 
internal  coat  of  the  vessels  becomes  af- 
fected. 

Thus  this  coagulation  occurs  in  some- 
manner  spontaneously,  and  without  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation  of  the  ve- 
nous walls.  If  there  be  intlammation 
of  the  vein,  it  is  only  consequent  on  and' 
perhaps  excited  by  the  presence  of  the 
clot ;  and  hence  the  adhesioas,  whiciw 
we  find  at  a  later  period. 

After  these  anatomical  characters, 
confirmed  so  often  in  our  necroscopic  ex- 
aminations, in  which  we  have  observed- 
clots  of  all  ages  at  one  time  formed  al-- 
most  in  a  moment,  at  another  in  eight: 
days,  fifteen  days,  a  month,  and  evea' 
more,  we  have  considered  it  right  ten 
trace  the  history  of  the  coagulation  of 
blood,  before  describing  adhesive  phle- 
bitis. The  solidification  of  the  blood 
is  here  the  principal  phenomenon,  and 
the  venous  obliteration  consequent  oa 
the  adhesion,  or  the  adhesive  phlebitis 
is  only  secondary.     The  walls  of  the- 
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vieins  are  then  white,  thin,  transparent, 
without  softening  or  capillary  injec- 
tion, whilst  more  gradually  they  be- 
come thickened,  and  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  arterial  tunics. 

Set»ud  stage. — At  a  period  a  little 
more  advanced,  viz.  from  about  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  day,  the  clots  gva- 
dually  lose  their  colour  and  size,  ac- 
quire greater  consistence,  and  become 
adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  veins. 
The  black  colour  disappears' at  varioiw 
points,  sometimes  on  the  surface,  some- 
times in  the  centre.  The  colouring 
matter  is  absorbed,  and  the  clot  con- 
sists of  a.  reddish  and  even  a  perfectly 
white  fibrin.  This  change  does  not 
take  place  uniformly  throughout  the 
clot,  bat  rather,  as  stated,  at  different 
points. 

Th&  diminution  of  the  size  of  the 
dots  bears  eonie  relation  to  their  loss 
of  colour.  The  fibrin  loses  the  co- 
louring matter  and  serosity  ;  it  Tio 
longer  fills  the  cavity  of  the  vein.  At 
the  pbint  of  junction  between  veitis, 
the  clots  remain  for  a  longer  time  in- 
filtrated, and  are  at  once  larger,  softer, 
amd'  of  a  deeper  colour. 

The  consistence  of  the  clots  varies 
much.  At  first  it  is  very  sliglit  and 
imiform  throughout ;  then  iiesembling 
brc^en  down  currant  jelly  ;  but'  it  is 
changed  remarkably  wtbin  a  few  duys. 
Thfe'  consistence  increases  insensibly 
according  as  the  colouring  matter  and 
serosity  are  absorbed.  The  surface  is 
often  consistent,  while  the  centre  is 
soft,  diffluent,  and  formed  of  a  reddish 
grey  thick  polp,  similai-  to  bloody  pus. 
The  consistence  is  greater  at  eei^fain 
points,  especially  where  the  vein  admits 
no  collateral  branches ;  but,  on  i\\t  con- 
Vmvy-,  as  the  points  of  ommunkation,  it 
is  le*  marked.  Lastly,  it  is  relatively 
less  after  a  given  time  in  the  larger  than 
in  the  smaller  veins. 

After  the  clots  have  been  fortiied 
some  days,  they  contract  adhesions  to 
a  great  or  less  extent  to  the  internal 
cdat  of  the  veins.  This  agglutination 
leads  to  a  very  thin  deposit  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  which  is  more  or  less 
solid;  but  sometimes  so  strong,  that 
the  coHgulum  cannot  be  entirfcly'  sepa- 
rated from  the  veflsel.  ' 

The  venous  walls  undergo  a  slight 
ofaMige.  There  is  no  appearance  of 
rodnoss,  injection,  softening,  nov  adhe- 
sion to  adjacent  tissues  :  ihey  are  mani- 
festly thick,  and  resemble  arteries.  This 


change,  although  evident,  may  escape 
attention;  in  order  to  discover  it,  the 
alTected  vein  ought  to  be  cleaned, 
and  compared  with  the  one  in  the 
opposite  Hmb,  if  healthy  ;  when  the 
difference  of  texture  is  most  evident.  I 
have  made  this  observation  at  La 
Charite,  under  M.  Rayer,  on  the  veins 
of  a  female,  who  had  died  of  chronic 
pyelitis,  (inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney),  in  a  state  of  confirmed  ca- 
chexia, and  in  whose  body  the  blood 
was  coagulated  in  the  veins  of  the  lower 
extremity.  Further,  this  is  the  only 
change  in  the  walls  of  the  veins,  and 
even  this  is  secondary  to  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
day  by  day  the  conditions  of  the 
changes  going  on  in  the  venous  clots 
and  their  envelopes.  I  feel  that  it  is 
impossible  to  set  any  limit  on  these 
changes.  In  relation  to  the  anatomical 
characters  of  venous  coagulation,  I 
have  spoken  of  a  first  stage,  lasting  for 
some  days,  during  which  the  coagula- 
tion takes  place  without  interfering 
with  the  changes  in  the  vein.  In  the 
second,  which  lasts  for  one  or  two 
months,  I  have  considered  the  modifi- 
cations which  take  place  in  the  tissue 
of  the  vein,  together  with  the  internal 
changees  of  the  clots.  And  it  will  re- 
main for  me  now  to  trace  these  clots 
to  their  disappearance;  although  this, 
the  third  stage,  is  quickly  terminated 
by  the  death  of  the  patient.  These 
clots  are  seldom  found  of  longer  dura- 
tion than  two  months.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  speak  of  the  third  stage,  in 
which  nature  favours  the  establishment 
of  collateral  circulation. 

Third  sta;ie.  —  When  the'  venous 
coagulation  is  ofkmgest  duration,  the 
clots  are  of  a  yellowish  white  tint,  very 
tough,  elastic,  occasionally  adlierent 
to  tiie  walls  of  the  vessel,  which  is 
then  obliterated  ;  occasionally  free  in 
the  interior,  having  connection  with 
the  inner  coat,  at  least  by  little  fila- 
ments, the  last  vestiges  of  newly 
formed  capillaries,  which  have  been 
obliterated.  Unfortunately,  we  rarely 
have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
these  changes.  The  bridles  between 
the  clot  and  the  inner  membrane  re- 
semble those  Ix-'tween  opposite  serous 
surfaces.  But  these  are  at  first  produced 
by  a  capillary  vessel,  of  new  formation, 
filk>d  with  blood,  which  is  moveable 
by  pressure,  and  then  converted  into 
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fibrinous  bands.  We  see  this  continu- 
ally in  pleurisy  and  peritonitis,  where 
the  filaments  are  from  2  to  7  or  8  cen- 
timeters. The  same  applies  to  the  bri- 
dles between  the  clots  and  the  venous 
coats.  The  phenomenon  is  not  so  evi- 
dent, as  it  takes  place  in  a  very  small 
space  ;  but  this  is  the  only  difference. 

At  a  still  later,  but  by  no  means  de- 
finite period,  the  fibrin  of  the  clots, 
completely  blanched,  and  resembling 
cartilage  in  appearance  and  density, 
is  infiltrated  with  calcareous  matter, 
and  presents  here  and  there  very  hard 
earthy  patches.  This  change  is  gene- 
rally termed  ossification,  but  I  prefer 
the  word  petrefaction. 

Collateral  circulation.  — The  mecha- 
nism of  the  establishment  of  the  colla- 
teral circulation  in  this  affection  does 
not  differ  from  that  which  takes  place 
in  phlegmasia  dolens  of  puerperal 
women.  The  phenomena  are  absolutely 
the  same ;  but  are  subordinate  to  the 
anatomical  seat  of  the  obliteration. 

When  the  coagulation  exists  in  the 
deep  veins  of  the  lower  extremities, 
the  collateral  circulation  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  large  superficial  veins, 
which  dilate  and  become  apparent  be- 
neath the  skin.  The  number  and  size 
of  the  superficial  veins  is  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  obstruction  to  the  cir- 
culation in  the  deep  veins.  They 
empty  themselves  into  the  superficial 
veins  of  the  belly,  chest,  and  thence 
through  the  medium  of  the  intercostals 
into  the  vena  azygos,  of  which  I  have 
recorded  an  example  in  my  essay  on 
plegmasia  dolens.  M.  Bidault  has  also 
observed  an  instance. 

When  the  coagulation  exists  both  in 
the  deep  and  superficial  veins, — the 
veins  of  the  third  class,  with  the  capil- 
laries, carry  on  the  circulation,  and  be- 
come apparent  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  1  have  elsewhere  recorded  a 
very  remarkable  example,  and  I  have 
recently  observed  two  others,  one  under 
M.  Delarroque,  in  a  phthisical  subject, 
where  the  left  thigh  was  violet-co- 
loured, and  entirely  covered  by  a  well 
developed  network  of  veins,  with  large 
meshes  ;  and  the  other  under  M. 
Rayer,  in  a  man  affected  with  organic 
disease  of  the  heart.  The  latter  had  an 
obliteration  of  the  superior  cava  extend  ■ 
ing  to  the  axillaries,  deepjugulars,  hu- 
meral, and  lastly  to  the  deep  veins  of 
the  fore  arm.  The  upper  half  of  his 
body  became  of  a  violet  colour,  and  the 


skin  was  furrowed,  especially  over  the 
chest,  by  the  much  enlarged  superficial 
veins,  and  here  and  there  were  ob- 
served masses  .of  dilated  capillaries, 
forming  blackish  spots,  resembling  ve- 
nous erectile  tissue.  It  is  through  the 
medium  of  these  vessels  that  the  circu- 
lation is  continued  in  persons  affected 
with  this  complaint. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  which  I 
have  noticed  in  relation  to  the  com- 
plication of  the  collateral  veins,  when 
the  large  venous  vessels  are  obliterated. 
They  are  all  the  same,  only  modified 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  coagulum. 

Secondary  changes  in  Off/mis  or  tis- 
sues, produced  by  venous  coagulation. — 
The  cellular  tissue  is  most  affected  in 
venous  coagulation :  this  fact  was  de- 
termined by  M.  Bouillaud,  who  has 
shewn  that  there  is  a  rapid  tendency 
to  serous  infiltration  of  the  cellular 
tissue  by  serosity,  wherever  there  is  an 
obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation. 
This  infiltration  always  exists  in  the 
change  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
It  is  observed  in  the  deep  seated  parts, 
in  the  intermuscular  cellular  tissue,  in 
the  superficial  parts,  beneath  the  skin, 
and  sometimes  in  all  these  parts  at 
once.  It  always  bears  a  relation  to  the 
extent  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
and  increases  in  proportion  as  the  latter 
extends  to  a  greater  number  of  impor- 
tant veins. 

Infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue  dif- 
fers but  little  from  the  serous  effusion 
into  the  cavities  of  the  pleura  or  peri- 
toneum. Ascites  is  observed  in  con- 
nection with  oedema  of  the  lower,  and 
hydrothorax  with  oedema  of  the  upper 
extremities.  The  one  is  common,  the 
other  very  rare.  This  latter  condition 
was  observed  in  the  patient  of  whom  I 
have  spoken,  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  collateral  circulation.  This 
man  had  had  during  the  whole  of  his 
residence  in  the  hospital  very  manifest 
oedema  of  the  lung,  and  subsequently 
well-marked  hydrothorax  on  the  left 
side.  The  liquid  eventuallydisappeared. 

The  lymphatic  ganglions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  obliterated  veins  are 
always  red  and  swollen,  but  without 
softening  or  suppuration.  The  lym- 
phatic vessels  appear  to  be  unaffected. 

The  viscera,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lungs,  undergo  no  prejudicial 
change  from  this  coagulation  of  the 
blood ;  but  the  oedema  of  the  lungs 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  general 
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rous  infiltration,  and  not,  properly 
speaking,  to  any  organic  change. 

There  does  not  exist,  then,  as  far  as 
appears  at  present,  any  well-marked 
visceral  change  consequent  on  venous 
obliteration.  This  is  an  important 
fact.  We  see,  indeed,  on  one  side,  the 
coagulation  of  venous  blood  taking 
place  without  a  trace  of  inflammation 
in  the  vein,  or  appearance  of  suppura- 
tion ;  and  on  the  other  side  we  see  the 
viscera  exempt  from  these  changes,  or 
purulent  deposits,  which  so  frequently 
accompany  phlebitis. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  visceral 
changes,  whence  arise  the  depraved 
diathesis,  the  hectic  fever,  and  the  ca- 
chexia, under  the  influence  of  which 
these  coagulations  occur,  it  is  sufficient 
to  point  them  out  without  giving  the 
details  of  each.  What  signifies  this  or 
that  change,  seeing  that  we  ought  to 
trace  it  to  that  condition  from  which 
the  cachexia  and  marasmus  spring? 
The  marasmus  and  cachexia  are  en- 
tirely the  same.  We  find,  in  the  bodies 
of  those  patients  who  have  died  with 
venous  coagulation, —  cancers  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  uterus,  &c.,  the  varieties 
of  tubercular  phthisis,  aflections  of  the 
heart,  of  which  we  have  recorded  two 
examples,  disease  of  the  kidney,  or 
suppuration  of  that  organ,  and  "other 
lesions,  which  lead  to  the  slow  absorp- 
tion of  pus. 

CASE  OF 

DEATH    FROM    INJURY   TO   THE 

SKULL— AIR  FOUND  BENEATH 

THE  DURA  MATER. 

By  Thomas  Haworth.MD.  Ed.  M.R.C.S. 

The  notes  of  the  following  case,  per- 
haps the  first  hitherto  noticed,  were 
kindly  furnished  me  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Sharp,  House  Surgeon  to  the  Bol- 
ton Dispensary.  There  were  present 
at  the  post-mortem  examination,  Mr. 
Denham,  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  myself. 

>  set.  28,  was  injured  by  a  quan- 
tity of  earth  (several  tons)  falling  upon 
him  while  stooping,  from  a  height  of 
about  five  yards.  Countenance  was 
pale  and  anxious  ;  forehead  and  left 
eyelid  much  bruised;  blood  flowing 
freely  from  right  car  and  nostril ; 
fracture  of  the  right  humerus,  and 
compound  fracture  of  the  left  tibia; 
pulse  just  perceptible ;  breathing  short 


and  laborious :  he  is  quite  sensible, 
and  complains  of  his  back.  He  died 
about  an  hour  after  the  injury. 

Examination  of  tlic  head,  eit/htcen 
hours  after  death. — Forehead  exhibits 
marks  of  violence;  scalp  easily  sepa- 
rated over  that  region,  there  being  ef- 
fused blood ;  skull  moderately  thick. 
The  calvarium  being  removed,  under- 
neath the  dura  mater  was  found  a 
quantity  of  air,  amounting  to  four  or 
five  cubic  inches,  extending  over  at 
least  the  anterior  third  of  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  and  disappearing  on 
steady  pressure  with  both  hands.  On 
removing  the  brain  it  exhibited  no 
laceration  ;  its  structure  was  healthy  ; 
the  anterior  lobes  appeared  to  be  com- 
pressed at  the  base  ;  fluid  blood  was. 
eflfused  beneath  the  dara  mater,  over 
the  cerebellum  and  posterior  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum,  inferiorly,  extending  into 
the  fissures;  sero-sanguineous  fluid  in 
the  lateral  ventricles  ;  anterior  portion 
of  the  cerebrum  pale  as  far  as  the  air 
extended  ;  a  rent  appears  in  the  dura 
mater,  over  the  sphenoid  bone,  in  front 
of  the  sella  turcica.  Removal  of  the 
dura  mater  from  the  base  of  the  skull 
shows  a  fracture  extending  from  near 
the  external  angular  process  on  the  left 
side  of  the  frontal  bone  through  all  the 
bones  to  the  point  on  the  right  side  of 
the  occipital  protuberance,  on  a  level 
with  it,  and  about  an  inch  distant,  the 
internal  table  being  more  extensively 
fractured;  the  right  petrous  bone  frac- 
tured through  twice,  and  the  carotid 
canal  injured;  cEthmoid  bone  frac- 
tured, and  spicula  loose. 

I  may  add,  that  when  the  dura  mater 
was  exposed,  it  was  distended  like  a 
bladder,  and  felt  elastic,  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  air  under- 
neath. To  the  best  of  my  recollection 
the  upper  surface  of  the  anterior  lobe 
was  also  depressed. 

It  now  becomes  a  question  how  the 
air  found  its  way  into  the  skull.  It 
must  have  found  its  way  either  by  the 
fracture  of  the  oethmoid  bone,  or  from 
the  pharynx,  by  the  fracture  at  the 
base  of  the  skull;  for  in  these  two 
places  the  external  air  might  have  ac- 
cess to  within  the  cranium.  The  latter 
situation  is  the  most  likely,  as  a  rent 
was  observed  in  the  dura  mater,  oi)po- 
site  the  sphenoid  bone,  through  which 
the  fracture  passed,  and  which  is  situ- 
ated over  the  pharynx.  But  we  must 
inquire  further,  and  ascertain  by  what 
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power  the  air  passed  from  the  pharynx 
through  the  fracture  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  through  the  rent  of  the  dura 
mater  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  an- 
terior lobe  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  blow 
up  the  overlying  dura  mater  like  a 
bladder.  The  air  under  ordinary 
circumstances  could  not  force  its  way. 
In  the  Medical  Gazette,  Feb.  25th, 
1842,  and  in  some  of  the  subsequent 
numbers,  I  have  enrlcavoured  to  point 
out  the  physical  effects  of  shocks  upon 
the  head.  To  this  subject  I  will 
revert. 

In  respect  to  its  physical  circum- 
stances, we  may  look  upon  the  head  as 
being  in  the  condition  of  a  globular 
vessel,  provided  with  a  neck,  fil  ed 
with  water,  and  turned  upside  down, — 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  prevent- 
ing the  water  from  running  out,— so 
the  head  is  a  bony  cavity,  filled  with 
brain,  blood,  and  serum,  having  outlets 
chiefly  at  the  base  for  the  transmission 
of  nerves  and  vessels  ;  it  is  through 
means  of  these  outlets  that  atmospheric 
pressure  finds  access  to  the  interior  of 
the  skull.  This  pressure  under  usual 
circumstances  retains  the  brain  in  siiii, 
and  causes  the  surface  of  this  organ  to 
press  upon  the  interior  parietes  of  the 
skull  with  a  force  equal  to  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Thus 
guarded  by  a  strong  bony  spheroidal 
case,  and  retained  m  sila  by  such  an 
amount  of  force,  one  would  think  that 
the  brain  was  secure  from  displace- 
ment; but  it  is  not. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  this  at- 
mospheric pressure  is  overcome.  AVhen 
rapid  movement  of  the  head  is  sud- 
denly arrested,  or  suddenly  commenced, 
as  by  a  fall  or  a  blow,  the  tendency  of 
matter  to  continue  in  the  same  state, 
whether  of  rest  or  motion,  otherwise 
vis  inertiffi,  will  produce  the  following 
effects  : — In  the  case  of  a  blow,  the 
brain  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
remain  in  the  same  place,  and  the  cra- 
nium to  proceed  onwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  blow  ;  in  the  case  of  a  f.dl, 
the  reverse  will  take  place  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  being  arrested,  the  brain 
will  tend  to  continue  the  fall,  after  the 
cranium  is  at  rest.  We  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  effects  of  this  disa- 
greement between  the  brain  and  its 
protecting  case. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  that,  though 
the  substance  of  the  brain  itself  is  in- 
compressible, or  nearly  so,  yet  that  its 


volume  may  be  diminished  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  when  by  any  means  the 
blood  or  serum  is  expelled  from  its 
vessels  and  cavities.  When,  therefore, 
after  the  completion  of  a  fall,  i.  e.  after 
the  cranium  is  at  rest,  the  brain, 
through  the  operation  of  the  vis  iner- 
tia', still  tends  to  fall  with  an  acquired 
momentum,  its  surface  recedes  from 
the  parietes  of  the  skull,  and  there 
leaves  a  vacuum  —  the  atmospheric 
pressure  upon  the  outlets  of  the  skull 
being  overcome,  the  blood  and  serum 
of  the  brain  expelled,  and  its  volume 
diminished.  If  it  should  sometimes 
happen  that  no  actual  vacuum  is 
formed,  there  will  always  be  a  tendency 
to  one. 

The  idea  of  a  vacuum  being  formed 
within  the  head  is  startling,  and  liable 
to  ridicule;  but  let  us  examine  the 
matter  more  jiarticularly.  The  mo- 
mentum acquired  by  falling  bodies  is 
known  to  be  immense.  Some  notion 
of  its  force  may  be  gathered  from  the 
calculation  of  Mr.  Airy,  which  I  ex- 
tract from  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  ar- 
ticle "Pressure."  ""If  a  column  of 
iron  three  inches  high  be  let  fall  on 
an  anvil  two  feet  high,  from  a  height 
of  eight  feet,  the  compression  of  both 
hammer  and  anvil  is  about  one-thou- 
sandth of  a  foot,  and  the  pressure  ex- 
erted at  the  moment  when  it  is 
greatest,  is  that  of  a  quiescent  column 
of  iron  similar  in  its  action,  but  of  no 
less  than  4000  feet  high."  Thus  we 
see,  by  suddenly  arrested  motion, 
the  virtual  weight  of  a  body  is  enor- 
mously nicreased.  According  to  the 
calculation  of  Mr.  Airy,  the  column  of 
iron,  i.  e.  the  hammer,  only  three 
inches  long,  possesss  at  the  moment  of 
impact  after  a  fall  of  only  six  inches 
(for  in  the  height  of  eight  feet,  the 
height  of  the  anvil,  two  feet,  is  in- 
cluded), a  force  equal  to  85  atmos- 
pheres ;  for  47  feet  of  iron  is  equal  to 
a  column  of  the  atmosphere,  therefore 
4000  feet  are  equal  to  H5  atmos- 
pheres. But  this  great  force  exists 
only  for  a  moment,  that  of  impact;  if 
it  continue  any  length  of  time,  the 
force  is  diminished  in  proportion. 

Since  sending  my  first  communica- 
tion on  this  subject,  I  have  made  some 
experiments  to  show  how  far  the 
inertia  of  matter  might  be  made  availa- 
ble in  producing  a  vacuum.  I  fixed  a 
two-ounce  bottle  in  a  frame  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  might  be  allowed  to  fall 
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from  a  height  upon  the  ground  with 
the  mouth  downward,  without  break- 
age. To  ihe  mouth  of  the  bottle  was 
adapted  a  valve  of  sheet  lead,  or  copper 
plate,  covered  with  wash-leather,  and 
held  fast  to  its  place  by  a  thin  s-lip  of 
India  ■  rubber  passed  lightly  over  it, 
and  attached  to  the  frame.  The  bottle 
is  filled  with  water,  the  valve  applied 
to  its  mouth,  previously  ground  quite 
flat,  and  the  India  rubber  slipped  over 
it,  and  the  apparatus  is  then  allowed 
to  fall  from  any  height.  I  should 
mention  that  the  apparatus  is  weighted, 
in  order  that  it  may  fall  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  bottle.  On 
examination  of  the  bottle  after  a  fall, 
we  shall  perceive  a  vacant  space  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  That  a  va- 
cuum exists  is  proved  by  plunging  the 


a,  a,  a,  Frame-work  made  of  wood. 

b,  Bottle. 

c,  Valve. 

d,  Slip  of  India-rubber. 

e,  Kail  to  which  India-rubber  is  attached, 
after  beinp;  brought  upon  valve  c. 

J",  h.  Piece  of  strong  calico,  made  to  fit  the 
mouth-end  of  bottle,  and  secured  to  neck 
by  thread,  and  tied  round  it. 

f,  is  a  roll  of  same  calico,  resting  upon  edge 
of  aperture,  through  which  the  bottle 
passes.  The  bottle  is  thus  susjirnded  in 
the  calico,  and  as  it  fits  rather  loosely  in 
the  ajierture  of  the  frame,  is  not  liable 
to  be  broken. 

y,  Weight  of  lead,  that  the  apparatus  may 
fall  steadily. 


neck  of  the  bottle  under  water,  and 
slipping  the  valve  from  its  mouth;  the 
wfiter  instantly  rushes  into  the  bottle, 
and  fills  the  empty  sp  ce.  By  repeat- 
edly allowing  the  apparatus  to  fall,  I 
have  succeeded  in  expelling  the  water 
to  one  half,  and  the  vacuum  has  been 
extensive  in  proportion.  Of  course 
the  expulsion  of  the  water  becomes 
more  difficult  as  the  column  of  water 
diminishes  in  length. 

The  facility  with  which  a  vacuum  is 
formed  by  this  apparatus  is  astonish- 
ing; a  fall  of  less  than  six  inches  is 
sufficient  to  produce  one,  or  even  a 
slight  tap  upon  a  table.  The  appara- 
tus, if  properly  made,  will  bear  a  fall 
of  twenty  feet  or  more.  It  is  curious, 
that,  if  the  bottle  be  made  to  suit  the 
circular  aperture  of  the  frame  too 
tightly,  the  bottom  is  apt  to  break 
clean  oft" after  a  fall, — illustrating,  we 
may  suppose,  contre  coup  in  injuries  of 
the  head. 

In  respect  to  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  inertia  of  matter, 
what  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the 
bottle,  also  applies  to  the  head  and 
its  contents;  in  one  instance  a  co- 
lumn of  water  of  about  4  inches  in 
length  is  enabled  by  momentum  to 
overbalance  the  atmospheric  column, 
and,  as  the  water  escapes,  a  vacuum  is 
formed,  the  valve  preventing  air  from 
entering ;  in  the  other  instance,  a  co- 
luuni  composed  of  brain,  blood,  and 
serum,  altogether  of  greater  specific 
gravity  than  water,  and  varying  in 
height  according  to  the  diameter  of  the 
brain,  which  is  in  a  line  with  the  di- 
rection of  the  fall,  is  enabled,  by  sud- 
denly arrested  momentum,  to  do  the 
same,  the  brain  sinking  and  squeezing 
the  blood  out  of  the  skull.  It  will  be 
understood  that  what  we  have  said  of 
falls  will  apply  also  to  blows. 

Having  proved,  satisfactorily  I 
think,  that  a  vacuum,  and  a  tendency 
to  a  vacuum,  may,  and  do  occur  within 
the  skull,  in  consequence  of  injuries, 
we  now  proceed  to  describe  their  ef- 
fects. The  results  arising  from  shocks 
to  I  he  head  are  ]irecisely  such  as  we 
should  anticipate  from  a  vacuum,  or  a 
tendency  to  one;  in  fact,  no  other  cause 
could  account  for  some  phenomena  of 
concussion. 

After  a  shock,  the  brain  may  recede 
from  the  dura  mater,  blood  may  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  in 
quantity  proportionate  to  the  siae  of 
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the  vacuum,  and  ihere  may  be  insensi- 
bility and  unconsciousness,  yet  tlie  cir- 
culation may  be  gracUuiUy  restored,  the 
brain  resume  its  volume,  and  recovery 
take  place  ;  or,  death  may  lake  place 
before  the  brain  resiliates  the  vacuum 
still  existing.  It  is  probably  in  cases 
of  thiskindthatthebraiu  lias  been  found 
more  dense  than  usual,  and  diminished 
in  volume.  There  are  many  authori- 
ties for  this  fact,  and  it  will  not  sur- 
prise those  who  acknowledge  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  concussion  above  ad- 
vocated ;  it  is  precisely  what  we  should 
look  for.  The  dense  and  diminished 
volume  of  the  brain  affords  evidence  of 
the  brain  having  undergone  pressure, 
if  I  may  use  the  word  to  express  the 
efi'ect  of  suddenly  arrested,  or  suddenly 
commenced  movement.  The  effect  of 
the  pressure  is  to  squeeze  blood  from 
the  cavity  of  the  skull,  and  render  the 
brain  denser  and  paler  than  natural. 
Dr.  Howard,  in  his  work  on  the  Effects 
of  the  Deficiency  of  Food,  states,  that 
Mr.  Watson  Beaver  found  the  brain 
almost  destitute  of  blood  in  tv/o  cases 
of  simple  concussion,  when  the  exami- 
nation was  made  with  great  care.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  brain  being  re- 
duced in  size  ;  this  might  have  escaped 
notice,  or  the  vacuum  might  have  been 
filled  up  with  serum,  in  the  manner 
mentioned  below. 

If  a  fracture  takes  place  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  shock,  atmospheric  pres- 
sure may  force  air  into  the  empty 
space  caused  by  the  recession  of  the 
brain  from  its  bony  case.  This  brings 
us  to  the  case  of  injury  of  the  head, 
with  which  we  commenced.  Vv^e  can 
more  easily  understand  how  air  found 
entrance  into  the  skull.  It  cannot  be 
imagined  that  the  unassisted  external 
air  could  insinuate  itself  through  the 
fracture,  distend  the  dura  mater,  and 
compress  the  brain  till  bloodless  ;  — we 
must  have  the  operation  of  son^e  force. 
The  muss  of  earth,  with  the  immense 
momentum  acquired  during  its  fall, 
would  suddenly  communicate  it^  own 
motion  to  the  head  of  the  man  stoop- 
ing underneath,  and  this  motion  would 
suddenly  cease  when  the  head  reached 
the  ground ;  there  would  therefore 
occur  a  vacuum,  or  a  tendency  to  one, 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  move- 
ment, or  at  both.  Wliile  this  state  of 
things  is  existing,  a  fracture  takes 
place  over  the  pharynx,  where  air  has 
access,   with   laceration  of    the    dura 


mater  opposite  the  fracture  ;  the  air 
consequently  rushes  into  the  cavitv  of 
the  cranium  through  the  fractured  rent 
of  the  membrane,  and  fills  the  vacuum. 
The  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  was  pale 
and  compressed,  as  if  pressure  had 
been  applied  to  it  so  as  to  squeeze  out 
the  blood  ;  this  was  to  be  expected,  oa 
account  of  the  brain  contracting  upoa 
itself.  It  is  quite  possible,  that,  if  the 
iiead  were  examined  in  cases  of  con- 
cussion, with  a  view  to  the  detection  of 
air,  it  would  be  oftener  found.  In  the 
above  case,  if  the  dura  mater  had  been 
injured  while  sawing  the  bone,  it  is 
very  likely  the  air  wo.ild  have  escaped 
unobserved. 

Though  we  have  disposed  of  the 
main  object  of  this  paper,  we  will  con- 
sider the  subject  further. 

At  themomentthevacuumis  forming, 
ortending  to  be  formed,  by  the  contract- 
ing brain,  the  pressure  of  t  heat  mosphere 
may  distend  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
dura  mater,  v.hich  becoming  ruptured, 
pour  out  blood  ;  hence  we  have  extra- 
vasation. Sometimes  it  may  happea 
that  the  receding  brain  may  carry 
along  with  it  the  dura  mater;  the  va- 
cuum thus  formed  between  that  mem- 
brane and  the  denuded  skull  would 
soon  be  hlled  with  blood  supplied  by 
the  same  vessels.  There  arc  cases  in 
which  the  middle  meningeal  artery  is 
ruptured  without  there  being  any  in- 
jury of  the  skull  itself;  there  is  no 
satisfactory  way  of  accounting  for  this, 
except  by  the  suction  power  of  a  va- 
cuum, or  of  a  tendency  to  one.  The 
receding  brain  itself  cannot  furnish 
any  blood  to  the  vacuum  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  separation  from  the  dura 
mater,  because  the  blood  itself,  as  well 
as  the  brain,  is  also  at  the  same  time 
retiring  from  it.  It  is  remarkable  that 
often  extravasation  of  blood  takes- 
place  at  a  point  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  external  injury  :  this  fact  adds 
weight  to  our  theory  of  shocks,  for, 
according  to  it,  the  recession  of  the 
brain  from  the  parieles  of  the  skull 
takes  place  at  that  very  point.  If  a 
man  falls  on  the  right  side  of  his  head, 
the  brain  will  separate  from  the 
left  side,  and  there  tend  to  form  a 
vacuum. 

The  blood  displaced  from  the  head 
during  the  contraction  of  the  brain 
may  be  replaced  by  serum  from  the 
spinal  marrow,  for  the  atmosphere  may 
press  upon  it  through  the  medium  of 
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the  ligamenta  saphena,  which  are 
yielding  and  elastic. 

A  litile  consideration  will  show  us 
that  the  filling  up  of  the  vacuum  by 
blood  from  the  veins  and  arteries  is 
hable  to  be  retJirded.  Instead  of  the 
valve  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  in  the  apparatus  above  described, 
the  finger  of  a  wash-leather  glove  was 
fixed  with  the  end  snipped  off.  When 
the  bottle  was  made  to  fall,  a  vacuum 
was  formed  as  usual,  but  the  sides  of 
the  leather  tube  were  brought  into 
close  apposition,  and  the  upper  part 
forced  into  the  bottle.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  atmosphere  may  press 
upon  the  blood-vessels  going  to  or 
passing  from  the  anterior  of  the  skull, 
and  bring  their  sides  together,  forcing 
the  contents  of  a  certain  portion  of 
their  length  into  the  cranium.  The 
emptied  blood-vessels  afterwards  act 
as  valves,  presenting  an  obstacle  to  the 
entrance  of  more  blood ;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  it  likely  that  the  vessels 
would  be  entirely  disabled  from  trans- 
mitting blood.  If  thus  the  vacuum 
should  continue  some  time  after  the 
injury, it  would  then  concern  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  skull,  and  not  that  part 
only  from  which  the  brain  is  retiring, 
as  is  the  case  at  the  moment  of  the 
shock.  The  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
would  therefore  endeavour  to  force 
blood  to  any  part  of  the  brain  most 
ready  to  receive  it;  hence,  extravasa- 
tion may  occur  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  ventricles,  &c.,  or  parts  remote 
from  the  original  seat  of  the  vacuum. 

Sometimes  there  is  laceration  of  the 
brain,  but  what  are  the  circumstances 
which  determine  it  I  do  not  know  ;  it 
proves,  however,  that  an  empty  space 
has  been  formed  in  the  brain,  for  there 
could  not  be  laceration,  or  a  tearing 
asunder,  without  one  i)art  of  the  brain 
being  separated  from  another ;  i.  e. 
without  a  space  being  formed  between 
them. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  ears, 
and  mouth,  may  jjorhaps  be  ascribecl 
to  the  sudden  expulsion  of  blood  from 
the  cranium  in  tiiose  cases  of  concus- 
sion where  there  is  no  fracture  to  ac- 
count for  it.  This  expulsion  would 
abruptly  distend  and  rupture  the  ves- 
sels supplying  those  parts,  and  having, 
at  the  same  lime,  comnnniicalions  with 
vessels  within  the  cranium. 

I  will  now  describe  what  appears  (o 
me  a  remarkable  provision  of  nature  to 


ward  off  danger.  The  power  of  a  co- 
lumn of  water,  as  in  the  bottle  of  the 
apparatus  above  described,  to  overcome 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  depends 
upon  the  height  of  the  column,  not  on. 
the  diameter.  A  column  of  water,  about 
thirty-three  feet  high,  however  small 
the  diameter,  short  of  being  capil- 
lary, balances  a  column  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  longer,  therefore,  the- 
column  of  the  falling  water,  the  less- 
fall  is  required  to  overbalance  the 
weight  of  the  air  ;  the  longer,  also,  the 
column  of  brain  in  a  line  with  the  di- 
rection of  a  falling  head,  the  brain  is- 
displaced  to  a  greater  amount,  and  the 
more  fluid  is  expelled  from  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium.  There  is  a  part  of  the 
brain  on  which  the  slightest  pressure 
is  productive  of  alarming  symptoms, 
and  is  sometimes  immediately  fatal — 
the  medulla  oblongata,  well  known  as 
giving  origin  to  nerves  which  are  di- 
rectly necessary  to  the  continuation  of 
life  :  the  functions  of  other  parts  of  the 
brain  may  be  suspended  for  a  short 
time  without  the  result  being  neces- 
sarily fatal.  Now,  if  this  part  of  the 
brain  had  to  sustain  the  whole  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  cerebellum,  and 
the  jjosterior  lobe  of  the  cerebellum, 
the  slight  shocks  to  which  the  head  is 
frequently  exposed  would  be  attended 
with  disastrous  results.  But  there  is  a 
provision  for  this  :  between  the  pos- 
terior lobe  of  the  brain,  and  the  cere- 
bellum and  the  medulla  oblongata, 
there  is  stretched  a  tense  and  strong 
membrane — the  tentorium  cercbelli — 
wiiich  protects  the  medulla  oblongata 
from  the  momentum  of  the  brain.  We 
can  thus  explain  why,  in  concussion, 
the  functions  of  the  cerebral  hemis- 
pheres are  generally  afiected.  Sight, 
hearing,  and  the  intellectual  faculties, 
are  lost,  while  the  patients  generally 
retain  the  power  of  swallowing,  breath- 
ing, &:c. ;  in  short,  all  the  functions  of 
animal  life  dependent  upon  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  spinal  marrow,  and 
sympathetic  nerve,  arc  still  carried  on." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  arising 
from  extravasation  being  permanent, 
extends  to  all  parts  of  the  brain,  and 
there  is  not  only  uneasiness,  but  difR- 
culty  of  breathing  and  swallowing. 
The  cat,  a  great  jumper,  has  a  bony 
tentorium,  which  may,  perhaps,  help 
to  render  a  reason  for  its  numerous 
lives. 
The  explanation  here  given  of  the 
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mode  in  which  concussion  operates  in 
producing  the  phenomena  arising  from 
it,  is   quite  independent  of  any  direct 
mechanical  violence  inflicted  upon  the 
head;  all  that  is  required  is,  that  the 
inertia  of  the  brain  should  be  suddenly 
called  into  action.     "  Concussion  may 
take  place  when  the  head  has  received 
no  injury  ab  externo,  but  has  only  been 
violently  shaken;  nay,  when  only  the 
body,  or  general  frame,  has  seemed  to 
sustain    the    whole    violence."      Falls 
upon  the  fat,  or  posteriors,  have  caused 
concussion.    As  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  will  give  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Sibson,  of  Nottingham,  on   a  railway 
accident,  as   taken   from   one   of    the 
newspapers  of  the  day.      "  Mr.  Sibson 
is  of  opinion,  that  death   arose  from 
the  body  of   Mr.   Dean   having  been 
suddenly   arrested  whilst    proceeding 
with  great  velocity  and  immense  mo- 
mentum, whilst  the  large  viscera  had 
retained  their  motion,  and  which  thus 
dashed   against  the   parts   which   lay 
anterior  to  them.     Tims,  the  liver  was 
torn  from  its  ligaments,  and   all   the 
large  vessels  which   run  into  it  rup- 
tured, producing  great  internal  haemor- 
rhage;   whilst  the   brain  was   dashed 
against  the  skull  with  such  force  as  to 
cause  considerable  effusion  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.    There  was  scarcely 
ani/  external  iiijitri/,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  scratches,  and  a  contusion  of 
the  lumbar  muscles."     Here  Mr.  Sib- 
son  agrees   with    the    opinion    above 
advocated,  to  the  extent  that  the  brain, 
by  inertia,  tends  to  move  onwards  after 
the  case  is  at  rest,  but  attribntes  the 
injury  of  the  brain  to  its  being  con- 
sequently dashed  against  the  sides  of 
the  skull,  and  not  to  any  vacuum,  or  a 
tendency  to  one,  on  the  opposite  side. 
Can  it  be  properly  said  that  two  things 
■which  are  in  such  close  apposition  as 
the  brain  and  parietes  of  the  skull  can 
be  dashed  against  one  another  ?     It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  brain  may 
be  made  to  press  much  more  powerfully 
than  natural  upon  the  dura  mater  in 
consequence  of  suddenly-arrested  move- 
ment of  the  head,  and  that  is  what  Mr. 
Sibson  meant. 

There  aresome  injuries  of  the  head  to 
which  our  theory  will  not  apply.  A  man 
may  fall  from  a  height,  and  the  vertex 
of  the  head  may  be  tlie  first  to  touch 
the  ground,  and  the  brain  may  have  a 
tendency  to  continue  the  fall ;  but  in 
such  a  case  this  tendency  is  inopera- 


tive, as  the  brain  cannot  be  reduced  in 
volume,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  out- 
lets at  the  vertex  through  which  the 
blood  might  be  exhaled  from  the 
cavity  of  the  skull.  A  blow  upon  the 
top  of  the  head,  as  it  produces  no  rapid 
motion,  cannot  cause  a  tendency  to  a 
vacuum  within  the  skull. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
some  degree  of  pressure  is  requisite 
that  the  brain  may  perfectly  perform 
its  functions  ;  the  eflects  of  inanition, 
and  of  loss  of  blood,  upon  the  sensorium, 
are  supposed  to  prove  this,  as  also  the 
experiments  of  Majendie,  of  suddenly 
drawing  off  the  natural  serum  within 
the  cranium,  the  etfect  of  which  was 
to  produce  dulness  and  stupor.  May 
not  the  nervous  symptoms  of  hypo- 
chondriacal and  hysteric  patients  be 
owing  to  the  sudden  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbent powers,  causing  the  absorption 
of  the  serum  of  the  various  cavities  of 
the  body,  including  that  within  the 
skull  ?  The  large  quantity  of  pale 
urine  passed  in  such  cases  seems  to- 
indicate  something  of  the  kind  :  of 
course,  if  the  quantity  of  serum  within 
the  skull  is  diminished,  the  quantity  of 
blood  must  be  increased,  probably  in 
the  form  of  congestion,  as  lately  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Burrows.  This  withdrawal 
of  serum  and  congestive  accumulation 
of  blood  would  diminish  the  natural 
pressure  sustained  by  the  brain. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  pressure 
to  which  the  brain  is  exposed,  to  which 
the  attention  of  physiologists  has  not 
been  sufficiently,  if  at  all,  directed ;  I 
mean  atmospheric  pressure,  which  acts 
upon  the  brain  through  means  of  the 
outlets  of  the  skull  for  the  passage  of 
nerves  and  blood-vessels.  This  pres- 
sure performs  an  important  duty;  it 
retains  the  brain  in  situ,  undisturbed 
by  slight  causes.  We  have  seen  that 
this  pressure  may  be  overcome  by  sud- 
denly-arrested or  suddenly- commenced 
momentum  of  the  brain  :  we  will  now 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  consequences 
of  diminishing  this. pressure.  I  do  not 
know  whether  variations  of  the  baro- 
meter have  been  observed  to  precede 
nervous  symptoms  ;  these  variations,  as 
they  occur  in  the  ordinary  abodes  of 
man,  are  perhaps  too  slight  to  produce 
any  sensible  effect  upon  the  brain. 
But  we  have  abundant  evidence  to  show- 
that  a  very  low  state  of  the  barometer, 
as  it  exists  at  great  heights  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  attended  by  very 
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marked  effects  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem whenever  n".an  ambitiously  aspires 
to  physical  elevation.     This  is  no  more 
than  we   should   expect,  if  a  vacuum 
may  be  formed  in  a  bottle  attached  to 
the   apparatus   above   described   by   a 
momentum  acquired  by  a  fall  of  about 
six  inches  at  a  height  little  above  the 
level   of    the    sea :    how    much    more 
marked  the  effect  must  be,  when  it  is 
made  to  fall  in  a  rarified  atmosphere, 
as  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  or  at 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  when  the 
barometer  drops  to  15  inches,  or  lower ! 
The   result   is   so   evident   that    it   is 
scarcely  worth  while   to   try  the   ex- 
periment.    Suppose    the  apparatus   to 
be  let  fall  when  the  barometer  stood  at 
15  inches,  indicating  the  ordinary  at- 
mospheric  pressure   to  be  diminished 
one-half,  the  momentum  of  the  column 
of  water  in  the  bottle  would  be  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  while   the  force   to  be  overcome 
would  be  only  one-half.     At  a  height, 
therefore,  of  i4,000or  15  000  feet,  when 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  would 
be  diminished  about  one-half,  a  fall  of 
three  inches  would  cause  a  vacuum  in 
the    bottle,    supposing    a    fall    of    six 
inches  necessary  to  produce  one  at  the 
sea  level  :    a  priori,  therefore,  we  may 
anticipate  well-marked  cerebral  symp- 
toms to  occur  to  those  who  ascend  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Switzerland,  India, 
or  South  America.     The  act  of  walking 
is  attended  by  an  up-and-down  motion 
of  the  head,  and  one  might  almost  say 
that  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes  every 
footfall    becomes  a  slight  concussion  ; 
but  there  is  not  much  simple  walking 
on  the  sides  of  a  mountain,  the  surface 
is  generally  rocky,  broken,  and  irregu- 
lar and  pathless,  and  to  m  .ke  progress 
over  it  a  scries  of  leaps  and  jumps  are 
requisite,  which,  in   a  highly  rarified 
atmosphere,  must  cause  in  some  per- 
sons subsidence  of  the  brain;    I   say 
some    persons,    for    there    are    others 
whose  step  is  so  elastic  that  the  body 
sustains  no  shock  :    this  circumstance 
may  account  for  the  conflicting  reports 
of  mountain  travellers.     We  may  also 
suppose   that  a  brain    possessed  of  a 
vigorous    circulation,     and     therefore 
plump  and  well  replenished  with  blooil, 
will  not  so  re;idily  collapse  as  one   in 
an  opposite  condition. 

In  walking  over  the  higher  passes  of 
Switzerland,  8,000  or  9,000  feet  high, 
there  is  experienced  greater  muscular 


weakness  and  general  exhaustion  than 
the  bodily  exertions  will  account  for : 
this,  I  think,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
diminished  pressure  upon  the  brain 
rather  than  to  the  rarified  state  of  the 
air  entering  the  lungs.  In  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ascent  of  a  party  up  Mont 
Blanc,  in  one  of  the  monthly  periodi- 
cals, I  forget  which,  it  is  said  that  one 
guide  could  not  keep  his  head  upright, 
some  swayed  from  right  to  left,  some 
staggered  and  fell  every  step.  One 
man  was  stretched  out  senseless  ;  At- 
kinson lay  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
on  the  knee  of  one  of  the  guides  in  a 
half  fainting,  half  sleeping  condition. 
A  French  lady  felt  exhaustion  and 
drowsiness,  and  suffered  from  difficulty 
of  breathing,  bleeding  of  the  nose,  and 
blindness. 

On  the  same  subject.  Captain  Gerrard, 
in  his  account  of  the  Koimawur,  in  the 
Himalaya,  states — "When  I  have  been 
the  least  unwell,  I  have  been  troubled 
with  headaches  at  13,000  feet.  At  from 
17,000  to  19,000,  headaches  are  almost 
constant,  and  a  person  can  hardly  take 
half  a  dozen  steps  without  a  rest." 

From  Dr.  Smith,  in  an  article  on 
the  Diseases  of  Peru,  in  the  Edinburgh. 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April 
1842,  I  extract  the  following:  — 

"  Whatever  bodily  or  mental  exer- 
tion excites  the  circulating  system 
under  the  various  crcumstances  of  alti- 
tude, atmospheric  rarefaction  and  cold, 
is  observed  to  affect  the  lungs  and  the 
head,  in  most  persons  not  adapted 
by  their  physical  form  to  enjoy  perfect 
health,  and  breathe  freely  in  the  frigid 
table  lands  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  stran- 
gers to  these  climates  are  so  subject  to 
sickness  at  stomach,  dyspnea,  apo- 
plexy, and  various  lucmorrhagic  dis- 
orders when  they  visit  the  ranges  that 
border  on  the  passes  of  the  Cordilleras. 
"Cattle  that  feed  near  the  snow  line, 
where  pasture  is  very  fattening,  are, 
when  in  high  condition,  prone  to  sud- 
den death.  I  recollect  that  in  Cerro 
Pasco,  (13,000  or  14,000  feet  high),  a 
fine  bull  terrier,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  Cornish  miners,  fell  down  dead, 
probably  from  apoplexy,  when  in  the 
act  of  fondly  jumping  up.  A  peculiar 
throbbing  headache,  with  great  sense 
of  fulness  at  the  temples,  attended  by 
much  oppression  and  tension  at  the 
chest,  and  frequently  sickness  of  sto- 
mach, are  symptoms  usually  experienced 
for  the  few  first  days  after  crossing  the 
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Cordillera,  or  residence  in  Cerro  Pasco. 
This  affection  is  called  bj'  ihc  Spaniards 
mareo  de  la  Cordillera,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  sea-sickness.  By  walking 
fast,  especially  up  hill,  a  great  fulness 
is  fell  in  the  lungs,  the  temples  throb 
violently,  and  headache  is  induced. 
Some  young  persons  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  rarificd  atmosphere ;  some, 
however,  especially  those  of  a  full 
plethoric  habit,  never  can  pass  the 
Cordillera,  or  reside  in  Cerro  Pasro, 
•without  headache,  or  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  Such  individuals, 
when  crossing  the  breaks  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, or  travelling  along  the  high 
and  frigid  plains  which  the  natives  call 
Puna,  are  exceedingly  apt  to  be  attacked 
with  epistaxis." 

The  nervous  symptoms  above  de- 
scribed as  occurring  at  great  altitudes, 
confirm,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  our 
theory  that  the  brain  is  kept  in  close 
contact  with  the  dura  mater  by  at- 
mospheric pressure,  a-nd  that  this  pres- 
sure may  be  overcome,  and  the  brain 
collapse  by  shocks,  and  the  more  easily 
in  proportion  to  the  rarefaction  of  the 
atmosphere.  Aeronauts  who  have  at- 
tained greater  height  than  terrestrial 
travellers,  have  not  experienced  the 
nervous  effects  above  described  ob- 
viously because  they  have  not  been 
exposed  to  any  abrupt  movements 
amounting  to  a  shock.  The  sickness 
at  stomach  mentioned  by  Dr.  Smith  is, 
without  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to 
cerebral  disorder.  The  name  of  mareo, 
or  sea-sickness,  given  to  the  illness 
arising  from  rarified  air,  is  very  appro- 
priate, as  it  indicates  its  nervous  origin, 
it  being  generally  understood  that  sea- 
sickness depends  upon  a  disordered 
state  of  the  brain.  The  dog  which 
was  seized  with  apoplexy  while  jump- 
ing is  a  very  striking  example  in  sup- 
port of  our  theory. 

Though  not  quite  connected  with 
the  subject,  we  will  say  something 
about  the  haimovrhages  which  some- 
times take  place  at  great  elevations. 
It  has  been  generally  the  custom  to 
ascribe  them  to  the  expansion  of  the 
blood,  after  diminution  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  rupturing  the  vessels  ;  but  I 
mve  always  thought  that  this  expansion 
is  so  very  small,  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  vessels  so  great,  that  we  must  look 
elsewhere  for  an  explanation.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  small  bronchial 
tubes  are  liable  to  be  blocked  up  by 


spasm,  mucus,  or  swelling  of  the  lining 
membrane  from  congestion,  inflamma- 
tion, or  interstitial  deposition.  1  should 
think  that  few  people,  even  in  apparent 
health,  have  all  their  bronchial  tubes 
patent  to  the  air.  The  consequence  is, 
retention  of  air  beyond  the  point 
strictured  or  blocked  up,  and  an  eleva- 
tion from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  a 
height  at  which  the  barometer  stands 
at  15  inches  would  cause  the  confined 
air  to  expand  to  twice  its  original 
volume.  The  result  is  obvious — rup- 
ture of  the  membrane  of  the  tubes  and 
air-cells,  and  hajmoplysis.  If  there 
are  many  blocked- up  bronchial  tubes, 
the  expansion  of  the  pent-up  air  will 
encroach  upon  the  patent  air-cells  and 
blood  room  of  the  lungs,  and  thus 
diminish  the  quantity  of  air  inspired, 
and  cause  congestion  of  the  lungs ;  so 
that  we  have  a  very  sufficient  cause  for 
dyspnoea. 

Much  in  the  same  way  we  may  ac- 
count for  epistaxis.  It  is  possible  that 
many  of  the  cells  and  cavities  con- 
nected with  the  organ  of  smell  might, 
from  turgescence  of  lining  membrane, 
&c.,  be  cut  off  from  the  external  air; 
the  consequence  would  be,  at  a  great 
elevation,  expansion  of  the  air  within 
them,  and  rupture  of  their  sides. 

To  conclude,  I  think  the  arguments 
in  this  paper  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  we  have  not  been  indulging  in  a 
groundless  speculation  ;  and  I  cannot 
see  how  any  one  admitting  the  truth 
of  the  physical  principles,  can  refuse 
his  assent  to  the  deductions  derived 
from  them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  deny  the  possibility  of  the  brain 
receiving  injury  from  a  blow  on  the 
head,  causing  vibrations,  i.  e.  alternate 
elongation  and  contraction  of  alternate 
diameters  of  the  head,  but  that  does 
not  prevent  the  operation  of  the  vis 
incrtijE  of  matter  as  described  in  this 
paper. 

USE  OF  THE  ACTUAL  CAUTERY  IN  ARTHRITIS 
FOLLOWING  PARTURITION. 

Dr.  Dohertv  calls  attention  to  the  benefits 
capable  of  being  derived  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  actual  cautery  in  combatiiig  the 
arthritic  complications  which  occasionally 
attend  that  most  dangerous  form  of  puer- 
peral fever  Vvhere  the  veins  become  engorged. 
He  has  now  seen  five  cases  in  which  this 
destructive  form  of  disease  has  been  arrested 
by  this  remedy. — Dublin  Hospital  Gazette, 
May  16,  1845. 
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ON   THE 

USE  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN  EXCITING 

UTERINE  ACTION  DURING 

DELIVERY\ 

By  W.  F.  Cleveland,  Esa. 


I  WAS  requested  to  see  Mary  Cook,  a;t. 
39,  in  her  sixteenth  confinement,  on 
Friday  morning,  the  6th  of  June. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  house,  I  learned 
that  her  previous  labours  had  been 
tolerably  good,  with  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, when  they  had  been  con- 
siderably protracted  from  want  of  pains. 
Her  health  has  always  been  delicate, 
and  for  the  last  few  weeks  she  has  had 
a  troublesome  cough,  attended  with 
copious  expectoration  ;  emaciation  and 
occasional  night-sweats  —  symptoms 
which  naturally  led  to  the  opinion  that 
she  was  suffering  from  phthisis,  al- 
though subsequently  this  diagnosis  was 
not  confirmed  by  a  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  chest.  On  the  Sunday 
evening  prior  to  my  visiting  her,  she 
was  first  attacked  with  premonitory 
symptoms  of  labour,  soon  succeeded 
by  regular  and  frequent  pains,  which, 
on  the  following  morning,  abated,  bat 
never  entirely  left  her  till  the  Wednes- 
day night,  when  the  liquor  amnii  was 
discharged. 

At  I  A.M.  on  the  Friday,  the  pains 
returned  with  considerable  vigour,  but 
did  not  last  above  an  hour,  and  at  6 
were  again  renewed  for  a  short  time. 
It  was  about  four  hours  after  this 
period  that  I  found  Mr.  T.  with  the 
patient,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  dose 
of  the  tincture  of  ergot,  and  also  some 
spirit  and  water;  but  these  measures 
were  followed  by  only  a  few  slight  and 
ineffectual  pains. 

On  making  an  examination,  I  found 
the  vagina  freely  lubricated,  the  os 
uteri  dilated,  the  head  of  the  child 
small,  presenting  in  the  right  oblique 
diameter,  and  in  the  pelvic  cavity;  in 
fact,  there  appeared  no  obstacle  what- 
ever to  the  completion  of  the  case  but 
uterine  inertia,  whii  h  I  considered 
was  owing  to  constitutional  debility, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  slate  of  the 
chest.  She  had  now  rather  an  anxioiis 
countenance,    a    small    and    frequent 

f)ulse;  complained  of  great  thirsi  and 
anguor,  and  of  having  had  no  sleep 
for  several  nights. 

It  was  obvious  that  if  uterine  con- 
traction could  not  be  somehow  induced. 


and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
ergot  had  been  already  tried,  the  alter- 
nativewould  eventually  be  instrumental 
delivery;  and  this,  considering  the 
weak  state  of  the  patient's  health,  and 
the  not  improbable  and  unpleasant  re- 
sult of  hajmorrhage  from  atony  of  the 
womb,  was  not  desirable. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Lever,  who 
kindly  lent  me  his  electro-galvanic 
apparatus,  I  resolved  on  a  fair  trial  of 
galvanism,  and  accordingly,  with  ray- 
friend  Mr.  Richardson,  proceeded  to 
its  application  externally  and  obliquely 
across  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  effect  was  very 
apparent.  Regular,  strong,  and  frequent 
pains  came  on,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  from  the  first  application  of 
the  remedy,  a  living  male  child  and 
placenta  were  expelled,  attended  with 
the  least  degree  of  haemorrhage  I  ever 
witnessed. 

The  uterus  was  immediately  firmly 
and  permanently  contracted,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  slight  soreness  of  the 
abdomen,  the  patient  expresses  herself 
as  quite  comfortable,  and,  up  to  the 
present  time,  setting  aside  debility, 
she  has  progressed  favourably. 
_  June  1845^ 

POISONING  BY  A  SMALL  DOSE  OF  THE 
MURIATE  OF  MORPHIA  APPLIED  EXTER- 
NALLY. 

A  YOUNG  woman,  labouring  under  scirrhus 
of  the  uterus,  and  suflcring  from  vomiting, 
and  pain  in  the  stomach,  was  ordered  to  ap- 
))ly  to  the  epigastrium,  from  which  the  skin 
had  been  previously  removed  by  a  blister, 
tlie  l-32d  part  of  a  grain  of  the  muriate  of 
morphia.  The  same  dose  was  repeated  by 
the  endermic  method  the  following  morning. 
Some  time  afterwards,  the  woman  fell  into  a 
state  of  complete  narcotism.  She  suftered 
from  pain  in  the  head,  stupor,  ringing  i.i  the 
ears,  dizziness,  and  incohercncy,  a  hot  and 
dry  skin,  and  a  strong  and  frequent  pulse. 
Among  the  symptoms  was  one  somewhat  re- 
markable, namely,  that  she  saw  only  the 
half  of  surrounding  objects  : — for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  person  standing  before  her, 
she  could  only  see  the  right  or  left  half  of 
the  body.  The  cerebral  congestion  was  fol- 
lowed by  convulsions.  Venesection  was 
performed,  but  this  oidy  produced  a  stronger 
attack,  followed  by  another.  A  compress, 
soaked  in  vinegar,  with  ice,  was  applied  to 
the  forehead,  followed  by  mustard  poultices 
to  the  lower  extremities.  The  symptoms 
gradually  abated,  but  it  was  three  weeks  be- 
fore vision  and  speech  were  perfectly  restored. 
—  OcHtcrrcichische  Medicininche  Wocfien- 
schrift,  April  1845. 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  27,  1845. 

We  have  nothing  to  record  with  respect 
to  the  Physic  and  Surgery  Bill,  except, 
as  we  had  anticipated  in  our  last,  that 
the  consideration  of  it  has  been  post- 
poned by  Sir  James  Graliam  until  this 
evening,  the  27th  instant.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  feel  there  is  much  prospect 
of  its  being  then  brought  forward,  and 
the  end  will  probably  be,  its  postpone- 
ment until  another  session.  In  the 
meantime,  the  profession  is  completely 
divided  with  respect  to  it — some  think- 
ing it  a  beneficial  measure,  and  others 
the  contrary.  It  is  opposed  by  the 
English*,  but  supported  by  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Colleges,  while  the 
general  practitioners  give  it  a  par- 
tial support.  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  is  ad- 
verse to  the  exclusive  proceedings  of 
the  Council  of  the  College,  has  an- 
nounced his  views  respecting  the  Fel- 
lowship. He  proposes  that  under  a 
supplementary  charter,  or  an  act  to 
extend  the  powers  of  the  present  char- 
ter, all  the  Members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  twentji  years'  standing, 
should  be  made  Fellows  on  complying 
with  such  conditions  as  the  Council 
may  require  relative  to  their  general 
respectability,  and  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  by  their  profes- 
sional brethren  ;  and  that  all  those  who 
subsequently  attain  this  standing, 
shall  be  annually  advanced  to  the 
Fellowship.  It  should,  in  his  opi- 
nion, be  optional  with  those  who  are 
of  less  than  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing to    obtain    it    earlier    by    exami- 

*  We  have  just  received  the  Memorial  ad- 
dressed by  the  Royal  College  of  Pliysicians  to 
Sir  James  Graliam.  It  indicates  as  much  hos- 
tility to  the  measure  as  the  recent  Statement  of 
the  Collee:e  of  Sursfeons,  but  on  somewhat  dif- 
ferent f^rounds.  We  shall  probably  notice  it 
next  week. 


nation  and  on  the  payment  of  a  fee. 
All  precedence  should  be  removed,  and 
every  Fellow  should  be  eligible  to  the 
Council  who  had  been  more  than 
twenty  years  a  Member  and  Fellow, 
subject  to  the  usages  with  respect  to 
election  which  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial.  The  number  of  members 
of  the  College  of  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing, not  already  Fellows,  is  said  to  be 
nearly  two  thousand ;  and  in  answer 
to  the  objection,  that  the  addition  of 
this  large  number  to  the  Fellows  would 
swamp  the  College,  he  expresses  his 
belief  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  to  suppose  that  such  an  effect 
would  follow — in  which  opinion  we  per- 
fectly coincide. 

We  consider  that  there  is  great  fair- 
ness about  this  scheme,  and  that  much 
of  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  exists 
in  the  profession  against  the  Council  of 
the  College,  would  be  at  once  removed 
if  it  were  adopted.  All  Members  would 
have  an  equal  right  to  the  Fellowship 
upon  fair  and  reasonable  terms  ;  and 
those  who  wished  to  attain  the  honour 
without  waiting  for  it  by  seniority, 
would  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  so. 
It  has  been  objected,  that  the  Council 
would  be  able  to  exercise  a  partial  and 
unfair  influence  by  the  reservation, — 
that  seniority  of  standing  will  not  con- 
vey the  Fellowship,  unless  certain  con- 
ditions, to  be  determined  by  the  Coun- 
cil, are  complied  with.  It  would  be 
advisable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have 
these  conditions  specified :  we  perfectly 
agree,  however,  in  the  propriety  of  such 
a  regulation,  since  in  no  other  way 
could  the  Fellowship  be  considered  an 
honour,  or  a  mark  of  respectability. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  man 
holding  the  diploma  should  acquire,  j'/Jio 
facto,  a  right  to  the  title  of  Fellow: 
there  are  some  members  of  the  College 
who  are  engaged  in  trade  as  chemists 
and  druggists,  who  deal  in  soda-water, 
soap  and  tooth-brushes.      It  would  be 
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preposterous  to  assert  that  such  mem- 
bers should  have  an  equal  claim  with 
others  who  have  really  maintained  the 
respectability  of  their  profession  as 
general  practitioners  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  To  imagine  that  the  College 
would  cede  the  Fellowship  to  its  mem- 
bers without  some  restrictions,  is  absurd; 
and  it  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  any 
government  would  attempt  to  coerce 
them  into  such  a  proceeding. 

This  plan,  if  adopted,  need  not,  in 
our  view,  interfere  with  the  formation 
of  a  'College  of  General  Practitioners, 
which  might  have  a  distinct  charter, 
and  exercise  most  of  the  privileges  at 
present  enjoyed  by  the  Apothecaries' 
Society.  We  believe  that  there  is  a 
large  and  respectable  body  of  members 
desirous  of  retaining  their  connexion 
with  the  College  of  Surgeons,  who 
would  rejoice  to  see  some  measure  of 
this  kind  adopted  by  the  Council ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Government  would,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Council,  grant  a  new  char- 
ter to  allow  of  the  creation  of  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  fellows. 

As  the  matter  at  present  stands,  it  is 
a  struggle  for  absolute  power  between 
the  College  of  Surgeons  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  who  advocate  the 
principles  of  the  present  Medical  Bill, 
without  change  or  modification,  on  the 
other.  Neither  party  seems  disposed 
to  make  any  concession.  If  the  bill 
pass,  it  must,  as  we  have  shewn  in  our 
last,  be  attended  with  ruin  to  the  Col- 
lege: and  while  we  wish  to  sec  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  these  differ- 
ences by  some  such  plan  as  that  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Guthrie,  we  cannot  but 
condemn  the  Council  for  obstinately 
persisting  in  a  course  of  injustice, 
against  the  views  of  a  disinterested 
minority  of  their  own  body,  and 
against  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Members  and  Fellows.  While,  more- 
over, they  refuse  to   make  the  least 


advance  to  conciliate  those  of  their 
members  who  are  disposed  to  uphold 
the  College,  they  claim  from  the  Crown, 
in  their  recent  "  Statement,"  a  power 
to  license  an  "  inferior"  grade,  not  for 
the  advancement  of  the  science  of 
surgery,  but  for  the  sake  of  supplying 
the  institution  with  funds !  Until  they 
show  themselves  disposed  to  give  only 
an  equivalent  of  justice,  by  revising 
the  principles  upon  which  they  have 
hitherto  selected  members  for  the  Fel- 
lowship, we  do  not  think  that  this 
claim  is  deserving  of  the  smallest 
support. 

We  insert  elsewhere  (p.  385)  some 
documents  respecting  the  case  of  the 
late  Mr.  Seton,  who  died  lately  at 
Portsmouth,  from  the  effects  of  an  ope- 
ration, rendered  necessary  by  a  pistol- 
shot  wound,  which  he  had  received  in 
a  duel.  The  question  involved  in  this 
case  is  one  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  profession,  since  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  operation  was  the  cause 
of  death,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
party  who  inflicted  the  wound,  will 
materially  depend  upon  the  question, 
whether  the  operation  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  saving  the  life  of  the  de- 
ceased. All  the  medical  men  who  at- 
tended Mr.  Seton,  agreed  in  the  neces- 
sity for  its  performance.  The  writer, 
signing  himself  M.D.,  who  states  that 
he  attended  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion in  a  medical  capacity,  dissents 
from  this  opinion  ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  saw  the  patient  during 
life,  Mr.  Potter's  statement  of  the  di- 
agnosis clearly  shows  that  there  was 
some  uncertainty  respecting  the  artery 
which  had  been  wounded  by  the  ball. 
The  opinion  seems  to  have  been,  that 
the  femoral  artery  itself  was  probably 
slightly  injured.  The  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, however,  showed  that  this 
was  not  the  case.  According  to  M.D. 
it  was  a  small  and  superficial  branch 
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of  the  femoral,  without  a  name ;  and  we 
should  draw  the  same  inference  from 
Dr.  Allan's  evidence  at  the  inquest. 
This  is  really  a  most  important  part  of 
the  inquiry,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  re- 
sponsibility; since  the  question  is  not, 
whether  most  surgeons  would  not 
have  tied  the  external  iliac  from  the 
indications  during  life,  but  whether 
this  operation  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  saving  life,  judging  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  parts  on  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination. It  was  a  case  of  difficult 
diagnosis,  and  most  surgeons  would 
probably  have  acted  like  Mr.  Liston. 
But  the  question  is : — would  this  ope- 
ration have  been  performed,  had  it 
been  known  that  the  femoral  artery 
was  uninjured,  and  that  the  wound  had 
only  involved  a  small  and  superficial 
branch  of  that  artery  ?  There  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  at  the  in- 
quest on  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
operation,  judging  from  the  inspec- 
tion, and  we  appreliend  that,  without 
at  all  impugning  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  diagnosis  was  founded, 
manj'  surgeons  would  hesitate  before 
tying  the  external  iliac  for  a  wound  in 
a  small  branch  of  the  femoral.  M.D. 
is,  however,  in  a  very  different  position 
to  the  surgeons  who  attended  Mr. 
Seton  :  he  is  on  the  safe  side  in  giving 
an  opinion  after  all  is  over,  and  from  a 
post-mortem  examination  alone  !  Had 
he  been  taken  into  consultation  before 
he  knew  that  the  injured  artery  was 
"  a  comparatively  small  one,"  he  would 
most  probably  have  joined  the  others 
in  advising  the  performance  of  the 
operation  which  has  unfortunately  led 
to  death. 


We  have  received  a  Report  of  the 
Seaman's  Hospital  at  Howrah  (the 
Deptford  of  Calcutta),  which  gives  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  of  the  value  of  this 
institution.  It  was  founded  ten  years 
since  by  Dr.  Duncan  Stewart,  and  is 


conducted  on  the  plan  of  a  Sanatorium, 
being  open  to  the  sick  of  all  vessels, 
whose  commanders  pay  a  certain  fixed 
sum.  It  is  stated  that  this  plan, — while 
it  considerately  adopts  the  system  of 
contract  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  makes  provision  for  the  sick  at  the 
least  possible  cost, — deprives  the  com- 
manders of  all  excuse,  on  the  ground 
of  economy,  for  retaining  their  men  on 
board  when  incapacitated  for  duty  by- 
sickness.  It  appears  that  this  hospital 
was  rendered  necessary  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  distance  of  the  Ge- 
neral Hospital  from  the  shipping,  and 
from  the  great  increase  of  the  shipping 
frequenting  the  port  of  Calcutta.  The 
latter  proposition  has  been  fully  esta- 
blished by  published  tables ;  the  former 
is  enforced  by  the  fact,  that  it  appears 
there  died  in  four  years  and  eight 
months,  on  their  way  to  Calcutta  Ge- 
neral Hospital,  27 ;  and,  within  a  few 
hours  after  their  admission  into  hospi- 
tal, not  fewer  than  57,  making  a  total, 
in  less  than  five  years,  of  84 casualties; 
of  these,  the  report  suggests,  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  that  some,  allowing  even 
a  tithe,  might  have  been  rescued  by  a 
shorter  journey  and  earlier  assistance. 
The  greater  advantage  of  removing  the 
sick  seamen  to  an  hospital  on  shore,  in 
preference  to  allowing  them  to  remain 
in  their  own  confined  berths,  is  self- 
evident.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that,  owing  to  the  great  competition 
for  River  practice,  the  stability  of  this 
institution  is  placed  in  jeopardy.  We 
trust  that  those  who  have  influence 
upon  the  spot  will  perceive  the  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  an  establishment 
which  offers  the  advantage  of  being  at 
all  times  prepared  to  give  almost  im- 
mediate medical  aid  to  the  sick  sea- 
man—a service  which  should  never  be 
permitted  to  depend  upon  any  contin- 
gency. 
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A  Physiological  Essay  on  the  I'hi/invs 
(Hand.  By  John  Simon,  F'.R.S. 
4to.  pp.  100.  London:  Rensluiw. 
1S45.  (This  essay  obtained  for  its 
author  the  Astley  Cooper  prize.) 
Some  moral  philosophers  have  insisted 
very  disdainfully  ui)on  tlie  utter  use- 
lessness  of  posthumous  fame;  but  it 
surely  can  be  neither  a  kindly  nor  a 
wise  endeavour  to  discountenance  the 
feeling  which  lies  so  deeply  within  the 
heart  of  almost  every  really  worthy 
man  —  the  good  ambitious  hope  of 
handing  down  his  name  less  to  the 
admiration  than  to  the  gratitude  of 
future  generations, — of  being  remem- 
bered as  one  who  not  only  conferred 
benefits  on  mankind  in  his  own  day, 
but  transmitted  to  posterity  both  the 
example  of  his  beneficent  actions,  and 
the  power  of  imitating  and  extending 
them.  This,  indeed,  is  essentially  true 
posthumous  fame— the  absolute  good 
which  survives  the  physical  death  of 
its  originator. 

The  time  may  probably  arrive  when 
new  modes  of  investigating  and  rea- 
soning will  render  the  discoveries  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  matters  rather  of 
history  than  of  present  applicability  ; 
but  the  influence  which  his  example 
and  his  teaching  wrought  upon  the 
profession  during  his  long  and  useful 
career,  will,  we  believe,  never  cease  to 
exercise  a  good  effect.  The  teacher 
dies,  and  his  discoveries  are  superseded 
or  slurred  over  ;  but  his  wise  system, 
and  his  great  truths,  continue  to  be 
transmitted  onwards,  long  after  the 
source  from  which  those  truths  and 
principles  originated  have  passed  from 
remembrance.  And  the  influence  of 
his  honest  and  good  example,  and  of 
the  tone  which  he  strove  to  impart  to 
the  feelings  of  his  class,  are,  it  is 
trusted,  in  a  great  measure  perpetuated 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  style  of  teaching,  and  of 
original  research,  adopted  by  Astley 
Cooper,  have  done  much  towards 
directing  the  course  of  anatomical 
inquiry  into  the  track  which,  if  steadily 
followed,  must  certainly  tend,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  to  place  our  know- 
ledge of  tlie  structure  of  tlie  human 
body  among  the  exact  sciences :  and 
his  noble  personal  exami)lc,  which 
so  felicitously  combined  tlie  acute  phi- 


losopher with  the  polished  and  con- 
siderate gentleman,  the  profound  stu- 
dent with  the  active  and  intelligent 
man  of  the  world,  could  scarcely  have 
been  present  for  so  many  years  before 
his  contemporaries  and  his  pupils,  with- 
out commanding  alike  their  admiration 
and  their  imitation,  and  grafting  in 
their  minds  the  resolution  of  teach- 
ing their  successors  how  brightly  dis- 
tinguished and  generous  personal  quali- 
ties illustrate  the  worth  of  sterling 
professional  character. 

In  the  plan  adopted  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  of  inducing  others  to  pursue, 
after  his  death,  those  anatomical  stu- 
dies which  he  so  improved  and  de- 
lighted in  during  his  life,  the  judgment, 
kindliness,  and  consideration  so  essen- 
tial to  his  character,  have  alike  been 
shewn.  He  knew  that  certain  ques- 
tions remained  obscure  and  undecided 
as  opprobria  to  anatomists  ; — he  did 
much  to  elucidate  several  of  them 
while  he  lived,  but  "  art  is  long  and 
life  is  brief ; "  so  he  left  a  noble 
encouragement  to  his  successors  to  win 
honour  for  themselves  in  the  course  of 
research  which  he  had  opened.  He 
knew,  too,  that  these  questions  were 
matters  of  remarkable  difficulty,  and 
would  require  much  research  and 
labour  for  their  elucidation,  and  were 
not  to  be  decided  upon  in  weeks  or 
months ;  he  therefore  made  arrange- 
ments which  enable  the  candidates  to 
employ  years  in  investigating  them. 
He,  doubtless,  reflected  also,  that  to 
pursue  such  a  course  of  inquiry  much 
loss  of  time  would  be  incurred,  and 
considerable  sums  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  instruments  and  specimens, 
as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  publication 
of  the  successful  essays,  and  he  deter- 
mined that  the  prize  should  not  be  of 
the  parsley-crown  description,  but  of  a 
substantial  and  remunerative  kind. 

We  sincerely  congratulate  Mr.  Simon 
on  being  the  first  who  has  claimed  the 
distinction  of  receiving  the  Astley 
Cooper  Prize,  for  a  very  great  distinction 
it  certainly  is.  All  who  knew  or  studied 
under  that  great  surgcoq  must  treasure 
up  the  remembrance  of  every  mark  of 
approval  received  from  him.  It  was 
no  small  thing  for  any  man — much  less 
for  any  youny  man — to  gain  his  com- 
mendations ;  and  we  believe  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  surgeon  will 
l)oint  out  to  his  children  the  si^Miature 
of  Astley  Cooper  upon  his  diploma  or 
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school  certificate  with  feelings  akin  to 
those  with  which  the  veteran  soldier  of 
the  Empire  now  displays  the  faded 
ribbon  and  the  little  cross  which  he 
received  in  his  best  days  from  Na- 
poleon's own  hand. 

Mr.  Simon's  work  is  certainly  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  thymus  gland  ;  and 
his  speculations  upon  its  uses  are  con- 
sistent, and  appear  to  be,  in  great 
measure,  borne  out  by  facts.  The  ana- 
tomical details  seem  to  have  been  cau- 
tiously elicited  from  an  extended  series 
of  dissections  and  microscopical  ex- 
aminations, and  they  contain  much 
that  is  original. 

Commencing  his  observations  upon 
this  structure  as  it  exists  in  the  em- 
bryos of  swine   and  oxen   (in   speci- 
mens where  the  foetal  animals  measure 
from  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length),  he  traces  its  develop- 
ment through  its  various  phases,     in 
the  earliest  state  in  which  he  has  dis- 
tinguished the  gland,  its  rudiment  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  simple  tube  lying 
(in    the    animals    already  mentioned) 
along    the    carotid  vessels,   and    sur- 
rounded   by   the   faint   indications    of 
nascent  areolar  tissue.     The  .contents 
of  the  tube  are  seen  (with  a  magnifying 
power  of  400  diameters)  to  be  granular 
and  dotted,  but  do  not,  as  yet,  shew 
distinct  corpuscles.     Its  figure  is  de- 
fined  by    the    abrupt   outline    of    the 
membrane  which  constitutes  the  wall 
• — an  exquisitely  delicate,  transparent, 
homogeneous  tunic,  presenting  at  in- 
tervals slight  elongated  thickenings  of 
its  substance.     The  author  thinks  he 
has    reason   to   believe — although   he 
has  not  been  able  to  demonstrate  the 
fact — that  the  first  rudiments   of  the 
gland  would  be  found  in  a  series  of 
primordial   cells,   arranged  in    a    line 
along   the   cervical    vessels   and   peri- 
cardium, and  coalescing  on  each  side 
of  the  neck  to  form  the  tube  he   has 
described.     In  a  foetal  pig,  I3  inch  in 
length,    this   primary    tube    measured 
nearly  -^rj^  in.  in  diameter  ;    and  in  one 
J  in.  in  length,  about  -j-^  of  an  inch. 
The  author's  investigations  have  not 
enabled  him  to  countenance  Arnold's 
opinion,    that  the  thymus  is  a  deve- 
lopment from   the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane.     The  second  stage  in  the 
progress  ofits development  is  in  analogy 
with  the  mode  of  growth  attributed 
to  the  true  glands  ;    the  tube  bulges  at 


certain  points   of  its  length,  on  one 
side  or  the  other,   and   gives  rise  to 
diverticular  follicles,  which  have  pre- 
cisely   the    same    contexture    as    the 
parent  tube.     The  steps   of  develop- 
ment are  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of 
the  gland ;    they  advance  most  rapidly 
at  certain    particular   points,    namely 
at  those   which   ultimately  attain    the 
largest  size.     For  example,  in  a  foetal 
calf,  there  are  three  centres  of  early 
development,  occurring  in  those  points 
of  the  tube   which  correspond  respec- 
tively to  the  pericardium,  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  trachea,  and  to  the  angle  of 
the  jaw.     The  third   distinct   step   of 
advancing    development    is    made   by 
the  commencement  of  ramification  in 
the     follicles.      Almost     always     the 
folhcle  branches   without   having  un- 
dergone    any     previous     lengthening, 
so    that    the    secondary    portions    of 
the     gland    are    connected    with    its 
primary  tube   by   the    shortest   possi- 
ble stems ;    they  are,  in  fact,  sessile  : 
the   type   of    development    essentially 
consisting    in   the   lateral    growth    of 
branching  diverticula    from  a  central 
tubular  axis.     In  the  mature  thymus, 
the  primary  tube,  although  it  has  in- 
creased pari  pc(ssu  with  the  growth  of 
the  region   to  which  it  belongs,  is  yet 
so  hidden  by  the  disproportionate  bulk 
of  its  follicles,  that   many   anatomists 
have  overlooked  its   existence  or  real 
nature.      But    Ilaller  and  Puteus    de- 
monstrated its  continuous  cavity,  and 
Sir  A.  Cooper  gave  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  its  structure,  when  he  de- 
scribed the  gland  as  formed  of  "two 
ropes    which  can  be  with  care  unra- 
velled ;  these  ropes  being  of  conside- 
rable length,  and  constituted  of  small 
and  large  lobes,  which  appear  as  knots 
upon   tlie    rope."      Many    interesting 
particulars  are  adduced  in  confirmation 
of  the  important   fict,   announced  by 
Haugsted,  that  the  thymus  gland  is  not 
largest  during  embryonic  life  :  but,  on 
the    contrary,    increases    rapidly    and 
greatly  for  a  certain  time  after  birth. 
Thus  he  has  ascertained  that,  while  the 
weight  of  a  dog's  thymus  at  birth  may 
range  up  to  ten  grains,  we  find  it  sub- 
sequently increasing  with    such  rapid 
paces,  that,  after  five  months,  it  weighs 
nearly  four  hundred.     A  similar  pro- 
gression, he  believes,  obtains,  without 
exception,  in  other  brutes,  and  in  the 
human  subject.     It  is  easy  to  trace  the 
general  fact  of  the  increase  of  the  thy- 
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mus  after  birth,  but  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  fix  preciseli/  the  period  at  which 
it  reaches  its  maximum  growth,  and 
begins  to  decline. 

The  contents  of  the  cavities  of  the 
thymus  consist  of  a  fluid  in  which  (as 
Hcwson  discovered)  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  microscopical  corpuscles  float. 
These  corpuscles  are  circular  discs  of 
nearly  the  s;ime  size  as  the  coloured 
particles  of  the  blood.  The  average  of 
several  measurements  give  the  author 
3-5V0  of  an  inch  for  their  diameter;  but 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  their 
size  in  different  subjects,  and  in  diffe- 
rent corpuscles  in  the  same  subject  ; 
■^^^  and  ^3-u-  of  an  inch  are  the  ex- 
treme sizes  he  has  measured.  Many  of 
these  bodies  deviate  from  the  discoid 
shape,  and  tend  to  become  globular,  or 
to  assume  irregular  outlines.  They  are 
characteristically  marked  by  a  variable 
number  of  minute  dottings  :  these  may 
presentthemselves  as  exceedingly  small 
dark  spots  to  the  number  of  two,  threi% 
four,  or  five  :  or  there  may  only  be  a 
single  one,  which  is  then  found  propor- 
tionably  large,  and  attracts  notice  by 
its  high  power  of  refraction. 

Mr.  Simon  gives  the  following  as 
the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  thy- 
mus of  a  calf  about  three  months  old. 

Water 7720 

Fibrin,  gelatinous  tissue,and 

traces  of  fat 1272 

A  substance  between  albu- 
men and  casein  .     .     .     .     4*13 
Watery  extract       ....     3-80 
Sails,  principally  phosphates 
of  soda  and  lime      .     .     .     2'15 
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The  author  argues  that  the  results 
of  this  examination  agree  with  those 
given  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Morin,  in 
one  extremely  important  particular, 
in  conclusively  demonstrating  that  no 
theory  of  the  use  of  the  thymus  can  be 
just  which  involves  the  supposition  of 
its  secreting  and  containing  highly 
carbonated  matters  through  the  period 
of  uterine  life,  and  adds  thai  the  various 
substances,  "  fibrin,"  "  gelatinous  tis- 
sue," "albumen,"  "casein,"  "gluten," 
— all  admit  of  reduction  to  nearly  iden- 
tical ultimate  elements,  are  but  slight 
variations  from  one  common  formula, 
and  stand  severally  in  the  closest  affi- 
nity to  the  universal  nutrient  material, 
the  liquor  sanguinis  ;    and    that  "  we 


may  venture,  in  general  physiological 
language,  to  describe  the  secretion  of 
the  thymus  gland  in  the  young  animal 
as  NUTRIENT  MATTER.''  This  quota- 
tion will  afford  a  sort  of  hint  with  re- 
gard to  the  author's  principal  view  of 
the  functions  of  the  thymus  gland  ;  he 
states  his  conclusions  upon  this  subject 
very  fully  in  the  Sixth  Chapter,  but 
our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  quote 
his  remarks  at  length,  and  it  would  be 
scarcely  fair  to  give  them  in  an  abridged 
form. 

His  account  of  the  comparntive  ana- 
tomy of  the  thymus  is  full  of  interest- 
ing facts.  He  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  gland  belongs,  without 
exception,  to  all  animals  breathing 
with  lungs,  and  to  no  others.  It  is 
therefore  more  or  less  developed  in  all 
classes  of  mammals  and  birds,  and 
(as  he  satisfactorily  shews  in  disproof 
of  the  opinions  of  several  writers)  in 
most  reptiles.  In  the  higher  classes  of 
the  perenni-branchiate  reptiles,  such 
as  the  meiioprmia,  amp/n'uvia,  and  nxo- 
lotl,  where  the  lungs  are  well  deve- 
loped, a  thymus  exists  ;  but  the  organ 
is  found  less  perfectly  developed  as  the 
scale  of  organization  in  this  species  of 
animals  descends  ;  and  in  the  lower 
orders,  such  as  the  protens,  and  the 
siren  lacevtiiia,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  detect  it.  In  the  tadpole  of  the  frog, 
(the  young  of  rann  paradoxa  were 
chosen  for  examination  on  account  of 
their  large  size)  he  has  failed  to  detect 
any  trace  whatever  of  a  thymus  or  of 
any  structure  resembling  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  youngest  specimens 
in  which  the  pulmonic  respiration  was 
established,  he  constantly  found  the 
commencement  of  the  organ  in  its 
usual  position,  just  above  the  base  of 
the  heart.  In  fishes  he  has  never 
been  able  to  discover  any  signs  of  a 
thymus. 

Should  the  essays  of  future  success- 
ful candidates  for  the  Astley  Cooper 
prize  equal  tliis  in  merit,  the  use- 
fulness of  the  testator's  plan  will  be 
fully  proved,  and  the  profession  will 
gain  a  series  of  very  important  works. 
The  authors  of  subsequent  prizes 
would  do  well  to  publish  their  papers 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
form  as  this  elegant  volume :  —  the 
books  could  be  more  conveniently  re- 
ferred to  if  kept  together  in  a  uniform 
series  like  the  Bridgewater  Treatises. 
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Contributions  to  the  Medical  Histortj 
and  Treutmetit  of  Sexual  Diseases. 
By  John  Hey  Robertson,  M.D. 
Glasgow,  1845.     8vo.  pp.  80. 

In  fulfilling  his  professional  obliga- 
tions, the  medical  man  is  compelled  not 
only  to  sec  and  to  learn,  but  also  to 
express  and  to  do,  many  disagreeable 
and  painful  things.  Disease  is  his 
province;  — it  matters  not  from  what 
causes,  or  in  what  subjects,  aberrations 
from  health  may  occur;  it  is  his  abso- 
lute duty,  irrespective  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, to  endeavour  to  restore 
health  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
It  signifies  not  whether  it  becomes  his 
task  to  revive  a  fainting  criminal  on 
his  way  to  the  scaffold,  that  a  just  law 
may  not  be  deprived  of  its  retributive 
sway  ;  or  to  use  the  ordinary  means  of 
preventing  an  intoxicated  wretch  from 
becoming  apoplectic,  only  that  he  may 
afterwards  peri.^h  by  a  slower  and  a 
worse  death ;  or  whether  he  considers 
it  to  be  necessary  to  write  a  book,  for 
the  information  of  his  professional 
brethren,  upon  subjects  "  dicere  quce 
piiduit."  On  these  occasions  he  may 
feel  that  he  is  pursuing  a  course  in 
which  the  dignity  of  his  professional 
character  receives  no  slur  or  blemish, 
knowing  that  he  is  faithfully  and 
honestly  performing  the  obvious  du- 
ties of  his  humane  calling;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  much  depends  upon  the 
maimer  in  which  the  office  is  fulfilled. 
True  it  is,  that  it  may  require  to  be 
done  promptly,  firmly,  and  efficiently, — 
but  it  should  be  done  calmly,  seriously, 
and  what  is  more — delicately.  The 
man  who  appears  to  have  a  pleasure  in 
executing  a  task  from  which  the  feel- 
ings of  most  persons,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, revolt;  or  who  treats,  in  a  flip- 
pant and  careless  manner,  subjects 
wliich  other  men  regard  gravely  and 
uneasily,  will  always  meet  with  cen- 
sure, however  worthy  his  intentions 
may  be.  There  are  several  topics  which 
every  surgeon  would  be  glad,  if  pos.-i- 
ble,  to  omit  altogether  from  his  lectures 
or  writings- subjects  which  require 
much  tact  and  delicacy  in  their  ma- 
nagement, and  with  which  he  would 
rather  have  nothing  to  do  ;  but  he  finds 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  treat 
of  them  in  full.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, every  well  judging  man  feels 
that  the  wisest  and  most  natural  course 


will  be  to  impart  his  knowledge  in  a 
grave  and  philosophical  manner,  to 
give  every  detail  which  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  in  the  least  offensive 
terms,  and  with  a  caution  which  ex- 
cludes every  idea  that  is  not  positively 
germane  to  the  subject ;  there  must  be 
no  dwelling  upon  disagreeable  topics, 
no  striving  to  render  that  which  is 
essentially  disgusting  pleasant  and 
amusing,  no  attempt  at  misplaced  wit, 
no  efforts  to  create  a  laugh  ;  for  he 
knows  that,  in  producing  this  last 
effect,  he  in  great  measure  forfeits  his 
own  dignity  and  the  esteem  of  his 
auditors. 

The  work  which  lies  before  us  ap- 
pears to  be  written  by  one  who  is,  pro- 
bably, an  acute  and  useful  practitioner, 
but  it  affords  no  scope  for  extract  or 
analysis.  We  are  informed  that  the 
first  part  was  published  in  another 
shape  ten  years  since,  and  therefore 
tlic  profession  have,  within  that  time, 
had  ample  opportunities  of  availing 
themselves  of  any  useful  hints  which 
its  pages  may  contain:  a  large  part  of 
this  section  is  made  up  of  the  opinions 
of  M.  Ricord,  which  have  been,  for 
some  time,  before  the  medical  reader  in 
a  more  recent  and  complete  form.  The 
remarks  upon  Hydro|)athy,  in  the  se- 
cond part,  are  very  just,  but  heed  not 
be  quoted.  The  third  and  last  part 
contains  nothing  useful  that  is  new. 

We  do  not  wish  to  dwell  very  strongly 
upon  the  suljject,  but  we  must  say  that 
we  greatly  dislike  the  manner  in  which 
several  portions  of  this  work  are  written. 
Anecdote  and  facetiousness  seldom 
come  well  from  a  medical  man ;  they 
are  not  within  his  province;  andwhea 
he  endeavours  to  make  disease  the  sub- 
ject of  amusement,  his  wit  has  always 
(to  use  an  expressive  vulgarism)  a 
"deadly  liveliness"  that  is  exceedingly 
disagreeable.  His  sphere  is  one  of 
stern  duties,  and  merriment  is  seldom 
his  forte.  We  never  knew  but  one 
from  whom  professional  facetiae  came 
with  good  effect;  but  the  pleasant 
tones  of  his  manly  voice  wiil  never 
sound  again,  and  there  are  very  few 
who  have  tact  or  mind  enough  to 
imitate  him  successfully  in  this  respect. 
For  our  own  part,  our  editorial  and 
personal  feelings  upon  this  subject  are 
the  same.  If  one  of  our  professional 
brethren  meets  us,  and,  in  fitting  place 
and  with  good  judgment,  amu>es  us 
with  a  merry  anecdote  or  a  well-timed 
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joke,  we  leave  him  gratified,  and  with 
a  feeling  that  he  has  thrown  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  upon  the  prospect  of  our 
day ; — but  if  we  happen  to  fall  in 
Avith  one  who  (however  sterling 
his  information)  becomes  annoying 
from  his  unpleasant  gossip  and  mis- 
placed facetiousn.ss,  we  of  course  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  quarrel  with 
him  because  we  condemn  his  taste,  but 
detach  his  finger  from  our  button-hole 
as  quietly  as  we  have  just  removed  the 
"Contributions"  from  our  desk,  and 
leave  him,  to  occupy  ourselves  with 
more  important  matters. 
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ST.  MARYLEBONE  INFIRMARY. 

record  of  cases 

By  Thomas  Mavo,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Physician  to  the  Infirmary. 

Arachnitis,    s/ieiving   only    increased    vas- 

cxdarily. 
The  following  case  was  drawn  up  for  me  by 
Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Marylebone  Infirmary. 

James  Black,  aet.  30,  by  trade  a  tailor, 
was  admitted  to  the  lunatic  ward  of  the  In- 
firmary, on  the  22d  May.  His  wife  stated, 
that  he  was  a  remarkably  sober,  quiet  man, 
of  studious  habits.  His  health  was  gene- 
rally good,  but  he  was  frequently  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  aperient  medicines.  About 
a  year  previous  to  his  attack,  he  had  joined 
the  Socialists,  and  the  doctrines  of  this  sect 
appear  to  have  made  a  deep  imjiression  on 
his  mind  ;  to  them  he  devoted  much  of  his 
time  and  thoughts.  A  fortnight  ago,  his 
■wife  first  observed  his  manner  strange;  and 
he  began  to  complain  of  an  excess  of  joy 
stating  that  it  could  not  last  ;  that  lie  would 
not  wish  a  dog  to  suffer  so  much  from  joy, 
as  he  did.  He  gradually  became  worse,  and 
would  not  go  to  bed  at  night,  nor  would  he 
allow  his  wife  to  do  so.  About  five  days 
before  his  admission  he  became  very  violent, 
and  attempted  to  strangle  his  wife.  From 
this  time  until  his  adtnission  he  was  under 
restraint,  talking  and  shouting  incessantly. 
He  took  very  little  food,  and  had  not  slept 
for  a  week.  Wlien  admitted,  he  was  very 
violent ;  tongue  dry  and  furred  ;  pulse  quick 
and  Fmall ;  his  head  was  shaven,  cold  ap- 
plied, and  a  blister  between  the  shoulders  ; 
in  the  evening  he  was  ordered  by  Mr. 
Allen  a  strong  dose  of  the  Tincture  of  Can- 
nabis,  to   be  repeated   in  four  hours,  if  the 
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first  dose  should  have  no  effect.  Neither 
this  nor  the  cold  lotion  had  any  effect.  The 
incessant  raving  continued.  On  the  iSd  he 
was  ordered  by  me  five  grains  of  ipecacuan 
every  three  hours.  No  soothing  effect,  or 
nausea,  resulted,  and  in  the  evening  Mr. 
Allen  gave  a  large  dose,  100  minims,  of  Li- 
quor. Opii  Sedativ.  This  produced  about 
three  hours  of  sleep.  On  the  morning  of 
the  24th  he  was  quieter,  but  his  strength 
was  rapidly  failing.  He  was  ordered  strong 
gravy  soup,  porter,  &c.  On  the  night  of 
the  24th  the  opiate  was  repeated,  and  on  the 
next  morning  I  learnt  that  he  had  obtained 
much  sleep.  I  foVind  him,  indeed,  appa- 
rently in  that  state,  which,  on  examination, 
turned  out  to  be  coma  ;  from  this  he  did  not 
emerge,  but  died  in  the  afternoon. 

The  head  was  examined  twenty-four  hours 
after  death.  The  arachnoid  membrane  was 
opaque  in  numerous  patches  :  the  pia  mater 
highly  congested  with  blood  of  a  very  florid 
colour,  some  effusion  of  serum  between 
them.  The  ventricles  contained  more  than 
their  usual  quantity  of  this  fluid.  These 
were  the  only  abnormal  points  disclosed  by 
the  autopsie. 

This  case  falls  under  that  head,  described 
by  Dr.  Abercrombie*  as  '  A  dangerous 
modification  of  meningitis,  which  shews 
only  increased  vascularity.'  His  history  of 
the  disease  so  characterised  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  above  case  ;  and  those  cases, 
by  which  he  illustrates  it,  help  us  to  a  solu- 
tion of  a  question  which  naturally  springs 
out  of  the  above  narrative.  Did  the  oi)ium 
given  and  repeated  to  Black  occasion  the 
subsequent  coma  ?  All  the  cases  given  by 
Dr.  Abercrombie  ended  in  coma,  which  he 
assigns  as  the  legitimate  termination  of  the 
disease  :  and  in  none  of  them  does  he  men- 
tion, as  I  think  he  would  if  it  were  so,  that 
an  opiate  had  been  given  towards  the  close 
of  the  case.  In  this  latter  surmise,  I  per- 
haps, however,  am  not  altogether  justified. 
For  that  eminent  author,  in  his  descriptioa 
of  cerebral  disease,  too  often  uses  the  ex- 
pressions, "  usual  treatment,"  "  various 
other  remedies,"  without  farther  specifica- 
tion, and  without  enlightening  us  as  to- 
what  treatment  he  considers  usual.  In  a 
former  contribution,  I  have  noticed  the  im- 
portant truth,  that  the  treatment  of  a  case 
forms  a  part  of  its  j)athology,  and  that  no 
case  is  correctly  given  where  its  treatment 
is  not  given. 

Whatever  suggestions  relative  to  treat- 
ment Dr.  Abercrombie  dots  place  before  us 
must  be  valuable.  I  will  therefore  observe, 
that  he  speaks  of  a  stimulating  treatment  as 
what  his  further  experience  in  this  class  of 
cases  had  led  him  to  adopt  with  a  prefe- 
rence. 

*  Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  3d 
edition,  p.  61. 
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The  form  of  cerebral  disease  here  illus- 
trated appears  interesting  in  relation  to 
another  view.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  as  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  mania. 
Now  it  appears  to  me  so  absolutely  similar 
to  mania,  for  the  time  that  it  has  lasted,  in 
the  cases  given  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  as  well 
as  in  mine,  that  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  at  once  recognised  as  identical,  or 
only  differing  from  attacks  of  mania,  such 
as  they  ordinarily  occur,  in  being  fatal  in 
that  early  stage,  in  which  mania  itself  is 
confessedly  gometimes  fatal  from  pervigi- 
lium and  exhaustion.  If,  indeed,  we  are 
entitled  by  the  facts  of  these  cases  thus  to 
generalise,  they  throw  an  important  light 
upon  the  state  of  the  meninges  in  the  first  or 
acute  stage  of  mania.  The  treatment  at  this 
early  period,  (  alculated,  as  far  as  rcy  expe- 
rience has  gone,  to  avert  this  termination, 
and  to  allow  the  disease  to  run  its  ordinary 
course,  is  the  very  continuous  application  of 
cold  to  the  head,  a  darkened  room,  and  a 
systematic  use  of  the  Potassio  Tartrate  of 
Antimony.  In  the  case  of  James  Black, 
above  given,  the  time  for  curative  expedients 
had  elapsed  before  he  was  subjected  to  any 
treatment ;  certainly  five  days  and  nights  of 
uninterrupted  raving,  and  pervigilium  ;  and 
nothing  remained  except  to  endeavour  to 
support  strength,  and  procure  sleep.  Even 
antimonials  seemed  inadmissible  in  his  state 
of  exhaustion,  when  I  first  saw  him,  and  I 
substituted  ipecacuanha,  which  here,  as  in 
mania  generally,  though  given  in  five-grain 
doses  every  third  hour,  produced  no  sick- 
ness or  nausea. 

Every  day's  additional  experience  tells  us, 
how  little  we  know,  so  far  as  post-mortem 
appearances  are  concerned,  of  the  evidence 
of  sthenic  inflammation,  where  only  increased 
vascularity  is  present,  in  cerebral  disease : 
and,  again,  the  inexpediency  of  a  depletory 
system  in  acute  mania  rests  on  good  au- 
thority. Still  I  should  be  unwilling  to  con- 
sign the  disease  described  by  Dr.  Abercrom- 
bie, or  the  case  by  which  I  have  illustrated 
it,  to  a  stimulating  treatment,  as  appropriate 
in  kind,  however  unavoidable  in  its  advanced 
stages.  My  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves by  a  reference  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  p.  64  ;  but  to  me  it  appears 
that  the  case  which  suggests  to  him  this 
line  of  treatment,  as  probably  appropriate 
to  the  disease  in  question,  is  scarcely  an  in- 
stance of  that  disease.  It  bears  the  charac- 
ter of  an  attack  of  hysteria  supervening  upon 
the  active  use  of  depletory  remedies,  which 
had  been  administered  for  enteritic  disease 
in  a  lady  debilitated  by  recent  accouche- 
ment. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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It  is  an  old  saying  and  a  true,  founded  on 
accurate  observation  of  character,  that  when- 
ever a  man  asserts  with  very  unusual  em- 
phasis that  he  is  "  positively  sure"  of  any 
given  circumstance,  his  mind  is  not  alto- 
gether free  from  doubt  on  the  point.  To 
this  psychological  fact  we  probably  owe  the 
legal  maxim — "  Id  certum  est  quod  oertum 
reddi  potest,  sed  id  mayis  cerium  est  quod 
certum  esse  videtur."  We  cannot  help  in- 
ferring from  the  very  j)ositive  terms  of  the 
verdict  given  by  the  coroner's  jury  on  the 
late  Mr.  Seton,  that  the  gentlemen  who  com- 
posed that  jury  were — of  course  uncon- 
sciously—  somewhat  dubious  whether  the 
operation,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  death,  might  not  have  been  postponed 
with  advantage  to  the  deceased.  The  verdict 
was  as  follows  : — 

"  We  find  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
Mr.  Seton's  death  was  the  result  of  a  surgi- 
cal operation,  rendered  imperatively  neces- 
sary by  the  imminent  danger  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  the  infliction  of  a  gun-shot 
wound,  which  he  received  in  a  duel  with 
Lieutenant  Charles  IMoorhead  Hawkey,  of 
the  Royal  Marines  ;  we  therefore  find  the 
said  Lieutenant  Hawkey  and  Edward  Lawes 
Pym,  as  well  as  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  said  duel,  guilty  of  wilful  murder.  The 
jury  would  further  express  their  unanimous 
conviction  that  every  thing  which  the  lest 
professional  skill,  the  greatest  attention,  and 
the  utmost  kindness  could  suggest,  was  ren- 
dered to  Mr.  Seton  by  his  respective  medical 
attendants." 

Valeat  qnanium  valere  potest.  How  a 
jury  of  non-professional  men  could  take  on 
tiiemselves  to  declare,  as  in  eflfect  these 
jurors  have,  that  the  best  professional  skill 
could  not  have  suggested  any  thing  besides 
what  was  actually  done,  might  excite  some 
surprise,  were  it  not  that  the  verdict  of  a 
coroner's  jury  is  seldom  regarded  as  the 
result  of  absolute  wisdom.  But,  whatever 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  this  "  unanimous 
conviction,"  we  have  to  thank  the  jurors  for 
having  expressed  so  decidedly  what  they 
thought.  We  give  them  the  fullest  credit 
for  having  done  their  very  best  according  to 
their  abilities.  As  non-professional  men, 
they  could  only  form  their  opinion  on  the 
information  derived  from  the  evidence  laid 
before  them;  and,  though  the  "  stout  asseve- 
ration breeds  a  doubt,"  it  gives  one  no 
ground  for  a  moment's  suspicion  of  the 
thorough  sincerity  of  the  asseverators. 

We,  as  bystanders  watching  the  progress 
of  the  inquiry  with  great  interest,  on  account 
of  its   bearings  on  some  of  the  questions 
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which  now  agitate  the  medical  profession, 
have  been  much  struck  by  the  entire  absence 
of  all  allusion  to  what,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  jurj',  we  think  that  the  bent  profes- 
sional skill  not  only  could  but  would  have 
resorted  to  in  preference  to  the  operation,  or 
at  least  as  a  preliminary  experiment.  Here 
was  a  man  who  had  received  a  sudden  wound, 
inflicted  with  great  violence,  and  followed  by 
the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  The 
first  treatment  appears  to  have  been  most 
judicious,  and  under  it  the  patient  was  enabled 
to  rally  and  get  over  the  shock  which  his 
constitution  had  sustained.  The  discovery 
of  the  large  pulsating  tumor  niturally  occa- 
sioned grave  apprehensions  as  to  his  recovery, 
and  a  question  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued.  That  question  was  resolved,  as  it 
appears  to  us  indiscreetly ,  in  favour  of 
an  operation,  in  all  cases  of  a  very  hazardous 
character,  and,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  patient,  and  as  the  event  has  proved,  of 
the  utmost  possible  hazard.  Had  that  ope- 
ration been  one  ^hich  in  any  ordinary  case 
would  have  been  far  less  dangerous,  still  in 
this  instance  we  should  have  thought  that  the 
last  thing  which  "  the  best  professional  skill" 
would  have  suggested  would  have  been  to 
expose  the  patient,  so  soon  after  his  recovery 
from  the  first,  to  a  second  and  far  greater 
shock  ;  and  that  every  thing  short  of  an 
operation  which  medical  science  n».ight  have 
warranted  would  have  been  tried  in  prefe- 
rence to  "the  opprobrium  of  surgery." 
Disregarding  some  apparent  discrepancies  in 
the  medical  evidence,  we  may  take  it  as  quite 
clear,  and  as  fully  admitted,  that,  the  opera- 
tion was  premature  ;  that  if  not  for  twelve 
months,  or  for  one  month,  or  even  for  a 
single  week,  still  for  a  day  at  least,  its  per- 
formance might  have  been  safely  postponed. 
Why  was  not  that  day,  at  any  rate,  devoted 
to  the  employment  of  some  less  dangerous 
remedial  treatment  ?  The  tumor,  as  was 
stated  in  evidence,  had  already  in  some 
measure  yielded  to  the  ap])lication  of  ice. 
Why  was  not  this  persevered  in  .-'  Why  was 
not  pressure,  which  is  now  so  constantly 
made  use  of  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism, 
resorted  to  in  preference  to  the  scalpel  ?  We 
acquit  the  jurors  of  all  acquaintance  with 
this  treatment,  because  it  is  indisputable 
that,  had  they  known  any  thing  about  it, 
and  that  the  stationary  condition  of  the  pul- 
sation of  the  tumor  indicated  that  pressure 
might  have  been,  even  if  only  with  the 
slightest  possible  prospect  of  success,  experi- 
mentally resorted  to,  they  must  have  modi- 
fied the  ardent  eulogy  of  their  verdict.  Not 
only  did  the  life  of  Mr.  Seton,  but  the  lives 
of  his  antagonist  and  the  other  parties  impli- 
cated possibly  may,  depend  on  the  questions 
whether  or  not  the  "  j)iirc  surgery''  treat- 
ment of  the  deceased  was  right,  and  whether 
or  not,  if  he  liad  been  trciitcd  according  to 


the  rules  of  "  medical  surgery,"  he  might 
not  have  survived  till  at  least  a  year  and  a 
day  after  the  duel.  Had  he  done  so,  Lieut. 
Hawkey  would,  as  the  law  stands,  have  been 
safe.  As  he  did  not,  the  survivors,  if  the 
coroner  be  right  in  his  law,  are  now  liable  to 
be  tried  for  their  lives,  and,  if  found  guilty, 
to  be  executed.         *         *         *         * 

To  the  Editor  of  the  I'tmes. 

Sir, — You  have  thought  proper  to  bring 
my  practice  before- the  public  in  some  ar- 
ticles on  medical  reform,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Seton.  You  say 
that  "  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  take 
the  pure  surgical  course  in  preference  ta 
that  which  medical  surgery  would  have 
pointed  out,  requires  explanation."  This  I 
am  ready  to  give. 

In  the  first  place  permit  me  to  refer  you 
for  a  correct  account  of  the  case  to  the 
Lancet  of  this  date  :  from  which  it  will,  I 
think,  appear  to  all  well-informed  medical 
men  that  some  step  required  to  be  taken, 
and  that  without  any  delay,  in  order  to 
arrest  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  tumor. 

This,  I  fearlessly  assert,  could  not  have 
been  effectad  by  pressure,  as  the  writer  of 
the  articles  in  your  paper  seems  to  sujjpose. 
The  nature  of  the  tumor  and  its  situation 
rendered  this  method  absolutely  impracti- 
cable ;  and  any  attempt  of  the  kind  would 
have  added  immensely  to  the  danger  and 
difficulties  of  the  case. 

Allow  me  to  remark,  that  the  great  emd 
important  distinction  between  a  spontaneous 
aneurism  (from  a  diseased  vessel,  a  circum- 
scribed tumor  often  of  slow  growth)  and  a 
false  aneurism  (not  well  bounded,  extending 
and  disposed  to  extend  rapidly,  and  even  to 
pour  out  its  contents  externally)  has  been 
here  somehow  very  strangely  overlooked. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  by 
pressure,  this  plan,  revived  very  lately, 
and  recommended  in  a  modified  form  by  a 
Dublin  svirgeon  for  cases  of  aneurism  of  the 
ham,  has  been  resorted  to  with  success  only 
four  times  in  this  country*.  Of  these  four 
cases  two  were  under  my  care  ;  then  came 
one  treated  by  Dr.  Allen,  of  Haslar  Hos- 
pital; and  one  by  Mr.  Greatrix,  surgeon  to 
one  of  the  Regiments  of  Guards.  This 
method,  however,  it  is  well  known,  is  ap- 
plicable only  where  a  portion  of  sound 
artery  can  be  found  betwixt  the  trunk  of 
the  body  and  the  aneurismal  tumor. 

The  tumor  in  Mr  Seton's  case  lay  in  the 
groin,  above  the  fold  of  the  thigh,  and  in  a 
great  measure  over  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen.  If  pressure  could  have  been 
applied,  surely  I  was  as  likely  to  have  em- 
j)loyed  it  as  any  other  practitioner. 

It  was  the  ojiinion  of  the  surgeons  in 
consultation,  and  after  the  most  mature 
*  See  paife  392. 
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deliberation,  that  the  operation  could  not 
with  safety  be  delayed  for  even  one  day. 
The  tumor  was  steadily  increasing  ;  and 
some  thought  that  it  had  enlarged  consider- 
ably daring  the  few  hours  which  elapsed 
betwixt  the  consultation  on  the  night 
preceding  the  operation  and  the  morning  of 
its  performance.  Had  it  passed  a  little 
higher,  even  the  ligature  of  the  vessel  could 
not  have  been  practised. 

The  insinuations  as  to  the  motives  which 
induced  me  then  to  proceed  to  the  operation 
might  have  been  spared. 

You  persist  in  contrasting  the  education 
of  surgeons  with  that  of  general  practi- 
tioners, and  in  assuming  that  the  informa- 
tion and  judgment  of  the  former  must  be  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  latter. 

My  professional  education,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  was  equally  full  in  all  its 
branches  with  that  of  any  physician  or 
general  practitioner  whatever,  with  the  ad- 
dition, perhaps,  of  a  somewhat  longer  hos- 
pital attendance,  and  a  little  more  extended 
study  of  anatomy  and  pathology.  I  expect 
that  I  have  a  full  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  what  you  call  "  medical  surgery,"  and 
that  I  know  as  well  how  to  take  means  to 
avert  and  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
an  operation  as  to  perform  it  when  it  is 
absolutely  required. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Listox. 
5,  Clifford  Street,  June  20. 

Report  of  the  Case  of  (he  late  Mr.  Seton, 
shot  in  (he  recent  Duel  at  Portsmouth*. 
By  J.  Philips  Potter,  M.B.  Loudin. 
As  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
the  late  Mr.  Seton,  at  Portsmouth,  have 
excited  much  attention,  and  as  points  of  con- 
siderable practical  importance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gun-shot  wounds  of  arteries  are 
involved  in  the  case,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  add  to  the  facts  already  stated  in  evi- 
dence, a  short  account  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  patient  at  the  time  the  operation  of  tying 
the  external  iliac  artery  was  undertaken  ;  of 
the  principal  reasons  which  were  then  con- 
sidered to  indicate  that  particular  procedure  ; 
and  of  the  facts  of  importance  connected 
with  the  operation. 

As  I  was  present  at  the  consultation,  and 
assisted  at  the  operation,  I  am  enabled  (with 
Mr.  Liston's  permission)  to  add  this  much, 
from  notes  I  made  soon  afterwards,  of  the 
circumstances  that  then  ajipeared  to  me  of 
particular  interest.  To  relate  the  case,  in- 
deed, as  much  as  possible  as  it  presented 
itself  at  the  time  that  the  operation  was  pro- 
posed, seems  the  fair  and  practical  mode  of 
enabling  qualified  persons  to  form  an  opinion 


as  to  the  propriety,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, of  taking  that  step ;  and  as  the 
question  was  actually  started  during  the 
examination  of  the  medical  witnesses  before 
the  coroner,  it  is  the  more  advisable  that 
this  should  be  done. 

It  may  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  pre- 
mise that  the  patient  was  remarkably  fat, 
particularly  considering  his  age  (about  28  or 
29),  that  he  was  understood  to  have  lived 
very  freely,  and  taken  little  exercise  for 
several  years  ;  that  his  constitution  was  de- 
scribed as  delicate  and  impressible ;  and 
that,  when  indisposed,  he  was  always  ob- 
served to  be  easily  lowered  by  treatment. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  May,  Mr. 
Seton  received  a  gun-shot  wound  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  ball  entering 
in  the  upjier  part  of  the  right  thigh,  a  little 
above  and  in  front  of  the  great  trochanter  of 
the  femur,  and  passing  out  about  the  middle 
of  the  fold  of  the  left  groin.  The  hsemor- 
rhage  was  very  rapid,  and  described  as  florid, 
issuing  in  a  large  stream  and  per  saltum 
from  both  wounds,  and  as  rising,  when  un- 
controlled, in  a  jet  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  wound  in  the  right  hip. 
No  surgeon  being  then  present,  attempts 
were  made  to  arrest  the  haemorrhage  by 
pressure  over  the  wounds,  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  right  thigh.  Ultimately  the  patient 
fainted,  and  the  haemorrhage  ceased  ;  not, 
however,  before  apparently  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  was  lost. 

When  first  seen  by  ^,Ir.  Jenkins,  the  pa- 
tient appeared  almost  lifeless  ;  but  the 
bleeding  had  quite  ceased,  and  stimulants 
gradually  restored  the  circulation  to  a  certaia 
extent.  The  wounds  were  simply  dressed, 
and  warm  applications,  in  the  first  instance, 
made  use  of  as  most  soothing  and  grateful 
to  the  feeling  of  the  patient.  The  following 
day  the  temperature  of  the  surface  became 
more  natural,  the  pulse  increasing  in  ra- 
pidity and  somewhat  in  strength.  The  track 
of  the  ball  was  marked  by  an  elevated  ridge, 
from  one  opening  to  the  other,  and  some 
ecchymosis  of  the  skin  extended  from  this 
line  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
scrotum.  The  patient  suffered  great  pain 
in  the  groin  and  right  lower  limb  generally, 
accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  numbness 
of  the  front  of  the  thigh,  and  partial  loss  of 
power  over  the  muscles  of  that  part  of  the 
limb.  At  a  subsequent  ])eriod,  the  appli- 
cation of  iced  water  and  bladders  of  ice  to 
the  right  groin  gave  some  relief. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  little 
change  occurred,  but  on  the  2"th  (the  seventh 
day  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury),  the 
swelling  over  the  track  of  the  ball  appeared 
more  evioent  in  the  right  groin,  and  was 
here  observed,  for  the  first  time,  to  pulsate 
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two  following  days  this  pulsation  became 
gradually  stronger,  the  swelling  itself  in- 
creasing in  prominence  and  superficial  ex- 
tent ;  and  though  the  increase  was  not  very 
rapid,  yet  it  appeared  greater  on  the  29th 
than  during  an  equal  period  of  time  on  the 
28th.  The  patient  did  not  experience  any 
rigors. 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  May  the 
case  was  first  seen  by  Mr.  Liston,  and  the 
cjuestion  as  to  the  necessity  for  surgical 
interference  (already  suggested)  came  to  be 
discussed.  The  state  of  the  case  was  then 
as  follows  : — 

The  patient  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
person  who  had  last  a  considerable  quantity 
of  blood,  his  skin  being  blanched  and  vfixy, 
and  his  pulse  rather  quick  and  feeble.  Al- 
though he  suffered  at  times  severe  pain  in 
the  limb,  there  was  no  marked  expression 
of  anxiety  in  his  countenance  ;  his  manner 
was  calm  and  com])osed ;  and  as  he  kept 
perfectly  quiet  in  bed,  he  felt  his  strength 
improving,  and  seemed  hopeful  as  to  the 
final  result.  On  examining  the  wounds, 
that  on  the  right  hip  (the  opening  of 
entrance)  was  found  circular,  filled  with  a 
dry,  depressed  slough,  and  having  a  narrow, 
faint  blush  of  redness  round  its  margin.  In 
the  left  groin  the  opening  of  exit  of  the  ball 
•was  marked  by  a  jagged  slit,  already  partly 
closed  by  a  thin  cicatrix.  There  was  exten- 
sive mottled  purple  discoloration  (ecchymo- 
sis)  of  the  skin  in  both  groins,  and  over  the 
pubes,  scrotum,  and  upper  j)art  of  the  right 
thigh. 

In  the  right  groin  was  found  a  large,  oval, 
visibly  pulsating  tumor,  its  long  diameter 
extending  transversely  from  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  on  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to 
about  opposite  the  linea  alba,  and  its  lower 
margin  projecting  slightly  over  Poupart's 
ligament  into  the  u)>per  and  inner  part  of 
the  thigh.  On  handling  the  tumor,  it  ap- 
peared elastic  but  firm,  very  slightly  tender, 
and  not  capable  of  any  perceptible  diminu- 
tion in  bulk  by  gradual  and  continued  ))res- 
sure.  The  jiulsation  was  distinct  at  all 
parts  of  the  swelling,  and  was  equally  evi- 
dent whether  the  fingers  were  pressed  di- 
rectly backwards,  or  whether  they  were 
placed  at  its  upper  and  lower  margins,  and 
pressed  towards  the  base  of  the  tumor,  in  a 
direction  transversely  to  its  long  axis,  the 
parts  being  for  the  time  relaxed. 

The  femoral  artery  was  slightly  covered  by 
the  swelling,  and  the  )nilsations  of  that  ves- 
sel were  with  some  difficulty  distinguished 
in  the  ii))per  third  of  the  thigh,  below  the 
margin  of  the  tumor.  This  appeared  to 
depend  partly  on  the  natural  obesity  of  the 
patient,  and  partly  on  a  considerable  degree 
of  general  swelling  of  this  thigh.     No  pres- 


dominal  aorta,  arrested  the  pulsation  in  the 
tumor,  and  pressure  in  the  former  situation 
was  attended  with  severe  pain. 

In  the  left  groin,  just  above  the  opening 
of  exit,  was  another  smaller  swelling,  quite 
unconnected  with,  and  of  a  very  different 
character  from,  the  principal  tumor.  The 
skin  over  the  smaller  swelling  was  red,  very 
tender,  slightly  pitting  on  pressure,  hard 
round  the  margin,  but  yielding  more  in  the 
centre,  and  even  indistinctly  fluctuating. 
The  right  testicle  was  enlarged  to  three  or 
four  times  its  natural  size,  extremely  hard, 
and  somewhat  tender. 

Diagnosis. — From  the  examination  of  the 
parts,  it  was  inferred,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  tumor  was  formed  of  extravasated  blood 
confined  under  the  cellular  tissue  and  fascia 
of  the  groin  ;  and  secondly,  that  its  pulsa- 
tion was  owing  not  to  motion  transmitted 
from  the  femoral  artery  (beneath  its  outer 
margin),  but  to  an  open  and  direct  commu- 
nication between  a  wounded  artery  and  the 
fluid  or  semi-fluid  contents  of  the  tumor  ; 
in  short,  that  the  case  was  one  of  circum- 
scribed false  aneurism. 

Beyond  this  the  diagnosis  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, owing  to  the  difficulty  in  estimating 
the  thickness  of  the  superficial  layer  of  fat 
in  the  abdomen  and  thigh,  and  conse- 
quently in  determining  the  precise  course  of 
the  ball  through  the  soft  parts.  With  regard 
to  the  probable  course  of  the  ball  and  the 
artery  wounded,  it  was  supposed,  from  the 
general  direction  of  the  discoloured  track, 
and  the  relative  jiosition  of  the  two  open- 
ings, that  the  bullet  had  passed  through  the 
tensor  vaginae  femoris  and  behind  the  sarto- 
rius,  perhaps  wounding  or  bruising  the  ante- 
rior crural  nerve,  and  dividing  some  branches 
of  the  external  circumflex  artery  ;  that  it 
had  then  passed  in  front  of  the  common 
femoral  artery  (close  to  its  commencement 
from  the  external  iliac),  either  slightly 
wounding  the  main  vessel,  or  dividing  one 
of  its  branches  near  its  origin  ;  and  lastly, 
that  it  had  wounded  or  bruised  the  right 
spermatic  cord,  and  run  over  the  pubes  to 
the  opening  of  exit. 

Prognosis. — As  the  blood  appeared  fluid, 
the  tumor  jiulsated  very  forcibly,  and  the 
strength  of  the  circulation  was  gradually 
being  restored,  it  was  thought  probable  that 
the  effusion,  if  left  to  itself,  would  continue 
to  increase,  as  it  had  since  its  first  a]i])ear- 
ance  ;  that  when  the  sloughs  should  separate 
from  the  external  wound,  or  wounds,  re- 
newed hoemorrhage  might  occur,  and  would, 
in  that  case,  and  in  the  present  weakened 
state  of  the  patient,  in  all  jirobability  jirove 
fa''al ;  that  even  supposing  no  external 
bleedit)g  to  occur,  as  the  extravasation  wai 
limited  only  l)y  the  superficial  membranous 
structures   of  the    abdomen,    an  additional 
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any  moment  (from  slight  motion  of  the  part, 
or  any  unusual  exertion),  and  spread  itself 
upwards,  and  laterally,  like  urine  effused 
from  ruptured  urethra  ;  and  lastly,  that,  in 
either  case,  the  effused  blood  would,  to  all 
purposes,  be  lost  to  the  system,  and  the  pa- 
tient, weakened  by  its  loss,  would  have  to 
bear  up  against  profuse  suppuration,  after 
the  closure  of  the  injured  vessel  by  ligature 
or  otherwise. 

The  question  of  treatment  next  came  to 
be  considered.  1st.  Did  the  case  call  for 
immediate  operation .'  2nd.  If  so,  what 
operation  should  be  performed  .' 

As  long  as  the  dangers  above  referred  to 
existed,  it  was  felt  that  the  patient  ought  to 
be  considered  as  in  great,  if  not  in  imminent 
peril,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  advisable 
that  the  sources  of  these  dangers  should,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  be  removed  or  lessened. 
Pressure  on  the  tumor,  with  or  without  the 
application  of  cold,  was  looked  upon  as  quite 
insufficient  to  arrest  even  the  further  in- 
crease of  the  effusion,  inasmuch  as  the 
bleeding  vessel  could  not  be  more  directly 
pressed  upon  than  any  other  part ;  and  as, 
from  the  very  form  of  the  swelling,  the  com- 
pressing force  would  tend  to  drive  the  blood 
already  extravasated  further  under  the  fascia 
of  the  abdomen. 

Cutting  off  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
tumor  by  ligature,  therefore,  appeared  the 
desirable  course  ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
any  increase  of  the  quantity  or  superficial 
extent  of  the  extravasation  must  add  ma- 
terially to  the  difficulties  of  effecting  such 
an  operation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
patient  had  rallied  tolerably  well  from  the 
first  constitutional  effects  of  the  wound,  and 
was  willing  and  anxious  to  submit  to  any- 
thing that  might  be  thought  necessary,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  sooner  the  above  pro- 
ceeding was  carried  into  effect  the  better 
chance  the  patient  would  have  of  life. 

The  last  question  related  to  the  kind  of 
operation.  Was  it  advisable  to  lay  open  the 
tumor,  search  for  the  wounded  vessel,  and 
tie  it  above  and  below  the  wounded  point  .•' 

In  principle,  this  was  admitted  to  be  the 
first  indication,  and  would  have  been  clearly 
the  proper  practice,  had  the  injury  been  in- 
flicted an  inch  or  two  lower  down ;  but 
practically,  it  was  thought  to  be  unwar- 
rantable, under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
1st.  An  operation  of  this  kind,  even 
supposing  the  operator  able  to  command  the 
circulation  by  pressure  on  the  proximal  side 
of  the  wounded  vessel,  must  be  attended 
with  a  loss  of  blood  dangerous  to  the 
patient  in  his  present  reduced  state. 

2nd.  As  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  tumor 
could  not,  in  this  instance,  be  effectually 
interrupted  by  pressure  on  any  large  arterial 
trunk,  the  haemorrhae-e.  in  searchimr  for  the 


wounded  vessel,  would  probably  be  unusually 
great. 

3rd.  Supposing  that  the  common  femoral 
artery  should  be  fonnd  wounded,  or  one  of 
its  branches  divided  close  to  the  main  trunk, 
so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  apply  two 
ligatures  to  the  common  femoral  itself,  the 
chances  of  the  recurrence  of  secondary 
haemorrhage  on  the  separation  of  the  liga- 
tures would  be  very  great  considering  the 
frequency  with  which  this  occurs  in  cases 
where  the  common  femoral  is  secured  by  a 
single  ligature,  and  in  the  most  favourable 
position  that  the  operator  can  select. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  apply  a  ligature  on  the  external 
iliac  artery,  and  give  the  patient  the  chance 
of  the  occurrence  of  coagulation  in  the 
tumor,  and  closure  of  the  wounded  vessel, 
before  the  free  re- establishment  of  the  cir- 
culation through  the  femoral  arteiy.  In  the 
present  case,  it  was  supposed  that  mortifica- 
tion of  the  limb  was  all  the  less  likely  to 
occur  from  the  circumstance  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  effusion  appeared  in  front  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  therefore  exercised 
less  pressure  on  the  femoral  vein  than  if 
further  extension  into  the  thigh  had  takea 
place.  The  danger  of  peritonitis  was  by 
this  proposal  made  a  new  element  in  the 
calculation  ;  but  it  was  estimated  that  the 
chances  of  this  and  mortification  of  the  limb 
taken  together  were  less  unfavourable  than, 
the  chances  of  immediate  and  secondary 
haemorrhage  attaching  to  the  other  operation. 

Operation,  May  31,  9  a.m. — The  patient 
having  been  placed  on  a  table  in  a  good 
light,  an  incision  was  made  through  the  skin, 
commencing  just  above  Poupart's  ligament, 
rather  nearer  its  outer  than  its  inner  termi- 
nation, and  continued  upwards  and  a  little 
outwards.  A  layer  of  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  of  subcutaneous  fat,  and  the 
external  oblique  muscle,  having  been  cut 
through  by  successive  strokes  of  the  scalpel, 
another  thick  layer  of  yellow  lobular  fat  pro- 
jected into  the  incision,  hiding  completely 
the  internal  oblique  muscle,  and  looking  at 
first  somewhat  like  the  omentum.  This 
layer  of  fat,  the  internal  oblique  and  the 
transversalis  muscles  were  then  cut  through 
cautiously,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  until  the 
thin  transversalis  fascia  just  appeared.  This 
was  readily  torn  through,  and  the  finger 
being  introduced  beneath,  it  was  lastly  di- 
vided to  the  full  extent  of  the  external  inci- 
sion by  means  of  a  curved  probe-ended  bis- 
toury carried  along  the  finger  as  on  a 
director.  The  sub-peritoneal  cellular  mem- 
brane thus  exposed,  proved  to  be  so  loaded 
with  adipose  tissue,  and  consequently  so  firm 
and  solid,  that  it  was  easily  separated  from 
the  face  of  the  fascia  iliaca  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  the  peritoneum  and  intestines 
were  more  readUv  and  comnletelv  held  aside 
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than  is  usual  in  this  operation.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deep  wound  thus  formed  was 
seen,  first,  the  iliacus  muscle  under  the 
fascia,  and  then  the  psoas  and  the  genito- 
crural  nerve  ;  but  at  first  nothing  was  visible 
of  the  external  iliac  artery,  nor  could  it  be 
felt  in  its  usual  situation,  close  against  the 
margin  of  the  psoas.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
vessel,  adhering  more  closely  to  the  sub- 
peritoneal cellular  tissue  than  to  the  other 
parts,  was  drawn  with  it  slightly  out  of  its 
course  ;  and  turning  the  ball  of  the  finger 
inwards  towards  the  cavity,  instead  of 
towards  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  its  pulsa- 
tions were  felt  distinctly.  The  external  iliac 
■was  now  a  little  more  exposed,  a  common 
aneurism  needle  passed  under  it,  and  a 
strong  twisted  silk  ligature  carried  round  ; 
but  before  this  was  tied,  it  was  ascertained 
that  when  the  vessel  was  pressed  against  the 
curve  of  the  ueenle,  the  pulsation  in  .he 
tumor  was  completely  arrested. 

The  operation  being  completed,  the  wound 
was  brought  together  by  four  points  of  in- 
terrupted suture,  and  strips  of  isinglass 
plaster.  The  right  foot,  leg,  and  thigh,  were 
enveloped  in  lamb's-wool  and  flannel,  and 
the  limb  elevated  on  an  inclined  plane  of 
pillows,  so  as  to  favoui-  the  return  of  blood 
as  much  as  possible,  and  prevent  venous 
congestion. 

The  day  on  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed was  passed  in  considerable  pain,  the 
patient  being  restless,  and  complaining  of  a 
sense  of  burning  in  the  limb.  An  anodyne, 
however,  secured  him  a  tolerably  good  night's 
rest. 

July  1st. — The  limb  was  found  altogether 
diminished  in  bulk,  and  its  temperature 
equal  to  that  of  the  healthy  hmb  ;  no  return 
of  pulsation  had  takm  place  in  the  tumor. 
The  same  evening,  some  tenderness  and  ten- 
sion of  the  abdomen  came  on,  though  the 
bowels  had  been  kept  in  a  regular  state  by 
occasional  small  doses  of  castor  oil. 

2nd. — In  the  morning,  paiti  in  the  belly, 
■with  increased  tension,  hurried  breathing, 
short  dry  cough,  and  tenderness  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  were  observed. 
pulse  quicker  and  small.  Leeches  were  ap- 
plied, and  three  grain  doses  of  calomel,  with 
a  little  Dover's  powder,  ordered  every  three 
hours.  The  symptoms,  however,  became 
rapidly  worse  ;  the  patient  complained  of 
severe  pain  in  the  right  leg,  and  a  sensation 
of  greet  heat  over  the  whole  body,  although 
the  actual  temjjerature  was  rapidly  falling 
below  the  natural  standard.  The  right  leg 
also  became  cold  sooner  than  the  left.  At 
seven  p.m.  he  became  more  easy,  and  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  he  should  "do  well;" 
but  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour  he  ex- 
pired. 

With    regard    to    the    post-mortem    ex- 
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able  to  speak  from  personal  observaiton,  it 
■will  make  the  case  rather  more  complete  to 
conclude  with  the  chief  facts,  as  reported  by 
Dr.  Allen,  by  whom  the  autopsy  was  con- 
ducted. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  ball  passed  alto- 
gether in   the  subcutaneous  fat ;  that  it  did 
not  pierce  the  fascia  lata  ;  and  that  the  only 
vessel  wounded,  and  forming  the  false  aneu- 
rism, was  a  superficial  branch  of  the  femoral 
artery.     This  vessel  was  divided  close  under 
Poupart's  Jigament,  and  nearly  an  inch  from 
its  separation  from   the   main  trunk,   its  di- 
vided extremity  being  perfectly  open.      The 
blood  effused  and  forming  the  main  tumor 
was    coagulated     (forty-three    hours     after 
death.)     There  were  several  pints  of  sero- 
purulent  fluid  in   the   cavity  of  the   perito- 
neum,  and   several  "patches  of  inflamma- 
tion" on  parts  of  that   membrane  covering 
the  large  and  small  intestines,   and  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdonhen  near  the  wound  made 
for  the  application   of   the   ligature.     This 
wound  had   a  sloughy  appearance,  and  was 
fiUed  with  a  thin   purulent  discharge.     The 
artery  had  been  tied  about  the  middle  of  its 
course,   and   was  but  little  separated  from 
surrounding  parts  ;  there  was   no  coagulum 
in  it,   either  above    or  below  the  ligature. 
The  vein   was   sound   and  healthy.     There 
was  a  small  abscess  in  the  left  groin,   in  the 
situation    of    the    smaller   swelling    already 
mentioned,    and  there  was   a   collection  of 
blood  in  the   cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
The  cord  was  not  divided,   but  blood  was 
extravasated  in  jiatches  along  its  course. 

Regent  Street,  Langliam  Place, 
June  IGth,  1845. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir, — Having  been  especially  called  upon, 
in  a  medical  cajiacity,  to  attend  the  post 
mortem  examination  of  the  late  Mr.  Seton, 
and  having  heard  since  then  tlie  whole  of 
the  medical  evidence  adduced  before  the 
coroner,  where  I  jjerceived  much  discrepancy 
of  opinion,  and  much  that  was  unsatis- 
factory, I  crave  permission,  tlfrough  the 
channel  of  your  journal,  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  that  evidence,  which  not  only 
afl'ects  the  propriety  of  tying  the  external 
iliac  artery,  but  also  the  cause  cf  death  in 
the  deceased. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  clear  to  every 
one  pressent  at  the  coroner's  court,  that  the 
radical  tendency  of  the  joint  testimonies  of 
Dr.  Allan,  Dr.  Mortimer,  Dr.  Stewart,  and 
Mr.  Jenkins,  the  only  surgeons  examined 
b(  fore  the  coroner  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  death,  was  to  show  that  the  operation 
performed  by  Mr.  Liston  was  absolutely 
necessary,  yet  that  there  was  no  hurry  for 
it,  and  that  Mr.  Seton  might  have  lived  a 
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moreover,  a  query  with  these  gentlemen 
whether  he  would  have  died  at  all  if  the 
operation  had  not  been  performed  ;  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  he  died  at  last  from 
the  consequences  of  the  operation  1 

Now,  Sir,  I  believe  it  is  self-evident  and 
logically  correct  that  before  we  can  prove  an 
operation  "  absolutely  necessary,"  we  are 
bound  to  show  that  the  person  operated 
upon  would  have  died  inevitably  and  of 
necessity  if  the  operation  had  not  been  per- 
formed. Dr.  Allan,  who  came  before  the 
jnry  independent  and  unshackled,  who  was 
commanded  to  make  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, and  who  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  case  in  question  before  death, 
as  had  the  other  three  surgeons,  gave,  in 
addition,  this  testimony — that  such  aneuris- 
mal  tumors  as  that  Mr.  Seton  was  operated 
upon  for,  are  frequently  cured  by  absorp- 
tion ;  and  he  qualified  as  much  as  he  could 
the  assertion  that  the  operation  was  "  ab- 
solutely necessary ;"  but  still  the  inference 
("  ajsolutely  necessary'  )  was  not  grounded 
on  undeniably  just  premises,  able  as  was  his 
evidence  on  the  whole. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  understood  that  those 
medical  men  who  attended  Mr.  Seton  prior 
to  his  death  would  endeavour  to  maintain 
the  point  of  the  operation  having  been  thus 
necessary,  if  only  to  bear  out  the  act  of  their 
having  willed  it  and  consented  to  it,  and  this 
was  most  conspicuous  throughout  their  ex- 
amination ;  and  when  the  straightforward 
question  "would  the  deceased  have  died 
without  the  operation  '"  was  put  to  Mr. 
Mortimer  (it  was  not  asked  of  Dr.  Stewart), 
the  answer  was  decidedly  that  of  one  who 
did  not  speak  from  conviction  or  con- 
fidence in  himself.  Every  surgeon  with 
ionesty  and  sound  experience  for  his  guide 
is  well  able  to  testify,  that  aneurisms  of 
arteries  of  this  size  and  superficial  situation 
frequently  exist  and  vanish  without  causing 
death  ;  and  one  is  very  naturally  surprised 
that  the  least  thing  should  be  omitted  to 
give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  an  attested 
truth  ! 

\\  ith  respect  to  the  "  absolute  necessity" 
of  the  operation — a  matter  that  will  appear 
most  doubtful  to  the  medical  world — we 
must  strictly  bear  in  mind  the  great  fatality 
of  suchoperations,the  extreme  formidableness 
of  it,  especially  in  the  instance  before  us, 
where  the  victim  was  of  a  highly  inflamma- 
tory temperament,  where  there  existed  the 
greatest  possible  obesity,  and  where  the 
operator  was  obliged  to  cut  through  "  full 
five  inches  of  flesh"  in  the  walls  of  the  belly 
to  get  at  the  artery.*  Neither  must  we 
forget  the  medical  testimony,  viz.  that  there 
Was  no  immediate  haste  for  the  operation — 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say  (for  this  the 

*  The  artery  wounded  was  only  a  collateral 


majority  of  the  medical  testimony  went  to 
say)  whether  Mr.  Setou  might  not  have  lived 
had  not  the  iliac  been  tied — and  then  that 
such  tumors  are  often  cured.  And  viewing 
all  this  with  an  impartial  eye — viewing  it  as 
men  who  have  but  one  object,  the  main- 
tenance of  truth  and  the  forwarding  of 
justice — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  error 
was  committed  in  not  giving  the  patient  the 
benefit  of  time,  at  least,  to  see  if  the  curative 
jirocesse.'  of  nature  and  art  would  not  do 
something  for  the  case.  And  when  we  re- 
flect that  the  injured  artery  was  but  a  com- 
paratively small  one,  a  superficial  branch 
without  a  name,  the  size  only  of  a  little 
crow  quill — that  the  patient  did  not  die  oa 
its  being  first  wounded — that  its  situation, 
unlike  aneurisms  of  the  principal  arteries, 
as  those  of  the  aorta,  innominata,  subclavian, 
carotid,  and  femoral,  which  are  often  not 
fatal  for  months,  and  even  years,  was  such 
as  to  admit  of  more  or  less  compression  and 
other  local  curative  means* — and  that  if  it 
had  burst,  it  would  not  necessarily  have 
destroyed  life,  I  cannot  but  deprecate,  not 
merely  the  precipitation,  but  the  operation 
itself,  which  under  all  the  circumstances  was 
nearly  sure  to  prove  fatal.  The  remedy 
was,  I  contend,  far  more  serious  than 
the  disease.  But  admitting,  for  argument 
sake,  that  it  was  necessary,  it  will  then 
become  a  paramount  question  with  many, 
was  the  deceased  sufficiently  recovered 
(eleven  days  after)  from  the  severe  loss  of 
blood  sustained  by  the  wound,  to  undergo 
an  operation  so  formidable  ?  The  system,  it 
will  be  argued,  had  not  time  enough  to  rally, 
and  bear  with  impunity  this  further  demand 
on  its  powers. 

It  may  be  contended,  perhaps,  that  Mr. 
Liston  deemed  the  operation  necessary ! 
We  know  that  the  most  eminent  prac- 
titioners of  Europe  have  often  determined 
on  operating,  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
life,  when  the  afflicted  person  has  at  last 
recovered  without  any  operation  being  per- 
formed. Besides,  was  not  Mr.  Liston  rather 
pressed  into  this  against  some  scruples  of 
his  own  about  its  practicability  .''  I  believe 
he  was.  •He  certainly  thought  at  the  onset 
of  tying  the  wounded  artery  instead,  which 
he  ultimately  and  very  unfortunately  aban- 
doned, since  this  would  have  been  attended 
with  far  less  risk  than  tying  the  iliac  itself. 
It  is  equally  certain,  1  understand,  that 
he  was  nearly  relinquishing  the  operation 
after  he  had  begun  it.  in  consequence  of 
the  unusually  great  obesity  of  tlie  patient, 
and  other  unexpected  difficulties. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
M.  D. 
Southsea,  June  18. 


*  Dr.  Stewart  himself  admitted,  in  his  evi- 
dence, that  he  knew  of  a  person  with  aneurism 
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<^cIccttong  from  ^Journalg. 

ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  COMPRESSION   IN 
ANEURISM. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  March,  Dr.  Belling- 
hatn  made  some  very  important  additional 
observations  upon  this  subject  ;  his  ex- 
perience led  him  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

"  1st.  That  the  arteries  to  which  pressure 
is  applicable  being  far  more  frequently  the 
subjects  of  spontaneous  aneurism  than  those 
to  which  it  is  inapplicable,  compression 
promises  to  supersede  the  ligature  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases. 

"  2dly.  Pressure  has  several  advantages 
over  the  ligature,  being  applicable  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  in  which  the 
ligature  is  contraindicated  or  inadmissible. 

"  3dly.  The  treatment  of  aneurism  by 
compression  does  not  involve  the  slightest 
risk,  and  even  if  it  should  fail,  its  employ- 
ment not  only  does  not  preclude  the  sub- 
sequent operation  by  ligature,  but  renders 
the  chances  of  the  ligature  more  favourable. 
"  4thly.  Such  an  amount  of  pressure  is 
never  necessary  as  will  cause  inflammation 
and  adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the 
Tessel  at  the  point  compressed. 

"  5thly.  Compression  should  not  be 
carried  even  so  far  as  completely  to  interrupt 
the  circulation  in  the  artery  at  the  point 
compressed  ;  the  consolidation  of  the  aneu- 
rism will  be  more  certainly  and  more  quickly 
brought  about,  and  with  less  inconvenience 
to  the  patient,  by  allowing  a  feeble  current 
of  blood  to  pass  through  the  sac  of  the 
aneurism, 

"  Gthly.  Compression  by  means  of  two 
or  more  instruments,  one  of  which  is  alter- 
nately relaxed,  is  much  more  effectual  than 
by  any  single  instrument. 

7thly.  Compression  according  to  this 
method  is  neither  very  tedious  nor  very 
painful,  and  can  be  maintained  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  patient  himself. 

"  8thly.  An  aneurism  cured  by  com- 
pression of  the  artery  above  the  tumor, 
according  to  the  mode  laid  down,  is  much 
less  likely  to  return  than  when  the  ligature 
has  been  employed." 

Dr.  Bellingham  gives  a  list  of  twelve 
cases  of  aneurism  (eleven  popliteal  and  one 
femora!)  in  which  a  cure  has  been  effected 
by  this  mode  since  its  introduction  by  Dr. 
Hutton  in  November  18)2.  He  considers, 
and  we  believe  justly,  that  tlie  manner  in 
which  pressure  brings  about  the  cure  of 
aneurism  appears  to  be  precisely  that  by 
which  nature,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  effects  a  sj)ontaneous  cure — 
by  successive  depositions  of  coagula  within 
the  sac  until  its  cavity  is  completely  filled. 


cases  of  aneurism  to  which  the  ligature  is 
not,  as  well  as  to  some  cases  in  which  the 
application  of  the  ligature  would  be  likely 
to  be  followed  by  unfavourable  results. 
For  instance,  when  an  aneurism  has  attained 
a  very  large  size,  the  long-continued  pres- 
sure of  the  tumor  must  act  injuriously  upoa 
the  collateral  circulation,  compressing  the 
veins,  perhaps  obliterating  the  arteries  in  its 
vicinity,  and  causing  oedema  of  the  limb 
below  the  aneurism.  If  a  ligature,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  appHed,  the  limb  is 
likely  to  fall  into  gangrene.  This  cannot 
happen  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by 
compression,  which  acts  slowly  and  gradually, 
and  can  be  omitted  at  any  time."  This  is 
a  very  important  hint,  providing  it  is  found 
to  hold  good  in  practice.  There  is,  cer- 
tainly, great  danger  in  tying  the  femoral 
artery  in  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism  where 
the  sac  is  very  large. 

[A  case  illustrating  this  fact  occurred 
under  our  notice  some  years  ago.  A 
very  powerful  man  was  admitted  into 
one  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals  with  a 
large  circumscribed  popliteal  aneurism, 
for  which  the  femoral  artery  was  secured 
at  the  usual  spot.  Shortly  after  the  ope- 
ration, the  sac  enlarged ;  and  then  the 
limb  swelled,  and  gangrene  commenced  ia 
the  foot.  The  limb  was  amputated  ;  but 
arterial  oozing,  which  it  was  found  almost 
impossible  to  restrain  completely,  occurred 
from  all  parts  of  the  stump,  and  the  man 
died  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  appeared 
that  the  secondary  hcemorrhage  depended, 
in  great  measure,  upon  the  enlargement  of 
the  collateral  vessels  consequent  upon  the 
large  size  of  the  aneurism.  The  case  left 
the  impression  upon  our  mind  that  neither 
ligature  nor  amputation  could  be  safely  had 
recourse  to  in  instances  of  that  description, 
where  the  sac  was  unusually  large. — Ed.] 

"  Again,"  continues  the  author,  "when 
an  aneurism  has  attained  a  large  size,  if  its 
contents  are  principally  fluid,  and  its 
parietes  much  thinned,  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  sac  very  commonly"  (.') 
"  follow  the  application  of  the  ligature, 
which  may  l)ring  the  patient's  life  into  dan- 
ger, and,  at  best,  must  render  the  recovery 
very  tedious.  This  has  never  occurred  yet 
after  the  use  of  compression,  and  such  a 
result  is  evidently  much  less  likely  to  fol- 
low it. 

The  author  dwells  on  the  a])plicability  of 
pressure  in  c^ses  where  the  coats  of  the 
artery  between  the  sac  and  the  heart  are  so 
much  diseased  that  the  vessel,  instead  of 
taking  on  the  adhesive  inflammation  after 
the  application  of  the  ligature,  ulcerates,  or 
the  ligature  cuts  its  way  through  ;  in  cases, 
also,  where  the  patients  arc  labouring  under 
cardiac  disease,  and  also  where  more  than 
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all  such  instances  the  operation  by  ligature 
is  contraindicated  ;  but  Dr.  Bellingham 
considers  that  here  pressure  may  be  applied 
with  the  same  prospect  of  success  as  in  sub- 
jects in  whom  the  heart  and  arteries  are 
perfectly  healthy. 

"  Lastly,  if  pressure  should  fail  in  curing 
an  aneurism,  (which,  from  the  results 
hitherto  observed,  is  very  unlikely,)  its  em- 
ployment will  not  preclude  the  subsequent 
operation  by  ligature  ;  but,  by  retarding  the 
increase  of  the  aneurism,  and  assisting  in  the 
establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation, 
it  would  tend  rather  to  render  the  chances  of 
the  operation  by  ligature  more  favourable." 

In  answer  to  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  against  pressure.  Dr.  Bellingham  states, 
thatit  is  sometimes  less  tedious  than  the  usual 
plan :  as  in  a  case  read  at  the  last  meeting 
of  that  Society,  the  pulsation  of  the  aneu- 
rism probably  ceased  in  less  than  a  week 
after  the  application  of  the  two  compressors  ; 
in  some  of  the  others  the  cure  was  nearly  as 
rapid  ;  and  if  in  a  few  of  the  earlier  in- 
stances, in  which  this  mode  of  treatment  was 
adopted,  a  longer  time  elapsed  before  a  cure 
was  effected,  it  probably  depended  upon  the 
imperfection  of  the  apparatus,  or  upon  two 
compressing  instruments  not  having  been 
employed  together.  "With  respect  to  the 
treatment  by  compression  being  more  pain- 
ful than  the  operation  of  placing  a  ligature 
on  the  vessel,  including  the  subsequent 
dressings,  until  the  ligature  separates,  and 
the  wound  is  healed,  this  might  have  been 
an  argument  against  the  method  when  so 
great  a  degree  of  pressure  was  supposed  to  be 
necessary  as  would  obliterate  the  vessel  at 
the  part  to  which  the  instrument  was  ap- 
plied ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  application  of  the 
compressor,  (according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  now,)  really  relieves  the  pain  which 
the  aneurismal  swelling  occasions  ;  after  it 
has  been  applied  for  a  certain  time  it  does, 
however,  cause  pain,  but  the  patient  can 
then  relax  it  after  having  tightened  the  se- 
cond instrument,  and  so  continue  alternately 
to  compress  different  points  of  the  vessel  for 
any  length  of  time. 

Dr.  Bellingham  answers  the  objection 
that  the  period  which  has  intervened 
since  the  re-introduction  of  this  method 
of  treating  aneurism  is  too  short  to  allow 
us  to  conclude  that  the  cures  will  be  per- 
manent, by  the  facts  that  two  of  the  cases 
of  aneurism,  treated  in  Dublin,  have  re- 
mained well  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
and  two  others  for  nearly  the  same  period, 
and  that  in  none  of  the  remaining  cases  has 
there  been  any  tendency  to,  or  appearance 
of  a  relapse  ;  but,  even  "  if  there  should  be 
a  relapse,  would  not  pressure  then  be  as  ap- 
plicable as  in  the  first  instance,  and  would 
not  its  employment  be  much  more  certain 


and  safe  than  the  application  of  the  ligature 
a  second  time?"  Dr.  Hutton  thinks  that 
the  disease  is  as  likely  to  return  after  the 
operation  by  ligature,  as  after  the  treatment 
by  compression.  Dr.  Bellingham  supports 
this  opinion  by  interesting  pathological  ar- 
guments which  are  probably,  correct ;  but 
cases  have  occurred,  in  this  country,  where 
pulsation  re-appeared  in  the  sac  after  it  was 
thought  that  compression  had  effected  a  cure. 
The  means  employed  here  were  probably  not 
so  complete  as  those  now  adopted  ;  still  the 
decision  of  this  question  will  require  time, 
and  the  comparison  of  a  greater  number  of 
statistical  facts  than  the  supporters  of  either 
argument  appear  to  possess  at  present. 

The  improved  instrument,  now  used  by 
Dr.  Bellingham,  is  a  modification  of  a  car- 
penter's clamp,  which  was  invented  by  a 
patient,  under  Dr.  Harrison's  care,  for  pop- 
hteal  aneurism.  It  consists  of  an  arc  of 
steel,  at  one  extremity  of  which  is  an  oblong 
padded  splint ;  the  other  extremity  termi- 
nates in  a  quick  screw,  to  which  a  pad  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  tourniquet  is  attached. 
The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  so  much  so  that  the  patient 
can  apply  and  remove  it  himself,  and  it  can 
be  made  of  any  size,  so  as  to  compress  any 
vessel  within  the  reach  of  compression.  The 
plan  of  treatment  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment of  two  instruments  along  the  course  of 
the  artery  leading  to  the  aneurismal  sac  ; 
when  the  pressure  becomes  painful  at  one 
point  this  can  be  relaxed,  the  other  having 
been  first  tightened  ;  and  by  thus  alternat- 
ing the  pressure,  we  are  enabled  to  keep  up 
continued  compression  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  above  valuable  particulars  are  taken 
from  a  report  in  the  DubUn  ]\Iedical  Press 
of  March  19th,  1845. 

CASE  OF   POPLITEAL   ANEURISM    CURED   BY 
COMPRESSION  OF  THE  FEMORAL  ARTERY.  J 

[We  extract  the  details  at  some  length,  as 
they  explain  the  mode  of  applying  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  most  ingeniously  devised 
apparatus.] 

Mr.  William  J.  Newcombe  reported  this 
case  to  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ireland.  Its 
subject  was  a  gentleman,  set.  26,  in  whom 
the  aneurism  arose  from  an  injury,  received 
in  hunting,  during  the  last  season.  The 
tumor  occupied  the  entire  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  pophteal  space,  which  it  filled,  so  that 
the  edges  of  the  hamstring  muscles  could 
not  be  felt ;  it  was  prolonged  thence  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  as  far  as  the  in- 
ternal condyle  of  the  femur.  The  parietes 
of  that  portion  which  extended  along  the 
inner  part  of  the  limb  were  so  thin  that  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  lest  they  might 
give  way.     On  the  17th  of  October,  Mr. 
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Newcombe  applied  the  apparatus  for  com- 
pression of  the  femoral  artery.  Two  instru- 
ments were  used  similar  to  those  described 
by  Dr.  Bellingham  in  the  Dublin  Medical 
Press  for  August  28th,  1844,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  employed  them  in  a 
similar  case.  The  pressure  was  employed 
thus  : — One  clamp  was  applied  to  the  femoral 
artery  at  the  lower  part  of  Scarpa's  space, 
sufficiently  tight  to  greatly  diminish,  without 
completely  arresting,  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  vessel,  and  nearly  to  stop  the 
pulsation  in  the  tumor  ;  the  other  clamp 
was  applied  higher  up  upon  the  limb,  but 
not  tightened.  When  the  pressure  from  the 
first  clamp  became  inconvenient,  the  second 
was  tightened,  and  the  other  relaxed.  By 
thus  alternating  the  action  of  the  instru- 
ments (which  it  was  found  necessary  to  do 
at  intervals  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half),  and  by  shifting  them,  as 
occasion  required,  to  various  points,  ranging 
from  the  pubis  to  the  edge  of  the  tumor, 
permanent  pressure  was  enabled  to  be  main- 
tained. It  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
stopped  the  current  through  the  artery,  but, 
when  pressure  was  carried  to  this  extent,  the 
patient  complained  of  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  which,  however,  ceased  when  the  in- 
strument was  slightly  relaxed.  The  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  the  principle  of  the  treat- 
ment proposed,  had  been  explained  to  the 
patient,  who  materially  aided  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case.  No  bandai^e  was  applied 
to  the  limb,  or  over  the  tumor.  No  pulsa- 
tion could  be  felt  in  the  pojiliteal  or  tibial 
arteries.  Low  diet  was  enjoined,  and  digi- 
talis was  administered,  with  an  opiate  at 
night. 

18th. — Passed  an  uneasy  night,  having 
been  unable  to  bear  pressure  on  any  one 
point  for  many  consecutive  minutes  ;  pulsa- 
tion cannot  now  be  felt  in  tlie  tumor  ;  the 
parietes  of  the  sac,  where  they  were  pre- 
viously so  thin,  are  already  perceptibly 
thickened ;  the  pulsation  in  the  femoral 
artery  is  obvious,  but  the  blood  flows  through 
in  a  diminished  stream  ;  pulse  1  .0.  As  it 
was  now  found  that  pressure  could  be  borne 
for  a  longer  period  when  applied  below  the 
origin  of  the  profunda,  it  was  chiefly  applied 
in  that  situation. 

19th. — Had  some  sleep.  The  tumor  not 
only  continues  without  pulsation,  but  has 
perceptibly  diminished  in  size,  especially  in 
its  popliteal  portion,  where  the  edges  of  the 
hamstring  muscles  can  now  be  felt ;  while 
the  s<jlidity  of  its  larger  portion  has  still 
further  increased.  The  femoral  artery  can 
be  traced  to  the  edge  of  the  tumor,  beyond 
which  no  pulsation  can  be  detected,  either 
in  its  trunk,  or  in  that  of  the  jiopliteal 
artery.  The  articular  arteries  of  the  knee 
are  enlarged ;    a  large  arterial  branch  can  be 


felt  running  along  the  internal  surface  of  the 
tumor ;  some  small  branches  ramify  over  it 
in  different  directions  ;  some  slight  soreness 
is  complained  of  over  the  saphena  nerve ; 
pulse  80.  On  the  following  day,  pressure 
could  be  borne  for  a  much  longer  period  in 
one  situation  ;  a  slight  pulsation  was  de- 
tected in  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
arteries.  The  instrument  was  tightened,  so 
as  to  stop  the  circulation  in  the  femoral 
artery;  no  palpitation  followed. 

On  the  24th,  the  tumor  had  decreased, 
and  was  harder ;  the  instruments  were  re- 
moved for  a  short  time  ;  no  pulsation  in  the 
tumor  followed. 

Omit.  Digitalis. 
27th. — Moderate  pressure  was  maintained 
on  the  artery  since  last  report,  but  this  day 
it  was  entirely  removed.  The  tumor  has 
continued  to  decrease,  particularly  in  its 
popliteal  part ;  no  palpitation. 

A  cold  evaporating  lotion  ordered  to  be 

kept  constantly  applied. 
From  this  time  the  tumor  continued 
steadily  to  diminish  ;  no  pulsation  could  be 
felt  in  the  popliteal  artery,  but  the  tibial 
vessels  resumed  their  natural  condition,  and 
the  limb  regained  nearly  its  proper  size. 

On  t'ae  26th  of  November  the  patient 
was  permitted  to  move  from  his  bed  to  a 
sofa,  having  an  elastic  bandage  round  the 
limb.  A  few  days  subsequently  he  was 
allowed  to  walk,  with  the  assistance  of 
crutches,  the  foot  being  supported  by  a 
sling. 

Feb.  14th. — Not  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
tumor  can  now  be  detected  ;  the  use  of  the 
limb  is  perfectly  restored ;  the  femoral 
artei-y  can  be  traced  to  the  place  where  the 
tumor  was,  but  no  further  ;  the  popliteal  is 
hard  and  cord-like. 

During  the  entire  course  of  this  treatment 
there  was  no  perceptible  diffei-ence  in  the 
temperature  of  the  two  feet. — Abridged  from 
the  Dublin  Medical  Press,  Feb.  2Gth,  1845. 

[We  believe  that  this  is  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  recorded  case  in  which  aneurism  of 
the  popliteal  or  femoral  artery  has  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  pressure  during  the  last 
two  years.  It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of 
some  surgeons  that,  where  this  plan  is 
adopted,  the  disease  is  likely  to  return,  in 
consequence  of  the  still  pervious  state  of  the 
femoral  trunk.  The  operation,  doubtless, 
requires  the  test  of  time ;  but  in  several 
of  the  cases  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed 
without  any  reappearance  of  the  disease ; 
and  in  one  of  Dr.  Bellingham 's  patients  the 
limb  remained  perfectly  sound  fifteen  months 
after  treatment. — Ed.  Gaz.] 
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CLINICAL  LECTURES, 

By  Bransby  B.  Cooper,  Esa.  F.R.S. 

Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital. 

Disease  of  the  Knee-joint — Amputation. — 

Lithotomy. 
The  first  case  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention   to-day   is  that  of  the  man  whose 
leg  I  amputated  about  a  fortnight  ago. 

T.  M.,  set.  30,  employed  as  a  coachman 
at  Kernel  Hempstead,  was  admitted  into 
Naaman,  No.  22,  on  May  19th,  184.^,  un 
der  the  care  of  Mr.  Cooper,  for  diseased 
knee-joint.  He  is  pale  and  rather  emaciated. 
The  disease  commenced  about  three  years 
ago,  with  a  stiffness  of  the  left  knee-joint ; 
this  was  treated  as  a  case  of  rheumatism  by 
liniments  and  internal  remedies.  Continu- 
ing, however,  to  get  worse,  he  left  his  situa- 
ation,  and  went  to  live  among  his  friends  at 
Dorking.  His  knee  was  there  cupped  and 
blistered,  but,  finding  he  received  no  benefit, 
he  came  iip  to  London,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  under  Mr.  Cooper's  care, 
last  July.  About  a  fortnight  after  his  ad- 
mission, he  was  seized  with  a  violent  shiver- 
ing, and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  the 
knee  also  being  much  inflamed.  Dr.  Addi- 
son considered  it  to  be  a  case  of  peritonitis, 
and  recommended  bleeding,  fomentations, 
and  antimonia  1  medicines  ;  which  plan  of 
treatment  was  successfully  adopted.  After 
a  time  he  so  far  recovered  that  he  was  re- 
moved to  Stephen's  ward,  where  his  general 
health  considerably  improved,  but  his  knee 
became  gradually  worse.  It  was  blistered, 
but  without  benefit.  At  last  amputation 
was  proposed,  but  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  submit  to  the  operation,  and  there- 
fore left  the  hospital,  and  returned  to  Dork- 
ing, hoping  that  the  change  of  air  would  be 
of  service  to  him.  While  at  Dorking,  two 
abscesses,  one  above  and  another  below  the 
knee,  which  had  formed  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  hospital,  burst.  Another  also 
formed  higher  up  in  the  thigh. 

When  he  was  admitted  on  the  19th  of 
May  last,  the  upper  abscess  was  opened, 
and  a  quantity  of  very  foetid  matter  eva- 
cuated. 

May  21st. — Mr.  Cooper  amputated  the 
limb  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle 
thirds  of  the  thigh,  by  making  a  circular  in- 
cision through  the  integuments  and  fascia  ; 
and,  at  right  angles  to  this,  at  the  back  of 
the  thigh,  another  incision,  about  two  in'jhes 
in  length.  The  integuments  and  fascia  were 
then  reflected,  and  the  muscles  divided,  and 
the  bone  sawn  in  the  usual  way.  Three  ar- 
teries were  tied.     Venous  htemorrhage  was 


so  copious,  that  a  ligature  was  put  upon  the 
femoral  vein.  The  flaps  were  brought  to- 
gether laterally,  and  retained  in  proximity 
by  adhesive  plaister.  lie  bore  the  operation 
well. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  limb,  it  was 
found  that  all  the  abscesses  communicated 
with  the  interior  of  the  joint,  which  was 
completely  denuded.  The  condyles  of  the 
femur  were  covered  with  that  granular, 
pulpy  growth  particularly  described  by  Sir 
B.  Brodie.  "The  crucial  ligaments  were 
softened,  but,  as  if  to  compensate  for  their 
deficiency,  the  mucous  ligament  was  very 
much  thickened,  firmly  uniting  the  patella, 
to  the  femur. 

May  24th. — Stump  dressed,  and  the 
wound  found  united  almost  throughout  its 
whole  extent. 

26th. — Stump  dressed  again;  going  on  as 
favourably  as  possible.  No  lodgment  of  pus 
in  any  part  of  it. 

31st. — Continues  to  improve  in  every 
respect,  taking  his  two  mutton  chops,  two 
pints  of  porter,  and  six  ounces  of  wine  a 
day. 

June  2d. — Yesterday  evening  venous  hse- 
morrhage  to  the  amount  perhaps  of  half  a 
pint.  The  ligature  of  the  vein  and  another 
one  came  away.  There  is  a  foetid  grumous 
discharge  from  the  stump. 

3d. — Discharge  from  the  stump  copious, 
of  the  same  description  rs  yesterday.  Passed 
a  bad  night.  Feels  very  weak.  Pulse 
quick,  full,  and  jerking,  but  yet  compressi- 
ble. Perspires  profusely.  Bowels  not  opened 
since  the  1st. 

To  take  a  calomel  pill,  and  two  hours  after 
half-an-ounce  of  castor  oil.  Omit  one 
mutton  chop,  and  porter,  and  increase 
the  wine  to  3  oz.  a  day. 

4th. — Bowels  have  been  opened  once 
freely,  since  the  castor  oil.  Pulse  160, 
feeble.  Passed  a  very  good  night.  Skin 
feels  sodden  from  the  excessive  perspiration. 
Appetite  bad.  To  take  the  following  draught 
twice  a  day — 

li  Quinte  Disulph.  gr.  iss. ;  Acid  Sul- 
phuric Dilut.  Illviij.  ;  Liq.  Opii  Seda- 
tiv.  n^v.  ;  Syrupi  Aurantii,  5J.  ; 
Aquae  Destillat.  gj-     M-  ft.  Haustus. 

5tli. — There  is  now  a  discharge  of  more 
healthy  pus,  but  he  still  continues  in  a  very 
weak  state. 

7th. — The  discharge  is  very  much  de- 
creased, but  his  pulse  is  weaker,  and  160 
in  the  minute.  Had  a  very  restless  night, 
and  complains  that  he  feels  indisposed  to 
sleep,  although  free  from  pain. 

8th. — He  appears  to  be  sinking.  Pulse 
very  rapid.  The  discharge  from  the  stump 
much  increased.     Was  ordered — 

gviij.  of  brandy,  and  twenty  drops  Tr. 
Opii  directly. 
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9th. — Had  some  tea  at  6  o'clock  last 
night,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  He  soon  fell 
asleep,  and  died  at  4  a.m.  :  his  respiration 
so  gradually  becoming  less  and  less  frequent, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  those  who  sat  with 
him  to  mark  the  precise  period  of  his  disso- 
lution. 

Sectio  cadaveris,  thirty-t?iree  hours  after 
death. — The  heart  was  rather  large,  pale, 
and  flabby,  and  the  right  ventricle  full  of  a 
very  loose  and  watery  clot.  Lungs  perfectly 
healthy,  excepting  some  old  dense  adhesions 
on  the  right  pleura.  The  abdominal  viscera 
■were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  liver, 
which  was  considerably  enlarged,  tumid, 
coarse,  pale,  mottled,  and  easily  lacerable. 
On  examining  the  stump  there  were  several 
collections  of  pus  found  in  it  close  to  the 
bone.  The  femoral  vein  and  artery 
were  both  healthy,  but  the  clot  in  the  artery 
was  rather  loose,  although  it  had  j)roved 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  bleeding  upon  the 
separation  of  the  ligature,  which  had  come 
away.  On  making  a  section  of  the  bone, 
there  were  found  numerous  abscesses  in  the 
cancellated  structure,  the  cavities  of  which 
were  lined  with  distinct  progenic  mem- 
branes. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in 
this  case,  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and 
subsequent  fatal  termination,  had  not  resulted 
from  the  effects  of  the  ligature  upon  the 
vein,  but  probably  upon  the  diminution  of 
constitutional  power,  in  consequence  of  the 
protracted  drain  of  jjurulent  discharge,  and 
the  continued  irritation  kept  uj)  by  the  ab- 
scesses formed  in  the  substance  of  the 
femur. 

Remarks. — The  operation  which  I  here 
performed  is  not  that  which  is  usually  di- 
rected. It  differs,  first,  in  making  an  in- 
cision at  the  back  of  the  thigh  ;  but  this  mode 
offers  two  advantages,  it  allows  the  free  dis- 
charge of  purulent  matter  during  the  heal- 
ing of  the  wound,  and  also  facilitates  the 
retraction  of  the  skin  in  the  operation  ;  in 
the  same  way  that  the  slit  in  the  cuff  of  the 
coat  allows  of  its  being  readily  turned  up. 
It  differs  also  in  dividing  the  skin  and  fascia 
in  the  first  incision,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the 
muscles ;  you  are  usually  directed  to  divide 
only  the  skin,  so  that  the  loose  cellular 
membrane  attaching  it  to  the  fascia  under- 
neath may  allow  of  its  ready  retraction. 
But,  by  doing  this,  you  comjilctely  isolate 
the  skin,  and  cut  off  its  princij)al  supply  of 
blood,  which  I  think  is  very  frequently  the 
cause  of  its  sloughing  afterwards.  The  rea- 
son that  I  tied  the  vein  was,  that  the  man's 
health  had  been  so  impaired  by  the  long 
continued  discharge  from  the  abscesses,  that 
I  was  anxious  that  he  should  lose  as  little 
blood  as  possible ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it 
good  practice,  and  wish  that  I  had  ban- 
daged the  stump,  and  waited  to  see  the  re- 


sult. Notwithstanding  the  statistical  re- 
ports, which  seem  to  favour  the  practice  of 
placing  ligatures  on  bleeding  veins  after  am- 
putations, still,  in  my  own  experience,  I 
have  witnessed  such  violent  symptoms  fol- 
low, that,  only  after  the  failure  of  every 
other  means,  should,  in  my  opinion,  a  1  ga- 
ture  be  placed  upon  a  vein.  It  is  true  you 
do  not  have  the  same  source  of  danger  in  the 
application  of  a  ligature  after  amputation  of 
a  limb  as  when  applied  upon  a  varicose  vein, 
viz.  that  of  distension  of  the  vein  below 
from  the  return  of  blood  being  impeded  ;  yet 
it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the  trun- 
cated vein  has  still  some  function  to  perform 
in  receiving  the  contents  of  the  lymphatics 
which  run  along  it,  and  is  not  therefore  en- 
tirely useless  in  the  restoration  of  the  stump. 
It  may  be  questionabk'  whether  this  patient 
was  not  a  little  overfed  after  the  operation. 
He  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  pro- 
fuse discharge  from  the  abscesses,  and  re- 
quired plenty  of  nourishment,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  which  was  most  probably  thrown  off 
as  pus.  But  when  this  discharge  was  sud- 
denly stopped,  the  nourishment  was  taken 
into  the  system,  and  may  have  produced  bad 
effects.  In  the  treatment  of  this  case,  you 
observe,  dietetic  and  pharmaceutical  mea- 
sures were  ineffectual,  and  the  necessity  of 
surgical  operation  was  sufficiently  evi- 
denced by  the  appearances  presented  on  an 
examination  of  the  joint  after  its  removal. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  I  recommended 
the  operation  some  time  ago,  and  it  would 
have  heen  better  had  the  patient  consented ; 
for  then  he  was  not  worn  down  by  the 
discharge  from  the  abscess,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  in  a  better  state  to  have 
borne  the  restorative  action.  Indeed,  it 
often  requires  the  nicest  judgment  (and 
which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  experience) 
to  decide  as  to  whether  a  limb  shall  be  am- 
putated or  not ;  for  there  is  frequently  so 
nice  a  balance  between  the  probable  powers 
of  the  constitution  to  restore,  and  of  the  lia- 
bility of  the  health  to  sink  under  protracted 
disease  and  suffering,  as  to  induce  a  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  even  on  the  same  case  ; 
and  conflicting  views  not  unfreciuently  in- 
crease the  difficulty,  at  a  moment  too  when 
the  delay  of  a  few  hours  only  may  pre- 
clude the  possibihty  of  ever  after  perform- 
ing the  operation.  The  precise  period,  then, 
at  which  amputation  is  to  be  performed, 
either  for  accident  or  disease,  is  a  most  im- 
portant consideration  ;  for,  if  advantage  be 
not  taken  of  the  propitious  moment,  con- 
stitutional disturbance  may  supervene,  and 
the  patient  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  want  of 
decision,  which  constitutes  indeed  one  of  the 
highest  qualities  in  a  surgeon. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  G S ,  a 

child  about  2  years  of  age,  who  was  admitted 
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into  Charity  No.  2.t,  on  May  21st,  1845, 
under  Mr.  Cooper's  care,  for  stone.  He 
appears  to  be  rather  emaciated,  and  his  pre- 
puce is  rather  elongated.  On  the  22d  May 
he  was  sounded,  and  a  large  stone  was  sup- 
posed to  be  detected.  His  urine  is  clear, 
and  highly  acid. 

June  3d. — Mr.  Cooper  performed  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  and  extracted  two 
small  stones.  He  was  then  removed  to  bed, 
and  his  knees  bent  over  a  pillow,  but  he  did 
not  long  remain  in  this  positiou  from  rest- 
lessness. 

6th. — Sleeps  well ;  bowels  open  ;  appears 
to  be  very  comfortable.   • 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  performed  this  opera- 
tion step  by  step  as  I  described  to  you  at 
our  last  meeting.  In  the  first  incision,  you 
should  take  care  not  to  cut  too  high  up,  so 
as  to  open  the  scrotum,  for  if  you  do  the 
urine  readily  passes  into  the  loose  cellular 
tissue,  and  sloughing  ensues.  I  have  more 
than  once  seen  a  man's  testicles,  only  sur- 
rounded by  the  tunica  vaginalis,  hanging  by 
the  spermatic  cords,  from  sloughing  of  the 
scrotum,  and  caused  by  this  error  of  be- 
ginning the  incision  too  high  up.  On  pass- 
ing the  forceps  into  the  bladder,  you  ob- 
served, I  have  no  doubt,  a  large  quantity  of 
water  escape  ;  some  surgeons  are  very  par- 
ticular about  the  patient's  retaining  his  water 
for  some  time  before  the  operation  in  order 
to  have  the  bladder  full,  but  I  rather  prefer 
an  empty  bladder,  or  at  least  one  containing 
only  a  moderate  quantity  of  water ;  for  if  it 
is  too  much  distended,  when  you  cut  the 
prostate,  and  the  urine  is  evacuated,  the 
bladder  falls,  and  then  your  incisions  are 
less  likely  to  remain  in  the  same  relation  to 
each  other.  You  saw  that  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  seize  each  stone  on  the  first  at- 
tempt to  grasp  them  with  the  forceps  ;  I  say 
I  was  lucky,  though  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  a  sufficiently  dignified  term,  although  a 
correct  one  ;  for  I  might  have  been  search- 
ing over  the  bladder  for  a  long  time  before 
being  able  to  seize  them,  for,  as  I  told  you 
before,  this  step  is  quite  beyond  the  control 
of  the  operator.  You  see  I  was  mistaken 
as  to  the  size  of  the  stone  ;  this  was,  I  sup- 
pose, owing  to  both  the  stones  being  freely 
moveable,  and  I  could  not  touch  both  at 
once  with  the  sound,  and  therefore  I  felt  a 
stone  wherever  I  directed  its  point,  which 
gave  me  the  idea  of  one  large  stone.  In 
children  lithotomy  is  a  very  slight  operation  ; 
I  do  not  think  I  have  lost  more  than  one  child 
since  I  commenced  operating  for  stone  ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  a  trifling  injury  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  is  upon  adults.  This 
is  probably  owing  to  the  organs  interfered 
with,  not  being  fully  developed — they  are 
not  potent,  and  are  not  of  such  importance 
as  after  puberty.      And,  again,  when   the 


powers  flag,  and  the  irritability  of  the  organs 
begins  to  subside,  as  in  old  age,  it  is  not  so 
dangerous  an  operation  as  during  the  period 
of  procreative  development. 
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Tin. — Mallealility — Combustibility.  Oxi- 
dation. Difference  between  tin  and  iron. 
Metals  which  displace  each  other.  The 
tise  of  tin  in  dyeiny.  Properties  of 
bronze. 
The  metal  to  which  we  shall  direct  our  at- 
tention to-day  is  Tin,  and,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  will  begin  an  experiment  which 
will  occupy  part  of  the  time  before  I  enter 
into  the  general  history  of  this  metal.  I 
will,  however,  call  your  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it,  in  order  that 
you  may  understand  the  result.  This  is  a 
tin  plate, — a  thin  plate  of  sheet  iron,  made 
clean,  dipped  into  melted  tin,  withdrawn, 
left  to  itself,  and  it  is  thus  coated  on  both 
sides  with  the  metal.  I  am  preparing  to 
scratch  a  few  marks  upon  this  piece  of 
metal,  which  you  are  quite  sure  must  expose 
a  perfectly  clean  surface,  since  the  metal  is 
now  only  removed  from  it.  I  shall  immerse 
it  in  water,  using  even  distilled  water  for  the 
purpose.  I  shall  now  leave  it  to  go  on  to 
whatever  action  may  take  place  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal,  wishing  you  to  remember 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  tin,  while  in  the  parts  scratched  the  tin 
has  been  removed,  and  the  iron  plate  exposed. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  chemical  effect  which 
I  wish  to  point  out,  will  take  place  in  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
rate  at  which  the  action  proceeds  must  de- 
pend on  the  power  which  metals  have  gene- 
rally to  attract  oxygen  in  diflerent  degrees 
from  the  atmosphere  or  other  sources  capa- 
ble of  supjjlyiug  it.  It  is  my  wish  to  illus- 
trate this  character  among  metals  by  that 
experiment  among  others. 

Tin  is  a  metal  which  is  never  found  native 
— that  is  to  say,  it  is  never  met  with  in  a 
perfectly  pure  metallic  state.  On  the  table 
there  are  different  specimens  of  the  ore,  or 
compound  of  this  metal  with  oxygen,  which 
forms  a  very  remarkable  substance.  These 
beautiful  white  silvery-lookiug  specimens 
are  tin  combined  with  oxygen ;  probably 
three-fifths,  or  even  a  larger  proportion  of 
these  ores  is  metallic.  These  compounds 
sometimes  occur  in  masses ;  forming  incrus- 
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tations  in  the  cavities  of  the  rock,  or  as  veins. 
Behind  me  is  a  drawing  of  the  Carclase  tin 
mine,  in  Cornwall,  whence  the  specimen 
before  you  has  been  procured.  The  reduc- 
tion of  this  ore  is  carried  on  by  carbon.  The 
carbon  attracts  the  osj'gen,  and  the  metal 
runs  out  in  the  state  here  represented.  I 
have  been  making  experiments  in  order  to 
develop  the  true  colour  of  the  metal.  I  did 
not  know  the  colour  till  I  saw  it  running 
freely  in  a  liquid  state.  You  usually  see  it 
of  a  very  white  creamy  colour,  but  when  first 
poured  out,  before  it  has  exerted  any  attrac- 
tion for  oxygen,  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  vies  with  silver  in  lustre  as  a  metal. 
When  the  tin  in  this  ladle  is  melted,  I  shall 
pour  it  out,  in  order  that  you  may  observe 
the  purity  of  its  surface,  and  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  it.  On  being  melted 
and  solidified,  tin  forms  a  very  malleable 
and  soft  metal.  Here  is  a  large  sheet  of  tin, 
and  you  see  the  way  in  which  it  unrolls ; 
it  has  been  passed  through  a  mill  to  bring  it 
into  this  condition.  By  a  process  of  ma- 
nipulation the  sheets  can  be  made  thinner, 
and  reduced  to  what  is  termed  tin-foil.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  men  manu- 
facture these  sheets  of  malleable  metal  in  a 
way  similar  to  that  described  vrith  respect  to 
gold  and  silver  ;  they  can  make  them  so 
large  as  to  cover  the  whole  floor  with  one 
sheet  of  tin,  and  without  a  hole  in  any  part 
of  it.  Tliey  will  lay  plates  4,  5,  or  6  feet 
thick,  on  heavy  anvils,  and  ten  or  twelve  men 
•will  stand  hammering  on  this  soft  metal  with 
such  exactness  that  at  last  they  will  produce 
a  multitude  of  sheets  alike  in  every  part,  most 
valuable  for  silvering  mirrors  of  great  price, 
and  which  are  sent  all  over  Europe  and 
to  America.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
price  is  influenced  by  workmanship.  Small 
sheets  are  less  valuable  in  proportion  than 
large  ones,  and  hence  the  art  is  to  make 
them  large.  Some  of  these  sheets  are  worth 
152  guineas  a  single  sheet,  in  consequence 
of  their  size  and  the  perfection  of  their  sur- 
face. The  metal  before  us  is  now  melted  ; 
the  surface  is  slightly  oxydised  ;  it  is  very 
liquid  and  beautiful,  and  I  will  pour  it  out, 
after  scraping  the  surface,  in  order  that  you 
may  see  it.  The  lustre  is  beautiful,  and  it  is 
that  which,  carried  into  mirrors,  gives  them 
a  splendour  which  perhaps  no  other  metal 
can  produce. 

There  are  several  uses  to  which  tin-foil  is 
applied ;  among  others,  to  exclude  damp- 
ness. It  is  frequently  used  for  this  purpose 
on  walls  behind  paper-hangings.  It  is  also 
employed  for  tlie  purpose  of  preserving 
plants.  Here  are  two  specimens  of  turnip- 
tops,  gathered  at  the  same  time  ;  one  speci- 
men has  been  preserved  some  hours  wrapped 
tip  in  tin-foil,  and  the  other  not,  and  you 
observe  the  remarkable  contrast  they  pre- 
sent.   [The  one  was  quite  fresh,  the  other 


withered] .  It  was  a  great  desideratum  with 
the  botanist  to  have  a  portable  article  that 
would  preserve  plants  from  injury,  and  it  is 
now  supplied  to  him  either  by  tin  plate  in 
boxes,  or  by  tin-foil,  which  will  keep  them 
fresh  sufficiently  long  for  his  purposes. 

The  great  point  to  which  I  wish  to  bring 
your  attention  to-day  regarding  the  metals 
generally  is,  their  affinities,  or  the  attraction 
of  metals  for  each  other,  and  for  ordinary 
substances  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 

I  must  limit  myself,  in  so  short  a  course, 
to  single  illustrations  of  any  point  that  I 
bring  before  you.  I  cannot  pretend  to  do 
more,  and  therefore  I  must  now  confine  my 
attention  principally  to  the  affinities  of 
metals  for  oxygen,  illustrated  by  what  hap- 
pens with  the  most  common  elements. 
Those  who  have  never  considered  metals 
with  regard  to  their  chemical  power  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  they  are,  for  the  most 
l)art,  very  combustible  bodies.  This  fact  is 
of  great  importance  in  proceeding  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  consequences  that  flow 
from  it,  and  I  will  therefore,  with  your 
permission,  commence  with  this  as  the  foun- 
dation of  further  remarks. 

On  applying  zinc  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  you  perceive  that  it  is  combustible ; 
and  when  it  is  burned,  it  is  no  longer  flexible 
or  soft  metallic  zinc,  but  becomes  some- 
thing else — a  white  powder — and  I  can  rub 
it  in  my  fingers.  It  burns  like  wood,  ex- 
cept thr.t  something  remains  behind,  which 
is  the  great  distinction  between  metal  and 
ordinary  fuels.  That  which  is  left  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  metal — in  this  case,  of  zinc — 
and  oxygen.  It  is  my  business  to  show  you 
one  or  two  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  this 
affinity  of  metals  for  oxygen,  and  I  therefore 
propose  burning  one  or  two  metals.  After 
the  first  fact  is  established  that  they  do  bum, 
it  becomes  an  essential  consideration  to  de- 
termine what  it  is  that  they  produce,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  substances  that 
result  are  formed.  I  shall  also  endeaTour 
to  vary  the  mode  of  burning  metals,  in  order 
that  I  may  compress  the  subject  into  as  short 
a  course  of  experimental  illustration  as  I 
possibly  can.  One  mode  of  burning  metals 
is  by  exposing  them  to  a  flame  of  alcohol,  or 
other  ignited  bodies.  I  will  now  show  that  they 
burn  in  the  same  way  as  paper  or  charcoal. 
I  have  here  some  iron-filings,  which  I  can 
put  into  a  powerful  fire  and  light,  and  they 
would  go  on  burning.  I  have  seen  a  bar  of 
iron  an  inch  square  lighted  in  this  way,  and 
it  has  burned  like  an  iron  torch  without 
flame.  When  once  lighted  by  the  simple 
application  of  an  intense  heat  in  common 
air,  1  have  seen  two  or  three  feet  of  it  en- 
tirely consumed.  On  shaking  these  iron 
filings  through  the  flame,  you  observe  how 
readily  they  burn.  You  are  sure  nothing 
produces  it  but  the  substance  I  drop  into 
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the  flame.  Iron  falls  heavily  through  the 
air,  and  if  the  mere  passing  through  the 
flame  is  enough  to  light  it,  certainly  that 
metal  must  be  regarded  as  a  combustible 
substance.  Put  it  in  an  ordinary  fire,  and 
it  will  not  burn,  but  place  it  in  a  smith's 
forge  and  it  will  become  immediately  ignited. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  connected  with  the 
burning  of  iron  which  distinguishes  it  from 
other  substances.  It  is  exceedingly  striking, 
and  must  command  your  attention  :  I  refer  to 
the  way  in  which  the  small  particles  of  iron  burn 
as  expanding  stars.  Each  particle  in  a  state 
of  combustion  gives  off  fragments,  and  they 
also  burn  in  a  stellate  form — the  rays  them- 
selves become  the  source  of  other  rays : 
the  same  result  is  shewn  if  iron  be  burned 
in  other  ways.  I  have  here  a  little  gas  jet, 
and  I  have  also  a  supply  of  oxygen.  You 
have  seen  the  consequence  of  the  combina- 
tion of  oxygen  found  in  the  air  with  the 
metal  that  I  heated  in  the  air ;  but  now, 
having  a  larger  and  purer  supply  of  oxygen, 
I  can  burn  the  metal  at  pleasure.  Having 
once  brought  it  to  a  fusing  point,  and  ignited 
it,  you  see  how  beautifully  it  goes  on  burn- 
ing, throwing  out  these  singular  stars  of 
luminous  metal. 

I  will  now  take  another  metal — antimony, 
and  this  will  burn  in  a  different  manner — 
in  its  own  peculiar  way.  When  once  it  has 
become  red  hot,  a  white  fume  rises,  and 
when  it  is  in  a  state  of  combustion,  it  not 
only  burns  to  the  last,  dividing  itself  into 
numerous  red  hot  globules,  but  leaves  traces 
of  its  combustion  on  the  floor.     I  will  now 

E've  you  another  experiment.  Here  is  a 
rge  sheet  of  paper,  with  the  edges  raised 
in  order  to  confine  the  particles  upon  it.  I 
throw  the  ignited  metal  upon  it,  and  you 
observe  the  beautiful  and  singular  dark  out- 
lines which  the  metal,  in  its  conversion  to 
oxide,  leaves  upon  the  surface  of  the  white 
paper. 

At  present,  I  limit  myself  to  a  mere  gene- 
ral view  ;  otherv.'ise,  I  might  go  on  burning 
all  the  ordinary  metals  :  even  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  sometimes  platinum,  may  be 
burned.  I  may  hereafter  return  to  this 
subject. 

True  combustion,  or  that  which  depends 
on  the  actual  affinity  of  the  particles  of  metal 
for  the  oxygen  in  air,  always  ends  in  leaving 
behind  a  compound  that  contains  the  sub- 
stance both  of  the  metal  and  oxygen.  If 
I  take  iron,  and  show  you,  not  a  clear  burn- 
ing substance,  but  a  dull  red  body,  this  is 
very  similar,  in  its  general  character,  to  what 
is  produced  when  filings  are  burned  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  black  coat  which  commonly 
covers  iron  is  actually  the  very  same  sub- 
stance as  that  which  is  produced  when  the 
iron  is  burned  on  the  charcoal,  and  is  as 
much  the  result  of  combustion  in  the  one 
case — although  silent  and  slow — as  in  the 


other.  In  the  red  rust,  the  action  of  oxygen 
has  gone  still  further  than  in  that  which  has 
been  merely  exposed  to  the  fire,  for  in  this, 
there  is  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation. 

This  action  of  burning  depends  upon  a 
very  powerful  property  of  metals — and  I  take 
them  as  a  class — attracting  oxygen,  or  other 
substances,  because  they  can  be  burnt  with 
other  elements  besides  oxygen.  All  that  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  you  is,  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  property  belonging  to  metals 
which  shows  their  great  tendency  to  combine 
with  other  bodies.  In  certain  cases,  a 
candle,  or  even  gas,  does  not  burn  with 
greater  intensity  than  do  metals  at  a  suffi- 
cient heat. 

But  then  there  comes  an  extraordinary 
distinction  between  metals  and  ordinary 
fuels,  namely,  as  to  the  residuum  that  they 
leave  behind.  If  the  antimony  appears  to  pass 
away,  it  does  not  pass  off  as  gas,  but  it  forms 
a  kind  of  solid  smoke,  which  is  susceptible 
of  being  condensed  ;  but  when  charcoal  is 
burned  it  becomes  an  aerial  substance,  or  an 
invisible  gas,  which  escapes  into  the  atmos- 
phere. Without  this  peculiar  property  in 
metals  they  could  not  be  produced  for  the 
common  purposes  of  life  as  they  now  are. 

If  iron,  in  combination  with  oxygen,  had 
formed  the  same  gaseous  substance  that 
ordinary  fuels  do,  it  would  have  burned  with 
greater  power  than  phosphorus,  and  every- 
thing would  have  been  destroyed  by  it  when 
once  ignited.  Although  charcoal  is  a  strong 
combustible  when  heated  in  the  fire,  yet  the 
metals  possess  a  greater  power  of  combustion 
at  high  temperatures.  Suppose  iron  could 
take  fire  like  other  fuels  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, it  would  burn  away,  producing  destruc- 
tion to  all  around  it.  The  same  would  be 
the  case  with  lead,  tin,  zinc,  copper,  and 
almost  all  those  metals  that  are  in  common 
use  amongst  us. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  when  we  com- 
pare body  with  body,  that  by  mere  iron 
nails  we  can  firmly  bind  masses  of  wood 
together  ;  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  circum- 
stance to  which  I  have  referred,  i.  e.,  in- 
combustibility at  low  temperatures,  and 
the  formation  of  a  fixed  residue  at  high 
degrees  of  heat,  the  nail  would  be  a  tinder- 
match,  and  ensure  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  wood.  If  that  little  film  of  black  sub- 
stance which  envelopes  a  plate  of  iron  were 
not  there,  it  would  take  fire  under  favourable 
circumstances  ;  but  being  there,  you  may 
build  a  furnace  with  it,  yet  it  keeps  its 
strength.  Such  are  the  conditions  given  in 
nature,  and  such  is  the  mode  in  which  we 
can  follow  them  out  when  we  compare  them 
closely.  It  is  this  which  induces  me  to 
place  before  you  what  would  be  common- 
place knowledge,  if  you  did  not  look  beyond 
the  mere  surface  of  things. 

The  metals  have  the  property  of  rusting. 
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I  have  been  speaking  of  what  would  happen 
with  metals  in  consequence  of  their  strong 
attraction  for  oxygen,  were  it  not  for  the 
property  of  rusting,  to  which  I  now  call  your 
attention.  All  the  common  metals,  except 
tin,  rust ;  they  become  duller  and  duller  up 
to  a  certain  degree,  lose  gradually  their 
lustre,  and  then  the  process  goes  no  further. 
Instead  of  this  rusting  being  a  destroyer  of 
the  metal,  it  is  a  preserver  :  for,  even  in  the 
case  of  iron,  which  rusts  quickly,  as  com- 
pared with  other  metals,  if  it  be  dipped  into 
tin,  it  comes  out  coated  with  it,  and  it  is 
preserved  beautifully.  The  iron  off  which 
I  scratched  the  tin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lecture  begins  to  show  the  effect.  [Red 
streaks  of  oxide  of  iron  had  begun  to  appear 
in  the  scratches.]  If  it  were  exposed  for  a 
couple  of  hours  to  the  action  of  water,  the 
iron  would  become  quite  corroded,  but 
■where  the  tin  remains  the  iron  is  protected, 
and  the  tin  itself  appears  unaffected. 

How  is  it  that  this  metal  can  protect 
itself,  and  the  iron  that  is  under  it  .' 
It  is  simply  owing  to  the  substance  formed 
on  the  surface  by  the  attraction  of  oxygen, 
which  is  so  adherent  to  the  metal  beneath. 
It  gives  a  protection  which  no  varnish, 
or  any  other  kind  of  apjjlication,  can  af- 
ford. Take  a  copper,  or  a  tin  plate  ;  they 
are  both  protected  in  their  metallic  state  by 
a  thin  coat  formed  in  the  first  instance  of 
oxide.  It  is  only  because  this  coat  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly compact,  close,  and  adherent,  that 
it  passes  for  nothing — a  mere  film  of  tarnish. 
You  think  you  see,  or  touch,  a  piece  of  tin  ; 
you  cannotdetectthefilm, except  bycloseexa- 
mination.  We  know  it  is  there,  but  it  is  only 
by  optical  phenomena  that  we  can  measure 
its  thickness.  It  seems  clean  and  beautiful, 
but  if  you  rub  it  off,  you  give  the  metal  be- 
neath a  new  character  ;  the  beautiful  lustre, 
however,  passes  off  the  first  moment  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  it  retains  the  state  it 
now  exhibits.  The  body  formed  by  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  iron  is  difi'erent. 
The  oxide  does  not  adhere  to  the  metal  be- 
neath, it  forms  upon  it  little  spots,  or  po- 
rous tumuli.  It  is  not  an  investing  varnish, 
but  the  process  goes  on  through  the  pores  of 
the  rust,  especially  if  the  metal  be  i)laced  in 
a  damp  atmosphere.  This  is  the  reason  why 
we  find  a  difference  between  copper,  iron, 
tin  and  lead,  when  used  for  roofs,  or  other 
external  purposes.  The  iron  alone  is  eaten 
into  and  destroyed,  by  this  want  of  adhesion 
in  its  rust  to  the  surface  of  the  metal. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  some  cases, 
how  tin,  a  metal  having  a  slight  attraction 
for  oxygen,  protects  other  metals  from  oxi- 
dation. In  Canada,  tin  plate  is  used  for  the 
roofs  of  houses ;  I  am  told  that  you  are 
dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  the  setting  sun  upon 
the  roofs  ;  and  there,  although  it  is  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  year  after  year,  it  does  not 


decay,  because  the  superficial  coat  of  oxide 
protects  the  tin  and  iron  beneath. 

When  a  metal  combines  with  oxygen  it 
takes  a  certain  amount,  and  it  is  always  the 
same,  or  in  equal  proportions  for  the  same 
metal.  The  following  table  shows  the  dif- 
ference between  the  quantity  which  the  re- 
spective metals  take,  when  burned  with  a 
given  quantity  of  oxygen  ;  for  the  numbers 
represent  the  respective  weights  of  the  me- 
tals which  combine  with  eight  parts  of  oxygen 
by  weight : 

Gold 200 

Platinum      ...     99 
Copper    ....     32 

Tin 58 

Lead  .....  104 

Iron 28 

Mercury.     .     .     .  200 

Zinc 32 

Silver       .     .     .     .108 

There  are  important  differences  among 
these  metals  in  this  respect,  affecting  not 
only  artificial  arrangements  but  the  course  of 
nature  :  you  are  not  to  think  that  these  dif- 
ferences are  without  interest  or  utility.  If 
time  permitted  me  to  dwell  upon  the  oxides 
of  iron  and  tin,  I  could  trace  them  out  in 
nature,  and  shew  that  that  which  a  workman 
makes  into  an  iron  knife,  or  bar,  is  used  to 
break  up  the  soil,  to  brtak  down  the  rock  to 
fragments,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
earth  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  and  a  thou- 
sand benefits  result  from  these  particular 
properties  of  bodies,  which  we  cannot  think 
are  given  to  them  without  an  end  in  view  of 
the  highest  benefit  to  man.  We  often  fail 
in  endeavouring  to  trace  out  the  evidence  of 
God  in  creation ;  but  we  never  see  a  case 
where  ability  and  beauty  do  not  jiredomi- 
nate.  Although  it  is  presumptuous  to  think 
that  we  can  point  out  what  is  wisdom  in  God, 
yet  we  can,  to  a  limited  extent,  follow  the 
indications  which  we  meet  with  of  that  at- 
tribute as  displayed  in  nature  and  her  laws  ; 
and,  although  the  longer  we  travel  on  in 
science,  the  more  mistakes  we  make  in  esti- 
mating the  works  of  a  Creator,  yet  we  can 
never  err  by  placing  too  high  a  value  upon 
the  benefits  conferred  on  man. 

One  other  point,  before  I  leave  the  affini- 
ties of  metals  for  oxygen,  and  then  I  will 
pass  to  anotlier  part  of  the  subject.  This 
affinity  varies  in  the  amount  of  substance 
carried  into  action,  and  varies  also  in  the 
jirocess  in  which  it  is  carried  into  action. 
Though  all  metals  have  affinity  for  oxygen, 
they  do  not  possess  it  in  tiic  same  amount, 
or  to  the  same  degree.  For  instance,  cop- 
jier,  mercury,  silver  and  iron,  are  amongst 
the  metals  I  am  going  to  deal  with.  I  make 
these  experiments,  in  which  1  compare  the 
affinities  of  these  substances  one  with  ano- 
ther.    Here  is  a  solution  of  copper.     To 
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economise  time,  I  have  satisfied  the  affinities 
of  copper  for  oxygen,  and  I  have  further 
satisfied  the  affinities  of  the  compound,  i.  p. 
the  oxide  of  copper,  by  uniting  it  to  an  acid  ; 
and  here  the  copper  is  in  the  state  of  salt. 

Now  I  will  take  a  plate  of  iron,  and  j)ut  it 
in  the  copper  solution,  and  you  will  possibly 
see  a  striking  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  the  affinities  of  the  two  metals.  The 
moment  I  do  so,  the  copper  is  brought  out 
in  a  pure  state,  and  deposited  on  the  iron, 
simply  by  the  introduction  of  iron  into  it. 
If  I  had  taken  silver,  and  put  it  in  this,  it 
would  not  have  happened  :  the  silver  will  re- 
main just  as  clean  as  when  it  went  in.  By 
putting  in  iron,  the  copper  cannot  hold 
what  it  had  of  oxygen.  The  iron  is  not  un- 
affected ;  it  disappears  in  the  solution  just 
as  fast  as  the  copper  is  reproduced  out  of  the 
solution.  The  numbers  in  the  table  may  re- 
present the  proportions  generally  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  the  one  brought  out  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  the  other  dissolved — 28  parts  of 
iron  will  displace  32  parts  of  copper.  You 
cannot,  therefore,  doubt  that  iron  has  a 
stronger  affinity  than  copper  for  oxygen 
and  acid.  On  putting  copper  into  mercury, 
copper  can  take  mercury,  or  make  it  come 
out  of  the  solution,  just  as  iron  does  copper. 
As  I  pour  a  solution  of  mercury  over  a  clean 
surface  of  copper,  the  copper  is  mercuria- 
lized, and  acquires  on  rubbing  the  bright 
Instre  of  quicksilver.  It  has  driven  the 
mercury  out  of  the  solution  in  the  way  in 
which  it  was  itself  driven,  and  by  iron.  So 
I  might  go  through  nearly  all  the  metals, 
by  shewing  that  you  can  replace  them  one 
by  another.  You  see  on  the  table  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  the  way  in  which  lead  can 
be  brought  out.  These  crystallizations  are 
formed  of  masses  of  lead  which  a  few  days 
ago  were  dissolved  in  water  contained  in  this 
vessel.  1  have  put  zinc  into  the  solution,  and 
the  zinc  has  displaced  the  lead.  It  is  quite 
clear  from  these  results  that  copper  has  less 
attraction  for  oxygen  than  iron,  and  lead  less 
attraction  for  oxygen  than  zinc.  I  might 
thus  go  on  to  prove,  that  there  are  many 
variations  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  important 
for  us  to  notice  this  in  carrying  on  our  ope- 
rations. 

There  is  one  particular  point  about  tin  ; 
its  peculiarity  of  chemical  action  is  very  im- 
portant. Tin,  lead,  and  copper,  all  have  spe- 
cial uses  in  the  arts.  Tin  has  been  found  to 
have  an  extraordinary  power  through  che- 
mical affinity  of  combining  bodies,  and  one 
of  these  combinations  presents  the  most  bril- 
liant colours.  Who  requires  to  be  told  that 
colour,  as  in  the  art  of  the  dyer,  is  important 
in  civilised  life  ?  Tin  is  used  in  the  state  of 
salt  (Dyers'  spirit)  in  fixing  colours  on  stuffs, 
and  making  them  take  a  strong  hold  of 
other  bodies.  We  have  an  illustration  of  its 
power  in  its  supplying  a  beautiful  dye  for 


red  silk.  It  is  almost  the  only  substance 
that  can  do  this.  These  skeins  of  organzine 
silk  are  dyed  by  the  action  of  tin  :  no  other 
metal  can  be  substituted  for  this  particular 
purpose.  If  I  take  a  certain  portion  of  tin 
in  solution,  having  its  affinities  satisfied,  I 
can  prepare  this  silk  for  dyeing  by  immers- 
ing it  in  the  hot  solution  of  the  salt  of  tin,  and 
then  draining  it.  Here  we  have  cochineal  the 
colouring  matter  alone,  and  here  we  have  the 
solution  of  tin  alone,  while  in  the  middle  glass 
there  are  tin  and  cochineal  in  combination, 
the  colour  of  the  latter  being  heightened  and 
rendered  brighter.  Here  is  a  substance 
(ammonia),  that  is  able  to  exclude  tin  from 
combination  with  acids  :  the  tin  is  coming 
down  as  oxide  by  the  addition  of  ammonia, 
and  the  cochineal  is  now  combining  with  this 
oxide.  The  cochineal  is  dissolved  ;  the 
oxide  of  tin  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  removes 
the  colour.  This  is  the  process  by  which 
the  dyer  proceeds  in  dyeing  silk.  First,  he 
puts  into  a  vessel  some  water,  and  some 
preparation  of  a  salt  of  tin — what  he  calls 
tin  spirit ;  then  he  puts  into  another  vessel 
a  good  deal  of  cochineal,  and  a  little  tin 
spirit,  and  he  makes  both  vessels  hot.  He 
carries  the  silk  round  the  tin  bath,  then  it 
comes  to  the  cochineal  bath,  and  he  boils 
it.  He  must  not  use  an  iron  vessel ;  he 
must  take  care  to  have  no  other  metal  in  use 
than  tin  :  for  any  other  metal  will  alter  the 
colour.  He  has  commonly  three  or  four 
vessels,  and  if  the  silk  is  not  red  enough, 
he  will  have  a  vessel  with  the  dye  of  rather  a 
deeper  colour.  He  follows  this  process  with 
any  of  the  dyes  that  give  pink  or  scarlet,  or 
their  different  shades. 

I  must  hasten  to  another  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, namely,  the  affinities  of  metals  one  for 
another.  Inasmuch  as  these  metals  vary  so 
much  with  respect  to  their  affinity  for 
oxygen,  what  will  happen  when  they  are 
combined  one  with  another  ?  Important 
consequences  ;  and  I  shall  occupy  a  few  mi- 
nutes by  stating  them.  When  tin  and  cop- 
per are  melted  together  in  a  furnace,  which 
is  the  common  way  in  London,  they  produce 
what  is  called  bronze.  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  bronze,  because  it  illustrates  the  na- 
ture of  alloys.  It  was  this  on  which  the 
ancients  depended  for  cutting  instruments, 
and  for  other  important  articles.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  through  the  kindness  of 
friends  to  shew  you  specimens  of  various  al- 
loys of  cojjper  and  tin.  When  these  metals 
are  melted  together  they  form  an  alloy  of  one 
character ;  but  there  may  be  very  different 
compounds,  varying  according  to  the  pro- 
portion which  is  used  of  each  metal.  Copper 
85,  and  tin  15,  will  give  what  is  called 
bronze  ;  2  copper,  and  1  tin,  will  give  £in 
alloy,  but  it  is  very  unlike  bronze  in  appear- 
ance, being  white,  and  admitting  of  a  high 
polish.     Here  is  a  plate  formed  of  it,  22 
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inches  in  diameter,  and  I  call  your  attention 
to  it  on  this  account ;  it  was  polished  many 
years  ago,  but  the  upper  surface  is  as  bright 
as  it  was  the  first  day  it  was  polished.  Here 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  bronze  prow 
of  a  Greek  or  Roman  ship.  It  was  found 
by  some  fishermen  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
near  to  where  the  battle  of  Actium  was 
fought.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
was  there  200  years  before  Christ.  Here  is 
the  place  where  the  nails  were  inserted.  The 
ancients  had  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper,  but 
they  hai-dly  knew  zinc,  and  they  speak  of 
bronze,  not  of  brass.  What  we  call  brass 
is  a  compound  of  copper  and  zinc.  There 
are  many  facts  which  show  that  the  ancients 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  bronze  for  all  the 
purposes  of  iron,  not  being  able  to  work  the 
latter  metal  into  the  form  in  which  we  now 
have  it. 

There  are  some  curious  points  respecting 
bronze,  which  I  shall  press  into  this  lecture. 
Up   to  this  day  we  use  bronze  for  certain 
purposes,   which  are   imjiortant ;    I  refer  to 
the  use  of  artillery,  and  some  curious  effects 
came  out  during  the   severe  service  in  the 
peninsular  war,  illustrating  the  general  his- 
tory of  bronze.     In  this   country  great  pro- 
gress is  made  in   the  use  of  cast-iron  guns. 
I  have  been   told  by  many  officers    that  an 
immense  deal  depended   during  that  war  on 
the  use  of  our  iron  guns.     During  the  war, 
such  was  the  distress  for  artillery,  that  actu- 
ally ships'  iron   guns  were  unshipped  and 
wei'e  used  as  land  artillery,  and  many  cu- 
rious  results   were  observed.     At  St.    Se- 
bastian, iron  guns  were  used,  out  of  which 
300  rounds  were  fired  without  interruption  : 
whereas  the  bronze  guns,  which  the  French 
used,  would  not  stand  more  than  100  rounds. 
The  vent  of  the  bronze  gun  became  irregu- 
lar, and  split  open,  and  the  Avhole  shape  of 
the  gun  was  changed.    The  enormous  bronze 
mortar,   near   the   Horse  Guards,    was  de- 
stroyed after  firing   100  rounds.     After   it 
has  been  so  frequently  heated,  the  alloy  be- 
comes quite  soft,   and  the  piece  can  be  no 
longer  employed,   for    it  cannot    stand    the 
concussion  ;    still,  a  bronze  gun  will  bear  a 
greater  charge  than  an  iron  one.       I  have 
here  a  bronze  bell,  which  will  give  a  certain 
sound;  when   moderately   heated   it   nearly 
loses  its  sound,  but  when  cooled  again,  the 
sound  returns.     This  exjieriment  will  serve 
to  show  that  the  ])articles  of  bronze  are  af- 
fected in  their  disposition  and  cohesive  force 
by  a  moderate  degree  of  heat.     Here  is  a 
copy  of  a  drawing,  published  in  a  pamphlet 
on  the  Peninsular   war,  in  which  are  rejjre- 
Bented  the  altered  forms  of  tho  touch-holes 
of  guns  used  on  that  occasion.    The  touch- 
holes,     by    successive    firing,    were    blown 
open,    and    a    part    of    the    charge    came 
through.     Here  are  the  vents  of  two  Spa- 
nish guns    thus    destroyed.     Guns    are    by 


this  means  frequently  thrown  out  of  use,  but 
neither  iron  nor  copper  blow  out  in  this  way  : 
it  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  this  soft  alloy  of 
tin  and  copper. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING 
MEDICATED  TINClURES, 

By  Henry  Burton,  M.D. 
Physician  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

ly  a  paper  published  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  for  August  1844,  "  On  a  new 
Method  of  making  Medicated  Tinc- 
tures," I  ventured  to  propose  a  devia- 
tion from  the  ordinary  plan  of  agitat- 
ing the  solids  in  direct  contact  with 
their  spirituous  solvent,  and  suggested 
the  interposition  of  a  bag,  in  which 
they  might  be  suspended  and  macerated 
in  the  spirit  without  agitation. 

The  principle  on  which  the  process 
is  conducted  was  stated  in  my  paper  to 
have  been  long  familiar  to  scientific 
chemists,  and,   I  may  add,  had  been 
often  applied  by  them  to  the  dissolu- 
tion in  particular  of  saline  compounds, 
either  suspended  by  means  of  a  linen 
bag,  or  a  perforated  metallic  plate.    The 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  pre- 
paration  of  medicated  tinctures,   and 
the  use  of  a  bag  to  serve  the  twofold 
office  of  suspending  the  solid,  and  of 
filtering  the  tincture  as  soon  as  formed, 
I  considered  a  novelty,  and  have  not 
met  with  any  account  of  its  previous 
application   to   a  similar  purpose.      I 
have,  however,  recently  had  the  plea- 
sure of  reading  the  remarks   of  Mr. 
Bell,    the   experienced    Editor   of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  on  my  paper 
in  the  April  number  of  that  useful  pe- 
riodical, by  which  I  was  first  apprized 
of  Mr.  Alsop  having  several  years  ago 
used  "  a  perforated  diaphragm  or  plate, 
fixed  above  the  middle  of  ajar,  on  which 
the   ingredients  for  making  infusions 
were  placed."      A  similar  arrangement 
to  this  was  likewise  proposed  by  me,  in 
ignorance  of  Mr.  Alsop's  paper,  as  be- 
ing occasionally  serviceable  in  making 
tinctures    as   well    as  infusions;    but, 
since  that  suggestion  was  made,  I  have 
found  this  arrangement  frequently  in- 
applicable, and  that  while  it  will  only 
answer  satisfactorily  in  ])reparingafew, 
it  is  objectionable  in  making  the  ma- 
jority of  the  officinal  tinctures.     I  do 
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not  therefore  recommend  the  use  of 
either  perforated  plates,  or  sieves  of 
any  material,  in  these  processes,  and 
the  results  cxliibited  on  the  subjoined 
table  were  all  obtained  from  experi- 
ments made  with  bags. 

I  am  happy  in  believing  the  plan 
under  consideration  is  likely  to  attract 
the  notice  of  experienced  operators, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal,  and  feel  confident  it 
will  be  found  much  more  generally  ap- 
plicable than  is  anticipated  by  the 
Editor  of  that  periodical.  But  before 
any  correct  opinion  can  be  formed  of 
its  merits,  comjjarative  experiments 
should  be  performed  on  large  and  small 
quantities  of  similar  materials,  mace- 
rated together  respectively  by  the  old 
method  and  the  one  suggested  as  its 
usual  substitute,  and  the  results  care- 
fully noted. 

With  the  desire  of  arriving  at  accu- 
rate conclusions,  I  have  greatly  multi- 
plied my  comparative  experiments  on 
small  quantities  ;  and  by  the  kind  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Whitfield,  the  apothe- 
cary of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  1  have 
likewise  been  enabled  to  perform  seve- 
ral experiments  on  large  quantities  of 
the  requisite  materials,  since  the  bag 
process  was  proposed.  The  results  of 
these  numerous  experiments  induce  me 
still  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  I  have 
already  expressed  of  its  great  eligibility, 
and  to  continue  in  the  belief  that,  with 
certain  precautions  to  be  hereafter 
pointed  out,  almost  all  the  medicated 
tinctures  may  be  prepared  by  the  new 
plan,  of  equal  strength  to  the  corre- 
sponding tinctures  made  by  the  old 
plan,  with  less  risk  of  incurring  a  loss 
of  strength  by  inattention  to  the  de- 
gree and  repetition  of  the  agitation 
which  is  requisite  on  the  old  plan,  with 
less  labour,  and  also  a  less  expenditure 
of  spirit.  1  am,  however,  bound  in 
candour  to  add,  that  although  the  bag 

{jrocess  may  be  advantageously  fol- 
owed  in  preparing  almost  all  the  tinc- 
tures, yet  it  has  proved  more  eligible  in 
some  instances  than  in  others,  and  the 
remarks  which  follow  the  subjoined 
table  of  results  will  explain  the  circum- 
stances in  particular  which  were  sup- 
Sosed  to  influence  its  degree  of  eligibi- 
ty  ;  but  none  of  them  seem  to  possess 
an  importance  sufficiently  great  to  jus- 
tify a  condemnation  of  the  process 
without  reference  to  comparative  ex- 
I  periments,  and  least  of  all  the  circum- 


stance of  the  bulks  of  the  solids  em- 
ployed being  variable ;  no  material 
difficulty  is  to  be  apprehended  on  the 
score  of  bulk,  although  the  variation  is 
sometimes  very  considerable,  as,  for 
instance,  between  the  bulks  of  kino 
and  of  hop,  both  of  which  are  directed 
to  be  macerated  in  erjual  quantities  of 
spiritus  tenuior.  This  variation,  how- 
ever, demands  attention,  and  must  be 
provided  for  by  the  operator ;  but  it  is 
not  a  circumstance  which  interferes 
with  the  eflfectual  maceration  of  bulky 
substances,  not  even  of  the  most  bulky, 
as  hop.  Now,  when  the  bulk  of  the 
hop  is  compared  with  that  of  the  pro- 
portional quantity  of  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  directed  to  be  macerated,  its  effec- 
tual maceration  seems  to  be  at  first 
sight  impossible  ;  but  the  impossibility 
i(5  apparent  only  and  not  real,  and  the 
seeming  difficulty  may  be  easily  sur- 
mounted by  modifying  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  the  bag,  and  adapting 
them  to  those  of  the  vessel  in  which  it 
is  to  be  suspended.  When  this  adap- 
tation is  properly  effected,  all  the  sub- 
stances without  exception  may  be  ef- 
fectually covered  by,  and  efficiently 
macerated  in  the  proportional  quantity 
of  spirit. 

But  in  my  former  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  use  of  a  conical  vessel  was 
suggested,  and  the  shape  of  the  bag 
was  that  which  would  result  from  en- 
closing a  substance  in  fragments  in  a 
piece  of  linen  or  calico  with  string,  or 
a  modification  of  the  sphere  ;  and  with 
this  arrangement,  about  thirty-seven  of 
the  officinal  tinctures  may  be  conve- 
niently prepared;  but  the  remaining 
eight  or  nine  tinctures  being  made  with 
very  bulky  solids,  cannot  be  efficiently 
macerated  in  this  form  of  apparatus, 
but  require  for  the  purpose  a  modifica- 
tion of  it,  as  above  noticed,  and  in 
which  it  will  be  practicable  to  immerse 
the  solids,  without  being  subjected  to 
forcible  compression,  in  the  propor- 
tional quantity  of  spirit. 

Whether  the  vessel  is  conical  or  cy- 
lindrical, is  immaterial,  provided  it  has 
the  requisite  capacity;  but  the  bag, 
when  the  conical  vessel  is  used,  should 
be  likewise  conical;  and  when  the 
cylindrical  vessel  is  preferred,  oblong. 
Their  relative  dimensions  in  both  cases 
must  be  such,  that  no  more  space  be 
left  unoccupied  by  the  bag,  when 
loosely  packed  with  the  dried  solid  and 
introduced  into  the  vessel,  than  is  suf- 
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ficient  to  allow  for  the  expansion 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  spirit  by 
the  solid,  and  be  sufficient  also  to  ad- 
mit of  the  interposition  of  a  thin  stra- 
tum of  the  spirit,  which  remains 
unabsorbed  between  the  sides  of  the 
expanded  bag  and  the  interior  sides  of 
the  vessel.  If  this  adaptation  is  made 
with  common  care,  a  free  circulation 
of  the  resulting  tincture  will  be  in- 
sured, as  its  density  varies  ;  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly thin  stratum  of  interposed 
spirit  will  suffice.  The  bag  having 
been  prepared  by  the  sempstress  under 
directions,  is  to  be  filled  with  the  sub- 
stance, previously  reduced  to  the  state 
of  disintegration  directed  in  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopceia,  and  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  bag  by  its  own  gravity  with- 
out the  application  of  additional  pres- 
sure, except  in  the  examples  of  hop, 
hyoscyamus,  and  conium,  in  paclung 
which,  but  particularly  hop,  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  pressure  will  be  required 
to  contract  their  bulks  within  the  re- 
quisite limits. 

The  bag  is  next  to  be  closed,  a  little 
above  the  solid,  by  string,  and  finally 
immersed  in  the  proportional  quantity 
of  spirit  previously  introduced  into  the 
macerating  vessel;  and  with  an  appa- 
ratus resembling  in  its  proportions  that 
in  the  annexed  sketch,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  conical  vessel,  all  the  offi- 
cinal tinctures  may  be  conveniently 
prepared. 

The  sketch  is  too  simple  to  require 
explanation,  but  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
as  a  general  guide  in  making  the  ar- 
rangement and  in  conducting  the  pro- 
cess, that,  with  reference  to  cylindrical 
vessels  of  the  requisite  capacity,  their 
height  should  always  rather  exceed 
twice  the  height  of  the  packed  bag,  so 
as  to  allow  of  it  being  raised  under 
cover,  and  drained  above  the  surface  of 
the  tincture.  The  diameter  of  the  ves- 
sel does  not  materially  influence  the 
process  when  small  quantities  of  solids 
are  macerated  ;  but  when  large  quanti- 
ties are  employed,  a  vessel  of  a  larger 
diameter,  and  shallower  than  that  re- 
presented on  the  sketcli  No.  I,  with  a 
bag  to  correspond,  and  made  so  as  to 
expose  as  extended  a  surface  of  the 
solid  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the 
solvent,  with  the  least  dcjjth,  would  be 
preferable  to  the  oblong  bag,  as  being 
more  favourable  to  the  ])cr|)cndicular 
circulation  of  the  tincture  through  the 
soHd,  as  in  the  sketch  No.  2. 


No.  1. 


But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  by  an 
apparatus  of  the  kind  suggested,  the 
bulks  of  the  substances  to  be  mace- 
rated in  it  is  a  circumstance  of  secon- 
dary moment ;  on  the  other,  their 
chemical  nature  and  state  of  aggrega- 
tion continue  to  exert  considerable 
influence  over  the  process,  and  mate- 
rially aflfect  the  rate  of  circulation 
through  them.  The  circulation  of  the 
resulting  tincture,  for  instance,  varies 
with  the  solubility  and  porosity  of  the 
solid  immersed  in  the  spirit,  as  well 
also  as  with  the  nature  of  the  insoluble 
residue  left  in  the  bag  :  thus,  when  the 
substance  is  very  soluble,  and  contains 
a  very  small  proportion  of  matter  inso- 
luble in  spirit,  as  kino  or  guaiacum,  the 
rate  of  circulation  is  comparatively 
rapid  ; — so,  also,  when  the  substance  is 
very  porous,  its  extractive  very  soluble, 
and  its  insoluble  components  are  like- 
wise very  porous,  as  in  the  examples 
of  cinchona,  hop,  and  conium,  the  rate 
of  circulation  is  rapid,  and  the  process 
goes  on  very  favourably.  But  if  the 
substance  becomes  viscid  when  satu- 
rated with  spirit,  as  squill,  and  the 
residue  is  abundant  and  gummy,  as 
that  of  jalap,  opium,  myrrha,  and  assa- 
foetida,  or  is  feculent,  as  that  of  liquo- 
rice, then  the  rate  of  circulation,  al- 
though rapid  for  some  hours  after  the 
solids  have  been  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  spirit,  will  become  languid 
towards  the  close  of  the  maceration, 
and  will  require  to  be  stimulated  by  the 
interference  of  mechanical  aid. 

With  the  object,  therefore,  of  quick- 
ening the  circulation  of  the  solvent 
through  the  majority  of  the  solids  used 
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in  making  tinctures,  the  packed  bag 
should  be  raised,  and  drained  under 
cover,  after  it  has  been  immersed  in 
the  spirit  for  one  or  two  days,  and 
again  lowered  as  soon  as  the  tincture 
has  entirely  ceased  to  drain  from  it. 
This  alternate  raising  and  lowering 
will  have  the  effect  of  restoring  anima- 
tion to  the  circulation  of  the  tincture 
stagnating  in  the  centre  of  the  con- 
gested solids,  and  should  be  repeated 
daily  during  the  process  of  maceration. 
This  process  is  usually  perfected  in 
two  to  four  days  when  small  quantities 
of  the  respective  ingredients  are  used, 
as,  for  instance,  an  ounce  of  a  solid, 
and  its  proportional  measure  of  spirit ; 
but  is  protracted  two  or  three  days 
when  large  quantities  of  similar  mate- 
rials, as  eight  pounds  of  cinchona  and 
three  gallons  of  spirit,  are  macerated 
together.  The  influence  of  quantity, 
although  evident,  is  nevertheless  much 
less  marked  than  that  of  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  substance  under  treat- 
ment with  spirit ;  and  by  no  process  of 
maceration  can  the  original  affinities 
between  the  components  of  different 
substances  be  invariably  subverted  by 
the  spirituous  solvent  in  equal  inter- 
vals of  time.  Some  are  more  readily 
overcome  than  others  under  similar 
conditions  ;  and  this  inequality  of  in- 
terval is  rendered  very  apparent  when 
the  same  kind  of  substance  is  macerated 
in  different  states  of  aggregation,  and 
at  different  temperatures.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  attend  to  these  con- 
ditions, with  the  object  not  only  of 
abbreviating  the  duration  of  the  pro- 
cess, but  likewise  of  insuring  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  solid,  and  the  uniform 
strength  of  the  tincture.  And  gene- 
rally, a  substance  in  mass  cannot  be 
dissolved  by  spirit  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture so  quickly  as  when  the  same  kind 
of  substance,  being  reduced  either  to 
fine  or  coarse  powder,  is  macerated  at 
a  higher  temperature.  It  is,  moreover, 
probable  that  the  components  of  some 
substances  are  extracted  at  the  higher, 
and  not  at  the  lower  temperatures  ;  for 
instance,  a  stronger  and  better  tincture 
may  be  prepared  by  macerating  the 
materials  together  at  a  temperature  of 
65*^  to  70°,  than  with  similar  materials 
used  at  a  temperature  of  50"^  ;  and  I 
believe  no  extension  of  the  time  of 
macerating  them  at  the  lower  degree 
would  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of 
heat.    The  quality  of  the  solids,  whe- 


ther good  or  bad,  as  well  as  the  states 
of  dryness  in  which  they  are  used,  are 
other  circumstances  which  also  influ- 
ence the  strength  of  the  tinctures  made 
with  them  and  should  be  taken  into 
calculation  in  comparing  the  results  of 
any  experiments  together.  Now  the 
conditions  under  which  drugs  are  used 
vary  greatly,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
results  on  the  subjoined  table  may  not 
exactly  correspond  with  those  obtained 
from  similar  drugs,  treated  in  the  same 
way,  by  other  experimentalists,  and  if 
compared  together  would  lead  to  erro- 
neous conclusions;  but,  in  making  my 
own  comparative  experiments,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  obviate  this  source  of 
fallacy,  by  comparing  together  the  re- 
sults obtained  from  different  portions  of 
the  same  parcels  of  the  respective  drugs 
only,  and  not  of  different  parcels.  The 
drugs  were  for  the  most  part  of  good 
ordinary  quality.  The  spiritus  tenuior 
had  a  specific  gravity  of  0'92U,  and  the 
spiritus  rectificatus  0-838,  at  62'='.  The 
materials  were  put  together  in  the  pro- 
portions, and  uniform  states  of  dryness 
and  aggregation,  as  they  are  directed 
to  be  in  the  London  Pharmacopceia; 
the  quantity  of  each  macerated  was 
almost  equally  small,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  the  same.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  evaporation,  and 
several  comparative  experiments  were 
made  with  the  different  substances 
named  on  the  table  before  the  results 
were  considered  to  be  accurate. 

The  process  was  supposed  to  have 
been  completed  as  soon  as  the  tincture 
had  ceased  to  acquire  weight ;  and  its 
specific  gravity,  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  the  weight  of  hard  extract,  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  one  fluid  drachm 
of  it  in  an  American  oven,  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  230*^,  was  considered  a 
measure  of  its  strength,  in  reference  at 
least  to  substances  not  volatile  at  that 
temperature. 

But  the  specific  gravity,  taken  alone, 
could  not  always  be  depended  on,  since, 
independent  of  the  presence  of  active 
ingredients  in  the  drugs,  it  varied  much 
more  with  the  quantity  of  water  in 
them,  and  their  states  of  dryness. 

It  varied  also  with  the  degree  of 
force  applied  to  express  the  last  por- 
tions of  tincture  from  the  bag;  and,  in 
general,  when  the  residue  was  abun- 
dant, the  specific  gravity  of  the  ex- 
pressed tincture  was  heavier  than,  that 
of  the  drained  tincture  ;  but  the  quan- 
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TABLE  showing  the  results  of  experiments  performed  on  the  Officinal  Tinctures 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia;  with  the  object  of  tompari'ig  the  efficiency 
of  the  process  of  maceration  with  the  mediate  contact  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed, or  of  the  bag  process ;  with  that  of  maceration  with  their  direct 
contact,  or  of  the  ordinary  process. 


Name  ©f  Tinctures. 


Tinctura  Aloes    1 
"        2 

3 
"  4 
"        5 

6 

Tinct.AloesComp. 
Tinct.  Assafoetidae 


Tinctura    Balsami 
Tolutani      ,     . 

it  a 

Tinctura  Calumbse 

((  a 

Tinct.  Cascarillae 

Tinctura  Catechu 

Tinctura  Cinchonse 

Pallidse  .     .     . 


Tinctura  Conii     . 
Tinctura  Digitalis 

Tinctura  Gnaiaci  . 

Tinct.  Hyoscyami 
<<  II 

Tinctura  Jalapee  1 

2 

"  "       3 

II  <i       4 

Tinctura  Kiho 


Tinctura  Lupuli  I 

"  ..       2 

"       3 

<<       4 

Tinctura  Myrrhtel 
..       2 

"       3 
<•       4 


Time  of  Macera- 
tion in  days 


Direct.  Mediate 


14 


14 


3 
2 
3 

10 

10 


7 
14 


14 


14 
14 


20 
182 


Maximum 
Sp.  Grav. 
at  62°  of 

each 
Tincture 


3 
3 
4 
U 


H 

I 

1 


0-994 
0-990 

0-996 
0-999 
0-980 
0-980 

0-893 

0-864 
0-8C0 
0-8602 
0-8608 

0-856 
0-856 
0-925 
0-925 
0-926 
0-926 
0-949 

0-945 
0-945 
0-939 
0-938 
0-933 
0-933 

0-934 
0-934 

0-883 

0-9.33 

0-9.33 

0-941 

0-941 

0-940 

0-940 

0-874 

0-874 

0-880 

0-882 

0-933 

0-934 

0-932 

0-933 

0  8430 

0-8430 

0-8451 

0-8420 


Weij^ht  of 

Hard 

Extract 

from 

fSJ.of 

each 

Tincture. 


grains. 

2-85 


4-4 
1-45 


4-8 
3-75 

4-0 


2-85 
0-35 


0-55 
0-55 


3-2 
2-9 
2-8 
1-6 


2-35 

1-9 
1-9 
4-0 

2-1 


4-0 
4-3 
4-5 
1-7 
1-7 


1-20 
1-27 
0-80 


(made  with  bad  liquorice  and 
diluted  spirits,  weaker  than 
spiritus  tenuior. 
I,  made     with    good    liquorice, 
i     ditto,  ditto. 
J  made  without  liquorice,  ditto^ 

<  ditto. 

fmade  without  crocus,  and  with 

\      the  tinctura  of  myrrha,  sp. 

(      gr.  0-841. 

( made  with  two  portions  of  one 

I     kind  of  assafcetida. 

(made  with  one  portion  of  the 

i     same  kind  as  the  above. 

(made  with  two  portions  of  the 

(     same  parcel. 

J  made   with  the  same  kind  of 

<  calumba. 

fmade   with  the  same  kind  of 
i      cascarilla. 
made  without  cinnamon. 

^made  with  one  kind  of  pale 

(      cinchona. 

( made  with  another  kind  of  pale 

c     cinchona. 

(made  with  leaves  picked,  crisp, 

i     greyish  green,  and  odorous. 

(made  with  leaves cauline.picked, 
crisp,  greyish  green,  and 
odorous. 

made  witli  bad  guaiacum. 
( made  with  picked  leaves,  crisp, 
(  greyish  green,  and  odorous, 
(made  with  tiie  same  kind  of 
i  jalap,  according  to  P.  Lond. 
f  made  with  half  the  proportion 
I  of  jalaj)  directed  in  P.  Lond. 
5  made  with  two  portions  of  one 
i     kind  of  kino. 

made  with  another  kind  of  kino. 

made  with  a  third  kind  of  kino. 
( made  with  two  portions  of  one 
i      kind  of  hop. 
5  made    with    two    portions    of 

<  another  kind  of  hop. 

(  made  with  two  portions  of  one 
(      kind  of  indifferent  myrrha. 
5  made  with  two  portions  of  one 

<  kind  of  best  myrrha. 
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Table — continued. 


Tinctura  Opii 

<<         it 

I 

14 

— 

0-938 

2-25 

<;  made  with  two  portions  of  one 

2 

— 

5 

0-937 

2-00 

)      kind  of  opium. 

3 

6 

— 

0-93.9 

— 

S  made    with    one    portion    of 

(1         II 

4 



6 

0-939 

2-8 

i      another  kind  of  opium. 

TRiictura  Scillse 

1 

14 

— 

0-958 

5-35 

5  made,  with  two  portions  of  one 
I      kind  of  squill. 

<<           It 

2 

10 



0-955 

4-85 

<i           11 

3 

8 



0-954 

4-00- 

5  made  with  one  portion  of 
c      another  kind  of  squill. 

II           II 

4 



8 

0-954 

— 

<<           11 
<t          II 

5 
6 
7 

10 

10 

0-961 
0-961 
0-956 

5-45 
5-50 

/made  with  two  portions  of  the 

same  kind  of  squill  as  Nos. 

j      3  and  4,  but  more  dried,  and 

"— 

5 

\     at  a  subsequent  period. 

li           II 

8 



12 

0-956 

4-9 

made  with  another  kind  of  squill. 

Tinct.  Valerianse 

~ 

2 

0-932 

1-2 

tity  of  hard  extract  did  not  always  vary 
in  the  same  proportion,  nor  was  the 
specific  gravity  invariably  augmented 
Ly  pressure. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  preceding 
remarks  to  point  out  the  chief  precau- 
tions which  seem  requisite  to  insure  an 
uniformity  in  the  results  obtained  by 
macerating  substances  suspended  in 
spirit,  and  I  trust  they  will  serve  to 
invite  the  attention  of  experienced 
pharmaceutists  to  the  subject.  The 
observations  which  follow  the  above 
table  are  of  a  more  particular  cha- 
racter, and  are  intended  to  point 
out  the  events  which  occurred  in  mak- 
ing the  tinctures  named  on  it  with 
small  quantities  of  the  requisite  ingre- 
dients. The  same  observations,  so  far 
as  my  experience  allows  me  to  form  an 
opinion,  will  apply  correctly  to  the 
preparation  of  similar  tinctures  made 
with  large  quantities  ;  but  having  hi- 
therto made  only  a  few  experiments  on 
very  large  quantities,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  notice  their  results  in  detail 
in  my  present  communication. 
[To  be  continued.] 


ON  THE 

PRESENCE     OF    TUBERCLES    IN 

DIFFERENT  ORGANS. 

Tramlated  for  the  Medical  Gazette*. 

The  following  results,  obtained  by  M. 
Cless,  of  Stutgard,  from  the  examina- 
tion of  upwards  of  160  bodies  affected 
with  tubercular  disease,  are  interesting 
as  shewing  the  comparative  frequency 
with  which  different  organs  and  parts 
become  the  seat  of  tubercular  deposit ; 
they  are  also  especially  valuable  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  observa- 

*  Gazette  M^dicale,  Jan.  1845. 


tions  of  M.  Louis,  Barthez  and  Rilliet, 
and  others,  most  of  which  they  coufirm 
by  additional  evidence. 

In  152  autopsies  of  adults  affected 
with  tubercles,  M.  Cless  found  the 
lungs  free  from  tubercles  six  times. 
In  two  of  these  six  cases  the  peri- 
toneum was  sprinkled  with  tubercular 
granulations ;  in  one  the  pulmonary 
and  costal  pleura  of  the  right  side  were 
affected  ;  in  one  the  bronchial  glands, 
mesentery,  and  lower  part  of  the 
ileum,  were  the  seat  of  the  tubercular 
disease.  In  the  5th  case  the  two 
pleuraj  and  the  peritoneum  were  sprin- 
kled over  with  tubercles  of  various 
sizes,  from  millet-seeds  to  peas,  densely 
packed  together ;  there  was  also  tuber- 
culous matter  in  the  glands  of  the  neck 
and  chest,  liver  and  spleen ;  the  lungs, 
compressed  by  effusion  into  the  pleural 
cavities,  were  perfectly  free  from  tuber- 
cles. In  the  6th  case  there  was  tu- 
berculous matter  in  the  bronchial 
glands.  In  21  autopsies  of  children, 
he  only  found  the  lungs  free  from 
tubercles  once  ;  this  was  in  a  boy  II 
years  of  age,  who,  besides  a  con- 
siderable serous  effusion  into  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  had  two  large 
masses  of  tubercle  in  the  cerebellum, 
many  small  ones  on  the  surface  of  the 
liver,  and  caries  of  the  vertebric. 

In  146  adults  affected  with  tubercles 
in  the  lungs,  there  were  only  35  in 
whom  the  disease  was  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  lungs ;  in  the  remain- 
ing 111,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
whole,  the  disease  had  extended  to 
other  organs.  In  children,  the  propor- 
tion in  which  the  deposit  of  tubercles 
is  limited  to  the  lungs  is  smaller  than 
in  adults,  M.  Cless  finding  only  three 
cases  out  of  twenty  in  which  all  other 
organs  were  free.    Barthez  and  Rilliet* 

*  Maladies  des  Enfans,  torn.  iii.  p.  49. 
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State  the  proportion  to  be  23  to  2fi9. 
In  166  cases  (adults  and  children)  of 
tubercular  deposit  in  the  lun<rs,  there 
were  onlj^  thirteen  in  which  the 
disease  was  confined  to  one  lung ;  of 
these  in  ten  cases  it  was  the  right  lung, 
in  three  the  left :  it  is  true  that  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases  the  disease 
had  not  advanced  very  far.  When 
both  lungs  were  affected,  the  right  was 
usually  the  most  diseased,  the  propor- 
tion being  45  to  30 ;  this  result  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  observations  of 
Louis  and  others.  In  146  adults,  in 
whom  the  lungs  were  diseased,  vomicae 
were  found  lO.'J  times,  there  being  none 
in  the  other  41  cases ;  in  children,  the 
proportion  in  which  vomicae  existed 
was  smaller,  there  being  only  nine  cases 
out  of  twenty  in  which  they  were 
found;  usually,  the  younger  the  child 
is  the  less  frequent  is  the  occurrence  of 
vomicae ;  the  very  young  ones  most 
commonly  sink  under  an  acute  tuber- 
culization which  causes  death  before 
passing  on  to  suppuration ;  moreover, 
young  children  are  frequently  carried 
off  by  other  diseases  superadded  to  the 
tubercular  deposit,  such  as  acute  hy- 
drocephalus, &c.  Out  of  166  cases, 
pneumothorax,  from  rupture  of  a 
vomica,  was  noted  as  occurring  four 
times,  twice  in  the  right  lung,  twice  in 
the  left.  M.  Cless  relates  two  excep- 
tions to  the  established  rule  that  the 
usual  seat  of  tubercles  is  at  the  summit 
of  the  lungs;  in  these  two  cases  the 
disease  affected  tlie  lower  lobe  espe- 
cially, and  in  one  there  even  existed  a 
vomica. 

Tiiherclea  in  hnmchial  (/lands. — 
M.  Cless  never  found  the  bronchial 
glands  in  children  affected  with  tuber- 
cular deposit  without  the  existence  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  also.  These 
glands  were  not  always  examined  in 
adults. 

Pleura. — In  13  adults  and  1  child 
there  were  tubercles  in  the  pleura.  In 
1  the  pleura  alone  was  strewed  over 
with  plates  of  tuberculous  matter,  the 
parenchyma  of  the  lungs  being  healthy  ; 
in  anotiier  case,  in  which  the  lungs 
were  equally  healthy,  there  were  tuber- 
cles in  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  and 
bronchial  glands.  In  three  other  cases 
the  pleura  and  peritoneum  were  covered 
with  tubercles,  and  there  was  a  small 
quantity  in  the  lungs.  Three  times 
tubercles  of  the  pleura  accompanied  an 
ordinary  pulmonary  phthisis;  and  six 
times  the  tuberculization  was  general. 


The  patients,  of  whom  1 1  were  males, 
and  2  females,  had  the  following  ages : 
6  were  between  20  and  30,  5  between 
30  and  40,  1  at  42,  1  at  59,  and  1  child 
aged  10. 

Peritoneum. — In  16  adults  and  4 
children,  the  tubercles  were  limited  to 
the  peritoneum  eight  times;  they  pre- 
dominated over  those  in  the  lungs  six 
times,  and  in  six  other  cases  the  dis- 
ease was  general.  The  four  children 
were  between  six  months  and  10  years 
of  age.  Among  the  adults,  11  were 
males  and  5  females ;  2  were  under  20 
vears  of  age,  5  were  between  20  and 
i29,  5  between  30  and  39,  2  between  40 
and  49,  and  2  between  50  and  59. 
The  tubercles  were  in  no  part  so  nume- 
rous as  in  the  peritoneum,  the  whole 
surface  of  which  was  sometimes  covered 
with  them  ;  and,  according  to  M.  Cless, 
they  frequently  ofler,  in  this  part,  a 
peculiarity  which  is  not  found  in  the 
tubercles  deposited  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  that  is,  a  black  areola  surrounding 
their  base,  probably  from  the  existence 
of  a  black  material  in  the  capillary 
vessels.  Once  only  did  M.  Cless  find 
the  mesenteric  glands  affected  with 
tubercles  coincidently  with  their  oc- 
currence in  the  peritoneum. 

Pericardium.  —  In  one  individual 
only,  whose  lungs,  pleura,  bronchial 
glands,  and  spleen,  contained  tubercles, 
were  there  found  any  in  the  pericar- 
dium ;  and  in  this  case  they  were  scat- 
tered over  its  whole  surface. 

Intestines. — In  152  adults  affected 
with  tubercles,  the  small  intestines 
were  afl'ected  83  times,  and  the  large 
intestine  37  times  ;  and  in  21  children 
the  small  intestines  were  affected  seven 
times,  the  large  ones  only  once.  Never 
were  there  found  tubercles  in  the  intes- 
tines without  there  being  some  also  in 
other  organs.  Between  the  ages  of  20 
and  .30,  the  intestines  were  most  fre- 
quently found  diseased. 

Mesenteric  y  lands.  —  Among  152 
adults  .32  had  tubercles  in  the  mesen- 
teric glands  ;  7  out  of  21  children  also 
had  the  mesenteric  glands  affected 
with  tubercles.  In  all  the  cases  tuber- 
cles were  found  in  other  organs. 

Liver. — Once  in  an  adult,  twice  in 
children  ;  other  organs  were  affected. 
Spleen. — 4  adults  and  12  children  ; 
always  with  tubercles  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  In  children, the  parenchyma 
of  the  spleen  is  often  quite  invaded  by 
tubercles. 
Kidneys. — 4  adults  and  3  children. 
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Uterus,  fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaries. 
— In  2G  women  who  died  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  tubercles  were  found  in  the 
genital  organs ;  once  in  the  walls  of  the 
uterus,  once  in  the  peritoneal  covering, 
twice  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
uterus,  once  the  whole  substance  of  the 
uterus  was  converted  into  tuberculous 
matter,  twice  the  ovaries  were  the  seat 
of  tubercle,  and  four  times  the  fallo- 
pian tubes  were  filled  with  tubercular 
substance.  The  tubercles  in  the  geni- 
tal organs  were  always  secondary  to 
the  general  tuberculization,  especially 
occurring  where  the  abdominal  viscera 
were  the  seat  of  disease. 

Brain  and  its  membranes. — Of  5 
children  aged  from  8  months  to  II 
years,  in  whom  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  presented  tubercles,  4  died  of 
acute  hydrocephalus.  In  all  there  were 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  ether  organs 
also.  The  tubercular  granulations  had 
always  their  seat  on  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  arachnoid,  between  this 
membrane  and  the  pia  mater,  never 
within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  In 
an  adult  who  died  of  acute  hydro- 
cephalus, there  were  found,  besides  a 
large  quantity  of  limpid  serum  in  the 
ventricles,  pus  and  many  tubercular 
granulations  between  the  arachnoid 
and  pia  mater,  tubercles  in  the  lungs 
and  pleura,  and  in  Peyer's  glands.  In 
27  children  who  died  from  tubercles, 
four  had  tubercles  in  the  brain,  as  also 
in  other  organs;  M.  Cless  never  found 
any  in  the  brain  of  adults.  Besides  in 
the  mesenteric  and  bronchial  glands, 
M.  Cless  found  tubercles  in  the  glands 
of  the  neck  in  five  adults  and  one  child ; 
he  has  also  found  them  in  the  pelvic 
and  other  lymphatic  glands ;  but  in  all 
cases  tubercles  were  found  in  other 
organs  also.  Twice  he  found  tubercles 
in  the  muscles,  six  times  in  bones,  and 
once  in  an  articulation  alone. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  MEDICAL  LITERATURE. 

Philemon  Holland,  Doctor  of  Physic, 
who  died  in  his  85th  year,  February  9t.h, 
1636,  wrote  the  following  epigram  on  his 
having  written  a  large  folio,  with  a  single 
pea : — 

With  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill ; 
A  pen  it  was  when  it  I  took, 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  still. 

On  which  Dr.  Fuller  observes,  that  "  he 
must  have  leaned  very  lightly  on  the  nib 
thereof,  though  weighty  enough  in  another 
sense." 


OBSERVATIONS  and  EXPERIMENTS 

ox  THE 

RAPIDITY    OF    THE    PASSAGE    OP 

SOME  FOREIGN  SUBSTANCES 

THROUGH  THE  KIDNIES, 

and  on  some  points  connected  with 
the  excretion  of  the  urine. 

By  John  E.  Erichsen,  F.R.C.S. 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  &c.  &c. 

[Concluded  from  p.  363.] 

The  next  class  of  substances  experi- 
mented on  were  vegetable  infusions. 
On  account  of  the  great  diflUculty  that 
I  had  in  persuading  Furley  to  swallow 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  infusions 
for  the  purposes  of  experiment,  this 
series  is  much  more  limited  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

It  will  be  needless  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  experiments,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  may  be  learnt  at  a 
glance  to  the  accompanying  table. 
The  only  inference  deducible  from 
them  would  appear  to  be  that  vegetable 
substances  require  a  much  greater 
average  time  for  their  passage  through 
the  system  than  prussiate  of  potass.  Like 
that  salt,  the  rapidity  of  their  trans- 
mission from  the  stomach  to  the  blood, 
and  their  secretion  from  this  by  the 
kidnics,  depends,  in  all  probability,  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  condition  of 
the  digestive  process  at  the  time  they 
are  taken.  Thus,  in  Experiments  15 
and  18,  the  madder  and  logwood  taken 
at  a  time  when  the  digestion  of  the  last 
meal  must  have  been  completed,  made 
their  appearance  in  the  urine  more 
rapidly  than  the  other  substances,  which 
were  swallowed  sooner  after  meals. 

The  next  series  of  experiments  was 
made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
how  soon  the  mine  would  become 
alkaline  after  the  administration  of 
some  of  the  salts  of  the  fixed  alkalies. 
In  performing  these  experiments  it 
was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
citrates  and  tartrates  of  potass  and  soda, 
for  no  persuasion  could  induce  Furley 
to  take  the  carbonates  of  these  alkalies, 
or  the  Liquor  Potassa?,  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  experiment. 

Exp.  19. — Dined  at  1  p.m.  on  bread 
and  butter.  At  3h.  34m.  drank  a  solu- 
tion of  5ij.  of  Bicarbonate  of  Soda, 
saturated  with  lemon-j  nice,  in  a  tumbler 
of  water.    At  *he  time  of  taking  the 
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TABLE  II. — Experiments  with  Vegetable  Substances. 


Number 

1                 1 
When  first  When  last 

of 

Substance  Taken.        appeared 
in  Urine. 

1 

Meal 

Nature  of  last  Meal. 

Experiment. 

Taken. 

11 

Infusion  of  Galls 

3C  min. 

2^  hours 

Bread,  meat,  and  potatoes 

12 

Infusion  of  Galls 

33     " 

I*     " 

Bread  and  butter,  and  coffee 

13 

Infusion  of  Galls 

30     " 

H    " 

Bread  and  butter,  and  tea 

14 

Infusion  of  Rhubarb 

22     " 

2i     " 

Potatoes  and  dripping 

15 

Infusion  of  Madder 

16     " 

H    " 

Bread  and  dripping 

16 

Infusion  of  Uva  Ursi 

35     " 

H    " 

Bread  and  butter,  and  tea 

17 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb 

31     " 

2i     " 

Liver  and  bacon,  and  bread 

18 

Decoct,  of  Logwood 

19     " 

ii     " 

Bread  and  butter,  and  tea. 

mixture,  the  urine  was  very  acid,  red- 
dening litmus  paper  strongly,  and  was 
flowing  at  the  rate  of  three  drops  per 
minute.  Five  minutes  after  taking  the 
Citrate  of  Soda,  the  flow  of  urine  had 
increased  to  nine  drops  per  minute ; 
and  at  the  28th  minute  it  became  sud- 
denly and  most  distinctly  alkaline, 
browning  turmeric  paper  strongly.  The 
urine  was  now  flowing  at  the  rate  of 
14  drops  per  minute. 

On  the  following  day,  at  about  7  p.m. 
the  urine  was  again  examined.  It  was 
still  very  strongly  alkaline,  and  was 
passing  away  at  the  rate  of  16  or  18 
drops  per  minute ;  and  occasionally, 
from  the  left  ureter,  in  a  small  stream. 
The  patient  says  that  it  has  done  so  all 
day.  The  urine  was  examined  twice 
a  day,  and  continued  alkaline  until  the 
fourth  day,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
sixth  day  that  it  had  recovered  its  usual 
acid  reaction. 

Exp.  20. — 7  p.m. — Dined  five  hours 
ago  on  potatoes  and  fresh  herrings. 
The  urine,  which  is  distinctly  acid,  is 
passing  at  the  rate  of  three  drops  per 
minute.  He  now  took  5ijss.  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potass,  saturated  with  lemon - 
juice,  and  dissolved  in  a  tumblerful  of 
water.  In  forty  minutes  the  urine  be- 
came distinctly  alkahnc,  but  its  quan- 
tity did  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
increased.  The  urine  was  examined 
as  before  twice  a  day,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  fourth  day  that  it  had  reco- 
vered its  acidity. 

Exp.  21.— 6  30  p.m.— Has  not  taken 
anything  except  bread  during  tiie  day. 
Urine  strongly  acid  ;  (lows  at  the  rate 
of  four  drops  per  minute.  At  .3(3  minutes 
after  0,  drank  a  solution  of  5].  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  saturated  \\h\\  tartaric 
acid,  in  a  tumblerful  of  water.  In 
29  minutes  the  mine  became  neutral, 
and  at  the  34th  minute  after  taking  the 


salt  it  became  very  distinctly  alka- 
line. At  the  same  time  the  rapidity 
of  the  flow  had  increased  to  14  or  16 
drops  per  minute. 

Exp.  22. — At  5  p.m.  dined  on  liver, 
bacon,  bread,  and  potatoes.  Did  not 
drink  anything  at  his  dinner,  but  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  took  half 
a  pint  of  water.  At  7h.  5m.  drank  a 
solution  of  3j.  of  bicarbonate  soda, 
saturated  with  tartaric  acid,  in  a  tum- 
blerful of  water.  At  this  time,  the 
urine,  which  was  acid,  was  passing  at 
the  rate  of  from  three  to  four  drops  per 
minute. 

At  the  forty-seventh  minute  it  was 
distinctly  alkaline,  and  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  drops  escaped  in  the  minute. 

In  these  experiments,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  citrates  and  tartrates 
were  decomposed  in  the  system,  and 
the  urine  rendered  alkaline,  varied 
very  considerably :  in  one  case  (Exp.  1 9), 
twenty-eight  minutes  were  required  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  change  ;  in. 
another  (Exp.  22)  forty-seven  minutes, 
and  ill  the  remaining  two  instances, 
thirty-four  and  forty  minutes  were  re- 
spectively required.  The  experiments 
were,  for  the  reasons  already  men- 
tioned, not  suflUciently  numerous  to 
render  the  cause  of  this  diflference  very 
apparent. 

The  great  and  rapid  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  urine  secreted  after  the 
salts  of  soda  has  been  taken  was  very 
striking,  and  well  exhibits  the  diu- 
retic properties  of  that  alkali.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fnct,  that,  after  the  citrate 
of  potass  had  been  taken,  the  quantity 
of  the  urine  did  not  appear  to  be  much 
augmented,  altliough  it  was  rendered 
distinctly  alkaline.  1  do  not  wish  to  lay 
any  stress  u])on  this  fact,  as  it  was  a 
solitary  one,  but  simply  content  myself 
with  directing  attention  to  it. 
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In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the 
subject  I  may  relate  the  following  ex- 
periment. 

Exp.  23. — 7  p.m.— Dined  about  four 
hours  and  a  half  ago  ;  urine  acid,  pass- 
ing off  at  the  rate  of  five  drops  per  mi- 
nute. He  now  put  his  feet  and  legs 
into  a  pailful  of  tepid  water,  in  which 
three  ounces  of  acetate  of  potass  had 
been  dissolved.  The  water  reached 
nearly  as  far  as  the  knees.  After  the 
immersion  had  been  continued  for  67 
minutes,  the  urine  became  distinctly 
alkaline,  and  the  quantity  had  increased 
to  eight  drops  per  minute. 

I  have  performed  similar  experiments 
with  the  tartrates  and  citrates  of  soda 
and  potass,  but  never  found  any 
change  produced  in  the  reaction  of  the 
urine,  although  the  immersion  of  the 
legs  was  continued  for  more  than  two 
hours. 

In  an  experiment  of  the  same  kind, 
performed  with  the  prussiate  of  potass, 
none  of  the  salt  could  be  detected  in 
the  urine,  though  the  legs  had  been 
immersed  in  a  pailful  of  tepid  water, 
cantaining  three  ounces  of  it  in  solu- 
tion, for  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half. 

The  influence  of  digestion  on  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  secretion  of  the  urine  was 
well  marked  in  many  of  the  observa- 
tions that  I  made  on  the  boy  Furley. 
The  effects  were  uniformly  as  follows. 
For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  mi- 
nutes after  a  meal,  the  secretion  of  urine 
was  much  diminished,  and  occasion- 
ally ceased  entirely  for  a  few  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  it  began  again 
with  increased  rapidity,  and  continued 
in  larger  amount  than  usual  until  the 
digestive  process  was  completed,  by 
which  time  it  had  generally  fallen  to 
its  ordinary  standard.  This  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  the  secretion  occurred 
equally  whether  drink  was  taken  at 
the  meal  or  not,  though  of  course  not 
to  the  same  extent,  or  so  rapidly,  when 
solid  food  only  was  taken.  The  fol- 
lowing observations,  selected  at  random 
from  amongst  many  others,  will  serve 
as  a  good  illustration  of  these  remarks. 

Exp.  24.— At  2  p.m.  dined  heartily 
on  mutton,  potatoes,  cabbage,  and 
bread,  but  without  any  drink.  Imme- 
diately before  his  dinner,  the  Airine  was 
passing  at  the  rate  of  four  drops  per 
minute.  At  2h.  15m.  immediately  after 
he  had  finished  his  dinner,  the  urine 
was  passing  much  more  slowly,  only 
five  drops  escaping  in  three  minutes. 


At  2h.  25m.  4  drops  escaped  in  aminute 
2h.30m.  10     " 


2h.  35m. 
2h.  40m. 
2h.  45m. 
2h.  50m. 
2h.  55m. 
4h.  30m. 
5h. 

6h.  30ra. 
7h.  P.M. 


About  the  average  rate  of  excretion. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 
urinary  secretion  during,  and  imme- 
diately after  violent  exercise,  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  two  following  obser- 
vations. 

Exp.  25.— 6h.  45m.  p.m. — Dined  on 
bread  and  fish  five  hours  ago.  Since 
then  he  has  walked  six  or  seven  miles, 
and  has  not  eaten  or  drank  anything. 
The  urine,  which  is  very  acid,  is  now 
passing  at  the  rate  of  from  six  to  seven 
drops  per  minute ;  fully  double  the 
quantity  ordinarily  secreted  in  that 
time.  As  the  dinner  was  a  light  one, 
and  must  have  been  long  since  di- 
gested, this  must  depend  on  the  exercise 
that  he  has  just  taken. 

Exp.  26. — 7h.  15m.  p.m. — Ate  some 
bread  and  cheese  at  about  4  p.m.  Has 
not  drank  anything  since  1 1  a.m.,  when 
he  had  some  water.  Has  just  returned 
from  a  walk  from  St.  Giles's  to  Ham- 
mersmith and  back,  a  distance  of  at 
least  eight  or  nine  miles.  The  urine 
is  escaping  at  the  rate  of  seven  drops 
per  minute,  and  is  very  acid.  On  re- 
maining quiet  for  about  an  hour,  the 
quantity  of  the  secretion  fell  to 
three  or  four  drops  per  minute,  shew- 
ing clearly  the  relative  influence  of  a 
state  of  exertion,  and  one  of  rest,  on  the 
elimination  of  this  secretion. 

There  are  several  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  urinary  excretion,  and 
the  influence  of  different  substances 
upon  it,  that  I  had  intended  investi- 
gating. The  pressure  of  other  engage- 
ments, and  the  fact  of  the  boy  Furley 
having  been  obliged  to  enter  a  Union 
workhouse,  where  he  is  not  so  readily 
accessible  as  he  formerly  was,  have, 
however,  compelled  me  to  relinquish 
my  original  intention,  and  to  present 
the  observations  that  I  have  made  upon 
him  to  the  profession,  in  a  less  com- 
plete form  than  I  had  hoped  to  have 
done. 
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HINTS  ON  THE  MODE  OF  REPORT- 
ING CASES. 
(From  a  Correspondent.) 

Second  onlj'  to  the  faculty  of  storing 
the  mind  with  substantial  information, 
is  the  power  of  arranging  that  know- 
ledge, systematising  it,  and  rendering 
it  easily  available ;  in  keeping  the 
riches  of  the  intellect,  not  heaped  in 
bulky  ingots  of  the  precious  metal,  too 
weighty  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
disbursement  and  exchange,  but  in  the 
more  tangible  form  of  the  current  coin, 
with  which  the  largest  as  well  as  the 
most  trifling  demands  of  every-day  ex- 
penditure can  be  readily  defrayed. 
This  certainly  holds  good  with  regard 
to  medical  science  and  medical  men. 
In  all  times,  our  universities  and  hos- 
pitals have  produced  scholars  of  the 
most  retentive  memory  and  the  deepest 
learning,  to  whom  all  the  details  of 
medical  science  (the  theoretical  parts 
of  it,  at  all  events,  and  often  much  of 
the  practical)  have  been  as  familiar  as 
a  daily-repeated  lesson,  who  still,  with 
all  their  learning,  and  all  their  expe- 
rience, have  proved,  in  teaching  and  in 
prescribing,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  the 
useful  and  practical  purposes  to  which 
a  knowledge  of  disease  can  be  turned, 
miserably  incompetent.  They  arc  men, 
in  the  dark  receptacles  of  whose  minds 
every  ray  of  light  is  absorbed  without 
being  allowed  to  reflect  the  minutest 
scintilla;  either  dullards  within  whose 
brains  ideas  become  engulphed,  as  in  a 
quicksand,  never  again  to  appear  upon 
the  surface,unless,perhaps,to  be  thrown 
up  in  broken  fragments — "  rari  nantes 
in  gurgite  vasto" — on  the  occasion  of 
some  unusual  agitation  or  confusion, 
or  "  mercurial  pedants,"  into  whose 
ears,  the  flood  of  knowledge  enters  in  a 
pure  stream  only  to  undergo  decom- 
posing fermentation  within,  and  then 
to  escape  from  their  lips  in  dark  and 
turbid  volumes.     The  naturally  great 

})0wer6  of  such  men  are  rendered  use- 
ess,  chiefly  from  their  being  deficient 
in  the  faculty  of  generalizing  and  of 
arranging  their  ideas.  Of  all  this  the 
medical  man,  who  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  scanty  leisure  he  can  call 
his  own  in  endeavouring  to  gain  useful 
and  practical  information  from  the 
writings  of  others,  becomes  unplea- 
santly aware,  at  the  expense  of  his 
temper  and  of  his  time.     He  takes  up 


a  book,  a  paper,  or  a  case,  with  an 
attractive  title,  by  some  man  whose 
known  experience  or  position  he  con- 
ceives to  be  in  some  measure  a  guarantee 
for  the  value  of  his  work;  and,  after  toil- 
ing for  hours  to  unravel  its  obscurities, 
he  is  at  length  obliged  to  lay  it  aside — 
vituperating  against  the  dull-minded 
Theban  who  wrote  it — without  having 
gained  a  clear  idea  upon  one  single 
fact,  and  with  much  of  his  previous 
good  knowledge  upon  the  subject  so  dis- 
arranged that  his  mind  requires  a 
thorough  rest  to  enable  its  faculties  to 
recover  from  their  confusion.  This 
absurd  obscurit)-  is  often  displayed  to 
the  utmost  in  the  details  of  cases  which 
are  offered  to  the  profession.  It  may 
sometimes  happen  that  a  really  well- 
informed  man,  from  want  of  leisure, 
relates  his  cases  in  a  slovenly  and  con- 
fused manner;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  probable  that  every  person  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  casting  together  in  his 
reports  all  kinds  of  disconnected  facts 
and  discordant  symptoms,  thereby 
proves  that  he  is  totally  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  disease  which  he 
has  been  attending,  and  therefore  quite 
incompetent  to  treat  it  in  a  systematic 
and  rational  manner.  While  standing 
by  the  bed-side,  the  sensible  physician 
always  places  the  whole  of  the  facts  of 
the  patient's  case  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  exact  correlation  with  each  other ; 
he  feels  that  his  train  of  reasoning 
must  be  connected  and  definite,  and  if 
it  is  broken,  he  is  at  once  at  fault,  and 
dares  not  act  until  he  has  reassured 
himself  by  farther  inquiry  and  thought; 
such  a  man  is  as  incapable  of  delibe- 
rately giving  an  incoherent  statement 
of  a  case,  as  an  incompetent  observer 
is  of  furnishing  an  accurate  and  satis- 
factory one. 

The  jumble  of  symptoms,  theories, 
facts,  suggestions,  and  rodomontade, 
which  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
published  reports  of  medical  cases, 
would  be  quite  laughable  if  the  subject 
were  not  of  so  grave  a  kind.  In  these 
productions  the  style  of  a  learned  con- 
temporary of  the  writer's  own  is  often 
rivalled.  Upon  one  occasion  this  gen- 
tleman, in  concluding  his  general 
introductory  remarks  upon  an  ordinary 
case,  wrote  thus  of  his  patient: — "  He 
is  a  sensible  man,  a  judicious  father, 
and  has  always  kept  himself  clean  !" 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  doing 
away  with   absurdities  of  this   kind, 
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"  quae  ipse  miserrimus  vidit,"  and  by 
which  he  has  often  been  annoyed,  the 
writer  has  endeavoured  to  throw  to- 
gethei"  a  few  practical  hints  upon  the 
manner  of  reporting  cases,  which  he 
begs  to  submit  to  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  tine  Gazette. 

The  narrative  of  the  case  should  be 
given  in  the  form  of  a  clear  and  simple 
detail,  comprising  the  patient's  age, 
occupation,  temperament,  hereditary 
predispositions  to  disease,  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  habits,  with  the  previous 
history  of  his  complaint,  including  its 
symptoms  and  the  treatment  which  has 
been  employed  for  its  relief.  His  con- 
dition, when  visited,  should  be  stated 
minutely,  from  his  own  expressions, 
and  from  the  indications  of  disease 
which  the  reporter  has  observed.  Un- 
less the  disease  be  a  rare  one,  or  extremely 
difficult  of  diagnosis,  it  is  not  always 
requisite  to  give  the  whole  train  of 
inquiries  which  has  led  to  its  detection, 
a  clear  detail  of  all  the  important 
symptoms  will  be  sufficient;  but  if  the 
case  be  of  an  obscure  nature,  requiring 
much  ingenuity  to  unravel  it,  then  the 
whole  course  of  examination  may  be 
stated  in  the  order  in  which  it  has 
been  made  :  the  method  of  doing  this 
is  generally  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  a 
medical  man's  ability.  The  whole  of 
the  main  facts  ought  to  combine  to 
develop  the  true  nature  of  the  disease, 
while  any  others  that  may  be  noticed 
should  have  some  direct  and  evident 
bearing  upon  it ;  all  inconsequential 
statements  ought  to  be  altogether 
omitted.  A  detail  of  the  treatment, 
and  of  the  general  progress  of  the  case, 
will  follow  next.  These  are  points  in 
which  many  reports  might  be  advan- 
tageously curtailed.  ^Vhere  the  power 
of  a  new  remedy  has  to  be  tested,  or 
where  the  disease  is  treated  upon  an 
unusual  plan,  it  will  be  quite  requisite 
to  specify  every  dose  that  is  adminis- 
tered. But  when  the  case  is  merely 
intended  to  illustrate  a  pathological 
question,  a  general  outline  of  the  sys- 
tem of  treatment  adopted  will  suffice  ; 
nothing  can  be  more  vexatious,  for  in- 
stance, than  to  be  told,  in  a  record  of 
malignant  disease  of  the  liver,  the  pre- 
cise number  of  grains  of  Hydrargyrum 
cum  Creta.  that  were  "exhibited;" 
or,  in  a  case  of  broken  head,  to  have 
each  dose  of  Haustus  Catharticus  par- 
ticularly enumerated — except,  in  an  in- 
stance of  the  latter  kind,  to  be  annoyed 


with  unrelentingly  precise  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  healing  observed  at  the 
daily  removal  of  the  dressings. 

When  the  issue  of  the  case  is  fatal, 
the  symptoms  with  which  death  is 
attended  should  be  plainly  given.  A 
good  deal  of  method  is  necessary  in  the 
statement  of  the  post-mortem  appear- 
atices.  It  is  always  most  easy  to  detail 
these  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
revealed  in  the  inspection,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  anatomical  position  of  the 
several  organs  and  of  their  parts. 

Whenever  it  is  found  necessary  to 
make  a  cadaveric  inspection,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  the  whole  of  the  contents 
of  the  three  great  cavities  of  the  body- 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  the 
results  detailed,  completely  but  briefly, 
in  the  record.  If  the  state  of  any  one  of 
the  viscera  be  overlooked,  the  case 
remains  imperfect ;  therefore  the  con- 
dition of  each  organ,  whether  diseased 
or  otherwise,  should  be  alluded  to,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  previously  stated  that 
all  the  parts  have  been  examined,  and 
that  the  organs  to  which  no  allusion  is 
made  were  found  in  a  healthy  condition; 
or  that  the  reporter  was  prevented 
from  examining  the  wholeof  the  organs. 
Unless  this  precaution  is  taken,  the 
reader  will  generally  have  reason  to 
feel  dissatisfied,  and  the  reporter  will 
lose  credit.  For  instance,  a  child  dies 
of  pneumonia,  after  having  suffered 
from  a  slight  exanthem.  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  post-mortem  examination, 
the  state  of  the  lungs  only  is  described  ; 
a  pathologist  reads  this  case,  and,  be- 
lieving the  thoracic  affection  to  have 
been  attendant  upon  scarlatina,  looks 
anxiously  for  an  account  of  the  state 
of  the  kidneys  as  a  confirmation  of  his 
views— but  in  vain.  He  closes  the 
book,  disappointed  at  finding  that 
which  he  expected  would  prove  a  valu- 
able illustration  of  disease  to  be  utterly 
useless,  and  assured  that  the  reporter 
has  evinced  his  ignorance  in  neglecting 
to  ascertain  the  most  important  point 
in  the  case. 

The  following  order  of  statements 
will  usually  be  found  convenient.  The 
number  of  hours  which  have  elapsed 
since  death ;  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  the  general  aspect  and  con- 
dition of  the  body.  The  outward 
appearances  should  be  noticed  briefly 
and  with  especial  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  but  not  upon 
any  mvariable  rule  :    thus  it  would,  of 
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course,  be  as  unnecessary  to  give  the 
length  of  the  corpse,  or  the  measure- 
ment of  the  chest,  in  examining  the 
body  of  a  well -formed  healthy  person 
•who  had  perished  suddenly  from  an 
accident,  as  it  would  be  remiss  to  omit 
these  points  in  a  case  where  death 
resulted  from  disease  superadded  to 
congenital  malformation.  The  exact 
weight  and  measurement  of  organs 
which  at  all  vary  from  the  natural 
bulk,  and  the  precise  quantity  of  nor- 
mal fluid  effusions,  should  be  given 
wherever  it  can  possibly  be  done  : 
"  twice  the  ordinary  size,"  "  capable  of 
admitting  the  thumb,"  and  "a  good 
deal  of  serum,"  are  very  unsatisfactory 
styles  of  expression,  as  different  per- 
sons' ideas  of  the  natural  bulk  of 
organs  vary  almost  as  much  as  do  the 
sizes  of  their  thumbs  ;  and  that  which 
would  be  regarded  as  a  very  large 
effusion  in  some  parts  of  tiie  body 
would  be  thought  of  little  consequence 
in  others,  and  vice  versa ;  some  per- 
sons might  consider  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  serum  a  small  quantity  to  be 
contained  in  the  pericardium,  others 
would  regard  such  an  eflusion  very 
differently,  knowing  that  the  pressure 
even  of  that  amount  of  fluid  upon  a 
greatly  obstructed  lieart  would  probably 
determine  the  fatal  issue  of  the  case. 

The  appearances  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent cavities  may  then  be  detailed  in 
the  following  order. 

Head. — Scalp,  Calvarium, Meninges, 
Cortical  and  Medullary  substance  of  tiie 
Brain,  Ventricles,  Nerves,  Sinuses  and 
Arteries  at  its  base.  Spinal  column. 
Membranes,  Cord,  and  Nerves. 

C'/icsi.— General  Form  of  the  Thorax ; 
State  of  External  Veins,  Larynx  and  its 
Appendages,  Tn-.chea,  Lining  Mem- 
brane of  the  Bronchial  Passages,  Bron- 
chial Glands,  Pleura;,  Substance  of  the 
Xiungs, 

Large  Thoracic  Veins,  Pericardium  ; 
General  Aspect  and  Position  of  the  Heart 
(when  diseased) ;  Contents  of  its  Cavi- 
ties,itsWeight:  Right  Auricle;  Coronary 
Veins,  Auricular  Septum:  Right  Ven- 
tricle ;  Size  of  its  Cavity,  Thickness  and 
degree  of  Firmness  of  its  Walls,  state  of 
itsEndocardium :  Tricuspid  Valve,  Pul- 
monary Artery  (which  should  be  mea- 
sured if  the  heart  or  lungs  be  dis- 
eased) :  Pulmonary  Veins,  Left  Auricle, 
Mitral  Valve:  LeftVentricle;  Thickness 
and  Strength  of  its  Muscular  Tissue, 
Size  of  its  Cavity  :    Sygmoid  Valves, 


Coronary  Arteries,  Measurement  of  the 
Aorta,  State  of  that  Artery  to  its  termi- 
nation (unless  its  lower  portion  be  in- 
volved in  any  remarkable  disease,  then 
it  may  be  described  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  abdomen).  Diaphragm. 

Abdomen. — Parietes ;  general  Condi- 
tion of  the  Peritoneum ;  interior  of  the 
Stomach  and  CEsophagus;  condition  of 
the  Portal  System ;  Liver — appearance 
of  its  Structure,  its  Artery,  Veins,  Ducta, 
and  Gall-bladder  ;  Pancreas  and  its 
duct;  Duodenum;  Small  and  Large  In- 
testines; Mesenteric  Glands  and  general 
Absorbent  System  ;  Spleen  ;  Splenic 
Artery  and  Vein;  Supra  RenalCapsules; 
Kidneys — their  Vessels,  Proper  Tunics, 
Secreting  and  Excreting  portions  ; 
Pelves  ;  Ureters  ;  Bladder,  with  the 
Prostate  and  Urethra  in  the  male; — in 
the  female.  Bladder,  Vagina,  Uterus, 
Uterine  Sinuses  and  Spermatic  Veins, 
OvariesandFallopianTubcSjthelnferior 
Cava,  and  the  Veins  which  supply  it. 

The  above  very  general  sketch  com- 
prises, in  a  systematic  arrangement, 
nearly  all  the  essential  points  which 
it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  in  ordinary 
reports  of  cases.  In  particular  in- 
stances, further  details  will,  of  course, 
be  required,  and  then  the  great  point 
will  be  to  insert  them  at  the  right  place. 

In  the  ReviurkA  whieh  are  appended 
to  the  case,  the  chief  aim  must  be  to 
connect  the  symptoms  wliich  are  re- 
lated as  having  presented  themselves 
during  life  with  the  morbid  appear- 
ances described  in  the  account  of  the 
inspection.  The  writer's  conclusions 
should  be  given  in  as  terse  and  apho- 
ristic a  manner  as  possible,  and  it 
would  be  as  well  not  to  advance  any 
observations  upon  points,  either  of 
treatment  or  pathology,  which  are  not 
suggested  by  the  Jadx  of  the  case, 
or  by  those  of  parallel  instances.  No- 
thing can  add  more  to  the  value  of  a 
rare  case  than  its  correlation  with  a 
strictly  similar  example  of  disease. 
The  symptoms  or  appearances  afforded 
by  a  unique  and  isolated  case  may  be 
set  down  as  the  results  of  accident,  or 
be  attributed  to  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  may  not  present 
themselves  again  ;  but  the  fact  of  even 
one  other  case  of  precisely  parallel 
nature  having  occurred,  affords  a  fair 
presumption,  nay,  often  almost  a  de- 
monstrative jjroof,  that  the  disease 
has  been  the  result  of  a  definite  and 
fixed  pathological  law. 
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In  reports  of  cases,  and  indeed  in  all 
medical  writings,  the  stiile  should  be  as 
simple  and  as  unaffected  as  possible  ; 
matters  of  fact  are  always  most  forcibly 
conveyed  by  the  plainest  words,  in  easy 
sentences,  "free  from  pedantic  techni- 
calities. Tlie  style  generally  adopted 
by  the  best  medical  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  plain  and  almost  severe  as  it 
is,  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  pom- 
pous, heavy,  latinized  mode  of  ex- 
pression which  was  so  much  in  vogue 
a  few  years  since  :  then,  such  expres- 
sions as  "  hydragogues  were  thrown  in 
to  the  extent  of  inducing  hypercathar- 
sis,"  "  the  sputum  indicated  the  pre- 
sence of  pulmonary  disintegration," 
were  thought  remarkably  knowing; 
they  would  now  be  listened  to  with 
general  scorn.  The  use  of  very  hard 
medical  terms  always  lays  the  writer 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  tyro, 
or,  at  all  events,  one  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  his  science  is  extremely 
new.  Practical  men,  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  subjects  they  treat  of, 
describe  them  in  a  plain  and  easy  man- 
ner ;  the  neophyte's  style  is  usually  stiff 
and  inflated.  Seeing  tiie  words  "  Exti- 
spicium  Cadaveris"  at  the  head  of  an 
account  of  some  post-mortem  appear- 
ances would  be  sufficient  to  convince 
any  old  surgeon  that  he  was  about  to 
read  a  detail  of  the  author's  first  essay 
in  morbid  anatomy.  A  familiar  Latin 
or  French  word  is  admissible  here  and 
there  ;  but  the  English  language  con- 
tains enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
words  for  the  expression  of  any  medical 
facts  or  opinions,  however  abstruse. 

X 

ANCIENT  REMEDIES  FOR  EPILEPSY. 

Several  popular  remedies  for  this  disease 
exert  a  powerful  influence  over  it  by  their 
eflFect  on  the  imagination,  as  that  of  the 
hand  of  a  felon  recently  hanged,  applied  to 
the  patient's  brow  while  on  the  scaftbld. 
The  hand  of  a  murderer  applied  while  hang- 
ing from  the  gibbet  is  said  to  be  especially 
efficacious.  For  the  same  purpose,  Pliny 
advised  the  blood  of  a  dying  gladiator  drunk 
warm,  and  Scribonius  Largus  directs  a 
portion  of  his  liver  to  be  eaten.  Aretseus 
prefers  the  raw  heart  of  a  coot  and  the  brain 
of  a  vulture.  The  nail  taken  from  the  arm 
of  a  crucified  malefactor  was  an  efficacious 
amulet,  according  to  Alexander.  Not  two 
ceilturies  since,  the  authentic  remedy  among 
English  physicians  was  the  lichen  which  grew 
on  a  decaying  human  skull ! — Dr.  Moore 
on  the  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  AN 

IMPROVED  APPARATUS  FOR  FRAC- 
TURE OF  THE  LEG. 
invented  by 
Thomas   Atkinson,   M.D. 
Surgeon  to  tlie  Forces;   Member  of  the  Royal 
Colles*  of  Surfjeons  of  London  ;  and  Fellow  of 
the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Dublin,  &c. 

This  apparatus  (wliich  is  remarkably 
simple,  and  can  readily  be  constructed 
by  any  ingenious  mechanic)  consists  of 
tlie  common  double-inclined  plane,  to 
which  is  added  the  foot-board  c,  which 
moves  in  the  upper  and  lower  grooves 
E  and  F,  and  is  acted  upon  by  the 
wooden  screw  D,  which  passes  through 
its  lower  part.  To  the  foot-board  is 
attached  the  quarters  of  a  leather  bus- 
kin, G,  which  is  intended  to  lace  round 
the  foot  and  ankle.  Within  the  buskin 
(as  shown  in  Fig.  2)  is  a  strap,  which 
is  meant  to  give  additional  support  to 
the  foot,  and,  with  the  buskin,  to  secure 
it  more  firmly  to  the  foot-board,  or  to 
be  employed  for  this  })urpose  alone 
when  the  fracture  is  too  low  down  to 
admit  of  the  use  of  the  buskin. 

From  this  description,  and  an  in- 
spection of  the  accompanying  plate, 
the  mode  of  applying  the  apparatus 
will,  I  think,  be  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  limb,  being  i)laced  in  position  on 
the  box,  is  made  fast  at  the  angle  of 
the  inclined  plane  by  the  leather  straps 
above  and  below  the  patella,  and  the 
foot  is  secured  in  the  buskin.  Exten- 
sion to  any  amount  can  then  be  made, 
gradually  and  without  violence,  by 
turning  the  screw  d,  which  acts  upon 
the  foot-board  ;  the  necessary  manipu- 
lation can  be  performed,  the  fractured 
ends  of  the  bones  brought  into  appo- 
sition, and  dressings,  the  eighten-tailed 
bandage.  Sec.  applied,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  requisite  extension  is  kept 
up  by  the  mechanical  power  of  the 
screw.  A  soft  pad  is  placed  under  the 
tendo-Achilles,  and  long  ones,  of  any 
soft  and  appropriate  material,  laid  along 
either  side  of  the  limb. 

This  apparatus,  whilst  in  operation 
in  some  very  severe  and  complicated 
cases  of  compound  fracture  of  the  leg, 
came  under  the  immediate  notice  of  Sir 
.lames  M'Grigor,  Bart.  Director  General 
Army  Medical  Department,  Sir  James 
Pitcairn,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of 
Hospitals  at  Cork.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith, 
Principal  Medical  Officer,  and  other 
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Staff  medical  officers  of  the  General 
Invalid  Establishment  at  Fort  Pitt, 
Chatham,  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  Surgeon 
to  the  Forces  at  Quebec,  and  several 
other  surgeons  civil  and  military,  all 
of  whom  were  pleased  to  express  their 
approbation  of  the  simplicity  of  its 
construction,  its  great  mechanical 
power,  its  general  usefulness  and  ap- 


plicability in  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
leg,  whether  simple  or  compound,  and 
the  great  and  immediate  relief  it  affords 
to  the  suffering  patient  by  the  steady 
and  comfortable  support  given  to  the 
foot,  at  the  same  time  that  all  pressure 
is  removed  from  the  heel  by  the  open- 
ing left  in  the  lower  part  of  the  buskin, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1. — Avparatus  for  reducing  Fracture  of  the  Leg. 


A,  Lower  board,  or  base,  of  the  machine. 

B,  Upper  board,  on  which  rests  the  limb, 
with  suitable  cushions,  &c. 

c.  Foot-board,  acted  upon  by 

D,  The   screw,   which    moves   the  foot- 
board through 

E,  F,  The  upper  and  lower  grooves. 
G,  The  leather  buskin. 

1,  2,  3,  Leather  straps  for  confining  the 
limb  on  the  inclined  plane. 

Fig.  2. 


Shews  the  foot-board,  with  the  buskin  open, 
to  display  the  inner  strap,  and  mode  of 
supporting  the  heel. 

Description  of  an  improved  apparatus 
for  rediiciiKj  dislocation  of  the  shoul- 
der-joint. 

The  apparatus  is  applied  by  placing 
the  padded  band  with  iron  collar  (//  g, 
h  h)  under  the  axilla  of  the  affected 
side,  and  fixing  it  firmly  to  the  shoulder 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  bandage  passed 
through  the  loops  of  the  straps  /  /,  and 
tied  above  the  shoulder. 

The  long  strap  k  k   (which  passes 


through  a  padded  band)  is  then  carried 
round  the  body,  outside  the  opposite 
arm  (which  is  consequently  bound  ta 
the  side),  and  buckled  in  front  of  the 
chest.  This  strap  is  kept  in  position 
by  a  linen  bandage  passed  between 
the  strap  and  the  axilla,  then  carried 
round,  crossed  below,  and  then  brought 
back  over  the  shoulder,  where  it  is- 
firmly  tied.  The  lever  a  a  is  now  brought 
in  apposition  with  the  arm  of  the 
affected  side.  The  padded  strap,  Fig. 
2,  is  rolled  round  the  limb  immediately 
above  the  elbow,  and  secured  with  a 
piece  of  cord  by  means  of  the  surgeon's 
knot,  or  clove  hitch.  The  ends  of  the 
cord  are  carried  down  and  fastened 
with  a  slip-knot  to  the  hooky!. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  adjusted,  it 
isgrasped,  together  with  the  arm,  firmly 
with  the  left  hand.  The  screw  e  e'\s  then 
turned  with  the  right  hand,  and  gradu- 
ally brings  down  the  moveable  block  d, 
to  which  the  arm  is  attached  by  means  o£ 
the  cord.  After  sufficient  extension  is 
made  in  this  way,  the  head  of  the  bone 
can  be  felt  in  the  axilla,  and,  by  gradu- 
ally depressing  the  lever,  will  pass  over 
the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity ;  if  the 
cord  at  this  moment  be  suddenly  loosed 
from  the  hook  f,  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus will  instantly  slip  into  its  na- 
tural bed.  This  apparatus  was  used, 
for  the  first  time,  a  few  days  since,  in 
the  hospital  of  the  Provisional  Bat- 
talion, and  was  most  satisfactory  in  its 
operation,  the  reduction  of  the  displaced 
bone  having  been  accomplished  with 
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ease  and  rapidity.  This  case,  however,  |  been  dislocated  before  (although  on 
cannot  be  considered  a  fair  test  of  its  this  occasion  the  ordinary  means  for 
powers,  as   the    joint  had  frequently  j  its  reduction  had  failed). 

Fi  G.  1. — Apparatus  for  reducing  Dislocation  of  the  Shoulder -Joint. 


c^V 


gjjiiXDTTtrgax 


'V^nrr^!r^::r^ 


m 


a  a,  A  piece  of  strong  bard  wood,  20 
inches  in  length  and  3  in  thickness,  cut  out 
at  the  wider  end  into 

b  b.  The  two  arms. 

c,  Wooden  block,  into  which  the  arms 
b  b  are  inserted. 

d,  Moveable  block  acted  upon  by 
[■•  e  e,  The  wooden  fixed  screw. 

/,  An  iron  hook,  firmly  secured  to   the 
block  d. 
ff,  A  padded  band,  having  on  the  outside 


//,  An    ircn   collar,    connected   with   fbe 
body  of  the  apparatus  by 

i  i,  Two  fixed  ircn  rirgs. 

k  i,  A  strap  fcr  securing  the  padded  band 
to  the  side. 

Fig.  2. 

/  I,  Two  straj)s,  with  iron  loops,  or  eyes. 
This  is  a  padded  strap  (or  binding  round  the 

arm,  above  the  elbow,  by  mtansof  a  piece 

of  strong    cord,   the  ends  of  which    are 

looped  in  a  slip-knot  to  the  iron  hooky. 


CASE  OF  ANKYLOSIS  OF  THE  JAW. 

Ey  J.  G.  French,  Esa. 

Surgeon  to  St.  James's  Infirmary. 

Richard  Redding,  aged  22,  of  spare 
habit,  and  whose  general  appearance 
was  that  of  a  lad  under  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, died  suddenly  at  St.  James's 
workhouse,  Nov.  23d,  1844.  Being  an 
orphan,  he  had  been  supported  by  the 
parish  from  two  years  and  a  half  old, 
and  was  placed  with  a  nurse  at  "Wim- 
bledon Common.  He  was  unable  to 
separate  the  jaws,  and  was  fed  through 
an  aperture  formed  by  the  removal  of 
four  incisor  (superior  and  inferior) 
teeth  on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth. 

He  was  always  of  a  delicate  consti- 
tution, suffering  severely  from  cold 
weather,  and  having  generally  a  blueish 
or  leaden-coloured  complexion.  When 
he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  it 
was  surmised  that  more  freedom  might 
be  given  to  the  motion  of  the  jaw  by  a 
free  separation  of  the  soft  parts  which 
were  supposed  to  have  contracted  to  a 
great  degree  by  cicatrization  after  a 
sloughing  process  during  infancy  ;  and 


a  surgeon  of  eminence  thought  this 
plan  likely  to  succeed, — so  little  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  parts  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  examination.  Accordingly, 
incisions  were  made  with  this  view, 
and  the  opening  of  the  mouth  was  con- 
siderably widened  by  the  knife  to  give 
more  room  for  these  incisions.  No  ad- 
vantage resulted  from  this  measure, 
and  the  lad  continued  to  reside  at  one 
or  other  of  the  parochial  establish- 
ments until  his  death,  as  he  was  too 
feeble  to  be  able  to  procure  his  liveli- 
hood. 

His  diet  consisted  of  the  usual  kind; 
he  divided  his  food  extremely  small 
with  a  knife,  then  putting  it  through 
the  aperture,  it  was  submitted  to  some 
grinding  on  the  right  side  of  the  jaw, 
which  was  long  continued,  and  he  thus 
slowly  finished  his  meals. 

He  became  latterly  affected  with  all 
the  signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

His  death  was  very  sudden ;  he 
called  out  to  express  great  alarm  at  his 
condition,  while  taking  exercise  in  the 
airing  ground,  was  immediately  carried 
up  stairs  to  bed,  and  by  the  time  medi- 
cal assistance  could  be  procured  (about 
three  minutes)  he  was  dead. 
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Examination  of  the  bndtj. — Head, 
membranes  and  brain,  most  highly 
congested,  affording  evidence  that  he 
died  of  congestive  apoplexy ;  lungs 
healthy  ;  heart  greatly  enlarged,  weigh- 
ing fourteen  ounces.  Abdominal  viscera 
healthy. 

The  mouth  was  very  small  (the 
speech  during  life  was  distinct,  and  the 
voice  not  loud). 

The  jaws  on  I  he  left  side  were  per- 
fectly united,  and  only  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  motion  could  be  made  on  the 
right ;  the  soft  parts  were  removed,  and 
the  base  of  the  skull  was  macerated, 


when  ankylosis  was  discovered  to  exist 
between  the  lower  and  upper  jaw  on 
the  left  side  ;  the  ramus  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  immediately  external  to  the 
mental  foramen,  extending  upwards  by 
a  broad  thin  plate,  and  uniting  with  a 
corresponding  plate  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  a  cirtilaginous  material  form- 
ing the  bond  of  this  union. 

The  articulation  of  the  jaws  was 
normal,  and,  if  the  exact  seat  of  the 
ankylosis  had  been  known  during  life, 
it  is  probable  that  an  operation  might 
have  been  successful  in  restoring  to  a 
great  degree  the  functions  of  the  mouth. 


a  Seat  of  ankylosis. 


CASE  OF  AVULSION  OF  THE  LEFT  ARM  AND 
SCAPULA RECOVERY. 

A  STOUT,  well -formed  boy,  while  tannjering 
with  the  wheels  of  a  grain-mill,  got  his  hand 
entangled  among  the  teeth,  and  the  whole 
limb  being  rapidly  drawn  inwards,  was  torn 
from  his  body .  He  lay ,  for  a  few  seconds,  in 
a  faint,  but  was  easily  roused  ;  not  a  single 
drop  of  blood  was  observed  to  flow  from  the 
extensive  and  ghastly  wound  ;  and  it  ap- 
peared probable  that  not  more  than  two  or- 
dinary-sized tea-cupfuls  were  lost  at  the 
moment  of  the  accident.  Not  a  fragment 
of  the  scapula  could  be  discovered  in  its 
situation.  The  axillary  artery  projected 
from  beneath  the  displaced  clavicle  to  the 
extent  of  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  j)ulsated 
strongly  to  within  an  inch  of  its  orifice,  but 
gave  exit  to  no  blood.  On  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  torn  orifice,  the  external  coat 
of  the  vessel  was  found  to  be  divided  into 
three  irregular  pieces,  which  encircled  each 
other,  and  held  in  their  embrace  a  small 
coagulum  of  blood.  There  was  no  venous 
haemorrhage,  and  no  large  venous  trunk  was 
discovered.     The  artery  was  secured  with  a 


ligature  ;  about  two  inches  of  the  projecting 
portion  of  the  clavicle  was  sawn  off;  the 
integuments  were  drawn  together  by  means 
of  adhesive  plaster,  and  made  to  cover, 
without  any  stretching,  the  vessels,  nerves, 
and  indeed  the  whole  wounded  surface,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  irregular  portion 
near  the  spine,  about  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  reaction  which  followed  this 
formidable  laceration  was  very  trifling.  The 
portion  of  integument  whichhad  been  brought 
over  the  lacerated  nerves  sloughed  away; 
the  plexus  of  nerves,  which  had  become  ex- 
posed to  the  extent  of  three  inches,  became 
partly  sphacelated  ;  still  no  bad  symptoms 
occurred.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  the  part,  the  ligature  was  al- 
lowed to  drop  off  with  the  sphacelated  nerves 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  week,  after  the 
boy  had  been  walking  about  for  some  days  in 
l>erfect  health. — Lond.  and  Edinb.  Monthly 
Journal. 

A  very  similar  case,  but  in  which  the 
recovery  was  still  more  rapid,  is  quoted  from 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  in  the 
Gazette  of  April  12th,  1844. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  4,  1845. 

We  elsewhere  ])rint  the  Memorial  of 
the  London  College  of  Physicians 
(p.  429),  which  reached  us  too  late  last 
week,  to  allow  us  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  any  comments.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  acquit  the  memorialists  of 
having  offered  a  deliberate  insult  to 
the  profession,  like  that  which  was 
contained  in  the  late  Statement  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  expresses  its  appro- 
bation of  some  parts  of  the  Bill,  namely, 
the  clauses  by  which  there  will  be  a 
general  registration  of  licensed  prac- 
titioners, and  the  appointment  (in  the 
Council  of  Health)  of  a  Board  to  which 
questions  of  medical  polity  and  public 
health  may  be  referred.  It  objects, 
however,  to  that  part  of  the  Bill  which 
confers  uniformity  of  privileges  on 
graduates,  on  the  ground  that  sufficient 
care  is  not  taken  to  ensure  uniformity 
of  qualifications — the  '23d  Clause  al- 
lowing any  University  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Licentiate  in  the  Faculty  of 
medicine  upon  students  of  the  age  of 
22,  after  five  years  of  professional 
study,  only  two  of  which  will  have 
been  passed  in  a  University,  and  with- 
out any  security  for  a  preliminary 
education  or  examination  in  literature 
and  science.  Such  licentiates  may 
graduate  as  Doctors  of  Medicine  when 
they  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  26, 
and  that  without  further  University 
residence  or  professional  study.  It  is 
contended  that  the  early  age  of  gradu- 
ation, and  limited  course  of  study,  are 
clearly  at  variance  with  the  intentions 
of  the  College,  and  with  the  spirit  of 
the  16th  Clause  of  the  Bill,  by  which 
physicians  {i.  e.  University  physicians) 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  their  studies  up 
to  the  age  of  26. 


We  think  that  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians here  attaches  too  much  im- 
portance to  a  University  residence. 
With  Jive  years  of  professional  study, 
two  of  which  must  be  passed  in  a 
University,  there  is  surely  sufficient 
reason  for  supposing  that  a  man  may 
become  well  fitted  to  take  a  Doctor's 
degree  at  the  age  of  26.  We  grant  that 
he  may  not  be  so  well  advanced  in 
classics  or  mathematics  as  the  Univer- 
sity man  ;  but,  after  all,  the  public  will 
value  him  according  to  his  practical 
skill  as  a  physician.  We  do  not  wish  to 
underrate  the  benefits  of  a  University 
education,  but  we  have  known  more 
than  one  instance  in  which  some  classi- 
cal knowledge  might  have  been  well 
exchanged  for  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  anatomy  and  medicine.  The  great 
question  really  is,  not  whether  a  man 
is  to  pass  his  five  years  in  a  University, 
or  two  in  a  University  and  three  in  a 
large  hospital,  but  whether  the  age  at 
which  the  degree  of  Licentiate  may  be 
conferred  (22)  is  not  too  early  for  a  full 
and  perfect  medical  education.  We 
question  how  far  the  course  of  study 
can  be  fairly  described  as  limited,  seeing 
that  it  yet  remains  to  be  settled;  and 
it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Council 
of  Health  to  establish  some  uniformity 
on  this  point.  There  certainly  should 
be  a  good  preliminary  education,  and 
this  should  be  tested  before  the  indi- 
vidual has  advanced  in  his  medical 
studies. 

The  reason  why  an  early  age  has 
been  fixed  appears  to  be,  that  the  pub- 
lic require  a  class  of  physicians  which 
the  London  College  does  not  profess  to 
provide;  and  competition,  except  so 
far  as  professional  ability  is  concerned, 
is  prevented  with  the  M.D.  graduates 
of  the  London  College,  by  requiring 
that  the  age  of  26  shall  be  attained  be- 
fore the  M.D.  degree  is  taken  out  by  the 
new  licentiate.  If,  with  a  five  years'  me- 
dical education*,  and  an  early  gradua- 

*  Under  the  old  Bill,  Inceptors  could  take  out 
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tion,  these  licentiates  are  unable  to  keep 
their  status  with  the  public,  the  result 
will  be  so  far  in  favour  of  the  graduates 
of  the  London  College ;  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  mass  of  the  profession 
•will  join  the  memorialists  in  the  view 
which  they  have  taken  of  this  question. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  just  that 
no  advantage  should  be  given  to  the 
medical  schools  or  Colleges  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  over  those  of  England. 
There  should  be  a  uniform  curriculum, 
and  then  we  think  the  English  Col- 
leges will  not  be  entitled  to  complain  ; 
for,  after  all,  the  Licentiate  will  be 
rather  the  rival  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner, than  of  the  graduate  of  the 
London  College. 

The  College  of  Physicians  next  takes 
credit  for  various  reforms  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  have  made  in  throwing  open 
the  Fellowship  to  all  licentiates  of  four 
years'  standing,  and  by  giving  to  all 
the  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of 
Fellows,  as  well  as  by  other  provisions 
of  a  liberal  nature  ;  especially  by 
oflFering  to  admit  as  Associates,  without 
examination,  and  upon  a  reduced  fee, 
all  bond  fide  physicians  now  practising 
in  England  and  Wales. 

We  confess  we  should  like  to  have 
an  exact  definition  of  a  bona  fide  phy- 
sician ;  for,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  Col- 
lege has,  in  some  instances  of  late, 
behaved  with  great  illiberality  and 
harshness  in  excluding  from  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  persons  w'lio,  upon 
the  assumption  of  liberality  here  set 
forth,  ought  to  have  been  unhesitatingly 
admitted.  They  have  also  only  tardily 
elected  men  whose  names  ought  to 
have  been  long  since  in  the  list  of 
Fellows  ;  but  here  we  think  we  per- 
ceive the  effects  of  that  University  bias 
which  their  memorial  displays.  Jjct 
them  consider  whether  they  have  not 
refused  to  examine  for  the  extra  per- 


their  <Icifree  after  only  two  years'  matriculation 
in  a  UniverRity.  In  the  present  measure  t/iree 
years'  additional  study  are  enjoined. , 


missus  degree,  men  who,  by  many 
years'  study,  good  professional  stand- 
ing, and  practical  knowledge,  were  at 
least  deserving  of  being  admitted  to 
an  examination.  Let  them  consider 
whether  they  have  not  compelled  others 
to  go  elsewhere,  and  whether  this 
conduct,  which  we  cannot  denominate 
liberal,  has  not  led  to  that  infamous 
trafficking  in  foreign  degrees,  which 
has  been  openly  carried  on  for  some 
years,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  venders 
and  purchasers.  For  our  parts,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  licentiates  under  the 
third  edition  of  the  bill,  i.e.  with  five 
years'  study  of  the  profession,  and  early 
graduation,  w  ill  be  a  far  superior  grade 
to  the  host  of  men  who  have  of  late 
years  been  thus  led  to  purchase  the 
sham  title  of  Doctor  from  Giessen  or 
Erlangen,  and  liave  thereby  endea- 
voured to  give  themselves  in  the  public 
eye  a  status  above  the  respectable  ge- 
neral practitioner.  One  of  the  great 
features  of  the  present  measure  is,  that 
all  such  false  titles  will  be  swept  away. 
There  are  other  objections  urged  by 
the  College,  into  the  consideration  of 
which  our  space  will  not  at  present 
allow  us  to  enter.  The  College  is  not 
wholly  opposed  to  the  Bill,  but  they 
express  a  hope  that  Sir  James  Graham 
may  find  it  possible  to  modify  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  (heir  own  views.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Committee  on  the  Bill 
has  been  postponed  until  Thursday, 
the  10th  of  July,  when,  according  to 
Sir  James  Graham,  the  course  which 
the  Government  intends  to  pursue  with  • 
respect  to  the  measure  will  be  posi- 
tively  announced.  We  really  cannot 
see  why  there  should  be  such  conti- 
nued delays  and  postponements,  or 
why  the  course  of  the  Government 
should  not  have  been  at  once  declared. 
Sufficient  time  has  been  taken  for  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  and  these 
repeated  procrastinations  only  serve  to 
increase  the  agitation  which  has  al- 
ready been  excited  in  the  profession. 
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In  a  late  number  of  a  legal  journal*  we 
find  a  charge  brought  against  a  sur- 
geon or  apothecary,  that  he  has  been 
acting  as  an  attorney,  and  claiming  in 
due  legal  form  a  balance  of  a  debt  due 
to  a  carpenter,  threatening  law-pro- 
ceedings unless  the  sum  claimed  were 
immediately  paid  into  his  hands  !  It  is 
also  stated  that  this  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance of  his  mingling  law  with  physic. 
We  hope  there  may  be  some  mistake 
in  the  matter,  for  we  never  before 
heard  of  a  surgeon-attorney — a  sort  of 
hybrid,  whose  existence  we  should 
have  deemed  scarcely  possible.  The 
particulars  are,  however,  related  with 
such  circumstantiality,  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  the  charge  being  well 
founded.  Probably  no  stronger  case 
could  be  adduced  to  show  the  neces- 
sity for  a  full  and  complete  registration 
of  the  medical  profession.  The  indivi- 
dual may  turn  out  to  be  a  sham  doctor 
as  well  as  a  sham  lawyer;  but  the  want 
of  a  proper  registry  prevents  us  from 
getting  at  the  truth.  All  we  can  say 
is,  that  if  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  thus  venture  to  sue  out  writs 
of  "  Quo  minus,"  we  may  next  expect 
to  hear  of  solicitors,  "  with  a  bare  suffi- 
ciency of  medical  knowledge,"  bleed- 
ing and  cupping  their  clients  ;  and  of 
barristers  officiating  in  the  "ordinary 
exigencies  of  surgical  practice  !"  A'e 
sutor  ultra  crepidam. 


The  homoeopathic  delusion  still  flou- 
rishes. It  is  a  strange  and  unaccounta- 
ble fact  that  there  is  no  system  of  so- 
called  medical  treatment,  too  mon- 
strous or  too  absurd,  not  to  meet  with 
supporters  among  individuals,  from 
whom,  by  their  station  in  society,  we 
might  reasonably  expect  a  different  line 
of  conduct.  It  appears  that  there  is  a 
"  Homoeopathic  Association"  for  the 
*  Law  Times,  June  7th. 


suppression  of  allopathy,  and  for  the 
extension  of  homoeopathic  principles 
A  festival  has  recently  been  held. 
Eighty  gentlemen  sat  down  to  a  dinner 
at  the  Albion,  and  the  president  of  the 
meeting  was  a  noble  lord  who  is  a 
great  supporter  of  the  system.  Statis- 
tics were  brought  forward,  and  it  was 
satisfactorily  proved  to  those  present, 
that  the  proportion  of  cures  to  deaths 
was  most  fevourable  to  homoeopathic 
doctrines.  We  have  long  been  satis- 
fied that  statistics  may  be  made  to 
prove  anything,  according  to  the  way 
in  which  the  figures  are  used.  The 
proceeedings  were  wound  up  as  usual 
with  a  subscription.  If  some  of  these 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  would  do  us 
the  favour  to  refer  to  a  case,  published 
at  p.  122  of  this  volume,  they  would 
perhaps  be  better  able  to  see  what  kind 
of  system  they  are  upholdiug,  than  by 
trusting  to  statistical  reports.*  We 
quite  agree  with  the  reporter  of  the 
dinner-proceedings,  that  the  motto  of 
the  Association,  "  similia  similibus  cu- 
rantur,"  may  admit  of  some  latitude  of 
interpretation, — thus  it  may  imply  that 
"  simpletons  may  be  cured  by  persons 
equally  silly  !" 


Practical  Observations  on  the   Diseases 
most  Fatal  to  Children,  with  reference 
to  the  Propriety  of  Treating  them  as 
proceeding  from  Irritation  and  not 
from  Iiijiammation.      By   P.   HooD. 
8vo.  pp.231.  Lond.  1845.  Churchill. 
Some  of  the  doctrines  of  this  author 
will,  undoubtedly,  meet  with  strenuous 
opposition    from    many   pathologists ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  observe  that,  however 
peculiar  his   opinions   upon   the   true 
nature  of  some  infantile  diseases  may 
be,  he  is  one  who  is  not  contented  to 
treat  them  empirically,  and  one,  too, 
who   has  brought   considerable  expe- 
rience and  an  independent  judgment  to 
the   subject   which  he   undertakes   to 
illustrate. 

*  See  also  a  note  by  Dr.  Schubert,  p.  432. 
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Mr.  Hood's  work  treats  of  most  of  the 
diseases  incident  to  children,  but 
throughout  its  pages  there  runs  one  pre- 
vailing idea,  namely,  that  the  so-styled 
inflammatory  diseases  of  infants,  do  not, 
in  truth,  depend  upon  inflammation,  or, 
at  all  events,  upon  a  process  analogous 
to  inflammation  as  it  occurs  in  the 
adult,  but  upon  irritation;  and  that, 
hence,  the  practice  of  blood-letting  in 
the  infant  should  be  wholly  abandoned. 
We  must  confess  that,  upon  opening 
this  work,  we  felt  almost  in  despair  at 
the  thought  of  being  compelled  to 
wade  through  more  than  two  hundred 
pages,  in  which  the  long  "  vexed  ques- 
tion" of  "  inflammation  or  irritation" 
was  again  to  be  revived,  only  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  new  torments ;  but  the  really 
practical  character  of  the  work  soon 
removed  this  impression,  and  we  felt 
inclined  to  admit  the  plausibility  of  some 
of  the  author's  favourite  inductions, 
although  unconvinced  by  many  of  the 
arguments  by  which  they  are  sustained. 

The  following  extract  will  convey 
an  idea  of  the  author's  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of 
children  :  — 

"  The  changes  discovered  after  death 
in  the  bodies  of  infants  who  sink  under 
disease,  whether  resulting  from  irrita- 
tion, or  so-called  inflammation,  may  be 
said  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
appearances  resulting  from  imperfect 
circulation  of  the  blood.  In  the  brain, 
eflfusion  may  be  found,  quite  sufficient 
to  be  assigned  as  a  cause  of  death, 
although  no  suspicion  has  been  enter- 
tained of  any  serious  lesion  having  oc- 
curred in  it :  and  in  the  chest,  likewise, 
effusion  is  frequently  discovered,  al- 
though the  lungs  may  not  have  been 
the  chief  seat  of  ditease. 

*'  Efl'usion  within  the  '  shut  cavities' 
(as  the  skull  and  chest)  is  looked  upon 
as  the  most  common  termination  of  in- 
flammation. It  is  also  one  of  the  most 
frequent  of  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances found  to  exist  where  debility  has 
prevailed.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that 
if  the  death  struggle  is  much  prolonged, 
effusion  does  frequently  take  place 
during  that  period.  Next  in  frequency, 
congestion  is  found  to  exist  in  various 
organs ;  the  blood,  from  causes  pre- 
viously mentioned,  becomes  stagnant 
in  them,  and  alteration  of  structure  is 
the  result.  The  most  frequent  altera- 
tion of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the 
lungs.     The  blood  becomes  condensed 


in  their  substance,  the  watery  part  is 
thrown  off,  and  the  character  of  spon- 
giness,  so  peculiar  to  those  organs,  is 
quite  lost  in  the  parts  in  which  this 
prevails.  This  state  is  termed  hepatU 
zatioH,  the  almost  invariable  result  of 
what  is  called  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  of  the  bronchi. 

The  solidified  blood  produces  a  me- 
chanical obstruction  to  the  free  passage 
of  the  remainder  through  the  lungs; 
and  there  ensues  great  difficulty  in  the 
respiration,  not  more,  perhaps,  than 
one-half  of  the  lungs  expanding  to  the 
inhaled  air.  The  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  the  blood  is  imperfectly  oxyge- 
nated, and  thus  produces  irritation  of 
the  brain,  which  again  produces  con- 
vulsions." pp.  7—9, 

These  views  may  or  may  not  be  cor- 
rect ;  they  are  in  great  part  opposed  to 
the  opinions  generally  adopted  by  pa- 
thologists in  this  country ;  in  France, 
however,  they  have  long  had  many 
supporters.  We  do  not  feel  convinced 
that  satisfactory  proof  can,  at  present, 
be  adduced  that — in  any  given  case  of 
pneumonia,  for  example — the  appear- 
ances of  vascular  engorgement,6of  tening 
of  tissue,  and  of  effusion  more  or  less 
solid  within  the  cells,  constituting  he- 
patization, have  not  arisen  from  true 
inflammation,  upon  whatever  cause 
depending,  of  the  pulmonary  struc- 
tures. The  success  or  failure  of  active 
antiphlogistic  measures  in  acute  cases 
affords  no  test  whatever  of  the  inflam- 
matory or  non-inflammatory  nature  of 
the  diseases  : — all  well-informed  prac- 
titioners are  aware  that  there  are  many 
classes  of  true  inflammatory  affections, 
in  which  to  deplete  largely  is  to  destroy 
the  patient.  Still,  so  long  as  there  re- 
mains a  class  of  men  so  obtuse  and  bo 
ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  disease, 
as  to  consider  that  the  mere  fact  of 
pneumonia  being  found  to  exist,  either 
in  an  infant  or  an  adult,  of  necessity 
condemns  the  patient  to  free  bleeding 
and  the  various  et  ccEtera  of  an  heroic 
plan  of  fintiphlogistic  treatment,  it 
would  perhaps  be  as  well  that  they 
should,  for  the  present,  be  prevented 
from  doing  further  mischief,  by  receiv- 
ing instruction  as  follows: — "  Irrita- 
tion is  the  term  most  expressive  of  the 
peculiarities  found  to  ])rcvail  in  per- 
sons of  this  class"  (individuals  of 
feeble  power,  whose  blood  is  deficient 
in  fibrine)  ;  "and  as  blood-letting  is 
inadmissible  for  the   removal  of  this 
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state  of  disease,  the  adoption  of  this 
term  would  indicate  the  danger,  if  it 
did  not  entirely  prohibit  the  practice, 
of  blood-letting  in  the  treatment  of 
what  is  called  asthenic  or  sub-acute"  (?) 
^'inflammation."  p.  14.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  better  coul  1  the  practitioner, 
clearly  perceiving  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease,  still  comprehend  the  ne- 
cessity of  regulating  his  treatment,  not 
by  a  mere  nosological  term,  but  by  the 
actual  exigencies  of  his  patient's  con- 
stitution ;  and  this  we  believe  most  of 
the  medical  men  of  the  present  day 
endeavour  to  do. 

The  author  conceives  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  pleura  "  to  be  as  rare  in 
the  infant  as  inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys and  prostate  gland,"  and  he  main- 
tains that,  "  in  children,  the  treatment, 
with  respect  to  depleting  measures, 
ought  also  to  be  essentially  different" 
(from  that  which  is  advisable  in 
adults.)    p.  13. 

We  like  the  author's  opinions  upon 
treatment  far  better  than  we  do  the 
pathological  views  upon  which  they 
are  founded.  His  plan  of  treating 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia  in  infants  is 
worthy  of  all  attention  (pp.  84,  et  seq.), 
but  its  details  are  too  lengthy  for  quo- 
tation. The  following  extracts  are  also 
of  value : — 

"The  prevalent  opinion,  that  the 
progress  of  inflammation  is  so  very 
rapid  that  there  is  but  little  time  for 
the  operation  of  lenient  remedies  for 
its  removal,  is,  I  think,  an  error  which 
often  produces  great  mischief.  The 
symptoms  usually  produced,  from  the 
activity  of  the  means  used  to  subdue  it, 
so  exactly  resemble  those  of  violent 
inflammation  in  the  adult,  that  the 
more  antiphlogistic  measures  are  em- 
ployed, the  greater  appears  the  neces- 
sity for  further  depletion.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen,  that  instead  of  the 
breathing  becoming  freer  after  the  ab- 
straction of  blood,  it  has  become  more 
hurried ;  there  was  a  blueness  about 
the  mouth  indicative  of  impeded  circu- 
lation ;  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
blood  removed,  the  stronger  were  the 
evidences  of  its  imperfect  passage 
through  the  lungs."  p.  12. 

"  Children's  diseases  are  not  so  speedy 
in  their  termination  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed ;  and  where  the  practitioner  has 
hesitated  to  abstract  blood,  and  has 
used  more  lenient  means,  he  has  been 
rewarded ;  the  child,  so  far  from  sink- 


ing or  dying  immediately  for  want  of 
blood-letting,  has  not  only  survived, 
but  has  proceeded  rapidly  to  recover 
its  usual  state  of  health  ;  while,  by  a 
contrary  treatment,  if  it  survived  at  all, 
its  convalescence  has  been  slow."  p.  42. 
"  The  treatment  most  successful  in. 
allaying  irritation,"  (which  the  author, 
by  the  bye,  treats  of  in  an  article  sepa- 
rate from  those  devoted  to  the  inflam- 
matory diseases),  "consists  in  the  use 
of  remedies  suitable  to  the  organs  which 
may  be  attacked.  These  comprise 
emetics,  sedatives,  and  stimulating  em- 
brocations, when  the  lungs  or  the 
bronchi  are  attacked ;  sedatives  and 
aperients  of  a  well-regulated  strength, 
and  febrifuge  medicines,  when  the  braiu 
is  the  seat  of  the  disease."  p.  44. 

In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  scar- 
latina, small-pox,  convulsions,  and  se- 
veral other  diseases  of  infancy,  the 
author  renews  his  protest  against  the 
removal  of  blood,  either  by  leeching  or 
other  means,  from  these  little  patients ; 
and  many  of  his  arguments  are  just ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  great  harm  would 
not  be  done  by  the  entire  disuse  of 
moderate  local  depletion  in  some  infan- 
tile diseases  :— in  robust  children,  the 
application  of  a  leech  or  two,  at  the  pro- 
per time,  often  appears  to  work  the  most 
beneficial  eflTects.  The  remarks  on  "in- 
fantile physiognomy,"  at  page  36,  may 
be  read  with  advantage.  A  page  or  two 
further  on  the  following  just  observation 
occurs  : — "  If  a  child  be  '  fractious  and 
cross,'  there  is  not  much  danger  to  be 
apprehended.  Crying  is  never  to  be 
looked  upon  with  alarm.  However  ill 
children  seem  to  be,  if  this  exists,  they 
may  surmount  the  malady,"  p.  38.  In 
speaking  of  the  treatment  of  hooping- 
cough,  the  author  says,  he  has  found 
that  the  medicines  which  exert  a  salu- 
tary influence  in  this  disease  may  be 
reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  when 
compared  with  the  host  of  those  pre- 
scribed for  its  cure ;  "but  it  is  equally 
true  that  hooping-cough,  when  it  oc- 
curs in  a  healthy  child,  and  the  season 
is  favourable,  requires  frequently  no 
medicine  at  all.  The  obstinate  cha- 
racter of  a  complaint  may  usually  be 
inferred  from  the  number  of  medicines, 
frequently  of  the  most  opposite  cha- 
racters, that  are  said  to  be  efficacious 
for  its  cure  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  chronic  diseases  are  frequently  of 
much  longer  duration,  from  disappoint- 
ment being  felt  that  the  good  effects  of 
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a  particular  medicine  are  not  displayed 
with  that  degree  of  rapidity  which  is 
desired  and  expected  from  its  use ;  this 
medicine  being  consequently  omitted 
for  another,  which  is  readily  selected 
when  there  are  so  many  which  have 
the  character  of  specifics."  p.  104. 
This  is  often  very  true. 

Chronic  bronchitis,  as  a  sequel  of 
hooping-cough,  is  alhided  to  (p.  10/), 
but  nothing  is  said  of  the  severe  cha- 
racter which,  under  such  circumstances, 
this  latter  disease  occasionally  assumes, 
often  so  nearly  simulating  phthisis, 
both  in  its  rational  symptoms  and  phy- 
sical signs,  that  considerable  tact  is 
required  to  form  a  true  diagnosis  of 
the  case.  The  letter,  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  hooping-cough,  written  by  Dr. 
James  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  with 
which  this  section  concludes,  is  excel- 
lent ;  full  of  good  sense  and  pithy  argu- 
gument,  it  is  worth  a  dozen  prosy  trea- 
tises and  dull  clinical  lectures. 

In  the  chapter  on  croup,  the  author 
affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  characters  of  disease 
may  be  made  to  favour  a  pet  theory. 
After  stating  his  conviction  that  croup 
is  spasmodic,  and  belongs  to  the  class 
of  maladies  arising  from  irritation,  he 
gets  over  the  difficulty  presented  by  the 
obviously  inflammatory  character  of  the 
fibrinous  exudation,  which  often  lines 
the  air-passages  in  this  disease,  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  "  irritation  and  agita- 
tion, kept  up  by  incessant  coughing, 
appear  to  be  greatly  influential  in  pro- 
ducing the  exudations."  p.  118.  An 
opponent  to  his  hypothesis  would  pro- 
bably argue  that  the  very  reverse  was 
the  case.  It  cannot  be  questioned, 
however,  that  there  is  a  form  of  croup 
which  can  almost  invariably  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  gastric  irritation, 
and  which  usually  subsides  when  the 
alimentary  canal  has  been  thoroughly 
cleared  from  morbid  secretions  by 
emetics  and  purgatives.  But,  of  course, 
this  form  of  the  disease  is  not  attended 
with  the|depo8ition  of  lymph  in  the  air- 
passages. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  work  the 
author  devotes  a  separate  chapter  to  a 
consideration  of  the  injurious  eflects 
which  he  believes  often  arise  from  the 
idea  that  infants  are  capable  of  bearing 
large  doses  of  calomel  without  detri- 
ment. The  following  extract  contains 
the  gist  of  his  argument : — 

"  In  infants,  the  purgative  cflTects  of 


this  remedy  indicate  when  it  is  to  be 
discontinued.  I  have  known  calomel 
continued,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
little  patient,  on  account  of  the  unna- 
tural appearance  of  the  motions,  which 
it  makes  of  a  green  colour.  It  is  very 
rare  for  children  to  be  salivated,  and 
hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  they 
can  bear  larger  doses  in  proportion  to 
their  age  than  adults.  The  practice^ 
however,  that  is  founded  on  this  opi- 
nion is  fraught  with  peril.  In  adults, 
in  whom  it  is  necessary  to  produce  sa- 
livation, it  is  found  that  if  a  purging 
occurs,  calomel  fails  in  producing  that; 
effect ;  and  opium  is  usually  combined 
with  it  to  retain  it  in  the  system.  The 
purging  produced  in  infants  by  calomel 
is  equivalent  to  salivation  in  adults; 
and  directly  that  green  coloured  eva- 
.cuations  occur,  it  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned, for  beyond  that  point  it  acts  as 
a  poison  on  the  delicate  and  suscepti- 
ble system  of  the  infant."  pp.  132,  133. 

We  cannot  join  Mr.  Hood  in  his  re- 
commendation of  calomel  purges  in 
cases  where  the  urine  is  found  albumi- 
nous, in  the  dropsy  consequent  upon 
scarlet  fever.  We  have  learned  (in 
common,  we  believe,  with  many  others) 
to  feel  a  horror  of  this  medicine  in  all 
instances  where  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  kidneys  are  in  a  state 
which  at  all  approximates  to  Bright's 
disease.  The  author's  plan  of  using 
opium  in  the  head  affections  of  chil- 
dren (p.  192),  should  be  taken, with 
more  reserve  than  the  generality  of  the 
therapeutic  means  which  receive  his 
sanction.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
instead  of  illustrating  this  subject  by 
expressly  citing  the  actual  results  of 
his  own  practice,  he  has  merely  ad- 
vanced a  somewhat  dangerous  opinion 
in  a  suggestive  manner. 

Upon  looking  over  our  notes,  we  find 
that  we  have  rather  alluded  to  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  faults  of  this  work, 
than  to  the  many  observations  of  prac- 
tical value  with  which  its  pages  are 
stored.  We  certainly  think  that  the 
author  has  carried  his  anti-inflamma- 
tory theory  rather  far;  still,  this  is 
erring  upon  the  safer  side,  and,  we  re- 
peat, it  is  at  the  same  time  certain, 
that  if  surgeons  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  forbear  from  the  imneccssary  shed- 
ding of  innocent  blood,  so  long  as  the 
term  "  inflammatory"  is  applied  to 
certain  diseases,  it  would  bo  better  to 
call  these  diseases  "irritations,"  even 
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at  the  expense  of  exciting  the  ridicule 
of  the  morbid  anatomists.  We  believe 
that  all  classes  in  the  profession 
may  refer  to  this  treatise  with  nearly 
equal  advantage  ;  the  student  will  gain 
from  it  some  useful  precepts,  and  not 
a  few  of  the  seniors  may  learn  to  mo- 
dify their  treatment  in  a  manner  which 
will  have  no  small  tendency  to  preserve 
the  existence  of  the  "  surplus  popula- 
tion." 


^roccctitngg  of  <§ottctic^. 

MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

June  18,  1845. 

Thomas  Bell,  Esa.  F.R.S.  President, 

IX  THE  Chair. 

A  PAPER  by   George  Shadbolt,  Jun.,  Esq., 
"  On  a  British  species  of  Ixidis,  found  upon 
Cattle,"  was  read.     The  insects  forming  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper  were  found  on 
some   cows  belonging  to  a  farmer   residing 
at    Chingford,    Essex,    on   the   borders    of 
Epping  forest.      They   are   known   to    the 
country  people  by  the  name  of  "  tick,"  but 
they  are  aware  that  they  differ  from  the  in- 
sects  of  that   name  which  infest  sheep  and 
goats.     They  are  found  upon  cattle,  attack- 
ing all  parts  indiscriminately,   and  causing 
much    irritation   and   annoyance    to    them. 
They  have  been  found  in  the  number  of  se- 
veral hundreds  on  a  single  cow,  and  have 
also  been  known  to  attack  even  human  sub- 
jects, but  this  is  not  common  ;  and,  although 
it  is  probable  that  they  infest  other  animals, 
the    author  has    seen    them    only   on  cows. 
They  do  not  appear  to  breed  on  the  animals 
infested,  but  are  produced  in  the  forest  into 
which  the  cattle  are  sent  to  graze,  and  which 
appear   to    become  infested   with    them  by 
their  crawling  up   their  legs  while  feeding. 
After  having  attached  themselves  by  means 
of  a  very  curious  apparatus  with  which  they 
are   furnished,  they  gorge  themselves  with 
blood,   and  the  abdomen   increases    in   size 
from  about  the  yi^-  of  an  inch  until  they  be- 
come as  large  as  a  small  bean  ;    when  fully 
gorged  they  fall  off,  and  the  author  was  not 
able  to  ascertain  their  further  progress.    The 
form  of  this  insect  is  oval ;  it  has  eight  legs, 
in   which   particular  it  differs  from  the  Bra- 
zilian species,  discovered  by   Mr.  Burk,  in 
a   former  paper  read  to  the  Society  ;  these 
last  having  but  six.     These  legs  are  attached 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  and  consist 
of  seven  joints,  the  tarsi  being  terminated  by 
a  species  of  webbed  foot,  capable  of  being 
folded  together,  and  furnished  with  two  re- 
curved claws.    The  oval  apparatus  by  which 
it  attaches  itself  is  exceedingly    interesting  ; 
it  consists  of  two  pulpi,  serving  as  a  kind  of 


sheath  to  the  other  parts  when  inactive,  two 
jointed  mandibles,  and  a  barbed,  or  hooked 
labium .  Specimens  of  this  and  other  species 
were  afterwards  exhibited. 

Another  paper,  by  H.  Deane,  Esq.,  "  On 
the  existence  of  Fossil  Xanthidia  in  the 
Chalk,"  was  read.  After  mentioning  that 
the  occurrence  of  xanthidia  in  a  fossil  state 
in  any  other  situation  than  in  the  flint 
nodules  of  the  chalk,  had  not  hitherto  been 
observed,  and  consequently  that  great  doubt 
existed  whether  these  fossils  were  really  in- 
dependent animal  existences,  or  only  parts 
of  some  other  creature,  Mr.  Deane  stated, 
that  there  is  a  greyish  kind  of  chalk,  having 
no  flints,  but  containing  quantities  of  nodules 
of  iron  pyrites,  which  juts  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Dover  and  Folkstone,  forming  the 
beach  for  some  distance.  Upon  exposing  a 
portion  of  this  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  examining  microscopically  the  in- 
soluble sediment,  bodies  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  the  xanthidia  in  flints,  were 
exposed  to  view  ;  several  species  were  clearly 
to  be  recognised,  together  with  casts  of 
polythalamia,  and  other  bodies,  frequently 
found  in  flints. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  until  October 
next. 

^iJogjJital  anD  Infirmaro  il^eports. 

LIVERPOOL    DISPENSARY    FOR 
DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

Disease  of  the  Eyeball  closely  simulating 
malignant  fungus.  By  Dr.  R.  H.  Taylor. 
W.  W.  set.  21,  of  lymphatic  temperament 
and  strumous  habit,  after  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  was  affected,  on  the  following 
morning,  with  slight  oedematous  swelling  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  which  subsided,  however, 
towards  evening.  During  three  or  four 
days  the  swelling  continued  to  reappear  in 
the  morning,  and  subside  at  night ;  it  then 
became  permanent,  and  there  was  smarting 
pain  of  the  eye,  but  the  vision  was  not 
affected.  Having  continued  in  this  state  for 
about  a  week,  the  swelling  of  the  lid  began 
to  increase,  and  extended  to  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  globe,  which  became  red  and  che- 
mosed.  The  whole  eye  now  began  to  be 
protruded  from  the  orbit  ;  there  was  some 
degree  of  deep-seated  pulsating  pain,  and 
considerable  intolerance  of  light,  but  vision 
was  still  good.  About  the  fourth  week  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  cornea 
began  to  inflame ;  lymph  was  deposited  in 
its  substance,  first  at  one  limited  point,  but 
gradually  extending  throughout  the  whole 
texture,  till  its  transparency  was  destroyed, 
and  vision  reduced  to  the  mere  perception 
of  light  and  shade. 
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When  I  saw  the  patient  for  the  first  time 
at  this  period  of  the  disease,  the  globe  was 
protruded  from  the  orbit  fully  one-third 
beyond  its  habitual  position,  and  could 
barely  be  covered  by  the  palpebrse,  which 
were  red  and  swollen.  The  conjunctiva  of 
the  globe  was  very  red,  infiltrated  with 
serum,  and  projecting;  over  the  lower  tarsus, 
and  there  was  a  copious  secretion  of  pus 
from  its  surface.  The  cornea  was  dry  upon 
its  external  surface,  densely  opaque,  and  a 
deep  ulcerated  sulcus  ran  round  its  outer 
border.  There  was  slight  pain  of  the  eye 
and  corresponding  temple,  and  some  consti- 
tutional disturbance.  On  the  second  or  third 
day  from  this  date,  the  cornea  suddenly  gave 
•way  during  the  night,  with  considerable 
pain,  and  the  escape  of  a  small  quantity  of 
■vitreous  humour.  The  crystalline  lens  could 
not  be  found  amongst  the  discharge.  The 
iris  was  now  pushed  forward  through  the 
aperture  previously  filled  by  the  cornea,  and 
protruded  in  the  form  of  a  tumor,  of  a  some- 
what conical  figure,  puckered  in  towards  the 
centre  of  the  apex,  which  was  depressed. 
In  colour  it  was  reddish,  intermingled  with 
a  few  patches  of  dark  matter,  probably  frag- 
ments of  the  pigmentuin  nigrum  ;  the  whole 
surface  was  very  sensible  to  the  touch.  The 
appearance  of  the  eye  at  this  period  very 
closely  resembled  that  of  medullary  fungus 
passing  into  its  third  stage,  and  beginning 
to  protrude  from  tiie  globe. 

In  this  condition  the  eye  remained  for 
about  a  week  or  ten  days,  except  that  the 
swelling  of  the  jialiiebra;  and  globe  began  to 
subside  ;  small  quantities  of  vitreous  humor 
escaped  from  time  to  time,  and  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  tumor  gradually  diminished. 

Having  occasion  to  leave  home  at  this 
time,  I  did  not  see  the  patient  again  for 
more  than  three  weeks.  I  then  found  that 
the  swelling  of  tlie  palpebrse  had  entirely 
subsided,  and  they  had  resumed  their  natural 
form  ;  the  globe  had  shrunk  within  the 
tarsi ;  it  was  soft  and  slightly  tender  on  pres- 
sure, and  reduced  at  least  one  quarter  be- 
neath its  normal  dimensions.  The  position 
of  the  cornea  was  indicated  by  a  deformed 
semi-opaque  patch,  about  the  diameter  of  a 
split  pea,  through  which  the  jmtient  could 
still  faintly  discern  light  and  shade.  Since 
then  the  globe  has  continued  to  shrink  still 
further,  and  will  jjrobably  become  at  length 
completely  atrophied. 

Vision  with  th(^  right  eye  was  somewhat 
disturbed,  while  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
were  at  their  heiglit  in  tlie  other ;  but  it 
improved  as  they  declined,  and  the  eye  has 
long  ago  resumed  its  natural  and  healthy 
functions. 

Remarks. — This  case  presents  several 
features  worthy  of  note,  and  I  know  not  if 
they  can  be  brought  out  in  a  manner  better 
calculated  to  fix  the  attention,  and  awaken 


interest,  than  by  simply  relating  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I  first  saw  the  patient. 
I  was  requested  to  visit  him  in  consequence 
of  the  hesitation  of  two  medical  men  who 
were  in  attendance  to  coincide  in  opinion 
with  a  third,  who  affirmed  that  the  eye  was 
the  seat  of  medullary  fungus,  and  must  be 
immediately  extirpated.  The  appearances 
exhibited  by  the  eye  at  my  first  visit  have 
been  already  described,  and  I  must  confess 
that  the  first  glance  at  the  protruded  globe, 
and  opaque  sloughy  cornea,  awoke  a  suspi- 
cion of  something  maUgnant.  An  attentive 
Examination  of  the  eye,  however,  and  in- 
quiry into  the  previous  history  of  the  case, 
convinced  me  that  the  disease  was  not  of  a 
fungoid  character.  The  fact  that  the  patient 
had  enjoyed  almost  perfect  vision  for  three 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  was  even  still  able  to  distinguish 
light  and  shade,  would  alone  have  been 
decisive  against  the  supposition  of  fungus  of 
the  globe,  in  which  blindness  occurs  from 
the  very  first,  long  before  any  apparent 
change  of  structure  may  have  indicated  the 
progress  of  the  malignant  growth. 

The  oedematous  swelling  of  the.  palpebrse 
after  exposure  to  cold,  followed  by  gradual 
protrusion  of  the  globe,  and  accompanied 
with  occasional  pulsating  pain  in  the  orbit 
and  temple,  led  me  rather  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  disease  consisted  either  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
orbit,  in  consequence  of  which  the  globe  was 
pushed  outwards,  and  sloughing  of  the  cor- 
nea induced  by  the  chemosis  and  pressure 
which  followed, — a  result  which  happens 
so  frequently  in  purulent  ophthalmia  of  the 
adult, — or  that  theinflammatory  action,  com- 
mencing in  the  globe  itself,  had  extended 
forwards  to  the  cornea,  and  backwards  to 
the  orbit.  Either  of  these  conditions  would 
sufficiently  exi)lain  the  structural  changes 
which  had  taken  place,  and  appeared  to  be 
much  more  consistent  with  the  previous  his- 
tory of  the  case  than  the  supposition  of  fun- 
goid disease. 

The  treatment  adopted  was  founded  upon 
these  views.  The  eye  was  covered  with  a 
bread-and-water  poultice,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  feeble  strumous  habit  of  the  pa- 
tient, a  more  nutritious  diet  was  prescribed 
than  had  previously  been  allowed.  After 
the  cornea  had  given  way,  and  the  disorga- 
nized iris  protruded  through  the  aperture, 
the  resemblance  to  a  fungous  growth  was  cer- 
tainly very  close,  and  had  I  seen  the  eye  for 
the  first  time  at  this  period  of  its  history, 
my  impression,  from  simple  inspection  of 
the  appearances,  would  undoubtedly  have 
been,  that  the  disease  was  of  a  malignant 
nature.  The  reasons  above  stated,  how- 
ever, seemed  so  decisive  against  this  fuppo- 
sition,  that  the  treatment  at  first  adopted 
was  persevered  in.     At  tiie  end  of  a  week  or 
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ten  days,  when  the  inflammatory  swelling 
had  begun  to  subside,  the  poultice  was  ex- 
changed for  aslightly  stimulating  wash,  which 
was  (continued  so  long  as  any  application 
was  deemed  necessary.  During  my  ab- 
sence, portions  of  the  thickened  conjunctiva, 
overhanging  the  lower  tarsus,  were  cut  off. 
The  wound  healed  rapidly,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  absorption  seemed  to  be  expedited  in 
the  remainder  of  the  texture. 

The  particular  form  assumed  by  the  tu- 
mor, which  protruded  through  the  corneal 
aperture,  viz.  depressed  at  the  centre,  and 
drawn  in  and  puckered  round  this  point, 
niay  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that 
the  papillary  border  of  the  iris  had  become 
adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
lens  previous  to  the  rupture  of  the  cornea, 
and  that  this  body  was  not  discharged  from 
the  eye.  Had  the  lens  escaped,  the  free 
border  of  the  iris  would  not  have  been  thus 
retracted,  and  the  vitreous  humour  would 
probably  have  flowed  out  in  much  greater 
quantity.  In  chronic  internal  ophthalmia 
we  not  unfrequently  observe  this  peculiar 
bulging  of  the  iris  behind  the  cornea,  and 
are  able  to  ascertain  through  the  transparent 
textures  that  it  arises  from  that  structure 
being  subjected  to  pressure  posteriorly, 
while  adherent  both  at  its  ciliary  and  pupil- 
lary borders.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
central  parts  of  the  iris  can  alone  yield, 
and  hence,  instead  of  a  flat  glistening  sur- 
face, extending  from  the  margin  of  the  scle- 
rotica to  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  it  presents  a 
dull  protruded  contiguity,  and  the  pupillary 
border  being  firmly  adherent  all  round  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens,  exhibits  the  appearance 
of  central  depression,  varying  in  depth  ac- 
cording to  the  prominence  of  the  surround- 
ing parts. 

The  records  of  ophthalmic  medicine  sup- 
ply the  details  of  many  cases  in  which  ano- 
malous tumors  of  the  eyeball  have  been 
mistaken  for  malignant  growths,  and  the 
organ  itself  extirpated  under  this  impression, 
afterwards  found  to  be  erroneous.  The  in- 
stance above  adduced  supplies  another  ex- 
ample of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in 
such  cases,  and  furnishes  an  additional  in- 
centive to  caution  and  investigation  lest  we 
should  mistake  an  affection  simply  involving 
the  loss  of  an  eye,  for  one  which  invariably 
terminates  in  the  destruction  of  life. 


©orrc«(ponl)cncc, 

INSPISSATED  AND    DESICCATED    OX-CALL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, — Dr.  Allnatt  has,  I  see,  used  your 
columns  as  the  medium  of  answering  an  in- 
quiry put  to  him  by  "  A  Chemist,"  in  the 
pages  of  the  Lancet  of  the  14th  inst.,  re- 


garding the  proper  mode  of  inspissating  ox- 
gall. As  the  result  of  my  observations,  ex- 
tending through  a  period  of  more  than  three 
years,  on  the  preparation  and  use  of  this 
agent,  somewhat  differs  from  his,  I  hesitate 
not  to  forward  you  my  opinion  of  the  best 
mode  of  preparing  ox -gall  for  therapeutic 
purposes. 

It  may  be  premised  that  in  pi-actically 
testing  the  reputed  medicinal  properties  of 
any  new  or  extra-pharmacopoeial  substance, 
I  am  very  scrupulous  in  satisfying  myself  of 
its  purity,  and  the  correctness  of  its  prepa- 
ration ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  generally, 
where  practicable,  to  superintend  the  various 
pharmaceutical  processes.  The  advantage 
of  this  procedure  to  the  physician  and  his 
patients,  as  well  as  the  guarantee  it  affords 
for  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  remedial  agents,  must  be 
too  obvious  to  require  elucidation. 

In  preparing  ox-gall  for  internal  adminis- 
tration, great  care  should  be  taken  in  select- 
ing perfectly  healthy  gall-bladders  of  young 
oxen ;  studiously  separating  any  which 
may  contain  bile  mixed  with  abnormal  mu- 
cus, purulent  deposits,  or  calculous  forma- 
tions. If  this  be  not  done,  the  apothecary 
will  find  his  labour  thrown  away ;  for,  in- 
stead of  evaporation  leaving  a  useful  pro- 
duct, the  result  will  be  a  disagreeable  foetid 
residue,  quite  unfit  for  use.  A  similar  re- 
sult may  likewise  follow  the  decomposition 
of  normal  bile  by  the  employment  of  too 
high  a  degree  of  temperature. 

To  inspissate  gall,  any  quantity  of  fresh 
healthy  bile  should  be  previously  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  deep  earthenware  vessel  for 
about  twenty-four  hours.  The  clear,  trans- 
parent, bright  green-coloured  tenacious  su- 
pernatant fluid  should  then  be  poured  on  to 
a  wide  flat  dish,  and  set  in  an  oven,  of  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  100°  Fah.,  until 
the  whole  be  reduced  to  the  consistence  of 
an  extract.  In  this  state  it  can  be  formed 
into  pills,  but  not  into  powder;  a  very  de- 
sirable form  of  administration  in  infantile 
complaints.  Its  great  deliquescence  renders 
it  exceedingly  difficult  of  preservation.  Nor 
does  the  admixture  of  magnesia,  previously 
to  its  evaporation,  remove  this  property, 
while  it  augments  the  bulk  of  the  material 
so  considerably  as  to  make  it  inconvenient 
for  pills.  Besides,  inspissated  ox-gall,  kept 
most  carefully  in  stoppered  bottles,  soon 
becomes  too  moist  for  vise.  When  made 
into  pills,  and  immersed  in  magnesia,  or 
powdered  liquorice  root,  or  even  enveloped 
in  gold  or  silver  leaf,  they  soon,  from  the 
same  cause,  conglomerate  into  one  mass. 
To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  which  no 
doubt  would  materially  limit  the  usefulness 
of  this  invaluable  medicinal  agent,  I  sug- 
gested some  time  since,  that,  instead  of 
merely  inspissating  the  gall,  the  evaporation 
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should  be  pushed  by  the  same  low  tempera- 
ture and  slow  process  to  perfect  desiccation. 
This  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  the  desic- 
cated ox-gall  which  I  now  employ  is  easily 
preserved'  in  the  form  of  a  dry,  friable,  easily 
pulverizable,  bright  grass-green  coloured, 
and  slightly  aromatic  animal  smelling  mass, 
which  retains  all  the  original  properties  of 
the  gall,  is  readily  mixed  with  other  mate- 
rials into  the  form  of  powders,  with  facility 
converted  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities 
of  spirituous  fluids,  or  essential  oils,  into 
pills,  and  without  difficulty  preserved  from 
deliquescence. 

On  a  future  occasion  I  propose  to  give 
illustrations  of  the  therapeutical  virtues  of 
ox-gall,  as  well  as  of  several  other  medicinal 
agents,  not  very  generally  employed  by  the 
profession. — I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
J.  Hunter  Lane,  M.D.  Edin. 

lyiaddox  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
June  23,  1845. 


DEFECTS  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  ACT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 


Sir,— In  your  number  for  May  30,  which 
I  have  just  read,  is  an  article  headed  "  Sug- 
gestions for  Important  Improvements  in  the 
Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths."  The 
writer  thinks  that  a  great  improvement 
might  be  made  by  requiring  returns  from 
the  several  hosi)itals  and  workhouses  of  the 
places  of  abode  of  each  deceased  inmate 
immediately  before  his  removal;  but  al- 
though this  might  be  very  useful  for  sta- 
tistical purposes,  in  furnishing  a  correct 
registration,  a  much  greater  improvement  is 
necessary,  namely,  a  proof  in  each  case  that 
the  person  has  died  in  the  district,  and  that 
no  other  registration  has  or  can  take  place. 
I  believe  that  at  present  double  registration 
is  by  no  means  difficult,  and  may  be  exem- 
plified by  the  following  case,  the  facts  of 
which  arc  known  to  me.  Tiie  death  of  a 
person  in  an  hospital  was  registered  as  such, 
but  was  afterwards  entered  in  another  dis- 
trict, where  they  lived,  by  the  relatives,  for 
some  convenience  to  themselves  relative  to 
the  burial. 

May  it  not  frequently  happen,  also,  that 
where  persons  from  the  country  die  in  Lon- 
don, and  their  bodies  are  conveyed  home  for 
burial,  or  vice  versa,  a  double  registration 
is  effected — one  in  London,  the  other  in  the 
country  ? 

Some  alteration  such  as  I  here  propose 
would  be  highly  useful,  and  ought  to  be 
adopted. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.D.  Cantab. 

Brook  Street,  GroBvenor  Square, 
June  25,  1845. 


ASVLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE  OF  THE   MIDDLE 
CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  medical  profession  to  a  plan  for  an 
asylum  for  the  insane  of  the  middle  classes 
of  society,  and  trust  to  your  kindness  to  do 
so  in  the  pages  of  the  Gazette. 

I  believe  there  are  few  practitioners  who 
are  not  occasionally  at  a  loss  respecting  the 
disposal  of  an  insane  person,  whose  family 
is  much  above  the  condition  of  pauperism, 
and  yet  not  so  rich  as  to  bear  the  expenses 
attendant  on  sending  an  afflicted  relative  to 
a  good  private  asylum. 

Lord  Ashley  has  most  kindly  consented 
to  take  the  Chair  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
the  Freemasons'  Hall,  on  Thursday,  July 
10th,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  asy- 
lum in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  to 
which  respectable  persons  of  the  middle 
classes  when  affected  with  insanity  may  be 
admitted  for  moderate  annual  payments,  and 
enjoy  every  advantage  of  treatment  necessary 
to  them.  This  plan  has  the  sanction  of  se- 
veral medical  men  attached  to  asylums,  and 
if  the  general  co-operation  of  the  profession 
can  be  secured  for  it  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  success,  and  of  its  being  the  means  of 
preventing  much  distress  and  misery  for 
which  at  present  there  is  no  relief. 

I  am  so  continually  applied  to  in  cases  of 
this  kind  that  I  am  deeply  anxious  to  see 
an  institution  for  this  purpose,  and  my 
knowledge  of  the  sympathy  of  the  medical 
profession  with  all  attempts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  insane,  strongly  encourages 
me  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  wanting  on 
this  important  occasion. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  CONOLLY. 

Hamvell,  June  30, 1843. 
[We  willingly  give  insertion  to  this  letter, 
and  trust  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  most 
important  subject— the  establishment  of  a 
good  and  economical  asylum  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  insane  of  the  middle  classes.  At 
present  these  unfortunate  persons  are  scat- 
tered over  the  country  in  small  boarding- 
houses,  or  are  placed  as  solitary  pensioners 
in  private  families.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
treatment,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  in  a 
worse  position  than  the  pauper  inmates  of 
our  county  lunatic  asylums. — Ed.  Gaz.] 


ON  the  use  of  sea  water  in  scrofulous 

AFFECTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, — Several  years  have  elapsed  since  a 
pai)er  of  mine  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Medical  Gazette,  "On  the  Internal  use 
of  Sea   Water,"   and  it  is  my  wish   on  the 
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present  occasion  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  its  value  as  a  remedy  in  scro- 
fulous affections.  We  all  know  the  obsti- 
nate nature  of  these  complaints,  and  how 
little  they  are  under  the  control  of  ordinary 
treatment :  it  is  therefore  with  real  satisfac- 
tion, that  I  introduce  to  their  notice  a  re- 
medy, which,  so  far  as  my  own  limited  ex- 
perience extends,  has  proved  most  satisfac- 
tory ;  I  cannot  arrogate  to  myself  any  merit 
in  having  made  a  discovery,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  coast  have  from  time  immemo- 
rial employed  it  in  this  disease,  and  there- 
fore the  utmost  I  can  lay  claim  to  is  having 
tested  its  virtues,  and,  perhaps,  of  having 
ascertained  the  most  effectual  mode  of  em- 
ploying it ;  and  this  consists  in  the  combined 
use  of  sea  water,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally, either  in  the  form  of  tepid  baths,  or 
cold  sea  bathing, — the  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case  must  decide  which  of  them 
is  preferable  ;  but  it  will  generally  be  found 
advisable  to  begin  with  tepid  baths,  and  then 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  to  resort  to 
cold  sea  bathing. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  patient  rises 
in  the  morning,  to  drink  sea  water,  mixed 
with  an  equal  portion  of  warm  spring  water  ; 
the  quantity  of  sea  water  required  by  an 
adult,  to  act  freely  upon  the  bowels,  is  gene- 
rally from  eight  to  twelve  ounces,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  for  children,  according  to 
their  age  ;  but  of  course  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  vary  the  dose,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  each  individual,  only  taking  care 
that  it  operates  sufficiently  :  after  this  is 
over,  which  will  generally  be  soon  after 
breakfast,  the  patient  may  then  bathe,  either 
in  the  tepid  bath,  or  sea,  as  may  have  been 
decided  upon  :  the  patient  must  not  take 
milk  for  breakfast,  as  it  combines  readily 
with  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  sea  water*,  and 
makes  the  patient  shivery  and  uncomfortable 
the  whole  day,  and  unfit  to  bathe,  as  reaction 
will  not  take  place.  This  plan  may  be  con- 
tinued for  many  weeks,  without  intermission, 
unless  the  patient  appears  to  be  reduced  by 
it;  but,  in  general,  the  patient  gains  both 
strength  and  appetite  ;  nevertheless,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  resting  a  few  days  at  the 
end  of  each  fortnight,  and  then  corcmencing 
again,  although  1  have  no  certain  proof  that 
this  is  necessary. 

I  need  not  point  out  how  in  tliis  plan  the 
whole  system  must  be  saturated  with  the 
constituents  of  sea  water,  that  portion  which 
is  taken  internally,  carrying  off  the  watery 
particles  of  the  blood,  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  increasing  the  action  of 
the   heart,   and   rendering   the  blood   more 

*  [The  fact  may  be  as  stated  by  our  correspon- 
dent, but  we  may  observe  that  there  is  no  mu- 
riatic acid  in  sea  water,  and  we  do  not  see  liow 
the  neutral  alkaline  chlorides  which  it  contains, 
can  have  any  chemical  action  upon  milk.— Ed. 
Gaz.I 


florid  ;  under  these  circumstances,  the  skin 
is  prepared  to  absorb  with  avidity  the  fluid 
into  which  it  is  immersed,  and  it  is  then  con- 
veyed through  all  the  tissues  of  the  human 
body. 

Under  this  discipline,  scrofulous  tumors 
are  absorbed,  and  scrofulous  ulcers  heal 
more  speedily  and  more  certainly,  than  under 
any  other  mode  of  treatment  with  which  I  am 
acquainted ;  and  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  tuberculous  deposits  are  removed  in  a 
similar  manner,  although  we  have  no  means 
of  demonstrating  the  fact. 

In  what  manner  the  sea  water  acts  upon 
the  disease  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  deter- 
mine ;  to  the  iodine  contained  in  it  we  are 
probably  partly  indebted,  but  I  believe  it  is 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  saline  properties 
imparted  to  the  blood,  a  deficiency  of  which 
having  rendered  the  solution  of  the  albumen 
imperfect,  it  became  deposited  in  the  various 
tissues  which  were  intended  only  to  secrete, 
the  more  watery  particles. 

The  best  application  to  the  tumors  and 
ulcers  during  the  above  treatment,  is  to  keep 
them  constantly  covered  with  the  green  sea 
moss,  moistened  with  sea  water,  and  the 
diet  should  comprise  a  good  allowance  of 
animal  food,  but  all  sorts  of  stimulants 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  I  shall  proba- 
bly return  to  this  subject  in  a  future  com- 
munication.— I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Greenhow,  M.D. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  Edinburgh. 
North  Shields,  June  18,  1845. 


i^elitcal  Jntelligenre. 

A  MEMORIAL 
Addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.   Sir  James 
Graham,    Bart.    M.P.,    Her    Majesty's 
I'rincipal    Secretary   of  State  for   the 
Home  Department,  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  June  18,  1845. 
The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
feels  itself  called  upon  respectfully  to  address 
Sir  James  Graham  on  the  important  altera- 
tions which  have  been   made   by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Bill 
for  regulating  the  Profession  of  Physic  and 
Surgery. 

Enactments,  equally  new  and  important, 
have  now  been  introduced  into  it  for  the  first 
time,  which  were  never  contemplated  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions  that  have  hitherto 
taken  place  between  the  College  and  Sir 
James  Graham. 

In  order  to  explain  its  views  respecting 
these  enactments,  the  College  begs,  in  the 
first  place,  briefly  to  recal  to  Sir  James 
Graham's  recollection  the  tenor  of  those  dis- 
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cnssions,  and  the  circumstances  connected 
with  them. 

Before  any  measures  affecting  the  medical 
profession  had  been  submitted  to  Parliament 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  College  had 
carefully  investigated  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  in  numerous  petitions  to  Par- 
liament for  medical  reform,  and  had  laid 
before  the  Government  some  suggestions 
concerning  them. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  alleged  griev- 
ances vrere  found  to  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  want  of  a  General  Registration  of 
Xiicensed  Practitioners. 

2.  The  want  of  some  Body  or  Board  to 
which  questions  of  medical  polity  and  of 
public  health  might  be  referred. 

3.  The  existence  of  local  jurisdictions,  and 
consequent  restrictions  upon  practice  and 
inequality  of  privileges. 

4.  The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  edu- 
cation and  examinations  conducted  by  dif- 
ferent institutions,  and  great  disparity 
thence  arising  in  the  qualifications  of  prac- 
titioners passing  under  the  same  denomi- 
nation. 

5.  The  continuance  of  self-election  into 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  different  medical 
corporations. 

The  College  has  already  taken  occasion  to 
express  to  Sir  James  Graham  its  approba- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  two  first- 
mentioned  wants  are  supplied  by  the  bill, 
viz.  by  the  system  of  general  registration 
therein  directed,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Council  of  Health. 

With  respect  to  the  two  following  griev- 
ances, the  College  suggested  that,  provided 
■uniformity  of  qualifications  could  be  ob- 
tained, reciprocity  of  privileges  might  pro- 
perly be  granted.  And  it  professed  itself 
ready  to  concede  to  a  considerable  extent  its 
own  peculiar  privileges,  and  to  confer,  with- 
out further  examination,  the  license  to 
practise  in  London  on  the  graduates  and 
licentiates  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  provided 
it  could  be  wmured  that  such  licentiates  and 
graduates  had  been  educated  up  to  the  stan- 
dard which  the  College  had  fixed  as  neces- 
sary for  physicians. 

For  tlie  College  has  constantly  retained, 
and  often  expressed  its  desire  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  lower  the  standard  of  the 
general  and  professional  acquirements  of 
physicians  :  and  it  is  but  justice  to  Sir  James 
Graham  to  state  that  he  has  always  mani- 
fested a  cordial  participation  in  this  desire 
of  the  College, 

Nevertheless,  the  College  fears  that  clauses 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  Bill  are 
not  unlikely  to  cause  that  standard  to  be 
lowered.  For  instance,  the  23d  clause  al- 
lows any  University  to  confer  the  degree  of 
licentiate  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  upon 
students,  of  the  age  of  twenty-two,  after  five 


years  of  professional  study,  only  two  of 
which  will  have  been  passed  in  a  university, 
and  without  any  security  for  a  preliminary 
education  or  examination  in  literature  and 
science.  Now  there  will  be  no  restriction 
to  prevent  these  licentiates  from  graduating 
as  doctors  of  medicme,  so  soon  as  they  shall 
have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  that 
without  further  University  residence  or  pro- 
fessional study ;  for  the  22nd  clause,  the 
only  one  imposing  any  restriction  on  me- 
dical degrees,  does  not  require  for  doctors 
of  medicine  a  term  of  residence  of  longer 
duration  or  a  course  of  study  of  greater  ex- 
tent and  comprehensiveness  than  those  al- 
ready specified. 

This  early  a?e  of  graduation  and  limited 
course  of  study  are  clearly  at  variance  with 
the  intentions  of  the  College  and  the  spirit 
of  the  16th  clause  of  the  Bill,  by  which  phy- 
sicians ought  to  be  devoted  to  their  studies 
up  to  the  age  of  twenty- six. 

For  the  reasons  which  have  been  assigned, 
the  College  considers  the  23rd  clause  to  be 
inexpedient.  It  would  seem  also  to  be  in- 
troduced unnecessarily,  because  by  the  14th 
clause  provision  is,  as  it  should  be,  made  to 
enable  those  who  wish  to  act  as  genertd 
practitioners  to  do  so  at  an  early  age.  And 
such  persons  may  afterwards,  by  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  16th  clause,  become  physi- 
cians, if  by  successful  cultivation  of  medical 
science  they  have  raised  themselves  in  gene- 
ral estimation. 

With  respect  to  the  last  of  the  grievances 
above  mentioned — self-election  into  the  go- 
verning bodies  of  the  medical  corporations — 
the  College  offered  to  redress  this  griev- 
ance, as  far  at  least  as  physicians  in  this 
country  are  concerned,  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner,  by  opening  the  Fellowship  to 
all  licentiates  of  four  years'  standing,  and 
by  giving  to  all  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
election  of  Fellows  ;  as  well  as  by  other  pro- 
visions of  a  liberal  nature ;  especially,  by 
offering  to  admit  as  Associates,  without  ex- 
amination and  upon  a  reduced  fee,  all  boaii 
fide  ])hysiciansnow  practising  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Tfie  College  was  then  informed,  by  a  letter 
which  its  President  had  the  honour  to  receive 
from  Sir  James  Graham  in  Feb.  1842,  that 
if  the  alterations  above  stated,  and  others  of 
a  similar  nature  suggested  in  that  letter, 
were  made  in  the  internal  constitution  of  the 
College,  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  to  profwse  a  measure  to 
Parliament  whereby  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  the  College,  as  an  examining  body, 
would  be  greatly  increased.  According  to 
the  advice  thus  tendered,  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion and  co-operation  of  the  law  officers  of 
tlie  Crown,  the  College  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare, with  considerable  pains  and  exjjensc, 
the  draft  of  a  new  Charter,  embracing  the 
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alterations  which  it  had  itself  proposed,  as 
well  as  those  suggested  by  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham. The  College  has  ever  since  been  wait- 
ing for  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  enable  it 
to  accept  this  Charter.  It  deeply  regrets 
that,  meanwhile,  the  General  Bill,  in  con- 
junction with  which  the  new  Charter  was  to 
have  been  accepted,  has,  in  many  respects, 
been  materially  altered. 

As  the  Bill  was  originally  framed,  the 
College  was  required,  indeed,  to  surrender 
the  examination  of  all  Scotch  and  Irish  phy- 
sicians ;  but  it  was  authorised  to  superintend 
the  examination  of  all  persons,  of  whatever 
grade,  who  should  seek  to  obtain  in  this 
country  a  license  to  practise  medicine.  And 
as  the  College  was  instituted  for  the  pro- 
motion of  medical  science,  it  does  indeed 
seem  proper  that  to  it  should  be  entrusted 
the  duty  of  testing  the  qualifications  of  all 
those  who  are  to  have  the  sanction  intended 
to  be  given  by  the  Bill  of  being  qualified  to 
practise  medicine,  just  as  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons  was  to  be  entrusted  the  duty  of 
testing  the  qualifications  of  persons  to  prac- 
tise surgery.  In  the  Bill  as  previously 
framed,  and  even  in  its  amended  form,  this 
idea  is  carried  out  in  regard  to  general  prac- 
titioners in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  for  to  the 
respective  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, in  each  of  those  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  entrusted  the  function  of  ex- 
amining general  practitioners.  And  the 
College  believes  that  such  a  principle,  if 
carried  out  in  England,  would  ultimately 
give  satisfaction  to  the  great  body  of  general 
practitioners  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
as  well  as  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public. 

By  the  amended  Bill,  however,  the  autho- 
rity to  examine  general  practitioners  is  no 
longer  given  to  the  College  of  Physicans  of 
England,  although  it  is  still  given  to  those 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Nor,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  College,  is  anything  like  an 
equivalent  for  it  afforded  by  the  17th  Clause 
of  the  Bill  as  amended,  which  clause  pre- 
scribes only  a  preliminary  examination 
before  a  joint  medical  and  surgical  board. 

It  does  not  appear  to  the  College  to  be  at 
all  a  proper  arrangement,  that  persons  who 
have  undergone  a  previous  examination  by 
physicians  and  surgeons,  should  be  ex- 
amined subsequently  in  medicine  and  surgery 
by  general  practitioners. 

It  is  a  further  and  a  great  objection  to 
such  double  examination,  that  it  must  ope- 
rate as  a  discouragement  to  medical  educa- 
tion in  England,  since  in  Scotland  or  Ireland 
a  single  examination  will  be  sufficient  to 
qualify  for  practice. 

With  respect  to  the  new  incorporation, 
made  known  in  the  amended  Bill  by  the 
name  of  "the  Royal  College  of  General 
Practitioners   in   Medicine,    Surgery,    and 


Midwifery  of  England,"  the  College,  without 
objecting  to  the  incorporation  of  the  general 
practitioners,  would  press  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  Sir  James  Graham,  that  as  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  was  specially  founded  for 
the  promotion  of  medical  science,  and  for 
the  regulation  of  medical  practice,  there  are 
strong  objections  to  the  assumption  by  this 
new  institution  of  the  title  of  the  "Royal 
College  of  Practitioners  in  Medicine." 

Nor  is  it  to  the  assumption  of  a  title  only 
that  the  College  sees  reason  to  object.  It 
must  object,  even  more  strongly,  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  32d  Clause,  which  gives  to 
general  practitioners  the  right  to  fill  all 
medical  and  surgical  offices,  and  thus  con- 
fides the  highest  duties  of  the  profession  to 
that  class  which  is  required  to  pass  through 
the  least  extended  education,  and  which  is 
admitted  to  practise  at  the  earliest  age. 

In  offering  the  foregoing  observations, 
the  College  is  so  fully  convinced  of  Sir 
James  Graham's  desire  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  education  for  physicians,  as  well 
as  to  support  the  College  in  the  discharge  of 
its  proper  functions,  and  even  to  extend,  if 
possible,  its  sphere  of  utility,  that  it  cannot 
doubt  that  the  remarks  which  a  sense  of 
duty  has  dictated,  will  be  received  with  the 
candour  and  the  attention  which  the  College 
has  met  with  from  Sir  James  Graham  on 
every  occasion. 

There  are  other  points  in  the  Bill,  of 
minor  importance,  to  which  the  College  is 
also  desirous  of  requesting  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham's attention. 

With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Council  of  Health,  if  the  representative 
principle  is  to  be  retained,  at  least  in  part, 
there  ought  not  be  two  members  of  it  re- 
turned by  the  College  of  General  Prac- 
titioners, since  one  member  only  is  to  be 
returned  by  each  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

In  Clause  27,  "  For  securing  efficiency  of 
examination,"  Sir  James  Graham  has  yielded 
to  the  wish  of  the  College,  that  none  but 
professional  persons  sliould  be  allowed  to  be 
present  at  the  examinations.  The  alteration, 
however,  which  has  been  made  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Council,  seems  to  render  it 
even  more  desirable  than  before,  in  order  to 
obviate  some  possible  jealousies  and  inter- 
ferences between  the  different  orders  of  the 
profession,  that  no  one  should  have  an  abso- 
lute right  to  be  present  at  the  examinations, 
unless  deputed  by  the  Council  for  that 
purpose. 

As  regards  the  arrangements  for  general 
registration,  the  College  observes  with  satis- 
faction that  the  register  is  now  expressly 
ordered  to  be  received  as  evidence  in  courts 
of  law.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  suffi- 
ciently clear,  whether  the  supplemental 
register  provided   by  the   amended  Bill  is 
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intended  to  contain  the  names  of  all  persons 
now  legally  practising,  as  well  those  with 
general  as  those  with  only  local  privileges. 
Those,  also,  who  are  registered  on  the  sup- 
plemental register  should  be  required  to 
send  in  annually  their  names  and  places  of 
abode,  as  ordered  by  a  previous  clause  with 
respect  to  the  register. 

In  some  points  the  Bill  has  been  amended 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  College.  In  par- 
ticular, the  College  approves  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  being  compelled  to  enrol  them- 
selves in  the  College  of  the  country  in  which 
they  practise,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
struck  off  the  register.  Also,  of  a  penalty 
for  false  pretences  of  qualification  being 
imposed  by  Clause  38,  not  only  on  persons 
unregistered,  but  on  those  also  who  should 
use  a  name  or  title  belonging  to  a  class  in 
the  registry  to  which  they  do  not  belong. 

In  conclusion,  the  College  ventures  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  Sir  James  Graham  may 
find  it  possible  to  modify  the  Bill  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  which  have  now 
been  respectfully  offered.  For  thus,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  College,  it  is  likely  to  be 
productive  of  greater  advantage  to  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public  than  can  justly  be 
expected  from  it  under  its  present  form. 

Francis  Hawkins,  Registrar. 


THE  SECRETS    OF    HOMfEGPATHY HAHNE- 


MANN AND  HIS  SYSTEM. 
BERT  OF  DRAMBURG. 


BY  DR.  SCHU- 


We  hear  it  continually  asserted  that  Hahne- 
mann placed  no  confidence  in  the  powers  of 
nature  in  curing  disease ;  but,  from  my 
intercourse  with  him,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  no  physician  ever  trusted  more  to  the 
vis  medicatrix  natures.  It  requires,  indeed, 
but  very  little  reflection  to  enable  us  to 
perceive,  that  it  was  through  the  closest 
acquaintance  with  the  curative  powers  of 
nature,  that  Hahnemann  was  led  to  adopt 
his  new  system  of  medicine.  I  have  heard 
him  declare,  that  he  looked  with  contempt 
upon  medical  practice,  and  he  thought  that 
a  patient  would  be  none  the  worse  if  left  to 
himself.  He  had  a  thorough  conviction  that 
all  curable  diseases  might,  under  proper 
attention  to  diet,  be  removed  by  the  efforts 
of  nature  alone;  he  looked  upon  these  as 
his  sheet-anchor.  On  one  occasion,  he  said 
to  me,  "  I  give  medicines  but  very  seldom, 
although  I  always  prescribe  small  powders  ! 
I  do  this  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  in  the 
patient's  mind  the  firm  belief  that  each 
powder  contains  a  particular  dose  of  some 
medicine !  Most  patients  will  get  well  by 
adopting  a  6im|)le  mode  of  living,  and  by 
placing  a  boundless  confidence  in  their 
medical  attendants.  Ordinary  practitioners 
know  nothing  of  this  practically,  although 
tbey  are  always  talking  of  the  healing  powers 


of  nature.  If  a  patient  recover  under  their 
treatment,  they  immediately  ascribe  it  to 
the  nauseous  drugs  which  they  have  poured 
into  him,  although  these  commonly  do  more 
harm  than  good."  He  never  hesitated  to 
promise  recovery  to  every  jiatient,  without 
concerning  himself  about  the  nature  of  the 
malady  ;*  and  I  have  seen  some  most 
ludicrous  results  follow  these  predictions. 
His  plan  was  to  demand  for  the  cure,  in  the 
shape  of  a  fee,,a  good  round  sum — one  half 
to  be  paid  down, — unlimited  confidence  in 
his  treatment, — doses  of  sugar  of  milk,  and 
a  particular  diet !  The  dieting,  which  simply 
consisted  in  the  denial  of  all  stimuli,  he 
considered  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  allow  nature  to  have  free  play. 
Unlimited  confidence  in  the  treatment  was 
his  great  support  in  carrying  out  this  sys- 
tem ;  and  he  invariably  insisted  upon  this 
from  every  patient,  well  knowing  that  it  was 
the  important  secret  of  life  and  death  in 
such  cases.  Further,  he  used  to  observe, 
"  We  must  not  attend  patients  for  nothing, 
or  let  them  have  even  a  pennyworth  of 
medicine  gratuitously  ;  the  greater  the  sum 
paid  for  physic  and  physician,  the  greater 
is  the  confidence  placed  in  both." — Casper's 
Wochenschrift ,  Marz  1845. 

[It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Hahnemann's 
followers  do  not  display  the  candour  of  their 
master.  The  secret  of  the  aj)parent  success 
of  homoeopathic  treatment  has  been  long 
known  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  it 
confirmed  by  so  free  a  confessi(5n  on  the 
part  of  the  founder  of  the  system.  Some  of 
the  homoeopathists  allege  that  the  "  small 
powders"  contain  active  principles  brought, 
by  trituration,  to  a  spiritualized  state  !  and 
this  is  the  answer  which  we  have  heard 
seriously  given  to  the  objection,  that  in  their 
globules  you  cannot,  by  the  most  delicate 
chemical  test,  detect  the  smallest  quantity  of 
the  substance  said  to  be  jjresent  (sulphuric 
acid,  for  example).  We  believe  that  the 
"  small  powders"  act  in  the  way  suggested 
by  the  founder  of  this  gross  delusion  ;  but 
the  disciples  go  farther  than  the  master. 
We  knew  a  case  in  which  sugar  of  milk  was 
prescribed,  with  a  promise  of  cure,  for  a 
patient  labouring  under  confirmed  amaurosis ! 
Why  are  not  such  impostors  prosecuted  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences  ? — 
Ed.  Gaz.] 

british  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science. 

Causes  and  Lavs  in  relation  to  natural  phe- 
nomena— A  hint  to  the  Author  of  the 
"  Vestiges  of  Creation." 

Sir  John   Herschel,  on  taking  the  chair 

at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 

*  .See  the  Homceopatliic  Case  by  Mr.  JoneB, 
p.  122  of  this  volume. 
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tion  at  Cambridge,  made  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  the  following  sound  remarks,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  doctrine,  now  becoming  prevalent, 
that  natural  phenomena  are  to  be  explained, 
not  by  referring  them  to  their  cauaes,  but 
by  assigning  them  to  the  operation  of  certain 
laws .' 

"  The  evil  I  complain  of  becomes  yet 
more  grievous  when  the  idea  of  laiv  is 
brought  so  prominently  forward,  as  not 
merely  to  throw  into  the  background  that  of 
cause,  but  almost  to  thrust  it  out  of  view 
altogether ;  and  if  not  to  assume  something 
approaching  to  the  character  of  direct  agency, 
at  least  to  place  itself  in  the  position  of  a 
substitute  for  what  mankind  in  general  under- 
stand by  explanation  :  as  when  we  are  told, 
for  example,  that  the  successive  appearance 
of  races  of  organised  beings  on  earth,  and 
their  disappearance,  to  give  place  to  others, 
■which  Geology  teaches  us, — is  a  result  of 
some  certain  law  of  developement,  in  virtue 
of  which  an  unbroken  chain  of  gradually 
exalted  organization  from  the  crystal  to 
the  globule,  and  thence,  through  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  the  polypus,  the  mollusk, 
the  insect,  the  fish,  the  reptile,  the  bird, 
and  the  beast,  up  to  the  monkey  and  the 
man  (nay,  for  aught  we  know,  even  to  the 
angel),  has  been  (or  remains  to  be)  evolved. 
Surely,  when  we  hear  such  a  theory,  the 
natural,  human  craving  after  causes,  capable 
in  some  conceivable  way  of  giving  rise  to 
such  changes  and  transformations  of  organ 
and  intellect, — causes  why  the  development 
at  different  parts  of  its  progress  should 
divaricate  into  different  lines, — causes,  at  all 
events,  intermediate  between  the  steps  of 
the  development  —  becomes  importunate. 
And  when  nothing  is  offered  to  satisfy  this 
craving,  but  loose  and  vague  reference  to 
favourable  circxim stances  of  climate,  food, 
and  general  situation,  which  no  experience 
has  ever  shown  to  convert  one  species  into 
another  ;  who  is  there  who  does  not  at  once 
perceive  that  such  a  theory  is  in  no  respect 
more  explanatory,  than  that  would  be  which 
simply  asserted  a  miraculous  intervention, 
at  every  successive  step  of  that  unknown 
series  of  events,  by  which  the  earth  has  been 
alternately  peopled  and  dispeopled  of  its 
denizens  ? 

"  A  law  may  be  a  rule  of  action,  but  it  is 
not  action.  The  Great  First  Agent  may  lay 
down  a  rule  of  action  for  himself,  and  that 
rule  may  become  known  to  man  by  obser- 
vation of  its  uniformity  :  but  constituted  as 
our  minds  are,  and  having  that  conscious 
knowledge  of  causation,  which  is  forced 
upon  us  by  the  reality  of  the  distinction 
between  intending  a  thing,  and  doing  it,  we 
never  substitute  the  Rule  for  the  Act. 
Either  directly,  or  through  delegated  agency, 
whatever  takes  place  is  not  merely  willed,  but 
done,  and  what  is  done  we  then  only  declare 


to  be  explained,  when  we  can  trace  a 
process,  and  show  that  it  consists  of  steps 
analogous  to  those  we  observe  in  occur- 
rences which  have  passed  often  enough 
before  our  own  eyes  to  have  become  familiar, 
and  to  be  termed  natural.  So  long  as  no 
such  process  can  be  traced  and  analyzed  in 
this  manner, — so  long  the  phenomenon  is 
unexplained,  and  remains  equally  so  what- 
ever be  the  number  of  unexplained  steps 
inserted  between  its  beginning  and  its  end. 
The  transition  from  an  inanimate  crystal  to 
a  globule  capable  of  such  endless  organic 
and  intellectual  develojjment,  is  as  great  a 
step — as  unexplained  a  one — as  unintel- 
ligible to  us — and  in  any  human  sense  of 
the  word  as  miraculous,  as  the  immediate 
creation  and  introduction  upon  earth  of 
every  species  and  every  individual  would  be. 
Take  these  amazing  facts  of  geology  which 
way  we  will,  we  must  resort  elsewhere  than 
to  a  mere  speculative  laio  of  development 
for  their  explanation." 


Selections  from  3JoitrnaIg. 


FORENSIC  MEDICINE. 

RECENT  DECISION  ON  THE  LAW  OF  RAPE. 

Saturday,  April  2G. 
(Before  all  the  Judges,  except  Parke,  B.  and 
Maule,  J.) 
Reg.  v.  Camplin. 
7/"  a  man  makes  a  woman  quite  drunk,  and 
then  violates  her  person,   he  is  guilty  of 
rape,  though  the  jury  find  that  he  admi- 
nistered the  liquor  for  the  pzerpose  of  ex- 
citing her  only,  and  not  with  the  inten- 
tion of  rendering  her  insensible,  and  then 
having  sexual  connection  with  her. 
The  prisoner  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  on 
an  indictment  for  rape,   committed  on  the 
person  of  a  girl  thirteen  years  old.     The  evi- 
dence was  that  the  prisoner  made  her  quite 
drunk,  and  whilst  she  was  insensible,  violated 
her.     The  jury  found  that  the  prisoner  gave 
her  the  liquor  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  her, 
and  not  intending  to   render  her  insensible 
and  then  have  connection  with  her.     The 
prisoner's  counsel  objected  that  the  crime  of 
rape  was  not  proved,  and  that  point  was  re- 
served for  the  opinion  of  the  judges. 

Ballantine,  for  the  prisoner,  now  con- 
tended that  in  order  to  constitute  the  offence 
of  rape,  there  must  be  an  actual  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  person  ravished  ;  and  that 
the  form  of  indictment  containing  the  words 
"  violently  and  against  her  will,"  proved 
that  necessity ;  but,  further,  that  in  the 
present  case,  according  to  the  finding  of  the 
jury,  there  was  neither  force  nor  fraud.  It 
was  an  improper  thing  to  give  the  girl  liquor, 
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but  the  jury  had  negatived  any  intention  to 
commit  a  rape.  All  the  evidence  went  to 
shew  that  if  the  man  had  any  intention  at 
all,  it  was  to  induce  the  woman  to  consent ; 
and  the  learned  judge  distinctly  put  to  the 
jury  the  two  questions,  whether  the  prisoner 
gave  her  the  liquor  intending  to  have  con- 
nection with  her  by  force,  or  only  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  her. 

Authorities  referred  to  :  1  Hawk.  41,  s.  6 ; 
B.  V.  Jackson  (R.  &  R.  487) ;  R.  v.  Saunders 
(8  C.  &  P.  2G  J) ;  R.  v.  Williams  (ibid.  28G) ; 
Jt.  V.  Stanton  (1  Car.  &  K,  415). 

Upon  consideration,  the  judges  held  the 
conviction  right. — Law  Times,  June  28. 

SURGERY. 

ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  OXYGEN  GAS  AS  A 
MEANS  OF  RESUSCITATION  IN  ASPHYXIA. 
By  DR.  GEORGE  WILSON,  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  author  of  tliis  valuable  communication 
does  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  subject  at 
any  length  as  a  medical  question,  but  quotes 
an  opinion  of  Dr.  Roget  (from  the  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Practical  Medicine,  art.  Asphy.xia), 
who  says,  "  It  has  been  proposed  to  inflate 
the  lungs  with  oxygen  gas  instead  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
that  if  a  supply  of  this  gas  were  immediately 
at  hand,  together  with  every  facility  in  the 
■way  of  apjiaratus  for  administering  it,  its  effi- 
cacy in  restoring  animation  would  be  supe- 
rior to  that  of  common  air,  but  the  cases 
must  be  exceedingly  rare  in  which  we  can 
command  these  means  ;  and  whenever  they 
are  not  in  complete  readiness,  it  would  be 
very  wrong  to  lose  any  time  in  waiting  till 
we  can  obtain  them."  Acting  upon  this  hint, 
Dr.  Wilson  recommends  a  means  of  gene- 
rating the  gas,  and  a  form  of  apparatus 
which  he  conceives  would  be  very  available 
Under  such  circumstances.  He  describes  the 
greatly  improved  means  lately  introduced  in 
the  manner  of  preparing  oxygen  from  chlo- 
rate of  potass.  This  consists  in  mixing  the 
chlorate  with  a  tenth  of  its  weight  of  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  the  black  oxide  of 
copper,  or  of  certain  other  oxides,  and  ap- 
plying heat  as  is  done  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess with  the  unmixed  chlorate.  The  chlo- 
rate by  itself  docs  not  give  off  oxygen  till  it 
U  fused,  and  although  it  gives  it  off  with 
considerable  rapidity  at  first,  at  a  subse- 
quent stage  of  the  process  it  becomes  thick 
and  pasty  from  tlie  formation  of  hyperchlo- 
rate  of  potass,  and  the  temperature  must  be 
raised  to  nearly  that  of  a  red  heat  to  secure 
the  evolution  of  the  remaining  oxygen. 
During  this  last  stage,  moreover,  the  salt 
cakes,  and  conducts  heat  very  badly ;  and 
from  all  these  causes  the  evolution  of  oxygen 
ia  extremely  fitful  and  irregular.  The  ex- 
traordinary effect  of  the  simple  addition  of  a 
little  metallic  oxide,  in  preventing  all  this, 


and  quickening  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  caa 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed it.  But  it  may  give  those  who  hare 
not  some  conception  of  the  difference  it  oc- 
casions, when  it  is  mentioned  that,  with  a 
small  glass  retort  (heated  by  a  single  spirit 
lamp)  containing  the  chlorate  of  potass  mixed 
with  a  tenth  part  of  its  weight  of  oxide  of 
manganese,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  200  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  within  four  minutes  of  the 
first  applicationoftheflame.  The  gas  begins  to 
come  off  in  a  few  seconds  aftsr  the  light  is 
applied,  and  literally  gushes  in  a  full  stream 
till  the  whole  is  evolved.  On  account,  how- 
ever, of  various  disadvantages  attending  the 
use  of  the  black  oxide  of  copper,  or  the  na- 
tive black  oxide  of  manganese,  the  author 
recommends  the  substitution  of  common 
red  or  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is  very  easily 
procurable,  and  acts  as  well  as  the  others. 
The  oxide  is  to  be  pulverized,  and  triturated 
along  with  five  times  its  weight  of  chlorate 
of  potass,  previously  reduced  to  fine  powder. 
The  mixture  should  be  preserved  in  tightly 
stoppered  bottles,  capped  or  tied  over  with 
leather.  It  is,  of  course,  extremely  impor- 
tant to  prevent  dust  or  any  other  organic 
combustible  matter  finding  its  way  into  the 
mixture  of  oxide  and  chlorate. 

Two  retorts  of  12  oz.  liquid  capacity, 
heated  by  argand  or  rose  burners,  would 
suffice  to  obtain  the  gas  at  the  rate  of  300  or 
4  00  cubic  inches  per  minute,  which  would  pro- 
bably be  sufficient.  Should  it  be  thought  desi- 
rable to  have  it  supplied  in  larger  quantity, 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
containing  vessel.  The  retorts,  with  a  view 
to  convenience  and  economy,  might  be  con- 
structed of  sheet  brass  or  iron.  In  every 
case  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  at  least 
two  similar  generators,  so  that  when  the 
contents  of  one  were  exhausted,  the  other 
might  immediately  be  substituted  for  it^ 
while  it  was  being  refilled. 

The  author  then  very  judiciously  proposes 
that,  at  our  public  hospitals,  lying-in  insti- 
tutions, humane  societies'  rooms,  police 
stations,  and  wherever  else  cases  of  asphyxia 
frequently  come  before  the  medical  officers, 
the  mixture  of  chlorate  and  metallic  oxide 
should  be  kept  ready  for  use.  Along  with 
these  there  should  be  provided  glass  or  me- 
tallic retorts,  with  suitable  arrangements  for 
heating  tiiem,  and  one  or  more  gas  holders  to 
receive  the  gas.  The  original  outlay  for 
gas  holders  and  other  a))paratus  might  be 
about  dib.  The  chlorate  may  be  procured 
at  a  low  price. 

The  author  adds,  that  it  would  always  be 
advisable  to  pass  the  gas  through  an  inter- 
mediate vessel  containing  a  little  caustic 
l)otash  in  solution,  both  to  detain  any  car- 
bonic acid  resulting  from  the  accidental 
presence  of  combustible  matter  in  the  ori- 
ginal mixture,  and  to  arrest  any  of  the  latter 
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carried  over  mechanically  in  the  current  of 
oxygen.  A  Woulfe's  bottle  for  this  purpose 
would  cause  no  great  complication  of  the 
apparatus,  and  would  be  an  effectual  means 
of  securing  the  purity  of  the  gas.  The 
author  concludes  by  suggesting  the  use  of 
oxygen  in  inflating  the  lungs  of  infants 
whose  respiration  is  suspended  at  birth,  and 
conceives  that  it  would  apply  to  every  form 
of  asphyxia  occurring  in  hospital  practice, 
including  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium. 

[Remarks.  —  It  must,  nevertheless,  be 
remembered  that,  however  well  this  remedy 
may  appear  to  promise  in  theory,  its  value 
has  still  to  be  tested  and  proved,  and  that 
too  with  great  caution.  We  doubt  altoge- 
ther the  propriety  of  throwing  oxygen  into 
the  lungs  of  a  new-born  infant  in  any  instance 
where  ordinary  means  of  restoring  respiration 
could  be  employed.  At  all  events,  in  these 
Cases,  the  remedy  should  at  first  be  used  only  in 
a  diluted  form,  and  with  great  care,  in  almost 
hopeless  cases.  We  do  not  very  clearly  see 
how  the  safety  of  throwing  pure  oxygen 
into  the  lungs  of  an  infant  can  be  tested ; 
for  our  own  part,  we  should  be  greatly  afraid 
to  commence  a  series  of  experiments  of  the 
kind  upon  the  human  subject.  We  suspect, 
too,  that  the  success  of  this  remedy  in  the 
asphyxia  of  adults,  will  be  found  to  be  far 
more  limited  than  the  author  anticipates  ;  it 
may  be  of  great  use  in  cases  of  submersion,  and 
of  apparent  death  from  the  effects  of  irrespi- 
rable  gases,  and  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
opium,  if  applied  early,  just  when  the  respi- 
ratory functions  are  beginning  to  fail ;  but 
only  temporary  relief  can  be  expected  from 
it  in  those  numerous  instances  where  the  fault 
lies  in  irreparable  lesions  and  fixed  obstruc- 
tions in  the  respiratory  and  vascular  systems. 
Still,  experiments  upon  young  animals,  and 
■Upon  others  in  which  asphyxia  has  been  arti- 
ficially produced  in  various  ways,  should 
immediately  be  commenced,  and  no  hospital 
should  be  unprovided  with  an  apparatus  and 
materials  of  the  kind  recommended  by  the 
author,  provided  great  caution  be  used  in 
selecting  proper  cases  for  their  employment. 
—Ed.  Gaz.] 

application  of  pure  arsenic  to  cancers, 
to  obtain  a  radical  cure, 
by  m.  angelo  barlieri. 
The  different  arsenical  preparations  used  in 
France,  for  the  treatment  of  cancerous  ulcers, 
contain  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  the 
mineral,  such  as  la  pate  de  Rousseolt,  la 
poudre  de  Dujmyiren,  S(c.  This  dilution 
has  been  considered  indispensable  to  prevent 
the  pernicious  effects  which  this  delete- 
lious  substance  might  have  if  absorbed  ;  and 
even  these  weak  preparations  are  recom- 
mended never  to  be  applied  over  a  large  sur- 
fece  at  one  time.  The  recommendation  of 
M.  Angelo  Barlieri  may  therefore  appear  to 
savour  of  rashness.     He  proposes  to  apply 


pure*  arsenic  over  the  ulceration,  and  he 
cites  many  cases  in  which  this  practice  has 
been  adopted,  and  a  radical  cure  has  resulted, 
without  any  of  the  deleterious  properties  of 
the  arsenic  being  manifested  in  the  system. 
He  has  thus  succeeded  in  supra-orbital  can- 
cer, cancer  of  the  nose,  also  of  the  temporal 
region,  and  in  a  case  of  a  wound  which  had 
assumed  a  fungoid  character  after  removal 
of  the  axillary  glands  (ganglions.)  The 
following  case,  which  completes  this  success- 
ful series,  merits  a  more  detailed  report, 
and  will  also  explain  the  mode  of  applicatioa 
generally  adopted. 

Case. — A  man,  41  years  of  age,  consulted 
M.  Angelo  Barlieri  for  a  cancer  of  the  pre- 
puce and  glans  penis.  The  tumor  was  of 
the  size  of  the  fist,  hard,  nodulated,  ulcerated 
in  parts,  pouring  out  a  foetid  bloody  dis- 
charge, and  attended  by  the  most  acute 
pains.  The  disease  dated  two  years  pre- 
viously. The  inguinal  glands  were  enlarged. 
Many  surgeons  had  been  consulted,  and  had 
recommended  amputation  as  indispensable. 

On  July  13,  1814,  M.  Angelo  Barlieri 
thus  commenced  his  treatment.  He  first 
shaved  (rasa)  the  surface  of  the  tumor  v\rith 
a  bistoury,  thereby  removing  the  irregular 
prominences  which  then  presented  them- 
selves ;  then,  after  having  ligatured  two  ar- 
teries, he  covered  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
parts  with  arsenic,  keeping  it  in  its  place  by  a 
little  lint  smeared  over  with  simple  ointment, 
and  lastly  enveloped  the  whole  in  a  bandage. 
The  integuments  of  the  penis,  scrotum,  and 
groin  became  swollen  (an  usual  consequence 
of  the  treatment)  but  disappeared  under  the 
application  of  Goulard  water.  The  febrile 
reaction  was  moderate,  and  lasted  48  hours. 

The  slough  began  to  separate  the  8th  of 
August.  On  the  6th  it  had  fallen  off,  leaving 
an  ulcer  equal  in  surface,  red,  and  secreting 
healthy  pus.  The  patient  finding  himself 
quite  well  returned  home,  when  he  exposed 
himself  to  fatigue  and  various  errors  of  diet. 
The  wound  nevertheless  cicatrised,  and  was 
so  perfectly  healed  on  the  22d  of  September, 
that  the  author  presented  the  man  for  in- 
spection to  the  subsection  of  surgery  of  the 
congress  of  Milan.  —  Gazetta  Medica  di 
Milano ;   Gazette  Med.  de  Paris,  Mai  3. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

CASE  OF  ATTEMPTED  SUICIDE   BY   STARVA- 
TION.      BY  DR.  CASPER. 

Many  cases  are  recorded  of  individuals  who 
have  attempted  suicide  by  starvation,  but 
those  in  which  daily  observations  of  the 
progress  of  the  symptoms  can  be  made  are 
always  of  especial  interest  to  the  medical 
practitioner.  In  the  following  case  the 
sensation  of  hunger  entirely  disappeared  after 


*  It  must  be  understood  that  by  the  word  ar- 
senic, the  author  means  arsenious  acid,  or  the 
white  oxide. 
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the  third  or  fourth  day  of  abstinence ;  and  it 
is  singular  that  the  individual  first  expressed 
a  strong  desire  for  milk,  the  nutritious 
aliment  of  all  young  mammalia.  It  is 
further  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  deprivation 
of  food,  as  Lassaigne  had  already  observed, 
made  no  difference  in  the  properties  of  the 
urine,  and  it  was  especially  remarked  that 
the  quantity  of  urea  was  not  diminished.  The 
urine  was  analysed  by  the  celebrated  chemist 
Mitscherlich. 

C,  aet.  36,  was  condemned  to  seven 
years'  solitary  confinement.  On  the  17th 
February,  1844,  after  he  had  been  a  year  in 
prison,  he  took  the  resolution  to  destroy 
himself  by  starvation.  He  refused  his 
breakfast,  but  swallowed  a  small  quantity  of 
food  at  dinner.  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th  he  had  some  soup,  but  after  this  he 
declined  all  kinds  of  food.  On  the  23d, 
after  five  days'  complete  abstinence,  he  was 
seen  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Casper.  He 
was  lying  upon  a  mattress,  the  cheeks  sunk, 
his  countenance  depressed,  the  temperature 
of  the  skin  natural,  the  tongue  covered  with 
a  white  mucus  ;  the  gums  were  pale,  but 
there  was  no  foetor  in  the  breath,  the  respi- 
ration normal,  the  pulse  eighty-eight,  regular, 
soft,  and  full,  the  speech  thick,  the  abdomen 
collapsed,  although  it  contained  air,  slight 
buzzing  sound  in  the  ears,  the  sleep  good  : 
there  had  been  no  stools  since  the  18th,  and 
very  little  urine  had  been  passed.  The  man 
did  not  experience  any  sensation  of  hunger 
or  thirst.  24th,  in  the  same  condition.  The 
house-surgeon  made  him  swallow  a  few 
drops  of  Hoffmann's  liquor.  25th,  The 
prisoner  still  refused  to  take  any  food, 
declaring  that  he  made  a  vow  to  eat  nothing 
more  while  he  was  in  prison.  He  was  pale, 
and  had  evidently  become  emaciated.  He 
experienced  a  dazzling  in  the  eyes,  which 
prevented  him  from  reading,  as  also  a 
ringing  in  the  ears.  The  tongue  was  dry, 
but  red  in  the  centre,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  liquid  ;  the  breath  was  foetid, 
the  skin  moist  and  warm ;  there  had 
been  no  evacuations,  and  no  urine  had  been 
passed  for  twenty-four  hours ;  the  intellectual 
faculties  were  undisturbed,  (the  seventh  day 
of  fasting). 

The  2Gth.  A  small  quantity  of  high- 
coloured  urine  was  passed ;  great  weakness 
and  loss  of  voice  ;  pulse  90  ;  tongue  more 
moist ;  in  other  respects  the  symptoms  were 
unchanged.  27th.  There  was  no  sensation 
of  hunger,  but  an  intense  desire  in  the 
patient  to  moisten  his  j)arched  and  burning 
mouth.  For  this  purpose  he  used  some  cold 
water,  but  would  not  swallow  it.  Abdomen 
more  collapsed  ;  no  desire  for  an  evacuation  ; 
great  weight  in  the  head  ;  the  breath  more 
foul.  28ih.  The  pulse  70,  and  very  small ; 
diploplia  in  the  morning ;  cramp  in  the 
Btomach,    relieved    by    pressure.      On    the 


preceding  evening  he  took  about  six  ounces 
of  sugared  water.  He  pretended  that  he  did 
not  experience  any  sensation  of  hunger,  but 
said  he  perceived  a  smell  of  milk.  On  the 
night  of  the  28th  he  became  very  hungry, 
and  ate  some  dry  bread,  which  he  found  on 
his  bed  ;  milk  was  given  liim  at  his  own 
request,  and  afterwards  soup.  He  gradually 
resumed  his  ordinary  diet,  and  soon  regained 
his  usual  good  state  of  health. —  Gazette 
Medicate,  Mars  1845. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  FEVER  OF  THE  NIGER. 

Some  years  ago,  the  late  Professor  Daniell 
inferred  that  the  pestilential  miasmata  of 
the  coast  of  Africa  were  owing  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sul- 
phates contained  in  the  waters  in  contact  with 
organic  matter  aided  by  a  high  temperature. 
He  found  in  examining  the  copper  sheathing 
of  the  ships  which  had  been  placed  on  that 
station,  that  the  metal  was  partially  changed 
to  sulphuret.  He  also  detected  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  water  procured  from  the 
African  coast,  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  government  for  analysis.  The  medical 
officers  attached  to  the  late  Niger  expedition, 
have,  however,  proved  that  the  symptoms 
attending  the  fever  are  entirely  different 
from  those  which  accompany  poisoning  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  further  they 
have  not  discovered  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  the  waters  of  any  of  the  lagoons  on  the 
coast.  In  the  water  examined  by  Professor 
Daniell,  it  had,  therefore,  probably  resulted 
from  a  decomposition  which  had  taken  place 
in  it  subsequently  to  its  removal  from  Africa. 
We  quote  the  following  remarks  from  the 
last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

"  The  banks  of  the  mouth  of  the  Niger 
are  from  one  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
above  the  level  of  tlie  river,  and  even  this 
moderate  elevation  extends  very  little  from 
the  river,  for  all  behind  is  flat  and  swampy. 
A  short  distance  up  the  river,  the  banks  are 
broken  into  lagoons  and  creeks,  the  edges  of 
which  are  profusely  covered  with  mangroves. 
Small  bays  even  arc  formed  by  the  sea 
running  into  them  during  the  flowing  tide, 
and  these  abound  with  crocodiles  and  mul- 
tiplied races  of  reptiles,  while  the  mangrove- 
roots  are  covered,  as  in  all  other  places,  with 
numerous  shell-fish  and  various  forms  of 
moUusca.  During  low  water  a  disagreeable 
odour  was  perceptible  in  some  of  the  lagoons 
entered  by  Drs.  McWilliam  and  Stanger, 
but  tlie  most  delicate  tests  gave  no  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
any  of  the  waters." 

[Some  of  the  most  oflTensive  effluvia  result- 
ing from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  do  not  contain  a  trace  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. — Ed.  Gaz.] 
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PATHOLOGY. 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  SUGAR  UPON  THE 
TEETH. 

From  researches  made  on  this  subject,  M. 
Larrey  has  come  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

1.  Refined  cane,  or  beet-root  sugar,  is 
prejudicial  to  the  teeth  more  from  its  direct 
contact  than  from  the  evolution  of  gaseous 
matter  during  digestion. 

2.  If  a  tooth  be  allowed  to  macerate  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  sugar,  it  is  so  decom- 
posed as  to  acquire  almost  a  gelatinous  cha- 
racter, while  the  enamel  becomes  opaque  and 
spongy,  and  crumbles  down  under  the 
slightest  pressure.  Sugar  ought  not,  there- 
fore, to  enter  into  the  composition  of  tooth- 
powder. 

3.  The  erosion  of  the  teeth  by  this  sub- 
stance does  not  depend  on  an  acid,  for  none 
is  present  in  sugar  ;  but  on  the  affinity  which 
this  organic  principle  has  to  enter  into  com- 
bination with  the  calcareous  base  of  the 
tooth. 

4.  If  the  enamel  be  less  attacked  than  the 
osseous  part  of  the  tooth,  the  reason  is  that 
it  contains  fluoride  of  calcium,  a  body  which 
resists  chemical  agency  even  more  than  the 
sulphate  of  lime. — Gazetta  Medica  di  Mi- 
lano  ;  and  Heller's  Archivf'ur  Physiol,  mid 
Pathol.  Chemie,  1844. 

[Remarks. — That  sugar  easily  combines 
with  lime,  and  forms  a  compound  out  of 
which  the  lime  may  be  obtained  crystallized 
as  carbonate,  has  been  long  known  ;  but  it 
is  something  new  that  it  should  thus  exert  a 
solvent  power  over  the  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime.  M.  Larrey's  last  conclu- 
sion does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  sound  :  the 
enamel  contains  only  traces  of  fluoride  of 
calcium,  while  the  phosphate  of  lime  forms 
78  per  cent.,  and  the  rest  is  chiefly  animal 
matter.  A  better  reason  will  be  found  pro- 
bably in  its  hardness  and  close  texture.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  these 
chemical  results  are  borne  out  by  observa- 
tions made  among  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  large  quantities  of  molasses  and 
saccharine  substances. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

ON  SPERMATOZOA  IN  THE  FLUID  OF 
HYDROCELE. 

In  two  instances,  spermatozoa  were  dis- 
covered by  Lloyd  in  the  fluid  of  hydrocele. 
In  one  drop  he  counted  four  of  these  animals, 
and  some  of  them  lived  four  hours.  This 
observation  has  been  confirmed  by  the  re- 
searches of  Childs  and  Velpeau.  I  have 
often  submitted  the  fluid  of  hydrocele  to 
microscopical  examination,  but  in  no  in- 
stance have  I  detected  in  it  spermatozoa, 
although,  from  the  observations  of  the 
authorities  above  mentioned,  my  attention 
had  been  particularly  drawn  to  the  subject. 


I  am  therefore  led  to  believe  that  the  occa- 
sional appearance  of  these  animalcules  in 
cases  of  hydrocele,  must  be  owing  to  an 
accidental  puncture  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
during  the  operation  for  evacuating  the 
fluid.  The  spermatozoa,  therefore,  do  not 
constitute  a  part  of  the  serous  hquid,  but 
their  presence  must  be  ascribed  to  the  acci- 
dental escape  of  a  small  quantity  of  the 
seminal  secretion. — Heller,  Archiv.  fur 
Physiol,  und  Pathol.  Chemie,  1844. 

[Rkmarks. — In  a  late  number*  a  com- 
munication on  this  subject  was  inserted  from 
Mr.  Adams,  in  which  it  was  suggested,  con- 
trary to  the  received  opinion,  that  the 
spermatozoa  might  be  secreted  from  the 
spermatic  artery.  The  observations  of 
so  accurate  a  microscopical  pathologist  as 
Heller,  appear  to  be  against  this  view.  If 
our  correspondent's  opinion  were  correct, 
we  might  expect  that  the  fluid  of  hydrocele 
would  always  contain  these  spermatozoa; 
but  the  above  extract  shows,  on  good  autho- 
rity, that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  facts 
appear  to  justify  the  conclusion  at  which 
Heller  has  arrived. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

ANEURISM    OF    THE    ASCENDING    AORTA, 
OPENING  INTO  THE  RIGHT  VENTRICLE. 

Dr.  Peacock  was  called  to  see  a  man, 
set.  48,  whom  he  found  in  a  state  of  great 
prostration,  the  pulse  being  imperceptible 
at  the  wrist,  and  his  extremities  cold  ;  he 
complained  of  constant  vomiting,  and  pain 
in  the  feet  and  ankles  ;  his  face  was  sallow 
and  puff'y  ;  and  the  abdomen  swollen.  With 
these  symptoms  he  had  been  suddenly  seized, 
while  engaged  in  his  occupation  as  a  horse- 
keeper  ;  he  was  removed  to  the  Chester  In- 
firmary, but,  though  appropriate  treatment 
was  had  recourse  to,  he  continued  to  sink, 
and  died  about  eighteen  hours  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  attack.  No  history  of  his 
previous  state  of  health  was  obtained.  He 
had  continued  his  occupation  regularly  till 
his  seizure,  and  was  of  very  intemperate 
habits. 

Upon  examination  after  death  the  peri- 
cardium was  found  universally  adherent  to 
the  heart  by  a  thick  layer  of  condensed  cel- 
lular membrane.  The  heart  was  of  very 
large  size.  Both  ventricles  were  greatly  di- 
lated, and  their  muscular  substance  had  un- 
dergone the  fatty  degeneration.  This  change, 
however,  although  considerable,  was  less 
marked  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle. The  ascending  aorta  was  the  seat  of 
a  large  aneurism,  which  commenced  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  attachment  of 
the  right  and  posterior  semilunar  valves. 
The  inferior  portion  of  this  sac  formed  an 
egg-shaped  swelling,  projecting  into  the  right 
auricle,  immediately  below  the  entrance  of 
the  vena  cava  descendens ;  and  on  the  left  side 
*  No.  8,  N.  S.  p.  344. 
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of  this  projection,  in  the  appendage  of  the 
auricle,  there  existed  two  apertures,  by  which 
the  cavity  of  the  aneurism  communicated 
with  that  of  the  auricle.  These  apertures, 
each  of  which  was  of  sufficient  size  readily 
to  give  passage  to  a  large  bougie,  were  situ- 
ated immediately  together,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  belt  of  small  granular  concre- 
tions of  decolorized  lymph.  —  ioracZ.  and 
Edin.  Monthly  Journal. 

ALCOHOLIC  ODOUR  OF  THE  FLUID  IN  THE 
VENTRICLES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Dr.  Bradley,  of  Illinois,  was  summoned 
before  a  coroner's  inquest,  held  on  the  body 
of  Samuel  Page,  as  a  medical  witness.  The 
deceased  was  found  about  two  miles  from 
the  village,  in  his  waggon,  with  his  feet 
hanging  over  the  footboard,  his  body  resting 
upon  a  bag  of  grain,  and  his  head  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  waggon.  He  was  totally 
insensible,  and  his  breathing  stertorous  and 
difficult.  He  was  taken  to  a  neighbouring 
dwelling,  where  he  died  in  about  ten  minutes. 
He  had  been  drinking  very  freely  for  several 
days  previous,  but  was  not  an  habitual 
drunkard.  He  had  left  a  grocery-store  a 
short  time  previous  to  being  found,  par- 
tially intoxicated,  without  mittens  or  any 
other  •'  extra  over-clothes,"  though  the 
weather  was  somewhat  below  the  freezing 
point.  On  dissection,  six  hours  after  death, 
dark  fluid  blood  poured  forth  from  the 
sinuses  of  the  brain  to  the  amount  of  eight 
or  ten  ounces.  The  brain  exhibited  exces- 
sive vascular  turgescence  ;  in  the  corpora 
Striata  a  small  amount  of  sanguineous  extra- 
vasation was  detected,  and  in  the  lateral 
ventricles  some  serous  effusion.  Verdict— 
"  Death  from  apoplexy,  caused  by  intempe- 
rance." 

The  eff"used  fluid  found  in  the  ventncles 
yielded  strongly  the  alcoholic  odours.  This 
was  so  apparent,  that  it  was  readily  recog- 
nised by  every  member  of  the  jury.— ///"JOjs 
Med.  and  Surf/.  Journal;  and  American 
Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,  Oct.  1844. 

THERAPEUTICS. 

apoplexy  produced  by  cold  FOOT- 
BATHS. 

A  PLETHORIC  female,  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  was  advised  to  try  cold  foot-baths  for  a 
rheumatic  attack,  from  which  she  was  suf- 
fering in  her  right  leg.  After  the  first  two 
baths,  she  felt  herself  very  comfortable,  hut 
when  for  the  third  time  she  put  her  feet 
into  cold  water,  she  became  suddenly  dizzy, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  seized  with  an 
attack  of  ai.oplcxy.  She  fell  down  insensi- 
ble, and  became  paralysed  on  the  left  side  of 
her  body.  The  face  was  red  and  swollen, 
the  head  hot,  the  eyes  8uft"used,  the  pulse 
Blow,  full,  and  somewhat   hard.     Venesec- 


tion was  performed,  leeches  and  cold 
lotions  were  applied  to  the  head,  with 
mustard  plasters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  the  lower  extremities.  Under  this 
treatment,  the  patient  soon  recovered  her 
consciousness,  but  there  was  still  a  partial 
paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body,  which 
slowly  disappeared  under  medical  treatment 
only  after  several  weeks. — Casper's  Wochen- 
schrift,  Marz  1845. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

PUNCTURED  WOUND  OF  THE  EYE. 

A   HEALTHY   boy,  about  eight   years   old, 
while  running  with  a  table-knife  in  his  hand, 
stumbled  and  fell.     The  point  of  the  knife, 
which  was  about  half  an  inch  wide,  entered 
the   upper  eyelid,   and  penetrated  into  the 
lower  fourth  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.     Dr. 
Cramer  saw  the  child  a  few  minutes  after 
the  accident,  when  the  mother  showed  him, 
on  a  sponge  with  which  she  had  wiped  away 
the  blood,  the  crystalline  lens.     A  portion 
of  fluid  escaped  from  the  wound  whenever 
the  eye  was  moved.     Dr.  C.  contented  him- 
self   with   a    superficial   examination,    con- 
sidering that  any  interference  with  the  wound 
would  probably  lead  to  inolapsus  of  the  iris, 
or  to  the  loss  of  all  the  humours.     As  the 
after  consequences  of  such  an  injury  were 
likely  to   be   severe,  a  strict  antiphlogistic 
regimen   was   adopted;    the  wound  iu   the 
eyelid  was  sewed  up,  and  the  patient  was 
ordered   to   keep   the   recumbent   position. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  wound  in  the  lid 
cicatrized  well,  while  that  in  the  ball  of  the 
eye  closed,  leaving  a  slight  opacity  in  the 
lower   segment  of  the  cornea,    and   a   red 
streak  in  the  sclerotic,  shewing  the  length 
and  course  of  the  stab.     The  eyeball,  slightly 
collapsed,  was  perfectly  clear  ;    the  iris  was 
sound  in  its  upper  three-fourths,  the  form  of 
the   pupil    being   changed  by  the    deficient 
portion  below.     The  sight  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed.—Ca«/>cr'«  Wochenschrift,  1845. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  of  SURGEONS. 

Gentlemen  admitted  Members. 

Fiu  DA  Y,  .Tune  20.-.I.  S.  Pnn-y.-U.  S.Thornbey. 
— F.  Horsfall.-L.  Llewellyn.— H.  Young.-J.  L. 
Palmer.— H.  A.  Oldfield. 

Monday,  .June  23.-C.  E.  G.  Lamotte.-W. 
Price. —C.  Mulholland.— W.  Kwmg.— W.  Bain- 
bridpp.-r.K.Downs.-W.T.Hlark.-n.M'Dride. 
—J.  Orred.— J.  Jones.— J.  K.  Hamilton. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

Gentlemen  wlio  have  obtained  Certificates. 

THiiKsnAY,  .Tune  19.-Wrn.  Henry  Colborne, 
rhippenlmm,  Wiltsliire.-Henry  William  Laver, 
KsBex.-Frederick  Francis  Kinpdo.i,  Harnstaple, 
Nortli  Devon.-Kdwurd  <;ooke  Odluig,  Lincom. 
—Orlando  Salathiul  Winstnnley. 

Thuhsijav,  .Tune  20.— Amos  Jowett,  Holds- 
worth,  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURE, 

At  Si.  Bartholomew's  Hosptal, 

By  W.  Lawrence,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

[Reported  by  Mr.  Holmes  Coote.] 

Puntlent  ophthalmia,  confirmed.  Catarrhal 
opJdhalmia.  Effects  of  lunar  caustic 
on  the  conjunctiva. 
Case  III. — Gonorrhneal  ophthalmia  of  the 
left  eye ,-  antiphlogistic  treatment,  with 
mild  astringenis ;  recovery. 
JoHX  West,  set.  23,  a  person  of  slender 
frame  and  unhealthy  appearance,  contracted 
gonorrhcca,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
1842.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  April  2nd, 
the  left  eyelids  were  sore,  stiff,  and  itchin<; ; 
they  shortly  became  red  and  swollen.  In- 
flammation soon  spread  to  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  and  a  thick  yellow  discharge  flowed 
from  between  the  lids.  He  was  not  aware 
that  any  of  the  discharge  from  the  urethra 
had  come  in  contact  with  the  eye,  but  thinks 
such  an  occurrence  not  improbable.  He 
pursued  his  ordinary  habits,  without  adopt- 
ing any  treatment,  until  April  12th,  when, 
finding  the  eye  daily  getting  worse,  he  be- 
came an  out-patient  of  this  hospital.  Six- 
teen ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the 
arm  :  he  was  ordered  pills  containing  calo- 
mel and  colocynth  every  night,  and  a  mix- 
ture containing  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
tartrate  of  antimony  three  times  a  day.  He 
continued  this  treatment  to  April  IGth,  with 
no  improvement  of  the  local  malady,  but 
with  great  reduction  of  strength.  He  was 
then  received  into  the  hospital. 

April  17th. — Both  lids  of  the  left  eye, 
more  especially  the  upper,  are  considerably 
swollen,  with  general  vascularity  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  profuse  puriform  discharge. 
The  ocular  conjunctiva,  of  a  bright  red  co- 
lour, forms  a  tumid  ring,  projecting  irregu- 
larly over  the  circumference  of  the  cornea. 
This  chemotic  swelling  yields  upon  pressure, 
being  apparently  formed  by  effusion  of  se- 
rum, not  of  fibrine,  into  the  submucous  tis- 
sue. The  cornea  is  quite  clear.  There  is 
considerable  pain  in  the  eye,  with  headache  ; 
general  uneasiness,  with  loss  of  strength, 
and  gi'eat  depression  of  spirits. 

Finding  him  so  feeble,  and  with  a  weak 
pulse,  I  ordered  him  a  pint  of  porter  daily, 
with  broth  diet. 

Blister  behind  the  left  car.  The  eyes  to 
be  frequently  bathed  with  the  solution 
of  alum,  three  grains  to  the  ounce. 
Solution  of  Argent.  Nit.  gr.  ij.  ad  Jj., 
to  be  introduced  between  the  lids  twice 
or  thrice  a  day. 


17th. — The  patient  is  more  comfortable 
and  cheerful  ;  the  state  of  the  eye  un- 
changed. 

ISth. — The  swelling  of  the  lids,  and  the 
chemosis,  are  diminished  ;  the  pain  in  the  eye 
is  much  relieved  ;  he  has  less  headache,  but 
continues  extremely  feeble.  Meat  diet. 
Treatment  continued. 

19th. — Progressive  improvement.  The 
caustic  solution  gives  no  pain.  To  be  conti- 
nued, of  double  strength. 

20th. — The  first  application  of  the  stronger 
solution  caused  so  much  pain  that  it  has 
not  been  repeated  this  morning.  The  paia 
continues,  with  marked  increase  of  redness 
and  chemosis :  the  headache  and  febrile 
symptoms  are  returned. 

Hirudines  viii.  tempori  sinistro. 

21st. — The  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
not  abated. 

Hirudines  xii.  temp,  sinist. 

23d. — The  swelling  of  the  lids,  the  che- 
mosis, the  pain  in  the  eye,  and  headache,  are 
lessened. 

The  two-grain  caustic  solution  to  be  used 
night  and  morning.  Alum  wash,  meat 
diet,  and  a  pint  of  porter  daily. 

25th. — The  conjunctiva  has  lost  its  bright 
scarlet  colour  ;  it  is  of  a  duller  red,  showing 
diminution  of  the  vascular  excitement ;  the 
chemosis  is  nearly  gone  ;  the  discharge  con- 
siderably diminished. 

May  3d. — Discharged.  The  eye  had 
nearly  resumed  its  natural  appearance  : 
there  were  merely  a  few  tortuous  vessels  ia 
the  conjunctiva,  and  slight  mucous  dis- 
charge. The  organ  felt  weak,  but  ia 
other  respects  it  was  well,  and  vision  was 
perfect. 

Gth. — He  called  to  show  us  the  e3'e,  which. 
was  still  somewhat  irritable. 

Emp.  Lyttse  pone  aurcm. 

11th. — He  was  again  seen  with  the  eye 
quite  recovered. 

Case  IV. —  Gonorrh/pal  ophthalmia;  ni- 
trate of  silver  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  : 
opacity  of  the  cornea. 
John  Jones,  act.  17,  a  shoemaker,  of 
slender  frame  and  irregular  habits,  but 
in  good  health,  had  been  confined  in  the  city 
Bridewell,  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for 
eleven  weeks.  He  had  never  contracted  any 
venereal  complaint.  On  April  13th,  gonor- 
rhoeal  matter  from  the  urethra  of  another 
prisoner  was  applied  to  his  left  eye.  This 
fact,  which  was  not  discovered  for  a  few 
days,  was  enveloped  in  some  mystery,  which 
neither  prisoner  chose  to  explain.  He 
slept  well  that  niglit,  but  on  the  following 
morning  there  was  slight  swelling  of  the  left 
eyelids,  with  pain  and  itching. 
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15th.^He  suffered  more  pain  ;  the  swell- 
ing of  the  lids  was  increased,  and  there  was 
a  thin  discharge.  He  could  not  sleep  at 
Jiight. 

The  circumstance  that  gonorrhreal  matter 
from  the  urethra  of  another  prisoner  had 
been  applied  to  the  eye  was  first  discovered 
this  day. 

Hirudines  xviij.  statim. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  was  re- 
moved to  this  hospital. 

17th. — Both    eyelids  are   much   swollen, 
•especially  the  superior,   which  overlaps  and 
completely  covers  the  lower  ;  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  of  a  bright  scarlet    colour,    and   is 
raised  from  the  sclerotica  in  the  form  of  che- 
motic    swelling,    partially    cop.cealing   from 
view  the  cornea,  which,  however,  retains  its 
transparency.       There  is   profuse  puriform 
discharge  ;  great  pain   in  the  eye,  e.vtending 
over  the  forehead  and  temples  ;  febrile  dis- 
turbance ;    pulse    104,    soft,    and    without 
power  ;  tongue  coated  with  a  white  fur. 
Hirudines     xx.    statim  ;     Hyd.     Chlor. 
gr.  ii.  ;    Opii,  gr.  ^  hac  nocte.     Fotus 
papavcrum. 
18th. — Has  slept  somewhat  better;  pulse 
104  ;  tongue  coated  ;  bowels  confined  :  no 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  eye. 

Haust.   Sennse  statim,   et  postea  Haust. 
Menth.    Sulph.   c.  iMagnes.    Sulph.  5J- 
sextis  horis. 
The  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  passed 
over  the  prominent  chemotic  swelling  of  the 
conjunctiva.         This     application,     though 
•quickly  done,  was  very  painful  at  the  time ; 
subsequently  it  arrested   the  discharge,  and 
lessened  the   pain   for  three  or  four  hours. 
It   was  repeated    towards     night-time,   and 
forty  minims  of  laudanum  were  given  after- 
wards. 

19th. — Slept  well ;  eye  less  jiainful ;  the 
tumefaction  of  the  lids  and  the  chemotic 
swelling  considerably  diminished  ;  the  dis- 
charge lessened  in  quantity. 

Rep.    Haust.    Menth.     Sulph.    c.    Mag. 
Sulph.    Aluminis,  gr.  iv.,     Aciuae,  5J., 
pro  lotio ;    Titict.  Oj)ii,    )l[xxx.    hora 
somni  sumenda. 
20th. — Has  slept  well,  but  coriiplains  of 
increased   pain  this  morning.     The  lids  are 
more  swollen  ;  the  discharge  is  more  puru- 
lent and  profuse.      The  cornea  is  become 
opaque  towards  its  central  and  lower  portion 
for  about  two-thirds  of  its    surface.      The 
opacity,  of  a  whitish   colour,  but  not  of  uni- 
form density,  hus  a  well  defined  margin,  be- 
yond which   the   part  ])reserves  its   natural 
transparency.      This  change   in  the  cornea, 
obviously  effected  by  the  escharotic,  resem- 
bles that  which  we  observe  after  the  appli- 
cation of  lime  or  mortar  to  the  eye.     Vision 
u  now  lost. 


21st. — Has  slept  well  without  taking 
opium  ;  the  eye  is  less  painful  ;  the  swelling 
of  the  lids,  and  the  chemotic  swelling  are 
diminished  ;  the  discharge  is  not  so  puru- 
lent,  and  more  sp-'ring  in  quantity.  There 
is  a  small  superficial  ulcer  in  the  centre  of 
the  opacity. 

Broth  diet. 

22d.— The  swelling  of  the  lids  still  les- 
sened ;  the  inferior  palpebra  now  exposed 
to  view;  pulse  112,  and  feeble;  tongue 
clean. 

INIeat  diet ;  a  pint  of  porter  daily. 

23d. — The  porter  is  discontinued,  as  it 
causes  headache. 

24th. — Has  slept  badly  ;  the  conjunctiva 
more  inflamed  ;  eye  more  painful. 
Hirudines  viij. 

27th. — The  pain  is  entirely  gone  ;  _  the 
swelling  and  chemosis  have  again  subsided  : 
he  can  see  a  little,  though  he  cannot  bear 
the  light.  A  portion  of  the  pupil  is  percep- 
tible ;  cornea  clearer. 

Lot.  Aluminis. 

May  1st. — Haust.  Quinse  disulphatis  ter 
die.  Vin.  Opii,  Jiy.  omni  nocte  instil- 
landum. 

0th. — It  was  now  discovered  that  a  broad 
and  close  adhesion  of  the  lower  eyelid  to  the 
clobe  had  taken  ])lace  near  the  external  can- 
thus  (symblepharon).  It  did  not  interfere 
with  the  motions  of  the  eye. 

He  left  the  hospital  on  the  22d,  the  con- 
junctiva having  regained  its  natural  colour, 
the  corneal  opacity  being  much  diminished, 
and  vision  proportionably  improved. 

Case  V. — Gonorrhaial  Ophthalmia;  ex- 
tensive ulceration  of  the  cornea :  pro- 
lapsus iridis. 

Robert  Smith,  fet.  21,  a  sailor,  of  stout 
make,  with  heavy  inexpressive  countenance, 
stated  that  he  had  suffered  from  venereal 
disease  repeatedly ;  nine  months  ago  he 
contracted  syphilis,  and  six  months  after 
gonorrhoea,  which  was  still  uncured.  Six 
days  ago  the  right  eye  became  painful,  and 
there  was  a  thick  viscid  discharge  sticking 
the  lids  together.  He  could  assign  no  rea- 
son for  this  state  of  his  eye.  Towards  even- 
ing the  pain  and  the  discharge  increased, 
and  on  the  following  morning  the  lids  were 
much  swollen,  the  pain  constant  and  severe, 
and  there  was  abundant  puriform  discharge. 
Since  that  day  the  pain  has  gradually  sub- 
sided, but  the  pal))ebral  swelling  and  the 
discharge  liave  continued.  He  has  taken  a 
little  aperient  medicine,  but  has  done  nothing 
to  the  eye. 

He  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  June  '.»,  1843.  The  right  eyelids 
*rere  much  swollen,  and  of  a  dusky  red.     A 
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thick  yellow  discharge  adhered  to  their 
edges,  and  covered  the  surface  of  the  eye  ; 
the  conjunctiva  oculi  was  uniformly  red- 
dened, the  tint  being  dull,  and  it  was  raised 
into  a  thick  roll  around  the  circumference 
of  the  cornea,  which  therefore  appeared 
sunk  in  the  front  of  the  eye.  The  latter 
preserved  its  transparency  in  the  upper  half, 
but  presented  a  dull  nebulous  opacity  in  the 
lower  ;  the  line  of  division  between  them 
being  well  defined.  Vision  was  very  much 
impaired,  but  there  was  little  or  no  pain  in 
the  eye,  and  the  trial  of  the  organ  causes  no 
uneasiness.  He  slept  well.  Upon  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  lips,  and  particularly 
at  the  commissures  and  upon  the  fauces, 
there  were  superficial  ulcerations  of  a  syphi- 
litic character.  He  had  slight  gonorrhoea. 
Cicatrices  of  former  ulcerations  were  seen 
upon  the  lining  of  the  prepuce. 

Pil.  Hyd.  gr.  v.  ter  die.  A  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  x.  ad  5J.  to  be  ap- 
plied with  a  camel's-hair  hrush  to  the 
chemosis. 

The  application,  made  in  the  evening, 
caused  severe  smarting  pain,  which  how- 
ever subsided  after  an  hour,  and  he  slept 
well. 

June  10th.- — The  opacity  of  the  cornea  is 
of  a  deeper  tint ;  state  of  the  conjunctiva 
unaltered  ;  lids  still  swollen. 

The  caustic  solution  to  be  repeated. 

Subsequently  a  strip  of  the  chemotic  con- 
junctiva, overlapping  the  opaque  portion  of 
the  cornea,  was  raised  by  a  pair  of  forcejjs, 
and  snipped  oft"  with  scissors.  The  portion 
removed  was  firm,  as  if  fibrine  had  been 
effused  into  the  sub-mucous  tissues. 

Omitte  Sol.  Argent,  is'itrat.  Cont.  Pilul. 
Hyd.  gr.  v.  ter  die  ut  antea. 

12th. — The  chemotic  swelling  is  in- 
creased, and  the  membrane  is  of  a  bright 
red  colour  ;  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea 
has  lost  its  transparency,  and  about 
the  centre  the  conjunctiva  seems  to  be 
abraded  ;  purulent  discharge  very  abundant. 
The  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  passed  over 
the  tumid  conjunctiva. 

Tinct.  Opii,  gr.  111_xl.  stutim. 

Severe  pain  followed  the  application,  and 
continued  till  evening  :  about  8  p.m.  it  sub- 
sided. It  was  then  found  that  the  cornea 
had  given  way  at  its  lower  and  inner  part, 
and  that  the  iris  was  protruding,  forming  a 
reddish  brown  projection,  with  an  irregular 
puckered  surface.  The  chemosis  and  puru- 
lent discharge  continue. 

15th. — Has  no  pain  ;  the  conjunctiva,  still 
red,  is  somewhat  less  swollen  ;  the  cornea 
can  be  more  clearly  seen  ;  the  extent  of  the 
slough  corresponds  with  the  original  opacity 
of  the  lower  half,  and  the  space  is  accu- 


rately filled  by  the  protruded  iris.     He  left 
the  hospital  a  few  days  afterwards. 

July  14th. — He  was  again  seen  at  the 
hospital.  The  regular  shape  of  the  eye  is 
restored,  but  it  is  not  so  prominent  as  the 
sound  organ,  and  the  globe  has  lost  its  elas- 
ticity and  firmness  ;  it  has  a  soft,  yielding 
feel,  indicating  the  beginning  of  atrophy ; 
the  i)rotrusion  of  the  iris  has  entirely  sub- 
sided ;  a  thin  pellicle  fills  up  the  former 
aperture,  to  which  and  to  the  cornea  the  iris 
is  adherent.  He  can  discern  light  from, 
darkness  with  the  afl'ected  eye.  In  other 
respects  vision  is  lost. 

I  have  now  placed  before  you  the  particu- 
lars of  five  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  in 
three  of  which  the  disease  was  clearly  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  a  morbid  secre- 
tion to  the  affected  membrane.  The  patient 
at  present  in  the  hospital  (Case  I.)  while 
suffering  from  gonorrhoea,  applied  his  own 
urine  as  a  lotion  to  the  eye.  The  youth 
from  Bridewell  (Case  IV.)  admitted  that 
gonorrhceal  matter  from  the  urethra  of  a 
fellow  prisoner  had  been  introduced  between 
the  lids  ;  and  the  subject  of  Case  II.,  whilst 
engaged  in  syringing  the  eyes  of  a  child  suf- 
fering from  acute  purulent  ophthalmia,  the 
nature  and  cause  of  which  were  doubtful, 
felt  some  of  the  fluid  pass  into  his  own  eye. 
The  contact  of  such  morbid  secretions,  then, 
whether  proceeding  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  same  individual,  or  from  the 
urethra  or  conjunctiva  of  another  person,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  this  malady.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  disease  had  the  same  origin 
in  the  two  other  instances  (Cases  III.  and 
V.)  Both  patients  laboured  under  gonor- 
rhoea at  the  time  that  the  purulent  ophthal- 
mia occurred;  they>were  at  the  age,  and 
belonged  to  the  rank  in  life,  in  which  we  see 
carelessness  and  indifference  to  personal 
cleanliness  ;  and  the  disease  in  both,  as  in 
the  three  other  instances,  was  confined  to 
one  eye. 

The  character  of  the  affection,  in  point  of 
severity,  does  not  depend  on  its  being  pro- 
duced in  this  direct  manner ;  for  the  inflam- 
mation was  comparatively  mild  in  Case  I.  ; 
severe,  so  as  to  endanger  the  eye,  in  Cases 
II.  and  IV.  In  the  milder  case,  the  morbid 
secretion  was  from  the  patient's  own  per- 
son ;  in  the  more  ^severe  cases,  from  that  of 
another.  I  believe  that  this  difference  may 
have  been  accidental,  having  seen  severe  go- 
norrhceal ophthalmia  induced  by  the  same 
cause  as  in  Case  I. 

In  the  milder  instances  purulent  ojihthal- 
mia  yields  readily  to  the  ordinary  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  ;  but  in  other  cases  we  have 
to  encounter  danger  and  difficulty.  Case 
II.  was  of  severe  character  ;  one  of  those,  ia 
which,  even  with  every  care,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  early  attention,  the  organ  is  endan- 
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gered,  and  the  patient  may  be  considered 
fortunate  if  the  eye  escapes  uninjured. 

The  chief  object  of  treatment  is  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  disease  from  its  original  seat 
in  the  palpebral  and  sclerotic  conjunctiva 
to  the  cornea.  So  long  as  that  important 
structure  retains  its  natural  transparency, 
the  eye  is  safe,  and  a  favourable  termination 
may  be  reasonably  expected.  The  first 
question  is,  whether  this  particular  affection 
can  be  controlled  by  the  usual  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  and  how  far  such  means,  more 
particularly  bleeding,  may  be  safely  carried. 
The  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  gave 
Tvay  quickly  to  moderate  depletion,  with 
other  corresponding  means,  in  Case  I.  ;  the 
result  being  unequivocal,  as  local  stimuli 
and  astringents  were  not  used  until  the  in- 
flammation had  been  removed.  The  favour- 
able influence  of  a  single  venesection  is  ap- 
parent in  Case  III. ;  the  violence  of  the 
disease  was  checked  by  the  depletion  in 
Cases  II.  and  IV.  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  an  equally  favourable  result  would 
have  been  obtained  from  simple  antiphlo- 
gistic measures  in  the  former  instance,  as  the 
local  symptoms  were  still  unrelieved,  after 
the  production  of  nearly  complete  syncope 
by  cupping  on  the  temple. 

In  an  early  stage  of  the  affection,  particu- 
larly in  a  patient  of  good  constitution  and 
good  health,  you  may  bleed  freely,  generally 
or  locally,  or  in  both  ways,  and  administer 
purgatives,  with  antimony.  Very  commonly 
you  will  derive  from  these  measures  the 
same  beneficial  effects  as  in  other  inflamma- 
tions. You  will,  at  all  events,  lessen  the 
Tiolence  of  the  excitement,  so  that  you  may 
proceed  to  employ  astringents  and  escha- 
rotics,  if  you  should  think  them  advisable, 
■with  more  effect,  and  less  danger. 

I  do  not  advise  you  to  resort  to  bleeding 
in  all  cases,  nor  to  pursue  and  repeat  it  un- 
der all  circumstances.  You  must  look  to 
the  state  of  constitutional  power,  as  well  as 
to  the  local  symptoms.  When  strength  is 
much  reduced,  disease  becomes  obstinate, 
and  runs  on  from  want  of  restorative 
energy  ;  it  may  even  assume  an  aggravated 
form  from  this  cause.  In  public  charitable 
institutions  we  often  have  to  treat  persons 
with  constitutions  not  originally  good,  and 
enfeebled  by  various  depressing  influences. 
Active  treatment  incautiously  pur.«ucd  will 
bring  them  into  a  ^tate  of  dangerous  depres- 
sion, sometimes  without  arresting  the  local 
malady,  the  symptoms  of  which  still  per- 
aisting,  may  seem  to  retjuire  a  perseverance 
n  the  antiphlogistic  treatment.  The  doc- 
trine of  inflammation,  and  of  the  means  ne- 
cessary to  check  and  remove  it,  forms  so 
large  a  portion  of  pathology  and  Iherapeu- 
tic8,  and  the  very  nomenclature  of  disease 
is  so  much  founded  on  this  doctrine,  that  we 
run  groat  risk  of  depending  too  much  on 


one  kind  of  treatment.  This  tendency,  en- 
couraged, perhaps,  by  systematic  lectures 
and  books,  will  be  counteracted  by  careful 
clinical  study,  with  the  mind  divested  as 
much  as  possible  of  what  has  been  learned 
from  lectures  and  authors.  In  Case  III., 
the  patient,  at  his  admission  into  the  hos- 
pital, was  extremely  enfeebled  by  loss  of 
blood,  and  by  profuse  purging  continued  for 
three  or  four  days,  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms in  the  eye  being  unabated.  The  state 
of  the  organ,  and  that  of  the  constitution, 
presented  opposite  indications.  Rest  in  the 
hospital,  with  diet  of  meat  and  porter,  not 
only  improved  strength,  but  had  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  local  complaint,  which 
would  certainly  have  been  made  worse  by 
loss  of  blood,  or  any  other  depressing  mea- 
sures. 

Under  circumstances  of  doubt,  we  may 
derive  assistance  from  attending  to  particular 
symptoms.  A  bright  scarlet  colour  denotes 
active  vascular  excitement ;  a  paler  colour, 
eispecially  with  anything  of  livid  hue,  shows 
that  inflammation  is  subsiding.  Firmness 
of  the  chemosis  depends  on  effusion  of 
fibrine,  and  acute  inflammation  ;  softness  of 
the  swelling  shows  that  serum  only  is  poured 
out,  and  that  the  local  action  is  of  feebler 
character. 

Confinement  to  bed  is  not  necessary  in 
purulent  ophthalmia,  and  the  recumbent  it 
less  favourable  than  the  erect  position  of  the 
trunk,  as  the  latter  impedes  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  head,  and  facilitates  its  return.  The 
patient  in  Case  II.  found  himself  much 
easier  in  the  erect  attitude. 

Excision  of  the  chemosed  conjunctiva  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Scarpa  and 
others.  To  accontplish  this  effectually  must 
be  difficult  in  almost  all  instances,  in  many 
impracticable.  I  speak  of  the  severe  cases 
in  which  the  eye  is  in  danger,  the  proceeding 
in  question  being  applicable  to  those  only. 
The  great  swelling  of  the  lids,  i)articularly 
the  upper,  which  overlaps  the  lower,  their 
state  of  tension  from  the  general  swelling  of 
the  conjunctiva,  the  painful  condition  of  the 
organ,  which  will,  in  some  cases,  hardly 
bear  the  slightest  touch,  are  the  obstacles  to 
that  complete  exposure  of  the  globe  which 
is  necessary  for  the  excision.  In  Case  II. 
the  vessels  of  the  lids  and  globe  were  emptied 
by  faintness,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
allowed  free  ex])osurc  of  the  eye,  so  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  cutting  away  the 
chemosis  around  the  entire  circumference  of 
the  cornea.  The  success  was  complete,  in 
immediate  relief  of  ))ain,  and  ultimate  re- 
covery ;  no  unpleasant  symjitom  remained 
after  the  adoption  of  this  decisive  measure. 
Its  effect  confirmed  what  had  been  ))re- 
viously  observed  in  this  case  ;  namely,  that 
the  severe  pain  in  the  eye  proceeded  from 
the  pressure  of  the  swollen  lids  on  the  che- 
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mosed  conjunctiva,  the  effect  being  probably 
propagated  to  the  globe  itself.  This  will 
alter  oiu'  estimate  of  that  symptom,  which 
has  been  usually  considered  to  indicate  ex- 
tension of  disease  from  the  conjunctiva  to 
the  globe.  The  benelicial  effect  of  the  ex- 
cision may  be  accounted  for,  either  by  its 
cutting  off  the  continuity  of  the  inflamed 
membrane  with  the  mucous  covering  of  the 
cornea,  and  thus  preventing  the  extension  of 
disease  in  that  quarter,  or  by  its  putting  an 
end  to  the  mutual  pressure  and  tension  of 
the  inflamed  and  swollen  eyelids  and  con- 
junctiva oculi — a  state  analogous  to  that  of 
the  inflamed  glans  and  prepuce.  The  late 
Mr.  Tyrrell  reprobated  the  practice  of  ex- 
cising the  conjunctiva  in  a  circular  direction, 
believing  that  the  cornea  derives  its  vessels 
from  that  membrane,  and  that  if  these  were 
cut  across,  interrupted  supply  of  blood  and 
sloughing  might  be  expected.  He  recom- 
mended incisions  through  the  chemosis  with 
a  cataract-knife,  entering  the  point  at  the 
edge  of  the  cornea,  and  keeping  the  back 
towards  the  sclerotica,  from  four  to  ten  in 
number,  and  radiating  from  the  cornea  as 
from  a  centre.  To  make  these  incisions 
would  be  equally  difficult,  if  not  more  so, 
than  the  circular  excision,  and  they  are  not 
calculated  to  afford  the  same  kind  of  relief. 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  recommendation  cf  radiated 
incisions  through  the  chemosed  conjunctiva 
■was  founded  on  views  that  he  entertained  of 
the  corneal  circulation,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  sloughing  of  that  texture  occurs  in 
some  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia.  The 
correctness  of  these  views  is  not  generally 
admitted.  I  have  made  these  incisions  in 
some  cases  without  any  useful  result,  and  I 
understand  that  the  practice  is  no  longer 
followed  at  the  London  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital, where  it  was  first  introduced. 

In  Case  II.  a  symptom  occurred  which  I 
had  not  met  with  before,  and  of  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  any  notice ; 
namely,  temporary  but  complete  loss  of 
vision,  the  cornea  being  clean.  The  disease 
was  obviously  confined  to  the  conjunctiva. 
I  was  certain  that  the  inner  membranes  of 
the  eye  could  not  be  affected  ;  I  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  amaurosis  was  functional 
only,  and  that  it  would  pass  away.  I  there- 
fore positively  assured  the  patient — speaking 
with  rather  more  confidence  than  I  absolutely 
felt  at  the  time — that  his  sight  would  return; 
and  the  event  justified  the  prediction. 

We  come  next  to  the  important  subject 
of  local  applications,  amongst  which  the 
nitrate  of  silver  holds  the  most  prominent 
place.  It  is  a  matter  of  consequence  to 
determine  whether  such  ajjplications  are 
either  advisable  or  safe  ;  at  what  period  of 
the  disease  they  should  be  used,  and  in  what 
form  and  strength.  There  are  three  modes 
of  employing  the  nitrate  of  silver  : — 


1st,  In  solution — the  strength  varying 
from  two  to  ten  or  even  twenty  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water. 

2dly,  In  substance. 
3dly,  In  the  form  of  ointment. 
In  all  acute  inflammations  of  the  con- 
junctiva, whether  catarrhal  or  purulent,  the 
great  source  of  danger  is  the  extension  of 
disease  to  the  cornea.  Hence,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  escharotics,  especially  if  they  be 
strong,  it  is  an  important  object  to  limit 
their  action  to  the  diseased  surface,  and  thus 
prevent  them  from  injuring  the  cornea, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  sound.  When  the 
vascular  excitement  has  been  checked  by 
suitable  means,  the  two-grain  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  may  be  employed  with 
safety.  If  it  does  not  do  good,  it  cannot  do 
much  harm.  The  same  remark  is  applicable 
to  its  use  in  an  early  stage,  with  the  view  of 
arresting  mischief  at  its  commencement.  I 
should  never  trust  to  it  alone  if  the  attack 
were  of  serious  character.  In  Case  II.  the 
first  application  seemed  to  relieve ;  the 
second  was  injurious.  In  Case  I.  the  four- 
grain  solution,  although  not  employed  until 
vascular  excitement  had  nearly  disappeared, 
brought  on  return  of  inflammation.  Some- 
times it  causes  no  sensation  in  the  eye,  and 
its  efficacy  may  then  be  doubted.  This 
happened  in  Case  III.  when  the  strength  of 
the  solution  was  doubled  :  it  now  caused 
pain  and  renewed  vascular  excitement, 
which  required  further  loss  of  blood.  We 
have  frequently  witnessed  similar  results 
from  the  four  and  even  the  two-grain  solu- 
tion, in  cases  treated  in  this  hospital,  al- 
though the  remedy  has  not  been  employed 
until  the  inflammation  had  been  decidedly 
checked  by  other  measures.  Such  being  the 
effects  of  the  application  in  its  comparatively 
milder  form,  I  consider  its  employment  in 
stronger  solutions  altogether  inadmissible. 
Such  a  solution  was  tried  in  Case  V.,  cer- 
tainly without  benefit  As  an  astringent 
lotion,  I  think  the  solution  of  alum  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
purulent  ophthalmia ;  it  has  the  great  re- 
commendation of  being  a  safe  remedy. 

M.  Ricord,  surgeon  to  the  Venereal  Hos- 
pital at  Palis,  who  has  great  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia, 
uses  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  in  all 
cases,  as  he  alleges,  with  invariable  success. 
He  passes  the  stick  of  caustic  effectually  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  palpebral  and  ocular 
conjunctiva.  I  have  tried  this  plan  twice. 
Case  IV.  was  one  of  the  instances,  the  ap- 
plication being  made  by  Mr.  Currey,  the 
house-surgeon,  who  had  seen  it  frequently 
employed  by  M.  Ricord.  The  stick  of 
nitrate  of  silver  was  passed  over  the  chemosed 
conjunctiva,  and  over  the  lining  of  the  lids. 
It  caused  acute  pain,  but  of  short  duration, 
foUov^ed  by  marked  relief,  with  diminution 
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of  swelling  and  discharge  ;  but  it  left  behind 
two  injurious  effects,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
they  can  be  avoided.  One  of  these  was  the 
cauterization  of  the  cornea,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  structure  being  rendered 
densely  opaque,  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  it  suffers  from  the  application  of  lime. 
Thus  the  remedy  may  jiroduce  one  of  the 
evils  which  it  is  the  objtct  of  our  treatment 
to  ward  off.  The  escharotic  action  was  not 
deep  in  this  case,  and  the  opacity  had 
lessened  considerably  before  the  patient  left 
the  hospital.  From  the  application  in  Case 
v.,  we  can  draw  no  clear  inference.  When 
the  chemosed  conjunctiva  overlaps  the  cornea, 
and  the  lids  are  so  swollen  as  to  be  separated 
with  difficulty,  being  also  spasmodically 
closed  as  soon  as  the  caustic  comes  in  contact 
with  the  eye,  it  must  be  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  limit  its  action  so  as  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  cornea. 

Another  serious  consequence  in  Case  IV. 
was  excoriation  and  ulceration  of  the  opposed 
mucous  surfaces,  and  subsequent  accretion 
of  the  lower  lid  to  the  globe  (symblepharon). 
No  injurious  effect  was  observed  in  this 
instance  ;  but  a  similar  adhesion  of  the 
upper  lid  would  cause,  not  only  deformity 
but  more  or  less  considerable  impediment  to 
vision,  if  not  its  entire  loss.  The  application 
of  the  solid  nitrate  to  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva is  attended  with  the  risk  of  causing 
symblepharon,  without  any  corresponding 
advantage.  If  this  treatment  should  be  tried 
at  all,  it  should  be  confined  to  the  chemosis, 
and  an  essential  condition  would  be  that  the 
action  should  not  extend  to  the  cornea. 

When  the  remedy  is  used  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  ten  grains  being  incorporated 
with  a  drachm  of  sjiermaceti  scrate,  and  a 
portion  introduced  between  the  lids,  which 
are  gently  rubbed  so  as  to  diffuse  it  over  the 
mucous  surfaces,  the  action  must  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  substance,  except  that  the  in- 
fluence is  more  prolonged.  Here  no  attempt 
is  made  to  exempt  the  cornea  from  the  effect 
of  the  escharotic.  I  have  never,  employed 
this  plan,  which  seems  to  me  altogether 
objectionable. 

In  determining  on  the  employment  of 
lunar  caustic  in  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  like  that  of  using  an  ordinary 
lotion,  which  can  do  neither  much  good  nor 
harm.  A  single  application  will  often  excite 
active  inflammation  ;  I  saw  severe  ophthalmia 
brought  on  by  a  small  particle  flying  into 
the  eye  as  a  person  was  scrajjing  a  stick  of 
the  caustic  to  a  point.  If  the  use  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  ten-grain  ointment, 
or  in  strong  solutions,  be  repeated  and  con- 
tinued, it  is  capable  of  exciting  a  ))eculiar 
inflammation  of  the  most  obstinate  kind, 
attended  with  change  of  structure  in  the 
membrane,  and  leading  to  other  alterations 


injurious,  or  even  fatal  to  vision.  This  kind 
of  effect  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  almost  de- 
serves to  be  named  from  its  exciting  cause 
lunar  caustic  o]ihthalmia.  The  conjunctiva 
becomes  thickened  and  indurated ;  its  pa- 
pilla; undergo  a  kind  of  hypertrophy,  and 
project  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
which  thus  loses  its  smoothness  and  polish, 
becoming  granulated.  The  secretion  is  aug- 
mented and  altered  in  quality.  The  granu- 
lations are  most  numerous  on  the  reflexion  of 
the  membrane  from  the  lids  to  the  globe, 
and  on  the  concavity  of  the  upper  lid.  The 
friction  of  this  rough  surface  on  the  cornea 
enlarges  its  vessels,  so  that  they  admit  red 
blood,  and  tortuous  vessels  of  considerable 
size  are  sometimes  seen  ;  it  causes  inter- 
stitial deposition  and  opacity,  with  a  general 
loosening  and  thickening  of  texture,  so  that 
the  mucous  layer  becomes  assimilated  to  the 
conjunctiva  scleroticce.  Deeper  opacity  and 
ulceration  of  the  cornea  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced. The  inflammation  may  be  seen  in  a 
more  or  less  active  state.  In  the  former,  the 
membrane  is  bright  red,  and  produces  a 
viscid  ])uriform  discharge,  which  agglutinates 
the  lids.  There  is  a  gritty  feel  in  the  eye, 
with  pain  from  the  friction  of  the  rough 
lining  of  the  lids,  and  increased  suffering  on 
exposure  to  light.  Hence,  the  eye  is  kept 
closed,  or  only  opened  momentarily,  and  the 
patient  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  blind 
so  long  as  that  state  lasts,  which  it  may  do 
for  months.  In  the  chronic  state,  the  vas- 
cular congestion  is  less  active,  and  the  mem- 
brane paler ;  the  lids  generally  adhere  in 
the  morning  ;  the  eye  is  weak,  and  will  not 
bear  exertion  ;  and  vision  is  imperfect  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  from  loss  of  transpa- 
rency in  the  cornea.  The  latter  change  is 
sometimes  partial,  the  upper  two  thirds 
being  opaque  and  vascular,  while  the  lower 
third  is  clear.  The  conjunctival  lining  of 
the  lower  lid,  although  thickened,  is  hardly 
rough,  while  that  of  the  upper  may  be  gra- 
nulated throughout.  The  mischief  may  not 
be  confined  to  one  eye  :  the  opposite  orgaa 
sometimes  becomes  affected,  and  suffers  in 
the  same  way  as  that  first  diseased.  When 
both  eyes  are  involved  the  patient  is  in  a 
truly  deplorable  condition.  He  is  blind  for 
the  time,  and  fears,  from  the  obstinate  nature 
of  the  malady,  that  sight  will  not  be  reco- 
vered ;  the  spirits  are  depressed  ;  a  kind  of 
despondency  is  induced,  with  fearful  depres- 
sion of  the  system.  You  will  perha|)s  un- 
derstand the  subject  better  if  you  hear  the 
particulars  of  two  or  three  cases. 

Case. — Charles  Pendrill,  set.  47,  not  of 
strong  constitution,  but  enjoying  good  health, 
was  servant  in  the  family  of  a  gentleman 
residing  a  few  miles  from  London.  In  exe- 
cuting his  duty  of  attending  to  the  front 
gate,  he  had  to  cross  a  court-yard,  and  ia 
leaving  his  bed  to  do  this  at  an  early  hour 
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in  the  cold  spring  weather,  he  felt  himself 
chilled,  and  thought  that  he  had  taken  cold. 
The  left  eyelids  were  a  little  swelled,  and 
sore,  with  a  gritty  feeling.  The  eye  was  un- 
affected, neither  bloodshot  nor  painful. 
He  resorted,  as  it  would  seem  rather  unne- 
cessarily, to  a  public  institution,  where  he 
was  cupped  on  the  temple,  and  had  an  appli- 
cation made  to  the  eye.  On  his  return  home 
he  took  a  powder,  which  caused  violent 
sickness.  He  attended  the  institution  three 
or  four  times  a  week  ;  hot  drops,  caustic,  or 
blue-stone,  being  employed  on  each  occa- 
sion, with  the  effect  of  keeping  up  almost 
constant  severe  pain.  The  right  eye  became 
gradually  affected,  and  in  little  more  than  a 
month  he  was  rendered  nearly  incapable  of 
performing  any  part  of  his  duty.  He  expe- 
rienced intolerance  of  light  and  severe  pain, 
which  was  only  relieved  by  laudanum.  He 
had  continued  aching  of  the  eyes  and  through 
the  head,  with  a  sensation  as  if  the  eyes 
would  come  out.  On  one  occasion,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  attendance,  his  suffer- 
ing from  the  application  was  intolerable  ;  he 
rolled  on  the  ground  in  agony,  and  could 
not  leave  tlie  place  for  an  hour.  He  was 
led  to  this  hospital  in  August,  1841,  unable 
to  find  his  way,  or  to  see  persons.  The  pal- 
pebral linings  on  both  sides  were  tliickened, 
red,  and  rough  with  granulations  ;  both 
cornea  being  so  vascular  and  nebulous  as  to 
prevent  all  useful  vision.  Stimulating  ap- 
plications had  been  discontinued  for  some 
time,  and  the  eyes  were  no  longer  painful. 
The  patient  was  thin,  pale,  and  feeble,  much 
distressed  in  mind  from  having  lost  his  sight, 
and  being  rendered  incapable  of  those  exer- 
tions on  which  he  had  depended  for  the  sup- 
port of  himself  and  wife.  The  treatment 
consisted  in  tonic  medicine,  with  good  diet 
and  porter.  Soothing  means  were  employed 
locally  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently 
mild  astringents,  particularly  solution  of 
alum.  He  remained  in  the  hospital  many 
weeks,  becoming  much  recruited  in  strength  ; 
the  eyes  were  also  considerably  improved,  so 
that  he  had  tolerable  vision  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  short  periods  of  occupation. 
Being  unfit  for  his  former,  or  indeed  any 
other  employment,  and  his  wife  also  falling 
ill,  his  means  were  soon  exhausted,  and  after 
struggling  for  some  time  with  jiovcrty  and 
distress,  he  was  again  admitted  here  on  ac- 
count of  general  debility,  the  eyes  remaining 
tolerably  well.  He  was  extremely  pale  and 
feeble,  with  colourless  lips  ;  his  conditioti 
would  have  been  best  described  as  that  of 
anaemia.  He  rallied  for  a  time  under  nou- 
rishing diet  with  porter,  wine,  and  steel ; 
but  the  weakness  returned,  and  he  slowly 
sank,  dying  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion. 
Case.  —  A  middle-aged  healthy  female 
met  with  a  slight  accident  to  the  eye,  and 
felt  occasionally  a  little  uneasiness  during 


the  following  year.  Although  there  was  no 
inflammation,  nor  diminution  of  vision,  she 
was  under  some  anxiety  in  consequence  of 
a  brother  having  lost  his  sight ;  and  she 
took  the  opportunity  of  calling  at  a  public 
institution,  as  she  was  passing,  to  ask  an 
opinion.  A  drop  was  introduced  into  the 
eye,  giving  pain  which  lasted  ten  minutes, 
and  then  went  off.  She  returned  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  on  a  Wednesday,  when  the  ap- 
plication was  repeated,  causing  severe  pain 
and  watering,  which  lasted  all  day.  On 
Friday  the  eye  was  so  much  inflamed  as  to 
require  loss  of  blood  by  cupping  ;  the  local 
application  was  repeated  with  increase  of 
pain.  On  Saturday  a  dry  substance  was 
applied,  and  caused  still  greater  suffering. 
On  Monday  the  eye  was  stated  to  be  in  great 
danger :  calomel  and  opium  were  admini- 
stered. The  left  eye  now  began  to  be  af- 
fected. She  continued  her  attendance  for 
five  or  six  weeks,  always  having  something 
applied  to  both  eyes,  which  caused  great  suf- 
fering. Each  of  the  two  last  applications 
excited  severe  pain,  which  continued  forty- 
eight  hours.  At  this  time  she  had  become 
blind  ;  the  eyelids  and  face  were  swelled  and 
discoloured,  and  the  former  could  hardly  be 
opened  :  there  was  great  flow  of  tears.  She 
now  went  to  another  institution,  where  she 
was  cupped  twice  on  the  back,  and  had 
blisters  and  sinapisms.  In  the  course  of 
three  months  she  was  somewhat  improved  ; 
but  she  became  impatient,  and  placed  her- 
self under  the  care  of  a  practitioner,  who 
repeated  the  cupping  and  leeches,  used  blue- 
stone  to  the  lids  three  times,  and  dropped  in 
vinum  opii.  She  then  came  under  my  care 
in  this  hospital,  with  thickening  and  granu- 
lation of  the  lids  ;  vascularity  and  opacity  of 
the  cornea  fully  developed  in  both  eyes.  The 
disease  was  in  an  active  state,  with  so  much 
uneasiness  on  motion  and  exposure,  that  the 
lids  were  kept  closed,  and  she  could  not 
open  them  even  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
herself.  Excitement  was  lessened  by  regu- 
lation of  diet,  moderate  local  bleeding,  cool- 
ing lotions,  and  counter-irritation ;  scarifi- 
cation of  the  lids,  and  excision  of  the  more 
prominent  granulations,  causing  free  bleed- 
ing, were  then  employed  repeatedly,  with 
the  solution  of  alum  as  a  lotion,  and  the 
citrine  ointment  to  the  ciliary  margins  at 
bed-tirne.  After  many  weeks  considerable 
improvement  was  effected.  The  intolerance 
of  light  was  removed,  the  lids,  no  longer 
swelled,  could  be  freely  opened.  The  pal- 
pebral linings  were  smoother,  and  the  corneae 
considerably  cleared.  The  course  of  im- 
provement was,  however,  suspended,  and, 
after  some  successive  changes  for  better  and 
worse,  the  patient  became  tired,  and  left  the 
hospital.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  her 
since. 

Case. — About  the  same  time  that  the 
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last  mentioned  patients  were  in  the  hospital, 
I  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  labouring 
under  the  sanie   affection  in  an  aggravated 
form.     The  sight  of  his  left  eye  had  been 
long  defective,  and  he  began  to  see  floating 
objects  (musciE  volitantes)  before  the  right ; 
the  sight  in  other  respects  being  good.     He 
felt  an.xious  on  the  subject,  and  consulted  a 
surgeon,  both  eyes  being  free  from  inflam- 
mation, which,   indeed,  he  had  never  expe- 
rienced.    After  a  short  time  a  black  oint-  1 
ment   was   applied  to   the    left    eye,    and 
repeated  seven  times,    causing  great  pain, 
which  lasted  in  some  instances  for  hours  ; 
redness,  which  had   not  existed  previously  ; 
watering  and  uneasiness  on  exposure  to  light. 
In  about  three  weeks  violent  inflammation 
was  established,  requiring  cupping,  leeching, 
blistering,   and  other  means  ;  and  the  right 
eye  began  to  be  afi'ected.     All  this  had  oc- 
curred a  year  and  a  half  previously,  and  the 
patient  had  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes  entirely 
since  that  time.     The  palpebral  conjunctiva 
and  the  angle  of  reflection,  in  both  eyes, 
were  thickened,  villous,  granular,  and  bright 
red  ;  the  corneae  vascular  and  hazy  through- 
out, several  large  vessels,   and  a  network  of 
smaller,  being  visible  in  this  structure  on 
each  side.     The  lids  were  swollen,  and  habi- 
tually closed,  from  intolerance  of  light :  he 
could  not  see  when  they  were  opened,  and 
was  unable  to  find  his  way  even  in  the  house. 
There   was   abuundant    muco-purulent  dis- 
charge.    Leeches,  friction  of  the  emetic  tar- 
tar ointment,  alterative  and  aperient  medi- 
cine, had  been  employed  for   some    weeks 
without  material  advantage.      This  gentle- 
man was  in  a  wretched  state  of  mind  ;  inca- 
pable of  useful  occupation  or  amusement, 
and  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  prospect  of 
recovery,   he  was  constantly  dwelling  on  his 
misfortune.     I  could  not  see   much  chance 
of  material  improvement,  except  under  ju- 
dicious treatment  for  a  long  course  of  time. 
It  appeared  to  ine  that  much  of  the  mischief 
would  be  irreparable. 

.  The  affection  we  are  now  considering  is 
not  mere  inflammation — not  simply  vascular 
disturbance  ;  there  is  change  of  structure  in 
the  conjunctiva,  thickening,  induration,  and 
roughening  of  the  surface,  by  the  promi- 
nences called  granulations.  To  restore  the 
membrane  to  its  natural  condition  is  per- 
haps not  practicable  ;  it  is  difficult  even  to 
improve  it  so  far  as  to  prevent  continued 
irritation  of  the  cornea.  It  may  be  rendered 
tolerably  smootli ;  but  it  remains  thickened 
and  hardened,  and  presents  an  opaque  white 
appearance,  like  that  of  a  cicatrix,  where  it 
had  been  previously  granulated.  Moderate 
local  depletion,  with  cold  or  tepid  applica- 
tions, is  advisable  when  an  active  state  of 
vascular  disturbance  is  indicated  by  bright 
redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  pain,  into- 
lerance of  light,  and  discharge.     Under  other 


circumstances,  scarification  of  the  diseased 
membrane,  excision  of  the  more  prominent 
granulations  with  scissors,  and  astringent 
applications,  are  proper.  Of  the  latter,  so- 
lution of  alum,  the  liquor  aluminis  composi- 
tus  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which 
will  require  dilution,  especially  at  first,  the 
undiluted  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis,  and 
the  weaker  solutions  of  lunar  caustic,  are 
the  best.  The  suljihate  of  copper  may 
sometimes  be  cautiously  used  in  sub- 
stance. If  any  of  these  applications  bring 
on  a  relapse  of  inflammation,  they  must  be 
discontinued  until  the  disturbance  is  re- 
moved. The  citrine,  or  red  precipitate 
ointment,  should  be  applied  to  the  edges  of 
the  lids.  Counter-irritation,  by  friction  of 
the  tartar  emetic  ointment  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  is  useful. 

Although  the  lunar  caustic,  when  injudi- 
ciously applied,  is  capable  of  producing  the 
serious  mischief  now  described,  it  is  not 
only  a  safe  but  valuable  remedy  under  pro- 
per restrictions.  The  two-grain  solution 
dropped  into  the  eye  two  or  three  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  will  cut  short  catar- 
rhal and  even  the  milder  forms  of  purulent 
ophthalmia. 

Cask. — James  Bond,  setat.  23,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  on   May  30,   1845, 
with  catarrhal  inflammation,  principally  af- 
fecting the  eyelids.      Fourteen  years  ago  he 
had  measles.     The  eyes  were  then  inflamed, 
and  have  continued  weak  ever  since.     On 
the  27th  he  was  exposed  for  a  considerable 
time  to  a  cold  wind  and  damp  atmosphere  ; 
the  right  eyelids  swelled,  and  became  pain- 
ful.    The  pain  and  swelling  had  increased 
on  the  following  day,   and  there  was  a  thick 
discharge.     Two  leeches  were  applied  on  the 
lower  lid.     At  the  time  of  admission  both 
lids  were  much  swollen,   with  redness   and 
induration    at  the  internal  angle.     The  ci- 
liary margins   and  cilia  were  covered    and 
concealed  by  a  thick  yellow  viscid  discharge, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  remove  by  tepid 
ablution  before  the  eye  could  be  examined. 
The  appearance  of  the  eye,   combined  with 
the  age  of  thejiaticnt,  immediately  suggested 
the  notion  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  which 
fortunately  turned  out  not  to  be  the  case. 
The  paljjebral   conjunctiva  was  bright   red, 
and  swollen  ;  that  of  the  sclerotica  was  also 
reddened,  but  principally  at  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  globe.      The  cornea  was  clear, 
and  the  sight  perfect.      There  was  conside- 
rable ))ain.    A  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  was 
immediately  administered,  and  a  solution  of 
argent,  nitr.  (gr.  ij.  ad  ,^j)  was  dropped  into 
the  eye.     It  caused  increased  pain  for  twenty 
minutes,    and    then    the  eye    became    quite 
easy.     He  slept  well ;  the  eye  was  free  from 
discharge  in  the  morning,  and  opened  easily. 
The  solution  was  again   dropped  in,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  take,  three  times  a  day,  a 
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draught  containing  magnes.  sulph.  3j.,  with 
antim.  potassio-tart.  gr.  ■^. 

June  ■). — The  drops  have  been  repeated 
twice  daily,  and  he  is  discharged  perfectly- 
well. 

Case. — Michael  Butler,  setat.  8,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  April  27,  1843.  A 
fortnight  previously,  his  mother  observed,  on 
his  return  from  school,  one  wet  and  cold 
day,  that  the  eyes  were  inflamed,  being,  she 
said,  as  red  as  blood,  and  watering.  She 
put  him  to  bed  and  kept  him  there,  merely 
washing  the  eyes  every  morning  with  cold 
water.  On  his  admission,  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  eyelids  was  bright  red,  and  swollen  ; 
the  ciliary  margins  reddened.  The  ocular 
conjunctiva  was  red  throughout.  There 
was  a  yellowish-white  discharge  on  the  edges 
of  the  lids  and  at  the  angles,  and  the  eyes 
were  watery.  The  two-grain  solution  of  the 
lunar  caustic  was  drojiped  into  the  eye  on 
the  28th  and  two  following  days,  and  he  was 
discharged  quite  well  on  May  3. 
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LIQUEFACTION  AND   SOLIDIFICA- 
TION OF  BODIES  GENERALLY 
EXISTING  AS  GASES*. 

By  Michael  Faraday,  Esa.  D.C.L. 
F.R.S.  &c.  &c. 

The  experiments  formerly  made  on  the 
liquefaction  of  gasesf,  and  the  results 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
added  to  this  branch  of  knowledge, 
especially  by  M.  ThilorierJ,  have  left 
a  constant  desire  on  my  mind  to  renew 
the  investigation.  This,  with  con- 
siderations arising  out  of  the  apparent 
simplicity  and  unity  of  the  molecular 
constitution  of  all  bodies  when  in  the 
gaseous  or  vaporous  state,  which  may 
be  expected,  according  to  the  indica- 
tions given  by  the  experiments  of 
M.  Cagniai-d  de  la  Tour,  to  pass  by 
some  simple  law  into  their  liquid  state, 

*  A  very  imperfect  abstract  of  these  important 
researches  of  Professor  Faraday  has  appeared  in 
some  of  the  English  journals.  This  abstract 
was  made  from  a  translation  of  a  short  letter  on 
the  subject  to  M.  Dumas,  inserted  in  the  Ann. 
de  Chimieet de Phi/sifiuc,3an\ieT,\8i5.  Throuf^h 
the  kindness  of  Professor  Faraday,  we  are  now 
enabled  to  f^ive  a  full  account  of  his  experiments 
as  they  have  been  lately  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society.— Ed.  Gaz. 

t  Philosopliicai  Transactions,  1823,  pp,  160, 
189. 

t  Annales  de  Chimie,  1835,  Ix.  427, 432. 


and  also  the  hope  of  seeing  nitrogen, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  either  as  liquid 
or  solid  bodies,  and  the  latter  probably 
as  a  metal,  have  lately  induced  me  to 
make  many  expeinmentson  the  subject; 
and  though  my  success  has  not  been 
equal  to  my  desire,  still  I  hope  some  of 
the  results  obtained,  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  them,  may  have  an  interest 
for  the  Royal  Society  ;  more  especially 
as  the  application  of  the  latter  may  be 
carried  much  further  than  1  as  yet 
have  had  opportunity  of  applying  them. 
My  object,  like  that  of  some  others,  was 
to  subject  the  gases  to  considerable 
pressure  with  considerable  depression 
of  temperature.  To  obtain  the  pressure, 
I  used  mechanical  force,  applied  by 
two  air-punps  fixed  to  a  table.  The 
first  pump  had  a  piston  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  second  a  piston  of 
only  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and 
these  were  so  associated  by  a  connect- 
ing pipe,  that  the  first  pump  forced  the 
gas  into  and  through  the  valves  of  the 
second,  and  then  the  second  could  be 
employed  to  throw  forward  this  gas, 
already  condensed  to  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  atmospheres,  into  its  final 
recipient  at  a  much  higher  pressure. 

The  gases  to  be  experimented  with 
were  either  prepared  and  retained  in 
gas  holders  or  gas  jars,  or  else,  when 
the  pumps  were  dispensed  with,  were 
evolved  in  strong  glass  vessels,  and 
sent  under  pressure  into  the  con- 
densing tubes.  When  the  gases  were 
over  water,  or  likely  to  contain  water, 
they  passed,  in  their  way  from  the 
air-holder  to  the  pump,  through  a  coil 
of  thin  glass  tube  retained  in  a  vessel 
filled  with  a  good  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt,  and  therefore  at  the  temperature 
of  O'^  Fahr. ;  the  water  that  was  con- 
densed here  was  all  deposited  in  the 
first  two  inches  of  the  coil. 

The  condensing  tubes  were  of  green 
bottle  glass,  being  from  ^th  to  4:th  of 
an  inch  external  diameter,  and  from 
^d  to  a^-th  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
They  were  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  about 
eleven  and  nine  inches  in  length ;  the 
one,  when  horizontal,  having  a  curve 
downward  near  one  end  to  dip  into  a 
cold  bath,  and  the  other,  being  in  form 
like  an  inverted  siphon,  could  have  the 
bend  cooled  also  in  the  same  manner 
when  necessary.  Into  the  straight 
part  of  the  horizontal  tube,  and  the 
longest  leg  of  the  siphon  tube,  pressure 
gauges  were  introduced  when  required. 
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Caps,  stop-cocks,  and  connecting  i 
pieces,  were  employed  to  attach  the 
glass  tubes  to  the  pumps,  and  these, 
being  of  brass,  were  of  the  usual 
character  of  those  employed  for  opera- 
tions with  gas,  except  that  they  were 
small  and  carefully  made.  The  caps 
were  of  such  size  that  the  ends  of  the 
glass  tubes  entered  freely  into  them, 
and  had  rings  or  a  female  screw  worm 
cut  in  the  interior,  against  which  the 
cement  was  to  adhere.  The  ends  of 
the  glass  tubes  were  roughened  by  a 
a  file,  and  when  a  cap  was  to  be 
fastened  on,  both  it  and  the  end  of  the 
tube  were  made  so  warm  that  tlie 
cement*,  when  applied,  was  thoroughly 
melted  in  contact  with  these  parts, 
before  the  tube  and  cap  were  brought 
together  and  finally  adjusted  to  each 
other.  These  junctions  bore  a  pres- 
sure of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  atmo- 
spheres, with  only  one  failure,  in 
above  one  hundred  instances ;  and  that 
produced  no  complete  separation  of 
parts,  but  simply  a  small  leak. 

The  caps,  stop-cocks,  and  connecting 

Eieces  were  screwed  one  into  the  other, 
aving  one  common  screw  thread,  so  as 
to  be  combined  in  any  necessary  manner. 
There  were  also  screw  plugs,  some 
solid  with  a  male  screw  to  close  the 
openings  or  ends  of  caps,  S:c.,  others 

Fig.  1. 


CP^C^ 


with  a  female  screw  to  cover  and  close 
the  ends  of  stop-cocks.  All  these 
screw  joints  were  made  tight  by  leaden 
washers;  and  by  having  these  of 
different  thickness,  equal  to  from  -Itli 
to  '-fth  of  the  distance  between  one 
turn  of  the  screw  thread  and  the  next, 
it  was  easy  at  once  to  select  the  washer 
which  should  allow  a  sufficient  com- 
pression in  screwing  up  to  make  all  air- 
tight, and  also  bring  every  part  of  the 
apparatus  into  its  right  position. 

I  have  often  put  a  pressure  of  fifty 
atmospheres  into  these  tubes,  and  have 
had  no  accident  or  failure  (except  the 
one  mentioned).  With  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Addams  T  have  tried  their  strength 
by  a  hydrostatic  press,  and  obtained 
the  following  results  : — A  tube  having 
an  external  diameter  of  0-24  of  an  inch 
nnd  a  thickness  of  0-01/5  of  an  inch, 
burst  with  a  pressure  of  sixty-seven 
atmospheres,  reckoning  one  atmosphere 
as  l.'ilb.  on  the  square  inch.  A  tube 
which  had  been  used,  of  the  shape  of 
fig.  1,  its  external  diameter  being 
022.'3  of  an  inch,  and  its  thickness 
about  0'03  of  an  inch,  sustaining  a 
pressure  of  118  atmospheres  without 
breaking,  or  any  failure  of  the  caps  or 
cement,  and  was  then  removed  for 
further  use. 


A  tube  such  as  I  have  employed  for 
generating  gases  under  pressure, 
having  an  external  diameter  of  0"() 
of  an  inch,  and  a  thickness  of  O'OG.";  of 
an  inch,  burst  at  twenty-five  atmo- 
spheres. 

Having  these  data,  it  was  easy  to 
select  tubes  abundantly   sufficient  in 

*  Five  parts  of  resin,  one  part  of  yellow  I)oe8'- 
wax,  anrl  one  part  of  red  ochre,  by  i\ eight, 
melted  tonellier. 


Fig.  2. 


strength  to  sustain  any  force  which 
was  likely  to  be  exerted  within  them 
in  any  given  experiment. 

The  gauge  used  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  pressure  to  which  the  gas 
within  the  condensing  tube  Mas  sub- 
jected was  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
formerly  described*,  being  a  small  tube 
of  glass   closed    at  one    end   with  a 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1823,  p.  192. 
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cylinder  of  mercury  moving  in  it.  So 
the  expression  of  ten  or  twenty  atmo- 
spheres, means  a  force  which  is  able  to 
compress  a  given  portion  of  air  into 
■j^th  or  -s^oth  of  its  bulk  at  the  jjressure 
of  one  atmosphere  of  thirty  inches  of 
mercury.  These  gauges  had  their 
graduation  marked  on  them  with  a 
black  varnish,  and  also  with  Indian 
ink  : — there  are  several  of  the  gases 
■which,  when  condensed,  cause  the 
varnish  to  liquefy,  but  then  the  Indian 
ink  stood.  For  further  precaution,  an 
exact  copy  of  the  gauge  was  taken  on 
paper,  to  be  applied  on  the  outside  of 
the  condensing  tube.  In  most  cases, 
when  the  experiment  was  over,  the 
pressure  was  removed  from  the  interior 
of  the  apparatus,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  mercury  in  the  gauge  would  return 
back  to  its  first  or  starting-place. 

For  the  application  of  cold  to  these 
tubes  a  bath  of  Thilorier's  mixture  of 
solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether  was  used. 
An  earthenware  dish  of  the  capacity  of 
four  cubic  inches  or  more  was  fitted 
into  a  similar  dish  somewhat  larger, 
with  three  or  four  folds  of  dry  flannel 
intervening,  and  then  the  bath  mixture 
was  made  in  the  inner  dish.  Such  a 
bath  will  easily  continue  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  retaining  solid  carbonic 
acid  the  whole  time ;  and  the  glass 
tubes  used  would  sustain  sudden  im- 
mersion in  it  without  breaking. 

But  as  my  hopes  of  any  success 
beyond  that  heretofore  obtained  de- 
pended more  upon  depression  of  tem- 
perature than  on  the  pressure  which 
I  could  employ  in  these  tubes,  1 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  still  greater 
degree  of  cold.  There  are,  in  fact, 
some  results  producible  by  cold  which 
no  pressure  may  be  able  to  effect. 
Thus,  solidification  has  not  as  yet 
been  conferred  on  a  fluid  by  any 
degree  of  pressure.  Again,  that  beau- 
tiful condition  which  Cagniard  de  la 
Tour  has  made  known,  and  w'hich 
comes  on  with  liquids  at  a  certain 
heat,  may  have  its  point  of  tempera- 
ture for  some  of  the  bodies  to  be  ex- 
perimented with,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  &c.,  below  that  belonging  to 
the  bath  of  carbonic  acid  and  ether; 
and,  in  that  case,  no  pressure  which 
I  any  apparatus  could  bear  would  be 
able  to  bring  them  into  the  liquid  or 
I  solid  state. 

To  procure  this  lower  degree  of  cold, 


was  put  into  an  air-pump,  and  the  air 
and  gaseous  carbonic  acid  rapidly  re- 
moved. In  this  way  the  temperature 
fell  so  low,  that  the  vapour  of  carbonic 
acid  given  off  by  the  bath,  instead  of 
having  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere, 
had  only  a  pressure  of  tj^;  th  of  an  at- 
mosphere, or  1-2  inch  of  mercury  ;  for 
the  air-pump  barometer  could  be  kept 
at  28'2  inches  when  the  ordinary  baro- 
meter was  at  29"4.  At  this  low  tem- 
perature the  carbonic  acid  mixed  with 
the  ether  was  not  more  volatile  than, 
water  at  the  temperature  of  86°,  or 
alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of 
this  temperature,  I  had  an  alcohol 
thermometer  made,  of  which  the  gra- 
duation was  carried  below  32"  Fahr. 
by  degrees  equal  in  capacitv  to  those 
between  32°  and  212°.  When  this 
thermometer  was  put  into  the  bath  of 
carbonic  acid  and  ether  surrounded  by 
the  air,  but  covered  over  with  paper,  it 
gave  the  temperature  of  106°  below  0', 
When  it  was  introduced  into  the  bath 
under  the  air-pump,  it  sank  to  the 
temperature  of  166°  below  0°  ;  or  60'^ 
below  the  temperature  of  the  same 
bath  at  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere, 
i.  e.  in  the  air.  In  this  state  the  ether 
was  very  fluid,  and  the  bath  could  be 
kept  in  good  order  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  a  time. 

As  the  exhaustion  proceeded  I  ob- 
served the  temperature  of  the  bath  and 
the  corresponding  pressure,  at  certain 
other  points,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  recorded  : — The  external  baro- 
meter was  29*4  inches  : 

When  the  mercury  in  the  air-pump 
barometer 

inch  (leg.  Fahr. 

was  1  the  bath  temperature  was  — 106 

10  „  „  „  -112^ 

20  „  „  „  -121 

22  „  „  „  -125 

24  „  „  „  -131 

26  „  „  „  -139 

27  „  „  „  -146 

28  „  „  „  -160 
28-2  „  „  „  -166; 

but  as  the  thermometer  takes  some 
time  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  the 
bath,  and  the  latter  was  continually 
falling  in  degree ;  as  also  the  alcohol 
thickens  considerably  at  the  lower  tem- 
perature, there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
degrees  expressed  are  not  so  low  as 
they  ought  to  be,  perhaps  even  by  5*? 
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With  dry  carbonic  acid  under  the 
air  pump  receiver  I  could  raise  the 
pump  barometer  to  twenty-nine  inches 
when  the  external  barometer  was  at 
tliirty  inches. 

The  arrangement  by  which  this 
cooling  power  was  combined  in  its 
effect  on  gases  with  the  pressure  of 
the  pumps  was  very  simple  in  prin- 
ciple. An  air-pump  receiver  open  at 
the  top  was  employed ;  the  bras-s  plate 
which  closed  the  aperture  had  a  small 
brass  tube  about  six  inches  long  pass- 
ing through  it  air-tight  by  means  of  a 
stuffing-box,  so  as  to  move  easily  up 
and  down  in  a  vertical  direction.  One 
of  the  glass  condensing  siphon  tubes, 
already  described  (fig.  1),  was  screwed 
on  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sliding  tube, 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  latter  was 
connected  with  a  communicating  tube 
in  two  lengths,  reaching  from  it  to 
the  condensing  pumps  ;  this  tube  was 
small,  of  brass,  and  9^  feet  in  lengtli ; 
it  passed  six  inches  horizontally  from 
the  condensing  pumps,  then  rose  ver- 
tically for  two  feet,  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded horizontally  for  seven  feet,  and 
finally  turned  down  and  was  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  sliding 
tube.  By  this  means  the  latter  could 
be  raised  and  lowered  vertically,  with- 
out any  strain  upon  the  connexions, 
and  the  condensing  tube  lowered  into 
the  cold  bath  in  vacuo,  or  raised  to 
have  its  contents  examined  at  pleasure. 
The  capacity  of  the  connecting  tubes 
beyond  the  last  condensing  pump  was 
only  two  cubic  inches. 

When  experimenting  with  any  par- 
ticular gas,  the  ajjparatus  was  put 
together  fast  and  tight,  except  the 
solid  terminal  screw-plug  at  the  short 
end  of  the  condensing  tube,  which 
being  the  very  extremity  of  the  ap- 
paratus, was  left  a  little  loosfe.  Then, 
by  the  condensing  pumps,  abundance 
of  gas  was  passed  through  the  appara- 
tus to  sweep  out  every  jjortion  of  air, 
after  which  tlie  terminal  plug  was 
screwed  up,  the  cold  bath  arranged, 
and  the  combined  cH'ccts  of  cold  and 
pressure  brouglit  to  unite  upon  the  gas. 

There  are  many  gases  which  con- 
dense at  less  tlian  the  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere  when  submitted  to  the 
cold  of  a  carbonic  acid  bath  in  air 
(which  latter  cm  upon  occasions  be 
brought  considerably  below  —  1 00" 
Fahr.)     These  it  was  easy,  therefore, 
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small  conducting  tubes  into  tubular 
receivers  placed  in  the  cold  bath. 
When  the  receivers  had  previously 
been  softened  in  a  spirit  lamp  flame, 
and  narrow  necks  formed  on  them,  it 
was  not  difficult  by  a  little  further 
management,  hermetically  to  seal  up 
these  substances  in  their  condensed 
state.  In  this  manner  chlorine,  cya- 
nogen, ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, arseniurelted  hydrogen,  hydrodic 
acid,  hydrobromic  acid,  and  even  car- 
bonic acid,  were  obtained,  sealed  up 
in  tubes  in  the  liquid  state  ;  and 
euchlorine  was  also  secured  in  a  tube 
receiver  with  a  cap  and  screw-plug. 
By  using  a  carbonic  acid  bath,  first 
cooled  in  vacuo,  there  is  no  doubt 
other  condensed  gases  could  be  secured 
in  the  same  way. 

The  lluid  carbonic  acid  was  supplied 
to  me  by  Mr.  Addams,  in  his  perfect 
apparatus,  in  portions  of  about  220 
cubic  inches  each.  The  solid  carbonic 
acid,  when  produced  from  it,  was  pre- 
served in  a  glass,  itself  retained  in  the 
middle  of  three  concentric  glass  jars, 
separated  from  each  other  by  dry' 
jackets  of  woollen  cloth.  So  effectual 
was  this  arrangement,  that  I  have  fre- 
quently worked  for  a  whole  day  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  hours,  having 
solid  carbonic  acid  in  the  reservoii', 
and  enough  for  all  tlie  baths  1  required 
during  the  whole  time,  i^roduced  by 
one  supply  of  220  cubic  inches*. 

By  tiie  apparatus,  and  in  the  manner 
now  described,  all  the  gases  before 
condensed  were  very  easily  reduced, 
and  some  new  results  were  obtained. 
When  a  gas  was  liquefied,  it  was  easy 
to  close  the  stop-cock,  and  then  remove 
the  condensing  tube  with  the  fluid 
from  the  rest  of  the  apparatus.  But 
in  order  to  preserve  the  liquid  from 
escaping  as  gas,  a  further  precaution 
was  necessary  ;  namely,  to  cover  over 
the  exposed  end  of  the  stop-cock  by  a 
blank  female  screw-cap  and"  leadea 
washer,  and  also  to  tighten  perfectly 
the  screw  of  the  stop-cock  plug.    With 

*  On  one  occnsion  tlic  soliil  carbonic  acid  was 
e.\ceediniB;ly  electric,  but  I  could  not  produce  the 
effect  again  :  it  was  probably  connected  with  the 
presence  of  oil  which  was  in  the  carbonic  acid 
liox  ;  neither  it  nor  the  filaments  of  ice  wliich  were 
formed  on  it  in  the  air  conducted,  for  when 
touched  it  preserved  its  electric  state.  Uclieving 
!is  yet  that  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  cause 
of  the  electric  state  of  an  issuing  jrt  of  steam 
and  water  (I'hil.  Trans.  1843,  p.  17)  is  the  true 
one,  1  conclude  that  this  also  was  a  case  of  the 
l)roduction  of  electricity  simply  by  friction,  and 
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these  precautions  I  have  kept  carbonic 
acid,  nitrous  oxide,  fluosilicon,  &c.  for 
several  days. 

Even  with  gases  which  could  be 
condensed  by  the  carbonic  acid  bath 
in  air,  this  apparatus  in  the  air-pump 
had,  in  one  respect,  the  advantage :  for 
when  the  condensing  tube  was  lifted 
out  of  the  bath  into  the  air,  it  im- 
mediately became  covered  with  hoar 
frost,  obscuring  the  view  of  that  which 
was  within  ;  but  in  vacuo  this  was  not 
the  case,  and  the  contents  of  the  tube 
could  be  very  well  examined  by  the 
eye. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING 
MEDICATED  TINCTURES. 

By  Henry  Burton,  M.D. 

Physician  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

[Concluded  from  p.  407.] 

Remarks.  —  Tinctura  Aloes.  —  The 
dissolution  of  good  socotrine  aloe, 
coarsely  powdered,  and  .suspended  in 
spirit  of  the  strength  directed  to  be 
used  in  making  the  officinal  tincture 
of  aloe,  proceeds  uninterruptedly  with- 
out agitation,  and,  when  perfected,  very 
little  residue  will  remain  in  the  bag. 
The  resulting  tincture  will  obtain  its 
maximum  density  in  forty-eight  hours, 
and  no  change  in  its  specific  gravity 
will  be  occasioned  by  subsequently 
agitating  the  materials  together  in 
direct  contact.  Aloe  only  is  thus  ex- 
hausted by  suspension  ;  but  if,  instead 
of  macerating  aloe  alone  in  a  bag,  it  is 
macerated  in  admixture  with  the  ex- 
tractum  glycyrrhizte,  another  compo- 
nent of  the  tinctura  aloes,  then  the 
tincture  will  not  attain  its  maximum 
density  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  on 
opening  the  bag  after  this  interval,  a 
considerable  bulk  of  feculent  residue 
will  be  exposed,  mingled  with  portions 
of  the  original  liquorice,  which  cannot 
be  entirely  exhausted  until  the  mate- 
rials have  been  agitated  together  in 
direct  contact.  By  subsequent  agita- 
tion the  specific  gravity  of  the  ofhcinal 
tincture  made  by  suspension  in  forty- 
eight  hours  was  raised  three  units  in 
the  third  place  of  decimals,  or  from 
0-996  to  0-999.  The  difference,  how- 
ever, might  be  diminished  by  protract- 
ing the  maceration  by  suspension  a  few 


days,  and  by  draining  the  bag  of  solids, 
so  as  to  favour  the  circulation  of  the 
tincture  through  them,  once  daily  ;  but 
as  the  source  of  the  difference  is  in  the 
loss  of  hquorice,  and  not  of  aloe,  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  preparation 
will  not  be  seriouslj*  affected  by  it,  and 
the  deficiency  of  saccharine  taste  might 
be  compensated  for  by  the  use  of  a 
rather  larger  quantity  of  liquorice  than 
directed  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1836.  The  plan  suggested  by  Dr. 
Duncan,  in  reference  to  exhausting 
substances  of  different  degrees  of  solu- 
bility used  in  making  compound  tinc- 
tures successively  in  spirit,  docs  not 
seem  to  be  preferable  in  this  instance 
to  the  ordinan,-  plan  of  macerating  all 
the  components  together,  and  failed  in 
one  trial  to  increase  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  tincture  of  aloe. 

Tiuctnrn  Aloes  C'omposita. — Recti- 
fied spirit  is  a  very  good  solvent  of  aloe, 
and  is  used  in  making  its  compound 
tincture  under  the  form  of  tincture  of 
myrrha.  The  dissolution  of  coarsely 
powdered  aloe  proceeds  without  cessa- 
tion to  its  completion,  and  requires  no 
assistance  from  shaking.  The  resulting 
tincture  attains  its  maximum  density 
on  the  second  or  third  day  of  suspen- 
sion, and  if  the  aloe  was  of  good 
quality,  and  no  crocu  Fjscd,  very  little 
residue  will  remain  in  the  bag;  the 
tincture  may  be  drained  from  the 
residue,  for  the  most  part,  and  little  or 
no  additional  quantity  would  be  ob- 
tained by  subsequent  compression,  if 
prepared  without  crocus.  In  preparing 
the  officinal  compound  tincture  of  aloe 
crocus  is  used,  but  none  was  employed 
in  the  one  noticed  in  the  preceding 
table;  consequently  its  specific  gravity 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  officinal  tinc- 
ture, and  the  hard  extract  yielded  by  a 
fluid  drachm  consisted  only  of  the  resin 
of  myrrha  and  aloe. 

Tinctura  Buhami  Tohttnni. — Balsam 
of  Tolu  is  very  soluble  in  spiritus 
rectificatus,  and  its  tincture  is  best  pre- 
pared by  suspension  in  a  bag,  by  means 
of  which  its  agglutination  to  the  bottom 
of  the  macerating  vessel,  and  which 
occurs  in  the  ordinary  process,  and  the 
necessity  of  filtering  after  maceration, 
are  obviated.  The  resulting  tincture 
was  quite  clear  at  62",  but  became 
turbid  when  cooled  down  below  45' : 
its  density  was  precisely  equal  to  a 
similar  tincture  made  by  direct  contact 
and  agitation,  and  only  a  very  small 
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quantity  of  residue  was  left  in  the  bag, 
from  wiiich  almost  all  the  tincture  was 
drained. 

Tinctura  Calumbec.—  Spiritus  tenuior 
is  used  in  a  large  proportion  to  the 
calumba  in  making  its  tincture,  and 
effectually  exhausts  it  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours  by  mediate  contact 
and  suspension,  unaided  by  agitation. 
The  resulting  tincture  is  obtained  clear, 
and  precisely  resembles  a  similar  one 
made,  cceteris  paribus,  by  agitation  with 
direct  contact,  and  may  be,  for  the 
most  part,  drained  from  the  fibro- 
amylaceous  residue  of  the  calumba, 
without  incurring  waste ;  but  the  ex- 
pressed tincture  is  rather  stronger  than 
that  which  is  drained  from  the  bag. 

Tinctura  Assafcciidce. — A  large  por- 
tion of  the  resin  and  oil  of  assafcetida 
is  quickly  dissolved  by  spiritus  rectifi- 
catus  in  mediate  contact,  but  its  gummy 
component  towards  the  close  of  the 
maceration  forms  an  insoluble  residue, 
which  retards  the  exhaustion  of  the 
last  portions  of  it,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  feculent  residue  obstructs  the  disso- 
lution of  the  last  portions  of  liquorice 
used  in  making  the  tincture  of  aloe. 
The  perfect  exhaustion  of  assafot'tida 
by  spiritus  rectificatus  cannot  be  ac- 
complished in  two  or  three  days  by 
either  of  the  two  processes  under  con- 
sideration, and  in  seven  days  the  tinc- 
ture made  by  direct  contact  and  agita- 
tion was  a  little  stronger  than  that 
made  by  mediate  contact ;  but  in  equal 
periods  of  time  the  tincture  made  by 
the  one  possessed  very  nearly  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  that  made  by  the 
other  process,  and  by  protracting  the 
maceration  by  suspension  to  seven 
days,  as  well  as  taking  the  precaution 
to  drain  and  reimmerse  the  bag  daily, 
the  tinctures  will  be  found  closely  to 
resemble  one  another  in  all  respects. 
No  difficulty  attends  on  the  packing  : 
the  bulk  of  the  assafcjctida  is  small  in 
proportion  to  its  solvent,  and  very  little 
tincture  adheres  to  the  bag  of  residue 
after  the  final  draining.  The  assafoc'tida 
used  in  my  experiments  was  soft,  and 
cut  into  small  fragments;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  favouring  the  circulation  of 
the  tincture  through  it,  it  should  be 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a  cold 
mortar. 

Tinctura  CascarillcE. — Spiritus  tenuior 
quickly  acts  on  the  cascarilla  suspended 
in  it,  and  the  resulting  tincture,  at  the 
end  of  two  days,  will  precisely  resem- 


ble one  made  by  the  ordinary  processs, 
ccetcris  paribus,  in  ten  days.  The  bark 
should  be  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder, 
and,  as  its  proportional  bulk  is  small, 
it  may  be  enclosed  loosely  in  a  bag,  and 
will  be  effectually  covered  by  the  spirit. 
The  rcsinousnature  of  cascarilla  favours 
the  circulation  of  the  resulting  tincture, 
and  no  extraordinary  attention  is  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
process.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
raise  the  bag  until  the  end  of  the 
maceration,  when  a  large  proportion 
of  the  tincture  may  be  obtained  without 
the  aid  of  pressure,  by  draining,  and 
quite  clear. 

Tinctura  CinclioncB  Pallida;. — Cin- 
chona is  rather  bulky,  but  when  used 
in  coarse  powder,  it  may  be  packed  in 
a  bag  sufficiently  small  to  admit  of 
being  effectually  covered  by  the  pro- 
portional quantity  of  spirit  in  which  it 
is  to  be  macerated.  The  resulting 
tincture  attains  its  maximum  density 
in  forty-eight  or  seventy-two  hours, 
and  will  then  resemble  in  all  its  sensi- 
ble qualities  a  similar  tincture  made 
with  materials  of  equal  goodness  by 
direct  contact  and  agitation  in  ten  days. 
The  tincture  is  quite  clear,  and  about 
one-sixth  of  the  original  quantity  of 
spirit  is  retained  by  the  residue  after 
draining,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
may  be  exprcsssed ;  and  the  bark  loses 
by  maceration  about  twenty-five  per 
centum  of  its  weight,  consisting  of 
water  and  extract  soluble  in  spiritus 
tenuior. 

Tinctura  Conii.  —  This  tincture  is 
made  with  great  case  by  suspension, 
and  attains  its  maximum  density  in 
two  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it 
will  resemble  a  similar  tincture  made 
with  materials  of  equal  goodness  in  all 
its  sensible  ([ualities,  and  be  perfectly 
clear.  The  herbaceous  structure  of 
conium  is  favourable  to  its  compression 
within  the  re(juisite  compass,  and  its 
bulk  may  be  sufficiently  reduced  in  a 
bag  without  rendering  it  impervious  to 
the  proportional  quantity  of  spirit  in 
in  which  it  is  to  be  macerated.  The 
bag  should  be  drained  once  or  twice 
during  the  process,  and  after  the  final 
draining  a  quantity  of  tincture  will 
continue  to  adhere  to  the  residue  until 
expressed.  This  step  may  be  taken 
immediately  after  the  draining  has 
ceased,  and  the  economy  of  time  as 
well  as  sjjirit  which  is  ensured  by 
preparing  the  conium  in  its  dry  state, 
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for  the  subsequent  expression  of  its 
tincture,  strongly  recommends  this 
process  in  preference  to  the  ordinary 
plan. 

Tinctnra  Digitalis. — Spiritus  tenuior 
acts  very  readily  on,  and  its  propor- 
tional quantity  is  amply  sufficient  to 
cover,  digitalis  under  moderate  pressure, 
suspended  in  it.  The  resulting  tinc- 
ture attains  its  maximum  density  in 
two  days,  and,  if  prepared  with  the 
mature  leaf,  thoroughly  dried,  will  have 
a  specific  gravity  of  0'y34;  but  if  the 
immature  leaf  is  substituted,  and  its 
dessication  neglected,  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  tincture  made  with  it  will 
be  much  higher,  and  has  sometimes 
reached  0972.  But  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  best  kind  of  this  tincture  never 
much  exceeds  0'944;  and  when  above 
0*958,  its  medicinal  virtues,  according 
to  my  observation  of  its  effects  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  and  which  were 
noticed  in  the  x^Iedical  Gazette  for 
June  1841,  cannot  be  trusted.  The  bag 
process  is  extremely  well  adapted  for 
making  this  tincture,  and  surpasses 
the  ordinary  method  in  most  respects, 
but  more  especially  as  regards  the 
economy  of  spirit,  as  well  as  of  the 
attention  required  to  conduct  it. 

TinctiivuGuaiafi. — Guaiacum  reduced 
to  a  coarse  powder,  or  small  fragments, 
and  suspended  in  a  bag,  dissolves  in 
spiritus  rectificatus  with  almost  the 
same  rapidity  as  sugar  melts  in  water. 
The  resulting  tincture  attains  its  maxi- 
mum density  in  one  day  or  thirty 
hours,  and  the  bag  retains,  after  being 
drained,  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  tincture,  besides  the  usual  impurities 
of  the  drug.  Guaiacum  is  rather 
bulky  compared  with  the  proportional 
quantity  of  spirit  in  which  it  is  sus- 
pended ;  but  i  t  is  so  very  soluble,  that  the 
full  bag  may  be  at  first  suspended  half 
above  the  spirit  without  prejudice  to 
the  process,  but  as  soon  as  the  contents 
of  the  lower  half  have  given  place  for 
the  most  part  to  those  of  its  upper  half, 
the  whole  bag  should  be  lowered  into 
the  solvent.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  preparation  of  the  officinal  tinc- 
tura  guaiaci  composita,  and  in  making 
both  tinctures,  theinconvenience  which 
arises  from  the  adhesion  of  the  guaia- 
cum to  the  bottom  of  the  macerating 
vessel  in  the  ordinary  method  is  ob- 
viated by  the  intervention  of  the  bag. 

Tinctnra  Hyoscyami.  —  Notwith- 
standing the  bulky  nature  of  hyoscya- 


mus,  a  very  moderate  degree  of  pres- 
sure will  suffice  to  contract  its  bulk 
within  the  requisite  limits,  and  it  may 
be  effectually  macerated  in  the  propor- 
tional quantity  of  spirit.  The  re- 
sulting tincture  attains  its  maximum 
density  on  the  third  day,  and  resem- 
bles in  all  respects  a  similar  tincture 
macerated  eight  days  by  the  ordinary 
process  ;  but  as  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  tincture  is  retained  by  the 
hyoscyamus  after  draining,  moderate 
pressure  subsequently  a-j.'plied  to  the 
bag  will  be  required  to  separate  it.  . 
Its  separation  may  be  effected  with 
little  or  no  comparative  waste  of  tinc- 
ture ;  and  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
given  in  reference  to  the  tinctnra 
lupuli  this  part  of  the  bag  process  far 
excels  in  its  economy  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary method. 

Tinctnra  JalapcB. — Jalap  should  be 
macerated  in  the  form  of  a  coarse 
powder,  and  not  be  finely  pulverized  ; 
it  is  rather  bulky,  but  with  the  ordi- 
nary precautions  before  frequently 
alluded  to  it  may  be  effectually  covered 
by  the  proportional  quantity  of  spirit 
in  which  it  is  to  be  suspended.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  pulpy  residue, 
intermingled  with  a  little  jalap,  re- 
mains in  the  bag  towards  the  close  of 
the  maceration,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  circulation  of  the  solvent 
through  it,  and  of  exhausting  the  jalap, 
the  bag  should  be  raised  once  daily 
and  drained.  About  one-seventh  of 
the  original  quantity  of  spirit  is  re- 
tained by  the  bag  of  residue  after 
the  final  draining,  and  the  result- 
ing tincture  attains  its  maximum  den- 
sity on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  it 
will  be  found  to  resemble  in  all  re- 
spects a  similar  tincture  made  by  the 
ordinary  mode,  with  much  more  trou- 
ble, in  fourteen  days. 

Tinctnra  Kino. — Kino  is  very  solu- 
ble in  spiritus  rectificatus,  and  its 
tincture  is  made  by  the  bag  process 
with  the  greatest  facility  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it 
will  have  acquired  its  maximum  spe- 
cific gravity,  and  resemble,  in  all 
respects,  a  tincture  made,  cccteris 
jiaribus,  by  the  ordinary  method.  A 
small  proportion  of  residue,  insoluble 
in  spirit,  remains  in  the  bag,  varying, 
however,  with  the  kind  of  kino  em- 
ployed, but  which  never  exists  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  solvent,  nor  to  retain  the 
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tincture  by  adhesion,  and  seldom  varies 
more  than  between  \  to  7^  per  centum 
of  kino.  In  the  ordinary  process  of 
making  this  tincture,  the  kino,  after 
being  softened  by  the  spirit,  adheres  to 
the  bottom  of  the  macerating  vessel, 
and  from  which  it  is  best  detached  by 
violent  agitation  ;  but  this  additional 
labour  is  obviated  by  the  intervention 
of  the  bag ;  and  simple  draining  only,  at 
the  termination  of  the  maceration,  will 
separate  almost  all  the  tincture  from 
the  residue. 

Tinctura  Lujndi. — The  bag  process 
is  admirably  suited   for  making    the 
officinal  tincture  of  hop,  and  obviates, 
in  great  part,  the  loss  by  evaporation  con- 
sequent upon  the  tedious  transfer  of  the 
strobilus,  saturated  with  tincture,  from 
the  macerating  vessel  to  the  press  and 
filter,  which  is  requisite  to  be  made  in 
the  ordinary  process,  and  a  moment's 
comparison  of  the  steps   of  the   two 
processes  will  serve  to  show  the  great 
superiority  of  the  bag  over  the  ordinary 
process.     The  hop  employed  in  making 
the  officinal  tincture  retains,  after  the 
final  draining  of  the  bagat  the  close  of 
the  maceration,   very  nearly  one-half 
of  the   resulting  tincture;    the   other 
half  can  be  drained  from  it  without 
loss,  bnt  the  portion  which  adheres  to 
the  residue  can  only  be  separated  by 
pressure,  and  its  separation  is  effected 
with  much  greater  celerity,  and  with 
much   less  waste  from   the  hop  now 
moist,  but  which  had  been  previously 
enclosed  whilst  dry,  in  tlie  bag,  which 
now  serves  also  as  a  filter,  than  from 
the  moist  hop  compressed  in  and  ad- 
hering to   the   sides    of    an    ordinary 
macerating  tub,  and  from  which  it  has 
to  be  transferred  to  a  filtering  cloth, 
and  submitted  to  the  press.     No  im- 
pediment to  the  exhaustion  of  the  hop 
is   caused    by   the   pressure   which  is 
required  to   contract   its  bulk   within 
a    compass    sufficiently    small    to    be 
covered    by    the    proportional    quan- 
tity of  spirit  in  which  it  is  macerated; 
but  the  circulation  of  the  solvent  will 
proceed    freely    through     the     solids, 
and  in  less  than  thirty  hours  the  result- 
ing tincture  will  have  attained  a  spe- 
cific gravity  equal  to  that  of  a  tincture 
made  in  eight  days,  and  m-cater  than 
another  made  in   an  equal    period   of 
thirty  hours  by  the  ordinary  process. 

Ttnclura  frii/nhw. — Myrrh  a  should 
be  used  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder, 
and  is  soon  deprived  of  its  oily  and 


resinous  components  by  spiritus  rectifi- 
catus,  through  the  bag  in  which  it  is 
suspended  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
large  proportion  of  its  gummy  compo- 
nent, which  is  insoluble  in  rectified 
spirit,  and  forms  a  residue  in  the  bag, 
intermixed  with  myrrha,  the  circulation 
of  the  resulting  tincture  is  retarded 
towards  the  end  of  the  maceration,  and 
hence  it  is  requisite  to  favour  the  disso- 
lution of  the  last  portions  of  myrrha  by 
raising  and  draining  the  bag  once  or 
twice  during  the  process.  With  this 
precaution,  the  resulting  tincture  at- 
tains its  maximum  density  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  will  resemble  in  all 
respects  another  tincture  made  with 
materials  of  the  same  quality  by  agita- 
tion in  twenty  days.  But  the  qualities 
of  commercial  myrrha  vary,  and  it 
will  be  perceived,  by  inspecting  the 
table,  that  the  quantity  of  hard  ex- 
tract yielded  by  equal  measures  of  dif- 
ferent tinctures  was  very  unequal. 
The  most  fragrant  and  palatable  tinc- 
ture possessed  the  highest  specific 
gravity,  but  allbrded  a  less  proportional 
quantity  of  extract,  as  represented  by 
the  figures  on  line  No.  3,  than  the  least 
fragrant  tinctures,  noticed  on  the  lines 
Nos.  1  and  2.  Very  little  tincture 
adheres  to  the  residue  after  draining, 
and  subsequent  pressure  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  incurring  any 
serious  waste. 

Tinctura  Opii.  —  The  proportional 
quantity  of  spiritus  tenuior  effectually 
covers  the  opium  employed  in  making 
this  tincture,  and  reaction  begins  in  a 
few  minutes  after  the  materials  have 
been  placed  in  mediate  contact.  The 
opium  should  be  used  finely  ])ulverized, 
and  when  loosely  packed  its  dissolution 
will  proceed  satisfactorily  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  without  interrup- 
tion, through  the  bag  in  which  it  is 
suspended.  But  at  the  end  of  this  in- 
terval the  heavier  tincture  will  have 
gravitated  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
macerating  vessel,  and  the  rate  of  so- 
lution will  be  slower.  Hence,  with  the 
object  of  equalizing  the  si)ccific  gravity 
of  the  several  strata  of  tincture,  and  of 
favouring  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
jiortions  of  opium  intermixed  with  the 
various  substances  which  it  contains 
insoluble  in  spiritus  tenuior,  it  will  be 
proper  to  drain  the  bag  of  residue,  and, 
as  soon  as  drained,  to  re-immerse  it  in 
the  tincture.  The  draining  and  re- 
immersion  should    be    repeated  once 
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daily,  or  every  second  day  ;  and  lastly, 
after  the  final  draining,  the  residue 
should  be  compressed.  By  taking  these 
precautions,  the  tincture  will  attain  its 
maximum  density  about  the  sixth  day 
of  maceration,  and  resemble  in  all  re- 
spects a  similar  tincture  made  ceteris 
paribus  by  direct  agitation  in  the  same 
length  of  time. 

The  results  exhibited  on  the  lines 
Nos.  1  and  2  were  obtained  from  ex- 
periments on  two  portions  of  the  same 
kind  of  opium,  and  are  rather  favoura- 
ble to  protracted  maceration,  but  do 
not  affect  the  question  of  suspension ; 
for  it  will  be  perceived  by  the  results 
on  lines  Nos.  3  and  4,  obtained  from 
an  experiment  upon  one  portion  of 
another  kind  of  opium,  that  when  the 
time  of  macerating  opium  by  suspen- 
sion is  equal  to  that  during  which  it 
has  been  macerated  in  direct  contact 
with  spirit,  then  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  resulting  tinctures  will  be  also 
equal. 

Tinclura  Scillce. — The  dissolution  of 
squill  in  spiritus  tenuior  proceeds 
slowly  after  the  first  day  or  two  of  its 
maceration  by  suspension ;  and  the 
precautions  requisite  to  insui'e  the  suc- 
cess of  the  process  are  analogous  to 
those  noticed  in  reference  to  making 
the  tinctura  opii.  The  tincture  of  squill 
cannot  be  made  by  either  process,  of 
the  greatest  strength,  with  the  mate- 
rials directed  to  be  employed,  until 
after  the  fifth  day  of  maceration  ;  but 
on  the  tenth  day  the  exhaustion  of  the 
squill  was  completed  by  both  processes, 
and  the  tincture  made  by  suspension 
resembled  in  all  respects  another  made 
by  the  ordinary  process  in  the  same 
interval.  Squill  when  saturated  with 
spiritus  tenuior  is  viscid,  and  in  conse- 

?[uence  of  its  consistency  the  circu- 
ation  of  the  weak  tincture  through  it 
is  languid  towards  the  close  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  requires  to  be  accelerated  by 
gravitation  in  air;  but  with  the  pre- 
cautions above  noticed,  and  packing 
the  bag  loosely,  the  squill  will  be  ex- 
hausted in  the  same  interval  by  the 
bag  process  as  by  the  ordinary  process, 
and  the  saturated  residue  be  ready  pre- 
pared for  the  press  after  its  final  drain- 
ing. The  bag  and  residue  retain  after 
draining  about  one-fifth  of  the  original 
quantity  of  spirit  employed ;  and  this 
portion  cannot  be  collected  in  the  form 
of  tincture  until  expressed. 

Tinctura    Valeriaiice.  —  Valerian    is 


readily  deprived  of  its  soluble  compo- 
nents by  spiritus  tenuior  in  forty-eight 
hours;  it  should  be  packed  loosely  in  a 
bag,  and  is  effectually  covered  by  the 
proportional  quantity  of  spirit. 

I  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  observe,  that 
in  the  experiments  before  referred  to, 
the  compression  applied  to  the  bag 
after  draining  was  only  moderate,  and 
not  powerful;  and  consequently,  as 
expressed  are  often  stronger  than 
drained  tinctures,  the  specific  gravities 
of  several  of  the  tinctures  named  on 
the  table  are  probably  less  than  they 
would  have  been  had  more  force  been' 
exerted ;  but  as  the  residues  in  both 
processes  were  subjected  to  an  equal 
amount  of  pressure,  a  fair  comparison 
may  be  drawn  between  the  foregoing 
results.  It  has  been  above  stated,  and 
the  statement  was  founded  on  experi- 
ments, that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  tincture  is  retained  by  the  resi- 
due when  bulky,  and  which  can  only 
be  effectually  separated  from  it  in  the 
form  of  tincture  by  forcible  compres- 
sion. The  expressed  tincture  was  stated 
also  to  be  in  some  instances  stronger 
than  the  drained  tincture;  hence,  with, 
the  object  of  economizing  the  tincture, 
and  obtaining  it  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble strength,  pressure  must  be  applied 
to  the  residue.  This  requisite  com- 
pression can  be  effected,  I  repeat,  with 
greater  facility  and  less  waste  of  spirit, 
by  transferring  the  packed  bag,  after 
its  final  draining,  from  the  macerating 
vessel  to  the  press,  than  is  practicable 
by  the  old  plan  of  agitation.  The  con- 
sumption of  spirit  in  the  bag  process  is 
also  less  than  in  that  of  percolation 
and  displacement  in  all  the  examples 
in  which  the  residua  are  bulky,  and 
retain  a  large  proportion  of  tincture. 
For  in  my  experiments  with  a  percola- 
tor similar  to  one  described  by  Dr. 
Christison,  it  was  impracticable  to  re- 
move the  residue  from  the  vessel  to  the 
press  without  waste;  and,  with  the 
view  of  separating  the  tincture  adher- 
ing to  the  saturated  residue  in  the  per- 
colator, by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of 
fresh  spirit,  equal  in  quantity  to  the 
bulk  of  tincture  retained  by  it,  after 
the  manner  propo-sed  in  books,  I  found 
the  resulting  tincture,  after  the  addi- 
tion, to  be  weaker  than  the  tincture 
which  had  been  previously  percolated. 
The  displacement  cannot  be  effected 
by  the  purely  mechanical  gravitation 
of  the  fresh  spirit,  but  a  combination 
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must  previously  ensue  between  it  and 
the  adhering  tincture  when  brought 
into  contact,  and  the  latter  is  conse- 
quently obtained  in  a  diluted  form. 
The  plan,  also,  of  recovering  the  fresh 
spirit,  on  a  principle  of  economy,  by 
subsequently  pouring  water  on  the 
residue,  and  distilling  the  diluted  spirit, 
is  also  objectionable,  as  being  attended 
with  expense  and  trouble,  and  as, 
moreover,  producing  a  rectified  spirit, 
■which,  after  volatile  substances  had 
been  macerated  in  it,  would  be  fla- 
voured by  them,  and  rendered  useless 
for  many  purposes.  On  the  score, 
therefore,  of  economy,  the  process  of 
percolation  can  scarcely  remunerate 
the  pharmaceutist ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  experienced  opinion  of  Mr. 
Bell,  stated  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  for  April  1845,  I  presume  to 
repeat  my  impression,  that  the  pro- 
cess of  percolation  is  far  more  expen- 
sive, more  difficult  to  perform,  and  less 
generally  applicable  to  the  preparation 
of  medicated  tinctures,  than  the  plan 
of  macerating  substances  packed  in 
bags  and  suspended  in  spirit. 


ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  PULSE. 
(From  a  Correspondent.) 


The  object  of  the  present  communica- 
tion is  to  examine  whether  the  view 
entertained  by  physiologists  concern- 
ing the  cause  of  the  pulse  be  true  or 
false ;  and  if,  on  examination,  this  view 
shall  appear  incorrect,  to  ofler  another 
explanation  of  the  facts  relating  to  this 
branch  of  physiological  investigation. 

The  prevalent  idea  regarding  the 
cause  of  the  pulse  may  perhaps  be 
stated  in  the  words  of  Miiller  : — "  The 
impulse  given  to  the  blood  by  the 
heart  distends  first  merely  the  arteries 
nearest  to  the  chest.  These,  by  their 
elasticity,  again  contract,  and  thus 
cause  the  distension  of  the  next  portion 
of  the  arterial  system,  which  also,  in 
its  turn,  by  contracting,  forces  the 
blood  into  the  next  portions,  and  so  on  ; 
so  that  a  certain  interval  of  time,  al- 
though a  very  short  one,  elapses  before 
this  undulation,  resulting  from  the  suc- 
cessive compression  of  the  blood,  and 
the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the 
arteries,  reaches  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  system."     He  then  proceeds  to 


compare  the  pulse  to  the  undulation  on 
the  surface  of  water. 

Again  :  "  The  arterial  pulse,  then,  we 
may  conclude  is  the  effect  of  the  oscil- 
lation propagated  along  the  coats  of  the 
arteries,  and  in  the  blood  itself,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pressure  exerted  upon 
the  column  of  blood  in  the  aorta  by 
the  heart  in  its  contraction*."  I  am 
not  aware  that  physiologists  have,  in 
any  material  respect,  altered  their  opi- 
nion on  this  subject. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  view  of 
the  pulse  above  stated  is  essentially  in- 
correct for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

1.  If  the  pulse  in  a  distant  artery 
(i.  e.  of  any  artery  whose  pulse  is  not 
dependent  on  the  first  wave  of  blood) 
were  dependent  on  the  contraction  of 
the  tube  above  it,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  of  the  portion  of  the  arterial 
system  between  it  and  the  heart,  this 
pulse  would  of  necessity  follow  the 
second  sound  of  the  heart.  For  no 
arterial  contraction  could  exert  any 
force  in  aid  of  the  circulation,  until 
after  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves. 
But  the  pulsation  of  such  an  artery 
does  not  follow  the  second  sound;  if  it 
did,  we  ought  to  feel  the  pulse  in  ves- 
sels so  situated  during  the  moment  of 
pause  in  the  heart's  action.  Every 
one  knows  that  this  is  not,  and  cannot 
be  the  case,  because  the  pulse  in  the 
most  distant  artery,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot,  is  only 
^ — 7  of  a  second  later  than  the  pulse 
in  the  carotids.  Again,  it  is  equally 
manifest,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all 
force  exerted  by  arterial  contraction, 
before  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves, 
v.-ould  retard  the  flow  of  the  blood,  and 
tend  to  force  it  back  again  into  the 
ventricle.  This  fact,  then,  that  the 
pulse  in  distant  arteries  precedes  the 
second  sound,  seems  to  militate  very 
strongly  against  the  supposition  that 
such  pulsation  is  due  to  the  propagation 
of  a  wave  of  blood,  by  the  contraction 
of  that  portion  of  the  arterial  tube 
which  lies  between  the  artery  felt  pul- 
sating, and  the  heart. 

2.  Again,  let  us  imagine  the  ven- 
tricle to  have  driven  a  wave  of  blood 
into  the  commencement  of  the  arterial 
system.  The  recoil  of  this  portion  pro- 
pagates the  wave  of  blood,  and  dilates 
the  tube  beyond  it.  But  when  this 
second  portion  contracts,  it  will  exert 

*  Ualy's  Muller,  vol.  1,  p.  213. 
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the  same  power  and  te  dency  to  dilate 
the  tube  beyond  it.  1  \e  pressure  of 
fluids  is  uniform,  and  there  is  no  vital 
contraction  of  the  arterial  tube  behind 
the  portion  of  artery  supposed  to  be 
contracting  ;  the  elasticity  is  a  merely 
physical  property  of  the  walls  of  arte- 
ries, and  will  exert  the  same  influence 
in  preventing  dilatation,  in  an  ad- 
vancing, as  in  a  retrograde  direction. 
Or,  to  speak  more  clearly,  the  elasti- 
city of  the  tube  behind  the  ]iortion  of 
artery  supposed  to  be  contracting,  will 
offer  no  more  obstacle  to  its  dilatation. 
And  hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  arteries,  if  they  act  according 
to  the  commonly  received  theory,  can- 
not fail  to  exercise  a  force  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

3.  On  the  commonly  received  theory 
of  the  pulse,  all  causes  which  would 
render  arterial  contraction  of  less  effect 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  produce 
weakness  of  the  pulse. 

This  is  not  the  case.  In  regurgitant 
disea.se  of  the  aortic  valves,  ihe  pulse 
is  very  hard  and  full,  until  such  period 
as,  fromthe  extensive ossific  induration, 
there  occurs  considerable  obstacle  to 
the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  aorta. 

4.  The  quantity  of  blood  which  the 
ventricle  throws  into  the  aorta  at  each 
pulsation  would  be  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  cause  a  mere  wave.  The 
left  ventricle,  according  to  the  most 
recent  authorities,  discharges  5  oz,  of 
blood  at  each  pulsation.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that 
the  first  six  inches  of  the  aorta  may 
hold  the  same  quantity.  Admitting 
that  this  is  dilatable  to  -^  of  its  capa- 
city (more  than  the  real  amount),  ^ 
of  the  blood  propelled  by  the  ventri- 
cle, or  4  drachms,  will  bring  it  to  its 
maximum  of  distension.  "Where  does 
the  rest  of  the  blood  expelled  by  the 
ventricle  go  to  ?  This  leads  to  the 
opinion  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
present  paper  to  establish. 

When  we  consider  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  blood  is  contained  in  the 
capillaries,  and  that,  of  the  remainder, 
the  veins  contain  probably  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  the  arteries,  it  will 
be  at  once  apparent,  that  the  real 
amount  contained  in  these  latter  tubes 
must  be  comparatively  inconsiderable. 
An  approximation  to  the  real  amount 
may  be  perhaps  obtained  by  consider- 
ing the  amount  of  injection  which  may 
be  thrown  into  the  arterial  system  after 


death.  Under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, that  is,  when  the  minute- 
ramifications  are  well  injected,  (and 
theseitis  well  knownareoften  stretched) 
the  quantity  of  injection  thrown  in, 
probably  never  exceeds  a  quart  and  is 
seldom  so  much. 

After  this  preliminary  remark,  we 
may  recur  to  the  previous  question, 
viz.  what  becomes  of  the  blood  which 
is  thrown  into  the  aorta,  over  and 
above  that  which  is  received  in  the  di- 
lated tube  ?  The  answer  which  I  shall 
give  is  the  following :  —  The  blood 
passes  on  through  the  whole  of  the 
arterial  system,  driven  by  the  force  of 
contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
causing  that  dilatation  of  the  arteries 
which  is  felt  at  the  pulse.  The  con- 
clusion appears  self  evident  on  paying 
attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  this  distension  of 
all  the  arteries,  even  to  the  smaller 
branches,  must  precede  any  contrac- 
tion of  those  parts  of  the  tube  nearest 
the  heart;  and  if  it  do  precede  this 
contraction,  where  is  the  necessity  of 
conjuring  up  an  undulatory  theory,  ta 
account  for  a  distension  which  has  al- 
ready taken  place? 

I  remark —  1  st.  That  there  is  a  relation 
between  theamount  of  blood  discharged 
by  the  ventricle  at  each  pulsation,  and 
the  amount  of  dilatation  which  the  ar- 
teries undergo.  Any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  amount 
of  blood  expelled  by  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricle  (5  oz.)with  the  whole  area 
of  the  arterial  tube,  as  stated  approxi- 
matively  above,  will  perceive  that  the 
5  oz.  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
highest  amount  of  dilatation  which  the 
arteries  are  conceived  to  undergo, 
whilst  a  considerable  surplus  is  left 
sufficient  to  account  for  other  circum- 
stances which  would  tend  to  reduce 
this  dilatation. 

2.  It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  this 
explanation  might  be  true  enough,  if 
the  arterial  tree  itself  were  alone  con- 
cerned, and  if  the  arteries  terminated  in 
closed  extremities ;  but  tjiat,  as  the  ar- 
teries terminate  in  the  capillaries,  and 
the  blood  has  an  exit  in  that  direction, 
the  blood  ejected  by  the  ventricle  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  dilate  the  arteries 
to  the  requisite  extent.  In  answer  to 
this  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  in  the 
capillary  vessels  that  the  blood  is  first 
retarded,  through  the  increase  of  fric- 
tion.   There  is  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
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plete  closure  of  the  terminal  ramifica- 
tions of  the  arteries  would  produce  a 
greater  distension  of  those  vessels, 
supposing  that  such  closure  could  take 
place  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
ventricle  discharges  its  contents;  and 
the  contrary  is  equally  true,  viz.  that 
the  exit  alTordcd  to  the  blood  must  tend 
to  diminish  the  effect  which  the  blood 
expelled  by  the  ventricle  will  exert  in 
distending  the  arteries.  But  we  have 
seen  above,  that  probably  the  5  oz.  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  produce  the  ut- 
most degree  of  dilatation  which  the  arte- 
ries undergo  ;  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude, 
that  tlie  dilating  effect  of  the  surplus  is 
lost  by  its  passage  into  the  capillaries  ; 
and  to  this  we  may  add  the  fact,  that 
we  are  not  to  regard  the  capillaries  as 
affording  a  free  escape  to  the  blood, 
inasmuch  as  they  themselves  are  always 
full,  and  must  present  considerable  ob- 
stacle to  the  passage  of  more  blood  into 
them. 

The  theory  of  the  pulse,  then,  which 
I  propose  to  the  consideration  of  your 
readers  is  the  following: — 

1.  The  cause  of  the  pulsation  felt  in 
the  arteries  is  their  progressive  and 
universal  distension  by  the  blood  ex- 
pelled by  the  left  ventricle. 

2.  This  distension  is  due  to  the  di- 
rect force  of  the  left  ventricle;  not  to 
that  force  transmitted  by  the  successive 
undulatory  contractions  of  the  arterial 
walls. 

3.  This  distension  still  jiartakes  of 
the  character  of  one  long  wave,  in  so 
far  that  the  first  part  of  the  arterial 
tube  is  necessarily  dilated  before  the 
middle  and  last  parts  ;  but  still  the  di- 
latation of  these  middle  and  last  por- 
tions is  not  due  to  the  contraction  of 
those  portions  of  the  arterial  tube, 
which  are  nearer  the  heart  than  they 
are.  To  use  the  ilUistration  of  the 
pulse  which  h.-is  been  drawn  from  waves 
on  water,  I  sliould  say,  the  pulse  does 
not  resemble  the  successive  undula- 
tions produced  by  the  fall  of  a  stone  on 
the  surface  of  a  lake  ;  but  is  rather  to 
be  compared  to  the  uniform  swell  of  a 
river  when  the  tide  rushes  rapidly  up 
it.  Any  one  who  has  witnessed  the 
rush  of  a  body  of  water  up  a  river  con- 
fined within  high  Ijanks,  at  unusually 
high  snring-tides,  will  at  once  under- 
stand the  comparison. 

The  mode  in  which  the  elasticity  of 
the  arteries  aids  the  heart  in  conduct- 
ing   the    circulation,    is   much   more 


strongly  apparent,  in  my  own  opinion, 
in  the  present  view  of  the  causes  in 
action,  than  when  we  take  the  expla- 
nation of  successive  undulations. 

I  have  especially  avoided  giving  any 
precise  quantities  in  my  present  com- 
munication, as  such  statements  could 
only  be  approximations  to  the  truth. 
I  will  now  conclude  by  stating  my 
conviction  that,  when  by  an  improved 
method  of  accurate  measurement,  the 
real  capacity  of  the  arterial  system 
shall  have  been  determined,  that  capa- 
city will  bear  a  definite  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  blood  discharged  by  the 
ventricle  —  a  proportion  less  than  is 
usually  supposed;  and  that  the  rela- 
tive quantities  taken  together  and  con- 
nected with  the  otlier  modifying  cir- 
cumstances, will  afford  the  true  expla- 
nation of  the  pulse. 
G_ 

CASKS    OF 

POISONING  BY  PRUSSIC  ACID. 

WITH  REMARKS. 

Read  before  the   South  London  Medical 
Society,  May  1845. 

By  James  Hicks,  Esq.  Surgeon, 
Newington,  Southwark. 

I  BELIEVE  it  will  be  readily  granted 
there  is  no  subject  in  the  whole  range 
of  medical  science  of  more  importance, 
of  greater  interest,  or  one  that  requires 
a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  its  collateral  sciences  for 
its  elucidation,  than  that  of  toxicology; 
embracing  as  it  does,  an  inquiry  into 
the  action  of  poisons,  the  symptoms 
produced  when  taken  internally,  the 
antidotes  required  for  their  relief,  and, 
lastly,  into  the  means  requisite  for 
their  detection.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
its  importance,  it  is  only  within  these 
few  years,  in  this  country,  it  has  re- 
ceived that  attention  from  the  hands  of 
medical  men  which  the  subject  so  fully 
deserves  ;  and  even  now,  I  fear,  it  is  by 
far  too  much  neglected  by  the  pro- 
fession in  general.  The  number  of 
cases  of  murder,  suicide,  and  accidental 
death  from  poison,  that  have  lately 
occurred,  together  with  the  difficulty 
that  has  at  all  times  arisen  in  bringing 
their  true  nature  to  light,  has,  however, 
at  length  clearly  convinced  every  well- 
informed  medical  practitioner  how  ab- 
solutely necessary  a  knowledge  of  thia 
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.  subject  may  at  times  become,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  capable  of  duly  per- 
forming the  duties  attached  to  his  office  ; 
and  certainly,  when  we  recollect  that  it 
is  on  our  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
symptoms  produced,  we  can  ever  hope 
to  distinguish  between  such  symptom?, 
whether  they  be  the  result  of  poisonous 
agents,  or  merely  the  effect  of  natural 
causes ;    and  still  more,  when  we  re- 
member it  is  on  our  correct  diagnosis 
of  this  very  point  that  our  successful 
application  of  remedies,  in  the  way  of 
antidotes,  must  depend,  little  can  be 
required  to  be  said  by  me  to  prove  its 
importance  in  relation  to  medical  treat- 
ment.    Still,  however,  there  is  another 
point  of  which  I  have  as  yet  made  no 
mention.     I  allude  to  its  value  in   a 
medico-legal  point  of  view ;    for  when 
we  consider  the  weight  at  all  times 
attached  to  medical  evidence,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  remember  it  is  by  no 
means    unfrequent    that    on    medical 
evidence  alone  innocence  is  vindicated 
and  crime  detected,  nothing  more  can 
be  required  to  be  urged  by  me  as  to  the 
importance  of   a  knowledge    of   this 
science.     If,  therefore,  my  position  be 
granted  with    respect    to    poisons    in 
general,  to  none  can    it    apply  with 
greater  force  than  to  prussic  acid — a 
substance  which,  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
action,  and  the  virulence  of  its  nature,  is 
not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  known 
agent;  and  still  more,  as  this  poison 
has  latterly  been  the  cause  of  death  in 
two  instances  from  criminal  adminis- 
tration, it  certainly  behoves  us  all  to 
inquire,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  into 
its tosicological peculiarities ;  especially 
so,  when  we  bear  in   mind  how  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  it  has  been  to  prove 
its   administration,    arising   from    the 
volatility  of  its  nature,  as  well  as  the 
great  variability  in  the  symptoms  and 
morbid  appearances  produced  by  its 
action.    A  case,  therefore,  having  lately 
occurred  to  me,  where  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  many  of  the  symp- 
toms prior  to  death,  assisting  at  the 
post-mortem    inspection,    and    where, 
also,  the  quantity  of  the  poison  was 
satisfactorily  ascertained  by  chemical 
examination,  the  history  of  the  case  be- 
ing thus  complete,  I  considered  that  it 
might  tend  to   elucidate  many  points 
hitherto  the  subject  of  so  much  dispute. 
It  was  as  follows*  : — 

*  [A  report  of  this  case  was  published  in  our 
last  volume,  but  we   here   republish  it  in  an 


On  Friday,  the  21st  of  March,  I  was 
sent  for  in  great  haste  to  see  a  person, 
who  was  described  to  be  taken  suddenly 
seriously  ill.     On  my  arrival,  I  found 
the  patient,  a  female  about  two-and- 
twenty,  lying  on  her  back,  perfectly 
insensible,    with   her    teeth   clenched, 
foam  issuing  from  the  mouth,  and  the 
face   so   greatly   congested    as    to    be 
almost  purple ;  the  breathing  was  slow, 
laborious,  and  at  long  intervals;    the 
pulse  was   not  perceptible,  while  the 
action  of  the  heart  was  but  feebly  to 
be  felt ;  the  eyelids  were  partly  closed, 
and  the  eyes  appearing  as  if  pushed 
forward  between  them,  the  pupils,  at 
the  same  time,  being  fully  dilated,  and 
quite  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  light, 
the    body  being,   at    the   same   time, 
under    such  strong   spasmodic   action, 
that  the  head  seemed  buried  between 
the   shoulders,   and   the    arms    nearly 
turned  round  by  the  action  of  the  pro- 
nator muscles.     Such  were  the  symp- 
toms,   as    nearly   as   I   can    recollect, 
when  I  first  arrived ;    and,  from  the 
bloated    state     of    the     countenance, 
together    with     the    foaming    at    the 
mouth,     my     first     impression     was, 
that  the  patient  was  labouring  under 
some  form  of  epilepsy ;  but  upon  find- 
ing the  pulse  gone,  and  the  weak  state 
of  the   heart,   I  naturally  looked   for 
some  other  cause,  when   I  found,  on 
inquiry,  that  the  symptoms  had  come 
on  immediately  after  taking  a  dose  of 
medicine,  which  I  ascertained,  by  tast- 
ing and  smelling  the  portion  left,  to 
contain  prussic  acid;   this  led  me  to 
the   conclusion    that   the  person   was 
suffering  from  an  overdose  of  that  poi- 
son, when  I,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Watson,  lost  no  time  in  resorting  to 
those  remedies  recommended  in  similar 
cases — such   as   applying  ammonia  to 
the  nostrils,  the  cold  affusion  to  the 
head,   and  in  endeavouring    to    give 
ammonia  and  brandy  internally ;  but 
fron*  the  muscles  of  deglutition  being 
so  fully  under  the   influence  of   the 
poison,  I  think  but  little,  if  any,  passed 
into     the     stomach,    notwithstanding 
every  exertion  was  made,  by  irritating 
the  fauces,  to  stimulate  those  muscles 
to  action.     Our  efforts  were,  however, 
perfectly  useless,  as  the  breathing  be- 
came gradually  slower  and  at  longer 

abrid^jed  form  ;  1,  because  it  may  not  have  been 
seen  by  many  of  our  subscribers,  and  2,  because 
the  description  of  the  facts  is  necessary  for  the 
correct  understanding-  of  what  follows. — Ed. 
Gaz.] 
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intervals  until  it  entirely  ceased,  death 
appearing  to  have  been  caused,  in  this 
instance,  by  the  perfect  inability  of  the 
patient  to  get  air  into  the  lungs  by 
inspiration  ;  the  time  that  elapsed  be- 
tween taking  the  poison  and  death 
being  twenty  minutes. 

Upon  making  inquiries  of  the  father, 
ivho  was  present  when  the  medicine 
\vas  taken,  it  appears  that  on  the  girl 
taking  the  draught,  she  started  up, 
throwing  her  hands  over  her  head,  at 
the  same  time  making  a  kind  of  gasp- 
ing-sound  (as  if  she  had  a  difficulty  of 
getting  her  breath),  stood  for  a  second, 
and  then,  running  foward  for  a  short 
distance  with  great  violence,  fell  with 
her  head  first  to  the  ground;  after 
■which  she  never  moved,  but  continued 
to  make  a  moaning  noise  for  five 
minutes  afterwards. 

At  ninety  hours  after  death  (or 
nearly  four  days),  the  body  was  ex- 
amined in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Water- 
vorth,  Mr.  Watson,  and  myself,  and 
the  following  were  the  appearances 
presented  : — 

Extenialli/. — The  body  of  short  sta- 
ture and  very  fat;  the  teeth  were 
clenched,  and  foam  was  still  adhering 
round  the  mouth ;  the  face  of  a  dusky- 
red  hue,  and  the  whole  of  the  depend- 
ing part  of  the  body  of  a  dark  purple 
or  violet  colour;  in  fact,  from  the  ex- 
ternal appearance,  having  very  much 
the  look  of  a  person  who  had  died  from 
asphyxia. 

Head. — The  dura  mater  and  sinuses 
jnuch  congested,  and  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  dotted  with  blood, 
which  was  fluid  and  very  black ;  the 
ventricles  empty,  and  the  plexus  cho- 
roides  pale  and  bloodless,  but  no  odour 
•of  prussic  acid  perceptible. 

Thorax. — On  opening  this  cavity, 
the  odour  of  prussic  acid  became  dis- 
tinctly perceptible,  and  was  certainly 
far  more  so  in  this  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body  ;  the  lungs  much 
congested,  but  healthy  ;  heart  small, 
and  of  feeble  power ;  the  right  ventricle 
slightly  dilated  and  loaded  with  blood, 
which  was  fluid  and  very  black  ;  valves 
healthy,  and  the  aorta  perfectly  empty. 

Alxhuncn. — The  stomach  contained 
about  four  ounces  of  lluid  smelHng 
strongly  of  prussic  acid,  its  lining 
membrane  appearing  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  patch  on  the  pos- 
terior part,  near  the  cardiac  orifice, 
vhich  was  red  and  vascular;  but  whe- 


ther such  was  the  result  of  the  poison 
is,  I  think,  doubtful,  as  it  was  for  some 
pain  in  the  stomach  that  the  patient 
was  taking  medicine.  The  liver  aivd 
gall-bladder  healthy,  and  not  tinged 
blue;  the  other  organs  presented  no 
remarkable  appearance,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  kidneys,  which  were 
much  congested  and  of  a  dark  pinkish 
hue. 

On  Wednesday,  the  26th,  being  five 
days  after  death,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  were  taken  to  Dr.  Letheby,  of 
the  London  Hospital,  for  examination. 
At  this  time  the  contents  still  smelt  of 
prussic  acid,  although  much  modified 
by  the  smell  usually  connected  with 
half-digested  food ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  instance,  distilled  in  a 
water-bath  until  a  drachm  of  clear  fluid 
passed  over,  smelling  faintly  of  prussic 
acid,  a  portion  of  which  being  tested 
by  the  iron  test,  gave  evidence  of  the 
poison  by  the  formation  of  Prus'^ian 
blue;  and  afterwards,  by  testing  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  turbidity  re- 
sulted, soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid, 
but  perfectly  insoluble  in  cold — a  proof 
of  its  being  cyanide  of  silver:  these 
tests,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
odour,  satisfactorily  proved  the  presence 
of  prussic  acid.  The  next  point  to  be 
considered  was  the  determination  of 
the  quantity  taken  by  the  deceased. 
To  ascertain  this  question,  half  of  the 
mixture  was  submitted  to  distillation 
until  five  drachms  of  fluid  passed  over, 
smelling  strongly  of  prussic  acid;  this 
being  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver,  nine 
grains  of  cyanide  of  silver  wereobtained. 
In  the  whole  mixture,  therefore,amount- 
ing  to  four  ounces,  there  would  be  a 
quantity  of  prussic  acid  equivalent  to 
eighteen  grains  of  cyanide  of  silver; 
this  would  amount,  according  to  the 
usual  mode  of  calculation,  to  three 
grains  and  six-tenths ;  consequently,  as 
the  deceased  had  taken  one-fourth  part 
of  the  mixture,  it  is  evident  death  was 
caused  by  a  quantity  not  exceeding 
nine-tenths  of  a  grain  of  pure  an- 
hydrous acid,  equivalent  to  18  grains 
of  Scheelc's,  or  from  45  to  49  of  the 
Pharmacopoeial  acid,  the  former  con- 
taining five  per  cent.,  and  the  latter 
two  per  cent. 

Tiie  above  case  appears  to  me  to 
present  many  points  of  great  interest, 
and  more  especially  so  at  the  present 
time,  so  much  having  been  said  as  to 
the  symptoms  produced,  as  also  with 
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respect  to  the  quantitj'  of  this  poison 
required  to  cause  death.  Before^  how- 
ever, alhiding  to  these  points,  I  should 
wish  briefly  to  notice  a  few  of  the  pe- 
culiarities which  have  been  observed  by 
the  best  authorities  on  this  subject. 

Death  from  prussic  acid  being  gene- 
rally the  result  of  either  suicide  or 
murder,  it  is  evident  our  opportuni- 
ties of  witnessing  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced have  been  but  few ;  our  chief 
knowledge  therefore  of  its  effects  has 
been  derived  from  experiments  per- 
formed on  animals  ;  and  of  all  poisons, 
there  are  few  which  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  physiologists  more  than 
the  one  under  consideration.  From  the 
few  cases,  however,  which  have  been 
met  with  in  the  human  subject,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  symptoms  produced  are 
in  many  i  espects  very  similar  ;  indeed, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  suf- 
fer from  its  deadly  influence. 

With  respect  to  the  difference  ob- 
served as  existing  between  the  effects 
on  animals  and  the  human  subject, 
they  will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed. 
It  is  also  equally  detrimental  to  vege- 
table life,  while  seeds  immersed  in  the 
acid  lose  their  power  of  germination, 
Majendie,  who  has  experimented  with 
the  pure  acid  more  than  any  other  phy- 
siologist, states  that  if  a  drop  be  put 
into  the  throat  of  a  dog  it  makes  a  few 
hurried  respirations,  and  drops  down 
dead  ;  that  it  acts  almost  as  violently 
when  dropped  into  the  eye,  and  when 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein  :  the  ani- 
mal drops  down  instantly.*  Dr.  Chris- 
tison,  however,  wishing  to  ascertain  the 
shortest  as  well  as  the  longest  period 
that  elapsed  prior  to  the  poison  aftecr- 
ing  the  system,  found  that  while  in 
some  instances  the  effect  is  instanta- 
neous, in  others  a  period  of  twenty 
seconds  may  elapse.  The  effects  of  the 
diluted  acid  are  very  similar,  if  the  dose 
be  large  (as  was  proved  by  Mr.  Ma- 
cauley,  and  others,  at  Leicester)  ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  quantity  adminis- 
tered be  not  so  large,  there  is  a  slight 
difference;  the  action  on  the  system 
not  being  so  immediate,  while  life  is 
protracted  for  a  longer  jieriod.  Pereira 
states,  when  the  diluted  acid  is  used,  in 
some  instances  the  poison  does  not  be- 
gin to  affect  the  system  for  several 
minutest ;  from  experiments,  however, 

*  Dr.  Lonsdale  found  it  most  rapidly  fatal  when 
injected  into  the  trachea, 
t  From  Mr.  Garson's  case,  hereafter  to  be  re- 


which  I  have  performed  on  cats  and 
dogs,  I  have  never  known  a  longer 
period  than  forty  seconds  to  elapse 
prior  to  its  action  becoming  visible. 

I  would  also  observe,  with  respect 
to  my  own  experiments  made  with 
Scheele's  acid,  that  I  have  not  wit- 
nessed a  single  instance  of  death  taking 
place  without  being  preceded  by  con- 
vulsions. I  am  inclined  also  to  be- 
lieve, from  two  or  three  experiments, 
where  1  injected  the  poison  into  the 
stomach  by  means  of  a  tube,  that  its 
action  is  not  so  immediate  when  so 
administered  as  when  poured  into  the 
mouth  ;  for  in  one  experiment,  where 
I  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a  cat 
a  quantity  as  much  again  as  what  I 
had  usually  observed  to  destroy  life, 
the  animal  remained  for  some  time 
quite  insensible  to  its  action,  when, 
after  in  the  first  place  vomiting,  it  be- 
came suddenly  violently  convulsed, 
and  died  in  about  five  minutes ;  the 
usual  period  being  from  one  to  two. 
The  same  effects  were  also  observed  in 
a  young  bull  terrier  (with  the  exception 
of  the  vomiting),  for,  notwithstanding 
the  quantity  injected  amounted  to  three 
drachms  of  Scheele's  acid,  diluted  with 
water,  the  animal  survived  its  admini- 
stration five  minutes,  and  was  a  minute 
before  its  action  became  at  all  visi- 
ble ;  while,  as  a  proof  that  its  action 
on  the  stomach  had  been  very  great,  I 
might  mention,  that,  on  subsequently 
examining  that  organ,  its  whole  sur- 
face was  found  highly  injected,  and 
bearing  signs  of  very  great  irritation. 
This,  I  think,  may  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  vapour  of  the  acid 
passing  into  the  lungs,  when  the  poi- 
son is  administered  in  the  usual  mode 
by  pouring  it  into  the  mouth  ;  and  by 
that  means  acting  on  a  large  extent  of 
highly  delicate  membrane  like  that  lin- 
ing the  bronchial  tubes,  its  action  must 
be  more  rapid  than  when  in  contact 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach alone. 

Of  all  forms  the  vapour  appears  to 
be  the  most  deadly  in  its  influence ; 
cats  dying  when  exposed  to  it  in  two 
seconds,  and  dogs  in  five.*  On  the 
human  subject  the  symptoms  following 
the  exhibition  of  this  acid  vary  consi- 


lated,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Pereira  is  correct  in  this 
opinion,  the  symptoms  not  taking-  place  in  this 
instance  for  fifteen  minutes  after  the  poison  had 
been  swallowed. 
*  See  page  859,  last  volume. 
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derably  according  to  the  dose  adminis- 
tered, and  that  in  a  threefold  degree  ; 
as,  when  the  quantity  is  insufficient  to 
destroy  hfe,  the  usual  symptoms  are 
pain  in  the  head,  nausea  with  vomit- 
ing, rapid  pulse,  hurried  respiration, 
and  sometimes  salivation*  ;  secondly, 
when  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  but  not 
immediate,  the  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  case  related ;  and 
thirdly,  where  the  dose  is  so  large  as 
to  cause  death  almost  instantly,  the  pa- 
tient sinks  down  without  any  unnatural 
appearance,  or,  if  any,  being  a  few 
hurried  attempts  at  respiration,  when 
death  takes  place  with  or  without  con- 
vulsions. In  illustration  of  which  I 
will  briefly  relate  a  case  I  saw  some 
years  ago.  A  girl  having  quarrelled 
with  her  lover,  expressed  a  wish  to 
leave  the  room,  on  account,  as  she 
stated,  of  feeling  faint ;  but  she  had 
not  done  so  more  than  a  minute,  than 
she  was  observed  to  throw  her  handsover 
her  head,  and  then  fall  to  the  ground : 
the  breathing  for  a  time  was  quite  im- 
perceptible, when,  after  making  a  few 
gasps  for  breath,  she  died  five  minutes 
after  taking  the  poison,  without  having 
been  in  the  least  convulsed  from  the 
first.  Within  a  short  time  after  she 
died,  I  arrived  at  the  house ;  at  this 
time  the  body  was  still  warm,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  pallid  state  of  the 
countenance,  there  was  not  an  unna- 
tural appearance  to  be  seen  about  the 
corpse.  It  appears  in  this  case  that 
the  girl  took  the  poison  as  soon  as  she 
had  left  the  room,  and  that  she  merely 
complained  of  feeling  faint  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  doing  so.  But  the  most  in- 
teresting facts  were,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  dose  was  large,  being  an 
ounce  of  Scheele's,  she  had  sufficient 
time  to  put  the  bottle  into  the  front 
of  her  dress  prior  to  volition  being  de- 
stioyed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there 
were  no  convulsions,  neither  was  there 
any  scream,  the  girl  falling  down  with- 
out making  any  noise  whatever ;  it  is 
also  of  interest  as  forming  so  striking 
a  contrast  to  the  first  case  related, 
where  it  will  be  recollected  that  the 
action  on  the  system  was  immediate, 
although  the  dose  was  not  twenty  mi- 
nims, whereas,  in  the  second,  a  period 
elapsed  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of 
the  girl  putting  the  bottle  in  the  front 

*  Drs.  Macleod  and  Granville. 


of  her  dress,  the  dose  being  an  ounce, 
proving  that  in  all  cases  the  rapidity 
of  its  action  does  not  depend  on  the 
quantity  administered.  "\Vith  respect 
to  the  symptoms  observed  in  the  first 
case,  it  would  appear  from  the  father's 
statement  that  he  first  heard  a  gasp- 
ing noise,  but  there  was  no  shriek  or 
scream  ;  but,  knowing  the  importance 
many  persons  have  of  late  attached  to 
this  symptom,  I  made  most  particular 
inquiries  of  the  father  as  to  the  noise 
made,  and  certainly,  from  his  descrip- 
tion, it  did  not  bear  the  least  resem- 
blance to  a  shriek,  but  rather  that  of  a 
gasping  for  breath,  arising,  as  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  ineffectual  eflbrts  of 
the  patient  to  get  air  into  the  lungs, 
in  consequence  of  the  function  of  re- 
spiration being  so  much  interfered 
with,  from  the  spasmodic  state  of  the 
muscles  of  the  chesi,  and  probably  of 
the  glottis.  These  two  cases,  then,  as 
well  as  another  reported  in  the  Medi- 
cal Gazette*  a  short  time  since,  where 
death  took  place  without  any  shriek 
or  scream,  are  sufficient  to  put  an  end 
to  the  theory  that  death  from  prussic 
acid  is  invariably  preceded  by  a  scream, 
a  subject  of  so  mucii  discussion  at  the 
late  trials  of  TawcU  and  Belany; 
besides  which,  if  the  supposition  I 
have  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
gasping  sound  be  correct,  we  should 
expect  to  have  a  similar  noise  where- 
ever  that  function  is  interfered  with  ; 
consequently  clearly  proving  the  as- 
sumption to  be  incorrect  that  any  pe- 
culiar cry  precedes  death  by  this 
poison.  How  this  opinion  of  death 
from  prussic  acid  being  invariably  pre- 
ceded by  a  scream  should  have  become 
so  very  general  amongst  medical  men, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  explain :  that 
it  is  not  from  observing  cases  in  the 
human  subject,  will,  I  think,  be  evi- 
dent, when  I  say,  that,  although  I 
have  read  over  every  case  published  ia 
the  different  works  on  poisons  and 
medical  jurisprudence,  I  have  not  found 
a  single  instance  where  a  shriek  has 
been  mentioned  as  occurring  prior  to 
death  ;  I  think,  however,  to  a  certaiu 
extent  the  reason  of  this  opinion  be- 
coming so  very  prevalent  is,  from  ob- 
serving a  cry  frequently  (but  by  no 
means  invariably)  to  occur  with  ani- 
mals, when  poisoned  by  prussic  acid, 

•  See  page  859,  last  volume. 
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That  an  exclamation  may  be  made,  I 
do  not  doubt,  as  a  case  in  Dr.  Christi- 
son's  work  on  Poisons  clearly  proves  ; 
where  a  boy,  having  swallowed  this 
acid  by  mistake,  cried  out  to  his  bro- 
ther apprentices  for  hartshorn  twice 
prior  to  volition  being  destroyed ;  so 
also  in  the  instance  of  Belany's  wife, 
■when  she  cried  out,  stating  that  she 
had  drunk  the  hot  liquid  out  of  the 
glass.  But  this  is  merely  a  cry  likely 
to  be  made  by  any  person  who  might 
fancy  he  had  taken  poison,  and  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  cry  made  by  animals  prior  to  death 
from  prussic  acid,  which  is  an  involun- 
tary act,  caused  by  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles of  expiration,  very  different  to  the 
exclamation  made  in  the  two  instances 
above,  and  requires  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  giving  an  answer 
to  such  a  question  as  that  put  to  Dr. 
Thomson,  at  the  late  trial  of  Belany, 
which  was,  whether  an  individual  had 
sufficient  volition  after  the  symptoms 
have  arrived  at  that  period  when  a 
shriek  is  made,  to  speak  so  as  to  de- 
scribe what  had  happened  ?  Now,  in 
answer  to  such  a  question,  if  the  dis- 
tinction I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
as  to  the  difference  of  an  exclamation 
and  the  cry  made  by  animals  prior  to 
death  becorrcct,!  thinkit  willbe  readily 
granted  by  all  who  have  witnessed  the 
effects  of  this  poison  on  animals,  to  be 
quite  incompatible  with  its  known  ac- 
tion, to  believe  an  individual  capable 
of  speaking  even  a  word  after  the 
symptoms  have  arrived  at  that  period  ; 
for,  although  volition  is  frequently 
not  so  far  destroyed  as  to  prevent 
their  running  about  the  room  during 
the  time  of  malcing  the  crying  noise, 
I  believe  it  is  of  a  perfectly  involun- 
tary nature,  and  usually  occurs  at  that 
stage  of  the  symptoms  when  in  the 
human  subject  convulsions  take  place. 
To  prove,  moreover,  that  1  am  cor- 
rect as  to  this  cry  being  connected  with 
the  interference  with  the  function  of 
respiration,  I  might  adduce  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  M.  Hall,  who  distinctly 
states  in  his  lectures*  he  has  frequently 
observed  animals  to  make  a  crying 
noise  just  before  they  die. 
[To  be  continued.] 

*  The  Gulstonian  Lectures. 
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In  phlegmonous  and  other  tumors,  or 
in  local  turgescence  of  the  capillary 
vessels,  where  any  tendency  to  suppu- 
ration exists,  and  in  which  topical 
bleeding  is  not  required,  the  green  pods 
of  the  Capsicum  fructcscens,  pounded 
into  a  pulp,  are  applied  to  the  part,  the 
acridity  of  its  essential  oil  acting  as  a 
powerful  counter-irritant.  On  several 
occasions  in  which  I  have  seen  this 
pungent  pepper  employed,  it  could  not 
otherwise  but  have  augmented  the 
painful  sensations  of  the  patients  ;  they 
have  nevertheless  borne  its  infliction 
with  the  most  philosophic  fortitude. 
On  some  of  the  domestic  slaves  brought 
from  the  inland  districts,  a  curious 
operation  is  practised  when  in  in- 
fancy, and  previous  to  their  trans- 
mission for  sale.  It  consists  in  the 
dissection  or  corrosion  of  the  cuticle 
covering  the  forehead,  from  its  subja- 
cent textures,  which  leaves  a  large  un- 
pleasant cicatrix  as  the  person  pro- 
gresses in  years.  Natives  so  disfigured 
have  been  designated  by  the  title  of 
Eche,  the  result  of  this  partial  cuticular 
denudation  being  considered  as  a  popu- 
lar mark  of  distinction  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  its  performance  is  incul- 
cated. Polygamy,  in  conformity  with 
the  usages  of  African  life,  is  fully  tole- 
rated in  all  classes  ;  the  number  of 
wives  each  individual  may  possess  va- 
rying in  proportion  to  his  wealth  and 
position  in  society.  The  females  are 
not  so  prolific  as  those  of  the  king- 
doms of  Soudan,  and  rarely  give  birth 
to  more  than  two  or  three  children,  if 
so  many.  Should,  however,  any  woman 
at  her  accouchement  be  unfortunately 
delivered  of  twins,  both  the  mother 
and  her  offspring  are  condemned  to 
immediate  destruction,  inasmuch  as  the 
affair  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  public 
degradation,  the  Jujumen  asserting 
that  under  such  circumstances  it 
places  the  woman  upon  a  disgraceful 
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equality  with  the  brute  creation. 
The  wife,  provided  she  is  a  favourite, 
not  unfrequently  escapes  with  life, 
but  the  children  are  never  suffered 
to  exist.  This  barbarous  custom  is  also 
adopted  by  the  Eboes  of  the  Quorra 
and  Andony,  and  by  tlie  people  of 
Guiana,  in  South  America.  It  is  like- 
wise upheld  in  some  of  the  towns  of 
Benin,  according  to  the  statements  of 
Bosman,  who  relates  that  "  in  all  parts 
of  the  Benin  territories  twin  births  are 
esteemed  good  omens,  except  at  Arebo 
(Reggio),  where  they  are  of  the  con- 
trary opinion,  and  treat  the  twin-bear- 
ing women  very  barbarously,  for  they 
actually  kill  both  women  and  children, 
and  sacrifice  them  to  a  certain  devil."* 
Parturition  in  the  negro  female  has 
been  generally  represented  to  be  an 
easy  process,  and  not  attended  with 
much  danger ;  such,  however,  is  not 
invariably  the  case.  Inquiries  among 
the  different  tribes  have  amply  satisfied 
me,  that  in  many  instances  the  partu- 
rient woman  has  perished  from  want 
of  a  little  timely  assistance  in  those 
complex  and  preternatural  labours 
which  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
be  of  less  frequency  among  them  than 
in  the  females  of  more  civilized  com- 
munities. Puberty  in  these  regions 
commences  about  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years,  and  sometimes  much 
earlier. 

Women,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  catanienia,  are  deemed  unclean, 
and  are  not  permitted  to  touch  or  go 
near  any  object  in  use.  Most  of  them, 
when  in  this  state,  retire  from  public 
life,  and  are  usually  immured  in  a  soli- 
tary apartment,  until  the  cessation  of 
the  discharge,  and  the  subsequent  pu- 
rification, allowsof  their  liberation;  all 
sexual  intercourse  in  the  interim  being 
firmly  prohibited.  In  the  interior  it  is 
a  well-known  fashion  for  the  females 
to  paint  themselves  in  glaring  colours, 
in  order  to  denote  the  existence  of  this 
periodical  secretion,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  warn  strangers  from  being  in 
any  degree  contaminated  by  their  pro- 
pinquity. It  is  well  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  several  of  these  ordinances 
are  precisely  in  accordance  with  those 
Mosaic  laws  laid  down  in  the  book  of 
Leviticusf,  which  strictly  enjoin  many 
wise  and  salutary  precautions  relative 


*  Description  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  p.  415. 
t  Chap.  XV.  &c. 


to  this  subject.  Females  of  all  ranks 
are  accustomed  to  besmear  different  parts 
of  the  skin  with  the  powder  of  a  species 
of  redwood  tree,  triturated  with  palm 
oil.  This  pigment  has  been  thought 
to  correct  the  fa3tor  of  the  perspiration, 
and  also  to  enjoy  certain  prophylactic 
influences.  Not  a  few,  however,  adora 
themselves  with  it,  to  heighten  the  ef- 
fect of  their  charms.  In  Katunga, 
Rabbah,  Boussa,  and  other  towns  in 
central  Africa,  it  is  also  used  for  simi- 
lar purposes.  Clapperton  says,  that  it 
is  brought  from  Benin,  "  pounded  into 
a  powder,  and  made  into  a  paste ;  wo- 
men and  children  ai"e  rubbed  with 
this  mixed  with  a  little  grease,  every 
morning ;  and  very  frequently  a  wo- 
man is  to  be  seen  with  a  large  score 
of  it  on  her  face,  arms,  or  some  part 
of  the  body,  as  a  cure  for  some  ima- 
ginary pain  or  other."*  Circumcision 
is  performed  on  both  male  and  female  ;  ' 
the  consummation  of  this  rite,  how- 
ever, in  the  latter  sex,  is  not  of  such 
general  prevalency  as  in  Eboe  and  Old 
Callebar. 

The  Rio  Bonny  has  been  justly  consi- 
dered to  be  the  least  insalubrious  river 
of  this  Bight,  and  not  so  inimical  to 
European  constitutions  as  the  others, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  merchant  ves- 
sels lying  but  a  few  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  wide  and  open  expanse 
of  the  stream,  its  near  proximity  to 
the  ocean,  with  the  sanative  effects  of 
a  more  protracted  sea  breeze,  con- 
tribute, however,  to  render  it  less  fruit- 
ful in  those  deleterious  agencies  that 
predominate  in  the  other  maritime  lo- 
calities of  tropical  Africa.  The  deaths 
among  the  white  crews  who  reside  in 
this  place  seldom  exceed  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  healthy  season 
it  often  occurs  that  they  do  not  lose  a 
single  hand  out  of  a  large  comple- 
ment of  men.  All  vessels,  when  they 
enter  these  rivers  for  any  length  of 
time,  are  housed  over  with  mats,  made 
from  a  species  of  palm,  which,  although, 
not  waterproof,  serves  as  a  temporary 
protection  from  the  rays  of  a  fervid 
sun,  and  the  inclemencies  of  the  wea- 
ther. The  natives  of  this  river  in 
their  physical  conformation  resemble 
the  Eboes  of  the  inland  districts,  es- 
pecially in  their  pale  yellow  skin,  and 
its  smooth  delicate  organization.   They 


*  Journal  ofSecond  Expedition  into  Interior  Of 
Africa,  p.  136. 
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are  of  less  stature,  thinner,  and  of 
more  symmetrical  proportions,  without 
that  tendency  to  corpulency  mani- 
fested by  other  tribes  of  a  similar  pro- 
genital  derivation.  Notwithstanding 
the  intimate  commercial  connection 
which  has  prevailed  between  them 
and  the  white  traders,  but  slight  pro- 
gi-ess  has  been  effected  in  the  amelio- 
ration of  their  wretched  habits,  nor 
has  there  been  any  inclination  towards 
the  adoption  of  the  more  intelligent 
and  refined  customs  of  Europeans.  A 
glance  at  the  class  of  men  who  figure 
as  the  representatives  of  civilized  so- 
ciety would  not  render  the  explanation 
difficult.  Treacherous,  vindictive,  of 
fierce  and  brutal  passions,  with  a  host 
of  degrading  vices  peculiar  to  the  low- 
est negro  tribes,  there  are  perhaps  but 
few  people  in  Western  Africa  who  bear 
a  more  disreputable  and  odious  charac- 
ter. Like  the  inhabitants  of  New  Cal- 
lebar,  they  are  professed  cannibals, 
and,  with  many  disgusting  and  super- 
stitious ceremonies,  eat  the  flesh  of 
their  prisoners  of  war,  after  putting 
them  to  death  with  the  most  callous 
indifference.  By  the  ancients  the  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  the  coast  were 
named  Xyliuces  Ethiopes.  The  cur- 
rency of  the  country  is  a  small  copper 
bar,  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and 
termed  a  manilla. 

Fifteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Rough  Corner  is  the  Rio  Dony,  or  St. 
Domingo,  now  known  as  the  river  An- 
dony.  Its  narrow  and  contracted 
entrance,  blocked  up  by  a  shallow 
bar  of  sand,  is  alone  an  obstacle 
to  the  admission  of  trading  vessels,  and 
the  little  commerce  it  carried  on  for- 
merly was  monopolised  by  slavers. 
This  stream  leads  to  the  short  Eboe, 
previously  alluded  to,  and  also  to  the 
countries  of  the  ]Mocoes  and  Quas,  in 
the  latter  of  which  the  customs  and 
language  of  the  natives  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  Old  Callebar. 
There  are  two  or  three  insignificant 
villages  a  few  miles  inland  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  eastern  bank. 

The  coast  from  this  river  inclines  to 
the  eastward  for  sixty  miles,  to  the 
estuar}'  of  the  old  Callebar  river  ;  it  is 
low,  thickly  wooded,  and  unattractive, 
and  is  thinly  populated  by  a  wild  and 
savage  race  who  have  been  denomi- 
nated Funimen.  The  Rio  Calbarine, 
or  Old  Callebar,  is  a  large  and  noble 
stream,  about  ten  miles  broad  at  its 


junction  with  the  sea.  Its  earliest 
fre(4uenters  were  the  Dutch,  who  gave 
it  the  title  of  Oude  Calburgh,  but  who 
soon  ceased  to  visit  it  in  consequence  of 
the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  an- 
chorage near  the  towns.  Two  penin- 
sular projections,  termed  Tom  Shots 
and  Backassey,  or  East  Head,  mark 
the  respective  terminal  boundaries  of 
the  land  on  either  side.  The  first,  or 
western  point,  is  in  lat.  4'^  36'  N.  and 
long.  S*  19'  E.  Effeat,  or  Tom  Shots 
town,  is  a  dirty  and  unimportant  vil- 
lage, erected  within  a  curve  of  the 
beach,  and  encompassed  by  mangrove 
woods  which  conceal  it  from  view. 
Its  inhabitants  possess  extensive 
fisheries,  of  which  the  chief  products, 
a  species  of  silurus,  are  smoked  and 
cured  in  immense  quantities  for  the 
remote  markets  of  the  interior.  For 
forty  miles  this  river  presents  one  broad 
and  continuous  stream,  until  it  arrives 
at  an  insular  swamp,  called  Parrot  Isle, 
where  it  separates  into  two  navigable 
branches ;  the  left,  or  largest  one, 
named  Cross  River,  flows  for  several 
hundred  miles  through  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  country,  which  has  only  recently 
been  explored  through  the  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  Mr.  Becroft. 
The  second,  or  eastern  branch,  runs  a 
brief  course  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  and 
abruptly  terminates  in  a  petty  creek. 
On  it  are  located  those  mercantile  towns 
to  which  European  traders  resort. 

After  passing  Tom  Shots  Town,  the 
western  bank  of  this  river  becomes 
more  elevated.  The  strand  here  is 
formed  of  the  friable  particles  disinte- 
grated from  a  series  of  low  sandstone 
cliffs,  which  are  more  or  less  hid  from 
view  by  a  foliaceous  screen  of  young 
woodshoots.  The  higher  portion  of 
the  land  adjacent  to  Parrot's  Isle  has 
received  the  appellation  of  Tobacco 
Head,  from  a  species  of  the  Nicotianum 
having  been  discovered  in  a  wild  state 
growing  thereon.  The  opposite,  or 
Backassey  shore,  is  a  vast  densely 
wooded,  and  swampy  flat,  intersected 
by  four  tributary  streams  that  empty 
their  water  into  the  main  trunk,  viz. 
Backassey,  Little  Backassey,  Little 
Qua,  and  Qua  Rivers.  The  last  of 
these,  which  is  the  one  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  and  most  accessible,  takes 
its  source  from  the  uplands  north-east 
of  River  Town,  where  its  banks,  before 
entering  the  delta,  are  diversified  by 
native  farms  and  cultivated  plantations, 
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to  which  the  affluent  inhabitants  of 
Old  Callebar  retire  for  the  restoration 
of  their  health  in  cases  of  sickness. 
One  point  connected  with  the  medical 
topography  of  these  regions  is  deserving 
of  consideration.  From  the  aperture 
of  Qua  River  down  to  East  Head,  and 
for  some  leagues  beyond  the  outer  bar, 
the  soundings  are  indicated  by  black, 
viscid,  and  alluvial  mud,  which  projects 
over  more  than  a  third  of  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  the  other  two-thirds,  as  far 
as  Tom  Shots  point,  being  composed 
of  banks  and  patches  of  straw-coloured 
sand.  This,  similar  to  most  of  the 
embouchures  of  the  rivers  in  the  Bights, 
is  not  embellished  by  any  picturesque 
or  pleasing  scenery,  and  the  only  signs 
of  human  habitations  are  a  few  dusky 
fishing  villages,  built  on  the  verge  of 
the  forest,  the  abject  and  destitute  con- 
dition of  the  natives  of  which  are  pre- 
cisely the  counterpart  of  their  wretched 
domiciles.  This  river  has  been  stated 
to  be  one  of  the  radiating  branches  of 
the  Quorra  ;  this  is,  however,  an  error, 
since  it  has  not  the  slightest  communi- 
cation with  it. 

Fishtown  is  an  obscure  village,  popu- 
lated by  fishermen,  and  erected  upon  a 
headland  six  or  seven  miles  above  Qua 
River  on  the  same  side.  This  pro- 
montory has  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Fishtown  Point,  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  guides  for  the  navigation 
of  the  shipping.  In  the  centre  of  the 
river,  nearly  facing  it,  and  about  a  mile 
distant,  is  Parrot  Island,  attired  in  the 
sombre  livery  of  the  Rhizopherce,  and, 
as  its  title  implies,  (he  haunt  of  the 
Psittacus  erytliacns  (grey  parrot),  who 
congregate  in  immense  flocks  within 
its  recesses  to  roost  or  rear  their  young. 

ITo  be  continued.] 
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LiEniG  ascertained,  by  average  calculations, 
that  each  soldier  of  the  body-guard  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  consumed 
daily,  among  fourteen  diflTcrent  articles,  l^rsf 
oz.  of  pork,  l-jT^  07..  of  Bourkrout  ^^  oz. 
of  lard,  and  yy^  pint  of  vinegar.  The 
carbon  of  the  various  articles  eaten  amounted 
to  more  than  double  that  of  the  faces  and 
urine  taken  together.  "In  the  soldier  the 
fseces  amount  daily,  on  an  average,  to  5^ 
ounces;  they  contain  75  per  cent,  of  water. 
and  the  dry  residue  contains  45*2 1  per  cent, 
of  carbon,  and  13' 15  per  cent,  of  ashes. 
100  parts  of  fresh  faeces  consequently  con- 
tain 11 'SI  per  cent,  of  carbon,  very  nearly 


the  same  proportion  as  fresh  meat.  In  the 
calculation,  the  carbon  of  the  faeces  and 
urine  have  been  assumed  (!)  as  equal  to  that 
of  the  green  vegetables  and  of  the  food 
(sausages,  butter,  beer,  &c.)  consumed  la 
the  alehouse." — Animal  Chemistry,  286, 
289.  There  is  no  reason  why,  on  the  same 
principles,  all  kinds  of  food  should  not  be 
rejjresented  by  symbolic  formulae,  and  their 
equivalents  calculated  in  the  usual  way. 
Modern  chemistry,  in  its  transcendental 
relations,  appears  to  be  fast  tending  to  these 
im})ortant  results.  One  gentleman  has  lately 
calculated  the  quantities  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon  contained  in  the  body 
of  a  dried  mouse!  Another  step,  and  we 
shall  have  the  equivalent  number. 

CASE  OF  CALCULUS   IN  THE  DUCT  OF  THE 
SUB-MAXILLARY  GLAND. 

Mr.  Grady  details  the  case  of  a  lady,  set.  21 , 
of  strumous  diathesis,  who  had  been  subject 
to  a  swelling  under  the  left  jaw  bone  since 
her  childhood,  which,  however,  attracted 
little  notice,  until  her  approach  towards 
puberty,  when  the  rapid  increase  of  its 
growth  occasioned  alarm.  She  was  at  onetime 
suddenly  seized  with  dysphagia  and  aphonia  ; 
her  tongue  became  enormously  swollen  and 
painful,  and  she  was  obliged  to  sit  up  in 
bed  for  several  nights,  the  dyspnoea  was  so 
urgent.  She  appears  to  have  laboured  under 
an  attack  of  glossitis,  but,  in  course  of  time, 
these  symptoms  were  got  under.  Mr.  Grady 
found,  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  a  tumor, 
overshooting  tlie  I'amus  of  the  maxilla,  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  exceedingly  promi- 
nent, oval,  and  well  defined,  and  in  front  of 
this,  a  second,  having  its  long  axis  trans- 
versely, and  sensibly  fluctuating.  At  first 
no  indications  of  the  lodgment  of  a  calculus 
in  the  duct  could  be  discovered  ;  but,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  orifice  of  the 
left  submaxillary  duct  was  found  swoUea 
and  redder  than  that  on  the  right  side. 
After  several  unsuccessful  probings  of  the 
duct,  a  calculus  was  felt  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  its  orifice.  It  was  removed 
by  passing  a  silver  sound  through  the  duct 
to  the  calculus,  and  cutting  down  on  it, 
commencing  the  incision  half  an  inch  behind 
the  orifice  of  the  duct,  proceeding  backwards 
and  inwards  towards  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
It  lay  deep,  and  great  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  rooting  it  from  its  bed.  It  lay  close 
to  the  gland,  and  caused  excruciating  paia 
in  removing  it.  The  second  tumor  now 
disappeared  by  the  escape  of  muco-jiurulent 
fluid.  A  small  lead  bougie  was  left  in  the 
duct  for  several  days,  being  occasionally  re- 
moved to  allow  of  the  escape  of  accumulated 
saliva.  In  about  three  weeks,  the  sub- 
maxillary tumor  had  disappeared,  the  duct 
remaining  in  its  natural  pervious  condition. 
— Dublin  Medical  Press. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  11,  1845. 

[t  had  been  supposed  by  many  that  a 
Further  discussion  on  the  Medical  Re- 
form Bill  would  have  taken  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  last  Monday, 
July  7th.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Government  merely  announced  what 
legislative  measures  it  had  the  inten- 
tion of  carrying  through,  and  what 
would  be  postponed  until  another  ses- 
sion. From  this  announcement  we 
learn  that  the  Medical  Bill  occupies  a 
sort  of  intermediate  position.  It  is  to 
be  reprinted,  i.  e.  there  will  be  a  fourth 
edition ;  and  if  its  provisions  should 
then  be  acceptable  to  the  bodies  whose 
conflicting  interests  have  to  be  recon- 
ciled by  this  measure,  it  will  be  brought 
forward  and  passed  during  the  present 
session.  If,  however,  there  should  still 
be  such  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
Bubjcct  as  to  render  a  lengthened  dis- 
cussion probable,  then  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Government  to  postpone  it 
■until  the  next  session.  It  wiU,  indeed, 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  if,  within  the 
short  period  which  now  remains,  such 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  measure 
as  to  render  it  satisfactory  to  the  Uni- 
versities, Colleges,  and  Practitioners  of 
the  three  kingdoms.  Nothing  short  of 
a  miracle  can,  we  think,  lead  to  such  a 
result,  seeing  the  strong  feeling  which 
has  been  lately  expressed  against  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Bill  by  the  influential 
Bodies  of  the  profession.  Should  it  be 
passed  in  this  hun'ied  manner,  we  maj'' 
expect  next  year  to  have  an  act  to 
amend  and  explain  the  Act ;  but  the 
probability  is,  we  still  think,  that  it 
will  be  deferred. 


We  have  elsewhere  printed  the  report 
of  a  trial  which  has  recently  taken 


place  in  Dublin  (p.  476).  As  there  is, 
at  the  present  time,  much  discussion 
concerning  the  maintenance  of  strict 
discipline,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
respectability  of  the  profession  should 
be  preserved,  we  think  it  right  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  of 
the  facts  elicited  at  this  trial.  An  ac- 
tion was  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  a  mem- 
ber, as  it  was  alleged,  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  England,  against  the 
defendant,  the  editor  of  a  Dublin  paper, 
for  describing  an  advertisement  on  the 
treatment  of  "  Stomach  and  Chest 
Diseases"  as  a  "  quack  advertisement." 
Had  not  the  plaintiff  been  what  is 
called  a  "  regular"  practitioner, — had 
he  not  possessed  a  license  to  practise, 
there  would,  we  apprehend,  have  been 
no  ground  of  action";  but  to  call  a 
licensed  physician  or  surgeon  a  quack, 
or  to  impute  quackery  to  the  practice 
of  either,  creates  a  fair  ground  of 
action,  because  the  law  presumes  that 
it  may  impair  or  hurt  the  trade  or 
livelihood  of  theindividual.  If  a  justi- 
fication can  be  made  out,  the  liability 
of  the  defendant  ceases ;  but  the  result 
of  the  Dublin  trial  clearly  shows  that 
this  is  no  easy  matter.  The  possession 
of  a  license  to  practise,  is  allowed  to 
cover  conduct  which,  in  an  unlicensed 
practitioner,  would,  we  think,  have 
been  by  most  persons  designated  by 
the  term  quackery.  Indeed,  we  are 
quite  unable  to  find  any  difference 
between  this  advertisement  and  hosts 
of  others  by  unlicensed  pretenders 
which  find  their  way  into  our  daily  and 
weekly  journals. 

A  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  deliberately  offers 
to  send  his  "invaluable  medicine  to  all 
parts,  with  ample  directions,  in  pack- 
ages (free)  at  2s.  Gd.  on  receipt  of  a 
post-office  order,  or  reference  in  town 
for  payment !"  It  is  recommended, 
"  not  only  as  a  cure  for  existing  dis- 
eases of  the  vital  organs,  but  as  an 
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unfailing  preventive  that  will  arrest 
those  colds  that,  neglected,  produce 
bad  coughs,  inflammations,  influenza, 
asthma,  and  consumption.  Over  this 
latter  scourge  in  all  its  stages,  this  side 
of  the  actual  grip  of  death,  it  exercises 
an  immediate  healing  control."  Such  is 
a  part  of  this  extraordinary  document, 
which  we  have  now  the  authority  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  for  stating  not  to  be  a  quack 
advertisement  in  one  possessing  a 
diploma,  whatever  it  might  have  been 
considered,  had  it  issued  from  an  indi- 
vidual not  possessed  of  a  license  to  prac- 
tise granted  by  a  College  or  University. 
A  futile  attempt  was  made,  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  to  show  that 
there  was  something  like  quackery — 
i.  c.  the  pretence  to  cure  incurable  dis- 
eases, or  diseases  of  various  origin  and 
seat,  by  one  and  the  same  secret  remedy, 
about  this  advertisement ;  but  with  the 
Irish  jury  this  attempt  signally  failed. 
Sir  Herbert  Marsh  was  called  as  a 
witness,  and  he  actually  went  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  it  was  "  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  quack  advertisement,"  he  never 
"read  one  more  perfectly  so."  (See 
p.  479).  He  thought  there  was  no 
more  truth  in  it  than  in  "  the  Philo- 
sopher's stone;"  and  he  was  adven- 
turous enough  to  state,  that  he  did 
not  think  "  confirmed  consumption 
a  curable  disease,  thereby  strongly  in- 
sinuating that  this  "  invaluable  medi- 
cine," capable  of  being  sent  to  all  parts 
in  packages  at  2s.  6d.  was  not  likely  to 
exercise  "an  immediate  healing  con- 
trol over  this  scourge  in  all  its  stages  this 
side  the  actual  grip  of  death" !  Will 
the  profession  agree  with  Sir  Herbert 
Marsh,  or  with  the  jury,  who  have 
come  to  a  diametrically  opposite  con- 
clusion ?  By  giving  a  verdict  with 
damages  and  costs  to  the  plaiutifl",  they 
have  substantially  decided  that  this 
was  not  a  quack  advertisement,  that 


Sir  Herbert  Marsh  could  know  nothing 
about  consumption,  or  what  would 
cure  it,  and  that  the  two-and-sixpcnny 
packages  may  be  lawfully  sent  all  over 
the  Queen's  dominions,  for  the  cure  ol 
an  incurable  disease,  without  let  or 
hindrance !  Further,  their  verdict  leads 
to  the  inference,  that  any  one  is  now 
liable  to  an  action  for  libel  with  da- 
mages and  costs,  who  ventures  to  apply 
an  epithet  to  an  advertisement  issued 
by  a  "  regular"  practitioner,  which 
might  with  reason  and  justice  be  ap- 
plied to  it  if  it  came  from  one  of  the 
"  irregulars." 

The  learned  judge  left  it  to  the  jury 
to  decide  upon  the  law  as  well  as  upon 
the  facts  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  they 
must  have  been  in  a  state  of  complete 
mystification  to  have  returned  a  verdict 
affirming  that  the  livelihood  of  the 
plaintiff"  had  been  damaged  to  the  ex- 
tent of  forty  shillings!  Juries  are  al- 
ways very  doubtful  interpreters  of  the 
law,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  not  much 
the  custom  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
to  leave  the  law  in  their  hands  in  these 
cases,  without  some  particular  direc- 
tions on  the  professional  merits  of  the 
question  at  issue.  Let  us  suppose  that 
an  advertisement  referred  to  the  resto- 
ration of  an  amputated  limb,  by  rub- 
bing the  stump  with  an  "invaluable" 
embrocation  which  the  advertiser  had 
discovered,  and  that  an  eminent  sur- 
geon had  been  bold  enough  to  pro- 
nounce this  the  beau  ideal  of  quackery, 
because  it  pretended  to  do  what  was 
impossible, — is  it  to  be  left  to  an  unin- 
formed jury  to  debate  among  them- 
selves whether  legs  can  be  restored  by 
embrocations,  and  to  give  damages  and 
costs  against  any  one  who  had  used 
an  expression  to  imply  that  they  could 
not  be  thus  replaced  ?  If  so,  this  is  a 
most  extraordinary  method  of  dispens- 
ing what  is  called  "justice."  It  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  in  such  a  case  a  jury 
should  be  told,  a  quack  advertisement 
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is  one  which  professes  that  the  party 
can  work  impossibilities,  or  cure  incu- 
rable diseases  by  secret  remedies  :  you 
have  heard  from  an  eminent  profes- 
sional man  that  legs  cannot  be  restored 
by  the  use  of  this  or  any  embrocation 
to  the  stump :  a  libel  is  a  malicious  de- 
famation of  any  person  made  public  by 
printing:  it  is  left  to  you  to  consider 
whether  there  can  be  any  malicious 
defamation  in  this  case,  or  whether  the 
defendant  has  not  fully  justified  his 
conduct? 

V7e  quite  agree  with  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  that  the  real  question  at 
issue  was,  whether  this  was  a  quack 
advertisement  or  not  ?  The  jury,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  returned  their 
verdict  on  the  ground  that  the  plain- 
tiff had  suffered  damage  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity.  This  may  well  have 
been ;  and  we  had  innocently  sup- 
posed that  there  were  cases  recognized 
by  law  in  which  plaintiffs  were  non- 
suited on  such  occasions,  because  it  was 
supposed  that  the  damage  inflicted  was 
no  greater  than  their  unprofessional 
conduct  merited.  We  now,  however, 
learn  from  this  verdict,  that  truth  in- 
deed is  a  libel  in  its  worst  sense,  and 
that  the  question  in  such  a  case  is, 
what  damage  the  individual  has  sus- 
tained, and  not  whether  the  language 
for  which  the  action  is  brought  was 
justly  applied  or  not. 

The  result  of  this  trial  has,  however, 
removed  one  difficulty  which  has  been 
so  much  debated  in  reference  to  the 
Physic  and  Surgery  Bill,— namely,  the 
definition  of  the  term  "  quackery." 
This  verdict  has  settled  that  the  term 
cannot  be  appHed  to  the  dealings  of 
men,  who  have  a  lerjal  right  to  practise. 
Quackery,  therefore,  is  a  term,  which 
henceforth  can  only  be  safely  em- 
ployed in  speaking  of  the  unlicensed, 
i.  e.  if  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Irish 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  is  to  prevail. 
The  definition,  however,  appears  to  us 
to  be  more  simple  than  satisfactory. 


It  is  a  serious  question,  whether,  in  a 
case  like  this,  the  College  of  Surgeons 
is  not  called  upon  to  interfere.  They 
objected  to  make  a  fair  proportion  of 
their  members  Fellows,  because  there 
were  among  them  "  venders  of  quack 
nostrums,  and  writers  of  indecent  ad- 
vertisements," &c.  The  diploma  of 
the  College,  or  a  legal  substitute  for  it, 
enabled  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  referred 
to,  to  bring  his  action.  "Without  it,  he 
might  have  had  no  locxis  standi  ia 
Court.  Further,  it  appears  that  he 
had  been,  as  stated  by  his  counsel, 
"  for  upwards  of  twelve  months  in  the 
habit  of  publishing  advertisements  of 
a  similar  character,  and  if  anything 
professing andpromising more  largely." 
With  this  statement  of  the  facts,  we 
shall  now  print  the  Rules  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  with 
respect  to  the 

Misconduct  of  Members. 

1.  No  member  of  the  College  shall 
advertise  a  secret  method  or  process  of 
cure  relatiny  to  his  practice  as  a  sur- 
geon  ;  or  put  forth  or  publish,  in  what- 
ever way,  uni/  indecent  advertisement ov 
notification  relating  to  the  said  prac- 
tice: and  any  member  of  the  College, 
who  may  in  am/  maimer  offend  herein, 
shall  he  liable  to  removal  by  the  Council 
from  being  a  member  of  the  College; 
and  every  member  of  the  College,  who 
shall  thereupon  be  removed  as  afore- 
said, shall  forfeit  all  his  rights  and 
privileges  as  a  member  thereof. 

2.  No  member  of  the  College  shall 
advertise  or  publish  any  matter  or  thing 
prejudicial  to  the  interest  or  derogatory 
to  the  honour  of  the  College,  or  dis~ 
graceful  to  the  profession  of  surgery  ; 
and  any  member  of  the  College,  who 
may  in  any  manner  offend  herein,  shall 
be  liable  to  removal  by  the  Council 
from  being  a  member  of  the  College  : 
and  every  member  of  the  College  who 
shall  thereupon  be  removed  as  afore- 
said, shall  forfeit  all  his  rights  and 
privileges  as  a  member  thereof. 

3.  Should  a  member  of  the  College 
render  himself  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Council  disgraceful  to  the  College,  his 
name  may  be  omitted  in  the  printed 
lists  of  the  members  thereof. 

The  Irish  jury  had  to  decide  whe- 
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ther  the  plaintiff  had  sustained  any 
damage, — whether,  in  the  terms  of  the 
law,  his  trade  or  livelihood  had  been 
impaired  or  hurt  by  the  conduct  of  the 
defendant.  The  College  of  Surgeons 
is  differently  situated.  Unless  the  rules 
are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  bnitiun 
fidmeu,  its  duty  is  to  inquire  whether 
ihisis  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  indecent 
advertisement  or  notification  relating 
to  practice,  —  whether  the  contents 
of  this  advertisement  do  or  do  not 
contain  "any  matter  or  thing  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  or  derogatory  to 
the  honour  of  the  College  or  disgraceful 
to  the  profession  of  Surgery."  The 
questions  are  ver)'  simple,  and  we  think 
that  the  College  has  fair  ground  to 
institute  an  inquiry  ;  and  if  necessar}- 
it  is  bound  to  exercise  the  power  of 
removal  which  it  professes  to  hold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  profession. 

A  History  of  Jvfusnria,  Livinrf  and 
Fossil,  arranged  according  to  "Die 
Infiisionslhierchen"  of  C.  G.  E/treii- 
berq.  By  Andrew  Pritchard, 
M.R.I.  Whittaker  and  Co.  London, 
1845.  8vo.  pp.  439. 
The  researches  of  Ehrenberg  and  his 
followers  have  opened  to  the  naturalist 
a  vast  field  for  the  most  interesting  in- 
quiry, and  to  the  moral  philosopher  a 
grand  subject  for  admiring  contempla- 
tion, in  a  department  of  nature  which 
the  sages  of  past  generations  would 
have  considered  entirely  beyond  or  be- 
low the  reach  of  human  perception. 
There  are  some  who,  in  ignorance  of 
its  uses,  argue  that  but  little  valuable 
result  can  be  derived  from  microscopi- 
cal observation ;  but  even  these  per- 
sons must  acknowledge  its  value  when 
they  are  told  that  it  has  disclosed  to 
our  view  a  new  world  of  complicated 
living  beings  which  exist  everywhere 
around  us  in  incalculable  myrijids; — 
that  "  in  the  clearest  waters,  and  also 
in  the  troubled,  strongly  acid,  and  salt 
fluids  of  the  various  zones  of  the  earth  ; 
in  springs,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas  ;  in 
the  internal  moisture  of  living  plants 
and  animal  bodies,  and  probably,   at 


times,  carried  about  in  the  vapour  and 
dust  of  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
earth,  exists  a  world,  by  the  common 
senses  of  mankind  unperccived,  of  very 
minute  living  beings,  which  have  been 
called,  for  the  last  seventy  years,  infu- 
soria." 

The  particular  shades  of  many  large 
bodies  of  water,  and  of  the  ocean  itself, 
are  often  imparted  by  hosts  of  these 
minute  creatures.  The  aggregation  of 
masses  formed  by  their  innumerable 
remains  is  shewn  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  deposits  of  mud  which 
obstruct  harbours,  and  in  the  course  of 
years  narrow  the  beds  of  rivers.  Their 
siliceous  shells,  almost  entirely  un- 
mixed with  any  other  substance,  are 
known  to  form  the  coverings  of  certain 
plains  many  miles  in  extent,  affording 
a  material  which  has  been  usefully 
employed  in  the  arts  ;  and  lastly,  the 
greater  bulk  of  many  calcareous  and 
siliceous  rocks — the  uses  of  which  in 
the  09conomy  of  creation  are  apparent 
to  all — are  now  understood  to  be  prin- 
cipally formed  of  the  consolidated  re- 
mains of  multitudes  of  these  creatures 
which  existed  previously  to  the  deluge. 
And  here  late  discovery  has  revealed  a 
most  beautiful  and  striking  fact — as  il- 
lustrating the  unity  of  the  divine  plan 
in  the  formation  of  living  creatures— 
for,  mingled  with  the  relics  of  many 
animals,  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
term  far  "higher  organization,"  every 
individual  species  of  which  has,  for 
ages,  ceased  to  exist,  are  found  parts  of 
infusoria,  which,  in  every  particular, 
correspond  exactly  with  those  which, 
at  present,  inhabit  our  lakes  and  seas  : 
proving  that  these,  at  first  sight,  unim- 
])ortant  animals,  are,  in  all  probability, 
the  most  ancient  race  of  creatures  upon 
our  globe — an  impressive  lesson  to  hu- 
man pride  ! 

This  subject  would  not  come  exactly 
within  our  province  as  medical  review- 
ers, were  it  not  that  the  existence  of 
infusoria,  not  only  in  many  alimentary 
substances,  but  also  in  some  of  the  se- 
cretions of  the  body,  renders  the  disco- 
very of  every  new  fact  regarding  them 
of  great  interest  to  the  profession,  and 
it  appears  to  be  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that,  as  knowledge  upon  this 
])oint  advances,  its  importance, — espe- 
cially with  regard  to  pathology,— may 
be  greatly  increased.  Let  it  but  once 
be  proved  that,  under  one  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  secretions  or  excretions  of 
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the  body,  certain  peculiar  kinds  of  in- 
fusoria are  uniformly  generated  in  the 
discharged  fluids  ;  and  that,  in  another 
form,  other  different  species,  as  con- 
stantly make  their  appearance,  and  a 
new  and  remarkable  held  for  inquiiy 
will  at  once  be  opened.  This  sugges- 
tion is,  of  course,  merely  hypothetical ; 
but,  we  submit,  it  should  not  be  en- 
tirely disregarded. 

The  chief  part  of  Mr.  Pritchard's 
work  consists  of  minute  descriptions  of 
780  living  and  fossil  species  of  infuso- 
rial animals;  these  details  are  illus- 
trated by  more  than  500  beautifully 
engraved"  figures.  A  large  number  of 
the  descriptions  are  from  the  writings 
of  Ehrenberg  and  other  authorities, 
but  a  great  many  record  the  author's 
own  discoveries ;  and  the  whole  work 
is  written  in  a  style  which  proves  that 
Mr.  Pritchard  is  very  conversant  with 
his  subject. 

We  shall  make  a  few  extracts,  re- 
gretting that  we  cannot  avail  ourselves 
of  more.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  conclusions  given  in  Dr.  Ehren- 
berg's  summary  of  the  subject. 

"  1.  All  the  infusoria  are  organized, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  (probably 
all)  are  hiyhli/  organized  bodies. 

"  2.  The  infusoria  constitute  two  very 
natural  classes  of  animals,  according 
to  their  structure,  which  classes  ad- 
mit of  subdivision  upon  the  same 
principle. 

"  3.  The  existence  of  the  infusoria  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the 
sea,  is  proved ;  as  also  that  of  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  species  in  the  most 
opposite  ends  of  the  world. 

"  4.  The  geographical  distribution  of 
the  infusoria  upon  the  earth  follows  the 
laws  observed  regulating  that  of  other 
natural  bodies. 

"  5.  Most  of  the  infusoria  are  invisi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye  ;  many  are  visible 
as  moving  points;  and  the  size  of  the 
body  does  not  exceed,  in  any  case,  the 
•j^th  of  an  inch. 

"  6.  The  minute  invisible  infusoria, 
in  consequence  of  their  immense  and 
swarming  numbers,  colour  large  tracts 
of  water  with  very  remarkable  hues. 

"7.  They  give  rise  to  one  kind  of 
phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  though,  in 
themselves,  invisible. 

"  8.  They  compose  (though  singly 
divisible)  a  sort  of  mould,  through 
living  in  dense  and  crowded  masses. 

"  9.  In  a  cubic  inch  of  this  mould. 


more  than  41 ,000  millions  of  single  ani- 
mals exist,  and  constitute,  most  likely, 
the  chief  proportion  of  living  bodies 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  10.  The  infusoria  are  the  most 
reproductive  of  organised  bodies. 

"II.  From  one  of  the  known  propa- 
gative  modes  of  theinfusoria — that  is,  of 
self-division — a  continual  destruction, 
beyond  all  idea,  of  the  individual, 
and  a  similar  interminable  preserva- 
tion and  extension  of  it,  in  air  and 
water,  ensues,  which,  partially,  bor- 
ders upon  eternal  life  and  growth. 

"  12.  The  copulation  of  gemmse, 
which  perhaps  includes  the  hitherto 
unsolved  poly-embryonate  riddle  of  the 
seeds  of  all  plants  and  vegetable  for- 
mations, is  solved  in  the  family  Clos- 
terina. 

"  13.  The  infusoria,  in  consequence 
of  their  siliceous  shells,  form  in- 
destructible earths,  stone,  and  rocky 
masses. 

"  14.  With  lime  and  soda  we  can 
prepare  glass,  and  swimming  bricks  out 
of  invisible  animalcules ;  use  them  as 
flints ;  probably  prepare  iron  from 
them,  and  use  the  moiaitain  meal, 
composed  of  them,  as  food  in  hunger. 

"  15.  The  invisible  infusoria  are 
sometimes  hurtful,  by  causing  the 
death  of  fish  in  ponds,  deterioration  of 
clean  water,  and  boggy  smells,  but 
not,  as  has  been  supposed,  in  giving 
rise  to  malaria,  plague,  and  other  ma- 
ladies. 

"  16.  The  infusoria  form  invisible 
intestinal  worms  in  many  animals,  and 
in  man,  even  if  the  spermatozoa  are  ex- 
cluded from  amongst  them. 

"  19.  The  invisible  infusoria  have 
also  live  and  intestinal  worms  them- 
selves. 

"  20.  The  infusoria  possess  a  com- 
paratively long  life. 

"  21 .  As  the  pollen  of  the  pine  falls 
yearly  from  the  clouds,  in  the  form  of 
sulplmr  rain,  so  do  the  much  smaller 
animalcules  appear  (from  being  pas- 
sively elevated  with  the  watery  vapour) 
floating  in  a  live  state  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  sometimes,  perhaps,  mixed 
with  dust. 

"22.  In  general  the  infusoria  main- 
tain themselves  pretty  uniformly  against 
all  external  influence,  as  do  larger  or- 
ganized bodies.  It  is  true  that  they 
sometimes  consume  strong  poisons 
without  immediate  injury,  but  not  with- 
out an  after  effect. 
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"25.  Linneeus  said,  omnis  calx  e 
vermibus  : — either  to  maintain  or  deny 
omnis  silex  omne  ferrum  e  vermibus, 
vould  be,  at  the  present  moment  un- 
just. 

"  26.  The  direct  observations  as  yet 
known  upon  the  theory  of  gene.ratio 
primitiva  are  wanting  in  necessary 
strictness.  Those  observers  who  pro- 
fess to  have  seen  the  sudden  origin  of 
the  minutest  infusoria  from  elementary 
substances,  have  quite  overlooked  the 
compound  structure  of  these  organic 
bodies." 

Mr.  Pritchard  says,  that  "  since  the 
time  of  their  discovery  (167G)  up  to  the 
present  period,  all  we  know  of  the  true 
spermatozoa  of  animals  is  that  they  are 
not  distinguishable  from  the  Cercaria 
found  in  the  liver  of  snails,  the  animal 
organization  of  which  has  been  made 
out  by  Bauer,  Wagner,  and  Ehren- 
berg."  p.  22.  But  this  is  a  very  narrow 
statement  of  the  subject ; — surely  every 
physiologist  knows  many  facts  respect- 
ing the  spermatozoa  beside  that  of  their 
similarity  to  the  Cercaria.  Some  very 
interesting  particulars  are  given  with 
respect  to  the  spermatozoa  of  plants. 
The  "Spirillum  (bnjozoon).  The  moss 
Spirillum. — Its  coils  consist  of  a  thick 
body  with  a  delicate  wavy  hair- like 
proboscis.  These  creatures,  found  in 
the  reproductive  organs  of  jilants,  are 
called  by  their  discoverer.  Dr.  linger, 
of  Gratz,  spermatic  animalcules."  The 
following  condensed  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  translated  from  Dr.  Meyen's 
Jaliresbericht.  "The  spermatic  ani- 
malcules in  Sphagum  consist,  according 
to  the  earlier  observations  of  linger,  of 
a  thick  body,  and  a  thin  filiform  tail. 
In  motion,  this  tail  being  anterior,  he 
holds  it  to  be  analogous  to  the  pro- 
boscis of  many  of  the  infusoria.  No 
true  active  motion  of  the  body  itself  has 
been  observed  by  Unger;  but  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  mere  locomo- 
tive and  rotatory  movements  of  the 
•whole  animalcule.  The  simplest  mo- 
tion takes  place  in  a  spiral  direction, 
and,  if  the  proboscis  is  contracted,  the 
movement  is  simply  rotatory,  Unger 
endeavours  to  shew  that  the  spermatic 
animalcules  of  the  mosses  are  analo- 
gous to  the  spermatic  animalcules  of 
animal  organisms,  although  we  find 
certain  things  in  the  former,  not  seen 
in  the  latter,  and  which  may  somewhat 
embarrass  their  classification,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  steadiness  of   the 


spiral  direction  of  the  proboscis,  and 
their  manner  of  movement.  Lately, 
Unger  has  found  spermatic  animalcules 
in  the  anthers  of  Polytrichum  junipe- 
rum,  P.  commune,  P.  urnigerum,  and 
P.  alpestre,  as  well  as  in  other  plants 
specified.  In  Polytrichum  commune, 
the  animalcules  were  found  in  very 
small  hexeedral  cells  with  rounded 
corners."  p.  138.  Many  further  par- 
ticulars are  given  with  reference  to  this 
interesting  subject. 

We  believe  that,  in  publishing  this 
work,  Mr.  Pritchard  will  add  much  to 
his  reputation  as  a  scientific  observer : 
— he  has  certainly  conferred  a  benefit 
upon  all  who  are  interested  in  Natural 
History. 

Letters  on  the  Unhealthij  Condition  of 
the  Lower  Class  of  thvelliufjs,  ^c. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Girdlestone, 
A.M.  Rector  of  Alderley.  London, 
1845.     8vo.  pp.  92.    Longman  &  Co. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  these  Let- 
ters is  to  bring  before  the  public  and 
profession,  in  a  concise  form,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  various  Reports  which 
have  been  presented  to  Parliament  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring 
population.  Members  of  the  medical 
profession  are  deeply  interested  in 
these  inquiries,  for  the  truth  is  now 
beginning  to  be  appreciated,  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure ;  and  it  is 
highly  creditable  to  them  that  they  have 
assisted  in  collecting  many  facts  which 
shew  the  necessity  for  improved  drain- 
age and  ventilation,  in  order  that  the 
fearful  annual  mortality  from  zymotic 
diseases  may  be  reduced.  As  the  au- 
thor justly  remarks  in  his  preface: — 

"There  is  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween those  disorders  and  diseases 
which  are  entailed  on  us  by  the  infir- 
mity of  our  nature,  the  unavoidable 
penalty  of  our  fall  and  sin,  and  those 
which,  by  our  personal  and  joint  ne- 
glect, we  wantonly  draw  down  ui)on 
ourselves,  or  on  the  community  of 
which  we  are  members." 

The  one  class  we  must  meet  with  re- 
signation, but  the  toleration  of  the 
other  is  a  simple  acquiescence  in  sui- 
cide. The  number  of  lives  annually 
lost  in  England  and  Wales  by  mere 
neglect  and  want  of  sanitary  regula- 
tions is  enormous.  It  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  the  yearly  destruction  of 
a  large  and  populous  city— as  if  places 
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ike  York  or  Durham,  for  example, 
ere,  with  the  whole  of  their  inhabi- 
ants,  annually  swept  away  and  blotted 
rem  the  map  of  England  !  This  un- 
lecessary  mortality  is  none  the  less  for 
eing  the  more  diffused  ;  but,  unfortu- 
ately,  this  dilTusion  blinds  the  eyes  of 
he  survivors  to  the  real  extent  of  the 
vil,  and  renders  them  indifferent  con- 
erning  the  application  of  remedies. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  medical 
len  can  find  the  time  necessary  for 
ading  through  the  bulky  Parliamen- 
ry  Reports  on  these  subjects,  cover- 
g  as  they  do  many  thousands  of 
ages ;  and  those  who  have  had  the 
urage  to  attempt  it  are  well  aware, 
lat  from  their  being,  so  voluminous,  it 
difficult  for  a  reader  to  find  exactly 
hat  he  wishes.  We  can  only  express 
ur  surprise  that  the  task  of  condensa- 
on  should  have  been  left  to  be  under- 
iken  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
Ingland ;  but,  from  the  manner  in 
hich  it  has  been  accomplished,  we  do 
t  think  it  could  have  fallen  into 
ter  hands,  or  that  it  could  have 
en  better  performed.  In  the  space 
92  oftavo  pages,  we  have  the  sub- 
nce  of  six  Parliamentary  lleports, 
ought  down  to  1845.  The  Letters 
brace  the  subjects  of  "  Drainage 
d  Sewerage,"  "  Supply  of  Water," 
Riddance  of  Refuse,"  "Ventilation," 
iLocal  Unhealthy  Influences,"  "  De- 
oralization,"  and  the  "  Application  of 
lemedies."  It  is  not  necessary  to 
int  out  to  our  readers  the  impor- 
nce  of  these  subjects  in  reference  to 
e  sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring 
pulation,  or  to  shew  how  materially 
e  spread  of  disease  may  be  dimi- 
|shed,  and  the  comforts  of  the  lower 
sses  increased,  by  well-directed 
brts  for  the  removal  of  evils  which 
here  proved  to  exist.  In  a  note 
ached  to  the  preface  it  is  well  ob- 
ved: — 

"  We  endeavour  to  civilise  distant 
ople  by  winning  their  confidence,  by 
iving  to  develope  the  better  qualities 
their  nature,  by  promoting  inter- 
urse  with  them,  and  making  them 
ve  to  its  benefits  :  the  same  mea- 
res  are  needed  at  home,  where  the 
)ral  ;;nd  intellectual  extremes  of  so- 
ty  are  as  far  asunder,  as  if  separated 
untrodden  deserts  or  untried  seas. 
lis  mental  remoteness  and  local  pro- 
iquity  cannot  long  co-exist  without 
ange ;  a  great  community  is   never 


stationary  ;  there  is  always  a  tendency 
upwards  or  downwards,  according  as 
tiie  few  above  or  the  many  below  ex- 
ercise influence;  while,  independent  of 
the  movement  of  the  general  body, 
there  are  ever  some  individuals  sink- 
ing, and  happily  more — successfully 
struggling  to  rise." 

We  can  strongly  recommend  this 
pamphlet  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  inquiries  which  are 
connected  with  the  origin  of  disease, 
as  well  as  its  suppression  by  hygienic 
rules.  The  author  has  acted  wisely  in 
fixing  the  price  of  the  pamphlet  so  low 
as  to  place  it  even  within  the  reach  of 
those  classes  for  whose  benefit  it  has 
been  written. 


^rocccDings  of  <Sc)Ctclic0. 


ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  June  24th,  1845. 

Dr.  Chambers,  President,  ix  the 
Chair. 

0)1  theFrequency,  and  on  some  of  the  Causes 
of  Pericardilis ,  with  incidental  observa- 
tions on  the  frequency ,  and  on  some  of 
the  causes  of  various  other  internal  in- 
flammations. By  John  Taylor,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Clinical  JNIedicine  in  Univer- 
sity College,  and  Physician  to  University 
College  Hospital. 

Frequency  of  Pericarditis. — The  author 
has  found  one  case  of  severe  pericarditis,  as 
distinguished  from  the  very  slight  forms  of 
the  disease,  to  occur  in  about  every  eighty 
of  the  physicians'  cases  iu  University  College 
Hospital. 

Pericarditis  was  four  times  as  frequent  ia 
the  fatal  cases  as  in  all  others  taken  indis- 
criminately, for  it  was  found  sixteen  times 
in  the  bodies  of  355  patients,  in  all  of  which, 
the  heart  was  examined ;  old  adhessions  of 
the  pericardium  were  found  in  one  out  of 
every  sixteen  bodies,  and  white  spots  or 
patches  in  one  out  of  every  four  bodies. 

Causes  of  Pericarditis. — The  causes  were 
examined  in  thirty-five  cases  of  the  more 
severe  forms  of  the  disease  ;  nearly  two 
thirds  occurred  in  the  progress  of  acute 
rheumatism,  and  nearly  one  third  in  con- 
nexion with  Bright's  disease.  Besides  these 
causes,  the  author  has  found  the  following 
only,  viz.  extension  of  inflammation  from 
the  pleura  in  one  case,  and  from  the  liver 
and  diaphragm  in  another.  A  third  case 
occurred  in  connexion  with  cyanosis  and 
malformation  of  the  heart. 
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Nearly  all  the  cases  occurring  in  persons 
previously  in  good  health  were  found  to  be 
associated  with  acute  rheumatism,  whereas 
nearly  all  those  occurring  in  persons  in  bad 
health  were  complicated  with  Bright's  dis- 
ease. 

The  author  has  observed  some  form  of 
morbus  cordis  in  about  half  the  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  which  he  has  treated  in 
University  College  Hospital.  Pericarditis 
of  considerable  severity  occurred  in  about 
one  in  twelve  cases,  which  proportion  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  found  by  various 
writers,  with  whose  observations  a  comparison 
could  be  made. 

Valvular  Disease  was  found  in  about  half 
the  cases  of  rheumatism.  This  amount  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  observed  by  various 
authors,  but  most  writers  state,  or  imply, 
that  these  cases  were  examples  of  recent 
endocarditis,  and  consequently  they  make 
endocarditis  to  be  very  much  more  frequent 
than  pericarditis  in  rheumatism-  The  au- 
thor of  the  present  paper  is  uncertain  how 
many  of  his  cases  of  valvular  disease  were 
recent.  He  believes  that  the  diagnosis 
between  acute  endocarditis  and  old  valvular 
disease  in  acute  rheumatism,  is  in  many 
cases  impossible,  and  in  a  large  proportion 
doubtful.  He  has  found  signs  of  valvular 
disease  which  he  supposes  to  be  of  old  stand- 
ing, in  all  physicians'  cases  taken  indis- 
criminately, in  a  proportion  so  nearly 
approaching  to  that  found  in  cases  of 
rheumatism,  that  he  considers  the  greater 
number  of  cases  of  valvular  disease  found 
in  rheumatism  to  be  of  old  standing,  and 
that  the  frequency  of  acute  endocarditis 
has  been  over-rated,  and  perhaps  does  not 
much  if  at  all  exceed  that  of  pericarditis. 

With  respect  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  cardiac  inflammation  appeared  in 
rheumatism,  the  author  found  that  me- 
tastasis occurred  in  none  of  his  cases-^the 
rheumatism  was  of  the  fibrous  variety,  as 
distinguished  from  the  capsular,  in  every 
instance ;  pericarditis  was  not  more  fre- 
quent, but  it  was  more  intense  and  more 
fatal  in  severe  than  in  mild  cases  of  rheu- 
matic fever.  The  heart  was  more  fre- 
quently affected  in  the  early  stage  of  this 
disease  in  young  subjects,  and  in  a  first 
attack,  than  in  the  opposite  circumstances. 
Venesection  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
production  of  inflammation  of  the  heart  in 
any  case.  Some  writers  appear  to  think 
that  pericarditis  hardly  ever  occurs  excejjt 
in  connexion  with  rheumatism  ;  others 
believe  that  the  causes  are  in  many  cases 
unknown.  The  author  has  found  a  satis- 
factory cause  in  every  case,  and  he  believes 
that  the  two  grand  causes  are  acute  rheuma- 
tism and  Bright's  disease.  Both  these  ap- 
pear to  produce  inflammation  of  the  heart 
and   of    other    organs    in    the    same    way 


ultimately,  viz.  by  a  morbid  state  of  the 
blood  ;  we  may  expect  therefore  to  find 
pericarditis  in  connexion  with  other  blood 
diseases,  such  as  the  erujjtive  fevers,  ty- 
phus, erysipelas,  &c.  Instances  of  this 
kind  are  recorded,  but  the  only  case 
belonging  to  this  class  seen  by  the  author 
was  one  of  pericarditis  with  cyanosis. 

Pericarditis  has  long  been  known  to  oc- 
cur occasionally  as  one  of  the  secondaiy 
inflammations  produced  by  Bright's  dis- 
ease ;  but  the  frequency  with  which  it  is 
met  in  these  circumstances  appears  not  to 
have  been  hitherto  suspected.  The  author 
believes  that  Bright's  disease  in  its  advanced 
stage  has  as  great  a  tendency  to  produce^in- 
flaramation  of  the  heart  as  acute  rheumatism 
has.  It  is  true  that  acute  rheumatism  was 
more  frequently  the  cause  of  the  pericarditis 
in  his  cases  than  Bright's  disease,  but  this 
may  be  due  to  the  greater  frequency  of 
rheumatism  than  of  Bright's  disease.  From 
a  comparative  examination  of  fifty  bodies  in 
which  advanced  disease  of  the  kidney  was 
found,  and  of  142  bodies  in  which  there 
was  no  disease  of  the  kidney,  the  author 
found  that  acute  pericarditis  was  met  with  in 
one  in  ten  of  the  former,  and  in  one  in 
thirty-five  of  the  latter  class,  and  that  acute 
endocarditis  was  met  with  in  one  in  twelve  of 
the  former,  but  only  in  one  in  seventy-one 
of  the  latter.  Hence  it  appears  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart  was  much  more  common 
in  cases  with,  than  in  those  without  renal  dis- 
ease ;  and  also  that  acute  pericarditis  was  met 
with  as  often  in  cases  of  advanced  Bright's 
disease,  as  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism. 

Account  of  a  Case  of  External  and  Inter- 
nal Cephalhcematoma  cotnplicated  vnth 
Fracture  of  the  RigJit  Parietal  Bone, 
in  a  Newly-horn  Infant.  By  Chas. 
West,  M.D. 

The  author  details  in  this  paper  the  his- 
tory of  a  child  aged  sixteen  days,  on  whose 
right  parietal  bone  there  existed  a  swell- 
ing presenting  the  ordinary  characters  of 
sanguineous  tumor  of  the  cranium,  or 
cephalliEematoma.  This  tumor  had  ap- 
peared on  the  third  day  after  birth,  and  had 
progressively  increased  ;  the  child's  health, 
however,  continued  undisturbed.  Slips  of 
plaster  were  apjdied  so  as  slightly  to  com- 
I)ress  the  tumor,  which,  under  tliis  treatment, 
ceased  to  enlarge.  The  child  continued 
quite  well  until  the  eighth  day  after  this 
treatment  had  been  commenced,  no  al- 
teration having  been  made  during  this  time: 
in  the  plaster  originally  applied.  At  tlic 
end  of  this  time,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  she  was  attacked  with  vomiting,  and 
convulsive  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face.  On  the  ninth  day,  general  convulsions 
occurred,  which  returned  early  on  the  tenth, 
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when    they    proved   fatal,    the    child  being 
twenty-six  days  old  at  death. 

The  tumor  on  the  exterior  of  the  skull 
presented  the  ordinary  characters  of  ex- 
ternal cephalhjematoma.  The  author,  in 
describing  it,  takes  occasion  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  hard 
ring  which  surrounds  these  tumors.  He 
mentions  the  existence  of  a  fissure  in  the 
parietal  bone,  and  of  a  large  collection  of 
blood  internally,  betwixt  the  dura  mater 
and  the  skull,  in  a  situation  nearly  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  external  tumor  He 
g^ves  a  minute  description  of  this  effusion, 
and  calls  especial  attention  to  the  reparative 
process  which  was  going  on  at  the  time  of 
the  infant's  death,  consisting  partly  in  the 
heaping  up  of  bone  around  the  tumor,  and 
partly  in  the  deposit  of  bony  matter  be- 
tween the  two  layers  of  the  d'lra  mater. 

The  author  next  assigns  reasons  for 
believing  the  fissure  of  the  parietal  bone 
to  have  occurred  during  labour,  and  not  to 
have  been  produced  by  injury  after  birth. 
He  likewise  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the 
internal  effusion  was  not  the  result  of  the 
escape  of  blood  effused  originally  on  the 
surface  of  the  cranium,  through  the  fissure 
into  its  interior,  but  thinks  it  most  probable 
that  it  took  place  at  the  same  time  as  the 
external  effusion,  and  from  similar  causes. 

The  variety  of  recorded  cases  of  internal 
cephadhcematoma,  of  which  only  eight  have 
been  described,  and  particularly  the  fact 
that  no  other  instance  has  been  related  in 
which  the  process  of  cure  of  internal  cephal- 
hsematoma  has  been  observed,  are  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  the  author  to 
present  this  case. 

The  jiaper  is  concluded  by  some  remarks 
on  affections  of  this  kind,  suggested  by  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  case  he  has  detailed. 


Case  of  Pytyriasis  Nigra. 
Teevan. 


By  Mr. 


This  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Teevan.  The  patient,  a  young  lady  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belfsist,  was  otherwise 
healthy.  The  disease  having  bafiBed  the  skill 
of  the  Belfast  physicians,  the  patient  was 
brought  to  London,  where  her  father  con- 
sulted Dr.  Chambers,  and  other  medical 
men,  and  finally  placed  her  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Teevan,  by  whom  she  was  on  more 
than  one  occasion  carefuUy  watched,  as  he 
anticipated  that  the  case  weis  one  of  impos- 
ture. Reiterated  investigation,  however, 
convinced  him  to  the  contrary.  The  disease 
commenced  by  tension  and  irritation  of  the 
brow  and  eyelids,  which  lasted  for  about  ten 
minutes,  and  then  there  ensued  an  exuda- 
tion of  a  blackish  fluid,  which  gave  these 
parts  the  appearance  of  having  been  smeared 
with  Indian  ink.  This  secretion  was  remova- 
ble by  washing  with  sponge  and  water,  and 


was  renewed  in  the  course  of  eight  hours. 
The  disease  finally  disappeared.  The  treat- 
ment employed  was  merely  palliative. 

Dr.  Mato  made  inquiries  with  reference 
to  the  catamenia,  and  whether  they  were 
regular  before  the  disease  made  its  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Teevax  had  been  informed  that  the 
patient  was  regular  as  to  menstruation  pre- 
vious to  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  but 
that  the  discharge  only  continued  for  one  or 
two  days.  The  mother  had  also  informed 
him  that  the  discharge  itself  was  healthy 
character. 

Dr.  Chambers  had  seen  the  patient  oiJy 
on  one  or  two  occasions.  The  appearance 
at  first  was  that  of  a  person  who  had  been 
under  the  care  of  an  oculist,  and  had  had 
extract  of  belladonna  smeared  over  her  eye- 
lids and  forehead.  On  looking  at  the  sur- 
face, however,  through  a  microscope,  it  was 
found  not  to  be  homogeneous,  but  it  was  ap- 
parently broken  into  minute  granules,  in 
most  respects  resembling  miniature  icthyo- 
sis.  All  suspicions  of  imposture,  which  he 
had  at  first  entertained,  were  banished  on  the 
observance  of  this  peculiarity. 

Dr.  Mayo,  having  regard  for  the  remark- 
able freaks  occasionally  played  by  nature, 
suggested  that  the  appearances  might  be  the 
result,  in  some  way,  of  vicarious  menstrua- 
tion. 

Dr.  Chambers  said,  that  Bateman  had 
seen  no  case  similar  to  the  one  under  dis- 
cussion, but  had  made  reference  to  one  de- 
tailed by  Wilson.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  disease  differed  from  the  one 
under  discussion,  inasmuch  as  it  oc- 
curred only  in  children  coming  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  it  was  confined  to  the  ex- 
tremities. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  would  be  glad  to 
know  whence  the  exudation  proceeded  ;  was 
it  from  the  sweat-glands,  sebaceous  follicles, 
or  from  whence  ?  It  scarcely  resembled  a 
modified  condition  of  the  skin,  or  ichthyosis, 
but  bore  some  resemblance  to  sebaceous  se- 
cretion in  other  parts  of  the  system.  In 
colour  it  was  similar  to  the  black  pigment 
of  the  eye,  and  to  the  fluid  of  melanotic 
tumors. 

Mr.  Teevax  could  not  determine  from 
whence  the  exudation  proceeded.  On  first 
appearing  it  resembled  somewhat  the  black 
colour  of  the  eyelids  observed  in  chlorotic 
girls.  It,  however,  was  moist,  and  was  easily 
removed  by  ablution. 

Dr.  Chambers,  in  examining  the  exuda- 
tion with  a  lens,  had  found  it  to  consist  of  a 
thin  lamina  of  black  matter,  which,  having 
become  dry,  had  cracked.  He  did  not  think 
it  had  been  exuded  from  the  sebaceous 
glands.  The  skin,  after  the  black  matter 
had  been  remoTed,  was  unspotted.     The 
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girl's  appearance  when  the  eruption  was  not 
out  was  healthy  and  good  looking. 

Dr.  Gregory  inquired  whether  any  local 
application  had  been  used  to  the  parts  af- 
fected, and  if  so  with  what  result .'  Had  any 
acid,  alkaline,  or  nitrate  of  silver  wash  been 
applied  ? 

Mr.  Teevan  had  employed  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver with  oak  bark  decoction,  without  any 
eflfect  on  the  disease.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Dr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Teevan 
further  stated,  that  the  skin  after  ablution 
was  quite  healty.  It  had  been  examined  by 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  Dr.  Hodgkin,  and 
himself,  and  they  could  detect  no  change  in 
it.  The  exudation  was  easily  removed  by 
oil,  or  soap  and  water.  The  appearance  of 
black  matter  on  the  face  was  preceded  by 
irritation,  pain,  and  tension.  The  skin,  from 
the  frequent  removal  of  the  exudation,  liad 
become  tender. 

Mr.  ToYNBEE  said,  it  appeared  from  the 
examination  of  the  secretion  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  that  it  was  composed  of  seba- 
ceous matter  and  pigmentum  nigrum.  Mr. 
T.  had  had  opportunities  of  examining  small 
round  jet-black  masses  developed  upon  the 
skin,  and  he  had  distinctly  ascertained  them 
to  be  made  up  of  black  pigment,  granules, 
and  sebaceous  matter. 

Dr.  Chambers  said,  that  the  black  mat- 
ter in  the  follicles  of  the  face  in  acne  punc- 
tata were  often  thought  to  be  particles  of 
dust,  but  it  was  also  found  in  the  follicles  of 
the  intestines. 

Mr.  ToYNBEE  said,  in  favour  of  the  opi- 
nion that  the  black  matter  in  these  cases 
was  composed  of  pigmentum  nigrum,  and 
not  of  extraneous  matter,  it  might  be  stated 
that  the  colouring  granules  were  of  an  uni- 
form size  and  shape. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  until  Novem- 
ber next. 


i^clitcal  ®rlal3  anti  Inquests- 

WHAT    IS   A   QUACK    ADVERTISE. 
MENT  ? 

I.IBCL. 

Michael  Larkin  r.  Charles  Duffy,  Editor  of 

the  Nation  Newspaper. 
This  cause  was  tried,  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,   in  the   Court  of    Queen's   Bench, 
Dublin,    on    the    17th  of  June  last.      The 
damages  were  laid  at  £bOQ. 

The  i)laintiff's  counsel  stated  the  com- 
plaint to  be,  that  the  defendant,  Mr.  Charles 
Gavin  Duffy,  had  published  a  libel  upon 
him,  in  his  character  as  a  professional  medical 
gentleman,  charging  him,  in  substance,  with 
being  a  quack  j)ractitioner ;  and  he  (Mr. 
Hatchell)  thought  he  need  scarcely  tell  the 


jury  that  such  a  charge  was  pregnant  with 
mischievous  consequences  to  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  the  profession  in  which  Mr. 
Larkin  practised.  In  the  Nation  of  the 
22nd  of  February  last,  a  paragraph  appeared, 
in  "  Answers  to  Correspondents,"  which 
was  to  the  following  effect : — "  Our  readers 
probably  know  so  much  of  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  a  newspaper  as  to  be  aware 
that  one  side  of  it  is  printed  before  the  other 
goes  to  press,  and  that  errors  are  in  this  way 
frequently  corrected  in  the  same  number 
that  contains  them.  In  the  first  side  of  our 
present  number,  we  observe,  with  great  re- 
gret, that  a  quack  advertisement  from  Sur- 
geon Larkin  has  crept  in,  which  would  have 
been  excluded  if  it  had  met  the  editor's  eye 
before  the  first  side  was  printed  off."  That 
paragraph  referred  to  an  advertisement  ap- 
pearing in  another  side  of  the  same  paper, 
which  had  been  sent  by  Dr.  Larkin  to  the 
Nation  newspaper,  and  the  insertion  of 
which  had  been  paid  for.  The  learned 
counsel  then  proceeded  to  state  that  the 
plaintiff,  who  was  a  Ucentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  and  also  of 
the  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Dublin,  originally 
practised  in  the  town  of  Tullamore,  but  sub- 
sequently resided  at  Dublin  ;  and  in  the 
year  1832,  when  the  cholera  raged,  his  exer- 
tions for  the  relief  of  those  who  suffered  from 
that  malady  were  so  strenuous  as  to  break 
down  his  own  health,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  went  to  France,  and  spent  some 
years  there.  During  that  period  he  disco- 
vered, by  diligence  and  study,  a  medicine 
which  relieved  his  own  sufferings  ;  and  upon 
his  return  to  Ireland,  in  the  year  1840,  he 
determined  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of 
a  medicine  which  he  had  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  valuable.  The  learned  counsel, 
in  continuation,  stated  that  the  plaintiff  came 
to  reside  in  Denzille  Street,  in  this  city  ; 
and  in  order  to  make  known  to  the  public 
the  value  of  his  medicine,  published  adver- 
tisements announcing  its  qualities  in  the 
Nation  and  other  newspapers,  during  the 
space  of  twelve  months  previous  to  the  time 
when  the  paragraph  complained  of  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Nation.  The  following  was 
the  advertisement  published  by  Dr.  Larkin, 
to  which  it  had  reference  : — 

"Stomach  and  Chest  Diseases.^ 
Friends  in  town  and  country  have  repre- 
sented to  Surgeon  Larkin  that  many  recove- 
ries from  appalling  stomach,  liver,  bowel, 
asthma,  and  consumjitive  diseases,  published 
in  the  Nation,  though  on  particular  request, 
were  not  calculated  to  advance  his  interest. 
These  considerations  he  now  casts  to  the 
winds  when  opposing  his  duty  to  afflicted 
humanity.  These  generous  impulses  arise 
no  doubt  from  their  hopeless  recoveries ; 
and  as  a  guide  to  others,  these  being  strictly 
privileged,  have  been  shown  to  gentlemen  in 
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the  Nation  ofBce,  to  remove  all  doubt.  On 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  philanthropic 
clergymen,  of  all  persuasions,  his  patients, 
he  will  in  future  send  this  invaluable  medi- 
cine to  all  parts,  with  ample  directions,  in 
packages  (free)  at  2s.  6d.  on  receipt  of  post- 
office  order,  or  reference  in  town  for  pay- 
ment ;  that  all  families,  however  healthy, 
may  have  one  or  more  packages  of  this  happy 
medicine,  which  will  keep  good  for  years, 
suited  to  infancy  and  the  most  delicate  fe- 
male constitution,  not  only  as  a  cure  for  ex- 
isting diseases  of  the  vital  organs,  but  as  an 
unfailing  preventive  that  will  arrest  those 
colds  that,  neglected,  produce  bad  coughs, 
inflammations,  influenza,  asthma,  and  con- 
sumption. Over  this  latter  scourge  in  all  its 
stages,  this  side  of  the  actual  grip  of  death,  it 
exercises  an  immediate  healing  control,  in- 
spiring hope  that  astounds  both  friends  and 
patients ;  as  also  over  asthma  and  burning 
anguish  of  stomach,  and  other  abdominal 
■viscera.  To  the  respectable  non-medical 
public,  it  appears  a  mystery  that  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  same  medicine  can  equally  cure 
diseases  of  the  chest  as  the  abdomen  ;  but 
with  the  faculty  there  is  no  difficulty,  who 
know  not  only  the  intimate  connection,  but 
the  sympathy  that  exists  between  these  vital 
organs,  especially  in  diseases.  Mr.  Larkin 
has  been  called  to  see  many  appalling  cases 
of  dropsy,  even  among  the  wealthy,  proceed- 
ing from  organic  diseases  of  these  all- 
important  organs  improperly  treated." 

The  learned  counsel  dwelt  upon  the  inju- 
rious effect  which  a  paragraph  styling  the 
above  a  "quack  advertisement,"  thereby 
meaning  that  it  was  a  "  humbug,"  an  impo- 
sition, was  calculated  to  work  against  the 
plaintiff,  it  being  in  fact  condemnatory  of 
his  character  as  a  medical  practitioner  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  ;  and  proceeded  to  say,  it 
was  utterly  inexplicable  to  him  that  the  pa- 
ragraph complained  of  should  have  been 
brought  out  on  the  occasion  of  a  particular 
advertisement,  after  advertisements  of  a  si- 
milar character,  and,  if  anything,  professing 
and  promising  more  largely,  having  been 
published  in  the  Nation  newspaper  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  months  before.  When  such 
was  the  fact,  what  justness  was  there  in  the 
conduct  of  the  defendant  in  putting  forward 
the  present  publication,  and  by  it  declaring 
the  above  advertisement  to  be  a  quack .' 
The  learned  counsel  referred  to  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  plcdntifi"  published  in  the  Nation 
newspaper  in  July  1844,  which  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  letter  tothe  editor,  and  having  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  jury  as  a  publication  similar 
to  that  which  was  termed  a  quack  advertise- 
ment in  the  libel,  proceeded  to  ask  why  was 
it  not  disapproved  of  by  the  editor,  and  re- 
fused. Having  read  other  like  advertise- 
ments of  the  plaintiff  published  in  the  Nation 
antecedently  to  the  one  at  present  in  question, 


he  stated  that  he  should  produce  several  per- 
sons who  had  been  relieved  of  dangerous 
maladies  under  which  they  had  laboured  by 
the  medicines  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  if  he 
should  satisfy  them  that  it  was  not,  neither 
had  been  treated  by  the  public  as  a  "  quack" 
medicine,  they  should  find  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  give  him  such  damages  as  would 
compensate  him  for  the  injury  he  had  suffered 
by  the  libel. 

The  jjlaintifF's  original  diploma  as  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ia 
London  could  not  be  obtained  ;  but  a  certi- 
ficate of  the  above  College  was  given  as  evi- 
dence of  the  plaintiff's  qualifications. 

Dr.  George  M.  M'Cormack  of  Usher's 
Island,  proved  the  signature  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England 
to  be  attached  to  the  above  mentioned  certi- 
ficate, which  was  handed  to  him  ;  the  name 
was  Edmund  Balfour. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald — Was 
a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  himself.  Witness  had  heard  of 
a  disease  called  scirrhus  of  the  stomach ; 
also  knew  of  a  disease  called  asthma. 

Mr.  f'itzgerald — Tell  me,  doctor,  did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  disease  called  "  broiling  an- 
guish of  the  abdominal  viscera  .'"  (laughter). 
Witness — I  might  have  heard  a  disease  so 
described. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald — Do  you  know  of  another 
'disease  called  "  burning  disease  of  the  sto- 
mach ?" 

W'itness — I  have  heard  persons  say  they 
laboured  under  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald — Did  you  ever  know  in 
the  whole  course  of  your  practice  all  these 
diseases  affecting  different  parts  of  the  human 
body  at  the  same  time,  and  when  the  patient 
was  almost  in  the  grip  of  death,  cured  by  a 
pill  valued  at  two-and-sixpence  ? 

Witness — No  ;  I  don't  think  it  possible. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  read  the  advertisement 
setting  forth  the  cures  which  would  be  ef- 
fected by  the  medicines,  and  asked  the  wit- 
ness would  he  consider  it  a  quack  advertise- 
ment. 

W^itness — I  don't  know  what  else  I  could 
call  it. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Hea — It  was  by 
reason  of  diseases  being  represented  in  the 
advertisement  as  having  been  cured  by  the 
medicine  that  he  (witness)  believed  to  be 
incurable,  that  he  held  it  to  be  a  quack  ad- 
vertisement ;  considered  burning  "  disease  of 
the  stomach"  a  curable  disease,  but  did  not 
consider  consumption  curable  ;  never  saw  a 
case  which  he  pronounced  to  be  consumption 
cured  by  any  man. 

Mr.  b'Hea — Did  you  ever  hear  of  dys- 
peptic consumption  ? 

Witness — What  I  consider  to  be  consump- 
tion is  described  as  "tubercular  consump- 
tion."    Dyspeptic   consumption   might  be 
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cnred.  The  same  medicine  that  would  cure 
"  burning  disease  of  the  stomach"  would 
cure  consumption  arising  from  dyspepsia. 

]Mr.  O'Hagan,  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dant, stated  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
certificate  produced  by  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  to  be  evidence  that  he  was  a  licen- 
tiate of  the  English  College. 

Charles  H.  Leet  proved  that  the  plaintiff 
was  a  licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
of  Dublin. 

William  Rudkin  examined  by  Mr.  O'Hea 
— I  am  a  druggist ;  I  know  the  plaintiff;  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  me  for 
medicines  ;  the  medicines  he  purchased  were 
always  of  the  purest  and  most  genuine  de- 
scription ;  my  customer.  Surgeon  Larkin,  is 
the  person  alluded  to  it  in  the  paragraph 
complained  of ;  a  quack  advertisement  I 
consider  to  be  "  an  impudent  attempt  by  an 
unqualified  person  to  impose  on  the  pub- 
lic ;"  I  consider  the  paragraph  calculated  to 
injure  the  jilamtiff. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Hagan — If  a 
qualified  medical  practitioner  advertised  a 
"  universal  nostrum"  I  would  consider  him 
to  be  worse  than  a  quack. 

Thomas  Joyce  examined  by  Mr.  M.  J. 
Martyn — I  was  under  the  care  of  the  plain- 
tiff last  October ;  when  I  was  brought  to 
him  I  was  hardly  able  to  walk  ;  I'd  be  dead 
only  for  Dr.  Larkin,  and  that  settles  the 
■whole  of  it  (great  laughter) — I  had  a  cough 
for  twenty  years,  and  I  took  all  sorts  of 
herbs  and  all  sorts  of  syrups  that  could  be. 
got  (renewed  laughter) ;  yez  may  laugh,  but 
I  know  my  own  story  well,  and  the  breathing 
was  very  bad,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Martyn — Well  don't  mind  the  his- 
tory, but  answer  my  questions.  You  had 
been  suffering  for  years,  had  you  not  ?  Oh, 
many  years. 

And  previously  to  your  applying  to  Dr. 
Larkin  you  were  under  the  care  of  other 
medical  gentlemen  .'  Oh,  many  a  one  ;  they 
used  to  examine  me  and  give  me  a  bottle 
(laughter). 

The  Chief  Justice — Did  you  derive  much 
benefit  from  Dr.  Larkin  ? 

Witness — I  did  ;  in  three  days  after  I 
began  to  take  his  medicine  I  was  better  and 
able  to  walk. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald — Be- 
tween all  the  doctors,  I  was  made  like  a 
gridiron  (laughter). 

Was  it  the  flat  or  the  round  pills  that 
cured  you  ?     Both  of  them. 

What  did  you  pay  for  them  .' — What- 
somever  he  asked  me  for  them. 

Oh,  but  how  much  ?  Ten  shillings  I  gave 
him ;  for  the  space  of  four  or  five  years  I 
was  going  from  one  doctor  to  another,  taking 
a  regular  course  round  about  (laughter) — 
and  altogether  I  took  bucketfuls  of  physic 
(renewed  laughter). 


Other  witnesses,  principally  persons  ia 
humble  stations  of  life,  but  not  labourers, 
were  examined  for  the  plaintiff,  and  deposed 
that  they  had  suffered  from  diseases  of  the 
thorax  and  stomach,  and  had  obtained  relief 
by  using  the  medicine  of  the  plaintiff.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  feeble  in  personjj 
appearance.  One  of  the  number,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  O'Hagan,  deposed  that  by  the  advice 
of  the  plaintiff,  in  addition  to  taking  his 
pills,  he  drank  new  milk,  ate  mutton  chops, 
and  took  exercise  (laughter). 

The  case  for  the  plaintiff'  closed  after  the 
examination  of  these  witnesses  terminated. 

Mr.  O'Hagan  then  addressed  the  court  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  in  a  lengthened  and 
eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  contended  that 
the  advertisement  in  question  was  a  quack 
advertisement,  inasmuch  as  it  promised  to 
perform  impossibilities,  and  was  calculated 
to  delude  the  ignorant  into  the  belief  of  these 
professions ;  and  affirmed  that  he  would 
prove  this  to  be  the  case  by  the  evidence  of 
eminent  members  of  the  medical  faculty,  so 
that  the  pleas  of  justification  would  be  sub- 
stantiated, and  the  jury  would  be  bound  to 
find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant." 

John  L'Estrange  examined — (A  box  of 
Surgeon  Larkin's  pills  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  witness)  I  purchased  this  box  from  Sur- 
geon Larkin  for  2s.  6d.  ;  I  brought  the  pills 
it  contained  to  Mr.  Drinan. 

"Mr.  William  Drinan  was  sworn,  and 
proved  that  the  pills  which  he  received  from 
the  last  witness  were  given  to  Professor  Kane 
for  analyzation. 

"  Professor  Kane  examined  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald— I  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last 
witness  ;  Mr.  Drinan  called  on  me  with  two 
packages  of  round  and  flat  pills  ;  I  subjected 
some  of  each  to  examination  ;  I  could  not 
detect  in  either  of  them  any  material  that 
could  be  capable  of  exercising  any  medical 
action  ;  I  believe  that  the  mass  of  v.'hich  they 
were  composed  consisted  of  bread. 

"Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Hea — I  can- 
not undertake  to  say  that  they  did  not  con- 
tain anything  but  bread  ;  I  could  not  swear 
to  the  absence  of  digitalis,  or  fox-glove,  in 
the  pills,  because  it  is  one  of  a  class  of  very 
active  medicines  not  capable  of  being  de- 
tected if  used  in  composition  in  small  quan- 
tities ;  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  possible  to 
detect  them,  because  they  are  destroyed  by 
the  operation  of  analysis,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  undertake  to  swear  there  is  no  active 
principle  in  the  pills  I  analysed. 

Sir  H.  Marsh,  Bart,  examined  by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald — The  learned  counsel  read  the 
advertisement,  and  said  to  the  witness  — 
"  Do  you  believe  the  statements  in  that  ad- 
vertisement to  be  true  ?" 

Witness — No  ;  not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald — Is  there  any  medicine, 
preparation,  nostrum,  or  concoction,  known 
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to  men  of  science,  that  will  cure  these  con- 
tradictory diseases  affecting  different  pai-ts  of 
the  human  frame  ? 

Witness — In  all  their  stages  ?  No  ;  none 
whatsoever.  There  is  just  as  much  truth  in 
it  as  in  the  "  Philosopher's  Stone." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald — Is  consumption  a  curable 
disease  ? 

No  ;  not  at  the  stages  which  I  suppose 
are  described  there  ;  that  is,  where  there  is 
confirmed  consumption. 

jMr.  Fitzgerald — You  have  heard  the  ad- 
vertisement read;  now  I  ask  you,  in  your 
opinion,  as  a  member  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, is  it  a  quack  advertisement  ? 

Witness — I  call  it  so,  certainly  ;  I  really 
designate  it  as  the  heau  ideal  of  a  quack  ad- 
tisement.    I  never  read  one  more  perfectly  so. 

Dr.  Corrigan  examined  by  Mr.  O'Hagan 
—I  heard  the  advertisement  read  ;  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  true,  but  very  untrue ;  I 
heard  all  the  diseases  it  enumerated,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  possible  that  the  medicines 
could  cure  them  ;  I  believe  the  advertise- 
ment to  be  one  which  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  quack  advertisements. 

]\Ir.  Robert  Gunn,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  General  Advertiser,  examined  by 
Mr.  Fitzgerald — There  are  certain  advertise- 
ments which  may  be  classed  as  quack 
advertisements  ;  an  advertisement  was  ten- 
dered to  me  by  Surgeon  Larkin,  which  I 
rejected,  because  it  was  a  quack  advertise- 
ment ;  unquestionably  I  never  knew  a  more 
decided  case  of  quack  advertisement  than 
the  one  in  question,  and  I  have  seen  many  a 
one. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  proceeded  to  charge 
the  jury.  After  stating,  at  some  length, 
what  was  stated  to  be  the  libel,  and  again 
reading  that  document,  he  said — 

Now  I  may  proceed  to  tell  you  the  re- 
spective situation  in  which  you  as  the  jury, 
and  I  as  the  judge,  stand  in  regard  to  this 
case.  Gentlemen,  generallly  speaking  the 
jury  are  the  judges  of  the  fact — the  judge 
is  the  judge  of  the  law  ;  but  by  an  act  of 
parliament  which  took  place  in  this  country, 
and  a  similar  one  in  England,  in  matters  of 
libel  the  jury,  and  not  the  judge,  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  judges  of  the  law  as  well 
as  judges  of  the  fact.  Therefore,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  in  this  case  you  are  the  con- 
stitutional judge  or  judges  of  both  law  and 
fact,  and  it  lies  upon  you  particularly  to 
dispose  of  it  according  to  such  conclusions 
as  you  may  come  to  in  your  better  judg- 
ments upon  the  subject.  In  Roscoe's  Digest 
upon  the  Law  of  Evidence,  it  is  laid  down 
"  whether  a  writing  is  a  libel  or  not  is  a 
question  for  the  jury,  and  the  judge  is  not 
bound  to  give  any  opinion  on  it."  This  does 
rot  say  that  the  judge  is  forbidden  to  take 
his  course  where  he  may  think  it  right  to 
lo  so  ;  it  does  not  say  that  he  is  forbidden 


to  do  it,  if  he  thinks  proper ;  but  the  jury 
are  certainly,  by  the  act  of  parliament,  the 
judges  of  the  law  and  the  fact,  aad  the 
judge  is  not  bound  to  give  any  opinion  upon 
it.  Now  considering  the  nature  of  this  case 
— considering  the  way  in  which  the  action 
has  been  conducted — considering  the  ample 
attention  and  great  ability  exhibited  by  the 
counsel  who  have  spoken  to  it,  and  con- 
sidering, also,  the  position  in  which  the  case 
actually  stands,  and  how  little  difficulty 
there  is  in  it,  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  all 
called  upon  to  go  into  the  question,  and  I, 
therefore,  leave  the  determination  upon  the 
law  and  upon  the  fact  to  you — who  have 
heard  so  much — in  whose  judgment  the 
legislature  has  confided  in  matters  of  libel, 
to  pronounce  and  come  to  a  conclusion — 
such  a  conclusion  as  your  consciences  may 
dictate,  and  your  judgment  approve.  The 
proper  course  is  said  to  be  for  the  judge  to 
define  what  a  libel  is  in  point  of  law.  The 
judge  is  not  bound  to  take  that  course  ;  but 
it  is  said  to  be  a  proper  course  for  him  to 
take ;  and  though  I  am  not  going  to  take 
this  case  out  of  your  hands  in  point  of  law 
or  in  point  of  fact,  I  will  follow  the  course 
that  was  laid  down  in  Armiter  v.  Copeland, 
6  Mason  and  Welsby,  106,  and  that  is,  to 
define  to  you  what  libel  is  in  point  of  law. 
A  libel  is  a  publication  without  justifica- 
tion or  lawful  excuse  calculated  to  injure 
the  reputation  of  another  by  exposing  him 
to  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule.  You  will 
recollect  these  terms,  gentlemen,  and  you 
will,  having  heard  the  case,  have  to  say, 
whether  this  be  a  publication  without  justi- 
fication or  lawful  excuse,  calculated  to  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  the  plaintiff" — that  is 
to  say,  if  he  be  a  member  of  the  medical 
profession — showing  and  proving  to  you  his 
diploma,  obtained  from  proper  authorities,  the 
president  and  vice-presidents  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  in  England  ;  being  therefore  a 
qualified  person,  and  having  been  examined 
by  these  authorities,  was  approved  of  and 
admitted  of  their  college  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1815  ;  that,  gentlemen,  is  a  docu- 
ment to  go  to  you  ;  another  document  of  a 
similar  kind  will  be  the  certificate  or  the 
book  of  enrolment  from  the  Corporation  of 
Apothecaries  of  Dublin,  who  have  a  right, 
by  act  of  parliment,  of  conferring  diplomas. 
Then  the  question  comes — the  fact  of  publi- 
cation and  proprietorship  of  the  newspaper 
having  been  admitted — was  this  publication 
of  the  22nd  February,  1845,  a  publication 
withont  justification  or  lawful  excuse —  cal- 
culated to  injure  the  reputation  of  the 
plaintiff"  by  exposing  him  to  hatred,  con- 
tempt, or  ridicule  ?  If  it  was,  it  will  be 
your  duty  then  to  consider  the  amount  of 
damages  you  ought  to  be  give  for  such 
lication,  taking  care  not  to  exceed  ^£.'500, 
which  is  the  extent  at  which  they  are  laid. 
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But  if  you  be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  that 
this  medical  man  did  print  and  did  circulate 
a  quack  advertisement,  and  he  has  brought 
this  action  for  the  words  "  quack  ad- 
vertisement" alone,  then  you  will  have 
to  consider  in  your  character  of  judges  as 
■well  of  the  law  as  of  the  fact,  whether  this 
was  or  was  not  a  publication  without  justifi- 
cation or  lawful  excuse.  If  you  tliink  it  was 
a  publication  justified  in  point  of  fact,  and 
having  lawful  excuse — why,  then,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  I  need  not  say  what  will  be 
your  duty,  and  I  leave  it  to  your  own 
judgment  and  discretion.  On  the  whole, 
you  will  recollect  what  the  particulars  of 
the  evidence  were.  You  will  recollect  the 
opinions  given  by  the  medical  men  who 
were  examined.  You  will  recollect  whether 
any  decided  opinion  was  given  by  any  wit- 
ness in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  that  this  was 
not  a  quack  advertisement — for  this  is  the 
libel.  If  you  think  it  was  not,  it  will  be  for 
you  to  decide  what  ought  to  be  your  verdict. 
As  judges  of  the  law  and  of  the  fact,  you 
are  bound  to  give  your  upright  and  just 
decision.  If  you  find  for  the  plaintiff,  you 
cannot  go  beyond  ^£"500.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  by  that  that  you  are  to  give  him  anything. 
If  you  find  otherwise,  you  will  find  for  the 
defendant.  However,  it  will  be  for  you  to 
consider  all  the  facts  and  circumstances,  and 
I  may  therefore  leave  the  case  in  your  hands. 
The  jury  then  retired. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald  called  upon  his 
lordship  to  state  more  explicitly  to  the  jury 
the  precise  nature  of  the  question  they  had 
to  try — it  was  simply  whether  the  adver- 
tisement alluded  to_ in  the  paragraph  com- 
plained of  was  a  "  quack  advertisement"  or 
not. 

Chief  Justice — I  have  informed  the  jury 
on  the  subject,  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald — Yes,  my  lord  ;  but  pos- 
sibly they  do  not  see  clearly  that  the 
consideration  is  to  be  entirely  confined 
within  the  limits  of  that  question,  and  that 
they  are  not  to  take  into  account  whether 
the  plaintiff  was  or  was  not  injured  by  the 
publication  in  question. 

Chief  Justice  sent  for  the  jury. 
The  jury  having  re-entered  the  box, 
The  Chief  Justice  informed  them  that 
some  a])prehensions  were  entertained  l)y  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  that  he  (the  Chief 
Justice)  might  have  given  them  reason  to 
misunderstand  the  intent  of  his  charge  in 
the  way  he  delivered  it. 

The  Foreman — Oh,  your  lordship  is  very 
clear  on  the  subject. 

Several  other  jurors  expressed  the  same 
opinion. 

Chief  Justice — The  question  between  the 
parties  is  this — is  the  ])aragraph,  or  is  it 
not,  a  libel  ?  and  if  so,  is  it,  or  is  it  not, 
without  justification  or  lawful  excuse  .' 


Mr.  Fitzgerald — With  great  respect,  my 
lord,  whilst  the  first  question  is,  whether  the 
paragraph  be  or  be  not  a  libel,  I  look  upoa 
the  second  and  most  important  question  to 
be,  whether  this  advertisement  is  a  quack 
advertisement  or  not.  If  the  jury  are  of 
opinion  that  the  paragraph  is  not  a  libel,  of 
course  the  second  question,  as  to  the  quack 
advertisement,  falls  to  the  ground.  I  there- 
fore submit — though  I  don't  like  doing  so 
in  the  presence  of  the  jury — that  your  lord- 
ship should  so  send  it  to  them. 

Chief  Justice — Well,  gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  "  supplement"  to  the  charge 
given  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive it  into  your  consideration. 

The  jury  again  retired,  and  after  a  de- 
liberation of  about  fifteen  minutes,  returned 
to  court  with  a  verdict  for  plaintiff,  40s. 
damages  and  costs. — Dublin  Medical  Press. 


A  HINT  TOWARDS  SUPPRESSING  aUACKERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  enclosed  extract  from  a  journal  lately 
established  as  the  organ  of  one  of  the  bodies 
of  dissenters,  and  having  a  circulation  al- 
ready of  upwards  of  30,000,  seemed  so  sen- 
sible and  apposite  that  I  have  copied  it  out 
for  your  journal. 

Another  periodical,  having  a  high  reputa- 
tion among  dissenters  (the  Evangelical  Ma- 
gazine), has  since  followed  the  good  example 
of  the  Christian  Witness.  As  this  journal 
has  a  circulation  of  16,000,  by  this  coml)ined 
movement  quack  advertisements  have  been 
excluded  to  an  extent  of  40,000  copies,  and 
probably  from  the  sight  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  readers. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  suppressing  quackery  by  direct 
legislation ;  but  I  think  our  professional 
societies  might  do  much  good  by  bringing 
the  subject  of  quack  advertisements  under 
the  notice  of  respectable  editors,  and  in- 
ducing them  to  follow  this  good  example  of 
exclusion.  Many  of  our  journiils  would,  I 
doubt  not,  be  willing  to  resign  this  inferior 
source  of  profit  if  the  evil  were  fairly  brought 
before  them. — I  am,  sir, 

Y^our  obedient  servant, 

M.D. 

The  editor,  and  the  confidential  com- 
mittee appointed  to  communicate  with  him, 
have  unanimously  recommended  to  the  gene- 
ral committee  the  exclusion  of  all  quack 
advertisements ;  and  this  recommendation 
has,  by  that  body,  been  framed  into  a  reso- 
lution, and  transmitted  to  the  publisher  for 
his  guidance. 
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"  This  measure  will  considerably  affect 
the  profits  from  advertisements,  for  quacks 
are  among  the  best  supporters  of  the  .Stamp 
Office.  But  we  have  an  unalterable  con- 
viction that  the  step  is  right  and  proper,  an 
act  of  homage  to  religion  and  decency  ;  for 
the  bulk  of  quack  advertisements  are  not 
meet  accompaniments  of  a  family  magazine, 
which  is  the  hand-book  of  youth,  and  forms, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  subject  of  Sabbath 
reading.  We  fell  into  the  current,  following 
the  bad  example  of  pre-existing  religious 
magazines  ;  but  reflection  has  led  us  to  see 
our  mistake,  and  we  hasten  to  repair  it, 
assured  that  we  shall  give  satisfaction  to  all 
our  readers  who  properly  estimate  the  cha- 
racter of  modern  quackery,  which  is  one  of 
the  vilest  and  foulest  of  all  foul  and  vile 
vocations,  sustained  to  an  incredible  extent 
by  fraud,  forgery,  and  falsehood,  and  fraught 
with  delusion,  disease,  and  death.  To  pub- 
lish their  nostrums  is  to  partake  of  their 
deeds,  to  receive  their  money  is  to  share 
their  spoils,  and  aid  them  in  making  war 
upon  mankind.  No  vehicle  renders  them 
such  assistance  in  the  work  of  rapine  as  the 
religious  mar/azines,  which,  among  the 
thoughtless  masses,  naturally  tend  to  dignify 
the  hateful  system,  and  to  sanctify  the 
ruthless  imposture.  On  this  point,  the 
communications  from  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents are  both  startling  and  grievous, 
and  such  as  shew  the  necessity  of  religious 
men  and  religious  magazines  cutting  all  con- 
nexion with  quacks  and  quackery." — Chris- 
tian Witness*. 


INSPISSATED  OX-GALL  AND  PICROMEL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, — The  remarks  of  Dr.  Hunter  Lane, 
contained  in  the  last  Medical  Gazette, 
on  the  mode  of  preparing  ox-gall  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  require  one  or  two  brief 
observations.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
practice  to  which  he  alludes,  of  allowing  the 
fresh  gall  to  stand  in  a  vessel  until  the 
heavier  portions  subside,  and  of  selecting 
only  the  clear  supernatant  fluid,  would  tend 
in  some  degree  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
remedy,  for  human  bile,  like  that  of  the  ox, 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  yellow  matter 
in  suspension,  of  which  it  is  deprived  by  the 
method  indicated  by  Dr.  Lane.  This  yellow 
matter  is  what  was  formerly  denominated 
"  resin  of  bile,"  but  has  been  subsequently 
found  to  contain  picromel.  Until  experi- 
ments shall  have  been  instituted  to  establish 
the  precise  action  of  the  different  portions  of 
gall  on  the  animal  oeconomy,  I  deem  it  not 
altogether  prudent  to  reject  any  in  our  modes 
of  preparation. 

*  Editors  may  exclude  them,  but  the  trial  of 
Larkin  v.  Duffy,  p.  476,  shews  they  must  be  very 
careful  in  giving  a  reason  for  their  exclusion ! 


The  following  is  the  way  to  obtain  picro- 
mel, which  is  said  to  contain  all  the  active 
properties  of  bile  :— Sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  five  parts  of  water,  is  mixed  with  fresh 
bile,  when  a  yellow  precipitate  is  produced. 
The  mixture  is  then  heated,  and,  on  cooling, 
the  clear  portion  drawn  off.  The  precipitate 
is  a  greenish  compound  of  picromel  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  Digest  it  in  water  with  car- 
bonate of  barytes,  and  pure  picromel  is 
liberated  in  solution,  which,  on  evaporation, 
will  be  obtained  in  a  solid  state.  Another 
method  consists  in  dissolving  the  green  sul- 
phate of  picromel  in  alcohol,  and  digesting 
the  solution  over  carbonate  of  potash  until  it 
ceases  to  redden  litmus  paper.  Picromel 
thus  produced  is  combined  with  alcohol. 

Pure  pictomel  resembles  inspissated  bile, 
is  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  intensely 
bitter.  It  is  not  affected  by  infusion  of 
galls,  but  the  salts  of  iron  and  acetate  of  lead 
decompose  it.  It  yields  no  ammonia  by 
destructive  distillation  ;  hence  the  absence  of 
azote  is  inferred. 

Dr.  Lane  complains  of  the  great  tendency 
of  inspissated  ox-gall  to  become  deliquescent, 
but  this  I  have  not  found.  There  is  by  me, 
at  this  moment,  a  quantity  which  has  been 
kei)t  in  a  loosely  covered  vessel  nearly  two 
years,  and  it  has  not  undergone  the  slightest 
change,  except,  indeed,  that  it  has  grown  so 
hard  as  to  require  gentle  warming  before  it 
can  be  removed  from  the  jar.  I  can  readily 
comprehend,  if  it  be  hermetically  sealed  in 
stopper-bottles  scon  after  preparation,  that 
further  evaporation  is  prevented,  and  it  will 
grow  moist ;  but  I  think  this  may  be  always 
guarded  against  by  keeping  it  in  a  mode- 
rately warm  and  dry  situation,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  Allnatt. 

Parliament  Street,  "Whitehall, 
July  5, 1845. 

INSPISSATED  AND  DESICCATED  OX-GALI,. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, — In  your  number  of  to-day  there  is 
an  article,  I  find,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hunter 
Lane,  on  the  mode  of  preparing  ox-gall  for 
medicinal  purposes,  in  which  he  particularly 
insists  on  the  superiority  of  the  desiccated 
over  the  in.^pissated  ox-gall.  In  the  opinion 
he  expresses  I  fully  coincide.  About  two 
years  since  I  began  to  employ  this  medicine 
in  its  inspissated  form,  but  from  the  frequent 
complaints  that  were  made  to  me  about  the 
difficulty  there  was  of  preventing  the  pills 
from  running  together,  or  preserving  the 
substance  at  all  dry,  I  was  almost  obliged  to 
relinquish  its  employment,  when  Dr.  Hunter 
Lane  suggested  its  desiccation,  which  I 
willingly  adopted.      Since  that  time  it  has 
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been  prepared  for  me  in  that  manner,  and  I 
have  heard  no  repetition  of  the  complaints. 
The  pills  are  with  ease  preserved,  and  the 
drug,  being  kept  in  closely  stoppered  phials, 
maintains  its  dry  and  pulverizable  quality. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  needless  to  add,  that  I 
now  prescribe  no  other  than  the  desiccated 
ox-gall. 

Independently  of  the  difference  in  the  phy- 
sical properties  of  the  two  preparations,  I 
should,  from  a  superficial  review  of  some  of 
the  cases  in  which  I  have  employed  this 
medicine,  have  almost  been  led  to  suppose 
that  the  dried  possessed  greater  medicinal 
virtues  than  the  inspissated  ox-gall,  for  in 
several  instances  where  my  prescriptions  of 
it  have  been  compounded  near  the  patients' 
residences,  they  have  bitterly  complained  of 
the  disagreeableness  of  the  pills  as  well  as  of 
the  griping  pains  they  produce,  and  the  utter 
impossibility  of  keeping  them  separate. 
Whereas,  if  the  same  prescriptions  were 
compounded  at  some  apothecary's  where  I 
knew  the  gall  was  kept  desiccated,the  patients 
represented  the  pills  cs  totally  different, 
having  no  foetid  smell,  and  producing  no 
griping  action  of  the  bowels.  Although  this 
might,  at  first  glance,  appear  attributable  to 
the  different  state  to  which  the  drug  is 
reduced,  I  believe  it  to  arise  from  the  careful 
separation  of  the  diseased  from  the  natural 
bile  evaporated,  or  from  due  care  being  taken 
during  its  );)reparation  to  protect  it  from 
decomposition  by  exposure  to  too  great  a 
heat, — the  two  essential  precautions  so  justly 
indicated  by  Dr.  Hunter  Lane. 

In  the  many  and  various  cases  in  which 
I  have  prescribed  desiccated  ox-gall,  it  has 
proved  a highlyusnfulstomachicand  aperient, 
admirably  supplying  the  necessities  created 
by  torpid  or  disordered  livers. 

In  some  instances  I  have  found  diarrhaa 
follow  its  employment,  but  this  was  the 
consequence  of  the  patients'  own  negligence 
in  persevering  in  its  use  after  its  natural 
oper:ition  had  been  established.  When  this 
diarrhoea  was  excited,  it  seemed  identical 
•with  that  following  an  inordinate  secretion  of 
bile,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  it  soon  subsided  after  suspend- 
ing the  medicine. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  W.  Blanch,  M.R.C.S.E. 

3,  Vassall  Place,  Hrixton  Road, 
July  3,  1813. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

An  election  of  Fellows  took  place  at  the 
London  College  of  Physicians  on  the  25th 
alt.,    and    the  following    gentlemen    were 


nominated  : — Dr.  Pereira,  Dr.  Jenks,  Dr. 
S.  Thomson,  Dr.  G.  Bird,  Dr.  P.  Black, 
Dr.  B.  Jones,  and  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham. 

PHYSIC  AND  SURGERY   BILL. 

From  a  report  of  the  petitions  sent  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  find  that  there  have 
been  presented  273  petitions  for  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Physic  and  Surgery  Bill,  signed 
by  3624  persons  ;  and  1 1  petitions  for  sana- 
tory regulations  in  towns,  signed  by  2,192 
persons. 

STATISTICS  OF  INSANITY  IN  SCOTLAND. 

A  RETURN  has  been  published  relating  to 
lunatics  in  Scotland  (moved  for  by  Lord 
Ashley,  M.P.)  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  gross  total  number  of  lunatics,  parish 
paupers,  and  furious  or  fatuous  ])ersons  con- 
fined in  the  various  counties  and  stewartries 
of  that  country  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845, 
amounted  to  1,094,  of  whom  785  males  and 
714  females  (1,499  in  all),  were  immured 
within  public  lunatic  asylums  ;  and  195  (92 
males  and  103  females)  in  licensed  mad- 
houses. The  number  of  lunatics  privately 
confined  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
9  George  IV.  cap.  34,  at  the  same  period, 
amounted  to  13.  The  total  number  of  dan- 
gerous lunatics  committed  by  the  sheriffs  of 
Scotland  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
21  and  5  Victoria,  cap.  60,  has  amounted, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  155  ;  viz. 
110  males  and  45  females. 

MUSEUM  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

We  have  had  much  jileasure  in  viewing  a 
collection  of  models  of  pathological  speci- 
mens, by  M.  Felix  Thibert.  His  museum 
contains  many  hundreds  of  these  models, 
which  are  remarkably  well  arranged  in  noso- 
logical order ;  it  not  only  comprises  a 
variety  of  rare  forms  of  disease,  but  also 
illustrates  all  those  kinds  of  ordinary  exter- 
nal and  internal  lesion  with  which  it  is 
necessary  that  the  student  should  become 
familiar.  The  general  characters  of  the 
morbid  changes,  and  the  whole  of  the  minute 
structural  <nlterations,  are  imitated  with  re- 
markable fidelity.  The  models  have  the 
advantage  of  being  formed  of  a  very  solid 
and  durable  material,  and  the  colours  arc 
said  to  be  permanent.  The  greater  numbtr 
of  the  specimens  are  by  no  means  unwieldy, 
and  are  so  contrived  as  to  be  enclosed  in 
cases  which  take  up  very  little  room,  havinq; 
the  appearance  of  thick  quarto  and  foho 
volumes.  Frequently  half  a  dozen  of  these 
"  volumes''  are  made  to  contain  a  complete 
series  of  illustrations  of  a  class  of  diseases, 
such  as  primary  syphilitic  sores,  the  ex  - 
anthemata,  the  principal  diseases  of  the  eyi-, 
the  effects  produced  by  poisons,  &c.  Wc 
strongly  recommend  M.  Thibert's  works  f' 
the  attention  of  the  profession. 
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CLINICAL  LECTLUE 

ON 

CASES  OF  NEURALGIA, 

Delivered  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 

By  Dr.  Gkorge  Burrows. 

There  is  a  series  of  cases  of  chronic  disease 
of  the  nervoQs  system  at  present  in  my 
wards,  which  are  well  worthy  of  your  obser- 
■vation,  and  of  comparison  one  with  the  other. 
They  are  varieties  of  neuralgia  and  local 
paralysis. 

Case  I. — Neuralgia,  with  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  re- 
lieved by  tomes  and  belladonna. 

Mary  Ann  Mills,  set.  28,  admitted  April 
28th,  1845. 

April  29th. — Pale,  cachectic-looking  coun- 
tenance ;  features  much  distorted,  and  drawn 
to  the  right  side  ;  pulse  82,  small,  soft ; 
tongue  furred,  moist,  but  only  slightly  pro- 
truded ;  bowels  confined  ;  catamenia  regu- 
lar; complains  of  severe  and  constant  pain 
in  the  face,  more  particularly  on  the  right 
side.  The  painful  parts  are  also  tender  to 
the  touch,  especially  at  the  points  of  exit  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves.  The  pain  is  of  a  sharp  darting  cha- 
racter, is  increased  by  movement,  and  by 
the  presence  of  food,  &c.  in  the  mouth,  and 
entirely  prevents  sleep.  She  is  a  household 
servant,  single,  and  has  suffered  from  rheu- 
matism during  the  last  two  years,  but  had 
good  health  previously.  Has  had  occasion- 
ally, for  several  months,  pains  in  the  face, 
but  during  the  last  seven  weeks  much  more 
severe  i)ains  have  occurred.  These  have  not 
been  periodical  in  their  recurrence.  Some 
days  ago  was  suddenly  rendered  uncon- 
scious, and  fell ;  afterwards  was  much  excited 
for  two  or  three  hours.  The  pain  in  her 
face  became  very  violent,  and  her  features 
became  gradually  distorted.  She  has  been 
an  out-patient  at  the  hospital,  and  has  been 
treated  by  blistering  at  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
leeching  behind  the  ears,  but  the  pain  is  not 
diminished. 

Remarks. — The  distortion  of  this  wo- 
man's face  at  first  sight  gave  rise  to  tlie  sus- 
picion of  paralj'sis  of  the  muscles  of  the  left 
side.  Her  account  of  a  sudden  loss  of  con- 
sciousness a  few  days  before  admission  sup- 
ported this  probability,  butuponinvestigation 
it  was  found  that  the  sensibility  and  muscular 
powers  of  the  left  side  were  unimpaired. 
Her  appearance  resembled  that  of  a  person 
afflicted  with  palsy  of  the  portio  dura,  but 
we  soon  found  that  her  power  of  closing  the 


eyelids  was  perfect  on  the  left  side.     The 
case  was,   therefore,   not  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  local  paralysis,  although  the  equili- 
brium  of   the  muscular  forces  on   the  two 
sides  of  the  face  was  destroyed.     The  distor- 
tion seemed  to  depend  upon  an  undue  and 
morbid  cctivity  of  the  functions  of  the  facial 
nerves  on  the  right  side.     I  could  not  make 
1  out  that  these  symptoms  depended  upon  any 
j  local  cause  of  irritation,  and  I  therefore  re- 
i  garded  them   as  manifestations  of  a  disor- 
j  dered  constitution.     She  was  ordered — , 
I       Morphife  Acet.  gr.  ss.  and  ]Mist.  Camph. 
I  h.  s.  s. 

j  April  .30ta. — Had  a  good  night,  but  paia 
in  face  is  very  violent  to-day  ;  tongue  pro- 
traded  painfully,  furred,  white,  moist ;  pulse 
80,  small,  and  weak ;  bowels  not  open. 
Ordered — 

01.  Bicini,  3SS.  statim.  Quinse  disulph, 
gr.  V.  Ctis  horis. 

May  7th. — No  benefit  having  been  derived 
from  the  use  of  quinine,  ordered — 

Mist.  Ferri  Comp.  6tis  horis.  Pil.  Sapon. 
Co.  gr.  V.  omci  nocte.  Vin.  Rubri, 
giv.  quotidie. 

24th. — The  Mist.  Ferri  Comp.  has  been 
given  every  four  hours ;  it  has  produced 
pain  and  relaxation  of  the  bowels  :  the  fascial 
pain  has  been  quite  relieved  for  a  week,  but 
has  now  returned  in  the  same  places  as  be- 
fore ;  tongue  clean  ;  pulse  80,  small ;  bov.'els 
not  open.  The  pain  in  the  face  continued 
almost  without  remission  for  a  week.  Ext. 
Belladonnee  was  applied  to  the  right  orbital 
region,  and  allowed  to  remain  several  hours  ; 
it  produced  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and 
dimness  of  sight,  but  did  not  relieve  the 
pain. 

The  Ext.  Belladonnas  was  then  given  in- 
ternally, in  doses  of  gr.  ss.  every  six  hours, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  pains  of 
the  face,  and  the  spasm  of  the  muscles,  re- 
mitted. She  obtained  sleep,  was  able  to 
take  nourishment,  and  has  since  gradually 
improved  in  health. 

Remarks. — This  case  presents  an  exam- 
ple of  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
neuralgia,  and  vrhich  is  most  amenable  to 
remedies.  Sedatives  and  tonics  alone  had 
but  little  influence  over  the  disease  ;  the 
Mist.  Ferri  Comp.,  and  other  preparations 
of  iron,  are  in  such  cases  often  eminently  be- 
neficial, and  we  had  hoped  the  temporary 
remission  of  this  woman's  sufferings  after 
the  exhibition  of  steel  during  a  week  was  aa 
evidence  of  returning  health.  The  spasms 
and  pains,  however,  recurred,  but  yielded 
rapidly  to  the  relaxing  influence  of  bella- 
donna*. 

*  Tills  woman  has  subsequently  suffered  a 
relapse. 
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Case  II. — Ser^ere  Neuralgia,  and  spasmodic 
contractions  of  the  left  arm  and  leg, 
svpervening  on  lactation  :  relieved  by 
tonics  and  belladonna. 
Mary  Ann  Taylor,  fet.  26,  admitted 
Jlarch  27th,  1845.  Sickly  looking;  coun- 
tenance with  expression  of  sutTering  ;  tongue 
unnaturally  red  ;  skin  warm,  perspiring  ; 
pulse  90,  rather  full,  compressible  ;  bowels 
confined  ;  urine  free.  Her  left  arm  is  ex- 
tended, drawn  closely  to  the  side,  and  rather 
backwards  ;  fore  arm  and  hand  awkwardly 
pronated ;  the  fingers  violently  extended 
and  adductcd.  Her  left  leg  is  almost  simi- 
larly affected  ;  voluntary  power  is  altogether 
destroyed  in  these  limbs,  but  spasmodic 
twdtchings  frequently  occur  in  them.  Se- 
vere, but  not  constant  pain,  affects  both 
limbs,  ]iarticiilarly  at  the  shoulder,  elbow, 
and  knee  ;  the  pains  are  much  aggravated 
by  any  attempts  to  move  the  affected  limbs. 
There  is  no  wasting  of  the  muscles,  but  they 
are  flabby.  Temperature  of  the  affected  side 
not  diminished. 

Sheis  married,  hashad  six  children,  suckled 
the  last  for  ten  months,  and  has  weaned  it 
about  a  fortnight.  She  had  three  fits  at  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  years ;  her  left  arm  has 
since  been  weak  and  twisted,  but  not  use- 
less. About  six  weeks  ago  pain  arose  in 
the  larL'e  joints  of  the  left  side,  and  soon 
after  both  limbs  of  that  side  became  para- 
lysed ;  she  did  not  perceive  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness in  her  head  previously :  the  pains  in 
limbs  render  her  sleepless.  Ordered — 
Ext.  Ilyosciami,  gr.  v.  Ctis  horis. 

Rkmarks. — The  jirognosis  in  this  case 
■^•as  very  unfavourable  ;  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  some  serious  s'ructural  lesion 
had  occurred  to  the  brain  at  the  time  of  the 
fits,  nineteen  years  ago,  and  from  the  present 
symptoms  and  tlie  cachectic  condition  of  the 
■woman,  I  feared  that  disorganization  might 
be  going  on  around  the  original  seat  of  dis- 
ease. I  suspected  this  might  prove  an  ex- 
ample of  partial  softening  of  the  brain 
from  insufficient  nutrition. 

On  the  following  day,  no  mitigation  of 
•pain  or  sleep  having  been  j)rocured  by  the 
quiet  and  comforts  of  the  hospital,  nor  by 
the  use  of  the  henbane,  and  being  confirmed 
in  my  opinion  that  the  symjjtoms  were 
partly  those  of  nervous  irritation  from  ex- 
haustion, she  was  ordered — 

Ammon.  Scsquicarb.  gr.  v.  ;    Tinct.  lly- 

oscyami,      Jj-  >       Infus.      Cascariilic  ; 

Mist.    Camphora;    aa.    5vj.    ft.    haust. 

fita  tiuiifjue  liora  snmend.    Vin.   Hnbri, 

5VJ.  quotidie.      One  mutton  chop  daily. 

April  .30th. — During  the  last  month  her 
pain  has  been  unmitigated  ;  her  nights  are 
almost  sleepless  ;  general  licalth  mucli  im- 
proved ;    strength    increasing.       Her   hand 


has  been  secured  by  bandage  upon  a  straight 
splint,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  relieve 
that  limb  from  severe  pain  sometimes.  The 
draught  has  been  continued  ;  opiates,  and 
other  sedatives,  have  been  administered  ;  two 
blisters  have  been  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  Her  diet  has  consisted  of  meat, 
bread,  and  wine.  The  chief  seat  of  pain  is 
now  in  the  instep  of  the  left  foot.  It  was 
ordered  that  Aconitine  should  be  applied  to 
the  painful  parts. 

May  7th. — Several  applications  of  the 
Tincture  of  Aconite  have  been  made  to  the 
ankle  and  knee,  with  manifest  relief  to  the 
pain  ;  this  local  a[)plication  was  continued, 
and  she  was  ordered — 

Mist.  Ferri  Comp.  3iss.  ter  die.  Pil. 
Sapon.  Co.  gr.  v.  Ctis  horis. 

21st. — No  decided  or  permanent  relief  en- 
sued from  the  use  of  the  Aconitine  ;  for  the 
last  few  days  she  has  been  taking  Ext.  Bel- 
ladonnae  gr.  ss.,  at  first  every  six  hours,  and 
then  the  same  dose  every  four  hours.  The 
pains  are  greatly  diminished,  and  only  occa- 
sional ;  she  is  regaining  power  over  the  left 
arm  and  leg  ;  her  countenance  is  cheerful ; 
she  sleejjs  well ;  tongue  clean ;  appetite 
good  ;  pulse  84,  soft. 

(The  belladonna  was  discontinued  shortly 
after  this  note,  on  account  of  dimness  of 
vision  but  without  dilatation  of  the  pupils. 
Slie  was  ordered  Quinse-Ferro-Citrat.  gr.  x. 
(jta  quaque  horii,  and  has  gradually  im- 
proved in  health  up  to  this  date,  June  9th, 
when  she  is  up  and  walking  about.) 

Rkmarks. — The  relief  obtained  in  this 
case  of  spasmodic  neuralgia  from  the  use  of 
belladonna  was  most  unexpected  and  grati- 
fying. The  patient's  constitution  had,  it  is 
true,  very  much  improved  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  tonics,  sedatives,  and  a  gene- 
rous diet.  But  the  pain  and  spasms  conti- 
nued during  two  months  of  this  ])lan  of 
treatment,  whereas  there  was  a  marked  and 
progressive  im])rovement  within  a  few  days 
after  the  employment  of  the  belladonna,  and 
no  return  of  the  sjjasm  upon  the  discontinu- 
ance of  that  j)owerful  remedy. 

Case  III. — Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 

left  Eye-hall  without  loss  of  vision,-  sub- 
sefjtient  .similar  affection  of  the  right  eye. 
Death.        Carcinoma    of    the    pituitary 
gland  and  in  each  cavernous  sinus. 
Thomas  Elliston,  set.  4  7,  admitted  March 
."ilst,    ISl.'i.       Stout  made;    face  bloated; 
left  eyelids  closed  ;    pulse  84,  small,  sharp, 
but  soft ;  mouth  apparently  affected  by  mer- 
cury.    Is  a  bricklayer's  clerk  ;  has  generally 
had    good    health    till    within    the   last   five 
months.      Is   of  very    intemperate   liabits; 
had  syphilis  seventeen   years  ago.     Had  a 
sore    throat,    said    to    be    ulcerated,    seven 
months  ago.     In  January  last,  he  noticed 
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that  "  he  saw  double,"  and,  being  alarmed, 
he  became  an  out-patient  at  an  Eye  Infir- 
mary, but  the  affection  of  the  left  eye  has 
increased  gradually  to  thejiresent  state.  He 
has  now  complete  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  left  eye,  and  of  the  levator  palpebrse. 
The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  acts  fully  and 
strongly  when  the  eyelid  is  raised.  The  pu- 
pil is  permanently  dilated.  Vision  in  the 
same  eye  is  impaired,  but  not  lost.  The 
functions  of  the  right  eye  are  not  manifestly 
impaired.     Ordered — 

Ext.  Hyoscyami,  gr.  x.  omni  nocte. 
Haust.  Sennse  C.  p.  r.  n.     Broth  diet. 

April  2.5th. — He  has  continued  without 
any  marked  change  from  day  to  day,  but  ge- 
nerally getting  weaker.  He  complains  of 
pains  across  the  forehead  and  left  temporal 
regions ;  has  but  little  sleep  at  night. 
Bowels  generally  confined ;  pulse  90,  na- 
tural. He  has  been  prevented  from  swal- 
lowing the  pills,  by  the  continuance  of  sore- 
ness of  mouth  and  .salivation.  His  eye  re- 
mains in  the  same  state  as  before.  The  left 
parotid  gland  has  become  much  swelled, 
hard,  and  occasionally  painful.  There  is 
ao  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  por- 
.tio  dura  nerve.     Ordered — 

Leeches  and  poultices  to  be  applied  to 
•the  swollen  parotid.  Vini,  giv.  quo- 
tidie. 

May  13th.— Within  the  last  fortnight  the 
right  eyeball  has  become  gradually  fixed,  or 
nearly  so,  and  ptosis  of  the  corresponding  lid 
has  gradually  come  on.  The  left  eyeball  re- 
mains quite  motionless.  He  complains 
much  of  a  feeling  of  choking,  and  of  pain  in 
the  throat.  He  lies  in  a  drowsy  state,  but 
seems  to  suffermuch;  thesubmasillary  glands 
are  enlarged.  Ordered  occasional  applica- 
tions of  leeches  to  them. 

26th. — He  died  gradually  this  morning, 
having  during  the  last  fortnight  lain  in  a 
torpid  state,  with  both  eyes  always  closed, 
taking  food  when  pressed  ;  not  complain- 
ing of  any  pain,  retaining  his  senses,  his  sight 
particularly,  to  the  last,  so  that  upon  raising 
the  eyelids  he  recognised  persons  and  objects. 
Body  examined  thirty  hours  after  death. 
Temp.  60°. 

Head. — Brain  generally  very  soft,  but 
everywhere  of  healthy  structure.  That  por- 
tion of  the  left  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum 
which  lay  upon  the  cavernous  sinus  was  ad- 
herent to  the  dura  mater  to  the  extent  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  being  torn 
away  shewed  a  reddish  fungous  growth 
partly  upon  the  arachnoid  of  the  brain,  and 
the  remainder  still  upon  the  dura  mater, 
■which  forms  the  outer  wall  of  the  left  caver- 
nous sinus ;  the  growth  was  here  continuous 
with  a  swelling  of  the  third  nerve  on  this 
side,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  situated  at  the 
point   where   the   nerve   pierced   the    dura 


mater.  The  tissue  of  the  brain  to  a  little 
distance  around  the  part  which  adhered, 
was  more  vascular  than  the  rest.  Upon 
carefully  removing  the  dura  mater  covering 
the  left  cavernous  sinus,  a  whitish,  semi- 
opaque,  granular  mass  was  exposed,  which ,  fill- 
ing the  cavity,  bulged  also  from  it  :  this 
mass  (soft  cancer)  was  inseparable  from  the 
pituitary  body,  whose  structure  was  altered 
so  as  to  resemble  that  above  described. 
The  dura  mater  being  removed  to  a  similar 
extent  upon  the  right  side,  there  was  found 
protruding  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Gasserian 
ganglion,  a  growth  like  that  on  the  left  side, 
and  which  was  also  continuous  with  the  pi- 
tuitai-y  body.  The  several  nerves  in  the 
right  cavernous  sinus  were  easily  distin- 
guishable upon  the  tumor,  but  in  the  left 
they  were  wholly  lost  in  the  new  growth, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fibres  of  the 
fifth  nerve  at  the  posterior  part.  The  swell- 
ing of  the  third  nerve  obliterated  the  tract 
of  fibres,  and  merged  into  the  tissue  of  the 
pituitary  body.  Absorption  of  bone  had 
occurred  at  the  base  of  the  jiosterior  clinoid 
processes,  and  the  growth  had  extended  be- 
neath the  dura  mater  as  far  as  the  basilar 
portion  of  the  occipital  bone.  At  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  right  sphenoidal  sinus,  a 
fungous  growth  had  just  penetrated  the 
wall.  The  left  parotid  gland  was  large, 
hard,  tough,  white  in  sections,  with  yellow 
granules  interspersed,  and  yielded  when 
pressed  a  creamy  fluid.  All  the  other  sali- 
vary glands,  together  with  the  thyroid  and 
cervical  absorbent  glands,  were  found  infil- 
trated with  carcinoma.  The  papillte  of  the 
tongue  were  much  enlarged,  and  there  was 
an  extensive  ulceration  of  the  left  side  of  the 
touicue,  the  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  presentcJ  a  whitish  firm  partly  stri- 
ated and  partly  granular  condition. 

Thorax. — Lungs  generally  healthy.  In 
the  right  lung  about  the  base  were  two  or 
three  hard  nodules  about  the  size  of  a  large 
pea,  which  on  section  appeared  opaque, 
white,  of  a  radiated  laminated  aspect,  hard, 
and  on  pressure  giving  issue  to  a  white  pul- 
taceous  substance.  On  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  left  Icng  were  observed  numerous 
dark  patches,  hard  to  the  feel,  which  on  sec- 
tion appeared  chiefly  to  consist  of  hard  no- 
dules rather  larger  than  those  in  the  right 
lung.     Bronchial  glands  healthy. 

Pericardium  presented  signs  of  old  peri- 
carditis. Heart  generally  sound.  The  kid- 
neys presented  signs  of  granular  degenera- 
ration  :  the  abdominal  organs  healthy. 

Rkmarks.  —  The  above  detailed  case 
offers  many  points  of  physiological  and 
practical  interest.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
paralysis,  and  its  limitation  tothenei-ves  en- 
tering the  left  orbit,  with  the  exception  of 
the  optic,   and  subsequently  a  similar  palsy 
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of  the  right  side,  enabled  me  to  predict  to 
you  that  there  was  some  disease  affecting 
each  cavernous  sinus.  It  was  impossible  to 
form  a  more  accurate  diagnosis  at  the  time 
of  the  patient's  admission  :  when  the  salivary 
glands  on  the  left  side  became  enlarged, 
hard,  and  painful,  it  at  once  led  us  to  suspect 
the  development  of  some  malignant  growth 
at  the  base  of  the  cranium.  The  gradual 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  eye,  and 
the  increasing  difficulty  in  deglutition,  indi- 
cated an  extension  of  tliis  morbid  growth 
both  internally  end  externally.  The  aspect 
of  this  patient  was  very  peculiar ;  he  lay 
•with  both  eyelids  closed,  but,  upon  raising 
the  eyelids,  he  saw  different  objects  placed 
directly  before  him,  although  the  expression 
of  the  eyes  was  listless,  inattentive,  and  the 
eyeballs  remained  quite  motionless.  Ano- 
ther symptom  of  interest  was  the  apjiear- 
ance  of  spontaneous  ptyalism  tvrice  during 
the  progress  of  the  case :  this  gave  rise  to 
the  suspicion  of  the  system  having  been  ac- 
cidentally affected  by  mercury,  but  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  inor- 
dinate flow  of  saliva  arose  from  the  stimulus 
of  the  carcinoma  deposited  in  the  salivary 
glands.  The  treatment  consisted  of  local 
depletion,  of  sedatives  combined  with  nu- 
tritious fluid  diet :  latterly  the  iodide  of 
potassium  was  administered,  but  without  any 
expcelation  of  a  favourable  result. 
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MESMERISM  and  the  MESMERISTS. 

NOTES  OF  A  FEW  MORE   TRIALS  WITH   THE 

MESMERISTS  IX  A  SECOND  SEARCH  FOR 

CLAIRVOYANCE. 

Bv  John  Fordes,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Having  heard  much  of  the  feats  of  Adolphe, 
■which  were  said  by  some  to  outdo  even 
those  of  his  brother  Alexis,  and  having  learnt 
that  Dr.  Elliotson  considered  him  a  genuine 
somnambulist,  I  was  once  more  induced  to 
renev.'  my  searcli  fur  clairvoyance,  notwith- 
standing the  inauspicious  results  of  n>y 
former  attempts.  In  setting  about  this 
second  trial,  as  in  my  previous  examina- 
tions, I  determined  to  give  the  mesmerists 
no  just  grounds  of  complaint  against  me, 
■while  I  took  tlie  ordinary  precautions  against 
being  imposed  on  by  imperfect  or  false  evi- 
dence. I  resolved  to  interfere  in  no  way 
with  the  course  of  their  proceedings,  con- 
tenting myself  with  being  a  simple  ob.scrver 
of  what  was  passing,  or,  at  any  rate,  no 
further  an  actor  in  the  scene  than  wa.s  in 
accordance    with   the  wishes,  or,    at   least, 


with  the  full  sanction  of  the  directing  mes- 
meriser.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Vernoa 
to  state,  that  while  expressing  his  full  satis- 
faction with  the  course  I  and  my  friends  took 
at  these  sittings,  he  interposed  no  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  our  proceedings,  and 
aiiorded  us  no  grounds  for  believing  that 
there  existed  any  unfair  collusion  between 
him  and  the  subjects  of  his  mesmeric  manipu- 
lations. He  certainly  seemed  desirous  that 
we  should  ascertain  the  truth;  although,  if 
he  stili  believes  in  the  good  faith  of  his  Lady- 
performer,  after  what  he  witnessed  along 
with  me,  he  must  be  much  more  credulous 
than  becomes  a  philosophical  inquirer. 

In  laying  the  results  of  these  new  trials 
before  the  reader,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
give  a  simple  narrative  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, without  comment ;  I  shall  then 
append  such  special  remarks  as  are  called 
for  by  the  cases,  and  conclude  with  such 
inferences  as  seem  to  flow  naturally  from  the 
premises. 

In  all  the  examinations,  except  those  of 
Friiulein  von  Gbnnern,  I  was  most  kindly 
assisted  by  my  friends.  Mr.  Drewry  Ottley 
was  present  at  every  meeting ;  Professor 
Sharney  at  every  meeting  but  one  ;  Professor 
Reid,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Dr.  Risdon  Bennett, 
Dr.  Wigan,  Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  Newport,  Mr. 
S.  Wells,  were  each  present  at  one  sitting. 

I.  Adolphe. 

Trial  A  (Adolphe). — At  Mr.  Vernon's, 

Duke  Street,  May  1.".,  1845. 

About  a  dozen  persons  were  assembled. 
Previously  to  Adoljihe's  appearance,  a  poor 
woman,  said  to  be  labouring  under  cancer, 
was  mesmerised,  and  si)eedily  fell  into  appa- 
rent sleep.  She  was  left  in  this  state  during 
the  rest  of  the  sitting. 

Then  a  young  girl  was  introduced,  mes- 
merised, and  put  through  the  popular  per- 
formances of  traction,  and  exhibiting  the 
excitement  of  the  phrenological  organs 
(phreno-mesmerism).  This  performance 
was  so  marvellously  perfect,  so  monstrously 
demonstrative  of  the  truth  of  the  two  sciences 
(piirenology  and  mesmerism),  that  it  was 
impossible  to  entertain  a  moment's  doubt 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  piece  of  sheer 
imposture,  unworthy  of  detail. 

Adolj>]ic  was  then  introduced,  mesmerised, 
and  bandaged  (apparitntly  with  care)  by  Mr. 
Ottley,  and  then  set  to  play  ecartc.  This 
he  did  wonderfully  well  for  a  man  who  did 
not  see — rather  badly  for  a  man  who  did. 
lie  also,  while  bandaged,  told  the  names  of 
car<ls  on  having  them  presented  to  Lim — 
sometimes  wrong,  often  right :  and  on 
visiting  cards,  he  sometimes  read  the  printed 
names  partly  or  wholly. 

After  a  little  time,  tiie  bandages  were  re- 
moved, and  Adolphe  proposed  to  clear-nee  in 
the  undoubted  sense,  t.  e.  by  seeing  through 
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opaque  bodies.  Several  sealed  packets  were 
placed  by  me  into  his  hands  ;  but,  after  a 
time,  he  announced  that  he  had  not  the 
power  of  ■vision,  and  did  not  declare  the 
contents  of  any.  A  gentleman  (who  had 
played  at  ecartc  with  him)  then  placed  a 
folded  ]iaper  (not  many  times  folded,  and 
not  sealed)  in  his  hands.  This  he  twisted 
about,  looked  earnestly  at,  placed  to  his 
chest,  mouth,  &c.  and  then,  though  still 
declaring  he  could  not  see,  began  to  an- 
nounce, by  fits  and  starts,  and  with  great 
seeming  carelessness,  some  of  the  letters  of 
the  word  enclosed.  He  first  said  the  word 
contained  two  L's  (llj,  then  the  letters 
"shall,"  then  "  marshall,"  or  something 
like  it.  I  watched  the  paper  while  in  his 
hands,  and  saw  that  he  did  not  unfold  it. 
The  paper  was  then  opened,  an'i  was  found 
to  have  written  on  it  the  word  "  Maachalla." 

Trial  B  (Adolphe). — At  Dr.  Forbes's, 
May  16,  1815. 
On  this  occasion  there  were  twelve  or 
fifteen  persons  present.  Adolphe  was 
thrown  into  the  mesmeric  sleep  (so  called) 
in  a  minute  or  two  by  the  fixed  gaze  of  Mr. 
Vernon.  Soon  after,  his  eyes  were  closely 
bandaged  with  pads  of  cotton  wool  and  three 
silk  handkerchiefs,  by  Mr.  Ottley,  and  ap- 
parently very  eft'ectually.  Some  playing- 
cards  were  then  put  into  his  hands,  given  to 
Mr.  Vernon  by  myself.  Adolphe  twisted 
them  about,  and  felt  them  rapidly  with  his 
lingers — still  keeping  them  within  the  sphere 
of  ordinary  vision.  Some  of  the  cards  he 
named  accurately,  some  inaccurately,  but 
still  approximating  the  truth :  others  he 
entirely  mistook.  He  was  then  ( still 
bandaged)  set  to  play  ecarte.  He  played 
much  more  accurately  than  it  seemed  possi- 
ble for  a  blind  man  to  play — making,  how- 
ever, frequent  gross  mistakes.  He  was 
evidently  dissatisfied  with  his  performance, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Vernon,  and  he  was  therefore 
demesmerised,  and  taken  for  a  short  time 
into  the  otl<er  room  (divided  by  folding- 
doors,  open),  and  again  mesmerised  there. 
He  was  then  brought  back  into  the  room 
where  the  company  was,  and  once  more 
bandaged.  The  same  performances  were 
gone  through,  and  with  more  decided  suc- 
cess, the  mistakes  being  fewer,  and  the  hits 
stronger.  After  a  short  band  at  ecarte,  Mr. 
Vernon  proposed  that  he  should  read  a  book 
(still  bandaged),  and  the  Lancet  journal, 
•which  happened  to  be  on  a  table  near,  was 
placed  before  him,  with  the  title-page  upper- 
most. He  placed  his  hands  rapidly  over 
the  large  title,  and  looked  at  it  earnestly  in 
the  attitude  of  one  reading,  and  then  spelt 
the  words  accurately  "  The  Lancet."  He 
turned  over  a  few  pages  rapidly  until  he 
came  to  the  leading  article  of  the  journal, 
and  again  read  the  large  title  "  The  Lancet." 


Having  thus  succeeded  in  playing  tolerably 
well,  and  having  been  (purposely)  lauded  by 
those  who  stood  near  for  his  complete  suc- 
cess in  reading  the  two  words  mentioned 
("The  Lancet"),  Mr.  V.  then  thought 
Adolphe  in  a  fair  state  for  exhibiting  his 
powers  of  positive  clairvoyance,  and  ac- 
cordingly some  dozen  articles  were  placed 
before  him,  all  carefully  prepared,  and  all 
thoroughly  enclosing  printed  words  (French), 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  ordinary  vision 
to  reach  these.  They  consisted  of  small 
wooden  boxes,  common  blank  envelopes 
(one  within  another,  like  nests  of  boxes), 
and  papers  folded  on  themselves,  so  as  to 
present  some  half  dozen  thicknesses  of  paper 
over  the  words,  all  sealed  or  gummed. 
Adol])he  took  up  some  of  these,  and  handled 
and  twisted  them  about,  placing  them  to  his 
breast  and  mouth,  but  almost  immediately 
declared  that  he  could  not  see  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  great  apparent  (assumed)  sym- 
pathy, and  positive  kindness  and  encourage- 
ment he  received  from  all  around  him,  he 
did  not  even  proceed  so  far  as  to  make  a 
guess.  Mr.  Vernon,  while  admitting  the 
failure,  admitted  also  that  Adolphe  had  had 
perfectly  fair  play,  and  that  he  had  no  obvious 
means  of  accounting  for  his  failure. 

Trial  C  (Adolphe). — At  Mr.  Ottlexfs, 
Maj  19,  1845. 
Several  of  the  same  party  that  had  met 
at  Dr.  Forbes's  again  assembled,  but  fewer, 
there  not  being  more  than  six  or  eight  present 
at  any  time.  After  the  same  proceeding  as 
on  the  former  occasions,  viz.  a  fixed  stare  for 
a  moment  or  so,  Adolphe,  sliowing  first  a 
seeming  drowsy  nid-nodding  state,  suddenly 
let  his  head  fall  back  rather  forcibly  on  the 
top  of  the  back  of  the  arm-chair  in  which  he 
was  seated.  He  was  bandaged  by  Mr. 
Ottley,  assisted  by  Dr.  Sharpey,  and  greater 
care  was  ta';en  in  doing  so  (according  to 
previous  arrangement),  especially  by  bring- 
ing the  cotton  on  to  the  nose,  and  low  down 
by  the  side  of  the  nose.  The  three  bandages 
were  also  very  carefully  apjjlied,  so  that  we 
had  all  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  Adoljihe  to  see  in 
the  natural  manner.  Cards  were  then  taken 
to  him  by  Mr.  Vernon,  and  afterwards  by 
others,  but  he  declared  he  could  see  nothing ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  coaxing.  Sec, 
after  many  attempts  he  still  could  see  nothing. 
After  a  time  he  was  demesmerised,  and 
having  been  allowed  to  rest  some  time,  he 
was  rebandaged  exactly  as  before,  and  with 
tlie  same  result  precisely,  i.  e.  with  total 
incapacity  to  see  anything  brought  to  him. 
After  the  bandages  were  removed,  we  wished 
him  to  see  ivith  his  eyen  what  was  in  the 
room,  but  he  kept  his  lids  partially  closed, 
and  declared  he  could  see  nothing.  With 
Mr.  Vernon's  consent,  I  opened  the  lid  of 
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one  eye  with  my  fingers,  but  still  he  declared 
lie  could  see  nothing. 

He  was  again  demesmerised,  and  it  was 
then  concerted  among  us  that  he  should  be 
purposely  bandaged  badly,  in  order  to  show 
us  if  he  should  then  have  better  clairvoyance. 
But  any  further  proceedings  were  objected 
to  by  Mr.  Vernon,  and  were  not  urged 
by  us. 

Tri.vl  D  (Adolphe). — Ai  Mr.  Vernon's, 
May  24,  1845. 
At  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Ottley's,  on  the 
19th,  on  the  failure  of  Adolphe  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Vernon  that  we  should  meet 
at  his  house  on  Satui-day,  the  21th,  at  half- 
past  2,  and  we  were  invited  to  bring  with  us 
tiie  sealed  packets  which  w'ere  taken  to 
Mr.  Ottley's,  but  not  used. 

On  repairing  to  Duke  .Street  at  the  time 
appointed,  we  found  the  room  almost  filled 
with  j)ersons  to  w'itness  the  performance, 
and  that  in  place  of  being  a  private  sitting, 
as  Tve  expected,  it  was  a  public  one.  How- 
ever, we  took  our  places  near  the  seat  of 
operation,  with  jMr.  Vernon's  sanction. 

Adolphe  was  now  introduced,  and  was 
speedily  stared  into  the  so-called  sleep.  A 
gentleman  present  (Dr.  Wigan)  came  for- 
ward, and  bandaged  his  eyes  badly — so,  at 
least.  Dr.  Sharpey,  Dr.  Reid,  and  myself 
thought — and  I  immediately  stated  our 
opinion  to  Dr.  W.,  warning  him  that  we 
would  not  allow  any  results  to  be  genuine  or 
valid  derived  from  the  bandaging.  Dr.  W. 
however,  considered  the  bandaging  to  be  at 
first  effectual,  but  soon  changed  his  mind  on 
witnessing,  as  he  affirmed,  decided  efforts 
made  by  Adolphe  (both  by  throwing  the 
muscles  of  the  face  into  action,  and  by  touch- 
ing the  bandages  repeatedly  with  his  hands) 
to  change  the  original  adjustment  of  the 
bandages. 

However,  so  bandaged,  and  after  the 
manoeuvres  witnessed  by  Dr.  Wigan,  he 
proceeded  to  play  at  his  usual  gameof  ecartc 
with  a  gentleman  said  to  be  a  good  and 
powerful  mesmeriscr  (Mr.  Thomson,  I  un- 
derstood). A  few  hands  were  played,  and, 
I  believe,  tolerably  well,  but  the  cards  were 
all  thrown  in  the  usual  manner,  v.'ith  their 
faces  upwards,  and  within  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  vision. 

The  bandages  were  then  removed,  and 
Mr.  Vernon  requesttd  tlie  boxes,  sealed 
envelopes,  &c.  to  be  produced,  and  several 
of  them  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Adolphe. 
He  passed  them  re))eated]y,  one  after  ano- 
ther, tlirough  liis  hands,  pressed  them  to  his 
mouth,  &c.  but  rejected  them  all,  one  after 
another,  declaring  that  he  could  not  see  their 
contents.  He,  however,  speedily  gave  the 
preference  to  a  folded  (but  not  thickly 
folded,  and  not  sealed  or  gummed)  jmper, 
jirepared  on  the  spot  by  Dr.  Wigan.     This 


he  kept  long  in  his  hands,  as  if  gazing  in- 
tently on  it,  then  pressed  to  his  mouth,  nose, 
&c.,  and  once  or  twice  very  slightly  unfolded 
it,  but  not  sufficiently  to  expose  the  con- 
tents. After  a  long  and  painful  trial  he 
gave  up  the  attempt,  notwithstanding  Dr. 
Wigan  encouraged  him  by  telling  him  the 
written  words  were  common  French  words 
used  every  day  by  himself.  The  failure  was 
admitted  to  be  complete. 

II. — Mr.  Vernon's  Lady-SomnamluUst. 

On  several  occasions  Mr.  Vernon  had 
told  me  of  the  extraordinary  and  great 
powers  of  this  person,  both  as  to  feats  of 
simple  clairvoyance,  and  as  to  her  capacity 
of  diagnosticating  diseases.  He  named  it  as 
a  peculiarity  of  her  clairvoyance,  that  she 
could  better  read  the  words  that  were  en- 
closed in  opaque  boxes  than  those  which 
were  folded  within  jiaper  envelopes.  He 
spoke  of  her  ability  to  do  this  as  a  common, 
and  notorious  fact  that  could  not  in  any  way 
be  gainsayed  ;  and  although  he  expressed 
himself  as  never  being  certain  that  she 
would  "  see"  on  any  given  occasion,  he 
spoke  of  her  doing  so  at  our  purposed  trial 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  evidently 
looked  forward  to  her  performances  as 
being  likelj'  to  make  up  for  the  failures  of 
Adolphe. 

Of  her  capacity  to  discover  diseases  he 
spoke  more  enthusiastically  still,  and  over 
and  over  again  expressed  an  anxious  desire 
that  1  should  bring  a  jiatient  to  her  on  whom, 
she  might  prove  her  diagnosticating  powers. 

This  person,  whose  name  I  do  not  know, 
is  apparently  between  20  and  30  ;  she  is 
pallid,  with  good  features,  a  widow,  and 
reports  herself  to  have  been  cured  of  a  severe 
local  disease  by  mesmerism. 

Trial  E  (The  1^\m).—At  Mr.  Vernon's, 
May  24,  1845. 
In  order  to  meet  the  alleged  peculiarity  of 
this  person's  ))ovver  of  clairvoyance,  I  came 
prepared  with  closed  boxes.  She  was 
speedily  thrown  into  the  so-called  mesmeric 
sleep,  in  which  she  lay  while  Mr.  Vernon, 
standing  by  her  side,  explained  aloud  to  the 
company  the  peculiarities  of  her  mesmeric 
ninnifestations  as  to  rigidity,  coma,  S:c.  All 
these  she  sjieedily  exhibited,  especially  a  fine 
theatrical  "  cxtiise"  in  the  mode  of  an 
adoring  Madonna,  in  which  Mr.  Vctuou  com- 
pared her  to  Lord  Shrewsbury's  Ecstatlca. 
After  these  various  exhibitions  had  lasted  a 
considerable  time,  she  was  asked  by  Mr.  V. 
if  she  would  try  to  read  in  the  boxes.  On 
her  assenting,  they  were  presented  to  her, 
viz.,  two  small  deal  boxes,  about  three 
inches  in  length  and  half  an  inch  deep,  each 
containing  a  single  printed  word  in  large 
letters.  The  boxes  were  of  thin  materials, 
but  closely  fitted  and  sealed.     A  third  bo.\ 
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(if  it  may  be  so  called),  consisted  of  an  old 
red  morocco  spectacle-case,  with  the  flap 
closed  and  sealed.  This  contained  the  fol- 
lowing; words  in  print,  large  and  distinct, 
and  placed  lengthwise  in  the  case,  "  Con- 
sultation medico-legale  siir  qnelques  siffnes." 
After  examining  them,  she  rejected  the  two 
wooden  boxes,  and  took  possession  of  the 
spectacle-case.  This  she  pressed  to  her 
forehead,  on  the  top  of  her  head,  &c.  with 
apparent  deep  consideration  and  thoughtful- 
ness.  After  a  time,  she  summoned  the 
person  (myself)  who  had  placed  the  words 
in  the  box,  and  who  knew  them,  to  her  side. 
I  went  to  her,  and  her  hand  and  mine  were 
grasped  in  the  niesmeriser's  hand,  while  she 
continued  to  press  the  case  on  her  forehead, 
and  make  (as  it  seemed)  strenuous  efforts  to 
pierce  the  mystery  within.  At  length  she 
began  to  guess  at  letters,  and  to  question 
me  in  that  style  vulgarly  called  "  pumping." 
The  u-ord,  she  said,  had  five  letters,  had  it 
not .'  I  said  there  were  five  letters  in  the 
box,  and  more.  After  a  time  she  said  the 
word  contained  seven  letters ;  then  she  made 
many  assertions  as  to  individual  letters  and 
their  sequences.  These  guesses  were  taken 
down  by  Dr.  Reid,  and  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  Five  letters. 

2.  Seven  letters  altogether. 

3.  The  word  ends  with  an  e. 

4.  There  is  an  s  in  the  word. 

5.  There  is  a  c  next  to  the  e. 

6.  Two  c's  (c  c)  one  at  the  end,  one  near 
the  beginning. 

7.  An  i. 

8.  Thinks  the  word  is  "  science" — at 
least  it  looks  like  "  science." 

9.  She  sees  clearly  c,  c,  s,  c  ;  is  not  quite 
sure  of  the  n,  but  sees  two  upright  strokes. 

All  this  took  up  a  long  time,  probably 
nearly  an  hour.  The  case  was  then  opened, 
and  the  words  produced.  Before  this  was 
done,  however,  she  had  said  repeatedly  that 
if  she  failed  now  she  would  (in  her  mesmeric 
state)  announce  a  day  on  which  she  would 
be  able  to  read  tcilh  certainti/  ;  and  at  last 
she  announced  the  day  to  be  the  21st  of 
June.  She  prescribed  the  nature  of  the  box 
that  was  to  be  seen  through ;  viz.  a  dark- 
coloured  leather-covered  case,  such  as  is  used 
to  contain  jewellery  and  small  portraits  ;  and 
wished  one  word  to  be  inclosed,  not  too 
long,  and  that  only  a  few  friends  should 
attend  the  sitting  along  with  myself. 

Trial  F  (The  Lady).— ^^  Mr.  Vernon's, 
June  21st. 
According  to  the  appointment  propheti- 
cally fixed  at  the  last  sitting,  I  attended  at 
the  house  No.  36,  ^Manchester  Street,  ac- 
companied by  a  fewfriends,  viz.  Drs.  Sharpcy 
and  Risdon  Bennett,  Messrs.  Ottley  and 
Wells.  After  some  delay,  the  lady  was 
thrown  into  the  usual  state,  and,  having  gone 


throuffh  the  various  phases  pre-announced  by 
Mr.  Vernon,  such  as  coma,  rigidity,  extasy, 
&c.,  she  proposed  to  read  the  contents  of  the 
boxes.  Previously  to  her  doing  so,  however, 
Mr.  Vernon  let  us  know,  incidentally  as  it 
were,  that  success  was  not  so  certain  on 
account  of  some  conditions  as  to  previous 
mesmerising  of  the  lady  by  himself  on  a 
certain  diy  not  having  been  strictly  fulfilled. 
But  he  did  not  seem  to  rest  much  on  this 
circumstance,  and  the  lady  proceeded  to  her 
task.  She  requested  the  bo.\  to  be  given  her 
which  contained  the  shortest  word.  This 
was  accordingly  done  by  myself,  who  alone 
knew  the  contents  of  any  of  the  boxes  on 
the  table.  The  box  given  was  one  from, 
which  a  small  portrait  had  been  removed  ;  it 
was  four  inches  square,  and  contained  the 
single  word  "  xo,"  printed  on  white  paper 
in  very  bold  letters,  each  an  inch  in  length. 
After  much  grasping  and  shuffling  about 
the  box,  and  pressing  it  long  on  the  forehead,, 
she  announced  that  the  word  was  one  of  sis. 
letters  ;  and  then,  after  long  intervals,  and 
in  the  usual  guessing,  inquiring — "  pumping" 
— style,  announced  the  letters  first  seen  to 
be — first  e,  then  a,  then  *.  She  was  told, 
upon  repeatedly  expressing  a  desire  to  know 
the  truth,  that  there  was  not  an  e  in  the 
word  ;  and,  after  a  considerable  period, 
having  been  told  that  her  other  guesses  were 
not  more  fortunate,  she  resigned  the  task  as 
far  as  regarded  that  box. 

It  was  proposed  that  she  should  attempt 
a  nother  box  (there  were  five  in  all  on  the 
table),  and  after  being  taken  out  of  the 
room  in  the  so-called  sleep-waking  state  for 
some  time,  and  brought  back  again  and 
freshly  mesmerised,  she  attempted  another 
box  of  the  same  kind,  3  inches  by  2^  in. 
size.  This  box  contained  the  word  "  So- 
cietij,"  printed  in  good  large  capitals  on. 
white  paper.  After  the  usual  manipulations,, 
and  long  pressure  of  the  box  on  the  fore- 
head, and  having  had,  at  her  request,  my 
hand  placed  along  with  her  own  in  the  mes- 
merist's hands,  she  at  last  "  saw"  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  announcing  them  in  the 
following  order,  but  not  asserting  that  this- 
was  their  order  in  the  word — e,  r,  s,  a. 
The  boxes  were  then  unsealed  and  opened 
in  the  presence  of  the  persons  assembled, 
and  the  real  letters  and  words  exhibited. 

Trial  G  (The  Lady).— /wwe  21,  at  Mr^ 
Vernon's  {same  evening  as  the  Trial  F.) 
Mr.  Vernon  having  repeatedly  expressed 
his  wishes  that  I  should  bring  a  patient  to 
this  lady,  to  test  her  diagnostic  powers, 
which  he  spoke  of  as  almost  infallible,  I 
took  with  me  on  this  occasion  a  young  man 
known  to  me  for  years,  and  with  the  state 
of  whose  health  I  was  well  acquainted.  He 
was,  in  fact,  in  very  good  health,  except 
that  he  had  long  laboured  under  enormously 
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f  the  legs.  These 
one  eye  with  mvfin/^it  would  be  very  easy  to 
detect  them  by  pressure  through  the  clothes, 
and,  therefore,  to  guard  against  this,  he  was 
requested  to  wear  trousers  and  long  boots. 
The  somnambulist  proceeded  to  feel  the  pa- 
tient's body  all  over,  passing  slightly  over 
the  lower  extremities,  and  resting  chiefly  on 
the  chest  and  abdomen.  After  a  considera- 
ble time  so  occupied,  she  announced  a  va- 
riety of  affections  and  symjitoms  as  consti- 
tuting his  malady,  such  as  a  weakness  of  sto- 
mach, palpitation,  breathlessness,  great  irri-- 
lability  of  nerves,  &c.  &c.  Fearing  that  it 
might  be  afterwards  alleged  that  the  varicose 
condition  of  the  veins  was  not  a  disease,  I 
requested  her  to  direct  attention  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  telling  her  distinctly, 
vrithout  letting  her  know  that  he  had  no  in- 
teraal  disease, that  hehadalocal  disease  onthe 
surface  of  liis  body.  She,  however,  made  no 
announcement  of  the  actual  affection,  or  of 
any  other  disease  of  the  surface.  Ujion  be- 
ing asked  by  the  mesmeriser  what  would 
cure  the  diseases  she  had  declared  the  patient 
to  be  suffering  from,  she  replied  that  he 
(Mr.  Vernon)  knew  what  would  do  him 
good — viz.  mesmerism.  The  young  man  on 
being  afterwards  questioned  by  Mr.  Vernon 
as  to  his  health,  declared  that  he  had  not 
had  a  headache,  or  been  in  any  way  unwell, 
for  years,  except  from  his  swelled  legs. 

III.  Frdulein  Von  Gcmnei'ii. 
In  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  adver- 
tisements appeared  in  the  public  prints  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  this  lady  in  London, 
and  her  intention  to  examine  and   prescribe 
for  (mesmerically)  patients  either  at  her  own 
or  at  the  patients'  houses  ;  the  fee  to  be  |iaid 
being,  in  the  former  case,  three  guineas,  and 
in  the  latter  six.      In  the  same  advertise- 
ment some  wonderful  cases  were  announced 
as  performed  by  her,   such  as  the   cure  of 
blindness,  insanity,   &e.     Her  brother,  with 
•whom  she  travelled,  and  who  is  her  mesme- 
riser, called   on   me,  and  exi)re.>;Fed  a  strong 
desire  that  I  should  visit  his  sister,  and  wit- 
ness her  powers,  which  he  described  as  in- 
fallible both   in  the  diagnosis  and   treatment 
of   diseases.       On    being   assured    that    the 
sitting  should  be  private,   I  v.aitcd  on    Miss 
Von  G.  at  her  lodgings.     I  found  her  to  be 
an  agreeable  young  damsel  of  some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  of  age.     No  one  was 
present  but  her  brother.     He   informed  me 
that  his  sister  was  jiossesscd  of  the  ordinary 
power  of  common  clairvoyance,  and  had  for- 
merly exhibited  some  wonderful  feats  in  this 
line ;  but  that,  now,  she   preferred  exercis- 
ing her  powers  in  a  more  useful  manner, 
oamely,  in  ascertaining  and  curing  diseases. 
He,  however,  offered  to  mesmerise  her,  and 
said    that   we  must  then   be  content    with 
whatever  she  chose  to  do,  whether  iu  the 


way 

wise. 


of     simple     clairvoyance,    or    other- 


(Trial  H).— Miss  Von  G. 
Mr.  Von  Gcinnern,  in  proceeding  to  mes- 
merise his  sister,  j)laced  her  in   the  recum- 
bent posture  on  a  sofa.      A  few  passes  threw 
her  into  the  so-called  mesmeric  sleep.   After 
a  short  time,  while  still  in   the  recumbent 
posture,    she  began  gesticulating   with    her 
arms,   and  ])ointing    with  her  fingers  in-  a 
very  remarkable   manner ;    she  then  raised 
herself   from    the    sofa,    and    proceeded   to 
execute  a  series  of  most  complex  and  elabo- 
rate, and,   at  the   same   time,   very  graceful 
and  imposing  gesticulations,   with  her  arms 
often   stretched  out  at  full  length,  and  then 
gracefully    retracted,    with    the    fingers  ex- 
panded,   and    slowly    brought  into   contact 
with  different  parts  of  her  own  body,  as  if 
mesmerising  herself.     After  a  time,  she  in- 
cluded my  body  iu  the  sphere  of  her  mani- 
pulations,   pointing   to    and   touching,   and 
grasping  my   head,  chest,  &c.,  in  a  very  ar- 
tistical  fa.shion.      This. done,   she  gradually 
aud  gracefully    retreated   to    the  sofa,   and 
then  poured  forth  her  revelations  iu  a  conti- 
nuous oration  or  discourse,   with  the  eyes 
closed,  and  the  head  waving  in  a  very  thea- 
trical style.     Although  I  had  not  stated  that 
I  was  at  all  out  of  health,   and  although  I 
am  not  aware  that   I   looked  so,  she  seemed 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  such  was  the  case, 
and,  besides  some  less  definite  symptoms, 
she  declared  that  I  kiboured  under  two  for- 
mal diseases,  which   she  named, — the  one  a 
local  affection,    the   other    a   constitutional 
one:  the  latter  at  present   latent,  but  to  be 
speedily   developed,  unless  a  certain  ptisan, 
to  be  prescribed   by  my  fair  physician,  was 
had  recourse  to.     She  also  pronounced  judg- 
ment of  the  actual   and   relative  powers  of 
some  of  my  principal  organs,  and,  on  being 
questioned,  gave  me  some  anatomical,  pa- 
thological,  and  etiological   details  as  to  the 
local  malady  she  attributed  to  me.     She  theu 
said  she  was  fat'.gued,  and  requested  to  be 
awakened. 

The  process  of  awakening  being,  by  her 
own  specification,  Ijy  fire,  "  par  Ic  feu," — 
this  was  carried  into  execution  by  a  lighted 
paper-match  being  waved  before  her  face. 
On  awaking,  she  professed  total  ignorance  of 
what  had  passed  during  her  trance,  and  ex- 
pressed much  apparent  surjjrise  on  being 
told  that  she  had  been  discovering  my  mala- 
dies, and  prescribing  for  them.  With 
respect  to  these  said  maladies,  1  am  thankful 
to  say  that  they  existed  altogether  iii  my  fair 
phy.sician's  imagination.  I  may  also  say 
that  she  was  unfortunate  in  her  judgment  of 
the  strength  of  some  of  the  organs  .she 
named,  their  relative  powers  and  .soundness 
being,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  reverse  of 
her  statement.     Her  anatomy  was  not  more 
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accurate,  being  an  embodying  of  the  vulgar 
notions  of  the  animal  structure. 

(Trial  G).— Miss  Von  G. 

I  visited  the  lady  again  on  the  following 
day.  &he  was  mesmerised  as  before ;  and 
after  going  through  the  same  preparatory 
processes,  she  proceeded  to  unfold  her 
splendid  intentions  towards  my  unworthy 
self,  in  a  continuous  strain  of  eloquent  de- 
clamation, lu  the  first  place,  she  assured 
me  that  all  the  somnambulists  heretofore  seen 
by  me  were  impostors,  and  she  was  the  only 
true  one  I  had  yet  met  with.  She  then 
proceeded  to  say,  after  a  most  flattering 
eulogy  on  my  mental  endowments  —  in 
which,  as  in  my  bodily  jjowers,  she  took  the 
weak  for  the  strong — that,  although  already 
a  great  man,  she  would  make  me  one  of  the 
greatest  of  men,  if  I  followed  her  counsels. 
This  magnifying  was  to  take  place  through 
the  instrumentality  of  certain  medicinal 
plants,  six  in  number,  known  to  her,  but 
unknown  to  all  the  world  besides  ; — which 
jjlants  were  true  panaceas,  being  curative  of 
all  diseasps,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  she 
offered  to  communicate  to  me.  Before, 
however,  this  momentous  revelati(m  was 
made,  and  while  I  was  still  expressing  my 
gratitude  for  its  being  vouchsafed  to  me,  of 
all  mankind,  my  fair  benefactress  declared 
that  slie  was  fatigued,  and  requested  to  be 
forthwith  awakened  once  more  by  fire.  As 
1  paid  no  more  visits  to  the  Friiulein,  I 
know  not  whether  the  revelation  of  the  six 
roots  has  been  made  to  some  more  fortunate 
person  than  myself  ;  but  I  believe  she  is  still 
professing  her  art  in  London. 

One  other  circumstance  respecting  the 
performances  of  this  lady  I  shall  here  state, 
although  I  was  no  further  personally  con- 
cerned in  it  than  being  appealed  to  by  the 
patient's  husband  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  Friiulein.  I  can,  however,  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  statements,  as  they  were 
made  to  me  by  the  physician  consulted  on 
the  occasion.  Tlie  patient,  a  lady  of  rank, 
went  with  her  husband  to  consult  Miss  Von 
Gonnern,  on  account  of  being  in  delicate 
health.  The  lady  was  declared  by  the  fair 
somnambulist  to  be  pregnant,  and  that  the 
placenta  was  placed  in  an  abnormal  position 
— "  too  far  back,"  she  said.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  lady  received  a  written  commu- 
nication from  her  somnambulist,  to  the  effect 
that  she  (Von  Gonnern)  would,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  another  fee,  chav/je  the  malpo- 
sition of  the  placenta,  and  thus  avert  the 
impending  danger  !  These  things  seeming 
rather  alarming,  the  family  physician,  rcy 
informant,  was  consulted,  and  it  turned  out 
that  the  lady  was  not  pregnant  at  all,  the 
catamenia  liaving  made  their  a[)pearance  a 
few  days  afterwards  ! 


Remarks. 

In  taking  the  trouble  to  investigate  these 
cases,  1,  of  course,  wished  to  arrive  at  some 
positive  or  trustworthy  results,  if  such  were 
attainable.  In  such  an  investigation,  I  had 
no  right  to  take  anything  for  granted ;  but 
I  was  prepared,  I  trust,  to  receive  every- 
thing as  true  which  could  be  proved,  or  as 
ptoljable  wl.ich  had  probable  evidence  in  its 
favour, — whether  such  things  were  or  were 
not  in  accordance  with  any  previous  opinions 
I  might  entertain.  So  far,  therefore,  from 
thinking  it  necessary  to  make  an  apology  for 
doubting  or  disbelieving  things  which  the 
mesmerists  with  whom  I  had  to  do  looked 
upon  as  ordinary  matters  of  fact,  I  regarded 
it  as  an  imperative  duty  in  one  honestly 
searching  for  truth,  under  the  circumstances 
in  question,  to  doubt  and  disbelieve  every 
thing  that  was  not  proved,  or  that  had  not, 
at  least,  probable  evidence  to  support  it. 
Where  so  much  imposture  has  prevailed, 
and  still  prevails,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  mesmerists  themselves,  it  would  be 
altogether  unjustifiable  to  receive  as  autho- 
rity any  mere  assertion  of  any  party  con- 
cerned in  such  exhibitions,  or  to  admit  as 
positive  matter  of  fact  whatever  merely  ap- 
peared to  be  so.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Truth, 
if  she  have  fair  play,  will  vindicate  herself  in 
spite  of  theories  or  prejudices;  but  she  has 
no  right  to  expect  more  than  fair  play  here, 
any  more  than  elsewhere. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  would  re- 
mark, in  regard  to  the  three  individuals 
whose  performances  are  above  described, 
that  there  existed  not  only  no  proof,  but  no 
probable  evidence,  that  they  were  really  in 
a  mesmerised  condition  at  all, — in  other 
words,  that  they  only  pretended  to  be  so, 
and  were,  consequently,  impostors.  The 
whole  of  their  proceedings  and  demeanour, 
after  rousing  themselves  from  the  short  seem- 
ing slumber,  were  exactly  those  of  a  person 
awake  (with  tlie  exception  of  the  eyes  being 
more  or  less  closed),  or  were,  at  least,  such 
as  any  person  could  assume.  And ,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  judgment,  and  that  of  the 
friends  present  with  me,  the  proceedings 
were  much  more  like  those  of  persons  in  the 
normal  state  shammiiKj ,  than  like  those  of 
persons  in  a  simply  morbid  or  anormal  con- 
dition of  the  mind  and  body.  And  I  now  learn 
from  the  mesnierisers  themselves  (and  from 
Dr.  Engleduehimselfamcngothers)  thatthere 
really  exists  no  text  of  the  mesmeric  state, 
at  least  no  test  that  can  be  made  available  for 
those  who  doubt,  and  who  require  some- 
thing like  ijositfve  evidence  before  they  admit 
as  truth  things  mosf  extraordinary  in  thena- 
selves,  and  at  variance  with  all  previous  ex- 
perience. Conclusions  deduced  from  the 
mere  phenomena  or  appearances,  in  such 
cases,  rest  altogether  on  an  assumption  which 
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ye  have  no  right  to  grant — viz.  that  the 
somnambulists  are  honest,  and  not  shamming. 
Mr.  Vernon  says,  he  does  not  think  that 
>ne  in  ten  shows  insensibility  of  the  pupil  to 
ight.  In  this  state  of  things  the  only  test 
)f  the  reality  of  the  state  would  seem  to  be, 
;he  performance  of  some  acts  by  the  alleged 
ionmambulists  which  it  is  hnpoasil/le  for 
jersons  not  in  this  state  to  perform ;  c.  g. 
;he  act  of  clairvoyance  in  some  of  its 
Forms :  and  I  think  it  will  hardly  be  doubted 
by  any  impartial  person,  who  reads  the  whole 
af  the  present  paper,  that  in  the  trials  above 
lescribed  no  such  test  was  supplied. 

2.  The  only  occurrence  reported  in  these 
trials  that  bore  even  the  semblance  of  an 
approach  towards  clairvoyance,  is  that  no- 
ticed in  the  first  exhibition  of  Adolphe 
^Trial  A),  where  the  word  ^^  Maschalld" 
was  apparently  read  or  nearly  read  by  him 
while  in  the  state  of  so-called  somnambu- 
lism. But  I  reject  tliis  as  affording  any 
thing  like  evidence  of  true  clairvoyance,  on 
the  two  following  grounds  : — First,  because 
we  had  no  proof  that  there  was  not  collu- 
sion between  the  somnambulist  and  some 
party  acquainted  with  tlie  contents  of  the 
paper ;  and  secondly,  admitting  that  tliere 
was  no  sucii  collusion,  because  there  exists 
no  evidence  that  the  word  could  not  be  read 
through  the  paper  by  ordinary  vision. 

The  first  of  these  arguments  is,  of  course, 
only  valid  to  myself,  or  others  similarly 
circumstanced.  Jt  would  be  altogether  in- 
valid to  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the 
word,  and  presented  the  paper,  and  on 
whose  fairness  I  beg  here  distinctly  to  state 
that  I  throw  no  imputation.  I  merely  as- 
sert, that  to  render  such  evidence  of  any 
value,  collusion  must  have  been  proved  to 
be  impossible;  and,  as  this  was  not  so 
proved  to  me,  or  to  my  friends,  we  are 
authorised  in  rejecting  the  testimony. 

3.  But  the  validity  of  the  second  argu- 
ment must  be  admitted  by  all.  I  examined 
the  paper  on  v;hich  "  Mcinclialla,"  was  writ- 
ten, and  I  assert  that  the  folds  of  paper  inter- 
posed between  tlic  word  and  the  eye  did  not 
seem  to  me  more  numerous,  nor  the  pajjfer 
thicker,  than  in  some  other  instances  in 
which  ordinary  vision  sufficed  to  read  words 
similarly  enclosed.  As  this  is  an  important 
fact  in  relation  to  the  general  subject  of 
clairvoyance,  as  practised  by  exhibiting  som- 
nambulists, I  will  mention  the  circumstance 
which  first  called  my  attention  to  it. 

In  one  of  the  public  cxliibitions  of 
Adolphe,  at  which  I  was  not  ))resent,  Mr. 
Ottley  presented  to  him  a  sealed  envelope 
enclosing  several  sheets  of  pajier,  in  the  in- 
terior one  of  which  the  word  "  Toulon" 
was  written.  After  invch  assistance  from 
Mr.  Ottley  (so  much,  indeed,  as  to  reduce, 
in  my  judgment,  the  whole  process — even  if 


the  envelope  had  been  altogether  opaque — 
to,  at  most,  a  clever  guess)  the  som- 
nambulist announced  the  word  to  be, 
what  it  was, — "Toulon."  Mr.  Ottley 
showed  me  the  identical  paper  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  On  examining  it,  I  not  only 
could  not  read  the  word  enclosed,  but  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  ordinary  vision  to  do  so.  I,  how- 
ever, (as  I  then  told  Mr.  Ottley),  could  not 
admit,  even  if  it  had  proved  true  that  ordi- 
nary vision  could  not  decipher  the  word, 
after  the  great  assistance  given  by  him  to 
Adolphe,  that  the  deciphering  the  word  by 
him  was  any  proof  of  clairvoyance.  But  all 
difficulty  of  explanation  was  soon  removed 
by  the  fact,  that  ordinary  vision  could  and 
did  read  this  very  word  within  its  enve- 
lope !  A  lady,  to  whom  the  paper  was 
shown,  deciphered  the  word  at  once,  without 
mesmerism,  or  any  other  power  than  her 
natural  eyesight.  This  was  done  by  hold- 
ing the  paper  in  a  particular  manner  so  that 
the  light  fell  obliquely  on  the  under  surface, 
and  was  reflected  through  it  upwards  to  the 
eye.  And  this  lady  succeeded  in  thus  read- 
ing, through  equally  numerous  folds  of  pa- 
per, words  written  in  much  smaller  charac- 
ter than  this  word  Toulon.  Since  Mr.  Ott- 
ley accjuainted  me  with  this  fact,  I  have 
tried  the  experiment  myself,  and  find  that, 
in  this  manner,  I  and  others  can  read  very 
well  through  four  or  five  folds  of  letter-paper 
of  medium  thickness ;  that  is,  with  three 
folds  in  front  and  two  behind. 

In  the  only  two  other  instances  within  my 
own  knowledge,  besides  this  of  "  Toulon," 
in  which  any  approach  to  accuracy  of  read- 
ing was  made  (once  by  Alexis,  once  by 
Adolphe),  the  folds  of  paper  were  not  more 
than  four  or  five ;  while  I  can  testify  from 
observation  that  coverings  vastly  thinner 
have  been  and  are  supposed  to  be  sufficient 
to  preclude  all  chance  of  ordiuary  vision. 
On  one  occasion,  I  saw  a  paper  handed  up 
to  Adolphe,  which  was  folded  on  itself  once 
only,  so  that  there  was  only  a  single  thick- 
ness of  paper  between  the  written  word  and 
the  eye,  and  yet  the  gentleman  presenting 
it,  I  verily  believe,  thought  he  was  assisting 
at  a  legitimate  experiment !  This  fact  suffi- 
ciently shows  the  utter  unfitness  of  some 
persons  to  conduct  any  sort  of  investigation, 
well  illustrates  the  kind  of  jiroof  that  passes 
at  mesmeric  exhibitions,  and  justifies  the 
scepticism  of  those  who  refuse  to  admit  all 
testimony  authenticated  only  by  evidence  of 
this  sort. 

This  deci))hering  of  the  word  "  Toulon" 
was  regarded  at  the  time  by  the  major  part 
of  the  company  present  as  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  clairvoyance,  and  has 
been,  and  1  doubt  not  still  is,  triumphantly 
advanced  by  Mr.  Vernon  as  such. 
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Since  I  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
the  sufficiency  of  ordinary  vision  to  read 
through  a  greater  thickness  of  paper  than  I 
was  before  aware  of,  I  have  recalled  to  my 
recollection  several  particulars  of  the  conduct 
of  the  somniimbulists  which  appear  to  have 
relation  to  this  fact.  The  position  in  which 
they  placed  the  papers  to  be  read  was  very 
frequently  that  which  is  found  to  be  the  best 
for  transmitting  the  light  through  them — 
viz.  an  oblique  position  in  relation  to  the 
eye.  It  was  also  observed  in  the  case  of 
both  the  brothers,  Alexis  and  Adolphe,  that 
■when  the  choice  was  left  to  themselves,  they 
always  selected  folded  papers  in  preference 
to  closed  boxes  ;  and  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion I  remembered  that  they  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  the  papers  that  were  thinnest,  or 
had  the  fewest  folds. 

4.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  the  mesme- 
rists to  admit,  that  the  class  of  cases  now 
under  consideration  may  allow  of  an  expla- 
nation more  favourable  to  their  views  than 
that  just  given,  although  coming  far  short  of 
their  general  pretensions.  We  may  allow, 
for  instance,  the  possibility,  at  least, — we 
may  even  admit  the  probability, — of  a  person 
in  a  mesmerised  state  (admitting  the  reality 
of  this)  having  his  sense  of  vision  so  sharp- 
ened as  to  enable  him  to  see  through  a 
translucent  medium  which  was  impervious 
to  ordinary  vision.  Such  a  thing  would  be 
explicable  on  the  principles  of  ordinary  sci- 
ence :  it  is  a  thing,  however,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  alleged  fact  of  such  persons 
seeing  through  thick  boxes,  or  other  bodies  | 
entirely  opaque.  The  first,  as  I  have  said,  ! 
might  be  admitted  as  very  possible,  if  not  I 
very  probable  ;  the  latter  seems  altogether 
impossible,  according  to  the  actual  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  physiology  and 
of  physics.  The  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned, however,  throw  great  doubt  on  the 
theory  that,  in  the  cases  where  somnambu- 
lists have  succeeded  in  deciphering  words,  or 
portions  of  words,  within  folded  papers — 
and  they  have  apparently  succeeded  in  doing 
so  in  some  cases — they  succeeded  through 
an  exaltation  of  the  power  of  ordinary  vision  : 
that  they  have  ever  succeeded  in  reading 
through  an  opaque  medium  or  a  thick  box, 
is  yet  to.  be  proved  ;  and  I  believe  cannot 
be  proved. 

5.  All  the  performances  of  Adolphe  with 
his  eyes  bandaged,  and  all  his  feats  with 
cards,  are  utterly  valueless,  as  proofs  of 
clairvoyance-  Indeed,  I  always  regarded 
the  card-playing  exhibitions  of  him  and  his 
brother  Alexis,  so  inadmissible  as  evidence, 
that  I  tolerated  them  merely  to  avoid  the 
chance,  or  excuse,  of  giving  offence  to  the 
mesmeriser,  or  discouraging  the  mesmerised. 
The  facility  of  "  playing  tricks"  afforded  by 
cards — the  staple  of  the  vulgar  conjuror — 
famished  sufficient  excuse  for  rejecting  all 


evidence  derived  from  them.  But,  even  if  the 
feats  at  cards  were  admissible  as  evidence, 
we  have  other  sufficient  reasons  for  utterly 
rejecting  all  peri'ormances  with  the  eyes 
bandaged,  as  proof  of  clairvoyance. 

It  is  well  known  to  be  extremely  difficult 
so  to  bandage  the  eyes  as  to  prevent  all 
vision  downwards  by  the  side  of  the  nose, 
frte  scope  being  left  (as  must  always  be  the 
case)  to  the  action  of  the  eyelids  and  mus- 
cles of  the  face  to  disturb  the  padding  and 
bandaging.  This  fact  h-as  been  proved,  over 
and  over  again,  in  individuals  bandaged  as 
closely  as  the  professed  somnambulists 
usually  are.  It  no  doubt  may  be  possible 
so  to  bandage  as  to  make  sight  impossible. 
It  is  believed  that  this  was  the  case  in  Trial 
(C)  of  Adolphe  ;  and  the  result  was  the  total 
absence  of  anything  like  clairvoyance.  And 
many  things  occurred  in  the  cases  both  of 
Alexis  and  Adolphe  which  render  it  ex- 
tremely probable — to  say  the  least — that  in 
all  the  instances  in  which  they  saw  while 
bandaged,  they  saw  with  the  eyes,  by  ordi- 
nary vision,  from  underneath,  not  through, 
their  bandages.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  grounds  on  which  this  belief  is 
founded  : — 

a.  It  was  always  observable  that  both 
these  young  men  made  use  of  certain  ma- 
noeuvres calculated  to  prevent  effective  ban- 
daging, in  the  first  instance  ;  or  afterwards  to 
disturb  it,  if  it  had  been  made  effective.  In' 
the  case  of  Adolphe,  it  was  noticed,  at  every 
sitting,  that,  while  the  bandage  v/as  being 
placed  across  his  eyes  and  head,  he  invaria- 
bly, before  the  knot  was  tied,  or  the  ban-- 
dage  drawn  tight,  put  up  his  hands,  one  on- 
each  side,  and  pressed  the  bandage  against 
the  temples,  and  kept  them  there  until  the- 
knot  v;as  tied.  The  effect  of  this  manoeu- 
vre, whether  intended  to  be  so  or  not,  cer- 
tainly v:as,  to  keep  the  bandage  from  being 
drawn  tight,  as  the  portion  anterior  to  the 
temples,  where  the  fingers  were  pressed, 
would  be  unaffected  by  any  tightening  pos- 
terior to  the  points  pressed  on.  Of  course, 
such  a  proceeding  would  give  facility  to  the 
somnambulist  to  modify  the  position  of  the 
bandages  and  cotton,  in  such  wise  as  to  af- 
ford a  better  chance  of  seeing  with  the  eyes 
from  underneath  the  bandage.  I  was  the 
more  struck  with  this  manoeuvre,  in  the  case 
of  Adolphe,  because  it  was  invariably  made 
use  of  also  by  Alexis.  Both  the  brothers 
likewise  executed  it  in  a  very  quiet  but  open 
and  unsuspicious  manner,  as  if  it  were  a 
natural  impulse  to  relieve  the  uneasiness  of 
pressure.  It  might  be  so  indeed,  but  the 
invariableness  of  its  performance,  and  its 
being  invariably  performed  in  the  same 
manner  by  both  brothers,  and  the  obvious 
utility  of  the  thing,  on  the  theory  of  imposi- 
tion, all  gave  it  a  considerable  degree  of  im- 
portance in  such  £in  investigation.     It  was 
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Tvith  this  impression  on  our  minds  that  it 
■was  predetera-.ined  at  the  sitting  at  Mr. 
Ottley's  (C)  to  counteract  its  influence,  if 
real,  by  superior  care  in  performing  the 
bandaging.  And  the  result  obtained,  cer- 
tainly strengthened  greatly  the  probability 
of  our  theory,  since,  on  this  occasion,  and 
on  this  occasion  only,  no  visional  manifes- 
tations occurred  !  At  the  subsequent  sit- 
ing (D)  the  bandaging  was  performed,  as 
stated,  by  a  difi'erent  hand,  not  aware  of  our 
theory  :  the  temple-pressing  mauosuvre 
■which  we  were  all  lookiug  for  took  jilace 
precisely  as  before,  and  Adolphe  played 
ccai  te  beautifully  ! 

h.  In  addition  to  this  imperfect  bandag- 
ing, in  the  f  rst  instance,  it  was  custouiary 
for  Adolphe  and  Ale.\is  subsequently  to  dis- 
turb the  bandages  by  now  and  then  touching 
them  with  the  hands  ;  and  they  were  also 
seen,  at  times,  to  make  marked  efforts  with 
the  facial  muscles,  ats  if  to  alter  the  state  of 
the  bandages.  This  might  or  might  not 
have  been  so  ; — but,  at  any  rate,  the  thing, 
to  say  the  least,  is  very  suspicious,  and  tends 
to  vitiate  the  experiment. 

•c.  On  the  occasions  where  the  perform- 
ances were  unsatisfactory,  it  was  the  cus- 
tomfor  Mr.  Vernon  todemesmerise  Adolphe, 
and  have  him  re-bandaged.  This  ])lan,  of 
course,  gave  the  chance  of  less  eflective  ban- 
daging*, and  the  result  sometimes  was,  thnt 
Adolphe  saw  much  better  on  the  second 
than  on  the  first  attempt :  where  effective 
bandaging  was  adopted  on  the  second  time 
(as  in  C)  the  result  was  equally  inauspicious 
as  before.  At  Mr.  Ottley's  we  had  planned 
a  little  stratagem  which  might  have  thrown 
more  liglit  on  this  point,  if  it  had  been  car- 
ried into  efl'ect.  We  proposed  that  Adolphe, 
on  being  demesmerised  the  second  time, 
shonld,  on  the  third  occasion,  be  bandaged 
badly  on  purpose:  aiiticipating  the  likeli- 
hood of  good  sight  and  cajiital  performance 
being  the  result :  but  Mr.  Vernon  objected 
to  the  repetition  of  the  trial,  and  we  did  not 
press  it. 

6.  In  all  tlie  performances  with  the  cards 
it  was  ronarkable  that  the  objects  "  seen" 
were  in  the  line  of  vision  from,  vnder  the 
Iov;er  cjUjo  of  the  bandage,  and  not  in  the 
line  direct  from  the  eyes  through  the  ban- 
dage ;  and  no  objects  were  ever  "  seen"  be- 
yond or  out  of  the  first-named  sphere  of 
virion.     The  inference  from  this  is  obvious. 

7.  The  great  discrcjjancy  among  mesme- 
rists, as  to  the  cajiacity  of  their  somnambu- 
lists to  hold  coiiiniunion  with  j)ersons 
not  en  rapport  with  them,  or  to  receive 
external  impressions  on  the  Benses,  i§  in  it- 
self a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one 
iiota  little  suspicious.     I  only  notice  it  here, 

*  It  pave,  nlBo,  of  course,  the  cliunce  of  more 
effective  baiidiigint^. 


however,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
reality  or  non- reality  of  the  somnambulistic 
state  in  the  case  of  the  individuals  concerned 
in  the  above-mentioned  trials.  In  the  in- 
stances of  Adolphe,  Alexis,  and  Von  Gon- 
nern,  the  mesnierisers  admitted  that  the 
sense  of  hearing  was  open  to  any  speaker 
whether  in  relation  with  them  or  not.  la 
the  case  of  one  of  Mr.  Brookes'  somnambu- 
lists, whom  1  saw,  Mr.  Brookes  maintained 
that  she  was  altogether  unconscious  of  what 
was  said  around  her,  in  the  loudest  tone  ; 
and  when  any  of  the  party  wished  verbally 
to  communicate  directly  with  her,  Mr.  B. 
dentcsmcrmed  one  car  for  the  purpose  !  This 
he  condescended  to  do  for  me,  and  the  lady 
then  heard  excellently  well  everything  I  said, 
though  previously  she  would  hear  nothing  ! 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Vernon's  lady-somnam- 
bulist, (Trial  E)  Mr.  V.  assured  us  that  she 
was,  in  her  mesmeric  state,  quite  insensible 
to  all  that  was  said  around  her,  and  per- 
mitted us  to  speak  aloud  close  by  her  while 
she  was  striving  to  read  in  my  bo.xes. 
However,  we  had  positive  j)roof  in  tliis  case 
that  Mr.  Vernon,  to  say  the  least,  was  mis- 
taken, as,  when  she  was  off  her  guard,  I  re- 
jieatedly  asked  her  questions,  or  made  ob- 
servations  to  her,  to  which  she  distinctly 
and  correctly  replied  !  This  little  stratagem 
was  purposely  contrived  to  test  the  reality  of 
the  alleged  insensibility  ;  and  the  satisfactory 
results  were  repeatedly  witnessed  by  Or. 
Sharpey,  as  well  as  myself. 

8.  It  will  not  escape  the  observation  of 
the  readers  of  the  preceding  narrative,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Trials  E,  F,  G,  and  H,  that 
of  the  failures  exhibited  and  mistakes  com- 
mitted by  the  professing  seers,  several  were 
i){  a  2>ositive  kind,  and  therefore  inc:i])able  of 
being  explained  away  by  the  favourite  argu- 
ment of  the  mesmerii-ls — "that  the  power 
was  not  on  the  somnambulist  at  the  time, 
and  that  a  negative  jjroves  nothing."  This 
argument  must,  no  doubt,  be  admitted  as 
valid  in  cases  of  simple  non- success,  where 
the  results  are  null ;  but  it  is  altogether  in- 
applicable to  the  positive  and  most  glaring 
m'.'.tters  of  fact,  committed  by  these  jieople. 

The  niisspelling  of  a  word,  or  the  only 
partial  reading  of  it, — or  the  mistake  of  one 
letter  for  another,  or  indeed  any  little  error 
of  this  kind,  would  not  be  considered  by  a 
fair  judge  as  seriously,  if,  at  all,  detracting 
from  the  strength  of  the  evidence  ;  but  when 
we  see  such  blunders  committed  as  in  Trial 
F,  where  a  word  of  two  letters,  each  an  inch 
square,  was  "  seen"  to  be  coinposi'd  of  six, 
and  entirely  different  letters  sulistituted  for 
those  actually  present,  we  cannot  explain 
the  circumstance  by  any  conceivable  j)rocess, 
not  inculpating  the  honesty  and  good  faith 
of  the  ])arty.  In  like  manner,  when  ■we 
find,  as  in  the  Trials  F,  G,  aud  H,  the  most 
obvious  diseases  overlooked,  and  others  at- 
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trrbuted  which  have  no  existence,  we  cannot 
avoid  coming  to  the  same  conclusion. 

9.  Tlie  impositions  attempted  by  Miss 
Von  Gonnern,  in  reference  to  her  panaceas, 
are  so  monstrous,  and  so  palpable,  as  to 
speak  for  themselves.  The  wonder  is,  that 
she  could  ever  have  expected  to  find  any  one 
safficiently  credulous  to  believe  her;  and 
yet  she  must  have  expected  this.  I  presume 
that  if  she  had  encountered  such  a  dupe,  her 
brother  would  have  taken  good  care  that  the 
important  revelation  should  not  be  com- 
pleted without  a  "consideration"  on  the 
part  of  the  fortunate  recipient. 

The  following  general  conclusions  seem 
deducible  from  all  that  precedes,  and  will 
not,  I  think,  be  questioned  by  any  impartial 
judge  :— 

I.  That  some  of  the  exhibitions  above  de- 
scribed bear  the  open  and  unmistakable  im- 
pression of  imposture. 

II.  That  in  all  the  cases,  as  in  that  of 
Alexis  formerly  published,  wherever  there 
resulted  any  positive  success,  the  fact  can  be 
accounted  for  on  ordinary  principles,  without 
the  aid  of  mesmerism. 

III.  That  all  the  instances  of  success  oc- 
curred where  there  was,  at  least,  a  possibi- 
lity of  succeeding,  by  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  the  senses  in  their  normal  state. 

IV.  That  where  care  was  taken  to  render 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  senses  impos- 
sible, failure  invariably  resulted. 

V.  That  the  Trials  failed  utterly  in  prov- 
ing the  possession  of  CLAiRVOTANCEby  any 
of  the  parties  submitted  to  examination. 

VI.  That  no  proof  was  afforded  that  these 
parties  were  realty  in  any  special  abnormal 
condition,  such  as  is  known  by  the  name  of 
somnambulism. 

VII.  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
adduced  renders  it  extremely  probable  that 
the  apparent  abnormal  condition  was  feigned, 
and  that  these  persons  were,  consequently, 
Impostors. 


SURGEONS  AT  AGINCOURT. 

Mr.  Nkh.  Colnet,  Phisitian,  w''^  3  Archers. 
See  his  acreement  with  the  King  dated  29 
April,  1415.  Frrdera,  Tome  ix. 
Thomas  Morestede, )    <>  i' each  with) 

and  I    ^"^  ]    9  more    ;-20 

Wllm.  Bradwardyn)    °  (  Surgeons] 

See  Morestrede's  asn^eement  with  the  Kin?,  in 
which  he  is  styled  Kin-^'s  Surgeon,  to  attend 
himself,  and  to  provide  lifreen  persons,  of  whom 
three  were  to  be  Archers,  and  the  others 
"horames  de  son  meatier,"  dated  29  April,  1415, 
Feedera,  Tome  ix.  In  p.  252  of  the  same  volume, 
are  two  petitions  from  liim,  prayiii!;  to  he  allowed 
money  to  provide  necessaries  for  his  office,  and  a 
proper  number  of  persons  and  carriages.  The 
Kin?  granted  him  xij  persons  ar.d  "  I  chariot  and 
deuz  somers."  15  .May,  1415.  From  unpublished 
Collections  for  Rymer's  Feedera,  Sloaite  MsS. 
StOO.— .\7c/(o/a«'»  'History  of  the  Battle  of  Agiii- 
court. 


PRACTICAL  OBSEIIVATIOXS 

ON  THE 

VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  DYSPEPSIA. 

By  Robert  Dick,  M.D. 

Author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  "  Derangements, 
Primary  and  Rpflc-x,  of  the  Organs  of  Diges- 
tion,witIi  an  Addition,"  "Treatise  on  Diet,"&c. 

[Continued  from  p.  279*.] 

Our  persuasion  of  the  existence  of 
several  of  the  lesions  constituting  dys- 
pepsia, are  founded  on  inference  rather 
than  direct  ob-ervation.  Thus  cases 
present  themselves  of  persons  in  whom 
muscular  power  and  the  process  of 
sanguification  are  both  impaired.  They 
are  languid,  pale,  complain  of  cold  feet, 
&c.  The  lips,  conjunctiva,  tongue, 
fauces,  present  an  exsanguine  appear- 
ance ;  but  the  tongue  is  clean,  and 
there  is  no  ill  taste  in  the  mouth,  and 
\Vj  ill-odoured  eructations.  When  by 
such  p;itients  a  sensation  of  weight 
and  liardiiess  in  the  stomach  is  com- 
plained of,  wiili  a  want  of  appetite  and 
flatulence,  we  infer  that  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach  share  the  anicmic  and  atonic 
condition  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
body  within  reach  of  observation  are. 
We  conclude  that  the  intestines  are  in 
the  same  state  as  the  stomach ;  that, 
thioughout,  the  secretions  want  spissi- 
tude  and  copiousness  ;  that  the  biliary 
secretion  is  deficient  in  quantity,  inert 
in  quality;  and,  acting  on  these  infe- 
rences, we  seek  to  promote  sanguifica- 
tion and  energy  andsufficiency  of  secre- 
tion, by  iron,  "the  vegetable  bitters,  mi- 
neral acids,  &c.  Pills,  or  infusions  of 
taraxacum  and  gentian,  combined 
with  sulphate  of  iron ;  quinine,  and 
sulphate  of  zinc ;  the  infusions  of 
quassia,  caluraba,  simaruba,  and  in 
cases  requiring  more  stimulant   mea- 

*  To  the  following  mistake  of  the  printer,  af- 
fecting- as  it  does  the  whole  sense  of  a  passage  of 
considerable  importance  in  my  last  paper,  1  am 
anxious  to  call  the  reader's  attention  here,  in- 
stea<l  of  among  the  errata,  where  it  might  be 
overlooked.  In  my  last  paper  (Meo.  Gazette, 
p.  273)  it  is  stated,  "  Dr.  Paris  supposes  this  ex- 
cess to  indicate  a  failure  in  the  excreting  action 
of  the  skin,  by  which  a  proportion  of  this  acid 
should  pass."  In  the  MS.  it  waa  as  follows, 
and  should  have  been  printed  :  "  Dr.  I'aris  sup- 
poses that  turbid  urine  may  be  also  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  spurious  chyle,  separated  by  the 
kidney  fiom  tlie  circulation.  Uric  acid,  in  ex- 
cess, gives  a  reddish  brown  tint  to  Uie  urine 
(thoush  this  hue  is  in  partowingmerely  tocoloor- 
ins  matter),  and  Ur.  Philipsnpposes  this  excess  to 
indicate  a  failure  in  the  excretinz  power  of  the 
skin,  by  which  a  proportion  of  the  acid  should 
pass." 
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sures,  the  infusion  and  tincture  of  cus- 
paria,  will  be  found  useful.  With  all 
of  these,  the  powder  or  wine  of  ipe- 
cacuan  may  be  advantageously  com- 
bined, as,  in  small  doses,  it  peculiarly 
promotes  the  secretions  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  In  this  respect  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely safe  and  valunble  agent.  If 
the  diet  has  been  large  and  slo])py,  it 
must  be  reduced ;  farinaceous  and  fibri- 
nous food  must  be  substituted ;  vegeta- 
bles must  be  abstained  from  ;  spices, 
curry,  ginger,  must  be  used.  It  may 
be  necessar}'  to  order  wine  in  addi- 
tion; and  if  the  patient  is  a  young 
unmarried  woman,  (as  frequently  hap- 
dens),  frictions  of  the  spine  and  ab- 
domen with  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid, 
camphor  and  alcohol,  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage. The  bowels  must  be  regu- 
lated by  anti-prandial  and  night-pills 
of  aloes,  gentian  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

In  such  cases,  great  advantage  may 
be  derived  from  angelica,  artcmisia 
absinthium  and  camomile. 

A  state,  just  the  reverse  of  the  one 
now  described,  sometimes  presents  it- 
self. This  consists  in  a  hyperrcmic 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
It  is,  of  course,  identical  with  the 
gastric  "  hypercmie"  of  Andral,  and 
with  the  abdominal  plethora  of  several 
German  writers,  and  when  associated, as 
it  often  is,  with  irritation  or  sub-in- 
flammation, constitutes  the  "  gastrite" 
of  Broussais.  It  is  characterised  by 
redness  and  fulness,  sometimes  by 
55oreness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue  and  fauces.  Owing  to  this 
condition  of  the  membrane,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  constriction  or  narrowing 
of  the  ocsophngus,  which,  as  well  as 
the  tenacious  mucus  secreted  dur- 
ing the  affection,  render  deglutition 
somewhat  difficult.  The  stomach  feels 
as  if  diminished  in  capacity;  the  ordi- 
nary volume  of  aliincntseems  to  o])press 
it:  the  ])aticnt  attributes  the  feeling 
of  di>;tension  to  flatulence.  When  cold 
fluids  are  swallowed,  their  sudden 
cooling  efTect  on  tlie  heated  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  is  remarked 
by  the  jjalient,  which  in  health  docs 
not  happen.  That  the  condition,  now 
noticed,  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fauces,  a-sophagus,  and  stomach, 
extends  along  the  whole  intestinal 
cinal,  is  often  m;ide  evident  by  the  fol- 
lowing Kym]itoms.  Tlie  patient  com- 
j)lains  of  a  general  fulness  of  the  ab- 


domen, analogous  to  that  produced  by 
flatus ;  but  while  distension  from 
the  latter  is  from  time  to  time 
got  rid  of,  with  its  cause,  the  fulness 
due  to  abdominal  plethora  is  perma- 
nent. In  addition  to  this,  the  anus  is 
often  tumid ;  the  mucous  membrane 
protrudes,  and  haemorrhage  or  cxuda- 
dation  of  blood  from  its  everted  surface 
takes  place,  particularlj'  at  or  after  a 
stool. 

This  state  of  the  mucous  membrane 
has  various  ill  effects.  It  interferes  at 
once  with  the  secreting  and  absorbent 
actions  of  that  membrane,  and  it  is 
very  apt  lo  pass  into  a  condition  of 
chronic  inflammation.  Its  speedy  re- 
moval is  consequently  desirable.  With 
this  view,  the  patient  is  immediately, 
and  in  the  first  place,  to  be  put  on  an 
acidulous  diet.  Without  abandoning 
the  use  of  animal  food,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  must  eat  sparingly,  he  is  to 
make  a  cmisidcrahlc  portion  of  his  ali- 
ment consist  of  any  of  the  following 
fruits  which  may  chance  to  be  in  sea- 
son ;  grapes,  strawberries,  mulberries, 
gooseberries,  cherries,  pomegranates, 
rhubarb,  lettuce,  celery,  &c.  Such  diet 
astringes  at  once  and  cools  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  soon  removes  that  irri- 
table and  tumid  state,  by  which  the 
nerves,  the  glands,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  secernent  follicles,  are  impeded. 
In  addition  to  what  may  be  called  the 
hygienic  means  now  noticed,  medicinal 
measures  are  to  be  adopted.  The  li- 
(juor  ammonite  acctatis,  the  citric,  tar- 
taric, acetic,  and  oxalic  acids,  the  ni- 
trate, bi-tartrate,  and  binoxalate  of  po- 
tass, given  in  draughts,  twice  or  thrice 
daily,  will  be  of  great  service. 

Besides  the  dietetic  and  medicinal 
treatment  now  enumerated,  leeching 
on  the  epigastrium,  or  at  the  anus, 
may  be  necessary,  in  patients  past 
middle  life,  of  full  habit  of  body, 
subject  to  headache,  or  to  periodic 
hicmorrhoids,  especially  if  these  last 
have  failed  to  appear  after  the  usual 
interval.  Associated  with  the  dy- 
spejjsia  caused  by  this  tumid  state 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels,  and  a  dry  heated 
condition  of  the  skin,  arc  often  found; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  both  these 
sym])toms  are  moderated  or  dispelled 
by  leeching  at  the  anus  or  on  the  epi- 
gastrium, and  unless  the  spontaneous 
luruiorrhage  takes  ])lace,  with  difficulty 
yield  without  leeching  being  adopted. 
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At  present  we  confine  our  notices  to 
derangements  of  the  stomach  only 
(exchisive  of  biliary  and  other  compli- 
cation) and  to  such  derangements 
simply  of  that  organ  as  are  not  ac- 
companied with  marked  disorder  of  the 
gastric  secretions.  We  therefore  omit, 
for  the  time,  reference  to  those  cases, 
in  which,  along  with  a  tumid  and  irri- 
table t^tate  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
there  is  a  furred  tongue,  an  ill  taste  in 
the  mouth,  ill-odoured  breath  and 
eructations,  nausea,  and  stools  preter- 
naturally  foetid.  While  the  cases  we 
have  above  noticed,  and  the  two  or 
three  we  have  yet  to  advert  to,  do  not 
require  alteratives,  these  last  referred 
to  as  characterised  by  vitiated  secre- 
tions demand  a  treatment  into  which 
alteratives  more  or  less  enter.  Pre- 
vious, however,  to  considering  these,  I 
shall  very  briefly  advert  to  excess  in 
the  secreting  and  diminution  in  the  ab- 
sorbent power  of  tlie  stomach,  and  to 
morbid  sensibility,  as  it  has  been  called, 
of  that  organ. 

Follicular  (jastric  di/spcpsia,  follicular 
(/astrorrliea,  or  stoiii'u/t  gleet,  and 
jijfrosis  ;  excess  in  certain  of  t lie  sto- 
viuchic  secretions. 

FolHcular  gastric  dyspepsia,  as  Andral 
terms  it,  gastrorrhea  as  it  is  designated 
by  others,  and  stomach-gleet  as  it 
is  vernacularly  named,  consists  in  an 
excessive  discharge  from  the  mucous 
follicles  of  the  stomach.  I  may  here 
observe,  that  in  no  case  of  exces- 
sive secretion  of  the  stomach  have  we 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  gastric  juice 
is  the  subject  of  that  excess.  Stomaeh- 
gleet  may  be  regarded  as  simply  a  ca- 
tarrh of  the  organ,  induced  by  changes 
of  temperature,  sometimes  by  local 
irritation ;  sometimes  it  arises  from 
a  poor  and  sloppy  diet.  The  fluid 
secreted  in  gastrorrhea  is  sometimes 
so  abundant  as  to  rise  into  the 
mouth  ;  sometimes  it  passes  off  in 
mild  diarrha3a.  Its  treatment  is  very 
simple.  If  the  discharge  is  insipid  in 
taste,  and  unaccompanied  with  heart- 
burn, ])ain,  and  heat  at  the  epigas- 
trium, it  is  to  be  treated  with  small 
doses  of  the  chalk  mixture,  to  which 
some  ipecacuan  is  added ;  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  castor  oil  being  inter- 
posed. It  is  then  to  be  peremptorily 
restrained  by  kino,  alum,  or  opium. 

Pyrosis  is  a  severer  affection.      Its 
name   indicates   the    "fierv"  or  acrid 


character  of  the  fluid  excreted.  The 
pyrotic  discharge  probably  comes  from 
those  glands,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  Dr.  Boyd's  inaugural  essay  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
and  of  which  MiiUer's  Physiology  con- 
tains an  engraving.  In  pyrosis,  the 
fluid  is  usually  limpid  and  austere, 
sometimes  very  pungent  and  biting. 
Its  discharge  is  generally  accompanied 
withirntation  of  the  stomach,  with  pain, 
heat,  hardness,  and  with  severe  heart- 
burn. It  arises  generally  from  long 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  or  bad  food,  from 
salt  meat,  or  crude  vegetables,  &c. 
Gentle  laxatives  are  to  be  employed; 
and  if  necessary  a  blister  or  mustard- 
plaster  or  stimiihint  frictions  are  to 
be  applied  to  the  epigastrium  ;  almond 
mixture  and  liquor  ammonia3  acetatis 
to  be  freely  ordered  ;  subsequently  pills 
composed  of  quinine  and '  extract  of 
hyoscyamus.  Conjointly  with  this 
treatment,  a  farinaceous  and  light  ani- 
mal diet  is  to  be  adopted.  Dr.  West 
recommends  a  milk  diet. 

The  absorbent  action  of  the  stomach 
(and  I  may  add  of  the  intestines)  seems 
occasionally  to  suffer  an  almost  total 
suspension,  and  the  consequent  disten- 
sion is  apt  to  be  imputed  to  flatulence. 
In  this  case  there  are  eructations  of 
wind  and  fluid  of  a  sour  taste  and 
smell  ;  sometimes  vomiting  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  liquid  ingesta,  though 
hours  have  elapsed  since  the  last  meal : 
the  bowels  are  usually  remiss  without 
medicine,  but  are  easily  induced  to  act 
by  even  a  moderate  purgative,  and  then 
the  stools  are  copious  and  watery  3 
meantime  the  kidneys  act  sluggishly  j 
indeed,  the  urinary  excretion  almost 
entirely  ceases. 

This  state  of  things  appears  to  be 
sometimes  owing  to  marked  hyperse- 
mia  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach, 
the  turgid  state  of  the  membrane  pro- 
bably impeding  the  usual  prompt  im- 
bibition of  the  aqueous  portion  of  our 
food.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  caused 
by  the  presence  of  a  preternaturally 
inspissated  and  tenacious  mucus,  the 
result  of  chronic  irritation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  This  slimy  discharge, 
by  which  the  tongue,  fauces,  and  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  stomach,  are  coated, 
impairs  appetite,  and  sometimes  occa- 
sions nausea.  It  must  in  the  first  place 
be  dislodged  by  emetics,  and  its  re- 
moval then  prevented  by  absorbent 
and  gently  laxative  means,  as  magnesia 
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and  rhubarb  ;  the  compound  chalk  and 
compound  scammony  powders  com- 
bined, &c.  The  patient  shouhi  abstain 
from  oleai^inous  and  fatty  articles  of 
food,  and,  by  using  liquids  moderately, 
seek  to  produce  on  the  absorbent  func- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  what 
Dr.  Todd  calls  "  the  stimulus  of  de- 
mand." Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  perhaps 
too  unqualified  recommendation  of 
gruelly  aliment,  in  dyspeptic  cases, 
seems  to  have  overlooked  the  derange- 
ment under  consideration. 

Impaired  absorption  in  the  bowels 
seems  greatly  to  depend  on  an  inert 
action  of  the  liver.  In  tumid  and  in- 
dolent states  of  this  organ,  the  bowels 
are  often  surcharged  both  with  flatus 
and  fluid,  the  kidney  being  also  very 
sluggish  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
rapidly  these  inconveniences  disappear 
on  the  administration  of  a  few  drops  of 
the  wine  of  colchicum^  or  a  few  grains 
of  calomel. 

Alorhid  sensibilit!/  of  the  s^rjuiach 
and  bowels  :  Magen-krampf,  Magen 
schwerz  of  the  Germans. — Morbid  sen- 
sibility of  the  stomach  is  of  two  kinds. 
The  first  consists  of  that  excessive 
tendernes*5  on  pressure  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  or  on  the  taking  of  sti- 
mulants, which  any  inflamedor  irritated 
organ  or  part  generally  betrays.  In 
this  way  the  stomach  is  sometimes  so 
sensible  that  any  but  the  mildest  food 
causes  suffering  at  the  moment  of  in- 
gestion ;  this,  however,  is  rare.  More 
usual  it  is,  for  aching,  grinding,  gnaw- 
ing sensations,  for  heat,  soreness,  dis- 
tension, &c.  to  occur  a  few  hours  after 
a  meal,  more  especially  if  that  meal 
has  included  any  objectionable  articles, 
such  as  flatulent  vegetables,  very  rich 
soups,  sauces  or  puddings,  pastry,  &c. 
Such  articles  seem  both  to  provoke  ir- 
ritating secretions  from  the  stomach 
itself,  and  also  themselves  to  assume 
acrid  properties.  By  these  two  causes, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
already  in  a  sub-inflamed  condition, 
and  its  ucrves  already  j)reternaturally 
sensible,  soon  become  the  seat  of  ad- 
ditional suffering  and  excitement. 

Morbid  sensibility  of  the  kind  and 
from  the  source  described  requires  of 
course  abstinence  from  all  stimulant  or 
i»digcstible  articles  of  food,  and  the  to- 
tal disuse  of  alcoholic,  vinous  and 
malt  liquors,  spices,  curries.  A  diet  of 
ligiit  animal  food  or  white  fish,  with 
farinaceous  and  herbaceous  vegetables, 


must  be  adopted  ;  ripe  acid  fruits  may 
also  be  freely  employed.  The  nitrate, 
acetate,  or  carbonate  of  potass,  in  al- 
mond mixture,  or  the  last  in  effer- 
vescing draughts  from  lemon  juice  :  or 
efi'ervebcing  draughts  of  citric  acid  and 
the  bicarbonate  of  soda  ;  or  a  course 
of  Seltzer  or  Vichy  waters,  is  to  be  cm- 
ployed.  Some  light  bitter  vegetable 
infusion  ought  also  to  form  part  of 
ihetreatment ;  the  actions  of  the  bowels 
and  skin,  being  carefully  regulated. 

There  is  another  species  of  morbid 
sensibility  of  tiie  stomach  which  seems 
to  be  of  a  nature  purely  nervous  ;  fre- 
quently afiecting  hysteric  and  hypo- 
chondriac patients.  It  is  a  siniple  gas- 
trodynia,  without  any  apparent  de- 
rangement of  secretion,  or  any  noticea- 
ble augmentation  of  the  vascularity  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  tongue 
is  clean  ;  the  breath  untainted ;  the 
mouth  has  no  ill  taste ;  the  evacuations 
no  preternatural  f^tor;  the  appetite 
is  not  except  occasionally  affected,  and 
piquant  food,  and  even  vinous  drinks 
appease  rather  than  increase  the 
stomach-ache.  The  pain  is  variously 
described  as  a  lancinating,  twinging, 
grinding  sensation ;  as  a  feeling  of 
/lardeitiiif/  or  of  weight,  as  if  a  bar 
pressed  upon  the  epigastrium. 

I    have    always  found  the  metallic 
tonics,  combined  with  vegetable  seda- 
tives, most  servicable    in   such  cases. 
Doses,  gradually  increased,  of  the  tris- 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  the  extract  of 
liyoscyamus,  are  often  successful.   The 
nitrate,  oxide,  and  chloride  of  silver, 
with    extract    of    belladonna,   will   be 
found  not  less  so.     In  other  cases,  the 
ethers,  to  a  dose  of  which  two  or  three 
drops  of  the  solution  of  morphia  are 
added,  at  once  remove   the  gastralgic 
sensation-      Hydrocyanic    acid,   laurel 
water,  and  sometimes  merely  the  com- 
pound cinnamon  jiowdcr,  will  give  re- 
lief.    In  one  case,  however,  in  which 
all  other  means  failed,  a  warm  plaster 
on  theepigastrum  completely  succeeded. 
Besides  that  of  the  stomach  itself,  it 
is  to  be  noticed   that  the   morbid  sen- 
sibility of  various  remote  parts  and  or- 
gans,  as  of  the   skin,    the   organs  of 
sense,    particularly  the   eye  and    ear, 
and   nervous   affections  of  the   extre- 
mities, as,  for  example,   spasms   and 
pains  in  the  calves,  &:c.  arc  to  be'  re- 
moved   by    means    addressed    to    the 
stomach,   and    introduced    through  it 
into  the  system,     it  is  certain  that  in 
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many  of  these  affections  mere  local 
means  fail,  though  possibly  (as  with 
mercury  in  syphilis)  assiduous  friction 
over  principal  lymphatic  tracks  might 
be  as  eifectual  as  if  the  curative  agents 
were  given  by  the  mouth. 

Acidity  of  the  stomach,  or  heart-burn, 
has  several  origins,  or  rather  is  of  dif-' 
ferent  kinds.  The  acidity  is  sometimes 
chargeable  on  the  food  ;  sometimes  on 
the  stomach.  Very  acerb  articles  of 
food ;  ill-baked  bread,  salted  meats, 
hard  and  ill  manufactured  or  stale 
malt  liquors  ;  soups  and  French  wines 
taken  together ;  acid  fruits  not  ripe, 
rhubarb,  gooseberry,  and  currant  pie; 
cheese  ;  vinegar  in  salad,  much  tea  or 
sloppy  food,  are  apt,  with  persons 
whose  digestive  organs  are  not  vigo- 
rous, to  create  heartburn.  Any  simple 
alkaline  draught  will  give  immediate 
relief  from  this :  the  prevention  of  its 
recurrence  is  of  course  easy. 

Another  kind  of  heartburn  is  that 
which  occurs  in  persons  who  yet 
have  refrained  from  any  articles  of 
food  likely  to  cause  it.  In  such  per- 
sons digestion  is  generally  remarkably 
tardy,  and  there  seems  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  in  their  case  the  gastric  juice, 
or  juices,  which,  when  normal  in 
quality  and  amount,  operate  on  aliment 
antiseptically,  must  be  either  scanty  or 
inert ;  and  in  these  circumstances,  the 
heat  and  moisture  ofthe  stomach  will,  in  a 
few  hours,  render  even  farinaceous  food 
more  or  less  acescent. 

Acid  secretions  seem  in  other  cases 
to  be  generated  with  great  facility  and 
profuseness  by  the  stomiich  itself.  The 
slightest  irregularity  in  diet,  or  the 
taking  of  any  but  the  blandest  food, 
seems  almost  immediately  to  provoke  a 
copious  flow  into  the  organ  of  much 
sour  fluid. 

In  the  former  of  these  two  kinds  of 
heartburn,  piquant  food  and  condi- 
ments are  indicated,  along  with  the 
vegetable  bitters,  with  which  aromatics 
are  to  be  combined.  The  latter  requires 
the  use  of  cusparia  in  infusion  of 
calumba,  cascarilla,  quassia,  camomile, 
with  some  slight  alkaline  addition. 

While  the  acid  directly  arising  from 
acerb  articles  is  promptly  relieved  by 
a  pro  re  nata  use  of  an  alkali,  the  acid 
generated  by  the  stomach  itself  is 
usually  constantly  recurring,  and  re- 
quires, therefore,  a  frequent  repetition 
of  antacids,  and  this  circumstance  as- 
sists us  in  our  diagnosis  of  the  particu- 


lar kind  of  heart-burn  with  which  we 
may  have  to  do. 

In  other  cases  alkalies  do  not  relieve 
heartburn,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  irritating  fluid  is  acrid  not  acid. 
Thus,  alkalies  fail  to  remove  the  burn- 
ing sensation  in  many  cases  of  pyrosis  ; 
while  draughts  containing  the  liquor 
ammoniffi  acetatis,  the  nitrate  of  potass, 
with  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  or  infusioa 
of  hop,  a  free  use  of  ripe  acid  fruits, 
and  of  salads,  is  often  of  essential  ser- 
vice in  the  stomachic  derangement 
characterised  by  this  form  of  heart- 
burn. 

Heartburn,  or  a  sensation,  at  any 
rate,  which  the  patient,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  heartburn,  describes  by  its 
name,  is  also  occasionally  owing  to  an 
irritable  sub-inflammatory  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  similar  to  that 
which  sometimes  exists  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rectum  and  anus,  and 
in  consequence  of  which  every  stool  is 
followed  by  a  smarting  sensation,  as  if 
from  an  excoriated  surface.  This  form 
of  irritable  mucous  membrane  is  fre- 
quently observable  in  scrofulous  sub- 
jects, and  exactly  as  the  strumous 
conjunctivitis  of  such  patients,  is  best 
treated  by  escharotics.  The  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  the 
chloride  of  gold,  the  chloride  of  zinc, 
are  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  as 
larf/e  doses  as  possible.  These  are  to  be 
given  in  conjunction  with  quinine  and 
conium,  aconitum,  hyoscyamus,  bella- 
donna, stramonium.  It  is  amazing 
with  what  rapidity,  irritability  of  the 
stomach  of  this  nature  and  in  such 
subjects,  disappears  under  this  treat- 
ment. 

Andral  seems  to  think,  though  from 
a  somewhat  fanciful  analogy,  that 
gastric  acidity  may  be  sometimes  owing 
to  degeneration  of  the  secretion  of  the 
pancreas  ;  and  Guersent  is  of  opinion 
that  occasionally  such  acidity  may  be 
derived  from  deranged  secretion  of  the 
salivary  glands.  Granting  these  sup- 
positions to  be  well  founded,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  treatment 
need  not  differ  from  that  which  is 
necessary  when  the  stomach  itself  is 
the  seat  of  derangement. 

In  other  cases,  the  sensation  of  heart- 
burn is  unquestionably  caused  by  the 
presence  in  the  stomach  of  retrograde 
bile.  Beaumont  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
that  in  St.  Martin's  case  a  deranged  state 
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of  the  stomach,  as  from  irritating  diet, 
invited,  as  it  were,  the  appearance  of  bile 
in  that  organ,  causing  it  to  How  back- 
ward instead  of  forward.  Tliere  is  also 
reason  to  suspect  that  when  bile  does  i)ass 
into  the  stomach  it  is  generally  of  an 
imusually  acrid  character,  since,  in  the 
event  of  vomiting  being  induced,  pa- 
tients complain  of  the  extreme  pun- 
gency and  bitterness  of  the  ejected 
fluid.  A  great  secretion  of  mucus, 
amounting  almost  to  a  gastrorrliusa, 
usually  accompanies,  or,  perhaps,  to 
speak  more  properly,  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  retrograde  bile  in  the 
stomach. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  to  be  treated 
by  occasional  emetics  of  potassio- 
tartrate  of  antimony;  by  leeching  on 
the  right  hypochondrium,  if  there  are 
tenderness  and  fulness  there  ;  by  small 
doses,  at  intervals,  of  the  chloride  of 
mercury  (in  preference  to  blue-pill); 
by  infusion  of  taraxacum  with  tartrate 
of  potass;  and  by  an  alin'rnt  in  which 
fibrinous  food  enters  but  moderately, 
and  from  \vhich  oily  and  adipose  mat- 
ters, as  well  as  cheese,  malt  liquor,  and 
much  tea,  are  excluded. 

Derangements  of  the   secretions  ( f  the 

stomach  and  the  touyne  as  an   index 

of  the  state  of  that  organ. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  duo- 
denal, biliary,  and  pancreatic  derange- 
ments, we  may  attend  for  a  moment  to 
the  value  of  the  appearance  of  the 
tongue  as  an  index  of  the  slate  of  the 
stomach.  In  cases  of  fever,  both  Andral 
and  Louis  found  the  tongue  foul  when 
the  stomach  was  healthy,  and  the 
reverse.  Both  of  them,  in  parts  of  their 
works,  express  themselves  as  if  they 
did  not  regard  the  state  of  the  tongue 
as  a  very  faithful  indication  of  that  of 
the  stomach  :  yet  in  other  parts  they 
speak  in  a  contrary  manner.  Thus  we 
have,  in  one  jdace,  Andral  alleging : 
"  Nous  avons  vu  que,  dan  la  plus  j)art 
des  maladies  de  la  partie  sous-dia- 
pliragmatiqiic  du  tube  digestive,  la 
langue  presentait  des  alterations  im- 
portantes  k  noter,  sous  le  rapport  desa 
couleur,  de  son  volume, desa  secheresse, 
desenduits  dont  elle  pent  eire  revetue." 

Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  in- 
deed (though  this  is  in  regard  to  fever, 
7io/ dyspepsia),  "On  ne  doit  examiner 
la  langue  que  pour  elle-memc  :"  yet  in 
a  table  of  .OZ  typhoid  deaths,  onlij  lo 
"eurent  la  langue  dans  I'elat  normal, 


ou  du  moin  humide  et  sans  augmenta- 
tion de  la  rongeur  qui  lui  est  naturelle." 
He  says  elsewhere  :  "  We  can  easily 
believe  that  if  the'  back  of  the  mouth 
had  been  examined,  as  well  as  the 
tongue,  in  all  these  cases,  the  propor- 
tion of  those  in  which  the  velum 
palati,  and  the  tonsils,  were  more  or  less 
altered,  would  have  been  found  to  be 
more  considerable," 

But  whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
typhoid  or  other  disease,  it  is  certain 
that  in  ordinary  derangements  of  the 
stomach  induced  by  dietetic  excesses,  an 
almost  invariable  comcidence  between 
the  tongue  and  stomach  is  observable  : 
so  Beaumont  informs  us, and  his  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  were,  as  the  reader 
knows,  as  direct  and  conclusive  as  they 
were  unusual.  This  writer  not  only 
affirms  the  general  identity,  in  St.  ISIar- 
tin's  case,  of  morbid  aj)pearance  of  llie 
tongue  and  stomach,  but  also  gives  us 
tlie  most  important  i)ractical  informa- 
tion, that  while  headache,  with  pain  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  may  accompany 
morbid  states  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  the  appetite,  at  the  same 
time,  may  be  craving. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  kept  in 
view,  in  order  to  the  removal  of  dubiety 
in  regard  to  the  tongue  considered  as 
an  index  of  the  state  of  the  stomach. 
In  pure  nervous  dyspepsia  and  gastro- 
dynia,  caused  by  simple  lesions  of 
function  and  sensibility,  it  is  not  con- 
tended that  the  tongue  necessarily  pre- 
sents a  morbid  asj)ect,  or  that  even  the 
stomach  itself  would,  could  it  be  looked 
into.  But  this  is  not  the  qustiou.  The 
])oint  is,  wi.ether,  vhen  the  stomach  is 
furred,  aj)litlious,  vascularly  injected, 
the  tongue  be  not  commonly  in  a  cor- 
resj)onding  state.  Beaumont  aflirms  it 
to  have  been  in  St.  Martin's  case,  and 
1  apprehend  it  usually  is  so. 

Dcrungoiicnts  of  the  secretions  of  the 
stomach. 
This  is  a  very  important,  but,  in 
some  respects,  an  obscure  and  difficidt 
subject.  Every  particular  secretion 
is  probably  exposed  to  derangement 
by  failure  or  disorder  of  any  other 
secretion,  "  Secreting  membranes," 
observes  Miiller,  "  by  virtue  of  their 
inducnce  on  the  circulating  lluids,  and 
independently  of  the  nerves,  stand  in 
an  antagonistic  relation  to  one  another." 
True  and  important.  Thus  the  cuta- 
neous   transpiration    antagonizes    the 
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pulmonary  and  urinary.  But  it  is 
further  to  be  noticed  that  the  same 
organs  which  antagonize  often  supple- 
ment each  other  :  thus,  the  constipated 
cutaneous  surface  is  supplemented  by 
augmented  action  of  the  kidney,  &:c. 
The  excess,  then,  the  deficiency,  or  the 
degeneration  of  any  secretion,  should 
lead  us  narrowly  to  scrutinize  the  con- 
dition of  other  secretions. 

Dr.  Philip  points  out  a  simple  and 
almost  mechanical  cause  of  derange- 
ment of  the  gastric  secretions:  "It 
is  not  by  its  effects  on  the  muscular 
fibres  alone  that  over-distension  (of  the 
stomach)  tends  to  produce  indigestion, 
Its  operation  on  the  nerves  of  the  sto- 
mach itself  is  equally  injurious.  It  is 
by  this  effect  that  it  produces  that 
peculiar  pain,  restlessness,  and  sense 
of  oppression,  which  attend  an  over- 
loaded stomach.  Such  irrilation  of  the 
nerves  oj  n  secyeting  surface  ctninot 
exist  without  affectiiif/  its  secreting 
power.  The  gastric  fluid  becomes  less 
capable  of  its  functions,  &c." 

In  his  work  on  Gastro-Enterite, 
Louis  makes  an  observation  of  some 
importance.  "  In  cases,"  he  says,  "  in 
which  the  tongue  was  covered  with  a 
yellow  coat  more  or  less  thick,  its  mu- 
cous membrane  beneath  was  not  red, 
and  presented  no  sign  of  inflammation  : 
whence  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  the  se- 
cretions may  be  more  or  less  profoundly 
altered  without  the  organs,  which  are 
the  seat  of  them,  being  inflamed." 

The  treatment  of  derangements  of 
secretion  of  the  stomach,  or  of  any 
organ,  is  of  course  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  cause  of  that 
derangement  ;  and  no  rules  can  be 
given  in  reference  to  the  former  without 
a  knowledge  of  and  a  due  regard  to  the 
latter.  I  have  already  observed  that 
in  many  of  the  persistent  derangements 
of  secretion,  particularly  of  the  diges- 
tive mucous  membranes,  alteratives  of 
various  kinds  are  required. 

Deraiir/einents  of  the  (btodennm. — 
This  intestine  is  liable  to  the  same 
derangements  as  the  stomach.  From 
its  position,  and  from  their  possessing 
a  common'  mucous  membrane,  it  al- 
most necessarily  participates  in  every 
afTection,  more  especially  if  at  all  chro- 
nic, of  the  stomach  ;  and  not  of  it  alone, 
but  also  of  the  liver  and  pancreas.  It 
is  equally  obvious  that  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  duodenum  will  have  a  very 
direct  influence  on  the  adjacent  organs 


now  named.  "  The  glandular  tissue 
of  the  abdomen,"  observes  Miiller,  "is 
not  merely  a  development,  as  it  were, 
of  the  cfierent  duct,  and  this  a  pro- 
longation of  the  mucous  membrane, 
but  the  glands  connected  with  the 
intestinal  canal  are  originally  formed  as 
diverticula  from  it."  And  again  t 
"All  secreting  organs,  just  as  they 
reflect  irritation  in  themselves  upon 
their  eflerent  ducts,  are  also  sympa- 
thetically affected  with  irritation  whea 
their  efferent  ducts  are  first  affected." 

I  need  not  remark  that  the  precise 
functions  of  the  duodenum  are  un- 
known, nor  need  I  minutely  describe  its 
structure  and  position.  While  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  tlie  stomach  is  white, 
or,  during  digestion,  of  a  rosy  hue,  the 
duodenum  is  of  a  very  pale  grey,  except 
after  receiving  the  chyme,  when  it  also 
becomes  red  from  the  afflux  of  blood. 
It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  the 
pyloric-valvular,  extending  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  the  pylorus;  this  portion 
is  thickly  studded  with  the  glands  of 
Brunner.  Next  comes  the  middle  part, 
where  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts 
open,  and  the  valvulae  conniventes 
and  numerous  villi  appear.  The  third 
and  last  part  considerably  resembles 
the  jejunum. 

It  has  not  been  my  intention,  in 
these  papers,  to  notice  any  of  the 
structural  affections  of  the  digestive 
organs.  I  pass  over,  consequently, 
cases  of  contraction,  thickening,  ulce- 
ration, &c.  of  the  coats  of  the  duodenum. 
Its  anatomy,  what  we  know  of  its 
physiology,  its  situation,  and  its  rela- 
tions, suffice  to  shew  that  it  must  be 
subject  to  all  or  many  of  the  lesions 
incident  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
digestive  tube— to  distension  by  flatus 
or  by  food,  to  hypercemia  and  anaemia, 
to  deficiency,  excess,  or  alteration  of 
its  secretions,  &c.  Still,  I  would  ob- 
serve, that,  during  life,  I  know  not  a 
single  conclusive  pathognomonic  symp- 
tom of  duodenal  disease.  In  the  works, 
indeed,  of  eminent  British  and  foreign 
pathologists,  we  meet  with  accounts  at 
once  ample  and  minute  of  the  signs  of 
derangement  of  the  duodenum.  And 
Dr.  W.  Philip,  in  regard  to  impaction 
by  food  of  this  intestine,  which  he 
seems  to  consider  a  not  infrequent  and 
often  persistent  affection,  makes  the 
following  most  extraordinary  state- 
ment:— "The  physician,  without  s^iy- 
ing  a  word,  may  generally  know,  by 
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laying  his  hand  on  its  [the  duonenum's] 
region,  everi  oh  the  outside  of  the  clothes, 
whellier  tlie  case  is  recent  or  not:" 
while  the  truth  is,  that,  there  are  cases 
of  protracted  d3-spepsia  in  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  there  is  no  dis- 
tension, flatulent  or  ahmentary,  of  the 
duodenum ;  and  even  when  we  suspect 
there  is,  the  verification  of  our  suspicion 
is  f.^r  from  easy,  if  it  be  not  impossible. 
In  cases  of  duodenal  disease  which  have 
been  under  my  own  observation,  many 
of  the  symptoDTs  laid  down  by  authors 
have  been  absent.  Thus,  in  the  detail 
of  these  given  by  Dr.  Copland,  are  enu- 
merated the  following:  "unimpaired 
or  even  ravenous  appetite,  and  an  irre- 
gular, or  even  relaxed  state  of  the 
bowels;  the  evacuations  being  copious, 
crude,  unnatural,  and  offensive,  are 
strong  evidences  of  inflammatory  action 
in  the  duodenum,  &c."  Besides  that 
these  symptoms  were  wanting  in  cases 
of  my  own,  it  is  known  that  they  ac- 
company several  other  diseases  besides 
those  of  the  duodenum.  In  truth,  dis- 
eases of  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the 
stomach,  of  the  left,  posterior,  and 
inferior  side  of  the  liver,  of  the  pan- 
creas, of  the  jejunum,  of  the  ascending 
or  transverse  colon,  and  even  of  the 
right  kidney,  may  all  be  confounded 
with  aflectinns  of  the  duodenum,  as 
duodenal  aflections  may  be  confounded 
with  those.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed 
that  aflections  of  this  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  even  when,  in  their  origin, 
idiopathic,  do  not  long  remain  so,  but 
almost  necessarily  and  speedily  involve 
derangement  of  the  stomach,  liver, 
and  pancreas,  and  more  or  less  of  the 
whole  distal  portion  of  the  intestinal 
tube. 

The  anatomists  and  physicians  of  the 
last  and  the  preceding  century  attaclied 
great  consequence  to  the  duodehum, 
and  considered  that  its  derangements 
were  nearly  as  important  as  those  of 
the  stomach  :  and  tlR-re  are  sundry 
reasons  for  believing  they  were  right 
in  so  doing.  Though  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  preci.se  extent  of  the  functions  of 
the  duodenum,  yet  the  number  of  its 
glands,  and  its  Ijeing  the  spot  where 
the  conversion  of  chyme  into  chyle 
takes  place,  seem  to  indicate  that  these 
functions  are  second  only  to  those  of 
the  stomach.  It  is  probable  that 
after  the  alimentary  fluids  pass  the 
duoilenum,  and  provided  that,  till 
there  and   then,   digestion    has    been 


regular,  all  the  subsequent  steps  of 
assimilation  and  excrementition  will  be 
normal  and  complete.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  likely  that,  even  though 
chymification  may  have  been  duly  per- 
formed, unless  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  duodenum  shall  ensure  right 
chylification,  assimilation  will  be  ulti- 
mately imperfect.  It  is  easy  to  sup- 
pose that  the  secretions  of  the  duo- 
denum, if  unhealthy,  will  disorder  the 
chyme  as  well  as  the  secretions  of  the 
liver  and  pancreas,  which  it  receives. 

The  treatment  of  derangements  of 
the  duodenum,  is,  w-ith  perhaps  the 
exception  of  emetics,  identical  with  that 
of  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  sto- 
mach. For  acting  peculiarly  on  this 
portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  senna, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of 
potass,  are,  I  tliink,  recommended  re- 
spectively by  Drs.  Todd,  Paris,  and 
Warren.  Aristotle,  in  one  of  his  pro- 
blems, seems  to  assume  that  hellebore 
is  the  appropriate  purgative  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  while 
scammony  acts  on  the  lower  portion, 
and  elaterium  on  both.  My  own  ex- 
perience would  le;id  me  to  prefer  ca- 
lomel and  jalap,  and  the  tartrates  of 
soda  and  potass,  to  any  of  the  above. 
As  regards  emetics,  while  in  many 
cases  of  gastric  oppression  an  emetic 
procures  speedy  and  efl'ectual  relief,  it 
is  only  by  somewhat  violent  and  in- 
verted action  that  the  duodenum  can 
be  freed  by  this  method  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  vitiated  secretions  or 
alimentary  accumulation.  The  appro- 
priate evacuants,  then,  of  this  intestine 
are  purgatives.  Wiien,  accordingly,  op- 
pression, distension,  puffiness,  weight 
or  tearing  or  lancinating  .sensations,  are 
experienced,  from  one  hour  to  three 
hours  after  meals,  deep-seatcdly  about 
the  seventh  or  eighth  rib,  and  extend- 
ing towards  the  right  hypocliondrium, 
kidney  and  loin,  we  have  considerable 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  duodenum  is 
the  site  of  these  symptoms,  which,  if 
so  urgent  as  to  demand  prompt  re- 
lief, will  generally  yield  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  few  grains  of  calomel 
and  the  compound  jalap  powder  ;  soon 
followed  by  a  draught  containing  the 
tartrates  of  soda  or  potass,  compound 
senna  infusion,  tincture  of  jalap,  and 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia. 

In  regard  to  leeching,  blistering,  or 
cupping,  in  suspected  afl'ectionsof  the 
duodenum,  I  have  had  little  or  no  ex- 
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pericnce,  and  A  priori  would  not  be 
disposed  to  augur  any  but  the  most 
general  and  slender  advantage  Iroin 
these  means  in  such  a  case.  In  fiatu- 
i«nt  distension  and  in  impaction  from 
muscular  atony  of  the  duodenum,  ai"o- 
matic  friction  may  be  iidvantageously 
added  to  other  means. 
12,  Bentinck  Street,  JIanchester  Square. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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[Continued  from  p.  324.] 

A  Rheumatic  Case — Another — A  Case 
of  Dropsy  of  the  l^ericardium — A 
Case  worthy  of  notice  —  Another — 
A  hnowiiiy  one  detected. 
1  CANNOT  better  illustrate  tlie  great 
care  which  should  be  manifested  in 
speaking  either  to  patients,  or  of  pa- 
tients, however  trilling  the  nature  of 
their  ailments  may  appear,  than  by  re- 
lating the  following  fatal  case  of  rheu- 
matism. D.  W.,  aged  43,  one  of  the 
most  hale  men  of  his  years  one  could 
well  meet  with,  in  so  far  as  the  appear- 
ance of  his  countenance  and  bodily 
frame  was  concerned,  was  for  upwards 
of  a  year  previous  to  his  death  very 
frequently  in  hospital  for  attacks  of 
lumbago,  and  "  flying  pains"  in  his 
limbs.  Mustard  poultices,  and  a  few 
colchicurn  draughts,  never  failed  to 
relieve  him  quickly,  and  after  a  few- 
days'  sojourn  in  hospital  he  was  from 
time  to  time  discharged.  When  out  of 
hospital  he  was  excused  his  regular 
duty,  as  he  protested  against  his  being 
able  to  do  it,  but  he  seldom  remained 
long  even  at  the  most  light  employ- 
ment a  dragoon  can  be  put  to,  viz.  the 
merely  taking  care  of  his  horse,  for  he 
was  constantly  presenting  himself  at 
the  hospital  asking  for  liniments  for 
his  back  or  limbs.  The  period  of  his 
service  was  just  completed,  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  was  making  the  most 
of  these  pains  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining his  discharge.  His  remarkably 
hale-like  countenance,  his  muscular 
frame,  and  his  youthlul  head  of  hair, 
made  us  hesitate  for  some  time  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  as  one  unfit  for  fur- 
ther service,  for  his  head  had  not  a 


grey  hair  on  it,  neither  had  it  lost,  to 
all  appearance,  one  that  it  had  num- 
bered when  he  was  twenty,     His  whole 
mien  was  more  that  of  a  man  of  thirty 
than  one  of  forty- three,  and  his  face 
never  once  indicated  anything  of  that 
suffering  in  loins  and  limbs  which  he 
so  often  complained  of.     At  length  it 
was  finally  arranged  that   he   should 
be  discharged  the  regiment,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  liability  to  chronic  rheu- 
matism; and  he  was  so.     He  returned 
from  Chelsea  to  the  barracks  the  day 
on  which  he  passed  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, and  complained  mon.-  than 
ever  of  his  loins.     A  mustard  poultice 
and  a  few  colchicum   draughts,  how- 
ever,  again  relieved  him.      In  a  few 
days  after  this  he  became  worse,  and 
was  confined  to  his  bed  :  the  disease 
now  assumed  more  the  form  of  a  regu- 
lar attack  of  acute  rheumatism  than  it 
had  ever  done   before.      Well-marked 
metastasis   to  the   chest  quickly   took 
place,  and  he  died  in  tliirty-six  hours 
after,  despite  every  effort  to  arrest  the 
fatal  consequence.      Even  while  in  ar- 
licnlo   mortis,    his    blooming    counte- 
nance did  not  forsake  him  entirely, and 
but  ill  accorded  with  the  upturned  eye, 
the  fallen  chin,  and  the  last  efforts  at 
respiration.      Never   was    the  Roman 
adage,   h'ronti   nulla  fides,  more  truly 
verified  than  in  this  man's  case;  and 
when  joked  on  the  subject,   he  used  to 
admit  that  it  was   really   unfortunate 
for  him  that  it  was  so,      1  scarcely  re- 
memljer  to  have  lost  a  man  whose  case 
I  can  look  back  upon  with  less  comfort 
than  this  man's  ;  not  that  I  had  ever  sus- 
pected him  of  telling  a  story  about  the 
nature  of  his  complaints,  or  that  I  had 
ever  considered  him,  or  treated  him  at 
any  time  as  a  malingerer,  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  that  term,   but  from  his 
remarkably    healthy   countenance,  his 
youthful  appearance,  and  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  signs  whereby  we  could 
arrive    at    any  collateral    evidence   in 
support  of  the  truth  of  his  statements, 
as  well  as  from  the  period  of  his  service 
being  just   completed,   and  the   great 
probability   theivfore   that  he   wanted 
his  discharge,   I  was  induced  to  think 
lightly  of  his  case,  and  used  sometimes 
to  jeer  him  about  his  "pains,"  and  to 
tell  him  that  he  was  not  to  go  and  en- 
list in   another  regiment  after  we  had 
discharged    him.       At    this   he    used 
merely  to  shake  his  head,  and  quietly 
say,  that  he  should  be  but  too  happy 
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ivere  he  in  a  state  of  health  to  permit 
of  such  a  step.  The  quickly  fatal  re- 
sult convinces  me  now  that  he  must 
have  suHercd  as  he  stated  ;  and  it  ought 
to  put  us  all  on  our  guard  against 
treating  lightly,  the  cases  of  those 
■whose  only  ailments  may  be — chronic 
rheumatic  pains. 

Feigning  disease  belongs  to  all 
classes  of  society,  and  to  all  conditions 
of  life.  If  a  servant-maid  can  deceive 
the  doctor,  and  get  him  to  inform  lier 
master  and  mistress  that  she  is  under 
his  care  for  an  injury  received  in  their 
service,  she  no  doubt  thinks  that  she 
is  better  entitled  to  their  sympathy 
and  kindness,  than  if  the  doctor  was  to 
say  that  she  was  confined  through  an 
illness  in  nowise  depending  on  the 
nature  of  their  employ.  An  artful 
servant  may  pursue  such  a  plan,  and  it 
is  requisite  therefore  that  we  should 
always  be  on  our  guard.  In  the  fol- 
lowing case  the  girl  may  have  fallen  on 
her  elbow  as  she  asserted  :  and  as  the 
disease  came  on  so  soon  after,  it  does 
not  appear  unreasonable  that  she 
should  have  attributed  its  origin  to  the 
said  fall ;  but  further  experience  of  her 
convinced  me  that  she  was  both  know- 
ing and  artful,  and  ever  anxious  to  at- 
tribute all  her  ailments  to  some  one 
thing  or  another  connected  with  the 
duty  her  mistress  required  of  her.  In- 
deed, servant  maids,  and  probably 
servants  generally,  are  very  anxious, 
and  properly  so  too,  (o  be  thought 
healthy,  and  free  from  liability  to  any 
particular  diseases — more  particularly 
diseases  which  are  apt  to  come  on  pe- 
xiodically  — such  as  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism ;  for  few  masters  would  care  about 
engaging  such  servants  were  they 
made  acquainted  with  such  facts,  and 
it  is  good  policy  therefore  for  them  to 
be  mute  on  what  so  vitally  afiects  their 
Lest  interests. 

Mr.  F.'s  housemaid  fell  down  a  few 
steps  of  the  stair  whilst  busy  cleaning 
them.  She  did  not  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance until  the  following  evening, 
when  she  said  that  she  was  unable  to 
move  the  right  elbow-joint  in  coiise- 

Sucnce  of  the  injury  it  had  received  the 
ay  before  by  the  fall.  Up  to  that  time 
she  had  done  her  duty  regularly,  and 
had  said  nothing  about  it.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  she  felt  so  ill,  that  she 
vas  obliged  to  remain  in  bed.  I  was 
sent  for,  and  was  told  on  my  arrival 
that  she  had  received  a  severe  injury 


to  the  right  elbow-joint,  and  that 
they  were  afraid  something  was  bro- 
ken. I  went  up  stairs,  therefore,  pre- 
pared for  the  effects  of  an  injury.  I 
found  her  lying  in  bed  with  the  affected 
arm  exposed,  and  the  elbow  a  good 
deal  swollen.  She  stated  that  she  could 
not  move  it  herself,  neither  could  she 
permit  me  to  do  so  for  her.  She  said 
likewise  that  she  had  fallen  upon  the 
joint,  and  attributed  that  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  swelling.  I  observed  that 
the  swelling  was  chiefly  confined  to  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  external  con- 
dyle, and  the  interval  between  it  and 
the  olecranon  ;  and  as  I  here  found 
swelling  and  heat,  and  inability  to 
move  tiic  joint,  and  then  took  into  ac- 
count its  reputed  cause,  I  had  little 
doubtof  there  havingbccn  an  injury  ofa 
severe  nature.  I  therefore  stated  to  her 
that  I  must  be  allowed  to  examine  the 
joint  particularly :  to  this  she  con- 
sented. I  commenced  by  taking  hold 
of  the  thumb  of  the  affected  arm ;  she 
then  immediately  roared  out  from  pain, 
"Ah  I"  I  said,  "you  must  have  hurt 
your  thumb  too  ?"  "  Oh  no,"  she  re- 
j)lied,  "  I  have  not  hurt  my  thumb,  but 
the  pain  of  my  elbow-joint  stretches 
down  to  my  thumb,  and  up  to  my 
shoulder."  There  was  no  apparent 
redness  or  swelling  of  the  thumb,  yet 
the  gentle  touch  I  gave  it,  as  it  was- 
attended  with  so  much  pain,  made  me 
inquisitive,  for  I  was  satisfied  that  the 
elbow-joint  was  in  nowise  disturbed  by 
what  I  had  done.  I  therefore  touched 
it  again,  by  pressing  with  the  finger 
on  the  mctacarpo-phalangeal  articula- 
tion. This  made  her  inmicdiately  call 
out,  and  she  shrunk  from  the  sli^^htest 
pressure.  I  now  saw  that  I  had  more 
to  deal  with  than  in  the  first  instance 
I  was  led  to  expect.  I  therefore  sat 
down,  and  on  (jueslioning  her  again, 
got  the  history  1  have  ah'eady  given. 
She  denied  ever  having  had  rheuma- 
tism. She  looked  about  2G  years  of 
age  ;  her  pulse  was  better  than  80,  and 
someuhat  hard;  she  was  very  hot, and 
liad  a  foul  tongue,  but  I  learned  that 
she  had  perspired  much  during  the 
night.  I  again  looked  at  the  elbow- 
joint,  and  I  now  saw  distinctly  that 
there  was  a  blush  of  redness  upon  it 
of  an  unhealthy  character— not  clear 
and  bright  like  that  of  phlegmon,  but 
ofa  darker  colour,  and  much  like  that 
of  rheumatism.  Moreover,  she  could 
not   permit   the    shoulder-joint    to  be 
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moved,  and  yet  it  was  not  swollen,  nor 
to  all  appearance  in  anywise  affected. 
The  case,  however,  was  quite  clear  : 
she  was  treated  for  rheumatism  without 
any  further  delay,  and  quickly  re>  o- 
vcrcd.  But  so  liable  was  she  to  the 
affection,  that  her  mistress  was  after- 
wards obliged  to  part  with  her  on  its 
account  alone. 

Had  the  subject  of  the  following  case 
not  been  an  officer's  servant,  to  a   cer- 
tainty he  would  have  been  suspected 
of  malingering.     As   he    was  circum- 
stanced, iiowever,  he  had  a  good  situa- 
tion,  and  an  indulgent  master.     In  a 
pecuniary  point  he  could  not  have  bet- 
tered himself  in  civil   life,  and  even  if 
lie  could,  he  would  not  I  believe  have 
left   his  master,  so  much  attached,  it 
■was  well  known,  was  he  to  him.   E.  L., 
aged  39,  from  time  to  -time    for  two 
years  previous  to  his  death,  complained 
ofdifferent  anomalous  symptoms,  which 
for  the  most  part  were  looked  upon  as 
being  nervous.     At  one   time  he  was 
seized  with  something  like  an  attack  of 
asthma,  for  which  he  was  bled  with 
partiid  success  at  the  time.     Eut  as  a 
general  rule  he   never  could  describe 
his   feelings    otherwise    than    that  he 
"  felt  weak  all  over,  and  was  unable  to 
tell  what  was  the  matter  with  him." 
Occasionally    he   was     troubled    with 
slight   palpitations   of  the   heart,   but 
on  the  whole  his  appetite  kept  good, 
and  he  felt  "pretty  well,  although  not 
the  man  he  used  to  be."     His   pulse 
was  often  quick  and   running,  but  his 
manner  in  the  best  of  his  days  was  al- 
ways of  a  peculiarly   excited  and  ner- 
vous  description,   and    such  as  might 
lead  one  to  expect  something  of  this 
nature.     In  the  last  ten  weeks  of  his 
life,  however,  he  laboured  under  marked 
symptoms  of  dropsy  of  the  pericardium, 
and  in  consequence  was  confined  to  bed 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time. 
On  examination  after  death  we  found 
the  pericardium  very  much  thickened, 
and   immensely   large,   containing    no 
less  than  five  pints  of  a  straw-coloured 
fluid.   The  heart  itself  was  healthy,  and 
so  \\:as  every  other  organ   of  the  body. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  interesting 
part  of  the  case  is,  that  for  one  year  and 
nine   months   it    puzzled   wiser  heads 
than  mine  to  detect  anything  the  mat- 
ter  with    him.     The    general   opinion 
was  that  he  was  a  hypochondriac. 

Thanks  be  to  heaven,  the  subject  of 
the  following  case  was  never  set  down 


as  a  malingerer,  and  yet  neither  my 
colleague,  nor  myself,  could  ever  say 
with    any   thing   like  certainty,    what 
really  was  the  matter  with  him.    From 
the  day  he  enlisted  until  the  day  he 
left  the  regiment  to  proceed  on  a  sick 
furlough,    a  period  of  two  years  and  a 
half,    he   appeared  always  very  much 
the  same  person.     He  had  neither  lost 
flesh,  nor  had  he  gained  any  during  this 
time,  and  he  never  looked  a  diseased 
man.     Yet  he  constantly  complained, — 
was  very  much  in  hospital,  and  almost 
always  on  the  convalescent  list.     He 
was   what  is  called  a  busy  man,  and 
although  never  carrying  much  muscle, 
nevertheless  what  he  did  carry  was  by 
no  means  loose  or  flabby,  but  on  the 
contrary   was  firm  enough.      He   had 
what  is  known  as  a  thick  skin,  and   he 
was  both  broad  in   the   shoulders   and 
free  from  well-marked  scrofulous  taint. 
G.  G.  aged  20,   a  native  of  Hereford- 
shire, a  farmer  by  occupation,  was   en- 
listed for  the  regiment  on  the  30lh  of 
July,  1841.     On  the  5th  of  August,  six 
days  afterwards,  he   was  admitted  into 
hospital   ill  of  simple  continued  fever. 
In  this  affection  he  was  ten  days  in  the 
house.      On  the  3d  of  September  he 
was   again    admitted    under  the  same 
head,  and  again   discharged  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  days.     His  disease  on  his 
latter    admissions    was     denominated 
chronic  rheumatism,  but  the  truth  is, 
that  he  never    attempted  to    describe 
his  feelings,  and  mostly  replied  to  the 
effect  that  he  felt  weak   and  unable  to 
proceed  with  his  duty.    He  was  always 
a  quiet  and  harmless-looking  man,  and 
when  in  his  best  health,  invariably  con- 
ducted  himself  with   great   propriety. 
He  was  granted  a  sick  furlough,  in  or- 
der  to  try  what  good  his    native  air 
might   do  for    him,  but  shortly  after 
he  went  home  he  died,  and  as  he  lived 
in    a  remote    district  of  the    county, 
his  body,  I  fancy,  was  not  opened;  at 
all  events  we  merely  received  the  usual 
certificate   of  his   death.      I   honestly 
confess  that  I  never  could  detect  the 
nature  of  this  man's  complaint,   and  I 
have  permission  to  state  the  same  thing 
of   my    colleague,  Mr.  Bett.     Mr.  B., 
indeed,  says  that  he  observed  that  at  all 
times  he  had  a  small  pulse,  and  that  it 
was   invariably   somewhat  quick,    but 
that   with  these  exceptions,  there  ap- 
peared no  reason  why  the  man  should 
not  have  been  able  to  go  on  with  his 
duty. 
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Recruits  are  so  apt  to  be  home-sick 
during  the  first  few  months  of  their 
service,   that  the  trifling   aiUiients  on 
account  of  which  they  keep  applying 
at  the  hospital    for  the  most  part  meet 
with  but  ordinary  attention.     The  fol- 
lowing case  is,  however,  a  sad  instance 
of  mistake  committed  in  consequence 
of  acting  after  this  manner.     B.,  aged 
22,  joined  the  regiment  on  the  15lh  of 
October.     He  had  been  a  miller,  and 
had  in  consequence  been  but  little  ac- 
customed   to    stables    and  out-of-door 
employment.     On  the  13th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  came  to   the  hospital 
complaining  of  diarrhoea.     He  felt  so 
weak  on  account  of  it  that  he  said  he 
was  unable  to  go  on  with  his  drill :  he 
was  therefore  admitted  into  hospital. 
His   tongue   was   clean,   his  skin    felt 
natural,  and  his  pulse  was  not  above 
70,  and  was  besides  good.     The  loose- 
ness had  only  been  of  two  days'  dura- 
tion, and  he  had  no  pain,  or  uneasi- 
ness in  the  belly,  save  when  at  stool ; 
and  th(  n  it  was  merely  a  little  griping 
which  he  complained  of.   He  was  put  to 
bed,  and  had  some  Dover's  powder  ad- 
ministered in  small  doses,  three  or  four 
times  a  day.     This,  however,   did  not 
prove  effectual,   and  therefoie  he  had 
some  castor  oil  given  to  him — the  in- 
ference being  that  his  bowels  might 
have  been  loaded   ere  he  was  attacked 
with  the  diarrha'a,and  in  consequence 
made  him  feel  very    unwell.      A  full 
dose  of  the  Pulv.  Dover,  was  therefore 
administered,   and    with    the  effect  of 
completely  stopping  the  looseness  :  but 
now  he  began  to  be  affected  with  sick 
ness  and  occasional  vomitings.   These 
were  combated   by    mustard  poultices 
to  the  epigastric  region,  followed  up  by 
a  blister,  and  the  effervescing  draughts. 
By    these    the    sickness    and  vomiting 
were  likewise  stayed;  but  he  now  be- 
gan   to  complain    that  he  felt  a  hea- 
viness   in    his  head,    and    his    pulse, 
which    all    this    time    had    remained 
steadily   at   about  70,   began    to   rise, 
and  to  reach   in  the  evenings  85  and 
90.     It  likewise  became  more  firm  in 
its  character,  and   was  evidently  more 
contracted  and  of  less  volume.     I  un- 
dressed his  left  arm  in  order  to  bleed 
him,  when  to  my  surprise  I  found  that 
he  could  not  extend  the  elbow  joint  ; 
it  was  fixed  at  an  angle  of  about  75", 
and    any    attempt    to   extend  it,  only 
created  great  pain  without  altering  its 
position.      The   explanation    he   gave 


of  this  was,  that  he  had  some  months 
before  joining  us  suffered  from  a  se- 
vere attack  of  rheumatism  in  the  joints, 
and  that  it  had  remained  stiff  to 
a  certain  extent  since.  I  did  not 
now  doubt  but  that  he  was  seriously 
ill,  for  this  circumstance  enlightened 
me.  1  felt  assured  that  I  had  a 
dangerous  attack  of  rheumatism  to 
grapple  with,  for  the  reason  that  the 
disease  showed  a  decided  inclinatioa 
to  keep  to  the  internal  organs.  He 
was  therefore  freely  bled  from  the 
arm,  and,  as  so  often  happens  in  rheu- 
matic cases,  the  blood  looked  in  every 
respect  healthy.  He  was  likewise 
cupped  on  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
leeched  on  the  temples,  had  blisters 
applied  to  both  knees,  and  every  at- 
tempt made  to  restore  the  diarrhoea  by 
the  diligent  use  of  the  vin.  colchici 
and  Epsom  salts,  in  the  form  of  oft- 
repeated  doses.  This  succeeded  in  so 
far  that  he  was  effectually  purged  in 
consequence,  but  his  state  was  nothing 
amended  thereby.  The  feeling  of 
weight  in  his  head  continued,  he  be- 
gan to  squint  with  the  right  eye, — 
ultimately  he  became  occiisionally  de- 
lirious, and  sunk  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, having  been  just  twenty-two  days 
in  hospital,  and  fifty-one  days  a  soldier! 
During  the  last  few  days  of  his  life  an 
attempt  was  made  to  touch  his  gums 
by  means  of  calomel,  and  a  blister  had 
been  applied  both  to  the  nape  of  his 
neck  and  to  his  scalp  generally.  Tliese 
rose  effectually,  but  without  producing 
any  marked  benefits. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  man's 
tongue  was  remarkable  for  its  clean- 
ness throughout  the  whole  of  his  ill- 
ness :  indeed,  it  ever  presented  every 
ch;iractcristic  of  a  very  healthy  tongue, 
and  his  skin  continued  from  first  to 
last  to  vary  very  little  in  temperature 
from  its  normal  state.  His  pulse  at  no 
time  scarcely  reached  100,  and  the  purg- 
ing, the  vomiting,  and  the  fccHng  of 
weight  in  the  head,  were  the  only  com- 
plaints he  ever  uttered.  His  father 
came  from  the  country  to  see  him  when 
he  was  ill,  and  remained  until  he 
buried  him.  He  would  on  no  account 
permit  his  body  to  be  opened,  and  all 
we  could  do  was  to  lament  at  his  pre- 
judice against  this  only  legitimate 
method  of  arriving  at  correct  data  as 
to  the  cause  of  death. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  this  article 
to  "  nothing  extenuate,"  but  to  record 
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rather  my  unsuccessful  cases,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  point  out  to  the  young 
surgeon  those  rocks  and  shoals  which 
he  has  to  avoid.  And  in  case  his 
vanity  should  still  lead  him  to  suppose 
that  he  would  not  commit  such  a  blun- 
der (for  blunder  I  shall  by  and  by 
prove  it  to  have  been),  1  will  inform 
him,  that  when  1  treated  this  case  I 
had  been  twelve  years  in  practice  and 
nineteen  in  the  i;rofession,  and  then  he 
can  ask  himself,  whether  he  ought  not 
to  be  ever  most  diligent  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession :  for  he  may  rest  as- 
sured that  an  example  at  the  bedside 
is  worth  a  thousand  precepts  in  the 
closet, — that  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
medicine,  and  that  no  man  can  be  a 
good  surgeon  who  has  not  fought  his 
Avay  up  through  the  dissecting  room, 
the  wards  of  an  hospital,  or  the  hovels 
of  the  sick  poor.  I  think  it  was  Syden- 
ham who  said  that  speculation  and 
practice  rarely  go  together  :  I  can  avow 
that  I  have  rarely  found  learning  and 
practice  to  go  together,  for  men  learned 
in  languages  and  books  I  have  ever 
found  poor  practitioners.  Now,  ray 
young  reader,  ask  yourself,  who  am  I, 
or  what  liave  1  done,  that  I  should  not 
attend  with  unremitting  assiduity  to 
my  hospital,  or  why  should  I  remain 
content  v>ith  the  knowledge  I  gained 
at  school,  while  it  is  clear  that  so  much 
is  yet  to  be  learned  ?  Let  every  young 
surgeon  form  a  resolution  of  this  na- 
ture on  commencing  the  practice  ofhis 
profession,  and  let  him  follow  it  through 
life,  and  success  is  sure  to  crown  his 
exertions. 

The  case  just  related  I  have  no 
doubt  was  a  case  of  rheumatism,  which 
settled  on  the  brain.  And  had  the 
diarrhcsa  been  permitted  to  lake  its 
course,  and  every  attempt  made  to  ex- 
cite a  strong  determination  to  the  skin 
by  means  of  antimonials  and  warm 
baths,  I  make  likewise  little  doubt  but 
that  the  result  would  have  been  differ- 
ent. 

The  following  observations  by  Dr. 
Cheyne  are  so  apposite  that  I  cannot 
resist  entering  them  here.  "  It  would 
be  tedious  to  multiply  cases  of  this  kind 
(where  the  medical  officer  had  set 
down  as  malingerers  those  who  were 
really  ill)  many  of  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge  ;  affections  of  the  brain, 
of  the  thorax,  of  the  abdomen,  diseases 
of  the  hip-joint,  of  which  I  have  heard 
of   several,    supposed    at    first   to  be 


feigned,  eventually  proving  genuine, 
and  leading  to  death  or  incurable  dis- 
ease. Such  have  shown  me  the  pro- 
priety of  proceeding  regularly  and  de- 
liberately in  every  case,  how  much 
soever  appearances  may  be  against  any 
individual  who  has  reported  himself 
sick." 

A  man  sometimes  simulates  disease, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  finding  his  way 
out  of  the  service,  but  in  order  to  ob- 
tain sympathy  from  his  commanding 
officer,   and  freedom  from  arrest.     A 

man  commissioned  of  the regiment 

v.as  ordered  to  his  room  for  an  offence 
the  punishment  for  which  was  likely 
to  be  rediction  to  the  ranks.  He  was 
about  to  be  tried  by  court-martial,  but 
before  the  preliminary  matters  could 
be  settled,  a  few  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  days  elapsed.  The  reason 
of  this  he  did  not  know,  and  he  began 
to  hope  that  his  good-natured  colonel 
wavered  in  his  determination.  He  re- 
ported himself  sick,  and  I  was  directed 
to  visit  him.  He  had  always  been  a 
particularly  healthy  man,  one  never 
either  in  the  hospital,  or  at  the  hospi- 
tal, save  upon  business  not  his  own  ; 
and  I  did  not  doubt  therefore  that  I 
should  find  him  feigning  something, 
for  I  knew  him  to  be  an  artful  man, 
and  one  unworthy  from  his  deceitful- 
ness  to  occupy  the  important  office  he 
had  for  some  time  filled.  A  few  days' 
confinement  to  his  room,  and  certain 
feelings  of  shame  which  he  could 
not  have  been  altogether  without, 
I  had  no  doubt  w-ould  have  some 
little  effect  upon  his  appetite  and 
the  stcite  of  his  bowels,  but  I  could  not 
make  myself  believe  that  any  disease 
should  at  this  time  have  attacked  a 
man  who  was  notorious  for  his  hale 
constitution.  On  entering  his  room  I 
took  no  particular  notice  of  him,  but 
asked  in  rather  a  gruff  tone  what  he 
wanted  ?  He  began  a  sad  story  about 
not  having  tasted  food  for  four  days,  of 
having  a  bad  pain  at  the  stomach,  and 
of  being  altogether  very  ill;  and  he 
soon  hinced  at  tlie  necessity  of  the  Colo- 
nel knowing  his  state.  I  saw  through 
him  at  once,  and  by  his  countenance 
detected  both  a  lie  and  good  health. 
I  therefore  told  him  that  I  had  heard 
nothing  more  than  I  might  have  ex- 
pected from  one  placed  in  such  hu- 
miliating circumstances.  He  now  re- 
quested me  to  feel  his  pulse,  and  to 
look  at  his  tongue.     A  doctor  never 
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requires  to  be  asked  by  his  patient  to 
do  these  things,  and  I  purposely  avoided 
them  in  order  to  see  whether  he  would 
or  not  call  my  attention  to  his  tongue  ; 
because  I  have  sometimes  found  that  a 
malingerer  can  make  a  dirty  enough 
tongue,  and  knowing  that  he  has  done 
so,  rather  than  that  the  doctor  shall  not 
see  it,  he  will  do  as  this  man  did,  he  will 
call  his  particular  attention  to  it. 
His  pulse  was  natural,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
had  adopted  the  old  and  useless  prac- 
tice of  trying  to  increase  its  action  by 
throwing  his  elbows  rather  forcibly 
against  the  wall,  just  as  he  heard  me 
approaching.  But  his  tongue  was 
coated  apparently  with  yellow  soap 
and  flour  (at  least  so  I  suppose)  to  a 
degree  such  as  is  scarcely  ever  met 
with  in  disease.  I  did  not  say  a  word 
further  than  that  I  would  give  him  a 
little  medicine,  and  that  I  saw  nothing 
about  him  to  create  any  suspicion  of 
there  being  the  slightest  danger.  When 
I  had  said  this  much  I  saw  by  his  face 
that  he  was  disappointed,  and  I  felt 
certain  then  that  I  was  in  the  right ; 
because  what  man  who  is  really  ill  is 
not  rejoiced  when  his  medical  atten- 
dant assures  him  of  his  safety?  But 
this  man  was  determined  that  I  should 
alter  my  opinion,  and  he  immediately 
began,  in  a  strain  much  too  lively  for 
one  in  the  condition  he  had  just 
stated  himself  to  be  in,  by  calling  to 
my  remembrance  how  dangerously  ill 
he  had  been  with  the  same  complaint 
four  years  previously,  and  how  many 
weeks  he  had  been  under  my  treat- 
ment before  he  was  cured  !  This  was 
too  much  for  me  to  stand:  I  now 
therefore  told  him  that  I  had  a  bet- 
ter memory  than  he  thought  I  had, 
and  that  for  his  assurance  I  had  a 
good  mind  to  report  him  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  for  having  attempt- 
ed to  convince  me  that  he  was  ill, 
when  I  felt  satisfied  that  there  was 
very  little  the  matter  with  him.  He 
immediately  looked  crest-fallen,  and 
before  he  could  reply  I  took  my  leave. 
If  I  had  done  with  him,  his  friends 
had  not,  however,  done  with  me,  for 
one  of  the  corporals,  a  great  friend 
of  his,  met  me,  evidently  by  design, 
immediately  after  I  had  left  him,  and 
with  a  melancholy  face  asked  me 
what  I  tn  Mighiof  him.  I  immediately 
replied,  tnat  there  was  very  little  the 
matter  with  him;    but   instead  of  ex- 


pressing his  delight  at  this,  as  a 
friend  would  have  done,  he  continued 
his  gloomy  countenance,  and  said,  that 
he  thought  him  in  a  very  bad  way. 
To  this  I  replied,  that  no  one  cared 
what  he  thought,  and  walked  away. 

We  have  here  a  pretty  good  exam- 
ple of  what  an  artful  scheming  fellow 
will  sometimes  do.  This  man  knew 
perfectly  well  that  if  he  could  have 
thrown  himself  into  hospital,  and  re- 
mained tliere  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
he  would  have  been  forgiven  before 
the  expiration  of  that  period ;  or  at 
all  events  that  his  kind-hearted  colo- 
nel would  have  relented  in  so  far 
that  no  more  severity  would  have 
been  used  towards  him  than  the  rules 
of  the  service  absolutely  required  ;  and 
that  if  any  loop-hole  existed  by  which 
he  could  permit  him  to  escape,  he 
would  be  sure  to  do  so.  Indecision 
of  character  and  too  muchkiud-hearted- 
ness  constitute  that  easy-mindedness 
with  which  the  villain  plays,  and 
which  all  must  allow  point  out  a 
benevolence  of  heart  but  ill  fitted  for 
the  stern  duties  of  military  command. 

In  the  Household  brigade,  as  the 
regiments  are  more  or  less  stationary 
and  almost  always  at  home,  facilities 
are  aflbrded  for  giving  men  furlough 
which  other  regiments  do  not  possess. 
Leave  of  absence  to  men  who  are  con- 
valescent from  serious  illness  is  there- 
fore often  granted  to  those  whose  re- 
lations live  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance. Much  good  is  often  derived 
from  these  indulgences,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently cheering  to  observe  how  much 
improved  in  every  way  the  men  return 
to  their  duty.  It  does  not,  however, 
always  happen  so.  A  sojourn  among 
one's  friends,  and  in  the  place  of  one's 
nativity,  sometimes  creates  such  a  dis- 
like for  military  life  as  to  end  in  making 
one  who  was  previously  a  good  soldier, 
a  malingerer.  Instead  of  allowing  that 
he  is  quite  up  to  his  duty  on  his  return, 
he  will  simulate,  and  tell  you  that  his 
face  deceives  you,  and  so  on.  So  rarely, 
however,  have  these  indulgences  been 
followed  by  any  real  evil,  that  the 
following  is  the  only  case  I  am  aware 
of  in  which  this  happened ;  an  un- 
willingness to  take  to  duty  again,  such 
as  all  men  show  more  or  less  on  re- 
turning from  common  furlough,  being 
the  more  ordinary  result.  The  case  is 
likewise  worthy  of  record  as  being  one 
in  which  I  permitted  myself  to  be  im- 
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\  posed  upon.  A  little  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  and  verily  the  truth 
of  tlie  adage  is  herein  corroborated.  A 
scrofulous-looking  man  had  been  in 
hospital  for  many  weeks  with  a  bad 
cough,  muco-purulent  expectoration, 
and  other  equivocal  symptoms  of 
phthisis.  Although  he  was  not  set 
down  as  one  really  consiim[)tive,  yet 
the  case  was  so  far  clear,  that  the  gene- 
ral opinion  was  that  he  was  so.  As 
his  relations  lived  in  a  part  of  the 
country  famous  for  its  healthful  cha- 
racter he  was  allowed  to  visit  them. 
He  had  rather  long  leave  of  absence 
given  him,  but  at  the  end  of  the  time 
specified  he  returned,  to  all  appearance 
much  improved,  his  cough  iiad  left 
him,  and  he  had  had  no  expectoration 
for  weeks  ;  but  he  complained  of  pains 
in  his  hip  joints  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  prevent  him  from  w'alking  without 
limping  considerably.  He  was  there- 
fore still  unfit  for  his  duty.  He  said 
that  as  his  chest  got  well,  his  hip  joints 
got  bad,  and  he  complained  chiefly  of 
the  right  one.  The  man  had  always 
been  a  good  character,  and  I  knew  how 
ill  he  had  been  before  he  went  away  ; 
and  knowing  likewise  the  constitutional 
nature  of  phthisis,  and  the  various  or- 
gans sometimes  attacked  by  it,  I  did 
not  therefore  hesitate  to  believe  that 
the  strumous  disposition  had  settled  in 
one  or  both  of  his  hip  joints,  despite 
the  generally  improved  state  of  his 
body,  and  that  to  this  was  to  be  at- 
tributed the  relief  from  his  cough  and 
expectoration.  Under  this  conviction 
I  was  doing  nothing  for  him  in  re- 
ality, when  my  colleague  returned  from 
leave  of  absence,  who,  observing  his 
healthy  look,  instantly  sent  him  to  his 
duty,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that 
moderate  exercise  was  the  best  cure  for 
all  such  pains.  He  tried  several  times 
during  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  to 
excite  my  friend's  sympathy,  for  he 
knew  he  had  excited  mine,  but  finding 
all  of  no  avail  he  finally  gave  in,  and 
took  to  his  duty  like  a  man.  This  is 
another  case  illustrative  of  the  caution 
which  should  be  manifested  by  young 
medical  officers,  and  the  great  necessity 
which  exists  for  careful  discrimination 
before  coming  to  a  conclusion. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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\  II.  Seat  of  Conception. 
Another  po.sition  assumed  by  De 
Graaf,  which  had  been  maintained  pre- 
viously by  Warton*,and  was  afterwards 
supported  by  Haller  and  almost  all 
succeeding  physiologists,  was,  that  im- 
pregnation was  accomplished  always 
in  the  ovaries ;  the  tubes  conveying 
the  vivifying  principle  of  the  male 
inivitrd,  and  not,  as  had  been  believed 
by  the  ancients,  in  the  uterus ;  the  fe- 
male prolific  matter  passing  outward. 
The  reasons  assigned  for  this  opinion 
were,  and  still  arc,  that  fully  formed 
foetuses  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
ovaries ;  that  in  the  experiments  of 
Harvey  and  of  Haller,  the  semen  mas- 
culinum  could  never  be  detected  in  the 
uterus  post  coiium  ;  that  it  was  some- 
times, as  was  alleged,  seen,  however, 
in  the  tubes,  and  on  some  occasions 
has  been  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
ovaries ;  that  when  a  ligature  was 
placed  around  the  cornua  uteri  of  a 
mammiferous  animal  three  days  after 
conceptionf,  two  foetuses  were  after- 
wards discovered  between  it  and  the 
ovary;  that  in  dogs  and  rabbits  re- 
cently dead,  or  still  alive,  the  tubes 
have  been  observed  to  possess  a  rapid 
narrowing  motion,  passing  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ovaries  ;  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  spermatozoa  of  the  male 
are  accomplished  with  a  force  which  is 
sufficient  to  displace  crystals  ten  times 
as  large  as  themselves,  and  with  a  ve- 
locity equal  in  a  right  line  to  an  inch 
in  seven  and  a  half  minutes;  that  in 
the  domestic  fowl,  many  eggs  are  fe- 
cundated by  one  coitus;  that  the  same 
happens  in  the  viviparous  animals ; 
that  in  woman  also,  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  four  ova,  are  impregnated 
at  once  ;  and  that  every  sexual  congress 
is  followed  by  remarkable  changes  in 
the  structure  of  some  of  the  Graafian 
vesicles. 

In  reply  to  which  considerations  it 
has  been,  or  may  be  urged,  that  if  you 

*  Warton,  Adenoojaph.  cap.  33. 
t  Nuchii,  Adeiios^raph.  p.  69.     riiilosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  Lxxxviii.  pp.  129, 175. 
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kill  a  doe  rabbit  just  impregnated,  and 
while  she  is  warm  introduce  a  blow- 
pipe into  the  vagina,  no  air  will  enter 
the  fallopian  tubes  or  even  the  uterus ; 
but  that  if  you  insert  the  pipe  in  a 
fallopian  tube,  the  air  passes  readily 
into  the  uterus  and  vagina;  that  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  pcrisfallic  mo- 
tion of  the  tube,  it  is  certain  that  the 
vibratile  movement  of  its  epithelium  is 
towards  the  uterus,  and  that  this 
ceases  after  the  passage  of  the  ovum ; 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  ova  do  pass  from 
the  ovaries  to  the  uterus  ;  that  extra- 
uterine conception  may  occur  as  the 
exception,  but  not  as  the  rule ;  that  the 
semen  masculinum  has  been  detected 
in  the  uterus  by  the  microscope  post 
coitiimj  that  all  the  statements  of  this 
fluid  having  been  found  in  the  fallo- 
pian tubes  of  the  human  subject  are 
unworthy  of  credit;  thai  even  in  quad- 
rupeds the  semen  does  not  penetrate 
the  ostium  uterinum  of  the  tube  before 
the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  hour  post 
coitiaii,  or  later;  and  that,  unless  in 
the  case  of  two  dogs,  by  Bischoff,  of 
another  dog  by  Wagner,  and  in  two 
instances  in  rabbits  by  Barry  and 
Bischoff,  the  semen  has  never  been 
found  on  the  ovary  ;  that  in  Pouchet's* 
experiments  on  rabbits,  the  zoospermes 
all  died  by  the  twenty-third  hour  after 
the  access  of  the  male,  at  which  time 
they  had  scarcely  penetrated  a  percep- 
tible distance  within  the  tubes  ;  that  it 
is  physically  impossible,  even  should 
the  semen  virile  reach  the  ovary,  for 
its  denser,  which  has  been  provenf  to 
be  its  fecundating  part,  to  penetrate 
the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  ovary,  the 
stroma,  the  coats  of  the  vesicle,  the 
granular  fluid,  and  afterwards  the 
ovum  ;  that  the  expulsion  of  ova  hap- 
pens irrespective  of  coition|,  both  in 
women  and  in  quadrupeds,  in  such 
numbers  as  easily  explains  the  occur- 
rence of  plural  conceptions,  but  that, 
instead  of  twin  births  happening  in  the 
human  female  only  once  in  every  sixty- 
nine  or  seventy  deliveries,  as  is  the 
fact,  they  would,  had  the  ovaries  been 
the  seat  of  conception,  have  been  the 
common  form  ;  and  that  the  changes 
in  the  (Graafian  vesicles,  supposed  for- 
merly to  have  been  peculiar  to  fecun- 


*  Arcli.  G('n6r.  ric  Mdd.  Jan.  1845. 

t  S|mllati7.aiii,  Uiss.  di  Fisica  Anim.  et  Veg. 
I'rcvoKt  ct  DurnaK,  Ann.  des  Scien.  Nat.  t.  iii. 

t  Otntributionsto  Physiology  of  Ovary,  Mud. 
Gaz,  1843-44. 


dalion  of  the  ova,  have  now  been  de- 
monstrated to  occur  independently  of 
this  cause  ;  while,  finally,  the  appear- 
ances observed  in  the  ovaria  of  mam- 
mals po!<t  coiluni,  are  utterly  valueless 
in  regard  to  any  delinite  principle  of 
development  or  order  of  succession,  and 
would  have  been  found  in  the  same 
animals  at  the  same  periods,  although, 
no  copula  had  intervened.  Tiiat  ihe 
experiment  of  Nuck  is  without  weight 
in  this  inquiry,  as  it  is  known  that  the 
seminal  corpuscles  often  extend  to  the 
tube  in  quadrupeds  before  the  third 
day;  that  in  the  experiments  of 
Haighton  on  rabbits,  the  corpora  fim- 
briata  were  found  in  their  natural  situ- 
ation a  few  minutes  after  coition;  that 
in  one  case*  impregnation  did  not  oc- 
cur, although  the  left  tube  was  divided 
so  late  as  four  hours  after  the  access  of 
the  male;  and  that,  in  regard  to  birds, 
the  quantity  of  semen  necessary  to  fe- 
cundation is  so  infinitesimal,  that 
enough  may  remain  in  the  oviduct, 
after  a  single  approach  of  the  male,  to 
impregnate  all  the  ova  which  are  dis- 
charged for  a  short  time  succeeding. 

No  analogy  favourable  to  the  ovarian 
hyix)thesis  of  conception  can  with 
safety  be  instituted  between  quadrupeds 
and  women.  In  the  latter,  the  uterine 
extremities  of  the  tubes  admit  a  bristle 
only;  in  the  former  they  are  large  and 
patent.  Whatever  is  fitted,  on  the 
contrary,  to  indicate  the  uterus  as  the 
seat  of  this  process  in  animals,  pos- 
sesses a  more  remarkable  i)ovver  of 
application  to  the  hum.in  female. 

The  experiments  of  Haighton  on 
rabbitst,and,  more  lately,  of  Blundell|, 
in  which,  by  preventing  the  access  of 
the  male  fluid  in  the  oviducts,  steriUty 
occurred,  although  corpora  periodica, 
or  lutea,  were  formed,  if  they  are  read 
in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  habitual  discharge  of  ova  by  ani- 
mals and  women,  independently  of 
sexual  intercourse,  abundantly  prove 
that  the  argument  for  conception  being 
accomplished  in  tiie  ovaries,  which  is 
raised  on  the  fact  of  the  presence  of 
corpora  lutea  within  tliese  glands, 
is  without  foundation  ;  a  notion  which 
has  been  refuted  in  multiplied  ways 
in  the  present  day,  but  in  connexion 
with  experiments  on  quadrupeds,  more 

*  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixxxvii.  p.  185. 
t  Pli.  Tran.  vol.  87,  p.  159. 
t  KcKcarchcs  Physiological  and  Pathological, 
1824. 
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€specially  by  those  of  BischofiF*,  in 
which  he  extirpated  the  uteri  and  tubes 
of  bitches  and  rabbits,  and  found  that 
the  animals  afterwards  had  heat,  and 
discharged  ova  into  what  remained  of 
their  tubes,  precisely  as  when  the  con- 
tinuity of  these  was  preserved;  and 
more  "lately  still,  by  the  dissections 
made  by  the  latter  observerf,  and  by 
M.  RaciborskiJ,  of  dogs  and  other  ani- 
mals, w  hile  emerging  from  the  rut,  in 
which  ova  were  found  ;n  the  tubes,  and 
corpora  periodica  or  luteain  tlieovaries, 
although  the  animals  had  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  male. 

In  the  dead  human  subject§,  a  fluid 
of  the  consistence  of  milk,  if  allowed 
to  rest  on  the  uterine  extremity  of  either 
tube,  will  be  gradually  absorbed  into 
its  cavity  :  and  in  women  who  have 
died  while  menstruating,  blood  is  often  |1 
found  in  one  of  the  tubes  ;  and  in  some 
instances^  it  has  reached  to  the  fim- 
briated end,  and  been  observed  as  a 
clot  resting  on  the  ovary  ;  while  in 
gome  puerperal  women  death  has  been 
said  to  have  occurred  from  the  escape 
of  blood  into  the  abdomen. 

Such  facts  prove  the  possibility  of 
some  of  the  sem^en  virile,  its  motory 
parts  for  example,  if  received  into 
the  uterus  during  the  relaxation  of  the 
organ,  and  its  occupation,  as  in  men- 
gtruation,  by  a  fluid  capable  of  diluting, 
and,  perhaps,  also  of  conducting  the 
semen,  passing  gradually  to  the  ovary  ; 
and  as  ova  are  projected  from  time  to 
time  into  the  tubes,  and  are  probably 
retained  there  for  a  varying  period 
before  their  transmission  to  the  uterus, 
the  compatibility  and  rationale  of  a 
tubal  conception  are  obvious;  while, 
as  respects  what  is  termed  ovarian 
gestation,  although  the  fecundation  of 
the  ovum  in  an  unruptured  vesicle  ap- 
pears to  be  impossible,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  despite  the  discharge  of  an 
ovarian  follicle  being  so  energetic**  that 

*  Ovoloffie,  par  Bischoff,  in  Encyclop.  Anat. 
torn.  viii. ;  Paget's  Analysis,  Brit,  and  For.  Rev. 

t  The  perioilical  maturation  and  extrusion  of 
ova,  independently  of  coitus,  in  inainiualia  and 
man,  proved  to  be  the  primary  condition  to  their 
propagation,  bv  Th.  L.  W.  Biscliolij  &c. 

±  Op.  cit.  p.  376. 

§ ,  death  from  albuminuria.    Mother 

of  three  children,  youn;rest  nine  months  old. 
Uterine  ends  of  fallopian  tubes  considerably 
smaller  than  the  smallest  si/.cd  pin-heads;  not 
entirely  circular,  but  having  an  appearance  of 
arching  in  upper  part,  and  of  a  subsidence  of  the 
rima  at  inferior  edge.  Milk  jjassed  fiora  them 
slowly  into  the  tubes,  and  quite  readily  vrhen 
they  were  extended  by  pressure. 

II  First  Series,  passim. 

i[  M.  Kuysch  Thesar. 

**  First  Series,  Summary. 


the  detention  of  an  ovum  at  its  orifice, 
or  within  its  perforated  cavity,  can. 
scarcely  occur;  and  also  that  before 
such  an  ovum  is  impregnated  there 
must  be  the  abnormal  presence  of 
seminal  corpuscles  at  the  infundibulum 
of  the  tube,  and  the  suitable  apposition 
of  the  latter  to  the  abraded  ovary  and 
ruptured  vesicle  :  the  competency, 
viewed  in  the  abstract,  of  a  conception 
to  happen,  under  such  an  extraordinary 
combination,  is,  however,  as  indis- 
putable, as  the  fact  that  its  occurrence 
is  a  subject  of  actual  experience. 

Fluid  injections,  again,  if  introduced 
in  the  dead  body  from  the  os  uteri  by 
a  strong  syringe,  pass  out  readily  by 
the  abdominal  ends  of  both  tubes,  but 
the  per  saltmn  passage  along  the  tubes 
of  the  living  human  subject  of  a  sub- 
stance of  the  density  of  semen  mascu- 
linum  is,  apparently,  incompatible  with 
the  physical  conformation  of  these 
ducts,  and,  besides  requiring  for  its  ac- 
complishment an  inversion  of  their  ac- 
tion which  is  purely  hypothetical,  de- 
mancls,  also,  either  that  the  tubal  fluid*, 
usually  present  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, shall  be  carried  out  into  the 
abdomen  before  the  semen,  in  which 
event  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the 
semen  should  not  follow  it,  or,  again, 
that  there  shall  be  set  up  at  the  same 
moment  in  the  tubes  double  and  con- 
flicting series  of  muscular  contrac- 
tions, and  double  and  opposing  currents 
of  contained  fluid. 

In  opening  the  uterus  of  the  human 
female  its  internal  and  lateral  paries  is 
occasionally  found  occupied  by  a  large 
irregular  patch  of  the  fluid  of  the  tubes, 
and  in  the  rabbits  with  interrupted  va- 
ginae admitted  to  the  male  by  Dr. 
Blundell,  the  uteri  after  numerous  re- 
petitions of  the  sexual  act  became 
enormously  distended  with  albuminous 
fluid,  secreted  no  doubt  in  part  by  the 
uterus,  but  proceeding  also  in  consi- 
derable measure  from  the  cornua  and 
tubes. 

Reviewing,  therefore,  these  varied 
considerations,  and  referring,  also,  to 
those  changes  in  the  yolk  which  occur 
while  the  ova  of  quadrupeds  are  yet 
within  the  tubes,  and  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  exclusive  efTects  of  fe- 
cundation ;  and,  likewise,  to  the  alleged 
formation  in  the  same  subjects  and  si- 
tuation of  the  chorion,  the  writer  is  yet 
constrained,  in  regard  to  the  human 
female,  to  revert  fully  to  the  ancient 

*  First  series,  passim. 
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theory,  that  the  sacculated  distal  ends 
of  the  tubes  are  true  reccptacuhi  semi- 
nariu  aut  ovoruin  ;  that  the  tubes  are 
deferent  and  ejaculatory  canals  or  ovi- 
ducts ;  and  that  the  normal  seat  of  con- 
ception is  the  uterus. 

[To  be  continued.] 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE 

MEDICAL  TOPOGRAPHY,  CLIMATE, 
AND  DISEASES, 

OF  THE 

BIGHTS  OF  BENIN  AND  BIAFRA, 

WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

ByW.  F.  Daniei.l, 
Member  of  the  Royal  CoUeg'e  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  &c. 
[Continued  from  p.  198.] 

From  Parrot  isle  the  river  gradually 
diverges  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  more 
to  the  eastward,  having  on  either  side 
an  insular  swamp  detached  from  the 
main  land,  that  on  the  right  being 
denominated  James's,  and  that  on 
the  left  Alligator  island.  A  sandy 
shore  on  the  inner  part  of  the  latter 
is  the  favourite  resort  of  numerous  al- 
ligators ;  hence  its  appellation.  The 
morass  here  is  intersected  by  several 
unimportant  streams,  at  the  mouths  of 
•which  and  along  the  wooded  banks 
are  extensive  shoals  of  alluvial  mud. 
A  little  above  Alligator  island  is  a 
large  creek  (Seven-fathom  creek),  and 
nearly  abreast  of  it  on  the  oppo- 
site side  is  a  conspicuous  projection, 
termed  Seven-fathom  Point.  From 
this  point  the  river  expands  into  a 
noble  and  spacious  reach,  tending  for 
seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  northward, 
until  checked  by  the  elevated  uplands 
of  Oldtown.  In  proportion  as  the 
stream  becomes  less  imi)regnated  with 
the  saline  particles  of  the  tidal  influx, 
the  banks,  though  marshy,  and  below 
the  level  of  high  water,  assume  a  more 
lively  and  variegated  aspect.  Arbo- 
rescent shrubs  projecting  over  the 
water  are  indiscriminately  blended 
with  a  profusion  of  oil-palms,  cocoa- 
nut,  and  other  graceful  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  Palmrje,  whose  jnnnated 
branches  waving  above  the  ocean  of 
evergreen  foliage,  offer  a  more  delight- 
ful contrast  to  the  dark  and  lugubrious 
scenery  below.  On  the  eastern  bank, 
about  five  miles  from  Seven- fathom 
Point,  the  mangrove  woods  stretch 
to  the  village  of  llenshawtown,  where 
the  land  suddenly  rises.     This  place 


consists  of  little  more   than   a  dozen 
houses,  erected  on  sandy  patches   di- 
vested of  their  dense  herbage.      The 
population     is     near     two     hundred, 
mostly  dependent   on  the  chief  from 
which    the    village   derives    its    title. 
A  long  and  narrow  path  leads  to  the 
river,  fringed  on   both  sides  with  the 
forest    brushwood,   and  on    its   lower 
slopes  by  a  sward  of  thick  grass,  amid 
which  are  the  graves  of  a  few  Euro- 
peans.    Adjoining  the  landing-place  of 
this  hamlet  is  the  outlet  of  a  spring  of 
fresh  water,  from  which  the  siiipping 
is  supplied.     It  is   not  an  easy  matter 
to  discover  this  watering-place,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tangled  thickets  that  en- 
comi>ass  it.     From  this  spot   a  some- 
what precipitous   and   closely  wooded 
eminence,   about  two  hundred  feet  in 
altitude,  encroaches  into  the  river,  and 
constitutes  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Old  Callebar  town.  Attar|)ah,  or  River- 
town,  the  metropolis  of  these  regions, 
is  pleasantly  located  upon  an  easy  ac- 
clivity within  a  semi-circular   amphi- 
theatre facing  the  river,  having  a  back- 
ground formed  of  verdant  woodlands  of 
a  moderate  height.    The  town  is  chiefly 
built  on  an  interior  slope,  the  houses 
being   clustered  together  in  irregular 
groups   that  approximate  close  to  the 
beach.     The  streets  in  their  outline  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  African 
towns  previously  adverted  to,  and  are 
merely     tortuous    and    intricate    bye- 
paths,    rendered    difliicult    to     thread 
from    the    mud-walls    and     foliaceous 
fences  of  the  adjacent  domiciles  eflec- 
tually   concealing  all   objects   but  the 
arid  sand  by  whiih  they  arc  strewed. 
Near  the  palace  of  (he  king  and  the 
market  areas,  they  are  of  much  greater 
width,  and  are  diversified  with  a  vege- 
tation  of    quite  a   tropical   character. 
The    houses  of  Old    Callebar   are   far 
superior  in  their  construction  to  those 
of  any    other   nation    in    the   Bights. 
They  comprise  a  series  of  equilateral 
or  oblong  courts,  half  roofed  over,  and 
occupying    a   considerable    extent    of 
ground.      The   building  materials  are 
the  same  as  those  used  elsewhere,  the 
floors  being  a  composition  of  iiardened 
sand.     The  most  remarkable  architec- 
tural structures,  however,  that  attract 
the  attention  of  the  stranger,  are  the 
massive  wooden  mansions  of  the  king 
and  chiefs.      These  edifices  were  ori- 
ginally built  in  Liverpool  and  Clarence, 
transhipped  from  thence  in  detached 
pieces,  and  re-constructed  there  under 
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the  superintendence  of  European  car- 
penters.    Their   sides   are   formed   of 
stout  planks  overlaying  each  other  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  rain. 
The  habitable  rooms  are  on  the  upper 
story,  and  are  well  lighted  cither  by 
glass  windows  or    latticed    apertures, 
which  have  in  front  of  them  an  open 
corridor     that    surrounds    the     entire 
building.      These  apartments  are  ele- 
gantly fitted  up  with  magnificent  mir- 
rors, chandeliers,  sofas,  &c  ,  intermin- 
gled with  pictures,  vases,  earthenware, 
and  other  expensive  articles  of  bijou- 
terie.     They    serve    as    an    ordinary 
lounge  for  the  white  traders,  but  their 
cool  and  refreshing  gloom,  with  their 
comfort,  neatness,  and  freedom  from  the 
noisy  disturbances  of  the  shipping,  pe- 
culiarly recommend  them   as    tempo- 
rary hospitals  for  the  white  valetudi- 
narian.    The  roofs  are   covered  with 
mats  manufactured  from  the  palm  tree, 
obliquely  placed  one  above  the  other. 
Within   the  town  the   soil   is  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  sand,  which  on 
the   upper  ridges  and  plateaus   where 
the   plantations    commence,    becomes 
encrusted  with  a  dark  vegetable  loam 
amalgamated  more  or  less  with  its  sili- 
ceous  substratum.      In  these  districts 
immense  beds  of  sandstone  constitute 
the  general  base,  the  horizontal  strata 
of  which  are  very  perceptible  in   the 
excavated  paths  of  the  suburbs.     Vege- 
tation here,  as  in  the  other  elevated 
regions  of  central  Africa,  flourishes  in 
unsurpassed  exuberancy,  with  a  rich- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  blooming  hues 
that  cannot  but  elicit  the  admiration  of 
the    beholder.      The    esculent  plants 
and  fruits  that  meet  the  eye  are  the 
Avhras   Zapotilla  (naseberry),     Calla- 
diiitn   esculentum   (cocoes).  Citrus  An- 
rantii  (orange),    C.   Vulgaris    (Seville 
orange),  Couvolvulns  batatas  (sweet  po- 
tatoes), Aruchis  /ii/pot/ea  (earth  nuts), 
Anacardium  occidcntale  (cashew  nut), 
Amomum  Ctusii  (Malagetta   pepper),* 
Dimncarpus    Africauus    and     various 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Pereira 
for  the  distinctive  characters  tliat  separate  this 
from  the  other  species  of  the  Araomum  familv, 
with  what  it  has  been  generally  confounded.  This 
plant  g-rows  in  spacious  thickets  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  most  of  the  towns  in  the  river.  It 
is  also  indigenous  to  the  Gold  and  Slave  coasts, 
the  Rio  Fonnosa,  and  may  be  seen  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Clarence  Fernando-po,  where  it  is  known 
under  the  name  of  bastard  Malla»-etta.  The 
seeds  are  contained  in  a  soft  acidulous  pulp  of 
a  pleasant  flavour,  which  the  natives  use  in 
lengthened  expeditions  to  obviate  the  inconveni- 
ences of  thirst.  They  are  also  occasionally  ad- 
ministered as  an  adjunct  to  allay  the  irritative 
effects  of  cathartic  and  other  medicines. 


species  of  Cucurbita,  &c.  The  fences  of 
theouter  tenements  areadorned  with  fes- 
toons of  variegated  creepers,  of  which  the 
fpomea  palmata,  blended  in  the  waste 
places  with  the  Cauna  Indica  (Indiaa 
shot),  and /.2HL'r)/Mc/-rt<«  arc  the  most  con- 
spicuous. On  the  environs  of  the  towa 
the  country  is  characterised  by  undula- 
tions, covered  by  bushy  shrubs,  in  some 
parts  partially  cleared  away  by  the  na- 
tive processesof  cultivation.  On  the  na- 
tive farms  may  be  procured  limes,  plain- 
tains,  yamsmaize,  papayas,  soursops, 
pine  apples,  sugar  canes,  cassada,  cala- 
vancies,  guavas,  pumpkins,  &c.,  and 
also  all  the  live  stock  and  cured  fish  to 
be  found  in  the  other  rivers.  A 
sandy  shore,  circumscribed  by  muddy 
patches,  gradually  slopes  into  the 
stream,  its  margin  being  dotted  by  the 
cask  houses  of  the  different  vessels  that 
are  moored  only  a  few  yards  from 
them.  A  narrow  creek  skirts  the 
northern  suburbs  of  the  town,  pene- 
trating into  a  wooded  dell,  from  which 
issues  a  flow  of  fresh  water  of  excel- 
lent quality,  that  supplies  the  wants  of 
the  population.  The  inhabitants  of 
Attarpah  do  not  exceed  12,000,  ex- 
cluding the  slaves  of  their  agricultural 
settlements.  They  are  an  aflfiliated 
branch  of  the  Quorra  Eboes,  but  are  in 
many  respects  at  variance  with  them 
both  in  their  customs  and  physical 
conformation. 

The  diseases  of  the  natives  of  Old 
Callebar  are  almost  the  counterpart 
of  those  mentioned  in  the  former  lo- 
calities, differing  only  in  their  type, 
which  is  generally  of  a  more  sthenic 
and  inflammatory  character.  Ophthal- 
mia predominates  more  among  the 
tribes  that  inhabit  the  mountainous 
sandstone  districts  than  in  those  of  the 
delta  of  rivers.  One  of  the  principal 
causes  to  which  it  has  been  ascribed 
is  the  loose  siliceous  soil  reflecting  the 
rays  of  a  fervid  sun,  but  there  are 
doubtless  other  concomitant  local  in- 
fluences to  which  it  may  be  equally 
referred.  Iritis,  ophthalmia  tarsi,  and 
cataract,  are  common,  the  latter  often 
affecting  both  eyes.  Apoplexy,  con- 
gestions, and  other  morbid  lesions  of 
the  brain  and  its  meninges,  are  more 
prevalent  in  the  aged  people.  The 
curative  measures  adopted  for  their  re- 
lief by  the  native  doctors,  who  are 
old  women,  are  the  shaving  of  the 
head,  and  the  application  of  a  tight 
silk  bandage  around  its  circumference  ; 
if,  however,  these  means  have  not  the 
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desired  efiect,  they  resort  to  the  pro- 
cess of  Clipping,  as  performed  by  the 
natives  of  Bonny.  One  or  two  cases 
of  puerperal  mania  came  under  my 
notice  at  Creektown,  but  it  is  a 
rare  event  to  meet  with  women  so  af- 
fected, since  persons  of  all  ranks,  if 
sufTering  from  any  maniacal  disorder, 
are  seldom  permitted  to  reside  within 
the  precincts  of  the  larger  towns,  and 
are  carefully  avoided  by  their  inhabi- 
tants, who  entertain  the  curious  idea 
that  their  saliva,  if  thrown  upon  others 
of  sane  mind,  has  the  effect  of  render- 
ing them  similarly  affected.  Their 
treatment  appears  to  be  rather  harsh 
and  severe.  From  the  regard  paid  to  per- 
sonal cleanliness  with,  the  habit  of  daily 
ablution  of  the  body,  they  enjoy  a  cer- 
tain immunity  from  those  cutaneous 
maladies  so  notorious  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  other  rivers  in  the 
Bights.  The  one  of  most  prevalency  is 
that  denominated  by  theBouniansKraw- 
Kraw,  which  is  an  aggravated  form  of 
scabies,  attended  vrith  much  irritation. 
Gonorrhccaand  syphilic  ulcerations  are 
frequently  seen  in  native  practice;  no 
remedy  is  used  for  their  cure,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  wear  themselves  out. 
The  people  of  this  town  manifest  the 
most  decided  aversion  to  the  perform- 
ance of  any  surgical  operation,  and  so 
strong  is  their  abhorrence  of  amputa- 
tion that  many  would  rather  suffer  death 
than  the  loss  of  an  extremity.  When, 
however,  any  portion  oft  he  limb  has  been 
taken  off  either  by  alligators  or  ground- 
sharks,  they  check  the  hicmorrhage  by 
applying  a  hot  piece  of  iron,  which  has 
sometimes  been  of  permanent  benefit. 

From  Attaqrah  the  banks  present  a 
range  of  declivitous  highlands  extend- 
ing to  Abbutong  or  Oldtown,  built 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  up  the 
river  on  the  terminal  summit  of  them. 
By  tradition  this  town  has  been  asserted 
to  be  the  one  of  the  most  ancient  date ;  it 
has  but  few  inhabitants,  who  are  not  en- 
gaged in  any  commercial  traffic  witli 
Europeans.  Its  site  is  healthy,  and 
commands  a  fine  prospect  of  tiie  river 
and  its  forest  scenery.  From  Oldtowii 
the  stivam  sharply  turns  to  the  west- 
ward through  a  Hat  and  heavily  wooded 
swamp,  on  the  left  bank  of  which,  a 
few  miles  distant,  are  two  or  tliree 
small  creeks.  Tlie  first  of  them  takes 
a  circuitous  course  to  join  a  branch 
from  the  Cross  river,  and  passes  by 
Crcektown  or  Occorotunko,  which  con- 
gists  of  a  limited  number  of  scattered 


houses  delightfully  situated  on  a  sandy 
eminence  that  gently  declines  to  the 
water's  edge.  Both  the  buildings  and 
their  habitants  are  considerably  less 
than  those  of  the  metropolis.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  spacious,  not  so  much 
frequented,  and  possess  a  more  pictu- 
resque appearance  than  the  other  native 
thoroughfares  of  old  Callebar.  The 
population  of  this  town  averages  about 
5000.  Around  the  suburban  edifices, 
and  in  tiie  open  wastes,  the  ground  is 
clothed  with  cucurbitous  plants  and 
the  Indian  shot.  Among  the  vegeta- 
ble productions  indigenous  to  this  dis- 
trict may  be  enumerated  a  few  pe- 
culiar to  the  interior  of  Africa.  Many 
of  them  are  valued  for  their  medicinal 
properties,  such  as  the  Sterculia  acu- 
minata (kola  nutj,  Sayus  vinifera  (wine 
palm),  Parhia  Africaua  (locust  tree), 
Pterocarpus  erinacea  (redwood  tree), 
&c.  :  the  Mncuna  pritriens  (covvhage), 
Hrojuelia  ananas  (pine  apple),  Mimosa 
nilotica  (acacia).  Calamus  sevundiflorus 
(calamus),  A  reca  Africaua  (African  CAh- 
bage  tree  ),and/Jrrtc/rt.vcrt«f/t'//.?also  exist. 
The  river  from  the  outlets  of  the 
preceding  creeks  is  luxuriantly  embel- 
lished with  aquatic  evergreens,  and  is 
extremely  erratic  in  its  course  to  the 
northward,  its  width  van|-ing  from  two 
to  four  hundred  yards.  T!ie  celebrated 
Humboldt  has  remarked  that  the  com- 
mon mangrove  does  not  grow  in  fresh- 
water swamps  ;  his  statement,  however, 
is  not  altogether  correct,  inasmuch  as 
many  isolated  clumps  of  the  Rhiznpherse 
may  be  observed  beyond  Oldtown, 
where  the  streaui  has  not  the  slightest 
admixture  with  the  oceanic  waters. 
A  few  miles  on  the  right,  along  the  slope 
of  some  rising  grounds,  are  some  vil- 
ted  by  the  earlier  slavers  as  little  Guinea 
lages  and  native  plantations,  designa- 
company.  Five  or  six  miles  above 
them,  on  the  left,  are  the  sandy  table- 
lands of  Addearbo,  or  great  fiiiinea 
company,  the  higher  portions  of  which 
are  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet  in 
altitude.  The  slopes  of  these  hills 
seem  in  the  distance  to  be  somewhat 
precipitous  ;  they  are  enlivened  by  ir- 
regular masses  of  wood,  with  a  number 
of  connected  hamlets  that  peep  out 
from  amid  them.  From  this  place  the 
river  regularly  dwindles  in  magnitude 
as  it  is  traced  more  inland,  and  at 
length  becomes  apparently  lost  in  the 
interminable  swamps  that  conceal  its 
source. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  18,   1845. 

Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  we 
have  received  no  tidings  of  the  new 
Physic  and  Surgery  Bill.  Many  spe- 
culations are  afloat  respecting  the 
changes  which  are  to  be  made  in  it, 
but  we  believe  nothing  certain  is  known 
on  the  subject.  The  profession  is, 
however,  likely  to  have  ample  time  for 
considering  in  what  way  its  intciests 
are  likely  to  be  benefited  or  injured  by 
the  fourth  bill,  seeing  that  the  session 
is  now  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  its 
passing  almost  hopeless.  We  have  it 
in  our  power  to  state,  upon  good  au- 
thority, that  there  is  some  prospect  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  throwing  open 
the  Fellowship,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, to  members  of  twenty  years' 
standing  without  examination ;  and 
henceforth  to  give  individuals  the  op- 
tion of  acquiring  it  by  seniority,  or  at 
an  earlier  period  by  examination.  A 
measure  of  this  kind  would  only  be  an 
act  of  justice.  The  plan  is  not  yet 
matured  ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  a 
majority  of  the  Fellows,  as  well  as  of 
the  Members  of  the  College.  It  would 
at  once  tend  to  put  an  end  to  much  of 
the  ill-feeling  which  the  recent  con- 
duct of  the  Council  has  excited  in  the 
profession. 


In  a  recent  number  (p.  428)  we  inserted 
a  letter  from  Dr.  ConoUy  on  the  subject 
of  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for 
the  insane  of  the  middle  classes  of  so- 
ciety. On  Thursday  last  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  order  to  take  into 
consideration  the  best  means  of  or- 
ganizing such  an  institution.  It  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  obvious  a 
cause  of  distress  and  suflcrinfr  should 


have  hitherto  received  but  little  atten- 
tion   from    the    profession.     There  is 
probably  no  practitionerof  any  standing 
who  has  not  at  some  period  of  his  life 
met  with  cases  of  insanity  among  the 
middle  classes,  in  which  the  cure  of 
the  patient  and  the  comfort  of  his  fa- 
mily did  not  absolutely  require  his  re- 
moval from  home  ;  and  yet  the  pecu- 
niary means  of  the  relatives  were  pro- 
bably inadequate   to    meet    the    high 
charges  of  a  respectable  lunatic  asylum. 
We  have  reason  to  beheve  that  appli- 
cations for  admission  to  the  Hanwell 
Lunatic    Asylum,    intended   only   for 
paupers,  are  by  no  means  unfrequent 
under  these  circumstances ;    and  that 
the  friends  of  many  patients,  of  a  class 
much  above  that  of  paupers,  would  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages, in  respect  to  treatment  and  com- 
fort,  which  are' to   be  found  in  this 
estabhshment.      The  result,  however, 
is,  as  the  experience  of  many  of  our 
readers   will  testify,   that  the  patient 
either  remains  at  home  with  a  keeper, 
under  circumstances  very  unfavourable 
to  his   recovery,   or  he  is   sent  to  aa 
establishment,  partaking  more  of  the 
characters  of  a  prison  than  an  asylum, 
where   he  is    received    as    a    sort   of 
boarder   at  a  low  rate   of  payment, — 
is   simply  fed   and   watched,    and   all 
treatment  is  neglected.     The  result  of 
this  is,  that  the  insane  of  the  middle 
classes  are  often  in  a  worse  position 
than  county  paupers.      The  Report  of 
the    Metropolitan    Commissioners    of 
Lunacy  sufficiently  shews  the  evils  of 
this  system,  and  the  degradation  and 
misery  to  which  those  who  have  been 
well  educated,  and  have  Uved  in  com- 
parative ease  and  comfort,    are   con- 
stantly subjected. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  number  of 
cases  of  this  description  are  received 
on  moderate  terms  into  Bethlehem  and 
St.  Luke's,  and  into  some  provincial 
establishments ;    but  the  cases  which 
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from  their  duration  and  their  hopeless 
nature  are  likelj'  to  create  the  greatest 
expense  to  families  are  not  admitted 
into  the  large  metropolitan  asylums, — 
while  those  in  the  provinces  are  quite 
inadequate  to  receive  them. 

We  gather,  partly  from  the  prospec- 
tus and  partly  from  the  report  of  the 
meeting  lately  held,  that  the  object  of 
the  Committee,  among  whom  we  per- 
ceive there  are  some  physicians  and 
surgeons  who  are  connected  with  lu- 
natic asylums,  is  to  establish  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  an  asylum 
capable  of  receiving  about  three  hun- 
dred patients,  and  affording  at  a  much 
more  moderate  charge,  with  the  re- 
quisite medical  treatment,  every  comfort 
which  is  to  be  found  in  large  and  ex- 
pensive lunatic  establishments.  It 
will  thus  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  the  members  and  families  of  the  va- 
rious professions.  The  resources  of 
many  of  these  persons  are  scanty  : — 
their  incomes  commonly  depend  on 
unremitting  exertions,  which  an  at- 
tack of  insanity  may  either  suspend 
at  once,  or  cut  off  for  ever.  It  is  not 
unreasonable,  therefore,  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  look  for  assistance  in 
the  undertaking,  from  members  of  the 
medical  profession. 

When  the  asylum  is  once  established, 
it  is  calculated  that  it  will  support 
itself  by  the  annual  payments  for  pa- 
tients of  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds: 
but  a  power  will  be  reserved  to  the 
Committee  to  grant  admissions  on 
still  lower  terms,  where  circumstances 
may  appear  to  justify  this  proceeding  ; 
and  in  order  to  meet  this  object,  it  is 
proposed  to  create  a  charitable  fund. 
Without  the  support  and  co-oi)cration 
of  the  medical  profession,  it  would,  of 
course  be  difficult  for  such  an  establish- 
ment to  thrive;  and  perhaps  the  best 
way  to  test  its  prospective  utility  is 
for  a  medical  practitioner  to  suppose 
that  either  himself,  his  wife,  or  a  near 


relative,  may  hereafter  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  a  patient.  A  well- 
managed  asylum  of  this  description 
would  be  capable  of  giving  to  the  in- 
mates, at  a  small  expense,  those  com- 
forts which  are  suitable  to  their  habits 
of  life,  and  all  the  advantages  and  re- 
sources, in  respect  to  treatment,  which 
are  met  with  at  the  best  establishments. 
As  matters  are  at  present,  the  patient 
is  probably  hurried  off  to  some  showy 
"  retreat"  conspicuous  for  its  weekly 
or  quarterly  illustrated  advertisements  ; 
he  there  becomes  a  prisoner  instead  of 
a  patient,  and  to  him  might  be  fairly 
applied,  with  slight  alteration,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  Italian  poet — 

Per  qui  si  va  net  eterno  dolore 
Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  ch'entrate. 

We  have  said,  that  such  an  asylum, 
to  carry  out  its  praiseworthy  objects, 
should  be  well  managed.  The  names 
of  the  Committee,  among  whom  there 
are  nine  physicians,  all  men  of  stand- 
ing and  repute,  appear  to  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  this  is  not  one  of  those 
ephemeral  speculations  got  up  under 
the  guise  of  charity.  The  patror.s  are 
Earl  Spencer  and  Lord  Ashley:— we 
need  hardly  observe,  that  the  latter 
nobleman  has  completely  identified 
himself  with  every  reasonable  plan  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
these  unfortunate  beings. 

No  advocate  is  better  fitted  to  plead 
the  cause  of  such  an  a.sylum  than  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession ; 
and  occasions  may  often  present  them- 
selves painfully  calculated  to  prepare 
his  wealthier  i)atients  for  such  an 
appeal.  In  the  richer  classes,  the 
means  of  escaping  tlie  aggravations  of 
this  aflSiclion  abound ;  and  yet  even 
with  these  advantages,  the  insanity  of 
a  relative  often  makes  life  valueless, 
and  blasts  the  happiness  of  a  family 
circle.  Among  the  poor  of  the  me- 
tropolitan district,  the  affliction  is  less- 
ened by   the   prompt   relief    afforded 
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by  their  reception  into  St.  Luke's, 
Bethleni,  or  Hanwell ;  but  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  interviews  between 
the  patients  and  their  friends  can 
alone  estimate  the  depth  of  sorrow 
which  has,  under  these  circumstances, 
fallen  upon  each  humble  family.  Far 
more  wretched,  however,  is  the  con- 
dition of  a  family  between  these  two 
extremes.  Its  order  and  prosperity 
are  at  once  destroyed — resources  di- 
minish and  expenses  increase,  affec- 
tions are  estranged,  and  such  distress 
is  incurred  that  even  the  death  of  the 
afflicted  individual  appears  a  desirable 
consummation. 

The  poor  have  found  a  powerful  ad- 
vocate in  Lord  Ashley.  More  than 
half  of  the  lunatics  of  England  and 
Wales  have  no  asylum  provided  for 
them  ;  but  the  bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment is  likely  to  remove  this  serious 
defect,  and  to  render  the  erection  of 
proper  establishments  for  the  poor, 
compulsory  on  every  county.  The 
middle  classes,  however,  mast  look  to 
themselves,  if  they  wish  to  avert  the 
evils  to  which  those  among  them,  who 
are  attacked  by  this  malady,  are  now 
subjected  ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that 
we  think  the  plan  of  establishing  an  in- 
dependent asylum  near  the  metropolis, 
is  well  deserving  of  encouragement 
and  support  from  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession. 


We  are  desirous  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  an  improvement 
which  has  been  lately  made  by  the 
Registrar-General  respecting  the  regis- 
tration of  the  causes  of  death.  Every 
well-informed  medical  practitioner 
must  be  aware  of  the  great  utility  of 
accurate  returns  of  the  causes  of  death 
in  reference  to  public  health,  medical 
police,  life  insurance,  and  the  practice 
of  medicine,  which  is  based  on  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  such  observations.  We 
need  hardly  say,  therefore,  that  every 


professional  man  who  assists  in  carry- 
ing out  the  operation  of  a  well-con- 
structed registration  act  is  indirectly 
benefiting  medicine,  and  probably 
leading  to  important  improvements  in 
tliat  science.  The  proper  registration 
of  the  causes  of  death  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  barometer  of  medical  prac- 
tice,— it  indicates  whether  one  disease 
is  prevaihng  more  than  another,  or 
whether,  in  spite  of  medical  treatment, 
a  particular  disease  is  fatal  in  a  loca- 
lity far  above  the  average  of  the  years 
and  seasons.  It  at  once  shews  the 
prevalence  of  epidemic  and  contagious 
diseases,  and  gives  sufficient  warning 
to  the  living  to  guard  against  their 
diffusion.  It  thus  tends  to  remove  the 
effects  of  panic  on  the  public  mind,  in 
the  event  of  any  alarming  increase  of 
mortality,  by  leading  to  the  certainty 
that  every  measure  which  human  rea- 
son can  suggest,  will  be  immediately 
adopted  in  order  to  check  its  course,  or 
prevent  its  increase.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  registered  causes  of  death 
have  served  as  a  basis  for  many  impor- 
tant inquiries  made  by  the  Health  of 
Towns'  Commission,  respecting  the  sa- 
nitary condition  of  the  labouring  po- 
pulation ;  and  some  useful  legislative 
measures  are  now  likely  to  be  brought 
forward  in  reference  to  this  subject. 

Much  as  the  present  system  of  regis, 
tration  is  far  above  that  of  the  Old  Bills 
of  Mortality,  drawn  up  by  the  ancient 
"  sworn  searchers,"  upon  principles 
which  had  remained  unchanged  from 
the  days  of  James  I.,  there  are  still 
defects  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
see  removed.  In  the  Statistical  Noso- 
logy (p.  27),  a  hint  is  given  to  coroners, 
that  they  should  abandon  the  unmean- 
ing verdicts  of  "  Natural  death, " 
"  Death  by  the  visitation  of  God,"  Sec. 
Their  duty  is  to  inquire  into  the  caii.ie 
of  death,  and  if  necessary,  by  the  aid 
of  medical  evidence,  to  state  it  as 
plainly  as  the  medical  attendant  of  any 
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deceased  person  is  now  compelled  to 
do.  Tliese  verdicts  are  not  so  frequent 
as  formerly,  but  still  they  are  too 
common  with  non-metlical  coroners ; 
and  they  would  probably  disapi>ear  en- 
tirely, if  post-mortem  Inspections  were 
made  compulsory  m  all  doubtful  cases. 
In  the  present  volume*,  some  re- 
marks have  been  made  on  certain  de- 
fects in  the  mode  of  registration  com- 
monly pursued.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  plan  has  been  yet  adopted  to 
prevent  double  registration  in  cases  of 
death  ;  bat  it  is  evident  that  the  Rcgis- 
trar-Genercil  is  directing  his  attention 
to  all  defects,  and  endeavouring  to 
remove  them.  Medical  men  have 
complained  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  exact  form  in  which  the  cause 
of  death  should  be  registered ;  and  in 
order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  a  book 
of  blank  certificates  has  been  printed 
for  gratuitous  distribution  among  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession.  Tlie 
rules  are  here  so  plainly  given,  that  a 
mistake  does  not  seem  possible.  Again, 
a  "  Statistical  Nosology"  has  also  been 
printed,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
every  licensed  practitioner,  on  appli- 
cation at  the  General  Register  Office. 
This  appears  to  be  a  useful  guide,  both 
for  the  District  Registrars  and  medical 
practitioners ;  the  common  name  and 
professional  name,  with  explanatory 
remarks,  are  here  given  for  every  dis- 
ease, with  an  alphabetical  index  of  all 
the  causes  of  death  on  the  register.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe  that  every 
licensed  practitioner  who  has  attended 
any  deceased  person  professionally,  is, 
if  applied  to,  bound,  under  tlie  6th  and 
7th  Will.  IV.  c.  Sfi,  s.  25,  to  give  all 
information  required  by  the  Registrar 
respecting  the  death,  within  eight  days. 
These  blank  forms  will  save  much 
trouble  from  applications  of  this  kind. 
The  form  may  be  filled  up  by  the  medi- 
cal attendant,  and  left  with  the  rela- 
tives of  the  decea«"ed. 

~  *  I'p.  212, 428.  \ 
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The  Irish  Watering  Places :  their 
Climate,  Scenery,  and  Accommodch- 
tions.  By  Alexander  Knox,  M.D. 
8vo.  pp.  332.  Curry  and  Co.  Dublin. 
This  little  volume,  which  appea  r 
an  opportune  season,  is  principay 
tended  for  the  use  of  invalids  who  are 
'  advised  to  seek  change  of  air,  and  who^ 
\  like  the  author  of  the  work,  prefer  an 
English  or  Irish  to  a  Continental 
watering-place.  We  learn  by  the  pre- 
face, that  Dr.  Knox  was  induced, 
merely  for  mental  occupation  during 
his  rambles  in  search  of  health,  to  col- 
lect all  that  was  known  respecting  the 
'  most  celebrated  bathing  places  of  hi» 
native  countiy,  and  we  have  liere  the 
result  of  his  labours.  If  we  except 
Cove,  but  little  has  been  hitherto  pub- 
lishedrespecting  the  climate  and  mineral 
waters  of  Ireland  ;  although  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  are  as  well 
acLapted  to  the  invalid,  as  many  of 
those  Continental  spas  to  which  it  haa 
been  hitherto  the  fashion  to  banish 
patients  affected  with  chronic  or  in- 
curable diseases.  According  to  Dr. 
Knox,  the  country  is  so  rich  in  mineral 
waters,  that  in  the  county  of  Cork  alone 
there  are  no  less  than  thirty-three 
different  springs.  In  Tyrone,  many  of 
the  springs  are  chalybeate,  but  none 
have  a  temperature  higher  than  58^, 
The  spas  of  Lucan  and  Drumsna  are 
sulphureous  ;  but  these,  as  well  as  the 
sulphur  sp.rings  of  Great  Britain,  have 
a  low  temperature.  The  only  warm 
spring  known  to  exist  in  Ireland  is 
that  of  M allow,  the  maximum  tem- 
perature of  which  is  72"^.  The  mineral 
wafers  of  Ireland  are  next  compared 
with  those  of  other  countries,  and  their 
beneficial  effects  in  ciuscs  of  dyspepsia^ 
and  other  diseases,  are  pointed  out^ 
Indeed,  the  title  of  the  work  givea 
scarcely  a  sufficient  indication  of  its 
contents;  for  there  are  chapters  on 
diet,  exercise,  and  regimen,  as  well  as 
on  the  statistics  of  disejuse ;  and  fiicts 
in  natural  history,  topography,  and 
anecdotes  of  celchnited  characters,  are 
scattered  throughout  the  pages.  It 
contains,  besides,  an  interesting  essay 
on  the  climate  of  Cork,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Scott,  in  which  the  advantages  of 
this  locality,  as  a  resort  for  invalids,  are 
well  explained.  Cove  is  rcmarkal)}e 
for  the  uniformity  of  its  climate;  the 
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mean  annual  temperature  does  not 
differ  much  from  that  of  London,  but 
there  is  only  a  difference  of  about  10" 
between  the  "mean  minimum"  and 
"  mean  maximum"  ;  by  which  probably 
the  author  intends  the  mean  winter 
and  summer  temperatures  of  the  place. 
This  is  a  very  small  range  ;  and  in 
another  table  we  find  that  the  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  winter  and  summer  seasons, 
is  much  less  at  Cove,  than  at  those 
favourite  resorts,  Hastings,  Nice,  Pisa, 
and  Pau,  We  think  this  work  will 
prove  a  useful  and  interesting  com- 
panion to  those  who  are  disposed  to 
give  the  watering-places  of  Ireland  a 
trial  for  the  restoration  of  broken 
Ileal  tb. 

A  Few  Remarks  addressed  to  the  PubUc 
OH   iJi/dropiilhi/,  or  the  Cold    Water 
Cure,  and  otlter  Faiiacea.     By  WiL- 
1,1AM  F.  SoLTAC,  M.B.     8vo.  pp.  72. 
Hamilton     and     Adams,     London  : 
Rowe,  Plymouth.     1845. 
Dr.  Soltau's  pamphlet  is  intended  as 
an  answer  to  the  question — which,  he 
says,  is  often  put   to   him  in   his   pro- 
fessional intercourse  with  the  world — 
"  "what    is    your    opinion    of    hydro- 
pathy ?     "Are  you  an  advocate  for  the 
cold-water  cure  ?"     His  remarks  are  of 
course   addressed   exclusively  to  non- 
medical readers,  for  the  doctrines  which 
they   convey  form  part  of  the  leading 
principles  of  every  right-minded  profes- 
fessional  man  ;  and  it  is  evident  enough 
tliat  upon  the  hardened  consciences  of 
those   who,   knowing   what   the   right 
course  is,  have  dishonourably  enrolled 
themselves  in  the  ranks  of  uneducated 
charlatans,  no  good  reasoning  can  be 
expected  to  have  effect;  </;*?// will  not 
be  converted  though  one  spoke  to  tliem 
from    the    dead.      Dr.    Soltau    writes 
energetically    and    sensibly,    and    we 
hope   that   his   arguments    will    have 
some  of  the  desired  effect  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  his  querists ;  yet  we   have 
little   fdith   in   any   but  the  strongest 
means,    in    eradicating    the    pest    of 
quackery.      All  sliglit  and  gentle  mea- 
sures,    reasonings,     cautionings,    and 
attempts  to  diminish  the  inherent  gulli- 
bility of  the  people  by  education,  and 
by  means  tendnig  to  give  them  greater 
confidence  in  their  qualified   medical 
attendants,  are  weak  and  almost  use- 
less devices — mere  straws  thrown  out 
to  resist  the  torrent  of  charlatanism. 


No  plan  of  instruction  less  than  that 
which  gave  a  regular  medical  educa- 
tion to  each  individual  could  ever  take 
away  the  occupation  of  the  empirics; 
but  even  that  would  only  increase  the 
evil,  for  then  every  man  would  become 
his  own  Buchan,  and  quack  himself  to 
the  uttermost  from  his  private  medicine- 
chest.  It  has  alv.ays  been  evident  that 
nodegree  of  enlightenment  will  remove 
that  credulity  which  leads  men  to  sub- 
mit their  bodies  to  the  mismanagement 
of  the  unlicensed 

So  long  as  it  is  found  that  the  illegal 
practitioner  is,  at  all  times,  ready  to 
affirm,  with  the  most  solemn  protesta- 
tions, that  he  is  able  to  cure,  by  easy 
and  intelligible  means,  diseases  which 
the  honest  medical  man  either  doubts 
his  pow'er  of  combating,  or  ingenu- 
ously declares  to  be  absolutely  incura- 
ble, so  long  will  hosts  of  afflicted  per- 
sons, of  all  classes,  be  found  eagerly 
anxious  to  grasp  at  the  vain  hopes 
which  the  imiwstor  holds  forth  so 
cheeringly  before  them.  And  while  a 
law  of  nature  continues  to  render  mea 
sufferers  from  a  legion  of  imaginary 
diseases,  which  can  often  be  removed 
by  the  assurance  that  a  cure  may  cer- 
tainly be  effected,  so  long  will  the  em- 
pirics be  able  to  bring  witnesses  of  un- 
doubted veracity  to  attest  the  infallibi- 
lity of  their  nostra.  Where  is  the  medi- 
cal man  who  has  not,  at  various  periods 
of  his  life,  confidently  beheved  himself 
to  be  the  subject  of  half  the  diseases 
in  the  nosology,  e;ich  of  which  has,  in 
its  turn,  taken  flight  under  the  inliu- 
ence  of  mental  occupation  or  of  simple 
remedies;  yet  still  leaving  the  learned 
hypochondriac  liable  to  new  attacks  of 
imaginary  maladies  ?  Who,  then,  caa 
blame  the  w'ell-educated  classes — much 
less  the  superstitious  vulgar — when 
they  solemnly  affirm  that  they  have 
been  freed  from  mortal  diseases  by  the 
revivifying  powers  of  bread  pills,  emol- 
lient ointments,  and  stimulating  em- 
brocations ?  No  general  diffu,sion  of 
useful  knowledge  can  ever  put  down 
empiricism: — we  boast  of  the  supreme 
enlightenment  of  the  age  in  which  w'e 
live,  but  the  quack  doctor  was  never 
more  abroad  than  he  is  at  this  moment. 
Xoctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  ditis. 
And  tins  state  of  things  will  proba- 
bly continue,  if  the  present  laws  hold, 
until  the  end  of  time.  The  government 
may  work  unceasingly  in  supporting 
Health-of-towns-commissions,   in  pro- 
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moting  sanitary  rules,  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  increase  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  their  professional  advis- 
ers by  raising  the  standard  of  medical 
education ;  yet  still  a  large  mortality 
ivill  continue  to  result  from  the  igno- 
rance and  rashness  of  unqualified  prac- 
titioners. The  only  remedy  for  the 
evil  lies  in  the  enforcement  of  stringent 
penal  regulations  against  all  who  pre- 
sume to  treat  disease  for  gain  without 
possessing  tested  knowledge  and  legal 
qualifications. 

Kriti.tch-EtymnlngischeR  Mediciniaches 
Lexicon,  S'c.  Entworfen  von  Ludwig 
August  Kraus,  Dr.  Philos.  et  Med. 
Leg.     Gottingen,  1844. 

A  Critical  and  Etyjuototjical  i^ledical 
Dictionary,  5"c.  By  Dr.  LuDWlG 
Augustus  Kraus.  Large  8vo.  pp. 
1100. 

This  volume,  the  third  edition  of  which 
has  just  appeared,  is  indispensable  to 
those  members  of  our  profession  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  medical  literature 
of  Germany.  The  multiplication  of 
medical  terms  in  Latin  and  Greek  has 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  without 
assistance  from  a  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion, tlie  German  student  would  find 
himself  continually  at  a  loss.  We  have 
here  a  large  number  of  words  of  classi- 
cal origin,  the  etymology  of  each  of 
•which  is  succinctly  given;  and,  where 
it  may  appear  necessary,  short  critical 
notices  are  attached,  either  pointing 
out  the  various  senses  in  which  the 
word  has  been  used  by  medical  writers, 
or  referring  to  standard  works  in  which 
it  occurs.  The  author  appears  to  be  a 
profound  philologist,  for  under  many 
of  the  words  we  find,  besides  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
synonymes.  Some  of  the  terms,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  arranged  under 
the  department  of  ophtlialmology, 
would  puzzle  most  medical  readers. 
Thus  we  have,  for  infiammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  Opliihalntodt>sinilisi,  and 
for  preternatural  dryness  of  tliat  mem- 
brane, we  find  the  word  Oi>/it/ialmo- 
desmoxerosis.  When  words  like  these 
are  employed,  dictionaries  are  certainly 
required  ;  and  the  best  compliment  we 
think  we  can  pay  the  author  is  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  medical  term  of  Latin 
or  (/reck  derivation,  of  which,  on  re- 
ference to  his  Lexicon,  we  have  not  yet 
found  an  explanation. 


i^iocccDlngs  of  ^octettes. 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  June  24th,  1S45. 

Dr.  Chambers,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

Two  Cases  of  Anaesthesia  and  Loss  of 
Motory  Function  of  the  Fifth  Nerve.  By 
James  Dixon,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hos])ital. 
This  pajier  contains  reports  of  two  cases 
of  anresthesia  and  loss  of  motory  function 
of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve,  attended  by  re- 
markably different  symptoms.  In  one  case, 
the  eye  on  the  affected  side  became  in- 
flamed, and  vision  was  destroyed  by  a 
deposit  of  lymph  in  the  pupil,  anterior 
chamber,  and  substance  of  the  cornea ;  the 
same  morbid  changes  taking  place  in  the  eye 
as  follow  the  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  in 
Magendie's  vivisections. 

In  the  other  case,  complete  anassthesia 
had  existed  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  yet  there  was  not  the  slightest  infiam- 
mation of  the  eye,  nor  any  opacity  of  its 
humours. 

In  this  latter  patient  careful  experiments 
were  made  to  ascertain  what  effect  had  been 
produced  upon  the  tongue  in  respect  to 
feeling  and  taste. 

Both  were  perfect  on  the  right  side.  On 
the  left,  all  that  part  of  the  tongue  which  is 
anterior  to  the  pajiillie  vallatfc  was  utterly 
deprived  of  taste  and  feeling,  while  both 
these  senses  were  unini])aired  in  that  j)ortion 
of  the  organ  to  which  the  iingu;;l  branch  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  distributed. 

Diseases  of  the  fifth  nerve  ajipear  to  be 
more  frequent  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  ; 
for  out  of  forty- six  cases  recorded  by 
English  and  foreign  ])athologists  twenty- 
nine  occured  on  the  left,  and  only  twelve  on 
the  right :  while  in  five  patients  both  nerves 
were  affected  at  the  same  time. 

Case  of  Fttngus  Hirmatodes.  By  Henry 
Blenkinsopp,  Est],  of  Warwick,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  [Com- 
municated by  G.  J.  Ferry,  Esq.] 
Abel  LJonsor,  aged  \?>,  a  jiauper,  fell  from 
a  gate  and  injured  his  shoulder,  in  July, 
1843.  After  some  weeks  an  enlargement 
made  its  appearance  in  the  left  arm  near  the 
inner  margin  of  the  deltoid,  and  the  boy 
began  to  sufier  from  darting,  lancinating 
pains  in  the  tumor.  It  rapidly  increased, 
but  the  patient's  state  of  health  prevented 
any  hope  from  amputation.  Near  the  end 
of  January  an  alarming  hicmorrhage  took 
place  from  an  ulcerated  ojiening.  Tliis  was 
followed  by  great  exhaustion,  and  the  patient 
died  on  the  12th  of  March. 
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The  body  was  examined  on  the  14th. 
On  making  sections  of  the  tumor,  con- 
siderable resistance  was  offered  to  the  scalpel 
by  the  walls  of  the  numerous  cells  which 
formed  a  great  portion  of  the  tutnor.  These 
walls  were  composed  of  a  libro-cartilaginous 
substance,  and  the  cells  contained  encepha- 
loid  matter.  The  disease  seemed  to  have 
been  developed  in  the  periosteum,  the 
cancelli  and  general  texture  of  the  humerus 
being  perfectly  healthy.  The  disease  ex- 
tended to  the  scapular  region,  the  muscles 
presenting  a  liver-like  appearance,  but 
the     bone     was     not     implicated.  The 

lungs  contained  tubercles  in  all  three  stages. 
The  liver  also  contained  tubercles,  and  a 
cyst  of  hydatids. 

The  author  concludes  by  briefly  alluding 
to  some  points  in  this  case  worthy  of  notice, 
viz.  the  absence  of  fungus,  the  complicated 
form  of  the  disease,  and  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  bones. 

Case  of  Excision  of  the  tipper  end  of  the 
Femur  in  an  example  of  Morbus  Coxarius. 
By  William  Fergusson,  Esq.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  King's  College. 
John  Clark,  set.  14,  suffered  for  fifteen 
months  from  hip  disease,  and  in  February 
1845,  was  in  the  last  stage  of  hectic.  The 
head  of  the  femur  was  displaced  on  the 
dorsum  ilii,  and  could  be  felt  by  the  finger 
passed  into  a  large  sinus  connected  with  the 
disease.  The  limb  on  the  affected  side 
was  between  four  and  five  inches  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  much  distorted  by 
flexion  at  the  knee  and  hip.  There  was  no 
indication  of  disease  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  seemed 
the  principal  cause  of  suffering. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1845,  the  author 
made  a  longitudinal  incision  on  the  hip  over 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone,  and  those 
parts,  with  a  portion  of  the  shaft,  including 
the  trochanters,  were  removed,  the  bone 
being  cut  across  with  a  common  saw.  The 
patient  bore  the  operation  well ;  the  previous 
bad  symptoms  soon  disappeared,  and  in  two 
months  he  was  able  to  move  about  the 
wards  of  the  hospital  on  crutches,  the  wound 
being  nearly  closed. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  short  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  operation,  whereby  it  is 
shown  that  this  is  the  second  instance  in 
which  it  has  been  successfully  perfoi'med  in 
this  country,  having  been  first  proposed  by 
Mr.  Charles  White,  of  Manchester,  in  1770, 
and  first  performed  by  Mr.  Anthony  White, 
of  the  Westminster  Hosjjital,  in  1818. 

Additional   Observations    on    Obstructions 

of  the  Pubnonary  Arteries.      By  James 

Paget,  Esq. 

This  paper  is  intended  as  an  appendix  to 

that  on  the  same  subject,  communicated  by 


the  author  last  year,  and  published  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  society. 

A  man,  fifty-five  years  old,  was  under 
treatment  for  stricture  of  the  urethra.  His 
general  health  was  considered  pretty  good, 
and  he  made  no  complaint  to  his  attendant 
of  any  thoracic  disease,  but,  one  afternoon, 
while,  to  all  appearance,  in  his  usual  health, 
he  fell  on  his  face  from  his  bed's  side,  and 
died  in  less  than  two  minutes. 

On  a  careful  examination,  nothing  was 
found  that  could  have  caused  death,  except 
the  obstruction  of  nearly  all  the  larger 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  by  old 
and  variously  discolourized  and  altered  clots 
of  blood.  In  other  jiarts,  the  blood  was 
fluid  or  recently  coagulated.  The  kidneys 
were  slightly  granular,  but  no  other  organ 
was  importantly  diseased. 

The  author  discusses  the  cause  of  death, 
and  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  this 
and  similar  cases.  He  maintains,  that  ia 
the  cases  which  are  not  complicated  with 
structural  disease  of  the  lungs,  death  is 
produced,  not  by  asphyxia,  but  by  gradual 
retardation,  and  at  last  cessation  of  the 
movement  of  the  blood  through  the  substance 
of  the  heart  and  brain,  the  systemic  circula- 
tion becoming  gradually  slower,  as  more 
and  more  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  are 
obliterated,  and  less  blood  is  transmitted 
through  the  lungs.  Hence  it  is,  he  thinks, 
that,  in  the  majority  of  the  recorded  cases, 
though  the  disease  was  long  in  progress,  yet 
the  signs  of  danger  and  death  were  sudden. 

The  author  alludes  to  several  circum- 
stances which  he  believes  may  cause  arrest 
of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and 
its  consequent  coagulation  ;  but  he  suggests 
that  the  chief  one  is  some  morbid  state 
affecting  its  constitution,  so  as  to  increase 
that  adhesion  of  it  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
which  constitutes,  even  in  the  healthy  state, 
the  greatest  resistance  which  the  heart's 
power  has  to  overcome.  Such  a  diseased 
state  he  believes  is  produced  by  the  existence 
of  urea  in  the  blood  ;  and  in  confirmation 
of  this  opinion,  he  remarks  that  m  at  least 
three  of  the  five  cases  in  which  no  other 
cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the 
kidneys  were  granulated. 


STATISTICS  OF  MEDICAL  TREATMENT. 

One  out  of  two  acute  cases  may  recover  by 
the  almost  unassisted  efforts  of  nature,  but 
under  the  medical  protection  of  our  own 
age  and  country,  six  out  of  seven  or  even 
eleven  out  of  twelve  are  likely  to  survive, 
according  to  the  period  of  the  disease  at 
which  they  are  placed  under  treatment.— 
Hawkins's  Statistics. 
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CASE  OF  BRON'CHITIS  AND  ARTHRITIS. 


ItJoSyital  ant)  jEnficmarn  ilcport^. 

GUY'S    HOSPITAL. 
Cases  treated  by  Dr.  Baui.ow. 

Bronchitis    and    Arthritis.     Reported   by 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kershaw. 
Robert  Robev,  set.  about  45  years  :  ill  five 
days  :  admitted,   March  2oth,  into  23  Job, 
under  Dr.  Barlow. 

When  admitted,  was  suffering  from  great 
dyspnoea  and  debility,  with  an  anxious  con- 
gested countenance  ;  efforts  both  in  speaking 
and  moving  aggravated  his  distress  so  much 
that  he  was  examined  but  superficially  ;  he 
was  found  to  have  swelling  and  great  tender- 
ness of  left  wrist,  with  loud  bronchial  rales 
over  the  whole  anterior  aspect  of  the  chest. 
pulse  weak  and  regular. 

Amnion.  Sesquicarb.  gr.  v.  Aq.  Menth* 
Pip.  3J.  ;  Aquae  ^ss.  ;  Sp.  .^Etheris 
Nitr.  n|xx.  4 lis  horis.  Hyd.  Chlor- 
P.  Camph.  P.  Scillse  aa.  gr.  j. ;  Ext- 
Hyoscyam.  gr.  ij.  Gtis  horis.  Empl- 
Canth.  sterno.    Beef-tea,  ad  libitum. 

At  9  P.M.  considerably  relieved.  Surface 
everywhere  warm  ;  dyspnoea  much  lessened. 

27th. — No  sleep  from  distress  in  breath- 
ing and  arthritic  pains ;  says  his  appetite  is 
not  much  impaired.  Thirst.  Tongue  in- 
jected with  a  harsh  brownish  fur,  whiter  at 
the  edges,  and  reddened  at  apex.  No  vomit- 
ing or  abdominal  pain.  Pulse  109,  weak, 
regular  ;  dyspnoea  ;  cough  ;  tolerably  co- 
pious expectoration  of  mucus,  frothy,  not 
very  tenacious,  with  a  few  muco-purulent 
streaks  ;  loud  sonorous  crackling  and  mu- 
cous rales  over  the  whole  chest  both  an- 
teriorly and  posteriorly,  entirely  masking  the 
cardiac  sounds  ;  percussion  rather  hyper- 
resonant  ;  skin  hot,  but  not  excessively  so  ; 
respirations  3<>,  attended  every  now  and  then 
with  a  general  tremor  or  shudder  of  the 
whole  frame,  and  an  expression  approaching 
the  risus  sardonicus.  Right  vfrist  erythe- 
matous, swollen,  painful,  and  excessively 
tender  ;  other  joints  of  the  upper  extremities 
tmafTected  ;  considerable  tenderness  over  the 
anterior  aspect  of  left  hip-joint,  and  all 
down  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  ;  some 
effusion,  also,  iu  the  synovial  capsule  of  the 
knee;  but  the  ankle,  and  all  the  joints  of 
the  right  leg,  arc  unaffected. 

Repet.  Mist.  Pil.  4tis  horis;  Pulv.  Opii, 
gr.  j.  haec  nocte. 

28th. — Got  a  little  uneasy  sleep.  In  the 
morning  dyspnoea  considiTably  relieved. 
He  ate  some  breakfast  with  comfort.  About 
10  a.m.  dysjinoKa  Vjecame  aggravated,  and  at 
1  P.M.  his  skin  was  hot,  i)er»piring  copiously. 
Respirations  much  quickened,  irregular, 
imperfect,  often  short  and  catching  ;  sputa 


increased  in  tenacity,  with  more  muco- 
purulent matter.  Refers  all  his  distress  ia 
breathing  to  the  regions  of  the  diaphragm 
and  sternum ;  physical  signs  as  before ; 
pulse  108,  steady,  of  good  volume,  and 
compressible  ;  tongue  much  coated  ;  bowels 
opened  twice  yesterday ;  nothing  unusual 
about  the  dejections. 

Ol.  Ricini,  gss.  st.  et  pil. 
29th. — Good  deal  of  prostration,  though 
about  9  A.M.  he  felt  much  relieved.  Tongue 
cleaner ;  bowels  opened  twice  by  the  oiU 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  day  a  good  deal- 
of  what  he  described  as  "  nervous  agitation" 
came  on,  and  the  state  of  the  skin  and 
respiration  was  like  that  described  yesterday. 
During  these  paroxysms  the  arthritic  pains 
about  the  joints  and  other  parts  are  re- 
markably increased  ;  at  such  periods  his  face 
is  flushed,  perspiring  like  that  of  a  person 
undergoing  some  severe  muscular  exertion; 
voice  is  feeble,  and  the  aspect  of  prostration 
increased. 

J.  A.    ."^pt.   ^theris  Sulph.    co.  rri  xx.  ; 
Tr.  Opii  tri-  V.  Gtis  horis.  Rep.  Pil.  t.  d, 

30th. — Late  last  night  he  was  found  to 
be  incoherent ;  had  made  several  attempts 
to  get  out  of  bed.  Great  prostration  and 
dyspnoea.     He  was  then  ordered — 

Decoct.  Senegse  ^j.  ;  Oxymel  Scillce  5ss.  ; 

Spt.  ^^theris.  Sulph.  co.  5J.  Gtis  horis. 

Repet.  Pil. 

At  12  to-day  he  ajjpeared  relieved.  Tongne 

moister    and   cleaner  ;    pulse   120,  full  and 

soft.     Has  still  some  arthritic  pains,  confined 

now    to    the    upper    extremities  ;    answers 

questions  correctly,  but  soon  relapses  into 

incoherency. 

Ammon.  Sesquicnrb.  gr.  iv.  ;    Tr.   Scillse 
tr|xv. ;  Spt.  yEtheris  Sulph.  CO.  TTl  XX. ; 
Decoct.  Senegse3J.     Rep.  Pil. 
31st. — Delirium,  not  of  a  furious  charac- 
ter,  has  existed  without  intermission ;    in- 
somnia ;    attempts  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the 
night ;    bowels    open ;    tongue    moist    and 
white;  hands  tremulous ;    pulse  soft,  regu- 
lar, 96. 

Repet.    Mist.  ;    Repet.    Pil    sine    Hyd. 

Chlor.  ;    Port-wine  5vj.  ;    Pulv.  Opii 

gr.  j.  h.  s. 

April    1st. — Quieter    during    the   night  ; 

aspect   more   tranquil,    and    manner    more 

coherent;    breathing    easier;    less   tremor; 

tongue  pale  and  moist. 

Perstet.     Pil.  Opii  gr.  iss.  h.  n. 
2d. — Rather  improving.     Arthritic  pains 
alleviated. 
Perstet.    Pil.  Opii.    To  have  a  mutton-chop. 

3d.  —  Dyspnoea  considerably  relieved  ; 
respiratory  sounds  loud,  coarse,  intermixed 
with  some  sonorous  rales.     A  loud  cardiac 
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(1st)  soaad  £:»  now  zppareat.  Pake  96, 
foil  and  soft  ;  bo«rd2  opened  tddt  monong  ; 
toi^iie  moHt  and  dcam;  a  good  deal  of 
debilitj  and  ticmnloaincaB  of  bandta.  Ar> 
thrhie  pains  gone,  ferpt.  4tii. — In- 
prorh^.  6tli. — In  tbe  mgjbtr  passes  his 
viizie  and  fieees  andcr  liim ;  in  die  dajr-tinK 
he  can  contnd  tlieae  fonctions.  SleepfCt 
impetfect,  with  some  Ta^ne  tnmaient  de- 
liiiam. 
Pergat.   Povter  1  pint ;  Poit-wine  4  oaneeaL 

9tli. — SdD  sleeps lie^;  buaebiiiilaMe; 
coo^  Terj  di^t ;  g:reai:  delnlitjr. 

PalT.lpecae.eo.  gr.T.  h.aMaeq|ae^  Cont. 
Mist. 

lOth. — Bovelssdil  muA  acted  on;  de- 
jecdons  finid,  bat  of  healtfay  cidonr. 

Il^Iist.  CrCk  CO.  p.  r.  n.     Omitt.  Mist. 

1 4th. — ^t  on  his  dodies ;  feels  himyrlf 
gzicm^  strec^^tfa  dsilj.  ISth. — CooTzIesceBt. 
26ch. — Doing  well. 

To  tie  Editar  of  tie  Medical  Gazette, 
Sis, — Aa  I  find  that  maof  persons  aie 

under  the  imnmmoa  dtat  the  reports  of  mj 
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ST.  mjolt's  (mjultleboste  AXn 
rASDCsexos)  nosifXAi- 
Tbe  first  titone  of  thsB  Hoa|iibd  was  laid  by 
H.S.H.   Fkince  JUbat,  on   Satarday    the 
2Stk  nit.      The  total  amomt  of  Soliscxip- 
tkws  yet  received  k  £\T^99  13s. 

COIXESE  OF  SITBfilHIXS. 

0%  ThoTsday,  Jnly  \&0k,  Mr.  Sanind 
Cooper  was  elected  ^e^dcnt,  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  Mr.  Tka^sexs,  Tice  Readoills 
J«R- the  year  atSBD!^. 

coixEGB  OF  CHKsasnx. 
The  Council  haxvannoanced  their  hstentioa 
of  <^iening  the  CdDlege  as  a  Fracticsl  Scfaool 
of  Claenaistry  in  October  nest.  Prarabes 
iKie  been  taken  ia  HawNcr  SqpmefiH-ddB 
psqMHe. 

^tlfoicTi^  frtna  •"Bosnia!*. 


PHTSIOLCGT. 

3rKW  ESTOXOtHT  I!C  TUB  jmXWE.  OF  S^KJtSXS 
^BOBO   COIJCTBBOSIFM.        BT     TOA.    HA3f' 

jtXBScaxmr. 

The  excrensesit  of  aiakcs  euaafafe  eanaaonly 

of  a  dark  fiecal  ina^  Btsed  with  a  wfaille 

pasSy.looftii^  sdbstanee, — and  of  mate  of 

aBunoniaT  with  a  mQ!Ooas^]M|aid  of  a  yvl- 

kw^i  cdloar.      In    fraimiwriBg    tMs  floid 

by  a   fnll-gjrowB    Cofaiber  natris. 

Bucrascopr,  I  dtitected  po^tedrd 

crystals  of  Biate  of  soda,  and  sonte  anlmal- 

ci^les,  wbidi  appeared  to  bdong  to  the  spe- 

otes  named  by  fihrenbe^  **  Btia."    They 

?re  perfectly  traisparent  and  cnlaBrkss, 

I  hf  tinr  molioiK  might  easily  have  been 

'  V- far^Kimatoma.     T^  entoBOon 

onral  lamcst-idiqied  body,    a    Ain 

.^.r.;L^-ui^saoBt,  and  a  thicher  or  Sorter 

taiL     The  le^th  of  Ike  body  was  5 — 6/1440 

of  a  Tiema  Ime;  its  breadth  2—3 ,« 1449 ; 

the  len^  of  the  head-pnIiKigatian  (aaant?) 

12— 15^144®^ ;  of  the  t>a»— «^1I4«*. 

When  exannined  frooi  above,  the  body  had  a 

snaauL  what  oial  sh^pe ;  aihen  aeen  latesailf, 

: :  i^  head  was  obsencd  to  ran  into  a  faacet- 

iped  point,  hsiing;  a  thraad-Bke  rhmg^ 

^  -  <!!!ie  tail  is  thicker  at  its  bams,  and 

Tke  motaoa  of  die  awJamilmtem 

:  of 'rlnespcimnhOBoaB:  iEfedaspbee 

a  of  its  Ares^-fike  head,  whack 

-.  mig'tion,  IM  wiig  tnmed  alwiiLy 

fades  of  its  body.    Thoc 

.  in  its  tmL    The  convn- 
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SCIRRHOUS  TUMOR  AT  THE  BASE  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM. 


than  in  that  of  others.  Bono  Colubrorum  : 
Monada  caudata,  non  colorata,  ocello  desti- 
tuta  corpore  lanceolata,  ad  caput  acumina- 
tum ore  proboscide  filiforme  instructa  : — 
Cauda  crassior  et  brevior  est  proboscide. 
Longitude  corporis  5 — G/14-10'";  totius 
auimalis  22—27  / 1410'". 


a  h,  Tlie  entozoon  seen  from  above  ;   1,  the 
thread-like  snout ;  2,  the  tail. 
c,  As  seen  on  its  under  side. 
d  e,  As  seen  laterallj'. 
y,  Showing  the  body  with  the  convolutions 

of  vessels. 
N.B. — The  number  of  diameters  to  which 
the  entozoon  was  magnified  is  not  stated. 

Remarks  by  Heller. — Since  the  above 
facts  were  communicated  to  me  by  Hammcr- 
schmidt,  I  have  frequently  examined  the 
excrement  of  young  and  full-grown  speci- 
mens of  the  Coluber  natrix,  and  have  found 
the  entozoa  exactly  as  Ilammerschmidt  has 
described  them.  In  one  instance  they  were 
not  detected  in  the  excrement,  which,  how- 
ever, contained  numerous  animalcules.  When 
the  animal  was  irritated,  it  discharged  an 
offensive  fluid  (urine),  which  was  found  to 
contain  a  large  number  of  the  Bodo  Colu- 
brorum.— Heller's  Archiv  fur  Physiol,  und 
Pathol.  Chemie,  1844. 


PATHOLOGY. 

SCIRRHOUS  TUMOR    AT   THE   BASE    OF    THE 
CEREBELLUM.       By  M.  FRESTEL,  D.M.I'. 

The  patient  had  been  a  Serjeant  in  the  In- 
fantry, was  of  sanguine  temperament,  and 
good  muscular  development.  He  stated, 
on  bis  admission  into  L'IIoi)ital  de  Saint  Lo, 
that  he  suflVrcd  from  )i;iins  in  the  head,  dis- 
turbing his  sleep,  and  interfering  wit  li  iiis  em- 
ployment. Ills  ]>iri-nts  had  been  healthy, and 
he  himself  had  never  been  confined  to  his  bed. 
About  eighteen  months  previously  he  had 
suffered  from  acute  lancinating  pains  in  the 
head,  more  severe  at  night,  and  marked  by 
occasional  intermissions  of  a  few  moments' 
duration.  These  pains  were  jireceded  neither 
by  vertigo,  delirium,  nor  fever,  and  the 
attack  was  very  sudden.  He  resumed  his 
employment  after  having  been  some  months 
in  the  hospital. 


In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  was 
treated  in  the  hospital,  without  mercury, 
for  chancre  ;  and  during  this  treatment  the 
pains  reappeared  at  different  periods.  After 
this,  he  continued  well  for  about  five 
months ;  he  was,  however,  then  compelled, 
by  a  relapse,  to  give  up  bis  office  of  drill- 
serjeant,  and  was  admitted  into  tlie  hospital, 
under  M.  Frestel,  Sen.  His  countenance 
was  pale,  though  full,  and  he  had  not  lost 
flesh.  His  chief  complaint  was  intense 
pain,  in  the  occipital  region,  becoming 
more  severe  at  night.  The  iodide  of  potas- 
sium was  ordered.  For  eight  days  the 
pain  was  relieved,  but  afterwards  recurred 
as  severe  as  ever.  The  medicine  was  con- 
tinued for  a  week.  The  pain  was  then 
observed  to  become  intermittent,  and,  on 
the  sup]iosition  of  the  disease  being  occipital 
neuralgia,  the  sulphate  of  quina  was  ordered, 
and  for  a  few  days  the  pains  were  again ' 
relieved.  Narcotics  and  blisters  were  also 
applied  to  the  scalj)  with  some  success.  At 
this  time  M.  Frestel,  Jun.  first  saw  him.  He 
found  that  the  pains  were  limited  to  the  oc- 
cipital region,  and  were  more  severe  at  night ; 
that  the  patient's  intellect  was  not  impaired, 
although  his  speech  was  slow  and  hesitat- 
ing;  hearing,  vision,  and  sensation,  were 
natural  ;  there  vvere  no  pains  in  the  limbs; 
the  skin  was  of  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  pa- 
tient sat  up  every  day,  went  about  alone  with- 
out suflering  from  giddiness  or  trembling. 
The  ajipetite,  though  less  than  it  had  been, 
was  still  good.  There  was  evidence  of  lesion 
of  the  abdominal  organs.  The  pains  suddenly 
became  intense,  and  he  died  suddenly  with- 
out a  struggle. 

Necropsy. — There  was  nothing  abnormal 
in  the  chest  or  abdomen.  The  membranes 
of  the  brain  were  injected,  though  probably 
by  infiltration.  There  was  no  flattening  of 
the  convolutions,  but,  on  the  head  bemg 
raised,  a  large  quantity  of  serum  escaped. 
The  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
was  healthy.  The  ventricles  contained  some 
limpid  yellowish  serum.  The  left  half  of 
the  cerebellum  was  enlarged,  changed  in 
form,  and  presented  on  its  upper  surface 
some  small' but  very  distinct  elevations. 
At  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  there  was 
a  tumor,  of  the  size  of  a  large  nut,  attached 
by  a  peduncle.  The  right  half  of  the  cere- 
bellum was  jiretty  healthy,  but  near  the 
median  line  the  disease  appeared  to  extend 
into  it.  The  diseased  structure  was  hard, 
resisting,  and  of  a  lardaceous  appearance ; 
on  section,  it  presented  the  characters  of 
scirrhus. 

M.  Frestel  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
man  had  been  quiet,  cheerful,  his  sexual 
feelings  natural,  and  that  he  had  not  niani- 
fested  any  signs  of  affection  of  the  cerebellum. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  tliat  the  disease  ap- 
peared suddenly,  without  any  indication  of 
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inflammation  ;  that  his  movements  had  never 
been  affected  in  the  intervals  between  the 
pains,  even  during  the  time  of  his  being 
drill-serjeant,  when  the  greatest  precision  in 
action  was  required.  The  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease could  not  be  assigned. —  Gaz.  Med.  1845. 
[Remarks. — The  above  case  is  the  type  of 
a  numerous  class  ;  showing  that  symptoms 
do  not  always  furnish  evidence  of  structural 
change,  or  indicate  the  line  of  treatment 
to  be  ]iursued.  Every  practitioner  must 
be  aware  of  the  large  number  of  cerebral 
cases  in  which,  so  far  as  our  means  of  ob- 
servation permit,  the  symptoms  bear  no 
constant  relation  to  the  structural  chanse. 
The  cause  of  this  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
fact,  that  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  the  indications  of  its  lesions,  are  too 
imperfectly  understood  to  admit  of  much 
diagnostic  accuracy.  The  case,  however,  is 
valuable ;  it  should  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
exertions  in  order  to  supply  means  for  im- 
proving our  diagnosis  of  these  diseases.  As 
to  treatment,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
remedies  were  not  attended  with  any  marked 
effects.  We  all  know  that  in  several  chronic 
diseases  every  change  in  treatment  carries 
with  it  an  amelioration  of  symptoms ;  but 
whether  this  arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
remedy,  from  the  laying  aside  a  medicine 
which  may  have  become  prejudicial,  or  from 
the  influence  of  mental  confidence,  matters 
little — the  fact  is  certain;  and  upon  it,  too 
many  build  sanguine  expectations  which  even- 
tually lead  to  disappointment. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

THYMIC  ASTHMA. 
BY  M.  CIRO-MAZZIALE. 

An  infant,  13  months  old,  feeble,  and  rather 
lymphaOic,  born  of  healthy  parents,  and  up 
to  the  period  of  attack  in  good  health,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  the  following  symp- 
toms. The  respiration  failed,  and  after 
five  or  six  sibilant  inspirations  the  child 
fell  into  a  half-fainting  sleep,  during  which 
the  breathing,  which  was  short,  blowing,  and 
imperfect,  could  scarcely  be  perceived,  as  if 
the  air  passed  the  glottis  with  difficulty  ;  the 
expiration  was  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
face  was  pale  ;  lips  livid  ;  tongue  protruded  ; 
eyes  fixed  ;  fingers  spasmodically  contracted ; 
beating  of  the  heart  obscure  ;  pulse  low, 
scarcely  felt ;  extremities  cold. 

The  attack,  which  was  the  result  of  a 
painful  injury  to  the  fingers,  lasted  three  or 
four  minutes,  and  then  terminated  by  a  deep 
whistling  inspiration.  It  was  repeated  after 
an  interval  of  seven  entire  days,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fright.  Eleven  attacks  suhse- 
quently  followed,  and  each  one  was  preceded 
by  causes  of  a  similar  nature. 

M.  Cirro-Mazziale,  according  to  the 
indications  laid  down  in  the  Memoir  of 
Buya,  diagnosticated  thymic  asthma,  and 
ordered   mild    purgatives,    and    afterwards 


derivatives,  with  a  few  leeches  in  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  jugular  fossa  ; 
friction  was  made  with  the  antimonial  oint- 
ment, and  when  the  pustules  were  healed  an 
ointment  was  substituted,  composed  of  mer- 
curial ointment,  the  extract  of  conium,  and 
iodide  of  potassium  ;  internally  the  iodide  of 
iron  was  administered.  The  attacks  became 
more  and  more  feeble,  and  the  intervals 
longer,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  the 
disease  had  entirely  ceased,  and  the  child 
had  become  much  stronger.  —  Gazette 
Mtdicale,  Mai  1845. 

[Remarks. — The  above  case  is  certainly 
interesting ;  but  it  is  a  question  how  far  the 
opinion  regarding  its  nature  was  correct.  The 
symptoms  might  have  been  referred  to  spas- 
modic affection  of  the  larynx,  which  is  by  no 
means  unfrequent  in  this  country,  and  often 
treated  for  croup.  The  remedies,  though 
more  severe,  at  least  those  locally  applied, 
than  what  would  be  required  in  such  a  case, 
were  nevertheless  adapted  for  the  removal 
of  the  complaint,  whether  the  origin  were 
the  thymus  gland  or  the  laryngeal  nerves. 
The  causes,  also,  were  such  as  we  might  ex- 
pectin  cases  of  the  latter  disease. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

SURGERY. 

REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  ACCIDENTAL  AMPU- 
TATION OF  THE  ARM. 

A  baker's  boy,  a  youth  of  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  engaged  in  raising  some 
sacks  of  corn  by  a  windlass.  For  the  sake 
of  a  frolic  he  seized  hold  of  the  chain,  wish- 
ing to  be  raised  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
granary  ;  but  he  was  drawn  so  high,  that 
his  head  came  against  that  portion  of  the 
roof  through  which  the  chain  passed.  Not 
being  able  to  hold  by  the  chain,  he  fell  with 
his  arms  stretched  out.  In  falling,  his  left 
arm  came  in  contact  with  the  top  of  a  door 
below,  which  was  standing  open  ;  and  the 
force  was  such  that  the  arm,  which  was  bare, 
was  completely  separated,  at  about  a  hand's 
breadth,  from  the  shoulder-joint.  His  body 
fell  on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  his  arm  on 
the  other.  Under  this  extraordinary  ampu- 
tation the  arm  appeared  as  if  it  had  been 
chopped  off  by  an  axe  ;  the  bone  and  mus- 
cles were  as  evenly  separated  as  if  they  had 
been  divided  by  a  blunt  knife,  and  the  end 
of  the  bone  was  not  at  all  splintered,  a  few 
nervous  filaments  only  hanging  from  the 
wound.  The  fall  of  the  patient  must  have 
been  broken  by  his  arm  coming  thus  in  con- 
tact with  the  edge  of  the  door  ;  for  the  only 
injuries  to  his  person  were  a  few  contusions 
and  abrasions  about  the  skin  of  the  face. 
He  was,  however,  at  first  speechless  and 
insensible,  but  he  recovered  his  speech  and 
consciousness  in  a  few  days.  The  wound 
bled  but  little  ;  it  was  dressed,  and  the  bra- 
chial artery  was  tied,  to  guard  against  acci- 
dental hfemorrhage  :  the  nervous  filaments 
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were  cut  off,  but  neither  the  muscles  nor  the 
bone  required  the  use  of  a  knife  or  a  saw. 
Fever  with  delirium  followed.  A  strict  an- 
tiphlogistic regimen  was  adopted,  and  ice  was 
applied  to  the  head.  This  treatment  was 
attended  with  benefit.  The  wound  of  the 
arm,  whicli  was  at  first  discoloured,  assumed 
a  good  appearance ;  healthy  suppuration 
came  on,  and  the  patient,  after  about  two 
months,  was  perfectly  restored.  The  stump 
cicatrized  well,  and  the  bone  was  completely 
covered  with  skin. — Casper' sWochenschrift, 
April  1845. 

NEW  OPERATIOX  FOR  THE  CURE  OF 
FUNGUS  TESTIS. 

In  the  disease  commonly  known  to  surgeons 
as  "  Fungus  of  the  Testicle,"  and  which  is 
characterized  by  the  protrusion,  externally 
from  the  body  of  the  testis,  of  a  somewhat 
flattened,  spreading,  granulating  surface, 
closely  surrounded,  at  its  base,  by  a  thickened 
margin  of  tlie  scrotal  integument,  Mr. 
Syme  proposes  a  mode  of  treatment  which 
he  considers  preferable  to  the  plan  of  cure, 
by  the  knife  or  escharotics,  usually  adopted. 
Conceiving  pressure  to  be  obviously  the  agent 
on  which  reliance  should  be  chiefly  placed 
in  the  management  of  this  disease,  it  struck 
him  that  the  most  convenient  mode  for 
compressing  the  growth  seemed  to  be  en- 
closing it  within  its  proper  covering  of  the 
scrotum.  There  is  no  loss  of  substance  in 
this  part,  as  the  fungus,  issuing  through  a 
small  ulcerated  orifice,  merely  jiresses  the 
integuments  aside,  so  that  they  are  found 
lying  in  loose  folds  above  the  dense  ring  that 
encircles  the  neck  of  the  protruded  mass. 
It  must  therefore  be  easy  to  obtain  from  this 
soui'ce,  an  abundant  supply  of  materials  for 
the  ))urpose. 

Mr.  Syme  operates  by  making  an  incision 
of  an  elliptical  form  around  the  fungus.  The 
integuments  are  then  separated  on  each  side 
and  brought  over  the  growth,  where  they 
are  retained  by  a  few  stitches.  The  scrotum 
is  then  supported  by  plasters  and  a  T 
bandage.  Thu  wound  has  healed  quickly, 
inthe  two  cases  where  Mr.  Syme  has  operated, 
and  there  has  appeared  no  tendency  to  a 
return  of  the  protrusion. — Abridr/ed  from 
Land,  and  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,  Jan. 

TOXICOLOGY. 

ON  THE  ACCIDENTAL  PRESENCE  OF  ARSENIC 
IN  CHEMICAL  AI'I'ARATUS  AND  MATE- 
RIALS. 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  such  enormous  masses 
of  material  will  ever  be  operated  on  again, 
aK  those  which  were  made  use  of  in  some  late 
French  trials,  and  for  which  great  iron  pots 
were  found  indispensable  ;  because  it  has 
been  proved  that  absorbed  arsenic  is  chiefly 
to  be  met  with  in  particular  organs  or  secre- 


tions, such  as  the  liver  and  urine.  Besides, 
a  false  importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
enthusiastic  analyses  of  the  whole  human  car- 
case, with  which  some  French  chemists  have 
been  astounding  the  minds  of  the  scientific 
world  as  well  as  the  vulgar,  on  the  occasioa 
of  some  late  trials  for  jioisoning.  I  confess 
I  could  not  find  fault  with  a  jury  who  might 
decline  to  put  faith  in  tiie  evidence  of  poi- 
soning with  arsenic,  when  the  analyst,  after 
boiling  the  entire  body  with  many  gallons  of 
water  in  a  huge  iron  cauldron,  making  use 
of  whole  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  nitric 
acid,  and  nitre,  and  toiling  for  days  and 
weeks  at  tlie  process,  could  do  no  more  thaa 
produce  minute  traces  of  the  poison*.  What 
man  of  common  sense  will  believe  that 
with  such  bulky  materials  and  cruds  appara- 
tus, it  is  possible  to  guard  against  the  acciden- 
tal admission  of  a  little  arsenic  ?  At  all  events, 
I  am  much  mistaken  if  a  British  jury  wo<ild 
condemn  a  prisoner  on  such  evidence — or 
any  British  chemist  would  find  fault  with 
them  for  declining  to  do  so." — Christison. 

STATISTICS  OF  DISEASE. 

It  is  generally  calculated  that  the  20th  part 
of  every  population  (5  per  cent)  is  labour- 
ing under  illness,  and  the  100th  part 
(1  per  cent)  under  some  severe  disease. — 
Hawkins's  Statistics. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  of  SURGEONS. 

Gentlemen  admitted  Members. 

FRiDAY,.f(/?!c27.— W..\. Eves.— W.  Wilkinson. 
— S.  M.  Frost.— T.  H.  \V.  Huckler.- .T.  VV.  S.isjht. 
—J.  H.  Elliott.— .\.  Havilaml.-W.  W.  Moore.— 
\V.  Pr.'Ston.-F.  J.  Freeland.— T.  F.  Uyball.— 
J.  H.  Jerrand.— IM.  Tccvan. 

Monday,  .f«wf  30.— C.Goodwin. — W.G.King. 
— G.  J.  Langsford.— T.  A.  O'Flalierty.— T.  M. 
Parrntt.— 11.  Blackie.— It.  D.  Bluckc.— H.  S. 
Colston. 

FKinAY,.rM?(/4. — W.  Arthur. — N.  H.  Littleton. 
-W.  T.  Wilson.— W.  Scott.— H.  A.  Warburton. 
— E.  W.arbnrton.-L.  Kerans.- C.  K.  Webb.— 
L.  Leslie.— J.  Hay. 

Fill  DAY,  Julii  ll.-R.  G.  Brown.— W.  ».  Pealy. 
—J.  LeGros.— J.  Farkin.-C.  ({.  Wood.— W.  U. 
Eiiimctt.  —  E.  Cousins.  —  K.  W.  Davies.  —  G. 
(Miecstnan.  —  11.  llauultou.  —  F.  Nicholle.  —  J. 
Murphy. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

Gentlemen  who  have  obtained  Certificates. 

Thursday,  July  3.— .lames  Gilinoiir,  Work- 
house, Liverpool. — James  Robertson,  Mclcombe 
I'lace.— .Samuel  UerticCatorlJarrett,  Portsmouth. 
—William  Lane. 

Thuusdav.  .lull/  10.— .John  Foster  Williams, 
Anglesea.— CharlfK  Vicary,  Warminster,  Wilts. — 
Cliurles  Hoiiltoii  Webb,  London.— .lohn  Mason, 
(Hieddar.— .loliii  1 1  ay  "ard,  Devizes,  Wilts.— John 
ICdward    Brine,    Wincanton,   Somerset.  —  John*  ,|] 

Welch,  Taunton. 


*  ( )rlila  stated,  at  the  trial  of  Madame  LatTarge, 
thiit  the  ariipnir  which  he  discovered  in  the  body 
of  the  deceasr-d  was  .so  slijrlit,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  w('iK:h  it.  It  was  estimated  nt  about 
half  a  milligramme,  i.  e.  about  one-thirteenth  of 
a  grain.  ^ 
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CLINICAL  LECTURES  OX  SURGERY, 

Delivered  at  Middlesex  Hospital, 

By  J.  M.  Arxott,  Esa. 

Abscesses  of  the  Bnrsa  Patellee ;  their  Con- 
sequences and  Treatment. 

When'  last  on  the  subject  of  abscess,  I 
instanced  those  of  the  bursa  patellae  as  cases 
in  which  an  early  and  free  opening  was  re- 
quired— an  early  opening,  because  when  sup- 
puration has  actually  taken  place  in  one  of 
these  shut  sacs,  great  tension,  pain,  and 
fever,  are  often  the  consequence  ;  because  the 
thickened  and  frequently  indurated  state  of 
the  integuments  of  the  knee  in  those  most  lia- 
ble to  attacks  of  this  complaint  presents  great 
resistance  to  the  spontaneous  opening  of  the 
abscess  externally,  and  more  especially  be- 
cause there  is  considerable  risk  of  the  abscess 
bursting  internally,  that  is,  into  the  surround- 
ing cellular  tissue,  and  exciting  diffuse  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  there.  In  a  healthy 
■state  of  constitution,  the  extension  of  the 
inflammation,  though  of  itself  an  evil,  may 
not  be  attended  with  serious  or  permanent 
results  ;  but  in  less  favourable  circumstances, 
burrowing  abscesses,  and  sinuses  requiring 
counter  openings,  a  stiff"  limb,  from  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  worst 
of  all,  extensive  phlegmonous  erysipelas, 
sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  death, 
may  be  the  result.  A  free  incision  is  re- 
quired in  inflamed  and  suppurating  bursa 
patellae  from  the  thickened  state  of  the  cyst 
and  skin,  and  because,  from  the  little  elas- 
ticity of  the  p£irts,  the  thickened  sides 
of  the  wound  readily  come  in  contact 
and  reunite,  so  that  unless  you  have  taken 
the  jirecaution  of  placing  a  piece  of  oiled 
lint  between  the  edges,  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  have  occasion  to  break  down  the 
union  with  your  probe  at  the  next  visit ;  per- 
haps even  to  repeat  this. 

In  some  cases  of  suppuration  of  the 
bursa,  acute  inflammation  has  supervened 
on  chronic  of  some  standing.  This  was  the 
case  in  Mary  Ann  Matthews,  who  was  ad- 
mitted with  great  swelling  of  the  right  knee, 
redness,  and  pain  and  stiffness  of  the  joint. 
Fluctuation  was  felt  in  the  situation  of  the 
bursa  patellae,  where,  for  six  weeks,  she  had 
had  a  lump,  but  it  was  only  within  the  last 
week,  after  one  of  severe  labour,  kneeling 
and  scouring  floors,  that  it  began  to  swell 
more,  and  became  so  painful  as  to  compel 
her  to  give  up  her  work.  An  incision 
having  been  made  into  the  bursa,  two  ounces 
of  thick  glutinous  pus  were  evacuated,  with 
immediate  relief  to  all  the  symptoms,  which, 


under  warm  fomentations  and  keeping  the 
wound  open,  soon  disappeared.  The  incision 
healed  in  due  course,  which,  in  all  these 
cases,  is  more  slowly  than  where  the  thin  and. 
cellular  tissue  merely  are  involved,  as  the  bur- 
sal sac  takes  longer  time  to  form  granulations. 

Sometimes  the  inflammation  attacking  a 
bursa  is  acute  from  the  beginning,  and  is 
quickly  followed  by  suppuration. 

Jane  Bostock,  a  girl  of  20,  housemaid, 
was  admitted  on  Thursday  evening,  having 
been  brought  by  her  master  from  Finchley  on 
account  of  great  swelling,  stiffness,  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  knee,  which  had  suddenly- 
taken  place  during  the  day.  The  girl  said 
that  she  first  felt  the  paits  uneasy  the  pre- 
ceding forenoon,  and  at  night  it  got  so  pain- 
ful as  wholly  to  prevent  sleep.  The  swelling 
was  very  great  in  this  case,  and  diff"used  over 
both  sides  of  the  knee  as  well  as  in  front, 
but,  from  the  short  duration  of  the  attack, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  inflammation  might 
still  be  under  the  control  of  antiphlogistic 
remedies.  Leeches  were  therefore  applied, 
with  fomentations ,  and  a  dose  of  calomel  given, 
followed  by  the  common  black-draught. 
Finding  no  diminution  in  the  severity  of  the 
sym])toms  from  these  means,  and  after  a 
night's  rest,  an  incision  was  made  in  the  bursa, 
when  purulent  matter  was  evacuated  ;  that 
is,  in  forty-eight  hours  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inflammation.  Now,  although, 
an  opening  was  made  thus  early,  it  did  not 
prevent  the  inflammation  extending  to  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue,  or  rather  sup- 
puration had  already  taken  place  there,  for 
copious  discharge  of  pus  ensued,  continuing 
for  ten  days,  and  increased  by  pressure  on 
the  sides  of  the  knee  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  inflamed  bursa.  In  this  case  no 
counter-openings  were  required,  the  matter 
being  regularly  got  rid  of  by  gentle  pressure 
night  and  morning,  so  that  in  four  weeks 
the  parts  had  quite  healed,  and  the  patient 
was  enabled  to  leave  the  hos])ital  well. 

The  subjects  of  the  two  cast-s  already  ad- 
verted to  were  young  women,  servants  in 
respectable  families,  and  as  such  their  habits 
of  living  were  no  doubt  regular  and  tem- 
perate. Contrast  the  immediate  relief  by 
incision  and  rest — the  favourable  progress 
and  termination  in  them,  with  the  very 
different  events  in  that  of  Ann  Hudson. 
This  woman,  45  years  of  age,  of  fine  form, 
and  with  manners  and  language  above  her 
station,  earned  her  livelihood  by  charing, 
but  was  known  at  the  hospital  to  be  of  in- 
temperate habits  when  an  out-patient  on 
former  occasions  with  other  ailments.  When 
last  admitted,  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  on 
account  of  inflammation  of  the  knee  and  leg, 
originating  in  a  fall  on  the  former  part  four 
days  previously.  The  house-surgeon  applied 
twenty  leeches  to  the  part ;  but  when  I  saw 
her  next  day,  I  found  great  swelling  of  the 
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"knee  and  adjoining  part  of  the  thigh,  severe 
inflammation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg, 
the  integuments  of  which  were  becoming  red 
■with  vesication  —  in  short,  the  sc;it  of 
phlegmonous  erj'sipelas.  The  swelling  and 
pain  had  originated  at  the  part  struck,  the 
bursa  of  which  had  )u-eviously  been  swollen  at 
times.  At  this  place  fluctuation  was  now  mani- 
fest, with  great  tenderness  on  pressure,  and 
a  free  opening  having  been  made,  a  quantity 
of  pus  was  evacuated.  A  still  longer  incision 
•was  made  through  the  integuments  of  the 
leg  (which  exposed  the  cellular  tissue,  loaded 
-with  lymph,  and  of  tawny  colour),  in  the 
hope  of  arresting  the  ))rogre5S  of  the 
phlegmonous  erysipelas;  but  in  vain:  it 
spread  down  the  leg,  uj)  the  thigh,  ultimately 
to  the  hip  ;  additional  incisions  being  made, 
and  portions  of  sloughing  cellular  tis:;u2, 
like  wet  tow  soaked  in  pus,  evacuated.  Ex- 
cess of  bleeding  from  the  incisions  was 
guarded  against,  and  beef-tea,  wine  and 
brandy,  fee.  were  administered,  but  tiie  in- 
fluence of  a  bad  constitution  and  intemperate 
habits  were  not  to  be  counteracted,  and  she 
died  in  ciirht  days  from  her  admission. 

You  will  recollect  what  a  marked  contrast 
■was  presented  by  the  appearances  of  the 
thigh  and  leg  in  this  case.  Both  were  greatly 
swollen,  but  the  skin  of  the  latter  was 
thickened,  red,  and  covered  with  vesica- 
tions, while  that  of  the  former  Vi'as  dis- 
tended, it  is  true,  but  not  discoloured,  or 
presenting  any  of  the  ordinary  evidences  of 
inflammation — with  the  exception  that  the 
veins  were  more  numerously  marked  than 
natural.  The  swelling  of  the  thigh  was  de- 
pendent, in  fact,  on  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous and  subfacial  cellular  tissues, 
■which  was  evidenced  by  the  great  tender- 
ness on  pressure  further  than  that  which 
merely  reached  the  skin.  Ultimately  the 
skin  also  participated,  and  became  red 
and  vesicated  shortly  before  death  ;  but 
instead  of  presenting  the  characters  of 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  from  the  first,  like 
the  leg,  that  of  the  thigh  was  jirimarily 
difl'use  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
ICor  is  this  distinction  unimportant,  for  I 
have  known  the  ignorance  of  it  lead  to  the 
nature  of  the  case  being  overlooked,  and  a 
patient  die  of  diffuse  inflammation  of  thecellu- 
lar  tissue  of  the  thigh  without  its  existence 
having  been  suspected,  and  chiefly  because 
the  skin  of  the  thigh  preserved  almost  its 
natural  colour. 

A  man  received  a  pist(d-shot  in  the  thigh  ; 
the  ball  entered  in  the  fore-part,  ran  up 
along  the  bone  on  the  outside,  and  lodged 
close  to  the  trochanter,  from  which  it  was 
removed  by  a  small  incision,  the  distance 
between  the  two  oi)cnings  being  seven  or 
eight  inches.  Some  swelling  of  the  thigh 
took  place,  and  the  patient,  in  four  or  five 
days,    was   attacked  witii   what  was   called 


irritative  fever,  of  which,  in  nine  days,  it 
was  alleged  he  died;  for  the  state  of  the 
thigh  had  not  attracted  the  attention  it  de- 
served, and  the  cause  of  the  constitutional 
disturbance,  and  of  death,  was  overlooked. 
On  examining  the  limb  after  death,  I  found 
the  subfascial  cellular  tissue  inflamed,  and 
loaded  with  serum,  lymph,  and  pus.  The 
subcutaneous  was  not  involved.  Had  the 
true  nature  of  this  case  been  detected  during; 
life,  and  a  deep  and  free  incision  made,  the 
irritative  fever  might  have  been  prevented, 
and  the  issue  of  the  case  difl'erent.  It 
affords,  however,  a  good  illustration  of  the 
propriety  of  the  reservation  made  by  modern 
military  surgeons  when  they  explode  the  old 
doctrine  and  practice  of  enlarging  all  gun- 
shot wounds.  They  assert,  that  the  non-in- 
terference jirinciple  is  not  to  be  extended  to 
cases  in  which  balls  have  passed  through 
soft  parts  covered  with  dense  fascia,  as  in 
the  thigh,  that  an  early  and  free  division  of 
these  tough  and  unyielding  tissues  should  be 
made. 

Venereal  Abscess  of  the  Testicle. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  authorities  of  some 
estimation,  that  the  venereal  testicle  never 
suppurates.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  is 
founded  on  limited  observation.  During 
the  winter  we  have  had  two  e.xamples  to  the 
contrary. 

Tliomas  Liddon,  25  years  of  age,  was 
adn-.itted  in  November  last  with  a  deep 
ulcer  on  the  fore-part  of  the  scrotum,  close  to 
the  penis.  Its  edges  were  sharply  defined, 
and  its  base  void  of  granulations.  The 
ulcer  occupied  the  integuments  on  both 
sides  of  the  raphe,  and  a  probe  passed  into 
the  bottom  of  it  was  led  by  a  sinus  into  the  left 
testicle,  which  was  enlarged.  The  right 
testicle  was  ecpuiUy  increised  in  size,  b\it  no 
communication  existed  between  it  and  the 
ulcer.  There  was,  however,  in  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  sci'otum,  in  front  of  this  en- 
larged right  testicle,  a  cake  of  thickened 
tissue,  comiected  by  a  cord-like  substance, 
or  pedicle,  to  the  testicle  ;  and  in  this  cake 
fluctuation  afterwards  was  felt.  The  en- 
largement of  each  testicle  was  moderate  in 
amount ;  it  seemed  as  if  both  gland  and 
epididymis  were  involved — at  least,  their 
limits  could  not  be  made  out ;  there  was 
tenderness  on  pressure,  without  i)0sitivc  pain 
at  other  times.  The  swellings  could  not  be 
said  to  be  knotty,  thougli  not  of  uniform 
and  smooth  surface,  and  there  was  not  the 
stony  hardness  of  some  diseases  of  the  part. 

The  true  nature  of  these  swellings  was 
indicated  by  some  other  symptoms  present, 
and  by  the  previous  history.  On  the  right 
buttock  was  a  circular  sore,  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  of  chroiwc  phagedenic  charac- 
ter. There  was  a  soft  swelling  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  right  ulna,  evidently  from 
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effusion  under  the  periosteum.  Had  chancre 
three  years  ago,  for  whicli  he  took  pills  six 
vreeks  and  got  well.  Eighteen  roooths  pre- 
viously swelling  of  the  right  testicle  had  first 
taken  place  ;  and  about  twelve  months  ago 
that  of  the  left  occurred.  On  both  sides  of 
the  scrotum  anterior  to  the  testicle  a  lump 
formed ;  that  of  the  right  subsided  under 
treatment  in  St.  George's  Hosj)ital,  into 
which  he  now  went,  but  that  of  the  left 
came  forward  and  broke,  the  opening  closing 
at  the  end  of  two  months,  when  he  left  the 
hospital.  The  parts  remained  sound  for 
.some  time  ;  but,  about  two  months  before 
applying  here,  they  again  got  bad.  The 
swelling  on  the  ulna  was  not  observed  until 
■about  a  month  previously.  The  case  v,-as 
viewed  as  one  of  the  phagedenic  forms  of 
venereal  disease,  and  the  treatment  adopted 
consisted  in  the  exliibition  internally  of  the 
Liquor  Hydrai'gyri  Bichloridi  jiss.,  Decoct. 
Sarzaj  co.  siii.  ter,  which  was  steadily  per- 
severed in,  and  the  man  had  meat  and  a 
moderate  allowance  of  beer.  Locally,  the 
sores  on  the  scrotum  and  thigh  had,  first,  an 
application  of  diluted  Liquor  Opii  Sedativus, 
■but  this  was  changed  for  Cinnabar  fu- 
Mnigation,  under  which,  in  a  few  days,  they 
Jost  their  phagedenic  character,  aad  began  to 
granulate, 

I  need  not  go  over  the  dally  reports  of 
:the  case.  You  will  recollect  that  under  the 
•remedies  I  have  mentioned  the  enlargement 
of  both  testicles  gradually  but  steadily  s\ib- 
sided  ;  that  the  cake-like  sweUing  of  the 
scrotum  connected  with  the  right  testicle  at 
first  advanced,  softened,  and.  evidently  con- 
tained fluid,  but  ultimately  subsided  without 
breaking, the  fluid  becoming  entirely  absorbed : 
that  thedischarge  from  the  left  testicle  ceased, 
andthat  the  ulcers  of  the  scrotum  and  tliigh 
cicatrized  ;  so  that  when  the  patient  left  the 
hospital  at  the  snd  of  six  weeks,  both  testi- 
cles were  reduced  nearly  to  their  ordinary 
size  and  natural  firmness,  and  there  was 
merely  a  small  knob  on  eacii,  by  which  they 
were  attached  to  the  scrotum  in  front. 
These  knobs  were  decreasing  in  size,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  exi)e'ct  that,  under 
the  continued  use  of  the  bic-hloride  and  sar- 
saparilla,  which  he  was  advised  to  pursue, 
they  would  soon  disappear. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  positively  that  the 
fluid  absorbed  from  the  collection  in  front 
of  the  right  testicle,  whence  it  proceeded, 
^vas,  in  this  instance,  true  ])us.  It  certainly 
was  the  product  of  chronic  inflammation, 
but  may  have  been  like  that  of  a  soft  node, 
where  the  fluid  eff'used  under  the  peritoneum 
is  at  first  of  a  glairy  semitransparcnt  cha- 
racter, but  afterwards  become  purulent.  It 
was  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  this  which 
induced  me  not  to  open  it,  and  the  absence 
of  any  urgent  reason  for  0|)ening  it.  Once 
converted    into   the    condition   of  a  sinus, 


it    would    have     been    more    tedious    of 
cure. 

Venereal  al/ncess  nf  the  testicle. — The 
ssecond  example  of  this  occurred  in  Thomas 
Mylne,  a  seaman,  50  years  of  age,  whtt 
brought  the  following  note  from  a  surgeon 
under  whose  care  he  had  been,  and  which 
will  explain  to  you  why  the  man  came  with 
the  expectation  that  his  testicle  was  to  be 
removed. 

"  The  bearer  is  sufTering  frotp  lues  venerea 
of  long  standing.  His  case  his  resisted  a  mer- 
curial course — iodide  of  potass,  sarsaparilla, 
bark  and  acid,  and  the  usual  treatment  ia 
such  cases.  He  has  a  phagedenic  ulcer  on 
the  penis,  sloughing  ulcer  on  the  head,  and  a 
diseased  testicle,  which  probably  will  require 
removal.     His  case  is  uigent  and  serious." 

There  was  a  foul,  deep,  brown  sore,  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  on  the  under  part  of  the 
glaus  penis,  and  adjoining  part  of  the  pre- 
puce; the  edges  sharp  and  well  defined,  the 
adjoining  glans  bright  red ;  a  swelling  on 
the  left  side  and  front  of  the  scrotum,  with 
an  opening  in  it  discharging  pus  ;  this  swell- 
ing was  caused  by  a  lirm  nodule,  seated 
under  the  integuments,  to  which  it  was 
adherent,  as  well  as  to  the  testicle,  which 
was  enlarged  and  firmer  than  natural.  A 
probe  introduced  into  the  opening  passed 
into  the  substance  of  the  gland.  There 
wore  seven  or  eight  ulcers  on  the  hairy 
scalp,  but  no  expossd  bone  ;  copper-coloured 
spots  on  the  forehead,  some  in  the  state  of 
])ustule.  There  was  no  affection  of  th5 
throat  or  bones. 

jNIylne  gave  an  unsatisfactory  account  of 
the  origin  of  his  complaint,  but  stated  he 
first  felt  really  ill,  and  obliged  to  give  up 
work,  about  two  years  ])reviously,  when  on 
the  coast  of  America.  About  a  year  since 
both  testicles  swelled,  and  then  eruptions 
came  out  on  his  head.  He  went  into  a  pro- 
vincial hospital,  rubbed  in  mercury,  and  his 
mouth  became  sore.  The  swelling  of  the 
testicles  diminished,  that  of  the  right  went 
entirely  away,  but  on  the  left  a  hard  sub- 
stance remained  ;  this  continued  stationary 
until  a  few  weeks  since,  when  it  got  larger; 
the  skin  became  red,  a  pimple  formed  with  a 
white  head  on  it,  which  broke  and  discharged 
matter  five  days  before  his  entrance.  The 
sore  on  the  penis  appeared  seven  weeks  ago, 
and  was  attended  with  severe  pain,  so  that 
he  got  no  sleep.  He  had  no  pain  in  the 
testicle,  except  on  pressure. 

The  first  object  in  the  case  was  to  procure 
relief  from  the  jjain  attending  the  phagedenic 
sore  of  the  penis,  and  consequently  sleep, 
which  were  effected  by  a  scrujile  of  Dover's 
powder  every  night  taken  at  bed-time.  In 
a  few  days  he  was  put  upon  the  Liquor 
Hydrargyri  Bichloridi  in  doses  first  of  5'ss. 
and  then  jij.  three  times  a  day  ia  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla,  with  the  e.\tract.     This  was 
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continued  throughout  the  three  months  he 
remained  in  the  hospital,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
the  efficient  agent  in  his  cure.     Under  it  the 
discharge  from  the  sinus  in  the  scrotum  and 
testicle  decreased  and  ceased,  and  the  open- 
ing closed  ;    the  testicle  became  reduced  to 
nearly  its    natural   sizs    and    softness ;    the 
ulcers  on  the  scalp  hcale  1,  and  he  regained 
his  flesh  and  looks.     The  phagedenic  ulcer 
on  the  penis  gave  some  trouble.     When  the 
pain    in    it   had   been  relieved   by    Dover's 
powder  internally,  and  the  Liq.  Oiiii  Sedat. 
used  as  a  lotion,  the  Barbadoes  naphtha,  and 
the      Lin.    iEruginis    were    tried    without 
benefit ;    but  under  Cinnabar  fumigation  it 
granulated  on  the  prepuce,  and  partly  on  the 
glans,  whilst  it  spread  farther  superficially 
on  the  latter  by  a  ])hagcdenic  edge.     This 
■was  arrested   by   applying  the    pure    nitric 
acid  to  the  ulcerating  edge  alone,  and  three 
weeks  before    he   left    the    hospital   it   had 
entirely  cicatrized.     The  only  thing  remain- 
ing when  he  was  discharged  was  a  slight  ful- 
ness of  the  left  testicle,  without  induration. 
The  tract  of  the  sinus,  and  its  accompanying 
induration,  had  disappeared.     For  the   last 
fortnight  the  Bichloride  of  Mercury  had  been 
omitted,  and  the  Iodide  of  Potassium  substi- 
tuted for  it ;    and  this  he  was  recommended 
to  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  he 
left  tlie  hospital. 

Here,  then,  were  two  cases  of  venereal 
testicle  attended  with  suppuration.  In  each 
case  both  testicles  had  been  enlarged  from 
chronic  inflammation.  In  each  (?ase  the 
swelling  in  one  testicle  had  advanced  to  the 
formation  of  matter,  followed  by  its  dis- 
charge. In  one  of  the  cases  the  matter 
occurring  in  connection  with  the  enlargement 
of  the  other  testicle,  became  absorbed.  In 
both  ca.ses  the  form  of  venereal  disease  pre- 
sent was  the  phagedenic  ;  and  in  both  cases 
the  treatment  pursued,  and  proving  suc- 
cessful, was  a  combination  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  and  sarsaparilla ;  the  former,  no 
doubt,  being  the  most  powerful  agent,  but 
not  given  so  as  to  produce  its  full  eti'ect  on 
the  system,  but  only  in  moderate  quantity 
steadily  persevered  in.  It  might  be  called  a 
mild  mercurial  and  tonic  course. 

Pediculated  Tumor  of  the  Pharynx. 

Tumors  of  the  pharynx  arc  fortunately  not 
of  frequent  occurnmce,  for,  from  their 
situation,  they  interfere  with  most  impor- 
tant functions,  are  seldom  capal)le  of  re- 
moval, and  then  generally  not  without  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  Yet  sometimes  they  turn 
out  tf)  be  of  a  less  serious  nature  than  at  first 
Eight  appeared,  and  admit  of  being  removed 
with  comparative  ease,  of  both  of  which  cir- 
cumstances you  have  recently  had  an  ex- 
ample 

Amy  Gilbert,  aged  19,  presented  herself 
here  ten  days  ago,  speaking,  as  it  is  called, 


through  her  nose,  and  inarticulately,  com- 
plaining  of  great  difliculty  of  swallowing, 
and  all  owing,  as  she  said,   "  to  a  lump  ia 
her  throat,"  which  had  been  noticed  for  three 
months,  although  the  imperfection  of  speech 
and  of  deglutition  had  existed  for  a   longer 
period.     The  girl  was  thin,  but  externally 
there  was  no  appearance  of  swelling.      On 
looking,  however,  into  the  mouth,  there  was 
seen,  behind  the  isthmus  faucium,  amidst  a 
quantity  of  froth  and  ropy  mucus,  a  tumor 
of    rounded   form    rising    apparently   from 
below,     filling     the     upper    part     of    the 
pharynx,    and   projecting   slightly  forwards 
between    the    arches    of   the   palate.       The 
colour  of  the   tumor  was  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  but  its  surface  was  rough  and 
irregular.     The  finger  carried  over  the  root  of 
the  tongue  could  be  passed  between  the  tumor 
and  the  entrance  of  the  glottis,  and  a  probe 
could  be  carried  laterally  around  all  that  part 
which  was  visible,  and  also  superiorly  :    its 
connection  posteriorly  and  inferiorly  could 
not  be  positively  determined  ;    but,   from  a 
certain    amount   of  mobility  of  the  tumor 
under  the  finger,   I   concluded  that  it  was 
attached  by  a  pedicle,  and  not  by  a  broad 
base,  and  jjrobably  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  i)harynx  below  the  level  of  our  sight. 
What  was  the  nature  of  this  growth  ?     I 
could  not  say,  but  I  disliked  its  appearance. 
Could  it  be   removed .'     Certainly  it  ought 
to  be   attempted  ;    but  how  .'     It  might  be 
twisted  off"  ])erha)js,  but  then  I  did  not  know 
the  real  extent  of  its  attachments,  and  bleed- 
ing in   this  situation  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  danger.     I  resolved 
to  tie  it,  and,  as  you  saw,  applied  a  ligature 
by  means  of  the  common  uterine  polypus 
tube.     A  running  noose  was  made  of  a  size 
to  pass  over  the    swelling,    and    the    ends 
of   the    thread    jiassed    through    the    tubes. 
I   next    succeeded,    with    some    little   diffi- 
culty, in    carrying  the    loop    on   the  most 
prominent   part   of  the    swelling,    and   the 
ends   of    the    ligature    being    now    drawn, 
the     noose   fortunately    slipped     over    the 
tumor     on    its     base.       Being    tightened, 
and  a  second  knot  tied,  the  mass  ac(juired 
a    livid    colour,    shewing  that   it  was   pro- 
bably   strangled ;    but    on    looking    at     it 
again  in  a  few  seconds,  I  fancied  its  colour 
was    not    so   dark,    and    resolved    to    apply 
another   ligature,    which   was    much    more 
easily    efiected.     In  doing  this  I    felt   that 
the  tumor  was  now  very  moveable,   had  a 
globular  form,  and  I  acquired  the  conviction, 
almost    the    certainty,    that  its   pedicle  was 
very  narrow  ;  so  to  get  rid  of  it  at  once  I 
twisted  it  oH',  to  the  great  gratification  of  the 
patient,  whose  exclamation,  "  Oh  !    I  am  so 
glad  it  is  out !"  at  once  testified  her  recovery 
of  the  powers  of  speech  and  articulation.    No 
bleeding  followed,    and    the    young  woman 
left  the  hospital  in  a  few  days. 
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The  tumor  was  the  size  of  a  green  walnut, 
attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle.  It  had  an 
irregular  surface,  not  unlike  that  of  a  mul- 
berry greatly  magnified,  with  this  difference, 
that  some  of  the  elevations  were  pediculated. 
The  appearance  of  a  section  of  the  mass 
presented  a  singular  contrast  with  this.  It 
was  that  of  a  firm  fleshy  substance,  of  one 
uniform  character,  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  fibre,  cell,  or  deposit,  intermixed. 
In  consistence  and  colour  it  corresponded 
■with  what  has  been  called  albuminous  sar- 
coma. Minute  blood-vessels  were  seen 
ramifying  in  the  uniform  and  solid  tissue. 

Under  Mr.  Tulk's  microscope,  it  seemed 
made  up  of  caudate  nucleated  cells,  and  its 
surface  was  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
epithelial  cells. 

Broatl-lased  Tumor  of  the  Pharynx. 

A  patient  was  here  a  few  weeks  ago,  who, 
five  years  since,  was  in  the  hospital  with  a 
tumor  of  the  pharynx  of  more  formidable 
appearance  than  that  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, and  the  events  of  whose  case  pos- 
sess even  a  greater  interest. 

Ann  Parker,  ast.  40,  admitted  Jan.  30, 
1840.  Married;  six  children,  the  last  six 
months  old,  which  she  has  just  weaned  to 
come  into  the  hospital. 

Has  a  tumor  of  globular  shape  seated  on 
the  left  side  of  the  fauces,  projecting  two- 
thirds  across  the  isthmus,  and  carrying  the 
uvula  before  it,  bounded  by  the  anterior  arch 
of  the  palate  in  front,  and  nearly  touching 
the  posterior  parietes  of  the  pharynx  (v.hich 
it  half  fills)  behind,  and  descending  in- 
feriorly  into  this  cavity  below  the  level  of 
the  root  of  the  tongue  when  depressed  by 
a  spatula.  The  tumor  is  covered  by  mu- 
cous nvembrane  of  natural  appearance ;  it 
has  a  smooth  surface,  and  feels  firm  to  the 
touch.  The  base  is  broad,  and  its  attachments 
are  firm  ;  it  is  immoveable.  Its  greatest 
diameter  is  from  above  downwards,  in  which 
direction  it  measures  two  inches.  No  trace 
of  the  tonsil  or  posterior  arch  of  the  palate  on 
this  side  can  be  seen.  The  latter  was  ef- 
faced by  the  distension  of  the  tumor,  and  no 
doubt  spread  over  its  surface.  Pressure  on 
the  tumor  gives  no  pain. 

It  produces  a  very  uneasy  feeling  of  suf- 
focation and  dyspnoea,  which  is  worse  at 
night,  or  when  her  head  is  low.  Sometimes 
she  has  spasmodic  attacks  about  tlie  throat, 
so  as  to  compel  her  to  get  up,  and  walk 
about.  These  have  been  worse  lately,  and 
have  been  relieved  by  medicine :  they  are 
sometimes  produced  by  swallowing.  She  is 
able  to  swallow  liquid  and  small  masses  of 
soft  food  without  difficulty.  She  has  much 
discharge  of  saliva,  and  always  "  feels  a  de- 
sire to  spit  up  mucus,  but  cannot."  Her 
health  is  tolerably  good,  but  she  feels  very 
low-spirited.    The  tumor  has  increased  more 


rapidly  since  her  last  confinement.  About  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  she  first  [lerceived  a  small 
hard  swelling  in  the  same  situation,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  hazel-nut.  Her  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  it  by  a  suffocating 
feel  in  the  night.  A  month  before  this  she 
received  a  blow  from  a  man's  fist  on  the  left 
side  of  the  jaw,  and  she  felt  pain  till  the 
swelling  began,  and  some  time  afterwards. 
She  was  then  made  an  out-patient  at  St. 
Thomas's,  under  Mr.  Green,  who  lanced  it, 
and  let  out  some  thick  black  blood.  It  was 
blistered,  and  her  mouth  was  made  sore  by 
mercury,  and  tlie  sublingual  glands  then  be- 
came enlarged,  but  soon  subsided  again.  It 
has  gradually  increased  in  size,  and  the 
symptoms  have  become  worse  :  she  has  had 
no  further  advice,  except  occasional  doses  of 
medicine. 

Pil.  Coloc.  c.  Calomel,  gr.  x.  statim. 
IVIagnes.  Sulph.  3ij.  ex  Inf.  Rosse,  ter 
die. 

Feb.  1st.— Mr.  Arnott  punctured  the 
swelling  with  a  grooved  needle,  and  found  it 
to  be  solid  and  resisting. 

Pot.  Hydriod.  gr.  iv.  ter  die. 

Gth. — Complains  of  headache,  and  want  of 
rest  at  night. 

Pot.  Hydriod.  gr.  ij. ;  Inf.  Aurant.  Co, 
giss.  ter  die.  Liq.  Morphiae  Acet.  yY\x. 
h.  s.  o.  n. 

10th. — Is  much  purged. 
Dec.   Sarzse.  Co.  giij. ;    Pot.   lod.   gr.  ij. 
ter.     Liq.  IMorph.  Acet.  ll^xv.  o.  n. 

March  9th. — Believing  the  disease  to  be 
malignant,  and  considering  that  its  attach- 
ments were  firm,  and  its  probable  rela- 
tions with  important  parts  at  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  Mr.  A.  determined  not  to  meddle 
with  the  tumor,  and  had  only  hoped  that  its 
growth  might  be  checked.  He  stated  this 
to  the  patient,  and  recommended  that  nothing 
further  should  be  done,  but  added  that  if  the 
disease  threatened  her  existence  by  suffoca- 
tion, he  might  perhaps  change  his  intention. 
As  thehospitalwasevidently  not  agreeing  with 
her,  she  constantly  complaining  of  headache, 
fever,  want  of  sleep,  and  attacks  of  suffoca- 
tion at  night,  he  advised  her  to  leave  the 
house. 

13th. — The  patient  returned  yester- 
day, stating  that  for  the  last  two  nights 
she  had  had  such  severe  spasmodic  attacks 
that  she  dreaded  immediate  suffocation,  and 
begged  therefore  that  something  might  be 
done  to  relieve  her  at  all  risks.  Mr.  Arnott 
to-day  (the  patient  being  placed  on  a  chair 
opposite  a  window,  and  her  head  supported 
by  assistants)  divided  the  mucous  membrane 
freely  over  the  surface  of  the  tumor,  and  ex- 
posed some  muscular  fibres.  These  were 
next  divided,  and  a  semi-transparent  spot 
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was  seen,  which  was  found  to  be  a  very  small 
■  cyst  containing  some  serum.  The  mass  of 
Jthe  tumor  being  slightly  cut  into  was  found 
as  was  expected  solid,  and  bled  freely.  The 
linger  was  now  passed  round  the  tumor  in- 
side a  cellular  coat  or  cyst  which  embraced 
It,  so  as  to  expose  its  neck,  v.hich  was  very 
thick  and  fixed  ;  a  ligature  was  then  passed 
round  it,  and  tied,  but  the  substance  of  the 
tumor  broke  down  under  it,  and  portions  of 
it  came  away,  having  the  appearance  of 
■white  fibrine.  Another  ligature  was  then 
passed  closer  to  the  base  than  the  first,  but 
this  also  cutting  its  way  through  the  mass, 
was  tied,  and  the  ligature  left  on.  Under 
this  there  was  some  bleeding,  but  not  to  any 
extent.  Evening. — Great  ]iain,  inability  to 
swallow,  portions  of  tumor  coming  away. 
The  following  draught  vi'as  given  her  through 
a  tube  passed  through  the  mouth  into  the 
oesophagus — 

Liq.  Morph.  Mur.  111_xx. ;  Mist,  Camph. 
5iss. 

14th. — Much  pain,  but  able  to  swallow  a 
little  arrowroot ;  bowels  not  open  ;  pieces 
of  tumor  come  away.  In  the  evening,  a 
draught  could  not  be  given,  as  last  night, 
but  she  succeeded  in  getting  down — 

Liq.  Mur.  Morph.  l^xxv. ;  Leeches  x.  to 
throat,  which  is  swollen. 

15th. — Slept  a  little  ;  bowels  confined  ; 
impossible  to  pass  tube  so  as  to  give  ape- 
rient, therefore  had  enema  oliosum.  Mr. 
Arnott  removed  several  mortifying  pieces. 
Breath  much  distressed,  and  great  foator  ; 
slough  nearly  fills  fauces  :  anxious  and  dis- 
tressed. In  the  evening  bowels  relieved  fi'om 
enema,  able  to  swallow  a  little.  . 
.  Morph.  Mur.  Illxx. 

ICth. — Had  little  rest ;  slough  firm  ;  can 
swallow  a  little,  but  is  much  distressed  by 
-smell  of  the  slough.  Had  an  egg  for  break- 
fast. IJowtls  open;  wishes  to  try  without 
night-draught,  as  she  had  so  little  sleep  from 
it,  and  dreads  swallowing. 

17th. — During  last  night  unable  to  sleep. 
Had  Liq.  Mur.  Morph.  repeated  about  5 
A.M.  Slept  afterwards.  To-day  feels  easier ; 
swelling  in  yeck  ])ainful :  bowels  not  opened  ; 
foetor  from  breath  not  so  offensive.  Ordered 
to  apjjly  to  slough — 

Acid.  Nit.  jss.  ;  Aquae,  ^^'''j-  saepe. 
Haust.  Sal.  ter.     Leer,  Oss. 

19th. — No  sleep  last  niglit,  and  very  in- 
tliffercntly  the  night  before,  although  she 
took  Liq.  Mor|)h.  Mur.;  comi)lains  of  a 
jjreat  deal  of  pain  ;  bowels  confined.  Took 
'jHaust.  Sennaj  Co.  c.  Magn.  Suljjh.  3ij., 
which  relieved  her.  Had  at  night  Liq.  Mur. 
Morph. 

20th. — Had  little  sleep  ;  slough  not  so 
much  ill  throat,  can  speak  better.     Tlie  liga- 


ture came  away  to-day  at  the  visit.     Or- 
dered— 

Liq.  Morph.  Hydroch.  I^xxv.  :   having  a 

troublesome  cough,  ordered  Linctus. 
21st. — Slept   better.     Throat   much   the 
same,   can    swallow    better    than    on    1 7th. 
She   takes  no  medicine,   but  continues  the 
acid  lotion  to  throat. 

Pt.  Haust.  Anod.  h.  s. 

22d. — Mr.  A.  applied  the  Potassa  fusa  to 
the  base  of  the  tumor. 

Haust. 
23d. — Slept  better  ;  speaks  better ;  bow- 
els confined.      Ordered — 

Haust.  Sennae  Co.  statim. 

Slough  very  offensive.     Ordered — 
Sol.  Chi.  Sodse,  gss.  ;  Aqua,  3viiss. 

Complained  of  during  sleep  frightful 
dreams  ;  therefore  changed  opiate  to  Acet. 
Mor])h. 

.31st. — Slept  better  last  night,  and  with- 
out a  draught ;  speaks  better  ;  bowels  not 
confined  ;  swallows  better,  can  relish  a  mut- 
ton chop  ;  dreams  less  ;  complains  of  a  dis- 
agreeable taste  in  the  mouth.  Has  headache 
in  the  morning,  which  usually  goes  off  about 
twelve  in  the  day  ;  the  cough  continues,  but 
she  expectorates  less  ;  has  jiains  in  the  face 
and  neck. 

Haust.  Scillae  Co.  ter. 

April  23d. — Gradually  improved.  The 
caustic  potass  was  reajiplied,  and  for  last  ten 
days  has  been  taking  Hydrarg.  c.  Creta  ter, 
under  which  the  size  of  remaining  jjortion  of 
swelling  has  greatly  diminished.  The  ulce- 
rated surface  is  now  very  small  in  front  of 
velum,  and  from  it  very  trilling  discharge 
occasionally  streaked  with  blood.  At  one 
time  she  experienced  great  pain  in  left  ear, 
but  leeches  relieved  this. 

May  24th. — Leit  the  hospital  to-day. 

2'Jth. — Came  to-day  as  out-j)atient ;  there 
is  now  only  a  small  mass  of  healthy-looking 
granulation,  the  size  of  a  nut,  in  situation  of 
the  tumor. 

June  12th. — The  portion  of  swelling  deep 
in  tlie  ]iharynx  has  di.<a|ipeared,  and  the  only 
remaining  evidence  of  disease  are  the  small 
granulations,  arising  from  the  projecting 
and  everted  edge  of  the  contracted  cyst. 

Nov.  2d,  1H40. — Shewed  herself  to-day; 
continues  well ;  the  part  has  been  healed  for 
some  months,  and  there  now  remains  merely 
a  slight  elevation  at  the  scat  of  the  cicatrix, 
which  would  not  be  noticed  by  one  unin- 
formed of  iier  previous  history. 

AVhen  tlii.s  patient  first  sought  relief,  the 
character  of  the  tumor,  its  firmness,  united 
with  a  certain  degree  of  yielding  on  pres.surc, 
its  .solidity  a.'-certained  by  the  grooved  needle, 
its  smootli  surface,  the  absence  of  anything 
like  inflammation,  and  its  growth  and  history, 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  probably  a 
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malignant  growth,  in  fact,  medullary  sar- 
coma. With  this  view  of  its  nature,  the 
expectation  of  deriving  permanent  benefit 
from  an  operation  could  not  be  entertained, 
and  the  situation  of  the  tumor  and  its  at- 
tachment forbad  in  my  opinion  any  opera- 
tion being  attemjited,  except  in  very  urgent 
and  extreme  circumstances.  For'  if  it  was 
malignant,  with  its  attachments,  it  could  not 
be  wholly  removed,  and  temporary  jirolonga- 
tion  of  life  would  be  purchased  at  the  great  risk 
of  immediate  and  dangerous  htemorrhage  by 
the  operation,  and  the  additional  and  certain 
evil  of  bringing  malignant  disease  into  a 
state  of  ulceration,  and  that  in  the  throat. 

But  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  tumor 
though  solid  might  not  be  of  malignant 
nature,  and  if  it  was  contained  in  a  cyst, 
this  might  be  ojiened  after  dividing  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  it,  and  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  mass  being  separated 
from  the  cyst,  the  rest  of  it,  including  its 
attachments,  where  the  blood  vessels  entered, 
might  be  included  in  a  ligature.  Yet  the 
balance  was  not  in  favour  of  this  supposi- 
tion, so  that  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  pre- 
paring to  act  upon  it,  except  in  the  case  of 
urgent  danger,  when  I  held  out  to  the  patient 
the  expectation  that  I  might  attempt  some- 
thing for  her  relief.  I  also  contemplated 
opening  the  trachea  to  save  life  in  case  of 
threatened  suffocation. 

When  the  patient  returned  in  a  shorter 
time  than  I  expected,  the  observation  of  the 
distress  she  experienced  in  respiration  during 
one  night's  abode  in  the  hospital  satisfied 
me  of  the  necessity  for  action.  In  doing 
what  was  proposed,  care  was  taken  to  have 
the  actual  cauterj'  in  readiness,  as  the  only 
favourable  means  of  arresting  the  haemor- 
rhage should  it  occur. 

The  mucous  membrane  was  divided  over 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumor 
■without  bleeding  of  any  consequence,  then 
a  layer  of  muscular  fibre,  and  then  a  cyst, 
which  being  likewise  freely  opened,  the  edge 
retracting  a  little,  exposed  the  substance  of 
the  tumor  itself.  Hitherto  the  bleeding  was 
inconsiderable,  but  on  making  an  incision  into 
the  substance  of  the  tumor,  which  I  did 
to  be  quite  certain  of  its  nature,  it  bled 
freely.  I  then  ]iroceeded,  partly  by  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel,  but  chiefly  by  the 
finger,  to  push  back  the  cyst  from  the  tumor 
as  far  as  possible,  and  then  finding  the 
base  broad,  applied  the  ligature  as  has  been 
described. 

The  issue  was,  that  in  a  case  of  tumor,  of 
very  unfavourable  appearance,  and  awk- 
wardly situated,  by  an  operation,  not  of 
the  most  satisfactory  nature,  but  as  much  so 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted,  the  life 
of  the  patient  may  be  said  to  have  been 
saved,  and  prolonged  now  for  five  years.  This 
tumor,  also,  was  one  of  albuminous  sarcoma. 
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Effects  of  wfiammation  in  the  posterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  after  the  operation 
for  cataract. 
An  old  man,  who  was  affected  with  cata- 
ract of  both  eyes,  was  operated  on  by 
Scleroticonyxis.  Tlie  operation,  which  was 
performed  on  both  eyes,  was  unsuccessful ; 
after  suflering  most  intense  pain  in  the  eyes, 
inflammation  of  them  succeeded,  and  the 
man  died  about  fourteen  days  from  the  date 
of  the  operation.  The  eyes  were  carefully 
examined  after  death.  In  one,  the  cornea 
was  opake  and  white.  The  pupil  wasunevea 
and  angular,  and  was  perfectly  closed  by  a 
smooth  membrane  tightly  stretched  across 
it.  The  leus  was  found  reclined,  immediately 
behind  the  iris  ;  it  was  small,  of  a  greyish 
brown  colour,  and  was  enclosed  within  a 
thick,  white,  and  very  soft  membrane,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  capsule  around  it. 

This  soft  membrane  or  capsule  when  e.x- 
amined  beneath  the  microscope  was  found 
to  be  quite  amorphous  in  its  structure  ;  it 
had  a  few  fibres  adhering  to  it  in  places,  but 
these  had  been  stripped  from  the  outer  layers 
of  the  lens.  The  substance  of  the  membrane 
was  entirely  made  up  of  dark  globules  filled, 
with  minute  granules,  and  resembling  very 
closely  the  ordinary  granule-cells  of  inflam- 
mation :  together  with  these,  were  large 
quantities  of  separate  granules,  which  were 
strevrn  irregularly  about,  or  arranged  in  large 
shapeless  heaps.  Neither  the  globules  nor 
granules  vrere  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  which, 
reagent  had  the  el'ect  of  rendering  the  entire 
mass  turbid  and  opaque,  by  coagulating  the 
albumen  ;  neither  were  they  dissolved  by 
acetic  acid,  although  the  membrane  of  each 
globule  was  rendered  more  pallid  by  this- 
reagent.  On  the  addition  of  ether  the  albu- 
men was  coagulated,  and  the  granules 
seemed  to  disappear.  The  fibres  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  outermost 
laminre  of  the  lens  were  broad,  very  pale, 
and  transparent.  Towards  the  inner  lamina; 
they  became  narrower,  and  weredentated  at 
their  margins,  and  when  accumulated  to- 
gether they  appeared  dark  and  opaque. 

The  membrane  closing  the  pupil  appeared 
perfectly  amorpl;ous  in  structure ;  not  a 
trace  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris  could, 
be  detected  in  its  composition.     On  treat- 
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ment  with  acetic  acid  it  became  very  pale 
and  traasparent.  There  was  nothing  abnor- 
mal found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  eye,  ex- 
cept that  the  choroid  appeared  very  deficient 
in  black  pigment.  The  ciliary  processes 
were  free,  and  no  where  adherent  to  the 
capsule. 

In  the  other  eye  the  pupil  was  also 
perfectly  closed  by  a  newly  formed  mem- 
brane, which  was  as  equally  amorphous 
in  its  structure  as  that  of  the  one  previously 
described.  This  membrane  was  connected 
by  means  of  membranous  bands  with  the 
lens  and  its  capsule,  also  with  the  ciliary 
processes  and  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
retina,  by  which  means  all  these  severaj 
parts  were  so  agglutinated  together  in  the 
region  of  the  pupil,  that  they  could  not  be 
separated  from  each  other  without  much 
tearing.  The  lens  was  pushed  out  of  its 
situation ;  it  was  small  and  of  a  greyish- 
brown  colour.  It  lay  loose  in  a  soft  sac-like 
membranous  capsule,  of  a  |)erfectly  white 
colour,  which  when  examined  beneath  the 
microscope  was  found  to  be  quite  amorphous 
in  structure,  being  composed  of  numerous 
granules,  both  scattered  and  arranged  in  ir- 
regular heaps  ;  corresponding  in  this  and  in 
other  respects  with  the  description  given  of 
the  membrane  surrounding  the  lens  of  the 
other  eye.  Near  to  the  enclosed  lens  was 
situated  a  small  soft  and  whitish  body,  about 
the  size  of  a  ])ea,  having  a  muco-purulent 
character ;  when  examined  beneath  the 
microscope  it  was  found  to  be  made  up  of 
numerous  granule-cells  and  irregular  heaps 
of  granules  disseminated  through  an  amor- 
phus  mass.  The  other  parts  of  this  eye  pre- 
sented nothing  abnormal. 

Penclrating  wound  of  the  chest .  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  tissue  of  the 
injured  lung,  and  of  the  external  soft 
j)arts,  after  death. 

The  subject  of  the  following  case  was  a 
stout,  healthy  countryman,  who  was  thrust 
at  by  a  stag  which  he  was  driving  from  its 
cover  during  a  hunt.  The  point  of  one  of 
the  antlers  of  the  animal  entered  his  chest, 
penetrating  bencatli  the  left  axilla,  close  to 
the  middle  of  the  axillary  border  of  the 
sca])ula.  Several  ribs  were  fractured  by  the 
force  of  the  blow.  The  symptoms  which 
succeeded  this  accident  were  very  severe : 
the  dyspnoea  was  especially  great.  Upon 
ausculting  the  lung  on  this  side  there  was 
distinct  respiratory  murmur  audible  over 
the  u|)])er  part  of  it,  but  below,  there  was 
amjjlioric  resonance  of  the  voice  and  of  the 
cough,  together  with  tympanitic  resonance 
upon  percussion, — symptoms  which  Jed  to 
the  susjiicion  of  piieumo-tliorax  existing 
there.  The  stomach  and  colon  soon  became 
greatly  distended  and  tymi)anitic,  and  the 
man's  countenance  assumed  a  yellow  cada- 


verous aspect.  The  opening  of  the  wound 
was  enlarged  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
matter  let  out.  Mixed  with  this  matter 
was  some  blood,  the  presence  of  which  was 
caused  by  the  act  of  dilating  the  wound  ; 
the  sanguineous  portion  of  the  matter  spee- 
dily congulated,  and  formed  a  small  gela- 
tinous clot,  with  a  large  quantity  of  colourless 
serum  :  few  blood-corpuscles  were  formed  in 
it.  On  the  following  morning,  when  the 
dressings  were  removed,  there  was  a  fresh 
discharge  of  matter  from  the  wound;  it  was 
again  of  a  reddish  colour,  showing  the  ad- 
mixture of  blood,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  of 
a  darker  colour  and  more  turbid  than  before. 
After  standing  a  short  time  a  small  clot 
formed  in  it.  A  microscopic  examination 
of  this  matter  detected  numerous  blood-cor- 
jiuscles  which  were  partly  destroyed — the 
commencing  formation  of  pus,  the  corpuscles 
of  which  were  yet  very  small  and  imperfectly 
formed — also  signs  of  incipient  putrefaction, 
denoted  by  the  presence  of  vibrions. 

During  the  following  few  days  the  symp- 
toms of  the  case  varied  considerably  ;  at 
one  time  the  discharge  from  the  wound 
would  be  very  abundant,  and  the  respira- 
tion com])aratively  easy ;  whilst  at  another 
there  would  be  a  diminution  of  the  discharge 
and  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms.  At 
length,  however,  came  a  decided  change  for 
the  worse,  the  dyspnoea  became  very  intense, 
and  the  patient  died  about  the  10th  day 
after  the  accident. 

Examination  of  the  body  ofFei'ed  the  fol- 
lowing results.  The  left  lung  in  parts  showed 
the  signs  of  active  inflammation,  which  had 
advanced  to  the  stage  of  grey  hepatization : 
in  other  parts  the  tissue  of  the  lung  was 
gangrenous  and  loaded  with  sanies.  The 
hepatized  jiarts,  when  examined  beneath  the 
microscope,  were  found  to  contain  neither 
air  nor  blood,  and  presented  an  homogeneous 
granular-amori)hous  appearance.  On  treat- 
ment with  acetic  acid  such  portions  were 
rendered  pellucid,  and  the  fibrous  network 
cf  the  pulmonary  tissue  came  into  view.  In 
some  parts  this  hepatizid  tissue  had  begun 
to  soften,  apparently  in  consequence  of  the 
exuded  matter  losing  its  vitality,  and  de- 
generating. Where  this  softening  was 
furthest  advanced,  it  had  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  small  abscesses  about  the  size 
of  hazel-nuts  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  which 
were  filled  with  a  soft  yellowish-white  sub- 
stance, possessing  a  strongly  acid  reaction. 
When  examined  beneath  the  microscope  this 
substance  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
l)erfectly  amorphous  brokcn-up  mass,  which 
was  evidently  the  detritus  of  some  jirevious 
form  of  organized  matter;  mixed  with  this 
amorphous  mass  there  were  also  numerous 
hea])s  of  granules  (?  fat).  Upon  treatment 
with  acetic  acid  this  substance  was  rendered 
more   transparent,   witiiout  however   being 
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completely  dissolved  by  it.  Here  and  there, 
enclosed  within  this  substance,  were  ob- 
served portions  of  dead  pulmonary  tissue — 
remains  of  the  fibrous  bundles  entering  into 
the  structure  of  healthy  lung. 

Those  portions   of  the   pulmonary  tissue 
which  were  destroyed  by  gangrene    were  of 
a  livid  colour,  and  contained  a  dark   choco- 
late looking  fluid,  of  a  fi^ttid  odour;  very 
little  air  was  found  in   these   portions,   and 
the  blood  which  they  possessed   had  lost  its 
red  colour,  being  colourless  and  completely 
decom])osed ;    a  larj;e  quantity  of  granule- 
cells  were  scattered  through  these  gangrenous 
portions  of  tissue.     The  cavity  of  the   left 
pleura  was    filled    with  an    ichorous  fluid, 
whilst  its  surfaces  were  lined  by  a  layer  of 
exudation    substance.      The  thin    ichorous 
fluid  in  the  cavity  was  of  a  dark  chocolate 
colour,    and    very   foetid,    resembling    that 
with  which  the  tissue  of  the  gangrenous  por- 
tions of  the  lung  was  infiltrated.     With  the 
microscope  numerous  colourless  blood  cor- 
puscles,   granule-cells,     and     desquamated 
epithelium   scales  were  found  in  this  fluid. 
The  layer  of  exuded  matter  witli  which  the 
surface  of  the  pleura  was  lined  was  about 
one-fourth  of  a  line  in   thickness,  of  a  yel- 
lowish-white colour,  and  soft  in  consistence. 
When  portions  of  it  were  examined  beneath 
the    microscope    they    appeared     perfectly 
opaque,  and  of  a  brownish  colour,  owing  to 
the   immense    number   of  granules    of  fat 
which  they  contained.     So  completely  was 
every    part    of  this    substance    beset   with 
granules  of  fat,  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine how  far  the  exuded  matter  had  ad- 
vanced towards  organization.     The  addition 
of  acetic  acid  rendered  this  substance  much 
paler.  The  right  lung  was  tolerably  healthy. 
Upon  examining  the  external  soft  parts 
there   was  found  a  large  sloughing  abscess, 
situated  between  the  scapula  and   the  ribs, 
having  a  communication  with  the  external 
wound,    and    extending   downwards  in  the 
form   of  a    blind  pouch.      All  the  ribs  on 
the  left  side  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
were  broken  in  two  or  three  places.     The 
fluid  which  was  obtained  from  the  abscess 
had    apparently  the  characters  of  pus,    but 
when  examined  microscopically  it  was  found 
to  contain   very  few  pus  corpuscles,   being 
made  up  chiefly  of  an  amorphous  granular 
matter  or  debris,  together  with  numerous 
granules  of  fat,  many  large  drops  of  oil,  and 
several  distinct  crystals  of  margarine,  all  of 
which    were  contained  in  a  mucus-looking 
fluid,  which  on  the  addition  of  secetic  acid 
became   coagulated,    and    converted  into  a 
granular  amorphous  mass.     Thus  the  matter 
coatained  in  this  abscess  was  not   actually 
pas,  but  consisted  of  the  fibres  of  organized 
tissue  destroyed    by  gangrene.     The  inter- 
nal surface  of  the   abscess  was  lined  by  a 
greyish- white,  soft,  and  slimy  matter,  which 


at  first  was  supposed  to  be  exudation-sub- 
stance, but  which  on  microscopic  examina- 
tion was  proved  to  consist  of  the  remains  of 
cellular  tissue  destroyed  by  gangrene.  The 
gangrenous  parts  merged  into  surrounding 
healthy  tissue,  which  was  of  a  dark  reddish 
colour ;  all  the  blood  contained  in  this 
otherwise  healthy  tissue,  however,  was  dis- 
solved, no  entire  blood  corpuscles  could  be 
found.  Here  and  there  some  minute  black 
granules  were  observed  scattered  about,  in 
the  half-destroyed  adipose  tissue ;  they 
seemed  as  if  they  had  originated  from  the 
decomposed  blood. 

In  various  parts  of  Vogel's  work  there  are 
accounts  of  the  examinations  of  tumors. 
The  results  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
examinations  have  been  collected  together, 
and  arranged  under  the  two  distinctive 
heads,  of  innocent  and  malignant  tumors ; 
in  this  order  they  are  off'ered,  commencing 
with  the  encysted  variety  of  innocent  tumors. 

Encysted  tumors. 

I. — The  following  account  comprises  the 
chief  results  of  a  minute  examination  made 
by  Vogel  of  a  small  encysted  tumor,  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  which  was  situated 
beneath  the  skin,  immediately  in  front  of 
the  left  ear  of  a  young  man,  and  which 
v;as  extirpated  by  Breschet  in  the  summer 
of  1839. 

The  matter  contained  within  the  cyst  of 
this  tumor  was  a  thickish  fluid  substance, 
somewhat  resembling  boiled  groats,  of  a 
yellowish-white  colour,  and  possessing  a 
strongly  acid  reaction.  When  examined 
beneath  the  microscope  this  substance  was 
found  to  consist — 

1  St.  Of  pale,  very  transparent  cells,  some- 
what plicated,  and  from  -^  to  yi^  of  a  line 
in  diameter,  (fig.  28.  A*).  The  majority  of 
them  contained  very  pale  nuclei.  These 
cells  underwent  no  change  on  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid  or  ether,  but  by  caustic  potash 
they  were  gradually  rendered  more  pale, 
and  were  eventually  entirely  dissolved.  They 
formed  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  substance 
with  which  the  cyst  was  filled,  constitut- 
ing about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  mass. 

2d.  Of  tabular  rhomdoidal  crystals  of 
cholesterine,  (fig.  28,  B),  which  were  not 
affected  by  acetic  acid  or  by  caustic  potash, 
but  were  soluble  in  ether;  these  crystals 
constituted  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  sub- 
stance. 

3d.  Of  small  round  corpuscles,  about 
5^  of  a  line  in  diameter,  (fig.  28,  C), 
resembling  in  form  and  general  appearance 
pus  corpuscles  and  the  cells  of  the  under- 
most layers  of  epidermis.  On  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid  the  cell- walls   of  these  cor- 
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puscles  were  rendered  pale,  and  by  de- 
grees became  completely  dissolved,  upon 
which  a  single  or  double  nucleus  in  each 
.corpuscle  was  brouijht  into  view.     In  this 


respect  also  they  resembled  pus  cor])usrles» 
There  was  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of 
these  corjiuscles  in  the  interspaces  of  ,tlie 
large  pale  cells  described  above. 


Fig.  28. 


^^.|)<^ 


Tlie  membrane  composing  the  cyst  within 
which  the  soft  mass  of  the  tumor  was  en- 
closed appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  about 
as  thick  as  the  back  of  an  ordinary  knife, 
and  to  consist  of  but  one  layer ;  but  upon 
closer  examination  it  was  found  to  admit 
of  separation  into  two  distinct  laminre. 
The  inner  of  these  layers,  which  was  the 
thickest  of  the  two,  was  of  a  white  pearly 
lustre,  very  friable,  and  composed  entirely 
of  the  large  pale  cells  above  described, 
and  of  a  fev/  scattered  crystals  of  choles- 
terine ;  consequently  it  was  merely  a  con- 
densed outer  layer  of  the  contents  of  the 
oyst,  and  did  not  form  any  jiart  of  the 
true  cyst  itself.  The  outer  of  the  two 
Icyers,  which  was  in  reality  the  cyst,  had  a 
thickness  not  greater  than  that  of  letter- 
paper  ;  it  was  soft  and  extensile.  When 
examined  microscopically  it  was  observed 
to  be  composed  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  the 
fibres  of  which  were  arranged  in  fasciculi 
as  in  ordinary  fibro-ceihilar  texture ;  these 
fasciculi  crossed  each  otlicr  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  were  intimately  woven  together, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  jjcrfect  membrane. 
The  internal  siirface  of  this  membrane  or 
cyst  was  lined  by  a  distinct  epithelium 
composed  of  flat  cells  arranged  together  in 
a  tcsselated  manner  ;  the  nuclei  of  these  cells 
were  brought  distinctly  into  view  by  treating 
them  with  acetic  acid  (fig.  29). 

Fig.  29. 


small  encysted  tumor  which  was  extirpated 
by  Breschet  from  the  forehead  of  a  female, 
gave  the  following  results. 

The  contents  of  this  cyst  were  composed 
of  a  soft,  greasy,  fatty  substance,  which, 
when  examined  microscopically,  exhibited  a 
very  large  cjuantity  of  tabular  crystals  of 
cholesterine.  These  crystals  were  not  af- 
fected by  ammonia  or  by  caustic  potash,  but 
were  jierfectly  soluble  in  ether.  They  were 
imbedded  in  a  mass  of  substance  which  was 
jiartly  amorphous  and  partly  finely-granular. 
Towards  the  middle,  the  substance  forming 
the  contents  of  this  tumor  was  very  soft, 
almost  fluid,  but  it  became  much  firmer 
towards  the  exterior,  and  at  the  very  sur- 
face it  formed  a  tolerably  compact  layer, 
which  from  its  firm  membrane-like  charac- 
ter might  readily  have  been  sup]iosed  to  con- 
stitute the  cyst,  which  however  it  did  not,  for 
when  examined  microscopically  it  was  found 
tobeentirelycomposedof  a  partly  amorphous, 
jiartly  finely-granular  substance,  containing 
imbedded  witliii\  it  a  few  crystals  of  choles- 
terine ;  thus  jjroving  it  to  have  the  same 
composition  as,  and  therefore  to  be  identical 
with,  the  other  ])ortions  of  the  substance  of 
wiiich  this  encysted  tumor  was  composed. 

The  real  cyst  of  the  tumor,  whioli  was 

Fig.  30. 


^^- — The  examination  by  Vogel  of  another  1  situated  immediately  external  to  the  compact 
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layer  just  described,  was  very  thin,  much 
thinner  than  letter-paper  ;  it  was  composed 
of  fibro-cellular  tissue  closely  interwoven, 
and  was  lined  on  its  internal  surface,  though 
not  very  distinctly,  by  a  layer  of  tine 
epithehum  (fig.  30). 

III. — The  following  results  were  obtained 
from  the  examination  of  another  encysted 
tumor,  which  was  situated  in  front  of  the 
right  ear  of  a  female,  and  was  extirpated  by 
Prof.  Wilhelm. 

The  cyst  by  which  the  substance  of  the 
tumor  was  surrounded  consisted  of  a  smooth 
membrane,  tlie  thickness  of  which  was  about 
equal  to  that  of  letter-paper.     When  exa- 


FlG 


mined  beneath  the  microscope,  it  was  found 
to  be  made  up  of  bundles  of  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  densely  woven  together  so  as  to 
produce  a  compact  membrane.  Several 
blood-vessels  were  also  distinctly  observed 
traversing  this  membrane. 

On  its  internal  surface  it  was  lined  by  a 
layer  of  epithelium  similar  to  that  repre- 
sented by  fig.  29.  The  contents  of  the  cyst 
were  composed  of  a  soft,  grumous,  very- 
friable  substance  of  a  whitish  colour.  When 
examined  beneath  the  microscope  it  was 
found  to  consist,  1st.  of  a  large  quantity  of 
colourless  oval  cells  (?)  unjn-ovided  with 
nuclei  ;  these  cells  formed  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  the  mass,    (fig.  31,  d)  ;  2dly,  of- 


tabular  crystals  of  cholesterine  in  tolerable 
quantity,  (fig.  31,«);  3dly,  of  amor- 
phous colourless  granules  of  various  sizes, 
(fig.  31,  c).  A  chemical  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  this  cyst  gave  the  following 
results : — 

W'ater  (with  a  trace  of  butyric  acid)  .  751 
Pat  (cholesterine  and  butyrine  in  about 

equal  proportions) 38 

Alcoholic  extract,  with  lactic  acid    .     .  92 

Watery  extract 27 

Dry  cellular  substance  (probably  with  a 

trace  of  albumen) 92 

Fixed  salts a  trace 

1,000 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  analysis 
that  the  granules  described  under  the  third 
head  consisted  of  butyrine. 

IV.  In  the  following  account  are  con- 
tained the  results  of  an  examination  of  one 
of  those  curious  forms  of  encysted  tumor  in 
which  hairs  are  found  growing  from  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  cyst.  The  tumor  in 
this  case  was  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ; 
it  was  extracted  by  Professor  Wilhelm  from 
the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit :  the  subject 
was  a  girl  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  cyst 
surrounding  the  substance  of  the  tumor  was 
not  thicker  than  ordinary  letter-paper.  The 
substance  of  the  tumor  itself,  or  contents  of 
the  cyst,  formed  a  whitish  yellow  mass  of  ' 


a  thick  pulpy  consistence,  somewhat  resem- 
bling boiled  groats.  Also  found  in  the  sub- 
stance of  this  tumor  were  numerous  hairs 
from  two  to  four  lines  in  length,  which  were 
observed  growing  from,  or,  at  least,  attached 
to,  the  internal  surface  of  the  cyst. 

W'hen  these  various  parts  were  examined 
beneath  the  microscope,  the  following  re- 
suits  were  obtained  : — 

] .  The  cyst  was  found  to  be  composed  of 
fibro-cellular  tissue,  woven  into  a  firm  mem- 
brane. It  apjieared  to  have  an  epithelial 
coat  on  its  internal  surface,  but  this  was  not 
clearly  made  out. 

I  2.  The  hairs,  which  were  firmly  attached 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cyst,  were 
perfectly  white.     When  plucked  out,  each 

,  exhibited  a  bulb  or  knob   at  its  root  ;  be- 

I  tween  this  bulbous  part  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  shaft,  each  hair  was  very  narrow, 

I  but  it  dilated  again  to  form  the  shaft,  and 
continued  of  the  same  uniform  width  up  to 

I  its  free  extremity,  where  it  terminated  in  a 
fine  ])oint.     Each  hair  had  a  medullary  canal 

j  running  through  its  centre,  containing  a 
brownish  matter  :  it  commenced  near  the 
root,  and  was  continued  about  half  way  up 
the  shaft  of  the  hair,  where  it  terminated. 
The  diameter  of  the  root  of  each  hair  was 
about  Vt  of  a  line,  that  of  the  shaft  about  ^, 
and  towards  its  point  about  J- :  the  dia- 
meter of  the  medullary  canal  was  about  -j-'^j 
of  a  line. 
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3.  The  thick  pulpy  substance,  forming 
the  contents  of  the  cyst,  was  composed 
(exclusive  of  the  hairs)  entirely  of  colourless 
cells  filled  with  fat,  and  packed  closely  to- 
gether, resembling  in  all  respects  ordinary 
fat-cells  (fig.  32).     Scattered  between  these 

Fig.  32. 


cells  there  was  observed  here  and  there  a 
small  quantity  of  a  finely-grauular  substance  ; 
also  a  few  large  crystals  of  cholesterine. 
There  were  no  traces  of  blood-vessels  be- 
tween the  fat-cells. 

V. — In  the  following  case  the  encysted 
tumor  presented  characters  somewhat  dif- 
ferent to  those  of  the  four  cases  just  described. 
The  tumor  was  situated  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  close  to  the  sternum  ;  it 
occurred  in  a  female,  and  upon  extirpation 

Fig 


was  found  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  small 
cherry,  of  a  roundish  form,  and  to  be  enclosed 
within  a  thin  yet  distinct  cyst. 

The  contents  of  the  tumor  were  of  a  soft 
almost  pulpy  appearance,  and  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour.  When  examined  beneath  the 
microscope  they  were  found  to  be  made  up 
entirely  of  an  immense  number  of  very  pale 
caudate  cells,  with  distinct  nuclei,  and 
nucleus-corpuscles  or  nucleoli  (fig.  33).  In 
no  part  could  there  be  discovered  either  any 
crystals  of  cholesterine,  or  any  of  those  large 
pale  cells  without  nuclei,  both  of  which  were 
met  with  in  the  contents  of  three  out  of  the 
four  cysts  described  above  ;  and  in  all  four 
were  found  the  crystals  of  cholesterine. 
Upon  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the  con- 
tents of  this  cyst  were  reduced  to  an  irre- 
gular filamento-amorphous  mass  (resembling 
coagulated  mucusl  within  which  the  cells 
were  enclosed.  The  cyst  of  the  tumor  was 
composed  of  bundles  of  fibro-cellular  tissue 
intimately  woven  together.  In  sorr.e  places 
on  its  internal  surface  were  observed  a  few 
indistinct  traces  of  an  epithelial  lining. 

Fig.  33,  a,  a*,  illustrates  the  characters 
of  the  caudate  cells  above  described  ;  at  b,  b, 
are  figured  the  cells  which  were  supposed  to 
belong  to  an  epithelial  layer  lining  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  cyst. 

33. 


Fatly  Tumors. 
I. — The  case  from  which  the  tumors  fur- 
nishing the  following  description  were  taken 
■was  a  woman,  about  '10  years  of  age,  who 
had  several  tumors  about  her  head  and  neck. 
She  had  been  operated  on  several  times,  and 
these  tumors  removed,  but  they  constantly 
formed  themselves  again.  In  September 
1839,  she  entered  the  hospital  at  Erlang  for 


the  jjurpose  of  being  again  operated  on.  At 
this  period  there  were  several  tumors  about 
her  head  and  neck.  There  was  one  situated 
on  the  right  side  of  the  nose,  extending 
from  the  root  of  this  organ  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  right  ala,  and  so  firmly  attached 
to  the  subjacent  bones  that  in  performing 

*  Magnified  220  diams. 
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the  operation  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  along  witli  the  tumor. 
There  was  another  tumor  seated  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone  on  the  right  side ;  it  was 
in  close  connection  with  an  artery  and  vein, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  tie  the  former  in 
removing  the  tumor.  There  was  a  third 
tumor  situated  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
neck,  about  midway  between  the  lower  jaw 

Fig. 


and  the  larynx.  Each  of  these  tumors 
when  extirpated,  was  found  to  be  about  th 
size  of  a  small  apple  ;  they  were  irregularle 
spherical  and  lobulated,  had  a  lardaceouy 
consistence,  and  were  each  enclosed  by  a 
thin  cyst  or  capsule.  These  tumors  resem- 
bled each  other  exactly  as  regards  their 
histological  characters  ;  they  were  each 
composed  of  fibres  identical  with  those  of 
ordinary  fibro-cellular  tissue  (fig.  34,  a), 
and  of  fat-cells  (b),  w^hich  corresponded 
34. 


exactly  with  those  observed  in  common  adi- 
pose tissue.  Although  there  were  no  blood- 
vessels distinctly  observed,  yet  they  were 
undoubtedly  present,  though  few  in  number, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  adipose  tissue  ;  the 
fact  of  their  being  so  very  indistinct  in  the 
present  case  is  explained  by  the  great  loss  of 
blood  attendant  on  the  necessarily  prolonged 
operation,  whereby  these  vess  Is  would  be 
almost  completely  drained  of  their  contents. 
On  the  specimens  examined  beneath  the 
microscope  there  were  observed  several 
drops  of  oil  (c),  which  doubtless  had  been 
squeezed  out  of  the  fat-cells  by  the  pressure 
of  the  glass  placed  over  the  object.  These 
several  elements  of  each  of  the  tumors  were 
disposed  in  the  following  order :  the  fibres 
(partly  separate,  partly  arranged  together  in 
■undulated  fasciculi,  as  observed  in  ordinary 
fibro-cellular  tissue)  formed  the  ground- 
work of  the  substance  of  the  tumor,  whilst 
between  these  fibres  the  fat-cells  were  de- 
posited. The  arrangement  of  the  fibrous 
fasciculi  followed  no  regular  order ;  they 
were  observed  crossing  each  other  in  all 
possible  directions.  Where  the  substance 
of  the  tumors  was  most  firm  and  dense  there 
the  fibres  especially  prevailed ;  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  texture  was  soft  and 
adipose,  there  the  fat-cells  were  most  abun- 


dant. In  these  latter  parts,  where  the  fat 
was  most  prevalent,  the  fat-cells  were  ar- 
ranged in  regular  order,  as  is  observed  to 
be  the  case  with  the  cells  of  plants.  At  the 
parts  where  the  tumors  encroached  upon 
the  bone,  the  fat-cells  were  observed  to  be 
in  contact  with  the  osseous  substance,  which 
itself,  however,  was  quite  unaltered.  The 
enclosing  cyst  or  capsule  was  thin,  fibrous, 
and  made  up  of  densely  interwoven  bundles 
of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  crossing  each  other  in 
all  directions  ;  it  thus  exactly  resembled  the 
structure  of  the  membrane  described  above 
as  forming  the  cvst  of  a  real  encvsted  tumor. 


SOLUTION'  OF  POTASSIO-TARTRATE  OF 
ANTIMONY     AS     A     COUNTER-IRRITANT. 

Mr.  J.  Duncan  Macdiarmid  recommends 
the  use  of  a  solution  of  (say  gr.  x.  of  the 
tartrate  of  antimony  to  §j.  of  distilled  water), 
as  a  counter-irritant  application,  in  place  of 
the  tartar  emetic  ointments  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeias, which  are  usually  employed.  He 
was  led  to  employ  it  some  time  since  by  the 
consideration  that  the  ointment  is  disagreea- 
ble to  many  (particularly  female  patients), 
and  the  medicine  in  this  form  is  not  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  absorption. — 
Montreal  Medical  Gazelle. 
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[Continued  from  p.  431.] 

Olefiaiit  _r/rt.?.  — This  gas  condensed 
into  a  clear,  colourless,  transparent 
fluid,  but  did  not  become  solid  even  in 
the  carbonic  acid  bath  in  vacuo ; 
whether  this  was  because  the  tempera- 
ture was  not  low  enough,  or  for  other 
reasons  referred  to  in  the  account  of 
euchlorine,  is  uncertain. 

The  pressure  of  the  vapour  of  this 
substance  at  the  temperature  of  tlie 
carbonic  acid  bath  in  air  (—103°  Fahr.) 
appeared  singularly  uncertain,  being 
on  different  occasions,  and  with  different 
specimens,  .37,  ^'7,  5  and  G  atmo- 
spheres. The  table  below  shows  the 
tension  of  vapour  for  certain  degrees 
below  0°  Fahr.,  with  two  different 
specimens  obtained  at  different  limes, 
and  it  will  illustrate  this  point. 


Fahr. 

Atmospheres. 

Atmospheres 

—  100     . 

.     4-f)0       . 

9-30 

—    90     . 

.     .-i-fiS       , 

.       10-20 

—    80     . 

,     G-02       . 

.       11-33 

—    70     , 

.     8. .'^2       . 

.       12-52 

—    60 

.     9-88       . 

.       13-8r, 

—    50 

.  11-72      . 

.       15-36 

—    40 

,  13-94      . 

.       17-05 

—    30 

.  10-56      . 

.       18-98 

—    20 

.  19-33      . 

.       21-23 

—    10 

•     •     •       • 

.       23-89 

0 

•     •     «       • 

.       27-18 

10 

31-70 

20 

•     •     •     •       . 

.       36-80 

30 

. 

.        12-50 

I  have  not  yet  resolved  this  irregu- 
larity, but  believe  there  are  two  or 
more  substances,  ])hysically,  and  per- 
haps occasionally  chemically  different, 
in  olefiant  gas;  and  varying  u\  pro- 
portion witli  the  circumstances  of  heat, 
proportions  of  ingredients,  &c.  attend- 
ing the  pre))aration. 

The  fluid  affected  the  resin  of  the 
gauge  graduation,  and  prol)ably  also 
the  resin  of  the  cap  cement,  though 
slowly. 

J/udriodic  Acid. — This  substance 
•was  j)rcparcd  from  the  iodide  of  phos- 
phorus by  heating  it  with  a  very  little 


water.  It  is  easily  condensable  by  the 
temperature  of  a  carbonic  acid  bath  : 
it  was  redistilled,  and  thus  obtained 
perfectly  pure. 

The  acid  may  be  obtained  either  in 
the  solid  or  liquid,  or  (of  course)  in  the 
gaseous  stale,  'As  a  solid  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  transparent,  and  colourless; 
having  fissures  or  cracks  in  it  re- 
sembling those  that  run  through  ice. 
Its  solidifying  temperature  is  nearly 
— 60*^  Fahr.,  and  then  its  vapour  has 
not  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere ;  at 
a  point  a  little  higher  it  becomes  a 
clear  liquid,  and  this  point  is  close 
upon  that  which  corresponds  to  a 
vaporous  iircssure  ,of  one  atmosphere. 
The  acid  dissolves  the  cap  cement  and 
the  bitumen  of  the  gauge  graduation; 
and  appears  also  to  dissolve  and  act  on. 
fat,  for  it  leaked  by  the  plug  of  the 
stop-cock  with  remarkable  facility.  It 
acts  on  the  brass  of  the  apparatus,  and 
also  on  the  mercury  in  the  gauge. 
Hence  the  following  results  as  to  pres- 
sures and  temperatures  are  not  to  be 
considered  more  than  approxima- 
tions:— 

At  0"  Fahr.  pressure  was  2-9  atmospheres. 
At32'^  Fahr.  pressure  was  3-97  atmospheres. 
At  60^  Fahr.  pressure  was  a'SG  atmospheres. 

Ilifdrohromic  Acid. — This  acid  was 
prepared  by  adding  to  perbromide  of 
phosphorus*  about  one-third  of  its  bulk 
of  water  in  a  proper  distillatory  ap- 
paratus formed  of  glass  tube,  and  then 
applying  heat  to  distil  off  the  gaseous 
acid.'  Tliis  being  sent  into  a  very  cold 
recdver.  was  condensed  into  a  liquid, 
which  being  rectified  by  a  second 
distillation,  was  then  experimented 
with. 

Hydrobromic  acid  condenses  into  a 
clear  colourless  liijuid  at  100°  below  0"^, 
or  lower,  and  has  not  the  pressure  of 
one  atmosi)hei-e  at  the  temperature  of 
the  carbonic  acid  bath  in  air.  It  soon 
obstruct  and  renders  the  motion  of  the 
mercury  in  the  air-gauge  irregular,  so 
that  I  did  not  obtain  a  measure  of  its 
elastic  force  ;  but  it  is  less  than  that  of 
muriatic  acid.  At  and  below  the 
temperature   of    — ri^-"  Fahr.  it.  is  a 

*  The  bromides  of  phosphorus  are  easily  made 
witliont  risk  of  explosion.  If  a  gliiss  tube  be 
bent  so  as  to  liavc  two  di-prcssions,  pliosnliorus 
pli'.eed  in  one  and  bromine  in  the  other;  then  by 
inclining  tlie  tnbe,  the  vapour  of  bromine  can  be 
made  to  tlowxradnally  on  to,  and  combiiu;  with, 
the  phosphorus.  The  fluid  i)rotobromidp  is  tirst 
formed,  and  this  is  afterwards  ronvertiil  into 
;  sobd  perbromide.  Tlie  excess  of  bromine  may 
I  be  dissipated  by  the  careful  appbcation  of  heat. 
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solid,  transi)arent,  crystalline  body. 
It  does  not  freeze  until  reduced  much 
lower  than  this  temperature ;  but  being 
frozen  by  the  carbonic  acid  bath  iu 
vtuiio,  it  remains  a  solid  until  the 
temperature  in  rising  attains  to — 12-1". 

Flnosilicnii. — I  found  that  this  sub- 
stance in  the  gaseous  state  might  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  oil  and 
metal  of  the  pumps,  without  causing 
injury  to  them,  for  a  time  sufficiently 
long  to  apply  the  joint  process  of  con- 
densation already  described.  The  sub- 
st;ince  liquefied  under  a  pressure  of 
about  nine  atmospheres  at  the  lowest 
temperature,  or  at  IGO'^  below  0"  ;  and 
■was  then  clear,  transparent,  colourless. 
and  very  fluid  like  hot  ether.  It  did 
not  solidify  at  any  temperature  to 
which  I  could  submit  it.  I  was  able 
to  preserve  it  in  the  tube  until  the  next 
day.  Some  leakage  had  then  taken 
place  (for  it  ultimately  acted  on  the 
lubricating  fat  of  the  stop-cock),  and 
there  was  no  liquid  in  the  tube  at 
common  temperatures  ;  but  when  the 
bend  of  the  tube  was  cooled  to  32"^  by 
a  little  ice,  fluid  appeared  :  a  bath  of 
ice  and  salt  caused  a  still  more 
abundant  condensation.  The  pressure 
appeared  then  to  be  above  thirty  atmo- 
spheres, but  the  motion  of  the  mercury 
in  the  gauge  had  become  oljstructed 
through  the  action  of  the  fluosilicon, 
and  no  confidence  could  be  reposed  in 
its  indications. 

Plwsplinretlnd  Hi/drofjen. — This  gas 
■was  prepared  by  boiling  phosphorus 
in  a  strong  pure  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  and  the  gas  was  preserved 
over  water  in  a  dark  room  for  several 
days  to  cause  the  dejjosition  of  any 
mere  vapour  of  phosphorus  which  it 
might  contain.  It  was  then  subjected 
to  high  pressure  in  a  tube  cooled  by  a 
carbonic  acid  bath,  which  had  itself 
been  cooled  under  the  receiver  of  the 
air-pump.  The  gas  in  its  way  to  the 
pumps  passed  through  a  long  spiral  of 
thin  narrow  glass  tube  immersed  in  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt  at  O'^,  to  remove 
as  much  water  from  it  as  possible. 

By  these  means  the  pliospluiietted 
hydrogen  was  liquefied  ;  for  a  pure, 
clear,  colourless,  transparent  and  very 
limpid  fluid  appeared,  which  could  not 
be  solidified  by  any  temperature  ap- 
plied, and  v.'hich  when  the  pressure 
■was  taken  ofT  immediately  rose  again 
in  the  form  of  gas.  Still  the  whole  of 
the  gas  was  not  condensable  into  this 


fluid.  By  working  the  pumps  the 
pressure  would  rise  up  to  twenty-five - 
atmospheres  at  this  very  low  tempera- 
ture, and  yet  at  the  pressure  of  two  or 
three  atmospheres  and  the  same  tem- 
perature, liquid  would  remain.  There- 
can  be  no  doubt  that  phosphurctted 
hydrogen  condensed,  but  neither  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  some  other 
gas,  not  so  condensable,  was  also 
present,  which  perhaps  may  be  either 
another  phosphurctted  hydrogen  or 
hydrogen  itself. 

t'liioboron.— This  substance  was  pre- 
pared from  fluor  spar,  fused  boracic 
acid  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  a 
tube  generator  such  as  that  already 
described,  and  conducted  into  a  con- 
densing tube  under  the  generating, 
pressure.  The  ordinary  carbonic  acid 
bath  did  not  condense  it,  but  the 
application  of  one  cooled  under  the 
air-pump  caused  its  liquefaction,  and 
fluoboron  then  appeared  as  a  very 
limpid,  colourless,  clear  fluid,  showing 
no  signs  of  solidification,  but  when  at 
the  lowest  temperature  mobile  as  hot 
ether.  When  the  pressure  was  taken 
oft',  or  the  temperature  raised,  it 
retured  into  the  state  of  gas. 

The  following  are  some  results  of 
pressure,  all  that  I  could  obtain  with 
the  liquid  in  my  possession ;  for,  as  the 
liquid  is  light  and  the  gas  heavy,  the 
former  rapidly  disappears  in  producing 
the  latter.  They  make  no  pretensions 
to  accuracy,  and  are  given  only  for 
general  information. 

Fahr.  Atmospheres. 


—  100 

—  82 

—  72 

—  OG 

—  G2 


4-GL 

7-5 

9-23- 
lO-OO- 
11-54 


The  preceding  are,  as  far  as  I  anr 
aware,  new  results  of  the  liquefaction 
and  sodification  of  gases.  1  will  now 
briefly  add  such  other  information 
respecting  solidification,  pressure,  ice, 
as  1  have  oljtained  with  gaseous  bodies 
previously  condensed.  As  to  pressure, 
considerable  irregularity  often  oc- 
curred, which  1  cannot  always  refer  to 
its  true  cause;  sometimes  a  little- 
of  the  compressed  gas  would  creep  by 
the  mercury  in  the  gauge,  and  increase 
the  volume  of  inclosed  air;  and  this 
varied  with  difTerent  substances,  pro- 
bably by  some  tendency  which  the 
L'lass  had  to  favour  the  condensatiwr*  / 
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one  (by  something  analogous  to  liygro- 
metric  action)  more  tiian  another. 
But  even  when  the  mercury  returned 
to  its  place  in  the  gauge,  there  were 
anomalies  which  seemed  to  imply,  that 
a  substance,  supposed  to  be  one,  might 
be  a  mixture  of  two  or  more.  It  is, 
of  course,  essential  that  the  gauge  be 
preserved  at  the  same  temperature 
throughout  the  observations. 

flJmiatic  Acid. — This  substance  did 
not  freeze  at  the  lowest  temperature 
to  which  1  could  attain.  Liquid 
muriatic  acid  dissolves  bitumen ;  the 
solution,  liberated  from  pressure,  boils, 
giving  off  muriatic  acid  vapour,  and 
the  bitumen  is  left  in  a  solid  frothy 
state,  and  probably  altered,  in  some 
degree,  chemically.  The  acid  unites 
with  and  softens  the  resinous  cap 
cement,  but  leaves  it  when  the  pressure 
is  diminished.  The  following  are 
certain  pressures  and  temperatures 
whicli,  I  believe,  are  not  very  far  from 
truth ;  the  marked  numbers  are  from 
experiment. 

Fahr. 

v>—  100 
w—  92 
90 

—  83 

—  80 
w—  77 

—  70 
w_  67 

—  60 
w—  53 

— -  50 

«—  42 

—  40 
w—  33 

—  30 
v.—  22 

—  20 

—  10 
« —  5 

0 
10 
20 
25 
30 
32 
40 

The  result  formerly  obtained*  was 
fortv  atmospheres  at  the  temperature 
of  SO'^  Fahr. 

Sulp/inroiis  Acid. — When  lirpiid,  it 
dissolves  bitumen.  It  becomes  a 
crystalline,  transparent,  colourless, 
solid  body,    at  —105'^   Fahr.;    when 

*  Pliilosf  pliical  Tranuictions,  1823,  p.  198. 


ospheres. 

1-80 

2-28 

2-38 

2-90 

3-12 

3-37 

4-02 

4-26 

5-08 

5-83 

6-30 

7-40 

7-68 

8-53 

9-22 

10-6G 

10-92 

12-82 

13-88 

15-04 

17-74 

21-09 

23-08 

25.32 

2C-20 

30-07 

I)artly  frozen  the  crystals  are  well- 
formed.  The  solid  sulphurous  acid  is 
heavier  than  the  liquid,  and  sinks 
freely  in  it.  Tlie  following  is  a  table 
of  pressures  in  atmospheres  of  30 
inches  mercury,  of  which  the  marked 
results  are  from  many  observations; 
the  others  are  interpolated.  They 
differ  considerably  from  the  results 
obtained  by  Bunsen*,  but  agree  with 
my  first  and  only  result. 

Fahr.  Atmospheres. 

0  ...         0-725 

10  ...         0-92 

V.  14  ...  I-OO 

-19  ...         1-12 

w23  ...         1-23 

w26  ...         1-33 

31-5  .         .         .         1-50 

v^32  ...         1.53 

w33  ...         1-57 

40  ...         1-78 

46-5  .         .         .         200 

v^48  ...         2-06 

^bG  ...         2.42 

58  ...         2-50 

V.64  ...         2-76 

68  ...         3-00 

-  73-5  .  .  .  3-28 
7G-8  .  .  .  3-50 
85  ...         4-00 

-90  ...         4-35 

93  ...         450 

98  ...         5-00 

-100  ...         5-lf) 

104  ...         5-50 

110  ...         6-00 

Snlp/iiiretfcd  Hi/drof/cii. — This  sub- 
stance solidifies  at  1"J2'-'  Fahr.  below 
O'^,  and  is  then  a  white  crystalline 
translucent  substance,  not  remaining 
clear  and  transparent  in  the  solid  state 
like  water,  carbonic  acid,  nitrous  oxide, 
&c.,  but  forming  a  mass  of  confused 
crystals  like  common  salt  or  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  solidified  from  the  melted 
state.  As  it  fuses  at  temperatures 
above  — I'i'i"^,  the  solid  part  sinks 
freely  in  the  fluid,  indicating  that  it  is 
considerably  heavier.  At  this  tem- 
perature the  pressure  of  its  v;ipour  is 
less  than  one  atmosphere,  not  more, 
probably,  than  0.8  of  an  atmosphere, 
so  that  the  liquid  allowed  to  evaporate 
in  the  air  would  not  solidify  as  car- 
bonic acid  does. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the 
tension  of  its  vapour,  the  marked  num- 
bers being  close  to  experimental  re- 
sults, and  the  rest  interpolated.      The 

*  Jiibliotlif'<nic  Univcrselle,  )839,  xxiii.  p.  185. 
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curve  resulting  from  these  numbers, 
though  coming  out  nearlj'  identical 
in  diflerent  series  of  experiments,  is 
apparently  so  different  in  its  character 
from  that  of  water  or  carbonic  acid,  as 
to  leave  doubts  on  my  mind  respecting 
it,  or  else  of  the  identity  of  every 
portion  of  the  fluid  obtained,  yet  the 
crystallization  and  other  characters  of 
the  latter  seemed  to  show  that  it  was 
a  pure  substance. 

Fahr.  Atmospheres. 


—  100 

94 

V..—     90 
83 

—  80 
w—     74 

—  70 
w—    68 

—  60 
«^—    58 

—  50 

45 

^—40 

—  30 

24 

20 

16 

—  10 
2 

—  0 
10 
20 
26 
30 
40 
48 
50 
52 


1-02 
1-09 
115 
1-27 
1-33 
1-50 
1-59 
1-67 
1-93 
2-00 
2-35 
2-59 
2-86 
3-49 
3-95 
4-24 
4-60 
5-]l 
5-90 
6-10 
7-21 
8-44 
9-30 
9-94 
11-84 
13-70 
14-14 
14-60 


Carhonic  Acid. — The  solidification 
of  carbonic  acid  by  M.  Thilorier  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  experimental 
results  of  modern  times.  He  obtained 
the  substance,  as  is  well  known,  in  the 
form  of  a  concrete  white  mass  like 
fine  snow,  aggregated.  When  it  is 
melted  and  solidified  by  a  bath  of  low 
temperature,  it  then  appears  as  a 
clear,  transparent,  crystalline,  colour- 
less body,  like  ice ;  so  clear,  indeed, 
that  at  times  it  was  doubtful  to  the 
eye  whether  anything  was  in  the  tube, 
yet  at  the  same  time  the  part  was  filled 
with  solid  carbonic  acid.  It  melts  at 
the  temperature  of  —70°  or  —72° 
Fahr.,  and  the  solid  carbonic  acid  is 
heavier  than  the  fluid  bathing  it.  The 
solid  or  liquid  carbonic  acid  at  this 
temperature  has  a  pressure  of  5-33 
atmospheres  nearly.  Hence  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  readiness  with  which 


liquid  carbonic  acid,  when  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  air,  exciting  only  a 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  freezes  a 
part  of  itself  by  the  evaporation  of 
another  part. 

Thilorier  gives  —100'^  C.  or  US'" 
Fahr.  as  the  temperature  at  which 
carbonic  acid  becomes  solid.  This 
however  is  rather  the  temperature 
to  which  solid  carbonic  acid  can  sink 
by  further  evaporation  in  the  air,  and 
is  a  temperature  belonging  to  a  pres- 
sure not  only  lower  than  that  of  5.33 
atmospheres,  but  even  much  below 
that  of  one  atmosphere.  This  cooling 
etiect  to  temperatures  below  the  boil- 
ing point  often  appears.  A  bath  of 
carbonic  acid  and  ether  exposed  to  the 
air  will  cool  a  tube  containing  con- 
densed solid  carbonic  acid,  until  the 
pressure  within  the  tube  is  less  than 
one  atmosphere ;  yet,  if  the  same  bath 
be  covered  up  so  as  to  have  the  pres- 
sure of  one  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid 
vapour  over  it,  then  the  temperature 
is  such  as  to  produce  a  pressure  of 
2-5  atmospheres  by  the  vapour  of  the 
solid  carbonic  acid  within  the  tube. 

The  estimates  of  the  pressure  of 
carbonic  acid  vapour  are  sadly  at 
variance  ;  thus,  Thilorier*  says  it  has 
a  pressure  of  2(3  atmospheres  at  — 4** 
Fahr.,  whilst  Addamsf  says  that  for 
that  pressure  it  requires  a  temperature 
of  30°  Addams  gives  the  pressure 
about  27j  atmospheres,  at  30°,  but 
Thilorier  and  myselfj  give  it  as  36 
atmospheres  at  the  same  temperature. 
At  50^'  Brunel§  estimates  the  pjressure 
as  (30  atmospheres,  whilst  Addams 
makes  it  only  34.G7  atmospheres.  At 
86°  Thilorier  finds  the  pressure  to  be 
73  atmospheres  ;  at  4°  more,  or  90°, 
Brunei  makes  it  120  atmospheres;  and 
at  10"  more,  or  100*^,  Addams  makes  it 
less  than  Thilorier  at  86",  and  only 
62-32  atmospheres;  even  at  1.50"  the 
pressure  with  him  is  not  quite  100 
atmospheres. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at  about 
90"  Cagniard  de  la  Tour's  state  comes 
on  with  carbonic  acid.  From  Thilo- 
rier's  data  we  may  obtain  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid  and  the  vapour 
over  it'at  the  temperature  of  86"  Fahr., 
and  the  former  is  little  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  latter;  hence  a  few 
degrees  more    of   temperature    would 

*  Annates  do  Cliiniie,  1835,  Ix.  427,  432. 
t  Report  of  liritish  Association,  1838,  p.  70. 
■^  Philosophical  Transactions,  1823,  p.  193. 
§  Royal  Institution  Journal,  xxi.  132. 
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bring  them  together,  and  Brunei's 
result  seems  to  imply  that  the  state 
was  then  on,  but  in  that  case  Addams's 
results  could  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  there  \vas  a  deficiency 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  following  are 
the  pressures  which  I  have  recently 
obtained : — 
Fahr. 


^—  111 

—  110 

-—  107 

—  100 

—  as 

—  &o 

w—  83 

—  80 
»*  —  75 

—  70 

—  CO 

5G 

—  oO 

—  40 

—  30 
w—  23 

—  20 
15 

--  10 
4 

—  0 
5 

10 
15 
20 
23 
30 
32 


Atinosplicrcs. 

M4 

1-17 

1-36 

1-85 

2-28 

2-77 

3-GO 

3-93 

4-CO 

5-33 

6-97 

7-70 

8-88 
11-07 
12-50 
13-54 
15-45 
l(i-30 
17.80 
l!)-38 
21-48 
22-84 
24-75 
20-82 
29-00 
30-G5 
33-15 
37-19 
38-50 


Carbonic  acid  is  remarkable  amongst 
bodies  for  the  high  tension  of  the 
vapour  which  it  gives  ofl"  whilst  in  the 
solid  or  glacial  state.  There  is  no 
other  substance  which  at  all  comes 
near  it  in  this  respect,  and  it  causes  an 
inversion  of  what  in  all  other  cases  is 
the  natural  order  of  events.  Thus,  if, 
as  in  the  case  with  water,  ether,  mer- 
•cury,  or  any  other  fluid,  tliat  tempera- 
ture at  which  carbonic  acid  gives  olV 
-vapour  equal  in  elastic  force  to  one 
atmosphere,  be  called  its  boiling-point; 
or,  if  (to  produce  tlie  actual  ellcct  of 
ebullition)  the  carbonic  acid  be  plunged 
below  the  surface  of  alcohol  or  etlier, 
then  we  shall  perceive  that  the  freezing 
and  boiling-jjoints  are  inverted,  i.  e. 
that  the  freezing  point  is  the  hotter, 
and  the  boihng-point  the  colder  of  the 
two,  tlie  latter  being  about  50'-'  below 
the  former. 

I\ti( lilotinc.  —  This    substance    was 
easily  converted  from  the  "aseous  stale 


into  a  solid  crystalline  body,  which, 
by  a  little  increase  of  temperature, 
melted  into  an  orange-red  fluid,  and  by 
diminution  of  temperature  again  con- 
gealed ;  the  solid  enchlorine  had  the 
colour  and  general  appearance  of 
bichromate  of  potassa;  it  was  mode- 
rately hard,  brittle,  and  translucent; 
and  the  crystals  were  perfectly  clear. 
It  melted  at  the  temperature  of  75*^ 
below  O"',  aTid  the  solid  portion  was 
heavier  than  the  liquid. 

When  in  the  solid  state  it  gives  oflf 
so  little  vapour  that  the  eye  is  not 
sensible  of  its  presence  by  any  degree 
of  colour  in  the  air  (jver  it  when  look- 
ing down  a  tube  four  inches  in  length, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  substance. 
Hence  the  pressure  of  its  vapour  at 
that  temperature  must  I)e  very  smrjl. 

Some  liours  after,  wishing  to  solidify 
the  s-:imc  i)ortion  of  euchlorine  which 
was  then  in  a  liquid  state,  I  placed 
the  tube  in  a  bath  at  —110^,  but 
could  not  succeed  either  by  continuance 
of  the  tube  in  the  bath,  or  shaking  the 
fluid  in  the  tube,  or  opening  the  tube 
to  allow  the  full  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  when  the  liquid  euchlorine 
was  touched  by  a  platinum  wire  it 
instantly  became  solid,  and  exhibited 
all  the  properties  before  described. 
There  are  many  similiar  instances 
amongst  ordinary  substances,  but  the 
effect  in  this  case  makos  me  hesitate  in 
concluding  that  all  the  gases  which 
as  yet  have  refused  to  solidify  at  tem- 
peratures as  low  as  IGG"  below  0°, 
cannot  acquire  the  solid  state  at  such  a 
temperature. 

[To  be  continued.] 

INSANITY  FROM  PARTURITION. 

To  show  liow  fre(iuently  insanity  supervenes 
on  ])arturition,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in 
ten  years,  eighty  patients  were  adiriitted 
(into  liethleni)  whose  disorder  shortly  fol- 
lowfd  the  jiiu'riieral  state.  Women  aH'ected 
from  this  cause  recover  in  a  hirger  jjropor- 
tioM  than  patients  of  any  other  description 
of  the  same  age.  Of  tliese  eighty,  fifty  have 
|K;r!'cctly  recoverod.  The  first  symptoms  of 
the  apjiroach  of  tliis  disease  after  delivery  are 
want  of  sleep  :  the  countenance  becomes 
Hushed  ;  a  constrictive  pain  is  often  felt  in 
the  head  ;  the  eyes  assume  a  morbid  lustre, 
and  wildly  glance  at  objects  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  the  milk  is  afterwards  secreted  in  less 
(piantity,  and  when  the  mind  becomes  more 
violently  disordered,  it  is  totally  suppressed. 
Where  the  disease  is  hereditary,  jjarturition 
very  frefpiently  becomes  an  exciting  cause." 
— JIaslam. 
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UNREDUCED  DISLOCATION  OF 
THE  HUMERUS. 

Bv Benjamin  Travers,  Jux.  Esa. 

Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

J.  P.,  mt.  27,  short  in  stature,  but 
powerfully  nicide,  \v;is  thrown  from  a 
o;ig  with  violence,  on  the  evening  of  the 
Jltli  January,  184.5.  On  partially  re- 
covering from  the  shock,  he  found  that 
he  had  lost  the  power  of  moving  the 
right  arm,  and  could  not  bring  it  to  his 
side.  When  first  seen  by  Mr.  Symes, 
his  pulse  was  feeble,  his  face  pale  ;  he 
was  very  sick,  and  bleeding  from  some 
superficial  cuts  in  the  face.  On  exa- 
mining the  shoulder,  Mr.  S.  imme- 
diately detected  a  dislocation  forwards 
under  the  pectoral  muscle.  The  head 
of  the  bone  followed  the  motions  of  the 
limb  when  rotated,  the  arm  was  short- 
ened, and  the  elbow  projected  consi- 
'  derably  from  the  side.  The  head  of 
the  bone  was  immediately  replaced 
without  difficulty,  returning  to  its 
socket  with  an  audible  snap.  The  arm 
was  bound  to  the  side,  and  the  patient 
ordered  to  bed.  "Within  a  few  hours, 
so  much  pain  and  swelling  had  super- 
vened as  to  justify  a  large  application 
of  leeches  (xxiv.),  evaporating  lotion, 
and  a  brisk  purgative,  l^vlore  leeches 
were  applied  the  next  day,  in  conse- 
quence of  great  pain,  swelling,  and 
discolouration,  extending  to  the  elbow. 
Mr.  Symes  visited  his  patient  daily  up 
to  the  22d  insr.  Up  to  this  date  the 
case  progressed  favourably,  and  the 
joint  maintained  its  natural  figure. 

Feb.  6th. — The  patient  came  to  Mr. 
Symes,  and  complained  that  he  was 
much  worse  ;  he  was  now  unable  to 
raise  his  arm,  and  had  great  numbness 
in  the  fingers.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  been  using  the  limb  with  freedom 
for  some  days,  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
liis  surgeon.  Mr.  Symes  must  here 
speak  for  himself.  "  ilr.  Poole,  a  pro- 
fessional friend,  who  had  seen  the  case 
within  a  few  days  of  the  original  re- 
duction, and  when  the  configuration  of 
the  joint  was  maintained,  happened  to 
be  present  at  this  time.  We  at  once 
saw  that  the  arm  was  again  displaced, 
and  found  the  head  of  the  humerus  low 
down  in  the  axilla."  SuflRce  it,  that 
repeated,  long  continued,  but  unavail- 
ing attempts   at  reduction   were  now 


made  by  Mr.  Symes,  also  by  Mr.  Stan- 
dert,  a  surgeon  of  great  eminence  at 
Taunton,  wlio  saw  the  case  twice,  and 
by  whose  advice  ]\Ir.  Symes  brought; 
his  patient  to  London,  oii  Feb.  17th. 

Tlie  parties  first  called  upon  ISTr. 
Travers,  in  Bruton  Street,  who  regarded 
the  case  as  one  of  dislocation;  al- 
though he  did  not  think  the  head  of 
the  bone  clearly  defined.  Mr.  T.  made 
extension  upon  the  part  for  some  time 
by  means  of  the  heel  in  the  axilla,  but 
without  any  result.  Mr.  P.  was  seea 
subsequently  in  this  hospital  by  all  the 
surgeons  of  the  institution.  Ever^ 
one  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  simple 
unreduced  dislocation  at  that  time. 
My  colleague,  Mr.  Clark,  alone  hesi- 
tated ;  he  also  thought  the  head  of  the 
bone  not  very  well  defined,  and  the 
parts  thickened.  This  opinion  not 
being  generally  entertained,  a  fresli 
attempt  at  reduction  was  determined 
on.  In  the  first  instance,  an  apparatus, 
lately  brought  from  America,  by  Di*. 
Jarvis,  and  adjusted  by  that  gen- 
tleman in  person,  was  tried  without 
effect,  although  the  force  employed  was 
very  great,  and  produced  much  local 
distress.  Three  or  four  days  were  now 
suifered  to  elapse,  when,  on  the  22d  of 
February,  ]Mr.  P.  was  again  submitted 
to  operation.  First,  to  the  action  of 
the  compound  puUies,  without  effect. 
Secondly,  to  firm  extension  upon  the 
heel,  alternated  with  brisk  and  power- 
ful rotation  of  the  limb. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  hours, 
and  a  general  and  complete  muscu- 
lar exhaustion,  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  tartar-emetic,  the  limb  being 
rotated  at  the  moment,  the  knee  of  the 
operator  m  the  axilla,  and  the  patient 
in  the  sitting  posture,  a  sudden  and 
very  palpable  shifting  of  the  head  of 
the  bone  took  place,  together  with  an 
audible  attrition  of  dry,  smooth,  and 
unyielding  surfaces.  The  configura- 
tion of  the  joint  was  at  once  restored, 
and  my  colleague,  ]\Ir.  Macmurdo,  to- 
gether with  myself,  and  the  gentle- 
men present,  were  satisfied  that  the 
head  of  the  bone  had  at  length  been. 
replaced,  and  the  complete  reductiort- 
of  the  limb  efTected.  The  parts  were 
now  firmly  padded  and  bandaged,  it 
being  manifest  that  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  upon  the  strained  and 
exhausted  tissues  towards  the  retention 
of  the  bone  in  its  now  changed  and 
natural  position.     Some  slight  infiam- 
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matory  swelling  followed,  but  this 
and  the  eonc  omitant  pHiu  were  never 
serious.  The  patient  was  confined 
strict]}'  to  bed,  where  he  lay  constantly 
on  his  back,  with  his  chest  raised,  and 
vcell  supported. 

The  reduction  was  cfTectedon  Satur- 
day ;  by  the  middle  of  the  next  week,  in 
spite  of  every  precaution,  the  head  of 
the  bone  had  manifestly  sunk,  and  was 
slowly  relapsing  to  its  former  anormal 
position. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  or 
an  the  course  of  the  third  week,  the 
bandage  was  removed,  a  shng  applied, 
and  passive  motion  instituted  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  By  that  time  the  limb 
had  nearly  acquired  the  relation  to 
surrounding  parts,  which  it  now  occu- 
pies permanently. 

The  head  of  the  bone  is  lying  beneath 
the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  its  summit 
being  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the 
coracoid  process.  There  is  now  an 
effusion  of  callus,  or  bony  matter,  on 
the  side  of  the  axilla,  prolonged  to  a 
spiculum,  which  projects  over  the  bici- 
pital fossa.  The  limb  is  capable  of 
considerable  rotatory  and  flexor  motion, 
but  in  a  very  slight  degree,  if  at  all, 
independently  of  the  scapula.  Mr.  P. 
is  slowly  regaining  prehensile  power, 
and  hereafter  the  member  will  for 
ordinary  purposes  probably  be  as  use- 
ful, though  not  so  symmetrical,  as  it 
was  before  the  accident. 

Remarks, — The  foregoing  case  is 
worthy  of  record,  not  so  much  for  its 
novelty,  as  for  the  practical  truth  it 
teaclies.  Our  great  writers,  our  jour- 
nals, also  the  shelves  of  our  museums, 
bear  testimony  to  the  infinite  variety 
of  injuries  occurring  to  the  shoulder- 
joint;  and  its  healthy  anatomy  readily 
explains  \fhy  dislocation  should  often 
produce  so  much  supplementary  niis- 
chief  as  renders  jiermancnt  reduction 
impracticable.  The  several  distin- 
guisliing  signs  of  fracture  and  dislo- 
cation arc  easily  rehearsed,  but  cases 
like  the  present  every  now  and  then 
occur,  where,  with  all  these  primary 
signs  a])parently  well  marked,  we  sub- 
sequently arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  original  injury  was  of  a  compli- 
cated kind.  The  moral  of  this  history 
seems  to  be,  that,  if  after  complete  re- 
duction, and  accurate  bandagmg,  the 
head  of  the  bone  can  not  be  kept  in  its 
place;  if  acute  pain,  and  other  signs  of 


excessive  injury  occur  primarily,  where 
no  undue  force  has  been  employed  to 
restore  the  limb  ;  we  must  be  careful 
not  uselessly  to  persist  in  our  attempts 
at  reduction,  notwithstanding  the  mani- 
fest displacement,  the  risk  of  defor- 
mity, and  imperfect  motion.  These  are 
cases  in  which  some  one  or  other  of 
those  ])articular  lesions  are  present 
which  have  been  recorded  on  several 
occasions  with  great  accuracy  ;  and  I 
may  refer  your  readers  to  papers  in  the 
.'3d  and  14th  Vols,  of  the  Gazette,  by- 
Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Gregory  Smith; 
also  to  one  by  Mr.  Soden,  jun.  in  the 
'24th  volume  of  the  Med.  Chu'.  Trans., 
for  further  information  on  this  head. 
The  works  of  Desault,  and  the  Le(,^ons 
Orales  of  Dupuytren,  may  also  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage. 

Whether  in  this  particular  instance 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  was  dislocated, 
or  otherwise  injured,  the  tendon  of  the 
supra-spinatusdetaciied  along  with  that 
portion  of  the  great  tubercle  to  which 
it  is  fixed,  or  whether  the  capsular  li- 
gament and  tendon  of  the  subscapu- 
laris  muscle  had  sustained  excessive 
injury,  it  is  of  course  very  difficult  to 
determine.  The  restoration,  at  least, 
was  beyond  our  art.  These  cases  are 
strikingly  contrasted  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  broken  cervix  humeri,  on  the 
other  with  the  simple  dislocation  of  this 
joint,  which  on  one  occasion  was  re- 
duced by  Mr.  Travers,  in  the  theatre  of 
this  hospital,  in  the  person  of  a  ship's 
captain,  so  late  as  sixteen  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  accident,  with  perfect 
success.  The  situation  and  character  of 
the  callus,  also  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance, corresponds  accurately  with  the 
operations  of  nature  whilst  forming 
a  new  joint ;  but  the  bony  projection 
felt  in  the  situation  of  the  bicipital 
fossa,  would  seem  to  justify  the  belief 
that  the  i)roccsses  had  not  wholly 
escaj)ed  injury.  There  is  a  specimen 
of  unreduced  dislocation  in  the  College 
Collection,  highly  corroborative  of  this 
susjiicion,  where  a  piece  of  the  greater 
tubercle  has  re-united  with  slight  dis- 
jjlacemcnt,  and  where  the  same  kind  of 
spiculated  deposit  subtends,  or  covers 
in,  the  bicipital  groove. 

CEMENT  FOR  JOINING  BRASS  STOP-COCKS  TO 
RETORTS  AND  OTHER  GLASS  APPARATUS. 

Five  parts  of  resin,  one  part  of  yellow  bees' 
wax,  and  one  jjart  of  red  ochre,  by  weight, 
melted  together,  and  well  mixed. — Fitraday. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 

•CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  AND  NATURE 

OF  SOME  OF  THE  CONSTITUENTS 

OF  THE  BLOOD. 

By  J.  W.  Griffith,  M.D.  F.L.S. 

Meinlier  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 

London,  and  Physician  to  the  I'lnsbury 

Dispensary. 

[Continued  from  page  187.] 

Analysis  of  the  JBlood. 
1.  The  earliest  method  used,  which  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  is  that  of  MM. 
Prevost  and  Dumas*.  This  was  per- 
formed in  the  same  manner,  or  nearly 
so,  as  will  be  detailed  in  "  Andral  and 
Gavarret's  process." 

2.  Lecanut  adopted  three  processes, 
sometimes  that  of  MM.  Prevost  and 
Dumas,  or  M.  Denis,  at  others  one  of 
his  own,  in  which  the  fresh  blood  was 
at  once  mixed  with  alcohol,  whereby 
the  fibrine,  albumen,  and  globules  were 
thrown  down,  and  the  extractives  and 
some  salts  dissolved.  I  shall  not  pur- 
sue this  process,  as  it  is  certainly  a  bad 
one,  but  refer  to  his  original  paper  for 
its  detailsj. 

3.  Berzelius§  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing :  two  portions  of  the  same  blood 
are  weighed,  one  of  which  is  allowed 
to  coagulate  spontaneously,  the  other 
is  thoroughly  dried  in  the  water-bath, 
and  the  residue  weighed.  The  loss 
consists  of  the  water  of  the  blood. 
When  the  clot  of  the  first  i)ortion  is 
perfectly  formed,  it  is  carefully  re- 
moved, cut  up  into  slices  with  a  sharp 
knife  if  large  and  thick,  otherwise  this 
is  unnecessary.  It  is  then  placed  upon 
an  open  weighed  filter,  composed  of 
several  pieces  of  blotting-paper  kept 
in  situ  by  a  weight.  The  serimi  is  ab- 
sorbed from  the  clot  by  the  paper, 
which  must  be  frequently  changed, 
the  weighed  filters  being  always  pre- 
served. After  proceeding  thus,  and 
constantly  applying  pressure  wlien  the 
clot  yields  no  more  fluid  to  the  paper, 
the.  serum  is  pressed  out  as  strongly 
as  possible,  and  the  clot  dried  in  vacuo 
over  sulphuric  acid,  between  the  ad- 
hering weighed  pieces  of  filtering 
paper;  it  is  then  weighed  in  a  covered 
vessel  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
moisture  from  the  air. 

If  the  weight  of  the  filtering-paper 

*  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physiq.  t.  23. 
t  Recherclies  Exper.  sur  le  SJanj. 
±  Journ.  de  Pharni.  t.  17. 
§  Lehrbuch  der  Cheiuie,  vol.  ix. 


be  subtracted  from  that  of  the  dried  clot, 
the  weight  of  the  fibrine  and  globules 
is  ascertained.  The  latter  is  thea 
treated  with  water  at  77°— 86''  F., 
which  must  be  frequently  changed,  and 
the  residuary  fibrine,  when  it  ceases  to 
colour  water,  is  dried  and  weighed. 
In  this  manner  we  learn  the  relative 
quantities  of  fibrine  and  corpuscles, 
the  latter  being  obtained  from  the 
water  used  for  washing.  The  dried 
and  weighed  blood  is  then  successively 
treated  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  boiling 
water.  The  exhausted  residue,  when 
well  dried,  yields  the  whole  of  the 
albuminous  constituents.  If  the  weight 
of  the  fibrine  and  globules  be  sub- 
tracted from  it,  that  of  the  albumen 
remains.  The  etherial  solution  con- 
tains the  fat ;  the  alcoholic  and  aqueous 
solutions  contain  the  salts  and  ex- 
tractives. 

4.  Simon's  method  is  this :  a.  two, 
three,  or  at  most  four  ounces  of  blood, 
whilst  flowing  from  a  vein,  are  caught 
in  a  thin  beaker-glass,  and  gently  stirred 
with  a  glass  rod*  until  the  fibrine  has 
separated.  When  perfectly  cold,  the 
glass  vessel  containing  the  blood  and 
rod  is  weighed ;  the  blood  is  then  poured 
out  of  the  glass,  which  is  washed  and 
dried ;  the  rod  is  next  separated  from, 
the  adherent  fibrine,  washed  and  dried; 
the  glass  and  rod  are  now  weighed, 
and  the  weight  of  the  blood  taken  is 
estimated. 

(3.  The  fibrine  is  removed  from  the 
blood ;  should  any  have  separated  iix 
the  form  of  flakes,  this  must  be  col- 
lected, pressed,  and  immersed  in  water; 
the  water,  if  higlily  coloured,  is  poured 
oft'  and  changed  until  the  fibrine  is 
colourless,  for  which  18  or  20  hours 
are  sufficient.  The  colourless  fibrine 
is  dried,  carefully  bruised,  finally  pul- 
verized in  the  evaporating  dish,  and 
retained  at  a  temperature  of  230'^  F. 
until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  It  is 
then  weighed ;  afterwhich  itis  powdered 
as  finely  as  possible,  and  as  much  of  it 
as  can  be  collected  is  weighed  into  a 
small  flask  ;  it  is  then  heated  first  with 
a  little  anhydrous  alcohol,  ether  is  next 
added,  and,  by  pouring  this  ofi"  once  or 
twice,  and  adding  fresh,  the  fat  is  per- 
fectly removed :  on  evaporating  the 
etherial    solution   to   dryness    the  fat 

*  Simon  used  a  "quirP'  for  this  purpose,  but 
a  ffhiss  rod  answers  equally  well,  and  the  fibrine 
can  be  much  more  readily  and  iJerfectly  sepa- 
rated from  it. 
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remains.  Thus,  the  amount  of  fibrine 
and  its  fat  are  ascertained  :  the  quantity 
of  these  for  the  whole  weight  of  blood 
oised  is  then  calculated. 

•y.  30  or  40  grains  of  the  well-mixed 
cruor  are  now  boiled  over  an  open 
lamp  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  then 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath, 
being  frequently  triturated  with  a 
small  pestle ;  they  are  next  rubbed  to 
as  fine  a  powder  as  possible,  and  finally 
heated  to  230*-''  in  a  chloride  of  zinc 
Lath,  and  weighed :  the  loss  indicates 
the  quantity  of  water. 

5.  From  7  to  9  drachms  of  the  Avell- 
xnixed  blood  are  now  boiled  over  an 
open  lamp  to  coagulate  the  whole  of  the 
albumen  perfectly ;  the  water  is  then 
driven  off" in  a  water-bath.  As  soon  as 
the  blood  has  become  so  dry  as  to 
allow  of  its  being  rubbed  with  difficulty 
to  a  semi- pulverulent  mass,  it  must  be 
carefully  triturated  in  a  mortar,  being 
again  heated  after  each  trituration. 
All  the  membranous  ])ieces  which  arc 
pulverisable  with  difficulty,  and,  on 
further  drying,  become  gelatinous,  te- 
nacious, and  finally  brittle,  must  be 
carefully  separated.  If  the  powdered 
blood  is  properly  prepared,  it  should 
be  soft,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and 
ivhen  struck  with  tlie  pestle,  no  dark 
shining  particles  should  be  visible.  If 
it  is  black,  or  of  a  bad  colour,  brittle, 
or  contains  tenacious  pieces,  and  such 
as  are  difficult  of  pulverization,  it  is 
•unfit  for  experiment. 

«.  The  fine  soft  ])owdcr  is  now  to  be 
dried  and  constantly  rubbed  with  a 
pestle  until  it  forms  a  dust;  7,  10,  or 
at  most  15  grains  of  it,  are  then  to  be 
•weighed  into  a  small  flask  for  further 
examination.  If  it  is  considered  that 
the  powder  is  not  sufficiently  dry,  a 
small  quantity  (about  7  grains)  of  it 
may  be  heated  for  a  short  time  to  230'', 
the  loss,  if  any,  ascertained,  and  that 
for  the  powdered  blood  weighed  into 
the  retort  for  funhcr  examination  cal- 
culated. It  is  now  heated  with  anhy- 
drous alcohol,  ether  is  then  added,  and 
it  is  again  heated  to  boiling  to  dissolve 
the  fat  as  completely  as  possible. 

AVhen  the  powder  has  subsided,  the 
clear  ether  is  poured  ofl^,  and  the  ope- 
ration repealed  twice  or  thrice  with  the 
boiling  ether  ;  the  ethcrial  extracts  are 
collected,  the  ether  evaporated,  the 
residuary  fat  heated  for  some  time  to 
212^,  and  then  weighed. 

4".  The  powdered  blood,  free   from 


fat,  and  from  which  the  remaining 
ether  is  expelled  by  evaporation,  is  now 
boiled  within  the  same  flask  with  spirit: 
(sp.  gr.  925'^  to  935«).  This  may  be 
performed  over  a  lamp,  the  flask  being 
constantly  shaken  throughout  the  ope- 
ration. It  takes  up  everything  but  the 
albumen ;  for  the  salts,  extractives, 
hicmaphojine,  and  hEematoglobuline, 
are  all  soluble  in  boiling  spirit  of  this 
specific  gravity.  The  boiUng  with 
spirit  is  repeated  five,  six,  or  eight 
times,  or  as  long  as  it  becomes  coloured, 
being  poured  otf  each  time  whilst  hot. 
The  albumen  remains  undissolved. 
This,  when  moist,  should  be  of  a  grey- 
ish green ;  when  dry,  of  a  dirty  grey 
colour  ;  it  then  leaves,  on  incineration, 
a  bright  yellow  residue  containing  mere 
traces  of  iron.  It  is  washed  out  of  the 
flask  with  water,  the  water  removed  by 
a  pipette;  it  is  then  dried  at  230"  F. 
and  weighed. 

V.  The  spirituous  extracts  are  col- 
lected in  a  beaker-glass  ;  they  usually 
deposit  flakes  of  hajniato-globuline. 
The  fluid  is  poured  off  these,  and  eva- 
porated to  dryness  in  a  water-bath. 
The  residue  is  powdered  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible, then  stirred  with  water  to  a  uni- 
form paste,  and  washed  to  the  remain- 
ing flakes  with  spirit  (sp.  gr,  925).  As 
much  alcohol  is  now  added  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  separate  the  dissolved  hDemato- 
globuline  in  flakes,  which  gradually 
subside.  AVhen  the  whole  has  been  at 
rest  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  all 
the  flakes  have  subsided,  and  the  super- 
natant fluid  is  yellowish  and  clear.  It 
is  removed  with  a  syphon,  the  last  por- 
tions with  a  pipette,  and  fresh  spirit 
(-89 — '9)  is  added  by  the  syphon  to  the 
flakes,  with  which  these  are  washed 
two  or  three  limes. 

If  the  spirituous  solution  and  that 
used  for  washing  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
or  lemon  colour,  they  contain  the  salts 
and  extractives  only,  coloured  by  hae- 
mophceine;  but  if  they  are  of  a  red 
colour  they  also  contain  hajmato-glo- 
buline,  which  must  be  precipitated  by 
strong  alcohol.  We  thus  have— 1 ,  the 
flakes,  and  2,  the  spirituous  solution  to 
examine. 

1  (I.  From  I  to  2  ounces  of  spirit 
(•83— -80,  the  stronger  the  belter)  are 
now  poured  upon  the  flakes  ;  they  are 
then  well  stirred  up,  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  added  in  drops  until  the 
colour  of  the  flakes  is  changed  ;  from 
three  to  eight  drops  are  usually  suffi- 
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cient.  The  flakes  are  allowed  completely 
to  subside,  the  deep  red  linctui  eis  poured 
ofl",  and  pure  alcohol  is  added  to  the  de- 
colourized flakes  as  long  as  it  becomes 
coloured.  If  the  flakes  appear  red  after 
the  alcohol  ceases  to  extract  any  colour, 
more  acidified  alcohol  must  be  added. 


rated  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath,  then 
heated  to  'i.^O"^  F.  and  weighed.  They 
are  estimated  as  globuline. 

1  c.  The  red  tinctures  are  collected, 
and  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  so 
that  they  smell  of  it,  set  aside  for  some 
hours  that   the   sulphate  of  ammonia 


When  they  are  as  free  as  possible  from    may  subside,  then  filtered,  the  sulphate 


washed  with  alcohol,  and  finally  the 
alcohol  evaporated.  The  hajmatine 
remains,  with  hajmapheine  and  a  trace 
of  fat,  and  probably  some  sulphate  of 
ammonia :  the  latter  may  be  extracted 
by  water.  This  rather  complex  pro- 
cedure may  be  better  understood  by 
reference  to  the  following  diagram  : — 


hffimatine,  they  appear  grey,  or  pale 
grey,  and  yield  a  dirty  grey  powder, 
which  leaves  a  yellowish  or  orange- 
coloured  ash. 

1  b.  The  flakes  are  now  washed  with 
alcohol  as  long  as  it  acquires  an  acid 
reaction.  They  are  then  washed  from 
the  glass,  by  means  of  the  plume  of  a 
feather,  into  a  porcelain  dish,  evapo- 

Fibrine  and  a  little  cruor    (  Fibrine. 

M-ashing  (  Red  matter. 

,  Cruor  [  Fat. 

evaporation  and^.  T  Residue  (albumen.)  T  Colouring  matter 

(Red  matter  j  /Flakes      y  Acid  removed  by  ammonia.  S^-c. 

Hoi  dilute  { Solution  J  Acidified  ^Albumen  undissolved 
spirit    Repose  and^     spirit 

cooling    \  Solution,  containing  extractives  and  salts. 

5.  Andral audCavarrel's  7nethod*. —    lids  of  the  scrum  which  it  contained. 


Blood 
stirred 


ether 


This  process  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
■used  by  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas  in 
their  early  experiments,  except  that  in 
the  latter  the  fibrine  was  procured  by 
washing  the  clot,  whereas  in  the  former 
it  is  removed  by  stirring.  The  blood 
is  caught  in  two  equal-sized  capsules, 
each  holding  nearly  5+  ounces  of  water 
by  weight.  In  one  capsule  the  first 
and  last  quarters  of  the  blood  are 
caught ;  this  is  set  aside  to  allow  of 
their  coagulation.  In  the  other,  the 
second  and  third  quarters  are  collected ; 
these  are  immediately  beaten  to  lemove 
the  fibrine,  which  is  carefully  washed. 
When  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  first  capsule  is  complete,  the  serum 
is  carefully  separated  Irom  the  clot  and 
dried. 

Thus  we  have  I,  the  fibrine  from  the 
beaten  portion;  2,  the  serum;  3.  the 
clot.  The  dried  fibrine  being  weighed, 
the  quantity  in  the  blood  used  for  ex- 
periment is  ascertained.  The  serum 
Being  weighed  after  complete  desicca 


and  which  we  have  ascertained  by  cal- 
culation, there  remains  the  weight  of 
the  globules  which  were  inclosed  in. 
the  clot.  This  series  of  operations, 
then,  gives  us— I.  The  weight  of  the 
fibrine ;  2.  The  weight  of  the  globules; 
3.  The  weight  of  the  solids  of  the  se- 
rum ;  and  4.  That  of  the  water. 

6.  Denis's  method*. — Two  portions  of 
the  blood,  each  about  4  oz.  if  possible, 
are  caught  v.hilst  flowing.  One  por- 
tion is  used  for  determining  the  amount 
of  water,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  chlo- 
rides of  potassium  and  sodium.  The 
other  portion,  which  must  be  caught  in 
a  narrow  vessel,  is  used  for  ascertain- 
ing the  quantity  of  the  other  princi- 
ples. The  first  portion  is  dried  in  the 
water  bath,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  until, 
having  lost  most  of  its  water,  it  begins  to 
crack  here  and  there;  it  is  then  powdered 
in  an  agate  mortar,  and  again  heated 
in  the  water  bath  for  half  an  hour 
more;  thus  the  quantity  of  water  is 
ascertained.      By  incinerating  the  re- 


tion,  the  quantity  of  solids  and  water    siduc,  dissolving  the  ash  in  water,  &:c. 


is  estimated.  Lastly,  the  dried  clot 
is  weighed;  the  quantity  of  water  which 
it  contained,  represented  by  the  loss 
in  drying,  enables  us  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  solids  belonging  to  the  se- 
rum which  it  contained  ;  by  deducting 
from  the  weight  of  the  dried  clot  that 
of  the  fibrine  added  to  that  of  the  so- 
*  Ann.  de  Cliim.  et  Ue  Phys.  1&40. 


the  quantity  of  chlorides  is  ascertain- 
ed. The  second  portion  is  set  aside, 
well  covered,  at  a  temperature  of  43— 
50''  for  twenty-four  hours;  the  serum 
removed  by  a  pipette  ;  this  operation  is 
repeated  every  six  hours,  as  long  as 
there  is  no  commencing  decomposi- 
tion. The  serum  is  dried  at  a  tem- 
*  Essai  sur  le  Sang. 
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pcrature  of  122—140'^  F.  The  clot, 
separated  as  completely  as  possible 
from  the  serum,  is  placed  in  a  fold 
of  moderately  fine  linen,  and  washed 
with  distilled  water,  until  completely 
decolorized.  M.  Denis  generally  used 
about  seventy  times  as  much  water  as 
the  weight  of  the  clot;  using  one-tenth 
part  at  a  time.  Thus  the  fibrine  is 
obtained.  The  coloured  liquid  is  then 
heated  in  a  sand  bath,  to  154—163° 
F,  When  the  ha^matosine  was  co- 
agulated, the  whole  was  thrown  on  a 
moderately  fine  linen  cloth,  and  the 
liquid  allowed  to  run  off.  The  resi- 
due was  squeezed  in  a  fold  of  the 
linen  to  separate  the  water  it  con- 
tained; this  was  added  to  the  other 
liquid.  The  aqueous  fiuid  was  then 
evaporated  to  dryness.  Thelutmatosine 
was  carefully  dried.  Thus  four  parts 
were  obtained;  1.  The  dried  serum; 
2.  The  fibrine;  3.  The  hjematosine 
containing  the  phosphorized  fats,  &c. 
The  4th,  composed  of  nearly  the  same 
as  the  first.  M.  Denis  subsequently 
dissolved  out  the  fatty  matters,  ex- 
tractives, &c.  with  alcohol ;  and  sepa- 
rated the  organic  matters  from  the 
salts,  so  as  to  obtain  the  substances 
as  pure  as  possible. 

7.  Fignicr's  method*. — This  is  founded 
on  an  observation  made  by  Ber- 
zelins,  that  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  has  no  (?)  action 
on  the  corpuscles,  that  if  the  mix- 
ture be  filtered,  the  corpuscles  are 
retained  by  the  filter.  The  blood  is 
stirred  as  soon  as  caughtf,  until  all 
the  fibrine  has  separated.  It  is  then 
filtered ;  the  fibrine  is  washed  with 
w'ater  from  the  rod  to  a  filter,  again 
washed,  dried,  exhausted  of  fat  by 
ether,  and  weighed.  About  2J  oz.  of 
blood  freed  from  fibrine  are  now  mixed 
with  twice  its  volumeofasolutionofsul- 
phat  e  of  soda,  of  1 1 40  or  rather  less,  sp.  gr. 
&c.,  and  the  mixture  filtered  through  a 
simple  weighed  filter  which  has  been 
previously  moistened  with  the  saline 
solution.  Very  few  globules  pass 
through.  By  dipping  the  filter  several 
times  into  boiling  water,  the  globules 
are  coagulated  and  rendered  insoluble, 
and  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  removed  : 
the  globules  after  being  dried  are 
weighed.  The  albumen  is  then  pre- 
cipitated from   the    filtered  serum    by 

*  Ann.  tie  Cliimie  et  de  I'hyg.  Aoftt  1844. 

j-  The  same  precautions  to  ensure  jjerfect  ad- 
mixture are  used  as  in  Andral  and  Gavarrct's 
process. 


boiling,  washed,  dried  at  212^,  and 
weighed.  The  amount  of  water  in 
the  blood  is  ascertained  by  drying 
another  portion.  The  soluble  salts  of 
the  serum  are  estimated  by  subtract- 
ing the  weight  of  the  albumen,  wa- 
ter, fibrine  and  globules,  which  have 
been  directly  determined,  from  that 
of  the  blood  used. 

8.  Dr.  Rees's  process  has  been  detailed 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Gazette*. 

A  glance  over  the  distribution  of  the 
components  of  the  blood  in  the  va- 
rious analyses  will  enable  us  to  see 
where  their  imperfections  may  be  ex- 
pected to  lie,  and  subsequent  tabular 
arrangement  will  serve  to  show  how 
far  our  suppositions  are  correct. 

M.  Lecanu  distinctly  sa\s  he  used 
three  processes  in  his  analyses  of  blood, 
but  these  are  not  distinguished  so  as 
to  show  which  were  done  by  one  me- 
thod and  which  by  the  others;  thus 
we  cannot  compare  them. 

In  Berzelius's  process,  the  great  ob- 
jections arc,  the  impossibility  of  sepa- 
rating the  whole  of  the  serum  by  any 
quantity  of  filtering  paper,  consequent- 
ly the  weight  of  the  corpuscles  will 
appear  too  high  ;  moreover,  the  drying 
under  the  air-pump  requires  the  use 
of  an  apparatus  not  always  at  the  opera- 
tor's command  ;  It  might,  however,  be 
replaced  by  a  steam-bath. 

Simon's  method  requires  the  use  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  spirit,  which 
is  generally  an  object  in  these  inves- 
tigations ;  the  manipulation  also  re- 
quires great  tact ;  again,  the  whole  of 
the  corpuscles  are  not  soluble  in  alco- 
liol,  cither  of  the  sp.  gr.  recommended 
by  Simon,  or  any  other ;  so  that  a 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  cor- 
puscles is  estimated  as  albumen;  and 
further  a  portion  of  the  ha?matosine  is 
decomposed  into  ha,'mapli;cine :  these 
are  two  sources  of  error  in  the  weight 
of  the  corpuscles,  whereby  their  proper 
pro[)ortion  is  underrated. 

Andral  and  Gavarrct's  method  is,  I 
believe,  on  the  whole  the  best;  it  is 
tolerably  easy  ;  large  quantities  of 
blood  may  be  examined,  whereby  er- 
rors are  not  likely  to  be  so  great. 
Undoubtedly  the  proportion  of  cor- 
puscles aj)pears  too  low,  as  (he  whole 
of  the  water  driven  off  from  the  clot 
after   coagulation   does    not  belong  to 

*  Tlie  process  used  by  Dr.  Rees  will  be  found 
detailed  in  a  recent  number  of  tlic  Medicai. 
Gazette. 
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the  serum  ;  and  in  removing  the  clot 
a  number  of  corpuscles  not  entangled 
in  it  are  lost;  however,  the  results  are 
probably  nearer  the  truth  than  those 
obtained  by  any  other  method ;  these 
sources  of  error  balancing  one  another, 
or  tending  so  to  do. 

By  Denis's  method,  the  whole  of  the 
serum  is  not  separated  from  the  clot, 
the  amount  of  the  former,  therefore, 
appears  too  small,  whilst  the  albumen 
of  the  serum  adhering  to  the  clot  is 
mixed  with  the  water  used  to  wash  the 
fibrinc;  when  this  is  boiled  the  coagu- 
lated albumen  is  mixed  with  the 
hEematosine,  and  thus  the  weight  of 
the  latter  becomes  too  great.  Moreover, 
the  method  of  washing  the  corpuscles 
out  of  a  clot  is  so  tedious  a  process  as 
to  render  it  almost  useless  in  practice ; 
it  is  best  replaced,  as  in  Andral  and 
Gavarrct's  method,  by  separating  the 
fibrinc,  by  stirring  from  another  portion 
of  blood. 

In  i\I.  Figuier's  method,  some  of  the 
corpuscles  are  lost,  passing  through 
the  filter ;  a  portion  of  their  contents 
is  extracted  by  the  sulphatic  solution ; 
still,  according  to  his  analysis,  the 
weight  of  the  corpuscles  is  rather 
above  than  below  the  standard. 

Simon  and  Denis's  methods  are  the 
only   ones    which  determine  the  con- 


stituents directly.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  fibrine  separated  by  stirring 
from  a  given  portion  of  blood  is  less  in 
weight  than  that  obtained  by  washing 
the  coagulum.  This  does  not  arise 
from  the  lymph  corpuscles  having  been 
washed  away  in  the  former  case,  and 
not  in  the  latter,  but  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  a  portion  of  the  fibrine 
being  washed  away,  in  a  finely  granular 
condition,  from  the  coagulation  being 
somewhat  interfered  with  in  the  for- 
mer case,  and  not  in  the  latter. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
proportions  of  constituents  obtained 
by  the  best  analysts.  They  will  be 
observed  in  some  cases  to  diflfer  more 
than  what  at  first  sight  would  appear 
consistent.  The  explanation  of  these 
differences  must  not,  however,  be 
sought  for  entirely  either  in  the  pro- 
cess, or  in  the  skill  of  the  experi- 
menter, but  in  the  different  conditions 
existing  as  natural  to  the  blood  of 
individuals.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  the  proportion  of  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  varies  equally 
as  the  physical  development  of  different 
indiduals.  I  may  remark  that  the 
average  assumed  by  MM.  Andral  and 
Gavarret,  is  probably  as  fair  a  natural 
proportion  as  possible. 


Prevost  and  Dumas 
Lecanu  1  .  .  . 
Do.  2  ... 
Simon  .... 
Andral  and  Gavarret 
Denis  .... 
Figuier    .... 

Rees 

Thackrah§    .     .     . 


1000-  Parts. 


Fibrine. 


2-1 
3 

2-5 
3-9 

2-8 


Water. 


Corpuscles. 


783-9 

790-37 

796-845 

795.278 

790-00 

760-110 

802-900 

792 

796-55 


129-2t 

130-B15t 

124-226t 

109-236 

127 

154-7 

130-6 

119-9ot 

200-1* 


Albumen. 


86 
67-804 
68.610 
76-6 
72+ 
52-05 
50-60 


Salts. 


10-6135+ 
12-062t 


12-0 


87-,85 
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The  fat  in  healthy  blood  averages 
about  2  p.  c.  The  dried  globules  con- 
tain about  5  p.  c.  of  haimatosine  ;  and 

*  This  includes  the  albumen. 

t  Tills  mark  denotes  that  the  fibrine  is  in- 
cluded with  the  corpuscles.  MM.  I'revost  and 
Dumas,  ."^ir  E.  Home  and  Lecanu,  resrarded  the 
corpuscles  as  having  a  central  spheroid  of  fibrine, 
and  considered  that  during  life  the  h.L-matine 
enveloped  them  in  the  form  of  a  membranous 
bladder,  so  that  in  their  analyses  the  corpuscles 
and  fibrine  are  reckoned  together. 

±  I nclndin<r  the  extractives. 

§  Thackrah's  process  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas. 


this  contains  about  10  p.  c.  of  oxide  of 
iron. 

The  best  method  of  analysing  the 
serum  is  as  follows  :  a  weighed  portion 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  loss  in- 
dicates the  quantity  of  water.  To  en- 
sure its  being  perfectly  dried,  as  much 
as  can  possibly  be  cleared  off  the 
capsule  should  be  finely  powdered, 
then  again  dried  until  it  ceases  to  lose 
weight,  and  the  loss  calculated  for  the 
whole  quantity. 
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The  powdered  residue  is  treated  with 
a  small  (juantity  of  anhydrous  alcohol, 
aud  then  with  ether,  until  it  ceases  to 
exert  any  further  solvent  action.  On 
evaporating  the  ctherial  solution  the 
fat  remains.  The  residuary  ether 
having  been  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat, 
the  powder  is  exhausted  with  hot  water, 
which  dissolves  the  extractives,  al- 
kaline salts,  &c.  leaving  the  albumen 


and  earthy  salts.  If  these  be  incine- 
rated the  former  is  dissipated,  and  the 
latter  remain. 

The  alkaline  salts  can  also  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  extractives  by  incinera- 
tion. 

The  following  analyses  yield  fair 
averages  of  the  proportion  of  the  com- 
pounds of  the  serum. 


Lc'canu. 

Bcrzelius. 

Marcet.' 

Water. 

906 

905-9 

900 

78 

80-0 

8G-8 

Albumen. 

5-99 

4-0 

4-0 

Extractives,  fat  antl  soda. 

6.00 

G-0 

C-G 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

2-10 

41 

2-0 

Carbonate,  jihospliate,  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

91 

G 

Carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  1 

In  these  analyses  the  alkaline  chlo- 
rides are  separated  from  (he  carbonates, 
&c. ;  this  may  be  effected  by  spirit, 
(not  too  strong)  wliich  dissolves  the 
former,  leaving  the  latter. 


ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  PULSE, 

By  Thomas  W^illiams,  INI  B.  of  Swansea. 

Extra  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians ;  kite  Demonstrator  on  Stnictnnil 
Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospitnl,  and  Aiiflior  of  the 
Triennial  Collesial  Prize  Essay  "On  the  Struc- 
ture and  Functions  of  the  Lunf^s." 

I  iiAVF,  perused  with  considerable  in- 
terest the  communication  contained  in 
this  week's  Gazkttk,  "  On  the  Cause  of 
of  the  Pulse  ;"  and  willingly  bear  mv 
testimony  to  the  clear-sighTedness  with 
U'liich  the  intelligent  author  sets  forth 
and  concatenates  the  successive  points 
of  his  argument.  But  whilst  I  thus 
cheerfully  render  my  tribute  to  the 
superior  merit  of  his  jjapcr,  I  reluc- 
tantly obtrude  myself  upon  your  notice 
to  assert  a  priority  of  authorship  as 
respects  tlie  "  theory  of  the  pulse," 
■which  it  so  simjjly  yet  ably  expounds. 
In  the  year  iS43,tlie  Collegiate  triennial 
prize  of  fifty  guineas  was  awarded  to 
me  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
for  my  work  on  the  Structure  and 
Functions  of  the  Lungs — a  work  in 
which  I  have  expressed  views  with 
reference  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
arterial  pulse,  which  correspond  in  every 
essential  point  with  the  opinions  con- 
tained in  the  communication  under 
review.  As  the  original  manuscript  is 
not  witliin  my  reach,  I  cainiot,  totidem 


vei-bis,  employ  the  language  used  in  the 
first  enunciation  of  these  views.  The 
manuscript  work,  however,  will  be 
found  in  the  library  of  the  College, 
where  reference  may  be  made  to  it  by 
the  members.  Whilst  studying  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  influence 
which  the  capillaries  of  the  general 
system,  and  lliose  of  the  jnilmonary 
segment,  exert  upon  the  current  of  the 
circulation,  I  contrived  a  diagram, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  I  showed  to 
Dr.  ]\Iarshall  Hall  and  Mr.  Grainger, 
in  which  it  was  attempted  to  express 
at  one  view  to  the  eye  the  altcrnntions 
of  ontliiie  presented  by  the  arterial 
conduits  under  the  conditions  respec- 
tively occasioned  by  the  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  I  may  likewise  state,  that  I 
have  subsequently,  on  all  occasions, 
taught  these  views  to  the  pupils  in  my 
demonstrations  and  lectures  at  the 
hospital,  and  that  the  experiments 
which  I  have  recently  instituted  in 
jireparation  for  tlie  publication  of  my 
j)rize  work  "  On  the  Liiik/s"  have  uni- 
formly added  confirmation  to  the  ideas 
as  originally  announced  in  the  manu- 
script. As  it  is  remote  from  my  desire 
to  provoke  your  intelligent  correspon- 
dent to  a  controversial  discussion  of 
this  subject,  surpassingly  interesting 
thougli  it  be,  and  thus  oblige  myself 
to  a  statement  of  many  immatured 
thoughts,  1  will  restrain  myself  within 
tlie  limits  of  simply  announcing  the 
"  postulates," — the  leading  ideas,  upon 
which  I  have  for  some  time  been  con- 
ducting  my   inquiries  in    relation    to 
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these  long  unresolved  points  in  phj'sio- 
logical  science  ; — that,  firstly,  it  is  im- 
possible to  assign  definitely  a  point 
upon  the  cylinder  of  the  living  pulsat- 
ing aorta,  as  that  limit  to  wliich  the 
first  wai)*:  of  the  pulse  extends. 

That,  if  an  arterial  trunk  be  ex- 
posed to  view  in  the  living  animal,  the 
outline  of  its  ci) Under,  inspected  in 
profile,  does  not  under  any  circum- 
stances present  an  undulating  move- 
ment, like  the  wave-of-force  travelling 
along  a  rope,  hut  that  rather  the  whole 
divested  portion  swells  and  collapses 
correspondently  with  the  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  heart,  and  therefore 
■with  the  momentary  rise  or  flux,  and 
succeeding  ebb  or  reflux  of  the  con- 
tained current — that  no  measurable 
period  of  time  intervenes  between  the 
tiglitening  of  the  most  distant  and  that 
of  the  most  proximate  part  of  the  chan- 
nel— that  the  arterial  parietcs,  both 
during  the  contraction  and  relaxation 
of  the  ventricles,  are  equally  and 
uniformly  in  smooth  contact  with  the 
liquid  column  of  blood  which  they 
enclose — that  the  sluclaiexs  favourable 
to  an  irregular  or  undulatory  distribu- 
tion of  force  along  the  arterial  parietes 
does  not  therefore  exist — that  the  es- 
tablished truth  in  hydrodynamics,  that 
impulses  traverse  tightly  enclosed  li(]uid 
columns  with  great  velocity,  and  with 
little  diminution  of  intensity,  conspires 
Avith  the  conditions  previously  re- 
counted to  render  most  striking  and 
obvious  the  conclusion  that  the  pulse 
consists  in  one  simultaneous  rise  of  the 
arterial  hemisphere  of  the  blood's  cir- 
cle— that  the  impulse  communicated 
to  the  liquid-columns  by  the  propul- 
sive action  of  the  left  ventricle,  travels 
almost  instantaneously  along  the  line 
of  connected,  moveable  molecules,  of 
the  arterial  streams.* 

That  the  dilatation  of  the  remotest 
as  of  the  nearest  artery  to  the  heart, 
results  from  one  common  force  acting 
ab  inferno  through  the  medium  of  the 
liquid  column,  directh/  upon  every 
point  oi  every  artery— tlvAt  the  impulse 
therefore  is  not  transmitted  along  the 
elastic  parietcs  ;  and  that  the  progres- 
sive recoil  of  the  distended  parietes  is 
an  important  contributive  force  in 
maintaining  the  continuonsness  of  the 
capillary  circulation. 

*  For  a  lucid  exposition  of  ihe  tiliysical  lavvs 
on  which  t!)e.se  positions  are  founded,  1  Ijeir  to 
refer  to  tlio  excellent  work  of  inv  talented  friend, 
D.-.  Goldinij  bir'.l,  on  Natural  I'Lilosophy. 


These  are  a  few  of  the  positions,  sum- 
marily expressed,  with  reference  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  "  the  cause 
of  the  pulse,"  which  I  have  long  pub- 
lished and  taught ;  they  appear  to  me 
to  explain  satisfactorily  the  contem- 
poraneous occurrence  of  the  pulse  in 
dillerent  parts  and  in  the  variously- 
distributed  arteries  of  the  bodv.  At 
present  I  refrain  from  entering  further 
into  the  details  of  results,  to  which 
more  recent  observations  have  con- 
ducted; I  desire  only  to  add  that  I 
have  reduced  these  theoretical  views 
to  experimental  demonstration,  by 
means  of  a  system  of  communicating 
elastic  caoutchouc  tubes,  moderately 
filled  with  water,  having  a  syringe 
previously  filled  with  water,  fitted  to 
the  extremity  of  one  of  the  tubes;  a 
saltatory  impulse  given  to  the  raised 
piston,  will  be  transmitted  by  the  li- 
quid columns,  with  instantaneous  and 
equal  rapidity  in  every  direction,  and 
the  pulse  or  swell  will  happen  synchro- 
nously in  every  part,  according  to  the 
views  here  propounded :  under  the  sen- 
sitive, erudite  finger  of  the  well-in- 
formed physician,  the  pulse  becomes 
the  emissary  sent  forth,  with  tele- 
graphic speed,  directly  from  the  heart, 
to  tell  the  tale  of  its  health  or  disease, 
its  strength  or  its  weakness,  the  regu- 
larity or  irregularity  of  its  action. 


CASES  OF  INJURY  TO  THE  LARYNX. 

Bv  Edward  Cock,  Esa.  F.R.C.S. 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital. 

The  two  following  cases,  which  have 
lately  come  under  my  care,  the  one,  an 
injury  to  the  larynx  by  boiling  water, 
and  the  other,  the  admission  of  a 
foreign  body  into  the  trachea,  may 
perhaps  form  a  useful  addition  to  the 
article  on  tracheotomy  lately  published 
in  the  Medical  Gazette.* 

Case  I.— Lucy  Deacon,  st.  5,  was 
admitted  into  Esther  Ward,  May  11th, 
7  o'clock,  A.  31.  About  an  hour  pre- 
viously she  had  drawn  some  boilin"- 
water  into  her  mouth  from  the  spou^ 
of  the  kettle. 

1  was  called  to  see  her  about  two 
hours  after  the  accident,  and  found  her 
breathing  with  considerable  etibrt  and 
difficulty.  The  respirations  were  about 
thirty  in  a  minute,  accompanied  with 

*  Page  52.  N.  S^ 
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a  hoarse  croupy  sound.  She  was  restless 
and  feverish;  thepulseaccelcratcd.  She 
wasperfectlysensible,andreadily  opened 
her  mouth  for  inspection,  when  the  back 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces  appeared  to 
be  rather  severely  scalded.  A  view  of 
the  epiglottis  could  not  be  obtained. 

The  distressing  symptoms  had  set 
in  soon  after  the  injury,  and  had 
gradually  increased  in  severity.  Still 
the  impediment  to  respiration  was  not 
sulRciently  great  to  warrant  an  opera- 
tion, as  the  partial  dilatation  of  the 
chest  indicated  that  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  air  was  received  into  the  chest 
at  each  inspiration,  and  the  body  pre- 
served its  natural  temperature  ;  neither 
•was  there  any  swollen  appearance,  or 
lividity  of  countenance.  Finding  that 
the  child  could  swallow  without  any 
particular  difficulty,  I  ordered  it  four 
grains  of  calomel  immediately,  and 
directed  that  ten  drops  of  the  wine  of 
antimony  should  be  given  every  four 
hours,  until  nausea  was  produced. 
After  the  fourth  dose  she  complained 
of  sickness,  and  spit  up  a  quantity  of 
frothy  mucus,  with  relief  to  her  symp- 
toms. By  administering  the  medicine 
at  intervals  ranging  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  hour  she  was  kept  under  its 
influence  during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
and  continued  to  get  rid  of  much  mu- 
cous secretion,  although  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  were  never  discharged 
by  actual  vomiting.  Her  bowels  were 
also  freely  opened.  When  I  again 
visited  her  in  the  evening,  she  was 
breathing  more  freely,  and  there  was  a 
decided  diminution  of  all  the  symp- 
toms of  urgency  and  distress.  I  directed 
that  the  antimony  should  be  given  oc- 
casionally during  the  night,  and  al- 
lowed her  some  fluid  nourishment. 

By  the  next  morning  the  child  was 
free  from  any  material  difiiculty  of 
respiration  ;  and  although  for  several 
days  she  continued  to  suffer  from  the 
excoriated  condition  of  the  fauces, 
■which  impeded  deglutition, she  was  well 
enough  to  leave  the  Hospital,  May'iOth. 

Cask  II.— Daniel  Sullivan,  a;t.  .35, 
was  admitted  into  Cornelius  ward,  in 
the  afternoon  of  April  2()th. 

A  coal-whipper,  strong  and  healthy, 
and  possessed  of  a  remarkable  degree 
of  moral  courage.  Just  previous  to  his 
admission,  two  sixpences  which  he  had 
in  his  mouth  appear  to  have  slipped 
through  the  fauces  ;  the  one  was  again 
ejected,  but  the  other  passed  into  the 


larynx.  Violent  coughing,  with  the 
most  distressing  sense  of  suffocation, 
immediately  took  place,  and  during  the 
paroxysm  he  threw  up  a  quantity  of 
blood.  On  his  admission  he  was  still 
struggling  for  breath,  coughing  in- 
cessantly, and  suffering  great  pain  and 
irritation,  which  he  referred  to  the 
larynx,  where  the  coin  appeared  to  be 
lodged.  Just  previous  to  my  arrival, 
however,  the  sixpence  had  left  the 
larynx  and  descended  into  the  trachea; 
its  change  of  position  being  immediately 
followed  by  an  abatement  of  the  pre- 
vious nrgent  symptoms.  He  still 
coughed  almost  incessantly,  stated  that 
he  could  feel  the  sixpence  moving  up 
and  down  in  the  windpipe,  and  com- 
plained of  pain  and  soreness  in  the 
chest  in  the  situation  of  the  right 
bronchus,  and  also  just  below  the 
larnyx.  He  was  anxious  to  have  the 
foreign  body  removed,  and  offered  to 
submit  to  any  operation.  As  he  was 
evidently  still  suffering  from  the  first 
impression  of  the  accident,  and  the 
temporary  residence  of  the  coin  in  the 
larynx,  and  as  the  change  in  its  situa- 
tion had  already  begun  to  reduce  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  I  determined 
to  await  their  further  subsidence,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  larynx  from  its 
state  of  irritability,  before  taking  any 
steps  to  remove  the  cause  of  mischief. 
He  was  ordered  to  be  bled,  and  to  take 
calomel,  opium,  and  antimony,  every 
six  hours.  At  eleven  o'clock  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  fast  asleep, 
his  breathing  perfectly  quiet  and  na- 
tural. 

April  27th. — His  symptoms  of  laryn- 
geal and  tracheal  irritation  had  mainly 
subsided,  and  as  long  as  he  remained 
calm  and  quiet  he  complained  of 
nothing  but  a  feeling  of  general  sore- 
ness along  the  larynx  and  windpipe. 

When  he  coughed,  which  seldom 
occurred  unless  disturbed  or  excited, 
he  experienced  the  same  pain  as  be- 
fore in  the  chest,  and  in  the  upper 
pa.rt  of  the  trachea,  in  which  latter 
situation  he  himself  conceived  the 
sixpence  was  lodged.  His  voice  was 
perfectly  natural.  The  stethoscope 
elicited  nothing  as  to  the  locality  of 
the  sixpence.  In  order  to  secure  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  my  colleagues 
I  determined  to  defer  any  further  mea- 
sures until  the  next  day  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  ])atient  forestalled  my 
intentions  by  getting  rid  of  the  foreign 
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body  the  same  evening,  without  surgi- 
cal aid.  The  circumstances  which  at- 
tended the  ejection  of  the  sixpence 
are  best  recorded  in  his  own  words. 
*'  I  WHS  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  I 
was  drinking  a  pot  of  porter,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  swallow  it  made 
me  cough.  I  awoke,  and  found  the 
sixpence  in  my  mouth." 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark, 
and  not  destitute  of  practical  inte- 
rest, that  the  foreign  body,  which  had 
retained  its  position  during  the  most 
violent  expiratory  eflforts,  should  at 
length  be  ejected  at  a  period  when 
the  muscles  of  the  glottis  were  pro- 
bably in  a  state  of  quietude,  and  being 
taken  unawares  allowed  its  expulsion 
under  a  gentle  act  of  coughing. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE 

MEDICAL  TOPOGRAPHY,  CLIMATE, 
AND  DISEASES, 

OF  THE 

BIGHTS  OF  BENIN  AND  BIAFRA, 

WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

ByW.  F.Dan lEi.L, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Collesje  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  &c. 
[Concluded  from  p.  514.] 

The  natives  of  the  old  Callebar  towns, 
from  their  early  intimacy  with  European 
traders,  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and 
since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  are 
gradually  becoming  a  people  of  superior 
intelligence.  Perhaps  there  could  not 
be  a  greater  proof  of  their  high  respect 
for  white  residents,  than  the  fact  that 
the  penalty  of  death  is  enforced  against 
any  native  who  may  maltreat,  or  even 
elevate  his  hand  to  injure  them. 
Slavery  here  is  milder  than  in  the 
other  rivers,  and  domestic  vassalage 
exists  only  in  the  name.  Fresh-water, 
stock,  dried  fish,  yams,  and  other 
vegetables,  are  plentiful,  and  can  be 
purchased  at  moderate  prices.  This 
river  in  the  sickly  season  is  exceed- 
ingly unhealthy  to  the  white  seaman, 
the  mortality  among  them  frequently 
amounting  to  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
The  currency  of  these  countries  con- 
sists of  copper  rods. 

European  practitioners  in  any  de- 
gree conversant  with  the  medical  cus- 
toms of  the  negroes  of  intertropical 
Africa,    cannot  iail  to  be    deeply    im- 


pressed with  the  marked  attention  paid 
by  the  native  doctors  to  the  due  action 
of  the  cutaneous  tissues,  and  their  en- 
couragement of  this  as  a  means  for  re- 
lieving disease.     Tlie  Mahomedan  code 
of  laws,   whose  sanatory    injunctions 
are  so  well   adapted   for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  barbarous  pagan  tribes  in 
central    Africa,     strictly    enjoins    not; 
only  abluent  but  other  hygienic  mea- 
sures for  the  promotion  of  cleanliness, 
and  the  proper  discharge  of  the   cuta- 
neous functions.     The   inhabitants  of 
most  of  the  maritime  localities  in   the 
Bights   are  fully  acquainted  with  the 
importance   of  these  views,  and  treat 
the  remittent  and  other  fevers  to  which, 
they   are  subject  by   endeavouring  to 
excite    a  long-continued  and  copious 
exudation  of  sweat  from  the  cuticular 
pores,  by  the  aid  of  heated  sand-baths, 
ablutions   of  hot  water,  and  rude  at- 
tempts toimitate  vapour-baths.  In  some 
countries  the  patient  is  placed  close  to 
a  large  fire  for  such  purposes,  whilst; 
in  others  he  is  held  over  it,  water  being 
slowly    dropped    thereon,  so  that  the 
steam  as   it   ascends  may  act  on  the 
affected  portion  of  the  body.     After  a 
Ccireful  observation  of  the  good  effects 
of  this  remedial  system,    1  was  led  to 
pay  more  particular  study  to  the  utility 
of  its  application,  and  at  length  to  try 
a  modified  adaptation  of  it  for  the  cure 
of  those  adynamic  remittent  fevers  so 
destructive  to  European  life.     I  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  not  only 
myself,  but  many  others,  who  have  ex- 
perienced its  efficacy   bj'   the   speedy 
restoration  to  health,  can  vouch  for  its 
superiority  over  the   ordinary  practice 
of  venesection,  saline  purgatives,  and 
large  doses  of  calomel.  &:c. 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  England 
from  Western  Africa,  where  I  had  been 
prosecuting  a  series  of  investigations 
into  the  nature  and  causes  of  endemic 
fevers,  I  was  much  gratified  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  two  interesting  articles  on  the 
special  functions  of  the  skin,  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Willis*,  whose  pathological 
views,  contained  in  them,  are  in  several 
respects  strikingly  confirmatory  of  my 
own,  while  his  application  of  them  to 
the  treatment  of  tropical  diseases  merits 
the  most  serious  consideration.  It 
would  be  evidently  out  of  place  in 
these  introductory  papers  to  enter  into 
any   details   concerning    his    and  my 

*  Med.  Gazette,  18-13-44,  p.  1  and  481. 
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own  views  on  the  pathology  of  the 
febrile  allections  of  tropical  Africa; 
they  will  be  given  at  a  future  oppor- 
tunity, in  a  separate  series  of  communi- 
cations. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Old  Callebar  is 
the  Ilio  del  Key,  or  king's  river  ;  it  is 
divided  from  the  former  by  the  swampy 
peninsula  of  Backasscy,  the  most 
prominent  portion  of  which  has  been 
termed  Backasscy  point.  The  Ilio  del 
Rey  is  now  never  frequented  by  mer- 
chant vessels,  althougli  plenty  of  palm 
oil,  and  other  lucrative  articles,  may  be 
procured  from  the  natives,  who  are  a 
.shy  and  timid  race,  owing  to  the  want 
of  European  iutercourse.  According 
to  Barbot,  those  who  resided  on  the 
upper  banks  of  this  river  were  called 
Calbonges,  and  he.  says  that  they  are 
"generally  a  wild  and  brutal  race, 
very  cruel  and  unnatural ;  inyomuch 
that  among  them  it  is  common  for  a 
father  to  sell  his  children,  a  husband 
his  wives,  and  a  brother  his  sisters,  or 
other  relations."*  This  is,  however, 
an  exaggerated  picture  ;  they  are  not  so 
ferocious  as  he  states  them  to  be.  In 
the  l/th  century,  the  Dutch  sloops 
from  D'Elmina  solely  exported  the 
commercial  jjroducts  of  this  river,  which 
consisted  of  dyewoods,  ivory,  and  slaves. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  this  stream  is 
the  elevated  chain  of  hills  known  as 
the  mountains  of  Rumby,  which,  with 
the  lofty  and  isolated  Qua  mount,  may 
be  discerned  at  a  considerable  distance 
in  clear  weather.  The  latter  is  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  deeper  inland,  near 
the  source  of  the  Rio  del  Rey,  and  is 
of  volcanic  formation.  On  the  in- 
ferior declivities  of  these  mountainous 
regions  a  multitude  of  petty  villages 
and  towns  stud  the  country  on  all  sides. 
From  the  Rio  del  Rey  to  the  river 
Bimbia,  the  coast  inclines  more  to  the 
south-east,  and  embraces  a  tract  of  land 
nearly  fifty  miles  in  extent.  A  slight 
projection  of  the  shore  (Pt.  Limboh) 
constitutes  the  western  limit  of  the  bay 
of  Amboises,  between  which  and 
Bimbia  Point  is  included  that  district 
designated  in  native  parlance  as  Bdack- 
wullah.  The  Spaniards  named  these 
Infiy  highlands  alia  ticrra  de  Anibozi. 
AVithin  the  bay  of  Amboises  or  Ambas 
are  three  small  inhabited  islands,  viz. 
Damah,  Anil)as,  and  Mondoleh,  the 
latter  of  which  being  the  largest  seems 
to  be  well  suited  for  a  coloni;il  scttle- 

*  Op.  id.  U.  i.  1).  33 J. 


ment,  a  reservation  being  made  with 
regard  to  its  salubrity.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Fernando  Po,  it  is  perhaps 
the  only  insular  locale  that  could  be 
recommended  for  sucii  purposes,  either 
in  point  of  eligibility  or  healthiness. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  l^imbiaPoint  is 
King  William's  town,  the  metropolis  of 
the  district  of  Bahtungo,  and  opposite 
it,  is  Nicholls'  Isle,  so  entitled  after 
Colonel  Nicholls,  the  late  worthy 
governor  of  Fermando  Po.  The  houses, 
like  those  of  other  African  towns,  are 
framed  with  palm  sticks,  plastered  with 
mud  composts,  and  are  extremely  lilthy. 
A  few  miles  to  leeward  is  the  village 
of  Massin,  adjoining  which  there  is  a 
convenient  watering  place  for  vessels. 

The  river  Bimbia,  originally  called 
the  Rio  Peijueno,  or  little  Camaroons 
river,  is  about  two  miles  broad  at  its 
entrance.  It  runs  for  a  few  miles  to 
the  eastward,  and  divides  into  two 
branches,  bothcommunicating  with  the 
river  Camaroons.  From  this  river  to 
Cajie  Camaroons  the  land  is  of  a  low 
and  alluvial  character,  and  about  eleven 
miles  in  length.  The  Rio  Camaroens, 
or  Camaroons,  formerly  termed  Jamoer, 
is  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  Bight 
of  Biafra,  and  has  obtained  its  title 
from  the  Portuguese  word  camarao, 
signifying  a  shrimp.  Several  minor  or 
tributary  streams  tend  conjointly  to 
enlarge  its  embouchure,  but  none  of 
them  are  of  any  great  magnitude.  The 
western  limit  of  the  coast,  known  as 
Cape  Camaroons,  is  i)laced  in  Lat.  3" 
53'  N.  and  D^  0'  E.  Long.  A  short 
distance  from  it  inland  are  the  aper- 
tures of  two  or  three  large  creeks  that 
pass  through  an  impenetrable  man- 
grove forest.  A  little  above  this 
morass  are  the  unimportant  villages  of 
Old  King  Bell,  in  which  the  barra- 
coons  of  the  ordinary  slave-ships  that 
visited  these  regions  were  erected.  In 
the  interior,  on  the  left,  are  the  dark 
and  imposing  outlines  of  the  stupen- 
dous Camaioon  mountain,  whose  ma- 
jestic peak  (Mongo  Malobah)  has  been 
stated  to  be  I'.i.JiyO  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Tlie  southern  extremity  of 
the  shore  on  the  right  side  of  the  es- 
tuary of  this  river  is  a  remarkable 
sanely  promontory,  named  Suellaba 
Point,  in  close  proximity  to  which  is 
the  river  Jklaiimba,  and  a  few  miles 
above  it  that  of  Quaqna,  leading  to  the 
metropolitan  town  of  Longassi.  The 
shore  from  this  spot  rises  to  the  height 
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of  sixty  or  eighty  feet  above  the  water, 
and  is  richly  clothed  by  a  profusion  of 
fresh  trees.      On   the  verge  of  these 
heights  in  regular  succession  may  be 
noticed  the   different   towns   of  King 
Bell,   King  Acqua,  Dido's,  and  John 
Acqnas.      The  native  habitations   are 
neatly  constructed  of  the  usual  mate- 
rials,  and    are    mostly   built  in  long 
parallel  lines  on  either  side  of  a  prin- 
cipal street  or  avenue,  each  hut  being 
encompassed  by  groves  of  cocoa-nut, 
palm,    and  plaintain   trees,   the   light 
green  foliage   of  which  adds  an    ad- 
ditional interest  and   beauty  to   their 
otherwise     picturesque     effect.       The 
streets  are  wide,  open,  and  clean,  and 
in  their  structural  disposition  partake 
more  of  European   designs  than  else- 
where.     The    towns    are   moderately 
healthy,  and  the  diseases  endemical  to 
them   assume   the   same   character   as 
those    in    the    Old    Callebar.      Their 
remedial    treatment    is     also    similar. 
The    aggregate    population    of    these 
towns    may    be    estimated    as    below 
30,000.     By  the  ancients  they  were  suc- 
cessively termed  Hcsperii  Ethiopes  and 
Achalinces  Ethiopes.     They  are  a  well- 
made,  powerful,  and   warlike  race  of 
people,  proverbial  for  their  shrewdness 
and  dishonesty.     The  exports  of  this 
river  are  chiefly  palm  oil  and  ivory. 
Tlie  mortality   among  the  Europeans 
averages  from  twenty    to    thirty   per 
cent. 

Sixteen  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Suellaba  Point  is  the  river  Borea,  and 
from  it  to  Garajam  Point,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  the  shore  from  its  recession 
inland  has  been  denominated  the  Bight 
of  Pannavia.  From  this  part  to  the 
Cape  of  St.  John,  the  coast  for  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  tends  more  to 
the  westward,  is  low,  thickly  wooded, 
with  a  sandy  foreground,  and  has  two 
or  three  unfrequented  rivers  that  empty 
their  waters  into  the  ocean.  Little  or 
no  trade  is  carried  on  with  their  inha- 
bitants, St.  John's  Cape  is  the  nor- 
thern boundary  of  Corisco  bay,  which 
contains  the  Elobey  and  other  isles, 
and  also  the  Rio  da  Angra,  or  the  river 
I  Mooney.  Corisco  island  was  in  1679 
•taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch,  who 
sent  a  detachment  of  forty  men  from 
their  chief  factory  of  Elmina  to  esta- 
blish a  colony.  After  erecting  a  fort 
and  several  houses,  they  were  at  length 
forced  to  abandon  it,  on  account  of  the 
great  mortality  that  prevailed  among 


them.     Cape  Esterias  is  the  southern 
point  of  this  bay  ;  it  is  thirty  miles  from 
that  of  St.  John's,  and  is  the  interven- 
ing land  that  separates  the  river  Ga- 
boon from  Corisco.     The  Rio  Gabon, 
or  Gaboon,  is  situated  in  Lat.  37' 48"  N, 
and  Long,  'd^  30'  3l»"  E.,  its  mouth  be- 
ing about  ten  miles  in  width.     On  its 
eastern  bank,  nine   miles  from  Point 
Clara,  is  King  Qua  Benstown,  and  on 
the  same  side,  three  miles  from  it,  is 
that  of  King  Glasses.     A  conspicuous 
projection,  Oweendo,  or  Red  Point,  may 
be  observed  six  miles  distant  from  this 
last  town  ;  to  the  south-east  of  it  are  the 
islands  of  Konikey  and  Parrot.      On 
the   southern   shore,    about    forty-five 
miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  river,  is 
Naango,  or  King  George's  town.    The 
mercantile  exports  from  this  river  are 
palm  oil,  camwood,  ivory,  various  dye- 
woods,  &c.   There  are  several  missiona- 
ries settled  in  the  native  villages.    The 
Frencii  have   recently   erected   a   fort 
near  one  of  the  towns,  and  now  carry 
on   an   advantageous    trade    with    its 
people.      ISIr.  Bowditch,    who  resided 
for  some  months   at  Naango,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  vegetation  of  this  country, 
says,  that  "  the  redwood  trees  abounded 
with  many    which   were   new   to  me. 
The  mangroves  clothed  the  banks  of 
the  creeks  and  rivers,  even   growing 
some  yards  from  the  banks  in  the  water, 
and   their  lower  branches    frequently 
covered  with  oysters.     The  palm-wine 
tree  was  plentiful.     Like  most  parts  of 
Western   Africa,  the   woods    were    so 
covered    beneath    with    shrubs     and 
plants,  that  they  seemed  impenetrable. 
Immense    runners    twisting    together 
dropped  from  the  branches  like  large 
cables  :  generally  covered   with  para- 
sites, sometimes  adhering  to  the  parent 
stem,  they  became  themselves   a. tree, 
and  at  others  shooting  across  to  the 
branches   of    the   neiglibouring  trees, 
seemed  to  connect  the  forest  in  a  gene- 
ral   hnk."      The   Dlicadania,  or  shea 
butter  tree,  Blicjliia  sapida,  (soapberry), 
also  flourishes  here.     Sandy  Point,  or 
Round  Corner,  is  the  southern  termi- 
nation of  the  shore  in  Gaboon  river ; 
from  it  the  coast  gradually  becomes  of 
a  more  concave  outline  as  far  as  Cabo 
Lopo  Gonzalves,  or  Cape  Lopez,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixtv-six  miles.   Near  this  cape, 
which  lies  in  Lat.  36'  0"  S.  and  8^  40' 
E.  Long,  is  the  town  of  king  Passol, 
the  neat  and  uniform  appearance  of 
whose  houses,  with  their  accompani- 
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ment  of  verdant  scenery,  somewhat  re- 
semble those  of  the  River  Camaroons. 
The  Bight  of  Biafra,  or  Biafara,  may 
be  said  to  end  here,  which  may  also  be 
considered  to  be  the  terminus  of  the 
Guinea  coast,  although  many  of  the 
old  geographers  state  that  the  Rio  Ca- 
maroens  was  its  southern  limit,  and  the 
commencement  of  Western  or  lower 
Ethiopia. 


MORAL  IXSANITY*. 

No  other  variety  of  mental  disorder  is  cal- 
culated to  occasion  so  much  difficulty  to 
commissioners  or  other  visitors  of  lunatic 
asylums,  or  to  give  rise  to  so  much  perplexity 
in  courts  of  justice,  as  that  unsoundness 
■which  is  termed  "  Moral  Insanity."  It 
is  defined  to  be  an  affection  in  which  the 
sentiments,  habits,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  moral  feelings,  rather  than  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  are  in  a  preternatural  and 
disordered  state.  The  common  distinctive 
character  of  all  these  cases  is  of  a  negative 
kind,  viz.  tliat  the  faculties  of  the  under- 
standing remain  apparently  unimpaired,  and 
that  no  delusive  impression  can  be  detected 
in  the  mind  of  the  patient  which  may  ac- 
count for  the  perversion  of  his  moral  dis- 
positions. Cases  of  this  description  were 
formerly  looked  upon  as  unaccountable 
phenomena.  The)'  are,  however,  now  re- 
cognised as  a  distinct  form  of  mental  disorder 
in  nearly  all  the  public  asylums.  They  are 
characterised  by  a  total  want  of  self-control, 
with  an  inordinate  propensity  to  excesses  of 
various  kinds — among  others,  to  intoxication. 
"This  is  often  followed  by  an  attack  of 
mania,  which,  however,  speedily  subsides 
■when  the  patient  is  confined,  but  is  generally 
reproduced  by  the  same  exciting  cause  soon 
after  he  is  discharged." 

Many  of  the  inmates  who  are  apparently 
convalescent,  whose  conversation  betrays  no 
trace  of  intellectual  aberration,  and  who 
present  themselves  to  the  commissioners  as 
having  a  right  to  their  release,  are  still  so 
far  disordered  in  their  moral  dispositions  and 
habits,  that  nothing  but  the  control  implied 
in  their  detention  within  a  lunatic  asylum, 
keeps  them  from  disjilaying  their  disease. 
Some  of  these  persons  are  still  extremely 
dangerous,  and  the  discrimination  of  their 
state,  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  insane. 
The  following  instance  is  recorded  in  the 
Report : — An  cjjileptic  lunatic,  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  allowed  to  work  on  the  farm 
of  the  proprietor,  escaped  from  Gateshead 
Fell.  He  was  j)ursued,  but  the  wife  of  the 
patient  interceded,  and,  ashe  was  apparently 
rational,  lie  was  allowed   to  remain  at  large. 

*  Heport  on  the  Treatment  of  Lunatics : 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  Ixxiv. 


Only  two  nights  after  his  escape,  he  mur- 
dered his  wife  and  daughter  in  a  most  horrid 
manner ! 

A  case,  recorded  in  the"  Report  of  an 
American  Asylum,  is  not  less  striking  :: — A 
black  man,"  a  lunatic,  who  was  confined  in 
an  asylum,  had  followed  the  trade  of  a 
butcher.  He  had  been  confined  many  years, 
but,  from  his  showing  no  violence,  was  con- 
sidered harmless,  and  allowed  the  range  of 
the  asylum.  One  night  the  black  butcher 
secreted  a  knife  :  he  induced  another  patient 
to  enter  his  cell,  prevailed  upon  him  to  lie 
down,  and  then  cut  his  throat ;  he  afterwards 
calmly  cut  him  in  quarters,  and  distributed 
the  joints  around  his  cell,  as  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  arranging  his  meat  in  his  shop. 
He  solicited  the  custom  of  his  comrades, 
and  to  those  who  were  chained,  he  carried 
such  portions  as  they  desired.  The  keeper 
was  disturbed  by  the  cannibal  rejoicings. 
On  examining  the  cells,  he  found  one  man 
missing.  He  asked  the  black  butcher  if  he 
had  seen  him,  and  the  latter  replied  he  had 
just  sold  the  last  joint !  This  is  an  extreme 
case,  but  instances  are  known  in  every  large 
asylum,  displaying  a  total  perversion  of  all 
moral  feelings  and  social  affections,  while 
the  sense  and  intellect  survive,  nay,  are  even 
lively  and  astute — a  fact  which  ought  to 
convince  us  that  illusions  and  otiier  passable 
defects  of  the  understanding  are  not  the 
most  essential  and  necessary  concomitants 
of  insanity. 

AVERAGE  DURATION  OF  LIFE. 

The  mean  duration  of  life  among  the 
citizens  of  ancient  Rome  has  been  fixed  at 
thirty  years.  This  calculation  is  founded 
upon  the  registers  kept  by  the  Censors 
from  the  time  of  Servius  TuUus  to  Jus- 
tinian, comprehending  a  period  of  1000 
years.  Mr.  Finlayson  ascertained  from 
extensive  observations,  that  the  average 
duration  of  life  among  the  nominees  of 
tontines,  was  fifty  years — a  superiority  of 
twenty  years  above  the  Roman  citizen. 
The  mean  term  of  life  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  is  forty-five,  and 
for  the  population  of  Paris  forty-two. — 
Hmrkins's  Statistics. 

[Statisticians  have  recenlly  shown  that  the 
mean  age  at  death  only  coincides  with  the 
mean  future  lifetime,  or  exjjcctation  of  life, 
in  stationary  'populations,  i.  c.  where  the 
births  and  deaths  arc  equal,  and  there  is  no 
emigration  or  immigration  for  100  years. 
Hence  the  error  of  the  old  life  tables. 
Recent  calculations  have  shown  that  in 
England  the  mean  age  at  death  is  twelve 
years  below  the  mean  expectation  of  life ! 
In  France  the  mean  age  of  death  is  liighcr, 
but  the  true  duration  of  life  is  lower,  and 
the  mortality  greater  than  in  England. — 
Ed.  Gaz.] 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  25,  1845. 

Nothing  has  transpired  since  our  last, 
respecting  the  new  Physic  and  Surgery 
Bill.  It  is  rumoured  that  Parliament 
will  be  prorogued  early  in  August,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  every  day  less 
i:)robable  that  any  attempt  will  be  made 
to  pass  a  Medical  Reform  Bill  during 
the  present  session.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  is  not  some  ministerial  announce- 
ment oji  the  subject.  Considering  how 
few  members  there  are  who  are  now 
attending  to  their  Parliamentary  duties, 
it  would  be  altogether  undesirable  that 
any  attempt  should  be  made  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject.  We  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  continue  under  the 
aiuieii  re(jime  for  another  year  at  least. 


We  lately  had  occasion  to  refer  to  a 
meeting  of  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
which  had  been  called  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  that  clause  of  the  Physic 
and  Surgery  Bill,  which  fixed  a  pe- 
nalty of  twenty  pounds  upon  all  those 
who  acted  or  practised  as  apothecaries 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  with- 
out having  been  registered  by  the 
Council  of  Health.  It  was  considered 
that  these  terms  might  be  applied  "  to 
acts  which  are  necessarily  involved  in 
the  daily  avocations  of  the  chemist  and 
druggist ;  and  that  besides  placing  on 
the  chemist  a  restriction  alike  unjust 
to  him  and  injurious  to  the  public,  it 
would  be  a  source  of  continual  litiga- 
tion." Our  opinion  is,  that  without 
some  clause  of  this  kind,  prohibitory  of 
vnlicenscd  practice,  no  measure  of  me- 
dical reform  can,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  efficacious.  The  power  of 
prosecution  vested  in  the  Apotheca- 
ries' Society  would,  we  believe,  operate 


more  by   the   terror  of  the    law  im- 
pending over   the    offender,   than  by 
its  direct  exercise  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  how,  if  unlicensed  practice 
is  to  be  checked  at  all  by  the  legisla- 
ture, the  clause  could  have  been  more 
simply  worded.      We  have  some  doubt 
whether  the  dispensing  and  selling  of 
medicines,  even  if  it  had  been  made 
the  subject  of   a  prosecution,   would 
have  been  considered  by  our  judges  to 
be  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  act, 
since  the  functions  of  an  apothecary 
properly  consist  in  visiting  and  pre- 
scribing.     If  chemists  and  druggists 
claim  these  last-mentioned  privileges 
as  part  of  their  daily  avocations,  why 
are  others  to  undergo  a  long  and  ex- 
pensive course  of  study  in  order  to  ob- 
tain them  ?     And  further  we  may  ask, 
why  may  not  grocers  and  small  shop- 
keepers in  country  villages  have  an 
equal  right  with  the  chemists,  to  pre- 
scribe draughts  and  pills  "  for  sudden 
fits  of  colic,  dyspepsia,  and  fainting"  ? 
If  we  mistake  not,  the  chemists  com- 
plain as  much  of  the  grocers  invading 
their    privileges,     as     general  practi- 
tioners complain  of  the  chemists ;  and 
the  arguments  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  latter 
are  invaded  by  the  bill,  would  equally 
serve  to  shew,   that  any  grocer,  veteri- 
nary  surgeon,    or    cow-leech,   should 
have  also  the  privilege  of  prescribing 
and  dispensing  medicines.      If  it  were 
otherwise,  the  latter  might  fairly  com- 
plain, that  the  chemist,  by  restricting 
them,  wanted  to  establish  a  monopoly 
in  physic. 

The  question,  then,  is  not  merely 
whether  a  chemist,  regularly  appren- 
ticed in  a  respectable  house,  and  who 
has  thereby  acquired  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  pharmacy,  should  have  a  right 
to  prescribe  pills  and  draughts  for 
diseases,  concerning  which  he  can 
know  nothing,  and  in  the  diagnosis  of 
which  he  is  therefore  much  more  likely 
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to  be  wrong  than  right;  but  whether 
any  individual  throughout  Great  Bri- 
tain should,  faihng  all  other  trades, 
have  a  like  privilege  of  pronouncing 
what  is  colic,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism, 
&c.,  and  prescribing  accordingly  !  If 
our  readers  will  turn  to  the  last  volume 
of  this  journal*,  they  will  find  a  case 
in  point.  An  "  old  soldier"  prescribes 
corrosive  sublimate  for  a  man  suffering 
from  pain  in  his  chest,  and  kills  him. 
He  is  convicted  of  manslaughter.  This 
man  might  have  pleaded  a  right  to 
practise,  because  he  could  supply  medi- 
cines and  advice  cheaper  than  a  che- 
mist with  a  showy  shop,  and  that  he 
was  allowed  by  usage,  and  somewhat 
protected  by  a  clause  in  the  act  of  1815, 
to  dispense,  compound,  and  prescribe 
medicine  for  common  and  ordinary 
ailments ! 

The  Chemists  appear  to  us  to  have 
begun  at  the  wrong  end ;— the  expung- 
ing of  a  clause  for  prohibiting  persons 
from  acting  as  apothecaries  without 
license  or  registration,  is  just  as  likely 
to  be  as  injurious  to  the  public  and 
themselves,  as  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion. A  Medical  Reform  Bill  without 
such  a  clause  as  that  which  they  met 
to  oppose,  would  be  a  mocker)^  and  a 
delusion.  In  protecting  themselves 
from  the  supposed  penalties  of  such  a 
clause,  they  are  throwing  open  the 
practice  of  medicine  to  every  pretender. 

The  privileges  of  a  chemist  certainly 
do  not  lie  in  prescuibing  ;  for  this  im- 
plies a  knowledge  of  disease, — to  attain 
which  a  laborious  course  of  study  is 
demanded.  At  present  a  chemist  has 
no  professional  status,  and  herein  con- 
sists the  error.  Any  individual  who 
chooses  to  open  a  shop,  and  fill  his 
windows  with  large  bottles  of  coloured 
liquids,  marked  with  conventional  al- 
chemical symbolsf,  and  to  place  in  it 

*  Pnire  778. 

t  Tlur  inierpretation  of  these  symboU  would 
puzzle  the  old  ulchcmitits  if  they  were  now  liviiif^. 
We  •ometime.s  see  the  symbol  of  Mercury  on  a 


the  model  of  a  horse  or  cow,  with  a 
few  empty  retorts  and  cut-glass  dishes, 
as  the  law  at  present  stands,  is  privileged 
forth  with  to  prescribe  medicine  for  "com- 
mon and  ordinary  ailments !"  This  is 
neither  reasonable  nor  just.  Dispens- 
ing is  one  thing,  prescribing  another. 
It  is  bad  enough  that  in  a  civilized 
country  any  person  should  be  allowed 
to  dispense  medicines  and  vend  poisons, 
without  having  undergone  a  regular 
course  of  study  to  fit  him  for  such  a 
responsible  occupation  :  but  it  is  far 
worse  that  he,  wholly  ignorant  of  me- 
dicine, should  be  permitted  on  the  plea 
of  cheapness  to  the  pour,  to  prescribe  for 
what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  common 
and  ordinary  ailments  !  We  know  that 
in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns 
there  are  many  excellent  exceptions  to 
these  remarks, — men  who  confine  them- 
selves to  pharmacy  and  eschew  medical 
practice  ;  but  our  observations  are  in- 
tended to  havea  general  application,  and 
the  same  law  which  by  omitting  some 
important  restricction  gives  a  power  of 
acting  as  apothecaries,  to  such  indivi- 
duals, confers  a  like  privilege  upon 
thousands  of  impostors  and  ignorant 
pretenders,  who  have  neither  discre- 
tion nor  common  sense  to  guide  them  I 
In  our  view,  the  respectable  chemists 
and  druggists  should  have  asked  for  an 
additional  clause,  compelling  all  who 
intended  to  practise  pharmacy  and 
dispense  medicines,  to  undergo  an  exa- 
mination in  chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
— the  power  of  granting  a  license 
being  given  to  some  public  body, 
such  as  the  Apothecaries'  or  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  or  the  new  College  of 
Chemistry.  At  present  the  two  Socie- 
ties are  powerless,  although  we  believe 
the  latter  has  done  much  good  in  in- 
ducing many  to  undergo  voluntarily  a 
course  of  study  and  examination.  A 
license  to  dispense  medicines  should  be 

bottle  contnininfc  a  solution  of  copper.  .So  again 
Sol  takes  the  place  of  Mars,  and  Saturn  rudely 
thrusts  out  Venus ! 
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granted  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
candidate  shows  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  his  trade ;  and,  although  the 
exact  boundary  between  the  acts  of  a 
chemist  and  apothccarj'  could  not 
perliapsl)e  accurately  defined,  we  verily 
believe  that  the  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  would  be  most  willing  to 
put  a  liberal  interpretation  upon  these 
acts,  and  not  allow  the  licensed  dis- 
penser to  be  harassed  by  vexatious 
prosecutions.  The  prescription  of  a 
black  draught,  or  a  pill,  might  fairly  be 
left  to  men  who  had  undergone  a  course 
of  study  and  shown  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  pharmacy. 

Let  us,  however,  mete  out  equal  jus- 
tice upon  this  question.  The  licensed 
medical  practitioner  has  no  right  to 
complain  of  the  chemist,  if  he  himself 
invades  the  province  of  the  latter,  and 
dispenses  medicine,  other  than  that  re- 
quired by  his  own  prescriptions, — as,  if 
he  retails  drugs  and  chemicals  like  a 
trading  druggist.  There  are,  we  fear, 
too  many  of  the  so-called  regular  prac- 
titioners who  are  given  to  this  irregular 
practice,  and  so  long  as  it  continues,  it 
is  perfectly  hopeless  that  the  practice 
of  medicine  should  be  put  down  among 
chemists.  There  are,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  men  who  hold  the  diploma 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who 
keep  shops  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  druggists.  They  consti- 
tute the  class  of  "  snr(/eon-c/iemists" — 
they  deal  in  scent-bottles,  soap,  and 
perfumery  ;  and  in  their  shops  may 
often  be  seen  a  soda-water  machine ! 
Such  conduct  is,  according  to  our  view, 
in  the  highest  degree  censurable  in 
men  who  hold  the  diploma  of  a  Royal 
Chartei'ed  College  :  it  formed  one  of 
the  arguments  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  its  reply  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, for  not  granting  the  Fellow- 
ship to  a  large  number  of  respectable 
members  who  have  kept  themselves 
aloof  from  such  practices.  "  Would 
theij  include,"  ihe  College  indignantly 


asks,  "  the  retail  slinpheepers  who  ex- 
pose for  sale,  cattle-drugs  and  per- 
fumer g  F"*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  persons  have  brought  dis- 
grace upon  the  profession,  and  have 
justified  the  dispensing  chemist  in  en- 
deavouring to  add  to  his  means  of  liv- 
ing by  spurious  medical  practice.  Nor 
can  we  blame  him,  so  long  as  these 
practices  are  adopted  by  licensed  me- 
dical practitioners  ;  but  we  must  blame 
the  law  for  not  repressing  them,  and 
the  Colleges  for  not  interfering  to  pre- 
vent such  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
their  members.  They  might,  if  they 
had  so  pleased,  have  had  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them  to  put  down  the 
cattle-drug  dealers  and  perfumery-ven- 
ders, without  oflering  an  insult  to  a 
large  majority  of  the  profession. 

These  observations  on  the  intrusion 
of  the  licensed  practitioner  into  the 
domain  of  the  chemist,  may  probably 
be  met  by  the  statement,  that  in  some 
parts  of  England,  the  practitioner  is 
the  chemist  and  druggist  of  the  village. 
In  some  instances,  we  believe,  the 
sole  representative  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  medical  profession  is  the 
grocer, — the  village  may  be  too  poor 
to  support  even  a  chemist  and  drug- 
gist. All  this  may  be  true  ;  but  it  is 
no  answer  to  our  objection.  Let  the 
chemist  and  medical  practitioner  con- 
fine themselves  within  the  proper 
sphere  of  their  labours,  and  each  will 
be  able  to  procure  a  living  without 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  his  neighbour. 
As  matters  at  present  stand,  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  legisla- 
ture will  prevent  dispensing  chemists 
from  treating  "  ordinary  ailments," 
when  licensed  medical  men  enter  into 
a  keen  competition  with  them,  as 
traders  in  drugs,  soda  water,  and  per- 
fumery ! 

*  This  ar;^iment  of  the  College  is  about  as 
conclusive,  to  use  a  sur;;:ical  simile,  as  if  an 
operator  insisted  upon  tlie  necessity  of  amputat- 
ing at  the  hip-joint  tor  a  disease  affecting  the 
last  phalanx  of  the  little  toe ! 
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Insect  Life.  By  David  Badiiam,  M.D. 
Small  Svo.  pp.  171.  Blackwood, 
Edinburgh  and  London.  1845. 
The  accomplished  author  has  here 
given  us  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
amusing  pieces  of  special  pleading  we 
have  ever  read.  What  an  advocate  he 
would  liave  made !  especially  in  a  weak 
cause.  What  fertility  of  invention, — 
what  quickness  of  rejoinder, — what 
terseness  of  expression, — aye,  and  how 
lai'ge  an  amount  of  carefully  arranged 
knowledge  would  he  have  brought  to 
the  task  of  making  weak  arguments 
tell  against  strong  f.icts,  by  the  aid  of 
neatly  managed  sophistries  and  inge- 
nious assumptions.  At  least  so  we 
should  infer,  after  carefully  following 
out  the  really  interesting  train  of  one- 
sided reasoning  by  which  he  endea- 
vours to  prove  tlie  leading  argument  of 
this  work — that  insects  do  not  feel. 

The  author  is,  however,  not  the  only 
physiologist  who  has  held  this  opinion. 
A  few  years  ago  some  of  the  ultra- 
advocates  of  the  excito-motory  theory 
argued  that  the  fact  of  the  nervous 
system  of  insects  being  entirely  gan- 
glionic, and  destitute  of  a  true  cerebral 
appendage,  was  an  evidence  that  their 
movements  are  merely  "excited,"  and 
are  not  the  results  of  perception  and 
will ;  that,  in  fact,  one  of  these  ace- 
phalous animals  owes  its  faculties  of 
walking,  flying,  and  performing  all 
the  other  functions  of  its  life,  to  a 
nervous  power  not  more  complete 
than  that  of  the  decapitated  duck, 
which  is  said  to  have  the  power  of 
running  for  some  distance  by  the  mere 
agency  of  its  spinal  nerves  ;  or  of  the 
pigeon,  which  is  capable  of  lluttering 
after  its  cerebral  lobes  have  been 
sliced  away.  But  we  must  remind  the 
author,  that  the  fact  which  he  cites  of 
a  "  certain  kind  of  palsy,  in  which  tiie 
limb  is  so  alive  to  irritants  as  to  con- 
tract and  even  to  be  violently  con- 
vulsed when  they  are  applied,  while 
the  palsied  man  is  unconscious  of  pain," 
is  only  an  argument  of  the  possibility 
of  involuntary  motion  in  a  limb  de- 
prived of  sensation  ;  and  further,  that  we 
nave  no  evidence  for  believing  that  such 
excited  action  would  ever  occur  in  a 
part  so  circumstanced,  if  an  impression 
were  not  conveyed  to  the  spinal  centre 


by  its  sensitive  nerves.  A  belief  that 
voluntary  motion  can  exist  altogether 
independently  of  sensation,  appears  to 
us  to  be  absolutely  preposterous  ;  and 
to  maintain  that  insects  cannot  feel, 
merely  because  they  are  destitute  of  a 
nervous  development  precisely  analo- 
gous in  structure  to  the  brain  of  the 
vertebrata,  is  as  unreasonable  as  it 
would  be  to  argue  that  they  possess  no 
respiratory  function,  because  they  are 
not  furnished  with  bronchial  tubes  and 
pulmonary  tissue. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  arguing  out 
his  main  proposition,  the  author  has 
had  a  most  difficult  task  to  fulfil,  and 
he  has  certainly  performed  it  most  in- 
geniously: still,  if  any  one  should  be 
found  critical  and  patient  enough  to  en- 
ter upon  the  task  of  thoroughly  break- 
ing this  butterfly  of  his  upon  the  wheel, 
it  may  readily  be  shewn  that  his  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  plain  and  sub- 
stantial facts  are  every  where  in  vain  ; 
and  that,  proposition  by  proposition, 
argument  by  argument,  his  ingenious 
sophistries  may  be  combated  and  re- 
futed. The  bold  and  clever  manner  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  in- 
sects have  neither  sight,  hearing,  taste, 
nor  smell,  is  highly  amusing,  especially 
the  part  where  he  maintains  that  their 
eyes  are  not  eyes,  but  mere  inlets  by 
which  the  universal  stimulus  of  light 
finds  access  to  the  interior  of  their  bo- 
dies. Here  his  mode  of  argument  is 
very  like  that  of  Voltaire,  who,  in  con- 
tending that  the  Deluge  never  occurred, 
stoutly  denied  the  existence  of  fossil 
remains.  He,  of  course,  altogether  op- 
poses the  idea  that  these  creatures  are 
susceptible  of  pain,  and  therefore  his- 
torians need  not,  in  future,  be  at  the 
trouble  of  inveighing  against  the  Ro- 
man tyrant  for  his  fly-crushing  propen- 
sities; urchins  may  have  their  will  in 
spinning  cockchafTers,  and  Shak- 
speare's  "little  beetle"  theory  must  be 
placed  among  the  vulgar  errors.  It 
will  be  observed  that,  at  one  part  of 
his  work,  the  author  cites  the  aj)parent 
insensibility.of  many  insects  under  the 
infliction  of  severe  mutilations,  &c.  as 
evidence  that  they  do  not  experience 
pain  ;  but  elsewhere  says,  that  "  in 
reality  no  kind  of  motion  proves  pain." 
This  last  fact,  then,  solves  the  difli- 
culty.  It  frequently  reciuircs  a  very 
practised  eye  to  distinguish  the  out- 
ward sij'ns  of  intense  suflering  in  some 
of  the  highest  mammalia  j  and,  often, 
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the  human  lineaments  even  would  not 
indicate  to  a  careless  observer  the  phy- 
sical anguish  which  is  raging  within  ; — 
Who,  then,  can  judge  of  the  feelings  of 
a  blue-bottle  fly  by  watching  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  ])hysiognomy  ?  Deny- 
ing to  this  class  the  possession  of  any 
organ  analogous  to  a  brain,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  slightest  degree  of  sen- 
sibility, he  is,  of  course,  unwilling  to  al- 
low them  perceptive  or  instinctive  facul- 
ties, and  it  will  be  noticed  that,  in  doing 
this,  as  his  task  of  proof  increases  in 
difliculty.his  arguments  become  weaker 
and  more  evidently  shallow.  We  can- 
not spare  room  for  the  discussion  of 
many  of  his  propositions,  but  let  us 
weigh  one  or  two  of  those  upon  which 
he  appears  to  lay  considerable  stress,  as 
very  fair  specimens  of  the  rest.  He  ar- 
gues strongly  upon  the  inconsistency 
and  "  unexpected  behaviour"  of  cer- 
tain insects  as  evidence  of  their  want 
of  instinct  or  intelligence,  as  if  incon- 
sistency and  unexpected  behaviour 
were  the  especial  characteristics  of  ants 
and  spiders  !  As  we  read  on,  we  could 
not  help  observing,  that  every  such 
eccentricity  attributed  by  the  author  to 
these  httle  creatures,  has  continually 
its  parallel  in  human  conduct.  The 
refusal  of  the  ants  to  accept  the  Doc- 
tor's assistance  and  "suggestions"  in 
their  labours  (pp.  113,  114),  and  the 
"  egregiously  absurd  behaviour  of" 
some  "  mutilated  ants,  who  seized 
upon  the  first  booty  they  could  get, 
although  they  had  no  access  to  their 
magazine  to  store  it,"  (p.  116),  may  be 
looked  upon  as  literal  types  of  human 
conduct,  and  are  daily  illustrated  in  the 
actions  of  reasoning  and  educated  men. 
The  pill-beetle  and  the  earth-worm  are 
not  the  only  creatures  that  are  capable 
of  being  cheated,  nor  is  the  ant  the 
only  animal  that  fails  to  "  improve  the 
opportunity  to  escape"  when  involved 
in  a  position  of  difficulty.  To  disprove 
the  presence  of  sensation  and  of  in- 
stinctive power  in  insects,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  shew  that  they  are  deficient 
,  in  quahties  for  which  the  majority  of 
our  own  species  are  by  no  means  re- 
markable ;  such  a  style  of'  argument 
may  be  interesting,  because  it  deve- 
lopcs  facts  ;  but  it  is  beyond  the  author's 
purpose,  and  it  suggests  to  his  oppo- 
nents the  safer  proposition,  that  these 
little  creatures  are  endowed  with  many 
qualities,  which  are  exercised  with  a 
I   consistency  and  a  foresight  that  often 


put  to  shame  the  efforts  of  the  self- 
satisfied  mind  of  man.  The  author 
concludes  his  illustrations  of  the  want 
of  intelligence  of  insects  by  what  he 
apparently  considers  to  be  a  very  con- 
vincing argument.  He  describes  a 
party  of  ants,  who,  having  brought  a 
dead  bee  to  the  door  of  tlieir  house, 
and  finding  the  entrance  not  large 
enough  to  admit  him,  dismembered 
their  prize  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  him  with  greater  facility.  Upon  this 
he  argues,  "  now,  if  these  ants  had  re- 
flected, would  they  not  have  pulled 
him  to  pieces  where  they  first 
found  him,  and  so  have  saved  them- 
selves much  unnecessary  trouble?" 
How  strange  it  is  that  really  sensible 
men  should  ground  their  arguments 
upon  such  data  as  these  !  Has  not  the 
author  heard  of  an  instance  which  oc- 
curred recently  at  one  of  our  ports, 
where  a  ship  was  built  of  so  large  a 
size  that,  when  completed,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  tow  her  out  of  the  dock  ? 
—  a  far  greater  mistake  than  that  of  his 
ants  ;  and  yet  these  insects  are  consi- 
dered to  be  destitute  of  foresight,  ia 
committing  an  error  which  architects 
and  mathematicians  have  failed  to 
avoid! 

To  prove  that  some  of  our  present 
definitions  of  instinct,  reason,  intelli- 
gence, &;c.  are  incorrect,  and  that  in- 
sects do  not  possess  those  properties  as 
defined  by  metaphysicians,  is  no  proof 
that  these  creatures  are  destitute  of 
perceptive  powers :  to  disprove  the  ar- 
guments of  the  metajjhysician,  is  not  to 
disprove  the  great  truths  upon  which 
he  has  attempted  to  reason. 

AVe  can  scarcely  resist  the  belief  that 
this  pleasant  little  book  has  been  writ- 
ten merely  as  a  philosophical  hoax ; 
that  the  author  is  a  wag,  who,  so  soon 
as  his  theories  have  borne  convictioa 
to  the  minds  of  all  the  tea-table  co- 
teries of  modern  Athens,  and  have  been, 
eagerly  adopted  and  retailed  through- 
out the  land  by  popular  lecturers  and 
useful-knowledge  publications,  —  will 
astonish  his  proselytes  by  laughing  at 
his  own  views,  and  teaching  them  the 
lessons  that  subtle  arguments  will  not 
avail  to  disprove  real  facts;  that  the 
logic  of  the  schools  may  be  a  very  in- 
correct exponent  of  physical  and  vital 
laws ;  and  that  the  public  sliould  not 
be  too  easily  convinced  in  discussing 
questions,  the  leading  doctrines  of  which 
they  do  not  understand.    If  he  be  really 
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in  earnest,  we  cannot  wish  him  success 
in  the  ungracious  task  of  divesting  the 
entomologist  of  what  is  certainly  the 
most  delightful  part  of  his  present 
knowledge— in  proving  that  the  objects 
of  his  study  are  by  no  means  the  per- 
fect creations  he  has  hitherto  consi- 
dered them.  Dr.  Badham  takes  as 
much  pains  to  establish  the  belief  that 
insects  are  destitute  of  perception,  and 
hold  almost  the  lowest  place  in  the 
scale  of  organized  beings,  as  Huber, 
Kirby,  and  a  host  of  other  naturalists, 
have  done  to  prove  the  greatness  and 
completeness  of  the  design  upon  which 
they  are  formed.  In  all  science,  much 
credit  is  due  to  him  who  removes  spe- 
cious fallacies,  but  it  will  always  go 
hard  with  the  writer  who  endeavours 
to  argue  against  strongly-supported 
facts;— the  way  to  the  fountain-head 
of  true  knowledge  can  never  be  suc- 
cessfully followed  with  this  crab-like 
step. 

The  author's  work  certainly  does 
him  great  credit  as  a  man  of  ingenuity 
and  a  scholar,  and  a  cautious  perusal 
of  it  will  be  found  a  very  delightful 
exercise  to  any  mind;  but  we  doubt  if 
its  opinions  will  ever  become  popular, 
for  most  men  will  think  that  it  is  bet- 
ter, when  gazing  upon  an  ant-hill  or  a 
bee-hive,  even  to  be  in  error  in  believ- 
ing that  the  extraordinary  movements 
which  we  see  in  its  minute  inliabitants 
are  the  results  of  a  wonderful  percep- 
tive faculty,  which  has  been  implanted 
in  them  by  the  benevolence  of  an  all- 
wise  Creator;  than  to  be  right  in  sup- 
i nosing  that  the  insects  are  mere  sense- 
ess  automata,  in  which  perception  and 
thought  are  only  simulated,  and  every 
movement  is  merely  the  result  of  ex- 
ternal stimuli. 


A  Peiitfif/lot  DicliniKirif,  v:ilh  the  terms 
cmp/oi/ed  in  Ana  tout  j/,  Phi/sio/of/i/, 
PiitlioliHiif,  &c.  In  Two  Parts,  jjy 
SiiiRiJ-.Y  I'almt-.r,  M.l).  Large  8vo. 
pp.  G55.    Longman  and  Co. 

This  elaborate  work,  which  is  at  length 
completed,  coutains,  likeKraus's  Lexi- 
con, an  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion valuable  to  the  medical  student, 
and  almost  indispensable  to  him  who 
wishes  to  carry  his  jirofessional  studies 
into  other  languages.  The  terms  cm- 
ployed  in  every  branch  of  medical  sci- 
ence are  here  introduced,  commencing 
with  the  French,  and  followed  by  the 


synonymes  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  Ger- 
man, and  English  languages.  Perhaps 
the  plan  pursued  by  the  author  will  be 
best  understood  by  a  quotation,  and  we 
will  take  for  example  the  word — 

"MfeTfeORlSME  s.  m.  ISIetcoris- 
mus  m.(/xeT€a)pi(T;ubs,  elevation)  L  and  Gt 
in  Pathology,  distension  of  the  abdo- 
men by  gaseous  fluids  :  occurring  in 
atonic  conditions  of  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal, in  Hysteria  and  Tympanitis,  or  as 
a  consequence  of  abdominal  wound,  in- 
llammation,  or  congestion.  Developed 
at  the  close  of  typhoid  fever,  meteo- 
rism  is  almost  an  invariably  fatal  sign. 
The  presence  of  gas  in  the  bowels  of  the 
dyspeptic  is  not  always  the  effect  of 
acescent  food,  it  is  frequently  evolved 
from  the  vessels  of  the  organ  them- 
selves." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  quotation, 
that  the  work  is  something  more  tiiaii 
a  mere  lexicon,  or  a  dry  compilation  of 
words  and  synonymes.  The  author  has 
not  confined  his  labours  to  the  collec- 
tion of  medical  terms  only  :— we  (ind 
that  those  connected  with  pharmacy, 
medical  zoology,  botany,  and  chemis- 
try, are  also  noticed.  The  second  part 
of  the  work  comprises  a  compendious 
German,  English,  French  dictionarj', 
or  a  collection  of  medical  and  scientific 
German  words,  to  which  the  corre- 
sjionding  synonymes  in  Euglish  and 
French  are  attached. 

We  cannot  help  tiiinking  that  there 
is  great  disadvantage  in  making  French 
the  leadiug  language  of  this  dictionary. 
It  will  cause  it  to  become  a  sealed  book 
to  many  medical  students,  who,  we  be- 
lieve, taken  as  a  class,  are  very  deficient 
in  their  knowledge  of  this  most  useful 
language.  Y/e  would  suggest  to  the 
author  that  he  might  advantageously 
consult  Kraus's  Lexicon,  and,  in  a  fu- 
ture edition,  add  words  which,  al- 
though perhaps  not  classically  pure, 
are  still  so  often  met  with  in  modern 
writings  as  to  retjuire  explanation. 
Thus  we  do  not  meet  with  any  expla- 
nation of  the  couimonword  "  Vibices," 
although  this  word  and  its  correspond- 
ing word  "  Vcrt/rtnres"  are  to  be  found 
in  French  works.  So  we  do  not  find  on 
reference  the  word  "  Pi/eUtis,^'  a  term, 
we  believe,  introduced  by  the  French 
author,  Rayer,— signifying  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys.  On 
the  whole,  however,  we  nuist  say,  that 
we  have  been  seldom  disappointed  in 
finding  on  reference,  a  full  and  satis- 
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factory  explanation  of  the  medical  and 
scientific  terms  wliich  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  seek,  and  we  can  strongly 
recommend  Dr.  Palmer's  dictionary  as 
a  most  useful  companion  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
French  language. 


^iJrocccliings  of  Societies. 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  June  24th,  1S45. 

Dr.  Chambers,  President,  ix  the 

Chair. 

Case  of  Stranr/nlated  Hernia  reduced  en 
masse,  with  Observalions.  By  Rohert 
Wade,  Esq.  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  M'est- 
minster  General  Dispensiay. 
The  patient,  a  man  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  inguinal 
hernia  on  both  sides  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
was  seized  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  stran- 
gulation. On  examination  no  appearance  of 
hernia  could  be  detected.  Purgatives  and 
enemata  failed  in  procuring  evacuations. 
The  circumstance  of  a  slight  darting  jiain 
having  i)een  experienced  by  the  patient  in 
the  right  inguinal  region,  on  getting  out  of 
bed  on  the  day  that  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
that  on  coughing  the  hernia  descended  on 
the  left  side,  but  could  not  be  made  to 
protrude  on  the  right,  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  right  hernia,  witii  its  investing  sac, 
had  been  reduced  en  masse  by  the  patient, 
that  the  obstruction  existed  in  the  neck  on 
that  side.  The  author  accordingly  operated 
on  the  right  side,  in  the  evening  of  the 
second  day.  The  inguinal  canal  having 
been  freely  laid  open  by  a  division  of  the 
tendon  of  the  external  obliijue  muscle,  the 
sac,  which  was  much  thickened  and  closely 
embraced  the  intestine,  was  opened.  It 
contained  a  small  knuckle  of  congested 
intestine.  A  membranous  band,  distant  as 
far  as  the  finger  could  reach,  was  divided, 
and  the  strangulated  intestine  was  then 
reduced.  The  patient  afterwards  recovered. 
The  author  concludes  the  paper  with  a 
brief  notice  of  twenty  similar  cases,  recorded 
by  British  and  Foreign  surgeons,  and  re- 
marks, that  a  consideration  of  these  cases 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  the 
most  careful  examination  being  made  in 
every  instance  where  symi^toms  of  internal 
strangulation  are  present. 

Account  of  Two  Cases  of  Aneurism  in  ichich 
there  was  neither  j)ulsation  nor  abnormal 
sound.  By  T.  A.  Barker,  M.D. 
Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases  there  was  a  large 


aneurism  of  the  aorta,  commencing  about 
two  inches  above  the  heart,  and  extending 
a  little  beyond  the  origin  of  the  left  sub- 
clavian ;  through  the  vvliole  of  which  space 
the  artery  was  at  least  three  times  its  natural 
dianif  ter. 

In  the  second  case  there  was  an  aneurism 
of  the  right  renal  artery,  of  tlie  size  and 
shaije  of  a  heart  of  ordinary  bulk. 

In  the  first  case  the  aneurism  was  not 
detected  during  life  ;  and,  in  the  second,  it 
was  discovered  only  the  day  before  death  ; 
although  a  post  mortem  examination  did, 
not  reveal  any  cause  of  the  absence  of  the 
ordinary  symptoms. 

The  cases  are  considered  remarkable,  not 
because  large  aneurisms  existed  without 
being  detected  ;  but  because  neither  pulsa- 
tion could  be  felt,  nor  abnormal  sound 
heard,  although  certain  symptoms  had  led  to 
the  strong  belief  that  aneurisms  existed  in 
the  arteries  where  they  were  afterwards 
found  ;  and  repeated  and  careful  examina- 
tions were  made  with  the  expectation  that 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  aneurism  would 
be  detected. 

Observations  on  Fissure  of  the  Palate.     By 

Alexander  Nasmyth,  Esq. 
The  interesting  paper  lately  laid  before  the 
Society  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  "  On  the  Ana- 
tomy, Physiology,  and  Surgical  Treatment  of 
Fissure  of  the  Palate,"  has  induced  the 
author  to  submit  his  views  on  the  mechanical 
assistance  which  may  be  offered  in  cases 
where  such  surgical  treatment  may  be  un- 
advisable,  or  not  submitted  to. 

The  author  corroborates  from  his  ex- 
perience the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Fergusson's 
statement,  that  of  late  years  English  sur- 
geons, generally,  have  abandoned  cases  of 
fissure  of  the  pulate,  and  left  their  patients 
to  apply  for  mechanical  adaptations.  After 
ap])laudir.g  the  superiority  of  a  formation  or 
restoration  of  the  parts  to  a  natural  state 
over  every  other  kind  of  assistance  from  art, 
and  admiring  the  important  step  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  purely  surgical 
operation  made  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  author 
takes  a  review  of  the  mechanical  contrivances 
which  have  been  had  recourse  to,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  distinguishing 
between  those  for  congenital  fissure,  and 
those  for  fissure  arising  from  disease.  He 
shows  wherein  those  contrivances  have  been 
found  to  fail — states  the  inconveniences  in- 
separable from  mechanical  adaptations,  also 
those  consequent  on  the  surgical  treatment — 
describes  the  nature  of  the  cases  which 
indicate  the  propriety  of  mechanical  inter- 
ference, and  those  which  forbid  such  inter- 
ference— simjjlieity  and  durability  being 
the  great  desiderata  sought  to  be  obtained 
in  these  adaptations.  He  also  describes 
the  contrivances  by  which  he  has  attempted 
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to  arrive  at  those  ends,  explaining  what  may 
be  reasonably  expected  from  following  out 
his  views  ;  and  he  shews  that,  in  cases  of 
fissure  arising  from  disease,  perfect  deglu- 
tition and  articulation  may  be  confidently 
promised :  that  in  congenital  cases  deglu- 
tition may  be  perfectly  established,  and  very 
great  aid  afforded  to  articulation  ;  and  that 
articulation  in  congenital  cases  particularly 
requires  time  and  perseverance  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  great  care  and  exactitude  on 
the  i^art  of  the  practitioner,  but  that  those 
requisites  secured,  great  benefit  may  always 
be  promised,  if  not  distinct  and  perfect 
articulation  anticipated. 

Slatisfics  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  with  Re- 
marks on  Insanity.  By  John  Webster, 
M.D.  F.R.S. 
After  referring  to  his  previous  paper, 
published  in  the  2Gth  vol.  of  the  Society's 
Transactions,  the  author  makes  some  re- 
marks res]iecting  the  period  of  the  year 
when  mental  diseases  were  most  prevalent, 
■when  the  greatest  number  of  patients  were 
cured,  and  when  the  largest  proportion  of 
deaths  occurred  at  Bethlem  Hospital. 
These  points  he  illustrates  by  a  table  com- 
piled from  the  official  registers  (which  shows, 
that  most  lunatics  were  admitted  into  the 
institution  during  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  the  last  twenty-two  years,  most 
•were  cured  during  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters,  whilst  the  largest  number  of 
deaths  were  met  with  in  the  last,  but 
especially  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  above 
series  of  years).  The  author  next  alludes 
to  the  occupation  of  the  insane  patients, 
and  states,  that  sixty-si.\.  per  cent,  of  the 
inmates  of  Ijethlein  Hospital  are  now  em- 
ployed. This  employment  of  the  insane  is 
found  to  have  a  very  beneficial  influence  in 
their  treatment,  and  tends  materially  to 
diminish  the  necessity  of  using  personal 
coercion  in  the  management  of  lunatics  ;  in 
proof  of  which,  the  author  states,  that  five 
years  ago,  the  weekly  average  of  j)ersons 
under  restraint  was  thirteen,  whereas  at 
present,  when  the  system  of  emjjloying  the 
insane  patients  is  more  developed  than  for- 
merly, during  some  weeks,  only  one,  and 
occasionally  not  even  one  individual  is  in 
restraint.  The  author  subsequently  gives  a 
synopsis  of  twenty-eight  autopsies  recently 
performed  at  Uethlem  Hospital  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, thus  making  100  jwst-mortem  exami- 
nations of  lunatics,  if  the  seventy-two  dissec- 
tions previously  reported  are  taken  into  the 
account.  The  diseased  alterations  of  struc- 
ture are  succinctly  described  in  the  twenty- 
eight  cases  now  brought  before;  the  Society, 
of  which  the  following  may  be  given  as  a 
summary.  In  twenty-five,  there  was  infil- 
tration of  the  pia  mater.  In  twenty-four, 
turgidity  of  the  blood-vessels.     In  nineteen, 


effusion  into  the  ventricles.  In  twelve, 
fluid  was  found  at  the  base  of  the  brain; 
besides  other  varieties  of  morbid  ap- 
pearances. In  twenty-two  cases,  the  organs 
of  the  chest  were  diseased  ;  and  in  thirteen, 
the  abdominal  viscera  were  more  or  less 
aifected.  In  conclusion,  the  author  makes 
some  general  observations  on  the  facts  con- 
tained in  his  paper. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 
We  have  looked  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Cambridge,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  find 
some  papers  worthy  of  extraction  from  the 
Medical  section,  but  in  vain.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  in  this  department  of 
science,  the  Association  has  completely 
failed  ;  and  we  find,  that  it  is  intended  here- 
after to  convert  it  into  a  purely  Physiologi- 
section.  It  is  evident,  that  the  Association 
has  hitherto  given  but  little  encouragement 
to  the  medical  department.  Thus  while  a 
sum  of  .£"650  is  voted  in  grants  connected 
with  astronomy  and  physics,  especially  the 
former,  about  £AQ  are  granted  for  inquiries 
connected  with  medical  subjects.  This  is 
of  course  owing  to  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  mathematicians  and  astronomers. 
Although  we  have  failed  in  discovering  any 
subjects  for  selection  from  the  medical,  we 
shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  papers 
read  at  the  Chemical  Section.* 

Analysis  of  three  Species  of  Fucus.  By 
E.  G.  Schweitzer.  —  These  analyses 
were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
causes  which  render  one  kind  of  fucus 
beneficial  as  a  manure  wliile  other  kinds  do 
not  succeed.  It  was  found  that  in  the 
i(7))?nj(7>-/a,sv7ecAffr//ia,thealkalinecarbonates 
prcdominatedf,  while  in  the  Fucus  vcsicu- 
tosus,  and  Fuciis  serratrts,  there  was  an  excess 
of  the  sulphates.  In  the  laminaria,  potash 
is  found  in  larger  quantities  than  soda,  while 
the  contrary  is  the  case  with  the  Fuci.  The 
quantity  of  iodine  in  the  Laminaria  was  also 
greater  than  in  the  other  two.  .Some  ex- 
jierimcnts  were  tried  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  the  Laminaria  exhaled  iodine  under  the 
the  influence  of  sunshine,  but  no  such  ex- 
halation could  be  detected.  Twelve  and 
thirteen  different  constituents  were  detected 
in  the  analyses. 

On  the  Voltaic  rednction  rf  Alloys.  By 
C.  V.Wai.kkk. — It  is  a  new  fact,  that  alloys 
can  be  jirecijjitated  by  an  electric  current. 
By  dissolving  cop))er  and  zinc  successively 
in  cyanide  of  potassium  under  electric  action, 

*  Abridj^ed  from  tlic  Athenaium,  for  June  28, 
and  .Inly  3. 
t  Qucr>',  the  result  of  incineration? 
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Mr.  Walker  obtained  a  deposit  of  the  metals 
in  the  form  of  brass.  He  considers  brass  to 
be  a  definite  chemical  compound,  and  that 
the  brass  of  commerce  is  a  true  alloy  with 
an  excess  of  zinc.  He  therefore  regards  the 
solution  as  a  potassic  cyanide  of  brass ;  and 
as  it  is  easily  decomposable,  it  requires  to 
be  ])repared  a  short  time  before  use.  By 
similar  means,  alloys  of  gold  and  copper 
and  gold  and  silver  were  obtained  as 
deposits. 

On  Atomic  Volumes  and  Specific  Gravity. 
Effect  of  soluble  Salts  on  the  bulk  of  the 
Solvent.  By  Dr.  L.  Playfair,  and 
J.  P.  Jaule. 

Gay  Lussac  had  proved  that  gases  unite 
in  multiple  volumes,  and  that  the  resulting 
compounds  stand  in  a  simple  relation  to  the 
Tolumes  of  their  constituents.  Schroder, 
Kopj)  and  Persoz  had  drawn  attention  to  a 
fact  formerly  enunciated  by  Thomson,  that 
the  quotients  resulting,  when  the  atomic 
weights  of  certain  bodies  are  divided  by 
their  specific  gravities,  are  often  the  same 
numbers  for  different  elements.  Kopp  and 
Persoz  extended  this  observation  to  many 
isomorphous  compounds  ;  and  Schroder  ob- 
served, that  when  the  primary  volume  of 
the  same  member  of  a  series  of  analogous 
compounds  is  substracted  from  them,  the 
remainder  is  equal  for  each.  In  these  in- 
quiries, however,  there  was  no  attempt  to 
ascertain  whether  the  volumes  of  solids  were 
multiphs  of  each  other.  The  authors  of  the 
present  communication  have  examined  the 
volumes  occupied  by  an  extensive  series  of 
salts.  They  conceived  that  the  error  of 
previous  experimenters  was  in  comparing 
the  specific  gravities  of  solids  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  or  in  other  words  referring 
the  solid  form  of  matter  to  its  liquid  form. 
To  contrast  the  volume  of  a  salt  in  its  liquid 
State  with  water,  the  authors  constructed  a 
simple  initrument,  consisting  of  a  bulb  with 
a  graduated  stem  ;  into  this,  by  means  of  a 
tubulure,  the  salt  was  placed  and  dissolved 
in  a  given  weight  of  water,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  introduced.  The  increase  in 
the  stem  of  the  instrument,  corrected  for 
the  expansion  of  the  solution  above  that  of 
water  at  a  given  temperature,  gave  the 
volume  of  the  bulk  in  solution.  The  first 
results  given  by  the  authors  were,  that  cer- 
tain hydrated  salts,  such  as  the  magnesian 
sulphates,  occupy  no  space  of  themselves  in 
solution,  but  merely  the  space  which  would 
have  been  taken  up  by  their  combined  water, 
had  it  been  added  without  the  salt  to  which 
it  was  attached.  Dalton  had  observed  this 
fact  in  some  cases  in  the  year  184C,  and  the 
authors  have  confirmed  his  observations. 
The  case  is  particularly  striking  in  alum, 
which  contains  23  anhydrous  atoms,  and  24 
atoms  of  water  ;  on  dissolving  alum  in  water, 


the  space  occupied  is  exactly  that  due  to  the 
water,  the  23  anhydrous  atoms  taking  up  no 
space  of  themselves.  The  authors  then  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  volumes  of  salts  which 
are  either  anhydrous,  or  are  combined  with 
only  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  stem 
of  their  volunometer  was  divided  into  grains 
of  water,  so  that  9  of  the  graduation  was 
equivalent  to  the  volume  taken  up  one 
equivalent  of  water  at  GO"  Fahrenheit.  On 
dissolving  an  equivalent  of  any  salt  in  water, 
they  observed  that  the  increase  was  in  every 
case  either  a  9'or  a  multiple  of  that  number, 
the  extreme  difference  in  the  observations 
being  2  in  45.  Thus,  an  equivalent  of 
sulphate  of  potash  increases  the  bulk  of  the 
water  18,  or  9x2  ;  chloride  of  potassium 
27,  or  9x3;  &c.  This  law  of  multiple 
volumes  they  found  to  prevail  with  great 
uniformity  in  all  the  classes  of  salts  which 
they  subjected  to  examination.  Salts  which 
possessed  the  same  form  in  the  solid  state, 
possessed  also  the  same  volume  in  solution, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ammoniacal  salts, 
which  affect  one  volume  in  solution  more 
the  corresponding  salts  of  potash.  Double 
salts  were  found  to  have  the  sum  of  the 
volumes  of  the  constituent  salts.  The  next 
subject  treated  of  by  the  authors  was  the 
specific  gravity  of  solids  :  they  had  found, 
that  in  every  case  the  salt  in  solution  occu- 
pied less  bulk  than  it  did  in  its  solid  state, — 
the  difference  for  each  volume  being  as 
9:11.  If- the  specific  volume  of  the  salts, 
which  in  solution  took  up  no  bulk  of  them- 
selves, were  divided  by  11,  the  quotient 
indicated  the  number  of  atoms  contained  in 
the  salt :  several  exceptions  were  given,  in 
which  the  difference  was  as  9  :  10,  or  the 
difference  between  the  volume  of  water  and 
of  ice.  In  the  case  of  anhydrous  salts,  or 
salts  possessing  only  a  small  amount  of 
water  of  hydration,  they  did  not  find  any  ex- 
ceptions as  to  the  multiple  relation  of  the 
solid  volumes,  except  those  due  to  errors  of 
observation,  the  extremes  of  which  were 
stated  as  3  in  44.  The  quotient  resulting 
from  dividing  the  atomic  volume  of  the  solid 
by  11,  in  most  cases  gives  the  same  numbers 
as  that  obtained  by  dividing  the  liquid  vo- 
lume by  9.  In  some  cases,  however,  a 
chemical  union  seems  to  take  place  between 
the  salt  and  the  water,  for  the  salt  in  its 
solid  state  loses  a  volume  in  becoming 
liquid  :  thus,  sulphate  of  potash,  which  has  a 
volume  of  33,  or  11  X  3,  in  its  solid  state,  has 
in  solution  a  volume  of  11,  or  9x2.  The 
ammoniacal  and  corresponding  potash  salts 
have  the  same  volume  in  the  state  of  salts  ; 
in  fact,  all  strictly  isomorphous  bodies  have  ; 
and  double  salts  have  their  volume  the  sum 
of  the  volumes  of  their  constituent  salts. 
The  authors  described  the  new  mode  which 
they  had  employed  in  taking  the  specific 
gravities  of  salts  ;    the  simpUcity  of  which 
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they  conceived  to  have  enabled  them  to  es- 
tablish the  relation  between  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  salts,  by  enabling  them  to 
multiply  their  observations. 

Recent  Experiments  on  Ozone.  By  Professor 

SCHiJXEEIN. 

Prof.  Schonbein  was  first  induced  to  un- 
dertake his    researches   from    the    obscurity 
which  rested  upon  the  phenomena  of  the 
odour  produced  during  the  galvanic  decom- 
position of  water,   resembling  the  smell  of 
an  electrical  machine,  and   during   thunder- 
storms.    In  pursuing   these   researches,  tlie 
author   was  led  to  the  discovery,  that  the 
smell  was  always   developed  at   the  positive 
pole ;  that  it  was  capable  of  being  preserved 
in  closed  bottles  ;  that  heat  destroyed  it,  and 
that  many  of  the  metals  had  also  the  same 
power.     Experiments  were  made  with  a  view 
to  discover  some  means  of  ))rocuring  ozone 
easily  ;  and  after  the  trial  of  a  great  many 
bodies,   it  was  found   that  pliospliorus  was 
I'jarlicularly  suited  for  the   purpose.     If  a 
piece  of  phosphorus  is  j)laced  in  a  bottle  of 
common  air,   when  maintained  in  a  moist 
state,  it  readily  produces  this  peculiar  prin- 
ciple, on  which  the  electrical  smell  depends. 
Several    experiments  were  shown,  to   illus- 
trate the  eflects  of  ozone  in  bleaching  litmus 
jiaper  and  paper  coloured  with   indigo,  or  a 
solution    of   that    substance.     If  jiowdered 
iron  or  silver  are  placed  in  vessels  containing 
ozone,    the  smell   is  immediately   removed, 
and  •■he  metals  exhibit  a  kind  of  oxidation. 
'Jc.-.er  bodies   were  named,  as  producing  a 
similar  result ;  and  many  chemical  decom- 
positions were  found  to  arise  from  exposure 
to  the  action  of  this  peculiar  principle.    So- 
lution of  iodide  of  potassium  is   rajiidly  de- 
composed, iodine  being  set  free  ;  this  was 
shown  by  a  mixture  of  this  salt  with  starch, 
which,   on   being   exposed  to    the  action  of 
ozone,  turned  blue  by  the  formation  of  iodide 
of  starch.     Bromide  of  potassium  was  also 
decomposed  by  this  principle,   and  broreiine 
liberated.     Salts  of  iron  were  shown  to  im- 
dergo  the  same  changes.     A  number  of  or- 
ganic   bodies,    both   vegetable    and  animal, 
destroy  the  ozonous  smell.     If  ozoni/ed  air 
he  made  to  jjass  through  a  tube,   and  this 
tube    gently  heated,    all    the    ju-operties    of 
ozone  are  destroyed.     This  was  shown  by 
experiment.     By   the  inspiration   of  ozone, 
similar  efi'ects  are  produced  on  the  lungs  to 
those  resulting  from  chlorine  and  bromine. 
A  mouse  was  killed  in  five  minutes,  and  tiie 
experimentalist  himself  was  seiiously  affected 
by  breathing  an   atmosphere   charged  with 
this  odour.     By  electrolysis,  gold  or  jjlatina 
points  are  necessary  for  the  develojmient  of 
ozone.      The  electrical   brush   in   all    cases 
produces  the  same  effects  as  those  above  de- 
Bcribcd  ;   all  the  deeomjiositions  can  be  jiro- 
duced,  and  the  same  smell  is  distinctly  evi- 


dent.   In  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  heat  and 
some  of  the  metals  also  destroy  the  odour. 
Endeavours    have    been    made    to    procure 
ozone  in  an   isolated  state,   but  they  have 
not   been  successful.     Ozone,    although   at 
first  supposed  to   be  an   elementary  body, 
was  afterwards  considered  as  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.     The  fact  of  heat  de- 
stroying this  peculiar  odour  at  once,   shows 
that    this  principle    is    ])roduced   from    the 
elimination  of  an    oxygen  compound  from 
the  decom])osition   of  water.     This  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  views  entertained  by 
Mariniac,  who  has  pursued  the  investigation 
with  great  industry,  and  who  has  published 
a  memoir,  in  which  his  views  are  luminously 
set  forth.     The  author  of  this  report  is  of 
opinion   that   ozone  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
compound,    isomeric    with   the  binoxide  of 
water.     A  theoretical  view  of  the  produc- 
tion of  this  body  was  then  entered  into.  The 
ordinary   action   of  pliosphorus  undergoing 
oxidation    in    the   atmospheric  air  was   ex- 
plained, and  the  remarkable  fact  stated,  that 
although  phosphorus  was  luminous  in  most 
air,  it  was    not    so    in    perfectly    dry    air. 
Ozone  may  now,   therefore,    although  long 
regarded  by  Prof.  Schonbein   as  an  elemen- 
tary body,  be  looked  u[)on  as,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  tritoxide  of  hydrogen.     Its  bleach- 
ing properties  are  very   remarkable,  and  it 
may   possibly  be  of  considerable  practical 
utility. 

Experiments  on  the  SpJieroidal  Slate  of 
Bodies,  and  its  Apptication  to  Steam 
Boilers,  and  on  the  Freezing  of  Water  in 
red-hot  Vessels.  By  Puof.  Boutigny. 
Prof.  Boutigny,  who  made  his  commu- 
nication in  the  French  language,  first  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  a  drop  of  water  pro- 
jected upon  a  red-hot  plate  does  not  touch 
it ;  but  that  a  repulsive  action  is  exerted 
between  tiie  jdate  and  the  fluid,  which 
keeps  the  latter  in  a  state  of  rapid  vibra- 
tion. At  a  white  heat,  this  rcjuilsion  acts 
with  the  greatest  energy,  whilst  it  ceases, 
and  the  ordinary  jirocets  of  evaporation 
takes  place  at  a  brown-red  heat.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  whilst  in  the  sjjheroidal 
state  is  found  to  be  only  DG*^,  and  this 
tem]>erature  is  maintained  so  long  as  the 
heat  of  the  plate  is  kept  up.  To  bring 
this  water  to  the  boiling  point  (to  212°), 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  cool  tlie  jilate. 
These  ])hi^nomena  are  ex])lained  by  M. 
Boutigny  on  tiie  supjjosition  that  tlie  sphere 
of  water  Ins  a  jierfect  reflecting  surface,  and 
consecjuently  that  the  heat  of  the  incan- 
descent plate  is  reflected  back  upon  it ;  and 
some  ex]ieriments  liave  been  made,  which 
show  that  this  is  the  case,  the  plate  becoming 
visibly  redder  over  those  parts  on  which 
the  vibrrating  globule  played.  Several  ex- 
periments   were    made    in    proof  of    this 
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necessary   cooling  to    produce    ebullition. 
The  red-hot  plate,  with  its  spheroidal  drop, 
was  removed  from  the  spirit-lamp,  and  after 
a  minute  or  two,   the  water  began  to  boil, 
and  was  rapidly  dissipated  in  steam.     Am- 
monia and  ether  were  shown,  although   so 
exceedingly    volatile,    to   act   in    the    same 
manner  ;  the  ether,  however,  being  decom- 
posed whilst  in  the  vibratory  condition,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  by  the   action  of 
platina  wire,  forming  a  peculiar  acid.   Iodine 
put  upon  the  heated  plate  became  fluid,  and 
revolved  in  the  same  manner  as  other  fluids, 
no  vapours  escaping  whilst  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  metal  was  maintained  ;    but 
when  allowed  to  cool  to  the  point  of  dull 
redness,  it   was   immediately    dissipated  in 
violet   vapours.      The   nitrate   of  ammonia 
fused  on  the  glowing  hotplate,  and  vibrated 
with  great  energy  ;  but  on  cooling  the  cap- 
sule, the  salt  ei^.tered    into   vivid    combus- 
tion.    The  repulsive  action  was  shown  by 
plunging    a   lump    of  silver    at  a  glowing 
red  heat  into  a  glass  of  water.     As  long  as 
its    bright    redness    was    maintained,   there 
was  no  ebullition  ;  but   as  it  slowly  cooled, 
boiling  took  place.     In  this  experiment,  it 
appeared  as   if  the   glowing   metal  formed 
around  itself  an  atmosphere  ;  and  ^he  con- 
tiguous surfaces  of  the  water  appeared  like  a 
silvered  plate.     The  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved   in    these  phenomena  to  the 
tempering   of  metals    was    then    explained. 
If  a  metal  to  be  tempered  is  in  a  highly  in- 
candescent state,    the  necessary    hardening 
will  not   take    place    on    plunging    it  into 
water.      It   is,   therefore,   necessary  that  a 
certain   temperature    should    be    observed. 
Experiments  were  made  to  show  that  the 
repulsive  pov/er  of  the  spheroidal  fluid  ex- 
isted, not  merely  between    it  and  the   hot 
plate,    but    between    it   and    other    fluids. 
Ether  and  water  thus  repelled  each  other, 
and  water  rested  on   and   roiled  over  tur- 
pentine.      The    bursting   of   steam-boilers 
came  next  under  consideration  ;  and  it  was 
shown  that  many    serious  explosions    may 
be  referred  to   the  phenomena  under-  con- 
sideration.    In  a  great  many   cases,  the  ex- 
plosions have  occurred  during  the  cooling  of 
the  boilers  after  the   withdrawal  of  the  fire. 
An  experiment  was  shown  in  proof  of  the 
view  entertained  by  M.  Boutigny.  A  sphere 
of  copper,  fitted  with   a  safety-valve,  was 
heated,  and  a  little  w^ater  being  put  into  it  ; 
it  was  securely  corked  up,  and   withdrawn 
from  the  lamp.     As  long  as  the   metal  re- 
mained red,  everything  was  quiet ;  but  upon 
cooling,  the  cork  was  blown  out  with  explo- 
sive violence.     The  concluding  experiment 
excited  great  interest.     The  production  of 
ice  in  a  vessel  at  a  glowing  red  heat  was  a 
result  so    anomalous,    that   every   one  was 
desirous  of  witnessing  the  phenomenon   for 
himself.     It  was  beautifully  performed  by 


M.  Boutigny,  in  the  following  manner  : — A. 
deep  platina  capsule  was  brought  to  a 
glowing  red  heat,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
liquid  sulphurous  acid,  which  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  liquid  state  by  a  freezing 
mixture,  and  some  water,  were  poured  into 
the  vessel.  The  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
volatile  sulphurous  acid,  which  enters  into 
ebullition  at  the  freezing  point,  produced 
such  an  intense  degree  of  cold,  that  a  large 
lump  of  ice  was  immediately  formed,  and 
being  thrown  out  of  the  rsd-hot  vessel, 
handed  round  to  the  company  ia  the  Sec- 
tion. 

Remarks. — If  we  except  the  last  men- 
tioned experiment,  the  facts  detailed  by  M. 
Boutigny  present  no  novelty  whatever.     We 
remember  seeing  most  of  these  experiments 
performed  by  M.   Pouiilet  at  the  Sorbonne 
fiiteen  years  ago,  and  some  of  them  must  have 
been  familiar  to  our  readers  as  class  experi- 
ments for  many  years  ;  for  example,  the  fact 
that  water,   ether,   alcohol,  and  nitric  acid, 
might  be  poured  on  a  jdatina  capsule  at  a  full 
red  heat  without  boiling  or  giving  off  a  visible 
vapour.      On  cooling  the  vess'jl,  however, 
the    liquids    boil    and    rapidly    escape    in 
vapour,   which  in  the  case  of  alcohol  and 
ether    becomes    inflamed.       There  is   un- 
doubtedly no  contact  with  the  red  hot  plate  ; 
the  expelled  liquid  every  where  presents  a 
rounded    margin   like    mercury,    and   is   in 
continual   motion,   sometimes   dividing  and 
subdividing  itself.     i\I.  Boutigny  states  that 
the  water   does  not  acquire  a  temperature 
higher    than   90°  :  one  fact  is  certain,    the 
liquid  is  continually  vaporized,  but  gives  off 
no  visible  vapour  ;  hence  it  must  be  far  below 
the  boiling  point.      The  whole  of  the  salts 
and  organic  matter  may  be  in  this  way  ex- 
tracted  from    water,    without    resorting   to 
ebuUitijn.       The  experiment  succeeds  best 
when  the  water  is  boiled  before  being  poured 
on   the    red-hot   capsule.         In    frequently 
performing  the  experiment  with  iodine,  that 
substance  was  obtained  as  a  repelled  dark- 
coloured  liquid,  but  always  surrounded  with 
a  halo  of  purple  vapour,  and  indeed  unless 
the  iodine  were  cooled  to  50"  or  CO",  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  it  should  be  otherwise. 
There  appears  no   reason  why  the  iodine, 
in  this  case,  should  have  a  lower  tempera- 
ture  than  its  point   of  fusion    (220"),    at 
which  it  gives  oft"  verj'  abundant  vapours. 
So    we    have    found    that    the    nitrate    of 
ammonia,  whether  projected  on  the  red-hot 
vessel,   in  a  state   of  line   powder,   or  as  a 
boiling    saturated    solution    in    water,    was 
merely    dissipated   in    an    abundant    white 
vapour    on    cooling.       The    appUcation   of 
these  facts  to  the  bursting  of  steam  boilers 
has  been  long  known  in   England,   and   has 
received  many  interesting  elucidations  from 
Professor  Faradav. — Ed.  Gaz. 
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Corrc$pon?)cncr. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, — It  is  well  known  to  all  microscoi)ical 
observers,  with  respect  to  mucous  and  11  us- 
cells,  that  the  molecules  and  granules,  (1.  e. 
the  smaller  dark  particles,  and  the  larger 
bright  ones)  in  their  interior  vary  very 
much  in  magnitude,  some  being  so  minute 
that  the  highest  magnifying  power  available 
for  their  examination  fails  in  shewing  more 
than  barely  perceptible  particles ;  whilst 
others  are  of  considerable  size.  It  is  also 
known  to  all  observers  that  in  addition  to 
these  molecules  and  granules  there  is,  in 
their  interior,  a  third  object — generally, 
though  not  always  visible — to  which  the 
term  nucleus  has  been  (I  believe)  usually 
applied  ;  this  third  object  or  nucleus  varying 
in  its  appearance  according  to  the  varying 
circumstances  or  re-agents  to  which  the  cells 
containing  it  may  have  been  exposed,  being 
sometimes  seen  single,  at  others  double, 
divided  into  three  or  four  parts,  round, 
oval,  &c. 

Now  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of 
colourless  cells  to  be  detected  at  all  times  in 
human  blood ;  in  the  interior  of  one  kind 
we  see  a  multitude  of  barely  perceptible 
molecules,  with  a  large,  round,  single,  and 
well-defined  nucleus  ;  in  the  interior  of  the 
other  kind  we  see  a  less  multitude  of  larger, 
darker,  and  coarser  particles  mingled  with 
bright  granules,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
nucleus  may,  or  may  not,  be  visible ;  if 
visible,  it  is  sometimes  single,  sometimes 
double,  &c. 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


Figs.  1  and  2  are  sketches  of  these  two 
kinds  of  colourless  blood-cells.  There  are 
many  intermediate  ones,  but  the  two  ex- 
tremes, when  seen  in  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope at  the  same  time,  cannot  fail  of  being 
distinguished. 

I  adopt  the  following  ])roceeding  to  shew 
these  objects  ; — 

Puncture  the  skin  of  the  finger,  and  receive 
a  very  small  drop  of  blood  on  a  slip  of  glass. 
Dip  the  point  of  the  lancet  in  water,  and 
mix  the  blood  with  an  equal  hulk  of  water. 
Let  a  slip  of  thin  glass  fall  gently  upon  the 
mixed  blood  and  water,  and  examine  with  a 
linear  power  of  700  or  900. 

I  can  discriminate  the  two  kinds  of  cells 
here  referred  to  without  Jiny  addition  to  the 
blood,  and  I  have  seen  two  kinds  of 
colourless  cells,  marked  by  the  same  dis- 
tinguiKhing  characteristics,  circulating  in  the 
inflamed  capillaries  of  the  webof  the  frog'sfoot. 


From  these  observations  I  conclude,  that 
two  distinct  kinds  of  colourless  cells  may  at 
all  times  be  discriminated  in  human  blood  ; 
the  one  with  a  nucleus  {or  third  object)  and  a 
multitude  of  exceedingly  minute  molecules, 
only  ;  the  other  with  a  nucleus,  a  number  of 
large,  dark,  coarse  molecules,  and  several 
bright  granules.  These  last  objects,  the 
granules,  may  be  (as  noticed  in  the  first 
series  of  my  Exjierimental  Researches)  of 
an  oily  or  fatty  nature. — I  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Addison,  F.L.S. 
Great  Malvern,  July  14th,  18+5. 

ifWeliical  Intdligcnrc. 

There  are  at  present  before  Parliament 
thirty  petitions  for  inquiring  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  Anatomy  Act,  signed  by  3,439 
persons ;  289  petitions  for  an  amendment 
of  Sir  James  Graham's  Physic  and  Surgery 
Bill,  as  it  now  stands,  and  28  petitions  in 
its  favour,  signed  by  915  persons. 

A  DEMONSTRATIVE  ARGUMENT. 

"  And  why  be  pilles  giue  at  night  ?  Because 
a  ma  may  sleape  well  after  theym.  What 
doth  sleape  then  prcuale  ?  Because  sleape 
maketh  the  bodye  waime  within,  and  jiilles be 
verj'e  harde ;  and  therefore  they  must  be 
resolued  with  warmnesse.  To  what  maner 
of  menne  ?  To  them  whych  have  the  riche 
mens  sicknes.  What  is  that  ?  Forsothe 
the  goute,  whych  many  gentlemen  be  tor- 
mented wythall  ;  as  example,  Syr  Rychard 
Fulmerston,  Knyght,  Barthram  Anderson, 
Esfjuyre,  &c.  For  the  goute  is  sore  afrayde 
to  dwell  among  poore  men,  for  they  keepe 
hym  so  hardly,  and  inmysh  him  wyth  colde 
and  labour,  &c.  But  the  bitterest  pilles  of 
all  inward  medicines  do  fardest  jiearce  to 
the  hands  and  feete,  to  jmrge  and  heale 
them.  And  in  the  feete  the  goute  is  placed, 
therefore  pilles  be  good  for  the  feete.  Who 
can  deny  it,  whych  I  have  spoken  ? — C. 
Bullein's  Jiuhvarke  of  Defence  against  all 
Sicknes,  Sfc.  1562." 

Lord  Erskine,  in  whose  province  it  lay  to 
issue  all  commissions  of  lunacy,  was  himself 
remarkable  for  his  eccentricities  of  conduct. 
Among  other  circumstances,  it  is  mentioned 
by  Sir  S.  Romilly,  that  the  Chancellor,  on 
one  occasion,  showed  him  two  leeches  which 
he  declared  had  saved  his  life  by  their  having 
been  applied  to  his  temples  during  a  critical 
illness.  These  leeches  he  kept  in  a  glass, 
and  he  said,  with  the  greatest  seriousness, 
that  they  knew  him,  and  that  he  had  formed 
a  friendship  with  them.  He  named  them 
Home  and  Cline,  from  the  two  well-known 
surgeons  who  had  attended  him,  and  he  de- 
clared that  they  were  of  very  different  dispo- 
sitions ! 
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Secturcs. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES, 

Delivered  at  University  College  Hospital, 

By  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  F.R.S.  &c. 

[Taken  in  Short-Hand  by  our  own  Reporter,  and 
revised  by  the  Professor  himself.] 

Lecture  I. — May  8th,  1815. 

Five    Cases   of    Albuminuria    terminatitir/ 
fatalhf :  —  1.   With  double  pneumonia : 
2.    toith    delirium    tremens;     3.    with 
hcemorrhagic  apoplexy;    4.  with  double 
pneumonia  and  tubercles :  5.  toith  morbxs 
cordis — epidemic  prevalence  of  albumi- 
nuria— pathology    and    va-ied   effects — 
varieties  of  cacoplastic    deposit    in    the 
kidney  connected  with  albiimiwiria. 
In  lookin":  over  the  cases  which  have  oc- 
curred since  we  last  met.  I  find  the  notice 
of  seven  deaths,  five  of  which  were  cases  of 
albuminuria.     Some  of  them  presented  cir- 
cumstances of  much  interest  in  relation  to 
this  disease  ;  therefore  I   shall  briefly  notice 
them.      Albuminuria  was  common  to  all; 
but  there  was  considerable   diversity  in  the 
complications  with  which  it  was  combined. 
It  would  take  a  longer  time  than  the  space 
allotted  to  a  lecture  will  afford,  to  read  the 
cases  at  length  ;    but   I  have  set  down  the 
heads  of  them  in  order  to  refresh  my  recol- 
lection in  s]ieaking  of  them. 

I  will  mention  the  names  of  the  cases, 
and  briefly  allude  to  their  peculiarities  ; 
Charles  Crouch,  Joseph  Mayhew,  Matilda 
Martin,  Hannah  Gough,  Amelia  Acors.  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  urine  was  albumi- 
nous, and  the  kidneys  were  found  in  that 
peculiar  change  of  structure  which  com- 
monly coincides  with  it.  Three  of  these  pa- 
tients died  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  after 
their  admission,  so  that  we  saw  them  only 
in  extremis.  Charles  Crouch  died  of  pneu- 
monia, Joseph  Mayliew  of  delirium  tremens, 
and  Matilda  Martin  of  apoplexy,  and  they 
survived  so  short  a  time  after  admission  that 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  under 
treatment,  nor  to  have  i)resented  any  clinical 
history  which  we  could  satisfactorily  note. 
Hannah  Gough,  who  died  of  pneumonia 
supervening  on  phthisis,  together  with  albu- 
Ecinuria,  lived  only  a  few  days ;  but  Amelia 
Acors  was  longer  under  our  observation, 
and  on  a  former  occasion  I  made  her  case 
the  subject  of  a  lecture.  In  her  case  very 
extensive  organic  disease  of  the  heart  was 
recognised  in  complication  with  albuminuria, 
and  that  circumstance  led  me  to  form  an 
unfavourable  prognosis;  I  mentioned,  when 
speaking  of  her  before,  that  probably  ere 
long  the  disease  would  terminate  fatally. 


The  cases  of  Charles  Crouch  and  Hannah 
Gough  bore  some  resemblance  to  each  other  ; 
both  were  cases  of  albuminuria  ;  in  both  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  appears  to  have 
been  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  in  both  that  inflammation  was  on  both 
sides,  constituting  double  pneumonia — pneu- 
monia affecting  both  lungs. 

The  case  of  Crouch  presented  several  re- 
markable peculiarities  which  I  believe  are  to 
be  explained  only  in  connexion  with  the  dis- 
ease affecting  the  kidneys.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  young  man  of  very  intemperate 
habits.  He  was  in  a  brewer's  service,  and 
was  habituated  to  the  excessive  use  of  the 
beverage  to  which  he  had  free  access.  From 
some  circumstances  he  got  into  difficulty; 
his  usual  amount  of  beverage  was  stopjied, 
and  he  was  then  seized  with  some  kind  of 
delirium,  or  maniacal  affection,  which  he 
represented  to  have  quite  bewildered  him, 
and  given  him  a  tendency  to  run  headlong 
straightforward  as  fast  as  his  breath  would 
permit ;  and  his  ov.n  account  was,  that  he 
spent  several  days  running  or  walking  m 
great  haste,  and  taking  refuge  at  night  ia 
some  out-house,  without  sufficient  covering, 
and  with  very  little  nourishment.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  this  was  only 
his  own  account,  when  it  is  quite  certain  that 
his  mind  was  confused  ;  and  much  credit, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  attached  either  to  the 
amount  of  exertion  he  used,  or  the  number 
of  days  in  which  he  was  thus  affected. 

When  he  came  under  our  notice,  he 
presented  a  state  of  considerable  exhaustion, 
with  fever,  great  heat  of  skin,  shivering,  a 
very  rapid  but  feeble  pulse,  with  signs 
indicating  the  presence  of  pneumonia  af- 
fecting both  lungs.  I  do  not  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  symptoms,  because  wc  have 
not  time,  but  they  are  fully  described  in  the 
report  in  the  hosintal  book,  and  you  will  see 
that  we  had  not  the  opportunity  of  deter- 
mining the  state  of  the  urine,  because  at  that 
time  none  was  passed.  The  presence  of  the 
pneumonia  led  me  to  prescribe  bloodletting 
as  l^ir  as  it  could  be  borne  ;  this  was  only  to 
the  extent  of  twelve  ounces,  after  which  he 
became  extremely  faint :  a  kind  of  reactioa 
afterwards  took  place,  lie  became  furious  ia 
the  evening,  and  died  in  the  niglit  in  a  state 
of  great  exhaustion  after  violent  excitement 
and  delirium.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  chief  appearances  after  death. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  right  lung  was 
inflamed,  in  a  state  rapidly  advancing  towards 
hepatization,  and  the  left  lung  was  affected 
considerably  in  the  same  way.  There  were 
several  old  tuberculous  lesions  at  the  upper 
part  of  both  lungs,  and  at  the  apex  of 
the  left,  a  cavity  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut. 
There  were  htemorrhagic  spots  in  several 
parts  of  the  lungs,  shewing  not  only  inflam- 
matory engorgement,  but  extensive  extrava- 
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sation  of  the  blood  from  the  vessels.  The 
kidneys  were  found  diseased,  being  affected 
■with  one  of  the  forms  of  granular  degenera- 
tion. We  found  enough  urine  in  the  blad- 
der to  enable  us  to  detect  albumen,  and  that, 
taken  together  with  the  condition  of  the 
kidneys,  left  no  doubt  that  this  man  had  been 
the  subject  of  disease  previously,  and  that 
pneumonia  had  supervened ;  probably  ex- 
cited by  the  excessive  exertion  and  exposure 
to  cold  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  in 
the  circumstances  just  alluded  to.  j 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Joseph  Mayhew, 
•who  was  brought  in  with  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  delirium  tremens.  He  also,  it  ap- 
pears, had  been  an  habitual  drunkard  from 
his  youth,  indulging  very  freely  in  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  and  from  his  wife's  account,  who 
applied  to  me  for  a  letter  of  admission,  I 
learnt  that  he  was  scarcely  ever  sober. 
When  I  made  inquiries  on  the  matter  she 
shook  her  head,  and  therefore  the  account 
given  in  the  book  as  derived  from  his  own 
statement,  and  which  is  more  moderate, 
cannot  be  so  fully  trusted.  I  understood 
from  the  gentleman  that  attended  him  before 
I  saw  him  that  he  had  had  several  attacks  of 
delirium  tremens  before,  but  his  inveterate 
habits  of  intoxication  had  not  been  cured ; 
consequently  the  disease  recurred.  When 
he  was  brought  into  the  house  there  was 
nothing  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  this  was  more  than  an  aggra- 
vated form  of  delirium  tremens.  I  do  not 
enter  into  the  details  of  that  disease,  as  I 
"have  not  time  to  do  so,  but  it  exhibited  all 
the  bodily  and  mental  phenomena  which  are 
fully  and  accurately  described  in  the  report- 
book,  and  which  correspond  very  exactly 
■with  the  usual  description  of  delirium  tre- 
mens. In  the  symptoms  there  given,  you 
■will  see  a  sufficient  distinction  between  this 
disease,  and  affections  which  in  other  re- 
jjpects  approximate  to  it  in  character, 
namely,  jjhrenitis  and  typhoid  fever.  The 
only  exception  to  that  remark  which  I  would 
make,  is,  that  in  the  violence  of  the  fits  of 
delirium  the  patient  was  more  uncontrollable 
than  is  usual.  We  commonly  find  that  in 
delirium  tremens  there  is  a  disposition  to 
get  up,  to  go  about  some  urgent  imjiortant 
business  in  a  great  hurry,  agitation  of  inan- 
ner,  and  so  on  ;  but  there  is  enough  reason 
left  to  render  the  individual  tractable ;  he 
offers  little  or  no  resistance  to  any  entreaty 
or  coercion  that  may  be  addressed  to  or  put 
upon  him.  It  was  not  so  here  ;  he  resisted 
violently,  and  it  was  necessary  to  put  on  him 
a  straight-jacket  on  the  night  he  was  brought 
in  ;  he  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  ex- 
citement, and  so  exhausted  by  it,  that  he 
could  not  swallow,  and  died  shortly  after.  I 
have  heard  a  practitioner  of  great  experience 
remark,  that  he  never  knew  a  case  of  deli- 
xium  tremens  in  which  a  straight -jacket  was 


required,  and  the  patient  recovered.  I  can- 
not say  that  that  exactly  accoj'ds  with  my 
own  observation  ;  you  will  find  cases  in  the 
jiractice  of  this  hospital  where  the  reverse 
took  place.  But  1  believe  that  it  shows 
something  more  than  delirium  tremens,  than 
the  mere  morbid  excitement  occurring  from 
the  influence  of  liquor,  and  which  is  lower 
than  maniacal  or  ])hrenitic  excitement.  la 
this  case  tliere  was  something  which  indi- 
cated more  than  delirium  tremens.  After 
death  we  found  the  cause,  but  before  death 
■(ve  could  only  speculate  about  it. 

With  regard  to  treatment — when  I  saw 
him,  there  was  not  that  extreme  state  of  ex- 
haustion or  excitement  which  warranted  the 
use  of  any  very  active  measures  cither  of  a 
quieting  or  of  a  stimulating  and  su]iporting 
kind ;  and  we  must  ascribe  the  death  in 
some  measure,  I  believe,  to  the  violence  of 
the  excitement  under  the  coercion  that  was 
used — not  that  the  coercion  was  not  neces- 
sary— it  was  so  fully,  but  the  strength  of  his 
body,  and  his  vital  powers,  were  unable  to 
sui  vive  tlie  violence  of  his  efforts  against  it. 

On  examination  after  death  the  brain  was 
found  in  a  disordered  state,  but  one  not  at 
all  characteristic  of  inflammatory  action — 
there  was  rather  a  deficiency  than  otherwise 
of  the  red  points  usually  seen.  W' hen  we 
exposed  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the 
brain,  some  vessels  were  found  congested, 
but  none  of  them  exhibited  that  fine  vascu- 
larity which  denotes  inflammation.  There 
was  a  large  quantity  of  serum  throughout 
the  brain ;  on  the  surface  there  were  about 
three  ounces,  and  in  the  ventricles  nearly 
the  same  quantity.  What  was  very  re- 
markable was  the  peculiarly  humid  state  of 
the  whole  brain.  It  was  also  softer  than 
usual  ;  not  that  softening  commonly  called 
ramollissemeni,  arising  from  local  causes,  but 
the  v.hole  cerebrid  mass  was  in  a  generally 
softened  state.  As  tliere  v.as  this  increased 
quantity  of  liquid  within  the  cavity  of  the 
skull,  and  the  brain  was  soft,  it  would  at 
once  suggest  to  us  that  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance must  have  been  diminished  in  <juan- 
tity  ;  that  the  serum  was  there  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  cerebral  texture.  On  extend- 
ing our  observations  to  the  s])inal  cord, 
where  it  goes  through  the  foramen  magnum, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  u])per  part  of  the 
cord  did  not  above  half  fill  it ;  so  great  was 
the  space,  that  I  could  introduce  my  finger 
down  the  vertebral  canal,  so  small  appeared 
to  be  the  medullary  sul)stance  in  pro|)()rtion 
to  the  canal  in  which  it  lay.  This  ])()ints 
out  the  atro])hicd  state  of  the  brain  ;  and 
there  was  a  plienonienon  which  I  sliould. 
have  mentioned  in  the  liistory,  which  cor- 
responds with  this  condition  of  the  brain, 
and  may  be  in  some  degree  explained  by  it, 
namely,  a  remarkable  defect  of  the  sensi- 
bility of  this  patient's  body.     Tlicre  was  a 
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certain  degree  of  injury  to  the  sensorial  facul- 
ties ;  he  could,  however,  answer  questions 
and  discern  objects  around  him,  but  when 
he  was  tested  as  to  the  setisibility  of  the 
limbs  and  body,  it  was  found  that  he  could 
scarcely  feel  at  all.  You  had  to  jiinch  him 
very  hard  before  he  manifested  any  indication 
of  feeling,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  whether  he  did  feel  at  all ;  I  believe 
that  he  did  feel,  but  only  in  an  obscure  way. 
Yet  there  was  no  paralysis  of  motion  ;  he 
could  move  his  limbs  with  sufficient  activity. 
That  tlie  power  of  motion  was  not  materially 
impaired  is  likewise  to  be  proved  |by  tlie 
fact  that  one  kind  •  of.  excitability  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  impaired.  Although 
he  couU  hear  pi?ichinff  ^without  a  murmur, 
yet  on  tickling  the  soles  of  his  feet  he 
declared  that  he  felt  it,  and  it  excited  the 
movement  of  his  legs,  as  if  he  felt  it  very 
intensely.  One  cannot  say  how  much  was 
owing  to  voluntary  power,  or  how  much  to 
the  reflex  motory  action,  because  he  was 
conscious  of  some  sensation  ;  and  it  is  only 
where  sensation  is  abolished,  and  the  tickling 
excites  the  reflex  motion,  that  we  judge  tliat 
it  depends  on  tliat  function  alone.  We  may, 
as  I  have  said,  account  for  the  absence  of 
sensibility  from  the  very  atrophied  state  of 
the  brain,  and  upper  part  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  case  throws  much 
light  on  the  state  of  the  brain  in  delirium 
tremens;  but  it  corresponds  very  much  with 
'the  notions  I  have  entertained  on  that  dis- 
ease, namely,  that  it  depends  on  an  undue 
excitement  of  the  nervous  function,  and  the 
sensorial  function  particularly  ;  but  without 
permanently  increased  vascular  action,  or 
•anything  approaching  to  inflammation.  In 
some  cases  the  excitement  may  lead  to  in- 
ilammation ;  it  may  be  complicated  with 
inflammation,  but  it  is  not  essentially  so. 
This  excitement,  if  carried  on  long,  leads  to 
■■exhaustion,  not  only  of  function,  but  of 
structure  also  :  we  may  illustrate  this  by  the 
analogy  of  muscle.  It  is  well  known  that 
continued  exercise  in  a  muscle,  if  it  be 
alternated  with  rest,  leads  to  an  enlargement, 
an  increase  of  function,  increased  strength, 
increased  structure,  growth  and  develop- 
ment. But  if  it  be  not  alternated  with  rest, 
that  increased  exertion  leads  to  atrophy.  So, 
I  believe,  it  is  with  reganl  to  cerebral  excite- 
ment :  if  excitement  of  the  brain  is  con- 
tinued so  long,  so  intensely,  as  to  supersede 
the  alternation  of  natural  rest,  then  it  leads 
to  exhaustion  of  the  function,  and  ultimately 
to  wasting  of  the  structure.  In  this  instance 
we  had  a  proof  of  both  results.  On  ex- 
amining the  kidneys  there  was  granular  de- 
generation, and  a  little  urine  in  the  blood, 
enough  to  exihbit  the  appearance  of  albumen. 
I  shall  revert  to  this,  and  other  points  of  this 
case,  by  and  by. 


The  next  case  that  I  have  on  the  list  is 

that,  of  ■  Matilda  Martin,  which  happened 
within  the  last  month.  It  was  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  was  brought  in,  in  a  dying 
state,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  She  had  beea 
ailing  for  a  couple  of  years  past,  having  beea 
plethoric  and  robust  before,  but  she  had  not 
had  illness  enough  to  prevent  her  following 
her  usual  occupation.  She  had  risen  that 
morning,  was  about  to  light  the  fire,  and 
was  seized  with  giddiness  ;  that  giddiness  in- 
creased, and  led  to  apoplexy.  I  must  refer 
to  the  report  for  a  graphic  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  occurred.  The  insensi- 
bility became  complete,  but  the  loss  of 
power  obviously  extended  more  on  the  left 
side  than  on  the  right.  The  case  was  one 
of  the  thundering  kind  of  apoplexy,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  from  the  description 
of  the  symptoms,  (for  I  did  not  see  her 
before  death)  that  it  was  a  case  of  hsemorr- 
hagic  apoplexy. 

On  opening  the  skull  there  was  found 
hfemorrhage  to  an  enormous  amount,  break- 
ing, and  forming  a  very  large  clot  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  right  ventricle,  and  reaching  into  and 
quite  filling  both  lateral  ventricles ;  the 
septum  lucidum  was  completely  brokea 
down,  and  the  large  clot  communicated 
through  the  fourth  ventricle  even  to  the  base 
of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  central  portion  of  the  brain 
seemed  to  be  occupied  by  this  enormous 
clot  of  blood,  which  was  so  much  matter 
added  to  the  encephalon :  hence  the  braia 
seemed  too  large  for  the  skull,  and  projected 
a  great  deal  when  the  cranium  was  removed. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  blood  also  in  the 
vessels  of  the  dura  mater.  The  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain  generally  were  remarka- 
bly  thin. 

This  you  would  say  was  a  mere  case  of 
apoplexy  ;  and  without  further  examination 
one  might  have  supposed  that  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  albuminuria.  This  brings  me  to 
notice  what  I  have  frequently  mentioned  to 
you,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  brought  in 
with  this  thundering  apoplexy,  where  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  is  eflVisedon  the  brain,  the 
affection  is  connected  with  granular  degene- 
ration of  the  kidneys ;  so,  in  this  case,  we 
find  "  the  left  kidney  was  very  small  and 
atrophied,  and  weighed  only  two  ounces. 
The  capsule  was  strongly  adherent  to  the 
texture,  and  on  being  torn  ofi"  drew  many- 
grains  of  cortical  texture  with  it,  interspersed 
with  larger  masses  of  opaque  deposit.  There 
was  much  fat  in  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of 
the  kidney,  and  its  cortical  substance  was 
very  much  reduced." 

Observe  this  -..the  kidneys  were  reduced  in 
size,  the  weight  of  the  left  kidney  being  only- 
two  ounces,  less  than  half  the  usual  weight; 
and  a  large  portion  of  this  consisted  of  the 
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tat  in  its  pelvis  and  calices,  and  of  the  in- 
ferstitial  deposit  in  the  cortical  substance  ; 
showing  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
proper  secreting  texture  of  the  kidney  was 
left.  "  The  right  kidney  was  larger  than 
■usual,  weighing  7  oz.  6  drachms.  Its  cap- 
sule did  not  adhere  ;  but  the  organ  was  much 
congested  and  coarse  in  texture,  particularly 
at  its  lower  part,  and  is  mottled  with  a 
whitish  deposit  of  soft  consistence."  These 
are  the  appearances  of  an  early  state  of 
granular  deposit  and  degeneration  ;  that  is 
to  say,  besides  the  congestion  and  coarse  ap- 
pearance of  the  elementary  textures,  there 
■were  spots  of  additional  albuminous  matter 
■which  could  be  easily  detached  by  the  point 
of  the  knife,  and  on  examination  we  found  it 
to  be  an  interstitial  deposit,  and  not  part  of 
the  natural  structure. 

After  this  we  anxiously  inquired  what 
was  the  state  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder  ;  a 
sufficiency  ■was  found,  and  being  tested  by 
heat  and  nitric  acid,  it  yielded  a  very  copious 
precipitate  of  albumen. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  such  cases  of 
granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney  keep 
on  stealthily  gaining  ground,  not  producing 
prominent  disease  ;  only  impairing  some- 
■what  the  general  health ;  and  the  patient 
may  complain  of  various  and  wandering 
pains  and  aches  of  an  anomalous  character, 
with  outward  marks  of  deterioration  of 
health,  such  as  loss  of  colour,  flesh,  and 
strength,  a  strong  depression  of  spirits,  but 
yet  not  complaining  of  any  one  determinate 
disease.  Persons  may  go  on  in  this  way  for 
a  long  time,  until  suddenly  seized  with 
something  more  serious  supervening  upon  it, 
as  was  the  case  in  another  instance  to  which 
I  have  alluded  ;  and  liaemorrhagic  apo])lexy 
is  one  of  the  common  modes  iu  which  this 
disease  may  terminate. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Hannah  Gough, 
who  in  the  first  instance  exhibited  symjjtoms 
of  phthisis.  Her  history  was  that  of  long 
standing  cough,  gradual  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  breath  becoming  shorter,  falling 
away  in  flesh,  colour,  and  in  health  generally, 
for  some  time  previously,  —  symj)toms  of 
pulmonic  disease,  but  of  a  chronic  character. 
•She  was,  however,  seized  with  acute  symp- 
toms, and  was  hrought  to  the  hospital, 
while  labouring  under  them :  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  referring  the  inflammation, 
though  affecting  the  bronchial  tribes  to 
some  degree,  to  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 
We  found  that  there  was  dulness  on  i)ercus- 
e'lim  in  the  lower  part  of  both  lungs,  chiefly 
in  the  right,  with  cre|)itatinn  throughout  the 
substance  of  the  lungs.  That  rapidly  went 
oil  to  produce  the  sii;iis  of  consolidation,  the 
tubular  sounds  being  very  loud.  At  the 
commencement  of  neeing  her,  before  the 
disease  had  invaded  the  whole  lung,  1  formed 
my  diagaosis  as  to  tlic  partial  consolidation 


of  the  ujiper  part  of  the  lung,  from  the  cir- 
cumscribed dulness  and  from  the  peculiar 
whiffing  nature  of  the  respiration  which  I 
found  there.  I  cannot  dwell  upon  the 
symptoms,  but  besides  the  usual  sign  of 
difficulting  of  breathing  connected  with  the 
lungs,  and  the  loss  of  flesh  and  strength 
from  the  previously  existing  tubercles,  her 
head  was  a  good  deal  affected ;  it  was  in  a 
confused  stupid  state,  not  amounting  to 
coma,  but  she  was  incoherent,  and  showed  a 
degree  of  imbecility,  a  want  of  power  of 
mind,  which  indicated  something  more  than 
an  affection  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Her 
urine  was  found  to  be  albuminous,  and  it 
was  so  until  the  time  of  her  death. 

On  examining  the  body  the  lesions  were 
found  exactly  as  anticipated ;  there  were 
signs  of  chronic  consolidation  at  the  upper 
part  of  both  lungs,  and  that  consolidation 
was  obviously  in  a  comparatively  quiescent 
state.  It  was  a  dark  tough  consolidation, 
exhibiting  very  little  ajipearance  of  yellow 
tubercle,  and  none  of  softening.  The  lung 
in  these  parts  was  much  shrunk,  and  must 
have  long  afforded  very  considerable  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  both  blood  and 
air.  The  Ijwer  part  of  both  lungs  was  ex- 
tensively inflamed,  but  the  right  lung  most 
so.  There  was  the  slightest  trace  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph  on  the  surface  of  both  lungs; 
enough  to  show  that  the  inflammatory  aft'ec- 
tion  had  extended  to  the  pleura. 

The  account  given  of  the  post-mortem 
examination  is  so  succinct,  that  I  shall  save 
time  by  reading  it.  "  There  were  adhesions 
at  the  apex  of  the  left  lung,  and  in  the 
same  part  were  some  large  clusters  of  grey 
tough  consolidations ;  and  some  small 
masses  of  the  same  kind  near  the  root  of 
the  lung.  The  low-er  half  of  this  lung  was 
in  an  engorged  and  softened  state,  between 
engorgement  and  hepatization  ;  almost  sink- 
ing in  water.  At  the  apex  of  the  right  lung 
was  old  consolidation  with  puckering,  and 
something  like  the  remains  of  a  cavity.  A 
little  yellow  tuberculous  matter  could  be 
detected  there  ;  but  the  chief  mass  is  com- 
posed of  a  kind  of  dwindled  grey  tuber- 
cle, as  if  partially  absorbed.  The  two  lower 
thirds  of  the  lung  ■were  in  a  state  of  soft 
he])atization,  when  squeezed  exuding  a  red 
jelly-li!ve  matter,  and  sinking  in  water.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  consolid<\tions  at  the  apex 
of  the  lungs,  portions  of  the  tissue  were 
emphysematous. 

"  Some  opaque  jiatches  on  the  outside  of 
the  heart ;  no  other  disease.     Weight  8^  OZ. 

"  Patches  of  opacjue  contractile  dejjosit 
on  both  surfaces  ol  the  liver,  and  some  ap- 
jjcarance  of  interstitial  de])osit.  Weight 
21b.  12  oz. 

"  Kidneys  rough  and  granular  on  surface  ; 
cajisule  draws  up  many  grains;  texture 
coarse,  and  of  a  dirty  brick  colour.    Weight 
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of  each  kidney  about  five  ounces."  They 
■were  larger  than  usual,  but  not  softer.  This 
■was  another  case  of  granular  degeneration. 

The  last  case  to  be  noticed  is  that  of 
Amelia  Acors,  respecting  which  I  have  for- 
merly made  some  remarks,  and  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  it.  It  was  one  of  morbus  cor- 
dis, with  albumen  in  the  urine  at  the 
time  of  her  admission  into  the  hospital ;  and 
the  albuminuria  was  a  symptom  which  led 
me  to  form  an  unfavourable  prognosis  with 
regard  to  the  issue  of  the  case.  All  cases  of 
morbus  cordis  to  the  extent  in  which  it  oc- 
curred in  this  patient  are  dangerous  ;  but 
not  so  much  so  as  is  comnaonly  supposed. 
Morbus  cordis  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  instances  becomes  complicated  with  other 
affections ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  singly  it 
does  not  destroy  the  patient,  though  it  may 
do  so  in  extreme  cases.  It  may,  as  a  chronic 
disease,  attain  an  enormous  amount  without 
destroying  hfe,  and  indeed  the  tendency  to 
produce  that  result  is  usually  proportioned 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  interferes  with  the 
function  and  structure  of  other  organs,  more 
particularly  of  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the 
kidneys,  and  the  latter  most  of  all.  Now 
this  fact  is  the  more  important,  because  it 
shows  that  by  removing  or  preventing  these 
complications,  we  may  avert  the  fatal  ter- 
mination for  a  considerable  time.  The 
■ultimate  result  of  heart-disease,  where  it 
increases  very  much,  is  to  induce  albuminu- 
ria. At  first  the  albuminuria  is  a  mere 
temporary  or  functional  state,  aad  it  may 
be  said  to  be  induced  by  a  great  amount  of 
congestion  during  the  severe  embarrassment 
of  the  circulation,  caused  by  a  transient  ag- 
gravation of  the  heart  disease,  and  this  may 
be  carried  off  under  proper  treatment.  It 
is  where  the  urine  becomes  permanently  and 
increasingly  albuminous,  and  wherewith  the 
presence  of  albumen  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
the  natural  constituents  of  the  urine,  so 
that  the  excretory  function  of  the  gland  is 
reduced,  that  the  approach  of  the  fatal 
term  ination  of  the  heart  disease  is  announced . 
It  was  from  the  fact  that  the  urine  was 
albuminous,  and  remained  constantly  so, 
that  I  formed  aa  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  case.  Although  the  heart  disease  was 
less  in  amount  tlian  in  some  other  cases 
■which  we  have  seen  here,  and  which  have 
gone  out  of  the  hospital  relieved  for  a  time, 
yet,  having  this  complication,  we  had  no  hope 
that  she  would  be  m.aterially  relieved ;  and 
the  result  justified  this  prognosis. 

On  the  post-mortem  examination  there 
■were  found  very  various  lesions  just  as  had 
been  anticipated,  and  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  them  has  been  drawn  up  by  ]Mr. 
Henry.  I  refer  you  to  it  as  an  excellent 
specii.en  of  this  kind  of  description,  both 
in  its  succinctness  and  in  its  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression.    It   scarcely  requires  any  altera- 


tion on  my  part ;  but  I  have  not  time  to 
read  it  all. 

"  The  pericandium  was  very  firmly  adhe- 
rent to  the  heart  at  every  part,  and  to  a 
large  surface  of  the  front  walls  of  the  chest. 
The  lungs  were  pushed  aside  by  the  enlarged 
heart.  The  liver  descended  very  nearly  to 
the  umbilicus. 

"  The  right  lung  presented  some  opaque 
i  false  membrane  on  the  lower  and  middle 
!  lobes.  It  was  moderately  congested,  but 
■  crepitant  throughout,  and  felt  of  firmer 
texture  than  usual  (hypertrophy).  A  well- 
defined  apoplectic  clot  at  the  lateral  portion 
of  the  lower  lobe.  Weight  13^  oz.  Left 
lung  small,  weighing  9;^  oz.  Lower  lobe 
only  moderately  congested.  An  apoplectic 
clot  in  the  lower  part,  firm,  and  very  dark  in 
colour,  mottled  with  patches  of  paler  opaque 
matter. 

"  Aortic  valves  were  found  to  resist  pas- 
sage of  a  strong  current  of  water  ;  they 
were  small,  but  the  calibre  of  the  aorta  also 
was  small  ;  some  small  vegetations  attached 
to  the  corpora  arantii,  and  adjoining  free 
margin  of  the  valves.  Both  laminae  of 
mitral  valve  considerably  thickened  and 
shortened,  especially  the  posterior  lamina, 
which  was  puckered  into  a  mere  ridge  on 
the  auriculo-ventricular  ring-  The  tendi- 
nous cords  were  also  shortened;  and  some 
of  them  were  adherent.  The  valves  on  the 
right  side  were  healthy."  The  heart  was 
itself  very  much  enlarged,  weighing  sixteen 
ounces  and  a  half.  That  is  a  large  heart ; 
not  so  large,  however,  as  we  often  find  this 
organ ;  but  then  there  were  two  circum- 
stances which  aggravated  this  case — the 
albuminuria,  and  the  close  adhesion  of  the 
pericardium  to  the  heart.  The  latter  cir- 
cumstance tends  not  only  to  aggravate  the 
symptoms  of  heart  disease,  and  embarrjiss 
the  circulation,  but  also  to  increase  the  phy- 
sical signs,  by  keeping  the  heart  in  closer 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest.  There 
was  always  very  strong  and  extended  pulsa- 
tion ;  the  whole  front  of  the  heart  adhering 
to  the  pericardium  and  the  pericardium  to 
the  ribs,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
lung. 

The  kidneys  presented  an  interesting  state, 
and  I  believe  that  their  disease  was  con- 
secutive to  disease  of  the  heart.  i\Iany  of 
you  know  my  arguments  on  that  head. 

"  The  right  kidney  was  mottled,  but  not  in 
a  high  degree.  The  capsule  raised  granules 
only  in  parts.  Cortical  substance  paler 
than  usual.  Weight  4f  oz. 

"  The  left  kidney  was  remarkably  firm  in 
texture,  and  the  cortical  substance  was 
paler  than  that  of  the  right,  weight  4-J  oz. 
Both  kidneys  exhibited  the  appearance  of 
cacoplastic  deposit,  and  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  congestion. 

The   liver   also  was  much  congested ;  it 
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TTHS  of  a  dark  red  colour  ;  and  on  cutting 
into  it  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein  were 
so  large  that  many  of  them  admitted  the 
tip  of  mj'  linger  and  were  full  of  blood. 
There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  pale 
deposit  in  the  liver,  mottling  its  structure, 
and  this  was  observed  to  be  accumulated 
especially  around  the  pnrtal  veins.  Some 
parts  of  the  pale  substance  were  stained 
with  bile,  and  these  masses  were  inter- 
spersed with  portions  of  the  ordinary  tex- 
ture of  the  liver.  "  This  organ  weighed  two 
■jiounds,  two  ounces  and  a  half,  and  when 
closely  examined,  presented  numberless 
orange-coloured  points,  smaller  than  the 
acini,  but  still  resembling  them  in  form. 
Between  and  around  these  the  tissue  was  of 
a  fawn  colour,  and  less  opacpie.  Under  the 
microscope  the  fawn-coloured  deposit  was 
found  to  be  composed  of  numerous  nucleated 
ceils.  The  smaller  central  points  contained 
much  fewer  cells,  and  more  filamentous 
tissue." 

This  is  one  of  the  modifications  of  caco- 
plastic  deposit  occurring  in  the  liver  ;  it  is 
the  same  as  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
kidneys,  but  exhibits  some  '  peculiarities 
connected  with  the  difference  in  the  natural 
etructure  of  the  two  organs,"  the  matter  se- 
creted from  the  bile  giving  it  a  peculiar  tinge 
in  the  liver,  and  there  is  often  a  predomi- 
nance of  fatty  matter  giving  it  an  opaque 
appearance.  '•       ■ 

Now  it  cannot  but  strike  us  as  very  re- 
markable that  we  should  have  so  many  of 
these  cases  occurring  nearly  at  the  same 
time ;  and  I  may  mention  that,  in  addition 
to  these  fatal  cases,  we  have  also  bad  a 
iarger  number  than  usual  of  milder  cases  of 
albuminuria,  which  have  not  proved  fatal. 
Why  is  it  that  the.?e  cases  occur  so  much  in 
groups.'  It  must  be  from  some  general 
cause,  simultaneously  affecting  many  indi- 
viduals in  diftrent  situations  ;  and  we  have 
no  other  conclusion  to  come  to,  but  that  it 
Qri-.es  from  changes  in  the  weather,  that  are 
common  to  all  individuals  in  these  different 
situations.  We  know  as  a  matter  of.  fact 
that  sudtlen  changes  of  weather  are  peculiarly 
apt  to  develop  this  disease  either  in  the  first 
instance  as  a  new  affection,  or  to  aggravate 
it  where  it  had  existed  before — chronic  cases 
become  aggravated  into  acute  attacks. 
Hence  cases  of  albuminuria  are  met  v-fith 
very  commonly  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
9t  which  times  of  the  year  changes  of 
■weather  are  sudden  and  extreme.  At  the 
end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April 
tbis  year  the  changes  were  remarkable  ;  the 
heat  of  the  sun  was  considerable  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  the  wind  was  bleak,  and 
tlie  cold  most  intense.  To  this  cause  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  referring  the  prevalence  of 
this  and  some  other  diseases. 

J   might  point  out  a  chemical  mode  in 


which  sudden  changes  of  temperature  may 
develop  disease  of  the  kidneys,  more  par- 
ticularly inasmuch  as  the  kidneys  appear  to 
act  vicariously  with  the  skin  and  the  liver, 
in  the  process  of  the  purification  of  the 
blood.  But  we  have  not  time  to  dwell  oa 
this  dubious  point  of  pathology.  Changes 
of  temperature,  sudden  transitions  from  cold 
to  warm,  from  warm  to  cold,  operate  mainly 
by  affecting  the  general  circulation,  by 
causing  a  great  internal  congestion,  driving 
the  blood  from  the  surface,  and  thus  in  an 
undue  degree  taxing  weak  organs.  There 
are  a  number  of  facts  which  bear  on  this 
l)oint,  in  connexion  with  albuminuria  as  a 
temporary  disease,  or  a  permamcnt  affection 
arising  from  congestion  of  the  kidneys.  For 
some  of  these  I  must  refer  you  to  my  work 
on  the  Principles  of  Medicine,  in  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  congestion 
is  adequate  to  produce  albuminuria,  and 
ultimately  granular  or  cacoplastic  dt^genera- 
tion  of  the  kidney.  There  is  congestion  in 
the  first  instance,  and  impaired  jiowerin  the 
organs  as  the  result  of  that  congestion  ;  the 
congestion  continuing,  an  interstitial  deposit 
takes  jilace,  which  alters  the  structure  ;  and 
this  more  when  there  is  present  a  caco- 
plastic state  of  the  blood. 

Assuming  that  this  structural  condition  of 
the  kidney,  and  the  impaired  excretion 
arising  from  it,  are  present,  we  have  next  to 
inquire,  how  it  is  that  it  produces  such 
difl'erent  results  in  different  cases.  We 
have  in  one  instance,  together,  with  albu- 
minuria, and  as  it  would  seem  resulting  from 
it,  a  case  of  thundering  apo)ilexy.  In 
another  case  we  have  an  afi'ection  of  the 
head  producing  that  peculiar  delirium  which. 
was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Crouch,  leading 
him  to  go  by  a  headlong  impulse,  using 
violent  exertion,  and  then,  either  from  the 
violence  of  the  exertion,  or  from  the  cx- 
jjosure  to  which  he  was  subjected,  experienc- 
ing a  severe'  attack  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  In  the  case  of  Gough  there  was  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  without  such  vio- 
lence. In  another  case  there  was  delirium, 
tremens  and  albuminuria  aggravating  it ; 
and  in  the  last  ciise  it  occurred  as  a  sequel 
to  aggravated  disease  of  the  heart. 

In  order  to  account  for  this  we  must 
consider  the  co-operation  of  other  causes. 
In  the  case  of  Martin,  who  died  of  apoplexy, 
her  comjilaints  came  on  at  a  period  when 
she  had  much  trouble  of  mind.  There  is 
nothing  stated  about  her  habits,  but  most 
))robably  they  were  intemperate ;  and  if  so, 
that  would  be  an  additional  cause.  But 
mental  trouble  caused  her  head  to  suffer, 
and  that  may  have  been  the  reason  why, 
when  there  was  disease  of  the  kidney  gradu- 
ally advancing  and  injuring  various  func- 
tions, the  head  should  especially  sufl'er.  One 
of  tho  results  of  imperfect  excretion  of  urine 
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is  to  impair  the  nutritive  function  ;  this 
patient  had  lately  lost  flesh  and  strength, 
and  although  she  had  no  distinct  ailment 
sufficient  to  lay  her  uj),  yet,  on  examining 
the  body,  ■we  found  various  proofs  of  a  low 
state  of  nutrition  :  that  in  tiie  brain  the  ves- 
sels were  remarkably  thin,  and  this  possibly 
was  connected  with  the  rupture  and  hajmor- 
rhages  which  had  occurred.  As  there  were 
symptoms  of  affection  of  the  head  before  the 
attack,  it  is  very  possible  that  some  conges- 
tion pre-existed  ;  there  may  even  have  been 
some  softening  of  th2  substance  of  the  brain 
besides.  In  most  cases  that  I  have  seen, 
where  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney 
has  been  followed  by  hjEmorrhagicaj)oplexy, 
the  coats  of  the  arteries  have  been  atheroma- 
tous, that  degeneration  of  structure  wliicii  is 
something  like  opaque  tubercle  in  character  ; 
but  there  was  no  such  deposit  in  the  present 
instance. 

In  the  case  of  Crouch  it  might  become  a 
question,  what  led  the  symptoms  to  take  the 
peculiar  turn  they  did  ?  Supposing  his  ac- 
count at  all  correct,  the  violent  exertions 
■which  he  used,  under  the  influence  of  deli- 
rium, and  the  exposure  to  cold  in  an  out- 
house, might  be  a  sufficient  cause.  But,  be- 
sides the  recent  inflammation,  there  was  an 
appearance  of  grey  tubercles  in  both  lungs, 
and  a  cavity  in  eacii  lung.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  begging  your  attention  to  that 
fact.  Here  was  a  stout,  athletic  young  man, 
whose  appearance  did  not  indicate  any  symp- 
toms of  phthisis,  yet  there  were  several  tu- 
bercles, and  even  a  small  cavity  in  his  lungs  ; 
and,  althoughthesemaynothavebeen  directlv 
concerned  in  his  death,  yet  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  tended  to  promote  the  production 
of  pneumonia,  which  proved  fatal  to  him. 

On  the  case  of  Mayhew  I  need  not  dv.ell. 
One  sees  why  his  brain  particularly  suf- 
fered ;  and  why  he — having  bpen  dosing 
himself  perpetually  with  alcoholic  poison — 
should  have  been  brought  under  tlie  influ- 
ence of  delirium  tremens.  But  we  can  see 
in  the  additional  disease — the  granular  de- 
generation of  the  kidneys,  a  reason  why  the 
cerebral  excitement  causing  delirium  tremens 
should  have  been  of  a  more  aggravated  cha- 
racter— why  he  was  unable  to  rally  from  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  attack, 
and  the  want  of  strength  to  throw  off"  the 
products  of  disease.  I  think  we  may  say 
that  he  perished  from  the  violence  of  two 
kinds  of  poison — the  alcoholic,  and  the  ex- 
crementitious.  Other  interesting  facts 
might  be  dwelt  upon  here  ;  but  time  will  not 
allow. 

Lastly,  the  case  of  Amelia  Acors  needs 
little  further  remark.  There  was  good  rea- 
son to  believe,  seeing  that  the  affection  of 
the  kidney  was  not  far  advanced,  and  had 
not  attained  anything  like  the  same  height 
as   the   disease   of  the   heart,    that   it  was 


secondary,  that  it  followed  the  obstructive- 
disease  of  the  heart ;  that  in  proportion  as^ 
the  disease  of  the  heart  became  aggravated, 
the  structures  as  well  as  the  functions  became 
aff'ected  ;  and  hence  occurred  the  dropsy  of 
which  she  suffered  to  so  great  a  degree,  and 
which  continued  to  increase  until  acupunc- 
ture was  used  a  fortniglit  before  her  death. 

There  are  a  few  remarkable  varieties  of 
granular  degeneration  to  be  met  with  in  this- 
little  batch  of  cases,  though  in  all  of  them 
the  kidneys  were  diseased,  in  all  of  them, 
the  urine  was  albuminous,  and  did  not  pre- 
sent its  proper  urinous  character  ;  it  was 
below  the  healthy  specific  gravity  or  deficient 
in  quantity.  The  presence  of  albumen  io.- 
dicated  not  merely  the  presence  of  foreign 
matter  which  ought  not  to  be  there,  but  the 
absence  of  the  proper  matter  of  urine  which 
ought  to  have  been  there.  Upon  looking 
over  the  cases  recorded  in  these  books  you 
will  find  other  varieties,  and  if  we  were  to 
split  them  up  into  several  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, the  diff'erent  cases  of  granular  and 
cacoplastic  degeneration,  in  conformity  vFith 
each  of  these  varieties,  we  should  find  the 
divisions  endless.  But  in  all  these  matters 
I  wish  you  to  take  hold  of  the  first  princi- 
ple, the  key  which  v.-ill  unlock  theni  all,  and 
not  be  too  confusedly  occupied  by  details. 
The  matter  eff"used  in  each  of  these  cases 
diff"ers.  There  is  deposit  of  a  more  or  less 
plastic  kind  ;  and  it  varies  also  in  quantity. 
In  one  instance  it  may  be  more  plastic  and 
abundant,  and  the  result  of  that  is  hyper- 
trophy, enlai-gement,  letding  to  a  considera- 
ble increase  of  density  in  the  structure  of 
the  kidney ;  and  I  have  met  with  several 
cases  of  that  kind.  In  other  instances  it  is 
less  plastic.  V.  hen  first  thrown  out  it  is 
soft,  causing  an  enlargement  of  the  natural 
cortical  structure,  a  softening  of  its  sub- 
stance, a  coarseness  in  its  texture  which  is 
very  remarkable;  but  as  time  goes  on,  and 
the  disease  becomes  chronic,  it  takes  dif- 
ferent turns  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  plama.  In  common  cases  it  becomes 
granular,  and  we  see  the  surface  of  the 
kidney  is  rendered  rough  from  the  irregular 
contraction  of  the  deposit.  In  other  in- 
stances it  is  thrown  out  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  appears  mottled,  yet  it  does 
not  become  granular.  We  had  an  instance 
of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  Mayhew.  His 
kidneys  presented  cacoplastic  uegeneration^ 
not  granular  on  the  surface  as  it  was  in 
the  other  cases.  This,  I  believe,  is  connected 
with  the  fact  that  there  is  mere  fatty  matter 
in  this  kind  of  cacoplastic  deposit.  Dr. 
Quain  examined  some  of  the  matter  found 
in  the  cortical  portion  of  Mayhew's  kidneys, 
and  it  presented  an  unusual  quantity  of 
opaque  globules,  which  are  in  fact  fatty  glo- 
bules, and  demonstrate  that  the  cacoplastic 
deposit    was   here    more    fatty  than  usuail 
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I  believe  that  when  this  deposit  abounds  in 
fat  it  is  capable  of  retaining  a  comparatively 
iincontracted  smooth  state  ;  in  other  cases, 
where  deficient  in  fat,  it  leads  to  contraction, 
and  to  induce  atrophy  in  the  contiguous 
parts. 

In  several  instances  you  will  observe  that 
the  liver  exhibited  the  same  change,  though 
in  a  much  less  degree,  as  the  kidneys  ;  but 
still  enou^li  to  identify  the  two.  In  May- 
hew  the  liver  was  much  diseased,  and  had 
that  opaque,  muddy,  greasy  kind  of  caco- 
plastic  deposit  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. 
The  sauie  thing  was  observed  in  some  de- 
gree in  Crouch. 

But,  besides  in  the  kidneys  and  liver,  we 
find  other  proofs  of  the  caco  plastic  condi- 
tion of  the  system.  In  three  out  of  the  five 
cases  there  were  several  tubercles  in  the 
lungs.  In  Gough  they  were  old,  of  a  very 
dark  colour,  and  were  apparently  shrunk 
away  as  if  some  portion  of  the  tuberculous 
matter  had  been  removed  by  absorption,  or 
otherwise  diminished  by  shrinking.  In 
Acors  there  were  also  tubercles,  less  in  ex- 
tent, but  the  tuberculous  character  of  them 
was  more  obvious  than  in  the  last  case, 
from  the  fact  of  there  being  some  yellow 
tuberculous  matter,  and  there  being  a  cavity 
present  in  one  portion  of  the  tuberculous 
mass.  In  Martin,  of  whom  we  had  no  his- 
tory of  her  having  had  pulmonary  symp- 
toms, there  were  found  tuberculous  consoli- 
dations at  the  apex  of  one  or  both  lungs. 
There  are  other  j)r:  ofs  of  tliis  cacoplastic 
condition  wliich  commonly,  or  I  may  say 
universally,  is  associated  with  granular  de- 
generation of  the  kidney,  in  the  soft  and 
atrophied  state  of  the  brain  and  sj)inal  cord, 
in  the  case  of  Mayhew.  No  doubt  the 
exhausting  influence  of  the  continued  excite- 
ment of  a  stimulant  tended  in  some  measure 
to  produce  that,  but  we  must  regard  as  a 
coincident  cause  the  influence  of  the  granular 
degeneration  of  the  kidney  leaving  excremen- 
titious  matter,  which  would  impair  the  nutri- 
tive quality  of  the  blrod.  In  the  case  of  Mar- 
tin we  had  the  same  proof  of  this  condition 
in  the  thinness  of  tlic  vessels,  and  their 
softened  state,  which  must  have  j)receded 
the  iiaemorrhnge.  We  had  another  evidence 
of  this  bad  condition  in  the  nutritive  func- 
tion, in  the  asthenic  form  of  inflammation, 
which  had  been  j)roduced  both  in  Gough 
and  Crouch.  There  was  heiiatisation,  but 
it  was  not  of  that  solid,  firm,  compact  charac- 
ter which  we  meet  with  in  healthy  per- 
sons. It  was  a  soft,  more  opaque,  extremely 
fragile  species  of  lymph,  appearing  to  have 
little  cohesion,  little  plastic  power  among 
the  ])artir;!es.  You  are  aware  that  I  have 
insisted  upon  the  fact  that  this  deposit  is 
little  under  the  influence  of  absorption.  As 
it  is  difficult  of  organisation  so  it  is  difficult  of 
absorption,  and  constitutes  a  bad,  because  a 


persistent  product  of  inflammation,  closely 
allied  in  character  to  tubercle. 

Finally,  I  may  refer  to  the  proofs  of  'a 
poison  in  the  system,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  been  exhibited  in  all  these  ditlerent 
cases,  in  the  prevalence  of  nervous  symp- 
toms, manifest  by  some  disorder  of  the  sen- 
sorial or  sensitive  function.  There  was  also 
a  great  degree  of  asthenia,  marked  by 
great  weakness  of  pulse,  extreme  prostration 
of  strength,  in  the  case  of  Gough  and  Crouch, 
so  that  they  were  unable  to  bear  any  such 
depletion  as  m.ight  otherwise  have  been 
necessary  to  subdue  the  inflammation.  All 
this  points  out  the  pathology  of  the  disease, 
which  is  most  important  to  notice,  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  prognosis  to  be  formed  in, 
but  also  in  relation  to  the  application  of 
remedies. 

Next  week  I  will  direct  your  attention  to 
more  tractable  cases  of  Albuminuria,  some 
of  which  are  now  in  the  house,  and  to  the 
treatment  by  which  this  disease  may  be 
combatted. 


ox  THE  DECAY  OK  THE  MEMORY. 

In  persons  of  sound  mind,  as  well  as  in 
maniacs,  the  memory  is  the  first  power  which 
decays  ;  and  there  is  something  remarkable 
in  the  manner  of  its  decline.  The  transac- 
tions of  the  latter  part  of  life  are  feebly  re- 
collected, wliilst  the  scenes  of  youth  and  of 
manhood  remain  more  strongly  impressed. 
When  I  have  listened  to  the  convert  ations  of 
old  incurable  patients,  the  topic  has  gene- 
rally turned  upon  the  transactions  of  early 
days  ;  and  on  the  circumstances  of  that  pe- 
riod of  life,  they  have  frequently  spoken  with 
tolerable  correctness.  In  many  cases,  where 
the  mind  has  been  injured  by  inteniperance, 
the  same  withering  of  the  recollection  may 
be  observed.  It  may  perhaps  arise  from  the 
mind  at  an  early  period  of  life  being  most 
susceptible  and  retentive  of  impressions,  and 
from  a  greater  dis])osition  to  be  pleased  with 
the  objects  wliich  are  jiresented ;  whereas  the 
cold  caution  and  fastidiousness  with  which 
age  surveys  the  prospects  of  life,  joined  to 
the  dulness  of  the  senses,  and  the  slight 
curiosity  which  prevails,  will  in  some  degree 
explain  the  difficulty  of  recalling  the  history 
of  later  transactions. — Haslani. 

[It  is  often  a  remarkable  feature  of  deli- 
rium in  advanced  age,  that  the  images  of 
persons  long  since  dead,  and  the  recollection 
of  whom  had  been  for  years  prior  to  the 
attack  completely  blotted  from  the  mind,  are 
called  up  with  a  vividness  scarcely  short  of 
the  reality.  We  knew  an  instance  where  a 
l)atient  thus  recalled  the  features,  dress,  and 
language  of  a  friend,  whom  he  had  last  seen 
in  India  forty  years  before,  and  of  whom,  for 
years  previously  to  the  attack,  he  had  lost  all 
recollection.] 
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CLINICAL  REMARKS 

ON 

Cases  t'eated  in  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

By  Benjamin  Phillips,  P.R.S. 
Assistant  Surgeon. 


Empki/sema. 

John  Lucas,  aet.  70,  was  admitted  into 
Northumberland  Ward,  April  1st,  after  an 
accident. 

While  assisting  in  fixing  a  sign-board,  he 
fell  from  the  steps  on  which  he  was  standing, 
and  struck  his  back  against  the  curb-stone. 
He  complained  of  much  pain  when  he  was 
brought  to  the  hospital. 

Upon  examination,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  fracture  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
ribs  near  the  angles. 

Over  the  fracture  was  a  crackling  tumor, 
about  the  size  of  an  egg.  The  pulse  was 
weak,  the  surface  was  cold,  and  the  breath- 
ing was  much  embarrassed. 

11  P.M.— Pulse  hard  and  full— 100; 
the  breathing  hurried  and  painful,  and  on 
one  occasion  there  was  a  slight  streaking  of 
blood  in  the  expectoration.  The  whole  of 
the  trunk  of  the  body  and  the  left  side  of 
the  face  was  now  emphysematous. 

To  have  Haust.  Cath.  gij.  statim. 

2nd,  10  A.M. — Pulse  softer,  100;  bowels 
open  once. 

p,  Haust.  Cath. 

3  P.M. — He  was  seen  by  Mr.  Phillips. 
The  emphysema  was  then  almost  universal 
under  the  skin,  but  there  was  no  indication 
that  any  air  had  escaped  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura.  Respiration  hurried  and  pain- 
ful ;  pulse  86.  There  was  fi.\ed  acute  pain 
near  the  seat  of  injury,  and  much  cough. 

To  take  Hyd.  Chlor.  gr.  ij.  ;  Opii,  gr.  ss. 
bis  rlie. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  remove  a 
flannel  roller  which  had  been  rather  too 
highly  applied  around  the  chest,  and  was  in- 
terfering with  respiration. 

3d. — Still  complains   of  a  good  deal   of 
pain,  and  his  cough  is  troublesome. 
Emp.  Lyttae  lateri. 

4th.' — Tt  was  necessary  to  apply  the  ban- 
dage again.  Emphysema  abated  ;  respira- 
tion easier. 

5th. — Slight  tenderness  of  the  gums  ;  pain 
in  the  side  much  relieved ;  respiration 
easy  ;  emphysematous  crackling  fast  disap- 
pearing. 

To  discontinue  Hyd.  Chlor. 

6th. — Better.  From  this  time  all  went 
on  well,  and  he  was  discharged  cured  on  the 
22d. 


Remarks. — This  case  of  traumatic  em- 
physema was  unlike  those  which  usually 
occur ;  the  chest  was  comparatively  free 
from  trouble,  but  the  cellular  tissue  over  a 
great  part  of  the  body  was  greatly  distended. 
The  occurrence  of  fractured  ribs  with  ex- 
ternal emphysema,  while  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura  is  apparently  free  from  a  similar  ef- 
fusion, is  uncommon,  but  still  the  present 
case  is  a  proof  that  it  may  happen,  and  I 
apprehend  it  may  be  thus  accounted  for. 
()ld  adhesions  may  exist  at  the  injured 
point,  and,  under  those  circumstances,  the 
air  can  more  easily  find  its  way  into  the  cel- 
lular tissue  than  through  the  false  membrane 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

Fracture  of  the  Humerus  under  peculiar 
circumstances. 

A.  D.,  set.  37,  a  French-polisher,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Northumberland  Ward,  with 
fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  humerus. 
The  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows.  Last 
March  twelvemonth  he  was  seized  with  se- 
vere pain  in  both  arms,  occurring  during  the 
night.  It  left  the  right  arm  in  a  week  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  but  has 
continued  in  the  left  ever  since,  varying  in 
severity,  and  being  most  severe  during  the 
dight.  No  other  parts  of  the  body  have 
been  affected  with  similar  pains  during  the 
time. 

In  July  of  last  year  he  was  sent  to  the 
sea-side,  and  ordered  to  bathe.  While 
there  the  general  health  improved  very  much, 
and  he  returned  home  nearly  free  from  pain. 
He  had  not  been  at  home  more  than  a  fort- 
night before  the  pains  re-appeared,  but  he 
continued  to  work  up  to  two  months,  since 
when  the  suffering  became  so  severe  as  to 
disable  him  from  following  his  usual  occu- 
pation. He  then  applied  at  a  Dispensary, 
where  he  was  treated  for  rheumatism,  but 
without  any  sensible  relief.  Last  Friday 
night  pain  became  more  severe,  and  while 
pulling  a  chair  towards  him,  he  felt  as  if  his 
arm  were  struck  with  a  stick,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  perceived  that  it  began  to 
swell. 

When  he  presented  himself  at  the  hospital 
four  days  had  passed  since  he  felt  the  arm 
injured.  There  was  some  swelling  and  per- 
fi.:ct  mobility  at  the  part. 

The  arm  was  at  once  placed  in  splints, 
and  well  secured,  so  as  to  prevent  all  motion 
at  the  injured  point.  He  was  ordered  a 
liberal  diet,  and  to  take — 

Potass.  lod.  gr.  iv. ;  Decoct.  Sarsse  Co. 
5iv.  ter  die. 

This  system  was  well  followed  for  four 
weeks  with  relief  to  the  pain.  The  splints 
were  then  removed,  and  the  limb  was  exa- 
mined, but  no  union  had  taken  place.  The 
same  system  was  pursued  for  another  fort- 
night, and  it  was  again  examined  at  the  ex- 
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piration  of  that  time,  when  it  was  gratifying 
to  find  that  a  firm  consolidation  of  the  frac- 
tured bone  had  taken  place,  though  the  cal- 
lus was  still  very  irregular. 

Remarks. — In  the  preceding  case  I  ap- 
prehend that  the  humerus  had  been  rendered 
fragile  by  long  continued  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation, and  that  it  was  then  ready  to  give 
way  under  a  small  force  directly  applied. 
There  was  no  reason  to  think  that  the  pain 
■which  had  existed  so  long  in  the  left  arm  was 
caused  by  any  malignant  disease,  and  what 
renders  it  probable  is  the  total  cessatiou  of 
pain  for  some  weeks  past. 

The  occurrence  of  such  fragility  at  such  a 
period  of  life  is  certainly  uncommon,  espe- 
cially in  a  man  who  seemed  quite  free  from 
Other  disease.  The  patient  did  not  deny 
that  he  had  had  syphilis,  but  it  hadhap])ened 
so  many  years  ago,  and  had  left  no  trace  of 
its  present  existence,  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  refer  his  condition  to  syphilitic  con- 
t-amination.  Taking  into  account  all  the 
facts,  I  think  we  arc  justified  in  legarding 
the  case  as  one  of  fragility  of  the  humerus, 
resulting  from  the  long-continued  action  of 
rheumatism  at  the  part;  and  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  observe,  whether,  if  there  be 
any  return  of  rheumatism,  the  callus  will 
give  way. 

A  Case  of  Strangidalcd  Hernia  i?j  !he  in- 
guinal canal. 
Clement  Ilayhow,  jet.  22,  a  carter,  was 
admitted  into  \^'estnlinster  Hospital,  April 
24tl),  with  ;in  inconsiderable  fulness  in  the 
right  inguinal  region.  There  was  constant 
sickness,  with  a  very  distressed  countenance, 
but  the  pulse  and  the  tongue  had  undergone 
no  chan:;e  from  the  state  of  health. 

He  states  that  he  was  ruptured  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  while  leaning  over  an  iron 
railing,  and  lifting  a  weight,  and  that  for  a 
time  he  wore  a  truss,  but  that  for  the  last 
six  months  he  had  laid  it  aside.  Tiiis  morn- 
ing, during  a  tit  of  coughing,  he  felt  a  new 
protrusion,  and  v;as  immediately  sick. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  part, 
all  that  was  evident  was  a  certain  amount  of 
fulness  of  the  upjier  part  of  the  inguinal 
canal ;  the  finger  could  be  readily  passed 
through  the  external  ring,  and  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  inguinal  canal,  but  not  quite 
to  the  point  where  the  thickening  or  tumor 
existed.  While  the  finger  was  in  that  situa-- 
tion  he  was  desired  to  cough,  when  a  dis- 
tinct protrusion  against  the  tinger  was  felt : 
this  was  repeated  several  times,  and  felt  by 
others. 

Ijnmediately  on  admission  he  was  put  in  a 
warm  bath,  h.-.d  ice  ap|ili(  d  to  the  part,  and 
'in  enema  w.-us  administered. 

To  have  Hyd.  (Jhlor.  gr.  v. ;  Ol.  Tlicini, 
Jvj. ;  Tinct.  Scnnoe  Co.  3ij.  after  four 
ours. 


25th. — Some  scybalse  were  brought  away 
with  injection,  ."sickness  continues,  matter 
thrown  up  greenish  and  transparent. 

2  P.M. — The  operation  was  determined 
on.  Mr.  Phillips'  incision  extended  from  a 
little  above,  the  inner  ring  to  a  little  below 
the  external  ring  ;  and  certainly  at  that  time 
there  was  nothing  to  make  it  probable  that 
there  was  much  intestine  in  the  canal. 
When  the  incision  had  passed  through  the 
ajioneurosis  of  thcexternal  abdominal  muscle, 
a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  became  at 
once  apparent.  Tiie  sac  was  found  perfectly 
flaccid,  and  could  be  drawn  down  much  be- 
low the  gut ;  there  was  no  fluid  in  it,  but 
when  the  inner  ring  was  enlarged,  three  or 
four  ounces  of  fluid  escaped  from  the  abdo- 
men. The  intestine  was  dark  in  colour,  a 
good  deal  congested,  but  had  not  lost  its 
polish. 

To  be  left  alone  till  morning,  when  be 
may  have,  if  the  bowels  have  not  been 
opened,  a  simple  injection. 

26th. — Pulse  hard  and  wiry,  80 ;  skin 
dry  ;  tongue  loaded  ;  a  good  deal  of  thirst ; 
pain  on  pressure  over  much  of  the  abdo- 
men. Bowels  have  been  ojicncd  twice 
freely. 

V.  S.  ad  gviij.  ;  Hyd.  Chlor.  gr.  ij.  ; 
P.  Jacobi,  ver.  gr.  iij.  statim.  Mist. 
Ammon.  Acet.  tJta  horis. 

10    I'.M. — Blood    much    buffed;     pulse 
softer  ;  pain  much  abated. 
Rep.  Pulvis. 

27th. — Much  better  in  all  respects.  Bow- 
els not  open. 

01.  Ricini,  ^ss.  statim. 

2  r.M. — Bowels  open  twice  since  morn- 
ing ;    tongue    moist ;  abdominal    tenderness 
still  further  diminished  ;    countenance  more 
free  from  anxiety  ;  skin  moist. 
Rep.  Jacobi. 

2Sth. — Going  on  well  ;  has  some  cough, 
which  is  troublesome. 

From  this  time  he  went  on  well.  A  small 
abscess  formed  in  the  scrotum,  which  was 
punctured.  It  was  found  tliat  a  sinus  ex- 
tended from  the  now  nearly  cicatrised 
wound  to  the  scrotum.  A  few  threads  were 
passed  along,  and  it  quietly  healed. 

Rkmarks. — This  case  was  interesting  in 
an  important  feature  ;  it  exhibited  the  neces- 
sity for  acting  upon  the  history,  even  when 
the  signs  are  not  well  marked. 

In  this  case  all  that  was  apparent  wa.s 
some  fulness  of  the  inguinal  canal — it  might 
be  of  the  cord,  might  have  resulted  from 
the  pressure  of  a  truss  ;  but  then  there  were 
symptoms  of  strangulation  to  justify  opera- 
tion, and  it  was  undertaken.     On  the  other 
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hand,  as  against  the  opinion  that  the  ful- 
ness was  constituted  by  a  stramjulated  her- 
nial tumor,  was  the  fact,  that  when  the  fin- 
ger was  passed  up  into  the  inguinal  canal, 
which  could  easily  be  done,  and  the  patient 
coughed,  a  most  distinct  and  decided  im- 
pulse was  communicated  to  the  finger  ;  and 
to  this  the  particular  attention  of  several 
persons  was  directed. 

Still,  although  the  evidence  of  a  hernial 
tumor  was  thus  inconclusive,  the  swelling 
being  so  ill  defined  as  to  leave  a  doubt 
whether  it  was  intestine,  and  an  imjiulse 
being  so  obvious  upon  coughing  as  to  lead 
to  the  idea  that  there  could  be  no  strangula- 
tion there,  the  operation  was  decided  on  as 
the  proper  course  to  take.  It  was,  there- 
fore, satisfactory  to  observe,  upon  cutting 
through  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  ab- 
dominal muscle,  a  large  tumor  of  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg,  immediately  presented  to  view. 
The  sac  was  very  loose,  as  it  were  shrivelled 
up  in  folds  around  the  gut,  and  it  could  be 
extended  as  much  as  half  an  inch  down- 
wards, showing  that  the  intestine  had  been 
lower,  and  that  when  it  had  retreated  the  sac 
had  not  followed  it,  nor  had  it  become  ob- 
literated. 


DREAMING. 

The  relation  between  dreaming  and  som- 
nambulism is  strikingly  exhibited  by  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which  the  current  of 
dreams  may  be  directed  in  certain  indivi- 
duals, by  impressing  their  senses  during 
sleep.  An  officer,  engaged  in  the  expedition 
to  Louisburg,  in  1758,  was  so  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  such  impressions,  that  he 
afforded  his  companions  much  amusement 
by  the  facility  with  which  they  could  cause 
him  to  dream.  Once  they  conducted  him 
through  a  quarrel  which  ended  in  a  duel ; 
the  pistol  was  placed  in  his  hand,  he  fired, 
and  was  awakened  by  the  report.  They 
found  him  asleep  on  a  locker,  when  they 
made  him  believe  he  had  fallen  overboard. 
They  told  him  a  shark  was  pursuing  him, 
and  entreated  him  to  dive  for  his  life,  and 
he  threw  himself  with  great  violence  on  the 
cabin  floor.  After  the  landing  of  the  army 
at  Louisburg,  his  friends  found  him  one  day 
asleep  in  his  tent,  and  evidently  much  an- 
noyed by  the  cannonading.  They  then 
made  him  believe  he  was  engaged,  when  he 
expressed  great  fear,  and  a  disposition  to 
run  away.  They  remonstrated,  but  increased 
his  fears  by  imitating  groans,  and  when  he 
asked  who  washit,  they  named  his  particular 
friends.  At  last  they  told  him  the  man  next 
him  had  fallen,  when  he  sprang  out  of  bed, 
rushed  out  of  the  tent,  and  ended  his  dream 
by  falling  over  the  tent  ropes.  He  had  no 
recollection  of  his  dreams. — Moore  on  the 
Power  qj  the  Soul  over  the  Body. 
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Part  IT. 
Chapter  1 1  \. —Symptoms. 

This  obliteration  of  the  veins  is  merel_^' 
a  complication  of  the  disease  in  the 
course  of  which  it  occurs.  Its  symp- 
toms are  entirely  independent  of  the 
original  malady.  Tims  the  serous  in- 
fiUration  of  the  limbs,  in  which  the 
veins  are  obliterated,  is  rather  the  re-^ 
suit  of  obstructed  circulation  than  o5 
debility  induced  by  cancer  or  phthisis> 
&c.  It  is  an  active  rather  than  a  pas- 
sive dropsy.  The  symptoms  are  all- 
local ;  the  complication  has  no  injurious* 
reaction  on  the  constitution.  They  are 
modified  by  the  seat  of  the  coagula- 
tion, or  the  functions  of  the  organ  in 
which  the  venous  obliteration  occurs.. 
The  distinction  as  to  symptoms  be- 
tween this  coagulation  in  deep  veins  of 
the  extremities  and  of  the  vena  porta&- 
or  pulmonary  artery,  is  too  evident  to 
need  illustration.  The  obliteration  of 
the  veins  of  the  extremities  is  the  most 
general,  if  not  constant,  sign  of  the- 
coagulation  of  the  venous  blood  in 
cachexia,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be- 
taken as  a  type  of  the  disease. 

This  obliteration,  in  a  person  aflTected; 
with  chronic  disease,  may  be  very  easily 
recognised.  The  patient  experiences 
in  the  arm  or  leg,  generally  in  the  calf,, 
but  sometimes  in  the  thigh,  a  pairt 
more  or  less  acute,  which  is  much  in- 
creased by  pressure.  It  is  generalljr 
felt  in  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and 
commences  from  the  part  where  the 
coagulation  has  taken  place.  It  is  at 
times  so  violent  that  all  pressure  is  in- 
supportable, even  the  weight  of  the- 
limb  upon  the  bed  causes  intense  suf- 
fering.    Tliis  has  been  observed  both.. 


*  Gaz.  MM.  1845. 
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peral  state,  and,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  cases  of  typhus  fever. 

Shortly  after  the  attack  of  pain,  or 
sometimes  about  the  end  of  the  first  or 
second  day,  the  limb  becomes  (Edema- 
tous, generally  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  obliteration,  and  the  oedema 
is  piore  marked  where  the  more  impor- 
tant veins  become  obstructed.  It  al- 
ways exists  when  the  deep  veins  are 
obstructed,  and  is  much  increased  when 
the  superficial  veins  are  likewise  in- 
volved. But  when  the  latter  are  alone 
affected,  there  is  less  obstruction  to  the 
circulation,  and  oedema  is  absent.  The 
vessels  feel  like  slightly  resisting  cords 
formed  by  the  gorged  veins,  and  there 
is  pain  on  pressure.  In  affection  of 
the  superficial  veins,  as  of  the  saphena, 
this  cord-like  appearance  is  very  mani- 
fest ;  but  it  is  not  observed,  when  the 
deep  veins  are  affected,  except  where 
they  may  happen  to  approach  the  sur- 
face, as  at  the  bend  of  arm  or  groin. 

The  skin  is  generally  blanched  as 
in  phlegmasia  dolens.  But  it  is 
sometimes  red,  or,  in  the  rare  cases  in 
which  the  deep  and  superficial  veins 
are  at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  disease, — 
of  K  dark  colour.  The  temperature  is 
natural,  the  seusibilitif  not  altered,  at 
least  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
excessive  pain,  which  arises  rather 
from  disease  of  the  deep,  than  of  the 
superficial  veins. 

The  fever,  which  is  often  present, 
does  not  result  from  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood.  It  exists  before  this  takes 
place,  and  it  is  not  sensibly  increased 
by  its  occurrence. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  of  this  ve- 
nous obliteration  ;  they  vary  slightly  in 
degree  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
alteration.  They  are  in  ordinary  cases 
equally  evident,  and  are  common  to  the 
obliteration  of  the  veins  of  the  arms, 
legs,  or  neck. 

The  symptoms  are,  however,  entirely 
different  when  the  veins  of  the  internal 
organs  are  affected.  In  the  case  of  ob- 
literation of  the  superior  vena  cava, 
which  I  have  alluded  to,  the  patient 
had  in  tense  dyspna-a,  with  oedema  of  the 
lungs,  and  extensive  hydrolhorax  ;  the 
upper  half  of  the  body,  head,  and  arms, 
were  perfectly  livid  (ri/anosis),  and  the 
cellular  tissue  of  tiiese  parts  was  ana- 
sarcous.  Obliteration  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  characterised  by  dyspnoea, 
oedema  of  the  lung,  pulmonary   apo- 


plexy, anil  fisemoptysis — the  last  is  the 
principal  symptom.  Obliteration  of 
the  vena  portaj  is  manifested  by  peri- 
toneal effusion  ;  and  obliteration  ot  the 
mesenteric  veins  by  congestion  of  the 
coats  of  the  intestines,  and  bloody 
stools. 

The  symptoms  resemble  those  which 
occur  i/!  puerperal  women;  the  patho- 
logical change  is  the  same,  and  the 
progress  and  termination  are  almost 
identical ;  but  the  causes  are  different: 
in  one  case  the  disease  depends  on  the 
puerperal  state,  in  the  other  on  ca- 
chexia resulting  from  chronic  disease. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  specify  the 
symptoms  of  ti;e  diseases  in  which 
tins  complication  occurs  ;  indeed,  to  do 
so,  would  oblige  me  to  detail  the  symp- 
toms of  phthisis,  cancer  of  the  sto- 
mach, uterus,  &c. — subjects  which  are 
foreign  to  my  purpose. 

Chapter  IV — Progress  and  Termi- 
nation. 

The  connection  which  exists  between 
chronic  diseases  and  coagulation  of  the 
blood  is  invariably  shown  by  the  obli- 
teration of  the  veins.  There  is  some 
variation  as  to  the  seat  of  the  oblitera- 
tion. It  is  generally  found  in  the  veins 
of  thelower,  though  occasionally  in  those 
of  the  upper  extremity,  as  also  of  the 
neck  and  viscera.  And  as  the  differ- 
ence of  seat  causes  a  difference  of 
symptoms,  the  progress  varies  accord- 
ingly. 

It  occurs  most  commonly  in  the 
veins  of  one  or  both  lower  extremities. 
Pain  more  or  less  intense  marks  the 
origin  of  the  disease,  and  distinguishes 
its  scat ;  it  appears  suddenly  in  the 
calf,  and  extends  in  the  course  of  the 
vessels  to  the  thigh,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  thigli  downwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  oblitera- 
tion. In  twenty-four  or  forly-eight 
hours  the  limb  becomes  ocdematous, 
more  especially  around  the  ankles. 
These  symptoms  last  for  some  days, 
and  are  then  followed  by  some  of  the 
superficial  veins  becoming  mgre  pro- 
minent in  consequence  of  the  obstruc- 
tion in  the  deep  vessels.  When  the 
patient  lives  so  long,  the  superficial 
veins  become  quite  distinct,  and  the 
tenderness  and  oedema  successively  dis- 
appear. 

The  pain  ceases  about  the  twelfth  or 
fifteenth  day,  but  the  oedema  continues 
for  at  least  from  one  to  two  months. 
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It  disappears  more  rapidly  according 
as  the  change  in  the  vein  has  been 
slight,  and  as  the  superficial  veins  ac- 
quire the  power  of  carrying  on  the  col- 
lateral circulation.  These  phenomena 
are  observed  in  either  or  both  legs. 
Sometimes  the  coagulation  takes  place 
in  each  leg  successively :  again,  the 
coagulation  arising  in  both  legs  ex- 
tends upwards  to  the  pelvis,  where  the 
diseases  meet ;  in  other  cases  it  arises 
in  one  leg,  passes  upwards  into  the 
pelvifi,  and  downwards  into  the  oppo- 
site leg.  Similar  phenomena  are  ob- 
served in  venous  coagulation  of  the 
upper  extremities.  In  these  cases  time 
is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
the  collateral  circulation.  It  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  obliteration  of  the 
superior  cava  and  veins  of  the  viscera, — 
the  attendant  symptoms  of  which  have 
been  described  in  the  last  chripter. 

Obliteration  of  the  veins  of  the  neck, 
allowing  for  the  severe  nature  of  the  dis- 
eases in  which  this  condition  occurs,  is 
attended  by  serious  symptoms.  It  never 
terminates  in  suppuration.  The  absorp- 
tion which  accompanies  ordinary  phle- 
bitis has  never  been  here  observed;  and 
this  circumstance  creates  a  difference 
between  the  two  diseases.  When  once 
the  coagulation  is  complete,  the  clots 
undergo  the  changes  already  described  ; 
they  become  hard  fibrinous  cords,  and 
are  only  prejudicial  in  so  f;ir  as  they 
cut  off  the  circulation  in  the  affected 
veins.  If  the  patient's  life  be  sufl[i- 
ciently  protracted,  (heobliterated  veins, 
as  in  phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  might 
become  permeable  in  different  parts  of 
their  course.  But  this  has  never  been 
observed  in  venous  obliteration  arising 
from  chronic  diseases. 

Chapter  V.  —  Diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis  is  contained  in  the 
following  aphorisms.  In  the  last 
stages  of  chronic  disease,  when  there 
suddenly  supervenes  in  an  extremity  a 
deep  pain,  shortly  followed  by  oedema 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  the  blood  in  the 
vein  of  that  extremity  has  become  coa- 
gulated. 

Prof/- oils. — Under  this  head  there 
are  two  distinct  but  very  essential  cir- 
cumstances requiring  notice.  The 
first,  which  is  the  more  simple,  relates 
to  the  actual  effect  of  the  obliteration 
and  its  consequences.  The  second,  on 
the  contrary,  has  no  reference  to  the 
real  change,  but  to  the  connection  be- 
tween venous  coagulation  and  the  dis- 
ease under  which  it  has  occurred. 


1.  The  venous  obliteration,  which 
supervenes  during  chronic  disease,  is, 
generally  speaking,  an  unimportant 
macplication.  It  is  not  followed  by 
ony  reaction,  and  disappears  in  a  few 
days.  One  or  more  of  the  larger  veins 
may  be  obliterated,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  the  numerous  smaller 
veins  which  consequentl}^  become  di- 
lated. 

The  seat  of  obliteration  is,  how'ever, 
an  important  consideration.  It  is  at- 
tended with  much  danger,  when  it  ex- 
ists in  the  veins  of  any  internal  organ, 
as  the  lungs  or  heart;  and  in  such 
cases  the  functions  of  the  organs  are 
much  impeded.  But  this  condition  is 
so  rare  that  it  scarcely  requires  consi- 
deration. In  ordinary  cases  at  the 
time  of  the  obliteration,  the  complaint 
is  unattended  with  danger.  Persons 
may  have  the  deep  veins  of  the  four 
extremities  obliterated,  and  yet  the 
only  symptoms  may  be  slight  local 
pain,  and  oedema. 

2.  But  if  this  venous  obliteration  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  chronic  dis- 
ease, in  the  course  of  which  it  is  deve- 
loped, it  is  always  a  very  serious  com- 
plication. It  generally  indicates  ap- 
proaching death,  and  so  far  corresponds 
with  the  aphthous  condition  of  mouth 
which  occurs  towards  the  close  of 
chronic  diseases  in  the  adult.  The 
patients  rarely  recover.  The  majority 
die  at  the  end  of  a  few  d;iys.  A  few 
are  more  seriously  affected,  and  quickly 
sink  ;  some  appear  to  rally,  but  this  is 
when  the  organic  disease  under  which 
they  labour,  is  not  in  so  advanced  a 
stage  of  development.  We  may  there- 
fore admit,  that  when  coagulation  in 
the  veins  takes  place  in  the  course  of 
chronic  disease,  it  is  an  indication  of 
their  approaching  fatal  termination. 

Etiolofpj. — The  causes  are  very  ob- 
scure. In  saying  that  this  change  oc- 
curs in  particular  diseases,  we  throw 
no  light  upon  the  subject.  The  object  is 
to  determine  why,  and  in  consequence 
of  what  general  disposition,  it  becomes 
developed. 

As  yet  the  subject  is  involved  in 
mystery.  In  establishing  the  connec- 
tion between  coagulation  in  the  veins 
and  certain  chronic  diseases,  a  part 
hitherto  unnoticed,  we  have,  at  least, 
advanced  a  step,  although  the  cause  of 
the  change  is  unexplained. 

The  condition  in  which  a  patient, — 
the  subject  of  chronic  disease,  happens 
to  be,  influences  the  coagulation  of  the 
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-venous  blood.  Whether  such  chronic 
affections  be  accompanied  with  pyrexia 
or  not,  is  of  little  importance,  though 
the  pyrexia  seems  rather  to  favour  its 
-development.  Among  the  diseases  ex- 
citing it  phthisis  ought  to  be  ranked 
first,  then  cancer  of  the  uterus,  of  the 
stomach  or  liver,  then  scrofulous  dis- 
eases of  bone,  accompanied  with  hectic 
fever,  as,  for  instance,  caries  of  the 
vertebra?,  i.  e.  disease  of  the  knee- 
joint  (white  sivelling),  large  ulcers,  in 
which  there  may  be  a  slow  absorp- 
tion of  pus,  as  in  the  case  of  exten- 
.sive  burns.  In  the  case  of  a  young 
man  who  had  a  burn  over  the  whole 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  there 
was  obliteration  of  the  veins  of  the 
left  leg;  and  in  the  case  of  a  girl 
three  years  of  age,  there  was  oblitera- 
tion of  the  veins  of  both  legs  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  first  of 
these  cases  was  under  M.  Lenoir,  at 
L'Hopital  Necker,  and  the  second  un- 
der M.  Trousseau.  Among  the  chronic 
xiiseases  accompanied  with  fever,  which 
appear  to  influence  the  coagulation  of 
blood,  I  have  not  mentioned  renal  dis- 
eases, for  1  have  only  met  with  one 
case  (under  M.  Rayer) ;  the  patient 
seemed  to  have  escaped  from  the  ty- 
phoid fever  under  which  he  had  la- 
uoured,  and  passed  into  a  dangerous 
state  of  marasmus,  a  result  of  rare  oc- 
currence, when  the  patient  recovers  the 
primary  fever. 

In  the  non-febrile  chronic  diseases, 
this  complication  is  very  rare,  yet  it  is 
■occasionally  observed  in  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  of  which  I  have 
given  two  examples,  in  auEcmia — the 
result  of  copious  bloodletting,  &:c.  In 
all  these  cases  the  obliteration  was  the 
result  of  the  general  constitution  of 
the  patients,  and  always  occurred  in  a 
^art  remote  from  the  diseased  organ. 

I  have  designedly  omitted,  as  foreign 
to  the  subject,  the  cases  of  venous  ob- 
literation in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
inflamed  part.  In  these  instances  it  is 
-the  result  of  inflammation  spreading  by 
contiguity,  whereas  in  those  of  which 
we  have  been  treating,  it  is  developed 
without  appreciable  cause.  I  have  in 
this  essay  omitted  to  speak  of  the  ve- 
nous coagulation  which  accompanies 
changes  in  various  organs,  and  occurs 
in  t'lic  neighbourhood  of  various  veins. 
For  the  same  reason  the  work  of  M. 
ilibes  has  not  been  mentioned.  In  the 
cases  of  varicose  veins,  tiie  obstruction 
to  the  circulation,  and  the  inflamma- 


tion of  the  adjacent  cellular  tissues,  are 
the  local  causes  of  this  partial  coagu- 
lation, but  this  cannot  be  asserted  of 
obliterations  of  the  vena  porta?  from, 
hepatic  cancer,  or  of  the  jjclvic  veins 
from  cancer  of  the  uterus.  I  may  con- 
clude,  then,  that  the  coagulation  de- 
pends simply  on  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  without  reference  to  any  ex- 
ternal circumstance  or  local  cause. 

Treatment. — The  complication  of  it- 
self is  not  of  much  importance  ;  strong 
measures  are  therefore  unnecessary. 
We  must  take  care  that  the  treatment 
directed  to  the  local  afiection  may  be 
not  injurious  to  the  disease  which  has 
excited  it.  As  a  general  rule  we  may 
resort  to  venesection,  leeches  and 
counter-irritation.  But  nothing  very 
active  must  be  attempted.  The  case 
must  be  carefully  investigated  to  ascer- 
tain the  degree  of  power  remaining  to 
the  patient,  remembering  that  the  dis- 
ease cannot  be  perfectly  cured,  al- 
tliough  great  relief  may  be  aflbrded. 
Where  the  veins  of  the  leg  are  affected, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  local 
pain — emollient  and  narcotic  fomenta- 
tions must  be  employed,  the  limb  en- 
veloped in  flannel,  to  sustain  a  tempe- 
rature favourable  for  the  establishment 
of  the  collateral  circulation,  and  mu- 
cilaginous mixtures  with  opium  may 
be  administered  internally,  unless  con- 
tra-indicated. This  practice  is  the  best 
and  most  convenient ;  it  may  be  also 
employed  when  the  arm  is  the  seat  of 
the  disease.  But  when  the  superior 
vena  cava  or  pulmonary  artery  is  af- 
fected, the  treatment  must  be  regulated 
by  the  symptoms.  Thus,  when  in  a 
strong  man  the  superior  cava  and 
its  branches  are  involved,  there  will  be 
great  cerebral  congestion  and  complete 
cyanosis,  for  which  venesection  must 
be  employed.  This  practice  has  been 
followed  by  M.  Rayer  with  advantage. 
When  hydrothorax  exists,  blisters  may 
be  used  to  promote  absorption  of  the 
fluid. 

The  htemoptysis,  depending  on  pul- 
monary apoplexy,  which  results  from, 
the  affection  of  the  pulmonary  artery, is 
much  benefited  by  venesection.  Such 
an  aflection  reiiuircs  active  treatment. 

I  repeat,  then,  in  conclusion,  that 
these  lt:sioii.'i  are  rare  ;  yet,  as  they  may 
occur,  it  is  right  to  point  out  the  most 
advisable  plan  of  treatment  to  be  pur- 
sued. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  USE  OF 

FLEXIBLE  HOOKED  SOUNDS  :* 

i.e.  flexible  sounds,  with  a  short  and 
abrupt  curvature. 

By  M.  Leroy  D'Etiolles. 

Tranilatedfor  the  Medical  Gaze((e,f 
h\j  a  Correspondent. 

Great  surgeons  generally  affect  to  at- 
tach little  importance  to  the  curvature 
of  sounds  ;  they  use  the  same  indif- 
ferently either  to  evacuate  or  explore 
the  bladder,  and  in  their  hands  diffi- 
culties vanish,  and  the  instrument  is 
compelled  to  effect  their  will.  True  it 
is,  that,  with  this  single  sound,  this 
universal  perforator,  they  overlook 
stones,  which  they  would  have  disco- 
vered with  instruments  of  smaller  cur- 
vatures ;  true  again  it  is,  that  they 
make  many  false  passages  they  might 
have  avoided  with  appropriate  instru- 
ments and  less  rapidity: — but  all  this 
is  lost  sight  of  in  the  multitude  of 
operations.  These  aspirants  to  the 
surgical  sceptre  bewail  the. aberrations 
of  a  science,  which,  burthened  with 
*'  special"  men  and  "  special"  instru- 
ments, loses  itself  in  minutiaj,  and  they 
exclaim  in  despair,  "Great  surgeons 
are  departing!"  Such  is  indeed,  the 
case  ;  yet  a  still  more  grievous  circum- 
stance is  this,  that  they  are  sometimes 
replaced  by  machines.  But  what,  then, 
must  we  do?  Consoleour.-elveswith  this 
variety  of  instruments,  if  the  perform- 
ance of  operations  may,  through  them, 
become  practicable  to  a  larger  portion 


of  the  profession,  and  beneficial  to  a. 
mass  of  patients  at  a  distance  from  the 
great  operating  theatre?,  and  main  cen- 
tres of  civilization.,  The  instruments^ 
however,  are  sold,  while  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  great  surgeon,  like  sleep^ 
cannot  be  purchased.  To  make  opera- 
tions easy,  is,  in  fact,  to  generalize  the 
practice  of  surgery  ;  yel  they  upbraid 
me  with  "  specializing"  too  much  ! 

But  a  more  inliuential  cause,  than; 
the  subdivisions  and  specialities  in  the 
profession,  makes  yreat  surgeons  all 
but  impossible  now,  viz.  the  multipli- 
city of  good  snyyeonx  ;  for  the  Decemviri 
have  succeeded  the  monarchy,  and  we 
are  hurried  .on  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances to  democracy  :  the  last  of  the 
CfEsars  should  not  then  charge  us  with 
being  the  sole  causes  of  what  they  call 
a  decline,  —  a  condition,  however, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  results  from, 
increased  warmth  and  energy,  and 
from  which  (wliatever  becomes  of  in- 
dividuals) science  will  reap  the  advan- 
tage.    *     *     #     *     * 

1  allow  that  the  foregoing  introduc- 
tion would  be  better  suited  to  a  history 
of  litholrity  ;  it  has,  however,  fallcn. 
from  my  pen  in  this  place,  and  so  L 
leave  it:  besides,  if  it  is  true,  as  I  re- 
present, that  certain  obstacles  produc- 
ing complete  retention  of  urine,  and 
consequently  endangering  life,  prevent 
the  passage  of  common  sounds  and 
bougies,  whatever  hand  direct  them,, 
and  yet  immediately  yield  to  flexible 
sounds  of  abrupt  curvature  as  deli- 
neated in  fig.  1,  I  shall  not,  it  appears 
to  me,  have  much  blame  to  bear. 


This  form  of  sound  is  applicable  to 
many  states,  in  which  urinary  obstruc- 
tion sometimes  occurs  ;  as,  when  a 
bridle  imperfectly  closes  and  deforms 
the  canal ; — when  a  small  stone  is  de- 
tained behind  a  narrow  portion  of  it ; — 
when  the  verumontanum  and  crest  of 
the  urethra,  being  enlarged,  form  a 
central  projection  dividing  the  termi- 
nation of  the  canal  into  two  more  or 
less  tortuous  passages ; — or  when  a 
stricture  coexists  with  hypertrophy  of 

*  The  author  throu2:hout  eiTiploy.s  this  word  as 
synonymous -ivith  "catlieter.'' 
t  Gazette  Medicale  de  I'aris,  .\vril  1845. 


the  prostate,  morbid  development  of 
one  of  its  lateral  lobes,  and  a  trans- 
verse fold  at  the  entrance  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  Let  us  take  this  last 
supposition,  and  sec  what  must  happen 
to  instruments  of  different  kinds. 

We  will  imagine  that  a  straight 
sound,  or  one  of  large  curvature,  having 
passed  the  stricture,  arrives  at  the  corn's- 
uiencement  of  the  prostatic  region;, 
there  it  finds  the  canal  turned  aside,  and 
strikes  against  the  projection  formed  by 
the  outer  lobe.  .  If  the  sound,  though 
flexible,  is  straight,  and  thick  also, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  giving  it  a 
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lateral  inclination,  that  it  may  take  the 
direction  of  the  urethra: — if  metallic, 
it  may  perhaps  by  a  lateral  movement 
of  the  extremity  enter  the  distorted 
portion,  and,  whilestraigthenmg  it, effect 
a  passage  ;  but  not  without  violence  to 
the  urethra,  proportioned  to  its  degree 
of  deviation  : — if  the  sound  is  flexible, 
with  a  great  curvature,  and  the  diver- 
gence of  the  canal  not  too  abrupt,  the 
beak  of  the  instrument  may  perhaps 
enter;  though,  if  the  deviation  is  sud- 
den, it  can  hardly  do  so  ;  for  the  sound 
to  pursue  such  a  track  must  have  an 
abrupt  curvature  too. 

This  sharp  curvature  ought,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  short ;  for  the  swell- 
ing of  the  lobes  of  the  prostate  may 
alternate,  and  dislocate  the  urethra, 
first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other  ;  it 
is  therefore  of  consequence,  that  the 
sound  incline  to  right  and  left,  in  exact 
conformity  with  these  different  in- 
flexions, like  the  keys  of  some  modern 
locks,  which  we  first  push  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  to  which  we  then  give  a 
quarter- circle  rotatory  movement  to 
continue  their  progress.  The  short- 
abruptly-curved  sound  should  likewise 
be  flexible  ;  for,  if  the  projection  of  the 
two  lobes  of  the  prostate  be  alternate, 
it  must  bend  twice,  in  order  to  follow 
that  double  deviation,  and  continue  to 
advance  :  and,  admitting  that  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  metallic  hooked  sound 
should  pass  the  second  deviation,  the 
projections  must,  in  that  case,  be  vio- 
lently thrust  to  right  and  left,  to  give 
the  instrument  a  straight  course. 

Lastlj',  the  curvature,  though  abrupt, 
must  not  approach  a  right  angle  ;  be- 
cause this  portion,  placed  in  its  progress 
transversely  to  the  direction  of  the 
urethra,  would  cause  painful  disten- 
sion :  in  the  moveable  parts  of  the 
canal,  neither  pain  nor  resistance 
arises  by  such  crossing  of  direction  ; 
but  beyond  the  bulb  it  is  otherwise  ; 
for  the  membranous  and  prostatic  por- 
tions cannot  undulate  like  the  spongy 
body,  the  sound  separates  theiranterior 
and  posterior  walls,  rubbing  with  its 
heel  against  one,  with  its  beak  against 
the  other,  through  the  whole  track, 
from  the  middle  of  the  membranous 
portion  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
when  the  prostate  is  indurated  and 
hypertroj)hied,  it  yields  with  difficulty 
to  such  distension  :  and  this  explains 
why  metallic  sounds  of  short  sharp 
curvature  (preferable  to  all  others,  as 


my  friend  Heurteloupand  I  have  shown, 
for  exploring  the  bladder)  have  so 
much  difficulty  in  penetrating  that 
viscus  when  the  prostate  is  enlarged 
(engorgee). 

Having  shown  theoretically  the  ac- 
,  tion  of  flexible  gum  sounds  of  small 
curvature,  we  will  relate  some  cases  to 
place  their  advantages  beyond  doubt. 

Case  I.— M.  de  la  M.,  a^t.  84,  had 
observed  the  stream  of  his  urine  to  di- 
minish for  five  or  six  years,  and  the 
desire  to  micturate  having  become 
more  frequent  during  two  years,  indi- 
cated imperfect  evacuation  of  the  blad- 
dei'.  In  June,  1844,  he  was  seized 
with  retention  of  urine,  and  called  in 
Dr.  Souchard,  who  discovered  and 
passed  a  stricture  ;  but  was  stopped  at 
the  commencement  of  the  prostatic  re- 
gion. By  his  advice,  I  was  summoned, 
and  overcame,  as  he  had  dor.e,  the 
first,  but  not  the  second  obstruction  : — 
the  small  sound  of  large  curvature,  the 
"sonde  avec  mandrin" — the  conical 
gum  sound  terminating  in  a  very  flexi- 
ble bougie— had  all  been  foiled.  I 
then  took  a  small  gum  sound  of  slight 
curve,  which,  without  the  least  resis- 
tance, was  insinuated  through  the  ob- 
struction, reached  the  bladder,  and 
gave  vent  to  the  urine.  At  the  end  of 
some  days  we  were  enabled  to  replace 
it  by  a  medium  sound  of  large  curva- 
ture, and  then  by  one  larger  still ; 
some  symptoms  of  cystitis  and  trouble- 
some gf  neral  reaction,  however,  obliged 
us  to  withdraw  the  sound  ;  yet  as  mic- 
turition, still  could  not  be  accomplished 
by  the  natural  efforts,  the  catheter  was 
required  to  empty  the  bladder  several 
times  a  day  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
short  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
withdrawal  of  the  instrument,  it  proved 
impracticable  to  introduce  either  the 
same,  or  any  other  than  that  with  the 
short  curvature— in  other  words,  the 
"  hooked  sound."  Matters  continued 
thus  for  ten  days,  when  the  symptoms 
which  had  alarmed  us  having  disap- 
peared, we  again  retained  the  sounds  in 
the  bladder:  and,  as  long  as  an  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  one  to  another 
was  maintained,  those  with  a  large 
curvature  could  be  passed;  but  when- 
ever, from  the  movements  or  fatigue  of 
the  patient,  the  sound  was  taken  away 
(for  any  time)  it  became  indispensable 
to  resort  to  the  flexible  hooked  sound. 
After  two  months'  treatment  the  power 
of  expelling  the  urine  was  completely 
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re-established,  and  M.  do  la  M,  enjoys, 
at  this  day,  better  hcaltli  than  a  man  of 
eighty-five  could  expect. 

The  following  case  exhibits  a  series 
of  events  and  remarkable  alternations, 
the  narrative  of  which,  delivered  to  me 
by  the  patient  in  English,  I  have  lite- 
rally translated. 

Case  IL— "  In  June  1818,  while  at 
Barbadoes,  I  experienced,  after  a  vio- 
lent gonorrhoea,  great  difficulty  in 
making  water,  and  consulted  the  sur- 
geon of  the  regiment,  in  which  I  then 
served  as  Lieutenant.  He  tried,  seve- 
ral times,  to  pass  a  bougie  without 
success,  for  an  obstacle  existed  at  about 
five  inches  from  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra ;  and  these  attempts  were  fol- 
lowed with  hcemorrhage  and  great 
pain.  A  little  while  after,  I  had  an 
attack  of  the  fever  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  in  the  island,  and  having 
escaped  this  danger,  took  no  more 
trouble  about  my  stricture,  though  the 
urine  continued  to  flow  with  difficulty, 
and  in  a  very  small  stream.  In  March, 
1820,  I  had  another  gonorrhoea,  before 
the  termination  of  which  I  received 
orders  to  join  my  regiment  in  England. 
I  sufliered  greatly  during  the  voyage  of 
thirty-eight  days,  but  recovered  myself 
after  my  arrival ;  though  in  respect  of 
micturition  my  condition  remained  un- 
relieved. In  Nov.  1823,  a  young  sur- 
geon of  my  acquaintance  made  several 
fruitless  attempts  to  pass  a  bougie;  he 
then  took  me  to  Mr.  C.  Bell,  who  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  a  bougie ;  but, 
not  succeeding,  prescribed  a  mild  re- 
gimen, and  enjoined  me  to  return,  in 
some  weeks,  for  another  trial ;  which, 
however,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  do. 
In  Feb.  1824,  having  contracted  a 
fresh  gonorrhoja,  and  having  one  even- 
ing drunk  five  cups  of  green  tea,  1  be- 
came unable  to  pass  another  drop  of 
urine  :  my  young  medical  friend  bled 
me    from    the     arm,     and    called    in 

Mr. ,  then  surgeon  of  Middlesex 

Hospital.  Eighteen  leeches  were  now 
applied  to  the  pubes  ;  but  the  pain  and 
desire  to  make  water  became  more  and 
more  intolerable,  and  my  bladder  was 
enormously  distended.  I  called  in 
Mr. ,  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, who,  failing  to  introduce  a  caout- 
chouc sound,  forced  a  passage  with  a 
smaller  one  of  silver,  and  evacuated 
the  bladder  after  fifteen  hours'  reten- 
tion, leaving  the  instrument  in.  After 
twelve    hours,    unable    to    endure    it 


longer,   I  withdrew  the   catheter,  but 

could    not    pass    water.       Mr.   , 

with  much  haemorrhage  and  pain,  suc- 
ceeded in  replacing  the  same;  which  re- 
mained in,  on  this  occasion,  twelve  days: 
during  this  time  I  was  tormented  with 
spasms,  (to  relieve  which  1  took  lauda- 
num and  aconite),  was  delirious  every 
night,  and  had  fallen  into  astate  of  great 
debility,  being  scarcely  able  to  speak  in  a 
low  voice.  On  removal  of  the  catheter, 
I  could,  though  with  great  pain  and 
difficulty,  pass  urine  by  the  urethra ; 
and  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  ex- 
isted below  the  glans,  which  after 
some  weeks  was  absorbed,  though  the 
difficulty  of  micturition  continued." 
[I  conclude  that  this  swelling  was 
merely  caused  by  cedema.]  "  in  Oc- 
ber  1843,  being  resident  near  Paris,  I 
experienced  severe  pain  in  the  urethra  ; 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  complete  re- 
tention of  urine.  A  practitioner,  who 
was  called,  having  failed  in  his  endea- 
vours to  introduce  a  bougie  or  sound, 
and  a  bath  and  eighteen  leeches  to  the 
perinacnm  having  produced  no  relief,  I 
sent  to  M.  Leroy  D'Etiolles,  who  came 
at  two  o'clock,  A.M.,  and  succeeded  in 
passing  some  fine  bougies,  which  ef- 
fected the  discharge  of  the  urine.  In 
forty-eight  hours  a  gum  sound  was 
introduced,  which  I  withdrew  after  it 
had  remained  in  twenty-four  hours  ; 
and  as  I  made  water  with  sufficient 
freedom,  I  would  not  push  the  treat- 
ment further,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties of  the  doctor  :  three  days  after 
this  I  expelled  three  small  calculi. 

"  In  August  1844,  being  in  the  north, 
of  Scotland,  twenty  miles  from  Aber- 
deen, I  was  seized  with  complete  reten- 
tion of  urine  in  consequence  of  the 
fatigue  produced  by  long  walks  across 
the  Grampian  hills.  Mr.  Thompson 
came,  but  could  not  pass  anything  into 
the  bladder;  I  therefore  sent  a  mes- 
senger for  the  surgeon  to  the  Aber- 
deen Hospital,  who  tried  to  intro- 
duce a  catheter,  but  not  succeeding, 
after  fifteen  hours  made  a  punc- 
ture through  the  rectum.  For  two 
days  the  urine  was  loaded  w-ith  blood; 
I  afterwards  passed  a  little  by  the 
urethra,  together  with  some  small 
calculi :  in  four  days  the  canula  was 
removed  from  the  anus,  and  on 
the  next  the  puncture  was  completely 
closed. 

As  soon  as  I  believed  myself  suffi- 
ciently strong,  that  is  to  say,  fourteen 
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)  'days  after  the  operation,  I  started  for 
•Paris;  and  on  the  9th  of  September 
repaired  to  M.  Leroy  D'Etiollcs,  who 
passed  in  succession  a  bougie,  and  (in 
some  minutes)  a  small  gum  sound, 
•with  which  I  re-entered  the  carriage  to 
return  home.  The  next  morning  a 
thicker  sound  was  introduced;  a  third 
in  the  evening ;  and  the  next  day,  two 
more  still  larger.  The  doctor  then  al- 
lowed me  to  remove  them  ;  six  days 
consecutively  some  thick  bougies  were 
introduced  for  half  an  nour  ;  and  to-day 
I  make  water  in  a  full  and  strong 
■stream,  and  am  cured  of  a  dreadful 
chronic  stricture.  W.  K.  M." 

"January  1845." 

How  was  it  that  I  succeeded  in  in- 
troducing bougies  and  sounds  where  so 
many  of  the  first  surgeons  failed  ? 
Thanks  are  exclusively  due  to  the 
flexible  sound  of  small  curvature.  The 
first  time  I  saw  the  patient,  in  October 
184.3,  retention  had  arisen  from  calculi 
arrested  behind  a  stricture;  to  pass  it 
I  was  obliged  to  use  a  twisted  bougie, 
■which  displaced  the  stcne,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  another ;  then,  by  a  very  fine 
sound,  which  traversed  the  stricture, 
and  insinuated  itself  between  the  pa- 
rietes,  but  was  stopped  in  the  region  of 
the  prostate.  I  then  took  a  small 
flexible  hooked  sound,  which  easily 
reached  the  bladder ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  Mr.  M.  presented 
himself  to  me,  I  at  once  employed  a 
•sound  of  this  shape,  which  penetrated 
without  difficulty. 

So  conclusive  and  circumstantial  a 
case,  relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of 
entering  on  the  detail  of  others  of  the 
same  kind,  which  1  have  met  with  to  the 
number  of  thirty  :  only  in  the  week, 
■which  is  now  elapsing,  three  indispu- 
table examples  of  the  advantage  of  the 
flexible  sound  with  small  curvature, 
witnessed  by  I)rs.  Jabin,  Lafosse-Vale- 
rand,  and  Mancel,  have  offered  them- 
selves. I  think  I  may  honestly  recom- 
mend practitioners  to  be  provided  with 
two  or  three  of  these  sounds  ;  and  to 
have  recourse  to  them,  when  catheter- 
ism  is  rendered  difiicuit  by  irregular 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  ;  but,  more 
especially,  when  preceding  attempts 
have  occasioned  fals«  ])assages,  which 
it  is  imperative  on  us  to  avoid. 
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Bv  James  Hicks,  Esq.  Surgeon, 
XewiiiKton,  ?outh\vark. 
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The  odour  of  the  poison  in  the  living; 
and  dead  body — its  mode  of  opera- 
tion. Smallest  fatal  dose — its  irri- 
tant action.  Commencement  of  tlie 
symptoms. 

In  connection  with  symptoms  usually 
observed,  is  the  odour  of  the  poison  in 
the  breath  *,a  fact  certainly  mostcharac- 
teristic  of  the  poison  having  been  taken, 
where  it  exists ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark;  that  neither  myself  nor  the 
gentleman  who  assisted  me  were  at  all 
able  to  recognise  it  in  those  experi- 
ments where  1  injected  the  poison  into 
the  stomach,  although  we  had  never 
failed  to  do  so  in  other  cases  where  the 
prussic  acid  had  been  poured  down  the 
throat,  (and  more  distinctly  at  each 
expiration).  It  appeared  to  me  that 
the  odour  in  the  breath  arose  from  the 
vapour  of  that  portion  remaining  round 
the  fauces  being  inhaled  into  the  lungs, 
and  not  from  its  passing  into  the 
lungs  by  means  of  absorption  or  the 
circulation ;  otherwise  why  should  it 
rot  be  present  in  both  instances? 
It  may  be  said,  that  it  did  exist, 
but  that  I  failed  to  detect  it,  to 
which  1  cannot  assent,  as  I  am  ex- 
tremely susceptible  to  the  odour,  in 
consequence  of  the  sensation  it  causes 
in  the  fauces.  With  respect  to  the 
morbid  appearances,  those  most  usually 
observed  are  glistening  of  tlie  eyesf, 
the  odour  of  the  poison  obvious  in 
many  parts  of  the  body,  the  brain  and 
lungs  much  congested,  and  the  venous 
system  gorged  with  blood,  while  the 
arteries  are  empty  :  in  fact,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  glistening  of  the  eyes,  the  ap- 
pearancesare  very  similar  tothosc  in  the 
case  related.  Although  it  would  appear 
that  neither  these  nor  any  other  appear- 
ances are  invariably  present,  yet  if  the 
result  of  the  greater  number  of  cases  be 
taken,   it  will    be  seen   that  extreme 

*  P'irst  noticod  liy  Dr.  I^oiisdale. 

t  i)r.  (.'liribtison  states  Dial  tliis  npprarance  is 
not  pc'fuliar,  as  Ik;  lias  observed  it  in  jiersons  who 
liave  died  from  carl  o  lic  acid  and  cholera. 
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congestion  of  the  venous  system  is 
always  noticed,  as  if  the  last  effort  of 
nature  was  to  throw  the  blood  into  the 
veins,  and  at  the  same  time  it  shows 
what  a  great  impediment  exists  to  the 
circuli^tion  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs.  The  most  remarkable  appear- 
ances in  the  case  reported  (p.  459)  were 
the  fluidity  and  dark colourof  the  blood, 
and  also  the  odour  of  the  poison  being 
more  distinctly  recognised  in  the  chest 
than  elsewhere,  to  such  a  degree  that 
while  one  of  the  gentlemen  present 
was  the  first  to  recognise  it  on  open- 
ing the  thorax,  he  was  quite  unable 
to  do  so  in  the  abdomen,  even  after  the 
stomach  itself  had  been  laid  open. 
This  circumstance  I  have  also  repeat- 
edly noticed  in  animals  which  I  have 
poisoned  :  the  fact  is  to  me  one  of  great 
interest,  and  one  which  I  have  ob- 
•served  in  almost  every  case  in  which 
I  have  administered  the  poison.  In 
many  instances,  where  I  have  de- 
stroyed rats,  the  quantity  has  not  ex- 
ceeded four  minims  of  Schcele's  acid, 
still  on  opening  the  chest  imaiediately 
after  death,  as  soon  as  all  signs  of  life 
had  disappeared,  the  odour  has  been 
distinctly  recognised  in  that  cavity, 
even  when  not  at  all  present  in  the 
stomach.  In  those  instances  where 
it  has  existed  in  tlie  latter  organ  it 
has  been  by  no  means  so  strong  as  in 
the  chest :  this  I  considered  at  one 
time  might  depend  on  the  large  quan- 
tity of  blood  centralised  as  it  were  in 
that  cavity,  and  the  knowledge  of 
prussic  acid  having  been  detected  in 
the  blood  at  first  seemed  to  favour  that 
supposition.  From  subsequent  ex- 
periments, however,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  rather  depends  on  the  va- 
pour being  drawn  into  the  lungs  at 
each  inhalation,  and  that  in  those 
cases  where  it  v.-as  absent  from  the 
stomach,  it  arose  from  the  poison 
causing  death  by  its  contact  with 
the  membrane  lining  the  mouth  and 
oesophagus,  without  passing  into  the 
stomach  at  all. 

As  regards  the  action  of  this  poison, 
I  believe  physiologists  are  fully  agreed 
that  its  specific  action  is  on  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  the  effects  on  the  respi- 
ratory organs  being  merely  secondary  ; 
but  its  action  on  both  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  coma  existing  in  connection 
with  tetanus,  in  which  respect  it  bears  a 
striking  contrast  to  strychnine,  which 
causes   tetanus  only.     Mr.  Taylor,   of 


Guy's  Hospital,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  anterior  columns  are  more  affected 
than  the  posterior;  some  physiologists 
have  also  asserted,  that  it  destroys  the 
irritability  of  the  heart,  as  also  that 
of  the  mus:;ular  fibre  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles.  So  far  as  my  ex- 
periments have  gone,  they  would  by 
no  means  lead  me  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion ;  for,  in  every  case  which  I  have 
examined,  the  heart  has  continued  to 
beat  long  after  all  other  signs  of  life 
have  disappeared,  while  the  different 
muscles  of  the  body  may  be  made  to 
contract  under  so  shght  a  galvanic 
action,  as  that  produced  by  placing  a 
piece  of  silver  in  contact  witn  copper, 
and  tlie  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels 
continued  without  irritation  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after  death.  The  medium, 
however,  through  which  this  poison  acts, 
as  with  respect  to  poisons  generally,  is  far 
from  being  decided,  some  physiologists 
advocating  the  theory  of  absorption, 
and  others  as  strenuously  attributing 
its  effects  to  some  impression  made  oa 
the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves. 
In  sup[)ort  of  the  former  opinion  there 
are  certainly  some  striking  facts  to  be 
brought  forward— as,  for  instance,  the 
detection  of  tiie  poison  in  the  blood, 
the  rapidity  of  its  action  depending  oa 
the  absorbing  power  of  the  tissue  on 
which  it  is  aj)phed,  and  also  the  pre- 
vention of  the  usual  action,  by  any 
cause  interfering  with  the  eirculatioa 
of  the  poisoned  part :  still,  however, 
strongly  those  facts  may  appear  to  es- 
tablish its  absorption  into  the  system, 
when  we  consider  the  rapidity  of 
its  action, — in  many  instances  so  in- 
stantaneous as  to  leave  no  appre- 
ciable interval  between  the  application 
of  the  poison  and  its  effects  on  the 
system,  we  cannot,  I  think,  admit  of 
any  other  medium  for  its  action  than 
the  nerves.  That  absorption  does  take 
place,  and  that  with  great  rapidity,  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  short  period 
necessary  for  the  odour  to  be  pre- 
sent in  most  parts  of  the  body;  — be- 
sides, if  any  other  proof  were  want- 
ing to  show  the  rapidity  of  absorp- 
tion, or  the  period  that  elapses  before 
a  poison  may  be  detected  in  the  circu- 
lation, I  might  mention  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Blake  of  Edinburgh,  who 
found  that  the  time  necessary  for  a 
poison  to  be  absorbed  by  the  capilla- 
ries and  circulated  through  the  sys- 
tem did  may  not  exceed  nine  seconds. 
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However,  as  there  is  evidently  some 
short  period  necessary  tor  its  reaching 
the  brain  by  means  of  the  circulation, 
short  as  that  time  may  be,  while 
theie  is  none  that  is  appreciable  to  the 
senses  in  many  instances,  between  the 
application  of  the  poison  and  death,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  other  conclusion  than  the  one 
above  stated.  As  strongly  confirming 
the  above  view  of  the  subject,  I  will 
relate  the  following  experiment.  A  cat 
being  enceinte,  was  killed  by  a  drachm 
of  priissic  acid  being  poured  down  the 
throat:  in  two  minutes  after  death,  the 
chest  was  first  opened,  and  the  heart 
seen  contracting ;  but  on  laying  open 
the  abdomen,  and  examining  the 
uterus,  to  our  surprise  the  kittens  were 
found  alive,  apparently  net  having 
suffered  in  the  least  from  the  poison, 
as  they  continued  to  move  for  some 
time  even  when  removed  from  the 
uterine  cavity.  In  this  experiment, 
then,  it  is  quite  evident  death  could 
not  have  been  caus'^d  by  the  quantity 
of  the  poison  present  in  the  blood, 
otherwise  why  were  the  kittens  not 
killed  ?  This  surely  ought  to  liave  been 
the  case,  if  the  destruction  of  life  had 
depended  on  the  poisoned  blood  cir- 
culating through  the  system  :  to  this 
it  may  be  objected,  that  the  foetal 
circulation  is  independent  of  the  ma- 
ternal, which  I  allow,  but  still,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  there  is  a  constant  in- 
terchange of  blood  between  the  foetus 
and  the  mother,  I  cannot  tliink  that 
it  at  all  militates  against  my  argument. 
Having,  then,  taken  a  cursory 
view  of  the  mode  of  action,  symp- 
toms, and  the  morbid  appearances 
produced  by  this  poison,  I  shall  next 
pass  on  to  inquire  as  to  the  manner 
m  which  it  causes  death,  and  in 
doing  so  1  should  wish  to  ask  the 
two  following  questions— namely,  does 
it  arise  from  some  impression  made 
on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  which 
lieing  of  so  deadly  a  natuie  renders 
them  i)erfec(ly  incapable  of  performing 
their  functions,  or  seromlly,  does  it 
arise  from  asphyxia  ?  That  asphyxia  is 
not  the  cause  in  those  instances  where 
death  fakes  place  instantaneously  must 
1  think  be  self-evident,  life  being  de- 
stroyed far  too  rapidly  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  that  means  :  in  cases, 
however,  where  life  is  protracted  for 
a  longer  period,  as  for  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 


not  the  sole  cause  of  death,  the  in- 
terference with  the  function  of  re- 
spiration, and  the  consequent  conges- 
tion of  tlie  brain,  must  have  a  very 
important  influence  in  destroying  life. 
To  prove,  moreover,  that  respiration  is 
interfered  with,  I  would  adduce  the 
following  circumstances ;  firstly,  the 
peculiar  gasping  noise  made  when  the 
poison  begins  to  affect  the  system, 
arising,  as  I  believe,  from  the  ineflectual 
efforts  of  the  person  to  get  air  into  the 
lungs :  secondly,  the  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances, bearing  evidence  as  they 
do  of  such  extreme  congestion,  similar 
to  persons  who  die  from  asphyxia; 
thirdly,  from  the  effects  produced  either 
on  man  or  the  lower  animals.  In 
almost  all  those  cases  in  the  human 
subject  where  the  symptoms  have  been 
observed  from  the  first,  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration  appears  to  be 
an  invariable  symptom,  vertigo  is  the 
first  effect,  and  this  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  spasm  of  those  muscles,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  in  one  case  related 
by  Dr.  Christison,  the  ribs  appeared 
to  be  drawn  nearly  to  the  back-bone. 
If,  in  the  lower  animals,  a  dose  be 
given  not  so  large  as  to  cause  in- 
stant death,  the  following  are  the 
symptoms:  in  the  first  place  they  seem 
giddy,  while  their  legs  appear  as  if  too 
weak  to  sui)port  their  bodies,  causing 
them  to  walk  from  side  to  side,  like 
a  man  intoxicated,  when  suddenly  they 
are  seized  with  such  strong  tetanic 
spasms  of  the  muscles,  that  the  chest  is 
diminished  to  half  its  natural  diameter, 
and  from  this  spasm  the  system  never 
appears  free  until  death  takes  place. 
Again,  in  those  cases  which  recover  by 
treatment,  the  first  symptom  is,  I  be- 
heve,  invariably  a  long  and  deep  inspi- 
ration, wiiich  I  have  observed  in  rats  re- 
stored by  ammonia  and  the  cold  affusion. 
From  these  facts,  then,  fully  proving 
as  they  do  how  greatly  respiration  is 
inlerfercd  with,  I  argue  that  in  all  cases 
where  life  is  not  destroyed  immediately, 
death  is  caused  by  obstructed  respira- 
tion ;  that  such  is  the  case  where 
strychnia  is  administered,  is,  I  believe, 
generally  acknowledged  ;  why,  there- 
fore, may  it  not  be  so  with  the  ])oison 
in  question  ?  Again,  in  reference  to 
those  cases  where  life  is  destroyed  too 
rajiidly  to  be  accounted  for  by  ob- 
structed respiration,  some  have  consi- 
dered death  to  arise  from  stoppage  of 
the  heart's  action  ;   but  Christison  ob- 
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serves  that  it  is  only  occasionfiUy  to 
be  tioUced,  while  Pereirn  says  he  has 
never  seen  the  poison  to  have  ttiat  ef- 
fect, but  that  the  heart  continues  to 
beat  long  after  all  signs  of  life  have 
disappeared;  a  result  which  perfectly 
agrees  with  my  own  expernnents*.  1 
think,  therefore,  from  the  extreme 
rarity  of  its  occurrence,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
when  in(}Uiring  into  the  cause  of  death, 
for  if  it  were  at  all  essential  for  its  pro- 
duction, it  would  be  observed  more 
frequently.  From  these  fac;s,  then,  1 
arrive  at  the  following  conclusions  :  — 
I.  Tliat  life  is  destroyed  by  this  acid 
under  a  twofold  action,  in  most  ca-es  the 
immediate  cause  being  obstructed  re- 
spiration ;  while  2dly,  mothers,  where 
death  is  too  instantaneous  to  be  pro- 
duced by  that  means,  it  arises  from 
some  impression  made  on  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow,  which  being  ot  so 
deadly  a  nature,  perfectly  incapacitf-tes 
these  organs  for  the  performance  of  their 
functions.  How  this  poison  acts  on  tlie 
molecules  of  the  brain  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  that  the  nervous  system  is 
the  part  chielly  affected  no  one  will 
doubt;  and  when  it  is  said  that  it  is 
by  some  shock  or  impression  made  on 
the  system  that  life  is  destroyed,  we 
advance,  1  believe,  as  far  as  the  limits 
of  our  present  knowledge  will  al- 
low in  endeavouring  to  explain  its 
fatal  operation  on  tlie  body.  The  pe- 
riod within  which  this  poison  usually 
proves  fatal  appears  to  be  now  known 
with  considerable  accuracy,  from  ob- 
serving its  effects  on  the  human  subject, 
as  also  from  experiments  on  animals, 
death  taking  place  in  a  few  seconds 
where  the  dose  is  large  ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  dose  is  only  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  life,  the  individual 
may  live  for  a  period  of  twenty,  thirty, 
or  even  forty  minutes  after  its  adminis- 
tration, as  was  the  case  with  the  Pari- 
sian epileptics;  but  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  when  life  is  prolonged  for 
such  a  period,  recovery  is  likely  to  take 
place  if  active  treatment  be  adopted,! 

*  Dr.  Lonsdale  in  his  researclies  found  the 
acid  only  to  have  that  eftect  \>heu  introduced 
into  the  trachea  in  the  anhydrous  state ;  aud,  even 
in  those  cases,  he  says,  "  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  the  immediate  efl'ects  are  exerted  on  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  and  that  it  also  indirectly  en- 
feebles to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  contracti- 
lity of  the  heart:"  evidently  sho^ving  that  he 
considers  its  primary  effects  to  be  exerted  on  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  that  the  heart  is  in- 
fluenced secondarily. 

t  Christison  and  Lonsdale. 


With  reference  to  the  smallest  qnan- 
titif  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  ii  has 
hitherto  been  the  subject  ot  great  un- 
certainty, and  was,  as  will  be  recol- 
lected, a  poiiit  much  discussed  ac  the 
late  trial  of  Tawell.  The  present  case, 
therefore,  is  cf  great  interest  with  re- 
spect to  this  quesiion,  as  it  settles  be- 
yond alldoubi,  that  the  life  of  a  healthy- 
adult  may  be  destroyed  by  a  dose  not 
exceeding  nine-tenths  of  a  yrnin  of  an- 
hydrous acid,  a  quantity  le»s  by  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain  than  was  found  in  the 
stomach  of  Sarah  Hart.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  is  the  smallest  quantity 
known  to  have  caused  death,  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  life  may  be  destroyed 
by  a  dose  even  less,  knowing  as  we  do 
how  circumstances,  such  as  the  fulness 
or  emptiness  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  sirength  of  the  patient,  may  modify 
the  action  of  poisons;  and,  certainly, 
when  we  remember  the  exceeding  ra- 
pidity of  the  poison  in  the  present  case, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  a 
smaller  quantity  might  prove  fatal.* 
Still,  however,  as  we  h;ive  now  placed 
on  record,  firstly,  a  case  related  by  Dr. 
Geoghegan,  where  an  individual  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life  after  taking 
seven-tenths  of  a  grain ;  secondly, 
another  reported  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Crick  lade,  where  a  strong  robust  agri- 
cultural labourer  was  similarly  circum- 
stanced from  nine- tenths  of  a  grain, 
and  then  only  recovered  by  active  me- 
dical treatment,  after  remaining  in  a 
state  of  great  danger  for  four  hours ; 
while  thirdly,  in  the  present  case,  an 
adult  female  died  from  the  same  quan- 
tity within  twenty  minutes  after  its  ad- 
ministration, 1  think  it  is  not  asserting 
too  much  to  say  that  a  grain,  or  a  very 
trilling  increase  above  that  quantity, 
would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  life  ia 
most  instances.  I  am  aware  that  this 
is  at  present  mere  conjecture,  but  from 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  above 
cases,  as  well  as  others  on  record,  I 
fully  believe  every  future  case  will  tend 
to  verify  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

Another  subject  worthy  of  inquiry 
is,  the  class  under  which  this  poisoa 
ought  to  be  placed.     On  looking  over 


*  Dr.  Letheby,  in  writing-  to  the  Pharmacen- 
tical  Journal,  says,  "  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
its  potency  was  increased  by  the  empty  state  of 
the  stomach,  in  conseijuence  of  her  keeping  the 
Passover  at  the  time:"  this  is  decidedly  a  mis- 
take, as  the  Jews  pay  no  respect  to  Good  Friday, 
neither  did  the  t-assover  take  place  this  year 
until  a  month  after  that  dav. 
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the  different  works  on  Toxicology,  I 
find  it  is  in  every  instance  classed 
Bmo'ig  the  narcotics,  which  I  should 
imagine  has  arisen  from  its  narcotic 
effects  being  more  strongly  indicated 
than  its  irritating ;  hut  that  it  partakes 
of  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former,  is 
cleat ly  shown  by  the  acrid  impression 
made  on  the  nose  and  fauces,  the  vo- 
miting, and  the  redness  of  the  mucous 
membrane  cf  the  stomach,  noticed  in 
many  cases.  With  respect  to  the  last 
proof,  I  might  mention  that  in  the  ex- 
periment where  I  injected  the  poison 
diluted  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  the 
whole  of  the  mucous  surface  presented 
such  strong  marks  of  irritation,  that,  on 
shewing  it  to  a  most  experienced  toxi- 
cologist,  he  remarked,  that  had  he  not 
been  told  what  poison  had  been  admi- 
nistered, he  should  have  said  arsenic, 
or  some  other  powerful  irritant.  I  be- 
lieve, therefore,  the  time  will  not  be 
long  before  it  is  placed  among  the  nar- 
cotico-acrid  class  of  poisons,  now  that 
its  action  on  the  system  is  better  under- 
stood. 

[To  be  continued.] 

THE  CAUSES  OF  SUDDEN  DEATH. 


(From  a  Correspondent.) 
The  pathological  conditions  wl)ich 
most  frequently  lead  to  sudden  death 
are  at  present  far  better  understood  and 
diagnosticated  than  they  were  during 
the  last  century.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  twenty  years  that  prac- 
titioners have  acquired"  that  increased 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  vas- 
cular system  which  has  done  away 
with  some  very  erroneous  opinions  re- 
specting the  circumstances  attendant 
upon  sudden  death.  Still,  by  no  means 
sufficient  atten;ion  has  been  paid  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  this  subject. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General for  1841,  it  is  mentioned 
that  during  the  years  18;iS  and  IS39, 
6/08  sudden  deaths  became  the  sub- 
jects of  coroners'  inquests,  in  which 
the  causes  of  death  were  not  asm-- 
iained  ('. )  and  in  fact,  that  "the  cause 
of  nearly  two  in  three  sudden  deatlis 
was  not  stated  in  the  verdicts."* 

*  TliiKresultccrl;iiiiIysliow.sani08tIaiiicntal)le 
defect  in  the  present  (syKtcm  of  conducting 
coroners'  incjuehts.  Tlie  very  oltject  of  the  in- 
<juihition  is  to  determine  tlie  cause  of  deatli ;  yet 


Of  course  this  is,  in  great  measure, 
due  to  the  unwillingness  of  coroners  to 
incur  what  they  deem  to  be  unnecessary 
expense  and  trouble  by  ordering  post- 
mortem examinations  to  be  made  in 
cases  where,  although  the  /;»Tci.vf  cause 
of  death  is  not  ascertained,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  individual  perished 
from  the  elfects  of  ordinary  disease. 
Still,  it  is  rather  singular -seeing  that 
probably  in  a  very  large  number  of 
these  instances  medical  men  were  called 
upon  to  give  evidence  at  the  inquests, 
and  were  doubtless  requested  to  offer 
their  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  of  which  the  persons  died  — 
that  the  causes  should  not  have  been 
stated  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that,  even  where 
no  examination  of  the  bodv  is  made,  a 


we  lind  it  here  admitted  that  in  06  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  no  cause  is  returned.  The  fact  of  death 
n>eroly  is  recorded.  To  us  it  appears  that  the 
Ueaistration  Act  wou.d  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  the  coroner's  inquest  in  such  cases.  Whether 
the  fault  lie  with  this  functionary  endeavouring 
to  reduce  his  expenses  to  the  niininiuin,  or  to  a 
want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  those  niasietrates 
wlio  control  the  expenses  of  coroners' inquests, 
is  really  of  little  moment.  The  evil  exists,  and 
oufjlit  to  be  remedied  by  the  orderin;;  of  more 
frequent  post-nioitpm  examinations.  On  this 
point  we  shall  qnote  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Birt 
Davies,  coroner  for  the  boroui^h  of  Birmingham. 

"Tlie  Ihree  following  cases,  which  have  oc- 
curred -vithin  this  Ijoroiigh,  strongly  manifest  the 
necessity  of  more  extensive  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations:— 

"1.  A  person  was  found  either  dead  or  dying : 
more  than  one  medical  man  of  eminence  seeing 
the  body  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  seizure, 
pronounced  the  party  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
apoplexy.  It  was  subseouently  proved  that  the 
death  arose  from  taking  iiydrocyanic  acid  I 

"2.  A  ^)erson  died  in  what  was  considered  by 
the  physician  and  surgeon  attending  to  liave 
been  a  fit.    Opium  was  found  in  the  stomach  I 

".S.  A  person  was  attended  by  a  physician  and 
surgeon  for  some  hours  ;  the  illness  and  death, 
were  ascribed  to,  and  treated  by  them  for,  apo- 
plexy ;  but  it  was  proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
he  died  from  laudanum  ! 

"  Such  eases  very  strongly  attest  the  necessity 
for  not  suffering  a  small  (•on'si<leration  of  expense 
to  deprive  the  act  of  suicide  of  a  most  salutary 
check,  the  certainty  of  discovery  ;  of  not  sulfer- 
ing  the  Life  Assurance  ( )tlices  to  be  robbed  ;  and, 
in  short,  of  not  offering  an  impunity  to  crime. 
That  much  of  crime  will  alwiiys  escape  detection, 
and  still  more  escape  punisliinent,  from  want  ot' 
a  clear  proof,  is  matter  of  certainty.  JJut,  as  on 
the  one  hand,  the  universal  prevalence  of  a  belief 
that  the  community  will  .spare  no  pains  to  detect 
crime,  and  that  punishment  will  inevitably  fol- 
low upon  proof,  is  the  best  menus  of  repressing 
criminal  attempts;  so,  an  opposite  annonncc- 
meiit,that  in  the  instruments  of  justice  a  narrow 
spirit  of  economy  has  been  <'nforced,  to  the- 
sacrifice  of  what  is  useful  and  etiicient,  must 
necessarily  operate  as  a  direct  incitement  to 
evil,  that  may  be  felt  in  every  iiuartcr,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  It  is  fortunate  that,  as  his^ 
own  fees  are  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament,  a 
coroner  may,  on  the  subject  of  the  schedule,  be 
considered  as  perfectly  devoid  of  any  personal 
interest." — liorough  Inquests,  liirminylium,  18-t5. 
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hint  from  the  medical  witness  or  the 
coroner  is  often  suflicient  to  decide  the 
jury  in  returning  an  explicit  verdict ; 
such  as  "  died  from  spnsm  of  the 
heart,"  &c.  &c.  The  following  just 
remarks  occur  in  Mr.  Farr's  admirable 
"report : — No  definition  of  the  sense  in 
which  'sudden  death'  is  practically 
understood  by  the  coroners  has  been 
given  ;  nor  can  we  describe  in  any 
precise  terms  the  class  of  cases,  exclu- 
sive of  violent  deaths,  which  are  com- 
prised in  the  abstracts  of  inquests. 
The  writers  even  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence do  not  state  with  any  strictness 
■what  they  mean  by  sudden  death — 
■whether  it  be  in  ten  minutes,  ten 
hours,  or  ten  days  ;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  cases  where  persons 
previously  able  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness, are  suddenly  deprived  of  con- 
sciousness, and  expire  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  Understood  in  this 
sense,  it  is  the  popular  opinion,  that 
*  sudden  death'  is  the  result  of  apoplexy 
when  it  is  not  produced  by  violence  : 
but  many  of  the  verdicts  which  ascribe 
'sudden  death'  to  apoplexy  must  be 
erroneous," 

It  is  expressly  provided,  in  the  Re- 
gistration Act,  that  one  of  the  particu- 
lars "  required  to  be  registered"  in  the 
official  report  of  every  inquest  is  "  the 
cause  (if  death"  ;  the  Act  left  to  the 
proper  parties — the  coroners — the  dis- 
cretion of  holding  the  inquest,  but 
rendered  it  imperative  on  the  jury, 
whenever  it  was  summoned  to  sit  on 
a  body,  to  inquire  into  the  particulars 
of  the  "cause  of  death."  It  is  clear 
that,  in  almost  every  case,  examination 
of  the  body  by  competent  persons  is 
the  only  means  by  which  this  can  be, 
■with  any  certainty,  determined  upon. 

The  same  writer  continues — "  The 
most  important  part  of  the  evidence  of 
the  inquest  is  omitted  when  the  '  cause 
of  death'  is  not  investigated.  The 
expense  of  inquests,  whicli  is  now  not 
considerable,  would  be  slightly  aug 
mented,  but  the  value  of  the  informa- 
tion, and  the  use  of  the  inquiry,  would 
be  increased  in  an  indefinitely  greater 
degree.  The  legislature,  moreover, 
has  left  the  coroners  no  discretion  in 
this  matter.  The  juries  are  bound  by 
the  Act  to  inquire  into  the  particulars 
required  by  the  Registrars  ;  and  the 
coroners  are  bound  to  supply  those 
officers  with  the  results— comprising 
an  intelligible  statement  of  the  '  cause 


of  death,'  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained. 
The  inquests  in  England  will  hence- 
forward be  as  efficient  as  similar  irt- 
quests  in  France  and  Germany,  and  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  present  state 
of  medical  jurisprudence — to  contribute 
to  that  branch  of  science  an  immense 
number  of  new,  well-authenticated,  and 
instructive  facts,"  The  generality  of 
coroners  are  certainly  very  remiss 
in  performing  this  part  of  the  duty 
which  they  are  legally  bound  to  fulfil. 
There  might  possibly  be  some  excuse 
for  the  omission  of  the  procedure  in 
those  instances  where  it  is  found  to  be 
highly  displeasing  to  the  feelings  of 
the  deceased  person's  relatives,  or 
where  a  medical  witness  undertakes  to 
account  for  death  without  examining 
the  body  ;  but  the  neglect  often  occurs 
where  neither  of  these  circumstances 
can  be  alleged  in  its  defence.  Were 
the  statute  more  correctly  adhered  to, 
coroners'  inquests  would  approach 
much  more  nearly  than  they  do  at  pre- 
sent to  what  they  were  originally  in- 
tended to  be — strict  investigations  into 
the  causes  of  dissolution  in  persons 
who  die  under  questionable  circum- 
stances. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  in- 
stances of  foul  play  could  scarcely  ever 
pass  undetected,  the  number  of  ab- 
surdly incorrect  verdicts  would  be 
diminished,  and  a  more  general  know- 
ledge be  obtained  of  the  true  causes  of 
sudden  death. 

In  the  following  remarks,  reference 
is  made,  by  numbers,  to  a  very  in- 
teresting and  important  set  of  cases 
illustrative  of  sudden  death,  which 
were  published  by  Dr.  Francis  in  the 
Guy's  Hospital  Reports  for  April  1845. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  sudden  • 
death,  as  occurring  in  persons  who 
have  appeared  to  be  in  tolerable  health 
up  to  the  time  of  the  fatal  seizure,  and 
arising  from  spontaneous  lesions  of 
vital  parts,  independently  of  external 
violence  or  other  injury  further  than 
that  attending  mental  excitement,  un- 
due exertion,  &c.  are  the  following. 
(They  of  course  nearly  all  originate  in 
some  one  or  other  of  the  three  great 
cavities  of  the  body,) 

Head. 

Rupture  of  tlie  basilar  artery. 

This  is  probably  the  only  spontaneous 
lesion  occurring  within  the  skull  that  in- 
tariably  causes  immediate  death. 
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Rup-  ure  of  one  of  the  other  large  ar- 
terial Ijranches  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
respiratory  tract. 

(Dr.  Francis's  Cases,  1  and  2.)  In  the 
first  of  these  death  occurred  within  five  mi- 
nutes, in  the  other  within  ten  minutes  of  the 
time  of  the  seizure. 

Apoplexy  occurring  in  the  pons  va- 
rolii. 

Here  death  is  usually  instantaneous,  but 
we  have  known  a  patient  survive  for  more 
than  an  hour  with  a  large  clot  in  this  situa- 
tion. In  this  case  it  was  found  that  some 
of  the  vertical  strands  from  the  medulla  ob- 
longata remained  uninjured.  And  in  cases 
■where  the  effusion  has  been  very  circum- 
scribed, and  situated  laterally,  life  has  been 
more  prolonged. 

Sudden  effusion  of  blood  or  pus  into 
the  lateral  ventricles. 

Under  this  condition  death  may  occur  in- 
stantaneously, or  within  a  very  few  minutes 
of  the  seizure.  But,  in  many  cases,  the  pa- 
tient lives  from  one  to  twelve  hours  after  the 
effusion  has  commenced,  remaining  coma- 
tose, and  suffering  either  from  spasm,  rigi- 
dity, paralysis,  or  other  symptoms  of  central 
lesion  of  the  brain,  affecting  more  or  less 
both  sides  of  the  body.  In  the  cases  where 
life  is  at  all  prolonged  there  is  always  reason 
to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  fluid  disco- 
vered in  the  ventricles  has  not  been  extrava- 
sated  at  once. 

In  some  cases  of  the  last  two  forms  of 
disease  the  heart's  action  is  observed  to  be 
extremely  violent ;  this  has  occasionally  led 
to  the  error  of  supposing  that  a  fatal  lesion 
has  occurred  in  the  cardiac  apparatus  itself; 
but,  when  that  is  the  case,  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  usually  weakened. 

General  venous  congestion  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes,  especially  in 
coincidence  with  cardiac  and  pulmo- 
nary obstructions.     (Case  3  ) 

Dr.  Francis  relates  two  cases  of  sudden  death 
in  epileptic  patients  in  whom  none  of  the 
recent  morbid  appearances  found  upon  dis- 
section were  of  a  nature  which  would  have 
been  expected  to  destroy  life  (17,  18).  In 
persons  suffering  from  any  form  of  chronic 
cerebral  disorder  sudden  death  is  liable  to 
occur  ;  the  recent  morbid  appearances  found 
being  usually  those  of  general  venous  con- 
gestion serous  effusions,  beneath  the  arach- 
noid or  in  the  ventricles,  or  the  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  or  serum  around  tumors  or 
Other  chronic  degenerations  of  the  brain 
substance. 

Thorax. 

Disease  of  the  heart. — Here  the  morbid 
changes  may  affect  the  whole  body  of  that 
organ,  or  be  confined  principally  to  its  right 
or  left  cavities  or  vessels. 

Persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  any  form 


of  congenital  disease  of  the  heart,  or  of  dila- 
tation or  weakening  of  either  ventricle,  in 
consequence  of  valvular  or  other  obstruction, 
are  liable  to  die  suddenly  without  there  be- 
ing any  appearances  of  morbid  change  in  the 
organ  itself  beyond  those  which  must  have 
existed  for  some  time  previously.  (Cases, 
4,  5,  6.) 

In  most  severe  winters  persons  whose 
hearts  are  of  weak  structure,  or  whose  lungs 
have  been  at  all  chronically  obstructed,  die 
suddenly  from  engorgement  of  the  thoracic 
viscera.     (Case  7.)* 

In  instances  of  severe  chronic  pulmonary 
and  cardiac  obstruction,  the  presence  of  serum 
in  the  pericardium  or  pleura  may  often 
be  looked  upon  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
sudden  death. 

Riff /if  side  of  the  heart. 

Rupture  of  the  right  cavities  or  pul- 
monary artery. 

These  accidents  are  usually  immediately 
fatal,  the  patient  falling  collapsed  and  gasp- 
ing, life  being  quite  extinct  within  five  mi- 
nutes. But  instances  of  this  kind  have  oc- 
curred in  which  death  was  not  instantaneous, 
in  consequence,  apparently,  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  tissues  having,  at  first,  been 
slight. 

Inefficiency  by  rupture  or  ulceration 
of  the  pulmonary  valves. 

Sudden  influx  of  blood  to  the  right 
ventricle,  or  the  occurrence  of  addi- 
tional pulmonary  obstruction,  in  any 
case  where  that  cavity  has  become 
weakened  from  any  cause. 

This  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in  conse- 
quence either  of  extensive  pulmonary  disease, 
thoracic  deformity,  (hence  the  liability  of 
hunchbacks  to  die  suddenly)  mitral  contrac- 
tion, or  the  presence  of  any  other  serious 
impediment  to  the  circulation  in  the  left 
side  of  the  heart. 

Left  side  of  the  heart. 

Rupture  of  the  left  auricle — instan- 
taneous death. 

This  is  a  rare  occurrence,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  the  great  dilatability  of  this 
cavity  and  the  strength  of  its  lining.  Dr. 
Francis  relates  a  case  (12). 

*  It  is  mentioned  in  tlip  Report  nlrpady  quoted, 
tliat  alumt  10  sudden  dcntlis  occur  in  winter  to 
10  in  summer ;  tliis,  however,  is  probably  only  an 
approximation  to  tlie  truth,  as  the  tables  most 
likely  include  many  casi-s  which  are  not  strictly 
instances  of  sudden  death.  The  nuinbi-rs  ffiven 
in  a  subscipient  table,  under  the  li(>udin^  of 
"Sudden  death,"  are  as  follow:—"  Winter,  (il8; 
sprinif,  524;  summer,  381  ;  autumn,  574."  Mr. 
Farr  remarks,  in  allusion  to  this  table:— "  It  has 
been  already  rendered  probable  that  many  cases, 
arranged  under  apoplexy  and  sudden  death,  arc 
the  effects  of  congestions  in  the  lunjrs— a  sort  of 
spontaneous  asphyxia,  the  develoi)nient  of  which 
api)ettrs  to  be  favoured  l)y  n  temperature  below 
the  freezinp  point  of  water."  p.  105. 
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Rupture  of  the  left  ventricle,  gene- 
rally in  connection  with  fatty  degene- 
ration or  thining  of  the  heart,  or  ob- 
struction of  its  nutrient  vessels.  Death 
is  usually,  but  (from  the  cause  men- 
tioned in  speaking  of  rupture  of  the 
right  ventricle)  not  always,  instan- 
taneous. 

Rupture  of  the  coronary  arteries — 
immediate  death. 

The  coronary  arteries  have  been 
found  greatly  obstructed  or  obliterated 
in  cases  of  sudden  death. 

The  coronary  veins  undergo  immense 
dilatation  without  bursting,  but  their  ob- 
struction appears,  not  unfrequently,  to  de- 
termine fatal  effusions  of  serum  into  the  pe- 
ricardium. Dr.  Albus,  however,  relates  two 
cases  in  which  death  was  occasioned  by  rup- 
ture of  the  coronary  veins.*  Branches  of 
these  vessels  may  be  involved  in  rupture  of 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie. 

Persons  in  whom  tiie  left  ventricle 
is,  from  any  cau-e,  much  weakened  or 
dilated,  especially  where  the  aortic 
valves  are  inefficient,  are  liable  to  die 
suddenly,  or  to  be  seized  with  symp- 
toms of  thoracic  oppression,  which 
prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours  (15). 

These  results  are  usually  induced  either  by 
some  cause  of  sudden  obstruction  to  the 
systemic  circulation,  or  by  some  exciting  or 
depressing  influence.  ^A'ben  patients  whose 
hearts  are  in  this  condition  remain  in  a  state 
of  perfect  tranquillity,  death  takes  place 
slowly  from  delay  of  blood  in  the  ventricle, 
and  pulmonary  obstruction. 

Sudden  rupture  of  the  cords  of  the 
mitral  valve  may  cause  death  within 
an  hour  in  a  diseased  heart ;  but  does 
not  appear  to  be  suddenly  fatal  when 
occurring  in  a  healthy  one. 

Sudden  death  from  rupture  of  the 
vena  azygos  is  rare;  but  cases  have 
been  recorded  by  Morgagni  and  Dr.  J. 
Flijgel. 

Transverse  rupture  of  all  the  coats 
of  the  aoria,  or  of  an  aneurism  within 
the  pericardium,  is  instantaneously 
fatal. 

There  are  upon  record  several  ceises  of 
rupture  of  the  origin  of  the  aorta,  where 
haemorrhage  has  eventually  occurred  into  the 
pericardium,  in  which  the  patients  survived 
for  some  hours  (in  case  13  an  hour  and  a 
half)  or  days  ;  but  here  it  has  always  been 
found  that  a  kind  of  dissecting  aneurism  has 
heen  formed,  and  that  the  outer  tissue  of  the 
vessel  must  have  given  way  later  than  the 

*  Schmidt's  Jatirbucher,  No.  4,  1844,  paare  37. 
Referrpfl  to  by  Dr.  Bennett,  in  British  and  Fo- 
reign Medical  Review,  July  1845,  page  225. 


inner,  the  fatal  pericardial  effusion  being,  of 
course,  consequent  upon  the  second  rupture. 
Vomiting  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  sudden 
death  from  disease  of  the  heart  or  its  ap- 
pendages, and  it,  of  course,  greatly  compli- 
cates the  diagnosis  of  the  case  ;  but  Dr. 
Francis  mentions  this  symptom  as  appearing 
in  one  of  his  patients  ;  and  we  have  met  with 
one  or  two  instances.  It  seems  to  occur 
when  the  lesion  involves  the  pericardium,  or 
interferes  with  the  phrenic  or  pneumogastric 
nerves. 

Respiratory  Apparatus. 

Dr.  Francis  gives  a  case  (8)  of  puru- 
lent infiltration  and  oedema  of  the 
glottis,  in  which  death  took  place 
within  five  minutes. 

This  form  of  disease  has  also  been  known 
to  occur  in  other  instances,  especially  in 
patients  under  treatment  for  syphilis,  who' 
have  been  taking  a  great  deal  of  mercury, 
and  in  whom  the  principal  abdominal  viscera, 
particularly  the  kidneys,  have  become  much 
diseased. 

Profuse  arterial  htfimorrhage  from  the 
lungs  may  cause  death,  either  by  suffo- 
cation or  by  collapse. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  although,  in 
some  cases  of  haemoptysis,  immense  quanti- 
ties of  blood  are  poured  at  once  from  the  air- 
passages, the  patient  escapes  suffocation,  while 
in  others,  the  effusion  of  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  blood  into  the  lungs  causes  death  within 
half  an  hour.  In  cases  of  the  latter  kind 
the  lungs  are  sometimes  found  greatly  dis- 
tended with  air.  It  is  probable  that,  in  any 
given  case,  the  time  required  to  produce 
suffocation,  whether  as  the  result  of  pulmo- 
nary diseeise,  drowning,  the  inhalation  of 
noxious  vapours,  or  other  cause,  depends 
rather  upon  the  sti-ength  of  the  heart  and 
the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluids,  than 
upon  the  absolute  amount  of  obstruction  ex- 
isting in  the  lungs  ;  thus  slight  causes  pro- 
duce suffocation  in  j'crsons  who  are  plethoric, 
and  whose  hearts  are  weak,  and  vice  versa. 

The  bursting  of  an  aneurism  into  the 
trachea,  bronchus,  or  substance  of  the 
lungs,  is  generally  fatal  at  the  first  or 
second  gush. 

The  sudden  occurrence  of  a  commu- 
nication between  an  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery,  auri- 
cles, superior  cava,  or  other  part  of  the 
cardiac  apparatus,  is  liable  to  cause 
immediate  collapse  and  distress,  and 
death  within  a  few  hours ;  but  some- 
times dissolution  occurs  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, and  probably  never  instanta- 
neously. 

Rupture  of  an  aneurism  into  the 
pleura  is  followed  by  instant  death  (16). 

Where  the  sac  opens  into  the  oesophagus, 
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the  event  is  usually,  but  not  always,  imme- 
diately fatal. 

Abdomen. 

In  rupture  or  ulceration  of  the  sple- 
nic or  coronary  artery  into  the  sto- 
mach, sudden  death  from  hsmatemesis 
may  occur ;  but  the  time  of  death  has 
varied  in  several  cases,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  aperture  and  amount  of  the 
haemorrhage. 

Rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  abdo- 
minal aorta  or  other  large  vessel,  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  is  followed  by 
death  within  five  minutes. 

But  when,  as  is  far  more  frequently  the 
case,  the  extravasation  occurs  behind  the 
peritoneum,  life  may  be  prolonged  from  three 
or  four  hours  to  a  week.  Communication 
between  an  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta 
and  the  inferior  cava  may  cause  death  within 
twelve  hours,  but  one  or  two  patients  have 
survived  longer.  Rupture  of  the  fallopian 
tube,  at  an  early  stage  of  tubal  pregnancy, 
usually  proves  rapidly  fatal  by  hiemorrhage  ; 
but  the  duration  of  life  depends  u))on  the 
extent  and  i)Osition  of  the  fissure.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind  related  by  Dr.  Meadows*,  the 
woman  lived  for  more  than  54  hours  after 
the  symptoms  of  haemorrhage  commenced. 
Here  it  was  found  that  the  effusion  of  blood 
•was  principally  subperitoneal. 

Extravasation  of  feculent  matter, 
bile,  or  other  irritant,  into  the  perito- 
neum, may  produce  death  from  col- 
lapse in  from  three  to  seven  hours,  or 
from  inflammation  in  from  eight  hours 
to  three  days;  but  extravasations  of 
this  kind  are  not  invariably  fatal. 

The  researches  of  M.  Devergie,  the  Medi- 
cal Director  of  the  Morgue,  have  done  much 
to  remove  the  common  error,  that  the  greater 
number  of  cases  of  sudden  death  result  from 
apoplexy. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  forty  cases 
of  sudden  death  carefully  examined  by  that 
gentleman*  : — 

Apoplexy,  with  a  clot  in  the  annular  \n-o- 
tuberance,  1 ;  meningeal  apoplexy,  3  ;  serous 
apoplexy  and  pulmonary  congestion,  2  ; 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  3 ; 
pulmonary  congestion,  12  ;  pulmonary  and 
cerebral  congestion,  12;  htematemesis,  2; 
syncope,  3  ;  rupture  of  the  heart,  1  ;  rupture 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  1. 

The  following  were  the  causes  of  death  in 
the  nineteen  cases  related  by  Dr.  Francis  : — 

Rui)ture  of  arteries  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  2  ;  venous  congestion  of  the  brain, 
with  thoracic  obstruction,  1  ;  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  arteries  and  substance  of  the 
brain,    1  ;    in    epileptics,    2 ;   external   ob- 

*  M6decine  ly-pale,  torn.  i.  p.  66.  Registrar- 
General's  Ueport  for  1841,  p.  94. 


structions  at  the  origins  of  the  great  ar- 
teries, 3 ;  effect  of  sudden  cold  in  chro- 
nic pulmonary  disease,  1  ;  purulent  in- 
filtration of  trachea,  with  oedema  of  the 
glottis,  1  ;  hfemoptysis,  2  ;  rupture  of  the 
left  auricle,  1  ;  weakeningof  the  left  ventricle 
in  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  1 ; 
rupture  of  the  aorta  at  its  origin,  1  ;  rupture 
of  a  thoracic  aneurism,  1  ;  doubtful,  1. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  four  out  of 
the  nineteen  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Francis 
the  jiatients  died  while  in  the  act  of  relieving 
the  bladder  or  intestines,  A  rather  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  cases  of  sudden 
death,  depending  on  cerebral,  thoracic,  or 
abdominal  lesions,  which  have  come  under 
our  own  notice,  have  occurred  under  similar 
circumstances. 


ON  THE  POWER  OF  THE  INSANE  TO  ENDURE 
COLD. 

Of  the  power  which  maniacs  possess  of  re- 
sisting cold,  the  belief  is  general,  and  the 
histories  which  are  on  record  are  truly  won- 
derful ;  it  is  not  my  wish  to  disbelieve,  nor 
my  intention  to  dispute  them  ;  it  is  proper, 
however,  to  state  that  the  patients  in  Beth- 
lem  Hospital  possess  no  such  exemption 
from  the  effects  of  severe  cold.  They  are 
particularly  subject  to  mortifications  of  the 
feet ;  and  this  fact  is  so  well  established  from 
former  accidents,  that  there  is  an  express 
order  in  the  house,  that  every  patient  under 
strict  confinement  shall  have  his  feet  exa- 
mined morning  and  evening  in  the  cold  wea- 
ther by  the  keeper,  and  also  have  them  con- 
stantly kept  in  flannel ;  and  those  who  are 
permitted  to  go  about  arc  always  to  be  found 
as  near  the  fire  as  they  can  get  during  the 
winter  season.  From  the  great  degree  of 
insensibility  which  jirevails  in  some  states  of 
madness,  a  degree  of  cold  would  scarcely  be 
felt  by  such  persons,  which  would  create  un- 
easiness in  those  of  sound  mind,  but  expe- 
rience has  shown  tliat  they  suffer  equally 
from  severity  of  weather. — Haslam. 

[The  fact  is  now,  we  believe,  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  while  the  sensation  of 
cold  may  not  be  so  readily  perceptible  to 
the  insane,  owing  to  blunted  sensibility,  the 
effects  are  not  the  less  injurious  to  the  sys- 
tem. They  differ  from  the  sane  in  wanting 
the  warning  power  to  guard  them  against 
these  effects.  We  knew  an  instance,  where 
a  man  had  so  far  lost  the  sensibility  in  his 
fingers,  that  he  was  continually  thrusting 
them  close  to  the  bars  of  the  fire  for  warmth 
during  the  winter  season.  This  did  not 
prevent  his  fingers  from  being  burnt,  and 
they  had  become  reduced  to  mere  stumps  by 
the  practice. — Ed.  Gaz.] 
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OF  THE   FREQUENCY  OF  CANCER 
IN  THE  TWO  SEXES,  AND  AT 

DIFFERENT    AGES: 
as  a  point  both  of  diagnosis  and 

practice. 
By  T.  Wilkinson  King,  F.R.C.S.E. 

Of  all  females  who  die  about  44  years 
of  age,  nearlji  one- half  have  cancers  ; 
of    males,    une-eiijhtli.     Cancers    in- 
crease infreqnenciffrom  youth  up  to 
the  44//t  year,  and  then   decrease*  ; 
hut  in  males  above  Qb,  one  fifth  of  all 
who  die  are  cancerous.     Table  of  the 
organs  chiefly  affected. 
In  cases  of  serious  chronic  internal  dis- 
ease the  obscurities  are  often  sufficiently 
trying;    and  although  the  detection  of 
cancer  must  be  but  a  sad  conclusion  of 
our  present  science,  it  is  not  the  less 
desirable  for  right  guidance  in  practice. 
J      The  remarkably  variable  course  of 
what  are  called  chronic  inflammations 
will  pretty  constantly  furnish  satisfac- 
tory indications,   if  duly  observed.     I 
have  formerly  dwelt  on  this  fact.     I 
propose  in  this  place,  if  I  may,  simply 
to   show,   as    I    think    determinately, 
some     probabilities    which     statistics 
afford,  with  reference  to  age  and  sex, 
in  cancerous  affections  ;    for   these  ap- 
pear to  me  so  satisfactory  and  essential 
that  I  almost  wonder  they  have  not 
been  adduced  long  ago.  ' 

In  Females. 
Between   1   year  and  9  None  in  27 
9  11—19 

12  14     —         12 

14  18       1         2G 

18  24       5         62 

24  30       7         68 

30  40     24         87 

40  45     13         30 

45  50     16         51 

50  55       7         24 

55  65     11         36 

65  _       1  9 


An  average  drawn  from  above  1000 
post-mortem  examinations  performed 
in  Guy's  Hospital  gives  the  following 
results,  to  which  I  can  discover  no 
material  objection  as  a  constant  basis 
for  future  inferences.  Some  may  sup- 
pose the  frequency  of  cancer  here 
exaggerated,  but  I  have  to  remark  that 
cases  of  accidental  injury,  operations, 
&c.  which  my  numbers  include,  rather 
tend  to  an  opposite  effect,  especially 
where  the  proportions  of  cancers  are 
low,  and  most  of  all  in  the  males.  It 
may  be  also  objected  tliat  I  do  no  sup- 
ply definition  of  cancer,  but  this  I  must 
defer,  hoping  to  do  it  more  effectually 
a  little  later.  I  may  state  that  such 
circumstances  as  the  mere  presence  of 
small  firm  uterine  tubers,  or  doubtful 
polypus,  or  ulcer,  are  not  included  in 
my  calculations.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  considerable  peculiarities  in  the 
cases  admitted  into  the  hospital  which 
may  nullify  or  weaken  the  inferences 
from  my  numbers.  It  would  have  been 
only  the  cost  of  time  and  labour  to 
double  them,  but  the  uniformity  and 
consistency  of  the  data  obtained  can 
hardly  admit  of  distrust  as  to  their 
sufl[iciency.  Other  sources  of  error  as 
to  accuracy,  &c.  are  to  be  differently 
examined. 

Cancerous  diseases  occurred  amongst 
all  who  were  examined  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions  :  — 

In  Males. 
None  in  10 

—  27 

—  9 

3r  ^  3         34  or  ^^-f 

Dr  ,V  2|        64  or  i^  (?) 

or  -jV  2         84  or  ^'^ 

or  ^  5       108  or  ^ 

5         40or^ 
13         98  or  1.7i 

4  32  or  -^     ' 

4         48  or 


or  i, 
or  I 
or^ 
or  4- 


3         14or4-t 


Totals 


Adult  .  .  . 
Middle  Age  . 
Age  Unnamed 


85       451 


3 

12 

0 

2 

2 

25 

41 

4 
0 
1 
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33 

2 

22 


Total  of  these 


39 


57 


*  Tlie  deaths  in  this  country  in  toto  I  make 
out  to  increase,  in  a  very  steady  and  even  man- 
ner, from  15  up  to  about  73,  and  after  this  to 
decrease  similarly  to  95.  I  would  ^rant  a  little 
decrease  after  25,  nr  sudden  increase  before. 

t  This  result  seems  opposed  by  the  absence 
of  cancer  in  so  many  youni^er  males  ;  anda^ain, 
I  have  found  that  of  another  series  of  males 
under  15,  32  give  only  one  doubtful  case  of  can- 


cer; and  so,  also,  29  other  cases  between  15  and 
18  have  but  on^  doubtful  case  of  cancer.  The 
(juery  (?)  indicates  also,'  1  presume,  an  accidental 
exception. 

±  This  inference,  which  seems  eccentric,  I 
have  corroborated  by  an  additional  calculation,  in 
which  29  males  who  died  above  65  presented  7 
cancerous,  or  one-(iuarter  cf  the  whole;  as  if 
they  resembled  females. 
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Now  every  mnseutn  may  truly  show- 
that  cancer,  or  fungus,  can  occasionally 
occur  in  any  age  of  either  sex  ;  but  the 
above  table  points  distinctly  to  strong 
peculiarities  in  these  respects.  I  am 
sensible  of  great  deficiencies  in  this 
little  labour,  yet  I  deem  it  of  essential 
use  in  the  diagnosis  of  difficult  and 
dangerous  cases,  and  do  not  know  that 
minor  details  are  necessar}'  to  its  utility. 
Even  great  precision  in  such  a  matter 
might  be  premature,  if  it  did  not  have 
its  mischiefs.  One  or  two  points  I 
have  tested  by  having  recourse  to  other 
numbers,  without  finding  any  cause  to 
distrust  the  foregoing.  The  following 
notes  fortify  the  analyses  at  the  head 
of  this  page. 

Out  of  another  series  of  cases  (Mis- 
cellaneous Inspection  Books,  Vols.  xiii. 
to  xix.  p.  347)  cancer  in  females  be- 
tween 40  and  44  inclusive  occurred  12 
or  15  times  out  of  30;  and  in  a  set  of 
females  examined  out  of  the  above 
table,  all  aged  45  (Green  Inspection- 
Books,  Vols.  I  to  13),  9  or  12  out  of  24 
died  cancerous. 

I  subjoin  as  a  note  one  of  ray  private 
papers,  whirh  will  assist  to  show  in  a 
measure  the  relative  frequency  of  can- 
cer in  different  parts  of  the  body.  I 
refer  to  the  greater  or  coarse  results  of 
hospital  post-mortem  histories. 
Cancers  of  the  Cases. 

Breast 21 

Ovary  (fungoid,  ascitic,  &c.  .     18 

Uterus  (the  os  chiefly)  .  .15 

Head  or  face — faux,  oesophagus,  &c.  IG 
Chest  .....       5 

Stomach     .  .  .         .  .10 

Abdomen  generally      .         .         .17 
Liver  (mainly)  ...       5 

Thigh 5 

Kidney       2 

Bladder 2 

Penis  .         .         .         .         .       4 

Testes         .....       C 
Labia  .....       1 

Scrotum     .....       1 

In  conclusion,  referring  the  reader 
to  the  heading  of  this  chapter,  1  would 
admit  that  all  the  facts  of  my  present 
case  should  be  only  offered  as  approxi- 
mations to  the  truth.  They  were  col- 
lected with  an  anticipation  of  less 
accordant  results ;  and  1  would  remark, 
that  if  the  most  striking  particulars 
seem  repugnant  to  current  opinions, 
the  general  agreement  of  the  several 
figures  is  not  less  surprising,  supposing 
them  to  be  honestly  deduced. 
36,  liL'dford  Square,  July  1»45. 


CASES  OF  THK 

DELETERIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  WATER 

impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 

passing  through  lead  pipes. 

By  G.  Pearl,  M.R.C.S. 
Windsor. 

On  the  23d  of  last  April,  a  labourer, 
residing  at  Ascot,  and  employed  by 
Mr.  Hibburd,  clerk  of  the  Race-course 
there,  applied  to  me  at  the  Dispensary, 
at  Windsor,  evidently  suffering  from 
the  poisonous  effects  of  lead  :  his  com- 
plexion was  sallow,  and  he  was  con- 
stantly suffering  from  severe  pain  ia 
his  bowels,  attended  with  flatulence. 
He  had  the  dark  blue  mark  round  the 
gums,  so  peculiar  to  those  who  are 
suffering  from  the  deleterious  effects 
of  that  metal.  On  inquiry  I  found 
that  his  children  had  been  in  bad 
health,  since  they  had  lived  at  Ascot, 
and  that  they  had  become  weak  and 
sallow,  and  had  suffered  from  pains  in 
their  bowels,  and  indigestion,  and  that 
he  had  sent  one  of  the  most  affected 
away,  believing  that  the  air  of  the 
Heath  was  prejudicial  to  their  health. 
I  immediately  asked  him  if  the  water 
he  drank,  and  used  for  cooking,  passed 
through  lead,  and  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative ;  I  procured  a  quantity  of 
it,  and  on  the  addition  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a 
large  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  lead 
was  thrown  down.  By  the  use  of  other 
water,  and  of  appropriate  rerriedies,  the 
principal  of  which  was  alum,  he  is 
slowly  recovering. 

In  November  1842,  one  of  the  Whip- 
pers-in  at  the  Royal  kennel,  at  Ascot, 
applied  to  me  suffering  from  lead 
palsy,  after  a  severe  attack  of  colic 
during  the  previous  summer,  which 
was  believed  to  have  been  iniiatnma- 
tion  of  the  bowels.  Having  previously 
met  with  similar  cases,  I  felt  convinced 
that  lead  was  dissolved  in  the  water 
which  he  had  used  for  cooking  and 
drinking;  and  on  inquiry,  I  found  that 
disorders  which  could  be  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  lead  had  for  a  long  time 
been  lirevalent  in  the  establishment  at 
the  Royjil  Kennel,  and  that  the  dogs 
had  for  a  long  period  suffered  from  a 
species  of  paralysis  denominated  ken- 
nel lameness. 

The  water  was  in  consequence 
analysed  by  Dr.  Ryan,  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  the  results  of  which 
were  as  follows — 
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Water  at  the  spring  head, 

Specific  gravitj'  at  00°— 1.018. 

The  contents  of  an  imperial  pint  on 
evaporation  to  dryness,  yielded  2'37 
grains  of  solid  matter.  The  solid  con- 
tents of  an  imperial  pint  being 

Chloride  of  Sodium  ...  r54  grains. 
"        "      Magnesium  071      " 

Sulphate  of  lime 0-128   " 

A  trace  of  Carbonic  Acid 


2-378  " 
The  water  after  it  had  p-dssed  through 
the  leaden  pipes  was  found  to  contain 
•104  grains  of  carbonate  of  lead  in 
an  imperial  pint,  or  one  and  a  third  of 
carbonate  of  lead  in  an  imperial  gallon. 

Dated,  Feb.  13th.  1843. 
Polytechnic  Institution. 

Soon  after  I  had  trealed  the  case  of 
the  whipper-in,  a  young  man,  Richard- 
son, from  East-Hampstead,  applied  to 
me  with  the  worst  form  of  lead  palsy 
I  had  ever  seen ;  this  came  on  him 
when  in  service  as  footman  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Willoughby  Rooke,  then 
inhabiting  a  mansion  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Ascot,  and  was  attributed  to 
drinking  water  contained  in  a  leaden 
cistern. 

Recently  I  have  seen  other  persons 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ascot, 
suffering  from  various  symptoms,  which 
might  be  caused  by  lead,  and  on  in- 
quiry found  that  they  were  supplied 
by  water  which  passed  through  the 
leaden  pipes  of  pumps. 

I  think  it  may  be  fairly  deduced 
from  the  above  facts,  that  the  spring 
W'ater  at  Ascot  contains  a  small  por- 
tion of  free  carbonic  acid,  which  dis- 
solves portions  of  lead  in  passing  over 
its  surface,  and  it  will  readily  account 
for  the  fact,  that  the  leaden  cisterns 
and  pipes  usually  so  innocuous  should 
occasionally  produce  such  deleterious 
effects. 

The  paralysis  of  the  whipper  in  was 
entirely  removed  by  alum  combined 
with  guaiacum,  and  Richardson  was 
very  much  relieved  by  the  same  remedy. 
From  the  almost  specific  effects  of  alum 
in  painters'  colic  (a  disease  I  have 
been  frequently  called  on  to  treat,)  I 
was  induced  to  try  whether  it  would 
be  found  serviceable  in  the  paralysis 
produced  by  lead,  and  have  en  many 
instances  found  it  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice, although  in  many  more  it  has 
been  useless. 
Windsor,  June  25tb. 


CASE    OF 

DISLOCATION    OF    THE   STERNAL 

END  OF  THE   CLAVICLE 

BACKWARDS. 

By  William  Brown,  Surgeon, 
Calling-ton. 

All  affections  and  injuries  that  are 
reputed  to  be  of  particularly  rare  oc- 
currence, are  of  some  interest.  The 
fact  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  saw  only 
one  case  of  dislocation  of  the  sternal 
end  of  the  clavicle  backwards,  and  that 
that  was  not  from  external  violence, 
speaks  enough  for  the  rarity  of  this 
affection.  The  case  of  Yelpeau's,  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Morton  to  Mr.  S. 
Cooper,  and  sketched  in  Mr.  Cooper's 
"First  Lines,"  might  have  been  an  in- 
stance of  the  kind  in  one  stcuje  of  its 
occurrence.  I  propose,  however,  to 
add  a  case  of  a  simple,  but  at  the 
same  time  well-marked,  character; 
produced  by  external  violence,  ia 
wrestling.  (Very  extensive  prize- 
wrestling  has  just  taken  place  at  this 
town.) 

On  the  2d  inst.  a  well  known  Cornish 
wrestler,  commonly  called  the  "Little 
Roper,"  was  brought  to  us  (Dr.  Hender 
and  myself,)  with  an  injury  sustained 
in  the  ring.  He  had  been  thrown  to, 
or  rather  upon,  the  left  shoulder,  so 
that  this  was  forced  forwards.  The 
great  force  of  the  fall  was  assisted  by 
the  weight  of  the  other  wrestler  coming 
down  upon  him.  Instead  of  the  clavi- 
cle giving  way  in  its  outer  curvature, 
as  one  would  have  expected,  the  ster- 
nal end  of  the  bone  was  completely 
driven  backwards.  There  was  much 
pain,  with  some  embarrassment  of 
breathing.  The  case  being  clear,  the 
plan  of  treatment  adopted  was  the 
method  of  Desault,  as  modified  and 
practised  at  University  College  Hospi- 
tal, for  fractured  clavicles ;  that  is, 
the  reduction,  and  keeping  of  the 
parts  in  place,  having  to  be  effected  in~ 
directly.  Hence  the  limb  was  put  up 
with  the  wedge-shaped  pad  in  the 
axilla ;  the  elbow,  in  order  to  be  made 
to  act  as  the  lever,  being  fastened  to 
the  side  by  means  of  a  roller  passing 
alternately  round  the  body,  and  over 
the  right  shoulder.  Thus  the  elbow 
was  supported,  and  the  fore-arm 
fixed  upon  the  breast,  whereby  the 
shoulder  was  well  kept  back  —  in 
addition  to  the  primary  object  being 
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obtained,  of  confining  the  elbow  to  the 
side,  and  so  making  the  pad  effective 
as  the  fulcrum. 

The  foregoing  case  is  not  the  less  in- 
teresting, perhaps,  from  the  fact,  that 
the  next  day  a  youngster  applied,  who 
had  sustained  much  the  same  kind  of 
fall  in  wrestling  for  amusement,  and 
in  whom  I  found  the  clavicle  to  be 
fractured  in  the  outer  curvature. 
The  outer  fragment  was  driven  for- 
wards, so  as  to  be  at  an  acute  angle 
with  the  body  of  the  bone.  This  per- 
son was  a  slim,  weakly  individual,  with 
slight  bones. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  articu- 
lation instead  of  the  bone  gave  way,  in 
the  case  of  the  first  man,  vras,  that 
though  wide  in  the  chest,  yet  still  he 
was  \- try  fiat  in  that  part. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  CATHETER. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
on  Jan.  13th,  1845,  a  memoir  was  read  by 
M.  Maisonneave,  upon  a  method  of  prac- 
tising catheterism  in  difficult  cases. 

M.  Maisonneuve,  after  expressing  the 
dissatisfaction  which  he  had  felt  with  the  or- 
dinary modes  of  practising  catheterism  in 
difficult  cases,  proceeds  to  explain  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  operation  which  he  recom- 
mends. The  instruments  required  are  an 
elastic  sound,  straight  or  curved,  of  a  calibre 
proportioned  to  the  presumed  diameter  of 
the  canal,  and  open  at  both  extremities; 
2,  a  very  fine  bougie  (No.  1,  2,  or  ?,)  cajiable 
of  passing  as  a  stylet  in  the  interior  of  the 
sound;  3,  a  silk  or  metallic  thread  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  sound  upon  the 
bougie. 

The  first  part  of  the  operation  consists  in 
the  introduction  of  the  bougie,  for  it  is  a 
fact  known  to  all  practitioners,  that  a  very 
fine  and  pliable  bougie  will  ])ass  without 
serious  difficulty,  and  especially  without 
pain  or  danger,  wherever  a  sound  can  be 
passed,  and  in  many  cases  where  this  is  im- 
practicable. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  bougie,  to 
its  outer  extremity  is  attached  a  silk  or  me- 
tallic thread,  which  lias  been  previously 
passed  through  the  canal  of  the  sound.  The 
second  part  of  the  ojieration,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  introduction  of  the  sound  into 
the  bladder,  then  commences.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  surgeon  causes  the  thread  to 
be  rendered  tense  by  an  assistant ;  he  then 
passes  the  sound  upon  the  bougie  as  a  con- 
ductor. A  slight  amount  of  pressure  suf- 
fices to  ensure  the  easy  passage  of  the  sound, 
provided  that  its  size  has  been  pro])ortioned 
to  the  calibre  of  the  canal ;  when  the  sound 


has  reached  the  bladder,  the  bougie  may  be 
extracted  from  its  interior,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  finished.  After  evacuating  the  con- 
tents of  the  bladder,  if  it  be  wished  to  with- 
draw the  sound,  and  leave  in  the  urethra  a 
bougie  which  may  aid  in  the  passage  of  a 
larger  one,  this  is  easily  done  by  introducing 
within  the  sound  a  bougie  arined  with  a  me- 
tallic thread  ;  then,  as  the  former  is  removed, 
by  supporting  the  thread  of  metal,  the  bougie 
will  be  jirevented  following  it. 

M.  Maisonneuve  does  not  hesitate  to  de- 
duce the  following  conclusions  from  the  re- 
sults of  his  practice  : — 

1.  Catheterism  by  the  aid  of  a  conducting 
bougie  is  of  all  modes  the  most  easy  and 
sure. 

2.  It  succeeds  perfectly  in  all  cases  where 
the  other  methods  are  applicable. 

3.  It  succeeds  also  in  most  of  the  cases 
where  the  other  methods  fail. 

4.  It  guards  against  the  occurrence  of  all 
painful  explorations,  lacerations,  ruptures  of 
the  canal,  false  passages,  &c. 

5.  It  requires  no  special  skill,  and  may  be 
practised  by  those  who  have  had  but  little 
experience. 

G.  It  renders  useless  the  various  instru- 
ments required  to  overcome  special  difficul- 
ties, and  requires  only  the  employment  of 
those  in  common  use.  —  Comptes  Rendus, 
Jan.  13. 

[We  observe  it  stated  in  a  contemporary 
that  a  very  similar  operation  has  been  prac- 
tised for  some  years  by  Dr.  Hutton,  of  the 
Richmond  Hosjiital,  Dublin.  His  plan  con- 
sists in  passing  into  the  bladder  a  fine  catgut 
bougie,  18  or  20  inches  long,  and  tiieu  em- 
ploying this  as  the  conductor  for  a  gum -elastic 
catheter. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Academy  on  Feb- 
10th,  a  letter  was  read  from  M.  Guillon, 
claiming  the  priority  of  the  operation  de- 
scribed by  M.  Maisofineuve.  M.  Guillon 
supports  his  claim  by  quotations  from  the 
Revue  Medicale  of  1839,  and  also  from  the 
Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  of  Feb.  14,  1832. 
The  procedure  of  M.  Guillon  appears  to 
have  been  in  principle  entirely  the  same  as 
that  subsequently  adopted  by  M.  Maison- 
neuve. M.  G.  considers  the  cmjiloyment  of 
the  conductors  es|)ccially  useful: — 1,  when 
there  are  large  false  passages  in  the  urethra  ; 
2,  in  retention  of  urine  j)roduccd  by  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  j)rostate,  or  by  the  pre- 
sence of  those  obstructions  or  valves  at  the 
internal  orifice  of  the  urethra,  of  which 
Soemmering  has  given  so  good  a  descrip- 
tion ;  3,  in  cases  of  fungus  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.— Ed.  Gaz.] 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  1,  1845. 

We  have  at  length  nn  announcement 
from  the  Home  Minister  of  the  altera- 
tions which   he  proposes  to   make  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  the  Physic  and 
Surgery  Bill.     That  the  settlement  of 
the  question  would  be  postponed  until 
the  next  session,  had  been  for  a  long 
time  anticipated  by  those  who  had  paid 
any  attention  to  the  subject;   and  thus 
we  learn  that  the  Bill  has  now  gone 
through  Committee  pro  forma,  merely 
in  order  that  the  proposed  amendments 
may  be  printed.     As  the  measure  will 
not  be  proceeded  with  until  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,   there   will  be 
ample  time  for  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  thtse  amendments.  There 
has  been,  throughout,  this  peculiarity 
about  the  Physic  and  Surgery  Bill — 
that  in  each  reprint  it  has  presented  a 
new  aspect,  and  has  come  out  like  a  new 
measure.      The  alterations  now  made 
are  of  a  very  extensive  kind,  and  in 
some  respects   they    are   intended   to 
meet  the  objections  which  have  been 
so  strenuously  urged  against  the  third 
Bill.  The  tirst  change  to  which  we  shall 
allude  refers  to  the  objection  contained 
in  the  recent  Memorials  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians*  and  Surgeonst; 
— /.c.  that  English  candidates  were  com- 
pelled to  undergo  two  examinations  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  privileges  which  a 
Scotch  or  Irish  candidate  would  derive 
from  one  examination.     This  grievance 
is  removed,  by  rendering  it  necessary 
that  every  person,  intending  to  qualify  as 
a  general  practitioner,  should  undergo 
two  examinations  in  each  country, — in 
England  the  first  examination  before  a 
College  of  General  Practitioners,  and 
the  second  before  a  joint  Board  of  Phy- 
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sicians  and    Surgeons  ; — in    Scotland 
and  Ireland,  there  will  be  two  distinct 
examinations,  one  before  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  the  other  before  the 
College  of  Surgeons  respectively.  Thus, 
then,  the  examination  before  the  joint 
Board  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
England,    is     taken     as     an    equiva- 
lent  to  the   single  examination   by  a 
board  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons  in  the 
other  two  countries.     At  first  view  it 
would  appear  that  the  English  candi- 
date has  virtually  to  pass  through  three 
examinations,  and  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
two  ; — but  much  of  course  must  depend 
on  the  mode  in  which  these  examina- 
tions are  conducted.     "We  can  imagine 
also  that  some  candidates  would  prefer 
to    be    examined    by   the   two   single 
Boards  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  than 
by  the  two  jV>ni^  Boards  of  England; 
for  with  properly  conducted  examina- 
tions, the  College  of  General   Practi- 
tioners,  which   is   to  be  incorporated 
under  the  new  Bill,  will  be  equivalent 
to  a  joint  Board.     The  profession  has 
a  right  to  expect  thnt  no   advantage 
should  be  given  on  this  ground,  and 
that  by  the  appointment  of  assessors  or 
other  means,  the    examinations   shall 
be   conducted   with   equal  rigour  and 
fairness  in  the  three  kingdoms.     More 
than  this  we  cannot  expect,  but  less 
than  this  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  preliminary 
examination  for  English  candidates. 
Under  the  third  bill,  this  was  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Physicians  and  Sur 
geons;  under  the  fourth,  it  will  be 
conducted  by  the  College  of  General 
Practitioners,  the  final  power  of  li- 
censing being  now  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  joint  Board  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. There  will,  of  course,  be  some 
division  of  opinion  about  the  propriety 
of  this  change,  as  well  as  about  the  pro- 
priety of  the  proposed  increased  fees 
payable  by  candidates  to  each  College, 
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i.  e.  five  guineas  to  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, five  guineas  to  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  ten  guineas  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Museum  and  Li- 
brary. 

On  removing  from  one  kingdom  to 
another,  practitioners  are  to  be  admitted 
members,  without  examination,  of  the 
corresponding  College  of  that  kingdom, 
but  on  payment  of  the  same  fees  as  if 
they  had  been  originally  examined  and 
admitted  members  of  that  College. 
We  do  not  understand  why  there 
should  be  this  additional  payment  of 
fees,  if  all  have  undergone  an  equal 
education  and  examination.  We  can 
only  look  upon  it  as  a  tax  to  check  the 
emigration  of  practitioners. 

Army  and  Naval  surgeons  are  not 
required  to  undergo  an  examination 
before  the  College  of  General  Prac- 
titioners, but  they  cannot  act  as  such 
within  five  years  from  the  time  of  pass- 
ing their  examination  before  the  joint 
Board  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  as 
well  as  the  Army  or  Navy  Board,  un- 
less they  submit  to  this  additional 
examination. 

Those  who  are  now  practising  in 
England  with  Scotch  or  Irish  diplomas, 
as  general  practitioners,  may  register 
as  such  without  examination.  The 
clauses  regarding  Universities  are  struck 
out,  and  no  restriction  will  be  imposed 
either  as  to  the  lesidence  necessary  for 
granting  degrees,  or  the  assumption  of 
titles  of  graduation.  With  respect  to 
the  Council  of  Health,  the  number  of 
members  composing  it  is  to  be  reduced 
to  thirteen,  including  the  Secretary  of 
State.  There  will  be  no  ex  officio 
members  :  all  will  be  nominated  by  the 
Government.  Lastly,  on  tlie  applica- 
tion of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  there 
is  every  probability  that  a  supple- 
mentary charter  will  be  issued.  What- 
ever difference  of  opinion  may  exist 
respecting  these  changes  in  the  Physic 
and   Surgery  Bill,  of  which  we  have 


here  only  given  a  brief  sketch  from 
the  statement  made  by  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, all  will  receive  with  satisfaction 
theannouncement  that  a  supplementary 
charter  will  be  granted  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  This  had  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  hostile  feeling  which 
the  conduct  of  the  College  had  excited 
in  the  profession,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  charter  will 
be  based  upon  fair  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples. 


iflebtcfoss. 


The   Physiological  Anatnmij  and  Phy- 
siology of  Man.     By  Robert  Bent- 
ley  Todd,  M.D.  and  William  Bow- 
man.    Part  II.  (concluding  the  first 
volume).     8vo.  pp.   248.     London : 
Parker,  1845. 
The  second  part  of  Todd  and   Bow- 
man's Physiology  fully  realizes  the  ex- 
pectations  which   the   first  led  us  to 
form.     The  work  promises  to  be  one  of 
sterling  value,  not  only  from  the  judi- 
cious manner  in  wliich   the  main  facts 
of  several  new  and  impr.rtant   discove- 
ries, by  Continental  and  British   phy- 
siologists, have  been  selected  ;  but  also 
from  the  novel  observations  and  close 
reasonings   which    the    authors   have 
educed  from  their  own  anatomical  la- 
bours 

A  large  proportion  of  that  which  is 
valuable  in  the  entirely  new  field  of 
physiological  and  pathological  infor- 
mation which  has,  of  late  years,  been 
opened  by  microscopical  investiga- 
tion, has  appeared  in  the  elabo- 
rate and  beautiful  monographs  of  the 
German  anatomists.  Few  students 
or  practitioners  have  cither  the  time 
or  the  opportunity  of  perusing  the 
originals  of  these  papers  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably as  well  that  they  should  not,  ge- 
nerally, attempt  to  do  so  ;  for  works  of 
this  kind  are  ratlicr  addressed  to  teach- 
ers than  to  learners  ;  and,  abundant  as 
are  the  statements  of  new  facts  which 
they  often  contain,  the  wish  of  their 
authors  to  make  them  complete  renders 
many  of  their  details  unnecessary  ;  and 
they  never  became  so  practically  useful 
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as  when  their  most  sahent  facts  have 
been  sifted  and  condensed  by  able 
commentators,  and  arranged  in  their 
proper  order  in  the  pages  of  systematic 
works  like  that  before  us. 

This  book  appears  lo  be  written 
upon  the  plan  of  endeavouring  to  avoid 
the  beaten  track. — of  giving  as  great  a 
number  of  new  and  unhackneyed  facts 
in  structural  anatomy  and  in  physio- 
logy as  possible,  and  linking  them  to- 
geiher  with  just  so  many  elementary 
details  as  are  necessary  to  give  the 
whole  the  character  of  a  system.  The 
greater  part  of  it,  therefore,  is  made  up 
of  information  of  very  recent  date. 
The  fasciculus  before  us  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ; — comprehending  the  minute  ana- 
tomy and  action  of  the  nerves,  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  some  of  the  organs  of 
the  senses.  We  shall  quote  one  or  two 
interesting  statements.  In  speaking  of 
the  presumed  identity  of  the  nervous 
and  electrical  forces,  the  authors  say  : 
"The  results  of  experiment  certainly 
afford  no  support  to  the  advocates  of 
the  electrical  theory  ;  and  indeed  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
condition  for  a  satisfactory  result,  which 
of  themselves  invalidate  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  reported  to 
prove  favourable  to  that  theory. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  affect 
thegalvanomeler  by  bringing  the  nerves 
of  living  animals  into  connexion  with 
it.  This  is  done  by  inserting  wires 
into  the  exposed  nerves,  and  attaching 
their  opposite  extremes  to  the  galva- 
nometer. "When  the  nervous  jjower  is 
excited  so  as  to  cause  muscular  con- 
traction, the  needle,  it  is  said,  is  de- 
flected.* The  experiment  has  failed 
in  the  hands  of  Prevost  and  Dumas, 
who  are  advocates  of  the  electrical  the- 
ory, as  well  as  in  those  of  Person,  of 
Miiller,  and  of  Matteucci  ;  and  on  se- 
veral trials  we  have  been  unable  to 
observe  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
needle.  Person  connected  the  wires  of 
a  galvanometer  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  kittens  and  rabbits,  in 
which  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles 
had  been  excited  by  the  influence  of 
nux  vomica,  and  could  not  discover 
any  evidence  of  electrical  action.  It 
has  also  been  affirmed  that  needles  in- 

*  David,  quoted  by  Miiller,  p.  685. 


troduced  into  the  nerves  of  a  living  ani- 
mal become  magnetic,  so  as  to  attract 
iron  filings.  No  such  result  could  be 
obtainedbyMiillerorby  Matteucci, from 
their  repetition  of  these  experiments. 
The  latter  philosopher  took  the  pre- 
caution of  employing  astatic  needles 
for  the  purpose,  but  could  discover  no 
trace  of  magnetization.  He  also  intro- 
duced the  prepared  limbs  of  a  frog  into 
the  interior  of  a  spiral  covered  on  its 
inside  with  varnish  ;  the  extremities  of 
this  spiral  were  united  to  those  of  ano- 
ther smaller  spiral,  into  which  he  in- 
troduced a  wire  of  soft  iron.  The 
nerves  of  the  frog  were  irritated  to 
excite  muscular  action,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  Matteucci  sought  to  ascer- 
tain if  an  induced  current  would  tra- 
verse the  spirals  and  magnetize  the 
wire.  But,  he  adds,  all  his  endeavours 
were  useless."  The  authors,  however, 
argue  very  justly,  that  even  were  it 
certain  that  an  electrical  current  passes 
along  the  nerve-fibres  during  nervous 
action,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 
required  evidence  could  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  experiments  above 
detailed.  From  a  review  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  theory  of 
the  identity  of  the  nervous  force  and 
electricity,  they  are  led  rather  to  reject 
than  adopt  it.  They,  however,  appear 
to  assume,  very  confidently,  the  opinion, 
that  nervous  action  depends  upon  a 
temporary  molecular  change  produced 
by  the  operation  of  stimuli  upon  tae 
nerves,  and  rapidly  propagated  along 
their  course  from  the  point  of  applica- 
tion of  the  stimulus— in  fact,  a  state  of 
polarity  in  the  particles  of  the  nerves 
similar  to  that  which  is  believed  to  take 
place  in  the  molecules  of  a  piece  of 
soft  iron  when  it  is  for  a  time  rendered 
magnetic  from  being  maintained  in  a 
certain  relation  to  a  galvanic  current; 
but  this  view,  ingenious  and  not  im- 
probable as  it  is,  is  of  course  quite 
hypothetical,  and,  as  such,  has  perhaps 
been  rather  too  confidently  applied  by 
the  authors. 

Should  the  following  opinion  prove 
correct,  it  will,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
count for  the  difficulty  which  phy- 
sicians have  hitherto  met  with  in 
tracing  errors  of  sensa.tion  to  changes 
occurring  in  the  posterior  columns  of 
the  spinal  cord;  and  those  of  motion, 
to  di.sease  of  the  anterior.  "  The  hypo- 
thesis which  we  are  most  disposed  to 
adopt  is  the  following:  thai  the antero" 
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lateral  columns  of  the  siiinal  cord  with 
thr  (jre;i  mutter  a'C,  in  connexion  with 
the  brain,  the  recipients  of  sensitive 
impressions  and  volitional  impulses, 
and  that  they  are  the  centres  of  the 
independent  or  physical  nervous  actions 
of  the  cord,  and  that  the  posterior 
columns  propagate  the  influence  of  that 
part  of  the  encephalon  which  combines 
with  the  nerves  of  volition  to  regulate 
the  locomotive  powers,  and  serve  as 
commissures  in  harmonizing  the  ac- 
tions of  the  several  segments  of  the 
cord.  As  leading  to  this  view,  the 
authors  mention  that  "  in  many  cases 
where  the  principal  symptom  has  been 
a  gradually  increasing  difficully  of 
walking,  the  jiosterior  columns  have 
been  the  seat  of  disease." 

"  We  may  notice  two  kinds  of  paralysis 
of  motion,  distinguished  respectively 
by  impairment  or  loss  of  voluntary 
motion,  and  of  the  power  of  coordi- 
nating movements.  In  the  latter  form, 
while  the  voluntary  powers  are  con- 
siderable, the  patient  walks  with  great 
difficulty,  and  a  gait  so  tottering,  that 
his  centre  of  gravity  is  easily  displaced. 
These  cases  are  generally  of  the  most 
chronic  kind,  and  many  of  them  go  on 
from  day  to  day  without  any  increase 
of  the  disease  or  improvement  in  their 
condition.  In  two  examples  of  this 
variety  we  (the  authors)  ventured  to 
predict  disease  of  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  cord ;  and  this  was  found  to 
exist  on  a  post-mortem  inspection. 
All  cases  on  record  which  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining,  in  which 
the  posterior  colimins  were  the  seat  of 
disease,  began  by  evincing  more  or  less 
disturbance  of  the  locomotive  powers; 
and  it  seems  to  us  th  it  the  degree  to 
which  sensibility  may  become  all'ected 
will  greatly  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves 
arc  involved  in  the  disease."  p.  .'i21. 

We  would  especially  direct  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  interesting 
abstract  of  Malteucci'sIClcctro-Physio- 
logical  Researches,  p.  .'i/o,  and  the 
description  of  the  Paciuinn  corpuscles, 
p.  89."),  which,  in  the  human  subject, 
are  found  in  great  numbers  attached  to 
the  nerves  of  the  hand  and  foot,  and 
are  very  readily  seen  with  the  naked  eye 
in  the  mesentery  of  the  cat.  They  are 
small  and  nearly  oval  bodies,  nearly 
transparent,  and  with  a  whitish  line 
traversing  their  axis.  They  are  espe- 
cially numerous  on  the  smaller  twigs; 


they  lie  imbedded  in  the  areolar  tissue, 
and  are  attached  to  the  nerves  by  a 
stalk  of  fibrous  tissue  prolonged  from 
the  neurilema,  and  occasionally  -n;th 
of  an  inch  long.  Their  avenge  length 
in  the  human  subject  is  from  Trittli  to 
^th  of  an  inch.  Tiie  account  of  their 
remarkable  internal  structure  is  very 
interesting.  Their  use  is  unknown. 
The  microscopical  observations  upon 
the  structure  of  the  nerve-vesicles 
(p.  212)  are  also  interesting. 

This  work  is  not  calculated  to  super- 
sede any  of  its  standard  predecessors ; 
it  shouH  rather  be  considered  as  a 
valuable  sequel  to  them.  The  advanced 
student  will  profit  much  by  its  perusal, 
after  he  has  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  some 
elementary  work  on  the  subject. 


POSSIBILITY  OF  THE  OCCUKRENCE  OP 
INFLAMMATION' IN  COLD-ULOODED  ANIMALS 

M.  Leredoullet,  of  the  Facultc  des 
Sciences  of  Strasbiirg,  examined  the  liody  of 
a  female  "spectacled  crocodile"  {caiman  a 
lunettes),  which  had  died  on  the  same  day 
in  a  travelling  menagerie.  Upon  opening 
the  abdominal  cavity,  it  was  evident  that 
this  animal  had  died  of  peritonitis  of  a  very 
liigh  degree  of  intensity.  Tlie  peritoneum, 
which  was  greatly  thickened,  was  lined 
throughout  its  whole  extent  with  a  layer  of 
pus  covering  false  membranes  which  hung 
in  threads,  and  were,  in  some  jilaces,  nearly 
the  2oth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  in- 
testines were,  in  every  i)art,  of  the  redness 
of  wine-lees,  the  colour  being  more  or  less 
de.ep  in  various  places,  but  generally  very 
intense.  They  were  covered  with  a  layer  of  yel- 
lowish pus, and  adhered  strongly  to  each  other 
by  false  membranes.  Upon  separating,  not 
without  some  difficulty,  the  ditTerent  convolu- 
tions of  I  lie  intestines,  lie  found,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  peritoneum,  a  scjuare  flat  jiieee  of 
cork,  with  irregular  edges.  Jt  was  discovered 
that  this  foreign  body  had  made  its  way 
through  an  almost  lineal  o|)ening  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  not  more  than 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  situated 
at  the  angle  of  the  fourth  convolution  of  the 
intestine. 

Here,  observes  the  author,  we  have  all  the 
characters  of  a  true  inflammation — intense 
reddening,  exudation  of  jjlastic  lympli,  for- 
mation of  false  membranes,  agglutination  of 
the  intestines,  and  purulent  secretion  ;  thus 
proving  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of 
inflan.mation  in  cold-blooded  animals,  and 
doing  away  with  the  opinion,  which  has  been 
BO  strongly  advanced,  that  such  an  occur- 
rence is  impossible. — Gazette  Medicate. 
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STATE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  THE 
LAST  QUARTER. 

Owing  to  the  space  occupied  by  correspon- 
dence and  discussions  on  the  Physic  and 
Surgery  Bill,  we  have  been  obliged  to  delay 
the  insertion  of  the  subjoined  interesting 
document — the  Registrar  General's  return  for 
the  Quarter  ending  March  2'Jth,   1845. 

"The  Quarterly  Returns  are  obtained 
from  H")  Districts,  subdivided  into  57G 
Sub-Districts.  Thirty-four  Districts  are 
placed  under  the  Metropolis,  and  the  re- 
maining 81  Districts  comprise,  with  some 
agricultural  Districts,  the  principal  towns 
and  cities  of  England.  The  population  was 
6,.'J78,912  in  1841." 

The  season  to  which  the  Return  refers 
was  remarkable  for  its  severity ;  tlie  tem- 
perature fell  lov.er  than  had  ever  before  been 
observed  and  recorded  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Metropolis.  The  mortality  was  pro- 
portionably  high;  49,874  deaths  were  regis- 
tered ;  43,958  had  been  registered  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1844  ;  and  33,784  in  the 
September  quarter  of  that  year.  The  in- 
crease of  deaths  was  therefore  upwards  of 
11,000. 

In  the  unhealthy  countries  of  the  world 
the  mortality  is  highest  in  the  hottest 
months,  and  this  was  the  case  formerly  in 
London  ;  but  the  yreafcsl  number  of  deaths 
now  invariably happeijsinthe  coldest  quarter 
of  the  year.  Thus  the  average  number  of  deaths 
in  the  March  quarters  (45,484)  of  1840-4 
is  4,220  above  the  general  quarterly  average 
(41,2G4)  of  the  same  live  years  1840-4  ;  but 
the  deaths  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year,  were  49,874,  or  4390  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  March  quarter  of  the  previous 
five  years.  It  is  true  that  the  population 
increased  in  the  interval ;  but  the  increase 
of  population  would  not  account  for  more 
than  half  the  excess  of  deaths. 

The  mortality  was  below  the  average  in 
the  milder  climate  of  the  south-western 
parts  of  the  island,  and  in  the  coal  districts 
of  the  north  ;  it  was  highest  on  the  eastern 
coast,  in  the  metropolis,  and  North  Wales. 

In  the  city  of  Norwich  708  persons 
perished  in  the  three  months  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  about  02,000.  57  deaths  from 
small-pox  were  registered  in  East  Wy- 
mer,  36  in  Conisford,  40  in  Mancrott. 
The  Registrar  of  Coslany  states  that  the 
average  "  is  exceeded  by  about  100  deaths, 
principally  from  small-pox.  No  deaths 
have  occurred  from  small-pox  after  vacci- 
nation." Few  of  the  victims  of  small- pox 
had  been  vaccinated  ;  vaccination  had  not 
even  been  attempted  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases ;  and  thus,  in  one  city,  between  200 
and  300  persons  were  suffered  to  perish  in 


three  months — others  were  blinded,  maimed, 
and  deformed  for  life — through  negligence 
of  the  parents  in  the  ajijilication  of  the  pro- 
tection discovered  by  Jenner,  and  placed  at 
the  dis[)osal  of  all  by  the  legislature.  Other 
examples  of  the  consequences  of  neglecting 
vaccination  will  be  found  in  the  notes. 
Ashton-under-Lyne  is  the  only  parish  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  that  the  "  Church- 
wardens and  Overseers  have  refused  to  carry 
out  the  Provisions  of  the  Act  of  3  and  4 
Victoria," — to  extend  the  practice  of  vacci- 
nation, by  contracting  with  medical  officers 
for  the  gratuitous  protection  of  the  poor. 
Sixty-one  funerals  took  place  in  Ashton 
town  from  small-pox.  In  Jenner's  life  an 
instance  is  mentioned  of  the  cost  of  coffi.7is, 
convincing  the  overseers  of  a  certain  jiarish 
of  the  advantage  of  vaccination,  after  all  the 
higher  arguments  of  humanity  and  justice 
had  failed  ! 

The  high  mortality  was  no  doubt  due  in 
great  part  to  the  extreme  coldness  of  the 
season  ;  but,  as  is  judiciously  remarked  by 
one  of  the  Registrars  of  Stockport,  "great 
as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
mortality  would  have  been  greater,  in  so 
severe  a  winter,  had  not  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  industrious  classes  enabled 
them  to  be  better  clothed  and  fed." 

In  the  metropolis,  small-pox,  scarlatina, 
and  measles,  were  epidemic  ;  the  deaths 
from  diarrhoea  and  erysipelas  were  above, 
those  from  typhus  below,  the  average.  The 
deaths  from  all  pulmonary  diseases  rose ; 
and  632  persons  died  of  bronchitis,  606  of 
ashthma,  1296  of  jineumonia.  There  was  a 
marked  excess  of  deaths  from  scrofula,  tabes 
mesenterica,  cancer,  atropl-.y,  malformation, 
apoplexy,  delirium  trem.ens,  and  intempe- 
rance. 12  persons,  labouring  under  dia- 
betes, died  (the  average  is  6)  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  cold  weather  is  always 
very  fatal  to  this  class  or'  patients. 

Districts  in  which  the  mortality  was 
ABOVE  the  cvprarje  of  five  March  quar. 
CVS: — The  five  Metropolitan  Districts,  Port- 
sea  Island,  Northampton,  Norwich,  Kidder- 
minster, Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  Birming- 
ham, Aston,  Coventry,  Nottingham.  Stock- 
port, West  Derby,  Blackburn,  Chorlton, 
Manchester,  Ashton,  Bradlord,  Merthyr 
Tydfil,  Holyv.'ell,  and  Anglesey. 

Districts  in  which  the  mortality  was 
BELOW  the  averane  of  five  March  quar- 
ters: — Cambridge,  Liverpool,  Wigan,  Pres- 
cott,  Salford,  Hull,  and  Poutypool. 

The  mean  temjierature  of  the  13  weeks  at 
Greenwich  was  35°  4.  The  temperature  of 
the  corresponding  v.eeks,  on  an  average  of 
25  years,  was  38^  9,  according  to  Mr. 
Henry's  observations.  The  temperature  of 
the  first  4  weeks  of  January  was  from  1°  to 
6*^  above  the  average;  from  the  close  of 
January  to  the  end  of  March  the  mean  tern- 
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perature  was  8°  below  the  average  ;  and  in 
one  week  (March  9th  to  15th)  it  was  29"^  1, 
or  13'"  below  the  average.  On  Wednesday 
Ttiorning,  February  \2th,  a  thermometer  on 
grass  fell  to  6°  below  Zero  ;  the  thermome- 
ter on  flax,  cleared  of  snow,  wan  12°  5  below 
Zero,  probably  a  point  lower  than  has  ever 
been  recorded  in  this  climate  before.  At 
the  same  time  a  thermometer  on  long  grass 
under  snow  was  20°  ;  showing,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  protection  which  snow  affords  to 
vegetation  asjainst  sudden  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. The  temperature  of  the  air  fell  in 
the  nighht  to  8°-8. 

The  meteorological  returns  from  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  though  not  all  made 
on  a  uniform  plan,  are  highly  interesting, 
and  exhibit  differences  in  the  results  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  in  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence. 

A  Table  of  the  Mortality  in  the  Metropolis, 
shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  the 
prnmcipal  causes,  registered  in  the  13 
weeks  ending  March  29th,  1845. 


Causes  of  Death. 


All  Causes  .     .     .     .     : 
Specified  Causes  .     . 

The  followine:  selection  has 
been  made  Of  the  number  of 
deaths  from  the  most  fatal 
diseases. 

1.  Small  Pox 

Measles 

Scarlatina 

Hooping  Cough  .     .     . 

Croup   

Typhus       

2.  Dropsy 

Sudden  Deaths    .     .     . 

3.  Hydrocephalus     . 

Apoplexy 

Paralysis 

Convulsions    .... 

4.  Bronchitis 

Pneumonia      .... 
Hydrothorax  .... 

Asthma 

Phthisis  or  Consumption 
Disease  of  Lungs,  &c.   . 

5.  Pericarditis     .... 

Aneurism 

Disease  of  Heart,  &c.    . 

6.  Teething 

7.  Childbirth 

8.01.1  Age 

9.  Violent  Deaths     .     ,     . 


<£   . 


s;  rt  3 


12600 
12550 


263 
239 
309 
524 
105 
406 
483 
228 
444 
256 
228 
739 
232 
1125 

555 

1822 

233 

II 

1 

206 

214 

104 

liO 

317 


£  CO  -f 


14528 
14491 


481 

381 

421 

411 

112 

302 

413 

207 

400 

343 

29  S 

690 

032 

1296 

92 

600 

1972 

249 

33 

21 

458 

227 

133 

1127 

377 


statistics  of  the  medical  profession 

in  austria. 
According  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Aus- 
trian Pharmacopoeia,  the  following  may  be 
taken  as  the  number  of  persons  practising 
as  apothecaries  in  the  empire  for  the  year 
1836.      Hungary  is  excepted. 


Provinces. 

Averap^e 
Population. 

Apothe- 
caries. 

p 

Austria    be- 

i 

low  Ems 

1,500,000 

99    1:15,000 

Austria 

1 

above  Ems 

850,000 

45    1:19.000 

Tyrol  .   .   . 

850,000 

79    1:10.700 

Styria     .   . 

950,000 

30    1:20.400 

lllyria    .   . 

750,000 

36    1:20,800 

Dalmatia  . 

390  000 

30    1:13,000 

Lombardy 

2,500,000 

782    1:  3,200 

Venice    .   . 

2,000,000 

751    1:  2.000  (!) 

Bohemia    . 

4,250,000 

193    1:22,000 

Moravia  and 

Silesia    .   . 

2,000.000 

76    1:26,000  (!) 

Galicia  .  . 

4.500,000 

645    1:   6,000 

1 

—  Casper's  Wochenschrift ,  Mai  1845. 

[Remarks. — If  our  readers  will  turn  to 
our  last  volume*,  they  will  find  an  account 
of  the  statistics  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Austrian  table,  it  is 
true,  includes  only  the  class  dei.ominated 
with  us  general  practitioners  ;  but  neverthe- 
less the  differences  in  the  results  are  very 
extraordinary.  Thus,  in  Middlesex,  the 
proportion  is,  at  its  maximum,  1  medical 
practitioner  to  300  of  the  population  ;  and  in 
Buckinghamshire,  at  its  minimum,  1:1498. 
For  all  England,  the  proportion  is  1:856. 
In  the  Austrian  table,  the  Duchy  of  Venice 
appears  to  have  the  largest  number  of  medi- 
cal men,  the  proportion  being  1 :2000  ;  while 
in  Styria  we  find  the  minimum,  the  propor- 
tion being  1:20,400.  The  comparison  is  so 
far  fair,  that  the  bulk  of  the  English  table  is 
made  up  of  the  same  (^lass  as  that  given  in 
the  Austrian  table.  Hence  we  learn,  either 
that  England  is  very  much  overstocked  with 
medical  practitionei's,  or  that  the  population 
of  Austria  can  dispense  with  physic  to  a 
very  great  extent.  It  would  be  only  fair  to 
our  profession  to  compare  the  average  rate 
of  mortality  in  the  two  countries,  before  de- 
ciding the  question. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

expectation  of  life. 
It   has    been    elsewhere    statedf,    that    the 
"  mean  age  at   death"  can  give  us  no  infor- 
mation on  the  mean  duration  or  expectation 
of  life,  and  thus,  as  Mr.  Milne  has  correctly 

*  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  497. 
t  Page  558. 
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remarked,  tables  of  mortality  constructed 
from  the  numbers  of  deaths  only  in  the  dif- 
ferent intervals  of  age,  without  comparing 
them  with  the  numbers  of  living  persons  in 
the  same  intervals  in  an  increasing  popula- 
tion, must  lead  to  error  ;  while,  on  the  other 


hand,  the  proportion  of  the  number  living  to 
one  death,  does  not  differ  very  widely  from 
the  integer  which  expresses  the  mean  life- 
time or  the  expectation  of  life, — as  the  fol- 
lowing table,  taken  from  the  last  report  of 
the  Registrar-General,  will  show. 


England  (1841)         

France        

Sweden       

Metropolis  (1841) 

Or  as  an  average  of  five  years  1838 — 42 

Liverpool  (1841) 

Surrey  (extra  metropolitan)     .     .     .     . 


1. 


Mortality : 
one  death. 


in  46  living 
42      " 
41       " 


Mean  a2;e  at 
death. 


29  years 
34      " 
31      " 


41 
39 
30 
52 


29 


21 
34 


Mean  life  time,  or 
expectation  of  life. 


41  years. 
40     " 
39     " 


37 

2C 

45 


According  to  the  first  column,  the  order 
would  be,  Surrey,  52  ;  England,  46  ; 
France,  42;  Sweden,  41  ;  Metropolis,  39 
(average  of  five  years) ;  Liverpool,  30.  This 
series  will  be  found  to  approach  much 
nearer  to  the  numbers  in  column  3,  than  to 
those  in  column  2,  which  it  will  be  seen  are 
quite  unfitted  for  determining  the  duration 
of  life. 

ox  PLURALITY  OF  BIRTHS. 
BY  DR.  J.  G.  RliTTEL  OF  WEISSENBURG. 

As  a  general  rule,  there  is  only  one  child  at 
a  birth  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  some  fe- 
males have  a  predisposition  to  the  produc- 
tion of  twins,  or  even  triplets.  Among 
7,774  births,  there  were  74  cases  of  twins. 
or  1  :  105  ;  and  one  woman,  a  peasant,  bore 
twins  five  times.  In  1840,  out  of  574,293 
births  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  there  were 
of  twins  6381  cases,  or  1  :  90  ; — of  triplets 
72  cases  or  1  :  7976  ;  and  of  quadruplets  1 
case.  In  the  nine  years  from  1826  to  1834, 
there  were  645  cases  of  triplets.  From  va- 
rious sources  of  information,  public  and 
private.  I  have  met  with  fifteen  cases  of 
quadruplets,  and  four  cases  of  quintuplets. 
At  Drogii,  in  Bessarabia,  in  December  1831, 
a  i)easant  woman  of  ordinary  strength  bore 
six  children  at  a  birth  !  They  were  born 
alive,  but  died  within  twenty-four  hours.  It 
is  a  question  whether,  taking  an  equal  num- 
ber of  cases,  these  plural  births  are  not  much 
more  frequent  among  the  poor,  than  among 
the  upper  classes  of  society. — Zeiischrift 
der  Siaatsarzneikunde,  1844.  

A  HINT  TO  MEDICAL  WRITERS  WHO  AVOID 
THE  USE  OF  PLAIX  LANGUAGE. 

Goldsmith  cites  an  authority  for  the  fact, 
that  "  the  concatenation  of  self-existences 
proceeding  in  a  reciprocal  duplicate  ratio, 
naturally  produces  a  problematical  dialo- 
gism." 


i^cDtcal  intelUgcnfc, 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris 
has  elected  as  Foreign  Associates  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  INIr.  Lawrence,  Professor 
Liebig  of  Giessen,  Herr  Miiller  of  Berlin, 
and  Herr  Burdach  of  Konigsberg. 

M.  Lallemand  has  been  elected  member 
of  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  in  the  room 
of  M.  Breschet,  deceased. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Medical 
Reform  Committee  on  the  24th  inst.  the 
following  resolution  was  passed:  "That 
this  committee  having  understood  that  some 
alterations  in  the  Charter  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England  are  contem- 
plated, most  earnestly  entreat  Sir  J.  Graham 
that  he  will  not  recommend  her  most  gra- 
cious majesty,  the  Queen,  to  grant  any  sup- 
plemental charter  to  the  said  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  until  the  provisons  of  such 
supplemental  Charter  shall  have  been  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  the  members  of 
the  College." 

obituary. 
The  Provincial  Medical  Journal  announces 
the  death  of  Dr.  Male,  which  took  place  at 
Birmingham,  on  the  26th  of  July.  He  was 
for  many  years  physician  to  the  Birmingham 
General  Hospital,  and  was  well  known  as 
the  author  of  a  small  work  on  "  Juridical  or 
Forensic  Medicine,"  which  evinced  much 
practical  knowledge  of  a  science  then  as 
little  understood  as  it  was  appreciated.  This 
volume  went  through  two  editions,  the  last 
of  which  appeared  in  1818. 
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ALLEGED  POISONING  BY  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE. 


iWcDical  Glials  and  Unquc^tS- 

OXFORD    CIRCUIT. 

Worcester,  July  IG,  1845. 
Before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman. 


Alleged  Poisoning  hg  Corrosive  Sublimate 

ap2)lied  cxfernallg.* 
JoHX  Welch  was  charged  with  the  man- 
slaughter of  Jane  Genever,  at  the  parish  of 
Hagley,  in  this  county,  in  the  month  of 
May  last.  Mr.  Whitmore  appeared  for  the 
prosecution  ;  Mr.  Yardley  for  the  prisoner. 
The  prisoner  for  some  years  past  has  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  chemist,  druggist,  and 
seedsman  at  Stourbridge,  in  this  county. 
The  wife  of  the  prosecutor,  about  a  month 
before  the  11th  of  last  April,  observed  upon 
the  head  of  the  deceased  child,  Jane  Genever, 
aged  five  years,  and  two  younger  children,  a 
number  of  small  rough  places  upon  the  skin  ; 
finding  that  they  increased  in  number  and 
became  scabs,  she  took  them  all  with  her  to 
the  prisoner's  shop.  On  that  day  he  exa- 
mined their  heads,  and  gave  her  a  box  of 
ointment  and  some  powders  ;  the  ointment 
was  to  be  rubbed  on  the  head  night  and 
morning,  and  the  powders  to  be  taken  every 
other  night.  Prisoner's  directions  were  fol- 
lowed, and  at  the  end  of  the  ensuing  week 
the  cliildren  were  again  taken  to  the  pri- 
soner ;  he  declared  they  Vvcre  all  much  bet- 
ter, but  that  it  would  be  best  to  take  a  little 
more,  and  make  all  right.  Tlie  applications 
■were  rejieated,  and  on  the  2Gth  of  April,  by 
the  direction  of  the  jn-isoner,  the  prosecu- 
trix took  a  small  phial  to  his  shop  ;  he 
poured  into  it  two  clear  liquids,  and  then 
ground  up  in  a  mortar  a  substance  like  salt- 
petre ;  this  he  sliook  up  with  tiie  liquids  in 
the  bottle,  and  gave  it  to  her,  stating  tliat  it 
was  poison,  and  she  was  to  see  that  no  one 
drank  it ;  if  she  followed  his  directions,  there 
■was  no  danger.  The  directions  were  to  di- 
vide the  contents  into  three  parts,  and  rub 
it  into  the  scurf  of  the  skin  of  the  three 
heads  until  it  was  absorbed,  and  then  comb 
the  hair  out,  and  take  no  further  notice 
about  it.  She  obeyed  his  order,  and  com- 
menced U|)on  the  children  ;  about  three  or 
four  o'clock  she  tried  it  first  uj)on  the  de- 
ceased, and  then  upon  the  other  two  tlie 
same  evening.  They  cried  during  the  ope- 
ration, and  about  three  hours  after  com- 
plained of  paiiiH  in  the  head  and  boivels,  theg 
voinited,and were violen tig ptirged.  Thiscon- 
tinued  all  the  Saturday.  The  deceased  grew 
gradually  worse  and  worse.  There  were 
blisters  on  the  forehead  on  the  Sunday.    She 

*  This  article  was  in  type,  and  would  have 
beon  inserted  last  week,  but  for  the  press  of 
other  matter. 


sent  then  for  the  prisoner,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  for  Mr.  Cooper,  a  surgeon,  who 
gave  her  directions  to  give  to  the  children 
every  three  or  four  hours  a  bottle  of  medi- 
cine, wash  their  heads  with  soap  and  water, 
and  apply  some  cooling  ointment  after- 
wards. Mr.  Cooper  saw  them  every  day, 
when  a  change  was  made  in  his  treatment. 
A  lotion  was  given  for  the  mouth  on  the 
Wednesday  following,  in  consequence  of 
great  siccil/ng  of  the  gums.  The  child  gra- 
dually sank,  and  died  on  Saturday  the  3d  of 
May. 

Mr.  Cooper,  the  surgeon  who  was  called 
in,  deposed  to  the  state  the  deceased  was  in 
upon  Ids  first  visit.  She  was  approaching  a 
state  of  salivation.  After  death  Dr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Cooper  made  an  examination  ;  the 
month  contained  livid  patches  of  mortifica- 
tion ;  the  gums  were  in  a  complete  state  of 
sloughing,  and  the  head  was  covered  with  a 
scaly  crust  of  purulent  matter.  The  sio- 
mach  and  intestines  presented  signs  of  in- 
flammation. The  cause  of  death  proceeded, 
in  his  opinion,  immediately  from  exhaustion 
arising  from  a  sloughing  of  the  mouth,  pro- 
duced by  mercury  entering  the  system  in 
some  way,  either  externally  or  internally. 
The  symptoms  presented  by  the  child  might 
have  been  produced  from  rubbing  into  the 
head  a  strong  preparation  of  mercury ;  so 
strong  an  application,  to  his  mind,  r.as  most 
reprehensible.  In  the  ojiinion  of  the  wit- 
ness the  application  consisted  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  Upon  cross-examination  he  ad- 
mitted that  in  his  ])ractice  he  used  mercury 
for  children,  and  trusted  the  parents  of  the 
children  to  adniinister  it.  Children  were 
less  susceptible  of  mercury  than  adults.  A 
very  small  dose  indeed  of  mercury  some- 
times produced  very  bad  effects,  even  when 
administered  for  the  best  purposes. — Another 
witness.  Dr.  Fox,  of  Hagley,  who  assisted  in 
the  post-mortem  examination,  and  saw  the 
deceased  alive  on  the  1st  of  May,  corrobo- 
rated the  statement  of  Mr.  Cooper  as  to  the 
condition  she  was  in  and  the  cause  of  death, 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  could 
never  be  safe  to  order  such  an  application 
as  would  produce  the  appearances  which 
he  saw.  This  witness,  upon  cross-exami- 
nation, admitted  he  had  used  in  his  own 
practice  a  preparation  of  mercury  for  the 
ringworm. — A  third  surgeon  was  called,  and 
stated  that  the  cause  of  death,  in  Ins  opinion, 
proceeded  from  exliaustion,  jiroduced  by 
mortification.  It  would  be  wrong  to  apply 
mercury  for  the  purpose  here  mentioned. — 
'J'his  was  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  "^'ardley  then  took  an  objection  that  ' 
the  indi(;tment  was  not  sustained.  It 
charged  the  administering  of  a  certain  poi-  ij 
son  to  the  jurors  unknown,  whereas  the  iJ 
whole  of  the  evidence  went  to  shew  that  the  l 
poison    administered    was    mercury. — Lord  ,f, 
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Denman  overruled  the  objection.  —  Mr. 
Yardley  then  made  an  energetic  appeal  to  the 
jury  upon  the  prisoner's  behalf;  he  referred 
to  the  law  upon  the  subject  of  manslaughter, 
caused  by  jiersons  attempting  to  practise 
medicine.  Prisoner  was  no  empiric  ;  he  had 
been  assistant  for  many  years  to  a  surgeon 
of  large  practice ;  he  exercised  his  skill  to 
the  best  of  his  ability ;  he  was  not  liable 
for  the  unfortunate  result  here  produced  ;  the 
death  was  not  caused  by  gross  ignorance  cr 
negligence. 

Lord  Denman  summed  up,  after  some  wit- 
nesses had  been  called  to  speak  to  the  pri- 
soner's character  as  a  sJcilful  and  able  prac- 
titioner.  His  Lordship  remarked,  that  it 
■was  most  important  it  should  be  known  to 
all  persons,  that  if  there  is  a  great  loant  of 
skill  in  the  administration  of  dangerous 
medicines ,  the  party  administering  them 
may  be  called  vpon  to  answer  fo]-  the  result 
at  the  bar  of  criminal  justice  :  it  was  clear, 
hoiccvcr,  that  if  a  party  did  not  happen  to 
■  le  a  licensed  practitioner,  that  of  itself 
ought  not  to  render  him  liable  for  the  con- 
sequences of  a  fatal  administering  of  medi- 
cine. His  Lordship  went  through  the  evi- 
dence, and  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether 
there  was  proper  caution  used  by  the  pri- 
soner in  administering  the  medicine,  and  whe- 
ther, in  their  judgment,  he  had  made  proper 
inquiries  and  watched  carefully  the  effect  of 
the  medicine ;  if  they  tliought  he  ought  to 
have  given  more  specific  directions  for  the 
application  of  the  medicine,  and  that  gross 
want  of  care  and  negligence  were  exhibited 
by  him,  they  would  find  him  guilty  ;  if  they 
were  not  satisfied  of  this  fact,  they  would 
acquit  him. — The  jury  pronounced  him  Not 
Guilty.* 

[Remarks. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
in  this  case,  a  part  of  the  lotion  could  not  be 
procured  for  analysis.  The  quantity  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  (for  it  seems  probable  that 
this  was  the  active  ingredient)  might  have 
been  such  as  to  bring  it  within  Lord  Den- 
man's  rule  for  making  licensed  or  unli- 
censed practitioners  responsible — it  might 
have  been  thereby  shown,  that  there  was  a 
great  want  of  skill  in  applying  a  very  large 
dose  of  a  dangerous  medicine  to  a  diseased 
and  absorbing  surface.  The  fact  that  there 
were  violent  pains  in  the  head  and  bowels, 
with  vomiting  and  purging,  in  three  hours 
afterwards,     followed     by    salivation     and 

*  This  trial  furnishes  a  striking  commentary 
Upon  the  remarks  which  we  made  in  our  last 
number  (p.  360).  We  have  here  the  result  of 
non-professional  persons  prescribing  for  "  com- 
mon and  ordinary  ailments,"  because  it  is 
cheaper  for  the  poor  to  employ  a  chemist  than  a 
j  regular  practitioner.  Those  who  oppose  the  in- 
j  troduction  of  a  prohibitory  clause  for  restricting 
persons  from  acting  as  apothecaries,  should  at 
least  suggest  some  method  for  protecting  the 
lives  of  the  poorer  classes.— Ed.  Gaz. 


sloughing  of  the  gums,  appears  to  show  that 
the  quantity  of  poison  used  must  have  beea 
large  ;  but  it  was  not  proved  that  mercury 
was  contained  in  the  lotion  at  all ;  the  opi- 
nion appears  to  have  been  entirely  inferen- 
tial. The  symptoms  favoured  this  view ; 
but  from  the  report,  we  gather  that  not  one 
of  the  three  medical  witnesses  made  the  at- 
tempt to  detect  mercury  in  the  scalp  or  vis- 
cera. The  defence  was  not  that  the  prisoner 
had  a  right  to  dabble  in  poisons  ;  but  that 
he  had  been  assistant  to  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, and  had  exercised  his  skill  to  the 
best  of  his  ability :  v;e  learn  also,  that  he 
was  a  chemist  and  druggist  and  seedsman  ! 
The  first  plea  shews  how  easily  persons  may, 
in  this  country,  assume  to  themselves,  with- 
out any  guarantee  for  medical  knowledge, 
the  right  of  dealing  with  human  life ;  the 
second  Vv'ould  be  equally  available  for  any 
old  woman  who  poisoned  a  child  with  syrup 
of  i)oppics,  or  for  a  village  grocer  who  pre- 
scribed arsenic  for  the  itch  !  The  justifica- 
tion of  a  free  trade  in  physic  thus  appears  to 
be,  that  a  quack  may  poison  you,  provided 
he  only  acts  to  the  best  of  his  ability  ! 

We  cannot  close  these  remarks  without 
quoting  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  writer  on 
Criminal  Law.  Mr.  Alison,  in  reference  to 
cases  of  this  description,  says,  quoting  the 
authority  of  Lords  Coke  and  Hale — "  If  a 
physician  or  surgeon  give  a  patient  a  potioa 
or  plaster,  intending  to  do  him  good,  but, 
contrary  to  expectation,  it  kill  him,  this  will, 
in  the  general  case,  be  considered  as  misad- 
venture. But  if  the  medicine  were  adminis- 
tered, or  the  operation  performed,  by  a 
person  not  a  regular  physician  or  surgeon, 
the  killing  would  be  manslaughter.  Nay, 
the  same  will  hold  if  the  pretended  remedy 
be  obviously  and  notoriously  perilous  and 
unsuitable  for  the  particular  case  where  it 
produced  fatal  consequences,  an  instance  of 
which  recently  occurred  in  the  conviction  of 
Mr.  St.  John  Long  for  manslaughter  at  the 
Old  Railey." — Principles  of  the  Criminal 
Law  of  Scotland,  152.  We  certainly  are 
at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  acquittal  of  the 
prisoner  in  this  case  with  the  conviction  of 
St.  John  Long.  Both  acted  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  both  employed  a  dangerous 
external  application  freely ;  but  we  must 
suppose,  that  while  St.  John  Long  showed 
great  want  of  skill  in  the  application,  the 
chemist  and  druggist  did  no  more  than  is 
safely  recognized  by  the  rules  of  a  profession 
of  which  he  is  not  a  member  ! — Ed.  Gaz.] 

HOOPING  COUGH. 

A  coiiRESPONDENT  of  the  Lancct  recom- 
mends in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  as  it 
affects  children,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  sugar  or 
syrup  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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Covrcsponlicnfc. 


ON    THE    HYDROPATHIC    SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medcal  Gazette. 

Sir, — As  the  practice  of  hydropathy  has 
been  much  brought  forward  of  late  years,  I 
think  it  may  prove  interesting  to  many  of 
your  readers,  if  I  draw  their  attention  to  the 
practice  of  it  in  the  year  1788,  at  the  pool 
of  Grallibois,  near  Clones,  in  Ireland,  a  spot 
become  celebrated  through  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood from  the  number  of  cures  per- 
formed upon  persons  labouring  under  jaun- 
dice. 

The  account  before  me  (which  I  have  re- 
cently discovered),  was  published  by  Dr. 
Sims,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  is 
briefly  as  follows  : — 

The  patient  was  placed  in  the  pool,  com- 
posed apparently  of  water,  derived  from  a 
neighbouring  bog,  and  additional  water  was 
thrown  over  his  head,  until  he  was  perfectly 
■wet  through,  a  shirt  being  his  only  garment ; 
in  this  state  he  was  placed  in  bed,  where  a 
profuse  perspiration  soon  broke  out,  lasting 
xaany  hours. 

This  operation  was  performed  three  times, 
and  the  patient  was  always  cured.  The 
relief  is  described  as  so  sudden,  that  many 
patients  had  a  strong  craving  for  food,  when 
they  left  the  bed. 

Dr.  Sims  made  some  experiments  with 
SOjt  water  from  other  sources,  and  found  the 
result  to  be  the  same,  thus  proving  the  ef- 
fect to  be  in  the  method  of  cure,  and  not  in 
any  specific  influence  exercised  by  the 
■water  ;  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  the  plan  has 
been  followed  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  one  of  your  correspondents  will 
inform  us  whether  the  jiool  still  jierforms 
its  cures,  or  what  use  is  now  made  of  the 
knowledge  tiius  afTordcd.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  principle  of  curing  jaundice  by  the 
induction  of  profuse  pers])irations,  by  any 
means  most  applicable,  might  very  fairly  be 
made  use  of  in  some  of  our  large  medical  es- 
tablishments, and  with  every  probability  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  patient. — I  remain,  sir,&c.,&c. 

T.  W.  J.  MlCIlRIMAN,  M.D. 
34,  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
July  2Ut,  1845. 

ON  THE  ALLEGED  DISCOLOURATION  OK  THE 
NAILS  HV  THE  INTERNAL  USE  OF  NI- 
TRATE  OF  SILVER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medcal  Gazette. 

Sir, — I  have  perused  with  much  pleasure, 
your  admirable  strictures,  upon  Dr.  Heller's 
case  of  Epilepsy,  treated  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  to  which  he  had  apixnded  an  analysis 
of  the  blood  of  the  patient. 

I  should  not  trouble  you  with  this   com- 


munication, were  it  net  for  one  of  your 
own  remarks,  (at  p;ige  129,  No.  May  16th.) 
You  observe,  "  it  is  singular,  that  while  the 
hair  does  not  become  discoloured,  the  nails 
have  been  observed  to  acquire  a  blueish 
tinge."  Now,  a  case  came  under  my  ob- 
servation, a  few  years  ago,  in  W'hich  this 
blueish  tinge  of  the  nails  was  present.  At 
first  1  thought  that  the  albuminous  sub- 
stance was  stained  with  the  silver  ;  but  upon 
removing  portions  of  the  tips  of  the  nails 
they  were  found  quite  colourless ;  I  there- 
fore concluded  that  the  nails  were  suf- 
ficiently translucent  to  allow  the  discoloura- 
tion of  t])e  matrix  to  be  imperfectly  seen 
through  them.  I  was  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  the  colour  becoming  deeper  ia 
proportion  as  I  thinned  one  of  the  nails  by 
scraping  it  with  a  piece  of  glass. 

"  In  publica  commoda  peccem 
Si  longo  senuone  luorer  tua  tempera." 

I  therefore  hasten  to  subscribe  myself,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Jonas  Malden,  M.D. 

20,  Foregatc  Street,  Worcester, 
July  1845. 

[The  statement  to  which  our  correspon- 
dent refers,  was  made  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Biett.  The  fact  observed  by  our  cor- 
respondent renders  his  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  blueness  of  the  nails,  in  the 
highest  degree  probable. — Ed.  Gaz.] 


.^elections  from  ^Jowtnals. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

hemorrhage  from  an  ulcer  on  THE 
ARM,  corresponding  WITH  THE  MEN- 
STRUAL PERIOD.  BY  PROF.  d'oUTREPONT. 

A  WOMAN  of  scrofulous  diathesis,  the  mother 
of  four  children,  was  the  subject  of  periodic 
hsemorrhage  coinciding  with  the  aj)pearance- 
of  the  catamenia.     M.  Outrepont,  when  ia 
attendance  on  her  in  her  fourth  confinement,  1 
learnt  that  bhe  had,  three  years  previously,  ' 
received  a  blow  on  the  right  arm  ;  and  that,  on 
the  accidental  removal  of  the  cicatrix  which 
had  formed  over  it,  ha.'morrhagc  ensued  to  a 
great  extent   for  a  whole  day,  but  was  at 
length  arrested  by  a  compress.     This,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  the  extreme  suffering 
of  the  woman,  was  removed  ;    the  hu;mor- 
rhage  recurred,   and   the   symptoms    disap- 
peared.    The  hiemorrhage  continued  till  the 
catamenia,  which  were  at  that  time  present, 
ceased   to  flow.     A  scab   of  a  dee])   brown 
colour,  very  hard,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  raised   about   half  an   inch    above    the 
surface,  then   covered   the  wound  until  the  | 
menstrual  jjcriod  returned,  and  the  hsemor- 
rhage  was  repeated.     The   patient  was  thus  t 
affected  for  two  years  and  a  half,  when  she  | 
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became  pregnant :  the  hfemorrhage,  with 
the  catamenia,  ceased,  and  did  not  reappear 
until  three  months  after  delivery,  when  the 
cata.nenia  returned.  The  infant  lived  but 
three  days. — Gazette  Medicate,  1845. 

ON  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  QUANTITY  OF 
CARBONIC  ACID  RESPIRED  TO  THE  FRE- 
QUENCY OF  THE  RESPIRATION.  BY  DR. 
VIERORDT,  OF  CARLSRUHE. 

The  author  has  arrived  at  the  following  re- 
sults from  his  numerous  researches  and  ex- 
periments. 

1 .  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  expired 
depends  in  an  appreciable  degree  on  the  fre- 
quency of  respiration. 

2.  The  air  expired,  cceteris  2)aribus,  con- 
tains less  carbonic  acid  as  the  respiration 
becomes  more  rapid,  and  vice  versa.  This 
confirms  the  physiological  law,  that  secre- 
tions and  excretions  are  richer  in  substance 
as  they  are  smaller  in  quantity. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  frequency  of  the 
respiration  upon  the  quantity  of  air  expired 
can  be  computed  wilh  greater  ease  when  the 
breathing  is  slow. 

4.  Each  expiration,  whatever  may  be  its 
duration,  corresponds  to  a  constant  amount 
of2'5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  ;  to  which 
is  added  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  acid 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the 
respirations. 

5.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  breathed 
in  a  given  time  by  frequent  respirations,  is  on 
the  other  hand  much  greater  than  that  formed 
by  slow  respiration. 

6.  The  number  of  inspirations  is  a  better 
index  of  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid, — 
the  one  generally  increasing  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  other. 

7.  The  absolute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
produced  during  perfectly  tranquil  respira- 
tion, is  to  that  produced  during  the  most  fre- 
quent expirations  as  1  :  8. 

S.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained 
in  the  blood  is  very  large  ;  as  by  active  re- 
spiration 1800  cubic  centimetres  (  =  707 
cubic  inches)  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  evolved 
in  a  minute. 

9.  During  healthy  respiration  about  G  per 
cent,  of  the  carbonic  acid  circulating  in  the 
lungs  is  excreted. 

SURGERY. 

DISLOCATION  OF  LARGE  JOINTS  REDUCED 
BY  POWER  DERIVED  FROM  TWISTED 
HOPE.  BY  D.  GILBERT,  M.D.  PROFESSOR 
OF  SURGERY  IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
COLLEGE. 

Every  practitioner  knows  that  the  reduction 
of  luxations  of  the  large  joints  cannot  easily 
be  accomplished  without  the  steady,  equable, 
and  continued  traction  furnished  by  the 
careful   and  patient    use    of    the    pulleys. 


These  often  cannot  be  obtained  when  needed, 
and  the  power  resorted  to  then,  is  that  which 
may  be  furnished  by  awkward  and  unskilful 
assistants.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
efforts  at  reduction  are  protracted,  un- 
steady, and,  in  most  instances,  unsuc- 
cessful :  great  force  is  applied  by  sud- 
den starts  and  irregular  jirks,  which,  with 
bleeding,  warm  baths,  and  sedative  medi- 
cines, exhaust  the  vital  energies  of  the  pa- 
tient, probably  without  reducing  the  luxa- 
tion ;  and  cases  are  not  wanting  in  which 
serious  additional  injury  has  been  inflicted 
upon  the  parts  concerned,  by  such  proce- 
dures. 

The  power  furnished  by  twisted  rope  an- 
swers every  indication,  requiring  extensive 
power,  as  perfectly  as  the  pulleys,  and  is, 
indeed,  preferable  on  account  of  its  simpli- 
city and  availability  in  every  possible  situa- 
tion, enabling  the  surgeon  even  to  dispense 
with  assistance,  should  that  be  necessary. 
The  credit  of  first  using  this  power  is  due  to 
P.  Fahnestock,  M.D.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
He  was  led  to  its  trial  by  necessity,  and  the 
result  was  so  satisfactory  that  he  has  re- 
sorted to  it  in  every  case  which  he  has  met 
with  since. 

The  mode  of  application  is  as  follows  : — 
Place  the  patient  and  adjust  the  extending 
and  counter-extending  bands  as  for  the  pul- 
leys :  then  procure  an  ordinary  "  bed  cord" 
or  "wash  line,"  tie  the  ends  together,  and 
again  double  it  upon  itself;  then  pass  it 
through  the  extending  tapes  or  towel,  dou- 
bling the  whole  once  more,  and  fasten  the 
distal  end,  consisting  of  four  loops  of  rope, 
to  a  window-sill,  door-sill,  or  staple,  so  that 
the  ropes  are  drawn  moderately  light ;  finally, 
pass  a  stick  through  the  centre  of  the  dou- 
bled robe,  dividing  the  strands  equally  by 
it :  then,  by  revolving  the  stick  as  an  axis  or 
double  lever,  the  power  is  produced,  pre- 
cisely as  it  should  be  in  such  cases,  viz. 
slowly,  steadily,  and  continuously,  which, 
with  the  aid  furnished  by  the  surgeon  to  the 
immediate  seat  of  lesion,  and  to  the  system 
in  general,  cannot  fail  to  conduct  the  case  to 
a  happy  issue. — Amer.  Journal  of  the  Med. 
Sciences,  April  1845. 

the  radical  treatment  OF  TOOTHACHE. 

If  the  pain  be  violent,  the  practitioner  wiU 
gently,  and  with  extreme  care,  wipe  out  the 
cavity  with  soft  cotton  wool,  or  the  more 
pulpy  portion  of  lint :  he  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  detect  the  presence  of  any  foreign  matter, 
which  he  will  cautiously  remove ;  he  will 
then  insert  some  anodyne,  camphor,  and 
opium,  the  muriate  or  acetate  of  morphia, 
or  simply  a  little  wool  saturated  with  the 
Tinct.  Opii.  This  will  allay  present  pain, 
but  he  will  be  anxious  to  do  more,  and  in 
order  to  do  this,  he  will,  wdth  a  sharp 
cutting    instrument,    remove     a    layer    of 
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carious  bone,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
sharp  and  dexterous  movement,  will  excise 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  pulp.  This  may 
be  effected  with  little  pain,  if  done  unhesi- 
tatingly and  with  decision ;  nay,  in  most 
cases  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient. 
We  have  now  a  bleeding,  instead  of  an 
inflamed  and  highly  tense  surface,  and  if  we 
now  apply*  a  few  granules  of  the  white  oxide 
of  arsenic,  an  eschar  is  formed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  which  will  be  totally  insen- 
sible, and  capable  of  sustaining  pressure. 
The  cavity,  in  this  case,  should  be  well 
guarded  by  being  sealed  up  with  welx,  and 
it  should  be  retained  for  not  less  than  six 
hours.  When  thus  treated  but  little  pain 
will  be  experienced,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
not  amounting  to  more  than  uneasiness,  and 
this  of  half  an  hour's  duration.  In  less 
fortunate  cases,  however,  the  pain  does  not 
acquire  the  intensity  of  ordinary  toothache, 
and  is  found  to  be  entirely  subdued  by 
copious  warm  fomentations.  When  this 
previous  excision  is  omitted,  and  the  arsenic 
is  applied  directly  to  the  already  inflamed 
surface,  much  more  acute  suffiering  is  in- 
duced, and  in  such  cases  it  is  usual  to  com- 
bine with  the  escharotic  some  anodyne  effect. 
For  this  purpose  morphine  has  been  em- 
ployed in  various  proportions ;  some  prac- 
titioners, however,  and  I  confess  myself 
omongst  the  number,  prefer  to  apply  the 
arsenic  on  a  pledget  of  wool  or  lint  which 
has  been  previously  dipped  in  creosote. — 
Mr.  Sawiders,  in  the  Forceps. 

PATHOLOGY. 

UNNATURAL    SLEEP. 

Case  under  Professor  D'Outrepont. — C.  X. 
a  woman,  35  years  of  age,  had  been  married 
six  years,  and  was  the  mother  of  four  cliil- 
dren.  Since  her  marriage,  she  had,  at  regu- 
lar intervals  of  time,  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep, 
occasionally  lasting  from  two  to  seven  days, 
but  generally  five  days  and  a  half;  com- 
mencing indifferently  either  by  night  or 
day,  and  never  preceded  by  any  warning. 
Once  in  24  hours  she  half  awoke,  with  the 
mouth  dry,  and  the  tongue  thrust  through 
the  li))s.  At  these  times  some  liquid  nou- 
rishment was  given,  which  she  unco7iscio7is/;/ 
took,  and  immediately  fell  asleep  again. 
The  intervals  were  from  two  to  twenty  days. 
Neither  season  nor  tem))erature  had  any 
influence.  Menstruation,  pregnancy,  and 
delivery,  were^  not  affected  by  the  sleep, 
which,  in  such  cases,  was  merely  less  refresh- 
ing, and  the  patient  awoke  fatigued.  During 
the  sleep  she  passed  neither  motions  nor 
urine.  She  was  insensible  to  all  irritation, 
and  always  awoke  8]K)ntaneously.  On  open- 
ing the  eyelids,  the  eye  was  observed  to   be 

*  Of  coiirKc  no  patient  Khould  ever  venture  to 
«pply  this  escharotic  himself. 


directed  upwards  ;  and  the  pupils  did  not 
contract  under  the  stimulus  of  light.  The 
respiration,  circulation,  and  temperature, 
were  always  natund. —  Gazette  Medicate. 

CASE  OF  SUFFOCATION  IN  AN  INFANT,  BY 
RETRACTION  OF  THE  BASEOF  THE  TONGUE, 
CONNECTED  WITH  DEFECT  OF  THE  FR^- 
NUM. 

At  birth  the  child,  which  was  the  subject  of 
this  case,  was  large,  and  apparently  healthy  ; 
it  cried  lustily.  The  face  presented  a  pecu- 
liar conformation  ;  the  superior  part  pro- 
jected forwards,  and  gave  a  sharp  appear- 
ance to  the  countenance ;  while  the  lower 
part  was  much  depressed,  the  chin  present- 
ing a  small  flattened  surface,  instead  of  the 
rounded  and  projecting  natural  form  ;  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  was  similar 
to  that  observed  in  individuals  who  have 
had  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  excised.  Oa 
looking  into  the  mouth.  Dr.  P.  Fairbairn 
(who  records  the  casej  detected  a  fissure  in 
the  soft  palate,  which  allowed  the  posterior 
nares  and  the  vomer  to  be  seen  ;  the  alveolar 
processes  of  the  lower  jav,'  were  opposed  to 
the  back  part  of  the  hard  palate  above,  and 
the  tongue,  which  appeared  short  and  thick 
at  its  root,  lay  posterior  to  the  palate,  the 
apex  alone  j)rojecting.  On  the  second  day 
after  birth  an  attempt  was  made  to  apply 
her  to  the  breast,  but  it  was  found  that  she 
could  not  suck.  Shortly  after  this  the 
breathing  became  oppressed  and  irregular, 
with  occasional  heavy  sighing  ;  the  face  and 
extremities  assumed  a  pur))lisli  tint ;  the 
heart  bt-at  regularly  ;  the  child  lay  in  a  state 
of  profound  sleep,  from  which  it  could  not 
be  roused,  and  died  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day.  Upon  examination  after  death,  it  was 
found  that,  besides  great  malformation  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  posterior  nares,  the 
tongue,  which  was  short  and  thick,  was  re- 
tracted into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx,  its 
convex  dorsal  surface  resting  upon  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  that  cavity,  and  its  base 
pressed  upon  the  epiglottis  and  arytenoid 
cartilages,  so  as  completely  to  obstruct  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  larynx.  Tiie  frse- 
num  aj)pcared  to  be  wanting,  or  was  so 
slightly  developed,  as  not  to  bind  down  the 
lower  surface  of  the  tongue  to  the  usual 
amount. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  also  relates  the  history  of 
another  child,  which  presented  very  similar 
malformation  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  defi- 
ciency of  the  palate.  From  this  malforma- 
tion, it  was  found  that  he  could  not  suck  ; 
he  was  therefore  nourished  by  dropping 
milk  cautiously  into  the  mouth.  About  the 
third  month  he  began  to  suck  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand,  the  i)almar  surface  being  care- 
fully a])))lied  to  the  deficiency  of  si)ace  in  the 
soft  palate,  whilst  the  fore  and  middle  fin- 
gers were  applied  to  the  left  side  of  the  nose. 
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Tliis  showed  a  very  remarkable  and  striking 
provision  of  nature,  by  which  the  defect  was 
remedied,  and  he  was  enabled  io  take  in  his 
nourishment,  and  swallow  with  perfect 
safety,  witliout  any  feeling  of  irritation  in 
tlie  nostrils,  or  sense  of  choking.  His  food 
was  given  to  him  with  a  spoon,  or,  more 
frequently,  with  a  bottle  furnished  with  a 
teat,  which  was  conveyed  by  the  side  of  the 
thumb  into  the  mouth,  and  allowed  to  be 
sucked  in.  When  he  felt  hungry,  he  never 
failed  to  a])p!y  his  thumb,  and  commence 
sucking.  He  continued  in  this  way  until  he 
began  to  feed  himself  about  his  second  year, 
when  the  use  of  the  thumb  was  discontinued. 
—Northern  Journ.  of  Medicine. 

EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  OS  COCCYGIS  FROM 
NEURALGIA.     BY  J.  O  NOTT,  M.D* 

The  subject  of  this  case,  a  lady  about  25 
years  of  age,  had  been  suffering  from  de- 
rangement of  her  general  health,  and  neu- 
ralgia, for  ten  months  before  she  came  under 
Dr.  Nott's  care,  at  which  time  her  condition 
was  deplorable.  Suspecting  that  disease  or 
displacement  of  the  coccyx  had  become  a 
source  of  irritation  to  one  or  more  nerves  in 
its  vicinity,  Dr.  N.  made  an  examination  of 
the  whole  spine,  and  found  no  tenderness  of 
any  consequence  until  his  finger  touched  the 
point  of  the  coccyx,  when  the  patient 
screamed  with  pain.  Dr.  N.  then  proposed 
extirpation  of  the  bone,  to  which  the  patient 
consenting,  it  was  jierformed  by  making  an 
incision  down  to  the  bone,  and  extending 
it  from  the  point  upwards  of  two  inches.  The 
bone  was  then  disarticulated  at  the  second 
joint,  the  muscular  and  ligamentous  attach- 
ments divided,  and  without  much  difficulty 
the  two  terminating  bones  were  dissected 
out.  The  last  one  was  found  to  be  carious, 
and  hollowed  out  to  a  mere  shell ;  the  nerves 
were  exquisitely  sensitive.  The  operation, 
though  short,  was  attended  with  extreme 
suffering.  For  several  hours  after,  the 
pains  were  extremely  violent,  coming  on 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  sensation  of  bearing-down,  like 
labour  pains.  Morphine  in  great  doses,  and 
other  anodynes,  afforded  no  relief,  but  the 
pains  became  gradually  less  frequent  and  less 
violent.  The  wound  soon  healed,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  month  the  local  disease  dis- 
appeared, and  the  general  health  was  much 
improved. 

About  two  months  after  the  operation  the 
patient  was  seized,  a  few  days  after  her 
catamenial  period,  with  violent  ])ains  in  the 
back,  uterus,  vagina,  neck  of  the  bladder, 
&c.  but  none  in  the  coccygeal  region  ;  the 
symptoms  were  scarcely  at  all  relieved  by 
treatment,  but  the  attack  passed  off  of  its 
own  accord.  Similar  attacks  occurred  after 
the  two  subsequent  catamenial  periods.  Dr. 
N.  put  the  patient  on  the  use  of  citrate  of 


iron,  5  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  con- 
tinued it  steadily  on  through  the  month  :  the 
next  expected  attack  did  not  come  on,  and 
he  continued  the  iron  twice  a  day  through 
the  second  month,  when  she  passed  over  the 
second  time,  and  he  then  discontinued  the 
medicine. 

When  Dr.  N.  saw  her  last;  she  had  been 
three  months  without  an  attack;  her  health, 
which  was  always  delicate,  had  become 
pretty  good,  and  she  was  riding  about,  and 
taking  her  part  in  society  as  usual,  after 
more  than  a  year  of  seclusion. — Neiv  Orleans 
Med.  Journ.  May  1844  ;  and  American 
Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,  October  1844. 

FALLOPIAN  PREGNANCY  :  DEATH  FROM  IN- 
TERNAL STRANGULATION  OF  THE  SMALL 
INTESTINE. 

At  the  Birmingham  Pathological  Society, 
Mr.  John  Elkington  brought  forward  a  spe- 
cimen of  right  fallopian  pregnancy.  The 
uterus  and  ovaries  were  normal.  In  the  ute- 
rine extremity  of  the  right  fallopian  tube  was 
developed  a  tumor  about  the  size  of  a  seven 
months'  foetal  head,  which  pressed  upon  the 
colon  and  the  ileum  near  to  the  ileo-coscal 
valve,  to  which  intestines  it  had  formed  ad- 
hesions. The  tumor  contained  the  bones  of 
a  three  months'  foetus,  which  were  folded 
around  what  appeared  to  be  a  fibrinous  clot 
about  the  size  of  a  small  orange. 

Case. — Mrs.  Jones,  aged  40,  in  the  yer.r 
1840,  believing  herself  to  be  about  "four 
months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  seized 
with  uterine  haemorrhage,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  aborted.  For  several  months  the 
menses  returned  at  intervals  of  from  two  to 
six  weeks,  after  which  they  returned  at  the 
usual  periods  till  her  death.  Soon  after  the 
attack  of  haemorrhage,  a  tumor  was  disco- 
vered in  the  situation  of  the  right  ovary  ;  at 
that  time  it  is  said  to  have  been  about  the 
size  of  a  large  orange,  rather  soft,  and  move- 
able, and  that  during  a  space  of  six  months 
it  gradually  subsided,  until  it  became  fixed 
in  the  nosition  it  occupied  at  her  death.  For 
five  or  six  months  after  her  recoveiy  from 
the  supposed  abortion,  she  was  frequently 
seized  with  sickness  and  fainting,  accompa- 
nied with  painful  contractions  of  abdominal 
muscles.  Near  the  end  of  1840,  after  some 
increase  of  pain  in  the  seat  of  the  tumor,  the 
bowels  became  obstinately  constipated,  with 
pain,  distension  of  the  belly,  and  vomiting  of 
foecal  matter,  from  which  she  was  relieved 
on  the  ninth  day  after  her  medical  attendant 
had  pronounced  the  case  hopeless,  by  a 
spontaneous  evacuation  ;  and  she  rapidly  re- 
covered, leaving  for  soms  time  a  sense  of 
constriction  in  the  seat  of  the  tumor,  which 
was  very  tender  to  the  touch.  The  fainting, 
sickness,  and  painful  contractions  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  never  returned.  In  June 
1844,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  in 
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the  bowels,  and  vomiting,  with  distension  of 
the  abdomen,  which  increased  till  her  death. 
During  the  three  last  days  the  fluid  vomited 
had  the  odour  of  f»CPS  :  no  evacuation  was 
obtained,  and  she  died  on  the  ninth  day. 

Post-mortem  examination  sixteen  Jiours 
after  death. — No  traces  of  inflammation  in 
the  abdominal  viscera  ;  the  uterus  and  left 
ovary  were  perfectly  healthy ;  in  the  left  iliac 
fossa  was  found  the  tumor  which  had  been 
felt  during  life,  about  the  size  of  the  foetal 
head  at  seven  months  ;  it  adhered  firmly  to 
the  surrounding  parts,  the  caecum  being  at- 
tached to  its  outer  border,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ileum  to  its  upper,  in  the  front  of 
which  two  bands  of  omentum  connected 
themselves  with  the  tumor,  forming  an  aper- 
ture of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  through 
which  a  fold  of  the  ileum  had  passed  twice, 
the  bands  of  omentum  constricting  the  bowel 
and  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  faeces. — 
Provincial  Med.  and  Snr.  Journal. 

THERAPEUTICS. 

TREATMKNT  OF  ECZF.MA. 

Professor  Otto,  of  Copenhagen,  has  suc- 
cessfully used  the  tincture  of  cantharides  in 
four  cases  of  eczema,  and  in  six  of  psoriasis. 
The  dose  on  the  first  day  was  three  drops, 
and  on  each  succeeding  day  a  drop  was 
added,  for  the  six  or  seven  weeks  during 
which  the  patients  remained  under  treat- 
ment.—  Gazette  Medicate. 

APHONIA  FROM  THE  USE  OF  CINCHONA  IN 
INTERMITTK.NT  FEVER.  BY  DR.  MILING, 
OF  EMSDETTEN. 

A  BOY,  twelve  years  old,  was  attacked  with 
ague,  and  his  father,  a  labouring  man,  gave 
him  an  ordinary  dose  of  Peruvian  bark  in 
powder.  The  ague  left  him,  but  the  boy 
suddenly  lost  his  speech.  When  I  saw  him 
he  appeared  quite  recovered  ;  his  pulse  was 
regular,  he  had  a  good  aj)  petite,  and  slejit 
well.  He  had,  however,  entirely  lost  his 
speech,  and  was  unable  to  make  the  slightest 
sound.  His  hearing  was  good,  and  he 
played  cheerfully  with  his  companions.  The 
tongue,  larynx,  and  throat,  were  carefully 
examined,  but  without  the  discovery  of  any- 
thing abnormal.  The  dumbness  continued 
for  a  year,  during  which  period  all  kinds  of 
remedies  were  employed,  and  even  the  aid 
of  "  homuo])athy  and  sympathy"  was  called 
in,  but  in  vain  ; — when  suddenly  the  boy 
had  another  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  and 
he  then  regained  his  S|)eech.  A  mixture 
of  muriate  and  acetate  of  ammonia  was  or- 
dered ;  the  fever  left  him  in  a  fortnight,  and 
he  perfectly  recovered. 

1  knew  another  case,in  which  a  woman,  set. 
22,  lost  her  voice  but  not  her  speech,  after 
the  use  of  Peruvian  bark  given  for  an  attack 
of  intermittent  fever.  The  fever  disapjjeared, 
and  she  suddenly  Ijecamc  hoarse  ;  she  could 
speak  in  a  whisper,   but   could  produce  no 


sound.  In  this  case,  too,  in  spite  of  treat- 
ment, the  aphonia  lasted  a  whole  year.  She 
was  then  attacked  with  catarrhal  fever  and 
cough,  and  her  voice  gradually  returned.— 
Casper's  Wocheiischrift,  MiLrz  184.'). 

TOXICOLOGY. 

ACETATE  OF  IRON  AS  .\N  ANTIDOTE    IN 
POISONING  "WITH  AUSENIC. 

The  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  is  considered  to 
be  an  efficacious  antidote  in  cases  of  arsenical 
poisoning,  when  either  pure  arsenious  or 
arsenic  acid  has  been  taken.  Duflos'  ex- 
periments have,  however,  shewn  that  it  has 
no  efl"ect  when  the  acid  of  arsenic  is  com- 
bined with  a  base,  as  in  the  form  of  arsenite 
of  potash  (Fowler's  solution). 

In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  all  instances 
where  the  nature  of  the  arsenical  poison  is 
unknown,  the  acetate  of  iron  will  be  found 
to  be  a  preferable  antidote.  This  is  made 
by  mixing  the  hydrated  oxide  obtained  from 
four  parts  of  a  strong  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  with  three  parts  of  acetic 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1"0G),  and  adding  so  much 
water  as  to  make  up  the  whole  to  sixteen 
parts.  This  compound,  which  is  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  iron  with  excess  of  oxide,  pre- 
cipitates arsenious,  or  arsenic  acid,  either  in 
the  free  or  combined  state,  from  all  their 
soluble  combinations.  One  part  of  this 
"  Liquor  ferri  oxydati  Acetici"  will  entirely 
decompose  and  precipitate  four  parts  of 
Fowler's  solution.  The  action  of  the  anti- 
dote takes  place  more  rapidly  in  proportion 
as  it  is  diluted,  and  in  this  state  the  acetic 
acid  can  do  no  harm. —  FJeller's  Arcliiv./ur 
Physiol,  nnd  Pathol.  Chemie,  1844. 

[Remarks. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
those  who  report  the  efficacy  of  particular  sub- 
stances as  antidotes  in  poisoning,  do  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  ascertain  by  experiment 
whether  the  chemical  changes  take  place  in 
the  manner  described.  According  to  our 
observation,  the  acetate  of  the  scsquioxide  of 
iron,  made  by  digesting  pure  acetic  acid  to 
saturation  U|)on  hydrated  oxide  of  iron, 
either  concentrated,  or  diluted  to  any  degree, 
does  not  precipitate,  or  combine  in  any  way, 
with  arsenious  acid.  The  acetate  precipitates, 
but  only  partially,  a  solution  of  an  arsenite, 
and  tliere  is  no  difference  in  the  efl'pct  whe- 
ther tlie  acetate  be  concentrated  or  diluted. 
Arsenic  acid  and  the  arseniates  give  a  dense 
wliite  |)rccipitate  with  the  acetate  ;  but  un- 
less this  be  added  in  large  quantity,  the 
liquid  still  retains  snfllcient  arsenic  to  act 
injuriously.  Admit' ing  it  to  be  a  perfect 
precipitant  of  arsenic  acid,  this  is  not  a  sub- 
stance for  which  an  antidote  is  required. 
We  never  heard  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
arsenic  acid  ;  Dr.  Christison  does  not  even 
mention  it  as  a  poison  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  work,  although  he  refers  to  two  cases  of 
poisoning  byarseniate  of  potash. — Ed.  Gaz.] 
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CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY. 
By  B.  Cooper,  Esa.  F.R.S.,  &c. 


Perforation   of  the   Ccecum,      Peritonitis. 
Death. 

J F ,    a  healthy-looking  man,    of 

florid  complexion,  set  64,  a  tailor  by  trade, 
•was  admitted  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
June  12th,  1845,  into  Cornelius  No.  .5,  for 
tympanitis.  He  has  been  ruptured  for  the 
last  five  or  sis  years,  but  cannot  assign  any 
exciting  cause  for  it.  The  hernia  is  reduci- 
ble, and  he  wears  a  truss.  On  the  morning 
of  June  7th  (five  days  ago)  his  belly  began 
to  swell,  for  which  he  took  various  cordials 
and  purgatives,  but  had  no  motion  till 
Tuesday  the  10th,  since  which  his  bowels 
have  not  been  opened.  Mr.  Bossey,  of 
Woolwich,  sent  this  case  to  the  hospital,  and 
with  it  the  following  history  ;  that  he  (Mr. 
Bossey)  had  been  sent  for  by  the  patient 
three  days  ago,  in  consequence  of  his  la- 
bouring under  a  constipated  state  of  bowels, 
with  sickness,  tympanitis,  considerable  rest- 
lessness and  uneasiness.  Sir.  Bossey  dis- 
covered upon  examination  that  he  was  the 
subject  of  an  umbilical  herina,  and  also  of 
a  hernial  protrusion  in  the  right  inguinal 
canal.  Both  of  these  hernise  were  reduci- 
ble, the  umbilical  readily  so,  but  the  ingui- 
nal requiring  considerable  manipulation  to 
return  it,  but  which  was  eft'ected.  Constipa- 
tton  still  continuing,  after  the  reduction  of 
the  hernioe  the  patient  was  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital. When  admitted  his  abdomen  was 
tumid  and  tense,  rendering  respiration  dif- 
fficult ;  but  emitted  a  clear  sound  upon 
percussion.  Mr.  Cooper  saw  him  in  tlie 
afternoon,  and  ordered  a  flexible  tube  to  be 
passed  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
rectum,  and  an  injection  of  castor  oil  to  be 
administered.  This  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Hilton,  who  discovered  an  obstruction  caused 
by  scirrhus  of  the  rectum  about  five  inches 
from  the  anus.  He  passed  the  tube  through 
this,  along  his  finger,  for  a  distance  of  about 
two  feet.  Very  little  gas  escaped.  He  then 
washed  out  the  bowel  with  warm  water,  and 
brought  away  some  hardened  faeces  ;  and 
then  injected  the  castor  oil.  This  somewhat 
diminished  the  tympanitic  state  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

June  13th. — Bowels  have  been  opened  once 
since  the  enema ;  but  the  abdomen  re- 
maining as  tumid  as  before.  Pulse  116, 
rather  hard,  full  and  compressible ;  tongue 
loaded  with  a  white  fur.  Mr.  Cooper  or- 
dered the  tube  to  be  again  introduced,  and 
some  warm  house  medicine  to  be  injected. 


To  take  three  grains  of  calomel  and  hal 
a  grain  of  opium  directly. 

14th. — Continues  much  the  same.  Bowels 
have  been  opened  several  times,  but  the 
tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen  is  undi- 
minished. 

Mr.  Cooper  made  the  following  remarks 
upon  this  case  : — Upon  admission,  or  rather 
when  I  first  saw  this  patient,  I  was  struck 
with  the  absence  of  all  the  symptoms  of 
strangulated  hernia,  and  gave  it  as  my 
opinion  that  he  laboured  under  some  ob- 
struction in  the  large  intestines  :  the  little 
sickness,  the  comparative  slight  degree  of 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  absence 
of  what  is  termed  stercoraceous  vomiting, 
led  me  to  this  conclusion.  And  there  may 
perhaps  be  a  reason  assigned  for  the  symp- 
toms being  more  urgent  when  the  small  in- 
testines are  obsti-ucted ;  for  in  proportion 
as  the  obstruction  is  nearer  to  the  stomach, 
so  is  the  function  of  assimilation  the  more 
interfered  with,  giving  rise  of  course  to  a 
corresponding  degree  of  disturbance  in  all 
the  other  functions  of  the  body.  As  the  tym- 
panitic state  of  the  abdomen  had  again  in- 
creased after  the  first  introduction  of  the 
tube,  I  ordered  it  to  be  repeated.  Upon 
passing  my  finger  into  the  rectum  to 
examine  the  disease  of  that  bowel  described 
by  Mr.  Hilton,  I  could  not  reach  suffi- 
ciently high  up  satisfactorily  to  examine 
the  nature  of  tlie  malady,  and  only  felt 
somewhat  thickened  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane. I  suspected,  therefore,  some  dis-' 
ease  in  the  large  intestines  higher  up  ;  but 
not  interfering  with  the  passage  of  the  con-' 
tents  of  the  small  into  the  larger  bowels. 

This  patient,  on  the  night  of  Saturday  the 
14th,  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  pain 
in  the  abdomen  :  the  dresser  was  called  up, 
who  found  him  writhing  with  agony  ;  great 
increase  of  abdominal  swelling,  no  sick- 
ness, great  prostration,  and  every  evidence 
of  approaching  dissolution,  and  about  five 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  he  died. 

Sectio  cadaveris,  twenty-nine  hours  after 
death. — The  abdomen  was  enormously  dis- 
tended, but  the  external  appearance  of  the 
rest  of  the  body  was  that  of  a  healthy 
man.  Whilst  opening  the  abdomen  a 
quantity  of  very  foetid  gas  escaped,  and  the 
parietes  collapsed.  Freces  were  found  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum.  A 
small  portion  of  the  small  intestines  were 
glued  together  by  recently  deposited  lymph, 
and  they  were  minutely  injected.  The  large 
intestines  were  enormously  distended,  and 
their  coats  thin.  In  the  ccacum  there  was 
found  a  perforation  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  and  its  peritoneal  surface  was  con- 
gested and  of  a  dark  colour.  Upon  laying 
it  open  there  was  exj)Osed  a  large  oblong 
whitish  slough,  at  one  end  of  which  was 
situated  the  perforation.       The   ileo-csecal 
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valve  was  healthy  ;  nor  was  there  any  source 
of  interruiition  to  the  passage  of  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  small  intestines  through  it. 
Upon  removing  and  laying  open  the  roctum, 
it  was  found  contracted  Mt  its  upper  part  for 
about  two  inches,  with  the  coats  thickened 
and  indurated,  and  its  mucous  surface  ul- 
cerating and  sloughy  at  that  part.  About 
three  inches  from  the  margin  of  the  anus 
were  one  or  two  transverse  folds  of  mucous 
membrane.  The  brain  and  thoracic  viscera 
were  not  examined.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  coecum  had  been  the  contents  of 
the  inguinal  hernia,  and  its  nutrition  de- 
teriorated by  its  protrusion. 

Strangulated  Hernia.     Operation. 
J.  C,  a  strong,  healthy-looking  man,  of 
dark  florid  complexion,   aged  47,   was  ad- 
mitted on   Saturday,   June  14th,  for  stran- 
gulated inguinal  hernia.     Is  employed  as  a 
lead-smelter.       Has    always    enjoyed  good 
health,  and   been  accustomed  to  take  three 
or    four    pints    of   porter    daily.      Several 
years  ago  he  became  ruptured  on  the  right 
side,  and  wore  a  truss.     After  a  time  the 
left   side  became  similarly  affected,  but  he 
did  not   apply    a  truss,  because,   when  the 
hernia  came  down,  which  seldom  happened, 
he  was  able  with   ease  to   reduce    it   him- 
self.    For   the    last  two  years   he  has  al- 
1  together    left    off    wearing   a    truss.      On 
I  Friday,  the  13th,  he  was  employed  in  tak- 
ing down    a  furnace,    and  had  occasion   to 
lift  a  very  heavy  weight  of  lead,   when  he 
felt  the  hernia  suddenly  descend  on  the  left 
side.     He  laid  down  and    returned  it,  and 
felt  no  more  of  it  till  the  evening,  when  it 
again  descended,  and  he  was  unable  to   re- 
duce it.     He  shortly  after  left  oft"  work,  and 
went  home  to  bed.     The  next  morning  he 
returned  to  his    employment,    the    hernia 
being  still  down,    but   found  himself  inca- 
pable of  doing  anything,  feeling    sick,   and 
having  a  sense  of  constriction  around    the 
abdomen,    with    slight  pain  in  the  hernia. 
He  therefore  went  home  to  bed  again,  and 
being  unable   to    return  the    hernia,    after 
several  efforts,  he  came  into  the  hospital. 
He  had  slight  motions  during  the  day. 

When  admitted  the  taxis  was  applied,  but 
unsuccessfully  ;  he  was  therefore  placed  in 
a  hot-bath,  and  the  taxis  again  had  recourse 
to,  but  without  effect.  Ice  was  then  ap- 
phed  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  but  as  no 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumor  took 
place,  and  all  the  symptoms  continued,  Mr. 
Cooper  was  sent  for,  who,  after  ineffectually 
applying  the  taxis,  recommended  the  opera- 
tion, which  was  consented  to  by  the  patient, 
and  accordingly  forthwith  performed.  Trie. 
Opii.  \\\x\.  were  given  after  it  was  finished. 
15th. — Mr.  Cooper  saw  the  patient  at 
half-past  six,  a.  m.  :  he  had  slept  well ;  his 
pulbe  was   90,  he  was  perfectly  free  from 


pain,  even  upon  pressure  of  the  abdomen, 
had  no  sickness,  passes  his  urine  freely, 
but  has  had  no  motion. 

At  4  p.  M.  remains  much  in  the  same 
state:  still  no  alvine  evacuation. 

IGth,  12^  p.  M.— Pulse 92.  Tongue  white 
and  rather  dry  ;  has  passed  a  most  comforta- 
ble night,  no  motion,  no  sickness.  Urine 
quite  natural,  both  in  (juantity  and  quality. 
Ordered  beef-tea  ;  has  taken  bread  and  but- 
ter and  tea  for  breakfast. 

17th. — Passed  a  small  but  healthy  motion 
this  morning  at  4  a.  m., — no  blood  with  it^ 
Has  no  pain  on  pressure  of  the  abdomen ; 
no  sickness.  Seems  in  every  respect  going 
on  well.  Continue  support,  and  ordered 
wine  to  be  given  if  he  became  weaker. 

18th. — This  morning  was  ordered  some 
wine  ;  has  not  had  any  motion  since  yester- 
day morning,  but  appears  in  every  respect 
to  be  going  on  well.  The  wound  was 
dressed,  and  looking  remarkably  healthy. 

19th, — Slept  well.  Pulse  76.  Passes  his 
water  freely ;  no  motion,  no  pain  on  pres- 
sure of  abdomen,  which  is  soft  and  free 
from  tension.  Tongue  clean.  Countenance 
perfectly  free  from  anxiety.  To  take  plenty 
of  support  and  wine. 

From  the  10th  up  to  the  present  day,  the 
21th  of  June,  there  has  been  no  change  for 
the  worse,  although  he  has  not  had  a  motion 
since  the  17th  inst.,  a  period  of  eight  days  j. 
still  he  is  perfectly  free  from  pain,  tension  of 
the  abdomen,  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind  ; 
and  therefore  1  have  refrained  from  giving 
him  any  jiurgative  medicine,  believing  that 
the  torpid  state  of  the  bowels  is  the  best 
possible  condition  for  the  progress  of  restora- 
tion from  the  mechanical  injury  they  had 
sustained. 

Thus  sym]itoms  continued  until  the  28th, 
having,  in  fact,  since  his  admission  into  the 
hos]iital,  on  the  14tli  inst.,  had  no  alvine 
evacuation,  excepting  a  very  inconsiderable 
motion  on  the  17th,  and  yet  he  remained 
perfectly  free  from  every  urgent  symptom 
usually  arising  from  so  protracted  a  consti- 
pation, not  even  tension  of  the  abdomea 
being  present.  I  persisted,  therefore,  in  not 
disturbing  the  bowels  by  the  administration, 
of  ])urgatives,  and  only  advised  such  a- 
dietetic  regimen  as  was  likely  to  induce  an 
easy  passage  tin'ough  the  bowels. 

On  the  28th  of  June  he  jiassed  a  large 
solid  motion,  without  pain,  or  the  slightest 
tinge  of  blood.  The  next  morning  1  or- 
dered him  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  which 
produced  several  evacuations,  and  Ik;  is  now, 
the  20th  of  July,  jjcrfectly  well  in  every  re- 
spect. 

Rf.matiks. — Upon  examining  the  tumor, 
on  my  arrival  at  Guy's,  from  the  facility 
with  which  air  was  pressed  out  of  the 
protruded  intestine  I  had  a  sanguine    ex- 
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pectation  of  being  able  to  reduce  the 
hernia,  and  was  prompted  to  persist  in  the 
attem))t  for  a  considerable  time,  more  par- 
ticularly as  I  was  able  readily  to  pass  the 
point  of  my  fore-finger  through  both  the 
external  and  internal  rings.  I  could  not. 
however,  succeed,  and  although  I  considered 
the  patient  as  labouring  rather  under  the 
symj)toms  of  an  obstructed  than  a  strangu- 
lated hernia,  I  still  recommended  him  to 
submit  to  an  operation.  Before  I  operated 
I  expressed  the  opinion,  that  I  sliould  find 
the  internal  ring  so  large  as  to  render  the 
use  of  the  director  quite  unnecessary,  or 
the  division  of  the  fascia,  and  that  the  cause 
of  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  returning 
the  intestine  would  be  found  to  be  the 
quantity  of  protruded  intestine.  I  also 
prognosticated  that  I  should  be  obliged  to 
open  the  hernial  sac  from  the  same  cause. 
I  performed  the  operation  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  divided  the  stricture  external 
to  the  sac  very  freely,  but  still  could  not 
return  the  contents  of  the  sac,  as  I  had 
foretold.  I  therefore  proceeded  to  open  the 
peritoneal  covering  and  exposed  a  large 
portion  of  intestine  as  big  as  a  cocoa-nut, 
and  looking  very  like  the  cxcum,  all  being  of 
opinion  that  it  was  large  intestine.  I  at- 
tempted to  return  it  into  the  abdomen,  but 
Efter  several  efforts  was  foiled.  I  therefore 
enlarged  the  oiiening,  and  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded ;  although  perliaps  there  might  justly 
have  been  some  difference  of  opinion  of  the 
propriety  of  so  doing,  in  consequence  of  the 
condition  of  the  bowel,  there  being  an 
abrasion  on  one  part  of  the  intestine,  as  if 
the  peritoneal  coat  had  given  way,  and 
■ecchymosis  surrounding  and  fillijug  up  the 
spot,  and  at  another  part  there  was  a  pro- 
jection like  the  end  of  the  finger  of  a  glove, 
c  kind  of  diverticulum,  as  if  the  two  inter- 
nal coats  of  the  intestine  had  given  way,  and 
the  peritoneal  coat  projected  by  some  fluid 
or  gas  ;  both  these  conditions  were  proba- 
hly  the  effects  of  the  force  employed  by  the 
taxis,  or  at  any  rate  I  thought  the  ecchyrao- 
.sis  must  have  been  so  produced.  I  con- 
sidered, however,  that  the  intestine  would 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  restoration  if 
replaced  into  its  natural  cavity,  than  if  left 
in  the  scrotum,  and  therefore  determined  on 
doing  so.  I  should  mention  that  there  was 
neither  fluid  or  omentum  in  the  sac,  which 
rendered  the  intestine  much  more  likely  to  be 
injured  in  the  attempt  to  return  it.  Mr. 
Cock  and  Mr.  Kilton,  who  were  present  at 
the  operation,  both  agreed  with  me  in  the 
anomalous  appearance  of  the  contents  of  the 
sac.  Coecum,  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon, 
and  even  bladder,  were  conjectured ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  intestine 
was  the  part  jirotruded. 
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ON  THE 

COAGULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD, 

AND  OTHER  FIBRINIFEROUS 

LIQUIDS. 

By  Andrew  Buchanan,  M.D. 

rrofessor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.* 

Dr.  Buchanan  showed  some  speci- 
mens of  hydvocelic  serum,  the  fibrin  of 
which  was  coagulated  by  means  of  a 
few  fragments  of  the  tva;;hed  clot  of 
blood  added  to  it  some  time  before. 
The  coagulated  masses  were  transpa- 
rent and  tremulous,  like  calf-foot  jelly, 
and  so  firm  as  to  admit  of  being  in- 
verted on  a  plane  surface  without  alter- 
ing their  sliape.  Dr.  Buchanan  made 
the  following  observations  in  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon. 

The  experiment  exhibited  to  the  So- 
ciety, and  the  analogous  experiments 
mentioned  below,  seem  to  me  impor- 
tant, as  serving  to  rectify  some  prevail- 
ing opinions  as  to  tlie  essential  proper- 
ties of  fibrin,  and  the  part  which  it 
plays  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
and  certain  other  physiological  pro- 
cesses. They  are  slill  farther  interest- 
ing to  me,  as  enabling  me  to  correct 
some  erroneous  views  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  blood  which  I  entertained, 
and  which  having  been  made  public ia 
the  first  volume  of  the  "  Proceedings 
of  the  Society,"  I  feel  it  a  duty  to 
rectify. 

The  opinions  commonly  entertained 
by  })hysiologists  and  chemists,  to  which 
allusion  has  just  been  made,  are,  that 
fibrin  has  a  spontaneous  tendency  to 
coagulate  :  that  this  spontaneous  coa- 
gulability is  a  characteristic  property 
of  fibrin,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  albumen  and  casein  :  and  that 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  of 
various  other  animal  fluids,  depends  on 
the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the 
fibrin  which  they  contain.  My  experi- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  show,  that 
fibrin  has  not  the  least  tendency  to  de- 
posit itself  spontaneously  in  the  form 
of  a  coagulum  :  that,  like  albumen  and 
casein,  fibrin  only  coagulates  under  the 
influence  of  suitable  reagents  :  and  that 

*  Proceedings  of  Glasgow  Phil.  See.  19th  Feb. 
1845.    Communicated  by  the  author. 
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the  blood,  and  most  other  liquids  of 
the  bod}'  which  appear  to  coagulate 
spontaneoush",  onlj'  do  so,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  containing  at  once 
fibrin  and  substances  capable  of  re- 
acting upon  it,  and  so  occasioning  coa- 
gulation. 

The  Hquid  of  hydrocele,  and  other 
dropsical  liquids,  are  generally  regarded 
by  physiologists  as  identical  with,  or 
at  least  closely  analogous  to  the  "  li- 
quor saiujmiiis,"  or  liquid  part  of  the 
blood ;  which  they  suppose  to  be  ef- 
fused, both  in  health  andindisease,  from 
the  capillary  blood  vessels  into  tne 
serous  cavities  and  cellular  interstices 
of  the  body.  I  have  elsewhere  shown,* 
that  of  all  these  efTosed  liquids  that 
of  hydrocele  approaches  most  nearly 
in  its  qualities  to  the  serum  of  healthy 
blood.  In  two  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
pei'iment  was  made,  the  specific  gravity 
of  hydrocelic  serum  and  of  the  serum 
of  blood  drawn  from  the  same  indi- 
vidual on  the  same  day,  differed  very 
little ;  and  I  have  recently  met  with 
an  instance  of  hydrocelic  serum  drawn 
from  a  very  strong  man  having:  a  spe- 
cific gravity  as  high  as  1'038,  much 
higher  therefore  than  the  ordinary 
specific  gravity  of  the  serum  of  blood. 
I  entertain  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  serum  drawn  off  in  cases  of  hy- 
drocele, is,  for  the  most  part,  identical 
■R-ith  the  liquid  part  of  the  blood. 
Such  an  opinion,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  held  by  tliose  who  believe  the  li- 
quid part  of  the  blood  to  be  sponta- 
neously coagulable  ;  for,  without  con- 
troversy, the  liquid  of  hydrocele  pos- 
sesses no  such  property,  as  I  have 
ascertained  by  attentive  observation  in 
many  hundred  cases.  If  carefully 
drawn  off,  it  may  be  kept  till  it  putrefies 
without  showing  the  slightest  tendency 
to  coagulate.  If,  again,  as  frequently 
happens,  a  little  blood  has  been  acci- 
dentally mingled  with  it,  coagulation 
may  ensue,  not  spontaneously,  but 
from  the  re-action  of  certain  elements 
of  the  blood  upon  the  dissolved  fibrin. 
This,  if  we  leave  out  of  sight  the  pro- 
pensity to  make  facts  bend  to  theory, 
IS  the  only  explanation  that  can  be 
given  of  the  assertion  frequently  made, 
but  so  inconsistent  with  observation, 
that  the  fluid  of  hydrocele  is  sponta. 
neously  coagulable. 

"What  are  the  elements  of  the  blood 
that  have  the  power  of  causing  fibrin 

*  Mko.  Gazette,  IU36. 


to  coagulate  ?  The  washed  clot  of  the 
blood  is  the  most  efficient.  It  is,  per- 
haps, indeed,  the  only  element  of  the 
blood  that  has  the  property  of  coagu- 
lating fibrine.  The  washed  clot  is  the 
substance  which  is  usually,  but  very 
erroneously,  named  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood  It  is  best  obtained*  by  mixing 
one  part  of  liquid  blood  with  from  six 
to  ten  of  water,  and  stirring  them  care- 
fully for  five  minutes,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  blood  from  falling  to  the  bottom 
and  coagulating  unmixed.  After  the 
mixture  has  stood  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  it  is  to  be  filtered 
through  a  coarse  linen  cloth,  and  the 
product  washed  with  water.  The  mass 
ihus  obtained  consists,  chiefly,  of  the 
insoluble  portion  of  the  red  corpuscles  ; 
next  of  the  colourless  granules  and 
globules  ;  and  least  m  quantity  of  the 
precipitated  fibrin,  by  which  these 
main  constituents  of  the  coagulura  are 
agglutinated  together. 

Let  a  small  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance be  mixed  with  the  liquid  of  hy- 
drocele, reducing  it  to  minute  shreds, 
and  diffusing  it  equably  through  the 
liquid.  Coagulation  will  ensue  in  ir.any 
cases  as  rapidly  as  in  the  liquid  blood 
itself.  The  coagulum  is  often  quite 
distinct  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 
It  becomes  gradually  firmer,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  admits  of  being 
passed  without  breaking  from  one  vessel 
to  another,  and  very  much  resembles 
the  tran^arent  tremulous  substance  of 
calf- foot  jelly.  The  power  which  the 
washed  clot  has  of  coagulating  fibrin 
is  not  less  remarkable  tlian  that  of  ren- 
net in  coagulating  milk,  to  which,  in- 
deed, it  may  be  aptly  compared.  This 
experiment  is  well  adapted  to  the  lec- 
ture-room— the  reagent  being  added  to 
the  liquid  serum  at  the  commencement 
of  the  lecture,  and  the  coagulated  mass 
shown  at  the  end  of  it.  A  very  com- 
plete illustration  of  the  process  by 
which  the  blood  coagulates  may  be  ex- 
hibited by  adding  to  the  liquid  along 
with  the  reagent,  some  pounded  char- 
coal, the  particles  of  which  being  dif- 
fused through  the  liquid,  and  getting 
entangled  in  ihe  meshes  of  the  nascent 
fibrin,  there  is  formed  a  black  clot, 
which,  on  the  addition  of  a  little  water, 
swims  in  it,  just  as  the  blood-coagulum 
does  in  the  liquid  serum. 

The    washed  coagulum  retains    its 
coagulating  power  for  a  long  period — 
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even  after  its  odour  indicates  the  com- 
mencement of  the  process  of  putrefac- 
tion. In  preserving  it  as  a  reagent, 
however,  I  think  it  advisable  to  add  to 
it  a  small  quantity  of  spirits,  and  to 
keep  it  in  a  stoppered  phial.  Thus 
kept,  I  have  found  it  to  retain  for  seve- 
ral months  its  power  of  coagulating 
fibrin.  The  serum  of  hydrocele  is  the 
more  coagulable  the  fresher  it  is.  It 
sometimes  soon  loses  its  coagulability 
on  being  kept,  but  more  frequently  re- 
tains it  till  putrefaction  is  far  advanced. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  for 
any  one  repeating  those  experiments, 
and  satisfying  himself  of  their  truth. 

The  experiment  which   I  have  de- 
scribed is  very  analogous  to  some  ex- 
periments which   I   performed  in  the 
year  1831,  and  of  which  I  afterwards 
published  an  account  in  the  London 
Medical  Gazette,  (April  9,  183(5).     I 
then  showed,  that  if  the  clot  of  blood 
reduced  to  the  liquid  state  by  knead- 
ing  and  expression    through  a  linen 
cloth,     be     mixed     with     hydrocelic 
serum,  the  mixture  recoagulates    into 
a  perfectly  homogeneous    solid  mass, 
which,  like  the  ordinary  coagulum  of 
blood,  becomes  florid  on  exposure  to 
the    air :    and    that    if   a    portion  of 
coagulum  not  so  disintegrated  be  put 
into    a  vessel    containing   hydrocelic 
serum,  a  web  of  fibrin  is  gradually  spun 
around  the  coagulum.     I  showed  that 
these  effects  were  not  due  to  the  co- 
louring matter  of  the  clot ;  but   I  did 
not  try  the  effect  of  the  washed  clot, 
my  attention  having  been  called  in  a 
diflferent  direction,  by  finding  that  pure 
serum  of  blood  and  hydrocelic  serum 
when  mixed  together  underwent  coagu- 
lation.    On  since  discovering  the  effi- 
cacy of  the    washed   clot  in    causing 
coagulation,  I  thought  it  probable  that 
the  minute   solid  particles,  which  the 
microscope  never  fails  to  detect  in  the 
serum  of  blood,    were  the   agents  to 
W'hich  the  coagulation  of  the  two  kinds 
of  serum  when   mixed  together  ought 
to  be   ascribed.       This    corresponded 
well  with  the  observation  which  I  had 
long  before  made,  that  the  deeper  the 
red  tint  of  the  blood-serum  employed 
in  the  experiment,  the  better  does  it 
succeed.     On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  An- 
derson, in  his  paper  "  On  the  state  in 
which   fibrin  exists   in    the   blood,"* 
has  shown  that    if  the  mixed  liquids 

*  Proceedings  of  Glasgow  Phil.  Soc,   vol.  i. 
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be  carefully  filtered,  so  that  no  solid 
particles  can  any  longer  be  detected  by 
the  microscope,  coagulation  neverthe- 
less ensues;  thus  rendering  it  proba- 
ble that  the  coagulating  principle  ex- 
ists in  the  scrum  of  blood  not  as  a  solid, 
but  in  a  state  of  solution.  It  may, 
however,  be  objected  to  this  experi- 
ment, that  the  blood-corpuscles  pass 
through  any  filtering  paper,  however 
dense  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  by- 
filtration,  to  deprive  turbid  serum  of 
the  solid  particles  mechanically  dif- 
fused through  it. 

In  the  summer  of  last  year,  after  I 
had  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  power  of 
the  washed    clot  in    causing  coagula- 
tion, I  tried  the  effect  of  the  buffy  coat 
of  the  blood,  reduced  to  minute  shreds, 
and  difi'used   through  the    hydrocelic 
liquid,  and  found  it,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, to  have   a  similar  power.     I 
even  found,  that  the  dried  bufly  coat 
from  the  blood  of  a  horse,  which  I  had 
kept  for  several  months,  on  being  pul- 
verized and  mixed  with  the  liquid,  in- 
duced coagulation.     I  found  the  effect 
of  the  colourless  bufTy  coat  to  be  much, 
greater  than  that  of  the  red  clot.     I 
also  found  the  upper  part  of  the  red 
clot  to   have  a  stronger    coagulating 
])ower  than  the  lower  part  of  it.  These 
facts  seemed  to  show  that  it  was  the 
colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  in. 
which  the  coagulant  power  was  mainly 
seated.     The  colourless  corpuscles  rise 
to   the   surface    on    the  blood   being 
drawn,    and,    there  exerting  their  co- 
agulating   power,    render    the    upper 
part    of    the    clot     invariably    much 
firmer  than  the  lower  part  of  it ;  and 
this  is  exactly  what  is  seen  in  a  more 
marked   way,    in   inflamed  blood,    in 
which   the   colourless    corpuscles    are 
much  more  abundant,  and  rising  by 
their  levity  to  the  surface,  form  a  layer 
on  the  top  of  the  red  corpuscles  ;  and 
thereafter,  by  their  superior  coagulat- 
ing power,  give  rise  to  the  firm  crassa- 
raentum   without  redness    which    we 
name  the  bulfy  coat.     As   I  knew  the 
transparent  coagulum,   which  we  find 
on  the  surface  of  newly   formed   blis- 
ters, to  consist  chiefly  of  such  colour- 
less particles,  I  tried  it  as  a  coagulant, 
and    found  it  to  induce    coagulation, 
although    less    powerfully    than    the 
washed  clot  of  blood.     The  coagulum, 
formed  artificially  in  hydrocelic  serum 
by  different  reagents,  seemed  to  have 
little  coagulating  power ;    as    if   the 
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transparent  granules  of  fibrin  must 
not  only  be  precipitated,  but  have  ac- 
quired more  or  less  of  the  organized 
vesicular  shape  which  they  have  in 
the  blood  and  in  the  blister-liquid, 
before  they  possess  the  power  of 
coagulating.  This  power  seemed, 
therefore,  to  be  the  result  of  organiza- 
tion, and  analogous  to  the  metabolic 
power  which  Schwann  has  ascribed 
to  the  elementary  cellules.  This  view 
led  me  to  think  it  probable,  that  all 
the  tissues  of  the  body  might  have  a 
similar  power  of  reacting  upon  the 
liquor  sanguinis  effused  into  their 
meshes,  and  thus  contributing  to  their 
own  development,  by  engendering 
there  such  vesicles  as  we  meet  with 
in  the  blister-liquid.  My  first  trials 
made  with  the  muscle  and  skin  of 
beef  well  washed  to  free  them  of  blood, 
did  not  succeed ;  but  on  trying  the 
muscle  of  veal,  I  found  it  to  produce 
coagulation.  I  afterwards  recognized 
a  similar  coagulating  power  in  the 
muscular  substance  of  beef  and  veal, 
in  white  fish,  skin,  and  cellular  mem- 
brane :  but  the  effect  produced  was 
less  remarkable  than  thatof  the  washed 
clot,  and  required  a  longer  time,  gene- 
rally from  one  to  three  days.  The 
tissue  which  answered  best  was  the 
spinal  marrow,  probably  in  part  from 
its  great  softness  and  diff'usibility. 
On  one  occasion  I  found  the  spi- 
nal marrow  of  a  bullock  to  cause 
coagulation  in  half  an  hour,  the  coagu- 
lum  formed  being  very  firm  and  beau- 
tiful. The  substance  of  the  brain 
seemed  to  have  less  power,  although 
no  rigorous  comparison  of  them  was 
made.  Last  of  all,  I  found  that  the 
corpuscles  of  mucus  from  the  Schnei- 
derian  membrane  and  throat  possessed 
a  coagulating  power,  though  tardy  : 
and  tliat  even  the  globules  of  puru- 
lent matter,  which  arc  just  altered 
primary  cellules,  retained  their  coagu- 
lant power ;  for  when  put  into  liy- 
drocelic  serum,  instead  of  continuing 
difl^usible  through  the  liquid,  they 
agglutinated  themselves  together  by 
the  intermedium  of  fibrin,  forming  a 
white  solid  mass,  such  as  we  often 
see  of  smaller  size  on  inflamed  mem- 
branes. 

These  various  experiments  fully 
satisfied  me  that  the  tissues  possess 
the  property  of  coagulating  fibrin : 
and  I  was  farther  disponed  to  think, 
that  this  power  was  most  energetic  in 


the  primary  cells  or  vesicles  ;  and  less 
energetic  as  these  cells  passed  into 
secondary  forms,  as  in  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood,  the  pus  globules, 
and  the  various  tissues  of  the  body. 
This  corresponds  well  with  the  greater 
vigour  of  development  in  fcetal  life 
and  infancy,  when  the  tissues  have 
deviated  little  from  their  primary 
structure;  and  the  gradual  diminution 
of  the  activity  of  the  function  as  life 
advances,  and  the  tissues  are  more  and 
more  altered.  The  coagulation  of  the 
fibrin  of  the  eff'uscd  liquor  sanguinis, 
under  the  influence  of  the  primary- 
cells  and  tissues,  may  probably,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  the  primary  or- 
ganizative  act  by  which  the  assimila- 
ble matter  dissolved  in  the  nutritious 
liquid  passes  into  the  form  of  an  or- 
ganized solid. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
add,  that  I  am  now  satisfied,  that  the 
fibrin  of  the  animal  fluids  exists  in 
them  in  solution,  previous  to  its  ap- 
pearing in  H  corpuscular  form :  and 
that  the  liquor  sanguinis  differs  from 
the  serum  which  separates  from  the 
blood-coagulum  in  tliis  respect,  that 
the  former  contains  fibrin  in  solution, 
while  the  latter  has  been  dcfihrinized 
by  the  action  of  the  colourless  blood- 
corpuscles  upon  it.  I  also  think  the 
theory  of  the  production  of  cell-germs 
and  cells  by  the  reaction  of  the  two 
kinds  of  serum  upon  each  other,  less 
probable  than  the  theory  of  their  for- 
mation stated  above.  The  same  theory 
may  also  be  applied  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  the 
capillary  lymphatics,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  numerous  less  regular  cor- 
puscles which  are  formed  in  the 
capillary  blood-vessels  during  inflam- 
mation, and  which,  after  mingling 
with  the  circuhiting  blood,  rise  to  its 
surface  when  drawn,  and  reacting  on 
the  fibrin  occasion  the  bully  coat  of 
the  blood.  The  opinion  expressed  by 
Dr.  Anderson  in  his  paper  already 
quoted,  that  the  blister-liquid  contains 
fibrin  which  is  precipitated  during 
coagulation,  I  believe  to  be  correct  in 
many  cases,  as  I  have  sometimes 
found  that  liipiid,  when  acted  upon  by 
the  washed  clot,  to  deposit  fibrin  :  in 
other  cases  again,  I  have  found,  on 
applying  the  same  test  to  the  blister- 
liquid,  that  it  contained  little  or  no 
fibrin  ;  and  in  such  cases,  I  believe  the 
coagulum  which  forms  in  it,  to  result 
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from  the  simple  aggregation  of  the  or- 
ganized corpuscles  which  it  contains, 
as  observation  with  the  microscope 
first  suggested  to  me. 

[Remarks. — We  willingly  give  in- 
sertion to  this  interesting  communica- 
tion. The  facts  ascertained  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  witli  regard  to  the  pro- 
perty 6f  the  clot,  of  cellular  membrane, 
and  other  organic  solids,  in  inducing 
the  coagulation  of  fibrin  in  liquids 
containing  it,  are  likely  to  throw  great 
light  upon  the  processes  of  nutrition 
and  growth.  We  have  thus  a  singular 
test  for  this  principle  in  liquids  which 
would  hardly  be  expected  to  contain 
it,  e.  (J.  the  serum  of  hydrocele.  In 
1840,  Dr.  Buchanan  read  a  paper  before 
the  British  Association,  describing  a 
method  of  separating  fibrin,  in  a  per- 
fectly soluble  form,  from  blood,  by  mix- 
ing gradually  one  part  of  liquid  blood 
just  drawn  from  the  vein,  with  six 
or  eight  parts  of  pure  serum,  obtained 
from  blood  drawn  the  day  before. 
The  coagulation  was  in  this  case  much 
retarded,  and  the  fibrin  separated  in  a 
translucent  mass.  This  ingenious  ex- 
periment clearly  proved  that  the  fibrin 
was  actually  dissolved  in  the  blood, 
and  that  it  was  not  a  constitutent  of 
the  red  particles.  From  the  fact  stated 
in  his  communication,  it  would  appear 
that  a  serous  fluid  (that  of  hydrocele) 
may  hold  fibrin  dissolved,  and  this 
principle  will  not  separate  by  spon- 
taneous coagulation.  It  requires  what 
might  be  perhaps  called  a  catalytic  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  washed  clot, 
analogous  to  the  action  of  rennet  on 
casein,  to  induce  it.  If  the  serum  of 
hydrocele  exercise  a  solvent  action  over 
fibrin,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  serum  of  blood  might  not 
also  retain  a  portion.  It  is  in  the  mean- 
time obvious  from  these  results,  that 
spontaneous  coagulability  is  no  longer 
a  sure  test  for  fibrin  in  organic  li- 
quids ;  and  that  the  old  division  of  the 
blood  into  coagulable  and  uncoagulable 
lymph  comes  nearer  to  the  truth,  than 
physiologists  have  been  of  late  years 
inclined  to  admit. — Ed.  Gaz.] 


According  to  Marc,  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  the  offspring  depends  more  on  the 
constitution  of  the  mother  than  on  that  of 
the  father.  The  eggs  of  very  young  hens 
are  always  small,  however  lusty  the  cock  that 
has  fecundated  them.  The  same  physiolo- 
gical fact  is  observed  among  horses  and  cows. 


OX  RUPTURES  OF  THE  BLADDER, 

EXTERNAL  TO  THE  PERITO- 

NEAL  CAVITY. 

With  Thoo  Illustrative  Cases. 

By  Thomas  Spe.vcer  Wells,  F.R.C.S. 

Assistant-Surgeon  to  tlie  Royal  Naval  Hospital, 
.Malta. 

Cases  of  u-ounds  of  the  bladder  have 
frequently  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
naval  and  military  surgeons,  and  are 
foundrecordedin  tlieirwritings.  Others 
of  rupture  of  the  bladder  from  injury, 
though  less  common,  may  be  also 
found  in  all  standard  works  of  surgical 
reference  ;  but  the  danger  of  this  lesion 
is  generally  referred  to  the  results  of 
peritoneal  perforation.  It  is  at  once 
evident  that  the  serious  effects  of  this 
accident  must  be  greatly  modified  by 
the  state  of  the  peritoneum,  being  al- 
most inevitably  fatal  if  the  rupture 
have  extended  through  this  membrane  ; 
wiiile  a  more  favourable  prognosis  may 
be  formed  when  it  remains  uninjured, 
and  treatment  inapplicable  in  the  one 
case  may  probably  be  employed  with 
saving  effect  in  the  other.  These  con- 
siderations have  induced  me  to  lay  be- 
fore the  profession  accounts  of  two 
cases  which  were  treated  in  Malta 
Hospital  in  the  year  1843. 

Case  I. — Rupture  of  Bladder  hi/  a 
fall — death  in  122  hours.  Dissection, 
Lawrence  Dillon,  age  30,  one  of  the 
carpenter's  crew  of  H.M.S.  Queen, 
about  9  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Dec. 
ISth,  1843,  being  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, fell  out  of  his  hammock,  and 
supposes  that  he  must  have  struck  the 
edge  of  a  stool.  He  applied  to  the 
medical  officers  of  the  ship  at  half-past 
ten,  complaining  of  severe  pain  above 
the  pubes,  considerable  distension  be- 
tween pubes  and  umbilicus,  and  great 
desire  to  void  his  urine,  which  he  was 
unable  to  do.  Stated  that  he  had 
passed  urine  freely  before  getting  into 
his  hammock  at  9  p.m.  The  pulse  was 
quick,  small,  and  intermittent,  skin 
cold,  great  pain,  and  extreme  tender- 
ness on  pressure  above  the  pubes.  A 
catheter  was  easily  passed,  and  about 
two  ounces  of  bloody  urine  drawn  off, 
with  some  relief  to  the  pain ;  which, 
however,  quickly  returned,  accompa- 
nied with  severe  gastric  irritation.     A 
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hip  bath,  and  a  full  opiate,  were  subse- 
quently employed  with  benefit. 

19th. — Early  in  the  morning  the  ca- 
theter was  again  passed,  and  about  six 
ounces  of  nearly  pure  blood  evacuated 
with  slight  temporary  relief.     He  had 
passed  a  very  restless  night,  with  great 
pain,  urgent  desire  to  void  his  urine, 
increasing  distension,  and   tenderness 
of  lower  part  of  abdomen,  much  retch- 
ing, and  occasional  vomiting.     At  S 
A.M.   he   voided  about  half  a  pint  of 
urine,  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
blood ;  this  was  followed  by  syncope  and 
great  prostration  of  strength.     On  ad- 
mission into  this  hospital  at  11 5  a.m. 
his  countenance   was  contracted,  and 
expressive  of  great   anxiety  ;    surface 
cold,  and  covered  by  a   clammy  per- 
spiration ;  he  anxiously  sought  a  posi- 
tion in  which  the  abdominal  muscles 
were  relaxed  to  the  utmost  by  flexion 
of  the  thighs  and  thorax.    He  appeared 
very   restless    and    agitated,  but    the 
pulse,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  the 
fatigue  of  his  passage  to  the  hospital, 
was  not  much   weaker   than  natural. 
There   was    circumscribed    distension 
about  the  sizeof  a  cricket-ball  between 
the  pubes  and  umbilicus,  and  such  ex- 
cessive tenderness  that  he  shrunk  from 
the  slightest   touch   in   this  situation. 
A  catheter  was  passed,  when  between 
nine   and  ten  ounces  of  nearly  pure 
blood  flowed.     On  examination  of  the 
bladder  by  the  rectum  it  gave  the  sen- 
sation of  a  hard  solid  body  pressing  to- 
wards the   concavity   of  the  sacrum. 
On  rotating  the  catheter  so  as  to  cause 
motion  of  its  beak,  a  sensation  was  felt 
as  if  it  were   pressing  against   some 
.    elastic  substance.     Fomentations  were 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  an  enema 
administered.        He      was      harassed 
throughout  the  day  by  continual  retch- 
ing and  occasional  vomiting,  and  com- 
plained of  great  thirst.     In  the  evening 
these   symptoms    were   unabated,  and 
the  enema  not  having  operated,  was 
repeated.     He  continued  very  restless, 
and  a  full  opiate  was  therefore  given, 
which  procured  him  about  two  hours 
refreshing  slumber. 

2()th.— Bowels  still  unopened,  the 
last  enema  having  returned  without 
feculent  matter  ;  ten  grains  of  calomel 
were  therefore  given.  No  change  Iiad 
taken  place  in  tlic  Kymj)toms,  and  the 
vomiting  continued  extremely  distress- 
ing. At  1  P.M.  a  turpentine  enema  was 
administered,  and  eighteen  leeches  ap- 


plied above  the  pubes,  followed  by  fo- 
mentations. At  4  P.M.  the  turpentine 
enema  was  repeated,  and  produced  a 
scanty  feculent  evacuation.  Twice 
daring  the  day,  with  a  great  deal  of 
straining,  he  passed  about  two  ounces 
of  urine,  deeply  tinged  with  blood,  and 
the  same  quantity  was  withdrawn  by 
the  catheter.  At  9  p.m.  a  full  opiate 
was  given,  and  as  this  was  only  fol- 
lowed by  about  two  hours'  sleep,  it  was 
repeated  at  midnight,  and  he  slept  until 
3  A.M.  of  the  21  St. 

21st. — The  swelling  and  tenderness 
still  continue  confined  to  the  hypogas- 
tric region,  but  there  is  great  flatulent 
distension  of  the  whole  abdomen. 
Vomiting  still  very  troublesome.  Pulse 
rapid,  but  tolerably  strong.  He  has 
passed,  three  or  four  times,  about  an 
ounce  of  bloody  urine  with  much 
straining.  The  leeches  and  fomenta- 
tions were  repeated,  and  ten  grains  of 
calomel  given.  At  1  p.m.  he  suddenly 
complained  that  the  pain  had  extended 
over  the  abdomen,  and  the  distension, 
was  much  more  generally  difluscd,  al- 
though the  same  circiunscribed  hard- 
ness still  remained  above  the  pubes. 
Towards  evening  fluctuation  appeared 
evident  above  the  umbilicus,  and  the 
distension  of  the  abdomen  caused  the 
ensiform  cartilage  to  appear  as  though 
it  were  lying  in  a  deep  pit.  Pulse 
much  lower,  140,  and  often  scarcely 
perceptible. 

22d. — In  a  state  of  much  greater  de- 
pression. Fluctuation  of  abdomen  not 
evident  this  morning,  but  a  general 
doughy  feeling  in  ils  place.  Catheter 
passed  with  same  results  as  before. 
Small  quantities  of  wine  were  given  at 
intervals,  and  opium  in  the  evening. 

23d.  —  Evidently  sinking  ;  pulse 
scarcely  perceptible ;  no  cliange  in 
other  symptoms.  He  continued  sink- 
ing throughout  the  day,  and  died  at 
forty-five  minutes  after  10,  p.m.,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  hours  after  the 
accident. 

Autopsy,  twelve  lioum  after  death. — 
On  dividing  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  whole  of  the  tissues  beneath 
the  superficial  fascia  were  found  of  a 
reddish  black  colour,  softened,  gangre- 
nous, and  exuding  copiously,  on  pres- 
sure of  the  knife,  a  bloody  serum,  hav- 
ing a  urinous  odour.  A  catheter  was 
passed  through  the  urethra  into  the 
bladder,  when  its  point  immediatclv 
became  visible  in  a  large  cavity,  which 
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was  bounded  superiorly  by  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  peritoneum  from  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  rectum,  and  the 
posterior  and  superior  surfuces  of  the 
bladder.  The  peritoneum  being  pushed 
upwards,  had  left  a  large  cavity,  filled 
with  urine  and  coagulated  blood,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  the  bladder,  quite 
contracted,  with  a  rent  in  its  anterior 
surface  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length.  The  edges  of  this  opening 
were  red,  hard,  and  rounded.  The 
whole  of  the  cellular  tissue  surround- 
ing the  bladder,  the  muscles  around 
the  pelvic  cavity,  and  the  superficial 
abdominal  muscles,  were  all  softened 
and  gangrenous,  and  permeated  by  a 
urinous  fluid.  The  peritoneum  exhi- 
bited the  usual  marks  of  intense  in- 
flammation, but  was  perfectly  entire. 
Very  little  serum  was  effused  into  its 
cavity,  but  the  intestines  were  adherent 
to  each  other  by  a  recent  effusion  of 
coagnlable  lymph.  The  kidneys  pre- 
sented no  sign  of  disease.  No  mark  of 
any  blow  could  be  discovered  upon  the 
integuments  of  the  abdomen. 

Eemarks. — In  this  case  I  think  the 
sj'mptoms  clearly  shew  that  sixty-four 
hours  elapsed  from  the  period  of  the 
accident,  until  severe  peritoneal  com- 
plication occurred  ;  and  the  uninjured 
state  of  the  peritoneum  found  on  dis- 
section would  render  it  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  if  a  free  exit  were  afforded 
to  the  urine  extravasated  into  the 
pelvic  cellular  tissue,  a  similar  case 
would  not  be  a  more  unfavourable  one 
than  many  of  the  cases  of  wounded 
bladder  recorded  in  the  works  of  Lar- 
rej',  Hennen,  &c.  as  having  reco- 
vered. 

*  Before  speaking  of  the  means  of  di- 
agnosis between  cases  of  rupture  of  the 
bladder  with  and  without  injury  of 
the  peritoneum,  I  beg  to  narrate  the 
other  case  to  which  J  have  alluded. 

Case  II. — Injury  from  a  fall — si/mp- 

tojiis  of  supposed  cystitis,  with    lice- 

morrliage  into  the  bladder.    Death  in 

195  hours. — Dissection. 

Edward  Sanders,  able  seaman,  aged 

24,  was  admitted  into  Malta  Hospital, 

Feb.  1st,  1843.     It  appeared  that,  on 

the  evening  of  January  27th,  he  fell 

from  his  hammock,  and  hurt  his  loins 

across  the  chain-cable.     Having  been 

in  a  state  bordering  upon  intoxication 

at  the  time,  he  was  unable  to  state 


upon  what  part  he  had  first  fallen. 
He  immediately  applied  to  the  surgeon, 
on  board,  but  not  having  mentioned  his 
fall,  his  case  was  considered  to  be  one 
of  cystitis,  and  treated  by  bleeding  to 
twenty-six  ounces,  warm  fomentations 
to  the  abdomen,  castor  oil,  and  opium. 
On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  he 
complained  of  extreme  pain  and  ten- 
derness in  the  region  of  the  bladder ; 
was  again  bled  to  twenty-five  ounces, 
took  castor  oil,  and  had  an  enema, 
after  which  the  symptoms  were  re- 
lieved, and  he  continued  to  pass  small 
quantities  of  urine  at  short  intervals  ; 
but  no  severe  suffering  was  complained 
of  until  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
February,  when  he  was  sent  to  hos- 
pital. On  admission,  he  had  a  hectic, 
anxious,  restless  appearance ;  said  he 
had  not  slept  for  three  days ;  pulse 
rapid,  with  a  hiemovrhagic  thrill,  but 
not  depressed ;  tongue  thickly  coated 
with  brown  fur;  great  pain  and  tender- 
ness above  pubes.  On  examination,in 
this  region  a  circumscribed  tumor  was 
felt  exactly  resembling  the  gravid 
uterus  at  about  the  seventh  month.  It 
was  hard,  and  excessively  tender  on 
pressure.  Under  the  supposition  that 
the  bladder  was  full  of  urine,  a  large 
catheter  was  immediately  passed,  and 
about  half  a  pint  of  urine  drawn  off, 
so  highly  charged  with  blood,  that  a 
large  coagulum  formed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  utensil.  The  tumor  above  the 
pubes  not  being  at  all  diminished,  the 
catheter  was  withdrawn,  and  its  eye 
cleared  of  firm  coagulum  :  upon  being 
reintroduced  no  more  urine  passed.  On 
being  then  questioned,  he  spoke  for 
the  first  time  of  his  fall,  and  on  ex- 
amination, marks  of  contusion  in  the 
lumbar  region  were  discovered.  He 
also  complained  of  pain  on  pressure  in 
this  situation.  These  circumstances 
seemed  to  indicate  that  blood  had 
flowed  from  the  kidneys  and  become 
coagulated  in  the  bladder ;  and  this 
opinion  was  still  further  strengthened 
by  the  sensation  perceived  on  moving 
the  catheter,  so  as  to  cause  rotation  of 
its  point.  It  communicated  exactly 
the  sensation  of  breaking  up  coagula. 
On  examination  by  the  rectum  the 
vesical  tumor  was  felt  distinct  and  cir- 
cumscribed, and  by  alternate  pressure 
of  one  hand  on  the  abdomen,  the  other 
in  the  bladder,  the  exact  sensation  was 
given  of  a  bladder  distended  by  solid 
matter.   The  catheter  was  freelv  moved 
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about  in  the  bladder,  and  warm  water 
injected  by  an  India-rubber  bottle 
several  times  at  short  intervals;  but 
the  only  result  was  the  return  of 
the  water  tinged  with  blood,  and  a 
few  small  shreds  of  dark  foetid  coagula, 
not  amounting  to  half  an  ounce.  He 
was  put  into  a  hip-bath,  and  a  cathar- 
tic enema  administered,  which  operated 
freely,  and  he  felt  so  much  relieved 
that  he  fell  into  a  refreshing  sleep,  and 
passed  a  tolerably  comfortable  night. 
On  the  2d  no  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  abdominal  tumor;  the  pulse  still 
continued  moderately  firm,  but  with  a 
heemorrhagic  jerk ;  he  complained  of  a 
disposition  to  vomit,  and  slight 
shivering  ;  face  less  flushed  than  yes- 
terday; considerable  thirst.  The  bath 
and  enema  were  repeated,  and  cathe- 
terism  several  times  during  the  day,  but 
never  more  than  four  or  five  ounces  of 
urine  passed,  and  this  always  so  highly 
charged  with  blood  that  a  coagulum 
speedily  separated.  He  continued 
much  in  the  same  state  until  1  p.  m. 
of  the  3d,  when  he  suddenly  complained 
of  extension  of  the  pain  over  the 
abdomen,  which  became  universally 
distended,  tender  on  pressure,  and 
giving  a  doughy  sensation  to  the  fin- 
gers. The  circumscribed  tumor, 
however,  still  distinctly  occupied  its 
former  situation.  His  jiulse  was  much 
lower,  at  times  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  a  troublesome  hiccough  came  on, 
followed  by  vomiting.  Turpentine 
was  applied,  with  hot  flannels  ovei 
the  abdomen,  and  a  full  opiate  given 
with  temporary  reHef.  The  operation  of 
opening  the  bhidder  was  proposed,  but 
not  performed,  as  tlie  peritoneal  compli- 
cation apj)eared  too  serious  to  admit  a 
chance  of  recovery.  On  the  4th  he 
was  evidently  sinking;  did  not  com- 
plain of  much  pain  except  on  jires- 
sure,  but  was  mucli  harassed  by  hic- 
cough;  pulse  140,  scarcely  percepti- 
ble, sometimes  intermittent.  No  ap- 
parent change  in  the  condition  of  the 
bladder,  nor  in  the  results  of  cathe- 
terism.  He  lingered  throughout  the 
day,  with  all  the  signs  of  approaching 
dissolution,  until  1)  i>.  m.  when  he 
suddenly  became  furiously  delirious, 
and  continued  moaning,  or  talking  in- 
colierently,  and  restlessly  throwing 
himself  about  in  Ijcd,  until  I  a.  m.  of 
the  .jlh,  when  he  died— l'J5  hours  after 
his  fall. 

Autopsy,  twelve  hours  after  death. — 


Thoracic  viscera  healthy ;  also  liver, 
spleen,  and  stomach,  and  the  intes- 
tines, except  their  peritoneal  coat.  The 
right  kidney  presented  no  signs  of 
inflammatory  action,  but  appeared  to 
have  been  the  seat  of  hajmoirhage,  as 
several  small  coagula  projected  from 
the  calices  and  infundibula.  The  same 
state  was  observed  in  the  left  kidney, 
but  in  a  less  degree.  The  whole  of 
the  moveable  intestines  were  displaced 
from-  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
and  pushed  upwards  to  a  level  with 
the  umbilicus.  They  were  here  united 
together,  and  to  the  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men, by  lymph  recently  cff'used  upon 
the  suiface  of  the  peritoneum.  The 
cavity  formed  by  these  peritoneal  ad- 
hesions, and  by  the  reflections  of  the 
membrane  over  the  pelvic  viscera,  was 
distended  by  a  clear  bloody  serum, 
not  urinous  in  its  odour.  This  fluid 
was  removed  by  a  sponge,  when  the 
bladder  appeared  much  enlarged,  and 
its  postero- inferior  surface  was  dark- 
coloured  and  gangrenous  in  appear- 
ance, the  peritoneum  being  implicated 
in  the  gangrene.  On  injectnig  the 
bladder  in  situ  through  a  catheter 
l)assed  by  the  urethra,  the  fluid  ex- 
uded through  this  dark  gangrenous 
portion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The 
whole  of  the  cellular  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  bladder,  and  connecting 
it  with  the  walls  of  the  })elvis,  was 
exceedingly  thickened  by  urinary  in- 
filtration, and  the  results  of  inflam- 
matory action.  It  had  a  fa;tid  am- 
moniacal  odour,  and  was  dark-brown 
in  colour.  The  mucous  membrane  was 
excessively  inflamed,  raisedinlo  highly 
vascular  rugie,  and  a  perforation  up- 
wards of  an  inch  in  length  was  found 
on  the  anterior  surface,  a  little  to  the 
right  side,  and  just  below  the  reflec- 
tion of  tlie  peritoneum.  Its  edges 
were  red,  hard,  and  turgid.  The  mus- 
cular coat  was  very  distinct,  and  of  a 
light  slate  colour. 

IIkmauks.  — Every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  case  naturally  led  to 
the  supposition  that  it  resembled  one 
of  those  recorded  by  Larrey,  in  which 
blood  acted  upon  by  the  urine  had 
formed  firm  coagula  in  the  bladder. 
A  consultation  was  held  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  opening  the  bladder,  and 
the  operation  was  rejected  by  fivi-. 
medical  men  present,  (three  of  tlieni 
of  large  and  vaiiedeNi)eriencc)  not  be- 
cause they  entertained  any  doubt  of 
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the  presence  of  coagula  in  Ihe  bladder, 
but  because  the  peritoneal  complica- 
tion appeared  to  render  such  a  measure 
hopeless,  and  therefore  cruel.  On  dis- 
section the  general  opinion  was,  that 
ulceration  of  the  bladder  had  followed 
severe  cystitis,  with  extravasation  of 
urine  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  con- 
sequent gangrene  of  the  peritoneum; 
but  I  think  a  comparison  with  the  case 
of  Dillon  will  show  that  this  opinion 
was  erroneous.  The  accident  in  both 
cases  was  a  fall  from  a  hammock,  upon 
hard  bodies  ;  in  both  the  urgent  symp- 
toms appeared  immediateli/  after  the 
fall ;  in  both  the  abdominal  distension 
was  at  first  circumscribed  in  the  hy- 
pogastric region,  and  was  suddenly 
followed  by  symptoms  of  peritoneal 
complication;  the  pulse  in  both,  as 
soon  as  the  immediate  shock  was  re- 
covered from,  remained  undepressed 
until  the  secondary  symptoms  set  in  ; 
the  sensation  on  catheterism,  and  on 
examination  by  the  rectum,  were  pre- 
cisely similar,  and  indeed,  the  whole 
succession  of  symptoms  ;  the  situation 
of  the  opening  observed  in  the  bladder 
after  death  was  precisely  the  same,  and 
the  edges  of  the  opening  had  a  very 
similar  appearance.  These  considera- 
tions, with  the  fact  that  inSanders'scase 
no  marks  of  ulceration  were  observed 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  blad- 
der, are,  I  think,  strong  evidence  that 
in  both  cases  the  bladder  was  rup- 
tured external  to  the  peritoneum. 

With  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  simi- 
lar cases,  aUhough  I  would  not  gene- 
ralize too  confidently  upon  so  small 
a  basis  as  two  observations,  we  may 
probably  say  that  if  immediately  after 
any  accident  likely  to  injure  the  blad- 
der, severe  pain  follows  in  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  with  passage  of  blood  or 
bloody  urine  by  the  catheter— if  more 
than  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood  is 
never  voided  at  one  time,  nor  drawn 
off  by  the  catheter — if  a  peculiar  sen- 
sation of  pressure  against  the  point  of 
the  catheter  be  felt,  and  if  these  symp- 
toms be  unaccompanied  by  the  severe 
prostration  of  strength  and  depression 
of  pulse  which  always  follow  peri- 
toneal perforation,  rupture  of  the  blad- 
der external  to  the  peritoneum  may 
fairly  be  inferred,  and  the  treatment 
founded  on  the  inference. 

The  most  rational  treatment  would 
appear  to  be,  to  make  a  free  opening 
through  the  perineum  and  deep  pelvic 


fascia,  in  order  to  allow  a  free  exit  to 
the  urine  infiltrated  through  the  pelvic 
cellular  tissue,  and  if  necessary  a 
counter  opening  above  the  pubes.  The 
case  would  then  be  no  worse  than  one 
of  wound  of  the  bladder  with  extrava- 
sation, and  by  keeping  an  elastic 
catheter  constantly  in  the  bladder, 
further  infiltration  might  be  to  a  great 
degree  avoided.  Under  this  treatment, 
with  opium  and  the  necessary  means 
for  combating  peritonitis  if  it  arise,  I 
should  not  consider  the  case  by  any 
means  so  hopeless  as  one  in  which 
the  peritoneal  cavity  was  opened;  and 
therefore  trust  that  I  shall  not  be 
deemed  guilty  of  obtruding  an  unim- 
portant subject  upon  the  notice  of 
practical  surgeons. 
Malta  Hospital. 


DEATH  or  HARVEY. 

"  The  following  circumstantial  account  of 
the  death  of  this  eminent  man,"  says  Hasted, 
in  his  History  of  Kent,  "is,  I  believe,  little 
known  beyond  the  family,  but  is  related  on 
the  authority  of  a  clergyman  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  who  was  assured  of  the  fact  by 
the  late  Eliab  Harvey,  Esq.  Barrister-at-law, 
a  descendant  of  the  doctor's  younger  bro- 
ther of  that  name. 

"  Dr.  Harvey  was  ever  afraid  of  becoming 
blind.  Early  one  morning,  for  he  always 
rose  early,  his  house-keeper  coming  into  his 
chamber  to  call  him,  opened  the  window 
shutters,  told  him  the  hour,  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  not  rise.  Upon  which  he  asked 
if  she  had  opened  the  shutters.  She  replied 
yes  !  Then  shut  them  again.  She  did  so. 
Now  open  them  again  ;  but  still  the  effect 
was  the  same,  for  he  had  awakened  stone 
blind.  Upon  this,  he  told  her  to  fetch  him 
a  bottle,  (which  she  herself  had  observed  to 
stand  in  his  chamber  for  a  long  time),  out 
of  which  he  drank  a  large  draught,  and  it 
being  a  strong  poison,  which,  it  is  supposed, 
he  had  long  before  procured,  and  set  there 
for  this  purpose,  he  expired  within  three 
hours  after." 

Dr.  Harvey  is  buried  in  the  obscure  vil- 
lage of  Hemjistead,  in  Esse.v.  In  the  church 
is  a  monument  erected  to  him,  with  a  long 
Latin  inscription.  It  appears,  by  the  size 
of  the  coffin,  now  remaining  in  the  vault 
under  the  church,  that  he  was  a  man  of  very 
short  stature.  The  portraits  of  him  all 
agree  in  representing  him  as  a  man  of  a  very 
sagacious  and  penetrating,  but  mournful 
countenance,  and  of  a  body  much  attenuated 
by  mental  labour  and  fatigue. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PHYSIO- 
LOGY OF  THE  HUMAN  OVARY. 

Second  Series. 

By  Charles  Ritchie,  j\I.D.  Glasgow. 
[Continued  from  p.  512. J 

VIII.  Evolution  of  Ova, 
Another  mistake  of  De  Graaf,  not 
less  prolific  of  error,  concerning  the 
true  functions  of  the  ovar}-,  than  were 
his  views  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ovarian 
vesicles  and  of  the  seat  of  fecundation, 
and  which,  although  rejected  by  many 
of  his  cotemporarics,  has  also  received 
a  more  remarkable  refutation  in  our 
own  times,  was  his  assertion,  that  the 
ova  of  quadrupeds,  and  of  the  human 
female,  are  separated  from  the  ovary 
only  by  impregnation.  This  he  sup- 
posed to  be  accomplished,  as  already 
stated,  by  the  formation,  a  few  days 
after  conception,  of  a  substance  within 
the  follicles  [termed  by  him  ova]  of  the 
ovary,  which,  from  its  structure,  he 
called  corpus  glandulosum,  and  which, 
having  gradually  involved  the  ovum 
in  a  vesicle,  eventually,  by  its  contrac- 
tion and  weight,  expelled  that  body 
through  a  minute  opening  or  pa- 
pilla in  its  walls. 

Aristotle*,  Galenf,  HarveyJ,  and 
^•'ery  other  writer  on  the  generation 
of  animals  before  De  Graaf,  had  re- 
ferred to  the  addle  or  sterile  eggs 
discharged,  as  the  independent  act  of 
the  ovaries,  by  virgin  birds,  and  by 
fishes  and  insects,  as  also,  "  seminis 
muliebris  evacuationi  sine  maris  con- 
gressu;"  and,  under  the  name  of  ova, 
to  the  discharge  by  women,  but  only 
after  presumed  impregnation,  of  vesi- 
cular or  other  molte.  Ycsalius§,  also,  and 
perliaps  others  before  De  Graaf,  had 
observed  the  corpora  glandulosa  of 
this  writer  in  the  human  ovary,  and 
may  have  supposed  them  to  possess  a 
sexual  origin,  but  this  does  not  appear  ; 
and  the  idea  of  an  ovum  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  ovaries  of  women  or 
quadrupeds  by  other  causes  than  the 
approach  of  the  male,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  suggested  by  any  one  before 
Kerckringius,  whose  work  was  pub- 
Hshcd  while  that  of  De  Graaf  was 
passing  through  the  press. 

In  the  account  of  this  writer's  opi- 

*  Hist.  Anim.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  2. 

t  De  U8U  imrtium,  Lib.  xiv.  cap.  4. 

I  Kxcrcit.  V.  xiii. 

$  De  Corp.  hum.  fab.  lib.  v.  caj).  xv. 


nions  given  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  which 
is  only  a  compilation  from  the  reports 
of  French  journalists,  the  fact  ofjenni- 
datcd  ova  being  aborted  at  the  men- 
strual periods,  and  in  consequence  of 
paroxysms  of  anger,  is  stated,  but  it 
has  been  omitted  to  mention  that 
Kerckringius,  in  his  own  memoir*,  an- 
nounces the  additional  fact  of  the  un- 
imp>€(jnatc(l  ova  of  the  human  female 
being  discharged  often  during  the  flow 
of  the  mensex,  or  owing  to  sexual  ex- 
citement. His  words  are : — "  Tam  con- 
jugatae  autem,  quam  virrjines  ha:c  ova 
sajpissime  excernunt,  insensibililer  qui- 
dem,  quia  iion  advertunt,  nee  quiequani 
de  lis  suspicaitttir  :  sed,  quod  mihi  ex 
relatione  quarundam  constat,  sentiunt, 
dum  reflectunt;  cum  autem  excreta 
sunt,  paulo,  quilm  hie  depinxiinus, 
sunt  majora,  nee,  quia  mollia  sunt,  et 
laxa  rotunditatera  suam  servant,  et  sic 
manu  tractentur  ac  diducantur,  mem- 
brana  manum  sequitur  :  nnde  patet  ea 
non  semen,  aut  quid  simile  esse,  sed 
ipsa  ha;c,  de  quibus  loquimur,  ova  :  et 
licec  excretio  potissimiim  iustante  purga- 
tioiie  menstrua,  aut  alias  stiinvlante 
libidiue  acvidil. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  bodies  which 
Kercking  here  describes  were  not  ova, 
but,  most  probably,  were  portions  of 
fibrin.  His  statement  was  received  by 
colemporary  physiologists,  notwith- 
standing, as  the  announcement  of  a 
possible  fact,  and  one  of  these,  M. 
Denysf,  commenting  on  it,  anticipates, 
in  one  remark,  the  whole  principle 
recently  brought  out  so  laboriously  by 
M.  Pouchetl,  that  "  all  other  animal 
creatures,  not  to  speak  now  of  plants, 
are  produced  by  means  of  eggs,  as 
birds,  insects  of  all  sorts,  fishes,  and 
n/iy  not  quadrupeds,  and  females  of 
mankind  P"  and,  in  a  succeeding  ob- 
servation, he  attains  to  the  same  con- 
clusion with  the  writer  of  these  Con- 
tributions, that  these  ova  are  in  gene- 
ral fecundated  witliin  the  uterus,  and 
not  in  the  ovaries. 

Such  were  tlie  floating  opinions,  the 
obiter  dicta  in  these  matters,  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  when  De  Graaf 
wrote,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
jiarticulars  in  this  inquiry,  not  that  De 
Graaf,  with  such  analogies  to  guide 
liini,  should  liave  discovered  ova  in  the 


*  Aiitliro  Icbno.  cap.  i. 
t  I'll.  Tian.  Vol.  7. 

i  Thtorie  I'ositiv  tie  laFecoiidationdcs  Mam- 
niif. 
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tubes  of  quadrupeds  post  coitum,but 
that  it  should  not  have  been  till  nearly 
two  centuries  later  that  they  were  found 
in  the  same  situation  irrespective  of  the 
influence  of  the  male. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  arrest 
in  the  progress  of  discovery  was  the 
belief  that  the  structure  called  corpus 
glandulosum  was  a  mechanism  essential 
to  the  separation  of  ova  from  the  ova- 
ries, and  exclusively  a  product  of  im- 
pregnation,— a  notion  which,  having 
received  the  sanction  of  De  Graaf,  and 
afterwards  the  strenuous  advocacy  of 
Haller,  and  the  support  of  most  suc- 
ceeding German  and  British  physiolo- 
gists, although  repudiated  by  others, 
has  maintained  its  ground  as  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  a  cor- 
rect theory  of  generation  to  the  present 
day. 

The  first  writer  who  formally  dis- 
puted the  hypothesis  of  the  essentially 
fecund  nature  of  the  extn]^ion  of 
ova,  was  Malpighi,  but,  unfortunately 
for  science,  he  did  this  through  the 
medium  of  another  speculation,  that  of 
the  secreting  function  of  the  corpora 
glandulosa.  Having  often  met  with 
this  granular  matter,  termed  by  him, 
from  its  colour,  corpus  luteum,  within 
the  ovarian  vesicles  of  new-born  calves, 
and  perforiited  by  an  opening  in  other 
animals  in  the  time  of  rut,  although 
secluded  from  the  male  ;  and,  also,  in 
pregnant  cows  and  other  animals,  and 
in  women  at  the  seventh  month, — in 
none  of  which  any  correspondence  ob- 
tained between  the  size  or  number  of 
the  corpora  glandulosa,  or  lutea,  and 
the  period  of  gravidity  or  the  number 
of  foetuses,  and  in  none  of  which,  also, 
was  their  any  ground  to  suspect  suner- 
foetalion  ;  and  having,  besides,  as  he 
imagined,  observed  these  cysts  to  con- 
tain within  their  centres  ova  of  the  size 
of  millet-seeds,  he  broached  the  opi- 
nion, that  they  were  glands — existing 
long  antecedent  to  impregnation,  and 
designed  for  the  secretion,  and,  by 
means  of  the  contractions  of  the  fim- 
briEc,  the  separation  of  mature  ova, 
which  might  either  be  fecundated 
within  the  tubes,  should  they  come 
into  contact  with  the  semen  of  the 
male,  or,  in  default  of  this,  be  dis- 
charged as  sterile,  precisely  as  in  birds. 
An  immediately  succeeding  writer, 
who  followed  in  the  same  direction, 
was  Drelincourt*.  He  assumed  the 
*  Perioch.  vii.  ad  -\xii. 


pre-existence  of  fleshy  and  fibrous 
capsules  (corpora  hitea)  in  matured 
ovarian  vesicles,  which,  by  their  pres- 
sure, aided  in  the  venereal  oestrum  by 
the  contractions  on  them  of  the  fim- 
bricE  of  the  tubes,  caused  the  riper  ova 
to  be  absorbed  in  a  state  of  integrity 
into  the  latter,  and  thence  into  the 
uterus,  where  they  were  either  impreg- 
nated or  washed  away. 

Consecutively  to  Drelincourt  were 
Newman*,  and  various  Italian  physio- 
logists, terminating  with  Bertrandi, 
who  wrote  in  1 758,  all  of  whose  writ- 
ings, as  well  as  those  of  Bufibn,  which 
appeared  near  the  end  of  this  period, 
contain  on  this  subject  little  more  than 
an  exposition  of  the  ovarian  systems  of 
Kerckringiusand  Malpighi,  and, in  what 
relates  to  thedi^covery  of  corpora  lutea 
in  the  virgin  female,  at  least,  have  be- 
come familiar  to  us  by  the  references 
of  modern  writers. 

Contemporaneously  with  these  were 
Littre,  whof,  as  has  with  equal  truth 
been  asserted  of  menstruationt  in  the 
present  day,  declared  that  the  number 
of  scars  in  the  ovaries  was  the  pre- 
cise counterpart  of  the  previous  fe- 
cundations, and  succeeding  to  thera, 
was  Roederer,  who  was  the  first,  by  a 
representation  of  the  virgin  ovary,  to 
demonstrate  that  such  cicatrices  are 
often  found  in  profusion  indenting  the 
ovaries  of  women  who  have  never  been 
pregnantj  ;  and  who,  also,§  records  an 
example  of  a  corpus  luteum  in  a 
woman  of  whom  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  she  had  borne  a  child. 
Following  this  judicious  and  accurate 
observer,  was  the  illustrious  Haller, 
who,  denying  the  possibility  of  con- 
ception happening  without  a  corpus 
luteum,  and  defying  the  universefl  to 
present  an  example  of  such  a  body  in 
a  virgin,  homologated  the  whole  prin- 
ciple contended  for  by  De  Graaf  re- 
garding the  fecundative  character  of 
the  emission  of  ova,  and  the  essential 
connexion  between  this  and  the  for- 
mation of  corpora  lutea; — urging  his 
views  with  a  vehemence  and  a  perti- 
nacity, which  have  latterly  been  seen 
to  have  been  ill  bestowed,  but  which 
went  far  at  the  time  to  secure  for  them 

*  De  Exclusione  Ovuloruni  in  Salacibus 
absque  ullo  prceirressa  Coitu,  1717. 

t  -Murat,  in  Diet.  des.  ^sciences  JIdd.  t.  39,  p.  1. 

±  Mr.  Girdwood,  in  Pallet's  Analysis,  1842.3. 
Mr.  William  Jones,  M.  Negrier. 

§  Icones,  p.  38. 

II  Ibid.  p.  43. 

f  Op.  Min.  t.  iii.  p.  467. 
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a  general  reception,  and,  subsequently, 
toe  sert  a  most  baleful  disturbing  in- 
fluence on  the  investigations  of  suc- 
ceeding anatomists. 

On  this  principle  is  to  be  explained 
the  attempt  made  in  17S8,  by  Bluraen- 
bach*,  to  reconcile  the  existence  of 
known  facts  with  nailer's  views,  by 
resuscitating,  on  very  erroneous  data, 
an  opinion  which  had  been  previouslv 
insisted  on  in  a  different  manner  by 
Kerckring,and  under  the  same  aspect  by 
Drelincourt,  that  the  Graafian  vesicles 
might  be  ruptured  not  merely  by  fe- 
cundation, but  also  by  the  essential  or 
independent  force  of  the  ovaries  when 
in  a  state  of  orgasm.  To  him  succeeded 
the  Hunters  and  Denman,  whose  opi- 
nions on  the  points  in  question  were 
substantially  those  of  De  Graaf;  and 
in  1797  appeared  Dr.  Haighton's  In- 
qniryf,  in  which  the  assumption  of  the 
generative  origin  of  corpora  lutea  on 
which  it  proceeds,  distorts  the  results 
deduced  from  every  experiment ;  and 
in  the  same  yearj,  Mr.  Cruikshanks.in 
a  series  of  observations  made  under 
the  auspices  of  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  testing 
those  of  De  Graaf,  concludes  the  whole 
by  asserting  that  the  ovum  is  formed  in 
the  ovarium  by  conception,  which  also 
causes  its  discharge  into  the  tube  and 
uterus  by  means  of  the  corpus  luteum, 
literally  afterthe  manner  first  described 
by  De  Graaf. 

The  principal  writers  who  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  direction  to  the 
present  day  are  Burns§,  Meckel||, 
Power^,Blundell**,Seymourtt,  Mont- 
gomer}-Jt,Barry§S,Carpenterii||,Lee5[^, 
Ramsbotham***,  all  accepting  unre- 
servedly the  theon,-  of  the  evolution  of 
ova  from  the  ovaries  by  impregnation, 
but  also  admitting  after  Blumenbach 
that  they  are  sometimes  discharged 
under  the  influence  on  the  ovary  of 
other  causes. 
[To^be  continaed.] 

*  Comment.  Gottinsen.  Vol.  ix.  p.  109. 
t  Ph.  Trans.  Vol,  87.  p.  139. 
±  Ibid. 

$  The  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,  1799,  p. 
SO.    Principles  of  Midwifer>'.  1840. 

I  Meckel,  Anatoniie  Descript.  p.  "35. 
f  Essai,  1S2I,  p.  24. 

*•  Researches  Pbysiolo^cal,  &c.  1824. 
tt  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  principal  dis- 
eases of  the  Ovaria,  &c.  1S30. 
tt  Siffns  and  symptoms  of  Preamancv,  1837. 

II  Phil.  Trans    Vols.  128,  12,  130. 
5$  Physiology,  1845. 

n*  Cyclop.  Pfact.  Med.  Vol.  iii.  1833.  I>ect»ires 
in  Mko.  Gazktte,  1842.  Theory  and  Pract.  of 
Midwifery,  1M4. 

***  Raiiisbotham's  Midwifer)-,  18*4. 
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[Concluded  from  p.  592.] 

Acts  indicating  volition  and  co}ixcioiiS' 
iiess. — Cases. — A  bsence  oj'convul.'^ions 
in  slow  poisoning.  —  Detection  of  the 
poison  in  the  dead  body. — Action  of 
the  tests  nhen  no  odour  is  present. — 
Relative  power  of  the  tests. — Treat- 
ment. 
We  next  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
one  of  the  most  difllicult  questions  con- 
nected with  poisoning  by  prussic  acid; 
I  allude  to  the  period  that  elapses  prior 
to  the  individual  becoming  insensible 
and  losing  all  power  of  volition  :  and 
as  soi#e  criminal  trials  have  taken 
place  in  this  countr}-  in  which  the  life 
of  a  prisoner  rested  upon  this  very- 
question,  it  demands  our  most  careful 
attention.  "With  respect  to  one  of  the 
trials,  the  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
case,  which  is  copied  from  Dr.  Chris- 
tison's  work  on  Poisons*.  An  apothe- 
cary's maid-servant  was  found  one 
morning  dead  in  her  bed;  the  body- 
was  lying  in  a  composed  manner,  with 
the  bed-clothes  drawn  smoothly  up  to 
the  chin,  while  at  her  right  hand  lay  a 
phial,  corked  and  wrapped  in  paper. 
From  these  circumstances  it  was  sus- 
pected that  the  apprentice,  if  not  the 
murderer,  was  accessory  to  its  adminis- 
tration, in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  put  on  trial.  Now,  at  this  time — 
the  prevailing  opinion  being  that  when 
death  took  place  without  convulsions 
the  action  of  the  poison  must  be  very- 
rapid — the  principal  question  for  the 
medical  witnesses  to  decide  was,  whe- 
ther the  deceased  could  have  had  time 
to  cork  the  bottle,  wrap  it  in  paper,  and 
afterwards  draw  the  clothes  smoothly 
np  to  the  cliin.  prior  to  the  action  of 
the  poison  ;  this  condition  of  things 
indicating  a  succession  of  voluntary- 
acts  immediately  preceding  death.  To 
ascertain  this  question,  as  no  similar 
case  had  ever  occurred  in  the  human 
subject,  numerous  experiments  were 
made  on  animals,  from  which  they  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  that  arrived 
at  by  Dr.  Christison,  I.e.  that  equal  doses 
*  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  viii.  pp.  759. 
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acted  differently  on  different  animals, 
some  being  killed  instantly,  whilst  in 
others,  with  an  equal  dose,  the  period 
that  elapsed  prior  to  the  action  of  the 
poison,  amounted  to  twenty  seconds. 
From  these  experiments,  with  the 
knowledge  that  where  death  takes 
place  without  convulsions  it  is  gene- 
rally rapid,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  poison  acts  so  slowly  as  to 
allow  of  the  several  acts  above  men- 
tioned being  performed,  convulsions 
occur  to  such  an  extent  as  would  have 
caused  disorder  in  the  bed-clothes,  the 
majority  of  the  witnesses  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that,  possible  as  the  acts  might 
be,  their  performance  was  highly  im- 
probable. One  of  the  medical  witnesses, 
Mr.  Paget,  thought  otherwise,  consider- 
ing that  all  the  acts  could  be  gone 
through  if  performed  with  promptitude, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  opinion, 
the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

Notwithstanding  the  acquittal  of  the 
prisoner,  the  prevailing  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  the  majority — that  it  was  quite 
impossible,  from  the  known  rapidity  of 
the  action  of  this  poison,  for  a  person  to 
perform  such  a  series  of  acts  as  in  the 
case  related.     Several  cases,  however, 
which     have    lately    occurred,    where 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  act  being  that 
of  suicide,  and  where,  also,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  dose 
had  been  large,  must  tend  considerably 
to   modify  our  views  on  this  subject. 
Of  the  cases  I  allude  to,  one  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.   Crisp   in   the   Lancet, 
where  the  body  was  found  lying  in  a 
composed    manner,    without  any    in- 
dications  of  convulsions    having  pre- 
ceded death,  while  the  bottle,  labelled 
prussic    acid,    was   discovered    in    the 
chamber-vessel,  pushed  some  distance 
under  the  bed.     The  next  instance  is 
that  published  bv  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the 
Guy's   Hospital   Reports,  April   lS-1.5, 
where  the  deceased  was  found  lying  in 
bed,  with  the  clothes  drawn  smoothly 
up  to  the  chin,  the  bottle  at  the  same 
time  which  had  contained  the  poison 
being   on  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the 
bed.      The  third  is  a  case  lately  re- 
ported in  the  Lancet  by  Mr.  Leithead, 
where  it  appears  that  the  girl,  after 
swallowing  the  prussic  acid  in  a  large 
dose,   recorked    the    bottle,    thrust    it 
a  full  arm's  length  between  the  fea- 
ther-bed and   mattrass,  got  into  bed, 
and  then  drew  the  clothes  over  her. 


yet  there  appeared  to  have  been  no  con- 
vulsions.   Jiesides  these,  however,  there 
are  two  other  cases,  of  which,  being  of  so 
great  interest,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
bearing  so  strongly  on  the  present  sub- 
ject, I   shall  relate  the  particulars  a 
little  more  fully.     The  first  is  taken 
from  the  Provincial  Medical  Journal.*- 
The  deceased,  who  had  been  in  a  dis- 
tressed state  of  mind  for  some  time, 
having  had  a  partial  medical  education,, 
was  enabled  to  obtain  from  a  druggist 
half  an  ounce  of  prussic  acid.     On  the 
fatal    morning,   one   of  his   daughters 
accompanied  him  to  his  office,  where 
he  stayed  some  time  ;  he  then  sent  her 
away  with  a  message,  and,  taking  off 
his  coat,  proceeded  to  a  room  up  stairs. 
After  a  short  interval,  he  was  seen  to' 
walk  rather  quickly  out  of  the  house 
towards  a  druggist's  shop,  which  he 
entered  in   his    usual  manner,  which 
was    slow    and    easy.     The   druggist: 
asked  him  how  he  did  ?    He  replied,  in 
his  usual  tone  of  voice,  I  wunt  some 
more  of  that  prussic  acid.     The  drug- 
gist, on  walking  round  the  end  of  the 
counter  to  speak  to  him,  perceived  that 
he  was  about  to  fall,  and  thai  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  with  a  stare.     The 
druggist  said  to  him,  "  You  have  taken 
the  prussic  acid."     He  could  make  na 
answer,  but  fell  to  the  ground  insen- 
sible.    It   is    supposed  he  must  have' 
swallowed  the  poison  before  proceeding 
up   stairs,  for  the  bottle  was  found  in 
the  fireplace  on  the  following  morning, 
and  the  stopper  on  the  table.     It  is  pre- 
sumed, also,  that  he  must  have  taken 
the  acid  before  placing  the  bottle  in 
the   fireplace,  as   no  glass  or  similar 
utensil  was  found  in  the  room.     It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  after  taking  the  poi- 
son he  must  have  gone  to  the  head  of 
the  staircase,  a  distance  of  ten  average 
paces,  descended  the  stairs,  seventeen 
in  number,  and  proceeded  as  described 
to  the  druggist's  shop,  forty-five  paces, 
making  a  total  of  fifti/-fiie  paces   and 
seventeen  stairs,  before  the  poison  began 
to  act;    yet,  notwithstanding  its  slow 
action,  there  were  no  convulsions  nor 
apparent  venous  turgescence  ;    neither 
was  there  any  perceptible  smell  about 
the  mouth. 

The  next  case  is  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  59, 
and  is  of  interest  in  showing  how  long 

*  Related  by  .Air.  Godfrey,  of  Bristol,  Sept. 
25,  1844. 
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a  period  may  elapse  between  the  taking 
of  the  poison  and  the  development  of 
the  symptoms,     A  gentleman,  aged  24, 
was  found  one  morning  in  bed  (the 
sister  being  attracted  to  his  room  by 
his  groans),  under  the  clothes,  unable 
to    speak,   and   with    his    eyes  fixed. 
Medical  assistance  being  obtained,  it 
was  ascertained,  from  several  circum- 
stances, that  the  symptoms  were  those 
of  an  overdose  of  prussic  acid ;    when 
forthwith   appropriate    treatment   was 
had  recourse  to,  and  fortunately,  by 
the   aid  of    cold    aflfusion,    ammonia, 
cataplasms  to  the  feet  and  chest,  and 
bleeding,   he   became    sensible  in   an 
hour,  and,  on  the  following  day,  was 
quite  well,  with  the  exception  of  the 
effects  of  the  remedies  adopted.     After 
his  recovery,  it  was  ascertained  that  he 
had  taken   a  tea-spoonful  of  the  acid 
for  the  purpose  of  composing  himself, 
having  passed  a  restless  night ;  he  took 
this  large  quantity,  believing  that  the 
acid  had  lost  its  strength  and  was  almost 
useless.     Feeling  chilly,  he  went  to  bed. 
intending,  in   a   short  time,   to   have 
arisen  and  walked  :    he  believed,  also, 
as  well  as  he  could  judge,  that  fifteen 
minutes  had  elapsed  between  his  taking 
the  acid  and  going  to  bed.     He  wrote 
in  the  interval*.      It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark   that  there  was   no   shriek  or 
scream  noticed,  either  in  this  or  the 
preceding  case.      It  was  at  one  time 
considered  that  when  the  poison  was 
so  slow   in   its  action  on   the   system 
as    to    allow    such    a    series    of   acts 
being     performed    by    the     deceased 
that  the  above  five  instances,  as  those 
related,    death   must   have  been    pre- 
ceded by  convulsions,  in  consequence 
of  these  being  observed  to  take  phice  in 
animals  poisoned  by  this  acid.     That 
they  were  not  present,  however,  in  two 
of  the  instances  related,  is  quite  clear, 
the  patients  iiaving  been  seen  from  the 
first,  and  the  circumstances  having  been 
especially  attended  to. 

This  leads  us  to  another  question, 
whether  couvnlsions  are  an  invariable 
accompaniment  in  poisoning  by  prussic 
acid.  If  we  were  to  decide  by  the  re- 
sults of  cxperimruits  on  animals,  our 
answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative,  as  it 
appears  from  the  researclies  of  most 
physiologists     that    death    from    this 


*  TliiH  case  is  rolatrd  by  Mr.  GarHon,  of  Strom- 
ness,  Kdinliurgli  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Vol.  lix.  p.  72. 


poison  is  in  most  instances  preceded 
by    convulsions.      This    is    in   exact 
accordance  with  my  own  experiments, 
for  whether  the  dose  has  been  large  or 
small,  convulsions  have  invariably  been 
present   prior  to  death.     If,  however, 
we  read  over  the  different  cases  pub- 
lished, where  the  symptoms  have  been, 
observed  from  the  first,  Ave  shall  find 
that  while  in  some  instances  they  were 
present,  in  others  they  were  not  noticed. 
That  they  were  absent  in  the  second 
case  I  related,  it  will  be  recollected  I 
particularly   mentioned,  although  the 
girl  lived  five  minutes  after  taking  the 
poison,  and  had  suflicient  time  to  con- 
ceal the  bottle  in  the  front  of  her  dress 
prior  to  its  action  on  the  system  ;    so 
also  in  Mr,  Pooley's  case*,  where  an 
individual,  after  having  swallowed  the 
poison,  recorked  the  bottle  (showing, 
at  least,  that  its  action  was  not  imme- 
diate), yet  there  were  no  convulsions. 
From  these  several  cases,  then,  where 
the  individuals  had  sufficient  time  for 
the  performance  of  many  acts  prior  to 
the  operation  of  the  poison,  notwith- 
standing the  dose  was  large,  we  arrive 
at  the  following  conclusions  : — Firstly, 
that  while,  in  animals  poisoned  by  this 
acid,    convulsions    are    an    invariable 
attendant,  in  the  human  subject  it  is 
by  no  means  so,  many  dying  without 
any  such   symptom   being    observed ; 
while,  secondly,  that  notwithstanding, 
in  some  instances,  the  action  on  the 
system  is  immediate,  in  others  an  in- 
terval may  elapse  sufficiently  long  for 
the  performance  of  many  acts  being 
gone  through   with  promptitude  and 
deliberation.      This  is  shown  in   Mr. 
Godfrey's   case,   where    the  deceased, 
after  having  swallowed  a   large  dose 
of  the  poison,  was  able  to  walk  fifty- 
five  paces,    descend   seventeen   stairs, 
and  then  ask  for  some  more   prussic 
acid,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
symptoms!    as   also   in   Mr.  Garson's 
case,  where  an  interval  of  fifteen  mi- 
nutes elapsed.     It  is  quite  evident  that 
very  many  acts  may  be  performed  in 
some  instances,  not  only  witli  prompti- 
tude but  even  with  ordinary  delibera- 
tion.    At  the  same  time,  the  mere  fact 
of  a  bottle  (or  any  other   utensil  out 
of  which  tlie  poison  has  been  taken) 
being   found    at  some  distance    from 
the  deceased,  unless  accompanied  with 

*  Mkd,  Gaz.  vol.  XXXV.  p.  85'j. 
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Other  suspicious  circumstances,  can  no 
longer  be  received  as  a  proof  of  homi- 
cidal interference. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  reasoning, 
that  these  are  very  remarkable  cases, 
and  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ; 
but  still,  as  it  is  occasionally  on  these 
very  singular  instances  that  a  medical 
jurist  is  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion, 
it  is  highly  requisite  they  should  be 
borne  in  mind  before  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion on  the  subject :  and  as  an 
illustration,  none  can  be  found  bearing 
more  on  this  point,  than  the  Leicester 
case  before  alluded  to. 

From  what  has  been  said  with  re- 
ference to  the  symptoms,  and  morbid 
appearances,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
they  will  not  enable  us  to  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  its  administration.  Our 
chief  reliance,  then,  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases  of  poisoning,  must  be  on 
chemical  investiyation.  The  mode 
hitherto  mostly  had  recourse  to  appears 
to  have  been  that  adopted  in  the  first 
case  related,  i.  e.  in  the  first  instance,  to 
distil  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and 
afterwards  to  apply  the  usual  tests  to 
the  liquid  distilled  :  these  are,  its 
odour,  the  iron  and  the  silver  tests.  I 
believe,  however  valuable  the  above 
method  may  be,  when  the  quantity  pre- 
sent is  required  to  be  known,  it  is  not 
to  be  compared  for  facility  of  applica- 
tion to  the  simple  yet  beautiful  method 
lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  for  which  the  pro- 
fession is  under  deep  obligation  to  that 
gentleman*.  The  method  I  allude  to  is 
that  of  moistening  two  watch -glassesf. 


one  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  the  other  with  caustic  potash,  and 
then  inverting  them  over  the  suspected 
liquid,  when,  should  it  be  present,  it  is 
denoted,  in  the  former  case,  by  the 
formation  of  a  white  film  of  cyanide  of 
silver,  and  in  the  latter  by  the  produc- 
tion of  Prussian  blue  on  the  subsequent 
addition  of  a  solution  of  the  green  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  muriatic  acid. 

As  a  proof  of  the  delicacy  of  this 
method,  I  have  found  that  one  minim 
of  Scheele's  acid,  mixed  with  two 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  gave  clear 
evidence  of  its  presence  by  both  tests. 
A  similar  result  was  also  obtained  on 
diluting  the  acid  with  double  that 
quantity  of  water  (1  -!-4  water),  but  on 
diluting  it  to  one  minim  in  eight  ounces 
it  was  only  to  be  recognised  by  the 
silver  test.  So,  again,  on  repeating 
these  experiments  with  the  acid  mixed 
with  odoriferous  liquids,  such  as  porter, 
peppermint,  and  spearmint-water,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  odour,  a  like  result 
was  obtained.  Wishing,  however,  to 
ascertain  the  relative  value  of  this 
method  compared  with  the  usual  plan  of 
adding  the  tests  to  the  solution,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  discover  at  what  extent 
of  dilution  the  acid  would  become  im- 
perceptible by  its  odour,  and  yet  capable 
of  being  recognised  by  chemical  tests, 
I  made  the  following  experiments  : — 

Six  solutions  of  the  acid  with  dis- 
tilled water  were  mixed  in  these  pro- 
portions :  one  minim  of  Scheele's  acid 
to  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  and  32  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  the  results  are  given 
in    the    table    below.     By  this   table. 


By  adding 

the  tests  to  the  Solution. 

t 
By  means  of  the  watch-glasses  applied 
to  the  Vapour.                      ; 

Extent  of 

Dilution. 

Iron. 

Silver. 

Iron. 

Silver.              Odour.        ' 

P.  A. 

1    +    5j. 

Precipitate 

Precipitate 

Very 

Very 

Easily 

obtained. 

obtained. 

evident. 

evident. 

recognised. 

1    +    o'j- 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Perceptible. 

1    +    *iv. 

Green  tinge. 

Ditto. 

Evident. 

Evident. 

Faint. 

1    +    sviij. 

Nil. 

Milkiness. 

Traces. 

Film. 

Doubtful. 

1    +    3Xyj. 

Nil. 

Ditto. 

Nil. 

Film.               Ditto.       ' 

1    -%-    gxxxii. 

NU. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

FUm.               Nil.          ' 

It  is  right  to  observe,  that  although  the  precipitates  obtained  were  small,  yet  in  con- 
Bequence  of  their  being  unmixed  with  any  organic  matter,  they  were  as  clear  and  bright 
as  if  applied  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid. 


*  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  328. 

t  AY  hat  will  answer  equally  well  is  a  flat  piece 


of  frlass  for  the  silver  test,  and  any  flat  portion 
of  white-ware  for  the  iron  test. 
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then,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  three 
tests  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  most 
delicate,  as  shown  by  both  methods, 
that  the  odour  is  not  to  be  recognised 
after  a  dilution  of  one  minim  with 
sixteen  ounces  of  water,  and  that  the 
iron  test  is  more  delicate  when  applied 
by  means  of  the  watch-glass  than  when 
added  to  the  solution  containing  the 
acid;  while  lastly,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  silver  test  is  the  most  delicate, 
the  iron  test  is  the  one  most  to  be  relied 
on,  for  the  very  obvious  reason,  that  as 
no  substance  is  capable  of  forming 
Prussian  blue  but  prussic  acid,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  collect  and  examine  the 
precipitate,  which  would  be  requisite 
■with  the  deposit  obtained  by  the  silver 
test,  and  which,  from  the  smallncss  of 
the  quantity,  would  be  attended  with 
difficulty. 

Having,  then,  clearly  proved  its  value 
when  applied  to  liquids  artificially 
mixed,  I  next  proceeded  to  ascertain 
how  far  it  might  be  useful  in  detecting 
this  poison  when  present  in  organic 
tissues,  or  as  would  be  likely  to  occur 
to  the  analyst  when  searching  for  its 
presence  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
have  died  from  its  administration.  For 
this  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  the  sto- 
mach of  a  dog  was  taken  which  had 
been  killed  by  three  drachms  of  prussic 
acid,  and,  after  having  well  washed  it, 
and  allowed  it  to  remain  some  time  in 
water,  it  was  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle;  a  watch-glass,  moistened  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  was  then  placed  over 
it;  in  ten  minutes  a  white  film  of  the 
cyanide  of  silver  was  seen  deposited  on 
the  wetted  i)arts  of  the  glass,  appearing 
first  at  the  edges,  and  from  thence 
radiating  towards  the  centre*.  In  the 
next  experiment,  a  cat  was  killed  by 
twenty  minims  of  Scheele's  acid  being 
poured  into  the  mouth;  eight  hours 
after  death  I  proceeded  to  examine  it, 
and  having  found  by  previous  experi- 
ments that  the  odour  can  be  more 
strongly  recognised  in  the  chest  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  a  small 
aperture  was  made  in  the  parietes  of 
that  cavity,  and  a  watch-glass  accu- 
rately fitted  over  it :  in  half  an  hour  a 
white  margin  was  to  be  observed,  but 
in  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  whole  por- 
tion wetted  with  the  nitrate  of  silver 
was  covered  with  a  distinct  film  of  the 


•  The  iron  tent  was  not  applied  in  tills  ingtanre, 
on  account  of  my  not  being  aware  of  its  bciiiic 
oaea  in  tliit  manner  at  tlie  time. 


cyanide,  perfectly  insoluble  in  cold 
nitric  acid,  the  little  particles  floating 
about  in  the  liquid,  but  soluble  in  the 
acid  when  boiled.  No  indication  of 
the  poison  was  obtained  by  the  subse- 
quent application  of  the  glass  moistened 
with  potash  over  the  aperture.  The 
whole  contents  of  the  chest,  ihe  sto- 
mach, and  the  lower  part  of  tlie  mouth, 
were  then  placed  in  a  bottle,  and,  on 
the  glasses  being  applied  accurately, 
the  presence  of  the  acid  was  indicated 
by  both  tests.  But  on  submitting  the 
same  contents  to  distillation,  I  was 
unable  to  detect  its  presence  in  the 
liquid  distilled,  either  by  the  odour,  the 
iron,  or  the  silver  test. 

In  order  to  apply  these  results  to  the 
dead  human  body  the  following  expe- 
riment was  performed.  The  stomach 
of  a  man  who  had  recently  died  was 
obtained,  and  after  having  poured  into 
it  half  a  pint  of  porter,  mixed  with 
half  a  drachm  of  Scheele's  Acid  (at 
four  per  cent.  =  l-I2  grains  of  anhy- 
drous acid)  it  was  laid  in  a  cool  place 
for  subsequent  examination.  Two 
days  after,  on  opening  the  stomach,  the 
liquid  had  a  kind  of  beery  smell  ;  the 
odour  of  the  acid  was  not  perceptible. 
Several  persons  being  present,  I  asked 
them  to  smell  the  li([uid ;  they  con- 
firmed my  opinion.  I  then  put  a  por- 
tion of  it  in  two  bottles  ;  pieces  of  glass 
moistened  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, with  caustic  potash,  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  were  then  placed  over  them  : 
in  less  than  ten  minutes,  most  de- 
cided proofs  were  obtained  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  acid  by  the  formation  of 
white  cyanide  of  silver  in  one  case, 
and  Prussian  blue  in  the  other,  on  the 
subsequent  addition  of  FerriSulph.  and 
muriatic  acid. 

Thus,  then,  having  clearly  proved 
the  value  of  tins  method  in  examining 
for  the  presence  of  prussic  acid,  whether 
in  connection  with  organic  tissues,  in 
liquids  artificially  mixed,  or  in  the 
liquids  of  the  dead  human  subject,  I 
think  it  is  not  asserting  too  much  to 
say,  that  of  all  methods  hitherto  intro- 
duced for  the  detection  of  prussic  acid, 
it  is  by  far  the  most  vahialile,  both 
from  the  facility  of  its  application,  the 
rapidity  of  its  action,  and  also  the  de- 
cisiveness of  its  indications.  To  the 
general  practitioner  it  must  prove  of 
the  most  essential  service,  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  simplicity,  it  may  be 
applied  by  the   merest  tyro   in  che- 
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mistry,  even  at  the  time  of  conducting 
the  post-mortem  examination,  the  only 
articles  required  being  two  pieces  of 
glass,  and  four  bottles,  containing  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  solution  of  potash, 
ferri  sulphas,  and  muriatic  acid. 

From  the  above  experiment  it  is  also 
clearly  evident,  that  not  only  may 
prussic  acid  be  detected,  when  it  is  not 
to  be  recognised  by  its  odour,  but  that 
"its  odour  may  be  concealed  by  many 
odoriferous  liquids.  When  we  require  to 
know  the  quantity  present  in  a  liquid, 
the  whole  mustnecessarily  be  submitted 
to  distillation  ;  but,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  ISIr.  Taylor,  the  objections  to 
this  process  will  be  materially  reduced 
by  the  application  of  this  test  before 
distillation*,  entirely  preventing  as  it 
does  any  dispute  taking  place  as  to  the 
prussic  acid  being  the  result  of  such 
distillation.  I  fully  believe  also,  that 
the  poison  may  be  detected  in  the  blood 
and'  in  organic  tissues  by  this  method, 
when  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  so 
by  distillation;  and  as  somewhat  corro- 
borating this  opinion,  I  might  refer  to 
the  experiment  on  the  body  of  the  cat, 
where  I  was  able  to  detect  it  by  means 
of  the  glasses  placed  over  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  and  chest,  but  quite  un- 
able to  do  so  on  submitting  them  to  dis- 
tillation. Indeed,  from  the  results  of 
experiments,  I  verily  believe,  if  the 
method  adopted  by  me,  of  making  an 
opening  in  the  chest,  and  applying  the 
glass  moistened  wdth  nitrate  of  silver, 
be  had  recourse  to,  the  number  of  cases 
will  be  considerably  reduced,  where  the 
odour  has  been  present,  and  the  poison 
has  not  been  indicated  by  chemical 
tests. 

I  will,  lastly,  say  a  few  words  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  recommended 
in  such  cases,  in  which  I  will  be 
very  brief,  so  much  time  having  al- 
ready been  occupied  in  discussing  the 
other  matters  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject. Of  all  remedies,  chlorine,  am- 
monia, and  the  cold  affusion,  appear  to  be 
those  most  generally  relied  on  ;  and  as 
ammonia  is  most  readily  to  be  obtained, 
this  is  resorted  to  in  the  greater  nura-« 
ber  of  instances.  Should  I,  however, 
at  any  time  be  called  to  a  case  similar 
to  the  one  related  in  the  first  part  of 
this  paper,  I  would  on  no  account  lose 
time  by  endeavouring  to  pour  fluids  into 
the  stomach — certain  as  I  am,  from  the 

*  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  36,  p.  328. 


muscles  of  deglutition  being  so  fully  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  poison,  that  on 
that  occasion  not  a  particle  passed  into 
that  organ — but  would  at  once  put  in 
practice  a  suggestion,  for  which  I  have 
to  thank  Mr. Taylor  (which, he  states,  is 
of  much  service  in  many  cases  of 
asphyxia,  and  as  it  is  also  extremely 
simple  in  its  application,  is  well  worthy 
of  a  trial).  It  is  merely  to  saturate  a 
handkerchief  with  the  liquid  ammonia, 
and  then  to  wave  it  over  the  face  of 
the  patient,  by  w4iich  means  the  indi- 
vidual being  as  it  were  enveloped  in  an 
atmosphere  of  ammonia,  there  is  every 
chance  of  its  vapour  passing  into  the 
lungs ;  and  this  has  been  found  even  of 
more  service  than  where  the  ammonia 
has  been  given  internally.  There 
is,  however,  another  remedy  men- 
tioned by  authors,  but  which  I  think 
has  been  spoken  of  too  lightly  ;  I  al- 
lude to  venesection,  "When  we  look 
to  the  extreme  congestion  of  the  brain 
and  lungs,  indicated  by  the  symptoms, 
as  also  by  the  post-mortem  appearances, 
bearing  so  close  an  analogy  as  they  do» 
to  asphyxia  from  hanging  or  drowning, 
and  at  the  same  time  remember  the 
great  benefit  derived  from  venesec- 
tion in  restoring  animation  in  the 
latter  states,  it  appears  to  me  by  no 
means  irrational  to  expect  a  similar 
benefit  in  poisoning  by  prussic  acid. 
Against  this  it  may  be  argued,. 
that  notwithstanding  there  may  be 
a  similar  state  of  brain,  so  far  as 
congestion  is  concerned,  the  causes 
giving  rise  to  such  a  condition  are 
very  different ;  as,  for  instance,  in  as- 
phyxia, produced  by  hanging,  the 
cause  is  merely  mechanical,  which, 
being  removed,  the  system  is  left  in 
a  condition  favourable  to  recovery, 
w'hereas  in  poisoning  by  prussic  acid, 
the  congestion  of  the  brain  being 
merely  secondary,  the  primary  cause 
arising  from  some  impression  made  on 
the  nervous  system,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  tlie  same  benefit  should  be 
derived  by  relieving  such  a  state  of 
brain  in  the  latter  instance  as  in 
asphyxia  from  hanging,  until  that  im- 
pression, or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  in 
the  first  place  removed.  With  this  argu- 
ment I  to  a  certain  extent  agree,  but 
still,  on  the  other  hand,  fully  believing 
as  I  do  that  it  is  quite  incompatible 
with  such  an  amount  of  congestion  for 
the  brain  either  to  perform  its  func- 
tions, or  even  to  recover  itself,  until 
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this  congestion  be  removed,  I  would 
by  no  means  neglect  to  adopt  venesec- 
tion in  any  future  case,  in  combination 
with  cold  affusion,  ammonia,  and  arti- 
ficial respiration.  I  would,  however, 
observe,  that  in  advocating  bleeding, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  to  be 
performed  indiscriminately,  but  merely 
in  those  cases  where  congestion  of  the 
brain  and  lungs  is  evident  from  the 
bloated  and  livid  appearance  of  the 
face,  as  in  the  first  case  related.  With 
respect  to  the  treatment,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  conclude  with  the  words 
of  Dr.  Christison,  who  says,  it  is  right 
to  remember  that  on  account  of  the 
dreadful  rapidity  of  this  poison,  it  will 
rarely  be  in  the  physician's  power  to 
resort  to  any  treatment  soon  enough 
for  success ;  and  farther,  that  his  chance 
of  success  must  generally  be  feeble, 
even  when  the  case  is  taken  in  time, 
because,  when  hydrocyanic  acid  is  swal- 
lowed by  man,  tlie  dose  is  generally  so 
large  as  not  to  be  counieracted  by  any 
remedies. 

Having  now  brought  this  paper  to  a 
close,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  particu- 
larly understood  I  do  not  take  credit  to 
myself  for  having  advanced  anything 
new,  or  more  than  is  already  known 
to  many  ;  I  trust,  however,  I  have  been 
enabled,  from  the  materials  furnished 
me,  in  the  shape  of  recent  cases  and 
experiments,  to  lay  this  very  important 
subject  a  little  more  clearly  before  the 
profession,  than  others  have  yet  had  it 
in  their  power  to  do. 


NEW  ANTIDOTE  FOR  POISONING  BY 
CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE. 

M.  PouMET  has  lately  proposed  the  use  of 
the  protochloride  of  tin  as  a  chemical  anti- 
dote in  cases  of  i)oi.soning  by  corrosive  su- 
blimate, lie  states,  that  lie  has  given  to  dogs 
a  mixture  consisting  of  two  parts  of  the 
protochloride,  dissolved  in  thirty  parts  of 
water,  without  causing  mischief;  and  that 
this  was  sufficient  to  decompose  entirely  in 
the  stomach  one  part  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  metallic  mer- 
cury, thus  rendering  it  inert.  The  results 
■were  favourable  in  sixteen  experiments  out 
of  twenty-three ;  although  large  doses  of 
poison  had  been  given  to  the  animals.  The 
author  is  prosecuting  his  e.^perimcnts,  and 
■we  shall  reserve  our  comments  until  they 
are  completed. — Annales  D' Hygiene,  Juillet 
1845. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 

STRUCTURAL   ANATOMY   OF   THE 
VEINS. 

By  Norman  Chevers,  M.D. 


The  statements  of  different  anatomical 
authorities  with  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  structures  of  veins,  are  sin- 
gularly conflicting,  and  prove  that,  even' 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  examina- 
tions of  these  tissues  have  been  made 
in  an  exceedingly  partial  and  altoge- 
ther imperfect  manner.  It  is  very  ex- 
traordinary that  no  writer  appears  to 
have  recognised  the  remarkable,  and 
indeed  entire  difference  in  arrangement 
of  structures  which  exists  between  the 
veins  of  the  limbs  and  integuments, 
and  those  deeply  seated  within  the 
great  cavities  and  viscera  of  the  body. 
To  shew  the  total  uncertainty  that  at 
present  exists  with  regard  to  (he  real 
structure  of  these  vessels,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  quote  the  statements  of  a  few 
of  our  chief  anatomical  authorities 
upon  the  subject. 

Meckel  aiui  Bichat  described  all  the 
fibres  of  veins  as  longitudinal*.  Quain 
considers  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  fibres  of  the  proper  tunic  arc  longi- 
tudinal, some  few  only  assuming  a 
transverse  direction  f.  Henle  describes 
the  veins  as  made  up  of  five  tunics — 
(1),  a  lining  of  epithelium;  (2),  a 
striated  or  fenestrated  coat  of  longitu- 
dinal fibres  ;  (3),  a  longitudinally 
fibrous  coat,  in  the  large  veins  formed 
of  several  strata  ;  (4),  a  layer  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  the  contractile  circular- 
fibred  coat  of  the  arteries,  but  much 
thinner  than  it,  and  chiefly  composed 
of  fasciculi  of  cellular  tissue,  which, 
like  that  of  ihe  skin  and  dartos,  may 
be  regarded  as  contractile;  and  (fj),  the 
external  cellular  coat,  with  longitudi- 
nal fasciculi  J, 

M.  Cruveilhier  remarks,  that  "  the 
existence  of  a  middle  coat  in  the  veins 
is  admitted  by  authors,  some  of  whom 
say  it  is  composed  of  longitudinal 
Kibres,  wiiilst  others  think  it  consists  of 
circular  fibres,  but  such  fibres  do  not 
really  exist"  (this  is  probably  stated  on 
Meckel's  authority).  "Vesaiius  relates 
that,  wishing  to  show  them  at  one  of 

■*  Mi'ukcl,  Manuel  d'AUfitomic,  t.  i.  p.  177. 
t  Analomy,  p.  81,  3(1  edition. 
X  Uritish  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  No. 
xxvii.  p.  ^&3. 
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his  lectures,  he  was  obligdl  to  confess 
that  he  had  never  seen  them,  and  could 
not  find  thcni."  It  is,  however,  added, 
in  a  note,  that  "nevertheless  the  veins 
have  an  intermediate  set  of  fibres,  con- 
stituting a  thin  middle  coat."  A  de- 
scription of  the  structure  of  these  ves- 
sels, nearh'  corresponding  with  that  of 
Henle,  is  then  given. 

Midler  affirms  that  circular  fibres  do 
not  exist  in  the  veins*. 

Gerber  describes  the  fibres  of  the 
proper  tunic  as  arranged  in  long 
spiralsf, 

"Willis  has  given  a  very  minute  de- 
scription of  the  anatom}-  of  a  vein,  di- 
viding it  into  four  tunics,  the  first  (or 
outer)  of  which  has  longitudinal  fibres, 
which  he  considered  are  possibly  mus- 
cular; the  seco?if/,  vascular  and  glandu- 
lar ;  the  third,  an  inner  muscular  coat, 
the  fibres  of  which  are  circular ;  the 
fonrtli,  and  most  internal,  composed  of 
fibres  which  are  certainly  muscular 
and  annular  in  their  coursej. 

Borellus,  in  1684,  first  described  cir- 
cular fibres  at  the  junction  of  tlie  vena 
cava  with  the  auricle. 

Conflicting  and  contradictory  as  these 
opinions  of  various  observers  of  high 
authority  appear  to  be,  none  of  them 
are  really,  in  any  important  particular, 
at  all  irreconcileable  with  a  true  de- 
scription of  the  structure  of  particular 
veins,— -if  we  except  the  obviously  in- 
correct statement  of  Miiller,  that  no 
circular  fibres  exist  in  these  vessel.-:, 
and  that  of  Gerber,  which  is  ob- 
scure, and  appears  to  be  inaccuraie. 
The  fact  has  evidently  been,  that  each 
of  these  anatomists  must  have  satisfied 
himself  by  the  examination  of  the  tis- 
sues of  a  single  vein  or  set  of  veins,  and 
have  given  his  description  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  venous  structures 
generally  from  the  distribution  of  parts 
which  he  found  in  that  particular  spe- 
cimen ;  so  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty  that  Meckel,  Bichat, 
Quain,  and  Henle,  must  have  confined 
their  examinations  entirely  to  the  su- 
perficial and  external  veins  of  the  body, 
while  WiUis  could  only  have  dissected 
the  deep  veins  of  the  trunk  cand  viscera. 

But  1  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove, 
that  no  greater  error  in  anatomy  can 

*  1  do  not  find  this  remark  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Ur.  Bayly's  translation,  where  Schwann's 
description  of  the  femoral  vein  of  an  o.\  appears 
to  have  been  substituted. 

t  Elements  of  General  and  Minute  Anatomy, 
translated  by  Gulliver,  p.  29G. 

%  Willis,  De  Med.  Operat.  Part  ii.  Sect.  1,  pa?e 
137. 


be  committed,  than  that  of  concluding 
that  the  arrangement  of  tissues  found 
in  a  portion  of  any  one  vein,  affords  a 
type  of  the  structure  of  the  venous  sys- 
tem generally ;  for  this  is  demonstrably 
by  no  means  the  case.  There  are  two 
classes  of  veins,  which  scarcely  at  all 
resemble  each  other  in  the  disposition 
of  their  tissues  ;  and  there  are  also  cer- 
tain veins  which  present  remarkable 
dilierences  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
structures  at  diiferent  parts  of  their 
course. 

Very  moderate  care  in  dissection  will 
be  sufficient  to  convince  any  anatomist 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in 
the  principal  veins  of  the  interior  of  the 
body  is  altogether  different  from  that 
which  prevails  in  the  venous  branches 
of  the  extremities  and  superficial  parts. 

Having  carefully  investigated  the 
minute  structure  of  most  of  the  princi- 
pal veins,  I  submit  the  following  as  a 
fairly  correct  description  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tissues  in  those  vessels. 

The  whole  interior  of  the  venous 
system  is  protected  by  an  extremely 
fine  membrane,  nearly  similar  in  struc- 
ture to  the  lining  of  arteries,  but  of  ra- 
ther closer  texture ;  it  is  also  more 
firmly  connected  to  the  subjacent 
tissue. 

Internal  Veins. 
The  proper  tunic  of  the  principal 
internal  veins,  as,  for  example,  the  in- 
ferior cava,  the  pulmonary,  azygos,  and 
portal  veins,  and  the  coronary  veins 
of  the  heart,  is  composed  entirely  of 
several  (at  least  four  or  five)  layers  of 
strong  fibrous  tissue,  the  fibrils  of 
which  lie  parallel  to  each  other  with- 
out any  interlacement.  These  fibres 
are  exceedingly  strong  and  elastic,  and 
have  a  fine  pearly  lustre.  The  manner 
in  which  this  fibrous  tissue  is  arranged 
at  a  spot  vrhere  a  tributary  vein  enters 
the  main  trunk,  is  very  remarkable. 
In  tracing  a  set  of  fibres  along  the  in- 
terior of  large  vein,  to  the  point  where 
a  branch  joins  it,  it  will  be  usually 
found  that  they  are  not  continued 
directly  into  the  smaller  vessel,  but 
curve  around  its  margin,  some  passing 
above  it,  others  below,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  completely  to  encircle  it  (see 
fig.  1). 

I)id  not  this  arrangement  take  place, 
it  is  evident  that  the  libres,  which  were 
transverse  in  the  larger  trunk,  would, 
if  prolonged  into  the  branch,  traverse 
it  longitudinally ;  and  this  does  occa- 
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sionally  occur :— I  shall  presently  have 
to  notice  a  few  examples  of  secondary 
Teins,  which,  although  principally 
formed  of  circular  fibres,  have  the  tis- 
sue of  their  proper  tunic  arranged  ver- 
tically where  th-ey  join  the  main  trunk. 
Prom  the  attached  edge  of  the  falciform 
process  which  separates  the  common 
iliacs  at  the  furcation  of  the  inferior 
cava,  a  number  of  strong  fibres  pass 
upwards,  in  a  rather  oblique  direction, 
upon  the  wall  of  the  main  vein  ;  this 
is  the  only  part  of  the  proper  tunic  of 
the  ascending  cava  where  the  fibres  at 
all  incline  to  take  a  vertical  course ; 
this  arrangement  is  evidently  intended 
for  the  support  of  the  falx  which  sepa- 
rates the  iliac  vessels. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  i-enal  veins, 
some  of  the  fibres  from  the  cava  at  first 
take  a  longitudinal  course;  but  after 
passing  a  little  distance  within  the 
orifices,  they  curve  round  and  become 
transverse.  The  remaining  portions  of 
the  proper  tunics  of  these  veins  are 
made  up  of  circular  fibres. 

It  will  usually  be  found,  in  tracing 

the   structure   of  the   spetmatic   veins 

downwards,  that  to  the  distance  of  some 

inches  below  the  points  at  which  these 

vessels  enter  the   cava  and  emulgent 

vein,  the  whole  of  their  internal  fibres 

take  a  longitudinal  direction.     To  so 

great  a  distance  docs  this  arrangement 

sometimes    extend,     that    anatomists 

might  be  led  to  believe,  after  dissecting 

only  the  upper  portions  of  these  vessels, 

that  their  fibrous   tissue   is  arranged 

vertically  throughout ;  but  this  is  not 

the  case,  for,  at  a  distance  of  from  two 

to  four  inches  below  the  orifices,  some 

of  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  found  to 

curve  at  various  angles,  and  to  assume 

a  transverse  direction.      This  disj)Osi- 

tion  becomes  more  general  as  we  trace 

the    structure    downwards,     until    at 

length  the  whole  of  the  proper  tunic  of 

each  vessel  is  found  to  be  composed  of 

circular  fibres;  and  this  arrangement 

prevails  throughout  the  remaining  por- 

tion  cf  their  course*. 

*  Kach  of  the  orifices  of  the  spermatic  veins  is 
4lefended  l>y  u  pair  ofsinull  valves.    The  utihty 


The  superficial  veins  of  the  organs  of 
qeneration  (dorsahs  penis,  &c.)  resem- 
ble the  other  veins  of  the  integuments, 
being  furnished  with  valves,  and  with 
an  internal  layer  of  vertical  fibres. 

The  middle  coat  of  the  pulmonarrj 
veins  is  formed  with  circular  fibres, 
precisely  in  a  similar  manner  as  the 
ascending  cava,  porta,  and  azygos,  but 
its  structure  is  rather  more  dense.  At 
their  entrance  into  the  left  auricle,  the 
orifice  of  each  of  these  vessels  is  sur- 
rounded, externally,  with  a  complete 
ring  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  auri- 
cle. It  was  in  giving  a  description  of 
these  vessels  that  Willis  demonstrated 
the  circular  arrangement  of  the  fibres 
in  the  proper  tunic  of  veins. 

In  the  superior  cava,  at  the  point 
where  it  joins  the  auricle,  the  fibres 
take  an  oblique  or  vertical  direction, 
but  this  arrangement  does  not  usually 
extend  far.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
vessel  and  its  branches  are  formed  si- 
milarly to  the  inferior  cava. 

The  internal  jngiilar  veins  have  a 
similar  arrangeriient  of  middle  tunic, 
the  regularity  of  their  circular  fibres 
being  broken' only  where  they  assist  to 
form  the  curtains' of  the  valves. 

The  external  jne/ulars  have  their  pro- 
per tunics  less  regularly  arranged,  but 
the  prevailing  direction  of  their  fibres 
is  transverse. 

The  structures  oi  the  cerebral  sinuses 
(which  are  completely- formed  veins) 
are  rendered  somewhat  indistinct,  and 
are  very  difficult  to  dissect,  owing  to 
the  numerous  processes  of  dura  mater 
{corda-  Wtllisii)  which  everywhere 
make  the  canals  of  these  vessels  irregu- 
lar; —  it  may.    however,    be    clearly 


of  these  valves  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of 
sudden  and  dangerous  enporeemcnts  and  hse- 
niorrhaRes  in  the  parts  from  which  the  spcniiatic 
veins  pass,  must  he  very  Rreat.  Were  these 
slender  and  loosely-eonnectec  vessels  perfectly 
onen  to  the  cava,  not  only  would  rupture  ot  their 
coats  and  fatal  clTusion  he  liable  to  occur,  when- 
ever any  of  the  frequent  accidental  causes  of 
delay  to  the  caval  circuhition  threw  an  unusually 
hn-L^e  volume  of  hlood  into  their  canals,  hut  va- 
rious troublesome  and  dimpcrous  congestions  m 
the  oi-Kniis  with  which  they  coiiiniunicate,  ute- 
rine  ha^morihaKcs,  an.l  perhaps  fata  interference 
with  the  process  of  g('station.  would  be  '•O'jtjnu- 
nlly  likely  to  hapi.cn.  Hut  we  hnd  tha  ,  to  what- 
ever extent  pulmonary  and  cardiac  obstruction 
may  advance,  the  internal  organs  of  f^^^^^riiXion 
very  rarely  indeed  jiarticipate  m  tlie  el  usions 
an(f  other  similar  derangements  which  then  in- 
terfere so  much  with  the  other  abdominal  or- 
eaiis:  the  catamenial  function  often  preserves 
its  accustomed  regularity,  and  '7;'''''-  ',;'«^"  » 
uot  looked  for  as  an  attendant  "^  ^l^e  hora'  c 
disease.  The  other  veins  from  the  oigaiih  ot 
generation  are  defended  by  tcriniimting  bilow 
the  iliac  valves. 
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ascertained  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
fibres  of  their  proper  tunu;  is  similar  to 
that  of  most  of  the  other  internal  veins. 
The  external  tunic  of  the  cavee  and 
other  large  veins  is  furnished  with  a 
strong  filamentary  tissue,  strengthened 
(in  the  main  trunks)  with  bands  of 
longitudinal  fibres,  which  have  been 
described  as  prolonged  upon  the  supe- 
rior cava  from  the  fibrous  pericardium, 
upon  the  inferior  cava  from  the  tendi- 
nous structure  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
along  the  portal  branches  from  Glis- 
son's  capsule.  The  external  tunic  of 
all  the  other  veins  is  formed,  like  that 
of  the  arteries,  of  filamentary  and  elas- 
tic tissue. 

External  Veins. 
In  tracing  the  structure  of  the  mid- 
dle tunic  of  the  common  iliac  veins 
downwards,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
that,  at  a  short  distance  below  the 
forcation  of  the  cava,  some  of  the 
fibres  begin  to  take  a  longitudinal 
course,  being  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  narrow  tract  of  vertical 
lines  extends  along  one  part  of  the 
vessel,  the  remainder  of  the  fibrous 
structure  being  disposed  horizontally. 
Fig.  2. 


But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and 
it  frequently  happens  that,  down  to  the 
first  set  of  valves,  the  structure  of  these 
veins  (or  at  all  events,  of  one  of  them), 
precisely  resembles  that  of  the  cava. 
But,  below  the  valves,  the  direction  of 
the  fibres  begins  to  change  ;  this  takes 
place  especially  at  the  margins  of  the 
orifices  of  the  secondary  veins,  where 
strong  longitudinal  fibres  appear,  and 
descend  in  expanded  layers.  Still 
pursuing  the  dissection  downwards,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  circular  arrange- 
ment of  the  more  internal  layers  of 
fibres  gradually  disappears,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  vessels 
becomes  lined  with  vertical  fibres.  If 
a  part  of  the  femoral  vein,  at  about  the 
middle  of  its  course,  or  of  a  superficial 
branch,  such  as  the  median  of  the  arm, 
be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  its 


proper  tunic  consists  of  two  distinct 
sets  of  layers,  those  internal  being 
formed  of  longitudinal,  those  external 
consisting  entirely  of  fasciculi  of  circu- 
lar fibres.  These  two  layers  are  per- 
fectly separable  and  distinct  from  each 
other.  My  dissections  of  the  parts 
have  led  me  to  believe,  that  this  ex- 
terior layer  of  the  proper  tunic  of  the 
external  veins  is  a  continuation  of  the 
circularly  arranged  coat  of  the  deep 
veins,  somewhat  altered  by  position 
and  other  circumstances,  and  that  the 
vertical  fibres  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  super  added  (or  rather  intra- 
added)  structure,  which  is  proper  to 
veins  of  this  class. 

In  most  of  the  external  veins  the 
outer  (circular)  layer  of  the  proper 
tunic  is  denser  than  the  inner  (verti- 
cal) ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  in 
the  femoral  vein  and  its  principal 
branches,  which  derive  their  remarka- 
ble strength  chiefly  from  the  great  de- 
velopment of  the  former  tissue.  It  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  thickness  of 
this  structure  that  haemorrhage  from 
punctured  wounds  of  the  femoral  vein 
usually  proves  so  uncontrollable. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
beautiful  fact  connected  with  the 
structure  of  the  supajicial  epigastric 
veins.  The  position  of  these  little 
vessels  places  them  among  the  number 
of  the  external  veins,  and  yet,  unlike 
any  others  of  the  vessels  of  this  class, 
(with  the  exception  of  the  external 
jugular),  their  structure  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  inferior  cava, 
and  the  other  internal  veins.  The 
design  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious, 
for,  in  cases  where  the  canal  of  the 
ascending  cava  becomes  obstructed, 
we  find  these  vessels,  with  the  branches 
forming  the  azygos,  taking  upon  them- 
selves, in  part  or  wholly,  the  ofl[ice 
of  returning  the  blood  from  the  lower 
half  of  the  body  ;  and  thus,  by  a  beau- 
tiful provision  of  nature,  these  appa- 
rently unimportant  canals  are  ren- 
dered capable  hi  taking  on  the  func- 
tions of  one  of  the  largest  vessels  in 
the  system.  The  internal  mammary 
vi:ins  which  communicate  with  the 
epigastric  are  similarly  formed,  and 
the  deep  epigastric  veins  have  nearly 
the  same  arrangement  of  tissues. 

I  observed  this  adaptation  of  parts 
with  great  interest:— there  is  scarcely 
any  other  fact  in  anatomy  that  evi- 
dences so    strongly   as   this  does  the 
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comprehensiveness  and  fore-thought 
of  the  divine  plan,  in  the  construction 
of  the  human  body*. 

The  epigastric  veins  are  valveless. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  they 
empty  their  contents  into  the  veins  of 
the  lower  extremities ;  but,  when  ob- 
struction to  the  caval  circulation  oc- 
curs, the  absence  of  valves  allows  the 
direction  of  the  curreiit  within  them 
to  be  completely  reversed.  Observa- 
tion of  the  direction  of  the  flow  of 
blood  in  the  external  epigastric  veins, 
may  doubtless  be  made  an  assistance 
to  diagnosis  in  many  cases  of  ab- 
dominal disease. 

The  above  observations  may  be 
briefly  summed  up,  by  stating  that 
the  veins  have  threq.  tunics :  —  the 
proper  or  middle  tunic  of  the  deep 
veins  of  the  trunk  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  long  parallel  circular 
fibres,  generally  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  longitudinal  fasciculi,  (ex- 
cept at  one  or  two  points  where  a 
few  filaments  take  a  vertical  direction). 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  few. 
The  middle  tunic  of  the  ex-tenial,  nnd, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  the  s»- 
perficial  veins,  is  formed  within  of  a 
strong  layer  of  fibres,  the  whole  of 
■which  take  a  longitudinal  course,  in 
the  intervals  between  each  set  of 
valves;  and  these  fibres  are  imme- 
diately backed  by  a  distinct  layer  of 
circular  fisciculi  which  cross  them  at 
right  angles,  but  without  any  inter- 
lacement. This  outer  layer  forms  dis- 
tinctly a  part  of  the  proper  tunic  of 
the  veins,  and  is  perfectly  separate 
from  their  exlernal  cellular  investure. 
It  will  be  perceived  how  admirably 
both  sets  of  vessels  are  adapted,  by 
this  arrangement  of  their  tissues,  at 
once  to  fulfil  their  peculiar  functions, 
and  to  resist  the  injurious  influences  to 
which  their  several  positions  frequently 


*  A  consiclerablp  number  of  rasps  .are  upon 
recrrd  in  wliich,  the  inferior  cava  liavini;  become 
obstructeil,  the  return  of  tiie  blood  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  was  etfectcd  by  the  col- 
lateral venous  circulation  :  but  1  saw  an  instance 
of  this  kind  at  Guy's  Hospital,  about  a  year 
since,  wliich  was  very  remarkable  from  tlic  cir- 
cumstance that,  althoupli  nearly  the  whole  tract 
of  the  inferior  cava  of  an  adult  had  l)ecome  com- 
pletely impervious,  an<l  had  evidently  not  trans- 
JDittcd  any  blood  for  several  months,  there  had 
never  been  more  than  slig:ht  cedema  of  the 
patient's  lower  extremities;  and  at  the  time  of 
liij!  death  there  was  not  any.  So  freely  had  the 
blood  returned  bv  the  vessels  which  unite  in  the 
a/.ytjos,  and  by  the  superficial  epiirastric  veins, 
all  of  which  were  dilated  to  an  extraordinary 
degree. 


expose  them  ;  the  structure  of  the  su- 
perficial veins,  fitting  them  to  un- 
dergo forcible  and  rapid  distension 
and  extension  under  suden  muscular 
eflTorts,  and  violent  contortions  of  the 
limbs ; — that  of  the  deeper  vessels 
enabling  them  to  admit  of  far  more 
considerable  and  protracted  disten- 
sion, during  the  frequent  retardations 
to  which  the  pulmonary  circulation  is 
liable,  while  the  vessels  of  either  class 
are  so  constructed  as  to  have  the  power 
of  regaining  their  natural  dimensions, 
when  the  causes  which  produce  i  their 
over-distension  have  ceased  to  operate. 

Fig.  3. 


The  above  figures  represent  the  dif- 
ference in  structure  between  an  exter- 
nal and  an  internal  vein.  In  (a)  the 
transversely  fibrous  structure  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  splenic  vein  is  shown  ;  (J) 
exhibits  the  internal  vertical,  and  the 
external  circular  arrangement  of  fibres 
in  the  proper  tunic  of  one  of  the  super- 
ficial veins  of  the  arm.  These  figures 
correspond  with  preparations  which 
the  author  placed  some  time  ago  in 
the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital. 


DIFFICULT  MEDICO-LEGAL  CASE  ! 

The  following  case  relating  to  paternity  is 
perhaps  unique  in  the  Annals  of  Forensic 
Medicine.  It  came  before  the  Council  of 
the  Canton  of  Appcnzell  in  1835.  It  ap- 
pears that  two  men  liad  had  intercourse  with 
the  same  female  within  the  period  of  seven- 
teen (leys.  The  woman  bore  an  illegitimate 
child,  and  the  Council  was  called  u])on  to 
decide  who  was  the  father.  They  gravely 
postponed  their  decision  until  the  features 
of  the  child  had  become  so  far  developed  as 
to  enable  them  to  form  a  judgment  frouv, 
parental  likeness  ! — Annalen  dcr  Staatsarz- 
nciJcunde.    Schneider;   470. 

[The  equity  of  this  difficult  case  would 
have  been  probably  met  by  compelling  eacli 
man  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
child.] 
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CASE    OF 

diseased  liver  and  kidnies, 

with  peculiarity  of 

sy:m?toms. 

Bv  Edmund  Sharkey,  M.D. 
Jersev. 


A  RETIRED  medical  officer,  who  had  for 
thirty  years  resided  at  St.  Helena,  has 
had  acute  hepatitis,  for  which  he  was 
bled  largely  two  years  ago.  AVithin 
two  months  had  a  formidable  attack  of 
intestinal  obstruction,  which  reduced 
him  to  death's  door.  Has  since  been 
slowly  recovering,  but  has  been  dis- 
tressed by  fits  of  vomiting  recun-ing 
daily  between  12  and  2  p.m.;  also 
pains  said  to  be  rheumatic  or  gouty  in 
legs  particularly  affecting  the  extensor 
muscles,  with  anorexia.  He  consulted 
me  to-day  (February  2d,  1845),  and 
complained  much  of  the  pains  in  legs, 
also  of  a  pain  at  epigastrium,  nausea 
and  tympanitic  abdomen  ;  tongue  was 
moist,  no  febrile  heat,  pulse  74. 

Feb.  23. — I  was  called  at  day-break, 
and  found  him  suffering  under  an  in- 
crease of  pain  in  abdomen,  with 
vomiting  which  had  prevailed  to  a 
distressing  amount  all  night.  Bowels 
confined  for  three  days ;  no  fever. 
Prescribed  fomentations,  and  threw  up 
a  fcEtid  enema. 

^  Aloes,  gr.  ii.  ;  Ext.  Hyosc.  gr.  i. ; 
ft.  Pil.  sing,  horis. 

Enema  returned  alone.  Threw  up 
another,  containing  turpentine,  with  a 
like  result.  I  repeated  various  enemas 
during  the  day,  without  any  feculent 
evacuation  :  pulse  76.  No  thirst,  great 
discharge  of  flatus  by  mouth,  and  ac- 
companying the  expulsion  of  enemata. 
Towards  evening  became  very  restless, 
and  complained  of  increased  pain ; 
pulse  80. 

Sum.  Pil.  ii. ;  ex.  Ext.  Coloc.  c. ;  Pil. 
Hyd.  c.  gr.  iiss.  ;  Continuentur  Fotus 
et  enemata,  et  si.  op.  Hirud.  xxiv. 
abdomini. 

24th.— Leeches  applied.  Has  taken 
two  of  the  aloetic  pills  as  above,  and 
an  Enema  Cathartic  ex.  Decoct. 
Chamom.  Some  feculent  matter  was 
evacuated,  and  he  slept  for  two  hours. 
Abdomen  reduced  in  size,  and  he  seems 
much  easier;  pulse  104,  soft  and  weak. 
During  this  day  he  became  incoherent, 


pulse  rose  to  120,  very  weak,  and  he 
had  one  or  two  very  severe  rigors  on 
getting  out  of  bed  to  stool.  Has  had 
two  bilious-looking  stools.  Extremi- 
ties inclined  to  cold.  Dr.  Scholefield 
was  now  called  in  to  my  assistance. 
The  discharges  being  highly  dark  and 
offensive,  and  it  being  apparent  that 
the  liver  was  congested,  Calom.  gr.  x. ; 
Confect.  Op.  gr.  i. ;  were  ordered,  and 
wine  and  beef-tea,  which  he  had  been 
taking,  were  discontinued. 

25th. — Had  a  large  motion  before 
taking  calomel,  and  two  during  the 
night.  Some  sleep,  accompanied  by 
wandering ;  toward  morning  some 
hiccup.  Pulse  weaker ;  tongue  flaccid, 
and  cool.  Gave  a  glass  of  wine,  made 
into  negus,  also  some  broth.  Has 
passed  much  flatus. 

To  have  broth,   and  brandy  and  water. 

Suppression  of  urine  stools  highly 
bilious,  foetid,  and  containing  a  great 
deal  of  fluid.  A  mixture  as  follows 
was  prescribed,  with  a  view  of  re- 
storing, if  possible,  the  urinary  secre- 
tion. 

^  Spt.  ^th.  Nitr.  31.;  01.  Myrist. 
H|vi. ;  Ext.  Sarzffi,  f  jij.  ;  01.  Junip. 
npi. ;  AquEe  Menthse,  ^vii. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  case  to 
its  fatal  termination,  which  took  place 
on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  ^larch. 
There  had  been  total  suppression  of 
urine  for  four  days. 

Examination  ticenty-four  hours  after 
death. — The  integuments  presented  a 
coat  of  fat  fully  an  inch  thick,  and 
there  was  a  greater  general  deposition 
of  adeps  on  the  internal  organs  than  I 
had  ever  previously  seen.  Liver  very 
much  engorged,  soft,  and  easily  broken 
down ;  a  little  bile  in  gall  bladder. 
Duodenum  and  stomach  normal,  but 
distended  with  gas  ;  ileum  contracted 
in  some  part  of  its  length,  but  restored 
to  its  natural  uniform  calibre  by  in- 
flation ;  tortuous  veins  seen  ramifying 
on  its  external  surface  ;  numerous  glo- 
bules of  fat  seen  deposited  between  the 
peritoneal  and  muscular  coats.  It 
contained  bilious  matter  of  same  cha- 
racter as  the  evacuations  during  life. 
Kidnies  each  imbedded  in  a  quantity 
of  fat,  weighing  above  half  a  pound; 
they  were  small  and  altered  in  struc- 
ture ;  tubuli  not  distinct,  and  the 
pelves  completely  occupied  by  fat :  they 
presented  no  urinous  smell;  bladder 
quite  empty,  and  fouud  with  difllculty 
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imbedded  in  a  quantity  of  very  fat 
peritoneum ;  mesentery  completely  in- 
terlarded. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  this  pa- 
tient had  never  laboured  under  any 
ui'inary  alTection,  (by  his  own  account 
at  least)  either  as  regards  secretion  or 
excretion,  and  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  disease  was  of  long 
standing.  He  had  been  long  used  to 
high  living  in  a  warm  climate,  where 
the  skin  performs  so  much  of  what 
would  elsewhere  be  the  work  of  the 
kidnies  ;  and  from  these  two  circum- 
stances arose,  probably,  the  compara- 
tive atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration 
of  these  organs.  The  same  circum- 
stances in  all  probability  gave  origin 
to  the  engorgement  of  the  liver,  and 
■when  he  removed  into  a  temperate 
climate,  where  the  kidnies  were  called 
upon  to  do  their  own  duty,  the 
balance  was  lost,  and  the  chain  of  mor- 
bid actions  was  set  up  which  caused 
his  death.  It  is  quite  certain,  from 
the  great  quantity  of  fluid  passed  by 
the  bowels,  while  the  ischuria  existed, 
though  but  a  small  quantity  of  drink 
was  taken  in,  that  the  liver  and  intes- 
tines performed  a  vicarious  office,  and 
thus  prolonged  life  for  a  little. 

Now,  viewing  this  not  as  an  iso- 
lated case,  but  (as  I  believe  we  are 
warranted)  as  the  type  of  a  class,  is 
there  not  some  instruction  of  impor- 
tance to  be  derived  from  it  ?  It  is  too 
true  that  Europeans  in  general,  who 
go  to  reside  in  tropical  climates,  take 
no  precautions  against  the  conse- 
quences which  might  be  naturally  ex- 
pected to  result  to  their  constitutions 
from  so  great  a  change.  Instead  of 
adopting  a  diet  similar  to  that  upon 
which  the  natives  maintain  a  sound 
state  of  health,  they  persevere  in  the 
use  of  the  same  quantity  of  stimu- 
lating food,  which  in  a  cold  climate 
is  (if  not  necessary)  at  least  manuyed 
by  the  system.  This,  in  a  situation 
where  the  carbon  is  more  apt  to  ac- 
cumulate, soon  leads  to  engorgement  of 
the  liver.  Again,  from  the  increased 
activity  of  the  cutaneous  exhalents,  a 
comparative  torpor  of  the  kidnies  en- 
sues, and  wherever  there  is  a  diminu- 
tion of  function  it  is  a  law  of  nature 
that  there  will  be  arrest  of  develop- 
ment, or  even  positive  atrophy  :  hence, 
upon  their  return  to  their  own  climate, 
a  new  source  of  danger.  The  kidnies 
arc  called  on  suddenly  to  resume  their 


former  functions,  and  instead  of  allow- 
ing them  time  and  opportunity  to  re- 
cover themselves  by  a  suitable  regi- 
men, they  are  too  often  put  on  extra 
duty  by  an  increased  allowance  of 
stimulating  drmks  ;  and  hence  the 
twofold  mischief  which  took  place  ia 
the  case  under  consideration.  These 
are  points  which  ought  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
leaving  or  returning  to  their  own 
homes,  from  the  fervid  regions  of  the 
tropics ;  and  I  most  respectfully  submit 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  profession 
with  that  view, 

Winchester  Place,  .Tersev, 
June  2Gth,  1845. 


RAPID  SUCCESSION  OF    SENSATIONS MEA- 
SUREMENT OF  THEIR  RAPIDITY. 

Dr.  Haslam,  in  his  work  on  Madness, 
mentions  an  experiment  performed  by  Her- 
schel,  in  order  to  determine  the  number  of 
sensations  which  might  pass  through  the 
mind  in  a  given  period  of  time.  For  this 
purpose  he  constructed  a  clock  which  pro- 
duced sounds  succeeding  each  other  with, 
such  rapidity,  that  the  intervals  betweea 
each  of  them  were,  so  far  as  could  be  judged, 
the  smallest  possible.  By  careful  experi- 
ment he  ascertained  that  he  could  evidently 
distinguish  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  them 
to  flow  in  a  second  of  time.  Now  as  each 
interval  between  the  sounds  must,  in  this 
case,  be  reckoned  as  a  sensation  likewise, 
because  it  might  be  filled  up  with  a  sound, 
thereby  making  it  a  continued  one,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  mind  is  capable  of  perceiving 
at  least  three  hundred  and  twenty  audible 
sensations  in  that  period  of  time. 

The  succession  of  ideas  may  be  even  more 
rapid  in  the  healthy  subject  than  this  inge- 
nious experiment  would  indicate  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  sense  be  so  well 
adapted  as  the  ear  for  the  measurement  of 
their  rapidity.  In  insanity,  as  Dr.  Haslam 
remarks,  the  succession  of  ideas  is  too  rapid 
to  be  examined  ;  the  mind  becomes  crowded 
with  thoughts,  and  confusion  ensues. 

The  etlect  of  negative  sensations,  or  of 
intervals  of  quiescence  between  sounds,  in 
producing  a  positive  impression  on  the 
mind,  and  acting  as  a  direct  stimulus,  is 
strikingly  seen  in  the  fact,  that  if  an  indivi- 
dual fall  asleep  with  a  continued  impression 
of  sound  upon  the  ear,  as  of  a  waterwheel, 
he  immediately  awakes  upon  the  cessation 
of  tlie  sound  ;  that  is,  when  no  positive  im- 
pression is  produced  on  his  sense  of  hearing. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  8,  1845. 

The  great  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
present  moment,  is  the  "  Supple- 
mentary Charter"  which  is  about  to 
be  granted  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England.  From  many 
communications  which  have  reached 
lis,  there  appears  to  be  very  great 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  members 
excluded  from  the  Fellowship,  to  know 
the  provisions  upon  which  the  new 
charter  is  to  be  based.  It  is  very 
natural  that  such  a  feeling  should  ex- 
ist, and  we  verily  believe,  that  had  a 
reasonable  proposition  of  this  kind 
been  carried  out  with  respect  to  the 
original  charter,  it  would  not  now  have 
been  necessary  to  issue  a  supplemen- 
tary one  to  amend  it.  If  any  proof 
were  wanting  of  the  correctness  of  this 
view,  we  would  only  refer  to  the  ef- 
fect of  publicity  on  the  various  Physic 
and  Surgery  Bills,  which  have  been 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Although  the  Home  Minister  has 
hitherto  been  unfortunate  in  propound- 
ing a  measure  satisfactory  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  profession,  much  good  has 
accrued  from  a  discussion  of  the  pro- 
visions of  these  bills.  Discontent  may 
have  been  pretty  strongly  manifested, 
at  one  time  by  the  Colleges,  and  at 
another  by  their  Members,  yet  one  fact 
is  certain, — injustice  has  not  been  done. 
The  good  and  the  evil  of  each  succes- 
sive measure  have  been  well  canvassed, 
and  it  is  quite  obvious  that,  had  they 
not  afforded  time  for  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  bills,  our  legislators  would 
have  been  working  in  the  dark,  and 
the  next  session  would  have  seen  "  an 
Act  to  amend  and  explain  an  Act" 
which  ought  never  to  ha  *e  been  passed. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  that  we  approve 
of  the  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting 


of  the  Manchester  Medical  Reform 
Committee,  and  inserted  in  our  last 
number,*  to  the  effect,  that  no  "Sup- 
plemental charter"  should  be  granted 
to  the  College,  until  its  provisions 
have  been  published  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Members.  With  every  dis- 
position to  believe  that  the  Council  of 
the  College  have  discovered  the  mis- 
take which  they  committed  in  their 
mode  of  selecting  the  Fellows,  we  really 
cannot  perceive  why  there  should  be 
any  difficulty  in  their  acceding  to  this 
reasonable  request.  We  do  not  pre- 
sume that  any  objection  can  exist  on 
the  part  of  Sir  James  Graham,  as  it  is 
a  concession  which  cannot  at  all  affect 
his  position  as  a  legislator ;  and  he  has 
already  given  good  proof  of  his  desire 
for  discussion,  by  bringing  forward 
four  medical  bills  differing  essentially 
in  their  provisions  from  each  other. 
The  Supplementary  Charter  will  affect 
large  masses  of  the  profession,  and 
must  have  an  important  influence  ou 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Medical  Re- 
form question.  Why,  therefore,  should 
publicity  be  courted  in  the  one  case, 
and  shunned  in  the  other  ?  The  very 
fact  of  requiring  a  new  charter  is  an 
indication  that  the  Council  of  the  Col- 
lege are  desirous  of  retrieving  that  influ- 
ence with  the  profession  which  has 
been  so  seriously  compromised.  Let 
this  conciliatory  disposition  be  further 
manifested  by  an  open  and  complete 
declaration  of  the  changes  which  they 
propose  to  make.  The  Council  need 
not  dread  discussion  :  they  may  be 
assured  that  no  arrangement  will  be 
final  or  satisfactory  which  will  not  bear 
it.  Hence  we  consider  that  a  candid 
announcement  of  their  views  at  the 
present  time,  would  be  not  only  an  act 
of  justice,  but  one  of  sound  policy. 
The  concealment  of  the  changes  which 
they  propose  to  make,  can  be  only  tem- 
porary, and  if  dissatisfaction  is  to  arise 

*  Page  007. 
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from  them,  this  had  better  be  met  at 
once.  It  would  be  wiser  on  their  parts 
to  do  nothing,  than  that,  under  the  show 
of  removing  a  grievance,  they  should 
onlj'^  add  to  the  discontent  which 
already  prevails. 

Some  very  sensible  remarks  on  this 
subject  have  appeared  in  a  political 
cotemporary*.  We  agree  with  the 
writer  in  the  opinion,  that  it  will  be 
better  not  to  anticipate,  in  the  memo- 
rials presented  to  the  Home  Minister, 
any  questions  of  detail  regarding  the 
Fellowship.  "  Let  the  right  to  consider 
the  Charter  be  firmly  insisted  on  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  discussion  of  its 
clauses  follows  in  a  proper  course." 
This  is  reasonable  advice,  and  we  think 
it  would  be  well  if  the  profession  would 
act  upon  it.  Each  section  of  memo- 
rialists would  probably  differ  respecting 
the  number  of  years'  Membership  which 
should  give  a  title  to  the  Fellowship, 
and  the  conditions  which  should  become 
grounds  of  disqualification  for  the 
honour.  These  differences  might,  there- 
fore, constitute  a  reason  for  not  acting 
upon  the  advice  contained  in  any  of 
the  memorials,  and  lead  to  a  refusal  of 
that  publicity  which  we  believe  to  be 
desired  by  the  large  majority  of  the 
profession,  until  the  charter  has  received 
the  Royal  sanction. 

The  Bristol  Association  of  Surgeons 
have  recently  issued  a  Memorial,  in 
which  they  express  a  hope,  that  all 
those  who  were  admitted  members  of 
the  College  previous  to  September  1843, 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  Fellowship 
under  such  restrictions  as  her  Majesty's 
Government  may  consider  necessary. 
The  memorial  is  respectfully  worded, 
and  places  in  a  strong  light  the  injus- 
tice which  has  been  already  done.  We 
do  not  see  that  any  member  of  the 
College  could  object  to  sign  it,  except 
upon  the  ground  that  a  very  recent 
date  is  fixed  for  conferring  a  right  to 
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the  Fellowship  on  the  members.  This 
is  an  anticipation  of  details,  and  is 
therefore  likely  to  create  difficulty. 
While  we  are  advocates  for  a  very 
liberal  distribution  of  the  Fellowship, 
we  cannot  see  why  the  right  should  be 
conferred  on  all  who  were  members 
previous  to  the  period  at  which  an  ob- 
noxious charter  was  accidentally  issued. 
Had  a  principle  of  seniority,  modified 
by  fair  restrictions,  been  adopted  by  the 
College  at  that  time, — i.  e.  had  they 
originally  selected  men  according  to 
their  standing  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years  in  the  profession,  there  would 
not  have  been  that  outcry  against  their 
proceedings  which  now  renders  a  re- 
vision of  them  necessary.  We  think 
the  Fellowship  should  be  made  a  mark 
of  a  certain  standing,  and  that  all 
members  should,  where  no  disqualifi- 
cation exists,  have  a  right  to  it  by 
seniority.  We  believe  that  this  is  the 
view  entertained  by  the  greater  num- 
ber in  the  profession.  The  plan  re- 
commended in  the  Bristol  Memorial, 
creates  no  distinction  between  the 
Membership  and  Fellowship,  except 
with  respect  to  those  who  happened  to 
pass  after  the  publication  of  the  un- 
popular charter.  These  members  might 
reasonably  ask,  why  their  title  is  to  be 
defeated  by  an  accident  of  this  kind, 
and  why  all  who  became  members  prior 
to  the  issuing  of  the  amended  and  legi- 
timate charter,  should  not  also  have  a 
claim  to  the  Fellowship?  Details  of  this 
kind  must  give  rise  to  endless  discus- 
sion, and  we  therefore  think  our  Bristol 
brethren,  good  as  we  believe  their  in- 
tentions to  be,  would  have  acted  wisely 
if  they  had  omitted  the  last  clause  of 
their  Memorial,  and  have  simply 
insisted  upon  the  equitable  right  of  the 
members  at  large,  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  provisions  of  a  document, 
which  will  materially  affect  their 
interests. 
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Seven     Lectures     on     Soninainbulism. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
Arnold  Wienholt.      With  a  Pre- 
face,  Introduction,   Notes,   and    an 
Appendix.     By   J.  C.  Colquhoun, 
Esq.  Advocate.     Sm.  8vo.  pp.  219. 
A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  and 
Longman  and  Co.,  London.     1845. 
We  have  always  felt  unwilling  to  in- 
troduce notices  of  works  on  mesmerism 
into  this  journal, — not  from  an  illiberal 
wish  to  keep  down  or  conceal  the  de- 
velopment of  any  matters  of  fact  rela- 
tive to  the  constitution  of  man,  how- 
ever trifling    and    unimportant   those 
facts  might  appear  to  be, — but  from  a 
determination  not  to  render  our  pages 
the  arena  for  intemperate  and  profitless 
discussions,  or  the  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
position of  the  wild  theories  of  imagi- 
native dreamers,  or  the   unprincipled 
assertions  of  men  resolved  to  deceive. 
But  the  remarks  of  a  very  clever  and — 
notwithstanding  his  strong  devotion  to 
a  cause  fraught  with  error — we  believe, 
very  faithful  advocate  of  mesmerism, 
force,  rather  than  lead  us,  to  make  a 
few  observations  upon  this,  otherwise, 
almost     forbidden     subject.       While 
strongly  urgmg  the  necessity  of  a  cool, 
fair,  and  philosophical  inquiry  into  the 
mesmeric   question,   the  learned  trans- 
lator of  Dr.  Wienholt's  lectures  attacks 
the  science  of  medicine  and  its  faithful 
practitioners  with  a   violence    which 
would  be  formidable,  did  it  not  evi- 
dently emanate  from  an  opponent  very 
scantily  acquainted  with  the  ground  of 
the  positions  which  he  assails,  and  ac- 
tuated by  a  spirit  infinitely  less  cool 
and  less  philosophical  than  that  against 
which  he  so  energetically  inveighs. 

Starting  with  a  conviction  that  the 
great  body  of  the  medical  profession 
are  the  chief  opponents  of  mesmerism, 
the  learned  advocate,  after  freely 
enough  imputing  prejudice,  bigotry, 
and  narrowness  of  mind  to  the  recu- 
sants of  his  doctrine,  adopts  the  tn 
qnotjue  style  of  argument,  and  endea- 
vours to  prove  that,  in  various  times 
and  upon  different  subjects*,  medical 
men  have,  when  it  suited  their  pur- 
poses or  hit  their  fancies,  shown  a  de- 
gree  of  credulity  and  superstition  in 

*  See  a  ridiculous  iustance  at  p.  20  of  the 
Preface, 


which  the  enthusiasts  of  the  mesmeric 
school  were  completely  outdone  ;— and 
he  evidently  conceives  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  adducing  an  argument  most 
discomfiting  to  his  opponents  when  he 
declares  that,  if  the  practice  of  animal 
magnetism  is  considered  to  be  danger- 
ous, the  practice  of  physic  is  infinitely 
more  so  ; — in  proof  of  which  he  gives 
an  instance  where  "  an  ignorant  and 
unskilful  practitioner,  in  the  course  of 
an  apparently  trifling  operation,  divided 
an  important  artery,  and  left  his  pa- 
tient to  bleed  to  death  ;"  and  adds,  as 
an  elenchus,  the  opinion  of  "  the  cele- 
brated  Dr.  Frank,"    who    (doubtless 
drawing  his  conclusion  from  his  own 
clinical  experience)  affirmed  that  "  in 
regard  to  ordinary  medical  practice, 
thousands  are  slaughtered  in  the  quiet 
sick  room."     We  are  surprised  that  a 
counsel  learned  in  the  law,  and  one 
accustomed  to   debate,    should    adopt 
this  weakest  of  all  kinds  of  argument 
—  the   recriminative  —  in   a  style   of 
wordy    attack    less    coarse,    but    not 
more    rational,   than   that   which,  we 
doubt  not,  he  may  any  day  succeed 
in    eliciting   from   every  New  Haven 
fish-wife  he  encounters  in  his  morn- 
ing's  stroll.      He    no    more    succeeds 
in  proving  the  rationality  and  safety  of 
the    mesmeric  system   by  discovering 
the  errors  and  faults  of  medical  prac- 
tice, than  he  would  in  demonstrating 
that  he  is  a  sound  lawyer  because  such 
and  such  medical  men  are  or  were  very 
incompetent  physicians.      W^e   assure 
him  that  the  ingenious  but  loose  style 
of  disputation  which  puts  aside  serious 
and  rational   arguments  with  a  brisk 
sophism    or    a    witty   rejoinder,    and 
which  often   tells   so  well   upon  the 
puzzled  minds   of  a   jury,  has    little 
weight  when  launched  at  the  cool  and 
dispassionate  reason  of  men  of  science. 
We  will  endeavour  to  give  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun  a  few  of  the  reasons  which 
cause  a  large  proportion  of  our  class 
(men  in  reality  quite  free  from  bigoted 
and  illiberal  feeling)  to  refuse  to  en- 
gage personally  in  any  examination  of 
mesmerism,    or    in     any    controversy 
upon  its  merits, — although  freely  ad- 
mitting that  a  certain   proportion  of 
truth  is  blended  with  the  errors  and 
deceits  of  the  so-called  science. 

Mesmerism  has,  from  its  rise,  been 
most  unfortunate  in  its  advocates.  As 
certainly  as  the  trade  of  horse-dealing 
attracts  into  a  particular  sphere  a  con- 
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gregation  of  knaves  and  dupes,  so  cer- 
tainly has  animal  magnetism  always 
called  together  wilfully  deceiving  prac- 
titioners and  mistaken  and  enthusiastic 
converts.  Had  the  matter,  in  the  first 
place,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  of  sure  integrity,  active  perse- 
verance, and  strong  common-sense,  we 
doubt  not  that  a  certain  number  of  in- 
teresting and  possibly  useful  psycholo- 
gical and  physiological  facts  would 
long  ago  have  been  received,  upon 
their  testimony,  by  philosophers  of  all 
denominations.  But  such  a  vast  accu- 
mulation of  deception  and  error  has 
now  been,  for  so  many  years,  collect- 
ing over  the  always  obscure  truths,  that 
very  few  reasonable  men  are  willing  to 
believe  that  the  disinterment  and  sift- 
ing of  the  real  facts,  would  repay  the 
enormous  labour  and  loss  of  time  which 
the  task  would  require.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  men  who  value  their  cha- 
racters, and  who  have  justly  gained 
reputation  for  their  quickness  of  per- 
ception and  acuteness  of  mmd,  should 
be  unwilling  to  become  the  judges  of 
experiments  by  mesmeric  practitioners, 
nine-tenths  of  whom  arc  either  cun- 
ning impostors  or  the  dupes  of  their 
own  ill-regulated  imaginations.  To 
require  that  a  set  of  respectable  medical 
men  shall  consent  to  state  their  opinion 
upon  any  given  mesmeric  performance 
is  as  preposterous  as  to  expect  that  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  would 
be  willing  to  submit— after  viewing  the 
slight-of-hand  tricks  of  an  ingenious 
conjuror— to  have  the  alternative  put 
to  them  of  either  detecting  the  precise 
manner    in    which   the  jugglery   was 

{)erformed,  or  of  recording  an  acknow- 
edgment  that  they  believed  it  to  be 
effected  by  some  very  extraordinary 
means,  the  nature  of  which  was  "  not 
dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy."  No  ; 
the  frauds  and  the  follies  of  the  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  mesmerists  and 
mesmerised,  have  thrown  so  complete  a 
shade  of  doubt  over  the  whole  matter, 
that  the  task  of  developing  any  truth 
•which  belongs  to  it,  must  rest  entirely 
with  the  more  honest  and  more  sensi- 
ble of  its  present  advocates.  Men  of 
real  science  recognise  the  characters  of 
a  sound  fact  as  readily  as  a  money- 
changer does  the  clink  of  a  sterling 
coin  ;  such  men  will  not  refuse  to  be 
convinced  when  really  good  evidence 
of  any  facts  is  fairly  brought  before 
them.     Uut  it  will  be  necessary,  for 


the  success  of  this  endeavour,  that 
those  who  undertake  it,  should  prove 
that  they  have  pursued  their  task 
without  prejudice,  passion,  or  credu- 
lity ;  and  that  they  have  educed  their 
reasons  more  p/dlosop/ionim,  and  not 
leaped  at  their  conclusions  in  a  hasty 
and  enthusiastic  manner. 

Althoughadmittingthat  we  feel  some 
respect  for  the  talents  of  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
we  must  say  that  he  has,  in  the  remarks 
appended  to  these  lectures,  shown  so 
many  instances  of  ready  credulity,  and 
so  incorrect  a  style  of  arriving  at  con- 
clusions, that  we  cannot  consider  him 
to  be  a  fit  person  to  engage  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  or  any  other  ques- 
tion of  recondite  science.  If  it  were 
not  a  waste  of  emotion  to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  amazed  at  any  thing,  in 
an  age  so  teeming  with  wonders  as 
the  present,  we  should  feel  greatly 
astonished  to  find  that  so  clever  a 
man  as  Mr.  Colquhoun,  and  one  long 
accustomed  to  weigh  evidence,  should 
stand  forward  as  an  unreserved  advo- 
cate of  Miss  Martineau's  delusions ; 
but  this  is,  we  suppose,  really  in  the 
natural  course  of  things.  There  has 
never  been  placed  broadly  before  the 
public  a  dream  of  lunacy  so  wild,  or 
a  theory  of  folly  so  preposterous,  or 
an  attempt  at  fraud  so  glaring,  that 
during  the  interval  of  popular  asto- 
nishment which  has  succeeded  its 
announcement,  some  chord  of  sym- 
pathy has  not  been  set  vibrating  in 
the  minds  of  persons  from  whom 
greater  wisdom  might  have  been  fairly 
expected,  causing  them  to  cast  their 
reputation  as  men  of  sense,  and  often 
as  men  of  character,  upon  the  misera- 
ble task  of  supporting  the  delusion, 
"When  we  know  that  the  ravings  of 
the  unfortunate  Brothers  gathered 
crowds  of  admiring  and  believing  pro- 
selytes of  education  and  high  rank,  and 
even  enlisted  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  ingenious  of  the  senators  of  that 
day,  as  a  defender  of  his  hallucina- 
tions ;  when  we  know  that,  a  very  few 
years  ago,  a  knavish  fanatic  named 
Matthews  gained  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  in  New  York  to  the 
belief  that  he  was  endued  with  powers 
to  which  it  would  be  profane  to  do 
more  than  allude,  and  when  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  Southcottian  mania 
arc  familiar  to  all,  it  appears  less 
astonishing  that  the  self-deceptions  of 
so  talented  a  person  as  MissMartineau 
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should  have  found  a  champion  in  an 
ingenious  Edinburgh  advocate,  who  is 
even  willing  to  declare  that  her  case  is 
(legally  speaking)  "  prinia  facie  a  good 
one."  Now  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be  thought 
very  presumptuous  by  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
and  be  charged  by  him  with  touching 
upon   matters  which    are   not  within 
our  province  (a  charge  to  which  that 
gentleman      himself    is     particularly 
open,)  when  we  state,  with    much  de- 
ference, OH)-  firm  conviction,  that  the 
lady's   case,   as   related  by   herself,  is 
"good"  neither  in  law  nor  in  physic. 
And  for  this  reason  :  the  evidence  ad- 
duced on   the  side  of   the  mesmerists 
is   that  of  j\Iiss  Martineau   herself — a 
person  of  course  totally  unacquainted 
with  pathology,  and  with  her  physical 
sensations,    and    most    probably    her 
mental    perceptions   altered    and    de- 
ranged by  long  illness;— on  the  other 
side,  we  have  the    testimony  of  Miss 
Martineau's  medical  attendant,  and  of 
a  host  of  other  pathologists,    v,ho  be- 
lieve it  to  be   utterly   impossible  that 
animal  magnetism,  or  any  other  analo- 
gous process,  could   have  the  effect  of 
removing     the     organic     lesion     from 
which  that  lady  recovered  during  the 
time    she   submitted  to   the  mesmeric 
treatment.   Now  we  have  little  doubt, 
that  any  court  of  judicature  in  Europe 
would  always  receive  a  consistent  medi- 
cal declaration,  upon  an  obscure  case, 
even  although  it  came  from  the  hum- 
blest  member    of    the    profession,   in 
preference  to  that  of  the  patient  him- 
self, or  that  of  any  lawyer,   however 
talented,    who    chose    to     hazard    his 
crude  opinion  upon  the   subject.     We 
do  not  wish  to  hurt  Mr.  Colquhoun's 
feelings,  but  we  must  assure  him  that 
he  really  appears  to   have   no    more 
conception  of  the  true  bearings  of  a 
question  in  medical  science,  than  the 
generality   of   the    licentiates    of    the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  would  have  of 
the  most  intricate    point  in  criminal 
jurisprudence.     We  would  seriously  ad- 
vise  him,   either    to    leave    medicine 
fairly    to    the    doctors,    or    to   qualify 
himself  for  this  kind  of  medico-legal 
argument,  at  least  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
course  of  lectures ;  and  by  the  authority 
of  an  Erlangen  degree. 

At  present  he  appears  to  have  very 
singular  notions  with  regard  to  physi- 
cal kuvs,  for  he  gravely  tells  us  that, 
"in  a  collision  of  intellect  and  rea- 
soning,"  he  is    "  satisfied    that  Miss 


Martineau's   little  finger  could  easily 
crush  all  her  puny  male  opponents  into 
powder!"      Can  this  really  be  possi- 
ble ?     We  have  certainly  heard  that, 
under    the    mesmeric    condition,     re- 
markable  powers  are   conferred  upon 
otherwise  very  weak  individuals  ;  but 
if  Miss  jNIartineau  really  can  perform 
such  a  destructive  feat,  we  must  ear- 
nestly exclaim  against  the  propriety  of 
suggesting  to  the  lady,  this  digital  mode 
of  crushing  at  once  the  frames  and  the 
arguments    of    her    adversaries.       As 
a  legal   practitioner,   Mr.    Colquhoun. 
must    be   aware    that,    in    case    such 
an    act   of  violence  were    committed, 
any  "intelligent  jury"  in  the  country 
would   consider  that  gentleman  a  di- 
rect particeps    criminis,     in    bringing 
about  the  fate  of  the  pulverized  editors. 
Miss    Martineau    has  been,  for   some 
time,  employed  in  throwing  dust  into 
the   eyes  of  a  large    number    of  her 
Majesty's  lieges  ;  it  would  be  well  to 
inquire  whether  she  may  not  have  been 
exercising    this    comminuting    faculty 
in  secret,    and    whether   any    of   her 
medical     neighbours  —  notorious    for 
their    incredulity — have  lately    disap- 
peared.    But  possibly,  Mr.  Colquhoun 
stated  this  ironically,   and  is   not  in 
reality    more    in  earnest    than    were 
"  some  of  the  profession"    by  whom, 
"  upon   the   first   introduction    of  the 
vaccine  inoculation,  tender  and  timid 
mothers   were  seriously  warned  to  be- 
ware of  adopting  the  new  preventive  of 
small-pox,  lest  their    progeny  should 
ultimately  become  metamorphosed  into 
cattle  !"    (Preface,  p.  xx.) 

Mr.  Colquhoun's  remarks  almost 
conclude  with  the  words,  "  our  atten- 
tion is  called  off  to  other  matters  :" — 
we  trust  that  his  attention  will,  in  fu- 
ture, be  wholly  engrossed  in  the  con- 
sideration of  those,  or  of  many  other 
useful  matters,  to  the  exclusion  of 
mesmerism.  We  are  convinced  that  if 
he  will  but  employ  as  much  ingenuity 
and  labour  on  those  other,  doubtless 
important,  matters,  as  he  has  devoted 
to  this  unhappy  cause,  he  will  prove, 
if  not  to  his  own  satisfaction,  certainly 
to  that  of  others,  the  broad  principle — 
that  talents  were  bestowed  upon  men 
to  be  employed  in  duties  of  practical 
usefulness,  not  to  be  wasted  in  vain 
dreamings  and  wild  speculations  ;  and 
that  the  estimation  of  the  world  and 
the  consolation  of  self-approval,  are 
most  surely    found  in   pursuing  the 
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strict  duties  of  our  own  appointed  call- 
ings, not  in  meddling  with  the  affairs 
of  others,  with  which  neither  our  edu- 
cation nor  our  frame  of  mind  enables 
us  to  grapple. 

We  wish  to  part  upon  friendly  terms 
with  this  clever  stranger,  whom  we 
have  met  wandering  far  from  his  own 
allotted  track,  in  tlie  paths  of  science  ; 
and  whom  we  have,  with  much  good 
will,  cautioned  against  trespassing 
upon  dangerous  ground  :  —  we  there- 
fore advise  all  those  of  our  readers  who 
feel  assured  that  their  organs  of  won- 
der are  in  a  perfectly  quiescent  state, 
to  devote  an  hour  or  two  to  the  perusal 
of  this  very  ingenious  and  amusing 
little  book. 

Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  from 
the  French  of  iM  M.  Cazenave  and 
Schedel,  with  Notes  and  Additions. 
By  Thomas  H,  Burgess,  M.D.  Sm. 
8vo.  pp.  .320.  London  :  Renshaw. 
Owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  this 
translation  of  the  excellent  treatise  of 
MM.  Cazenave  and  Schedel  has  for  a 
long  time  escaped  our  notice.  In  its 
original  form,  the  work  embodies  the 
large  experience  of  M.  Biett,  at  St. 
Louis  ;  and  the  well-executed  transla- 
tion before  us  has  received  some  valua- 
ble additions  from  Dr.  Burgess.  The 
classification  adopted  is  that  of  Willan, 
and  the  description  of  each  form  of  cu- 
taneous disease  is  almost  always  ample 
and  correct.  In  the  section  on  syphi- 
litic eruptions,  the  observations,  so  far 
as  they  go,  are  good ;  but  considering 
the  great  importance  to  the  practi- 
tioner of  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  those  diseases,  we  think  they 
should  have  been  treated  at  greater 
length.  With  this  exception,  this 
little  work  is  an  cfhcient  practical 
guide  for  the  student  in  relation  to 
diseases  of  the  skin.  Ur,  Burgess's 
remarks  are  not  very  numerous,  but 
are  always  judicious.  He  has  intro- 
duced an  interesting  history  of  Glan- 
ders and  Farcy  as  they  occur  in 
the  human  subject;  and  we  should 
have  made  rather  full  quotations  from 
this  part  of  his  treatise,  had  we  not 
previously  marked  the  subject  for  fu- 
ture insertion  in  another  department  of 
the  journal. 
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POISOXING  BY  SAVIN  (JUXIPERUS  SABINa) 

ABORTION.        DEATH    OF   THE     WOMAN 

AND  CHILD. 

Ox  the  20th  of  May,  ]St5,  an  investigation 
was  resumed,  before  Mr.  Wakley,  with  re- 
spect to  the  circumstances  involving  the 
deaths  of  Caroline  Hillman — a  single  woman 
aged  24  years,  and  her  male  infant. 

Matthews,  brother-in-law  to  deceased, 

was  the  first  witness  called.  He  said  de- 
ceased was  a  servant  lately  residing  at  Frome 
in  Somersetshire.  I  last  saw  deceased  alive 
on  Thursday  the  9th  of  May,  when  she  left 
my  house  (where  she  had  been  staying 
until  the  preceding  Thursday.)  She  was 
then  going  to  lodge  at  Hampstead  with 
a  Mrs.  Richardson — a  nurse.  I  was  in- 
formed that  deceased  was  i>regnant  at  that 
time,  and  was  going  to  Hampstead  to  be 
confined.  I  saw  her  about  an  hour  after  she 
died  on  Thursday,  the  16th  of  May.  De- 
ceased made  no  concealment  of  her  preg- 
nancy. My  wife  recommended  Mrs.  Richard- 
son to  deceased.  Have  known  Mrs.  Richard- 
son about  a  year  and  a  half ;  she  attended 
my  wife  as  a  nurse. 

Mrs.  Allen.  —  I  am  landlady  of  the 
house  at  Hampstead  where  deceased  lodged. 
Deceased  expired  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing on  Thursday,  the  IGth  of  May.  She 
had  been  in  my  house  about  a  week. 
I  was  informed  of  her  pregnancy  six 
months  before  she  came ;  Mrs.  Richard- 
son partly  engaged  a  lodging  for  her.  Saw 
deceased  on  Thursday,  and  again  in  bed  on 
the  following  Monday,  about  nine  or  ten 
o'clock,  by  the  retjuest  of  Mrs.  Richardson. 
Deceased  said  nothing  of  her  pregnancy. 
Mr.  Gower  was  in  attendance.  A  cirl — a 
stranger — was  brought  by  Mrs.  Richardson 
to  attend  deceased.  I  saw  her  again  on 
Wednesday,  at  seven  o'clock  ;  she  was  sen- 
sible, and  made  no  complaint.  She  was  ill 
from  the  time  she  arrived.  Mr.  Gower 
was  there  on  Monday,  and  attended  her 
with  care  all  througli ;  there  were  a  great 
many  strangers  there ;  three  females  were 
there.  Mr.  Gower  fetched  them.  Deceased 
was  confined  on  the  Wednesday.  I  saw  the 
child  alive.  Mr.  Gower  was  there  twice  or 
three  times  in  the  evening.  Deceased  liecame 
rapidly  worse  about  six  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Mr.  Gower  arrived  at 
half-past  six — half  an  hour  before  her  death. 
She  had  no  flooding,  and  made  no  complaint 
of  having  had  a  severe  labour.  She  was 
very  sick  on  Sunday ;  seemed  drowsy  on 
Wednesday.  Mr.  Gower  left  her  about 
eleven  o'clock  on  that  evening.  Mr.  Gower 
was  there  on  Wednesday  evening.  Deceased 
said  nothing  about  having  taken  medicine. 
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Mrs.  E.  Richardson  examined. — I  never 
knew  the  deceased  until  the  daj'  before  I 
brought  her  to  Hampstead.  I  was  hired 
by  another  person  to  act  as  nurse.  Mrs. 
Matthews  was  to  pay  me.  I  understood 
that  deceased  had  two  mouths  to  go  before 
her  confinement,  but  nothing  was  said  about 
a  medical  man.  She  walked  with  me  part 
of  the  way  to  Hampstead  on  Thursday ;  we 
came  the  remainder  of  the  distance  in  an 
omnibus  ;  she  appeared  pretty  well.  I  was 
out  for  three  hours  on  Friday  morning,  and 
went  away  on  Friday  night  ;  the  deceeised 
was  left  by  herself.  I  returned  at  mid-day 
on  Monday,  and  brought  a  girl,  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  to  attend  upon  her.  I 
found  deceased  was  then  better. 

By  the  Coroner — I  mean  that  deceased 
appeared  to  have  recovered  from  her  fatigue 
in  coming  here.  She  said  that  she  had  been 
sick,  and  she  was  sick  when  I  saw  her  at 
noon  on  Monday,  when  some  tea  was  given 
to  her.  I  made  no  inquiry  about  her  illness  : 
heard  from  my  husband,  that  Mr.  Gower 
■was  railed  in.  I  bought  no  medicine,  nor 
was  any  bought  in  deceased's  presence  in 
coming  to  Hampstead.*  1  was  with  her  for 
an  hour  on  Monday  ;  she  was  quite  sensible. 
I  then  went  away,  and  did  not  see  her  again 
alive.  She  made  no  remark  tlien  about  her 
confinement.  I  left  the  girl  with  her.  Pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  child  by  Mrs. 
Matthews.  A  man  (a  stranger)  who  lodged 
with  me  spoke  to  me  about  deceased. 

The  girl  N . — I  am  15  years  of  age  ; 

my  father  is  a  labourer.  I  was  hired  by 
Mrs.  Richardson  :  I  remained  about  deceased 
from  Monday  :  she  made  no  complaint.  I 
first  saw  Mr.  Gower  on  Tuesday  morning  ; 
he  came  of  himself,  but  he  had  been  attend- 
ing her  since  Sunday.  Mrs.  Gower  first 
appeared  on  Wednesday ;  Richardson  the 
husband  was  there  on  her  arrival ;  he  was 
there  the  greater  part  of  Monday.  She  was 
ordered  by  Mr.  Gower  to  take  a  tablespoon- 
fill  of  some  medicine  every  other  hour. 

By  the  Coroner. — The  medicine  was  rather 
of  a  blue  colour.  The  witness  was  desired 
to  point  out  any  object  in  the  room  which 
was  of  a  similar  colour  to  the  medicine.  She 
pointed  to  a  glass  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
and  said  that  it  was  something  like  that,  but 
did  not  appear  confident  of  the  resemblance. 

The  bottle  containing  the  medicine  held 
about  a  half  quarter  of  a  pint ;  it  was  brought 
by  Mr.  Gower.  Deceased  complained  of  a 
pain  in  her  bowels.  I  gave  her  a  dose  of 
the  medicine  at  four  o'clock  ;  there  had  not 
been  much  taken  out  of  the  bottle  before. 
She  was  very  sick  on  the  Tuesday  morning 
about  seven  o'clock.     She  was  often  sick  on 


*  Some  pills  were  found  in  the  possession  of 
this  woman,  which  on  examination  turned  out  to 
be  common  aperient  pills  of  compound  extract 
of  colocynth  and  calomel. 


that  day.  That  which  she  vomited  was  of  a 
green  colour, — it  was  of  a  darker  colour 
than  the  medicine  ; — after  she  had  vomited 
two  or  three  times  it  became  whiter  and  less 
green.  She  afterwards  had  another  medi- 
cine of  a  reddish  colour — a  teaspoonful 
every  three  hours.  Richardson  fetched  Mr. 
Gower  at  half-past  eight  on  Wednesday 
morning :  deceased  was  then  worse.  The 
child  was  born  at  nine  o'clock,  while  witness 
was  away.  Mr.  Gower  was  with  her  alone- 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  delivery.  The  chUd 
lived  until  eight  o'clock  at  night.  Mr. 
Gower  saw  deceased  twice  on  Wednesday. 
There  was  baby  linen  ready  in  deceased's 
box  :  it  was  taken  out  by  Mrs.  Allen. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  witness's  evi- 
dence the  coroner  inquired  of  the  medical 
men  whether,  from  their  examination  of  the 
body  of  the  deceased,  and  from  the  evidence 
they  had  now  heard,  they  were  able  to  state 
positively  that  the  deceased  died  from  natu- 
ral causes  ; — if  they  could  do  so,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  summon  auy  other  witnesses. 
They  replied  that  they  were  not  able  to  de- 
clare that  she  died  from  natural  causes. 

The  Coroner. — Then  it  will  be  necessary 
to  adjourn  the  inquest,  that  we  may  obtain 
the  evidence  of  all  the  persons  who  saw  the 
deceased  during  her  illness. 

The  inquiry  was  resumed  on  the  3rd  of 
June. 

H.  Peine  examined. — I  am  daughter  to 
Mr.  Richardson.  I  never  new  the  deceased 
until  Whit-Sunday  last — the  Sunday  before 
her  death — when  I  met  her  at  her  father's 
house  ;  I  attended  upon  her  at  her  father's 
request.  My  father  told  me  that  she  had 
jaundice,  and  had  two  months  to  go  before 
her  confinement.  When  I  saw  her  she 
looked  black  (livid) ;  she  said  she  could 
keep  nothing  on  her  stomach  during  the 
previous  night.  Deceased  said  she  had  had 
no  medical  advice,  that  she  was  very  ill,  but 
her  friends  would  not  believe  it.  She  said 
she  expected  two  gentlemen  friends  to  visit 
her.  I  gave  her  some  gruel,  but  she  could 
not  keep  it  on  her  stomach  ;  she  told  me  that 
she  had  not  taken  any  thing.  Deceased 
came  down  stairs  about  four  o'clock  ;  she 
was  then  very  ill ;  she  took  some  tea,  which 
she  vomited.  I  then  proposed  that  Mr. 
Gower  should  be  sent  for  ;  deceased  said 
she  should  be  glad  to  see  him  if  he  were  the 
person  ^ilrs.  Richardson  recommended.  Mr. 
Gower  "came  in  a  short  time  ;  he  asked  her 
with  regard  to  the  jaundice,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  her  pregnancy,  and  said  that  she 
was  in  a  very  dangerous  state.  He  sent  her 
two  pills,  to  be  taken  directly,  with  the 
fourth  part  of  a  dark  medicine  smelling  of 
peppermint :  the  same  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours.  She  vomited  the  dose  imme- 
diately.    I  was  in  attendance  upon  her  un- 
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til  a  quarter  past  twelve  on  that  night,  when 
I  left  her,  and  never  saw  her  alive  again. 

By  the  Coroner. — Mr.  Gower  said  that 
labour  would  be  very  likely  to  come  on  ; 
therefore  she  ought  not  to  be  left.  I  was  in 
the  room  the  whole  of  the  time  Mr.  Gower 
■was  there  :  do  not  recollect  that  he  made 
any  examination  of  the  deceased.  Deceased 
told  him  she  was  in  great  pain,  and  that 
she  had  been  jaundiced  two  months  ;  he 
inquired  whether  she  had  not  braced  herself 
in  to  conceal  her  pregnancy ;  she  replied 
yes  ;  he  said  that  accounted  for  her  ill  health. 
The  matter  vomited  by  deceased  during  the 
whole  of  Sunday,  before  Mr.  Gower  saw 
her,  was  of  a  very  green,  colour  and  frothy. 
Mr.  Gower  saw  her  first  about  six  o'clock 
on  Sunday  evening.  Before  she  saw  Mr. 
Gower  she  had  vomited  every  time  she  at- 
tempted to  take  any  thing  :  this  occurred 
about  twelve  times  in  the  day.  I  found 
green  matter  in  the  wash-hand  basin  in 
which  deceased  had  been  vomiting  during 
the  night,  and  when  I  first  shewed  it  to  Mr. 
Gower  the  basin  was  half  full.  I  threw  the 
contents  of  the  basin  away  myself — not  by 
any  one's  direction  :  there  was  a  sediment, 
which  seemed  of  a  slate  colour,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basin.  Deceased  said  she  first 
began  to  vomit  on  the  Saturday  evening  ;  said 
she  could  not  account  for  the  sickness  ;  that 
she  was  not  aware  of  having  taken  any  thing 
to  produce  it.  I  heard  nothing  to  lead  me 
to  believe  that  Mrs.  Richardson  had  pre- 
viously consulted  Mr.  Gower;  there  was 
nothing  in  his  manner  to  lead  to  that  belief. 
He  asked  deceased  particularly  whether  she 
had  taken  any  medicine,  or  had  had  any  ad- 
vice previously.  Deceased  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  her  pregnancy  from  me ;  she  said 
nothing  of  an  intention  to  produce  mis- 
carriage ;  she  did  not  complain  of  any  per- 
son. There  was  not  the  slightest  secrecy  in 
deceased's  conference  with  Mr.  Gower. 
There  was  no  blood  in  the  matter  she 
vomited,  or  in  the  urine. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gower. — I  am  a  surgeon  re- 
siding in  Hampstead.  I  was  sent  for  by 
Mr.  Richardson,  about  five  or  six  o'clock 
on  Sunday  evening.  I  am  not  aware  whe- 
ther I  saw  Richardson  at  my  door.  I  found 
deceased  sitting  by  the  fire  with  a  face  of 
great  anxiety,  and  a  jjulse  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ;  her  symptoms  were  such  as  might 
belong  to  the  latter  stages  of  ty])lius  or 
gastro-entcritis.  I  tliouglit  her  very  ill,  1 
gave  four  grains  of  the  Chloride  of  Mercury 
with  one-third  of  a  grain  of  Acetate  of 
Morphia.  Throughout  tiie  case  1  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  she  had  taken  any 
poisonous  matter,  or  had  attempted  to  pro- 
duce abortion.  I  also  sent  her  a  saline  me- 
dicine containing  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Camphor 
Mixture,  Spearmint  water,  and  Tragacanth 
powder,    slightly  coloured    with    Cochineal. 


She  could  not  keep  the  medicine  on  her 
stomach,  and  after  two  doses  I  discontinued 
it.  I  am  rather  doubtful  whether  I  saw 
deceased  twice  or  three  times  that  evening  ; 
I  was  mislaken  in  saying  that  I  gave  her 
four  grains  of  calomel  at  first,  but  i  gave 
her  some  powders  containing  calomel  at 
first.  On  Monday  I  first  saw  that  the 
vomited  matter  contained  a  green  deposit ;  I 
considered  the  green  deposit  to  be  precipi- 
tated bile.  On  Monday  I  ordered  a  blis- 
ter to  be  applied  over  the  cardia,  but  it  was 
not  applied  until  I  put  it  on  myself  the  next 
morning.  I  then  sent  her  a  saline  effer- 
vescing medicine ;  its  colour  was  slightly 
blue.  On  Wednesday  morning  I  found  her 
in  labour,  and  the  labour  was  accomplished 
rapidly  and  successfully.  The  foetus,  mem- 
branes, and  placenta,  were  expelled  together. 
There  had  been  a  slight  rallying  of  power  in 
the  deceased  at  the  time  of  her  delivery,  but 
she  continued  to  sink  from  that  time.  I  said 
1  did  not  think  the  child  would  live,  and 
advised  that  it  should  be  christened  ;  the 
child  was  christened  in  the  room  below. 
Deceased  sent  word  to  the  clergyman  that 
the  father's  name  was  James  Ganes,  and  the 
mother's  name  Caroline  Ganes.  I  then  went 
into  the  city  to  look  for  Mr.  Matthews.  In 
my  absence  Mrs.  Gower  was  persuaded  to 
ses  deceased,  and  went  to  sit  with  her. 
Mrs.  Gower  saw  deceased  on  Thursday,  at 
6  o'clock  A.  M.  Mrs.  Gower  said  that  she 
and  Mrs.  Allen  had  looked  over  deceased's 
things,  and  put  a  seal  on  her  box  :  the 
property  was  left  at  the  house.  Mrs. 
Gower  brought  away  a  memorandum-book 
found  in  deceased's  box,  containing  a  I'e- 
ceipt  for  four  weeks'  rent  paid  in  advance  to 
Mrs.  Allen,  together  with  a  few  memoranda 
of  disbursements,  a  wedding  ring,  and  a 
box  of  pills  ;  one  of  these  I  broke,  and  con- 
sidered it  to  be  blue  pill.  When  called  to 
attend  deceased,  I  understood  that  she  had 
had  vomiting  for  a  week  previously.  I  con- 
sidered that  she  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
severe  and  neglected  disease.  I  had  no 
reason  to  expect  labour  until  I  found  it  had 
commenced. 

By  the  Coroner. — I  may  possibly  have 
suggested,  on  the  Sunday,  that  abortion 
might  occur,  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 
I  was  shown  the  vomited  matter  when  I 
first  saw  deceased  ;  it  was  very  green  ;  I  gave 
her  no  medicine  of  that  colour.  I  did  not 
think  of  asking  whether  she  had  taken  any 
thing  to  jiroduce  abortion.  I  was  told  by 
deceased  for  the  first  time,  that  she  was 
pregnant,  on  Sunday  evening,  at  my  first 
visit.  I  had  never  heard  of  deceased  be- 
fore, and  had  had  no  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Richardson  for  six  months  previously.  There 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  labour. 

Mr.  Charles  Lord. — I  am  a  surgeon  re- 
siding at  Hampstead.     I  did  not  sec  the  de- 
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ceased  durint!;  her  life.     I   opened  the  body 
on  the  Saturday  morning  following  her  death. 
The   countenance    was    much    discoloured. 
There  was  great  lividity  of  the  body   exter- 
nally,— its  general  appearance  was  that  of  a 
healthy  person.  The  brain  was  healthy.  There 
were   about  three  ounces  of  serum   in  the 
right  pleural  cavity.  The  lungs  were  healthy, 
except   that  the  mucous  membrane   of  the 
air-tubes  was  of  a  dark  red  colour  and  had  a 
great  deal  of  sanguinolent  mucous  secretion. 
The  heart  was  not  diseased,  but  flabby.  The 
blood  was  generally  fluid.     A  great  part  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  was 
inflamed,    being    reddened    and    presenting 
spots  of  ecchymosis.     One  half  of  the  mu- 
cous   membrane,    from    the   cardiac   orifice 
upward,  presented  a  dark  red  arborescent  in- 
jection  with   slight  patches  of  ecchymosis  ; 
there  was  no  erosion  or  ulceration.     In  the 
stomach    a   large    patch    of  redness,   about 
three  inches  in  length,   extended   from  the 
greater  curvature  towards  the  pylorus.    The 
vessels    of    the    mucous    membrane    were 
considerably     injected,    forming    infiltrated 
patches,  especially  about  the  lesser  curvature, 
extending  toward  the  cardiac  end,  but  there 
was  no  appearance  of  ulceration   or  erosion. 
The  stomach  contained  about  eight   ounces 
of  greenish  fluid,  nearly  of  the  appearance 
and   consistency  of  green-pea  soup,  and  of 
a  bland  odour.     This  fluid  has  been  tested 
by  Mr.  Taylor,   who  assisted  in   the  post- 
mortem examination.     The  external  vessels 
of  the  stomach  were  much  congested  ;   the 
peritoneal  coat  was  of  a  dark  livid   colour  ; 
especially    toward    the    cardiac    end.       The 
duodenum    contained    three  drachms  of    a 
greenish  brown   mucous  fluid,   almost  of  a 
gelatinous  consistence  ;  its  interior  was  in- 
tensely   inflamed,    (especially    towards    the 
pylorus)  and  of  a  cinnabar  red  colour.     Its 
mucous   glands    were  enlarged,    and    there 
were  several  ecchymosed  patches  beneath  its 
mucous  membrane;   towards  the  jejunum  its 
interior  was  paler.     The  intestines  were  un- 
usually empty.     The  jejunum  was  less  in- 
flamed.    There  were  patches  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  ileum,  the  mucous   membrane  of 
which    was   tinged   with   minute    points  of 
blood.     The  lining  of  the  transverse  arch  of 
the  colon  was  deeply   injected,  and  of  a  red- 
dish fawn  colour.     Its    mucous  glands  were 
considerably  enlarged.     The  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon   contained  some  brown  liquid 
of  faecal  odour :    (this  fluid  was   tested    for 
metallic  and  mineral  poisons,  but  nothing  of 
that  nature  was  discovered)  :   here  the  mu- 
cous   membrane    was   generally   pale,    with 
slight   injections  :  the  mucous  glands  were 
enlarged.       The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum    was    generally    pale,    with    slight 
patches  of  injection ;   the  glands  much  en- 
larged ;  externally,  its  peritoneal  coat  was  of 
deep  red  colour,  in  a  patch  of  an  oval  form 


about  two  inches  in  its  long  diameter.  Tliere 
was  a  great  deal  of  diff'used  inflammation 
about  the  abdominal  organs  generally ;  some 
points  of  lymph  were  effused  under  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  all  these  viscera. 
There  was  some  peritonitis,  chiefly  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  intestines  and  omentum  : 
— the  latter  was  of  a  cinnabar  red  colour, 
the  vessels  highly  injected  and  tortuous. 
The  peritoneum  lining  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles was  very  much  injected. 

By  the  Coroner. — The  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation had  evidently  spread  from  above 
downwards,  not  from  the  pelvis  upwards, 
which  is  usually  the  case  in  females  who  die 
of  peritonitis  consequent  upon  labour.  The 
mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged,  and  the 
folds  of  peritoneum  inclosed  some  small 
granules,  probably  miliary  tubercles,  which 
may  have  been  quiescent  until  the  mucous 
irritation  set  in.  The  liver  was  rather  soft, 
but  did  not  ajjjiear  diseased  ;  there  was  no 
appearance  of  any  kind  of  obstruction  having 
existed  in  the  gall  ducts ;  the  gall  bladder 
contained  no  gall  stones,  and  was  well  filled 
with  healthy  bile.  The  kidneys  appeared 
inflamed  ;  the  cortical  portions  were  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pelvis  and  ureters  were  also  inflamed. 
The  bladder  did  not  contain  any  urine,  and  was 
healthy.  The  uterus  was  but  little  inflamed, 
and  well  contracted  ;  the  j)eritoneal  covering 
of  its  fundus  was  injected.  I  consider  the 
uterus  had  kept  its  integrity  better  than 
most  of  the  other  organs.  The  right  ovary 
appeared  healthy,  the  left  was  reddened, 
turgid,  and  adherent  by  recent  bridles  of 
lymph  to  the  sygmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 
There  existed  suflicient  inflammation  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  contents  of  the 
abdomen  generally,  to  account  for  death. 

The  Coroner  told  Mr.  Lord  that  he 
should  call  upon  him  to  state  his  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, after  he  had  heard  the  deposition  of 
Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Alfred  S.  Taylor. — I  reside  at  Cam- 
bridge Place,  Regent's  Park  :  am  lecturer  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence  and  on  Chemistry 
at  Guy's  Hospital.  I  perfectly  agree  with 
Mr.  Lord  in  his  account  of  the  appearances 
discovered  in  the  body  of  the  deceased.  I 
assisted  in  the  post-mortem  examination.  I 
will  read  the  notes  which  I  took  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  fluids  contained  in  the 
stomach  of  deceased,  &c. 

The  Coroner. — Those  notes  were  taken  at 
the  time  you  made  the  examination .'  they 
are  not  from  memory  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  —  They  were  made  at  the 
time. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  notes  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

1st.  That  in  company  with  Mr.  Lord  I 
examined   the    oesophagus,    stomach,    and 
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large  and  small  intestines  of  the  deceased, 
(May  19th,)  and  found  the  appearances  de- 
scribed in  the  notes. 

2d.  That  I  examined  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  for  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate, 
the  salts  of  lead,  copper,  and  antimony,  by 
various  chemical  processes,  but  without  de- 
tecting any  traces  of  metallic  or  mineral 
poison. 

3d.  That  I  subsequently  examined  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  for  opium,  nux 
vomica,  oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids,  but 
none  of  these  substances  were  present. 

4th.  That  I  examined  the  contents  of  the 
large  and  small  intestines  separately,  but 
without  discovering  any  mineral  or  metallic 
poison. 

5th.  That  feeling  persuaded  that  some 
irritant  substance  must  have  been  taken  dur- 
ing life  to  produce  the  appearances  found 
in  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  I  collected 
some  of  the  green  substance  found  in  the 
latter  organ,  dried  it,  placed  it  in  mica,  and, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Johnson,  submitted  it  to  a 
good  microscope  with  a  magnifying  power 
of  1 70  diameters. 

6th.  The  result  of  this  examination  by 
several  instruments,  and  vrith  the  aid  of 
others  accustomed  to  microscopical  re- 
searches, was,  that  the  green  substance 
found  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased,  con- 
sisted of  the  powdered  leaves  or  tops  of 
savin — a  substance  frequently  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion.  The 
conclusion  was  confirmed  by  preparing 
powdered  savin  washed  in  water  and  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  same  microscope  :  the  bo- 
tanical characters  were  identical. 

There  was  no  colouring  matter  of  bile  in 
the  stomach. 

7th.  In  a  quantity  of  powder  extracted 
from  the  stomach,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Dr. 
Gull  detected,  when  dry,  the  peculiar  odour 
of  savin  ;  thus  confirming  the  previous  in- 
ference. 

8th.  The  exact  quantity  of  powder  con- 
tained in  the  stomach  could  not  be  de- 
termined, seeing  that  much  of  it  was  re- 
duced to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  mixed  up 
with  eight  ounces  of  liquid.  From  the  ex- 
amination of  5J-  of  liquid,  I  calculated  that 
this  quantity  would  contain  at  least  from 
three  to  four  grains ;  therefore  the  whole 
quantity  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  de- 
ceased may  have  been  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  grains. 

9th.  Savin  would  account  for  the  ap- 
pearances  met  with  in  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased. It  is  an  irritant  poison,  owing  to 
its  containing  an  acrid  volatile  oil.  It  sel- 
dom produces  abortion  w-ithout  placing  life 
in  danger  by  its  violent  irritant  action  on 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  has  caused 
death  at  least  in  four  cases  under  these  cir- 
cumhtances.      The  medicinal  dose  of  the 


powder  is  from   five   to  fifteen   or   twenty 
grains — in  large  doses  it  is  poisonous. 

10th.  I  subsequently  examined  the  liver 
of  the  deceased  ;  there  was  no  appearance  of 
disease  about  it, — perhaps  a  little  enlarged. 
The  gall  bladder  was  distended,  and  con- 
tained healthy  bile.  I  also  examined  one 
kidney  ;  its  substance  appeared  congested, 
but  the  organ  was  otherwise  healthy. 

nth.  I  examined  also  chemically  sixteen 
ounces  of  blood,  taken  from  the  deceased, 
(the  heart)  but  without  finding  in  it  any 
trace  of  poison  of  any  description. 

My  opinion  from  this  examination  is,  that 
considering  the  inflamed  state  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, stomach,  and  intestines,  with  marked 
peritonitis,  not  connected  with  the  uterus — 
the  presence  of  savin  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  otherwise  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  body — that  the  deceased  died  from 
the  effects  of  this  vegetable  irritant  poison. 

The  Coroner. — When  you  tested  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  for  arsenic,  &c.  &c., 
did  any  of  the  chemical  results  lead  you  to 
suspect,  even  for  a  moment,  that  any  of  those 
poisons  existed  in  the  stomach  .' 

Mr.  Taylor. — My  tests  did  not  give  me 
the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  that  any  of 
those  poisons  were  present.  So  far  as  I 
examined  the  body,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  deceased  died  from  the  effects  of 
poison, — that  poison  being  savin. 

By  the  Coroner. — The  ordinary  dose  of 
the  powdered  savin  is  from  five  to  twenty 
grains.  It  has  not  been  precisely  determined 
how  much  of  this  poison  is  required  to 
destroy  life,  as  in  those  cases  where  death 
has  resulted  from  its  administration  it  has 
been  given  secretly  for  the  purpose  of  caus- 
ing abortion.  There  was  no  bile  in  the 
fluid  found  in  the  stomach.  We  have  seve- 
ral tests  for  the  presence  of  bile  in  solutions, 
one  is  nitric  acid,  which  produces  slowly  a 
green  colour ;  this  was  used,  and  produi^cd 
no  change  in  the  clear  liquid.  When  the 
fluid  found  in  the  stomach  was  mixed  with 
distilled  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  the  green  matter  entirely  sub.sided  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  and  the  su])er- 
natant  liquid  remained  perfectly  colourless  ; 
this  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  any 
bile  been  present,  and  tlie  cause  of  the  co- 
lour. Savin  is  often  taken  by  ignorant  per- 
sons to  cause  abortion :  when  it  j)roduces 
abortion  it  generally  destroys  the  motiier, 
and  sometimes  kills  the  woman  without 
causing  the  expulsion  of  the  child.  There 
were  slight  traces  of  the  poison  in  the  jeju- 
num, adhering  to  the  valvulse  conniventes. 
The  morbid  appearances  discovered  in  the 
body  of  deceased  coincide  with  those  found 
in  others  who  have  died  from  the  effects  of 
savin.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  how 
the  patient  took  the  poison.  The  Coroner 
then   inquired  of  Mr.   Taylor  whether  this 
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poison  could  have  remained  in  the  stomach 
since  the  preceding  Saturday,  or  previously, 
without  producing  severe  symptoms.  Mr. 
Taylor  thought  it  impossible  that  an  irritant 
of  this  kind  could  remain  so  long  in  the  sto- 
mach without  exciting  pain  and  vomiting. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnson. — I  reside  in  Den- 
mark Road,  Camberwell.  I  am  lecturer  on 
Botany  at  Guy's  Hospital.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Taylor  with  regard  to  the  characters 
of  the  green  powder  procured  from  the 
fluid  in  the  stomach  of  deceased.  Upon 
examining  a  portion  of  the  powder  under 
the  microscope,  I  was  enabled  to  determine 
it  to  be  part  of  the  leaf  of  a  plant  of  the 
pine  genus.  It  might  at  first  sight  have 
been  a  portion  of  a  liliaceous  plant,  to  which 
class  the  onion,  &c.  belong.  But  an  exami- 
nation with  a  lens  of  higher  power,  which  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  the  glandular  apparatus 
of  the  leaf,  proved  it  to  be  one  of  the  ))ine 
kind.  There  are  only  some  spicy  tropical 
woods  and  leaves  which  have  also  these 
glands,  but  their  arrangement  is  different 
from  that  in  the  juniper  and  fir  tribe.  I 
judge  that  the  green  matter  was  savin, 
from  its  strict  identity  with  particles  of  the 
powder  of  savin  with  which  I  have  com- 
pared it.  Mr.  Johnson  handed  to  the  coro- 
ner a  delineation  of  two  particles  of  the  green 
matter  found  in  the  stomach,  magnified, 
compared  with  a  particle  of  powdered  savin. 
Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  1,  Coniferous  Wood,  showing  the  glan- 
dular structure  common  to  all  the  Coni- 
fene  ;  a,  the  glands. 

Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3,  Woody  fibre  from  particles  of  savin 
powder  separated  from  the  stomach  of  the 
deceased ;  aa,  the  glands. 

Fig.  4.  Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 


Fig.  2,  Woody  fibre  from  particles  of  savin 
powder  magnified  ;  aa,  the  glands. 


Fig.  4,  Magnified  extremity  of  the  leaf  of 
savin,  showing  the  cause  of  its  fibres. 

Fig.  5,  Similar  portion  of  leaf  extracted 
from  the  mucous  coutents  of  the  stomach 
of  the  deceased. 

Fig.  G,  Magnified  extremity  of  the  leaf  of 
the  yew  (Taxus  Baccata)  another  poi- 
sonous coniferous  plant.  Its  fibres  are 
straight,  and  it  terminates  in  a  lancet- 
shaped  extremity,  in  which  respect  it 
differs  from  the  leaf  of  savin. 

The  magnifying  power  here  employed  was 
about  200  diameters. 

T  dried  a  portion  of  the  powder,  and  could 
then  perceive  that  it  had  the  characteristic 
odour  of  savin.  The  odour  depends  upon 
the  volatile  oil  of  the  plant. 

Charles  Richardson. — I  did  not  mix  any 
medicine  for  the  deceased  ;  did  not  provide 
her  with  water  to  mix  any  medicine  with. 
I  am  not  aware  that  deceased  took  any  medi- 
cine not  prescribed  by  Mr.  Gower.  I  do 
not  know  that  she  sent  for  any  medicine 
while  at  my  house.*  Immediately  after  she 
came  into  my  house,  she  took  some  tea, 
which  she  vomited ;  did  not  see  any  thing 
with  the  tea  ;  did  not  see  deceased  put  any 
thing  into  the  tea.  That  was  on  the  Thurs- 
day. I  did  not  see  her  vomit  again  that 
evening.  I  understood  that  deceased  in- 
tended to  remain  three  months  at  my  house. 

*  The  Richardsons  appear  to  have  rented  their 
dwellinir  of  Mrs.  Allen. 
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My  wife  left  home  on  Friday  evening  ;  de- 
ceased and  I  were  left  in  the  house  together, 
but  in  different  rooms.  I  did  not  go  to  get 
any  medicine  for  her.  A  young  married 
■woman  was  delivered  in  my  house  about  a 
twelvemonth  ago ;  she  and  her  child  are 
still  well.  Never  heard  the  word  savin 
mentioned  in  my  house.  Did  not  under- 
stand that  deceased  was  taking  any  medicine 
when  she  came  to  my  house.  ISIy  wife  told 
me  that  deceased  could  not  keep  any  thing 
on  her  stomach  on  Friday. 

■Mrs.  Richardson. — I  was  at  Mrs.  Mat- 
thews's  about  20  minutes  with  the  deceased. 
I  did  not  see  the  colour  of  the  matter  she 
vomited  on  Thursday.  On  the  Wednesday 
night  the  deceased  had  been  to  tea  at  King's 
Cross,  and  did  not  return  until  eleven 
o'clock.  She  ate  a  mutton  cho])  at  one 
o'clock  on  Friday,  which  remained  on  her 
stomach.  I  do  not  remember  whether  she 
vomited  on  Friday.  Deceased  did  not  speak 
of  having  any  inedicine  for  jaundice.  I  do 
not  know  any  person  of  the  name  of  Ganes. 
I  was  at  home  only  for  a  short  time  on 
^londay  :  do  not  know  that  deceased  vomited 
then. 

Maria  ISIatthews. — The  deceased  was  my 
sister.  The  deceased  came  to  my  house  on 
the  2d  of  May.  S'.'.e  came  from  her  father's 
house  at  Rhode,  near  Frome  :  she  came  to 
town  to  be  confined.  She  remained  at  my 
house  five  days.  Deceased  expected  to  be 
confined  in  two  months  :  am  not  aware  of 
her  having  any  ))rcscription  witli  her  except 
one  for  the  jaundice,  (this  prescription  was 
afterwards  produced  ;  it  was  not  a  medical 
recipe,  and  merely  ordered  a  decoction  of 
saffron  in  wine.)  She  did  not  speak  of 
taking  any  medicine  for  her  pregnancy.  I 
have  her  box  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  any  thing 
has  been  removed  from  the  box.  I  found 
no  powder  or  medicine  there.  She  was 
much  the  same  in  health  when  she  left  my 
house  as  when  she  came. 

Some  further  evidence  was  adduced,  but 
nothing  that  threw  any  addititional  light 
upon  the  medical  facts  of  the  case.  The 
inquest  was  again  adjourned  until  the  25th 
June,  when  the  jury  returned  a  verdict, 
"  That  the  deceased,  Caroline  Hillman,  died 
from  the  ett'ects  of  a  certain  poison  called 
savin,  but  whetlier  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  life  or  procuring  abortion 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show, 
and  that  her  male  infant  died  a  natural 
death." 


ittcDical  iIntcIU5cnfc. 

PROVINCIAL    MEDICAI,  AND  SURGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

TiiK  thirteenth  anniversary  meeting  of  this 
Association  took  place  at  Sheffield  on  the 


30th  and  31st  ult.  The  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  number  of  physicians  and 
general  practitioners  from  tiie  metropolis 
and  all  parts  of  England.  We  shall  proba- 
bly give  an  analysis  of  the  proceedings  in 
our  next. 


We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Everitt,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  well  known  as 
the  author  of  some  able  criticisms  on  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  by  various  con- 
tributions in  chemistry  to  the  scientific  pe- 
riodicals. He  had  for  some  time  laboured 
under  insanity  complicated  with  paralysis, 
and  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  from  tlie  cflects 
of  a  severe  scald  received  on  the  26th  July. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

BACHELOR    OF    MEDICINE.       FIRST  EXAMI- 
NATION.    PASS  EXAMINATION. 1S45. 

Monday,  August  4.— Morning,  10  to  1. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Examiners,  Mr.  Kiernan  and  Professor 

SH.A.RPEY. 

1.  The  bones  of  the  face  and  the  ethmoid 
being  removed,  describe  that  portion  of  the 
basis  of  the  Cranium  included  between  the 
superciliary  ridges  of  the  frontal  bone  in 
front,  a  line  extending' between  the  mastoid 
processes,  and  in  front  of  the  condyles  of  the 
occipital  bone,  behind,  and  laterally  between 
lines  drawn  from  the  external  orbital  jiro- 
cesses  of  the  frontal  to  the  mastoid  iirocesses. 
First  mention  the  bones,  and  those  portions 
of  them  which  enter  into  the  formation  of 
the  part  to  be  described  ;  then  connnence 
the  description  at  the  superciliary  ridges, 
and  describe  the  surfaces,  sutures,  processes 
and  foramina,  in  the  order  in  which  tliey  are 
met  with,  mentioning  the  muscles  when  de- 
scribing the  jiarts  to  which  they  are  attached. 
What  is  the  mode  of  development  of  the 
frontal  and  occijntal  bones,  and  in  what 
condition  are  these  bones  at  birth  ? 

2.  Commencing  at  the  integuments,  g^ve 
an  account  of  the  parts  successively  exposed 
in  the  dissection  recpiired  to  display  the 
structures  entering  into  the  formation  of  the 
Inguinal  and  Femoral  canals  :  the  answer  to 
include  a  descri|)tion  of  the  appearances  scea 
on  tlie  inside  after  removing  tlie  ])eritoneum, 
with  an  account  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
of  any  varieties  in  the  origin  and  course  of 
the  obturator  artery  which  relate  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  question. 

3.  Describe  the  steps  of  the  dissection  re- 
(juired  to  disj)lay, — 1st,  the  course  of  the 
radial  artery,  from  its  origin  to  the  j)oint  at 
which  it  disappears  between  the  metacarpal 
bones  of  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and  of 
the  branches  given  off  in  this  part  of  its 
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course  ;  2d,  the  course  of  the  posterior  ti- 
bial artery,  from  its  origin  to  its  division 
into  the  plantar  arteries,  and  of  its  branches, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  seen  on  the  back  of  the 
leg.  The  parts  are  to  be  described  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  met  with,  and  all 
the  relations  of  the  vessels  are  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  diaphragm  and 
of  its  uses,  mentioning  the  muscles  which 
act  in  concert  with  it.  Describe  the  origin, 
course  and  distribution  of  its  vessels  and 
nerves. 

5.  Describe  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx, 
and  their  mode  of  connexion  with  each  other. 

Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  joints  formed 
by  the  radius  and  ulna  with  other  bones,  and 
■with  each  other  ;  the  answer  to  include  a 
description  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the 
several  bones,  and  of  the  cartilages,  synovial 
membranes  and  ligaments.  Describe  the 
movements  which  take  place  in  these  joints, 
mentioning  the  muscles  by  which  they  are 
effected,  and  the  classes  of  joints  to  which 
they  belong.  In  what  respects  do  the  move- 
ments which  take  place  in  these  joints  differ 
from  those  which  take  place  in  the  corre- 
sponding joints  of  the  leg  ? 

2.  Describe  the  parts  met  with  in  dis- 
secting a  portion  of  the  posterior  region  of 
the  trunk,  included  within  three  lines  corre- 
sponding to  the  borders  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  muscle  ;  the  dissection  to  be  carried 
down  to  the  vertebrae  and  quadratus  lum- 
borum. 

3.  Give  the  dissection  required  to  expose 
the  suljscapular  artery  and  its  branches,  de- 
sciibing  the  parts  met  with  in  the  dissection 
as  far  as  they  are  necessarily  brought  into 
Tiew. 

4.  Give  the  anatomy  of  the  pi  estate 
gland,  describing  its  form,  size,  situation, 
connexions  and  structure,  Avith  the  jjart  of 
the  urethra  which  passes  through  it. 

5.  Describe  the  position  and  structure  of 
the  heart  and  pericardium.  Give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  of  its  entrance 
into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  ;  and 
of  the  contractions,  impulse  and  sounds  of 
of  the  organ. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  structure,  phy- 
sical properties  and  chemical  composition 
of  cartilage  and  libro-cartilage,  distin- 
guishing their  several  varieties. 


Tuesday,  August  5.— Aftemoon,  3  to  G. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

Examiner,  Dr.  Pereira. 

1.  Enumerate  the  most  important  officinal 

diuretics,  and  explain  their  respective  pe- 


culiarities of  operation.  State  your  opinion, 
and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded,  of 
the  propriety  of  administering  diuretics  in 
renal  dropsy  with  albuminous  urine.  In  the 
use  of  saline  diuretics,  what  circumstance, 
appertaining  to  the  density  of  their  solu- 
tions, has  Liebig  suggested  the  practical 
importance  of  attending  to  ? 

2.  Describe  the  process  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  for  making  7;M/r/s  antimonii 
composiius ;  and  explain  the  chemical  changes 
attending  it.  State  what  are  the  ordinary 
constituents  of  this  substance,  and  how  the 
presence  of  sesquioxide  of  antimony  in  it  is 
to  be  detected. 

3.  Give  a  botanical  description  of  Vale- 
riana officinalis;  and  mention  the  active 
principle  of,  and  the  mode  of  extracting  it 
from,  the  root  of  this  plant. 

4.  How  can  the  presence  of  chloride  of 
potassium  in  chlorate  of  potash  be  detected  .' 
State  how  you  would  proceed  to  determine 
the  presence  of  subacetate  of  lead  in  the 
sugar  of  lead  of  the  shops  .> 

5.  Describe  the  effects,  uses,  mode  of  ex- 
hibition and  dose  of  Senega  root, 

6".  What  are  the  effects  of  an  overdose  of 
opium,  and  what  is  the  most  appropriate 
method  of  treatment  in  poisoning  by  this 
substance  ? 


BACHELOR  OF    MEDICINE.       FIRST    EXAMI- 
NATION.  1845. 

Tuesday,  August  5.— Morning-,  10  to  1. 

Chemistry. 
Examiner,  W.  T.  Brande,  Esq. 

1.  State  the  theory  of  latent  heat,  and 
illustrate  it  by  the  details  of  Black's  expe- 
riments on  the  freezing  of  water  and  thawing 
of  ice  ;  and  on  the  formation  and  condensa- 
tion of  steam.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the 
term  specific  heat,  and  describe  the  modes 
of  determining  the  "  capacities  of  bodies  for 
heat." 

2.  Describe  the  action  of  the  common 
electrical  machine,  and  the  theory  of  the 
reception  and  retention  of  the  charge  by  the 
respective  conductors. 

3.  Explain  the  formation  of  a  simple  and 
of  a  compound  Voltaic  circuit — the  theory 
of  their  action  ;  and  the  phjenomena  of  the 
electro-chemical  decomposition  of  water,  and 
of  solutions  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
of  copper. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  "  atomic 
weights,"  and  "equivalents"  of  bodies? 
How  are  atomic  weights  determined  ?  What 
are  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  adop- 
tion of  u-hole  numbers  as  representing  che- 
mical equivalents  ,•  and  what  are  the  equiva- 
lents upon  the  hydrogen  scale,  and  what  the 
respective  specific  gravities  (air=l)  of  the 
following  gases  and  vapours : — oxygen,  ni- 
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trogen,  chlorine,  iodine,  carbonic  oxide,  car- 
bonic acid,  sulphurous  acid,  cyanogen, 
ammonia  ? 

5.  What  is  ammonia  ?  What  relations 
does  it  bear  to  the  theory  of  ammonium 
and  of  amidogen  ?  What  are  the  accepted 
proofs  of  the  two  last-mentioned  compounds  ? 
"What  are  the  ultimate  elements  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  how  may  its  proximate 
constitution  be  represented  in  reference  to 
the  different  theories  ? 

6.  Represent  in  symbols  the  ultimate  and 
the  proximate  composition  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  and  of  the  precipitates  which 
it  occasions  in  solutions  of  the  oxides  of 
silver  and  lead,  and  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

7.  What  are  the  principal  elements  of 
organic  bodies  ?  How  may  they  be  quali- 
tatively and  quantitatively  determined  } 

8.  What  are  the  ultimate  constituents  of 
the  common  varieties  of  coal  ?  What  are 
the  principal  jjroducts  of  their  destructive 
distillation  as  carried  on  for  the  production 
of  coal-gas  ?  and  how  are  those  products 
separated  ? 

9.  What  is  protein  ?  What  are  the  prin- 
cipal organic  products  which  afford  it ;  and 
with  what  elementary  substance  is  it  usually 
associated  ? 

10.  Draw  a  comparison  between  the  che- 
mical physiology  of  vegetables  and  that  of 
animals. 

The  bottles  marked  A,  B,  and  C,  contain 
certain  saline  solutions — they  are  accompa- 
nied by  appropriate  testshy  w'hich  the  nature 
of  their  respective  bases  and  acids  may  be 
recognised — you  are  requested  to  name  these, 
and  to  write  their  respective  symbols  and 
equivalents. 

Afternoorij  3  to  6. 

Botany. 

Examiner,  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow. 

1.  Define,  and  name  examples  (where  the 
case  admits),  illustrating  the  following 
terms  : — Capitulum — Tetradynamus — Peti- 
olus  —  Lodicula  —  Stoma —  Atropus  —  Ser- 
ratus. 

2.  Mention  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
following  orders  :  —  Boragineae  —  Legumi- 
noso; — Aroidea3. 

3.  Give  the  more  important  characters  in 
the  following  genera  : — Valeriana — Samolus 
— Caucalis — Scirpus. 

N.B.  In  this  question  you  are  required  to 
describe  precisely  the  characters  of  the  several 
floral  whorls,  those  of  the  fruit  and  seed ; 
and  to  state  the  peculiarities  of  ^Estivation, 
Vernation,  and  Foliation. 


^rocccDings  of  ^octettes. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES,  PARIS. 
June  9,  1845. 

On   a   New   Apparatus  for  Making   Ice, 

Presented  by  M.  Villeneuve. 
A  COMMITTEE,  Consisting  of  MM.  Pouillet, 
Francoeur,  and  Babinet,  were  ordered  to 
make  a  report  on  M.  Villeneuve's  new 
freezing  apparatus.  It  was  alleged  by  the 
inventor  that  by  means  of  this  machine  seve- 
ral pounds  of  pure  and  hard  ice  might  be 
speedily  produced  at  all  seasons,  and  in  any 
locality.  The  articles  employed  are  cheap 
and  easily  procured  :  and  while  by  this  pro- 
cess ice  is  formed  from  water,  artificial 
mixtures,  such  as  cream  or  other  ices,  may 
be  simultaneously  procured. 

The  substances  employed  by  M.  Ville- 
neuve are  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriatic  acid, 
not  in  a  concentrated  state.  By  a  freezing 
mixture  of  this  description,  the  inventor 
could  produce  in  about  an  hour,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  two  francs,  from  six  to  eight  pounds 
of  ice.  There  is  no  novelty  in  the  principle 
of  producing  cold  by  a  mixture  of  the  acid 
and  salt ;  but  the  value  of  the  apparatus 
depends  on  its  infallibly  succeeding,  at  aU 
temperatures,  in  converting  water  into  ice. 
The  machine  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder, 
surrounded  by  another  hollow  cylinder, 
which  holds  the  water  to  be  frozen  during 
the  process.  Another  vessel,  closed  at  the 
bottom,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  freez- 
ing mixture,  and  is  kept  in  a  rapid  circular 
motion  by  means  of  a  winch.  If  this  vessel 
be  filled  with  water,  the  water  is  frozen  as 
well  as  that  wliich  is  contained  in  the  outer 
case;  and  two  cylinders  of  ice,  one  hollow 
and  the  other  solid,  arc  thus  procured,  the 
whole  quantity  weighing  about  eight  pounds. 
In  the  making  of  cream  ices,  the  mixture  is 
placed  in  the  inner  vessel. 

The  ajjparatus  was  put  in  action  several 
times  before  the  Committee  at  temperatures 
varying  from  GO"  to  68",  and  always  with 
success ;  the  ice  was  hard,  and  in  large 
quantity,  and  the  cost  of  jjroduction  was  at 
the  rate  of  aljout  threepence  or  fourpcnce  a 
pound.  The  price  is  lower  when  each 
charge  of  the  freezing  mixture  is  allowed  to 
have  its  full  effect.  Each  operation,  as  it 
was  just  now  stated,  yields  from  sue  to  eight 
pounds,  and  requires  about  an  hour  for  its 
completion.  Tl>e  acid  and  salt  are  to  be 
had  at  a  low  rate,  i.  e.  about  20  francs  the 
100  kilogrammes  (about  10  francs  for  the 
100  lbs.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  thera- 
peutic and  hygienic  uses  of  ice  :  in  a  scien- 
tific view,  its  production  at  any  time  and 
in  any  jilacc  will  be  attended  with  considera- 
ble benefit.     The  utility  of  such  an  apparatus 
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in  localities  where  ice  cannot  be  otherwise 
procured,  must  also  be  apparent.  It  sup- 
plies all  that  is  wanted  in  this  respect :  the 
chemical  compounds  employed  are  not  such 
as  to  reader  their  sale  and  distribution 
among  inexperienced  persons  dangerous  (?). 
M.  V.  has  brought  forward  his  apparatus  ra- 
ther for  economical  or  domestic  use  than  for 
any  scientific  purpose.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Academy  should  bestow  on 
it  its  approval,  not  merely  for  the  freezing 
of  water,  but  for  the  preparation  of  ices. 
The  Committee  adopted  the  Report.  — 
Compies  Rendus,  Juin  9,  1845. 

[Remarks. — An  apparatus  of  this  de- 
scription which  we  have  seen  in  operation 
has  been  for  some  time  patented  in  London, 
and  has  excited  some  curiosity  from  the 
announcement  that  ice  might  be  produced 
in  a  few  minutes  at  a  very  small  expense. 
As  the  Committee  report,  there  is  nothing 
new  in  M.  Villeneuve's  refrigerating  ma- 
terials. This  cooling  power  possessed  by 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  hydrochloric 
acid  (owing  to  the  rapid  liquefaction  of  the 
large  quantity  of  combined  water  which  it 
contains)  has  been  long  known,  and  applied 
to  various  experimental  purposes.  We 
doubt  whether  ice  can  be  so  cheaply 
made  by  this  process  as  the  inventor  repre- 
sents ;  and  we  must  dissent  from  the  opinion 
that  hydrochloric  acid  can  be  sold  and  dis- 
tributed among  inexperienced  persons  with- 
out danger.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  this 
would  be  a  powerful  objection  to  its  ordinary 
use.  The  English  patentee,  therefore,  has 
abandoned  these  materials,  and  employs 
a  mixture  of  rough  ice  and  bay  salt,  closely 
packed  between  the  two  cylinders,  but  still  so 
loosely  as  to  allow  the  inner  vessel  to  acquire 
a  rapid  rotatory  motion.  This,  of  course,  is 
constantly  bringing  a  fresh  surface  of  the 
liquid  to  be  frozen,  in  contact  with  the  freezing 
mixture,  which  produces  a  cold  nearly  equal 
to  zero.  In  this  way,  a  hollow  cylinder  of 
ice  of  considerable  size  was  produced  in 
about  ten  minutes.  The  quantity  of  ice 
thus  procured  is  somewhat  less  than  that 
consumed  in  the  process,  but  still  sufficient 
for  another  charge.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
invention  consists,  therefore,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  well-constructed  refrigerator, 
which  reproduces  a  quantity  of  the  material 
actually  employed.  Of  its  alleged  cheapness 
we  are  unable  to  speak, — Ed.  Gaz.] 
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ON  THE  COXSTITUTION  OF  OZONE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  your  journal  I 
see  a  quotation  from  the  Atheneeum,  in  which 


Ozone  is  considered  as  in  all  probability  a 
tritOdCide  of  hydrogen.  A  short  time  since 
I  was  in  company  with  Professor  Schcinbein, 
when  I  questioned  him  particularly  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this  statement.  He  informed 
me  that,  in  his  opinion,  Ozone  was  probably 
a  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  and  isomeric  with 
Theuard's  oxygenated  water. 

Another  error  occurs  in  the  Athenaeum, 
in  the  description  of  Professor  Graham's 
paper  on  the  Diffusion  and  Effusion  of  Gases. 
His  well-known  law  is,  that  the  diffusive 
power  is  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the 
densities  of  the  gases,  not  directly  as  the 
square,  as  stated  in  the  journal  referred  to. 

Fearing  you  might  overlook  this  in  your 
report,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing 
it  out. — Truly  yours, 

J.  W.  Griffith,  M.D. 
July  31,  1845. 
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AURAL  SURGERY. 

UPON  POLYPUS  OF  THE  EAR. 
BY  M.  BONNAFONT. 

As  the  subject  of  aural  pathology  is  only 
beginning  to  attract  that  attention  which  its 
importance  deserves,  we  present  our  readers 
with  the  following  abstract  of  an  interesting 
memoir  upon  polypus  of  the  ear,  communi- 
cated a  short  time  since  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Paris,  by  M.  Bonnafont. 

The  author  discusses,  1st.  The  seat  and 
character  of  these  morbid  products.  2dly. 
The  symptoms  which  accompany  them,  and 
the  bad  effects  to  which  they  may  give  rise. 
3dly.  The  treatment  which  they  require. 

1st.  Their  characters  vary ;  they  may  be 
hard,  resisting,  and  irregular,  or  smooth, 
yielding,  and  elastic ;  painful  or  insensible. 
In  considering  this  latter  symptom,  how- 
ever, it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  sensibility  of  the  polypus  itself  and  that 
occasioned  by  its  pressure  upon  the  surround- 
ing parts. 

Polypi  may  have  their  origin  in  any  part  of 
the  auditory  tube,  or  upon  the  membrana  tym- 
pani ;  and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  generedly 
entertained,  M.  Bonnafont  believes  that  they 
are  met  with  more  frequently  upon,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  membrana 
tympani  than  elsewhere.  They  assume  a 
variety  of  shapes  ;  they  may  be  rounded  or 
oval,  flattened  or  elongated,  and  attached 
by  a  pedicle  which  may  be  long  or  short ; 
but  after  the  attainment  of  a  certain  size, 
their  form  becomes  similar  in  all  cases, 
ouing  to  the  pressure  of  the  parietes  of  the 
tube,  which  compels  the  excrescence  to  ex- 
tend either  outwards  or  inwards  upon  the 
membrana  tympani. 

When   the  polypus    springs   from  some 
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point  in  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  meatus, 
and  its  direction  is  outwards,  the  symp- 
toms are  simply  those  arising  from  more 
or  less  obstruction  of  the  canal ;  such  as 
a  sense  of  fulness  in  that  part  of  the 
ear,  and  some  des^ree  of  deafness  ;  a  con- 
stantly purulent  discharge,  the  nature  and 
abundance  of  which  will  vary  according  to 
the  state  of  the  tube  ;  pain  is  rarely  felt  ex- 
cept when  the  polypus  is  large,  and  then  it 
is  much  increased  by  mastication. 

If  the  polypus  increase  in  the  opposite 
direction,  so  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  membrana  tympani  the  patient  be- 
gins to  experience  a  vague  pain,  especially 
in  the  throat,  about  the  orifice  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.  The  excrescence  con- 
tinuing to  extend  inwards,  very  acute  pain  is 
commonly  felt  in  the  interior  of  the  ear, 
and  it  is  augmented  by  yawning,  coughing, 
mastication,  and  especially  by  deglutition. 
Although  it  is  not  usual  for  the  patient  to 
complain  much  of  pain  in  the  head, — vertigo, 
a  sense  of  dazzling,  and  sometimes  vomit- 
ing, are  not  uncommon  symptoms.  During 
the  period  of  acute  suffering,  the  gait  is 
staggering,  like  that  of  a  person  in  an  early 
stage  of  intoxication.  All  these  symptoms 
suddenly  disappear  on  a  discharge  of  blood 
taking  place  from  the  polypus.  It  might  be 
supposed,  that  as  the  cause  is  permanent,  so 
the  effects  would  be  constant ;  but,  whether 
from  the  gradual  yielding  of  the  parts  upon 
which  pressure  is  made,  or  the  influence  of 
habit,  this  is  not  always  the  case  ;  and  some 
degree  of  deafness  may  be  the'  only  symp- 
tom of  the  existence  of  a  polypus.  Its 
pressure  may  occasion  adhesion  between 
the  membrana  tympani  and  the  inner  wall  of 
that  cavity,  anchylosis  of  the  malleus  and 
incus,  &c.  At  other  times,  instead  of 
yielding  to  the  pressure  which  the  polypus 
exerts  upon  it,  the  membrane  bursts,  and 
allows  the  entrance  into  the  tympanum  of  a 
portion  of  the  excrescence,  which  there  in- 
creases in  size  so  far  as  the  capacity  of  the 
chambers  will  admit. 

The  existence  of  a  polypus  may  be  de- 
tected by  a  careful  examination  of  the  audi- 
tory tube.  If  it  originate  upon  or  near  the 
membrana  tympani,  pressure  upon  it  will 
occasion  acute  pain,  sometimes  vertigo,  and 
lachrymation  of  the  corresponding  eye.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  proportion  to  its  distance 
from  the  tympanum,  pressure  will  occasion 
but  slight  local  pain. 

Polypi  arising  from  the  membrana  tym- 
pani have  generally  a  larger  base  than  others ; 
they  are  also  usually  flattened,  of  a  mush- 
room shape,  and  granulated  upon  the  surface. 
This  latter  character,  when  they  have  not  at- 
tained a  large  size,  may  render  them 
difficult  of  detection,  as  they  present  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  membrane  in  an 
ulcerated  condition.     The  ability,  however, 


to  impart  a  slight  rotatory  motion  by  means 
of  a  tine  probe,  will  serve  to  decide  their 
nature.  The  prognosis  will  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  change  in  the  tissues  on 
which  the  polypi  grow  ;  upon  their  point  of 
insertion ;  their  peculiar  organization  ;  the 
size  of  the  pedicle  ;  and  the  amount  of  dis- 
order which  they  may  have  occasioned  in  the 
auditory  apparatus. 

1st.  The  polypus  being  a  morbid  product, 
developed  in  a  tissue  itself  altered,  it 
will  be  understood  that  the  prognosis  will 
vary  with  the  cause  of  this  alteration  and 
the  constitution  of  the  individual. 

3d.  The  case  has  a  more  unfavourable 
aspect  when  the  polypus  arises  upon  or  near 
the  membrane  of  ihe  tympanum. 

3d.  Considered  separately,  soft  and  spongy 
polypi  are  less  serious  than  those  of  a 
firmer  tissue ;  the  first  easily  yielding  to 
any  resistance,  whilst  those  of  the  second 
class,  by  their  pressure,  may  occasion  severe 
suffering.  But  viewed  with  reference  to 
their  cause,  spongy  and  bleeding  polypi 
have  a  more  grave  character,  indicating,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Sturd,  a 
cachectic  state  of  the  constitution. 

4th.  The  larger  the  base  of  a  polypus,  the 
more  difficult  is  its  removal,  and  the  more 
])robable  its  return.  If  a  polypus  with  a  large 
base  originate  upon  the  membrana  tym- 
pani, it  almost  always  occasions  the  de- 
struction of  the  membrane,  and  sometimes 
the  loss  of  the  chain  of  bones. 

5th.  Still  more  serious  results  may  be 
produced  by  the  excrescences.  If  so  large 
as  to  compress  the  walls  of  the  tube, 
they  may  give  rise  to  ulceration  of  the  mu- 
cous and  subjacent  tissues,  exposure  and 
caries  of  the  bone.  If  the  discharge  of  the 
secretion  be  prevented,  it  will  accumidate  in 
the  tympanum,  and  seek  an  exit  by  the 
Eustachian  tube  or  the  mastoid  cells  ;  thus 
])roducing  inflammation  and  suppuration  in 
tlie  latter  situation.  The  inflammation  may 
extend  to  the  parts  in  the  neghbourhood  of 
the  ear;  the  parotid  may  be  implicated,  and 
by  compressing  the  nerves  which  traverse  it, 
occasion  excruciating  pain  in  the  side  of  the 
face,  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  tkc.  Con- 
joined with  these  painful  symptoms,  there 
may  be  vomiting  so  obstinate  that  even  the 
simplest  food  is  rejected. 

In  addition  to  these  sufferings  and  dan- 
gers, the  pent-up  secretions  may  jienctrate 
into  the  internal  car,  and  inflammation  may 
be  propagated  from  this  jiart  to  the  brain  or 
its  membranes.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  disease  may  prove  quickly  fatal,  if  relief  be 
not  aff'orded  by  the  extirpation  of  tiie  poly- 
pus, or  by  dilatation  and  cathcterism  of  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

IVeahncnf. — As  soon  as  the  existence  of 
the  ])olypus  has  been  ascertained,  some 
operative   procedure   should   be  determined 
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upon.  The  surgeon  may  choose  removal  by 
avulsion,  the  ligature,  cauterisation,  or  the 
knife. 

"When  the  polypus  has  a  narrow  pedicle, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  walls  of  the  tube,  no 
matter  at  what  depth,  avulsion  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  ;  but  to  avoid  the  in- 
conveniences attending  powerful  traction, 
■when  the  pedicle  is  resisting,  it  is  advisable 
to  combine  traction  and  torsion.  This 
method  is  less  painful,  and  less  likely  to  oc- 
casion haemorrhage,  than  avulsion.  If  the 
polypus  arise  from  the  membrana  tympani, 
this  procedure  will  be  obviously  inapplicable 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  After  the  removal 
of  the  polypus,  the  bleeding  maybe  allowed 
to  continue  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and 
after  syringing  out  the  canal,  the  remains  of 
the  pedicle  should  be  touched  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver  ; — this  cauterisation  may  be 
repeated  in  a  few  days,  if  the  first  has  not 
proved  effectual. 

The  ligature  is  useful  in  the  same  class  of 
cases  as  the  preceding  mode  of  treatment, 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable 
to  polypi  arising  from  the  membrana  tym- 
pani. It  is  requisite,  however,  for  its  suc- 
cessful employment,  that  the  polypus  be 
small,  or  the  canula  containing  the  ligature 
cannot  be  introduced.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  instruments  recommended  by  M.  Bonna- 
font  consists  in  their  being  exceedingly 
delicate. 

Cauterisation  is  almost  useless  in  bringing 
about  the  removal  of  large  polypi,  but  it  is 
Tery  serviceable  in  destroying  that  portion  of 
the  pedicle  which  the  other  methods  have 
failed  to  remove,  and  also  in  opposing  the 
reproduction.  The  most  useful  caustic  is 
the  nitrate  of  silver. 

M.  Bonnafont  resorts  exclusively  to  ex- 
cision, or  the  ligature,  for  all  polypi  spring- 
ing from  the  membrana  tympani,  and,  where- 
ever  it  is  possible,  he  prefers  the  former. — 
Bulletin  dc  I'Academie,  1845. 

PATHOLOGY. 

PATAL  CASE  OF  EPISTAXIS,  VICARIOUS 
OF  MENSTRUATION. 

The  following  fatal  case  of  epistaxis  is  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Frickcr ;  it  occurred  in  a  ser- 
vant girl,  aged  19,  of  slight  make,  fair  com- 
plexicn,  light  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  Towards 
the  j-.eriod  of  puberty  this  girl  suffered  from 
great  weakness,  with  palpitation,  shortness 
of  breath,  and  faintness  after  the  slightest 
exertion,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
service.  In  place  of  the  catamenial  dis- 
charge, which  never  appeared,  slie  became 
attacked  with  most  profuse  epistaxis,  which 
was  with  difficulty  arrested.  On  the  subsi- 
dence of  this  attack  she  felt  considerably 
better,  the  faintness,  palpitations,  and  other 
unpleasant  symptoms  disappeared,  and  she 


returned  to  service ;  but  shortly  afterwards 
all  the  above  symjjtoms  returned,  and  were 
succeeded  by  another  attack  of  epistaxis  as 
profuse  as  the  first.  All  the  signs  of  ane- 
mia now  manifested  themselves,  and  she  re- 
quired constant  stimulants  to  keep  up  her 
strength.  The  epistaxis  returned  four  suc- 
cessive times,  after  intervals  of  about  six 
weeks  between  each  attack.  The  si^ns  of 
drojjsy  now  made  their  appearance,  suc- 
ceeded by  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body, 
loss  of  voice,  and  difficulty  of  deglutition  ; 
this  state  of  utter  exhaustion  was  speedily 
followed  by  deaith.— Schmidt's  Jahrbucher, 
Heft  1,  1845. 

DEEP  VIOLET  COLOUR  OF  THE  URINE  FOL- 
LOWING  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  LIME- 
WATER. 

Dr.  Velseu  relates  the  case  of  an  old  man 
affected  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  who  made  use  of  lime-water  mixed 
with  milk,  upon  which  his  urine  became 
turbid,  highly  foetid,  and  of  a  deep  violet 
colour,  staining  the  utensil  into  which  it  was 
passed.  Upon  suspending  the  use  of  the 
lime-water  for  a  single  day,  the  urine  lost 
its  peculiar  violet  tint.  The  chemical  ana- 
lysis of  the  urine  was  not  undertaken. — 
Heller's  Archiv.  Heft.  1,  1844. 

MICROSCOPICAL   PATHOLOGY. 

CONTENTS  OF  A    STRUMOUS  CYST. 

Upon  opening  the  cyst  there  escaped  from 
it  a  thin  fluid  of  a  reddish  colour,  resembling 
water  in  which  raw  meat  has  been  washed. 
After  standing  for  a  few  hours,  a  sediment 
formed  in  this  fluid,  which  itself  was  thereby 
left  of  a  clear  deep  yellow  colour.  Upon 
examining  this  sediment  beneath  the  mi- 
croscope, there  were  observed  (a)  numerous 
blood  [?]  corpuscles,  which  had  a  granulated 
appearance,  and  which  dissolved,  though  not 
very  readily,  in  water,  each  leaving  behind 
from  three  to  four  separate,  tolerably  well 
developed  nuclei ;  (i)  several  dark  globules 
of  larger  size  from  -^  to  y^  of  a  line  in 
diameter,  which  were  seemingly  made  up  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  granules  agglutinated 
together ;  (c)  also  a  few  beautifully-formed 
crystals  of  cholesterine.  Upon  analysis, 
1000  parts  of  these  contents  gave  of 
Water  .  .  .  920-9G 
Solid  matter     .       79-24 

1000-00 
The  solid  matters  were  composed  of 
Albumen,  with  blood  .  .  61-23 
Extractive  matter  .  .  ,  8.71 
Fat  (chiefly  cholesterine)  .  1-80 
Salts 7-50 
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MIDWIFERY. 

ABORTION  CONSEaUEXT    ON  THE  USE  OF 
MERCURY. 

Dk.  Salomon  relates  two  cases  in  which 
premature  delivery  resulted  apparently  from 
the  employment  of  mercury.  The  first  was 
that  of  a  healthy  married  woman,  who,  dur- 
ing her  first  pregnancy,  had  been  treated 
with  the  internal  and  external  use  of  mer- 
cury, on  account  of  some  syphilitic  aiTec- 
tion,  and  who  was  in  the  sixth  month  deli- 
vered of  an  emaciated  child.  The  placenta 
was  very  smaU  and  shrivelled,  weighmg 
about  two  ounces ;  the  cord  was  very  nar- 
row, but  of  considerable  length.  On  ac- 
count of  profuse  hemorrhage,  the  attend- 
ance of  Dr.  Salomon  was  required.  Tlie 
woman  remained  weak  and  poorly  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  but  she  entirely  recovered, 
and  about  three'years  subsequently,  was  de- 
livered of  a  fine  he;ilthy  child. 

In  the  second  case,  a  healthy  farmer's  wife, 
mother  of  four  children,  and  who  was  again 
pregnant,  had  brought  on  a  profuse  saliva- 
tion by  rubbing  in  for  a  considerable  time 
the  Ung.  Hyd.  Nitr.  Oxyd.  as  a  cure  for  the 
itch,  which  she  had  contracted.  About  the 
end  of  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  she  was 
delivered  of  a  foetus  in  a  state  of  incipient 
putrefaction.  Very  profuse  haemorrhage  at- 
tended the  confinement,  and  the  woman  was 
greatly  exhausted.  The  salivation  defied  all 
treatment,  and  it  was  more  than  ten  weeks 
before  it  disappeared.— Ca<rj>er'*  IVoclien- 
schrift,  21  Juni,  1845, 

DIAGNOSIS. 
abnormal  murmur  in  cases  of 
phthisis. 
"  I  MUST  here  find  a  place  for  noting  a  cer- 
tain auscultatory  phenomenon,  which,  though 
it  may  not  have  struck  the  general  observa- 
tion,  is  frequent  and  familiar  to   my  own, 
and  has  gained  an   importance  in  my  eyes 
from  the  pathological  conditions  witii  which 
I  have  found  it  associated.      To  the  ear  it 
claims  kindred   with  endocardial  murmurs. 
But  although  the  heart  may  be  instrumental  in 
producing  it,  it  is  not  at  all  perceived  within 
the  praecordial  region,  but  in  a  certain  defi- 
nite and  circumscribed  space  beyond  it. 

Fancy  a  line  drawn  from  the  left  side  of 
the  sternum  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
second  costal  cartilage,  and  continued  an 
inch  along  the  second  rib  ;  and  another  line 
drawn  from  the  sternum  along  the  lower 
edge  of  the  third  costal  cartilage,  and  conti- 
nued an  inch  along  the  third  rib.  Between 
these  two  lines  a  space  is  included,  in  the 
whole  or  in  part  of  which  a  murmur  is  often 
audible  coincident  with  the  systole  of  the 
heart,  when  no  such  murmur  can  be  jier- 
ceived  either  in  the  pra;cordial  region,  or  in 
the  course  of  the  aorta,  or  in  the  carotids, 


or  in  any  part  of  the  arterial  system,  but 
here,  and  here  only.  It  is  a  gentle  bellows- 
murmur,  quite  obvious  to  the  ear,  and  un- 
mistakable in  its  character.  Of  such  a  mur- 
mur, often  audible  in  this  situation  exclu- 
sively, I  am  certain  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
certain  too  of  its  very  remarkable  accompa- 
niments. I  have  witnessed  it  either  in  those 
who  were  undeniably  consumptive,  orin 
those  who  were  too  justly  suspected  of  being 
so.  I  cannot  say  in  what  proportion  of  the 
phthisical  it  occurs,  but  I  am  continually 
meeting  it." — T)r.  Latham's  Clinical  Me- 
dicine. 

[Remarks. — Dr.  Latham  has  gamed  no 
explanation  of  this  sound  by  dissection  ;  he 
has  only  a  clinical  experience  of  the  matter. 
But  where,  from  his  direct  examination  of 
the  lungs,  he  cannot  get  beyond  a  suspicion 
of  tubercular  disease,  the  murmur  in  the 
space  indicated,  always  contributes  to  con- 
firm it.  Dr.  Latham  does  not  mention 
whether  this  sound  continues  while  the  pa- 
tient's  breathing  is  suspended  ;  and  from  the 
account  given  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  be 
cardiac  or  pulmonary. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

ROYAL  OBSERVATORY,  GREENWICH. 

METEOROLOGICAL   SUMMARY 
For  the  week  ending  Saturday,  July  26. 

M:iT.        Min.      I  Mp.in. 

Height  of  Barometer"  . . 

„       „  Tliennometer 
Self-registcriiiu,-  do 

„    in  the  Thames  water 

I  From  12  observations  cUily. 

Rain,  in  inches,  0-52:  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Mi'teorolo,,;cal.-'r:\\c  mean  temperature  of  the 
,Teek  was  nearly  9"  above  that  of  the  dnnate  of 
London  for  the  year,  but  2  6"  below  the  mean 
summer  temperatiire.  The  extreme  range  in 
thermometer  was  62-5o. ^ 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  July  26. 


29-82 
72-3 
106'5'' 
64-8 


Min. 

Monn 

29-79 

29-8 

52-7 

60- > 

44- 

63-5 

!>  Sun. 

lilRTHS. 

^Males. . . .   6.')3  I 
Feinalts  .   .'579  I 

1232  I 


Dkaths. 

1  Males....   434 
Females .   439 

873 


Aver,  of  5  J/r*. 
Males....  491 
Females  .   472 

963 


BeATIIS  in  DIFFF.nENT  DiSTlUCTS. 

(34  in  number  ;-RegMrars'  Districts,  129 
Population,  in  1841,  1,915,104.) 

WEST-Konsinfftoii;  Chelsea;  St.  Ge()rs;e, 
Hanover S.pinre;  Westminster;  St-^l«'7'n 
in  the  Fields;  St.  James  ..  (Pop.  301..i2r.) 

NouTH-St.  Marylcl.one;  St  l'""'''";' ; 
Islinfjton  ;  Hackney -  d'op-  .«;0,30, ) 

CF.NTKA!.-St.  (JilesnndSt.Geoixe;  Strand; 
Holborn;  Clerkenwell;  ht.  Luke;  Kast 
Lon.lon;     West   London  ;    the    Ci  >•  ot 

London    ."o^^  "''• -Wn  >? 

KAST-Shoreditch;  Methnal  Green j  \\\\\tc- 

chnpel ;  St.  George  in  the  Fast ;  Stepney  ; 

Pfii/lar  (1  op-  39.1,24  / ) 

SouTH-sV.  Saviour ;  St.  (Mave  ;  Ik-rniond- 

sey ;  St.  George,  Snuthwark  ;  Newmirfnn; 

Lambeth ;   Wandsworth    and    Clapl.nm  ; 

Camberwell;    Hotl.erhithe  ;^,  (^.m.v.m..  ^ 

Total 87S 


122 

162 


185 


193 


LOI^DON  MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


Sccturcs. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES, 
Delivered  at  Univeisity  College  Hospital, 

By  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  F.R.S.  &c. 

[Taken  in  Sliori-Haiid  by  our  own  Reporter,  and 
revised  by  the  Professor  himself.] 

Lecture  II. — May  15th,  1845. 

Alhuminuria,  even  with  slruciural  disease, 
not  ahoai/s  fatal;  case  cured  for  five 
years ,  with  relapse  and  subsequent  re- 
lief.— Albuminuria  during  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  ;  recovery. — Albuminuria,  with 
hysterical  symptoms  in  a  man  i  recovery. 
— Albu7ninuria,  icith  sujjjjosed  renal 
calculus. — Albuminuria,  with  dropsy  ; 
recovery. — Albuminuria,  with  morbus 
cordis. — Albuminuria,  with  diseased  ute- 
rus.—  Albuminuria,  after  scarlatina? 
connection  of  the  two  diseases  ;  recovery. 

Ik  my  last  clinical  lecture  I  had  to  notice 
no  less  than  five  cases  of  albuminuria  in 
which  the  event  was  fatal.  This  might  lead 
you  to  imagine,  what  is  a  very  prevalent 
supposition,  that  albuminuria  is  a  very  mor- 
tal disease.  Ko  doubt,  it  is  a  most  serious 
affection  ; — serious  not  only  as  occurring  as 
a  separate  disease,  but  also  as  becoming  su- 
peradded to  other  structural  diseases.  This 
we  found  to  be  particularly  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  female  Acors,  whose  history 
and  general  symptoms  showed  an  aggravated 
form  of  heart  disease,  to  which  probably  the 
disease  of  the  kidneys  became  superadded. 

There  are,  however,  a  great  number  of 
cases  in  which  albuminuria  is  not  necesarily 
fatal — on  the  contrary,  it  often  does  occur, 
either  as  a  distinct  disease,  or  as  a  concomi- 
tant of  other  affections,  without  leading  to  a 
fatal  termination.  Some  of  the  cases  to 
which  I  have  to  allude  to-day  illustrate 
this  point. 

If  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and 
compare  this  with  what  occurs  with  regard  to 
other  diseases,  we  shall  find  that  albuminuria 
shares  a  character  in  common  with  other  \ 
very  serious  affections.     It  is  a  great  mis-  i 
take — a  mistake  very  prevalent — to  suppose 
that  the  diseases   vv'hich   are  commonly  de-  1 
scribed  as  fatal  are  universally  so.     It  is 
the  rule,  for  instance,  for  phthisis  to  prove 
fatal,  but  there  are  a  vast  number  of  excep- 
tions to  that  rule.     The  great  reason  why  j 
phthisis   proves   fatal    is,    that    the  lesions 
which  characterize  it  occur  in  so  extensive  a 
form,  and  as   I  have  several   times  laid  it 
down  both  in  published  writings  and  before 
70U,  that  disease,  and  many  other  structural 
>'ffections,  prove  fatal   rather   by  their  de- 


gree  than  by  their  kind.  It  is  exactly  th 
same  thing  with  albuminuria.  There  ar® 
degrees  and  forms  of  albuminuria  which  ar^ 
far  from  being  fatal,  whicii  are  not  inconsis 
tent  with  a  considerable  amount  of  health,  ^ 
considerable  duration  of  life ;  and  when  ■*■ 
say  albuminuria,  I  mean,  not  a  temporary 
condition  produced  by  congestion,  but  al" 
buminuria  connected  with  some  amount  o^ 
structural  disease.  So  also  you  have  heard 
me  again  and  again  say  with  regard  to  heart 
disease,  that  a  slight  degree  of  it  is  not  in- 
compatible with  pretty  good  health  and  a 
long  life ;  and  that  even  where  it  tends  to 
increase,  it  may  attain  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, without  proving  fatal,  its  great  amount 
being  due  mainly  to  the  slowness  of  its  pro- 
gress. Provided  these  diseases  gain  ground 
only  slowly,  they  may  attain  a  wonderful 
extent  without  destroying  life.  It  is  the 
sudden  attacks,  and  those  in  which  the  pro- 
gress is  very  rapid,  that  prove  so  specially 
detrimental  to  the  functions. 

A  ])!  opos  to  the  subject  of  phthisis,  in 
illustration  of  this  point  : — A  gentleman 
came  to  me  this  morning,  who  two  years 
ago  vi-as  to  all  ajjpearance  in  the  last  stage ; 
I  did  not  think  that  he  could  live  a  month. 
There  were  signs  of  a  considerable  cavity  in 
one  lung,  and  of  disease  in  the  other.  He 
had  formerly  bad  hEemoptysis,  and  latterly 
purulent  expectoration,  emaciation  progres- 
sively advancing,  and  a  cough  of  some 
twelve  months'  duration  at  that  time.  He 
had  been  under  my  eye  during  that  period, 
and  before  he  became  worse  there  had  been 
some  considerable  improvement :  when  two 
years  ago,  there  was  a  sudden  return  of  all 
bad  symptoms,  originating  in  inflammation 
excited  by  cold,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was 
apparently  brought  into  the  last  stage.  He 
was  anxious  to  go  out  of  town ;  I  could 
scarcely  have  urged  such  a  measure,  so  little 
hope  had  I  of  his  amendment,  but  I  con- 
sented to  it,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  Un- 
dercliff  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  had  not 
been  there  more  than  two  or  three  weeks 
before  he  rapidly  improved,  and  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  he  progressively  recovered, 
never  losing,  however,  the  physical  signs 
of  disease  in  the  chest.  He  is  now  in  tolera- 
ble health,  his  breathing  is  very  good,  and 
he  can  walk  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles 
without  difficulty.  On  examining  the  chest, 
I  found  a  vast  diminution  of  the  physical 
signs  of  disease.  The  dulness  on  percussion 
which  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
right  lung  is  much  diminished,  but  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  cavity,  and  some  rem- 
nant of  dulness  on  the  other  side.  Such  a 
case  does  occur  every  now  and  then,  but 
one  must  look  upon  it  as  an  exception  to 
the  rule. 

I  have  likewise  seen  several   strange  cases 
which  tell  the  same  tale   with  regard  to  al- 
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uminuria ;    and  the  first  to  which  I  will 
^raw  your  attention  will   somewhat  exem- 
plify   this.       It    is    that    of  a    man   named 
William   Fuller,   vet.  bG,  which  occurred  in 
the  winter ;  he  was  admitted  Nov.  Gth  ;  but 
as  it  is  an  illustration,    I   take  the  liberty  of 
going  back.     Time  will  not  allow  me  to  read 
the  case,  but   1   will  mention   some  of  the 
particulars.     He    was    under    my  care   five 
years    ago,    for   dropsy    with    albuminuria, 
having  had  an  attack  of  dropsy,  it  was  said, 
some    years    before,    which    had    subsided ; 
and  he  had  been  comparatively  well  up   to 
the  time  when  he  was  again  attacked.  When 
he  first  came  under  my  care  in  the  hospital, 
he  laboured  under   dropsy  in   the  most  ag- 
gravated form  ;  there  was  not   only  ascites 
and  cedema  of  the  scrotum   to   an  excessive 
degree,   but    general    anasarca,    whicli   bad 
xeached   to  such  an  extent  in  the  legs  as  to 
cause   inflammation  tlireatening  gangrene  of 
the  cellular  texture  of  the   leg.     He  was  in 
a  very  extreme  state  ;  it   did  not   apjicar  at 
all  probable  at  that  time  that  he  would  liave 
recovered ;    the   urine   was    strongly    albu- 
minous, and  continued  to  be  so.     However, 
under  the  treatment  I  shall  jiresently  men- 
tion,   he    did  gradually  recover,    and    after 
being  in   the  hospital  about  three   months, 
he  left  it  free  from  dropsy,   his  strength  and 
flesh  in  a  great  degree  restored,  and   what 
is  very  important,  the  urine  had  lost  its  al- 
buminous impregnation.      I  did  not  consider 
that  the  urine  was  iicalthy;  it  was  of  a  lower 
specific  gravity  than  usual,  but  for  a  ])crsonwho 
had  albuminuria  to  that  extent,  it  might  be 
considered   very   healtliy  urine.     This   man 
continued  free  from  the  disease  for  two  years. 
He  had  a  slight  attack  at  the    beginning  of 
the  second    following  winter,  for  whicli  he 
showed  himself  once  at  the  hospital,  but  he 
did  not  come  into  the  house  ;  he  took  some 
medicine,  and  soon  got  well  apjain.     But  vn 
November  of  tlie  last  year,   1844,  he    was 
admitted    with    general    dropsy,    the    urine 
highly  albuminous,  and  he  continued  under 
treatment  from   November  tjth   till   jNlarch 
12th.     Many  of  you  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  character  of  the  dropsy  in  that 
case  ;  it  was  very  obstinate,  and  long  resisted 
the    treatment   by   hydragogue    jmrgatives, 
blisters  to  the  loins,   and   diuretics,   but  at 
last  yielded.     As  he  was  losing  the  dropsy, 
he  had  an  attack  of  subacute  pleuritis,  vvliich 
required  a  course  of  blistering  on    the  rigiit 
side,  and  for  wliieh  he   was  under  treatment 
for  six  weeks.     While  under  treatment  for 
this  disease  all   the  signs  of  dropsy  disap- 
peared,  and  although   the   urine  never  lost 
the  albumen  entirely,  yet  it  became  less  al- 
buminous, and  more  healtliy  in  itseliaraiiter. 
The  pleuritis  was  suVidued  tiiough  the  elfu- 
eion  w.'.s  not   entirely  removed  :   he  became 
comparatively  convalescent;  and  being  tired 
cf  staying  in  the  hospital,  and  as  it  did  not 


appear  that  he  was  deriving  further  advan- 
tage, he  was  dimissed  relieved  on  the  12th 
of  March. 

This  case  exhibits  the  features  of  that 
sort  of  ju'ogress  which  such  lesions  present 
to  us,  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
watching  them  for  successive  years.  Of  the 
first  severe  attack  of  albuminuria  terminat- 
ing with  dropsy,  he  was  apparently  cured, 
and  resumed  his  ordinary  pursuits,  and  a 
tolerable  sliare  of  liealth ;  but  I  do  not 
bi'lieve  that  his  kidneys  were  restored  to  a 
state  of  integrity,  there  was  a  little  disease 
left  in  them,  enough  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  his  future  attacks.  We  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  him  in  these  future 
attacks,  and  of  observing  how  the  disease 
had  become  aggravated.  He  had  ne- 
glected to  apply  for  treatment  until  some 
time  after  the  symptoms  recurred,  and  when 
we  saw  him  ujion  his  last  admission  he  had 
been  battling  with  the  disease,  treating  him- 
self, and  trying  to  put  off  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  his  work,  for  a  considerable  time 
before  he  was  admitted,  so  that  the  second 
attack  had  not  only  the  disadvantage  of 
being  a  second  attack,  but  the  aggravation  of 
it  was  increased  by  its  ])rolongation.  Here, 
again,  more  than  I  expected,  we  improved 
his  condition,  got  rid  of  the  dropsy,  restored 
the  function  of  the  kidneys  in  a  great  de- 
gree, cured  the  subacute  pleuritis  from 
which  he  suffered,  and  which  was  a  severe 
attack,  and  sent  him  out  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative convalescence,  but  more  imperfect 
than  before,  inasmuch  as  his  urine  still  re- 
mained albuminous,  and  he  had  not  re- 
covered the  same  amount  of  flesh  and 
strength  as  he  had  after  the  former  attack. 
Although,  if  very  careful,  he  may  get  through 
the  sunnner  tolerably  well,  and  may  be  able 
to  do  a  little  work,  yet  it  will  be  only  a 
little,  and  sooner  or  later  he  will  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  the  disease,  increasing  either  gradually 
or  by  sudden  fresh  attacks.  [This  patient 
was  readmitted  for  general  dro])sy  with  al- 
buminuria, on  the  I'Jth  of  June.] 

There  are  other  cases  wliieh  illustrate 
some  other  phases  in  which  albuminuria 
may  occur  under  a  more  transient  form. 
Here  is  the  case  of  Alfred  Bignold,  set.  25, 
admitted  for  pneumonia  on  the  28th  Janu- 
ary, and  discharged  cured  on  the  14th  of 
February.  He  had  been  cx])0scd  to  tho 
weather  after  he  had  been  drinking  to  excess. 
This  is  a  circumstance  1  have  several  times 
])ointed  out  as  peculiarly  trying  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  kidneys  —  exposure  to  cold 
after  the  kidneys  have  been  exhausted  by 
the  excitement  of  alcoholic  drinks.  He 
complained  of  i)ain  in  the  right  side,  and  had 
a  regular  attack  of  ])leuro-pnenmonia.  Hut  we 
find  it  recorded  on  the  29th,  "urine  scanty 
an<l  turbid,  specific!  gravity  101  7,  and  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  albumen."     This  gr»« 
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dually  diminished  afterwards.  On  the  30th 
the  report  is,  that  he  was  better  in  many  re- 
spects ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  was 
3020  ;  there  was  a  considerable  deposit  of 
lithates  ;  it  contained  much  less  albumen, 
only  one-third  as  mucii  as  yesterday.  This 
shows  a  return  to  more  of  the  ordinary  con- 
dition of  the  urine.  On  the  31st  the  specific 
gravity  was  1021,  increased  therefore  in  i)ro- 
per  urinous  matter,  and  contained  very  little 
albumen.  February  1st,  it  contained  little 
albumen.  February  4th,  no  albumen  ;  spe- 
cificgravity,  1022.  Thus,  as  we  watched  the 
case  from  the  first,  there  was  a  ])rogressive 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  albumen,  an 
increase  in  the  specific  gravity,  and  with  it 
an  augmentation  of  the  lithic  deposit  usual 
after  inflammation.  He  recovered  after  that 
without  a  check.  This  appears  to  be  a  case 
of  quite  temporary  albuminuria,  and  to  have 
occurred  from  the  same  cause  as  that  which 
produced  the  inflammation  in  the  chest,  and 
such  a  cause  as  is  known  frequently  to  pro- 
duce acute  albuminuria. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Thomas  Dewey, 
set.  24.  I  take  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  occurred.  He  was  admitted 
]March  5th,  and  discharged  cured  March 
20th.  This  case  presents  some  peculiar  fea- 
tures, but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary 
to  read  it  in  full.  He  was  a  gentleman's 
servant,  and  was  obviously  a  nervous  subject. 
He  had  been  subjected  to  rheumatism  before, 
and  was  attacked  by  his  present  illness  after 
a  voyage  from  Scotland  to  the  South  of 
England.  On  the  voyage  he  was  exposed 
to  a  great  deal  of  rough  weather,  and  was, 
clearly,  much  frightened,  though  he  was  slow 
to  admit  it.  He  was  likewise  much  exposed 
to  cold,  and  for  many  days  felt  extremely 
•chilly,  as  if  he  had  taken  cold.  There  was 
such  a  beating  of  the  heart  that  one  medical 
man  supposed  he  was  labouring  under  or- 
ganic disease  of  that  organ.  He  also  spat 
blood,  and  he  said  that  he  had  been  jjro- 
nounced  to  be  in  a  consumption,  though  his 
frame  did  not  indicate  anything  like  a  con- 
sumptive tendency.  In  addition  to  this  he 
had  a  great  number  of  nervous  symptoms  ; 
he  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  laughing,  cry- 
ing, and  a  choking  feeling  in  the  throat ; 
indeed,  all  the  symptoms  that  are  commonly 
represented  as  descriptive  of  attacks  of  hys- 
teria. He  had  been  liable  to  a  partial  loss 
of  consciousness,  and  no  doubt  laboured 
under  the  same  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  as  that  commonly  exhibited  in  the 
female  sex,  but  not  confined  to  them,  and 
which  is  denominated  hysteria.  It  was 
found  on  examination,  however,  that  his 
urine  contained  a  little  albumen ;  thus 
amongst  other  eff'ects  which  the  chill  had 
produced  it  had  caused  that  disorder  of  the 
functions  of  the  kidneys.  I  think  this  may 
i»e  taken  as  a  reason  why  he  suffered  for  a 


longer  period  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
done.  If  it  had  been  a  mere  chill  it  would 
have  passed  off  as  a  cold  usually  does,  and 
he  would  have  felt  nothing  more :  but  he 
continued  ill  some  time,  yet  we  could  not 
find  signs  of  any  disease  properly  called 
inflammation.  But  there  were  some  signs 
of  internal  congestion  of  the  organs,  and  one 
of  the  kidneys  had  some  tenderness  in  it. 
He  was  treated  by  purgatives,  and  a  blister 
to  the  loins,  and  speedily  recovered,  the 
urine  becoming  quite  natural. 

Robert  Whitley,  set.  29,  admitted  March 
11th,  dismissed  cured  March  2Gth.  This 
case  presented  albuminuria  under  another 
form,  and  from  another  cause.  He  had  beea 
subject  for  eight  or  ten  years  to  attacks 
of  nephralgia,  accompanied  by  haematuria, 
discharge  of  blood  in  the  urine,  and  many 
other  symptoms,  for  the  particulars  of  which 
I  refer  you  to  the  report.  This  led  me  to 
conclude  that  most  probably  there  was 
either  a  calculus  in  the  kidney,  or  some  per- 
manent structural  disease  leading  :o  the  ob- 
struction of  the  circulation  through  the  kid- 
ney, and  occasioning  a  discharge  of  blood 
into  the  urinary  passages.  When  he  came 
under  our  observation  he  had  lately  had 
several  severe  attacks  of  nephralgia,  but  no 
blood  in  the  urine  ;  that  secretion,  however, 
was  found  to  be  albuminous,  and  remained 
so,  I  think,  even  when  he  was  dismissed, 
although  he  was  in  apparent  health. 

The  treatment  in  this  case  was  calculated 
to  remove  the  congestion  of  the  kidney,  and, 
under  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  cal- 
culus, medicines  which  diminish  lithic  de- 
posit, and  which  render  the  urine  less  irri- 
tating, were  resorted  to,  together  with  cup- 
ping on  the  loins.  Under  that  treatment  he 
entirely  recovered  from  all  feelings  of  pain 
and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen ;  and  though 
the  urine  continued  albuminous,  yet  I  should 
regard  this  case  as  more  favourable  than  any 
other  where  albumen  continued  in  the 
urine,  and  for  this  reason  :  the  albuminuria 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  mere  local 
cause — some  obstruction  in  the  kidney,  from 
the  impaction  of  a  calculus,  or  the  formatioa 
of  a  small  growth  or  tumor,  obviously  some- 
thing of  a  simple  kind — for  he  had  no  ap- 
pearance of  cachectic  disease.  Inasmuch  as 
it  is  connected  with  local  disease,  and  does 
not  arise  from  a  disposition  to  a  deterioratioa 
of  the  whole  constitution,  there  is  more 
chance  of  his  being  perfectly  cured.  If  it 
is  a  calculus,  it  may  be  gradually  dissolved 
away,  or  it  may  pass  down  the  ureter,  and 
bring  a  certain  amount  of  danger  from  that 
circumstance  ;  or  it  may  become  encysted ; 
lymj)h  being  thrown  out,  the  kidney  may 
not  suffer  more  from  irritation  afterwards  : 
or  there  may  be  a  tumor,  that  tumor  being 
of  a  simple  kind,  and  it  may  cease  to  grow. 
At  any  rate,  his  present  ajipearance  of  good 
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health,  and  freedom  from  active  symptoms, 
leads  me  to  expect  a  favourable  issue  of  the 
case.  It  is  right  to  mention  this  as  another 
mode  in  which  the  urine  may  become  albu- 
minous, and  ma)'  continue  so. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Martin  Drura- 
moud,  set.  40,  which  is  a  common  case  of 
albuminuria  ;  therefore  I  had  better  read  it. 
He  was  admitted  March  13,  and  dismissed 
cured  on  April  1st.  "  Of  moderate  stature  ; 
rather  pale  complexion ;  by  occupation  a 
fruit-seller.  Has  had  enough  food  and 
clothing ;  admits  that  he  gets  tipsy  once  in 
three  weeks  or  a  month.  In  London  four- 
teen years.  Health  generally  good.  No 
illness  since  childhood. 

"  Present  illness  began  last  Sunday  week 
(2d  March).  After  being  in  a  very  warm 
room,  '  taking  his  tea,'  he  went  out  into 
the  cold  air,  and  was  seized  with  a  feeling  of 
a  load  and  hardness  in  the  stomach,  with  op- 
pression of  the  breathing.  Says  he  was  not 
out  more  than  five  minutes,  and  ran  the 
•whole  time.  The  feeling  of  weight  and  chill 
continued  the  whole  night.  Next  day  he 
felt  nausea  and  pain  in  the  forehead,  which 
symptoms  increased,  with  great  weakness, 
on  Wednesday,  when  his  legs,  thighs,  and 
face,  began  to  swell,  and  he  was  too  ill  to  go 
out.  On  Saturday  he  consulted  a  chemist, 
"who  gave  him  medicines  which  opened  the 
bowels,  and  caused  vomiting  and  a  feeling  of 
great  heat,  but  no  perspiration.  The  head- 
ache and  nausea  were  relieved,  but  the 
dropsical  swellings  increased,  and  have  con- 
tinued until  the  day  of  admission,  when  that 
of  the  face  was  diminished  after  taking  strong 
purgative  medicine.  Has  had  no  pain  in  the 
loins  or  abdomen,  and  has  not  observed  the 
state  of  the  urine. 

"  On  admission  there  were  no  rigors  or 
increased  heat.  Surface  pallid  ;  legs,  feet, 
and  walls  of  abdomen,  oedematous  ;  face  and 
neck  not  so.  Has  had  no  soreness  of  throat ; 
appetite  bad ;  no  thirst  or  nausea ;  urine 
scanty  and  albuminous ;  pulse  full  and 
rather  sharp,  natural  in  frequency  ;  breath 
easy  ;  some  tubular  breatl)  sound  and  dulncss 
in  left  back  ;  heart  sounds  natural ;  no  ten- 
derness of  abdomen  ;  kidneys  cannot  be  felt, 
on  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  walls." 
The  report  does  not  state  the  quantity  of 
albumen  at  that  time.  There  was  a  good 
deal  at  first,  afterwards  it  was  diminished  in 
quantity. 

This  was  a  case  of  acute  dropsy,  the 
health  having  been  apparently  pretty  good 
before.  As  to  the  stated  mode  of  attack, 
you  can  never  ti  ust  very  accurately  to  the 
account  given  by  these  persons.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  he  gets  intoxicated  once 
in  three  or  four  weeks ;  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  •'  last  Sunday  week"  was  one  of 
those  occasions.  It  is  not  likely  that  going 
out  for  five  minutes  after  tea  would  lay   the 


foundation  of  such  ailments  ;  but  if  he  had 
been  drinking  something  stronger  than  tea, 
and  lost  his  recollection  as  to  the  exact  time 
he  was  out  in  the  cold,  it  would  be  a  natural 
occurrence.  Exposure  to  cold  after  drinking 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  albuminuria. 

He  was  first  cupped  on  the  loins  to  ten 
ounces  :  an  ounce  dose  of  cream  of  tartar  was 
exhibited  every  morning  :  after  the  fourth 
dose,  it  caused  him  to  pass  five  or  six  pints 
of  urine  almost  free  from  albumen,  but  it 
did  not  act  enough  on  the  bowels,  and  I 
therefore  gave  him  a  dose  of  calomel  on  two 
or  three  occasions.  The  bowels  still  refusing 
to  act  with  that  briskness  which  I  desired,  I 
gave  him  the  compound  jalap  powder  in- 
stead, which  produced  copious  watery  evacu- 
ations. The  report  on  the  18th  is,  that  he 
makes  much  more  water  than  formerly  ;  the 
urine  contains  no  albumen,  but  is  very  light 
coloured.  The  specific  gravity  was  1030, 
which  is  remarkably  high  for  pale  urine ; 
however  there  was  no  albumen  in  it,  and  the 
weiglit  must  be  due  to  the  quantity  of  urea. 
As  the  result  of  all  this  excessive  discharge, 
you  may  suppose  the  dropsy  was  greatly 
relieved.  The  swelling  was  almost  entirely 
gone  ;  but  there  was  still  some  swelling  in 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  Tiie  report  on 
the  19th  and  20th  was,  that  he  was  im- 
proving, the  urine  still  free  from  albumen, 
and  very  fair  in  quantity.  On  tlie  22d, 
there  was  a  slight  appearance  of  albumen  in 
the  urine,  and  I  accordingly  increased  the 
dose  of  compound  jalap  powder.  The  report 
on  the  25th  is,  "  there  is  scarcely  any  albu- 
men in  the  urine."  On  the  25th,  "  he  feels 
sore  about  the  legs  and  ankles,  the  swelling 
there  is  diminishing,  but  the  skin  has  a 
tighter  feel."  This  we  frequently  observe  ia 
cases  of  acute  dropsy  ;  as  the  swelling  goes 
away  it  leaves  a  soreness  behind  it.  Part  of 
the  serum  is  absorbed,  leaving  some  fibrinous 
matter  behind,  rendering  the  swelling  of  a 
much  more  solid  character,  and  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  parts  being  both  tighter  and 
tender.  "  He  passes  four  pints  of  urine  ia 
the  twenty-four  hours,  which  is  pale,  specific 
gravity  1015,  slightly  albuminous.  He  was 
now  apparently  convalescent,  and  only  seemed 
to  require  strength  to  accomplish  his  cure. 
I  accordingly  put  him  on  quinine  and  nitri^ 
acid.  The  urine  continued  slightly  albt 
minous  for  two  or  three  days  more,  and 
the  27th  there  was  a  slight  increase  of 
but  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  uriae 
After  the  29th  there  was  no  albumen  at  all^  i 
and  he  appeared  to  be  jierfectly  well  in  aM 
other  respects.  The  swelling  had  becoi 
entirely  dissipated,  the  urine  of  a  pab  | 
colour,  of  moderate  specific  gravity,  and  he 
was  dismissed  cured  on  the  1st  of  April,  but 
I  believe  that  he  will  be  liable  to  nttaeks 
again.  I  think  it  likely  that  there  has  been 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  disease  which  may 
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ultimately  prove  fatal  sooner  or  later — sooner 
if  he  neglects  precaution  ;  sooner  if  he  goes 
on  in  his  habitual  intoxication,  even  if  it  be 
onlj'  once  in  three  weeks  (to  which  he  pleads 
guilty) ;  sooner  if  his  circumstances  expose 
him  to  sudden  transitions  of  temperature, 
or  any  other  cause  tending  to  an  internal 
determ  nation  of  blood,  or  continued  con- 
gestion ;  sooner  if  his  nutritive  function 
should  become  impaired,  so  that  there  should 
be  a  tendency  to  increase  the  degenerative 
disease  : — but  later  if  these  different  causes 
are  avoided,  if  he  adopts  regular  diet,  careful 
management,  warm  clothing,  and  other 
means  of  securing  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  circulation,  and  a  sufficient  freedom  in 
the  functions  of  excretion. 

There  are  two  or  three  cases  on  the  female 
side,  and  some  of  which  are  now  in  the 
house.  The  first  on  the  list  is  the  case  of 
Emma  Pratt,  who  was  admitted  on  the  29th 
of  March,  wi'.h  symptoms  of  morbus  cardis, 
from  wliich  she  had  been  suffering  for  some 
time  previously,  and  likewise  a  considerable 
amount  of  anasarca.  The  morbus  cardis 
seemed  to  be  an  old  organic  disease,  com- 
prising disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  probable 
adhesion  of  the  pericardium  towards  its  apex, 
and  some  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles. 
But  she  appeared  at  that  time  to  be  labour- 
ing under  a  fresh  inflammatory  attack.  The 
urine  was  found  to  be  albuminous  at  that  time, 
and  has  been  so  almost  ever  since.  Therefore 
you  should  consider  this  unfavourable  as  to 
the  ultimate  termination  of  the  case  ;  there 
is  a  fear  that  disease  of  the  kidney  is  advanc- 
ing progressively  :  the  albuminuria  is  not  a 
thing  occurring  after  paroxysms  of  palpita- 
tion, in  the  course  of  heart  disease,  but  it 
has  continued  during  her  now  six  weeks  stay 
in  the  hospital ;  therefore  there  is  great  fear 
that  her  case  will  progress  unfavourably  in 
various  ways.  V>  e  have  seen  in  watching 
her  progress  during  the  time  she  has  been  in 
the  hospital  an  illustration  of  this.  She  was 
put  under  treatment,  and  had  there  been  no 
other  disease  she  probably  would  have  been 
convalescent  before  this,  and  been  dismissed. 
It  is  a  very  common  thing  in  cases  of  morbus 
cardis,  where  patients  are  sent  to  the  hospital 
labouring  under  a  fresh  inflammatory  attack, 
that  a  little  antiphlogistic  treatment,  rest, 
and  increasing  the  secretions,  will  set  the 
functions  right  for  that  time,  and  the  patient 
is  sent  out  cured  of  the  recent  attack,  but 
■with  the  old  disease  about  them.  Hitherto 
there  has  not  been  amelioration  enough  in 
this  case  to  dismiss  the  patient ;  in  fact, 
there  has  been  a  recurrence  of  attacks  again 
and  again  ;  certainly  two  since  she  has  been 
in  the  hospital.  She  has  got  better  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  the  palpitation  has 
become  more  violent  than  usual.  We  have 
found  for  the  last  fortnight  a  new  friction- 
sound  occurring  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and 


signs  of  new  valvular  disease  also.  The  signs 
of  valvular  disease  when  she  came  in  were 
confined  to  the  region  of  the  mitral  valve,  as 
manifested  by  being  loudest  at  the  apex  of 
the  heart ;  but  latterly  a  murmur  is  quite  as 
obvious  about  the  middle  of  the  sternum, 
and  this  accompanied  not  only  the  first  but 
the  second  sound  also,  constituting  obstruc- 
tive and  regurgitant  disease  of  the  aortic 
valves.  This  occurrence  of  new  valvular 
sounds  is  a  sign  that  disease  is  going  on  in 
the  heart,  probably  low  endocarditis.  I 
would  say  that  the  albuminuria  is  a  good 
deal  connected  with  this  increase  of  the 
heart  disease.  When  you  recollect  the  pa- 
thology of  albuminuria,  and  that  it  implies 
that  not  only  is  albumen  pi-esent  in  the 
urine,  but  that  there  is  an  absence  of  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  excrementitioas  matter  in 
the  urine,  you  can  understand  how  the  blood 
is  injured  in  quality,  and  if  there  is  any  dis- 
ease in  the  circulatory  system  which  is  ex- 
posed to  the  irritating  influence  of  that 
blood,  that  disease  is  much  more  apt  to  be 
kept  up  and  increased,  and  in  the  worst  forms 
of  disease  to  prove  rapidly  fatal.  This  I 
know  has  been  the  result  in  cases  compli- 
cated with  albuminuria  in  an  intense  form  ; 
I  mean  not  where  the  latter  affection  has 
supervened  on  an  advanced  stage  of  disease, 
but  where  albuminuria  and  morbus  cordis 
have  been  going  on  pari  jiassit,  keeping  up 
each  other's  progress,  and  promoting  each 
other's  ravages.  This  I  fear  will  be  the 
consequence  in  this  case,  but  we  have  suc- 
ceeded even  in  this  in  gaining  some  advan- 
tage over  the  disease,  not  only  rendering  the 
palpitation  less  violent,  and  diminishing  the 
signs  in  some  degree,  but  we  have  improved 
the  condition  of  the  urine  ;  the  anasarca  was 
reduced  rapidly  at  first,  and  the  urine  ren- 
dered of  higher  specific  gravity,  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  rid  of  the  albumen.  If 
we  do  not  succeed  in  removing  it,  I  shall  still 
retain  my  unfavourable  prognosis  of  the  case. 
(This  patient  was  afterwards  greatly  relieved 
by  a  succession  of  blisters  to  the  loins. 
There  was  scared)'  any  albumen  in  the  urine 
when  she  left  the  hospital;  the  specific  gravity 
was  about  natural.) 

The  other   two  cases    of  albuminuria  re- 
sembled each  other  in  some  respects. 

Ann  Williams,  ret.  39,  was  admitted  on  April 
22d,  and  is  still  in  the  house.  On  admission, 
she  had  several  diseases  about  her.  She  had 
been  an  out-patient,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
suffering  under  emphysema  and  tubercles  of 
the  lungs.  She  had  chronic  cough,  and  I 
found  signs  of  a  small  amount  of  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs.  She  also  had  a  great  deal 
of  pain  in  her  back,  pain  in  both  sides,  and 
over  the  whole  abdomen  ;  further,  has  some 
disease  of  the  uterus,  attended  with  frequent 
sanguineous  discharge,  which  appears  to  be 
connected  with  a  polypous  growth.     I  have 
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not  time  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the 
■whole  case,  but  I  shall  advert  to  that  part 
of  it  bearing  on  our  present  subject.  The 
urine  was  albuminous  (even  in  the  absence 
of  the  discharge)  ;  and  on  exploring  the 
regions  of  the  kidneys,  the  right  kidney  was 
felt  to  be  enlarged,  and  much  more  tender 
than  the  left.  She  already  is  much  im- 
proved ;  the  cough  is  much  better,  the 
urine  has  become  very  much  less  albu- 
minous, tlie  pain  and  tenderness  of  the 
:abdomen  have  been  relieved,  and  the  uterine 
discharge  has  ceased.  Two  or  three  blisters 
have  been  applied  to  the  loins,  nitric  acid  and 
tincture  of  hops  have  been  exhibited,  partly 
to  cure  the  cough,  and  partly  to  improve 
her  general  condition ;  and  she  lias  now 
begun  other  tonic  medicines.  I  think  we  sliall 
succeed  so  far  that  she  will  be  dismissed 
relieved,  but  I  do  not  expect,  considering 
the  complication  of  diseases  that  she  pre- 
sents, that  she  v.-ill  be  cured. 

The  case  of  Sarah  Wray,  ret.  31,  presents 
other  peculiarities.  She  w-as  admitted  April 
24th.  She  has  a  ricketty  distortion  of  the 
left  leg.  The  habitual  state  of  her  liealth  is 
weak.  Until  five  years  old  she  says  she 
was  strong  and  well  formed  ;  but  she  thinks 
that  soon  after  she  began  to  get  weak.  She 
had  no  serious  illness  till  she  was  fifteen ; 
«t  that  time  she  attended  a  sister  with  scarlet 
fever,  but  does  not  think  that  she  had  it  her- 
self. On  awaking,  however,  one  morning, 
her  body  was  swollen,  I  have  found  cases 
multiply  upon  me  in  the  course  of  ex- 
perience, in  which  dropsy  like  that  which  is 
the  sequel  of  scarlatina  has  occurred  in 
persons  who  have  no  knowledge  of  having 
had  scarlatina  itself.  They  are  aware  that 
they  have  had  sore-throat,  but  th  re  has 
been  little  or  no  rash.  Knowing  as  we  do 
that  scarlatina  in  its  essence  may  occur  in 
persons  and  yet  produce  no  rash  at  all,  we 
have  little  hesitation  in  supposing  that  such 
persons  have  been  affected  with  the  poison 
of  scarlatina ;  and  knowing  as  we  do  that 
anasarca  is  a  common  sequel  of  scarlatina, 
we  may  very  fairly  infer,  that  when  this  dis- 
ease has  attacked  some  persons,  and  anasarca 
suddenly  appears  in  others  of  the  same 
family,  the  twoeffccts  haveresulted  from  some 
influence  exercised  by  the  same  febrile  poi- 
flon,  although  wc  cannot  trace  the  disease  in 
its  ordinary  form.  1  have  not  time  to  dwell 
on  this  subject,  but  I  may  observe  that 
the  dropsy  after  scarlatina  iias  nothing  to  do 
with  the  amount  of  eruption  :  in  cases  where 
there  has  been  the  least  eruption  there  may 
be  the  greatest  swelling  ;  therefore,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  scarlatina  jiroduees 
dropsy  by  alfecting  the  structure  of  the 
skin  ;  it  operates,  as  is  now  jirctty  well  es- 
tablished, by  its  influence  on  the  functions 
of  the  kidneys.  This  patient  had  medical 
.advice  immediately,  but  she  continued  weak 


for  five  years.  There  was  mischief  done  to 
the  whole  system.  At  the  time  mentioned 
she  had  a  dry  cough.  The  menses  did 
not  occur  till  she  was  20,  and  they  have 
almost  ceased  since  last  July.  Her  breath 
has  been  short  since  the  above-named  ill- 
ness ;  and  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  she 
has  been  subject  to  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
About  a  month  ago  she  took  cold,  with 
shivering  followed  by  fever  ;  and  has  since 
sufi'ered  from  cough  with  frothy  expectora- 
tion, (once  a  little  bloody),  pain  at  the  ster- 
num increased  by  a  deep  breath,  pain  and 
tenderness  of  loins  and  abdomen.  In  the 
last  week  the  legs  have  swelled  much  ;  the 
urine  had  been  saanty  and  high  coloured. 
For  tlie  hist  ten  days  she  has  been  an  out- 
patient, but  not  getting  better,  was  ad- 
mitted. On  admission,  besides  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  symptoms  just  mentioned, 
we  found  the  pulse  rather  frequent,  but  not 
hard  ;  dulness  on  percussion,  with  muco- 
crepitatipn  in  the  lower  part  of  both  pos- 
terior regions,  chiefly  on  the  riglit  side  ; 
breathing  tubular  in  right  scapular  region. 
Abdomen  enlarged,  chiefly  from  gaseous 
distension  of  the  intestines.  Liver  does  not 
extend  below  the  usual  limits ;  but  the 
spleen  is  felt  enlarged,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
umbilicus,  and  is  tender  on  jiressure.  Both 
kidneys  also  are  tender,  especially  the  right, 
which  can  be  felt  enlarged.  The  urine  is 
very  scanty  and  albuminous.  As  soon  as 
the  disordered  state  of  the  kidneys  and  urine 
was  ascertained,  I  looked  upon  tliis  as  a  cause 
which  had  played  a  very  powerful  part  in 
producing  the  other  symptoms.  In  looking 
back  to  the  history  of  the  case  it  is  j)robable 
that  the  foundation  of  albuminuria  was  laid 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  dropsy  occurred. 
It  has  been  observed  in  other  instances  that 
granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is  more 
apt  to  occur  in  persons  who  have  had  drojisy 
in  early  life  after  scarlatina  than  in  any  others. 
We  can  easily  see  the  reason  of  it.  I  believe 
that  in  the  present  instance,  although  the  dis- 
ease may  be  in  great  part  cured,  yet  it  will 
not  be  wholly  eradicated.  The  congestion  of 
the  kidney  will  be  removed,  and  with  it  the 
albuminuria  and  dropsy ;  but  it  may  leave 
cacoplaslic  deposit,  weakening  the  function 
and  impairing  the  structure  of  the  kidneys  ; 
not  enough  to  operate  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, but  when  tiie  health  becomes 
tax'ed  and  tried  by  various  causes,  the  kid- 
neys thus  injured  will  again  fail  in  discharg- 
ing their  ofiice.  Tlie  same  remark  is  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  cases  in  which  albu- 
minuria may  occur  in  connexion  with 
scarlatina,  but  where  it  arises  from  exposure 
to  c;ild  after  drinking.  Where  one  attack 
has  occurred,  a  second  is  likely  to  take 
place.  It  is  not  a  necessary  consequence 
that  there  should  be  a  recurrence,  but  in- 
dividuals arc  rendered  increasingly  liable  to 
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it,  and  therefore  need  care  in  their  subse- 
quent management.  The  first  attack  may 
be  cured  to  all  appearance,  but  a  proclivity 
to  the  disease  is  in  most  instances  estab- 
lished. 

The  other  symptoms  which  this  patient 
presented  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  witii 
this  affliction.  Tlie  subacute  inflammation 
affecting  the  lung,  causing  the  continued 
cough  and  shortness  of  breath,  the  general 
prostration  of  strength,  the  pain  in  the  liead, 
the  general  lassitude,  the  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  can  all  of  them  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  of  the  uri?iary  secretion 
having  been  defective.  Just  in  proportion 
as  scrum  is  substituted  for  urine,  the  proper 
amount  of  urine  ceases  to  be  excreted. 

We  have  seen  a  certain  improvement  in 
her  symptoms.  She  was  treated  with  a 
blister  first  between  the  shoulders,  because, 
although  she  was  in  a  drojjsical  state,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  effusion  in  the  chest 
was  the  more  important  thing,  and  therefore 
required  first  to  be  attended  to.  Squill, 
digitalis,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  were  ex- 
hibited three  times  a  day,  and  inasmuch  as 
she  was  too  weak  to  bear  an  active  purgative 
plan,  a  day  or  two  was  allowed  to  elapse 
before  an  aperient  was  given.  One  was  ad- 
ministered on  the  26th  of  April,  and  ope- 
rated pretty  freely  ;  this  succeeded  in  en- 
tirely removing  the  swelling  of  the  legs  and 
the  chest  affection.  She  has  since  been 
given  a  mild  bitter  infusion— calumbo  with 
a  little  tincture  of  digitalis,  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  urine.  It  has  been  found  that 
as  that  has  been  increased  the  albumen  has 
been  diminished,  but  still  albumen  is  present, 
and  there  is  some  complaint  of  jiain  in  the 
loins  on  the  right  side,  chiefly  in  the  region 
of  the  right  kidney. 

The  report  with  regard  to  the  urine  on 
the  13th  is,  that  it  is  not  albuminous,  and 
that  so  far  shows  progressive  iniprovement, 
but  wo  are  not  always  to  look  on  the  albumi- 
nous condition  of  the  urine  as  theonlyindex  to 
the  condition  of  the  kidney.  We  may  have 
congestion  so  as  to  be  painful  without  serum 
passing  into  the  urine  ;  and  inasmuch  as  she 
complains  of  pain,  the  condition  of  the  urine 
has  not  prevented  me  from  prescribing  cup- 
ping to  the  loins  to  remove  this  state  of  tlie 
kidney.  This  was  ordered  at  the  last  visit ; 
there  is  no  albumen  to-day,  and  scarcely  any 
pain.  She  is  therefore  in  an  improving 
state,  and  will  soon  to  all  appearance  be 
cured.  She  will  probably  remain  comfort- 
able at  least  during  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mer ;  but  when  the  trying  changes  of  nature 
approac'i,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  she 
will  again  become  a  sufferer.  (The  urine 
remained  free  from  albumen  during  the  ten 
following  days,  after  which  she  was  dis- 
charged without  apparent  ailment.) 


SURGICAL  CASES  TREATED  IN 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Reported  by  Dr.  G.  Buowne. 

JVilk  Clinical  Remarks 
By  C.  Aston  Key,  Esa.  Senior  Surgeon, 

Tico   Cases  of  Lithotomy,  iUustratiiuj  the 

cause  of  difficulty  often  cxj'crienced  in 

seizing  a  calculus. 
Case  I. — George  Bennett,  aged  fi  years,  a 
fine  healthy-looking  child,  with  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  and  rather  fair  com])lexion,  was" 
admitted  into  Dorcas  Ward,  April  1845, 
under  Mr.  Key,  suffering  under  symptoms' 
of  calculus  in  the  bladder.  It  is  now  about; 
three  years  since  his  mother  first  discovered 
that  he  had  difficulty  in  micturition  ;  during' 
this  period  has  experienced  great  pain  in- 
])assing  his  water,  has  voided  it  more  fre- 
quently than  natural,  and  always  com- 
plained of  a  tingling  sensation  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  urethra,  which  caused  him- 
to  be  continually  pulling  the  prepuce. 
When  passing  his  water  lie  would  frequently- 
void  his  fiEces  at  the  same  time;  the  flow  of 
urine  is  occasionally  suddenly  stopped,  but 
Ujion  changing  his  position  it  will  again  flow. 
His  urine  is  generally  clear,  and  has  never 
been  tinged  with  blood  ;  he  cannot  run 
and  jump  about  as  other  children,  on  account 
■  of  the  pain  it  induces;  always  throws  one 
leg  over  the  other,  whether  standing  or 
sitting  ;  since  December  has  not  been  able 
to  hold  his  water,  and  it  is  constantly 
dribbling  away  from  him.  General  health 
good  ;  appetite  good,  and  sleeps  pretty  well. 
Has  been  sounded,  and  a  calculus  of  rather  a 
large  size  detected. 

May  6. — Having  been  prepared,  and  the 
bowels  freely  opened,  the  lateral  operation? 
was  ]ierforraed,  and  a  stone,  of  about  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  e^^g,  or  rather  larger,  but 
of  an  elongated  form,  was  extracted.  There 
was  some  ditliculty  in  seizing  the  stone, 
owing  to  its  being  situated  in  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder ;  and,  upon  attempting  to  grasp 
it  v.'ith  the  forcejjs  it  immediately  receded 
still  further  \x\t  into  the  fundus,  nor  could  it 
be  seized  until  considerable  pressure  was 
made  externally  upon  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder,  when  it  was  immediately  forced 
down  betwixt  the  blades  of  the  force|)s,  and 
extracted.  Little  blood  was  lost  daring  the 
operation,  and,  when  visited  the  same  even- 
ing, appeared  quite  comfortable. 

7th.— Has  passed  a  restless  night,  but 
appears  to  go  on  favourably. 

12th. — Is  going  on  well;  no  pain;  the 
whole  of  the  urine  passes  by  the  wound. 

13th. — Has  passed  a  small  quantity  of 
urine  by  the  natural  passage  ;  the  wound  is- 
healing  rapidly  ;  has  no  bad  symptom. 
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To  have  two  ounces  of  sherry  wine  daily, 
v/ith  a  mutton  chop. 

16th.  —  Doing  well.  The  quantity  of 
urine  passed  by  the  urethra  daily  increases. 

20th. — Passes  the  whole  of  his  urine  by 
the  natural  passage  ;  wound  is  nearly  healed. 

30th. — The  wound  is  quite  closed,  and  he 
passes  the  whole  of  his  urine  through  the 
urethra. 

Case  of  Calculus  in  the  Bladdei — Lithotomy 

— Difficulty  in  the  operation — Sloughivf/ 

of  the  xvound — Recover]/. 

Case  II. — Mark  Carter,  aged  39,  was 
admitted  into  Cornelius  Ward,  April  11, 
1845.  under  Mr.  Key,  with  calculus  in  the 
bladder.  Is  a  native  of  Ellsworth,  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire, rather  stout  and  strong,  but 
unhealthy-looking  man,  with  dark  hair  and 
eyes,  of  intemperate  habits ;  is  a  railroad 
labourer ;  married,  and  b;-,s  six  children. 
States  that  he  has  generally  had  good  health 
until  tv.o  years  ago,  when  he  had  small-jiox 
in  its  severest  form,  which  much  deljilitated 
him.  Upon  resuming  his  usual  en-.ploy  ment, 
■without  any  apparent  cause,  he  experienced 
great  pain  in  the  perineum  and  te>ticles, 
particularly  the  left,  which  is  slightly  re- 
tracted ;  likewise  had  pains  in  the  thighs  and 
loins,  increased  during  and  after  micturition, 
and  also  during  defecation  ;  had  a  frequent 
desire  to  micturate,  sometimes  passing 
bloody  urine ;  occasionally  the  stream  of 
urine  would  suddenly  stop,  but  upon  chang-  ■ 
ing  his  position  it  would  again  flow.  For 
these  sym])toms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  he 
was  aduiitted  ii.to  theNorthampton  Hospital, 
where  he  was  sounded,  and  a  calculus, 
supposed  to  be  large,  detected,  for  which,  in 
consequence  of  his  ill  health,  he  was  only 
treated  medicinally. 

When  admitted  into  this  hospital,  the 
symptoms  were  as  stated  abov«,  but  more 
severe  :  has  greater  difficulty  in  passing  his 
urine  ;  great  pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis  ;  a 
constant  irresistible  desire  to  mictnrati; ; 
cannot  retain  his  urine  longer  than  half  an 
hour  ;  the  urine  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
mucus,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  pus, 
is  slightly  acid,  the  specific  gravity  is  1015, 
and  contains  a  little  albumen  ;  during  the 
night,  or  when  in  the  horizontal  posture, 
his  urine  dribbles  away  from  him  ;  he  com- 
plains of  great  weakness  in  the  back,  with 
pain  ;  is  not  able  to  lift  heavy  weights,  or 
use  any  exertion  beyond  that  of  walking 
gently;  j)ulse  1)4,  feeble,  but  regular; 
tongue  pale  and  moist ;  none  of  his  family 
have  been  subject  to  gravel  or  stone. 
Ordered — 

Pil.  Saponis.  Comp.  c.  Ext.  Ilyoscyam. 
aa.  gr.  v.,  nocte  maneque  sumend,  and 
full  diet. 

24th. — General  health  improving ;    pulse 


90,  and  fuller ;    obtains  more  rest  at  night, 
and  his  appetite  is  impi'oving. 

INIay  3d. — Still  continues  to  improve ; 
skin  is  moist  and  perspirable  ;  tongue  clean  ; 
pulse  90,  soft  and  regulur ;  ca!i  now  retaia 
his  urine  for  an  hour ;  a  sound  has  been 
passed  to-day,  and  the  calculus,  which  feels 
hard,  is  situated  high  up  in  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder. 

12th. —  Is  slowly  gaining  strength;  can 
retain  his  urine  for  rather  a  longer  period. 
The  urine  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  G.  Bird, 
a:id  no  taline  deposits  could  be  detected. 

20th. — The  jjatient's  health  being  much 
improved,  he  was  prepared  for  the  operation, 
which  Mr.  Key  performed  lo-day  in  the 
usual  way  ;  the  opening  into  the  urethra, 
which  was  made  exceedingly  small,  being 
dilated  with  the  blunt  gorget. 

The  calculus,  as  stated  above,  was  situated 
high  in  the  fundus,  and  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  grasp  it  with  the  forceps  until 
considerable  pressure  was  made  externally 
upon  the  fundus,  when  the  calculus  imme- 
diately fell  betwixt  the  blades  of  the  forceps, 
and  was  grasped  and  extracted  with  some 
little  difficulty,  the  stone  being  rather  a  large 
one.  The  operation  was  quickly  performed. 
A  deep  arterinl  branch  was  divided,  which 
bled  freely.  The  patient  was  jiut  to  bed, 
hemorrhage  still  going  on,  and  which  con- 
tinued for  two  hours,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  pressure  which  was  kept  up  by  the 
introduction  of  the  forefinger  into  the  wound, 
and  prc-^sure  ujion  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding 
vessel ;  cold  was  then  applied,  and  he  was 
ordered — 

Mist.  Araygdalse,  Gtis  horis. 

21st. — Has  passed  a  restless  night ;  com- 
plains of  great  pain  in  the  loins  and  perineum; 
tongue  moist ;  skin  hot ;  pulse  rather  quick, 
100  ;  water  passes  freely  through  the 
wound  ;  the  haemorrhage  has  entirely  ceased. 
The  bowels  being  confined,  was  ordered — 
M.  M.  c.  M.  S.  3ij.  statim. 

22d. — Going  on  favourably  ;  is  not  in  so 
much  pain  ;  skin  is  cool  and  moist ;  pulse 
less  frequent ;  tongue  clean  and  moist ;  has 
passed  a  little  urine  by  the  natural  passage. 
Ordered — 

Tinct.  Opii,  tl|xx.  c.  Syr.  Papaver.  3J. 
ex  Aqua;  Menthte,  hac  nocte. 

23d. — Much  better;  has  j)assed  a  good 
night ;  is  in  less  j)ain  ;  skin  cool  and  moist; 
tongue  clean ;  pulse  soft,  90 ;  wound  is 
healing  slowly. 

24tli. — Has  complained  of  pain  in  the 
bowels  ;  has  taken  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  which 
has  acted  freely,  and  relieved  him  ;  the 
wound  is  looking  j)allid  ;  about  half  of  his 
urine  passes  through  the  wound.  Ordered— 
Vin.  Rub.  *iv.  quotidie. 

2Gth. — Is  doing  well ;  complains  of  sligh 
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pain  in  the  bowels  ;  pulse  rather  quick,  98  ; 
skin  cool  and  moist ;  he  now  passes  the 
jreater  part  of  his  urine  through  the  wound, 
(vhich  is  looking  more  healthy,  and  is  sup- 
purating. Ordered — 
A  mutton-chop  daily,  and  to  continue  the 
wine. 

27th. — Is  going  on  well  ;  the  bowels  have 
icted  freely,  and  there  is  less  pain. 

29th. — The  wound  is  healing,  but  slowly  ; 
;he  greater  part  of  the  urine  passes  through 
lie  wound. 

June  1st. — Going  on  favourably. 

5th. — He  now  passes  the  whole  of  his 
irine  by  the  urethra  ;  the  wound  is  slowly 
lealing  ;  complains  of  pain  in  the  perineum, 
Thich  he  attributes  to  the  use  of  the  bed-pan. 

7th. — Does  not  make  much  progress  ;  the 
Tound  is  suppurating.  Chloride  of  lime 
otion  (composed  of  one  grain  of  the  chloride 
»f  lime  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water)  was 
»rdered  to  be  applied  to  the  wound. 

9th. — Has  been  in  a  great  deal  of  pain 
ince  the  application  of  the  lotion,  which 
ippears  to  have  acted  as  an  cscharotic ; 
ongue  is  slightly  furred  ;  skin  hot  and  dry  ; 
raise  rather  frequent,  100  ;  is  very  restless, 
ind  has  no  sleep  ;  the  bowels  are  consti- 
>ated ;  has  vomited  a  small  quantity  of 
)ilious  matter;  has  also  had  rigors. 
Ordered — 

Pil.  Colocyn.  c.  Calom.  gr.  v.  statim. 

M.  M.  c.  M.  S.  2nda  hora  post. 

10th. — Complains  of  great  pain  in  the 
lerineum ;  the  wound  is  looking  very 
nhealthy,  and  is  much  inflamed.    Ordered — 

Cataplasmata  Papaveris  to  the  wound. 

11th. — Has  passed  a  restless  night,  and 
omplains  of  great  pain  in  the  wound,  which 
1  looking  rather  better  ;  no  urine  passes 
irough  the  wound,  and  he  can  make  his 
ater  in  a  full  stream  ;  skin  is  hot,  but  per- 
iires  freely  ;  has  had  no  rigors  since  the  9  th ; 
alse  100,  and  small.  Ordered — 
Lotio  Calcis  c.  Opio  to  the  wound. 

12th.  —  Is    in    much    the    same    state. 

rdered — 

Acid.  Nitrici  Diluti,  ir|,x.  ter  die  ex  Mist. 

Acacise    et    Vinuni     Rubrum,     Sviij. 

quotidie.     Tinct.  Opii,  n\xx.  ex  Jalep 

Am.  om  nocte. 

Has  passed  a  comfortable  night ;    wound 
painful  and  inflamed  ;    skin  hot,  but  per- 
rablo  ;  tongue  slightly  furred. 
I4th. — The  wound   is  not  so  much  in- 

ed,  but  has  a  sloughy  phagedenic  ap- 
urance;    a  small  quantity    of  urine   was 

led  through  the  wound, 

'o  continue  Med.  ;  and  a  pint  of  porter 
daily. 

.6th. — The    whole   of  the   urine   passes 


through  the  wound ;  he  is  not  in  so  much 
pain  ;  the  bowels  are  in  a  relaxed  state  ;  anp 
he  complains  of  being  excessively  weak  and 
languid  ;  tlie  wound  is  looking  rather  better. 
Ordered — 

Mist.  Cretae,  c.  Tinct.  Opii,  11|xv.  ter  die, 
et  omitte  alia  Med. ;  cont.  Wine  and 
Porter. 

19th. — Wound  is  sloughing ;  pulse  quick, 
100,  and  weak. 
A  Carrot  Poultice  to  be  applied  to  the 
wound.      Rep.   Med.    and   Wine   and 
Porter. 

20th. — A  large  slough  has  come  away, 
and  the  wound  is  looking  more  healthy,  and 
has  commenced  to  granulate. 

2 1st. — Wound  is  improving;  the  whole 
of  the  urine  passes  through  the  wound. 

23d. — Is  improving  slowly ;  wound  granu- 
lating ;  bowels  regular  ;  appetite  is  improv- 
ing ;  a  portion  only  of  the  urine  passes 
through  the  wound,  which  causes  a  good  deal 
of  pain. 

26th. — Is  going  on  favourably;  urine 
passes  both  through  the  urethra  and  wound ; 
complains  of  pain  in  the  right  leg,  commenc- 
ing at  the  ankle,  and  passing  up  each  side 
of  the  leg,  more  particularly  the  inner  side, 
to  the  inguinal  region,  where  the  glands  are 
slightly  enlarged. 

28th, — Wound  is  looking  healthy,  and  is 
healing  rapidly  ;  the  pain  in  the  right  leg  is 
nearly  gone,  but  he  complains  now  of  the 
same  kind  of  pain  in  the  left,  commencing 
at  the  ankle,  which  is  rather  painful,  and 
passing  up  each  side  of  leg,  but  more 
especially  the  inner,  to  the  inguinal  region, 
where  the  glands  are  also  enlarged,  and  very 
painful. 

30th. — Wound  is  going  on  well ;  the  pain 
in  the  left  thigh  has  increased,  and  the  leg 
is  become  very  tender,  but  there  is  no  exter- 
nal sign  of  any  inflammatory  disease  going 
on ;  skin  is  hot  and  dry ;  tongue  slighly 
furred  ;  jmlse  98,  and  weak  ;  bowels  regu- 
lar.    Ordered — 

Fomentations,  and  flannel  roller  to  the 
limb. 

July  1st. — Pains  in  thigh  and  leg  are  less  ; 
the  inguinal  glands  are  enlarged  and  painful ; 
tongue  cleaner  and  moist ;  pulse  regular, 
but  very  feeble,  94  ;  perspires  freely,  but  has 
had  no  rigors  ;  bowels  are  regular  ;  wound 
is  healing  slowly,  and  looks  exceedingly 
healthy.     Ordered — 

Quinse  Disulph.  gr.  ij.,  cum  alia  Medicin. 
Cont.  Wine  and  Porter. 

5th.  —  Pains  in  the  left  thigh  and  leg 
have  nearly  disappeared  ;  wound  is  healing 
gradually  ;  about  half  of  his  urine  passes 
through  the  wound. 

12th. — Is  doing  well;  the  pains  in  the 
leg  have  quite  left  him. 
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19th. — Is  doing  well  in  every  respect ; 
tue  wound  is  nearly  healed,  and  but  a  very 
small  quantity  of  urine  passes  through  the 
vound. 

24th. — Convalescent. 

Remarks. — Few  cases  of  lithotomy  pre- 
sent points  of  sufficient  importanue'or  interest 
to  deserve  a  separate  notice  in  a  report. 
The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  operation 
He  in  a  small  compass,  and  are  i)retty  gene- 
rally known  to  operating  surgeons.  The 
two  cases  above  reported  presented  diffi- 
culties of  a  similar  kind,  the  stone  in  each 
being  lodged  high  up  in  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder  so  as  to  elude  the  grasp  of  the 
forceps,  until  it  was  dislodged  by  pressure 
made  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
The  cases  elicited  from  Mr.  Key  the  follow- 
ing clinical  remarks  on  the  principle  of 
obviating  this  not  uufrequent  occurrence  in 
tlie  operation  of  lithotomy. 

A  calculus  usually  lies  free  in  the  bladder 
as  long  as  tlie  mucous  coat  of  the  organ 
preserves  its  healthy  condition.  The  oxalate, 
urate,  and  even  the  phosjihatic  stones,  are 
found  in  the  base  of  the  bladder  until  the 
surface  of  the  membrane  becomes  villous 
from  inflammation,  and  its  secretion  becomes 
alkaline  and  viscous.  The  bladder,  inflamed 
and  irritated  by  the  stone,  contracts  upon  it 
with  more  force,  and  secretes  an  abundance 
of  alkaline  mucus,  the  phosphatic  salts  of 
which  crystallize  on  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
and  make  it  adhere  often  with  considerable 
tenacity  to  the  surface  of  the  organ.  This 
fixed  state  of  a  calculus  is  not  only  an  evil 
in  itself,  adding  much  to  the  difficulty  of  an 
operation,  but  is  met  with  in  patients  whose 
bladders  have  suffered  much  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  stone,  and  who  are  generally 
least  able  to  bear  up  against  the  effects  of  a 
difficult  and  protracted  operation.  The  part 
of  the  bladder  usually  occupied  by  a  calculus 
under  these  circumstances  is  the  fundus, 
which  retains  the  stone  with  tenacity,  while 
the  lower  part  of  the  organ  receives  the 
urine  as  it  passes  fram  the  ureters  ;  and  in 
sounding  such  a  bladder,  tlie  calculus  is  felt 
either  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  instru- 
ment, or  by  withdrawing  it  towards  the 
pabes — a  circumstance  that  always  portends 
some  difficulty  in  seizing  it  alter  the  bladder 
is  opened. 

It  has  happened  more  than  once  that  a 
patient  has  been  removed  from  the  operating 
table  with  the  stone  remaining  in  the  bladder 
after  long  and  continued  efforts  made  in 
vain  to  seize  it ;  and  the  failure  has  arisen, 
not  from  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  cal- 
culus, but  from  its  jicculiar  ))osition.  Tiie 
forcejjs,  at  first,  thougli  opened  to  their  full 
extent,  obtain  but  a  slight  liolil  of  tlie  stone, 
the  extremity  of  it  only  is  seized,  and  it 
80on  escapes  from  the  grasp  of  the  operator. 


Repeated  attempts  arc  made  to  gain  a  firmer 
hold  of  it,  and  at  each  attempt  the  stone  is 
pushed  further  from  the  opening,  until  the 
forceps  are  obliged  to  be  buried  nearly  to 
the  handles  before  the  stone  can  be  felt.  It 
is  in  the  retreat  of  the  stone  before  the 
forceps  that  the  difficulty  of  seizing  it  lies. 
The  stone,  instead  of  retreating  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  opening  into  the  bladder, 
ascends  behind  the  pubes,  where  the  forceps 
cannot,  without  assistance,  reach  it,  much 
less  grasp  il;.  The  cause  of  this  difficulty  is 
not  easily  ascertained  in  the  adult ;  the  parts 
lie  too  deep  for  the  finger  to  learn  with  pre- 
cision how  the  stone  lies  in  the  bladder,  and 
what  constitutes  the  difficulty  in  seizing  it. 
In  a  child,  however,  the  parts  being  on  a 
small  scale,  the  exact  cause  of  any  difficulty 
ia  the  operation  can  be  appreciated  and  met. 

In  children  such  a  difficulty  as  that  above 
alluded  to  occurs  but  selilom,  and  the  fundus 
of  the  bladder  is  not  so  distant  as  to  place 
the  stone  beyond  the  operator's  reach,  even 
when  grasped  by  the  coats  of  the  bladder. 
But  in  the  younger  of  the  two  patients  oa 
whom  INlr.  Key  operated,  this  difficulty 
occurred  in  a  degree  wliich  he  had  but  once 
before  met  with  in  a  young  subject,  and 
would  have  rendered  the  attempt  to  extract 
the  stone  abortive  had  not  he  directed  pres- 
sure to  be  made  above  the  pubes,  so  as  to 
bring  the  calculus  within  the  grasp  of  the 
forceps.  The  handles  of  the  forceps,  though 
depressed  as  much  as  the  wound  would 
allow,  could  not  carry  tlie  blades  high 
enough  to  reach  the  stone,  and  it  required 
very  firm  pressure  on  the  lower  jiart  of  the 
abdomen  to  de))ress  the  stone  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  forceps  to  seize  it.  As  soon  as 
firm  pressure  was  made,  the  stone  could  be 
felt  to  descend  between  the  blades  of  the 
forceps. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  many  of 
the  cases  recorded  of  insuperable  difficulty 
in  extracting  calculi  of  ordinary  size  by 
lithotomy,  the  operator  has  not  sufficiently 
borne  in  mind  the  impossibility  of  directing 
the  blades  of  the  forceps  to  the  altered 
position  of  the  stone,  which,  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  forceps  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  seize  it,  retires,  not  backwards 
but  upwards,  so  that  it  becomes  jilaced  in  a 
line  little  less  than  perpendicular  in  relation 
to  tlie  external  incision.  In  such  a  situation, 
even  in  very  young  children,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  seize  it ;  and  in  the  adult,  espe- 
cially when  the  prostate  gland  is  enlarged, 
impossible  to  reach  it.  The  advantage  of 
jiressure  made  above  the  pubes  was  forcibly 
shown  in  the  cases  rejjorted  above,  and  the 
cause  of  difficulty  clearly  illustrated. 
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©rtgtnal  CTommunicatlon?. 

NOTES  OF  YET  ANOTHER 

TRIAL  WITH  THE  MESMERISTS, 

in  a  third  search  for  clairvoyance. 

By  Johx  Forbes,  M.D.  F.R.S. 


"Tliese  lies  are  like  the  fatlier  tlint  begets  them. 
Gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable." 

King  He.nry  IV.  Part  I. 

When  completing  my  notes  of  some  recent 
mesmeric  trials,  ])ublishcd  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  the  18th  of  last  month,  I  had  no 
intention  of  giving  myself  any  more  trouble 
on  the  subject,  at  least  for  some  time  to 
come.  I  was,  indeed,  so  disgusted  with  the 
many  successive  impositions  I  had  had  to  ex- 
pose, that  I  was  determined  to  let  this  new  fra- 
ternity of  mountebanks — the  itinerant  mes- 
merists— proceed  on  their  course  without 
further  molestation  on  my  part.  If  the 
public  still  chose  to  be  gulled  by  such  arrant 
cheats  as  I  had  had  to  deal  with,  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  warnings  they  had  received,  it  was 
their  own  affair ;  and  it  seemed  no  one's 
special  business  to  interfere  between  them 
and  their  enjoym.ents.  At  least,  I  felt  that  I 
had  no  particular  call  to  do  so.  I  had  not, 
however,  given  up  all  intention  of  inquiring 
further  into  the  phenomena  and  facts  of 
mesmerism ;  and,  therefore,  on  receiving 
from  a  most  respectable  quarter  a  pressing 
invitation  to  renew  my  inquiries  in  this 
field,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it.  The 
object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  communi- 
cate the  results  obtained  in  this  new  trial 
with  the  mesmerists. 

On  the  29th  of  last  month  I  received  the 
following  letter  by  post.  The  writer  was  at 
the  time  personally  unknown  to  me,  but  I 
learned  from  a  friend  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man of  high  respectability  ;  and  my  subse- 
quent intercourse  with  him  has  only  served 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 
In  the  present  narrative  I  shall  speak  of  this 
gentleman  under  the  name  of  A.  B.,  as  the 
publication  of  bis  real  name  might  be  un- 
pleasant to  him  ;  and  his  extreme  civility 
and  fairness,  during  the  whole  course  of  our 
proceedings,  well  entitle  him  to  every  cour- 
tesy at  my  hands.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  thai,  in  the  disgraceful  imposition  which 
it  is  my  business  to  expose,  he  was  no  further 
blameable  than  in  allowing  his  good-nature 
and  honesty  to  be  too  easily  imposed  on. 
His  extreme  facility  and  credulity  are 
hardly  chargeable  on  himself  individually,  as 
these  seem  inherent  attributes  of  the  genus 
Mesmerist. 


Letter  from  Mr.  A.  R.  to  Dr.  Forbes. 

"  Sir, — Assuming  that  you,  like  myself, 
seek  only  to  ascertain  the  very  truth  on  the 
disputed  question  of  clairvoyance,  and  that 
you  will  investigate  it  not  as  an  advocate 
seeking  to  make  out  a  plausible  case  on  one 
side,  but  as  a  Judge  looking  for  the  right, 
and  willing  to  decide  according  to  the  fair 
rules  of  evidence,  I  take  the  liberty  of  invit- 
ing you  to  make  trial  of  a  case  of  alleged 
clairvoyance  which  I  can  produce  to 
you. 

"  I  should  state  that  I  have  no  personal  in- 
terest in  the  matter  ;  I  am  merely  actuated 
by  an  honest  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  seek  the 
truth  and  the  truth  only.  I  should  be 
equally  jileased  could  mesmerism  and  its 
phenomena  be  proved  to  be  false  as  if  they 
were  shown  to  be  true  : — I  only  desire  to 
learn  what  is  true,  and  that  the  truth,  when 
ascertained,  should  be  proclaimed.  I  am  no 
practitioner  of  it  in  any  shape.  My  profes- 
sion is  that  of  a  barrister. 

"  I  have  in  my  employ  a  boy  who  has,  or 
appears  to  have,  t'.ie  faculty  called  clairvoy- 
ance;  that  is,  he  can,  when  mesmerised, 
perceive  objects  imperceptible  to  persons  in 
the  ordinary  State.  He  has  many  times  read 
to  mc  and  to  others  words  wrapped  in  many 
folds  of  thick  paper,  and  enclosed  in  a  card- 
case. 

"  I  ask  you  to  see  this  boy,  to  test  him 
yourself,  fairly  and  thoroughly,  and  ascer- 
tain the  fact  by  your  own  personal  investi- 
gation. If  you  will  name  any  morning  be- 
fore Friday  of  the  present  week,  you  shall  see 
him  at  my  chambers,  and  make  the  experi- 
ment. 

"  But  to  insure  a  fair  trial,  I  must  impose 
the  following  conditions  :  — 

"  1st.  You  shall  bring  with  you  two  orthree 
packets,  each  containing  a  word  or  figures, 
or  a  picture,  wrapjied  in  four  folds  of  thick 
brown  paper,  sealed  ;  and  which  I  wish  you 
to  prepare  at  home,  that  you  may  be  assured 
beyond  question  that  the  contents  areknowa 
to  nobody  but  yourself. 

"  2d.  The  words  or  figures  shall  be 
printed,  not  written,  the  boy  being  illiterate. 
The  word  shall  be  in  capital  letters,  and  not 
one  that  is  likely  in  itself  to  puzzle  an  illi- 
terate reader  ;  the  figures  to  be  in  type  of 
a  good  size.  The  number  of  letters  in  the 
word  not  to  exceed  eight :  the  number  of 
figures  not  to  exceed  four.  The  packet  will 
be  placed  in  a  card-case  of  wood,  which  I 
will  produce,  and  which  you  may  seal  also, 
to  insure  that  it  is  not  opened. 

"  3d.  Inasmuch  as  the  faculty  is  affected 
by  states  of  health,  or  some  circumstances 
not  known,  a  formal  judgment  of/ainst  him 
not  to  be  pronounced  until  after  trial  on 
three  several  days.  He  has  never  once  failed 
yet,  but  he  may  do  so,  for  the  reasons  named 
above. 
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"  4th.  That  if  he  succeeds  you  shall  admit 
and  attest  the  fact. 

"  5th.  That  one  friend  of  mine  and  one 
friend  of  yours  only  shall  be  present,  and 
that  each  shall  take  a  note  of  the  experiment, 
which  shall  be  embodied  into  one,  and  signed 
by  all  of  us  (if  we  agree)  before  we  leave  the 
chambers  ;  and  that  you  sliall  publish  such 
note  in  a  medical  journal,  with  any  comments 
you  may  please. 

"  I  impose  these  conditions,  because  I  can 
only  profess  that  he  shall  accomplish  what  I 
have  seen  him  perform.  I  do  not  knotv  that 
he  might  not  read  writing,  or  sentences  ; 
but  as  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  faculty  acts,  it  is  safe 
to  try  that  only  which  has  been  done  suc- 
cessfully before. 

"  I  shall  afterwards  be  happy  to  assist  you 
in  trying  any  other  experiments  you  may 
suggest. 

"  But  this,  if  done,  establishes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  faculty  of  perception  distinct  from 
the  organ  of  vision,  and  that  is  all  we  can 
yet  affirm.  A  reply,  naming  the  day  and 
hour,  will  oblige,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Temple,  28th  July,  1845." 

I  wrote  in  reply,  that  I  would  gladly  avail 
myself  of  Mr.  A.  B.'s  polite  offer.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  waited  on  him  at  his  chambers 
on  the  following  day,  with  the  view  of  agree- 
ing on  the  terms,  and  of  arranging  a  meet- 
ing for  the  formal  investigation  of  the  case. 
I  did  not  come  prepared  to  enter  on  the  in- 
quiry then,  but  as  the  boy  was,  at  this  very 
time,  in  the  chambers,  and  as  Mr.  A.  B. 
expressed  a  desire  that  I  should  witness  his 
powers  at  once,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
make  the  best  extemporary  arrangements 
■we  could,  for  fairly  testing  them.  Of  their 
immediate  demon.stration  before  me,  Mr. 
A.  LJ.  seemed  to  entertain  no  doubt  W'hat- 
ever,  any  more  than  of  their  previous  exer- 
tion on  numerous  occasions  in  his  presence, 
under  circumstances  where,  he  said,  there 
could  be  no  collusion,  cheat.  Or  mistake. 

The  following  additional  account  of  the 
boy  is  extracted  from  the  journal  called 
"  The  Critic,"  one  of  the  organs  of  mes- 
merism ;  it  expresses  precisely  the  opinion 
stated  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  B.,  and  I  believe  I 
may  .say  that  it  was  either  written  by  him- 
self, or  certainly  authorised  by  him.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  notice  the  particular 
kind  and  jiositive  nature  of  the  statements 
here  made ;  as  a  very  singular  contrast  to 
them  will  be  furnished,  from  the  very  same 
source,  in  the  course  of  the  present  narra- 
tive. It  is  most  provoking  that  all  these 
positive  and  undoubted  realities  of  marvels 
should  at  once  vanish  whenever  the  un- 
lucky writer  of  this  paper  comes  on  the  scene. 


Surely  he  must  be  bewitched,  or  be  bemesrae- 
rised  the  wrong  way. 

"  The  boy  is  extremely  intelligent  and 
communicative  in  the  somnambulic  state. 
He  readily  answers  any  inquiry,  and  he  tells 
us  that  if' any  text  is  applied  ichich  he  cannot 
solve  he  says  so  at  once.  He  never  guesses 
at  an  answer  if  he  does  not  reaUy  perceive 
ike  object :  hence  it  is,  that,  unlike  any  other 
patient  we  have  seen,  he  has  never  Jailed  in 
a  single  instance. 

"  He  states  further,  that  it  is  easier  for 
him  to  see  through  a  solid  body  than 
through  one  composed  of  folds :  each  sur- 
face presents  an  obstacle  and  increases  the 
difficulty  of  seeing.  Hence  he  can  perceivfe 
objects  within  a  wooden  box  more  readily 
than  within  a  couple  of  envelopes,  and 
through  brown  paper  more  easily  than 
through  white  paper." — The  Critic,  26th 
July,  1845. 

George  Goble,  the  seer,  was  then  intro- 
duced. He  is  a  lad  of  about  seventeen, 
rather  small  of  his  age,  but  intelligent-look- 
ing. I  was  a  little  disapi)ointed  to  learn,  on. 
inquiry,  that  he  is  "an  old  hand"  at  these 
things,  having  formerly  exhibited,  in  public, 
under  both  Mr.  Vernon  and  Mr.  Brookes. 
He  had  only  been  a  few  weeks  in  Mr.  A.  B.'s 
service  (as  a  copying  clerk)  ;  but  during 
that  time  he  seems  to  have  been  much  en- 
gaged in  his  former  vocation  as  a  seer, — 
discharging  the  functions  thereof  to  the 
boundless  satisfaction  of  his  master. 

Fiui5T  Day.— July  29th,  1845. 

First  Experiment. — It  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  that  the  same  plan  for  testing  the 
boy's  powers  should  be  followed  which  had 
previously  proved  so  extremely  successful 
w  ith  him  ;  and  as  this  was  fair  and  reasona- 
ble I  immediately  adopted  it.  Mr.  A.  B. 
produced  some  common  coarse  brown  wrap- 
ping-paper, and  requested  me  to  place  any 
word  I  chose  within  several  folds  of  this, — 
he  and  the  boy  leaving  the  room  while  I  did 
so.  Out  of  a  heap  of  loose  journals  and  I 
pamphlets,  I  clipped  a  common  word  from 
the  title  page  of  one,  and  folded  it  within 
the  brown  paper.  Mr.  A.  B.  then  returned 
into  the  room,  and  proposed  that  I  should 
seal  the  ends  of  the  paper.  I  did  so,  turn- 
ing the  ends  of  the  folded  paper  over  (in 
the  manner  of  a  chemist's  medicinal  "  pow- 
der"), and  dropping  the  wax  on  thenit 
Owing  to  the  thickness  and  stiffness  of  the 
l)aj)er,  the  sealing  was  not  very  effectively 
done,  the  folded  ends  being  partially  tilted 
up,  and  drawing  the  wax  along  with  them. 
The  paper  thus  folded  and  sealed  was  then 
placed  within  a  common  leather  or  paste- 
board card-case,  which  was  neither  sealed 
nor  tied. 

The  boy,  being    "  mesmerised"  by  Mr. 
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A.  B.,  after  staringand  winking-,  and  twitcli- 
ing  his  limbs  for  a  minute  or  so,  lay  down 
seemingly  asleep  ;    and  after  lying  in  this 
state  for  about  the  same  period,  he  awoke 
up  in  the  brisk,  pert  humour  common  to  the 
so-called  somnambulists.     In  this  state  he 
conversed    readily    with    every   body,    and 
showed  not  the  slightest  mark  discernible  by 
me  (or.  I  believe,  by  any  body  else)  whereby 
he  could   be  distinguished  from  a  common 
waking  mortal,    except    that    he  generally 
kept  his  eyelids  partially  closed.     He  took 
the  card-case,  and  went  through  a  great  va- 
riety of  manoeuvres  which  occupied  a  long 
time — I  should  think  half  an  hour  or  more 
— and  which  it  would  be  tedious  and  useless 
minutely  to   describe.     The  greater  part  of 
the  time  he  sat  or  lay  upon  a  sofa,   having  a 
pillow  at  one  end.     The  most  common  of 
his  proceedings  were : — to  place  the  card- 
case  on  his  forehead,  and  press  it  first  with 
his   hand,    then    against    the    pillow ; — to 
breathe  repeatedly  and  forcibly  on  the  case, 
and  again  place  it  on  the  forehead,  and  again 
press  it   on  the  pillow ; — then  to    place  it 
under  the  pillow,  and  press  his  face  and  head 
on  this  ; — then  to  place  it  on  his  hand,  place 
the  pillow  on  this,  and  again  press  his  fore- 
head on  it,   &c.    &c.     He  also  frequently, 
while   lying  on  his  face,  put  his  head  over 
the  pillow,  as  if  looking  under  it,  and  I  ob- 
served that  for  a  long  time  together  he  kept 
both  his  hands  under  the  pillow  with  the 
card-case,     I  watched  him   as  closely  as  I 
could,  and  although  it  was  obvious  from  the 
position   of  the  arms  and  their  movement, 
that  the  hands  were  at  work,   I  could  not 
discover   that  at  any  time  he  opened  the 
card-case,  much  less  opened  the  paper  en- 
closed in  it ;   yet  it  was  not  only  perfectly 
possible,   but  quite  easy  for  him   to  do  so 
without  being  seen.      After   these  various 
manoeuvres  had  been  continued  to  a  very 
tedious  length  of  time,  George  got  up  from 
the  sofa,   placed  the  case  under  my  foot  on 
the  floor,    and  placed  his  forehead  on  my 
foot ;    then,  after  a  short  time,  started  up, 
and,   in  a  sort  of  furor  of  excitement,  and 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which  rendered  it 
impossible  to  see  accurately  the  condition  of 
things,    or   to    check   his    proceedings,    he 
pulled  open  the  case,  whisked  out  the  paper, 
and,  calling  out  the  word  "  Country,"  was 
proceeding  to  tear  it  open,  when  Mr.  A.  B. 
and  myself  tried  to  stop  him,  and  to  get  the 
paper  into  our  possession  ;   and  I  believe  we 
did  get  it  for  a  moment ;  but  before  any  ex- 
amination could  take  place  he  snatched  the 
paper  from  us,  in  real  or  affected  rage,  and 
tore  it  in  pieces.     All  this  took  place  so 
rapidly,  amid  such  excitement,  and  with  so 
much  surprise  on  my  .part,  that  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  to  have  any  certainty  as  to 
the   precise   condition  of  the    paper    when 
withdrawn.     "WTien  the  top  of  the  case  was 


snatched  off,  the  se.il  on  the  projecting  end 
of  the  paper  certainly  seemedsiWl  there,  and 
probably  was  so  ; — but,  as  I  have  said,  I 
cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  of  this,  much 
less  of  the  condition  of  the  seal  at  the  other 
end. 

Having,  at  that  time,  no  special  reason 
for  deeming  George  an  impostor,  and  being 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  most  confident 
belief  of  his  honesty  and  of  his  marvellous 
powers  entertained  and  expressed  by  Mr. 
A.  B.,  I  own  I  was  at  first  somewhat  con- 
founded by  the  bold  announcement  of  my 
"  sealed  word,"  which  seemed  to  come  a 
good  deal  nearer  the  marvel  of  clairvoyance 
than  anything  previously  witnessed  by  me. 
But  I  soon  recovered  my  tranquillity  and  my 
scepticism,  and  felt  that  there  was  yet  a  good 
deal  more  to  be  done  before  I  could  be  jus- 
tified in  changing  my  opinions. 

Thecomplete  uncertainty  as  to  the  integrity 
of  the  seals,  of  course,  vitiates  entirely  this  ex- 
periment, and  renders  it  perfectly  valueless  as 
a  proof  of  clairvoyance  ;  while  a  considera- 
tion of  the  previous  and  subsequent  proceed- 
ings of  George,  throws  more  than  mere  sus- 
picion on  the  case,  and  renders  the  explana- 
tion that  immediately  suggests  itself  to  a 
sceptic  hardly  questionable  ;  viz.  that  the 
lad  had,  amid  his  secret  manipulations  under 
the  pillow,  actually  unfolded  the  paper,  and 
read  the  word ;  and  that  the  sybilline  fury 
of  the  </cwo?<e»2c«^  was  cunningly  assumed  to 
prevent  discovery  of  the  broken  seals. 

Second  experiment.  —  Unseen  by  any 
person  I  wrote  at  the  top  of  a  slip  of  white 
paper  (about  the  length  and  half  the  width 
of  common  note-paper)  a  single  word,  in 
large  print-capitals,  and  folding  the  paper 
several  times  on  itself,  placed  it  within  the 
same  card-case.  I  am  certain  that  \  folded 
the  paper  into  a  flattened  parallelogram, 
somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in  breadth, — as 
it  was  natural  so  to  shape  a  paper  to  be 
placed  within  a  thin  card-case.  And  I  have 
a  positive  proof  of  my  having  done  so,  in 
the  paper  itself,  still  in  my  possession,  on 
which  I  find  the  same  word  imperfectly 
printed,  in  reverse,  nearly  an  inch  below  the 
word  written  by  me, — the  impression  being 
produced  unquestionably  by  the  flat  folding 
of  the  paper  before  the  word  was  quite  dry. 

George  Goble  took  the  card-case  in  high 
glee  at  his  former  success,  and  expressing 
aloud  his  confidence  of  speedily  reading  what 
was  enclosed.  He  proceeded  to  execute  all 
his  former  manoeuvres,  of  which  the  most 
proipinent  was,  still,  that  of  keeping  the 
card-case  under  the  pillow,  peeping  occa- 
sionally over  and  under  it,  then  bringing  it 
forth,  breathing  vehemently  on  it,  and  press- 
ing it  to  his  forehead.  After  a  considerable 
time  thus  consumed,  he  started  up,  placed 
the  card-case  on  the  floor,  placed  my  foot 
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upon  it,  and  then  his  head  on  my  foot,  pre- 
cisely as  on  the  former  occasion.  He  then 
triumphantly  announced  the  word,  spelling 
it — "  F-o-u-l-d."  1  said  this  was  not  ex- 
actly the  word,  but  was  sufficiently  near  it 
to  satisfy  me  thit  he  had  seen  what  the  box 
contained.  But  Mr.  A.  B.  wished  him  to 
be  perfectly  accurate,  and  he  very  soon  pro- 
nounced the  word  to  be  as  I  had  written  it, 
*'  Fold."  George  then  proceeded  to  open 
the  box  and  withdraw  the  paper,  which  he 
half-unfolded,  or  rather  unrolled,  before  I 
could  take  it  out  of  his  hands.  I  saw,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  top  of  the  case  was  with- 
drawn, ike  paper  van  very  different  inform 
from  the  paper  1  had  placed  there  : — instead 
of  being/fli'  and  broad  as  described,  it  was 
perfectly  romid,  rolled  on  itself  like  a  com- 
mon paper-match.  I  immediately  got  pos- 
session of  the  paper,  and,  the  boy  being  sent 
out  of  the  room,  expressed  my  conviction 
that  the  box  had  been  opened,  and  the  word 
read  by  ordinary  vision.  The  gentleman 
present  admitted  that  the  paper  when  with- 
drawn from  the  case,  was  rolled  on  itself,  as 
1  have  described  it. 

As  this  singular  change  of  form  could  not 
possibly  have  occurred  spontaneously,  and 
as  the  secret  manipulations  beneath  the 
pillow  afforded  the  greatest  facility  for 
George's  opening  the  case  without  being 
seen,  there  can  hardly  remain,  in  any  mind, 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  he  did  so,  and 
thus  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  word. 

Third  e.rperiment. — It  being  now  no 
longer  doubtful  tliat  cur  seer,  George,  would 
not  hesitate  to  see  all  that  he  could  in  the 
humble  human  fashion,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  some  precautions  to  prevent  his  being 
tempted  from  his  high  calling  of  clairvoy- 
ance. Accordingly,  in  repeating  the  last 
experiment,  I  made  this  little  difference,  viz. 
that  the  card-case  was  carefully  bound  round 
•with  twine,  and  sealed,  so  that  it  could  not 
■be  opened  without  detection.  A  long  trial 
■was  made  with  this  in  the  same  manner  as 
before,  over  the  jiillow  and  under  the  pillow, 
but  no  announcement  of  the  enclosed  word 
•was  made.  George  admitted  that  he  could 
not  see  into  the  box. 

Fourth  rrperiment. — George  accounted 
for  his  failure  in  the  last  experiment,  by  a 
change  having  been  made  in  the  colour  of 
the  paper  enclosing  the  word.  In  the  pre- 
sent experiment,  therefore,  jiaper  of  the  de- 
siderated hue  was  adoj)tcd ;  but  the  case 
being  ns  carefully  corded  and  sealed  as  be- 
fore, a  similar  result  ensued  :  no  reading  of 
the  enclosed  word  took  place. 

Second  Day. — Thursday,  31st  July. 

On  this  occasion  Professors  Sharjjcy  and 

Grahain,  of  University  College,  accompanied 


me ;  and  we  all  took  with  us  small  boxes 
of  wood,  and  all  sealed,  but  not  otherwise 
secured.  It  was  laid  down  as  a  positive 
condition,  that  the  breach  of  a  seal,  however 
effected,  should  be  understood  to  vitiate 
that  particular  experiment  wherein  it  took 
place. 

Fi7\if  experiment. — George  first  selected 
a  little  round  box,  fixing  with  a  spiral 
screw  ;  one  of  the  small  boxes  commonly 
used  by  seal -engravers  to  contain  impres- 
sions of  seals  in  wax.  It  was  sealed  on 
the  edge,  and  was  otherwise  difficultly  un- 
screwed. It  proved  too  difficult  for  George  ; 
as,  after  a  considerable  trial,  he  gave  in, 
stating  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  care- 
lessly, that  he  had  "  seen"  in  it  some  of 
the  letters,  but  not  with  accuracy  ; — he 
thought  they  were  "  har"  or  '^hart."  On 
examining  the  box,  the  seal  was  found  jier- 
fect ;  the  contained  word  was  "  insane," — 
having,  it  will  be  observed,  only  one  of 
the  three  or  four  letters  announced  by 
George. 

Second  eaperimcnt.  —  George  then  se- 
lected another  box — a  small  square  box,  of 
very  slender  materials,  (the  slightest  of  the 
lot)  with  a  sliding  lid  which  was  not  at  all 
tied,  but  merely  kept  in  its  jdace  l)y  a  single 
seal  on  its  outer  end,  and  a  small  drop  of 
wax  at  one  corner.  He  proceeded  through 
the  same  routine  of  manipulations  as  be- 
fore, retaining  the  box  for  a  long  time 
under  the  jnllow,  and,  as  was  obvious  from 
tlie  motion  of  the  arms,  evidently  using  both 
his  hands  there  for  some  purjjose,  while 
the  pcepings  over  and  under  the  pillow 
were  frecpient.  At  one  time,  a  sound  as  of 
a  crack,  or  click,  or  snap,  was  distinctly 
heard  from  under  the  pillow.  After  a  con- 
siderable time,  he  got  up  and  jilaced  the 
box  on  the  floor  and  my  foot  upon  it,  and 
then  his  head  upon  this,  as  on  the  preceding 
day.  He  then  shouted  out  the  word 
^' Royal,"  sprang  up  from  the  floor  with 
the  i)ox  in  his  hand,  and  was  laid  hidd  of 
while  in  the  act  of  ])rocecding  ajijiarcntly  to 
draw  the  lid,  and  tlie  box  wrenclied  finally 
from  his  hand.  On  examination,  it  was 
found,  that  the  seal,  and  also  the  drop  of 
wax,  were  broken  across,  precisely  in  the 
line  of  opening,  by  a  smooth  crack,  very 
fine,  yet  sufficiently  perceptible.  .Vs  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment  were  here 
manifestly  broken  through,  the  result  was 
declared  to  be  sim])]y  iinll,  as,  whatever 
suspicions  we  entertained,  we  had  so  posi- 
tive jiroof  that  George  had  broken  the  seal, 
and  read  the  word  by  ordinary  vision.  Al- 
though Mr.  Graham,"  whose  box  this  was, 
thought  it  the  fairest  course  that  the  box 
should  not  at  that  "time  be  opened  at  all, 
yet  I  may  now  state  that  the  word  was 
correctly  named  by  the  boy. 
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All  the  circumstances  of  the  case  being 
considered,  no  rational  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  George  came  by  the  knowledge 
of  this  %vord  by  opening  the  box  beneath  his 
screen  of  pillow,  and  reading  it  with  his 
natural  human  eyes.  On  more  closely  ex- 
amining the  box,  it  was  found  that  the 
crack  or  fracture  in  the  seal  remained  as 
minute  and  fine,  and  as  little  conspicuous, 
after  withdrawing  and  returning  to  its  place 
the  lid,  as  when  it  was  examined  when 
snatched  from  George's  hand.  I  mention 
this,  because  it  was  doubted  at  the  time  by 
some  of  George's  friends  whether  the  seal 
was  really  so  much  fractured  as  must 
have  been  the  case  had  the  lid  been  com- 
pletely withdrawn  and  again  shut. 

Third   experimeyit. — It   being   now  suf- 
ficiently evident  that  the  security  of  a  mere 
seal  was  insufficient,    some  boxes  were  tied 
firmly  with  tape,  and  sealed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  could  leave  no   doubt  in  any   mind 
that,    if    opened,    they    were    intentionally 
opened.     George  selected  one    of  the  best 
secured,  and,  as  if  to  astonish  us  at  once  by 
his  honesty  and  bold   confidence,   he  pro- 
ceeded   to    a   desk   standing  in    the    room, 
placed  the  box  within  it.  locked  it,  and  gave 
me  the  key  !     He  then  laid   his  face  and 
head  upon  the  desk,  and  remained  motion- 
less in  this    posture    for  some   time.      He 
then  took  a  pen  and  |)aper,  and  made,  first, 
six  marks,  which  his  friends  gravely  inter- 
preted as  indicating  six  letters  in    the  im- 
prisoned box  ;    and   then  wrote  the   letters 
"  cas"  twice  over, — without,  however,  stat- 
ing, or  otherwise  indicating  (though  we  all  in- 
ferred that  such  was  his  meaning),  that  these 
were  the  letters  contained  in  the  box.     After 
a  little  longer  silence  and  inaction,  George 
opened  his  eyes,  stretched  himself,  and  was 
declared  by  his   raesmeriser  to   be  awake  ! 
And  this  spontaneous  waking-up  of  Geo'-ge 
was  declared  to  be  a  thing  unexampled,  and 
unaccountable  and  wonderful.     To  us  un- 
learned sceptics,    it  seemed    a  very  natural 
and  easy  mode  of  getting  out  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  position,   without  owning  further 
defeat.     The  box  when  opened  ivas  found  to 
contain  the  figures  1787,  and  no  letters. 

We,  the  experimenters,  were  so  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  this  day's  trial, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  for- 
mer, that  we  did  not  jjropose  any  immediate 
repetition  of  the  experiments.  George  had 
invariably  failed  where  it  was  impossible  to 
see  by  ordinary  vision  ;  and  iiU  his  apparent 
successes  were  either  palpable  deceptions, 
or,  at  most,  successes  where  ordinary  vision 
was  not  merely  possible,  but  very  probable 
and  very  practicable.  We  accordingly 
took  our  departure,  without  arranging  any 
further  u.eetings,  George's  friends  admitting 
that   the  results  were  at  least  inconclusive  ; 


and  Mr.  A.  B.  expressing  great  surprise  a 
tlie  unaccountable  and  most  unusual  failure 
of  his  protege. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  evening  I  re- 
ceived from  this  gentleman  another  polite 
note,  part  of  which  1  print,  chiefly  because 
it  exhibits  the  faith  he  still  had  in  George's 
honesty,  and  his  unbroken  confidence  in  his 
powers. 

"  Thursday  Evening. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — As  I  see  you  are  pro- 
ceeding with  the  inquiry  fairly,  I  am 
very  anxious  that  you  should  have  tho 
fullest  opportunity  for  investigation,  and  as 
I  go  out  of  town  for  a  week  on  .Saturday 
morning,  I  should  really  be  obliged  if  you 
could  see  the  boy  again  to-morrow,  either 
morning  or  evening,  at  your  convenience  j 
and  if  you  could  get  your  two  friends  to  be 
present  I   should    be  so    much   the  better 

pleased 

"I  knoiv,  from  repeated  saccess  in  the 
presence  of  others,  that  the  boy  catt  do  what 
he  apijcars  to  do,  and  that  all  is  honu  fide  ; 
but  I  admit  that  what  you  have  seen  is  open 
to  question  from  one  who  had  not  seen  him 
at  other  times ;  and  therefore  I  am  veiy 
anxious  that  you  should  satisfy  yourself  fully. 
Appoint  any  time  to-morrow,  (Friday)  anv 
place,  and  I  will  meet  you. 

"  Yours  faithfully." 

I  wrote  in  reply  to  this  that  I  would  wait 
on  Mr.  A.  B.  at  a  quarter  past  one,  with 
my  friends,  and  added,  that  I  expected  this' 
investigation  would  produce  one  of  two  re- 
sults—either that  WB  should  admit  that 
tiiere  was  more  in  clairvoyance  than  we  now 
believed,  or  that  he  should  confess  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  an  impostor  in  George 
Goble. 


Taught  by  the  experience  of  the  previous- 
trials,  we  jjrepared  ourselves  better  for  this. 
We    had   proved  the    insufficiency  of  mere- 
wax  to  obstruct  George's  irresistible  vision, 
or  to  prevent  cavil  as  to  the  mode  ot  its  e;:- 
ertion  ;  we  resolved,  thereiore.  to  carry  with 
us  boxes  which  could  not  possibly  be  opened 
without  absolute  fracture,   and  into  which, 
in  their  complete  state,  the  ordinary  sight  of 
mere     mortal     tnan    could    not    penetrate. 
Reading  the  words  inclosed  in  these,  wouldj 
therefore   at    once  establish,  what  is  called 
clairvoyance;     while  the  failure    to    do  so, 
would,    at   least,    confirm    our   doubts  and' 
suspicions  as  to  the  powers  and    honesty  of 
the  seer.     But  we  were  desirous  to  go  fur- 
ther than  this  ;  and  to  establish,  if  possible, 
not  merely    George's  failure— the  negative- 
of  non-success,  but  the  positive  fact  of  his- 
roguery    (for  such  we   deemed  it)  and  the 
mode  of  its  operation.     And  the  ingenuity 
of  Dr.  Sharpey  enabled  us   to    do  so  very 
efTectively.     He  formed  his  trap  as  follows : 
selecting  George's  favourite  subject,  a  card- 
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case — which,  according  to  IMr.  A.  B.'s  re- 
port, had  been,  in  his  hands,  ahnost  invaria- 
bly the  medium  of  triumphant  success, — Dr. 
Sharpey  prepared  it  in  the  following  manner. 
He  took  a  blank  card  fitting  the  case,  pasted 
on  one  side  of  it  the  word  to  be  read,  and 
then  affixed  along  the  end  of  the  other  side 
a  small  shelf  or  ledge  exactly  filling  up  the 
space  left  between  the  card  and  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  case.  Placing  the  card, 
thus  armed,  within  the  case,  he  piled  upon 
the  ledge  at  the  bottom,  a  series  of  long 
and  narrow  slips  of  cork,  neatly  cut  and 
accurately  yet  loosely  fitting  the  space  un- 
occupied by  the  card.  The  efi'eet  of  this 
arrangement  was,  that  any  withdrawal  of  the 
card  would  inevitably  draw  out  and  let  fall 
the  loose  slips  of  cork  supported  on  the 
ledge  attached  to  it.  The  reposition  of  these 
slips  in  their  original  arrangement  was  next 
to  impossible ;  and  as  their  exact  number 
was  taken,  we  had  the  means  of  discovering 
the  loss,  if  any  of  them  should  have  been 
made  away  with,  after  falling  from  the  case. 

First  experiment. — George,  being   mes- 
merised as  before,  and  declared  to  be  in  the 
proper  somnambulic  condition,   one  of  the 
same  boxes  was  given  to  him  which  he  had 
attempted  on  the   preceding  day.     This  box 
was  composed  of  very  thin  deal,  4  inches  by 
2  in  extent,  and  three- (juarters  of  an  inch  in 
depth  :  it  contained  a  single  word  in  large 
print,  pasted  on  the  bottom,  and  not  covered 
by   any   thing.    The  lid  was  secured   by  a 
single  screw,  the  head  of  which  was  let  into 
the    wood ;  this    was  concealed  by   a   small 
wax-seal,    partly   for    the    purpose  of  pre- 
venting any    attempt  at    unscrewing,    and 
partly  to  conceal  from   George  the  imprac- 
ticable character  of  the  task   set  him.     We 
had  seen,  on  the  previous  day,  that  he  got 
out  of  a  difficulty   which  he   felt  to  be  in- 
superable,   by  waking  up  into  mere  human 
potency,  to  the  wonderment  and  dismay  of 
his  patrons.     On  the  present  occasion,   the 
box,  bearing  no  more  outward  semblance  of 
impracticability  than  the  one    he  had  seen 
into  on  the  previous  day,  was  taken  at  once, 
and  subjected    to  all   the  usual  manouuvres 
and  mani])ulati(jns,  and  with  more  apparent 
energy  and  vigour  than  ever.     We  looked 
on,  with  the  utmost  patience  and  traiuiuillity, 
for  the  space  of  one  whole  hour  !     From  the 
obvious  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms 
while  George's  hands  were  under  the  pillow 
with  the  box,  from  the  sounds  occasionally 
issuing   from    the    hiding-])lace,    from     the 
uniform  increase  of  the  physical  efforts  to 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  our  mystery  on  the 
occasion   of  a  noisy    carriage    passing   the 
window,  &c. — not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  re- 
mained  on  the    mind  of   any  one  present 
(not  even  on  that  of  our  good  friend  Mr. 
A.  B.)  that  George  Goblc  was  trying  hard 


to  see  into  my  box,  and  that  George  Goble 
could  not  succeed.  He  was,  at  length,  en- 
treated to  give  up,  and  try  something  else. 
He  did  so  ;  but  in  resigning  the  task  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  seen  three  of  the  letters 
in  the  box — viz.  0.  U.  S.  On  being  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  A.  B.  whether  he  had  had  a 
mere  uncertain  glimpse  of  these  letters,  or  a 
good  positive  vision,  he  repeatedly  declared 
that  he  had  positively  seen  them,  and  that 
they  were  in  the  box.  Before  the  sitting 
broke  up,  this  box  was  unscrewed,  and  the 
word,  "  Exhibition,"  exposed.  It  is 
a  rather  curious  chance  that  among  the  ten 
letters  composing  this  word  there  should  be 
only  one  of  the  three  seen  by  George  ! 

Second   experiment. — We  were  all  now 
very  anxious  that  the  card-case   should   be 
put  into  George's  hands,  but  were  fearful  of 
exciting  suspicion  by   proposing  it  to  lum. 
Very  fortunately  he  himself  asked  for  a  card- 
case,  and  Dr.  Sharpey's  was  handed  to  him, 
with  the  injunction  that  he   must  not  open 
it,  and  the  request  of  a  promise  that  he  would 
not  do  so.     He  gave  the  promise,   but  him- 
self proposed  that,  to  do  away  with  all  pos- 
sible suspicion  of  unfair  play,   the  card-case 
should  be  tied  vp.     Nothing  was  said  about 
sealing    it.       Accordingly,    George    himself 
tied  the   card-case,  in  the  common   cross- 
fashion,  with  red   tape,   assisted  by  one  of 
our  party,  who  carefully  noticed  how  it  was 
done,   the  place  of  the  knot,   &c.     George 
immediately  proceeded  to  his  sofa,  and  went 
through  all  his  wonted  manoeuvres,  pressing 
the  case  to  his  forehead,  and  breathing  on  it 
with    marvellous  energy  and  unction.     He 
was  evidently  in  better  spirits  than   during 
the  last  experiment,   and   ojjcnly  expressed 
his  conviction  that  he  should  "doit"  this 
time.       The   sub-pnlvinanj     manipulations 
were,    of  course,  not  forgotten,    and   were 
closely  watched.     After  a  considerable  time, 
and    often-repeated     strong    action    of   the 
hands,    perceptible  through  the  muscles  of 
the  arms,  some  of  our  party  liad  a  glimpse 
of  the  card-case,  under  the  edge  of  tlie  pil- 
low, triihont  its  ligature,  and  of  the  ligature 
v'ithmit    Us   box !      Soon    after,   we   were 
struck  by  the  sudden    and  unusual  stillness 
and  tranquillity  of  George,  still  prone  on  his 
field  of  action  ;  his  hands  remained  inotion- 
less  in  their  hiding-place,  his  head  and  face 
buried  in  his  pillow,  and  we  began  to   think 
he  had    gone    to    sleep — when    lo  !  wc    ob- 
served him  hurriedly  and  rcjieatedly  putting 
his  fingers  to  his  mouth,  as  if  placing  some- 
thing therein,  and,  ahnost  at   the  same  mo- 
ment,   we  observed  some  small    fragments 
falling   on  the  floor   beneath  the  sofa,  and 
exactly  below  the  jilace  of  the  pillow  !  These 
proved    to    be    fragments  of   cork — mostly 
comminuted,     but    some   still  bearing    the 
characteristic  form  and  dimensions  of  those 
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so  ingeniously  concealed  by  Dr.  Sharpey  in 
his  card-case.  Searching  under  the  pillow, 
we  found  some  more  of  them,  and  also  de- 
tected the  hiatus  valde  defienduH  in  the  sofa, 
through  which  they  had  found  their  way  to 
the  carpet !  The  case  was  now  clear;  al- 
though George  made  one  more  effort  to  de- 
ceive us  by  exposing  the  card-case  above  the 
pillow  still  tied  hy  the  tape,  and  finally  by 
placing  it  on  the  Hoor  beneath  his  master's 
foot.  But  our  patience  was  at  last  ex- 
hausted ;  we  laid  hold  of  the  card-case, 
and  announciu'^  George's  roguery  and  its 
detection,  we  forced  still  more  of  the  un- 
lucky cork-slips  from  his  hands  and  from  his 
mouth !  Poor  George  was  now  fairly 
beaten — and  he  knew  it ;  all  his  cunning  and 
impudence  ,  and  alibis  magnetism,  deserted 
him  at  once ;  he  woke  up  in  the  most 
natural  manner  imaginable,  without  any  de- 
mesmerising  process,  and  with  none  of  that 
gentle,  progressive  unlocking  of  the  senses, 
exhibited  on  previous  occasions  ;  and  throw- 
ing himself  on  his  knees  on  the  ground,  in 
an  agony  of  shame  and  terror,  confessed  his 
roguery,  and  implored  forgiveness  !  In 
doing  so,  however,  the  meek  and  penitent 
George,  like  all  other  habitual  culprits  when 
detected,  of  course  strenuously  asserted  that 
this  was  his  first  offence.  It  would  have 
been  very  strange  if  he  had  not  said  so,  and 
it  would  have  been  still  more  strange  if  any 
body  had  believed  him.  On  examining  the 
card-case,  we  found  evident  signs  of  the  re- 
moval and  re-adjustment  of  the  ligature  :  the 
tape  was  all  rumpled,  and  the  knot  was  re- 
moved from  the  end  to  the  middle  of  the 
case.  The  changes  in  the  interior  were  still 
more  characteristic.  Many  of  the  corklets 
were  wanting,  some  were  thrust  in  irregu- 
larly into  their  original  place,  and  several 
pieces  were  wedged  in  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  card.  It  was  clear  that  when 
George  began  to  shake  the  forbidden  tree, 
he  became  suddenly  aware,  by  the  falling  of 
the  apples,  that  he  had  got  into  a  confounded 
scrape,  and  tried  to  repair  it — partly  by  re- 
turning the  tell-tales  to  their  place,  and  partly 
by  concealing  them  in  his  mouth,  or  swallow- 
ing them.  But  it  would  not  do.  It  was 
fated  that  George  Goble's  fame  as  a  Great 
Seer  was  here  to  terminate  ;  he  had  fought 
his  last  fight,  he  had  seen  his  last  sight, 
among  honest  men ;  and  although  I  shall 
not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  him  again  on 
the  boards'  with  his  old  itinerant  masters, 
(for  he  is  really  a  clever  though  a  somewhat 
clumsy  rogue)  it  is  improbable — and  doubt- 
less he  felt  this — that  he  can  ever  be  again 
countenanced  by  any  respectable  mesmerist, 
however  credulous. 
Old  Burlington  Street, 
August  2d,  1845. 

P.S.  Since   the  foregoing  narrative  was 
written,  I  have  received  a  communication 


from  Mr.  A.  B.,  inviting  me  to  carry  my 
investigation  of  George  Goble's  powers  of 
clairvoyance  yet  further, — he  (Mr.  A.  B.) 
still  believing,  notwithstanding  the  boy's 
detected  and  avowed  roguery,  that  he  really 
does  possess  those  powers.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  admit,  that  although  George  is  a 
cheat  and  a  liar,  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  he  has  never  told  the  truth  ;  and  I 
now  profess  myself  as  ready  as  ever  to  ad- 
mit his  power  of  clairvoyance,  when  this  is 
shown  to  me  under  circumstances  where 
deception  is  impossible.  But  surely,  in  the 
present  case,  the  onus  jjrobandi  rests  with 
the  believers  in  George,  and  not  with  me. 

I  have  above  stated  that,  on  his  detection, 
Goble  waked  up  from  his  supposed  mes- 
merised condition.  I  now  learn,  however, 
from  Mr.  A.  B.,  that  the  young  rogue  was 
not  then  awake,  as  we  supposed,  but  was 
subsequently  awakened  by  him  in  the  due 
mesmeric  form!  "he  awoke,  (he  says)  in 
an  agony  of  tears,  quite  unconscious  of  what 
had  passed,  and  remains  so  to  this  mo- 
ment !"  As  there  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
positive  test  of  the  mesmeric  condition 
short  of  the  performance  of  the  miracle  of 
clairvoyance ;  as  Goble  failed  to  perform 
this  miracle ;  as  he  exhibits  during  his  so- 
called  somnambulism  not  one  discoverable 
phenomenon  which  could  not  have  been 
most  readily  feigned  ;  and  as  he  presented  to 
us,  at  the  period  of  his  confession,  all  the 
ordinary  signs  of  a  man  awake, — I  leave  it 
to  the  decision  of  every  unprejudiced  reader 
of  the  foregoing  narrative — whether  mes- 
merist or  not — which  of  the  two  following 
things  is  the  most  probable: — (1)  that 
G.  G.  was,  at  any  time,  in  the  bond  fide 
somnambulic  state  here  assumed  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  ; — or  (2)  that  he  lyingly  pretended  to 
be  in  this  state,  and  to  awake  therefrom, — 
just  as  he  lyingly  pretended  to  see  through 
our  boxes  ;  and  that  Mr.  A.  B.  was  mis- 
taken in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

In  the  communication  above  referred  to, 
Mr.  A.  B.  writes  of  Goble,  as  follows : — 
"  He  admits  that  he  had,  on  tnani/ occasions, 
when  he  was  unable  to  read  by  clairvoyance, 
in  his  anxiety  not  to  be  considered  unable 
to  perform  it,  resorted  to  the  contrivance 
in  which  the  sagacity  of  yourself  and  friends 
so  cleverly  detected  him,  but  he  assm-es  me, 
that  it  was  done  only  occasionally,  when  the 
power  failed  him."  Credat  Judmis  apella, 
non  ego,  J.  F. 

[We  append  to  this  paper  some  extracts 
from  the  Report  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Paris,  dated  1779,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  T.  H.  Burgess.  As  our  correspon- 
dent remarks.  Dr.  Forbes's  able  exposure  of 
this  folly  is  confirmatory  of  the  Report  is- 
sued nearly  fifty  j'ears  ago,  and  it  shows 
what  a  very  small  advance  the  so-called  sci- 
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ence  of  mesmerism  has   made   ia  half  a  cen- 
tury !— Ed.  Gaz.] 

Report  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris, 
1779. 
In  1779,  a  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  medical  men  and  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin  at  their  head.  Their  Report  was 
as  under  : — 

1.  They  tried  the  magnetism  upon  them- 
selves, and  felt  nothin":. 

2.  Seven  of  Deslou's  patients  were  mag- 
netised at  Dr.  Franklin's  house  ;  four  of 
■whom  felt  nothing,  and  tin-ee  felt  or  affected 
to  feel  something. 

3.  Several  persons  in  a  higher  sphere  of 
life  were  magnetized,  and  felt  nothing. 

4.  The  Commissioners  then  wished  to  try 
■what  imagination  hud  to  do  with  the  busi- 
ness;  they  blindfolded  several  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  made  them  sometimes 
think  tliey  were  magnetized  ;  at  other  times 
they  magnetized  them,  without  letting  them 
know  they  did  so  ;  the  consequence  was, 
that  when  they  supposed  themselves  mag- 
netized, tlic  patients  likewise  thought  they 
felt  something,  and  vice  versa. 

5.  A  magnetized  tree  was  said  to  produce 
convuLsions  ;  a  young  man  blindfolded  fell 
into  convulsions  when  lie  imagined  liimself 
near  the  tree,  though  lie  was  really  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  it.  Deslon  accounted 
for  this  on  the  principle  of  all  trees  being 
magnetic  :  but  in  this  case,  any  one  suscep- 
tible of  magnetism  would  be  seized  with 
convulsions  when  he  approached  a  tree. 
The  same  influence  of  imagination  was  ob- 
served  in  a  woman  accustomed  to  have  con- 
vulsions when  magnetized.  They  came  on 
when  nothing  was  done  to  her,  on  being  told 
when  blinded  that  she  was  magnetized. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Academicians  con- 
cerning it  was  :— That  it  was  not  entirely 
useless  to  ])bilosophy,  as  it  is  one  fact  more 
to  be  consigned  to  the  history  of  the  errors 
and  delusions  of  the  human  mind,  and  a 
signal  instance  of  the  i)ower  of  imagination  ! 

Mesmer  refused  to  attend  before  the 
Commissioners,  but  his  princijial  i)upil,  Des- 
Ion,  exjjlaincd  the  principles  of  his  art  as 
under : — 

1.  Animal  magnetism  is  an  universal 
fluid  ;  the  medium  of  mutual  influence  be- 
tween the  celestial  bodies  and  the  earth  .-md 
the  animal  bodies.  2.  The  most  subtile  fluid 
in  nature  capable  of  flux  and  reflux,  of  pro- 
pagating, receiving,  and  continuing  all  kinds 
of  motions.  ,'J.  Animal  bodies  are  subjected 
to  its  influence  by  means  of  the  nerves  which 
are  immediately  affected  by  it.  4.  The 
human  body  has  poles  and  other  i)roperties 
analogous  to  the  magnet.  5.  The  action 
and  virtue  of  animal  magnetism  may  be 
communicated   from   one  body   to  anotlier 


whether  animate  or  inanimate.  6.  It  ope- 
rates at  a  great  distance  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  body.  7.  It  is  increased  and 
reflected  by  mirrors  ;  communicated,  propa- 
gated, and  increased  by  sound ;  may  be 
accumulated,  concentrated,  and  transported. 

8.  Notwithstanding  the  universality  of  this 
fluid  all  animal  bodies  are  not  equally  aifccted 
by  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some, 
though  few  in  number,  the))reseuce  of  wlumi 
destroys  all  the  eflccts  of  animal  magnetism. 

9.  By  means  of  this  fluid,  nervous  disorders 
are  cured  immediately,  and  others  mediately  ; 
and  its  virtues  extend  to  the  universal  cure 
and  preservation  of  mankind  ! 

TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY  IN  THE  FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

In  115.'?,  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  apjiears  to 
have  suffered  from  a  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  was  seized  with  one  of 
those  alarming  attacks  of  insanity  to  which 
his  grandfather,  Charles  VI.  of  France,  wa's 
subject.  A  medical  commission  of  five  j)hy- 
sicians  and  surgeons  was  appointed  by  the 
Duke  of  York  and  his  Council,  to  atteiul  on 
the  person  of  the  king,  and  to  watch  over 
his  health.  The  date  of  this  commission 
(Rymer's  Foedera)  is  April  Gth,  and  em- 
powers those  beloved  masters,  John  Arundel, 
John  Faceby,  and  William  Ilacliff,  physi- 
cians, and  Robert  Warreyn,  and  William 
Marschall,  surgeons,  to  administer  to  the 
king,  at  their  discretion,  electuaries,  po- 
tions, and  syrups,  confections  and  laxative 
medicines,  in  any  form  that  might  be 
thought  best ;  baths,  fomentations,  embro- 
cations, unctions,  ])lasters,  shavings  of  the 
head,  scarifications,  and  a  variety  of  other 
inflictions  in  the  way  of  medical  treatment. 
John  Faceby  was  the  favourite  ))hysician, 
wiio  had  attended  Henry  all  his  life.  The 
king  granted  a  pension  of  MIOU  jier  aiuiutni 
to  him  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with 
Queen  Margaret,  as  the  reward  of  his  faith- 
ful services.  From  the  same  authority  we 
find  that  the  court  dress  of  the  king's  i)hy- 
sician  was  a  green  cloth  robe  and  miniver 
cap.  There  is  in  the  Patent  Rolls  of  1454, 
an  order  under  the  privy  seal,  dated  No- 
vcmb.'r  12,  granting  to  a  physician  of  the 
name  of  William  Hately,  in  consideration  of 
his  faithful  services  to  King  Henry,  and  at 
the  earnest  desire  of  Queen  Margaict,  an 
annuity  for  life.  This  physician's  name  is 
not,  we  observe,  included  in  the  me<lical 
junto  who  had  been  ajjpointed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Duke  of  York's  Council  to  at- 
tend on  the  sovereign,  but  was  i)ri)hal)ly 
introduced  by  the  anxious  solicitude  of  his 
queen  ;  and  as  Henry's  convalescence  took 
place  about  this  time,  wc  can  have  little 
doubt  of  his  being  indebted  to  the  skill  of 
William  Hately  for  his  cure. — Lives  <f  the 
Queens  of  Kuijland. 
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ON  "  RADIATED"  OR 
"  SECONDARY"  SENSATIONS. 

By  Dr.  Child, 

riiysician  to  the   'Westminster  General 
Dispensary. 


Ix  jMiillcr's  Physiology  Cpage  G97,) 
the  reader  may  observe  the  following 
passage  —  "  Occasionally  it  happens 
that  one  sensation  excites  another,  or 
that  sensations  in  disease  extend  to 
parts  not  actually  aflected."  By  Mid- 
ler, such  sensations  are  termed  "  Radi- 
ated." 

Dr.  Williams,  also,  in  his  excellent 
"Principles  of  ISIedicine,"  has  given 
numerous  examples  of  the  same  kind 
of  action,  under  the  head  of  "Re- 
flected or  Sympathetic  Sensations." 
For  instance,  he  has  mentioned  pain 
in  the  right  shoulder-blade,  from 
congestion  of  the  liver;  sudden  head- 
ache, from  eating  ice,  &c. 

The  student  will  at  once  understand 
the  position  of  "  secondary,"  among 
the  other  varieties  of  sensation,  by 
casting  his  eye  over  the  following 
brief  arrangement  of  them  :  — 

1.  Special  sensation,  as  hearing, 
seeing,  &c. 

2.  Common  sensation,  as  when  the 
skin  is  pinched.  The  sensation  being 
referred,  by  the  brain,  directly  to  the 
part  irritated. 

3.  Secondary  sensation  —  indirect, 
radiated,' &c.  When  the  sensation  is 
referred,  by  the  brain,  not  to  the  part 
primarily  irritated,  but  to  some  distant 
organ.  As  examples  I  may  allude  to 
those  just  quoted  from  Dr.  Williams's 
Avork. 

The  first  and  second  classes  ob- 
viously include  all  sensations  seated 
in  the  brain  ;  radiated  sensations, 
therefore,  do  not  differ  from  them  in 
kind,  but  only  in  the  mode  by  which 
they  are  excited.  In  fact,  secondary 
sensations  are  either  "  special"  or 
common"  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  nerve  secondarily  involved.  On 
the  whole,  radiated  "  special,"  are  far 
less  frequent  than  radiated  "  common" 
sensations. 

The  following  paper  is  not  offered 
as  a  complete  account  of  these  sen- 
sations— materials  for  such  a  purpose 
do  not  as  yet  seem  to  have  been  col- 
lected. My  object  is  simply  to  illus- 
trate the  subject  a  little  farther,  and 


to  notice  several  questions  connected 
with  it. 

This  class  of  sensations  is,  of  course, 
no  new  discovery  by  Miiller,  for,  as 
they  occur  in  nearly  all  diseases,  they 
have  been  known  to  careful  observers 
in  every  age.  The  subject,  however, 
has  been  too  much  neglected,  partly, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  little  user 
that  could  be  made  in  practice  of  signs 
apparently  so  irregular  and  anomalous. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few- 
well-known  secondary  pains,  they  seem 
more  calculated  to  perplex  the  prac- 
titioner than  lead  him  to  the  distant 
organ  primarily  affected.  From  this 
cause  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
primary  disorder  is  masked  or  en- 
tirely overlooked,  if  not  by  the  atten- 
dant, at  all  events  by  the  patient  him- 
self. It  is  no  rare  thing,  for  example, 
for  the  dyspeptic  to  seek  advice  for  a 
tormenting  headache,  quite  uncon- 
scious that  an  unsound  state  of  the 
gastric  nerves  is  the  sole  origin  of  it. 
This  mistake  is  sometimes  clearly 
shown  by  the  impatience  he  exhibits 
when  required  to  enter  into  minute 
details  about  (lirjesdoii,  with  which,  as 
it  appears  to  him,  there  is  nothing 
wrong ;  and  over  and  over  again  he 
calls  the  attention  of  the  practitioner 
back  to  the  head,  as  the  only  part  for 
which  remedies  are  needed. 

There  are  already  some  cases  where 
secondary  sensations  are  of  acknow- 
ledged service  to  the  practitioner,  af- 
fording him  evidence  of  disorder  in  a 
distant  organ  as  sure  as  if  the  pain  had 
been  directly  referred  to  it ;  neverthe- 
less, as  a  general  rule,  it  mfist  be  ad- 
mitted that,  for  the  purpose  of  diagno- 
sis, they  are  less  trustworthy  than  sen- 
sations which  are  direct.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is  well  worth  inquiry, 
whether  the  eccentricity  with  which 
they  occur  be  real  or  only  apparent. 
The  number  of  anomalous  phenomena 
is  found  to  diminish  in  every  science 
in  proportion  as  our  acquaintance  with 
it  extends  ;  and  in  physiology  more  es- 
pecially, it  would  be  no  new  thing  for 
us  at  length  to  discover  a  meaning  and 
a  regularity  of  action  in  what,  with  less 
knowledge,  we  deemed  anomalous. 
Experience  of  this  kind  would  have  a 
wide  range  of  application,  because 
while  few  diseases  are  altogether  des- 
titute of  secondary  pains,  there  are 
some  of  which  they  may  form  the  only 
kind  of  pain  present :  in  illustration  I 
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may  refer  to  uneasiness  about  the 
shoulder  in  disorder  of  the  liver.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  if  we  under- 
stood the  laws  by  which  these  sensa- 
tions are  governed;  or  failing  this,  if 
ve  could  amass  a  sufficient  number  of 
facts  to  prove  the  constant  or  even 
general  occurrence  of  pain  in  one  par- 
ticular organ  froni  disorder  of  another 
at  a  distance,  we  sliould  add  materially 
to  the  readiness  and  precision  of  our 
diagnosis. 

So  far  as  oin- knowledge  of  secondary 
sensa'.ions  carries  us,  we  continually 
apply  it  in  practice.  On  this  princi- 
ple, the  physician  recognizes  a  sign  of 
disordered  liver,  in  pain  about  the 
shoulder, — or  of  a  heart  a(rection,  in 
certain  p;iins  of  the  arms,  &c.  The 
surgeon,  on  the  other  hand,  suspects 
stone  in  the  bladder,  from  pain  at  the 
point  of  the  penis ;  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint  from  pain  in  the  knee  ;  an  injury 
of  the  spinal  marrow  after  accidents, 
from  pain  in  the  legs,  &c.  If,  then, 
some  of  these  secondary  sensations  are 
so  well  understood  ihat  they  have 
become  available  to  the  physician  and 
surgeon,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that 
a  closer  observation  will  give  toothers, 
now  appearing  obscure,  a  meaning 
equally  significant  and  useful.  The 
study  of  these  sensations  as  a  class  — 
now  in  its  infancy  — may  yet  become 
an  important  branch  of  medical  in- 
quiry. 

The  sensations  I  am  referring  to 
have  received  various  names ;  they 
have  been  called  sympathetic,  radiated, 
reflected,  tiansposed,  "nervous,"  and 
secondary.  None  of  these  are  free  from 
objection,  but  as  the  whole  subject 
now  stands — that  is,  sub  jndice  —  I 
prefer  the  last,  because  it  simply  ex- 
presses the  fact,  without  involving  any 
theory.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  "se- 
condary" sensation  necessarily  follows 
another  sensation  elsewhere;  but  it 
follows  an  irritation  elsewhere  which, 
with  reference,  to  it,  is  called  "  pri- 
mary." Of  the  other  terms,  "  sympa- 
thetic" implies  an  analogy  or  identity 
with  what  may,  after  all,  be  strictly  li- 
mited to  the  operations  of  mind,  and  it 
is  difficult  even  to  imagine  how  sym- 
pathy, an  attribute  of  mind,  can,  in- 
pendently  of  it,  become  a  principle  of 
action  between  distant  parts  of  tlie 
body.  Resting  on  the  well-known  fact 
that  mental  sullering  arises  from  sym- 
pathy, it  has  been  assumed,  by  a  kind 


of  rough  reasoning,  that  corporeal  pain 
springuig  from  irritation  in  a  distant 
organ  must  be  from  sympathy  also.  The 
term,  however,  although  sanctioned 
by  antiquity,  becomes  more  unsatis- 
factory every  day,  and  it  will  probably 
be  less  employed  in  proportion  as  the 
various  forces  and  causes  of  action  are 
better  understood.  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  even,  if  its  employment  be  free 
from  harm ;  for  it  may  continue  to 
blind  us,  as  it  has  done  our  predeces- 
sors, to  the  poverty  of  our  knowledge 
on  the  subject. 

Many  secondary  pains,  in  hysterical 
or  feeble  persons,  go  by  the  name  of 
"  nervous  ;"  and  I  believe  the  meaning 
generally  attached  to  this  rather  indefi- 
nite expression  is,  that  the  pain  is  neither 
inflammatory  nor  dangerous.  But  be- 
sides this,  the  patient,  ofttimes  a  female, 
usually  gleans  that  she  is  not  to  ex- 
pect very  much  attention  to  it  from  her 
medical  attendant,  or  sympathy  from 
her  friends,  it  is,  I  suppose,  on  ac- 
count of  this  hardship,  that  patients  do 
not.  always  seem  to  relish  having  their 
pains  pronounced  "only  nervous;" 
they  evidently  suspect  that  credit  is 
not  given  to  them  for  all  they  suflfer. 
But  in  this  place  I  need  only  remark, 
that  as  sensations  of  every  kind  are 
necessarily  "  nervous,"  it  is  obviously 
wrong  to  restrict  the  word  to  one  par- 
ticular class  of  them  only. 

The  objection  to  "  radiated"  or  "  re- 
flected" is  not  from  any  vagueness  in 
the  term,  which  means  that  when  the 
impression  from  the  part  primarily  ir- 
ritated has  reached  the  brain,  it  is 
radiated  or  reflected  upon  the  nerve 
secondarily  involved.  This  plan  of 
operation  is  at  least  tangible  and  clear, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  far  from  being 
proved.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  be  our  wisest  course  to  abstain 
from  stamping  a  class  of  sensations 
with  a  name  for  which  subsequent  dis- 
covery might  show  they  were  ill 
suited. 

I  shall  occujiy  the  remaining  part  of 
this  paper  in  considering  the  diflerent 
theories  respecting  the  nature  of  se- 
condary sensations,  and  the  causes 
which  appear  to  favour  or  excite  them. 

The  opinion  that  sympathizing  or- 
gans were  connected  together  by  ner- 
vous anastomosis,  prevailed  for  a  long 
time.  Ill  many  instances  it  seemed  to 
be  conflrmed  by  dissection  ;  and  if,  on 
other  occasions,  the   anatomist  failed 
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to  detect  an  exchange  of  nerves 
between  the  parts,  it  was  passed 
over  as  due  rather  to  the  difficulty 
of  tracing  it,  than  to  the  real  absence 
of  anastomosis.  This  explanation, 
however,  became  untenable  when  the 
microscope  shewed  that  no  true  anas- 
tomosis of  nerves,  corresponding  to 
what  we  observe  in  bloodvessels,  exists  ; 
and  that  the  union  of  nervous  twigs  into 
bnmches  and  trunks  serves  a  purpose 
very  different  from,  and  far  less  im- 
portant than,  what  at  first  sight  h 
seemed  to  denote.  The  trunk  consists 
simply  of  bundles  of  nervous  fibrilla; 
or  tubes  proceeding  from  the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow  to  the  organs  where 
they  are  to  be  distributed,  but  there  is 
no  union  between  these  fibrillas,  which 
run  their  course  perfectly  distinct  and 
isolated  from  each  other.  If,  therefore, 
various  nervous  twigs  unite  into  one 
branch,  it  is  merely  to  facilitate  their 
transmission  through  the  different  tis- 
sues. Their  route  happens  to  be  the 
same,  and  they  are  pvicked  up  in  a 
common  envelope,  but  when  the  fibrils 
have  reached  the  place  where  their 
final  destination  requires  them  to  sepa- 
rate, they  pass  off  from  each  other 
exactly  as  if  they  had  never  been  in 
juxtaposition. 

According  to  another  theory,  se- 
condary sensations  are  referred  to  a 
distant  part,  in  consequence  of  some 
peculiarity  in  the  impression  made  on 
the  brain  by  the  nerve  prim.irily  ir- 
ritated. This  opinion,  however,  is  not 
only  without  proof,  but  improbable, 
and  it  merely  assumes  the  existence  of 
a  peculiar  power  in  the  brain  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  a  physiological 
difficulty.  According  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, there  is  in  fact  no  "  reflection  ;" 
the  only  parts  concerned  being  the 
brain  and  the  incident  nerve. 

But,  in  the  present  day,  the  theory 
which  has  nearly  superseded  all  the 
others  is  that  of  "  radiation  or  reflec- 
tion." After  the  laws  of  reflex  action 
with  respect  to  motor  nerves  had  been 
so  ably  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  it  followed  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  they  should  be 
applied — mutatis  mutandis  — to  certain 
sensations  Avhich,  with  reference  to 
their  mode  of  development,  seemed 
nearly  analogous.  According  to  this 
view,  then,  the  impression  conveyed  by 
the  nerve  primarily  irritated  to  the 
brain  is  reflected  on  the  nerves  ffoing 


to  the  parts  said  "  to  sympathize." 
For  example,  when  pain  of  the  fore- 
head is  caused  by  eating  food  which 
irritates  the  stomach,  it  is  imi)lied  that 
the  nervus 'vagus  carries  an  impressioa 
to  the  brain  which  is  reflected  on  the 
frontal  branch  of  the  fifth  pair. 

But,  admitting  that  an  impression  is 
reflected,  nothing  is  positively  known. 
respecting  the  limit  to  which  the  re- 
flection extends;  and  some  who  either 
deny  or  doubt  if  sensations,  or  rather 
the  action  in  nervous  tubes  causing 
them,  can  be  propagated  in  a  centrifu- 
gal direction,  have  smoothed  over  the 
(iifliculty  by  pointing  out  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  it  matters  little  what 
part  of  a  nerve  is  irritated,  as  the  con- 
sequent sensation  is  referred  to  the 
place  where  tliat  nerve  is  at  last  dis- 
tributed. If,  for  instance,  a  blow  be 
received  on  the  trunk  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  it  is 
felt  less  in  that  situation  than  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  fore  arm  and  hand  to 
which  the  nerve  proceeds  ;  and  we  ob- 
serve the  same  mode  of  action,  if,  in- 
stead of  the  trunk,  the  root  of  the 
nerve,  or  that  part  of  the  brain  or  spi- 
nal marrow  connected  with  it,  be  ir- 
ritated. Hence,  in  disease  or  injury  of 
the  medulla  sitinalis,  the  pain  is  often 
referred  to  the  upper  or  lower  extre- 
mities, tc  which  the  nervous  fibrils  con- 
tained in  the  part  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row affected  are  distributed. 

From  these  facts,  then,  it  appears  that 
the  result  is  the  same,  whether  the  re- 
flection stop  at  the  root  of  the  nerve, 
or  pass  on  to  its  trunk  or  ultimate 
branches.  I  shall  soon  have  occasion 
to  point  out  some  circumstances  ren- 
dering the  last  of  these  suppositions 
the  more  probable. 

Assummg  that  nervous  influence  is 
reflected,  we  have  nothing  beyond 
conjecture  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  reflection  takes  place— how  the 
action  is  handed  over,  as  it  were,  in 
the  brain,  from  one  nerve  to  another. 
The  more  common  opinion,  perhaps, 
is  that  it  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
ganglionic  globules  found  abundantly 
in  the  grey  substance  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  ganglionic  system,  (Gerbers' 
Anatomy,  by  Gulliver,  p.  266).  I  may 
be  allowed  to  remind  the  student,  that 
the  grey  substance  alluded  to  consists 
essentially  of  the  ultimate  nervous 
fibrils  already  mentioned,  with  gan- 
glionic globules   and   granules   inter- 
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spersed :  now  it  has  been  supposed 
that  these  globules  form  the  medium 
of  transference. 

From  some  observations  by  Valen- 
tin, Carus,  and  Klencke,  (Report  on  Re- 
sults obtained  by  the  Microscope,  by 
Mr.  Paget,  1S42),  it  is  probable  that 
nervous  fibrils  form  loops,  both  at  the 
periphery  and  at  the  centre  ;  and,  if 
this  were  to  be  confirmed,  another  so- 
lution of  secondary  sensations  would 
naturally  be  suggested.  According  to 
the  previous  theory,  the  influence  is 
supposed  to  cross  from  one  fibril 
to  another ;  jn  this,  it  might  be 
propagated  bj^  continuity.  But  to 
make  my  meaning  clear,  I  must  men- 
tion a  few  points  in  the  anatomy  of 
nerve. 

When  I  stated  that  the  ultimate  ner- 
Tous  fibres  never  unite,  the  expression 
was  not,  perhaps,  altogether  correct; 
it  applies  to  them  in  its  full  force,  dar- 
ing their  course  from  the  brain  to 
the  periphery  only.  In  describing 
their  peripheral  termination,  we  may 
say  either  that  the  fibrilla  coming  from 
the  brain  unites  with  a  fibrilla  going 
back  to  it  again — as  a  capillary  artery 
unites  with  a  capillary  vein ;  or  that 
each  ultimate  nervous  tube,  having 
reached  the  periphery,  forms  a  loop, 
like  a  thread  doubled  upon  itself, 
and  then  returns  to  the  brain.  In 
either  case  there  is  no  ending  of  the 
fibrilhe  in  the  organs  where  they  are 
distributed,  any  more  than  there  is  of 
capillary  blood-vessels ;  in  fact,  the 
nerves  are  as  continuous  at  their  peri- 
phery as  at  any  part  of  their  course. 
Now,  if  the  researches  of  Valentin, 
&c.  should  be  confirmed,  it  would  then 
appear  that  at  the  other  or  (so  called) 
central  termination  of  the  nerves,  there 
is  an  exactly  similar  arrangement; 
the  fibrilhe  entering  the  brain,  forming 
loops,  and  again  proceeding  from  it. 
If  this  Ije  really  true,  it  seems  to  me 
not  improbable,  that  in  some  reflected 
sensations,  the  fibre  primririly  irritated 
may,  after  formmg  a  loop  in  the  brain, 
he  jirolonged  without  break  into  the 
organ  secondarily  aflected  ;  thus  ofier- 
ing  a  direct,  or  at  all  events  a  con- 
tinuous connection  between  the  two 
*'  sympathizing"  organs. 

Physiologists  agree  that  an  impres- 
sion travels  along  an  incident  sensory 
nerve  to  the  brain,  within  wiiich,  it  is 
thought,  the  reficction  takes  place ; 
and,  judging  by  exciting  causes  and 


effects,  the  action  is  probably  of  tlie 
sume  kind,  wlietlier  it  be  limited  to 
the  comparatively  small  circle  of  two 
neighbouring  oi'gans  sympathizing 
rt'ith  each  other,  bv  involve  every  part 
of  the  body  ih  an  universal  secondary 
sensation ;  ns  hftppcns,  for  example, 
when  a  disagrccc^ble  impression  on  the 
porlio  mollis  prciduces  a  general  thrill 
or  feeling  of  shuddering.  The  theories 
as  to  the  mode  of  communication  in 
such  cases  reiolve  themselves  into 
two  —  either  there  is  a  traversing 
across  of  the  nervous  influence  or 
impulse  from  one  fibril  to  the  other, 
or  from  one  part  of  the  brain  to 
another;  or  it  is  conducted  along  a 
continuous  chain.  The  ultimate  ner- 
vous fibrils  or  tubes  have  never,  so  far 
as  1  know,  been  seen  to  end  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, although  the  channel  is  a 
long  one,  there  may  be  no  limit  to  the 
direct  connection  by  contmuity  be- 
tween the  difierent  organs  of  the  body. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  practical 
importance  to  decide  if  tiie.  .sensation 
mere/i/  be  radiated,  or  if  some  degree 
oi^  in  it(ttio)iii\iio  pass  to  the  part  se- 
condarily alTected.  If  the  latter  view 
prove  correct,  wc  ol)tain  a  new  indica- 
tion for  treatment,  because,  as  a  substan- 
tive disorder,  these  sensations  demand 
on  their  own  account  the  special  use  of 
remedies,  which,  as  mere  nervous  indi- 
cators of  disease  elsewhere,  they  might 
hardly  appear  to  reqiiire. 

That  irritation,  as  well  as  sensa- 
tion, is  radiated,  appears  probable  for 
several  reasons. 

I.  Sometimes  the  parts  secondarily 
aflected  show  ntm/nivtual  .sit/us  of  ir- 
ritation :  they  are  tender  to  the  touch, 
or  even  swollen  and  inflamed,  exactly 
as  if  an  irritant  had  been  directly  ap- 
plied. AVe  see  this  in  the  mamma, 
when  the  uterus  is  in  a  state  of  irri- 
tation, and  occasionally  also  in  the  in- 
tegumcnls  covering  the  sternum,  and  in 
the  scalp  or  face  during  the  course  of 
dysi)epsfa  ;  also,  perhaps,  when  the  in- 
gestion of  certain  substances  into  the 
stomach  excites  eruptions  on  the  skin. 
At  other  times,  when  the  part  seconda- 
rily involved  is  a  secreting  gland,  its 
function  is  augmented  just  as  if  an  ir- 
ritant had  been  applied  :  we  observe 
this  to  be  the  case  with  the  salivary 
and  lachrymal  glands  in  indigestion. 

2.  Tiie  opinion  is  strengthened  by 
the  circumstance  lliat  secondary  sensa- 
tions  excited  by    "common"    nerves 
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are  often  "  special,"  as,  for  exaiYiple, 
when  a  person  sees  objects  or  hears 
noises  from  indigestion,  .Special  sen- 
sations of  course  cannot  originate  in 
the  stomach,  or  depend  on  an  action 
limited  to  the  nerves  of  that  organ 
and  the  part  of  the  brain  connected 
with  theirt,  for  this  svoiild  be  admitting 
that  the  eighth  pair  becomes  at  times 
a  nerve  of  seeing — wherein  is  implied 
that  ''  transference"  of  the  senses 
which  is  the  basis  of  mesmeric  clair- 
voyance. We  know,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  nerve  is  not  capable  of  convey- 
ing any  impression  to  the  brain  except 
the  one  which  excites  its  peculiar  func- 
tion, whether  that  be  special  or  com- 
mon. Thus  the  nerve  of  light  only 
sees,  tlie  nerve  of  hearing  only  hears, 
whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  irrita- 
tion applied,  and  hence,  although  pres- 
sure on  a  common  nerve  produces  or- 
dinary pain,  it  can  excite  no  other 
sensation  than  that  of  light,  if  made 
on  the  optic  nerve.  When,  therefore, 
spectra  are  seen  from  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  the  action  can- 
not be  limited  to  these  nervei*  and  the 
part  of  the  brain  connected  with  them, 
for  the  reasons  just  explained  ;  but  the 
"common"  irritation,  by  passing  on  to 
the  optic  nerve,  excites  the  only  impres- 
sion of  which  it  is  susceptible — the  re- 
sult being  the  producfion  of  spectra. 
The  irritation  in  passing  from  the  one 
nerve  to  the  other  converts  the  sensa- 
tion from  "common"  into  "special." 

3.  The  opinion  that  the  part  se- 
condarily involved  is  in  a  state  of  ir- 
ritation is  favoured  also  by  tlie  effects 
of  anodynes  or  other  remedies  used 
topically,  by  which  these  pains  are 
assuaged.  If  the  pains  were  due 
merely  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  incident  nerve  upon  the 
brain,  in  consequence  of  which  a  sen- 
salion  alone  was  referred  to  the  dis- 
tant part,  the  applications  alluded  to, 
being  made  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
action,  would  be  comparatively  useless. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  objected  that  ano- 
dynes used  even  topically  must  have  a 
general  effect  in  lulling  pain  ;  but  this 
docs  not  apply  to  the  cases  in  question, 
for,  when  the  same  anodynes  are  used 
to  parts  at  a  distance,  relief  is  obtained 
either  incompletely  or  not  at  all.  The 
fair  explanation  of  their  greater  efficacy 
in  the  one  place  than  in  the  other  is, 
that  they  are  there  applied  more  di- 
rectly to  the  irritated  nerves. 


4.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  paper 
it  will  be  shown  that  secondary  sen- 
sations are  much  favoured  by  an  un- 
sound state  of  tlie  peripheral  portion 
of  the  secondary  nerves.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  this  could  so  operate, 
unless  an  impression  or  irritation  did 
actually  reach  and  act  upon  the  un- 
sound nerves  themselves. 

5.  The  continuance  of  a  secondary 
irritation  is  by  no  means  always  li- 
mited by  the  subsidence  of  the  primary 
disorder  —  for  example,  a  stomach 
cough,  or  a  distressing  noise  in  the 
ears,  first  appearing  as  a  symptom  of 
dyspepsia,  may  persist  obstinately  af- 
ter the  nerves  of  the  stomach  have  re- 
sumed their  healthy^  action.  Here,  at 
least,  irritation  has  passed  upon  the 
part  secondarily  involved,  and  con- 
tinues quite  independently  of  any  pri- 
mary disorder.  Sometimes  the  irrita- 
tion terminates  in  serious  chronic  dis- 
ease ;  at  least,  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
hydrocephalus  as  occasionally  of  this 
nature,  when  it  occurs,  for  example, 
in  children  during  the  course  of  enteritic 
disease.  Perhaps,  also,  I  am  not  wrong 
in  regarding,  as  the  effect  of  radiated 
irritation,  those  sudden  and  rapidly  fa- 
tal attacks  in  the  head  described  by 
Andral,  Marshall  Hall,  and  Langston 
Parker,  as  coming  on  sometimes  during 
disease  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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The  only  variation  which  exists  in  the 
present  report,  as  compared  with  my 
former  ones,  is  the  addition  of  about 
300  cases  which  occurred  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Northern  Dispensary,  and 
in  nearly  the  same  class  of  patients. 

The  number  of  women  attended  in 
their  confinement  during  the  above 
period,  amounts  to  17/1,  which,  added 
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to  that  of  the  last  report,  (3920),  will 

give  a  total  of  5691  cases. 
The  Vertex  presented 

Nates,  or  lower  extremities        ....  in 

Shoulder  or  arm       ......  in 

Face       ........  in 

Funis      ........  in 

Abdomen         .......  in 

Convulsions  occurred        .....  in 

Retroversion  of  uterus      .....  in 

Rupture  of  uterus  .....  iu 

Placental  presentation       .....  in 

Accidental  flooding  before  the  separation  of  placenta  in 

Flooding  after  "  "  in 

The  placenta  required  manual  extraction    .         .  in 

Patients  delivered  by  Forceps    ....  in 

"  "  Craniotomy       ...  in 

"  "  Version    ....  in 


In  the  5691  cases  the  following  pre- 
sentations of  the  infants  occurred: — 


in  5443 

in  162  or  1  in 

in  29  " 

in  25  " 

in  31  " 

in  1 

in  11  " 

in  2  " 

in  2  " 


32 
40 
58 
31 
22 
28 


35 
196 

228 

183 

5691 

517 

2845 

28S5 

711 

178 

142 

98 

183 

259 

203 


Spontaneous  Doubled  Expulsion  of  the  Infant  occurred  in  2  cases  (both  twins) 


Of  the  1771  cases  comprised  in  the 
present  report,  1795  infants  were  born, 
of  which  886  were  males,  and  909  fe- 
males. There  were  24  twin  cases.  191 
infants  were  still-born  (105  males,  86 
females) — a  very  large  proportion  :  but 
of  these,  88  were  prematurely  expelled 
before  the  seventh  month  of  gestation  ; 
the  proportion  of  still-births  may,  I 
think,  be  partly  accounted  for  also,  by 
considering  the  irregular  and  dissolute 
life  followed  by  many  of  this  class  of 
females,  and  the  rough  and  brutal 
treatment  to  which  some  of  them  are 
subjected,  even  during  advanced  preg- 
nancy, by  their  husbands  and  para- 
mours. 

Affes  of  the  1771  Mothers. 


Funis  with  Head  (s.  b.)  .  3 
"  Foot  (Is.  ^'.).  3 
"  Knee  {living).  1 

"  Abdomen  («.i.)        1* 

Placenta  at  os  uteri  in     .         4  (2  par- 
Convulsions  occurred  in       .  2   tially) 
Laceration  of  the  Uterus  in  1 
Retroversion  of  Uterus  in    .         1 
Spont.doubled  expulsion  of  Infant  1 
Haemorrhage  before  delivery 

of  Placenta  .  .  5 

after         "  8 

Placenta  requiring  manual 

extraction   ...       20 

Induction  of  premature  labour      1 

Lingering  labour  (beyond24hrs.)92 

Patients  delivered  by  Forceps       G 

"  "      Craniotomy  5 

"  "      Version        3 

*  In  the  case  of  presentation  of  the 
ahdovKu  (a  very  rare  occurrence,  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  as  to  be  denied  by  some 
writers),  the  insertion  of  the  funis  in 
the  abdomen  was  distinctly  ascertained 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  os  uteri. 
It  was  converted  into  a  footling  case 
without  much  difficulty.  (See  Table, 
next  page.) 

Thus,  of  the  48  twins  21  were  males 
and  27  females  ;  and  9  (4  males  and  5 
females)    were    still-born.      Of    these, 
however,  4  were  prematurely  expelled. 
In  4  cases,  both  children  were  males, 
in  8  cases,  both  children  were  females, 
and  in  the  remaining  12  cases,  there 
was  one  of  either  sex. 
The  Vertex  presented  in  18  of  the  First,  and  in  7  of  the  Second  infants. 
Nates  "  2       "     First,       "      9      "      Second 

Feet  "  4       "     First,       "       7       "      Second 

Arm  "  —       "     First,       "       1       "      Second 


Under  20 

.       69 

Between  20  and  25 

.     C22 

25    "    30 

.     478 

30    "    35 

.     368 

35    "    40 

.     174 

40    "    45 

.       54 

45     "    50 

G 

1771 

In  the  1795  infants 

The  Vertex  presented  in 

.  1709 

Nates             ' ' 

.       39 

Feet 

.       22 

Knee             " 

3 

Face               ' ' 

8 

Arm               " 

G 

Hand  and  Foot 

1 

Hand  and  He<id 

7 

*  I  liavc  not  retained  the  term  oripiiially  em- 
ployed Ijy  Dciiman,  which  w  now  admitted  to  be 
en-oneouis,  but  have  ventured  to  employ  a  novel 
one  :  that  i)roj)osed  by  Dr.  DouKlns,  viz.  "  Upon- 


taneoux  Expiilnion,"  though  more  correct  than 
Dennian's,  scarcely  indicates  tlie  nature  of  the 
case  sudiriently,  as  ali,  cases  of  natural  labour 
mif^ht  claim  tlie  same  title. 
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The  following  Table  gives  the  result  of  the  21  twin  cases. 
(Proportion,  1  in  every  74  births.) 


SEX. 

Livinff 

Interval 

and 

First 

Second 

betweeti 

1st.      2d. 

Still-born. 

Presented. 

Presented. 

the  Births. 

1 

F. 

-F. 

1st  living,  2d  s.  b. 

Vertex 

Foot 

1  hour 

2 

M. 

M. 

Both  living 

Verte.x 

Foot 

h  hour 

3 

F. 

M. 

Both  living 

Vertex 

Foot 

■^  hour 

4 

M. 

F. 

Botli  living 

Vertex 

Nates 

1  hour 

5 

F. 

M. 

Both  living 

Vertex 

Foot 

^  hour 

6 

F. 

F. 

Both  living 

Nates 

Vertex 

2-  hour 

7 

M. 

F. 

Both  living 

Vertex 

Nates 

^  hour 

8 

F. 

F. 

1st  s.b.,  2d  living 

Foot  and 

Funis 

Nates 

■|  hour 

The  first,  a  very  large 

9 

F. 

F. 

Both  living 

Vertex 

Nates 

■g:  hour 

*At  8th  month  [infant. 

10 

F. 

F. 

Both  s.  b. 

Feet 

Nates 

^  hour 

Premature :  in  (ith 

11 

F. 

F. 

1st  living,  2d  s.b. 

Feet 

Nates 

10  hours 

t                         [month. 

12 

M. 

F. 

Both  living 

Vertex 

Vertex 

\\  hour 

13 

M. 

F. 

Both  living 

Nates 

Nates 

1  hour 

14 

M. 

M. 

Both  living 

Vertex 

Vertex 

\  hour 

15 

M. 

F. 

Both  living 

Feet 

Feet 

^  hour 

2d  time  this  patient  has 

16 

M. 

F. 

Both  living 

Vertex 

Vertex 

i  hour 

[had  twins. 

17 

M. 

M. 

Both  living 

Vertex 

Arm 

2  hours 

18 

M. 

F. 

Both  living 

Vertex 

Nates 

5  hour 

19 

M. 

F. 

Both  living 

Vertex 

Nates 

i-  hour 

20 

M. 

F. 

Both  living 

Vertex 

Vertex 

^  hour 

21 

F. 

F. 

Both  living 

Vertex 

Vertex 

■i  hour 

22 

F. 

F. 

1st  living,  2d  s.  b. 

Vertex 

Vertex 

10  min. 

23 

F. 

M. 

1st  living,  2d  s.  b. 

Vertex 

Foot 

15  hours 

+ 
4. 

24 

M. 

M. 

Both  s.  b. 

Vertex 

Foot 

10  mm. 

At  Gth  month. 

*In  the  8th  case  one  of  the  hifants 
survived  its  birth  only  three  hours ;  the 
other  24  hours. 

fin  the  11th  case  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance occurred.  The  first  infant 
was  born  at  3  p.m.  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, and  flooding  soon  after  took 
place  to  a  very  considerable  extent: 
the  midwife  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  sought  the 
assistance  of  a  gentleman  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  who  has  had  a 
large  experience  in  obstetric  practice, 
as  I  happened  at  the  time  to  be  some 
distance  from  home.  On  his  arrival, 
finding  the  patient  fast  sinking  from 
the  continued  loss  of  blood,  he  imme- 
diately passed  his  hand  up  into  the 
uterus,  and  extracted  a  large  portion 
of  the  placenta  (but  not  the  whole  of 
it)  without  being  aware  that  a  second 
infant  was  still  within  the  womb.  Cold 
vinegar  and  water-cloths  were  applied 
externally,  and  the  haemorrhage  very 
fortiiniitehj  was  soon  arrested.  After 
some  time,  the  patient  was  placed  pro- 
perly in  bed,  and  as  she  had  rallied 
.again  from  the  effects  of  the  hemor- 


rhage, the  midwife  took  her  departure 
about  5  P.M.,  leaving  her  in  charge  of 
her  friends.  In  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  the  patient  was  attacked  by  a 
recurrence  of  strong  pains,  which  much 
alarmed  her;  the  midwife  was  again 
.sent  for,  and,  on  her  arrival,  she  found, 
to  her  great  surprise,  that  a  second 
child  had  been  expelled.  A  small  por- 
tion of  placenta  followed  soon  after, 
and  the  patient  happily  recovered  with- 
out any  untoward  symptoms. 

This  case  appears  to  me  to  bear 
favourably  on  the  proposition  of  Pro- 
fessor Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  viz.  that 
in  cases  of  presentation  of  the  placenta 
over  the  os  uteri,  it  may  be  removed  from 
the  womb  previously  to  the  extraction 
of  the  child,  without  so  much  risk 
as  by  the  usual  method  heretofore 
employed.  In  the  foregoing  case 
it  will  be  observed,  that  a  small  por- 
tion of  that  substance  was  left  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus. 

Jin  the  23d  case,  after  the  birth  of 
the  first  child  in  the  morning,  an  as- 
sistant-midwife who  attended  the  pa- 
tient, though  aware  of  the  presence  of 
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a  second  infant,  afforded  no  assistance 
until  the  evening,  when,  finding  that 
pains  did  not  recur,  she  at  length  sent 
for  further  advice.  On  rupturing  the 
membranes,  pains  soon  came  on,  and 
a  still-born  child  was  expelled. 

Observations. — Two  children  were 
born  in  the  street,  the  mothers  being 
at  the  time  on  their  way  to  the  Paro- 
chial Infirmary. 

One  woman  hacl  had  preternatural 

! presentations  of  the  infant  in  each  of 
ler  four  labours. 

Some  of  the  patients  had  borne  their 
children  prematurely,  in  six  and  seven 
successive  pregnancies. 

One  woman  had  been  married  IS 
years  before  she  became  impregnated. 

A  patient,  ajt.  22,  was  admitted  into 
the  Lying-in  ward,  supposed  to  be  in 
labour  prematurely,  having  suffered 
during  the  two  previous  days  from 
paroxysms  of  severe  pain,  recurring  at 
intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  not  unlike 
labour-pains  in  their  character,  and 
attended  by  a  slight  sanguineous  dis- 
charge. I  was  requested  to  visit  her, 
and,  on  careful  examination,  could  dis- 
tinguish no  signs  of  pregnancy  ;  but 
there  was  evidently  some  malignant 
affection  of  the  womb,  her  countenance 
also  bearing  that  peculiar  aspect  so 
generally  attendant  on  organic  disease. 

She  was  removed  into  one  of  the 
sick  wards,  and,  after  suffering  in- 
tensely for  some  months  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  womb,  she 
sank  under  the  disease.  On  making  a 
post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found 
that  that  organ  had  been  partially  de- 
stroyed at  the  fundus  by  melanosis, 
which  had  also  implicated  portions  of 
the  neighbouring  organs. 

Case  I. — Arm  prcscntalion  ;  twin  case; 
spontaneous  douJ/lrd  expulsion  of 
second  child,  v:liich  survived. 
Jan.  29th.— Mrs.  C,  a  patient  of  the 
Northern  Dispensary,  residing  in  Broad 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  pregnant  with 
her  third  child, expected  to  be  confined 
at  the  end  of  February.  Labour,  how- 
ever, commenced  on  Jan.  29tli,  at  1 
o'clock  A.M.,  induced,  she  says,  by  a 
fright  ;  but  the  uterine  action  con- 
tinued feeble  until  (i  o'clock,  when  two 
or  three  strong  forcing  i)ains  came  on 
in  rapid  succession,  and  expelled  a 
living  male  child,  the  vertex  having 
presented.  Mr.  Cowbnrn,  who  had 
charge   of  the  case,  on   pressing  the 


abdomen  externally,  found  that  it  was 
still  much  enlarged,  and  of  firm  con- 
sistence, and,  by  an  examination  per 
vaginam,  ascertained  tliat  there  was  a 
membranous  pouch  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  passage.  As  slight 
haemorrhage  had  supervened,  he  re- 
quested Mr.  Powell,  of  Great  Coram 
Street,  to  see  the  case  with  him,  and 
as  the  latter  gentleman,  on  making  a 
more  careful  examination,  thought  that 
he  could  discover  a  hand  within  the 
bag  of  membranes,  he  immediately 
sent  for  me. 

I  saw  the  patient  at  8  o'clock  (two 
hours  after  the  birth  of  the  first  infant), 
and  found  that  there  was  still  a  slight 
hiumorrhage  continuing,  but  no  uterine 
contractions  had  returned.  As  the 
presentation  of  the  child  was  evidently 
that  of  the  hand,  I  bared  my  arm,  and 
prepared  to  turn,  but  was  foiled  in 
attempting  to  rupture  the  membranes 
by  the  usual  method,  owing  to  their 
unusual  rigidity  and  thickness,  espe- 
cially as  the  pressure  against  them 
caused  much  pain  in  the  abdomen  of 
the  woman  :  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
however,  I  pierced  the  bag,  when  a 
very  large  escape  of  liquor  amnii  took 
place  through  the  aperture,  which  did 
not  enlarge  until  I  introduced  two 
fingers  into  it,  and  thus  widened  it. 

Whilst  commencing  to  pass  up  my 
hand,  a  very  strong  expulsive  pain 
came  on,  and  the  left  hand  and  arm  of 
the  infant  were  forced  down,  with  its 
shoulder  at  the  pubcs  of  the  mother. 
As  the  body  of  the  child  was  at  the 
same  time  felt  low  down,  and  the  peri- 
neum distended  by  it,  I  withdrew  my 
hand,  thinking  it  not  unlikely  that  this 
might  ])rove  a  case  of  spontaneous 
doubled  expulsion,  especially  as  it  was 
a  twin  case,  and  at  the  8th  month  of 
gestation  only.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  minutes,  anotlicrvery  forcible  pain 
occurred,  and  as  we  carefully  watchcl 
its  effects,  we  saw  the  breech  of  the 
infant  thrust  down  with  the  left  hip 
most  advanced,  the  birth  soon  being 
c()m|)leted  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
liead  :  during  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
cess, the  liand  and  arm  remained  quite 
stationary,  with  the  shoulder  under  the 
l)ubes  as  at  first,  and  not  withdrawn, 
during  the  passage  of  the  nates.  The 
infant,  a  male,  was  alive,  and  both 
children  were  still  living  about  three 
weeks  afterwards,  when  I  made  in- 
quiries.      Slight    uterine    contraction 
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took  place  a  few  minutes  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  second  cliild,  and  the 
placcntcc,  which  were  attached  to  each 
other  for  the  space  of  1^  inches,  were 
then  removed. 

This  case  is  similar  to  that  which  I 
inserted  in  a  former  report  {vide  Med. 
Gaz.  1,S42.) 

Case  II. — Serious  deformity  of  Pelvis  ; 
induction  oj  premature  labour. 

Dec.  2Ist,  1842.— Mrs  D.,  fBt.  40.  I 
have  formerly  had  occasion  to  describe 
the  labours  of  this  patient  more  than 
once,  owing  to  her  unfortunately  having 
an  extremely  distorted  pelvis.  The 
perforator  and  crotchet  were  had  re- 
,  course  to  in  her  two  first  labours  at 
the  full  time;  and  premature  labour 
has  twice  been  induced  by  artificial 
mean*,  but  not  with  success,  ttie  infant 
in  both  cases  being  still-born.  In  the 
last  labour  the  breech  presented,  and 
although  gestation  had  only  proceeded 
to  the  seventh  month,  tlie  head  could 
not  be  released  until  I  used  the  forceps. 

In  her  present  pregnancy  she  dated 
from  the  7ih  of  Aiay  last,  as  the  cata- 
menial  discharge  ceased  on  that  day  : 
the  movements  of  the  child  were  first 
distinguished  on  Sept.  17tti. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  therefore, 
(the  supposed  7th  month,)  with  the  view 
ofinducing premature  labour,  1  adminis- 
tered 5SS.  of  powdered  Secale  Cornulum 
every  hour  till  5iij.  were  taken,  but  no 
apparent  effect  was  produced,  although 
I  had,  from  previous  use,  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  activity  of  ihe  medicine. 
On  the  next  day  she  took  5j.  doses  of 
the  tincture  every  hour  until  gj.  was 
consumed,  but  still  no  contractile  efforts 
of  the  uterus  followed.  The  same 
quantity  was  taken  on  the  succeeding 
day,  but  without  success;  and  jij.  of 
the  fresh  pciwder  being  again  tried  on 
a  subsequent  day,  in  355.  doses,  without 
effect,  1,  on  the  I4th,  punctured  the 
membranes,  but  with  somewhat  more 
difficulty  than  on  the  two  last  occa- 
sions, as  the  OS  uteri  was  very  high  up 
in  the  vagina.  A  large  quantity  of 
liquor  amnii  escaped,  and  continued 
to  do  so  daily,  but  no  labour-pains 
came  on  until  ilie  20lh,  although  three 
5J.  doses  of  the  powdered  ergot  had 
again  been  given  in  the  interim  : 
slight  pains  continued  through  the 
night,  but  they  increased  in  strength 
on  the  morning  of  the2Ist;  the  mid- 
wife was  sent  for  at  2  a.m.,  and  the 


infant  was  born  at  4,  the  vertex  for- 
tunately presenting  this  time.  Partial 
asphyxia,  however,  was  caused  by  the 
pressure  on  the  head  during  its  pas- 
sage through  the  distorted  pelvis,  but 
it  was  soon  relieved  by  the  usual 
means.  The  child  was  apparently 
about  7i  months  advanced  in  foetal 
life,  was  strong  and  healthy,  and  it  is 
still  living  at  the  date  of  this  report. 
Out  of  ten  pregnancies  it  is  the  first 
child  born  alive.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  within  a  few  days  the  mother  had 
taken  gj.  of  powdered  ergot,  and  gij.  of 
the  tincture,  and  yet  the  child  was 
unaffected  by  it,  and  born  alive :  this 
militates  somewhat  against  the  theory 
"  that  children  still-born  after  the  ex- 
hibition of  ergot  in  labour,  have  lost 
their  life  owing  to  some  poisonous  in- 
fluence exerted  on  their  system  by  the 
drug  through  the  agency  of  the  ma- 
ternal circulation."  It  appears  much 
more  probable,  if  the  ergot  does  inter- 
fere in  some  cases  with  the  vitality  of 
the  foetus,  that  the  almost  constant, 
though  irregular  contraction  of  the 
uterine  fibres  on  it,  produced  by  the 
medicine,  will  account  for  death  taking 
place  by  asphyxia.  I  may  again  ob- 
serve, that  the  ergot  used  on  this  occa- 
sion was  the  same  as  I  had  employed 
on  other  occasions  with  good  effect, 
and  it  had  not,  therefore,  lost  its  pecu- 
liar qualities. 

Case  III. — Rupture  of  the  uterus. 
May  20, 1842.— B.  W.,  ajt.  32,  a  short 
stout  woman  (the  seventh  of  twenty- 
one  children),  has  been  married  nearly 
nine  years,  and  has  already  borne  five 
children.  She  has  generally  enjoyed 
good  health,  but  since  her  last  con- 
finement has  frequently  complained  of 
pain  in  her  right  side,  and  has  not 
been  so  strong  in  other  respects  as 
formerly;  she  has  lately  also  led  a  verv 
irregular  life,  and  has  been  in  the  habi't 
of  drinking  freely.  On  account  of  the 
pain  and  other  troublesome  symptoms, 
she  had  been  under  treatment,  as  I 
understand,  at  the  Northern  Dispensary 
fur  some  weeks  past.  She  has  sulfered 
from  acute  pain  in  her  right  side  and 
back  since  the  IGth,  but  uterine  con- 
tractions did  not  commence  until  3  am. 
ot  the  20th ;  these  continued  increasing 
in  strength  and  frequency,  and  at  half- 
past  6  A.M.  she  sent  for  the  gentleman 
who  was  engaged  to  attend  her.  On 
His  arrival,  he  found  the  os  uteri  di- 
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lated  to  a  size  rather  larger  than 
that  of  a  shilling,  the  vertex  was  pre- 
senting, and  the  pains  recurred  at 
intervals  of  ten  minutes  :  the  mem- 
branes were  ruptured  soon  after  this, 
and  on  again  making  an  examina- 
tion, the  head  of  the  child  was  still 
found  in  the  same  position,  but 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  on 
examining,  the  head  had  receded,  and 
could  not  be  readied  by  the  fingers. 
The  patient  afterwards  told  me  that 
between  these  two  examinations,  and 
during  a  pain,  she  had  felt  a  sudden 
cramp,  or  something  snap,  with  a  sen- 
sation of  tearing,  and  that  she  had 
distinctly  heard  it  at  the  same  time, 
but  this  she  did  not  mention  to  her 
medical  attendant  at  the  time  :  as  the 
latter  diil  not  notice  any  difference  in 
the  character  of  her  complaints,  he  did 
not  pay  more  particular  attention 
to  them  than  previously.  The  patient 
has  since  explained  that  it  was  the 
frequent  returns  of  a  sensation  of 
cramp,  or  twiuf/iiir/,  attended  by  an 
effort  to  strain,  which  caused  these 
complaints,  and  not  regular  labour- 
pains  :  they  gradually  diminished  in 
force,  and  at  half-past  8  a.m.  ceased 
altogether.  The  gentleman  in  at- 
tendance felt  surprised  that  during 
these  pains  the  head  made  no  advance, 
but  as  the  patient  was  rather  faint,  and 
had  no  inclination  to  sleep,  he  ordered 
her  a  table-spoonful  of  brandy  in  some 
water,  and  she  then  slept  tranquillif  for 
three  hours.  On  awaking,  she  was 
assisted  out  of  bed,  and  relieved  the 
bladder,  and  this  she  again  did  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  hours  afterwards, 
complaining,  however,  of  tenderness 
over  the  abdomen,  but  not  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  and  at  5  p.m.  seemed 
better  in  every  respect,  more  cheerful, 
and  the  pain  or  stitch  came  on  but 
seldom.  As  the  bowels  had  not  been 
relieved  properly  for  some  time,  a  dose 
(3vj.)  of  castor-oil  was  administered. 
Soon  after  this,  she  was  seized  with 
much  more  severe  pain,  and  at  length 
the  medical  attendant  sent  to  request 
the  attendance  of  Mr.  Powell.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  latter  gentleman, 
he  found  the  patient  suffering  se- 
verely from  the  jiain  in  the  abdomen, 
and  she  now  for  the  first  time  men- 
tioned the  sensation  of  laceration  which 
she  had  experienced  in  the  morning. 
He  immediately  recommended  that  I 
should  be  sent  for,  and  gave  a  very 


unfavourable  prognosis  as  to  the  life  of 
the  patient.  When  I  arrived,  I  found 
that  pain  was  increased  all  over  the 
abdomen  on  the  slightest  pressure,  and 
the  patient  could  not  lie  on  her  right 
side  :  her  pulse  was  strong  and  full,  at 
94  beats  in  the  minute  ;  and  her  skia 
was  hot  and  dry.  She  had  not. been 
sick,  did  not  complain  of  debility,  and 
her  voice  was  firm  and  loud.  On  ex- 
amining per  vaginam,  no  portion  of 
the  foetus  could  be  reached  by  the 
finger,  and  a  very  slight  sanguineous 
discharge  was  perceptible.  On  ques- 
tioning the  patient  closely,  she  stated 
that  at  the  moment  when  she  felt  and 
heard  a  sort  of  snap  during  a  pain,  it 
was  attended  by  a  sensation  of  some 
substance  falling  down  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  and  that  all  move- 
ments of  the  foetus  ceased  after  this 
period. 

As  it  appeared  that  a  fatal  termina- 
tion in  this  case  was  threatened  more 
from  the  effects  of  inflammatory  action 
than  from  any  exhaustion,  I  recom- 
mended that  bleeding  from  the  arm 
should  be  had  recourse  to  immediately, 
and  that  an  anodyne  dose  of  Tr,  Opii 
should  be  given,  fomentations  applied 
to  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  not  to 
be  moved  until  I  should  see  her  again 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  child 
and  delivering.  After  the  bleeding, 
the  patient  seemed  easier  for  a  time, 
but  the  pain  soon  recurred,  with  in- 
creased tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  the 
pulse  becoming  quicker  at  the  same 
lime.  1  was  again  sent  for,  and  on 
proceeding  to  pass  my  hand  up  into  the 
uterus,  found  the  head  low  down  at  the 
posterior  portion  of  that  organ,  and  evi- 
dently partly  escaping  through  a  rent 
at  that  i)lace  ;  a  foot  was  reached  with- 
out carrying  my  hand  very  high  up, 
and  brought  down  easily,  but  there  was 
more  difficulty  in  drawing  down  the 
second  leg,  and  the  body,  than  I  have 
usually  met  with  in  version,  A  still 
greater  difliculty  attended  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  head  (owing,  I  believe,  to 
the  contractions  of  the  uterus  retaining 
the  upper  portion  of  it  in  the  lacerated 
part) ;  I  could  reach  the  mouth,  and 
tried  to  aid  the  expulsion  of  the  head 
by  pressing  the  chin  of  the  firtus  down 
on  the  chest,  at  the  same  time  pusliing 
up  the  occiput  with  my  otiier  hand,  but 
without  effect:  as  there  was  no  pulsa- 
tion in  the  chord,  and  the  child  liadevi- 
dently  been  dead  for  some  hours,  1  in- 
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serted  n  crotchet  into  the  mouth,  and 
with  somewhat  increased  traction,  the 
head  was  released.  The  phicenta  was 
expelled  soon  after. 

The  patient  bore  the  operation  re- 
markably well,  spoke  with  a  strong 
voice,  her  pulse  was  strong,  skin  warm, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  abdomi- 
nal pain,  she  did  not  present  any  unu- 
sual symptoms.  Twenty  drops  of  Vin. 
Opii  were  given,  and  fomentations  ap- 
plied to  the  abdomen,  but  as  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  afterwards  evi- 
dently increased  in  strength,  blood 
was  again  abstracted  from  the  arm,  and 
three  grains  of  calomel  with  on-e  of 
opium  were  ordered  to  be  taken  every 
three  hours.  Although  the  pain  was 
again  relieved  for  a  time,  the  symptoms 
eventually  became  more  urgent,  the 
respiration  was  hurried,  and  the  patient 
gradually  sank  without  losing  con- 
sciousness, expiring  between  9  and  10 
o'clock  at  night,  having  survived  the 
laceration  thirty-six  hours.  Unfortu- 
nately no  post-mortem  examination 
could  be  obtained. 

Case  IV. — Retroversion  of  Utei-us    at 
the  fourth  month  of  Pregnane i/. 

May  11th.— C.  T.,  set.  27,  in  her  sixth 
pregnancy,  was  brought  into  the  Lying- 
in  Ward  during  the  night,  apparently 
in  labour,  as  severe  pains  came  on 
at  intervals,  and  were  increasing  in 
strength.  The  midwife,  on  examining, 
found  the  os  uteri  tilted  up  as  high  as 
the  pubes,  and  the  direction  of  the  va- 
gina altered  :  she  states  that  the  patient 
had  passed  her  urine  freely  ? 

I  visited  the  patient  soon  after  re- 
ceiving the  above  report,  and  on  mak- 
ing inquiries  found  that  she  had  not 
yet  quickened,  and  that  the  last  cata- 
menial  discharge  took  place  on  Jan. 
1st. 

It  appeared  that  on  April  29th, 
whilst  carrying  a  tub  down  stairs,  her 
feet  slipped,  and  she  had  a  severe  fall, 
striking  her  right  side  near  the  groin 
against  the  tub  :  acute  pain  supervened 
in  the  evening,  and  continued  for  three 
or  four  days,  during  which  time  she 
passed  very  little  urine,  and  this  only 
by  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time,  attended  by 
strong  forcing,  and  a  sensation  of 
bearing  down.  She  has  applied  to  two 
diff'erent  Institutions,  and  has  taken 
various  diuretic  medicines,  and  mucila- 
ginous drinks,  but  without  any  good  ef- 
fect. Thebowelshavebeenrelieveddaily 


by  castor  oil,  but  severe  pain  always 
accompanies  their  action.  Combined 
with  the  forcing  pains  and  sensation  of 
bearing  down,  she  feels  as  if  the  vaginal 
passage  were  blocked  up. 

Before  making  any  further  examina- 
tion, the  catheter  was  introduced,  and 
five  pints  of  urine  were  drawn  off,  with 
complete  relief  of  all  the  symptoms. 
The  uterus  immediately  re-assumed  its 
proper  direction,  but  its  orifice  re- 
mained close  to  the  vulva  :  in  twenty- 
four  hours  after  this,  however,  it  had 
ascended  to  its  usual  position,  and  all 
untoward  symptoms  had  disappeared. 

The  patient  went  on  until  her  fall 
period,  and  was  delivered,  on  the  1 4th 
of  the  following  October,,  of  a  living 
child. 

Case  V. — Presentation  of  Head  and 

A  rm — Fo  reaps . 
July  Uth,  1843.— I  was  sent  for  by 
Mrs.  Bailey,  one  of  our  parochial  mid- 
wives,  to  visit  a  patient  in  Carrier 
Street,  at  5  p.m.  Labour  pains  had 
continued  through  the  past  night,  but 
had  little  or  no  effect  in  dilating  the  os 
uteri ;  by  3  p.m.  it  was  open  to  some 
extent,  and  on  the  membranes  ruptur- 
ing at  that  time,  Mrs.  B.  had  felt  a 
substance  resembling  the  elbow  coming 
down  with  the  head;  this  she  pushed 
up,  but  it  was  again  extruded  by  the 
next  pain.  When  1  saw  the  patient 
two  hours  afterwards,  the  arm  could  be 
felt  up  to  the  shoulder,  but  as  the  head 
was  well  placed,  and  there  was  appa- 
rently room  for  both  to  pass  through 
the  pelvis,  1  recommended  that  no  fur- 
ther interference  should  be  employed 
for  the  present.  The  bladder  had  been, 
evacuated  this  afternoon.  I  was  again 
sent  for  at  9  p.  m.,  and  found  the 
OS  uteri  now  fully  dilated ;  the  whole 
arm  was  protruded  beyond  the  vulva, 
much  swollen  and  discoloured,  and  the 
head  was  low  down,  with  the  vertex 
under  the  pubes.  The  expulsive  pains 
were  strong  and  regular,  but  as,  after 
waiting  for  some  time,  I  did  not  find 
that  any  progress  was  made  in  the  ad- 
vance of  the  head,  I  introduced  Hamil- 
ton's small  curved  forceps  (the  locking 
being  attended  with  some  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  extruded  and  swollen 
arm),  and  by  directing  the  traction  to- 
wards the  pubes,  the  head  immediately 
began  to  move,  and  w'as  soon  extracted, 
the  body  being  expelled  by  the  natural 
pains.    The  child,  a  male  of  large  size, 
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gave  no  sign  of  respiration  for  some 
time,  but  there  was  very  slight  pulsa- 
tion in  the  chord  :  the  face  was  much 
swollen  and  discoloured.  By  slapping 
the  chest,  and  applying  heat  and  fric- 
tion to  the  body,  slight  gasps  occurred 
at  intervals,  and  after  a  considerable 
interval  complete  respiration  was  esta- 
blished. 

Case  VI. — Forceps  Case — Inefficient 
Uterine  Action. 
August  6th,  1843— E.  B.,  set.  23,  re- 
siding in  Smith  Street,  Somers  Town  : 
had  been  married  five  years,  but  this 
is  her  first  pregnancy.  Is  very  hyste- 
rical, and  subject  to  fits  of  syncope. 
Labour  pains  commenced  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  5th,  but  they  were  slight 
and  irregular,  the  membranes,  how- 
ever, rupturmg  at  9  p.m.,  after  which 
occurrence  the  pains  became  more  ac- 
tive and  frcfpient  during  the  night. 
Mr.  Bennett  first  saw  her  at  Ji  P-M-  on 
the  6th,  and  on  examination  found  the 
OS  uteri  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  half- 
crown,  its  lips  being  thick  and  rigid, 
pains  of  considerable  strength  recurring 
about  every  five  minutes.  By  1^  p.m. 
the  OS  uteri  had  become  fully  dilated, 
and  the  cr.ild's  head  descended  into  the 
pelvis,  but  remained  stationary,  tlieleft 
ear  being  felt  behind  the  pubes,  the 
face  inclining  towards  the  left  sacro- 
iliac symphysis. 

The  action  of  the  uterus  from  this 
time  diminished  considerably,  the  pains 
recurring  at  long  intervals,  and  becom- 
ing very  inefficient,  the  position  of  the 
head  remaining  the  same.  After  some 
hours  the  friends  of  the  patient  becom- 
ing exceedingly  anxious  as  to  the  case, 
Mr.  Bennett  requested  me  to  see  it  with 
him  in  the  evening  about  8  o'clock, 
and  on  my  arrival  1  found  the  patient 
suflering  somewhat  from  exhaustion, 
but  on  examination  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient malformation  of  the  pelvis  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  child,  al- 
though the  rami  of  the  ischia  were 
rather  more  nearly  approximated  to 
each  other  than  natural.  Evidence  of 
the  child  being  still  alive  was  afforded 
by  distinctly  hearing  the  fa3tal  pulsa- 
tion below  and  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  umbilicus.  Under  all  circumstances 
it  was  judged  prudent  that  delivery 
should  be  hastened,  and  1  applied  Den- 
man's  straight  forceps  without  any 
difficulty.  Moderate  traction  sufficed 
to  disengage  the  head,  but  as  there  was 


apparent  danger  of  asphyxia  to  the 
child,  it  was  found  necessary  to  bring 
down  the  body  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  passage  of  the  shoulders  causing 
some  difficulty.  The  child  (a  female) 
was  born  alive,  and  the  mother's  pro- 
gress was  very  favourable  until  the 
sixth  day,  when,  from  some  undue  ex- 
citement, she  suffered  from  a  succession 
of  fainting  fits,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, interfere  with  her  consequent  re- 
cover3\ 

Case  \U.— Forceps  Case— Slight  De- 
formity of  Outlet  of  t lie  Pt/vis. 

.July  •23d,  1844— E.  H.,  ret.  :i2.  re- 
siding in  Brill  Row,  Somers  Town  : 
fourtii  pregnancy.  Had  suffered  from 
irregular  pains  during  the  whole  of  the 
21st,  although  she  admits  that  true  la- 
bour pains  did  not  commence  until  the 
evening  of  the  22d;  these  continued 
tliroughout  the  night,  but  she  did  not 
seek  assistance  till  .5  a.m.  of  the  23d, 
when  Mr.  Wade  attended,  and  found 
the  uterine  contractions  were  strong 
and  frequent,  the  os  uteri  fully  dihited, 
the  membranes  rupturing  at  7,  when 
the  head  descended  into  the  pelvic 
cavity.  It  became  arrested,  however, 
at  the  outlet,  and  notwithstanding  the 
contractions  of  the  uterus  were  forcible, 
and  continued  for  some  hours,  it  made 
no  further  advance.  1  visited  the  case 
at  noon  with  Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Wade, 
and  on  examination  found  the  vertex 
near  to  the  perimcum,  but  not  distend- 
ing it,  even  during  tiie  pains,  which 
were  of  a  strong  and  forcing  cha- 
racter. 

The  patient  had  lately  passed  her 
urine,  and  the  bowels  had  been  freely 
relieved.  As  the  parts  were  somewhat 
swollen  and  heated,  there  had  been  no 
cfi'ect  produced  by  strong  uterine  con- 
tractions continued  for  some  hours, 
and  the  previous  labours  of  the  patient 
had  been  difficult,  it  was  judged  expe- 
dient to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
child  at  once,  by  means  of  the  forceps. 
I  made  use  of  Hamilton's  curved  ones, 
which  were  readily  adapted  to  the  head, 
and  a  living  male  child  was  soon  born. 
Mr.  Wade,  who  took  charge  of  the 
case,  informed  me  tliat  soon  afier  the 
expulsion  of  the  placenta,  ha3morrhage 
to  .some  extent  occurred,  but  was  ar- 
rested by  the  usual  means,  viz.  pres- 
sure, cold  applications,  and  a  light 
bandage. 
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Case  VIII. — Breech  Case — Cicatrices 
ill  the  Va(jiiia. 
March  8th,  1844. — I  was  requested 
hy  the  resident  surgeon  of  our  Infir- 
mary, Mr.  Bennett,  to  visit  a  case  with 
him  in  the  Lying-in  Ward  :  the  patient 
had  required  the  use  of  instruments  in 
a  former  hibour,  five  years  since,  and 
there  now  existed,  as  the  result  of  pre- 
vious inflammation,  two  strong  bands 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina,  one 
posteriorly,  the  other  at  the  anterior 
portion.  The  nates  presented,  but  the 
pains  having  latterly  been  very  defi- 
cient in  energy,  although  the  os  uteri 
was  fully  dilated,  a  dose  of  ergot  had 
been  administered  with  good  eii'ect,  as 
on  my  arrival  I  found  that  the  contrac- 
tions had  regained  their  former  force 
and  regularity.  We  decided  on  leaving 
the  case  to  the  natural  eflforts  of  uterine 
action  for  the  present,  but  that  should 
these  bands  prove  a  serious  and  long- 
continued  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
the  child,  the  anterior  one  should  be 
divided  by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  : 
this,  however,  was  not  required,  as  the 
child  was  expelled  an  hour  afterwards 
without  aid.  The  placenta  was  encyst- 
ed in  the  upper  portion  of  the  uterus, 
and  violent  Hooding  occurred,  but  on 
passing  the  hand  up,  and  removing  the 
former,  all  untoward  symptoms  ceased. 

QAS^VK.—ArmPresentation — Version. 
Nov.  llth,  1842.— I  was  sent  for  to 
visit  a  patient,  xsi.  41,  residing  at  20, 
Church  Lane.  The  midwife  on  her 
arrival  had  found  the  membranes  en- 
tire, but  on  their  rupturing,  the  left 
arm  descended  into  the  vagina:  this 
she  had  returned  into  the  uterus,  but  it 
was  again  pushed  forward  by  the  next 
pain,  and  the  hand  was  at  the  vulva 
when  I  examined.  As  my  arm  was 
disabled  by  a  slight  accident  at  this 
time,  I  requested  Mr.  Wells,  of  Char- 
lotte Street,  to  turn  the  child,  which  he 
kindly  did.  Some  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  introducing  the  hand  through 
the  OS  uteri,  owing  to  the  strong  con- 
tractions at  this  part,  though  not  at  any 
other  portion  of  the  womb.  One  leg 
was  brought  down,  but  was  not  found 
sufficient  to  effect  the  version,  and  the 
hand  was  again  passed  up  into  the 
uterus,  and  the  other  foot  seized  and 
brought  down.  The  operation  was  now 
performed  with  facihty,  and  the  child 
extracted  in  a  putrid  state.  The  pla- 
centa came  away  soon  after. 


Case    X. — Feet   and   Funis    Presenta- 
tion— Difficult  extraction  of  the  body. 
June  1843. — I  was  requested  by  Mr. 
Aldridge   to    visit    a    patient    of    the 
Northern  Dispensary  with  him.     Mr. 
A.  on  his  arrival  had  found  the  funis 
protruding  from  the  vulva,  and  pulsat- 
ing; this  lie  returned  into  the  uterus, 
but  it  soon  again  descended  with  the 
feet.   Labour  progressed  slowly,  but  the 
gradual  expulsion  of  the  infant  conti- 
nued,  until   after  the   passage  of   the 
nates,   when,    notwithstanding  several 
strong    pains,    coupled   with    forcible 
traction  by  Mr.  A.,  no  farther  advance 
took  place.      Two  hours  had  elapsed 
vvithout    any    progress     having    been 
made,  and  the  contractile  efibrls  of  the 
uterus  had  gradually  diminislied,  the 
pulsation  of  the  funis  having  ceased  for 
some  time.     By  altering  the   position 
of  the  patient  somewhat,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble me  to  employ   traction  more  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  outlet,  and 
by  using  much  greater  force  than  I  ever 
recollect  to  have  found  necessary  in  a 
similar  case,  the    abdomen  and  thorax 
of  the  infant  at  length  passed  slowly, 
and  the  arms  were  then  also  brought 
down.     Depressing  the  chin  upon  the 
chest  by  introducing  a  finger  into  the 
mouth,  and  by  pushing  up  the  occiput, 
the  head  passed  without  any  difficulty. 
The  child  was  of  considerable  breadth 
across  the  chest  and  shoulders.      The 
placenta  was  soon  after  expelled,  and 
the  patient  recovered  speedily. 

Case  XI. — Craniotomy. 
March  20th,  1843.— I  was  requested 
by  jSIr.  Wells  to  see  a  patient,  residing 
at  6,  Smart's  Buildings,  on  the  evening 
of  the  18th.  She  had  been  in  labour 
since  the  morning,  but  the  os  uteri  had 
dilated  very  slowly,  and  was  not  fully- 
opened  until  10  o'clock,  p.m.  :  strong 
pains  continued  through  the  night,  but 
when  we  again  saw  her  the  next  morn- 
ing (19th),  there  was  very  little  ad- 
vance of  the  head,  which  was  the  pre- 
senting part.  The  lower  part  of  the 
woman's  pelvis  was  well  formed,  but 
the  brim  was  contracted  in  its  antero- 
posterior diameter,  and  as  the  child's 
head  was  too  high  up  to  allow  of  the 
employment  of  forceps,  20  min.  of  Tr. 
Opii  were  given,  which  enabled  the 
patient  to  sleep  for  some  hours,  and  to 
recruit  her  exhausted  strength.  At  9 
P.M.  the  head  had  descended  somewhat 
lower,  but  was  still  beyond  reach  of  the 
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forceps,  and  we  both  felt  utnvilling  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  the  perforator, 
although  the  woman  had  now  been  so 
long  a  time  in  labour,  as  the  fostal  heart 
was  distinctly  heard,  beating  about  140 
pulsations  m  the  minute,  two  inches 
below  the  umbilicus  of  the  mother ; 
the  uterine  murmur  was  to  the  left  side, 
and  even  with  it. 

The  cranial  bones  on  examination 
appeared  large,  and  of  firmer  consist- 
ence than  usual. 

20th.— On  visiting  the  patient  at  7 
this  morning,  we  could  not  distinguish 
any  foetal  pulsation  ;  there  was  a  disa- 
greeable odour  in  the  room,  and  there 
appeared  every  probable  sign  of  the 
child's  death :  the  head  was  now  much 
lower,  but  on  endeavouring  to  make  use 
of  a  small  pair  of  forceps  to  release  it, 
we  found  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
space  for  the  introduction  of  the  second 
blade.  The  pains  were  strong,  and 
there  not  now  being  the  same  urgent 
reason  for  delaying  tiie  use  of  the  per- 
forator, it  was  had  recourse  to,  the 
bladder  and  bowels  having  been  pre- 
viously evacuated.  The  size  of  the 
head  was  reduced,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  crotchet  it  was  extracted,  the  body 
afterwards  being  expelled  chiefly  by 
uterine  contractions.  It  was  a  male 
child,  its  head  large,  and  of  firm  tex- 
ture, though  the  sutures  were  not  ossi- 
fied. Mr.  Wells  afterwards  removed 
the  placenta,  which  adhered  to  the  an- 
terior partof  the  uterus  nearthe  lundus. 
The  patient  did  well. 

[To  be  continued.] 


INFLUENCE  OF  SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN 
GAS  ON  FISH. 

Previously  to  1830,  the  waters  of  the 
harbour  of  Marseilles  were  tolerably  pure, 
and  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fish.  Some  years  apo,  however,  all  the  fish 
suddenly  died  ;  they  were  seen  to  float 
asphyxiated  upon  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  odour  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  became  perceptible,  and 
has  since  continued  obvious  to  the  sense  of 
smell. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  considerable 
quantity  of  soap  has  been  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town ;  and  in  its 
manufacture,  the  ley,  which  is  rich  in  the 
sulphates,  being  allowed  to  escape,  perco- 
lates through  and  between  the  various  strata 
there  composing  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and   eventually   reaches  the  waters  of  the 


harbour,  when  the  sulphates,  being  in  con- 
tact with  decomposing  organic  matter,  give 
rise  to  the  production  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, which  is  at  first  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  afterwards  exhaled  from  its 
surface. 

This  observation  may  be  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  certain  geological  phenomena. 
All  the  fossilised  fish  discovered  in  Provence 
by  M.  Blanchet  were  found  lying  on  their 
sides,  none  being  in  a  vertical  posture ; 
hence  M.  Blanchet  concludes  that  they  had 
perished  at  the  moment  of  the  irruption 
of  the  agent  which  had  prevented  their 
putrefaction.  The  same  arrangement  has 
been  noticed  in  the  remains  found  at 
Oningen  and  Solenhofen. 

With  respect  to  the  probable  cause  of  the 
death  of  these  animals,  M.  Blanchet  remarks 
that  the  calcareous  strata  at  Aix,  in  which 
the  fishes  are  found,  rests  immediately  upon 
a  bed  of  sulphate  of  lime  of  upwards  of  a 
yard  in  thickness.  At  Bonieux,  the  calca- 
reous marl  which  encloses  the  organic 
remains  is  strongly  charged  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
fossilised  fish  of  Oningen. 

Hence,  without  positively  asserting  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  to  have  been  the  poison- 
ous agent,  M.  Blanchet  concludes  that  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  probability  in  favour  of 
that  supposition. 

The  surface  of  the  globe  is  covered  with 
a  multitude  of  living  beings,  and  it  has  been 
so  arranged  by  the  Creator  that  the  elements 
of  one  generation  should  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  one.  The  earthy  parts 
of  animals,  such  as  shells,  bones,  teeth, 
long  resist  this  process,  but  the  whole  of  the 
soft  parts  are  rapidly  decomposed  and  dis- 
appear. Hence,  if  we  find,  as  at  ALx,  a 
collection  of  carnivorous  and  other  fish, 
coleopterous  and  dijitcrous  insects,  and  that 
these  remains  are  so  preserved  as  to  prove 
that  their  fleshi^  parts  have  not  been  disinte- 
grated, we  must  conclude  that  the  general 
equilibrium  has  been  for  once  disturbed  ;  and 
that  the  same  cause  which  occasioned  the 
destruction  of  one  set  of  beings  has  also 
involved  those  of  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  become  the  ])rey.  Thus  as  aji  analogy  to 
the  occurrence  at  Marseilles — the  presence  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  rocks,  and  the 
pogition  of  the  fishes — all  tend  to  strengthen 
the  supposition  just  indicated. 

Professor  Agassiz  has  jjointed  out  another 
cause  of  the  sudden  death  of  fishes,  viz. 
a  rapid  and  considerable  diminution  in  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  This  fact  has 
been  observed  in  the  Glatt,  a  small  river 
near  Zurich.  It  was  probably  an  analogous 
l)henomenon  which  occasioned  the  sudden 
death  of  the  animals  which  have  been  found 
buried  in  ice  in  high  northern  latitudes. — 
Cumptes  Rendus. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  15,  1845. 

"We  elsewhere  print  those  clauses  of 
the  fourth  Physic  and  Surgery  Bill 
which  have  been  added  in  Committee, 
and  on  re-commitment*.  These  com- 
prise the  principal  changes  which  have 
been  made;  and  as  some  months  will 
necessarily  elapse  before  the  measure 
can  again  become  the  subject  of  legis- 
lative discussion,  we  propose  to  reserve 
our  comments  for  the  present.  In  the 
meantime,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
account  given  in  a  recent  number  of 
this  journalf,  corresponds  with  the 
alterations  which  have  been  made. 
The  Bill  is,  on  the  whole,  much  simpli- 
fied. The  clauses  have  been  reduced 
from  forty-one  to  thirty-six. 


Amoxg  the  measures  which  have  been 
brought  before  Parliament,  there  are 
three  which  are  of  some  interest  to 
the  medical  profession,  the  Lunatics' 
Bill,  the  Lunatic'  Asylums  and  Pauper 
Lunatics'  Bill,  and  that  which  relates 
to  the  Sewerage  and  Drainage  of  Towns. 
The  two  first  have  already  received  the 
Royal  assent ;  while  the  Sewerage  Bill 
has  been  placed  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
considered  during  the  recess,  and 
brought  forward  at  an  early  period 
of  the  next  session.  This  is  a  wise 
proceeding : — the  operation  of  such  a 
measure  is  likely  to  have  a  most  im- 
portant influence  throughout  the  king- 
dom in  relation  to  Medical  Police,  and 
in  order  that  it  should  be  attended  with 
good,  it  is  right  that  its  details  should 
be  fully  canvassed.  The  objects  of  the 
Bill  will  be  understood,  by  stating  that 
it  is  "for  the  improvement  of  the 
sewerage  and  drainage  of  towns  and  of 
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populous  districts,  and  for  making 
provision  for  an  ample  supply  of  water, 
and  for  otherwise  promoting  the  health 
and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants." 
In  short,  the  great  feature  of  the  mea- 
sure is  to  do  away  with  many  of  the 
causes  of  disease  and  mortality  in  over- 
crowded populations.  It  is  founded 
on  the  Report  of  the  Health  of  Towns' 
Commission,  a  convenient  abstract  of 
which,  alike  interesting  to  the  medical 
practitioner  and  every  man  who  feels 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  species, 
has  been  lately  published  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Girdlestone.*  It  is  our  intention  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  giving  an 
analysis  of  the  provisions  of  this  Bill. 

An  objection  was  taken  to  the  Pauper 
Lunatics'  and  Lunatics  Asylums'  Bill 
on  account  of  its  giving  too  great  a  cen- 
tralizing power  of  control  to  Govern- 
ment, and  increasing  the  county  rates. 
It  was  alleged,  that  it  would  take  away 
from  magistrates,  all  authority  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  proper 
government  and  management  of  asy- 
lums, the  power  hitherto  held  by  these 
functionaries  being  transferred  to  a 
commission  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Lunacy  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment. It  is  very  likely  that  this 
will  appear  to  be  harsh  treatment  in 
those  cases  where  asylums  have  been  as 
yet  well  managed,  and  the  lunatics  have 
been  properly  superintended  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  and  perhaps,  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
one  example  from  Lord  Ashley's  speech 
on  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  In  the 
parish  workhouse  of  a  populous  bo- 
rough, there  were  seventy-one  insane 
persons  subject  to  insanity,  in  various 
forms,  several  of  them  being  epileptics, 
liable,  after  their  paroxysms  of  e[:ilepsy, 
to  fits  of  raving  madness,  during  which 


*  A  short  notice  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  foand 
in  a  preceding  number.  No.  11,  p.  472. 
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they  were  usually  excessively  and 
furiously  maniacal.  The  straw  in  the 
paupers'  beds  was  found  filthy,  and 
some  of  the  bedding  was  in  a  disgust- 
ing condition  from  running  sores,  and 
"was  of,  the  worst  materials,  as  well  as 
insufficient:  two  cells  in  which  three 
sick  epileptic  paupers  slept,  were  damp, 
unhealthy,  and  unfit  for  habitation. 
The  beds  of  some  of  the  private  pa- 
tients are  in  an  equally  bad  state : 
nearly  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  for 
the  regulation  of  licensed  asylums  are 
violated.  "  The  magistrates  oj  the  bo- 
rough, who  are  its  visiting  justices,  had 
not  visited  the  house  for  the  space  of  a 
year  iniitus  eight  dags .'"  We  know  that 
strong  objections  have  been  made  to 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Lunacy,  on  the  ground  of  exaggera- 
tion, but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  public,  in  judging  of  this  matter, 
vill  consider  that  the  Commissioners 
could  have  no  possible  object  for  exag- 
geration or  misrepresentation,  and  it 
is  an  impeachment  of  their  com- 
mon sense,  to  insinuate  that  they  were 
unable  to  observe  facts  for  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  objectors  have 
a  direct  interest  in  lunatic  asylums, 
without  accusing  them  of  a  wish  to 
conceal  and  maintain  abuses,  it  is 
questionable  whether  in  spite  of  the 
most  honest  intentions,  they  are  in  a 
position  to  form  an  unbiassed  judgment 
on  such  matters.  "Whether  they  are  or 
not,  the  public,  with  this  Report  be- 
fore them,  will  certainly  not  give  them 
credit  for  an  absence  of  bias  in  favour 
of  things  as  they  are.  or  have  been; 
and  we  think  that  a  case  is  decidedly 
made  out  for  a  more  frequent  and 
certain  visitation  of  the  insane.  All 
legislative  reforms  are  sure  to  ope- 
rate with  more  or  less  injustice  some- 
where, but  it  is  the  good  of  the 
community  which  the  State  is  bound 
to  regard.  The  laxity  which  would 
thelter  some   asylums   from   stringent 


superintendence,  would  operate  equally 
to  maintain  abuses  in  others,  where 
the  insane  have  been  left  to  wear  out 
existence  in  a  state  almost  amounting 
to  criminal  neglect. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  ob- 
jection, i.  e.  the  increased  expense 
which  this  measure  will  entail  upon 
counties.  On  this  head,  we  find,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Ashley's  statement: 
first,  that  there  are  jortg  counties  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  only  sixteen 
county  asylums ;  there  are  twelve 
counties  in  Wales,  and  only  one  dis- 
graceful Borough  asylum !  Of  the 
twenty-four  counties  in  England,  having 
no  asylums, — one  has  500,  two  up- 
wards of  400,  three  upwards  of  300, 
seven  upwards  of  200,  and  eleven  nearly 
100  lunatics  each,  and  Wales  has  1,000 
lunatics  with  one  asylum.  The  second 
defect  is,  that,  of  the  sixteen  counties 
which  have  asylums,  one  has  800,  one 
has  600,  one  500,  one  more  than  300 
three  more  than  200,  and  the  rest  more 
than  100  lunatics,  for  whom  tiiere  is 
no  accommodation  in  the  asylums 
which  have  been  erected,  and  no  other 
receptacle.  The  third  defect  is,  that 
all  the  existing  asylums  are  full  of  in- 
curables, or  persons  said  to  be  incura- 
ble. The  fourth  is,  that  no  system  has 
been  adopted  in  the  county  asylums, 
to  give  preference  to  urgent  cases  or 
those  capable  of  cure.  The  fifth  is, 
the  detention,  under  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  of  lunatics  in  workhouses, 
where  there  is  not  sufficient  medical  or 
moral  treatment.  It  is  impossible  that 
remedies  can  be  provided  for  these 
admitted  defects,  without  entailing 
expense  on  counties; — the  question 
therefore  is,  whether  it  be  politic  or 
expedient,  that  proper  receptacles 
should  be  provided  for  these  unfor- 
tunate persons,  or  whether  they  should 
be  left  to  the  chance  custody  of  con- 
stables and  the  masters  of  work- 
houses, without  supervision.   Whether 
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we  regard  the  question  in  a  humane  or 
medical  light,  we  do  not  think  there 
can  be   much  doubt  about  the  answer 
to  be   returned  to  it ;    and  it   appears 
equally  clear,  that  each  county  is  in 
equity  bound  to  provide  as  much  for 
its  own  pauper  lunatics,  as  for  its  own 
poor.      An  opponent  of  the  bill,  who 
urged  this   objection    on    the   ground 
of    expense,    argued    that,   if    pauper 
lunatics  were  confined  in  workhouses, 
it  was  contrary  to  law.     "  Any  lunatic 
confined  in  a  workhouse  might  get  out 
when  he  pleased.''   Undoubtedly  ;  but 
did    this     noble     opponent     consider 
what  was  to  be  done  with  him,  when 
he  was  out  ?     He  must  either  be  kept 
under    confinement    by     his     pauper 
friends,  (a  very  unlikely  event)  or  al- 
lowed   to    roam    about   the    country, 
and  become,  as    every  now  and  then 
happens,    the    subject   of    a    plea    of 
"homicidal  insanity"  at  the  Assizes — 
some  unfortunate    person  having  lost 
his  life,  owing  to  this  want  of  proper 
care  !     Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  just  fortunate  for  society,   great  as 
the  evil  may  have  been  to  the  patients, 
that  village-constables  and  masters  of 
workhouses    should    have    taken    the 
law    into  their   own  hands ;    and  that 
the    imprisoned   lunatics    themselves, 
were  either  too  ignorant  of  their  civil 
rights,    too    poor,    or  too  far  gone  in 
their    malady,    to    sue   out    a   writ  of 
habeas  corpus.     Tlie  fact  itself,  is  one 
of   the   best  arguments    in    favour  of 
the    erection    of   additional    asylums. 
Under  the  9th  Geo.  III.  c.  40,  coun- 
ties were  permitted  to   erect  asylums. 
The  returns  now  made,  show  how  few 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  legal 
permission, — their    interest    lying  the 
other  way.     Under  the  new  act,  every 
county    and   borough    which    has  no 
asylum,   must    provide  one  either  for 
itself,  or   in    union    with  some  other 
county  or  borough.     2d.  Every  county 
which  has  an  asylum,  but  insufficient 


accommodation,  is  to  provide  further 
accommodation.  3d.  In  erecting  new 
asylums  and  providing  further  accom- 
modation where  it  is  required,  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  proportion  of 
curable  and  chronic  lunatics.  It  seems 
to  us,  that  there  is  nothing  unrea- 
sonable in  these  provisions,  and  that 
if  counties  are  bound  to  provide  gaols 
for  persons  charged  with  offences, 
they  are  equally  bound  to  provide 
asylums  for  the  insane.  Whatever 
may  be  the  expense  to  counties,  the 
good  of  the  community  must  be  con- 
sulted ;  and  this  is  as  much  at  stake 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 


VOLITION  KOT    SUSPENDED  DURING  SLEEP. 

That  volition  is  not  suspended  during  sleep, 
is  proved  by  many  facts ;  and  probably  the 
experience  of  every  person  who  remembers 
his  dreams,  affords  evidence  that  the  will  is 
as  busy  during  sleep  as  when  awake.  But 
the  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  examples 
of  remai-kable  exertion  of  will  in  the  employ- 
ment of  intellect  and  genius  during  sleep. 
Tartini,  a  celebrated  violin-player,  composed 
his  famous  Devil's  Sonata,  while  he  dreamed 
that  the  devil  challenged  him  to  a  trial  of 
skill  on  his  own  violin.  Cabanis  oftea 
during  his  dreams  saw  clearly  into  the  bear- 
ing of  political  events  which  baffled  him  when 
awake.  Condorcet  frequently  left  his  deep 
and  complicated  calculations  unfinished  when, 
obliged  to  retire  to  rest,  and  found  their  re- 
sults unfolded  in  his  drean:s.  Coleridge's 
account  of  his  wild  composition,  Kubla 
Khan,  is  very  curious.  He  had  been  reading 
Purchas'  Pilgrimage,  and  fell  asleep  at  the 
moment  he  was  reading  this  sentence  : — 
"  Here  the  Khan  Kubla  commanded  a  palace 
to  be  built,  and  a  stately  garden  thereunto." 
He  continued  in  profound  sleep  about  three 
hours,  during  which  he  had  a  vivid  confi- 
dence that  he  composed  from  two  to  three 
hundred  lines  ;  if,  as  he  says,  that  can  be 
called  composition  in  which  all  the  images 
rose  up  before  him,  as  things  with  a  parallel 
production  of  correspondent  expressions. 
On  awaking  he  appeared  to  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  whole,  and  proceeded  to 
write  down  the  wonderful  lines  that  are  pre- 
served, when  he  was  interrupted,  and  could 
never  afterwards  recal  the  rest. — Moore  on 
the  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body. 
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A  Sijstem  of  Surgery,  1>J  J.  M.  Chelius. 
Translated  from  the  German,  and 
accompanied  with  additional  Notes 
and  Observations.  By  Jon.v  F. 
South.  Parts  II.  and  III.  Renshaw  : 
London,  1845. 
The  leading  part  of  this  work  is  a 
translation  of  a  book  by  Professor 
Chelius  of  Heidelberg,  entitled,  Hand- 
book of  the  author's  Lectures,  and  con- 
sists of  very  condensed  descriptions  of 
the  pathological  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  each  form  of  surgical  disease, 
W'hich  are  preceded  by  lists  (not  al- 
ways very  complete)  of  the  best  works 
upon  the  subject,  and  followed  by  co- 
pious and  well-arranged  quotations 
from  the  writings  of  those  authorities, 
whose  opinions  are  recognised  in  the 
practice  of  the  present  day.  These  ex- 
tracts are  in  the  form  of  notes,  and  have 
received  many  important  additions 
from  the  translator's  own  experience. 
A  few  extracts  from  Mr.  South's  notes 
may  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  The 
following  case,  which  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  Mr,  Shaw,  is  an  instance  of 
the  dangerous  arterial  haimorrhage 
which  occasionally,  though  rarely,  fol- 
lows excision  of  the  tonsils : — 

"A  man,  aged  40  years,  was  deaf  in 
the  left  ear;  and  the  tonsil  on  that  side 
being  enlarged,  it  was  incised  with  the 
guillotine"  (the  instrument  invented 
for  this  purpose  by  Dr.  Physic)  "  on 
SuUndaij.  No  bleeding  of  conse- 
quence followed,  the  gland  being  hard 
and  light-coloured,  as  if  of  old  stand- 
ing. On  Monday  he  complained  of 
sore  throat,  and  the  incised  surface  ap- 
peared as  if  a  superficial  slough  were 
about  to  form.  On  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday  bleeding  commenced  in  the 
lov.er  part  of  the  cut  surface,  where  ul- 
ceration had  taken  place  adjoining  the 
slough.  An  oozing  of  blood,  varying 
in  quantity,  continued,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated attempts  to  check  it  with  styp- 
tics, till  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
when  he  was  so  much  exhausted  that 
the  carotid  artery  was  tied.  The  bleed- 
ing now  ceased  completely,  the  wound 
rapidly  closed,  and  the  ligature  came 
away  on  the  twelfth  day  ;  in  a  short 
time  after  which  he  was  discharged 
cured." 

Mr.  South  suggests  that  cases  of  this 
kind  may  perhaps  be  explained  on  the 


presumption  that  the  small  vessels  of 
the  enlarged  tonsil  gland  are  unable 
either  to  contract  or  retract,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adhesive  matter  with 
which  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  gland 
is  filled,  and  by  which  its  enlargement 
is  caused,  preventing  their  closure. 

Appended  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  ob- 
servation upon  a  form  of  indolent 
chronic  abscess  of  the  breast  (which, 
from  the  slowness  of  its  formation,  and 
the  absence  of  the  usual  constitutional 
and  local  symptoms  of  inflammation,  is 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  a  malignant 
tumoi',  requiring  an  operation  for  its 
removal),  the  translator  gives  a  very 
instructive  case:  —  "I  had  once,"  he 
says,  "  the  ill  luck  of  operating  in  such 
a  case,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
account,  and  will  be  found  to  tally  so 
nearly  with  the  ordinary  history  and 
course  of  scirrhus,  that  i  may  be  held 
excused.  E.  S.,  aged  45,  a  married 
woman,  about  twelve  months  before 
her  admission  received  a  blow  on  the 
right  breast,  and  four  months  after, 
whilst  suckling,  received  another;  but 
she  felt  nothing  more  than  a  slight 
shooting,  of  which  she  took  no  heed 
till  after  weaning  her  child,  four  months 
since.  She  had  not  suckled  from  this 
breast,  as  the  last  child  would  not 
take  it;  but  the  secretion  continued, 
and  the  milk  flowed  out  till  she  ceased 
to  suckle.  After  weaning,  the  breast 
began  to  swell,  and  she  first  noticed 
the  lump,  for  which  she  applied  leeches 
and  fomentations.  These  diminished 
the  general  swelling,  but  without  dis- 
persing the  lump,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, continued  increasing,  accompa- 
nied with  smarting  pain,  and,  at  the 
time  of  her  admission,  was  about  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  situated  just  be- 
low, and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  nipple, 
with  the  skin  slightly  adherent,  very 
hard,  and  the  nipple  somewhat  re- 
tracted. The  tumor  was  removed,  and, 
on  cutting  into,  was  found  to  contain 
the  cyst  of  an  abscess  about  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  and  containing  pus.  The 
surrounding  parts  were  thick  and  har- 
dened, but  there  was  not  any  appear- 
ance of  scirrhus.     She  did  well.*" 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  accounts 
of  cases  like  that  we  have  just  quoted; 

*  We  remember  to  liave  seen  nn  instance  ra- 
ther similiir  to  this.  Were  it  to  become  the  cus- 
tom to  make  a  free  exploratory  incision  into  all 
morbid  growthi?  l»efi)re  nttemptinfif  their  reitio- 
val  by  the  knife,  some  very  severe  o|)erations 
would  be  rendered  unnecessury.— Ed.  Gaz. 
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because,  while  the  frank  acknowledg- 
ment which  they  convey,  does  credit  to 
the  ingenuous  feeling  ofthesiirgeon,  the 
practical  value  of  records  of  unsuccess 
ful  treatment  and  mistaken  diagno- 
sis is  very  great.  The  best  practi- 
tioners have  committed,  and  continue 
to  commit,  many  and  great  mistakes. 
Where  every  precaution  has  been  used, 
this  reflects  no  discredit,  for  the 
study  of  disease  is  not,  and  proba- 
blj-  never  will  be,  an  exact  science, 
and  the  most  experienced  and  quick- 
sighted  men  cannot  always  be  prepared 
for  delusive  signs  and  new  combina- 
tions of  symptoms.  How  many  valu- 
able warning  facts  would  come  before 
us,  if  practitioners  had  the  moral  firm- 
ness to  publish  all  their  mistakes  in 
treatment  and  diagnosis,  instead  of  sift- 
ing their  experience,  and  recording  only 
their  discoveries  and  their  successes  ! 

The  translator  gives  an  interesting 
case,  in  which  he  considers  that,  from 
gonorrha3a,  and  swelled  testicle  conse- 
quent upon  it,  a  metastasis  to  the  brain 
took  place.  The  patient,  aged  31  years, 
had  been  subject  since  infancy  to 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disorder.  About 
six  months  before  his  admission  he  was 
attacked  with  a  thick  glutinous  dis- 
charge from  the  urethra,  which  had 
continued  pretty  copious  until  within 
the  last  three  days,  when  it  diminished 
considerably,  and  the  testicle  began  to 
swell.  Upon  the  testicle  being  i-educed 
in  size,  and  the  discharge  lessened  by 
treatment,  the  patient  became  uiTected 
with  very  severe  cerebral  symptoms, 
which  gradually  abated  under  the  ac- 
tion of  mercury,  blislcrmg,  &c.  Dur- 
ing his  recovery  from  this  attack  a 
gleety  discharge  from  the  urethra  re- 
i  appeared.  But  when  he  left  the  hos- 
pital well,  the  discharge  had  gradually 
subsided  without  any  treatment.  We 
doubt  if  these  symptoms  would  have 
occurred  if  the  patient's  brain  had  not 
[been  in  a  state  which  predisposed  it  to 
jbecome  congested  from  slight  causes. 

The  whole  of  the  above  quotations 
lare  from  the  Second  Part ;  tlie  Third 
lis  almost  entirely  devoted  to  diseases  of 
le  joints.     This  portion  of  the  work 
las  been  enriched    with   so  large    a 
election  from   the  recognized   obser- 
itions  of  the  best  v.  riters  upon   the 
subject,   that  we   must  direct  the  at- 
ention  of  students  to  it,  as  a  very  com- 
plete   embodiment    of    the    soundest 
iews     upon     the    various    forms    of 
irthritic  disease.    The  recent  observa- 


tions of  Mr.  Toynbee  and  Mr.  Rainey, 
on  the  structure  of  the  synovial  mem- 
branes ;  and  the  researches  of  Henle, 
Toynbee,  Miescher,  and  Todd  and 
Bowman,  into  the  structural  anatomy 
of  articular  cartilage,  are  also  very 
amply  detailed. 

We  were  surprised  to  find,  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  descriptive  of  the  tying 
of  arteries  (p.  303),  that  Prof.  Chelius 
speaks  of  surgeons  who,  as  it  would 
seem,  still  employ  the  broad  ligature, 
"  endeavouring  to  flatten  the  artery, 
and  bring  its  walls  into  close  contact," 
"  even  by  means  of  a  cylinder  of  wood 
or  linen  placed  beneath  it."  Where 
can  Chelius  have  discovered  these  well- 
preserved  specimens  of  the  primitive 
barber-chirurgeon  race  ?  Can  his 
translator  give  us  any  further  insight 
into  their  antiquated  and  inhuman 
practices?  In  doing  so  he  would  af- 
ford a  great  treat  to  the  archasologists. 
Do  they  still  remove  tumors  with  the 
knife  of  Fabricius  dipped  in  aqua- 
fortis, and  strike  off  limbs  with  the 
Maiden  of  Botalli,  or  the  broad  axe  of 
Hildanus  ?  They  do  not,  of  course, 
staunch  the  htemorrliage  with  cauteries 
tempered  in  red  wine,  for  they  have 
equally  safe  and  rational  means — ia 
their  ligatures  of  tafie,  and  cylinders  of 
wood  or  linen — a  practice  highly  vene- 
rable from  its  antiquity,  but  scarcely  to 
be  mentioned — as  still  authorized — in 
a  work  intended  for  students.  We 
think  it  would  always  be  well,  in  Sys- 
tems of  practical  surgery,  to  omit  the 
details  of  justly  exploded  operations, 
and  of  the  grounds  upon  which  their  ad- 
vocates recommended  them.  Students 
are  apt  to  be  struck  with  the  apparent 
plausibility  of  these  fallacious  argu- 
ments, and  lose  time  in  doubting  be- 
tween antiquated  follies  and  the  true 
principles.  In  referring  to  several  of 
the  earlier  memoirs  on  the  use  of  the 
round  ligature  in  securing  arteries,  the 
translator  has  not  alluded  to  the  paper 
in  which  the  employment  of  the  small 
thread  or  silk  ligature,  was  first  recom- 
mended. We  refer  to  an  essay  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  James  Veitch,  of  Ken- 
sington, in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  for  April,  180(5,  in 
which  the  author  proved,  that  such  a 
ligature  could  be  safely  applied  to  the 
large  arteries  of  the  human  subject,  be- 
ing less  liable  to  produce  irritation  in 
the  wound  and  secondary  hajmorrhage 
than  one  of  thicker  material.  Dr. 
Jones  did  not  apply  his  round  ligature 
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in  operations  on  the  human  body  ;  and 
his  directions  were  not  so  explicit  but 
that  they  left  the  surgeon  at  liberty  to 
use  as  bulky  a  ligature  as  he  pleased. 
We  have  always  believed  that,  to  Dr. 
Veitch,  surgery  owes  this  great  im- 
provement in  tl:e  form  of  the  ligature. 

We  have  no  doubt  that,  when  com- 
pleted, this  work  will  embody  a  very 
large  mass  of  practically  useful  surgical 
information;  and  that  its  value,  as  a 
book  of  reference,  will  be  great,  al- 
though probably  not  greater  than 
that  of  some  of  the  standard  compila- 
tions on  surgery  which  we  at  present 
possess;  for  we  must  suggest  that  the 
translator's  bibliographical  lore  rather 
fails  him  when  he  states,  in  his  pro- 
spectus, that  "  no  complete  system  of 
surgery  has  appeared  in  England  since 
Beniamin  Bell's  work,  first  published 
in  r783." 

A  Sketch  (if  the  Relation  uhich  exiatu 
between  the  Three  Kin(/doms  of  Na- 
ture, §-c.  By  Thomas  Williams, 
M.B.  Svo.pp^  78.  Murray  and  Rees, 
Swansea,  1844. 
Dr.  Williams's  "  Sketch"  contains, 
within  a  small  compass,  a  large  amount 
of  information  on  various  subjects  more 
or  less  appertaining  to  medical  science. 
It  may  be  considered  as  a  summary  of 
a  series  of  lectures,  with  numerous  ad- 
ditions, delivered  by  the  author  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  South  Wales. 
Reason,  Instinct,  Diet,  Nutrition,  and 
subjects  of  the  like  nature,  are  succes- 
sively examined  in  a  popular  form. 
We  are  most  i)leased  with  that  part  of 
the  essay  wliich  refers  to  the  impurities 
of  the  atmosphere  in  mining  districts. 
The  local  position  of  the  author  has 
here  given  him  ample  oppoitunitics  of 
making  some  interesting  practical  in- 
quiries into  the  effects  of  various  poi- 
sonous vapours  on  plants  and  animals. 
All  who  have  been  in  that  part  of 
Wales,  must  have  noticed  the  blighted 
tracts  of  vegetation  around  the  large 
Copper-smelling  works.  These  effects 
have  I)cen  commonly  attributed  to  ar- 
senical exhalations ;  but  the  author 
examined  several  species  of  grasses 
growing  near  tiie  works  without  de- 
tecting any  trace  of  arsenic,  and  he 
therefore  believes  that  this  i)oison 
takes  no  part  in  the  injury  which  the 
copper-smoke  entails  upon  the  sur- 
rounding vegetation.  We  shall  con- 
clude Ijy  remarking,  that  this  "  Sketch" 
does  great  credit  to  the  author. 


iitlctiical  Intdllgcnfc. 


THE    PROVIXCIAL    MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  discussion  at  the  late 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Provincial  IMedi- 
cal  and  Surgical  Association,  at  Sheffield, 
related  to  the  continuance  or  discontinuance 
of  the  Provincial  ]Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal. There  was  some  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject ;  and  finally  a  resolution,  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Hastings,  was  carried,  that  the 
journal  should  be  continued,  but  diminished 
in  size.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  we 
shall  not  lose  our  cotemporary  altogether. 
This  journal  has  long  formed  a  channel  for 
the  communications  of  provincial  practi- 
tioners, on  facts  connected  with  practical 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  we  have  fre- 
quently made  use  of  these  contributions  ia 
an  abridged  form.  We  think  that  many  in- 
teresting cases  would  remain  entirely  un- 
known to  the  profession,  but  for  the  i)ubli- 
city  which  they  obtain  through  a  journal  of 
this  description.  We  can  understand  that 
men  who  might,  from  indolence  or  indif- 
ference, hesitate  to  write  for  the  older  pe- 
riodicals, would  feel  that  a  strong  necessity 
existed  for  giving  their  literary  support  to  a 
journal,  in  the  success  of  which  tliey  had  a 
common  interest.  On  tliis  account  we 
should  regret  its  discontinuance.  Tlie  jour- 
nal may  not  contain  so  much  matter  as  some 
of  its  cotemporaries,  but  it  is  less  infected 
with  politics  and  personalities,  and  we  hope 
long  to  see  it  continue  its  quiet  snd  even 
course. 

THE  LATE  DR.  MALE. 

We  had  lately  occasion  to  record  the  death 
of  Dr.  Male,  of  Birmingham.  It  appears 
from  a  communication  since  made  to  the 
Medical  Times,  that  he  died  from  the  effects 
of  tincture  of  aconite,  which  he  had  taken 
medicinally.  According  to  the  evidence  at 
the  inquest,  he  could  not  have  taken  more 
than  ciyhtij  drops  of  the  tincture  in  ten 
doses,  over  a  period  of  four  days, — the 
largest  dose  (ten  drops)  being  the  last. 
It  is  impossible  to  account  for  his  death  from 
tliis  cause,  without  supposing  tiiat  this  poi- 
son ])ossesses  an  inttii.se  accumulative  effect, 
and  that  it  here  acted  with  unusual  ])owerupoa 
a  constitution  much  enfeebled  by  age.  In 
Cormack's  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Journal  for  A])ril  1811,  is  reported  a  case 
where  a  man  swallowed,  at  once,  eight  times 
the  quantify  of  tincture  of  aconite  taken  by 
Dr.  Male  in  divided  doses,  and  he  entirely 
recovered  ia  three  days  !  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  tliat  aconitine  is  a  most  furmidable 
poison. 
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A    BILL    FOR    REGULATING    THE 

PROFESSION  OF  PHYSIC  AND 

SURGERY. 

28  July,  I8I0.— 8  Vict. 


CLAUSES  ADDED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE. 

14  (A).  Provision  for  existing  students. 
— And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Council  of  Health  to  make  regula- 
tions for  dispensing  with  such  provisions  of 
this  Act  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit,  in  favour 
of  medical  and  surgical  students  who  shall 
have  commenced  their  professional  studies 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

25  (B).  Ref/istered  surgeons  maij practise 
ihroiighoiit  the  United  Kingdom. — And  be 
it  enacted,  That  all  persons  who  shall  be 
registered  by  the  said  Council  as  surgeons, 
shall  be  entitled,  without  other  license  than 
such  registry,  to  exercise  or  practise  surgery 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  all  other  parts 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  being  sued  or  liable  to  any 
penalty  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act 
passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament  holden 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years  of  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

31  (C).  Penalty  on  unqualified  2^ersons 
practising  as  apothecaries.  —  And  be  it 
enacted.  That  every  person,  who  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  shall  act  or  practise  as 
an  apothecary  in  any  part  of  England,  with- 
out having  been  registered  by  the  said  Coun- 
cil of  Health  as  a  general  practitioner,  shall 
for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  twenty  pounds,  to  be  applied  to  the 
use  of  the  Royal  College  of  General  Prac- 
titioners of  England,  and  to  be  recovered  by 
the  said  College  by  action  of  debt  in  any  of 
Her  Majesty's  Courts  of  Record  at  West- 
minster. 

32  (D.)  Saving  the  right  of  qualified 
apothecaries. — Provided  always,  and  be  it 
enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained 
shall  extend  to  render  any  person  liable  to 
any  penalty  for  acting  or  practising  as  an 
apothecary  in  any  j)art  of  England,  who  was 
actually  practising  as  an  apothecary  on  the 
first  day  of  August  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  or  who  before 
the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  have  obtained  a 
certificate  of  qualification  to  practise  as  an 
apothecary  from  the  Court  of  Examiners  of 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  the  City  of 
London,  or  who  shall  have  acquired  the 
right  of  practising  as  an  apothecary  by  vir- 
tue of  an  Act  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  intituled, 
"  An  Act  to  amend  and  explain  an  Act  of 
the  Fifty-fifth  Y'ear  of  his  late  Majesty  for 
better  regulating  the  practice  of  apothecaries 
throughout  England  and  Wales." 


CLAUSES  ADDED  OX  RE-COMMITMENT. 

13  (No  1.)  Preliminary  examination  of 
physicians  and  surgeons. — And  belt  enacted, 
That  no  person  shall  be  qualified  to  offer 
himself  for  examination  by  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  being  registered 
as  a  physician,  or  by  the  Royal  College 
Surgeons  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  registered  as  a  sur- 
geon, who  shall  not  have  previously  passed 
the  like  examination  by  the  several  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
and,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  as  is 
required  to  be  passed  before  those  Colleges 
respectively  by  persons  who  have  been  ex- 
amined by  the  said  Royal  College  of  General 
Practitioners,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  be 
r?gistered  as  general  practitioners. 

28  (No.  2).  Register  to  he  published. — 
And  be  it  enacted.  That  every  jjcrson  whose 
name  is  registered  under  this  Act,  either  in 
the  register  or  supplemental  register,  and 
who  shall  be  desirous  that  his  name  shall  be 
continued  in  the  published  register,  or  sup- 
plemental register,  shall,  in  the  month  of 
September  in  every  year,  send  to  the  said 
Council  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  with 
the  date  of  his  testimonials,  and  the  Council 
shall  verify  the  returns  so  made  to  them  by 
comparison  with  the  register  or  supple- 
mental register  kept  by  them,  and  shall 
forthwith,  without  any  further  fee,  cause  the 
names  of  all  persons  duly  registered  and  so 
returned  to  them  to  be  published  in  alpha- 
betical order  in  their  several  classes,  with 
their  several  places  of  abode,  and  dates  of 
their  testimonials,  specifying  in  each  case  the 
University  or  College  to  which  each  belongs  ; 
and  a  printed  cojiy  of  the  register  for  the 
time  being,  so  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  said  Council,  shall  be  evidence  in  all 
courts,  and  before  all  justices  and  others, 
that  the  persons  therein  specified  are  regis- 
tered as  therein  mentioned  under  this  Act ; 
and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  any  person 
from  any  class  in  such  printed  copy  shall  be 
evidence,  until  the  contrary  be  made  to 
appear,  that  such  person  is  not  registered  in 
such  class  under  this  Act. 

MORTALITY    AMONG  THE   ENGLISH    TROOPS 
IN  CHINA. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  among  the  troops 
stationed  at  Hong  Kong,  in  China,  in  1844, 
was  373,  including  four  officers,  three  staff 
officers,  and  one  native  officer;  the  average 
number  of  troops  on  the  island  being  about 
1,800,  which  gives  more  than  one  death  for 
every  five  men.  In  addition  to  this  there 
were  invalided  to  Europe  and  India  333, 
giving  a  non-effective  return  of  deaths,  373  ; 
invalided,  ."^33  ;  total,  70G  ;  or  upwards  of 
one-third  of  the  average  strength  of  the 
garrison. 
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In  number  the  deaths  were  greatest  in  Her 
INIajesty's  ftSth  Regiment;  that  corps,  how- 
ever, was  the  whole  year  upon  tlie  island, 
while  the  other  regiments  were  only  part  of 
the  year  ;  some  only  a  few  months.  In  the 
98th  Regiment  there  were  of  deaths,  193  ; 
invalided,  125;  total  loss  of  the  98th  by 
death  and  invalids,  318. 

The  !th  Regiment  of  Madras  Native  In- 
fantry arrived  from  the  Straits*  settlements  in 
a  sickly  state  on  the  30th  of  Ai)ril,  and  were 
therefore  eight  months  of  1844  in  China. 
The  wung  of  the  regiment  in  this  garrison 
was  600  strong.  They  have  lost  during  the 
eight  months,  by  death,  129  ;  invalids,  152  ; 
total,  281,  in  eight  months,  out  of  GCO  men. 
The  losses  sustained  by  other  regiments 
are  comparatively  trifling,  they  having  been 
but  a  short  time  here  :  the  total  deaths  being 
373  men. 

A  summary  of  deaths  during  the  various 
months  of  the  year  shows  the  mortality  to 
have  been  greatest  in  August  and  October, 
and  least  in  March  and  April : — January, 
30;  February,  12;  March,  4;  April,  8; 
May,  16  ;  June,  31  ;  July,  49  ;  August,  52  ; 
September,  42  ;  October,  56  ;  November, 
50 ;  December,  22. 

It  may  be  difficult  fully  to  account  for  the 
deplorable  loss  of  life  among  the  military, 
■whilst  the  other  European  inhabitants  were 
comparatively  healthy.  It  cannot  be  exclu- 
sively attributed  to  the  influences  of  climate, 
or  to  any  cause  which  would  lead  to  the  im- 
pression that  this  would  always  be  a  sickly 
place.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  300  or 
400  civilians  on  the  island  the  deaths  have 
been  comparatively  few,  and  a  large  portion 
of  tliose  who  died,  were  either  fresh  from 
Europe,  or  had  old  diseases  upon  them. 
We  do  not  remember  a  single  death  among 
those  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  accli- 
mated, nor  do  we  believe  that  among  such 
there  was  a  greater  degree  of  sickness  than 
at  Macao  or  Canton.  The  great  source  of 
fever  in  tropical  climates  is  unquestionably 
air  poisoned  by  the  exhalations  from  putrid 
matter — vegetable,  mineral  or  animal,  and 
from  stagnant  water.  To  the  malignant  influ- 
ences of  an  atmosphere  so  tainted,  the  troops 
have  not  been  a  great  deal  more  exposed 
than  the  other  inhabitants  ;  although,  from 
the  situation  of  the  barracks,  that  locality 
cannot  be  so  healthy  as  some  of  the  dry 
ridges  of  the  town.  An  impure  atmosphere, 
however,  was  not  the  only  danger  which  the 
military  had  to  encounter  ;  they  were  exposed 
to  the  sun  or  to  heavy  dews  when  on  guard  ; 
their  hours  of  sleep  were  irregular,  their 
barracks  bad  ;  nor  could  they  afford  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  clothing  which  in  a  tropical 
climate  are  indispensable.  A  civilian  comes 
home  from  a  ride  or  a  walk  ;  he  changes  his 
dress,  has  the  comfort  of  a  bath,  and  feels 
no  bad  effects  from  the  exercise  he  has  taken. 


A  soldier  is  relieved  from  guard — he  has 
perhaps  to  walk  from  the  naval  stores  to  his 
(juarters,  a  distance  of  two  miles ;  he  is 
heated,  opens  his  jacket,  and  sits  down  in  a 
draught  to  cool,  with  his  pores  open  and  the 
persjjiration  upon  his  skin  and  clothing,  and 
fever,  dysentery,  and  too  often  death,  is  the 
result. 

It  is  expected  that  this  summer  will  prove 
more  favourable  to  health  than  the  last. 
Many  of  the  causes  of  maiaria  have  beea 
removed,  though,  unfortunately,  not  all; 
the  community  generally  are  better  accom- 
modated with  houses,  and  the  fever  itself  I 
is  either  of  a  milder  type  than  that  of  1843^ 
or  the  treatment  is  better  understood,  and  it 
does  not,  like  the  African  fever,  leave  any 
bad  effects. — Hong  Kong  Gazette,  and  Time* 
(Abridged). 

[Remarks. — On   reference    to   a   paper! 
which    we    have   elsewhere    published*,    itf 
will    be   perceived    that    the    mortality    ia  I 
Hong    Kong    is    greater  than  in    all    the^ 
other  stations  for    British  troops  with  the 
exception  of  Sierra  Leone.     The  mortality 
of  the   English  population  in  this  country 
is  not  more  than  2'09  per  cent.,  or  1  in  45  : 
this   is    equal    to   22-09    in    one   thousand. 
In  Hong  Kong, however, the  deaths  were208 
per  cent.,  or  about  one  in  4'8,  making  208 
in  one  thousand.     The  deaths  in  the  Baha- 
mas are  200,  and  in  Sierra  Leone  483  in  one 
thousand. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

M.B.       FIRST  EXAMINATION.       1845. 

First  Division. 
Birkett,  George,  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 
Brinton,  WilHam,  King's  College. 
Day,  John  Climenson,  London  Hospital. 
Goodridge,  H.  F.  A.,  University  College. 
Hooper,  Daniel,  Guy's  Hospital. 
Huxley,  T.  H.,  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 
Johnson,  Walter,  Guy's  Hospital. 
King,  George  Henry,  Guy's  Hospital. 
Randell,  C.  W.,  University  College. 
Ransom,  W.  H.,  University  College. 
Reid,  John,  King's  College. 
Stallard,  J.  H.,  Queen's  Coll., Birmingham, 
Steel,  .Samuel  Ho]ikins,  King's  College. 
Williams,  Alfred,  University  College. 
Whittle,  E.,  Royal  Coll.  of  Surg,  in  Ireland. 

Second  Division. 
Arlidge,  J.  T.,  King's  College. 
De  Castro,  J.  C,  University  College. 
Edwards,  D.  I.,  University  College. 
Hartnoll,  H.  T.,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
llolman,  W.  H.,  London  Hospital. 
Johnston,  J.,  Queen's  College,  Birmingham. 
Palmer,  T.,  Apothecaries'  llall  of  Ireland. 
Rygatc,  John  James,  London  Hospital. 
Stevens,  Henry,  King's  College. 
Sturt,  Thomas  James,  King's  College. 
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SURGERY. 

CASE  OF    "  FJECAL  FISTULA"  OCCURRING 
AFTER  DIFFICULT  LABOUR. 

Dr.  Breitzmaxn  relates  the  following  case. 
A  woman  of  feeble  health,  who  had  already 
borne  ten  children,  and  was  afflicted  with 
prolapsus  uteri,  was  taken  in  labour  on  the 
28th  of  November,  1840  ;  the  pains  speedily 
became  severe,  and  were  succeeded  by  rup- 
ture of  the  membranes  early  on  the  29th. 
Although  ths  pains  have  now  increased 
in  severity,  and  occasioned  great  suffer- 
ing from  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head 
against  the  pubis,  yet  it  was  not  discovered 
by  the  midwife,  till  early  on  the  30th,  that 
there  was  faulty  position  of  the  child,  and 
then  Dr.  Breitzmann  was  summoned.  This 
physician  arrived  about  six  in  the  morning 
of  the  30th,  and  he  found  the  patient  in  a 
state  of  extreme  exhaustion,  complaining  of 
violent  pressing  pains  in  the  region  of  the 
symphysis  pubis  ;  the  right  arm  and  shoulder 
of  the  child  were  prolapsed  ;  the  pains  were 
short  and  very  severe  ;  the  child  itself  was 
dead.  Dr.  B.  immediately  resorted  to  turn- 
ing, and  delivered  the  child  at  once.  The 
■woman  experienced  immediate  relief,  and 
almost  entire  freedom  from  pain.  Dr.  B. 
heard  no  more  of  his  patient  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  of  December,  and  then  the 
tidings  were  accompanied  with  a  summons 
to  visit  her.  It  was  ascertained  that  shortly 
after  delivery,  she  had  gradually  experienced 
severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  particularly  in 
the  hypogastric  region,  extending  thence 
towards  the  right  ilium  ;  this  part  of  the 
abdomen  was  now  distended,  and  very  pain- 
ful on  pressure.  The  woman  was  in  a  high 
state  of  fever  ;  her  pulse  was  120,  but  soft ; 
she  had  loss  of  sleep,  and  her  features  were 
collapsed ;  skin  perspiring  ;  bowels  regular ; 
urine  plentiful;  the  lochial  discharge  quite 
natural ;  she  had  frequent  vomiting,  and  was 
in  a  constant  state  of  alarm.  These  symp- 
toms indicated  some  local  inflammatory  ac- 
tion going  on  in  the  abdomen,  which  had  in 
all  probability  been  excited  by  the  great  and 
long-continued  pressure  of  the  child's  head 
against  the  bones  of  the  pubis.  From  the 
feeble  condition  of  the  woman.  Dr.  B.  judged 
it  imprudent  to  abstract  blood  generally ; 
sixteen  leeches  were  therefore  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  over  which  a  warm  poultice  was 
terwards  placed.  Calomel  was  administered 
as  soon  as  the  vomiting  had  subsided.  On 
the  5th  of  December  the  patient  was  alto- 
gether better.  The  pain  had  somewhat 
abated,  and  the  vomiting  had  entirely  ceased, 
but  she  complained  now  of  a  severe  burning 
pjdn  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina.  The 
feverish  symptoms  still  continued,  the  col- 


lapsed state  of  the  features  being  especially 
marked.  The  lochial  discharge  had  almost 
entirely  ceased  ;  the  urine  and  intestinal 
evacuations  continued  natural.  The  use  of 
calomel  was  continued,  an  oleaginous  emul- 
sion, with  some  Ext.  Hyosciami  and  Aq. 
Lauro-cerasi,  was  administered  internally, 
whilst  soothing  applications  and  tepid  injec- 
tions were  prescribed  for  the  vagina.  Oa 
the  8th  the  patient  was  found  but  little  al- 
tered ;  the  pain  and  distension  of  the  abdo- 
men continued,  as  also  the  sleeplessness  and 
feverish  symptoms.  There  was  a  scanty 
highly-foetid  lochial  discharge.  The  plan  of 
treatment  remained  the  same.  On  the  9th 
complete  retention  of  urine  was  added  to  the 
other  symptoms,  rendering  it  necessary  to 
make  use  of  the  catheter,  by  which  means  a 
large  quantity  of  highly  offensive  urine  was 
drawn  off,  affording  considerable  relief.  Oa 
the  10th  there  was  fever,  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, retention  of  urine,  and  constipation. 
The  catheter  was  again  employed,  and  a 
dose  of  castor-oil  administered.  From  this 
date  to  the  13th,  the  pains  continued,  and 
the  urine  had  to  be  drawn  off  twice  daily  by 
the  midwife  ;  but  the  foetid  lochial  discharge 
entirely  ceased.  On  the  13th  complete 
incontinence  of  urine  supervened,  and  with 
this  appeared  a  highly  foetid  discharge  from 
the  vagina,  which  was  found  to  consist  of 
thin  faecal  matter.  During  the  following 
few  days  the  incontinence  of  urine  gradually 
disappeared,  and  the  urine  itself  could  be 
passed  voluntarily  and  without  pain ;  yet 
the  foetid  discharge  of  thin  faeculent  matter 
continued,  whilst  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  through  their  natural  outlet  seldom 
took  place,  and  when  they  did,  .they  were 
very  slight  in  quantity.  There  could  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  case. 

Owing  to  partial  inflammation  of  the  ute- 
rus, the  bladder  and  a  portion  of  intestine 
lying  between  it  and  the  uterus  had  become 
adherent  to  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
latter,  had  sloughed,  and  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  slough,  w-hich  was  on  the  lifteenth 
day,  the  fistulous  passage  into  the  intestine 
had  been  formed.  The  opening  of  this  fis- 
tulous communication  could,  on  examina- 
tion, be  distinctly  felt  at  the  upper  and  front 
part  of  the  vagina,  immediately  behind  the 
ossa  pubis,  and  to  the  right  of  the  exposed 
but  uninjured  urethra.  Under  such  circum- 
stances there  was  no  possible  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  any  operation  ;  the  patient 
was  directed  to  lie  on  her  back,  and  strict 
cleanliness  was  enjoined  ;  the  bowels  were 
kept  open  with  castor  oil ;  and  a  piece 
of  sponge  properly  shaped  was  fitted 
into  the  fistulous  opening  in  the  vagina, 
in  order  to  close  this  opening  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  the  hope  of  effecting  a  natu- 
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ral  cure  by  such  means  was  realized : 
for  in  a  few  weeks  the  discharge  of  faecal 
matter  through  the  fistulous  opening 
ceased,  and  the  evacuations  returned  to  their 
natural  channel  through  the  rectum  ;  in 
four  months  the  fistulous  opening  was  com- 
pletely closed,  and  the  woman  restored  to 
perfect  health.  —  Casper's  WochenscJirift , 
Marz  1S45. 

PATHOLOGY. 

ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  ICTERaS. 
BY  M.   DECAISNE. 

It  has  been  matter  of  opinion  for  some  years, 
and  perhaps  is  still  so  with  many,  that 
icterus  is  a  symptom  only  of  an  organic 
change,  whether  in  the  apparatus  of  the  liver 
itself,  or  in  an  organ  reacting  upon  it ;  and 
such  physicians  have  rejected  this  diseased 
condition  from-the  nosology.  The  argument 
for  so  doing,  is  founded  on  the  generally- 
admitted  hypothesis,  namely,  that  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  depends  on  the  passage  of  bile 
into  the  blood  ;  and  the  examination  of  this 
hypothesis  forms  M.  Decaisne's  chief  object 
in  his  memoir. 

He  (M.  Decaisne)  infers,  from  his  in- 
vestigations, that  although  icterus  depends 
often  on  the  mixture  of  bile  with  the  blood, 
whether  in  consequence  of  the  jircser.ce  of 
some  obstruction  to  the  course  of  the  bile, 
or  of  its  absorption!; — yet  it  is  not  less  true 
that  in  many  cases  it  de])ends  on  the  change 
of  certain  principles  of  the  blood,  perha|)s 
from  the  predominance  of  yellow  from  ob- 
structed excretion  or  secretion  of  the  liver, 
or  perhaps  from  the  development  of  an 
abnormal  yellow  matter,  formed  in  certain 
organs  and  carried  by  absorption  into  the 
circulation.  Many  facts  are  adduced  in 
support  of  this  important  distinction  ;  and 
the  author  has  been  in  consequence  led  to 
divide  icterus  into  two  classes.  1.  Bilious 
icterus,  which  depends  on  a  lesion  of  the 
biliary  apparatus,  and  the  presence  of  certain 
principles  of  the  bile  in  the  blood.  2.  Es- 
sential icterus,  which,  as  to  its  colour,  is 
independent  of  the  bile.  The  characters  of 
the  first  class  are  these — 1.  Skin  thick, 
unctuous,  wholly  of  a  yellow  colour,  some- 
times fixed,  sometimes  passing  into  a  livid 
green,  2.  The  presence  in  the  serum  and 
urine  of  certain  principles  proper  to  the  bile, 
which  are  capable  of  being  recognised  by 
the  development  of  a  green  colour  passing 
to  brown  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  3. 
Decoloration  of  the  fa;ces.  4.  Occasional 
bilious  diarrhiua.  In  the  essential  icterus 
the  skin  never  acquires  so  deep  a  hue  ;  it  is 
of  a  clear  yelh)w  or  ochre  colour,  dry,  and 
neither  oily  nor  unctuous  ;  the  urine  is  clear, 
limpid,  pale,  not  tinged  green,  nor  is 
the  serum  discoloured  by   nitric  acid  ;    the 


frecal  discharges  are  not  pale.  The  colour 
is  strictly  limited  to  the  skin,  or  to  a  part 
only  of  the  body.  The  author  details  many 
cases  of  local  icterus,  in  which  he  not  only 
failed  to  detect  the  presence  of  bile  or  any 
of  its  principles  in  the  blood,  but  could  not 
avoid  noticing  a  modification  of  the  capillary 
system  at  a  jiarticular  point,  where  the  ab- 
normal secretion,  upon  which  the  colour  de- 
pended, was  determined. 

In  the  cases  of  essential  icterus,  in  which 
the  entire  surface  of  the  body  is  coloured, 
we  may  recognise  a  cause  analogous  with  an 
altei'ation  in  the  blood,  varying  according 
to  the  modifications.  Thus  the  author  at- 
tributes to  jihlcbitis  or  purulent  absorption 
the  icterus  which  supervenes  on  surgical 
operations  or  wounds  of  the  head  ;  and  also 
shews  that  the  icterus  of  newly-born  infants 
cannot  be  regarded  as  exclusively  dependent 
on  hepatic  disease,  or  the  passage  of  the 
bile  into  the  blood. 

The  author  could  not  detect  any  trace  of 
bile  in  the  blood  of  several  persons  who  had 
died  suddenly  affected  with  this  form  of 
jaundice,  though  in  other  respects  in  ap- 
jiarent  good  health  ;  although  he  found  the 
liver  very  small,  shrunk,  furrowed,  and  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  cyrrhosis,  yet  these 
changes  were  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  action 
of  the  principles  of  the  bile  by  their  presence 
in  the  blood,  but  were  rather  owing  to  a 
modification  in  the  composition  of  this  fluid. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  conclusions 
which  the  author  has  drawn  from  his  re- 
searches ;  those,  at  least,  which  belong  to 
his  views  of  the  subject. 

1.  Icterus  does  not  in  all  cases  depend 
on  a  lesion  of  the  liver  or  biliary  a])))aratus. 

2.  It  ought,  in  some  instances,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  an  alteration,  to  a  separation  of 
the  principles  of  the  blood,  probably  of  the 
yellow  matter  normally  existing  in  that  fluid, 
or  to  a  change  of  the  red  colouring  nuitter 
to  yellow. 

3.  It  is  certain  that  the  fluidity  and 
alteration  of  the  principles  of  the  blood,  in 
some  persons  afi'ected  with  jaundice,  shew  a 
modification  of  these  principles,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  sudden  death  in 
persons  thus  affected,  or  becoming  jaundiced 
after  the  bite  of  venomous  reptiles. 

4.  In  supi)ort  of  such  a  modification  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood  may  be  <;ited  the 
cases  of  icterus  in  newly-born  infants,  in 
whom  these  changes  take  j)lace  from  the 
influence  of  external  agents,  sometimes  from 
modifications  of  the  circulation,  the  result 
of  the  change  from  foetal  to  extra-uterine  life. 

5.  The  existence  of  local  icterus,  can  no 
longer  be  doubted,  but  the  mode  of  its  de- 
velopment is  as  yet  unknown. —  Gazette 
Midicale. 
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MIDWIFERY. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  SYM- 
PHYSIS PUBIS  IN  SOME  CASES  OF  OB- 
STRUCTED LABOUR. 

The  inefficiency  of  this  operation  as  a  means 
of  preserving  the  lives  of  both  mother  and 
infant,  in  cases  of  extreme  pelvic  deformity, 
appears  to  have  been  long  decided  upon  in 
the  minds  of  most  practical  accoucheurs. 
Dr.  David  Smith  has,  hovpever,  again 
brought  tlie  subject  under  discussion  in 
a  paper  of  considerable  research.  He 
agrees  with  previous  writers  that  symphy- 
sotomy,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Ctesarean 
section,  in  cases  where  the  pelvis  is  greatly 
deformed,  "offers  no  increased  chance  of 
safety  to  the  mother  or  child,  inasmuch  as 
iu  cases  of  distortion  the  diminution  of  space 
is  principally  in  the  antero-posterior  diame- 
ter; and  Dr.  W.  Hunter  and  others  have 
shown,  by  experiments  made  on  distorted 
pelves,  that,  to  increase  this  diameter  an 
inch  the  pubic  bones  must  be  separated  three 
inches;"  while,  from  a  series  of  very  carefully 
conducted  examinations  made  on  recently 
dead  females  by  the  author  and  Dr.  Menzies, 
it  was  found  that  the  greatest  extent  to 
which  the  pubic  bones  could  be  separated, 
without  the  sacro-iliac  ligaments  giving  way, 
never  exceeded  an  inch  and  a  sixth,  and  that, 
before  this  space  was  gained,  a  crackling 
sound  was  heard  indicative  of  laceration. 
They  further  convinced  themselves  that  the 
capacities  of  the  pelvis  could  be  increased  in 
its  diameters,  but  least  of  all  in  the  antero- 
posterior, by  the  division  of  the  symphysis 
pubis ;  that  the  distance  to  which  the  ossa 
pubis  separated  from  each  other  by  the  mere 
section  of  the  cartilage  depended  greatly  on 
the  position  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  ;  that 
the  force  requisite  to  separate  these  bones 
■was  much  greater  than  could  justifiably  be 
applied  within  the  soft  structures  of  a  living 
female,  such  as  drawing  down  the  foetus  into 
the  pelvis,  and  through  it ;  and  that,  when 
the  division  of  the  cartilage  was  carefully 
made,  neither  the  bladder,  peritoneum,  nor 
urethra,  were  in  any  respect  injured.  Still, 
Dr.  .Smith  considers  that,  "  had  the  pro- 
poser and  first  supporters  of  symphysotomy 
confined  its  ajiplication  to  those  cases  in 
■which  the  contraction  of  the  pelvis  is  slight, 
it  might  have  been  substituted  with  advan- 
tage for  craniotomy  altogether,  under  certain 
limitations."  "  We  can  readily  believe," 
he  continues,  "  that  cases  do  occur  in  which 
the  obstacle  to  delivery  is  too  great  to  be 
safely  overcome  by  the  use  of  the  forceps, 
and  where  the  increase  of  even  less  than  the 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  contracted  diameter 
might  enable  the  child  to  pass  alive — in 
short,  where  delivery  is  barely  impracticable 
by  the  forceps,  and  where  it  just  becomes 


necessary  to  open  the  head.  Thus — to  use 
the  language  of  Dr.  Burns — "  there  is  but 
one  degree  of  disproportion  betwixt  the  head 
and  the  pelvis  which  will  admit  of  the  di- 
vision ;"  and,  I  would  add,  there  is  but  one 
form  of  pelvic  obstruction  in  which  it  would 
be  justifiable  to  operate  :  I  allude  to  that  ia 
which  the  brim  is  sufficiently  large  and  well- 
shaped  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  head  of 
the  child  easily  through  it,  but  the  tuberosi- 
ties of  the  ischia  approach  so  near  to  each 
other  us  to  obstruct  delivery — the  pelvis  is 
what  is  called  "  funnel-shaped."  In  these 
cases  labour  proceeds  naturally,  and  without 
interruption,  until  the  head  has  reached  the 
outlet,  when  we  find  that  all  farther  progress 
is  arrested,  and  the  labour  can  only  be  ter- 
minated by  the  employment  of  the  perforator. 
Such  are  the  only  cases  adapted  for  sym- 
])hysotomy  ;  for  where  the  contraction  is  in 
the  antero-posterior  diameter,  the  division 
of  the  symphysis,  and  separation  of  the  ossa 
pubis,  are  less  calculated  to  give  increase  of 
pelvic  capacity  than  when  the  inlet  and 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  are  well  formed,  and  the 
contraction  is  between  the  ischia.  In  the 
experiments  above  alluded  to,  we  found  that 
the  increase  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
was  nearly  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  by 
separating  the  pubic  bones  to  an  inch  and  a 
half ;  whereas  the  increase  between  the 
ischia  was  ten-sixteenths.  If,  therefore,  a 
case  were  met  within  which,  after  the  careful 
but  unsuccessful  application  of  the  forceps, 
it  could  be  accurately  ascertained  that  a  slight 
enlargement  of  the  pelvic  outlet  would  per- 
mit the  delivery  of  an  entire  child,  would  it 
not  be  more  justifiable  to  have  recourse  to 
symphysotomy,  by  which  both  parent  and 
offspring  might  be  preserved,  than  to  sacri- 
fice inevitably  the  one,  although  such  prac- 
tice did  afford  a  better  chance  of  preserving 
the  other,  if  the  labour  had  not  continued  so 
long  as  to  have  endangered  the  recovery  of 
the  mother,  and  no  uncertainty  existed  as  to 
the  child  being  alive  ?  But  in  a  case  where 
the  head  is  high,  and  prevented  from  en- 
tering the  pelvis  by  contraction — no  matter 
how  slight — of  the  antero-posterior  diameter, 
this  operation  ought  never  to  be  attempted, 
because  the  degree  of  deformity  at  the 
brim  cannot  be  satisfaatorily  ascertained, 
and  this  diameter  receives  least  increase  by 
the  separation  of  the  pubic  bones  ;  nor 
should  it  be  resorted  to  under  any  circum- 
stances when  the  child  is  known  to  be  dead." 
— Northern  Journal  of  Medicine. 

[Upon  a  question  of  this  kind  there  may 
continue  to  be  some  diversity  of  opinion  ; 
but  we  have  always  felt  that,  where  the  pre- 
servation of  the  child  involves  a  severe  ope- 
ration upon  the  mother  which  at  all  imperils 
her  life,  the  woman  should  never  be  advised 
to  submit  herself  to  that  danger. — Ed.  Gaz.] 
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PUERPERAL  FEVER  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

This  disease  appears  to  have  been  very  pre- 
valent,   in  the    early  part  of   the  sixteenth 
century,  among  ladies  of  the  higher  ranks. 
Elizabeth   of   York,   Queen  of  Hein-y  the 
Seventh,  died  of  puerperal  fever  nine  days 
after  the  birth  of  the   Princess  Catherine, 
and  after  only  two  days'  illness.     Her  death 
was  so  unexpected,  that  the  physician  upon 
whom  the  king  depended  for  her  restoration 
to  health  was  absent  at  his  dwelling-house 
beyond  Gravesend,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
Dr.  Hallyswurth  travelled  through  the  night 
with  guides  and  torches  to  his  royal  patient 
in  the  tower.     Lady  Boleyn,  the  in  other  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  queen,  died  of  this  dis- 
ease.*    It  is    by  no    means  a  decided  fact 
that    Queen    Jane    Seymour  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  Cesarean  section  :  those  histo- 
rians who  declare  that  she    underwent  this 
operation  are  so  palpably  incorrect  in  some 
parts  of  their  statements,  that  their  autho- 
rity deserves  very  little  credit.     Tlie  report 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  birth  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  still  extant,  affirms  that  she  was 
"happily"  delivered,  and  died  afterwards  of 
a    distemper   incidental    to  women    in  that 
condition — probably  puerperal   fever.       An 
original  document  respecting   the  health  of 
the    queen    is  still  extant ;    it  is  signed  by 
Thomas  Rutland  and  five  other  medical  men, 
and  dated   on  the  second  Wednesday  after 
the  birth  of  the  prince.     "  These  shal  be  to 
advertise  yor  lordship  of  the  Quene's  estate. 
Yesterdaie    aftcrnonne    she  had    a   naturall 
laxe,  by  reason  whereof  she  beganne  sum- 
what  lyghten,  and  (as  it  appeared)  to  amende; 
and  so  contynued    till  towards  night.     All 
this  night  she  hath  bene  very  sych,  and  doth 
rather  appaire  than  amende.     Her  confessor 
hath  bene  with  her  Grace  this  mornyng,  and 
hath    done   [all]   that  to   his    office    apper- 
teyneth,  and  even  now  is  preparing  to  mini- 
ster to  her  Grace  the  sacr.iment  of  unction. 
At  Hampton  Court,  this  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, at  viii.  of  the  clock."     (Cotton.  MSS. 
Nero  ex.)     The  queen  died  at  twelve  o'clock 
that  night,  as  we  learn  from  a  manuscrii)t  in 
the  Heralds'  College  ;  this  "  departyng  was 
the  twelf  day  of  the  byrthe"  of  the  prince. 
Queen  Catherine  Parr  died  at  Sudeley  Castle 
seven  days  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter.      It 
would  appear   from    the    circumstances  at- 
tending her  decease,  that  she  also  perished 
from  puerperal  fever.     The  absurd  custom 
of  the  time,  which  compelled  ladies  to  re- 
main in  their  chambers  for  a  month  previous 
to    their    confinement,    the  windows    being 
closely    hung    with    heavy    folds    of   arras, 
doubtless,    in    great    measure,   conduced  to 
render  them  liable  to  this  malady. 

*  Lives  of  the  Uueeas  of  England. 


THE  DAVY  LAMP. 

The  reckless  manner  in  which  the  Davy 
lamp  is  employed  by  miners  has  been  for  a 
long  time  known.  For  instance,  in  dangerous 
workings  they  will  take  off  the  wire  cage  and 
trim  it,  unless  it  be  kept  locked — they  will 
make  a  hole  in  the  wire  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  more  light — or  they  will  continue 
to  work  when  the  gnuze  is  red  hot  from 
the  effects  of  a  blower,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  fine  coal  dust,  the  scintillations  produced 
by  which,  on  contact  with  the  red-hot  metal, 
suffice  to  cause  explosions.  On  the  occur- 
rence of  an  accident  by  which  many  lives 
are  lost,  the  fault  is  invariably  ascribed  to 
the  lamp,  not  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  misused.  At  the  late  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  Prof.  Faraday  re- 
marked that  "  the  great  source  of  danger 
was  the  mental  condition  of  the  miners. 
With  regard  to  the  present  race,  the  case  was 
hopeless  ;  nothing  could  be  done  for  them. 
Although  smoking  was  strictly  forbidden, 
they  had  been  known  to  continue  to  light 
their  pipes  in  dangerous  workings  even  from 
the  Davy  lamp  !  He  had  himself,  on  one 
occasion,  sat  down  with  an  open  candle  to 
watch  the  pre])arations  for  blasting,  and 
when  he  inquired  for  the  gunpowder,  was 
told  he  iras  sitting  on  it  !  He  expressed 
his  firm  conviction  that,  when  properly  used, 
the  lamp  was  a  complete  and  practical  con- 
trivance, to  which  he  would  willingly  trust 
his  own  life,  as  he  had  already  done  on  many 
occasions." 

STATURE  OF  ENGLISHMEN. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  As.socia- 
tion.  Dr.  King  presented  to  the  Ethnological 
Section  a  paper  Iiy  Mr.  Brent  on  the  height, 
weight,  and  strength  of  men.  It  appears 
that  there  are,  in  100  Englishmen  of  all 
classes — 

6  ft.  to  6  ft.  3  in.  (very  tall)  4 

5  ft.  9  in.  to  G  ft.  (tall)  26 

30  tall 

."j  ft.  6  in.  to  .')  ft.  9  in.(mid.hcight)40 
.'■>  ft.  3  in.  to  5  ft.  6  in.  (short)    2G 
5  ft.  to  5  ft.  3  in.  (very  short)      4 

30  short 

100. 

MEDICINAL  USE  OF  mCARBONATE  OF  LIME. 

Dr.  Basham,  in  a  late  number  of  "The 
Lancet,"  has  suggested  the  use  of  bicarbonate 
of  lime,  or  rather  carbonate  of  lime  sus- 
pended in  water  by  jiassing  into  it  an  excess 
of  carbonic  acid,  as  a  remedy  in  some  cases 
of  indigestion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
capable  of  acting  as  a  useful  and  ])leasant 
antacid  in  cases  of  acidity.  It  is  easily  pre- 
pared, and  may  be  kept  for  a  length  of  time 
in  well-stoppered  bottles. 
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DISEASES^OF  THE  TONGUE, 

Delivered  at  Sf.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 

By  W.  Lawrence,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

[Reported  by  Mr.  Holmes  Coote.] 


The  most  frequent  forms  of  disease  in  the 
tongue  are  ulceration,  generally  superficial, 
sometimes  more  deeply  seated  ;  swelling  and 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  swell- 
ing and  induration  of  the  substance  of  the 
organ.  Ulceration  often  exists  in  conjunc- 
tion with  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  with  induration  of  the  lingual  substance. 
The  more  formidable  diseases  of  the 
tongue  are  syphilitic  or  cancerous  ;  the 
former  being  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
Disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  is  some- 
times the  source  of  the  mischief,  giving  rise 
to  affections,  which  are  usually  superficial, 
but  sometimes  of  more  serious  character.  I 
shall  place  before  you  cases  in  illustration  of 
these  points. 

SVPHILITIC  AFFECTION'S. 

Case  I. —  Circvinscribed  Swelling  and  In- 
duration, with  deep  ulcerated  fissure  of 
the  tongue. 

Caroline  Brown,  set.  26,  a  person  of  good 
constitution  and  good  health,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  cook  in  a  gentleman's  family, 
and  had  since  married,  vras  admitted  into 
the  hospital  on  March  24th,  1845,  on  ac- 
count of  an  oval  circumscribed  swelling  on 
the  right  side  of  the  tongue,  with  a  deep 
ulcerated  fissure. 

When  questioned  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  complaint,  she  denied  having  had  syphilis, 
but  admitted  that  about  three  years  ago  she 
had  an  eruption  over  the  body,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  ulcerated  throat.  She  became 
an  in-patient  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and 
was  treated  there  for  three  weeks,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  she  went  out  perfectly  cured. 
With  the  exception  of  a  slight  attack  of 
fever,  she  remained  quite  well  until  about  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  when  she  noticed  a  small 
■white  pimple  about  the  middle  of  the  tongue  ; 
shortly  afterwards  it  began  to  swell,  being  at 
times  very  painful,  and  it  soon  increased  so 
much  in  size  as  to  interfere  both  with 
articulation  and  deglutition.  She  applied 
to  a  medical  man  in  her  neighbourhood,  and 
took  a  great  deal  of  medicine,  but  without 
benefit.  She  then  became  an  out-patient  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  attended  there 
for  about  a  fortnight,  by   which   time  the 


swelling  of  the  tongue  had  entirely  disa  p. 
peared.  About  two  months  afterwards  the 
tongue  again  swelled,  and  she  observed  small 
lumps  on  the  right  side  of  it ;  she  again  had 
medical  advice,  but  without  benefit,  the 
part  becoming  larger,  and  at  the  same  time 
fissured.  She  was  then  admitted  into  the 
hospital  on  my  recommendation,  being  four 
months  advanced  in  pregnancy. 

March  24th. — There  is  a  circumscribed 
swelling  of  oval  shape,  the  size  of  a  large 
filbert,  on  the  right  side  of  the  tongue  :  it  is 
of  i)ink  colour,  firm,  but  less  hard  than 
scirrhus.  In  its  long  axis  and  whole  length 
there  is  a  deep  ulcerated  fissure,  the  edges 
of  which  are  irregular,  but  not  everted,  and 
the  surface  is  not  foul.  It  does  not  cause 
much  pain,  and  there  is  no  affection  of  the 
lymphatic  glands. 

To  wash  the  mouth  with  alum  gargle, 
and  take  mild  aperient  medicine  ;  miUc 
diet. 

April  1st. — The  state  of  the  complaint  is 
unaltered. 

Hyd.  c.  Greta,  gr.  iiss.  ter  die.  To  con- 
tinue the  lotion. 

loth. — The  swelling  and  induration  are 
much  diminished,  and  the  ulceration  is 
healing. 

She  continued  the  treatment  until  April 
22d,  when  she  left  the  hospital,  the  swelling 
and  induration  having  nearly  disappeared, 
and  the  ulceration  being  cicatrised. 

Case  II. — Ulcer  of  the  Tongue,  tvith 
hardened  base  and  raised  edge. 

Frederica  Mansfield,  set.  19,  thin  and 
pale,  v.ith  sallow  complexion,  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  April  i;kh,with  a  circular 
excavated  ulcer,  the  size  of  a  shilling,  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue.  It  has  a  greyish 
surface,  with  raised  edge,  and  considerably 
indurated  basis.  It  is  painful  chiefly  in 
mastication.     She  has  no  other  symptoms. 

The  disease  commenced  with  a  hard  patch 
on  the  tongue  in  the  situation  of  the  ulcer. 
She  firmly  denies  having  rendered  herself 
liable  to  any  form  of  venereal  malady.  She 
has  had  no  dise;ise  of  the  skin,  bones,  or 
genital  organs.  Some  months  since  she  had 
an  affection  of  the  fauces,  arising  without 
exposure  to  cold,  for  which  she  was  an  out- 
patient at  the  Westminster  Hospital :  it 
lasted  some  time. 

Hyd.  c.  Creta,  gr.  iiss.  ter  die.  Extracti 
fluidi  decoct.  Sarsap.  co.  §^.  ter  die. 

April  28th. — The  ulcer  has  assumed  a 
healthy  appearance,  and  the  pain  is  lessened. 
Mouth  not  affected. 

Pergat, 

May  12th. — The  hardness  is  now  very 
nearly  gone  ;   the  ulcer  is  cicatrised.     The 
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:,^^uth  has  been  slightly  affected  by  the  mer- 
cury.    Discharged. 

Case  III.— Ulcers  of  the  Tongue,  with 

hard  base  and  raised  edge. 
William  Page,  jet.  24,  a  stout  country- 
■man,  states  that  four  years  ago  he  suffered 
from  ulcerations  of  the  prepuce.  Two  years 
afterwards  his  throat  became  sore,  and 
blotches  appeared  over  the  trunk  and  hmbs. 
Dunn"  the  last  two  years  he  has  twice  had 
discharge  from  the  urethra.  Four  months 
ago  he  noticed  a  large  round  lump  m  the 
tongue,  which  soon  ulcerated,  and  has 
gradually  increased  in  size  to  the   present 

May  21st.— The  right  side  of  the  ton:?ue 
presents  a  rough  ulcerated  surface  with 
everted  edge,  the  size  of  a  shilling.  At  the 
posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  on  the  same 
side,  the  mucous  membrane,  over  a  space, 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  presents  a  smooth  red 
surface,  free  from  papillse,  in  the  centre  ot 
■which  there  is  a  deep  foul  ulcer,  with  yellow 
surface,  and  hard  circumference. 

Hyd.  c.  Cretu,  gr.  iiss.  tcr  die. 
June  2d.— The  hardness  is  gone;  the 
■ulcerations  are  nearly  cicatrised.  The  small 
spots,  yet  unhealed,  present  a  healthy 
granulating  surface.  The  mouth  slightly 
affected  by  the  mercury.  Returned  to  the 
country. 


Case  IV. — Phagedenic   ulceration   of  the 
tongue  and  gums. 
J.  Smith,  a  cabinet-turner,  came  into  the 
hospital,  Nov.    17th,    1842.      Eiglit    years 
previously  he  had  suffered  from  i^'onorrhcEa, 
phimosis,  and  chancres,  which  were  treated 
ty  the  active  employment  of  mercury  locally 
and  internally,  lasted  for  a  long  time,  and 
got  well  at  last  under  the  use  of  sarsaparilla. 
Three  years  after  this  recovery,   the  tibia  of 
one  leg  swelled  in  its  whole  extent,  and  be- 
came extremely  painful.     He  took  no  medi- 
cine; the  pain  lasted   for  two   years,   then 
gradually  decreased,  and   ultimately  ceased, 
leaving  irregular  enlargement  of  the  bone. 
Subsccpiently  an  ulcer  formed  very  slowly 
on  the  back  of  the  shoulder,  and  others  ap- 
peared in   various  parts  of  the  body  ;  they 
have  remained  open  ever  since.     About  four 
■weeks   before    admission,    the  tongue    and 
gums  became  affected. 

There  are  now  several  pliacjcdenic  ulcers 
of  the  trunk  and  legs  ;  extensive  phagedenic 
ulceration  of  tl»c  edge  and  lower  surface  of 
the  tongue,  and  of  the  gums  around  the 
jiecks  of  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  and 
cxzema  of  the  right  ear.  lie  is  pale  and 
emaciated,  with  small  weak  pulse,  and  has 
not  slept  for  several  weeks. 

Potassae  Hydriod.  gr.  iij.  in  Decoct.  Sar- 
Bap,  CO.  ter  quotidie.     Pil.   Saponis  c. 


opii.  gr.  V.  hora  decubitus.  The  yel- 
low lotion  and  poultice  to  the  sores. 
Liniment.  iEruginis  to  the  tongue  and 
gums.     Meat  diet,  and  porter. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  hydriodate 
and  sarsaparilla  were  discontinued,  the 
disulphate  of  quinine  being  substituted. 

Jan.  ."ilst,  1843.— The  ulcers  of  the  body 
are  healed ;  the  tongue  and  gums  quite 
well ;  strength  perfectly  restored.  Made  an 
out-patient. 

Case  V. — Phagedenic  ulcer  of  the  right 
eyehroiv ;  large  ulcer  of  the  tongue  ; 
enlargement  and  induration  of  both 
testes,  ivilh  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  left 
ttinica  vaginalis. 

Henry  Lee,  set.  25,  a  pallid,  feeble  per- 
son, with  languid  circulation,  and  bad   ap- 
petite :    states  that  two  years  ago   he  con- 
tracted  a    syphilitic    sore  on   the   prepuce, 
which  healed  without  treatment  in   thrc-e  ov 
four    weeks.       A    year  afterwards    the   left 
knee  became   painful,   and  remained  so  for 
three  months.     He  then   had  an  attack   of 
pain  in  the  right  or  opposite  knee.     As  he 
was    recovering    from    this    latter   affection 
(about  five  months  ago)  the  left  eye  became 
inflamed,  and  the  conjunctiva  was  raised  into 
a  chemotic  swelling,  surrounding  and  par- 
tially overlapping  the  cornea.     He  became 
an  out-patient  at  the  Moorfields  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  where  the  inflammation   was  soon 
arrested  ;  the  outer  half  of  the  cornea,  how- 
ever, remaining  nebulous,   or  slightly  opake. 
Whilst  under  treatment  for  the  eye,   he  felt 
the     right  eyebrow,    and    the  tip    of    the 
tongue,  sore :  the  testicles  also  swelled,  and 
became  painful. 

November  24th,  1841.— There  is  an  ulcer 
of  the  right  eyebrow,  slightly  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  skin,  one  inch  in  length 
and  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  covered  by  a 
yellowish  crust :  an  irregular,  very  painful 
phagedenic  ulcer,  the  size  of  a  half-crown, 
occupies  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  ren- 
ders articulation  indistinct.  Both  testicles 
are  moderately  enlarged,  irregular  ujion  the 
surface,  and  of  stony  hardness  ;  the  epididy- 
mis cannot  be  distinguished  in  cither.  The 
tunica  vaginalis  of  the  left  was  filled  with 
fluid.  There  are  two  ulcers  of  the  scrotum  ; 
one  at  the  most  depending  jiart,  the  other 
above  it ;  to  the  latter,  the  body  of  the  right 
testis  is  attached. 

Potass.   lodid.  gr.  v.  in  Decoct.  Sarsap. 

CO.  ter  die.  Lotio  Argent.  Nitratis  (gr. 

iv.  ad.  AquiE  ^i.)  lingua;  applic.   Ung. 

Hyd.  Nit.    O.xyd.    Ulceribus.      Milk 

diet. 

December   4th.— The  Unguent.     Potass. 

lodid.  to  be  apjilied  to  the  swollen  testicles 

every  night. 

26th. — The  ulcers  are  more  healthy,  but 
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not  cicatrised  :  the  tongue  is  less  painful  ; 
articulation  more  distinct ;  he  can  swallow 
food  easily  :  the  testicles  nearly  in  the  same 
state. 

Omittat    Unguent.  Potass.  lodid.     Hyd. 

0.    Creta.   gr.  iiss.-  ter  die.       Decoct. 

Sarzse    co.    5!].     ter    die.       Liniment. 

Hydrarg.  testibus. 

January  20th. — He  is  considerably  sali- 
vated ;  the  ulcers  are  granulating  favoura- 
bly ;  the  testicles  are  much  smaller,  and 
softer;  appetite  improved  ;  he  feels  stronger. 

Feb.  2d. — Discharged.  The  ulcers  are 
soundly  cicatrised;  the  tongue  free  from  pain, 
and  movt-able  ;  the  testicles  of  their  natural 
size,  and  much  softer. 

Case  VI. — Swellmg  of  the  tongue,  with 
ulcerated  fsnures. 
Michael  Sullivan,  setat.  32,  who  had 
usually  enjoyed  good  health,  and  was  now 
well,  with  the  exception  of  the  tongue,  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  on  Sept.  IGth, 
with  a  swelling  on  the  left  side  of  the  back 
of  the  tongue.  The  swelled  part  was  red, 
painful;  and  occupied  by  two  ulcerated  fis- 
sures from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
deep,  with  greyish  surface,  parallel  to  the 
Jong  axis  of  the  tongue.  The  swelled  part 
■was  firm,  but  not  of  scirrhous  hardness. 
There  was  an  enlarged  gland  near  the  an;;le 
of  the  jaw  on  the  same  side.  Not  having 
formed  a  decided  opinion  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  affection,  I  directed  tvrelve 
leeches  along  the  side  of  the  jaw,  the  com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and  milk 
diet.  In  a  few  days,  a  sore  on  the  head 
was  accidentally  di.-covered ;  there  was  a 
large  irregular  cicatrix  of  the  scalp,  and  at 
its  circumference  three  or  four  small,  nearly 
cu'cular,  and  tolerably  healthy  ulcerations. 
Superticial  ulceration  was  also  detected  in 
the  throat.  The  patient  stated  that  he  had 
had  venereal  disease  seven  years  ago,  but 
had  contracted  no  similar  affection  since  ; 
and  that  the  sore  of  the  head  was  of  eighteen 
months'  duration.  Considering  the  syphi- 
litic nature  of  the  disease  to  be  now  quite 
clear,  I  ordered,  (Sept.  20th),  two  grains  of 
calomel,  with  the  third  of  a  grain  of  opium, 
twice  a  day.  The  mercury  soon  acted  on 
the  mouth  ;  the  tongue  and  the  scalp  rapidly 
healed  ;  a  superficial  longitudinal  fissure  re- 
maining in  the  tongue  from  the  cicatrisation 
of  one  of  the  fissures.  He  was  discharged, 
perfectly  well,  Oct.  4th. 

Case  VII. — Deep  ulcerated  fissure  on  the 
hack  of  the  tongue. 
I  was  consulted  in  the  middle  of  May  by 
a  gentleman,  24  years  of  age,  for  an  affec- 
tion of  the  tongue.  It  was  a  deep  ulcer,  in 
the  shape  of  a  fissure,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  back  of  the  tongue,  parallel  and  near  to 


the  middle  line  of  the  organ,  placed  quite 
at  the  back  part,  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen 
until  the  tongue  was  protruded.  It  was  not 
less  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep, 
and  without  induration  of  the  margin  or 
basis.  It  had  existed  about  a  fortnight. 
There  was  slight  superficial  ulceration  of  the 
tonsils.  The  patient,  who  was  in  perfect 
health,  had  contracted  syphilis  five  years 
previously,  and  had  experienced  excoriations 
on  various  subsequent  occasions,  but  had 
never  suffered  in  the  skin  or  throat.  He 
had  had  gonorrhoea  a  year  ago.  Regarding 
the  case  as  syphilitic,  1  j)rescribed  two  grains 
of  calomel,  with  one-third  of  a  grain  of 
opium,  three  times  daily.  He  visited  me 
again  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  tongue 
being  so  much  improved  that  he  thought  it 
well.  He  had  left  off  the  pills,  from  the 
mouth  having  become  sore.  The  fissure 
was  not  quite  closed.  I  recommended  that 
the  pills  should  be  continued  about  a  fort- 
night longer. 

Case  VIII. — Enlargement  and  induration 
of  the  right  half  of  the  tongue,  corning 
on  some  years  after  a  primary  syphi- 
litic sore,  and  followed  by  other  syphilitie 
affections. 

Peter  Burton,  set.  26,  a  weakly  person, 
subject  to  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  ab- 
sorbent glands,  contracted  gonorrhoea  about 
the  end  of  June  1835.  Shortly  afterwards, 
a  sore,  the  size  of  a  split-pea,  appeared  at  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  which  healed  in  eight 
or  nine  days  without  particular  treatment, 
leaving  no  induration  behind.  The  gonorr- 
hoea lasted  two  months,  during  which  time 
he  was  under  the  care  of  a  quack,  who  gave 
him  pills  containing  mercury,  without,  how- 
ever, affecting  the  gums.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  he  caught  a  cold 
from  bathing ;  this  was  followed  by  an 
eruption  over  the  whole  trunk  and  limbs, 
for  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  Lock 
Hospital,  Sept.  l.'Jth.  He  describes  this 
eruption  as  consisting  of  numerous  small 
s])ots  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  immediately 
beneath  the  skin,  never  coming  to  the  sur- 
face, but  dying  away  without  desquamation. 
He  left  the  hospital  cured,  December  24th, 
but  attended  as  an  out-patient  for  a  few 
weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sarsaparilla, 
Fro)n  this  time  till  1840  he  remained  free 
from  venereal  disease.  His  health  was 
good,  and  he  had  no  ailment,  except  a  neu- 
ralgic affection,  which  was  cured  in  St. 
George's  Hospital. 

In  February  1840,  his  throat  became  sore, 
and  got  gradually  worse  till  May,  when  he 
consulted  a  surgeon,  who  pointed  out  to  him 
a  swelling  upon  the  posterior  part  and  dor- 
sum of  the  tongue,  near  to  its  right  margin, 
about  the  size  of  a  horse-bean.  Deriving  no 
benefit,  after  an  attendance  of  some  months. 
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from  this  gentleman's  advice,  he  became 
again  an  out-jjatient  at  the  Lock  Hospital ; 
the  tumor  in  the  tongue  was  then  as  large 
as  an  almond.  By  the  beginning  of  May, 
the  throat  was  well,  and  he  discontinued  his 
attendance  ;  the  induration  of  the  tongue, 
however,  still  remained,  and  tov.'ards  the 
end  of  June  had  increased  considerably  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  Lock 
Hospital,  where  he  was  put  under  a  regular 
course  of  medicine,  expressly  for  the  disease 
in  the  tongue.  He  was  improving  under 
this  treatment,  when  he  met  with  an  acci- 
dental injury  to  his  head,  for  which  he  was 
taken  into  St.  George's  Hospital.  Erysipe- 
las of  the  scalp  came  on,  and  he  was  not  fit 
to  leave  the  hospital  for  a  month.  The  in- 
duration of  the  tongue,  however,  had  con- 
tinued to  diminish,  and  was  almost  gone  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge. 

In  November,  1841,  the  swelling  of  the 
tongue  re-appeared  ;  he  again  went  to  the 
Lock  Hospital,  and  took  sarsaparilla  for  six- 
weeks,  without  any  benefit.  The  disease 
continued  to  increase  up  to  the  time  of  his 
admission  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

March  25th,  1842. — There  is  a  general 
enlargement  of  the  right  side  of  the  tongue, 
extending  a  little  beyond  the  mesial  line, 
not,  however,  involving  the  apex.  The  en- 
largement, smooth  upon  the  dorsum  but 
somewhat  irregular  towards  the  edge,  is  al- 
most of  scirrhous  hardness.  It  causes  no 
pain,  nor  is  it  tender  to  the  touch  ;  but  it 
interferes  considerably  with  articulation  and 
deglutition. 

Hyd.  c.  Creta,  gr.  iiss.  ter  die.  Extract! 
fluidi  decoct.  Sarsap.  co.  3SS.  ter  die. 

April  8th. — The  swelling  is  decreased, 
and  the  hardness  lessened. 

15th.  —  The  swelling  and  hardness  are 
much  diminished  ;  the  gums  are  becoming 
tender. 

19th. — The  gums  are  very  sore ;  the  mer- 
cury has  affected  the  bowels. 

Omittantur  pilulse. 
Pergat  cum  Extract,  fluid,  decoct.  Sarzoe.  co. 

20th. — The  diarrhoea  continues. 
Haust.  Cretoe  Co. 

22d. — The     diarrhoea    is     relieved  ;    the 
swelling  of  the  tongue  is  now  reduced  to  one 
half  its  original  size,   and   is  but   little  in- 
durated.    Articulation  much  improved. 
Capt.  Decoct.  Sarzaj.  Co. 

May  .3d. — The  swelling  and  induration 
are  rapidly  diminishing. 

lOtli. — He.  quitted  the  hospital  to  resume 
his  employment.  Two  or  three  days  after- 
wards he  noticed  some  blotches  about  the 
body. 

May  15th. — After  a  fatiguing  walk,  he 
exposed    himself    to    cold    whilst    heated; 


during  the  day  he  felt  the  left  testicle  heavy 
and  uneasy,  and  on  the  following  morning 
he  found  his  legs  so  stiff  and  painful  that  he 
could  not  get  up  from  bed  ;  the  left  testicle 
was  enlarged  and  tender.  He  remained  in 
bed  till  Aiay  20tli,  the  pains  in  the  limbs 
being  unabated,  the  testicle  increasing  in 
size,  and  the  red  blotches  becoming  more 
numerous.  He  was  then  re-admitted  into 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

There  is  a  general  enlargement  of  the  left 
testicle,  with  induration,  but  without  par- 
ticular pain  :  the  chord  is  thickened  ;  the 
vas  deferens  cannot  be  distinctly  felt ;  the 
scrotum  of  the  same  side  is  red,  swollen, 
corrugated,  and  partially  adherent ;  there  is 
an  eruption  over  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  particularly  about  the  lower  extremities, 
consisting  of  small  red  patches,  which  raise, 
but  do  not  separate  the  cuticle,  interspersed 
with  a  few  pustules.  He  has  pains  in  the 
limbs,  chiefly  about  the  ankjes,  aggravated 
at  night,  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  rest.  No 
discharge  from  the  urethra ;  no  affection  of 
the  penis. 

H.  Salin.  Efferves. 

21st. — The  bowels  are  not  open. 

Hyd.  Chlor.  gr.  vi.     Cont.  Haust.  Salin. 

2.'5d. — The  febrile  excitement  is  lessened  ; 
the  inflammation  of  the  scrotum  subsiding  : 
he  comjjlains  greatly  of  the  pains  in  the  legs. 

Hyd.  c.  Creta,  gr.  iiss.  ter  die.  Cont. 
Haust.  Salin. 

24th. — The  inflammation  of  the  scrotum  is 
gone  ;  the  testicle  considerably  smaller  ;  the 
eruption  fading  ;  the  pains  in  the  limbs  not 
relieved. 

Pergat. 

28th. — The  testicle  is  much  diminished  in 
size :  the  upper  part  is  extremely  hard ; 
the  cord  is  thickened,  but  softer,  and  the  vas 
deferens  can  be  readily  felt ;  the  erujition 
has  quite  disappeared  ;  tiie  pains  in  the  legs 
have  left  him. 

30th. — The  swelling  of  the  testicle  is 
gradually  subsiding  ;  it  can  be  distinguished 
as  a  pyriform  tumor,  the  chord  being  con- 
tinued into  the  small  extremity,  which  is 
extremely  hard.  The  large  extremity  and 
the  body  of  the  gland  are  little  affected. 
The  effusion  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  has 
been  absorbed.  The  chord  is  in  a  natural 
state. 

lie  left  the  hospital  June  1  Itli.  The  in- 
duration of  the  testis  remained,  but  caused 
no  uneasiness ;  he  had  no  pains  in  the 
limbs,  and  liis  general  health  was  much  im- 
jnoved.  The  riglit  side  of  the  tongue  was 
somewhat  thicker  than  the  left,  but  there 
was  no  induration. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  tongue  occurs 
most  frequently  in  conjunction  v.itli  other 
venereal  symptoms,  such  as  ulcerations  of 
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the  fauces  or  mouth,  and  eruptions,  particu- 
larly of  the  sialy  kind.  Here  the  nature  of 
the  malady  is  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken. 
In  Cases  I.  II.  III.  and  VII.  it  was  seen 
uncombined  with  other  manifestations  of 
syphihs.  The  history  and  the  age  of  the 
patient,  with  the  characters  of  the  ulcer, 
•which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  origin, 
are  quite  sufficient  as  grounds  of  diagnosis 
under  such  circumstances. 

The  cases  now  detailed  do  not  exemplify 
the  most  common  form  of  the  disease.  We 
see  more  frequently  ulcerations,  generally  of 
small  size,  along  the  edgts  of  the  tongue, 
sometimes  with  greyish  surface,  superlicial 
or  a  little  excavated,  sometimes  with  slightly 
raised  edge.  Not  uncommonly  there  is  a 
thickened,  raised,  and  fissured  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  sometimes  combined 
■with  superficial  or  deeper  ulceration.  This 
thickened  mucous  membrane  may  be  either 
redder  than  natural  or  paler  ;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  epithelium  is  thickened  and  opaque. 
A  gentleman  who  had  had  a  primary  syphi- 
litic sore  some  weeks  previously,  showed  me 
an  ulcer  on  the  right  edge  of  the  tongue, 
very  similar  to  those  frequently  accompany- 
ing the  use  of  mercury.  The  surface  was 
raised  and  irregular,  excoriated,  and  partially 
ulcerated.  There  were  tuo  small  superficial 
ulcerLitions  of  the  palate,  and  no  other  symp- 
tom. These  appearances  were  entirely  re- 
moved in  three  weeks  under  the  mild  use  of 
mercury  with  sarsaparilla. 

A  female,  at  present  in  the  hospital,  has 
the  mucous  membrane  at  the  edge  of  the 
tongue  thickened,  and  considerably  raised, 
for  a  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch, 
with  alteration  of  the  epithelium,  giving  it  a 
white  colour.  It  has  been  in  this  state, 
with  considerable  soreness,  for  three  months. 
I  lately  saw  a  young  person  with  thickening 
of  the  mucous  membrane  on  both  sides  of 
the  tongue,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  organ.  It  was  reddened, 
slightly  fissured,  but  not  greatly  enlarged. 
There  was  a  superficial  ulcer,  of  elongated 
form,  on  each  side,  about  the  middle  of  the 
diseased  jiortion  of  membrane.  This  affec- 
tion, which  had  followed  a  primary  sore,  and 
was  not  attended  with  any  other  secondaiy 
symptom,  was  said  to  have  existed  in  a  more 
or  less  troublesome  state  for  more  than  a 
year.  I  prescribed  the  Hydrarg.  c.  Creta, 
and  conclude  that  it  had  the  desired  effect, 
as  1  have  not  seen  the  patient  since. 

A  gentleman,  26  years  of  age,  consulted 
me  on  account  of  an  affection  of  the  tongue. 
There  was  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane on  the  middle  line  and  at  the  back  of 
the  organ,  constituting  a  flattened  projection 
of  circular  form,  larger  than  a  sixpence.  It 
was  redder  than  the  rest  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  had  a  slightly  broken  sur- 
face, like  that  of  a  wart.     It  was  painful, 


and  smarted  when  acids,  strong  liquids,  o 
stimulating  condiments,  were  taken  into  th 
mouth.  As  he  mentioned  that  he  had  feh- 
some  uneasiness  about  the  throat,  I  inspected 
the  fauces,  and  found  a  superficial  ulcer,  the 
size  of  a  sixpence,  on  the  side  of  the  pha- 
rynx, behind  the  root  of  the  tongue.  I 
asked  whether  he  had  contracted  any  syphi- 
litic complaint  :  he  was  surprised  at  the 
inquiry,  but  informed  me  that  he  had  had  a 
chancre  several  weeks  previously,  wiiich  had 
healed  in  ten  days  under  the  use  of  mercury. 
The  tongue  and  throat  soon  became  well 
under  the  use  of  that  remedy. 

Sometimes  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  pre- 
sents red  patches,  in  which  the  mucous 
membrane  is  denuded  of  its  epithelium,  and 
perfectly  smooth,  but  not  ulcerated.  These 
are  sore  when  hot  or  strong  things  are  taken 
into  the  mouth.  They  may  last  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  particularly  if  they  are 
neglected,  getting  better  and  worse. 

There  is  sometimes  a  combination  of  dis- 
eased appearances  in  the  same  case.  A  gen- 
tleman consulted  me  on  July  1st.  There 
had  been  a  primary  sore  ten  months  ago  ; 
then  an  eruption,  whi';h  did  not  last  long. 
He  had  been  plagued  with  a  bad  tongue  for 
the  last  four  or  five  months  :  it  had  been  so 
swelled  and  painful  that  he  ate  with  difficulty. 
The  surface  of  the  organ,  in  its  middle  por- 
tion, and  over  more  than  half  its  extent,  the 
dorsum  and  edges  being  included,  was 
smooth,  the  epithelium  being  white  and 
opaque,  as  if  this  part  had  been  ulcerated, 
and  partly  having  a  raw  appearance.  There 
were  three  or  four  small  superficial  ulcers 
with  grey  surface  at  the  edges  and  tip,  and 
small  superficial  ulcerations  of  the  lips,  with 
chaps  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  In  both 
palms  there  were  seal)'  eruptions  in  a  slight 
form,  but  not  elsewhere.  This  patient  had 
frequently  taken  the  iodide  of  potassium  in 
rather  large  doses :  the  tongue  would  get 
better,  but  the  mischief  would  return  on 
leaving  off  the  remedy.  I  prescribed  the 
Hydrarg.  c.  Creta,  gr.  iiss.  three  times  a  day. 
The  patient  did  not  visit  me  again  for  a 
week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  severe  ptya- 
lism  had  been  produced,  with  more  than  the 
usual  degree  of  suffering.  He  expressed  his 
belief,  however,  that  the  original  complaint 
of  the  tongue  was  better.  Now  (August) 
that  the  mercurial  affection  has  subsided, 
the  tongue  is  quite  well,  though  bearing 
marks  on  its  surface  of  the  previous  disease. 
The  beneficial  influence  of  mercui-y  on 
ulcers  of  the  tongue,  mouth,  and  throat,  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  afford  the  most 
unequivocal  evidence  of  its  peculiar  anti- 
syphilitic  virtues  ;  for  while  the  sound  mu- 
cous membrane  is  inflamed  and  ulcerated 
by  the  action  of  the  remedy,  we  see  the  con- 
tiguous venereal  ulceration  altered  in  cha- 
racter and  healing  rapidly. 
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Case  VIII.  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
enlargement  and  induration  of  the  tongue — 
a  much  less  frequent  form  of  disease  than 
those  just  described.  I  have,  however,  seen 
several  instances  of  it,'  and  have  found  it 
give  way  satisfactorily  to  the  use  of  mercury, 
as  it  did  in  that  instance. 

Between  three  and  four  years  ago,  I  saw  a 
still  more  striking  instance  in  a  gentleman, 
under  30  years  of  age,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously, though  at  a  considerable  distance  of 
time,  under  my  care  for  primary  syphilis. 
He  had  been  travelling  on  the  Continent  for 
a  year,  and  had  experienced  during  the  whole 
time  great  pain  and  inconvenience  from  a 
disease  of  the  tongue,  v.'hich  had  begun  in  a 
slight  form  as  he  was  leaving  England.  He 
had  consulted  surgeons  and  physicians  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  had  taken  various 
medicines  without  any  benefit ;  among  them 
was  arsenic,  probably  given  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  complaint  being  cancerous.  On 
returning  to  England,  he  begged  me  to 
arrange  a  consultation  with  two  of  my  sur- 
gical brethren,  being  much  alarmed  at  his 
situation.  We  found  the  tongue  somewhat 
indurated  and  generally  enlarged,  so  as  to 
interfere  with  mastication,  and  render  articu- 
lation very  indistinct.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane was  thickened,  and  the  surface  irre- 
gular. There  were  no  other  symptoms. 
As  this  gentleman  feared  the  effects  of  mer- 
cury internally  administered,  the  Hydrarg. 
c.  Creta  was  prescribed  in  three-grain  doses. 
After  taking  about  half  a  dozen,  the  bowels 
were  much  disordered,  and  I  therefore  re- 
sorted to  friction.  In  this  form  tl.e  remedy 
agreed  perfectly  well,  and  it  was  followed  up 
for  several  weeks.  As  soon  as  the  mouth 
was  affected,  the  tongue  began  to  improve, 
and  it  had  entirely  recovered  before  the 
remedy  was  discontinued.  There  has  been 
no  relapse  of  the  complaint,  nor  any  other 
manifestation  of  disease. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  saw  a  i)aticnt  from 
•the  country  who  had  come  to  London  uiuler 
considerable  alarm  on  account  of  a  swelling 
of  the  tongue.  It  was  confined  to  one  side, 
and  the  posterior  half  of  the  organ  occupy- 
ing the  .substance,  while  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  unaffected.  There  was  an  ulcer 
in  front  of  the  swollen  part.  The  history, 
and  the  existing  symptoms,  clearly  showed 
the  syphilitic  nature  of  the  affection. 

I  was  consulted,  in  the  month  of  June, 
by  a  gentleman,  2.')  years  of  age,  in  whom 
the  right  half  of  the  tongue  was  enlarged  so 
considerably  as  to  im])ede  articulation,  the 
swelling  beginning  at  tlie  back  and  extending 
nearly  to  the  apex  ;  it  was  al.so  indurated, 
but  less  so  than  in  scirrhus.  The  morbid 
change  embraced  both  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  the  muscular  substance,  extending 
nearly  throuchout  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  organ.    The  surface  was  red  and  slightly 


tuberculated,  presenting  three  or  four  super- 
ficial ulcerations  on  the  more  prominent 
points.  In  front  of  the  indurated  mass,  and 
near  to  the  apex  of  the  organ,  there  was  a 
separate  lump,  the  size  of  a  horsebean,  with 
a  small  ulcer  on  the  surface.  The  disease 
extended  to  the  middle  line  of  the  tongue  ; 
the  very  margin  of  the  organ,  constituting 
the  outward  boundary  of  the  enlargement, 
was  healthy.  There  was  no  other  affection 
of  the  mouth  or  throat.  From  the  circum- 
stances now  mentioned,  I  concluded  the 
disease  to  be  syphilitic,  and  the  history  of 
the  affection  made  the  point  clear  enough. 
There  had  been  a  primary  sore  on  the  penis 
in  October  1840  ;  it  was  treated  w-itli  mer- 
cury, and  got  well  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  patient,  having  been  perfectly  well  in 
the  interval,  having  married  and  had  healthy 
children,  caught  cold  lust  Christmas.  The 
throat  and  tongue  became  sore,  the  latter 
having  been  ulcerated,  so  that  smarting  was 
experienced  when  salt,  pepper,  &c.  came  ia 
contact  with  the  part.  Nitrate  of  silver 
was  applied  at  this  time,  and  the  patient 
ascribes  the  swelling,  which  did  not  exist 
previously,  to  the  application.  The  swelling 
has  increased  latelj'.  There  were  some 
doubtful  appearances  on  the  lace  and  chest, 
but  not  enough  to  constitute  a  regular  erup- 
tion. I  recommended  a  course  of  mercury. 
The  mouth  had  become  considerably  affected 
in  a  fortnight,  and  there  was  decided  im- 
))rovcmcnt  in  the  state  of  the  tongue.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  subsequent  progress 
of  the  case. 

Venereal  enlargement  and  induration  of 
the  tongue  may  be  confounded  with  cancer, 
in  which  the  substance  of  the  organ  is  also 
more  or  less  hardened.  There  are  several 
and  sufficient  points  of  distinction,  so  that,  if 
the  history  be  investigated,  and  the  symp- 
toms carefully  examined,  there  will  be  no 
risk  of  mistaking  the  eonipa>-atively  mild  and 
manageable  venereal  affection  for  tiie  very 
painful  and,  I  fear,  inevitably  fatal  cancerous 
disease. 

I  have  always  seen  the  latter  begin  on  the 
edge  of  the  tongue,  generally  at  the  middle 
or  back  part.  It  extends  slowly  into  the 
substance,  and  may  ultimately  embrace  the 
greater  portion,  or  the  whole  organ.  The 
hardness  which,  as  in  the  scirrhous  breast, 
is  in  the  highest  degree,  renders  the  part 
incompressible ;  it  is  accurately  circum- 
scribed, so  that  we  immediately  feel  the 
boundary  of  the  disease.  The  hardness  is 
less  marked  in  syphilis,  more  difl'uscd,  and 
not  Confined  in  its  origin  to  the  margin  of 
the  tongue. 

Scirrhous  induration  does  not  last  long, 
nor  become  considerable  in  extent,  without 
the  occurrence  of  ulceration  ;  while  syphilitic 
enlargement  may  occupy  one-half,  or  nearly 
the  whole  organ,  without  breach  of  surface. 
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The  cancerous  ulcer  is  deep,  often  with 
an  ash-coloured  or  partially  disorganized  and 
bleeding  surface.  Sometimes  profuse  and 
alarming  haimorrliage  occurs.  The  margin 
is  hard,  raised,  and  everted,  or  ragged  and 
excavated.  The  induration  is  considerable 
in  proportion  to  the  ulceration,  especially  at 
the  commencement.  The  secretion  from 
the  sore  is  thin  and  offensive.  The  indura- 
tion, in  syphilitic  ulcerations,  is  compara- 
tively inconsiderable  ;  the  surface  is  of 
better  character,  and  the  ulcer  seldom  pene- 
trates deeply. 

Cancer  of  the  tongue  is  a  hardened  mass, 
■which  becomes  ulcerated  ;  syphilitic  disease 
is  an  ulceration  ot  which  the  base  and  edge 
are  sometimes  thickened,  moderately  indu- 
rated, and  raised. 

Tlie  morbid  change  in  cancer  gradually 
extends  to  surrounding  parts  ;  so  that  in  an 
advanced  stage  the  tongue  is  not  only  indu- 
rated but  almost  lixed.  In  a  patient  under 
my  care  in  this  hospital,  ulceration  extended 
from  the  edge  of  the  tongue  to  the  tonsil, 
and  fatal  haemorrhage  took  place  from  the 
artery  of  the  tonsil  laid  open  in  the  progress 
of  the  ulceration.  In  examining  this  case 
after  death,  the  morbid  change  was  found  to 
have  extended  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  organ,  which  we  had  not  been  aware  of 
during  life,  for  the  question  of  extirpation 
had  been  entertained  not  very  long  before 
the  patient's  death. 

The  pain  of  cancerous  ulceration  is  most 
severe,  and  so  much  aggravated  by  motion 
of  the  organ,  that  articulation,  mastication, 
and  swallowing,  are  attended  u'ith  the  greatest 
suffering.  The  aid  of  opium  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  j)rocure  temporary  ease.  The 
uneasiness  in  syphilitic  cases  is  comparatively 
inconsiderable. 

The  absorbent  glands  soon  become  en- 
larged anti  indurated  in  cancer  of  the  tongue, 
while  they  seldom  suffer  in  syphilitic  ulcera- 
tion; if  they  do,  it  is  simple  enlargement. 

In  Case  I.  the  affection  might  have  been 
mistaken,  on  a  superficial  examination,  for 
cancer.  The  degree  of  induration  and  pain, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  sore,  did  not  cor- 
respond to  that  view  of  the  subject,  nor  did 
the  age  of  the  patient.  Like  other  can- 
cerous affections,  that  of  the  tongue  usually 
appears  about  or  after  the  middle  period  of 
life.  I  have,  however,  seen  two  or  three 
cases  in  which  it  proceeded  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation before  the  age  of  thirty.  If  there 
should  be  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis,  it 
will  be  in  the  early  period  of  the  complaint ; 
I  will  therefore  mention  to  you  two  or  three 
examples  of  cancerous  affections  of  the 
tongue. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Unnnitnd  fracture  of  the  humerus,  ivhere 
excision  nf  the  ends  of  the  bone  had  been 
tried  v:ithout  success — Partial  paralysis 
of  the  hand — Amputation — State  of  the 
median  nerve. 
Among  the  patients  discharged  last  week 
was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Charles  Campbell, 
a  seaman,  who  came  in  on  account  of  unu- 
nited fracture  of  the  iiumerus,  with  the  ex- 
pectation and  wish  to  have  his  limb  removed 
as  useless  and  an  encumbrance  to  him.  This 
man,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  when  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  in  April  last  (1844),  on 
board  a  French  vessel,  a  slaver,  I  am  afraid, 
fell  from  the  main  top,  and  broke  his  left 
arm  below  the  middle.  There  was  no  sur- 
geon on  board,  but  his  arm  was  bound  up, 
and  as  the  bone  did  not  knit,  he  contrived 
to  get  home,  arriving  in  the  river  in  July, 
two  months  after  the  accident.  On  the  8th 
of  that  month  he  went  into  an  hospital. 
For  five  v.-eeks  the  parts  were  kept  firmly 
bound  up  in  pasteboard  splints,  but  without 
benefit.  On  the  27th  of  August  an  incision 
was  made  over  the  broken  bone,  the  ends 
made  to  protrude,  and  a  piece  sawn  from 
each.  The  limb  was  now  put  into  tin 
splints  for  three  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  done  up  in  gum  bandages.  But 
when  these  came  to  be  removed  no  union 
had  taken  place.  He  remained  in  the  hos- 
pital till  the  7th  of  December,  when  he  left. 
He  had  wished  the  surgeon  to  take  it  off, 
but  he  was  advised  to  go  out  for  a  month 
to  recruit  his  strength.  On  the  9th  of  Jan. 
he  applied  to  me  for  the  object  already 
mentioned. 

On  examination  the  left  humerus  was 
found  fractured  below  its  middle,  without 
the  least  union  having  taken  place.  Over 
the  seat  of  this,  on  the  outside  of  the  arm^ 
which  was  plump,  was  a  long  cicatrix,  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  done  in  August. 
The  ununited  ends  of  the  bone  were  atro- 
phied, tapered,  rounded.  They  slightly 
overlapped,  but  were  easily  brought  point 
to  point,  for  such  was  actually  the  condition 
of  their  ends.  There  was  no  thickening  of 
the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  he  dangled 
the  limb  about  without  pain.  He  could 
raise  the  upper  i)art  of  the  humerus  by  the 
action  of  the  deltoid  and  other  muscles  at- 
tached to  it,  and  the  action  of  those  pro- 
ceeding from  the  scapula  and  humerus  to  the 
forearm  were  preserved,  though  useless ; 
but  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm 
and  hand  were  almost  gone ;  he  could  not 
grasp  with  the  latter.      These  last-named. 
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parts  were  wasted,  and  to  this,  and  their 
want  of  exercise,  I  was  disposed  at  first  to 
attribute  their  loss  of  power. 

The  removal  of  a  limb  for  ununited  frac- 
ture, and  especially  in  a  young  man,  is  a 
strong  measure,  a;id  I  was  considering  whe- 
ther anything  and  what  more  might  be  at- 
tempted in  the  way  of  obviating  this,  when 
certain  circumstances  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  forearm  attracted  my  attention, 
and  decided  me  that  in  this  case,  at  least,  it 
was  allowable  and  proper  to  amputate. 

You  have  heard  and  saw  that  the  forearm 
and  hand  were  wasted,  and  at  first  I  attri- 
buted this  merely  to  want  of  use,  but  ob- 
serving that  he  wore  a  flannel  bandage  on 
the  parts,  and  thinking  that  this  might  have 
contributed  to  the  wasting,  I  recommended 
him  to  leave  it  off,  when  he  told  me  he 
could  not ;  that  if  the  limb  was  left  unco- 
vered for  ten  minutes,  it  became  so  cold 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  pain  of  it. 
At  first  I  was  disposed  to  discredit  this,  but 
observation  satisfied  me  that  it  was  true, 
and  then  the  extreme  care  with  which  he 
had  the  bandage  applied  so  as  to  have  the 
limb  comjiletely  and  effectually  covered 
up,  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  nearly 
to  the  shoulder,  was  accounted  for.  On 
now  examining  the  hand  more  closely, 
with  the  view  of  finding  an  explanation  of 
this,  it  was  noticed  that  he  had  no  power  of 
moving  the  thumb  and  two  first  fingers, 
which,  with  the  others,  were  extended, 
but  these  were  motionless,  whilst  to  the 
ring  and  little  finger  he  could  give  a  slight 
impulse,  a  mere  twitch  backwards  of  exten- 
sion, not  forward  of  contraction.  More- 
over, there  was  no  sensation  in  the  fore  and 
middle  finger  as  ascertained  by  pinching  and 
pricking  with  a  pin,  but  there  was  in  the 
thumb,  ring,  and  middle  finger.  He  said  it 
felt  numb  all  up  the  front  of  the  forearm  to 
the  elbow,  but  most  so  on  the  ulnar  side  of 
it. 

How  and  when  did  the  loss  of  motion  and 
sensation  take  place  ?  Upon  what  did  it 
depend  ?  According  to  the  man's  account, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  operation  in  August, 
the  forearm  was  brawny,  and  he  had  the 
power  of  its  muscles,  could  grasp  anything 
with  the  hand,  and  by  laying  hold  of  the 
broken  ends  of  the  humerus  with  the  other, 
and  holding  them  firm,  he  could  seize  and 
raise  heavy  weights  with  the  disabled  one. 
Since  the  operation,  the  limb  had  wasted,  its 
power  had  decreased,  and  had  become 
completely  lost  during  the  last  fortnight  he 
was  in  the  hospital,  when  and  whilst  he  used 
to  swing  a  four-pound  weight  sus])ended  from 
the  hand,  the  arm  being  in  splints.  Of 
course  this  loss  of  sensation  and  motion  was 
dependent  on  some  affection  of  the  median 
nerve.  Could  it  have  been  injured  in  the 
operation  ?  No  ;  its  situation  on  the  oppo- 


site side  of  the  limb  from  the  wound,  and  the 
character  of  the  surgeon  who  operated,  was 
sufficient  to  set  aside  this  notion.  Could  it 
have  become  involved  in  the  cicatrix  ?  No  ; 
partly  for  the  same  reason  as  regards  the  seat 
of  the  wound,  and  further  the  absence  of  any 
thing  like  thickening  or  adhesion  of  the  parts 
to  the  bone  on  the  inside  of  the  arm.  But 
however  this  loss  of  nervous  power  origi- 
nated, or  upon  whatever  it  depended,  it 
seemed  irremedial^le,  and  decided  me  upon 
acceding  to  the  patient's  wish  to  have  his 
arm  amputated.  Considering  that  pressure 
and  excision  of  the  ends  of  the  bone  had 
been  already  tried  and  failed,  that  the  ends 
of  the  bone  were  in  a  state  of  atrophy  and 
pointed,  it  seemed  idle  to  think  of  trying 
setons,  caustic  potass,  the  action  of  mer- 
cury, or  anything  else,  when  all  that  could  be 
obtained, even  if  successful,  of  which  there  was 
nohope,  would  be  aparalysed  limb,  extremely 
susceptible  to  cold.  The  man's  declaration 
that  it  was  not  only  useless  but  an  encum- 
brance to  him,  was  true  in  more  senses  than 
one,  and  that  it  must  interfere  with  his  get- 
ting or  following  any  employment  for  the 
support  of  his  family,  seemed  equally  mani- 
fest. 

The  limb  was  taken  off  at  the  seat  of  frac- 
ture or  non-union,  so  that  the  saw  was  not  re- 
quired. There  was  no  false  joint ;  the  ends  of 
the  bone  were  united  merely  by  a  little  loose 
fibrous  tissue.  Here  are  the  parts  :  you  see 
the  pointed  end  of  the  bone  is  covered  all 
over  with  a  dense  white  solid  tissue,  not  un- 
like cartilage  ;  but  on  placing  this  tissue 
under  Mr.  Tomes'  microscope,  it  is  found 
to  be  fibrous,  not  cartilaginous.  The  other 
end  of  the  bone,  forming  that  of  the  stump, 
was  seen  in  the  operation  to  have  a  similar 
coating. 

The  state  of  the  median  nerve  is  very  in- 
teresting. Where  divided  by  the  knife  it 
was,  and  is,  redder  than  the  other  nerves  ; 
then,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below 
this,  it  begins  to  enlarge,  soon  attains  three 
times  its  natural  size — is,  in  fact,  about  that 
of  the  sciatic — continues  thus  for  some  dis- 
tance, then  gradually  diminishes  again  to  its 
natural  diameter.  The  length  of  this  en- 
largement is  five  inches  and  a  half ;  its 
middle  corresponds  to  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  to  where  the  nerve  passes  between 
the  pronator  teres  and  the  flexor  sublimus. 
Thus,  then,  the  loss  of  motion  and  sensation 
of  the  parts  suj)plied  by  this  nerve  seems 
accounted  for  by  this  enlargement,  but  not 
the  cause  of  the  enlargement  itself.  That  it 
did  not  take  place  till  after  the  operation  of 
excising  the  ends  of  the  bone  seems  certain ; 
but  in  what  way  this  was  connected  with  it 
cannot  be  determined*. 


*  ramphell  did  well,  and  left  the  hospital,  well 
satisfied  with  his  loss. 
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Strangulated  femoral  hernia— Incomplete 
omental  sac— Adhesion  of  its  neck  to  that 
of  the  peritoneum— [acision  of  both. 
Mary  Haddingham,  set.  55,  was  admitted 
with  Eirangulated  femoral  hernia  on  the  ri<rht 
side.     She  had  had  a  swelling  in  this  situa- 
tion for  years,  which  occasionally  increased 
in  size,  but  which  by  pressure  again  got  less, 
though    she    was   never   able  to    reduce    it 
entirely.     It  was    never  so   large  as   when 
admitted.      Two  days    previously  she   was 
attacked  with  great  pain  in  the   bellv,   fol- 
lowed   by    sickness    and    vomiting.  '     The 
medical  gentleman  who  attended  her  treated 
her  for  spasm  for  two  days,    when,  findin 
she  had  a  swelling  in  her  groin,   he  brou'^h't 
her  to  the  hospital.      She  had  an  enema°on 
her  admission,  and  was   put  into   the  warm 
bath,  out  of  which  she  had  just  come  on  my 
arrival.     The    house-surgeon  had  tried  the 
taxis  without  success.     Finding  the  swelling 
very  tense,   with  no  impulse  on  coughing'^ 
and  very  tender  on  pressure,  it  was  deemed 
advisable    to    operate   forthwith.      The   sac 
contained  no  fluid,   and  at  first  apparently 
only  a  globular  piece  of  omentum  ;  but  on 
raising  this  up,  and  unfolding  its  lower  part 
next  to  the  thigh,  a  small  knuckle  of  red'and 
thickened    bowel    was    seen    under  it.     On 
attempting  to  get  the  tip  of  the  finger,  a 
director,   and  then  a  grooved  probe,  under 
the  stricture,  that  is,  between  the  omentum 
and  sac,   this  was  found  to  be  impossible, 
from  adhesions  between  the  parts  ;— this  v.-as 
in  the  ordinary  situation  for    dividino-  the 
stricture.       Failing    here,    trial   was    made 
more  inwardly,  and   tBen   more  outwardly, 
with  no  better    success  ;  firm  and  uniform 
adhesion  existed  throughout,   all   round  the 
inner,  upjier,  and  outer  part  of  the  neck  of 
the  sac,   which  could  not  be  penetrate  J  or 
separated.      The  only  part  where  the  probe 
passed  was  below,   between  the   bowel  and 
the     pubis,    where,    of     course,     nothin'r 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  incision.     Un! 
wilhng    to    divide    the   omentum    unneces- 
sarily, I  tried  to  get  outside  the  hernial  sac ; 
but  no.     An  endeavour  to  reduce  the  bowel 
without  dividing  the  stricture  at  all,  as  occa- 
sionally,   though  only  exceptionaUy,  may  be 
done,  had  been  previously  made. 

The  objection  to  dividing  the  omentum  in 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  is]  the  risk  of  haemor- 
rhage,  the  vessels  being  sometimes  large, 
and  throwing  out  blood  freclv,  and  in  this 
situation  not  easily  reached  "or  tied.  The 
haemorrhage  may  also  take  place  unper- 
ceived  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Yet 
the  risk  of  haemorrhage  must  in  our  case 
evidently  be  run  ;  and  it  was  so.  The  bis- 
toury having  been  passed  between  the  bowel 
and  the  omentum,  the  latter,  with  the  her- 
nial sac  and  stricture,  was  divided  in  the 
osual  direction  upwards  and  inwards.  No 
bleedmg  took  place,  a.id  the  only  difference 


observed  in  the  treatment  of  the  wound  was 
to  wait  a  little  longer  than  usual  before 
It  was  dressed,  in  order  to  observe  that 
bleeding  did  not  occur.  The  protruded 
omentum  was  left  in  the  sac  when  the  bowel 
was  reduced,  and  the  integuments  were 
brought  together  over  it.  Motions  followed 
nest  day.  The  wound  suppurated,  the  por- 
tion of  omentum  external  to  the  ring 
sloughed  out,  and  in  five  weeks  the  parte 
had  granulated  and  cicatrized. 

Umbilical  hernia.  —  Complete  omental  iac. 
Instead  of  a  partial  covering  to  the  bowel, 
as    in    this   case,    the    omentum    sometimes 
encloses  it,  as  in  a  bag,  forming  a  sac  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  peritoneum,  and  requiring 
like   this   to   be  opened  when  strangulatioa 
takes  place,  and  the  operation  is  performed 
Some  of  you   may  recollect  an  instance  of 
this  kind  in  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Ayling 
upon  whom  I  operated  last  winter  session! 
This    patient,    who    was   five    months   gone 
with  child,   had    been    subject  to  umbilical 
hernia  during  former  pregnancies,  but  always 
hitherto   reducible.     On    this    occasion    the 
swelling  had  appeared  suddenly   four  days 
previous   to  her  entrance  into  the  hospital, 
dunng  a  fit  of  coughing,  was  attended  with 
all    the    symptoms    of   strangulation,    and 
had    resisted     all    attempts  at     reduction.' 
In  the  operation,  having  opened  the  hernial 
sac,  a  globular  mass  of  omentum  was  ex- 
posed,   tense,    smooth,    little    changed    in 
structure,  and  which,  from  its  form  a°nd  the 
accompanying  symptoms,  was  suspected  to 
contain  intestine.     Having  relieved  the  stric- 
ture, which  was  caused   by  the  edge  of  the 
tendinous  aperture,   by  passing   a   bistoury 
between  the  hernial  sac  and   the  omentum 
(there  was  here  no  adhesion),  the  latter  was 
then  opened  throughout,  and  a  loop  of  bowel, 
in    which    mortification   had    already  taken 
place,  exposed. 

This  case  showed,  amongst  other  points, 
the  necessity  of  great  reserve  being  exer- 
cised in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  ope- 
rating for  hernia  without  opening  the  sac. 
In  it  the  hernial  sac  was  actually  opened, 
and  the  stricture  divided,  and  yet,  if 
the  hernia,  or  protrusion,  had  been  now 
reauced,  a  portion  of  mortified  intestine 
within  a  bag  of  omentum  would  have  been 
returned  into  the  belly.  It  may  be  observed. 
It  IS  true,  that  in  this  case  symptoms  of 
strangulation  had  existed  for  four  davs,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  not  one  for  the  proposed 
mode  of  operating  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  know  how  quickly  in  some  cases  morti- 
fication of  the  bowel  will  follow  upon  stran- 
gulation, even  in  a  few  hours. 

StranfjHlaled  hernia.— State  of  the  bowel 
and  its  recover!/.— Question  as  to  pur- 
gatives. 

-\  circumstance  which  not   uufref^uently 
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strikes  us  in  operating  for  hernia  is,  that 
persons  advanced  in  years  bear  the  operation 
well,  better  than  younger  people  ;  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  that  they  recover  under 
degrees  of  injury  to  the  bowel,  and  other 
unfavourable  conditions,  vv'hicli,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  life,  more  usually  end  fatally. 

Prudence  Brockett,  a  woman  of  GO,  wlio 
was  admitted  and  operated  upon  in  April, 
was  an  example  of  this.  At  three  o'clock 
the  day  before  her  entrance,  as  she  was 
reaching  something  from  a  shelf,  a  swelling 
suddenly  formed  in  her  right  groin,  and  for 
the  first  time  :  she  had  been  in  pain  and  sick 
ever  since.  The  taxis  had  been  tried,  and 
failed.  Admitted  here  at  a  qnarter  before  1 
P.M.,  an  enema  was  given,  and  she  was  put 
into  a  warm  bath,  but  without  reduction  be- 
coming thereby  attainable.  At  2  o'clock,  the 
operation  was  performed.  The  sac  contained 
bloody  serum  and  a  knuckle  of  intestine,  of  a 
dark  mahogany  colour,  thick  and  fleshy,  with 
spots  of  ecchymosis  where  the  mesentery 
was  attached,  and  also  in  the  latter.  When 
the  stricture  was  divided,  and  the  bowel 
returned,  red-coloured  serum  began  to  flow 
•from  the  belly,  and  continued  to  do  so  under 
gentle  pressure  to  the  amount  of  probably 
above  a  pint.  Some  of  this  being  collected 
in  a  cup  and  set  aside,  entirely  coagulated, 
more  firmly  than  blood.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  fibrine  of  the  blood  with  a  few  of  the  i-ed 
globules  in  it,  and  less  of  the  serum  than  in 
ordinary  liquor  sanguinis.  This  secretion 
from  the  peritoneum  told  against  the  state 
of  the  belly ;  whilst  the  condition  of  the 
protruded  bowel  was  unfavourable,  so  as  to 
raise  a  doubt  whether  it  ought  to  be  returned, 
which  it,  notwithstanding,  was. 

But  observe  the  progress  of  the  case. 

At  2  P.M.,  the  operation  was  performed. 
No  medicine  was  given  after  it. 

Half-past  8. — Was  much  relieved  by  the 
operation,  and  had   no  vomiting  since  until 
about  an  hour  ago,  when  she  vomited  once. 
No  motion  ;  pulse  hard. 
V.S.  ad  3.\ij. ;  Hyd.  c.  Creta  gr.  v.  quartis. 

17th,  8  A.M. — Had  relief  from  the  bowels 
at  1  o'clock  this  morning,  and  thrice  since  ; 
the  last  motion  dark  and  offensive.  Has 
not  vomited  again,  but  has  felt  sick. 

9  I'.M. — Sickness   has  ceased.     Is  in    no 
paiu.     Tongue  moist  and  clean. 
Stop  the  Hyd.  c.  Creta, 

18th. — Tongue  furred.  There  is  some  ten- 
derness of  the  belly,  and  resistance  on  ])res- 
sure.  At  12  o'clock  last  night,  the  house- 
surgeon,  finding  her  tongue  dry,  and  think- 
ing her  sinking,  gave  her  a  pint  of  bccf-tea. 
She  was  sick  after  taking  it.  No  motion 
.^ince  yesterday  morning. 

Omit  the  beef-tea  ;  grucj  only.  Rcpct. 
Hyd.  c.  Crctii.     Enema  Com.  statim. 


9  P.M. —  Had  one  motion  from  the  injec- 
tion, and  another  since,  natural  in  appear- 
ance. There  is  considerable  redness,  swell- 
ing, and  tenderness  of  the  thigh  below  the 
graduated  compress  and  spica  bandage.  These 
were  removed,  and  a  poultice  apj)lied  over 
the  wound,  wliich  was  suppurating. 

19th,  8  A.M. — Is  easy.  Tongue  moist, 
but  yellow.     No  further  motion. 

Omitte  Hyd.  c.  Creta.  Enema  Com. 
statim. 

8  P.M.— -Had  a  motion  before  the  injec- 
tion was  given,  and  another  since. 

21st. — Two  motions  yesterday,  and  two 
the  day  before.  Tongue  moist,  and  less 
yellow.  The  redness  of  the  thigh  still  con- 
tinues, and  the  wound  supjiurates. 

After  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
hernial  sac  sloughed  out,  the  wound  granu- 
lated, and  by  the  21st  of  May  it  had  cica- 
trised. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  case,  and  that  of 
Iladdingham,  no  aperient  medicine  was 
given  after  the  operation  ;  unless,  indeed, 
you  should  consider  the  Hydrargyrum  cum 
Creta  as  such,  and  yet  the  cases  went  on 
favourably,  motions  following  in  due  course. 
The  old  doctrine  was,  that  after  the  opera- 
tion for  strangulated  hernia  you  could  not 
have  too  many  motions,  and  therefore  pur- 
gatives were  to  be  administered  of  active 
character  immediately  after  the  operation, 
and  repeated  till  their  effect  was  obtained. 
No  doubt  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  evacua- 
tions per  anum  following  no  long  time  after 
the  operation,  but  it  is  a  different  question 
whether  we  should  always  take  active  mea- 
sures, i.  e.  give  irritating  remedies,  to  ob- 
tain these.  If  your  finger  was  swollen, 
turgid  with  blood,  inflamed  from  a  ligature 
having  been  tied  round  it,  and  left  there  for 
some  hours,  you  probably  would  not  think, 
after  lou.-ening  or  cutting  this,  tliat  the  best 
mode  of  accelerating  the  recovery  of  the 
part  was  to  give  the  hand  some  active  occu- 
pation, and  thereby  irritate  and  excite  it. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  you  would  be  more 
like  to  keep  it  ((uiet,  in  an  easy  position,  and 
to  give  nature  fair  play,  to  do  the  best 
for  its  recovery.  The  case  is  the  same  with 
a  portion  of  bowel  that  has  been  strangulated, 
and  is  an  analogous  condition  from  an  ana- 
logous cause.  Thickened,  full  of  blood,  in 
a  state  of  inflammation  or  on  the  verge  of  it, 
a  piece  of  intestine  in  such  a  state  is  not 
likely  to  be  benefitted  by  rough  treatment, 
i.  e.  active  a))cricnts,  irritants.  Returned 
into  its  natural  situation  after  the  stricture 
has  been  divided,  it  is  best  to  leave  it  quiet — 
to  let  it  alone  for  sonic  time,  to  allow  the 
swelling  to  subside,  to  allow  it  to  recover. 
In  some  cases  you  must  trust  to  nature  alone 
for  the  cure  ;  in  others  it  is  advisable  to  en- 
deavour to  assist  her,  by  resorting  to  the 
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means  we  usually  employ  for  arresting  in- 
flammation, as  was  done  in  the  case  of  this 
woman.  The  object  to  look  to  in  these 
cases  is  the  restoration  of  the  bowel  to  its 
natural  condition ;  if  we  could  only  insure 
this,  we  should  not  feel  any  great  necessity 
for  giving  purgatives,  as  motions  would 
follow  of  course,  or,  if  they  did  not,  they 
might  be  solicited  by  aperients  without  fear, 
as  in  other  cases  where  the  bowel  has  not 
sustained  any  injury,  or  undergone  physical 
change.  No  doubt  there  is  a  time  for  giving 
aperients,  mild  ones  especially,  but  this  time, 
the  proper  period  for  doing  so,  is  even  of 
more  importance  than  the  character  of  the 
aperient ;  and  this  is  a  point  you  will  do 
well  to  recollect. 

Cancer  of  ike  Amis. 

We  lately  lost,  in  one  week,  two  patients 
affected  with  cancer ;  one  of  the  anus,  the 
other  of  the  eyelids.  As  examples  of  the 
disease  in  distant  and  dissimilar  parts,  of 
not  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  pre- 
senting various  points  of  comparison  and 
contrast  in  their  symptoms,  progress,  and 
termination,  it  is  worth  while  reviewing  the 
chief  circumstances  of  their  history.  When 
it  is  stated  that  cancer  of  the  anus  is  not  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  you  will  under- 
stand this  is  meant  as  distinguished  from 
cancer  of  the  rectum,  which  is  common 
enough,  unfortunately. 

John  Little,  61  years  of  age,  originally  a 
seaman,  but  for  the- last  thirty  years  a  gar- 
dener, sought  relief  on  account  of  a  fistula, 
he  said,  when  he  applied  for  admission. 
On  dropping  his  trousers  a  very  different  state 
of  affairs  presented  itself.  There  was  a  tumor 
the  size  of  an  orange  projecting  at  the  anus, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  difference  in 
colour,  and  some  other  circumstances,  you 
might  at  first  sight,  from  its  form  and  seat, 
have  mistaken  it  for  a  case  of  prolapsus  ani. 

And  here  let  me  caution  you  never^  to 
take  the  statement  of  a  patient,  male  or  fe- 
male, but  especially  the  latter,  as  to  the 
nature  of  a  complaint  in  these  parts,  without 
examini'ig  for  yourselves.  In  their  igno- 
rance they  of  course  make  mistakes,  and 
where  delicacy  or  other  motives  prevent 
them  from  applying  for  relief,  or  submitting 
to  the  requisite  inspection,  they  may  not 
only  be  great  sufferers,  but  lead  you  into 
serious  errors.  Tbat  the  hint  is  not  superflu- 
ous might  be  shewn  by  numerous  examples. 
Let  one  suffice.  I  was  sent  for  one  evening 
to  a  lady  who  I  was  told  had  been  suffering 
severely  for  three  days  from  a  fit  of  the 
piles,  for  which  she  had  been  attended  by  a 
medical  gentleman  who  had  applied  leeches 
and  used  various  external  applications  and 
internal  remedies.  On  proceeding  to  examine 
the  parts  this  v.as  objected  to  ;  the  medical 
attendant  had  not  done  so  ;  no,  he  was  not 


allowed.  1  declined  prescribing  unless  the 
permission  was  granted,  when  I  found,  that 
instead  of  piles,  the  case  was  one  of  prolapsus 
ani,  which  with  some  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  length  of  time  it  had  been  down,  and 
with  considerable  pain,  I  reduced,  and  to 
her  great  relief.  Isow  this  was  in  a  married 
woman,  the  mother  of  children. 

But  one  of  the  most  absurd  misnomers  as 
to  the  nature  and  seat  of  a  complaint  oo 
curred  to  my  late  friend  and  colleague,  Dr. 
Sweatman.  The  wife  of  a  gentleman  with 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  friendly  inter- 
course, consulted  him  on  account  of  an 
irritacion  on  her  stomach,  as  she  called  it — 
some  slight  cutaneous  affection  there,  he 
was  led  to  suppose — and  for  which  he  pre- 
scribed once,  and  a  second  time.  On  the 
third  occasion,  diss^itified  with  the  lady's 
account,  and  with  himself  for  not  having 
previously  ascertained  what  the  complaint 
really  was,  he  overcame  her  reluctance  to 
an  examination,  and  this  "  irritation  on  her 
stomach"  turned  out  to  be  a  large  crop  of 
warts  on  the  perineum  and  adjoining  parts 
of  the  vulva.  So  that  a  lady's  stomach  is  a 
verj^  extensive  region  ! 

To  return  to  our  case  of  cancer  of  the 
anus.  The  tumor  was  of  a  globular  form, 
attached  by  a  broad  base,  had  an  irregular 
surface,  of  a  greyish  yellow  colour  generally, 
but  in  parts  red,  and  secreting  from  the 
whole  a  very  offensive  discharge.  The. 
aperture  of  the  anus,  which  was  not  at 
once  discovered,  occuj)ied  the  most  pro- 
minent part  of  the  surface  of  the  swell- 
ing, not  exactly  in  the  centre,  though  the 
whole  contour  of  the  opening  was  involved 
in  the  disease.  Although  the  morbid  mass 
extended  under  the  surrounding  skin,  it  was 
apparently  so  distinctly  circumscribed,  and 
so  moveable,  as  to  lead  to  the  inquiry  if  it 
might  not  be  removed  by  operation.  A  very 
brief  investigation  of  the  c.ise  settled  this 
question  in  the  negative.  On  passing  the, 
finger  into  the  bowel,  which  it  did  without 
pain  or  hindrance,  although  the  mucous 
membrane  was  smooth  and  apparently  un- 
affected, there  was  felt  at  the  posterior  part, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  up,  some  irregula- 
rity in  the  subjacent  tissue,  and  a  hard  no- 
dule moveable  under  the  finger.  Then,  in 
both  groins,  were  enlarged  glands  ;  and,  if 
these  had  not  been  su.*ficient  to  determine- 
against  en  operation,  there  was  the  true  look 
of  cancerous  cachexia  which  the  patient  had. 

He  represented  his  disease  as  having  begun 
twelve  months  previously,  as  a  small  pimple 
on  the  verge  of  the  anus,  that  it  soon  broke, 
discharged  a  little,  and  healed  ;  that  it  broke 
again,  and  healed  ;  and  that  this  was  repeated 
several  times,  whilst  the  part  increased  ia 
size.  Tbat  the  swellings  in  the  groin  began 
four  months  ago,  when  the  pain  he  felt 
therein,  and  the  shooting  pain  in  the  anus^ 
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obliged  him  to  give  np  work.  His  apjietite 
was  now  much  impaired,  and  he  had  sleepless 
nights,  and  notwithstanding  our  efforts  to 
support,  to  soothe,  and  to  relieve  him,  he 
gradually  got  more  emaciated  and  worn 
down,  dying  within  two  months  from  his 
admission,  and  fourteen  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  disease.  Before  death  suppura- 
ration  had  taken  place  around  the  enlarged 
glands  in  the  left  groin,  with  great  aggrava- 
tion of  his  sufferings.  On  examination  after 
death,  besides  the  disease  of  the  anus  and 
groins,  there  was  found  a  firm  medullary 
mass,  the  size  of  an  egg,  on  the  edge  of  the 
pelvis,  two  inches  above  Poupart's  ligament, 
on  the  left  side,  and  tubercles  of  the  same 
character  in  the  liver  and  both  lungs. 

Cancer  of  the  Eyelids. 

Contrast  the,  history  of  the  case  just  given 
with  that  of  Martha  Tatham,  as  taken  on 
her  admission.  This  woman,  who  was  then 
66,  entered  the  hospital  so  long  ago  as  the 
6th  of  May,  1839,  with  an  ulcer  occupying 
the  outer  angle  of  the  left  eye,  and  a  small 
adjoining  portion  of  both  lids.  The  ulcer, 
which  had  destroyed  the  parts  on  which  it 
was  seated,  had  an  indurated  base,  by  which 
it  weis  adherent  to  the  subjacent  bone.  The 
edges  of  the  ulcer  were  hard,  and  the  margin 
of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  lids  had  a  tu- 
berculated  character.  The  ulcer  was  destitute 
of  granulations,  secreted  pus,  and  occasionally 
bled.  It  was  the  seat  of  severe  darting 
pain,  which  she  described  as  if  a  penknife 
was  being  run  into  it.  The  eyeball  was  much 
inflamed,  or  rather  was  very  red,  the  cornea 
somewhat  opaque,  and  the  vision  almost 
gone,  for  she  was  only  able  to  distinguish  light 
from  darkness  with  this  eye.  Appetite  good, 
bowels  acting  regularly,  but  she  got  no  sleejj 
without  opium;  yet  she  looked  fresh-coloured 
and  well. 

Three  years  previously  she  observed  a  small 
wart  the  size  of  a  jiin's  head  on  the  edge  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  close  to  its  outer  end.  It 
did  not  increase  much  in  size,  but  one  night, 
about  six  months  afterwards,  it  broke,  and 
discharged  a  little  matter  by  which  the  lids 
were  glued  together.  She  then  scratched  it, 
and  a  sore  formed,  which  gradually  but 
slowly  spread.  There  was  not  then  much 
pain,  and  a  surgeon  she  consulted  merely 
advised  her  to  poultice  it,  and  then  to  smear 
it  with  some  ointment.  Fourteen  months 
ago  the  pain  became  more  severe  and  deep- 
seated,  and  compelled  her  to  leave  off  needle- 
work. .She  then  applied  at  an  E,e  Infirmary, 
where  she  was  cupped  and  leeched  with 
relief  to  the  pain.  Blue-stone  was  applied 
to  the  sore,  and  drops  were  put  into  the  eye. 
Up  to  this  time  her  sight  was  quite  good, 
but  now  the  eyeball  became  very  )iainfid  : 
dimness  of  the  eye  commenced,  and  gradu- 
ally increased  till  her  sight  was  lost. 


There  was  no  enlargement  of  the  glands  of 
the  neck  in  this  case,  and  the  patient  bad 
not  the  slightest  ajijiearance  of  cancerous 
cachexia.  The  ))arts  might  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  knife,  but  with  the  condition 
of  scraping  the  bone,  or  removing  a  portion 
of  it ;  but  we  do  not  urge  a  patient  at  the 
age  of  66  to  submit  to  an  operation  with 
uncertain  results,  and  where  we  know  that 
the  progress  of  the  malady  itself  is  usually 
slow  (for  it  is  so  in  this  situation).  So  as 
she  came  in  under  the  old  regulations  of  the 
Cancer  Ward,  .she  was  allowed,  though  a 
case  of  chronic  cancer  not  adapted  for  ope- 
ration, to  remain  there  when  the  new  rules 
came  into  action,  and  thus  we  had  the  op- 
portunity for  six  years  of  observing  the 
course  of  the  disease.  The  situation  of  the 
ulcer,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  had  gone, 
rendered  the  case  not  a  favourable  one  for 
the  application  of  anj  kind  or  form  of  power- 
ful escharotics,  and  they  were  not  used. 
A  number  of  other  remedies  were  tried,  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  but,  excepting  ano- 
dynes, which  gave  relief  from  pain,  without 
the  slightest  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
complaint. 

You  have  heard  what  was  the  state  of 
parts  in  IH.'JO  ;  you  saw  what  they  were  a 
few  days  ago  in  18-1.').  Both  eyelids  gone, 
and  in  their  place,  cxcei)t  at  the  outer  angle, 
an  imperfect,  in  parts  irregular,  in  others 
smooth,  cicatrix.  The  globe  of  the  eye  still 
in  the  orbit,  but  shrunk  in  size ;  the  cornea 
opaque,  but  quite  distinguishable;  the  ocular 
conjunctiva  (united  to  the  cutaneous  cicatrix) 
thickened,  red,  and  dryish.  An  ulcer  with 
overlapping  edges  of  integument  at  the  outer 
angle  of  the  orbit,  encroaching  on  the  temple 
and  cheek,  and  which  had  destroyed  the  soft 
parts  here,  leaving  the  bone  projecting, 
though  covered  with  granulations  from  its 
periosteum.  No  enlargement  of  the  glands 
of  the  neck,  the  colour  of  the  face  good,  the 
functions  of  t'ae  stomach  and  bowels  suffi- 
ciently well  perforuu'd,  as  well  as  those  of 
resjjiration  and  circulation  ;  and  though  the 
patient  was  thin,  nay  emaciated,  as  might  be 
expected  at  the  age  of  72,  yet  capable  of  en- 
joying life  when  relief  from  the  severe  jiain 
was  obtained  by  opium,  or  rather  morphia, 
which  in  t'.is  case  answered  best.  After  all 
.'.he  did  not  die  of  the  disease  under  which  she 
had  suffered  for  nine  years,  but  of  an  ac- 
cidental attack  of  erysii)clas  of  the  head  and 
face. 

On  examination  post  mortem,  no  en- 
largement of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  no  car- 
cinomatous deposit,  was  found  in  any  of  the 
organs  of  the  body.  In  the  atrophic  eye 
the  cornea  was  opaque  but  distinct ;  the 
other  coats  and  vitreous  humour  converted 
into  a  whitish  firm  tissue,  more  like  fibrous 
tissue  than  schirrus.  The  projecting  bones 
of  the  orbit,  whose  periosteum  was  covered 
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with  granulations,  had  unt'ergone  no  change 
of  consistence,  and  did  not  present  any  ap- 
pearance of  disease.  Such  is  the  usual 
course  of  cancer  of  the  eyelids,  slow,  and 
rarely  attended  with  cancerous  cachexia, — 
circumstances  to  be  recollected  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  duration  of  life. 
Of  course  you  understand  me  as  speaking  of 
schirrous  cancer,  which  attu(?ks  the  lids.  I 
have  not  seen  this  ia  the  eyeball,  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  medullary  cancer  is  common. 


CASES  OF  FUNCTTONAL  DISORDER  OF  THE 
HEART,  WHICH  ARE  LIABLE  TO  BE  CON- 
FOirNDED  WITH  HYPERTROPHY. 

Dr.  Christison  has  observed  a  descrip- 
tion of  cases  of  functional  disease  of  the 
heart,  which  he  conceives  have  not  been 
taken  notice  of  by  any  author  who  has  writ- 
ten on  the  subject.  The  cases  referred  to 
are  met  with  chiefly  during  adolescence,  and 
among  young  adults.  The  gre:iter  number 
that  Dr.  C.  has  seen  have  occurred  among 
young  adults,  who  do  not  appear  to  present 
any  other  remarkable  constitutional  pecu- 
liarity besides  that  excitability  of  the  ner- 
vous system  which  prevails  more  or  less  in 
all  cases  of  excessive  action  of  the  heart  from 
functional  causes.  This  disease  is  attended 
with  frequent  and  very  violent  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  constant  violent  pulsation  in  the 
prsecordial  region.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist 
is  firm.  There  is  always  a  sense  of  palpita- 
tion in  the  chest,  which  together  with 
occasional  beating  in  the  head,  is  par- 
ticularly troublesome  in  bed,  and,  above 
all,  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  left  side. 
The  sense  of  pulsation  is  aggravated  by  ac- 
tive locomotion,  but  not  by  moderate  exer- 
cise though  long  continued.  There  is 
no  marked  difficulty  of  breathing.  One 
peculiarity  in  this  disease  is,  that  the  apex 
of  the  heart  is  felt  pulsating,  not  as  usual 
under  the  left  nipple,  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs,  but  directly  under  their  costal 
cartilages,  very  near  the  sternum,  and  gene- 
rally between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs.  The 
dulness  over  the  region  of  the  heart  is  not 
so  extensive,  and,  in  particular,  does  not 
reach  so  low  down  as  usual.  There  is  no 
sound  indicative  of  structural  change  in  the 
valves,  and  no  irregularity  in  loudness  or 
interval.  This  state,  as  well  as  the  symp- 
toms generally,  is  aggravated  by  sedentary 
occupation  and  hard  study,  and  is  relieved 
by  regular  exercise  and  such  mental  occupa- 
tions as  employ  the  faculties  without  strain- 
ing them.  Dr.  C.  is  disposed  to  attribute 
these  symptoms  to  the  heart  being  dispro- 
portionately small  in  size,  and  to  its  being 
somewhat  displaced,  so  that  its  apex  lies 
unusually  close  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 
— Ahridgedfrom  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 
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Hepatic  Derangements. 

The  principal  hepatic  derangements 
we  have  to  contend  with,  in  dyspepsia, 
are  deficiency,  excess,  or  degeneracy  of 
the  biliary  secretion,  and  the  painful 
and  occasionally  enlarged  state  of  the 
organ,  which  may  cause  or  accompany 
these  morbid  conditions  of  its  secretion. 
Affections  of  the  liver  may  arise  from  a 
great  variety  of  causes.  I  am  far  from 
adopting  all  the  views  enunciated  by 
M.  Bonnet,  in  his  "Traite  complet, 
theoriqne  et  pratique,  des  maladies 
du  foie,"  yet  I  am  greatly  disposed 
largely  to  acquiesce  with  him  in  the 
opinion,  that  very  many  hepatic  de- 
rangements result  from  a  prior  (jastro- 
dnndenitis.  Bonnet,  indeed,  assigns 
other  origins  to  affections  of  the  liver, 
as,  for  example,  peritonitis  and  ence- 
phalitis; but  he  considers,  and  I  think 
justly,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
gastro-duodcnal  derangements  forerun 
and  occasion  the  hepatic  one. 

Bonnet,  in  common  with  many  other 
authors,  assigns  rich  and  fat  meats, 
strong  and  heating  condiments,  vinous 
and  spirituous  liquids,  and  purgatives 
employed  constantly,  as  causes  of  he- 
patic derangement,  gastro-duodenal 
disorder  being  (as  stated)  immediately 
induced.  He  considers  also  that  ex- 
tensive cutaneous  chills  from  cold  air 
or  cold  water,  and  that  repelled  arthri- 
tic, rheumatic,  and  exanthematous  dis- 
ease, may  in  like  manner,  that  is,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  gastro-duodenal  affec- 
tion, bring  on  hepatic  disease.  On  the 
same  principle  he  holds  that  ccphalitic 
excitement  or  irritation,  sucli  as  violent 
moral  agitation,  excessive  mental  ap- 
jAication,  deep  grief,  choler,  may  cause 
derangement  of  the  liver,  but  still  by 
the  channel  of  the  gastro-duodenal 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  previous 
induction  there  of  inilammation  or 
sub-inflammation.       Broussais,    to    a 
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onsidcrable  extent,  had  previously  an- 
nounced the  same  views.  In  his  work 
on  Inflammation,  he  rcmarlxs.  that  in 
persons  of  great  "  susccpdbilitc  pas- 
trique,"  inflammation  of  tlie  mucous 
membrane  cf  the  ahmcntary  canal  is 
often  produced  by  what  he  calls  the 
"  concentrations  centrales  de  la  periode 
de  frcid"  of  fever.  Of  course  he  refers 
to  sanguineous  concentration,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  such  concentrations  may 
occur  under  otlicr  circumstances  than 
those  exclusively  of  the  cold  stage  of 
fever.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
liver,  from  its  vascular  character,  and 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  organ 
through  which  much  of  the  abdominal 
circulation  passes,  must  be,  from  the 
causes  referred  to,  extremely  liable  to 
congestion  and  tumefaction.  It  is  no 
less  certain  that  this  state  of  the  liver 
must  quickly  give  rise  to  similar  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  duodenum,  and  intestines. 

If  we  are  to  credit  Licbig,  a  man  se- 
cretes daily  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
four  ounces  of  bile*.  According  to  the 
views  of  this  physiologist,  the  use  of  the 
bileis  far  from  being  merely  to  excite  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels  ;  which, 
indeed,  is  by  no  means,  a  novel  idea, 
But  not  so  is  his  allegation  that  bile  is 
not  in  any  sense  or  degree  an  f.rcre- 
tion ;  that  it  wholly  or  nearly  wholly 
disappears  in  the  intestinal  canal  ;  that 
even  when  iniected  into  the  rectum  it 
is  entirely  taken  up  by  the  absovbcnis 
there;  and  that  in  the  fjcces.  no  more 
than  one-fiftieth  part,  bearing  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  secretion 
of  the  liver,  can  by  careful  analysis  be 
detected.  According  to  Liebig,  the 
whole  of  the  bile  is  digested  ;  its  carbon 
being  destined  to  form  a  combustible 
material,  and  to  unite  with  oxygen  in 
the  course  of  the  circulation  ;  its  soda, 
after  again  ff)rming  an  ingredient  of 
the  new  blood,  being  finally  eliminated 
Ly  thelvidney  in  the  form  of  phosphate, 
carbonate,  and  hippurate  of  soda. 

As  to  Liebig's  idea  that  the  whole  of 
the  bile  is  absorbed,  and  that  it  has  no 
stimulant  cflect  on  the  intestines,  it 
would  be  obliging  if  he  informed  us 
how  it  ha])pens  tVial,  on  a  ligature 
being  [)laced  on  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus,  the  alvine  evacuations 
are  white,  constipation  results,  and 
that,  sitnultancously,  jaundice  mani- 
fests itself. 

*  We  consider  this  estimate  excessive. 


Bile  appears  to  be  an  alkaline  fluid. 
Schultz  found  that  when  of  considera- 
ble spissitude,  a  dram  of  acetic  acid 
was  required  to  neutralise  one  ounce  of 
bile  ;  when  of  a  less  degree  of  spissitude, 
one-third  or  one  half  of  a  dram  suflficed. 

Bonnet's  view,  that  hepatic  is  very 
frequently  the  result  of  gastro-duodenal 
derangement,  is  undoubtedly  very  cor- 
rect; and  his  belief  that  the  latter 
aflection  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  c.nised 
by  rich  and  stimulant  food,  and  vinous 
and  spirituous  drinks,  is  equally  so. 
Practically,  we  find  that  good  living 
and  sedentary  habits,  or,  at  least,  less 
exercise  than  ought  to  be  taken,  are 
the  sources  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
of  biliary  disorder.  We  believe  that 
the  tumid  and  painful  condition  of  the 
liver  which  often  characterises  sucli 
cases,  is,  in  part,  actually  due  to  re- 
peated temporary  occlusion  of  the  duo- 
denal extremity  of  the  ductus  com- 
mimis  choledochus,  in  consequence 
of  the  hyperacmic  state  of  the  duo- 
denal mucous  membrane.  IMr.  Annes- 
ley,  in  his  work  on  the  Diseases 
of  India,  states  that  the  superior 
cholagogue  property  of  mercury  is 
simply  owing  to  its  peculiar  power  of 
rendering  less  viscid  and  tenacious  the 
mucous  secretion  which  may  obstruct 
the  orifice  of  the  common  duct,  and 
that  by  doing  so,  the  mercury  effects 
"a  discharge  of  bile  into  the  intestine, 
which  was  only  prevented  by  the  vie- 
c/;ffH?Vrr/ obstacle  in  its  way."  Though 
we  difler  from  Mr.  Anneslcy  in  his 
views  of  the  action  of  the  preparations 
of  mercury  as  emulgents  of  the  biliary 
secretion,  yet  we  willingly  assent  to  the 
conjectiu'e,  now  quoted,  as  to  one  of 
the  modes  in  which  chronic  irritation, 
and  a  consequent  viscid  state  of  the 
mucous  secretion  of  the  duodenum, 
may  operate  in  preventing  a  free  ex- 
cretion of  the  bile.  I  have  already,  in 
a  former  pajier,  referred  to  the  opinion 
of  M.  Ribes,  that  chronic  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  duodenum  is  probably 
occasionally  propagated  from  these 
])arts  along  the  coats  of  their  veins  to 
the  substance  of  the  liver. 

Although  Liebig  is  disposed  to  view 
the  liver  as  in  no  measure  a  df'puratory 
organ,  or  holds,  at  least,  that  the  car- 
bon of  the  bile  returns,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, into  the  circulation,  yet  (even 
supposing  his  views  to  be  correct*) 

*  In  intprposliiir  thi.s  qunlifyinir  pnrpnflipsis,  I 
do  not  trust  to  my  own  very  humble  pcrsiiasion 
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there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  by 
error,  or  excess  of  diet,  the  blood  may 
acquire  a  character,  which  may  give 
rise  to  irritation  of  the  Uver,  as  a  se- 
cernent organ.  It  is  extremely  possible 
that  from  the  causes  alluded  to  the 
blood  may  occasionally  be  more  than 
normally  charged  with  the  carbonaceous 
principle  ;  if  so,  this  must  either  be  in- 
adequately eliminated  by  the  liver, 
producing,  doubtless  by  its  retention 
in  the  circulation,  some  ill  effects;  or, 
if  fully  eliminated  by  the  liver,  it  must, 
being  in  excess,  cause,  to  that  organ, 
some  degree  or  other  of  irritation  or 
debility.  It  seems  equally  obvious, 
that  if,  on  occasions,  considerably 
more  carbon  is  excreted  by  the  liver 
than  is  required  as  a  combustible  ma- 
terial, it  is  not  likely  all  to  be  re-ab- 
sorbed ;  and  hence  it  seems  impro- 
bable that  biliary  matter  should  not, 
occasionally  at  least,  form  part  of  the 
alvine  evacuation.  Dr.  Prout  expresses 
himselfasif  he  took  forgranted  that  bile 
formed  part  of  the  alvine  evacuations. 
In  derangement  of  the  liver,  the 
evacuations,  as  M.  Roche  justly  ob- 
serves, present  a  great  variety  of  ap- 
pearance and  quality;  being  "black, 
green,  acrid,  acid,  corrosive,  pitchy." 
In  yellow  fever,  the  black  vomit  is,  to 
use  Dr.  Prout's  words,  said  to  be 
"powerfully  acid ;"  who  adds,  "the 
nature  of  this  acid  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained,  but  it  is  probablv 
the  lactic  acid,  or  it  may  be  an  acid  of 
a  much  more  injurious  character."  The 
doctor  has  not,  however,  examined  the 
nature  of  black  vomit,  and  we  presume 
regards  the  vomited  tluid  as  of  gastric, 
not  hepatic  origin. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  af- 
fection of  the  liver  is  local,  and  it  ob- 
'viously  is  of  therapeutic  importance  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  he- 

tliat  many  of  Liebi^'s  views  will  eventually  be 
found  to  be  either  entirely  fanciful,  or,  at  least, 
only  very  partially  true,  but  I  am  guided  also  by 
the  opinion  of  one,  who,  as  a  cautious,  candid, 
scientific,  oriarinal  chemical  observer,  experi- 
menter, and  theorist,  is  not  second  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Giessen,  or  any  other  contemporary 
philosopher.  "  Some  of  the  views,"  writes  Dr. 
Prout,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work  on 
Stomach  and  Kenal  Diseases,  "  advanced  by  this 
distiniifuished  chemist  (Lie'oig)  in  his  last  work, 
are  the  same  I  have  Ion?  advocated.  Others  of 
his  views  are  directly  opposeil  to  mine,  and  seem 
to  me  to  be  neither  susceptible  of  proof  or  even 
probable."  Without  seekin-j  to  underrate  the 
deserts  of  Liebiff,  I  must  be  allowed  to  think  that 
in  the  incessant  laudations  of  the  last  live  years, 
it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  Britain  one;; 
possessed  a  Black  and  a  Crawford,  and  now  pos- 
sesses a  Prout. 


patic  affection  be  general  or  partial, 
and,  more  especially,  if  it  be  confined 
to  the  part  of  the  liver  adjoining  the 
pylorus  and  duodenum,  as,  in  this  case, 
[  tlie_  probability  is  greater  that  the  he- 
patic irritation  has  been  propagated 
from  these  parts.  In  such  diagnosis, 
M.  Roche's  remarks  may  be  of  service  : 
When  the  convexity  of  the  liver  is 
the  site  of  inflammation,  the  pain  is 
acute,  lancintiting,  pungent  ;  is  aug- 
mented by  inspiration,  cough,  and  pres- 
sure ;  and  it  is  when  this,  to  wit,  the 
convex  surface  of  the  liver,  is  inflamed, 
that  the  patient  has  pain  in  the  shoul- 
der and  neck,  and  feels  pain  on  lying 
on  the  riy'it  side.  When  the  concave 
surface  of  the  liver  is  inflamed,  the 
pain  is  more  profoundly  seated  than  in 
the  former  case ;  greater  pressure  is 
required  to  develope  pain ;  pain  is  not 
propagated  to  the  neck  and  shoulder; 
vomitings  more  freipuntbj  occur,  and 
(jastric  de  anyeinent ;  there  is  seldom 
cough  or  pain  on  inspiration,  and  the 
patient  lies  more  easily  on  the  riynt 
than  on  the  left  side.  '  M.  Roche  al- 
lows that  the  diagnosis  is  difficult,  but 
gives  two  cases  in  which  he  effected  it 
correctly  ;  and  adds  another  illustrativa 
of  the  practical  importance  which  may 
occasionally  result  from  an  accurate 
diagnosis.  This  was  a  case  of  exten- 
sive suppuration  of  the  convex  surface 
of  the  liver,  from  which  the  slightest 
incision  would  have  freed  the  young 
woman  in  whom  it  occurred,  andsaved 
her  from  the  fatal  issue  which  fol- 
lowed. 

In  chronic  derangements  of  the  liver, 
of  whatever  origin,  it  often  happens 
a  peritonitic  affection  sooner  or  later 
becomes  complicated  with  these.  The 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  liver  first  bo- 
comes  irritated  and  sub-inflamed,  and 
this  condition  may  extend  to  the  parietal 
peritoneum.  The  peritoneal  covering 
of  the  duodenum  and  stomach  may  be- 
come similarly  involved  by  the  exten- 
sion of  irritation  in  this  way,  as  well  as 
ah  intra  by  the  connecting  mucous 
membranes  of  these  several  organs, 
constituting  the  complicated  affection 
named  gastro-hepato-pcritonitis  by 
Bonnet.  When,  in  chronic  derange- 
ment of  the  liver,  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure is  felt  in  the  hypochondrial  re- 
gion, we  may  infer  that  the  hepatic  or 
parietal  peritoneum  has  begun  to  par- 
ticipate,in  somedegree,  inthe  subjacent 
parenchymatous     aii'ection.       in     the 
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peritoneal  complication,  also,  of  hepatic 
derangement,  decubitus,  on  the  right 
side,  is  attended  ^vith  pain.  That  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  participate  in 
the  affection  of  the  liver,  we  infer  from 
,  the  presence  of  nausea,  vomiting,  thirst, 
&c.  The  parenchymatous  hepatic  af- 
fection is  proved  by  dull,  deep-seated 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium  or  of  the  epigastrium,  with  a 
feeling  of  fulness,  painful  decubitus  on 
the  left  side,  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth, 
yellow  tongue  ;  yellowness  of  the  eyes 
and  skin  ;  either  pale  stools,  with  a 
costive  tendency,  or  else  loose  bilious 
discharges. 

I  have  already  quoted  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie's  remark,  that  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver  *'  man  *^f>nienn  gra- 
dually wilhout  any  acute  symptoms  ;" 
in  connexion  with  which  I  may  now 
refer  to  Andral's  somewhat  singular 
statement,  that  "  a  frequent  (?)  termi- 
nation of  chronic  hepatitis  is  suppura- 
tion, which,  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
takes  place  without  the  patient  or  phy- 
sician being  aware  of  it." 

Beaume,  in  his  Treatise  sur  I'lctere 
des  Enfans,  assigns  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  jaundice  in  new-born  infants,  the 
injury  which  the  brain  has  sustained  in 
the  birth. 

There  is  still  another  form  of  bilious 
derangement  whicli  was  wont  to  be 
recognised,  but  which,  if  Liebig's  views 
as  to  the  uon-excretionnry  character  of 
the  bile  are  correct,  must  be  almost 
banished  from  pathology,  namely,  a 
profuse  secretion  of  bile,  taking  the 
formof  bilious  diarrhosa.  Both  Roche 
and  Andral  recognise  such  an  affection, 
and  the  latter  speaks  of  it  under  the 
name  of  "  diarrhee  biiieuse,"  and  more 
equivocally,  "  hypercmie  biiieuse :" 
of  the  exact  import  of  this  latter 
phrase  I  must  own  myself  ignorant. 
Still,  this  emiiient  physician,  far  from 
thinking  with  Dr.  Abercrombie  and 
Mr.  Tytlcr,  that  "the  doctrine  of 
bilious  diarrhosa,  alleged  by  certain 
authors,  is  not  based  on  a  single  fact," 
distinctly  admits  the  existence  of  such 
an  affection,  and  descriljes  it  as  one  in 
which  "  the  sole  malady  is  an  inexpli- 
cable (?)  augmentation  of  the  biliary 
secretion,  which  arises  spontaneously 
in  individuals  of  the  bilious  Icmpcra- 
ment." 

Treatment. — In  painful  and  tumid 
liver,  iiAth  pale  or  wltile  r^tnoh,  we  must 
have    recourse   to   Icechinfj,    cupping, 


phlebotomy,  and  blistering,  according 
to  the  degree  of  tenderness  on  pressure, 
or  acuteness  of  pain  ;  pills  of  blue 
pill,  colocynth,  hyoscyamus,  and  ipe- 
cacuan;  draughts  containing  colchicum 
and  taraxacum  :  nitro-chloric  acid  pedi- 
luvia,  repeated  ;  a  circumspect  but  not 
greatly  reduced  diet,  though  wine  and 
malt  liquors  are,  for  the  time,  to  be 
abstained  from. 

In  painful  and  tumid  liver,  with 
bilious  discharges,  large  warm  cata- 
plasms over  the  hepatic  region,  absti- 
nence, or  rice  gruel,  bloodletting  and 
blisters,  ought  to  be  resorted  to,  if  the 
violence  or  dull  obstinacy  of  the  pain 
give  reason  to  suspect  parenchymatous 
and  peritoneal  inflammation. 
12,  Bentinck  Street,  Manchester  Square. 
[To  be  continued.] 


HUMAN  EXCREMENT  AS  MANURE. 

Human  excrement  may  be  regarded  as  a 
most  valuable  manure.  In  countries  where 
much  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture,  it  is 
eagerly  sought  after  for  this  purpose.  la 
Flanders  it  is  even  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  is  there  much  employed  as  a  fertilizing 
agent  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  populous 
cities.  The  Chinese  are  in  the  habit  of 
collecting  human  faeces  in  cisterns,  arranged 
at  regular  distances  along  the  most  frequented 
high  roads.  Old  men,  women,  and  children 
are  emjiloyed  in  working  up  the  manure  and 
laying  it  around  plants.  The  fresh  excre- 
ment is  sometimes  mixed  with  clay  and 
made  into  briclcs,  which  are  dried  and 
jiowdered,  and  then  spread  over  the  soil. 
Owing  to  this  practice,  the  fields  in  China 
are  but  little  infested  with  weeds  ;  while  the 
plants  which  are  cultivated,  thrive.  The 
quality  of  thisexcremeiit  as  a  manure  depends 
much  on  the  nature  and  abundance  of  the 
food  consumed  by  the  individuals  by  whom, 
it  is  voided.  In  relation  to  this  subject, 
M.  D'Arcet  has  reported  the  following 
singular  fact.  An  agriculturist  bought  up, 
for  the  purpose  of  manure,  the  soil  of  the 
jjrivies  belonging  to  the  establishment  of  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  resfanraieurs  in 
Paris  !  Encouraged  by  the  success  which 
attended  this  speculation,  and  wishing  to 
extend  his  experiments,  he  entered  into  a 
contract  for  the  whole  of  the  night-soil  de- 
rived fron.  several  Parisian  bajracks.  This, 
however,  turned  out  a  loss,  for  the  military 
excrement  was  found  to  be, very  inefficient  as 
manure. — Bun^shujault,  Ecniioniic  Rnralc. 
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CASE  OF 

POLYPOTD  TUMOR  WITHIN 
THE  UTERUS, 

OF  UPWARDS  OF  TWENTY  YEA  RS'dURATIOX, 
SOCCESSFCLLY  TREATED. 

By  G.  Pearl,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Windsor. 


Mrs.  L.,  of  Windsor,  aged  46,  pre- 
sented the  following  as  the  previous 
history  of  her  illness.  The  cata- 
meiiial  function  was  not  established 
until  she  had  nearly  attained  her 
twentieth  year,  and  after  the  long-con- 
tinued use  of  emmenagogue  remedies: 
no  regular  periods  of  recurrence  were 
observed,  and  the  discharge  soon  be- 
came excessive,  and  at  length  seems  to 
have  been  replaced  by  uterine  heemor- 
rhage  of  frequent  occurrence.  Her 
health  became  completely  interrupted 
by  the  repeated  haemorrhage,  and 
although  remedial  measures  were  con- 
stantly had  recourse  to,  no  direct 
benefit  resulted.  During  the  fivc-and- 
twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  occurrence  of  her  hseraor- 
rhagic  disease,  she  has  been  subjected 
to  various  forms  of  treatment  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Pans  and  Ger- 
many, her  disease,  however,  became 
more  and  more  confirmed,  until,  at  the 
end  of  the  period  alluded  to,  she  was 
left  powerless,  blanched,  and  with  a 
marked  tendency  to  dropsical  effusion. 
Local  symptoms  had  kept  pace  with 
the  general,  and  at  the  time  of  my 
being  first  called  to  her  on  December 
last,  she  presented  prominent  indica- 
tions of  structural  disease  of  the  uterus. 
From  her  unwillingness  to  admit  of  an 
internal  examination,  my  opinion  was 
but  conjectural,  and  I  therefore  ad- 
vised her  to  apply  to  an  obstetric  phy- 
sician in  London, 

In  the  beginning  of  March  last  I 
was  again  consulted,  and  found  that 
she  had  applied  to  a  metropolitan 
physician,  who  examined  her  both 
externally  and  by  the  vagina,  but  who 
(according  to  her  account)  gave  the 
rather  vague  definition  of  tumor  to  her 
disease,  and  had  prescribed  iodine  in 
large  doses :  I  then  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  examine,  and  found  a  large 
and  hard  tumor  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen  on  the  right  side,  ex- 
tending from  the  right  groin  to  a  level 


with  the  umbilicus.  On  examination 
by  the  vagina  the  body  of  the  uterus 
could  be  readily  felt,  and  it  was  ap- 
parent that  it  contained  a  large  solid 
substance  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
obliquity  of  its  position  the  neck  and 
mouth  of  the  uterus  could  not  be 
reached  b\'  the  finger.  I  repe;ited  the 
examination  a  few  days  afterwards  with 
the  same  result.  During  the  whole  of 
this  time  she  had  continued  to  suffer 
from  almost  constant  heemorrhage, 
occasionally  passive,  but  frequently 
assuming  a  most  severe  form,  and  often 
threatening  a  fatal  result :  she  had 
constant  pelvic  pains,  which  had 
latterly  assumed  an  expulsatory  charac- 
ter, together  vv^ith  occasional  difficulty 
in  micturition  and  defecation. — in  ad- 
dition to  which  there  were  neuralgic 
pains  extending  along  the  thighs  and 
around  the  pelvis,  the  result  of  the  me- 
chanical pressure  exercised  by  the- en 
larged  uterus. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  Dr.  F.  Bird 
came  from  London,  and  on  making  a 
vaginal  examination  the  mouth  of  ihe 
uterus  could  be  reached,  and  a  polypoid 
tumor  detected  partly  extruding.  Ergot 
of  rye  m  small  doses  was  then  ad- 
ministered, but  the  pains  produced  hy 
it  were  so  violent,  and  the  flooding  so 
great,  that  it  could  not  be  persevered 
in  ;  but  the  expulsive  pains  continued 
with  great  severity,  the  effects  of  which, 
were  to  further  extrude  the  tumor  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina.  At  the  time  of  the  ergot 
being  given,  it  appeared  probable  that 
the  peculiarly  direct  action  of  that  sub- 
stance might  tend  to  the  further  pro- 
trusion of  the  intra-uterine  mass,  and 
thus  fiicilitate  the  object  in  view,  viz. 
the  removal  of  the  disease  by  operation. 

On  April  20th,  Dr.  F.  "Bird  again 
saw  the  patient  with  me,  at  which  time 
her  condition  was  as  follows  : — The 
whole  surface  of  the  body  was  quite 
blanched,  the  extremities  of  a  very  low 
temperature,  a  very  feeble  haemorrhagic 
pulse,  the  action  of  the  heart  irregular, 
the  abdomen  somewhat  distended  and 
flatulent;  a  tumor  equal  in  siz2  to  the 
fcetal  head  occupied  the  hypogastric 
and  partly  the  right  iliac  region  ;  the 
tumor  admitted  of  motion  frcm  side  to 
side,  and  by  introducing  the  finger 
per  vaginam,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
abdominal  tumor  was  in  fact  the 
the  enlarged  uterus.  Hajm.orrhage 
was  still  going  on,  accompanied  by  the 
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passage  of  large  coagula :  all  the  sj'mp- 
toms  before  described  were  present, 
the  same  in  kind  but  more  urgent  in 
degree.  Examination  per  vaginam 
detected  the  enlarged  uterus  nearly 
filling  up  the  pelvic  cavity,  the  whole 
organ  having  lost  its  pyriform  shape, 
and  assumed  an  irregularly  spherical 
outline  :  this  was  open  to  about  an 
inch  and  half,  its  lips  thin,  but  hard, 
partially  protruding:  the  polypoid 
mass  within  could  be  felt  to  the  touch 
varying  in  its  degree  of  hardness,  and 
in  some  parts  breaking  down  by  firm 
pressure  and  bleeding ;  it  seemed  to 
possess  sensation  in  an  imperfect  de- 
gree. Dr.  F.  Bird  and  myself  now 
passed  with  difficulty  a  ligature  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumor  within 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus;  this  waseffected 
by  means  of  two  canulac  curved  so  as  to 
form  segments  of  a  circle  equal  as 
nearly  as  could  be  determined  to  the 
circumference  of  the  tumor.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  ligature  was  attended  with 
great  and  unusual  difficulty,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enormous  size  of  the 
polypoid  growth  and  contracted  state 
of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  as  well  as 
of  the  extreme  irritability  of  the  patient. 
On  tightening  the  ligature  all  haemor- 
rhage ceased,  and  in  two  days  the 
upper  part  of  the  tumor  was  found  to 
be  divided  :  the  mass  ra])idly  putrified, 
and  in  eight  days  from  the  application 
of  the  ligature  it  was  all  expelled. 

It  was  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact 
weight  of  the  tumor,  but  from  its  large 
size,  and  the  quantity  of  the  putrescent 
masses  passed  per  vaginam  after  the 
escape  of  the  ligature,  it  must  have 
weighed  about  three  pounds. 

In  proportion  as  the  putrescent 
masses  were  expelled  from  the  vagina 
the  abdominal  tumor  decreased  in  size, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  six  or  eight 
days  could  no  longer  be  felt. 

Within  two  or  three  days  after  the 
removal  of  the  tumor,  gastro-enterilis 
in  a  chronic  form  (which  she  had 
suffered  from  since  she  took  iodine,  but 
which  was  masked  by  the  more  for- 
midable nature  of  her  uterine  disease), 
became  very  jiromincnt,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  great  debility  ;ind 
bloodless  condition  of  the  patient, 
rendered  her  recovery  of  much  doubt; 
but  by  the  use  of  medicines  and 
a  bland,  but  aodd  diet,  these  symj)- 
toms  were  subdued,  convalescence  was 
soon  fully  established,  ;ind  she  is  now 


in  better  health  than  she  ever  before 
remembered. 

A  vaginal  examination  made  about 
three  weeks  ago,  aflbrded  the  following 
result :  uterus  of  natural  size,  cervix 
rather  shorter  than  usual,  os  small  and 
nearly  quite  closed  ;  the  whole  organ 
somewhat  jn-olapscd,  apparently  from 
the  lax  condition  of  the  vagina,  which 
was  capacious,  with  but  few  rugae  : 
slight  leucorrhceal  secretion. 

"Windsor,  July  14,  1845. 


FUNCTIONS    OF     THE    PANCREAS,     AND    ITS 
INFLUENCE     ON     DIGESTION.  BY     MM. 

EOUCHARDAT  AND   SANDRAS. 

This  memoir  is  a  supplement  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  authors  on  the  liquids  in  the 
digestive  apparatus,  which  contain  a  princi- 
ple an;ilogous  to  diastase,  the  existence  of 
which  they  announced  in  their  previous  me- 
moir. The  authors  conclude  from  their 
researches  that  the  pancreas  is  the  organ 
which,  in  animals  living  on  aliment  con- 
taining fecula,  principally  secretes  the  fluid 
containing  diastase  suited  to  dissolve  the 
food,  and  allow  of  its  ahsorption  and  assimi- 
lation. MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras  do 
not  pretend  that  the  fluid  containing  dias- 
tase is  secreted  by  the  pancreas  exclusively, 
Tiie  observations  of  Leusche  on  the  saliva 
are  accurate,  and  that  liquid  particijiates  in 
the  properties  of  the  pancreatic  secretion. 
The  conjectures  of  Galen  resi)ecting  tlie  pan- 
creas are  thus  confirmed.  The  authors'  re- 
searches on  digestion,  which  have  been  car- 
ried on  for  several  years,  lead  them  to  reject 
the  theories  of  digestion  admitted  in  the 
schools.  Every  kind  of  food  is  not,  as  is 
continually  stated,  converted  into  chyle. 
Experiments  prove  that  the  digestion  of 
]irotein  and  of  gelatinous  substances  (fibrin, 
albumen,  casein,  gluten,  gelatine,  iVc.)  is 
cliiefltj  effected  in  the  stomach ;  that  the 
dissolved  aliment  is  immediately  absorbed  in 
that  organ,  and  carried  into  the  blood  ;  this 
constitutes  nUwiachal  diyestion.  Fatty  sub- 
stances, liquefied  by  the  temperature  of  the 
animal,  are  converted  into  an  emulsion  by 
the  bile,  are  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  from 
the  intestines  :  this  constitutes  intestinal 
diijenlion.  Aliment  containing  fecula  is  dis- 
solved by  means  of  a  jirinciple  analogous  to 
diastase,  secreted  chiefly  by  the  pancreas ; 
its  solution  commences  in  the  stomach,  but 
is  chiefly  accnm])lished  in  the  intcstires ; 
and  the  resulting  liquid  is  absorbed,  not  by 
the  lacteals,  but  jiartly  by  the  vcsscl.s  of  the 
stomach,  and  cliii'dy  by  the  minuter  ramifi- 
cations of  the  vena  portas  :  this  constitutes 
mixed  digestion. —  Gazette  Medicate. 
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ON"  RADIATED"  OR 
"  SECONDARY"  SENSATIONS. 

By  Dr.  Child, 

Pliysician  to  the   Wostminster  General 
Dispensary. 

[Concluded  from  p.  681.] 


I\  a  state  of  health,  impressions  con- 
veyed by  a  nerve  to  the  brain  appa- 
rently stop  there,  and  excite  direct 
sensations  only  ;  or,  by  being  reflected, 
in  a  few  instances,  they  constitute  na- 
tural or  healthy  sympathies.  But  in 
disease,  these  secondary  efiects  increase 
greatly,  both  in  number  and  severity, 
and  are  often  the  worst  sym]-)tom  from 
■which  a  patient  sufTers.  In  the  re- 
maining part  of  this  paper,  I  intend  to 
consider  some  of  the  causes  that  favour 
secondary  sensations. 

Of  exciting  causes  I  need  merely  say, 
that  they  consist  of  external  agents  of 
all  kinds — as  blows,  sounds,  cold,  &:c. 
acting  on  the  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane— or  of  disease  in  the  substance 
of  a  part.  Except  in  the  last  case,  how- 
ever, secondary  sensations  are,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  not  frequent,  unless 
they  be  favoured  by  a  coexisting  pre- 
disposition. The  i)redisposing  causes 
are  numerous  and  intricate,  but  they 
all  resolve  themselves  into  unsound- 
ness either  of  the  incident  or  efferent 
nerve,  or  of  both.  This  unsoundness  de- 
pends sometimes  on  local  disease,  as  in 
the  various  secondary  pains  of  dyspep- 
sia ;  en  other  occasions  it  is  due  to  some 
general  morbid  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  in  debility. 


Sex. 


Predisposing  Causes. 


Emotion,  flurry,  excitement,  starting, 

fright,  &c. 
Weakness,  or  the  d'seases  causing  it. 
"Nervousness." 
Hysteria. 

Practitioners  have,  no  doubt,  ob- 
served the  great  frequency  of  secon- 
dary pains  in  the  female  sex :  a  fact 
arising  probably  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  more  liable  than  men  to 
the  other  predisposing  causes  above 
menlioned, 

I  have  placed  emotion  and  hysteria 
among  the  predisposing  causes,  al- 
though it  admits  of  doubt  whether  they 
ought  not  rather  to   be  considered  as 


"  exciting."  For  example,  emotion  , 
when  excessive,  maybe  regarded  either 
as  a  disorder  of  the  brain,  in  which 
case  it  stands  in  the  place  of  the  pri- 
mary irritation  ;  or  it  may  operate  more 
generally,  in  the  same  way  as  weak- 
ness or  nervousness,  bv  exalting  the 
general  sensibility.  According  to  the 
last  view,  it  may  be  supposed  suddenly 
and  temporarily  to  reduce  the  tone  of 
the  nerves,  rendering  them  prone  to 
become  painful  from  the  reflected  in- 
fluence of  primary  irritation.  Leaving 
this  as  a  question  still  to  be  settled,  I 
shall  proceed,  without  farther  reference 
to  it,  to  consider  the  effects  of  emotioa 
in  developing  local  sensations. 

It  is  well  known  that  emotion  is  a 
promoter  of  reflex  muscular  action  ;  and 
that  it  readily  causes  secondary  sensa- 
tions also,  even  in  a  state  of  health, 
can  be  averred  by  all  who  have  expe- 
rienced the  painful   thrill  or  shudder 
sometimes  caused  by  the  sudden  sight 
of  objects  that  give  "a  shock  to  the  feel- 
ings.      Dr.   Graves,    in  his  "Clinical 
Medicine,"  page  755,  has  pointed  out 
th;it  gastrodynia,  or  neuralgic  [)ain  of 
the     stomach,     sometimes     obviousljr 
arises  from  affections  of  the  mind,  as 
anger  or  anxiety,  and  is  not  connected 
with  indigestion.      In  this   opinion  I 
fully  concur.     On  the  same  principle, 
flurry  or  agitation    will    be    found  to 
excite  or  aggravate  most  of  the  secon- 
dary  sensations,    whether    special    or 
common,  that  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  practitioner.    Depressing  emotions, 
as  is  well  known,  produce  a  feeling  of 
weight,  anxiety,  or  sinking,  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomncli;  and  occasionally  this 
uneasy  sensation  becomes  chronic,  and 
lasts  for  months,  being  made  worse  by 
the   slightest  flurry  or  excitement,  as 
well  as  by  other  causes, 

I  have  already  said  that  the  predis- 
posing causes  resolve  themselves  into 
a  morbid  state  of  irritability  of  the  pri- 
mary or  secondary  nerve,  or  of  both. 

1st,  To  illustrate  the  effects  of  the 
first  of  these  causes,  I  may  refer  to  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  which,  although 
in  themselves  little  capable  of  pafn, 
acquire  in  dyspepsia;  to  a  high  de- 
gree the  power  of  exciting  it  elsewhere. 
In  fact,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  pains 
observed  in  that  complaint  are  of  a 
reflected  or  secondary  character:  as 
familiar  examples  I  may  point  out  the 
various  kinds  of  headache,  or  the  ach- 
ing, sharp,  and  other  pains,  felt  about 
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the  sternum,  or  in  the  abdomen.  Dys- 
pepsia also  offers  to  our  notice  many 
less  common  sensations,  precisely  simi- 
lar in  their  nature.  Thus,  out  of  a 
great  many  examples,  1  may  allude  to 
the  case  of  a  patien  who  was  invaria- 
bly seized  with  seve  e  f!i-inging  pain 
over  the  vertebra  pr  !ni^°ns  the  in- 
stant that  any  food  that  disagreed  was 
introduced  into  the  stomach.  The 
symptom  came  on  in  the  course  of 
dyspepsia,  and  having  remained  for 
several  weeks,  it  ceased  altogether 
■when  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  re- 
gained their  healthy  tone.  In  other 
instances  of  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
stomach,  I  have  found  that  drinking  a 
little  cold  water  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  stitch  in  the  side.  As  ad- 
ditional examples  of  secondary  sensa- 
tions from  disorder  of  the  primary  or 
incident  nerve,  I  may  mention  pain  in 
the  knee  from  morbus  coxarius,  of  the 
penis  from  calculus  in  the  bladder,  of 
the  mammsE  in  uterine  disease. 

2dly.  When  a  part  is  diseased,  or  has 
been  recently  the  seat  of  disordered 
action,  its  nerves  are  apt  to  retain,  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period,  a  ])roneness 
to  painful  secondary  sensations,  ex- 
cited by  perfectly  sound  nerves  at  a 
distance.  To  illustrate  this  point  I 
may  allude  to  the  case  of  a  gentleman, 
lately  under  my  care,  who  had  an  en- 
larged and  tender  prostate.  He  said 
that  on  various  occasions,  as,  for  in- 
stance, if  the  door  of  his  bed-room  were 
suddenly  opened,  or  if  he  plunged  his 
hands  quicklv  into  cold  water,  or  if  he 
received  a  slight  blow  on  any  part  of 
the  body,  a  sensation  was  instantly  felt 
at  the  perineum,  or,  as  he  expressed  it, 
the  pain  "  rushed"  to  the  seat  of  his 
disease. 

The  next  example  shews  the  same 
efTect  in  a  different  situation.  A  gen- 
tleman who  had  suffered  from  nume- 
rous attacks  of  gout,  and  whose  feet 
did  not  quite  recover  their  soundness 
during  the  intervals,  informed  me  that 
on  one  occasion,  being  free  from  indi- 
gestion and  uneasiness  of  every  kind, 
he  drank  a  glass  of  champagne,  and 
•was  immediately  afterwards  seized  with 
intense  pain  in  his  foot.  When  it  had 
lasted  for  two  or  three  hours,  it  disap- 
peared, and  was  not  followed  by  any 
attack  of  gout  for  several  months. 

To  these  I  shall  add  one  other  ex- 
ample, interesting  from  the  manner  in 
vhich  the  facts  were  obtained.     A  gen- 


tleman was  lately  under  my  care  for 
indammation  of  the  coecum  and  adja- 
cent peritoneum.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day  of  treatment,  and  after 
the  pain  in  the  part  had  entirely  left 
him,  he  made  this  remark  :  "  I  dare  say 
you  will  think  me  very  foolish,  but 
even  if  you  should  laugh  at  me,  I  am 
determined  to  ask  you  the  reason  of 
something  for  which  1  cannot  account. 
All  yesterday,  the  moment  I  took  a 
mouthful  of  anything  warm  into  my 
stomach,  whether  it  was  tea,  gruel,  or 
broth,  I  instantly  felt  it  at  the  place 
that  was  inflamed.  Now  this  seemed 
strange  to  ivq,  for  I  supposed  that  the 
gruel  could  not  get  down  there  so  soon.'* 
The  pain  here  described  was,  of  course, 
"secondary,"  and  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  predisposition  or  morbid  irrita- 
bility still  lingering  in  the  nerves  of 
the  part  recently  inflamed.  If  such  be 
the  true  explanation,  we  shall  naturally 
be  prepared  to  expect  that  the  feeling 
is  evanescent.  Again,  the  case  I  am 
relating  illustrates  this  point.  Without 
making  any  remark,  I  now  requested 
my  patient  to  repeat  the  experiment; 
but  although  he  did  so  more  than  once, 
with  tea  much  hotter  than  had  beea 
used  the  day  before,  he  could  no  longer 
bring  back  the  pain.  The  time  for  it, 
meanwhile,  had  passed  over,  and  the 
nerves  of  the  part  had  regained  suffi- 
cient tone  to  enable  them  to  resist  so 
slight  a  disturbing  cause. 

From  this  last  case  arises  an  interest- 
ing question,  into  which  I  shall  not 
now  enter,  and,  indeed,  if  I  were  so 
disj^osed,  there  are  but  scanty  data  to 
work  with,  viz.  Did  the  neri'cs  of  the 
painful  part  determine  the  primary  ir- 
ritation in  the  stomach  to  pass  specially 
towards  them,  by  a  kind  of  affinity; 
or,  as  seems  more  probable,  was  the 
irritation  generally  diffused,  while  the 
nerves  of  the  recently  diseased  part 
alone  took  cognizance  of  it,  on  account 
of  their  heiglitencd  sensibility?  The 
solution  of  this  point  would  throw  light 
on  several  obscure  physiological  ques- 
tions. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than 
for  practitioners  to  be  asked  by  patients 
concerning  the  nature  of  pains  coming 
on  occasionally  in  parts  recently  reco- 
vered from  disease.  Now,  after  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  the  fact,  that 
such  a  state  must  predispose  to  direct 
as  well  as  indirect  pains,  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  most  of  them  are 
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secondary,  like  the  one  mentioned  in 

my  last  case. 

It  is  well  known  that  repeated  irrita- 
tion, when  not  pushed  so  far  as  to  ex- 
haust the  power  of  a  nerve,  heightens 
its  irritability;  and  hence  an  irritant 
incapable  of  producing  any  efiect  at 
first,  may,  by  repetition,  at  last  act 
powerfully.  In  chronic  dyspepsia,  for 
example,  it  is  only  after  the  gastric 
nerves  have  been  long  subjected  to 
daily  irritation,  that  they  give  rise  to 
the  numerous  secondary  painful  sensa- 
tions observed  in  that  complaint.  A 
statement  by  Breschet  a[>pears  to  bear 
somewhat  on  this  point.  He  says  that 
the  ganglions  of  the  sympathetic,  at 
first  insensible  to  irritation,  do,  by  dint 
of  repetition,  at  hist  perceive  it*.  When 
dyspepsia,  however,  lias  been  fairly 
established,  patients  sometimes  shew 
distinctly  the  readiness  and  certainty 
with  which  secondary  pa'n  follows  the 
primary  disorder,  by  saying  that  the 
"head  and  stomach  always  sufier  toge- 
ther." The  gastric  irritation  is  in- 
stantly reflected  on  the  nerves  of  the 
head.  The  well-known  stomach-cough 
is  another  illustration  of  the  same  fact. 
During,  and  immediately  before,  the 
catamenial  discharge,  reflected  pains 
are  generally  aggravated.  Theinfhience 
of  "nervousness"  and  weakening  dis- 
eases in  rendering  the  body  prone  to 
aches  and  pains  of  every  description,  is 
well  known :  hence  secondary  pains 
are  exceedingly  common  after  losses 
of  blood,  in  ieucorrhoea,  menorrhagia, 
or  other  exhausting  complaints.  But 
as  the  patient  gains  strength,  the 
nerves  acquire  a  firmer  tone,  and  "  sym- 
pathize" less,  as  it  is  termed,  with  any 
local  irritation  that  may  happen  to  be 
present. 

I  have  placed  hysteria  among  the 
predisposin(j  causes  of  secondary  sensa- 
tions ;  but  there  is,  with  respect  to  it, 
the  same  difficulty  I  pointed  out  when 
considering  the  modus  o/ieranrlt  of  emo- 
tion. So  long  as  we  remain  uncertain 
about  the  real  nature  of  hysteria,  we 
cannot  say  positively  whether  it  acts 
as  a  primary  irritation  seated  in  the 
brain,  or  (what  seems  to  me  more  proba- 
Lle)  as  a  general  morbid  diathesis  ex- 
nlting  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  and 
thus  predisposing  them  to  secondary 
sensations. 

I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  how 
favourable   the  hysteric  diathesis  is  to 
*  Miiller's  Physioloj,^y,  vol.  i.  p.  602. 


the  diseases  of  reflex  motion,  all  of 
which — from  the  slightest  to  the  most 
severe — it  either  actually  induces,  or 
imitates  with  an  exactness  that  some- 
times leads  to  error  in  diagnosis.  Now 
the  development  of  secondary  sensa- 
tions under  the  influence  of  hysteria  is 
not  less  remarkable,  and  the  fac-simile 
of  serious  disea>e  presented  by  them  is 
even  more  puzzling.  Painful  secon- 
dary sensations,  for  example,  are  apt 
to  occur  with  great  intensity  in  the  ab- 
domen, where  they  resemble  inflam- 
mation so  much,  as  to  be  every  now 
and  then  treated  for  it.  I  may  remark, 
that  although  peritonitis  be  occasionally 
overlooked  altogether,  when  latent,  it 
is  r.ot  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
mere  "nervous"  pain,  and  conse- 
quently, when  any  error  in  diagnosis  is 
made,  it  is  usually  the  less  serious  one 
of  mistaking  the  hysterical  for  the  in- 
flammatory disease;  still  such  an  error 
dues  much  harm,  on  account  of  the 
totally  opposite  plan  of  treatment  re- 
quired for  each.  No  one  can  be  long 
in  the  profession  without  witnessing 
instances  of  mal-practice  of  this  kind, 
especially  ;imong  the  poor,  the  weaker 
and  more  hysterical  of  whom  are,  by 
their  own  account,  so  apt  to  have  ia- 
inflammation  of  the  abdomen  or  side. 
A  short  time  ago  1  had  under  my  care 
a  ycutig  person,  presenting  a  sad  illus- 
tration of  the  effects  of  this  error,  lishe 
applied  to  me  for  pain  in  the  left  hy- 
pochondrium,  and  had  been  repeatedly 
bled  and  cupped  during  former  attacks 
of  the  same  complaint,  of  which  ;i 
broad  zone  of  cicatrices  round  the 
waist,  and  several  lancet  marks  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbow,  gave  full  evidence. 
She  was  extremely  weak,  nervous,  and 
hysterical,  and  her  faith  in  the  good 
effects  of  bleeding  was  still  unabated. 
All  she  knew  was,  that  it  had  always 
relieved  her ;  and  truly  there  is  nothing 
more  unfortunate,  or  more  calculated 
to  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  error  now 
pointed  out,  than  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  kinds  of  pain  receive  temporary  re- 
lief from  bleeding  ;  for  thus  it  happens, 
that  when  the  pain  returns,  as  it  is 
almost  sure  to  do,  the  cupping-glasses, 
which  gave  ease  before,  are  again  and 
again  unhesitatingly  employed.  Most 
fallacious,  indeed,  is  the  opinion,  that 
when  a  pain  is  reheved  by  bleeding,  it 
shews,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  its 
inflammatory  nature,  or  proves  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  practice  adopted;  for 
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that  surely  cannot  be  calm  good  prac-  i  The  surgeon  in  attendance,  under  the 
tice  which,  in  cutting  short  the  pain,  impression  that  there  was  deep-seated 
adds  to  the  general  feebleness  and  the    suppuration  of  the  part,  made  an  in- 


chances  of  a  speedy  relapse. 

In  another  part  of  this  paper  various 
Teasons  were  stated  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  the  organ  secondarily  af- 
fected was  not  only  disturbed  in  its 
feeling,  but  that  some  degree  of  irrita- 
tion also  was  transferred  to  it.  Many 
of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
this  fact  are  formed  by  what  is  called 
hysterical  disease  of  the  joints.  The 
articulations  chiefly,  but  by  no  means 
«xcl»sively,  liable  to  these  attacks,  are 
the  intervertebral,  the  knee,  and  the 
hip.  Not  long  ago  I  witnessed  a  se- 
vere example  of  it  in  the  shoulder.  The 
patient,  a  young  man,  complained  of 
acute  pain  in  the  joint,  where  the  ten- 
derness was  so  great,  that  even  offering 
to  touch  it  threw  him  into  agitation. 
He  could  not  bear  the  slightest  mo- 
tion ;  there  was  swelling  ;  and,  in  fact, 
if  the  joint  had  been  the  seat  of  acute 
inflammation,  endhig  in  ulcerated  car- 
tilages, the  local  symptoms  could  hardly 
have  run  higher.  The  treatment  was, 
at  first,  actively  antij)hlogistic,  without 
producing  any  benefit ;  subsequently 
the  mildest  remedies  only  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  cure  took  place  almost 
of  a  sudden,  or  at  least  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  would  have  been  re- 
quired had  the  disease  been  one  of 
common  inflammation.  1  also  know  of 
an  instance  wheie  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot   was   attacked  in  a   similar  wav. 


cision  into  it,  but  no  matter  flowed. 
Not  liking  to  cut  deeper,  the  patient 
was  recommended  to  come  to  town. 
She  was  then  seen  by  two  eminent 
surgeons,  who  recognised  the  nature  of 
the  complaint,  and,  while  making  some 
slight  application  to  the  foot,  chiefly 
directed  their  remedies  to  diminish  the 
general  hysteric  diathesis.  Complete 
success  followed  this  plan,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  foot  became  serviceable 
and  sound. 

The  medical  history  and  general  hys- 
terical appearance  of  the  patient  will 
serve  to  put  us  on  our  guard  in  these 
cases ;  but  there  are  besides  several 
important  distinctions  between  the 
common  and  the  hysterical  inflamma- 
tion. Very  often  it  will  be  found  that 
the  latter  has  come  on  suddenly  with- 
out exposure  to  cold  or  any  of  the  other 
causes  usually  leading  to  inflammation. 
Moreover,  when  idiopathic  disease 
attacks  a  joint,  and  proceeds  so  far  as 
to  present  the  symptoms  and  appear- 
ances described,  the  complaint  is  al- 
ways a  serious  one,  running  a  tedious 
course,  and  requiring  active  treatment. 
But  in  the  hysterical  disease,  although 
the  appearance  of  the  parts  may  be 
very  much  the  same,  the  prognosis  is 
favourable;  it  often  ends  abruptly,  and 
a  mild  local  treatment  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  provided  the  hysteria  be 
controlled. 


SKETCH  OF  SOME  OF  THE  VARIETIES  OF  SECONDARY  SENSATIONS. 
Primary  Nerve.         Secoudari/  Nerve.  Examplex. 

Common  Acting  on  common     Causes  ordiiiari/  pain,  as  in  the  knee, 

from  morbus  coxarius. 
It  causes,  also,  various  modifications  of  common  sensation — 
viz.  Itching,  as  in  pruritus  pudendi  from  irritation  of  the  rectum. 

Titi(jlin(j,  as  of  the  fingers  when  matters  are  passing  along  the  rectum. 
Heat  or  liurniiKj,  as  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  in  irritation  of  mucous 

membranes  in  dyspepsia,  phthisis.  Sec. 
Coldness,  as  of  the  epigastrium  in  dyspepsia. 
Nausea,  as  from  a  sprained  joint,  or  a  foreign  body  in  the  trachea  (Mr. 

Brunei's  case), 
Anxietij,  sinkiiif/  at   precordial  region    from   irritation   of  the   gastric 

nerves. 
Also  many  other  sensations,  as  tivinffinfj,  prichiny,  trickling,  &c. 
Common  On  Special  As  spectral  illusions,  sparks,  or  noise 

from  irritation  of  gastric  nerves. 
Special  On  Common  As  headache  from  odours,  tickling  of 

nose  from  the  action  of  a  strong  light  on  the  optic  nerve  cMiiller) 
Common     On  nerves  of  secretion.    Catameniul  discharge  from  stimulants 

to  the  breast,  saliva  from  food  in  the  mouth. 
Special      On  nerves  of  secretion     Flow  of  saliva  from  seeing  meat,  or 

smelling  it. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON 

GENERAL    AND     ANEURISMAL 
DILATATIONS  OF  THE  AORTA, 

especially  with   reference  to  their 
pathology  and  treatment. 

By   Norman    Chevers,    M.D. 

The  following  pages  contain  the  results 
of  investigations  upon  the  nature  of 
aneurism,  pursued  during  a  lengthened 
period  in  the  extensive  field  of  observa- 
tion afforded  by  one  of  the  large  me- 
tropolitan hospitals. 

An  attempt  to  elucidate  some  of  the 
uncertainties  attendant  upon  a  preva- 
lent and  formidable  disease,  many  lead- 
ing points  in  tiie  pathology  of  which 
are  still  undetermined,  and  which, 
"when  occurring  in  any  part  of  the 
main  artery,  has  ever  baffled  all  the 
measures  adopted  for  its  cure,  will,  it 
is  trusted,  require  no  apology. 

Although  the  facts  adduced  have  refe- 
rence principally  to  the  more  obscure 
features  of  the  aetiology  of  the  disease, 
still,  as  being  the  results  of  actual  ob- 
servation, and  as  bearing  directly  upon 
treatment,  they  may  not  be  found 
undeserving  of  the  attention  of  prac- 
tical men. 

Permanent  dilatation  of  the  larcjc 
arteries. 

There  exists  a  natural  tendency  to 
the  establishment  of  permanent  dilata- 
tion of  the  aorta  and  its  large  branches 
in  advanced  life;  but  this  does  not 
uniformly  occur  in  a  very  extreme  de- 
gree, nor  docs  it  often  proceed  to  the 
formation  of  aneurism,  which  is  not  a 
disease  of  common  occurrence  in  aged 
persons,  but  is  rather  confined  to  the 
periods  of  early  adult,  and  middle  age. 

Individuals  who  have  lived  intem- 
perately,  and  followed  laborious  occu- 
pations, are  very  liable,  after  the  age  of 
Jortj',  to  suffer  from  great  dilatation  of 
the  aorta,  which  may  increase  to  a  fatal 
extent  without  being  attended  with 
any  distinct  aneurism  of  the  vessel. 
This  dilatation  occasionally  affects  the 
"whole  tract  of  the  aorta  and  its  large 
branches,  depriving  the  former  of  its 
regular  cylindrical  form,  giving  its 
interior  an  uneven  and  sacculated  ap- 
pearance, almost  similar  to  that  of  an 
inflated  intestine,  and  rendering  the 
latter  rigid  and  tortuous.  In  other  wide 
instances,  the  dilatation  only  extends 


as  far  down  the  aorta  as  to  the  origins 
of  the  large  arteries  supplying  the 
abdominal  viscera ;  and  occasionally 
the  arch,  or  the  ascending  part  of  the 
aorta,  is  alone  involved ;  but,  in  these 
latter  instances,  it  will  frequently  be 
noticed  that  the  dilatation  is  attri- 
butable to  the  presence  of  some  cause 
of  obstruction  in  the  vessel  immediately 
below  the  point  at  which  the  widening 
terniinates,  such  as  a  thick  zone  of 
semi-cartilaginous  deposits,  or  a  ring 
or  extensive  surface  of  bony  plates.  I 
believe  it  is  not  unfrequently  in  this 
manner  that  the  form  of  true  aneurism, 
which  is  attended  with  equal  dilatation 
of  the  entire  circumference  of  an  artery 
is  produced. 

Fig.  1. 


Under  these  conditions,  the  dilated 
tract  of  artery  will  continue  to  yield 
more  and  more  before  the  impul&'e  of 
the  heart ;  its  inner  coats  gradually  be- 
come thickened  by  the  deposition  of 
adventitious     matter     between     their 
layers  ;  and  the  rigidity  thus  produced 
probaljly  for  a  time  checks  the  increase 
of  the  dilatation  ;  but  what  the  parietes 
of  the  vessel  thus  gain  in  thickness 
they  lose  in  elasticity,  and  so  the  dila- 
tation   presently    continues.      Should 
any  portion  of  the  canal  at  this  lime 
yield  more  than  the  rest,  and  become 
ancurismal,  the  progress  of  the  general 
widening    will    again   be   temporarily 
delayed  ;    but   the    diverticulum   thus 
formed  will,  if  life  be  much  protracted, 
prove  a  new  cause  of  impediment  to 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  vessel. 
Still,  whether  an  aneurism  form  or  not, 
in    proportion    as    the    artery   suffers 
greater   dilatation,   and  its  coats   lose 
their  resilient  power,  so  much  the  more 
will  the  blood  have  a  tendency  to  be 
delayed  in  the  canal,  which  at  length 
becomes  enormously  widened  and  quite 
inelastic.    Then  the  aortic  valves  begin 
to   receive  injury,  and  a  complicated 
train  of  lesions  is  commenced  in  their 
structures,  which,   despite  of  various 
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adaptations  which  nature  usually  sets 
up  in  these  parts  to  preserve  their 
action  as  long  as  possible*,  at  length 
causes  the  valvular  apparatus  to  be- 
come inefficient.  The  consequent 
failure,  from  dilatation,  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle eventually  brings  the  disease  to 
a  fatal  close.  There  are  three  ways  in 
which  general  dilatation  of  the  aorta 
may  proceed  to  destroy  life. 

1.  Simple  dilatation  may  increase  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  widening  of 
the  orifice  of  the  vessel,  producing 
inefficiency  of  the  valves  by  stretching, 
shortening,  or  retroverting  thtir  cur- 
tains ;  this  is  followed  by  pulmonary 
obstruction,  and  dilatation  and  failure 
of  the  left  ventricle.  Rupture  of  the 
artery,  generally  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion, at  the  distance  of  a  few  lines 
above  the  valves,  sometimes  occurs  in 
these  cases. 

2.  During  the  progress  of  the  general 
dilatation  of  the  vessel,  true  aneurism 
may  form,  either  occupying  one  side  of 
its  canal,  the  pouch  communicating 
with  it  by  a  ivide  orifice  («),  or  pro- 
ducing a  fusiform  dilatation,  involving 
its  entire  circumference  at  any  part  of 
its  course  (i). 

Fig.  2. 


Where  these  forms  of  aneurism  oc- 
cur, the  disease  usually  (though  not 
invariably)  proceeds  to  cause  death  in 
consequence  of  valvular  and  cardiac 
lesions,  as  in  the  case  above.  Rupture  of 
the  ancurismal  portion  of  the  vessel  is 
a  rare  accident. 

3.  At  any  period  after  the  commence- 
ment of  general  dilatation  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  frequently  very  early  in  that 
process,  one  or  more  sacculated  aneu- 


cating    with    the    artery    by    narrow 
orifices. 

It  is  not  unfrequent,  in  cases  of  this 
latter  kind,  for  the  symptoms  of  cardiac 
disturbance,  which  have  until  then  been 
severe,  to  become  diminished  from  the 
period  at  which  an  aneurism  of  this 
Fig.  3. 


description  forms.  Aortic  aneurisms  of 
this  shape  usually  cause  death,  either 
by  their  pressure  upon  neighbouring 
parts,  or  by  hccmorrhage  ;  the  heart 
often  remaining  but  little  embarrassed 
up  to  the  time  of  dissolution.  1  shall 
hereafter  endeavour  to  explain  the  cause 
of  the  remarkable  difference  in  the 
effects  produced  upon  the  heart's  action 
by  these  two  forms  of  aneurism  {a  b) 
and  (c). 

Anejirism, 

The  generality  of  writers  on  aneu- 
rism concur  in  regarding  it  as  a  mere 
local  disease  of  the  vessels — attributing 
it  either  to  accidental  rupture,  or  to  the 
occurrence  of  uh  eration  or  cracking, 
from  the  presence  of  atheromatous  or 
ossific  dei)osits  in  their  structures.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  there  are  some 
forms  offiil.se  aneurism  winch  do  origi- 
nate almost  entirely  either  from  me- 
chanical injury  or  from  local  disease, 
destroying  the  continuity  of  the  arterial 
tissues:  but  I  believe  that  such  cases 
should  be  considered  as  exceptions  to 
the- general  law  which  controls  the 
formation  of  ancurismal  enlargements 
of  the  aorta.  The  occurrence  of  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  aneurisms 
in  the  smaller  vessels  may  be  accounted 
for  in  this  manner,  but  the  greater 
number  of  examples  of  the  disease,  as 
developed  in  the  main  artery,  depend 
upon  very  dilTcrent  and  often  far  more 
complicated  trains  of  causes. 


risms  (t-  c)  may  be  formed,  communi- 

The  causes  which  lead  to  aneruism  may  be  divided  into  two  sets. 

1.  The  Jirst  of  these  includes — 

Separation  of  the  tissues  of  the  vessels  by  mechanical  violence,  and. 
The  ulceration  of  atheromatous  matter,  or  fissure,  consequent  upon 
ossific  deposit. 

2.  The  second  comprises  various  causes  acting  as  obstacles  to  the  free  transit 

of  the  arterial  blood,  of  which  tlie  principal  appear  to  be — 


*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vi.  pp.  393-4. 
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Fixed  mechanical  obstructions  in  parts  of  the  arterial  system, 
whether  the  consequences  of  ordinary  disease  or  of  congenital 
malformation. 

The  delays  to  the  arterial  circulation  produced  by  habits  of  violent 
or  protracted  exertion,  especially  in  constrained  positions  of 
the  body. 

Obstructed  conditions  of  the  arterial  capillaries.   . 

The  existence  of  impediment,  temporary  or  permanent,  to  the  cir- 
culation through  the  principal  abdominal  viscera. 

Venous  and  pulmonary  obstruction. 


In  offering  some  brief  remarks  upon 
the  different  varieties  of  aneurism  of 
the  aorta,  as  depending  upon  these  two 
sets  of  causes,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
dwell  at  great  length  upon  those  which 
belong  to  the  first  class,  as  their  unfre- 
quency  renders  them  subjects  of  in- 
terest rather  to  the  morbid  anatomist 
than  to  the  practical  physician. 

Aneurism  arisinff  from  mechumcal  rup- 
ture, or  separation  by  disrase,  of  the 
tissues  oftlie  vessel. 
Sudden  rupture  of  the  internal  and 
middle  arterial  tunics,  when  their 
structures  have  been  rendered  brittle 
from  adventitious  deposit,  appears  to  be 
a  rather  frequent  cause  of  aneurism  in 
the  vessels  of  the  extremities.  Patients 
suffering  from  popliteal  and  femoral 
aneurisms  are  often  able  to  date  the 
commencement  of  their  disease  to  the 
occasion  of  some  violent  bodily  effort, 
during  which  they  felt  a  sudden  snap 
in  the  position  of  the  artery,  followed 
by  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  part, 
and,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  aneurismal  tumor. 
It  is  not  very  unusual  to  meet  with 
patients  suffering  from  aortic  aneurism 
(especially  where  the  lesion  is  situated 
in  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  vessel), 
who  state  that  their  disease  appeared 
to  originate  under  similar  circum- 
stances. It  is  probable,  however,  that 
in  most  of  the  latter  cases  the  tearing 
sensation  has  been  due,  not  to  separa- 
tion of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  but  to 
the  giving  way  of  structures  external 
to  the  artery,  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
enlargement  of  a  sac,  which  may 
already  have  existed  for  some  time. 
For  when  these  cases  are  examined 
after  death  there  is  not  usually  found 
any  appearance  to  justify  a  belief  that 
the  disease  has  originated  in  a  rent  of 
the  coats  of  the  vessel. 

Aneuri-m  by  rupture  of  the  proper 
tDnics  sometimes  occurs  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  branches  of  the  aorta — 


for  example.  "Where  such  disease  ha& 
been  found  in  either  of  these  vessels, 
the  rupture  has  always  taken  place  in 
a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
canal. 

Spontaneous  rupture  of  all  the  coats 
of  the  aorta,  complicated  with  more  or 
less  dilatation  of  the  whole  arterial 
tract,  but  independent  of  any  distinct 
aneurism,  is  a  disease  of  somewhat 
rare  occurrence.  About  ten  cases  of 
the  kind  are  upon  record.  The  usual 
spot  at  which  this  lesion  takes  place  is 
at  the  right  and  most  projecting  part  of 
the  root  of  the  aorta,  a  few  lines  above 
the  valves :  occurring  here,  the  fissure 
is  always  transverse.  When  the  coats 
give  way  above  the  valves  which  cor- 
respond to  the  under  surface  of  the 
arch,  the  lower  part  of  the  rent  usually 
takes  a  nearly  vertical  direction,  be- 
coming oblique  or  transverse  if  pro- 
longed far  upwards. 

Aneurism  of  the  aorta  occasioned 
by  mechanical  rupture  of  the  proper 
tunics  is  a  disease  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence,  as  any  lesion  sufficiently 
severe  to  produce  it  is  usually  followed 
immediately  by  death.  One  instance, 
however,  has  occurred  within  my  owa 
observation,  in  which  an  injury  of  this 
kind  did  not  destroy  life. 

In  1838, 1  examined  the  body  of  a  man 
who  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  conse- 
quence of  fracture  of  the  spine,  which 
had  occurred  about  seven  weeks  pre- 
viously in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a 
heavy  wheel  upon  his  back  while  he  was 
standing  in  a  bent  position.  The  bro- 
ken ends  of  the  bone  were  at  first  very 
much  displaced,  but  extension  of  the 
body  was  made  shortly  after  his  ad- 
mission, apparently  with  the  effect  of 
restoring  the  surfaces  in  great  measure 
to  their  proper  contact.  I'pon  inspec- 
tion of  the  body  after  death,  the  aorta 
was  found  generally  healthy  ;  but,  at 
the  distnnce  of  little  more  than  a  line 
below  the  insertion  of  the  arterial  liga- 
ment, a  transverse  fissure  was  found. 


in  the  innominata  and  internal  iliacs,  ,  extending  around  two-thirds  of  the  cir 
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cumference  of  the  tube,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  smooth  rent,  completely 
dividing  the  lining  membrane  and  the 
middle  coat,  except  where,  at  one  point, 
n  small  band,  formed  by  a  separation 
of  circular  fibres,  stretched  across  the 
aperture.  Extravasation  of  blood  had 
been  prevented  by  the  ])resence  of  the 
outer  tunic,  which,  slightly  dilated  at 
this  spot,  and  lined  with  a  smooth 
structure,  formed  a  small  sac,  re- 
sembling in  shape,  and  equalling  in 
capacity,  tlie  pouch  of  a  sygmoid  valve. 
The  tissues  of  the  vessel  (which  was 
rather  under  the  average  size)  were 
in  a  sound  condition,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  lost  their  tenacity  at 
any  point.  There  was  considerable 
displacement,  downwards  and  forwards, 
of  the  upper  fractured  portion  of  the 
•body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  I 
found  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
occurrence  of  a  rupture  in  the  other- 
wise healthy  aorta  of  this  person, 
otherwise  than  by  the  supposition  that, 
as  his  body  was  in  a  stooping  position 
at  the  time  the  wheel  struck  him,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  fractured  vertebra, 
being  thrust  directly  forwards,  may 
very  probably  have  arrested  for  a  mo- 
ment the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  abdominal  aorta,  by  forcibly  coni- 
pressing  that  vessel  from  behind  ;  this 
occurring,  it  must  almost  of  necessity 
result  that  the  tube  would  give  way, 
under  the  impelling  force  of  the  lieart, 
at  its  least  defended  part*,  notwith- 
standing that  might  happen  to  be 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  seat  of  the  obstruction. 

Dissecting  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
(which  consists  in  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive separation  of  the  coats  forming 
a  collateral  passage,  which  may  or  may 
not  recommunicate  with  the  vessel  at 
another  point  move  distant  from  the 
heart),  appears  to  arise,  in  some  cases, 
from  fissure  of  the  internal  and  middle 
coats  of  the  artery  ;  in  others,  from  the 
ulceration  of  an  atlieromatous  spot ; 
the  hollow  thus  produced  being  wi- 
dened by  separation  of  the  tissues  as  the 
blood  insinuates  itself  between  their 
layers.  The  former  is  probably  the 
original  cause  of  that  species  of  the 
disease,  where  the  s;ic  is  hollowed  be- 
tween the  contractile  and  external 
coats ;  the  latter,  when  the  blood  forms 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  tissues  of  the  artery 
at  the  point  where  rupture  occurred  in  this  case 
appears  to  render  it  weak  in  that  situation. 


a  tract  between  the  layers  of  the  mid" 
die  tunic.  The  aperture  through  which 
the  blood  enters  the  abnormal  canal  is 
usually  situated  either  in  the  ascending 
portion  or  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
The  moment  when  the  original  rupture 
occurs,  is  generally  known  by  the  ac- 
cession of  great  collapse,  and  other 
symptoms  of  sudden  lesion  having 
taken  place  in  an  internal  vital  organ. 
The  patients  occasionally  survive  the 
formation  of  the  aneurism  a  week  or 
two,  or  even  longer,  but  death  more 
usually  occurs,  either  suddenly,  or 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time 
at  which  the  inner  coats  first  gave  way. 
About  twenty  cases  of  this  disease  are 
upon  record.  The  lesion  is  merely  a 
modification  of  simple  spontaneous 
rupture  of  the  vessel*. 

A  form  of  aneurism  was  observed 
by  Haller,  and  by  MM.  Dubois  and 
Dupuytren,  in  which  the  internal 
membrane  appeared  to  have  formed 
a  kind  of  hernial  protrusion  through 
a  rupture  in  the  contrat:tile  tunic, 
and  lined  the  sac  which  con'sisted 
principally  of  the  external  or  cellu- 
lar coat.  There  certainly  must  have 
been  an  ei'ror  in  this  observation. 
Where  the  outer  coat  alone  forms  the 
aneurismal  sac,  it  is  often  found  lined 
witli  a  smooth  polished  membrane, 
which  appears  to  be  continuous  with 
the  proper  lining  membrane  of  the  ves- 
sel, but  which  has  an  entirely  different 
structure,  and  is  altogether  a  new  for- 
mation. The  authors  may  have  mis- 
taken this  membrane  for  an  extension 
of  the  internal  coat.  There  are  also 
many  cases,  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
middle  tunic  of  the  artery  becoming 
gradually  absorbed,  the  thickened  sub- 
serous fibrous  tissue,  still  lined  with  an 
unbroken  surface  of  the  internal  mem- 
brane, unites  with  the  outer  coat  in 
forming  the  sac.  But  it  appears  more 
than  questionable,  whether,  in  case  of 
sudden  rupture  of  the  middle  coat,  the 
internal  tunics  could  possibly  remain 
untorn  for  any  considerable  lime  :  or, 
even  were  we  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  tliis  occurrence,  whether  they  could 
sufTicicntly  resist  the  impulse  of  the 
blood,  to  admit  of  being  forced  out  in 
the  form  of  an  aneurismal  protrusionf. 

*  Very  ample  ilhistrntious  of  this  species  of 
nnourisni  have  been  g'won  by  Dr.  Peiicocli  in  a  late 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

t  Experiments  are  upon  record  in  which  por- 
tions of  the  outer  and  middle  tunics  of  arteriea 
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Aneurism  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
mon result  of  the  extensive  softening 
or  ulceration  of  atheroinatous  deposits 
in  the  arteries.  We  often  see  aortaj 
the  interiors  of  which  are  indented  with 
innumerable  deep  atheromatous  ex- 
cavations, many  of  which  are  evidently 
of  old  standing,  but  where  the  blood 
has  not,  to  any  material  degree,  insi- 
nuated itself  between  the  tunics  of  tliQ 
vessel.  Aneurisms  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  below  the  origins  of  the  renal 
arteries  are  of  somewhat  rare  occur- 
rence, while  depositions  of  cartilagi- 
nous, atheromatous,  and  earthy  masses, 
and  deep  ulcerations,  are  more  fre- 
quent, and  generally  more  extensive,  at 
this  part  of  the  vessel  than  at  any  other. 
In  the  examination  of  several  hundred 
diseased  aorta)  1  have  never  met  with 
more  than  one  or  two  instances  where 
aneurism  appeared  to  have  arisen  from 
the  ulceration  of  atheromatous  deposit, 
and  the  origin  of  these  even  might 
have  admitted  of  some  dispute.  In  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  the  interior 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  rendered 
generally  irregular,  by  elevated  patches 
of  old  friable  atheroma,  with  here  and 
there  a  little  plate  of  bone.  In  the 
descending  part  of  the  arch  there  was 
a  shallow  aneurismal  depression,  par- 
tially lined  with  an  adherent  clot. 
Upon  the  exterior  of  the  convexity  of 
the  arch,  appeared  a  round  black  tu- 
mor about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut, 
formed  by  a  portion  of  the  external 
coat  of  the  artery  completely  filled 
with  concentric  layers  of  coagulated 
blood.  This  little  sac  had  evidently 
communicated  with  the  interior  of  the 
vessel  by  an  aperture  rather  more 
than  a  line  in  diameter,  but  which 
was  now  completely  filled  up  with 
coagulum,  of  the  colour  of  glue, 
which  presented  internally  a  polished 
surface  quite  continuous  with  the 
lining  of  the  vessel.      This    was    evi- 

having^  been  dissected  out,  in  the  lower  animals, 
the  internal  coat  was  still  found  strong  enoug^li 
to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  even  pre- 
cluded a  bulg-ing  of  the  canal  at  that  spot.  But  I 
believe  that,  even  in  the  aorta  of  the  human  sub- 
ject— to  say  nothinsj  of  the  weaker  arteries,  such 
as  the  carotids  or  femorals — it  would  be  almost 
impossible,  providing  the  vessel  was  quite 
healthy,  to  dissect  away  a  part  of  the  middle 
tunic  so  completely  as  to  leave  only  a  perfectly 
unbroken  surface  of  the  internal  and  subserous 
tissues:  for,  notwithstandin;;^  the  elastic  power 
of  the  latter  structure,  it  would  certainly  not  be 
sufficiently  strong'  to  support  alone  the  pressure 
of  the  colimin  of  blood  within,  unless  its  layers 
had  previously  become  very  considerably- thick- 
ened and  strengthened. 


dcntly  a  small  aneurism  in  which  a 
spontaneous  cure  had  been  effected ; 
an  appearance  precisely  similar  to  one 
described  by  Oorvisart,  Hodgson, 
Laennec,  and  Berlin.  It  was  difficult 
to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  so 
small  a  perforation  through  the  pro- 
per tunics  of  the  aorta,  otherwise  than, 
by  supposing  it  to  have  arisen  from 
ulceration  of  some  of  the  many 
atheromatous  deposits  with  which  the 
inleryn-  of  the  vessel  was  so  plenti- 
fully occupied.  And  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  all  the  instances  of  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  aneurism  noticed  by  the 
authors  above  cited  originated  in  the 
same  manner. 

Aneurism  arisitiy  from    obstructions  to 
tlie  circulation. 
I  believe    it  will  be  found  to  hold 
good  as  a  general  rule,  (open  however, 
to  one  or  two  exceptions,  which  I  shall 
presently  endeavour  to  trace),  that  those 
aneurisms   of  the  aorta  which  involve 
the   proper    tunics  of  the  vessel  — the 
true  and  some  kinds  of  the  false  aneu- 
risms  of     authors — are    preceded    by 
general  dilatation,  attended  with   con- 
siderable loss  of  elasticity,  either  of  the 
whole  aortic  tract,  or,   at  least,  of  the 
entire  part  of  the  artery  which  inter- 
venes  between    the   heart   and    some 
given   point    distal  to   the  aneurismal 
sac  ;  while,  at  that  distal  point,  whether 
it  be  situated  in  the  vessel  itself,  in 
any   of  its    immediate  outlets,    or   in 
some  far  more  remote  part,  careful  in- 
vestigation will  usually  detect  the  ope- 
ration of  a  cause  tending  to  obstruct 
the  free  transit  of  the  arterial  blood. 
Where  the  portion  of  the  artery  which 
intervenes  between  the  aneurismal  sac 
and  the  heart  is   found   generally  di- 
lated, it   might  be  objected— has  not 
the  obsfruction  caused  by  the  aneurism 
itself  produced  this  dilatation?     In  a 
certain    degree  it  probably  has ;   still, 
that  it  has  not  been   the  sole  and  ori- 
ginal cause,  is  frequently  proved  by  the 
following  facts.     The  other  traces  of 
disease,  such  as  ossification,  &c.  which 
accompany  the  dilatation  of  the  vessel, 
are  usually  clearly  of  a  date  long  an- 
terior to  the  time  at  which  the  aneurism 
formed ;  and  this  is  often  borne  out  by 
the  certainty  that  the  peculiar  habits 
or  employment  of  the   patient,   which 
have  evidently  been  the  causes  both  of 
the  general  aortic  dilatation  and  of  the 
aneurism,  had  been  continued  for  years, 
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and  had  even  been  followed  by  various 
symptoms  of  obstructed  arterial  circu- 
lation long  before  the  distinctive  signs 
of  aneurism  became  developed.  Again, 
it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  thing  to  ob- 
serve cases  where,  although  the  symp- 
toms during  life,  and  the  appearances 
discovered  post-mortem,  prove  that  the 
aorta  has  long  been  in  a  generally  di- 
lated state,  defined  aneurismal  sacs  have 
only  just  begun  to  form  in  this  vessel ; 
some  of  these  sacs  being  scarcel3^1arge 
enough  to  admit  the  end  of  the  finger, 
while  others  are  mere  dimples.  Lastly, 
it  is  common  to  find  a  portion  of  the 
artery  beyond  the  sac  quite  as  much 
widened  as  that  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  sac  and  the  heart. 

In  endeavouring  to  trace  out  the 
leading  causes  of  aneurism  not  depend- 
ing upon  solution  of  continuity,  as 
well  as  of  general  dilatation  of  the  aorta 
and  its  large  branches,  the  most  fre- 
quently prevailing  influences  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  found  to  exist,  either  in  ob- 
struction of  the  arterial  capillaries  de- 
pending upon  compression  (as  during 
habitually  prolonged  muscular  efforts) ; 
in  contraction  or  actual  obliteration 
of  those  vessels,  (one  of  the  causes 
of  general  arterial  and  cardiac  dila- 
tation in  aged  persons) ;  in  disease 
of  the  organs  through  which  these 
capillaries  ramify  ;  or  in  impediments 
to  the  venous  or  pulmonary  circulation, 
which,  if  greatly  prolonged,  must  of 
course  inevitably  tend  sooner  or  later 
to  embarrass  the  arterial  current. 

Careful  investigation  of  cases  will,  T 
believe,  always  lead  to  the  conclusions, 
— that  the  chief  proportion  of  aneu- 
risms of  the  lower  abdominal  aorta,  and 
of  its  large  branches,  may  be  traced 
either  to  the  existence  of  obstructions 
or  of  habitually  over-excited  action  in 
the  pelvic  vi8cera,  or  to  over-exertion 
of  the  lower  limbs.  That  similar  dis- 
ease of  the  descending  thora  ic  aorta, 
and  of  that  portion  of  the  abdominal 
trunk  which  is  situated  above  the 
ccEliac  or  renal  arteries,  is  generally 
attributable  to  an  obstructed  state  of 
the  circulation  through  the  abdominal 
viscera ;  while  aneurisms  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  of  the  brachial  tracts 
of  arteries,  are  frequently  attributable 
to  the  effects  of  jjrolongcd  muscular 
exertions  of  the  arms  and  upper  parts 
of  the  body.  Several,  or  perhaps  the 
whole  of  these  causes,  are,  however, 
often  found  to  have  been  more  or  less 


in  co-operation  with  each  other  in 
proportion  as  the  dilatation  of  the  vessel 
or  the  aneurism  is  situated  nearer  to  the 
heart.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  well-known  influence  of  particular 
laborious  avocations,  requiring  a  simul- 
taneous employment  of  nearly  all  the 
principal  muscles  of  the  body,  in  caus- 
ing a  general  tendency  to  aneurismal 
dilatation  throughout  the  whole  arterial 
system.  There  is  another  cause,  how- 
ever, which  I  believe  very  frequently 
operates  in  producing  dilatations  and 
aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  and  upper 
part  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  very  generally 
overlooked.  I  refer  to  the  influence  of 
confirmed  disease,  or  often  repeated 
temporary  derangements  of  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera  preventing  the  free  circula- 
tion of  arterial  blood  through  tlieir  sub- 
stance. I  have  lo:^g  been  in  the  habit 
of  tracing  the  dependence  of  dilatation 
of  the  aorta  from  the  coeliac  or  renal 
arteries  upwards  to  this  cause.  For, 
in  cases  where  the  large  abdominal 
viscera  are  found  in  a  state  of  chronic 
disease,  it  is  often  observable  that,  from 
its  origin  to  the  part  at  which  the 
principal  visceral  arteries  are  given  off, 
the  whole  tract  of  the  vessel  has  be- 
come more  or  less  dilated  ;  while,  below 
that  point,  the  canal  retains  its  natural 
width.*  It  is,  indeed,  very  interesting 
to  notice  the  frequent  coincidence  of  di- 
latations and  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  and 
cceliac  and  splenic  arteries,  with  statesof 
hypertrophy,  contraction,  and  old  con- 
gestion, and  otiier  diseased  conditions  of 
the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and  different 
parts  supplied  by  the  abdominal  arte- 
ries, wiiere  it  is  evident  that  the  pas- 
sage of  blood  through  the  capillary 
extremities  of  tliose  vessels  must  have 
long  been  mechanically  impeded.  And 
in  cases  of  aneurism  so  situated,  where 
the  above-mentioned  viscera  do  not 
present  such  marked  traces  of  organic 
lesion,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that 
the  vascular  disease  is  accounted  for 
by  the  previous  conditions  (.f  the  indi- 
viduals ;  some  of  them  having  long 
been  habituated  to  intemperance,  while 
others  have  been  the  subjects  of  portal, 
l)ulmonary,  and  other  venous  obstruc- 
tions,—circumstances  which  must  have 
conduced  greatly  to  interfere  with  the 
*  Dr.  Harlow  lias  remarked  ii))ontliisroi)(lit)on 
of  the  aorta  in  rases  of  visceral  (liseasr,  but  I 
believe  with  iliflerent  views  from  those  which  I 
am  advancing.— 6'Hj!/'«  HoiijjitaU{ij>">-/x,  Vol.  i. 
(New  Series)  p.  232. 
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natural  freedom  of  the  arterial  circula- 
tion through  their  viscera. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
morbid  appearances  in  the  viscera,  here 
alUided  to,  are  not  to  be  confounded 
■with  the  effects  of  the  venous  conges- 
tion which  sometimes  occurs  in  those 
parts  as  a  consequence  of  the  dehiy  to 
the  passage  of  blood  through  the  iieart 
in  extreme  cases  of  aortic  dihitation 
and  aneurism.  The  appearances  I 
have  described  are  often  to  be  met  with 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  dilatation  and 
aneurism  of  the  great  artery,  where  no 
very  considerable  obstruction  to  the 
cardiac  circulation  has  been  present. 

Having  alluded  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal general  causes  of  aortic  dilatation 
and  aneurism,  it  still  remains  to  inquire 
for  the  circumstances  which  determine 
the  particular  spots  at  which  aneuris- 
mal  sacs  form.  Those  which  I  have 
stated  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  sole 
causes  of  the  disease  in  question  ;  they 
are  probably  not,  in  themselves,  alto- 
gether sufficient  to  produce  aneurism 
at  all,  although  they  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  cause  general  dilataiion  of  the 
\essels,  and  to  occasion  the  deposition 
of  adventitious  products  in  their  tissues. 
The  determination  of  the  precise  spot 
at  which  an  aneurism  forms  appears  to 
depend  upon  various  and  often  acci- 
dental local  causes;  such  as  the  greater 
weakness  of  certain  portions  of  the 
vessel,  the  circumstance  of  parts  of  its 
canal  being  less  supported  than  others 
by  surrounding  structures,  or  the  acci- 
dent (apparently  of  frequent  occurrence 
under  deranged  states  of  the  circula- 
tion) of  an  undue  impulse  of  the  column 
of  blood  being  dn-ected  upon  particular 
spots  in  its  tract.  The  existence  also 
of  congenital  narrowing  of  the  vessel, 
or  the  presence  within  it  of  unyielding 
patches  of  solid  deposit,  whether  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  defined  ring 
encircling  and  contracting  a  part  of 
the  vessel,  or  so  disposed  as,  in  any 
waj',  to  produce  an  obstacle  to  the  on- 
ward passage  of  the  blood,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  among  the  most  demonstra- 
ble of  the  sub-causes  which  determine 
the  formation  of  an  aneurismal  sac  in 
portion  of  the  vessel  immediately 
posterior  to  such  impediment.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  cases  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  met  with  in  which,  although 
a  degree  of  impediment  to  all  appear- 
ance as  great,  or  even  greater,  than  that 
observed  in  the  above  instances   has 


been  present,  aneurism  of  the  vessel 
has  not  resulted*  ;  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  prove  that  a  par- 
ticular deposit  is  of  a  date  antecedent 
to  the  formation  of  the  aneurism  ;  still, 
I  believe,  it  is  equally  certain  that  such 
lesions  do,  not  unfrequcntly,  exist  ia 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

A  general  idea  prevails  that  aneu- 
risms almost  invariably  commence  ia 
those  parts  of  a  vessel  which  are 
entirely  occupied  by  adventitious  de- 
posits, and  that  the  yielding  of  the 
arterial  tissues  depends  upon  changes 
produced  in  them  by  those  diseased 
products.  This  mistake  has  evidently 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  solid 
deposits  appearing  in  great  nuinber 
within  most  aneurismal  arteries.  And 
yet  it  seems  extraordinary  that  the 
fact  should  never  have  suggested 
itself  to  observers,  that,  arteries  which 
are  thickly  beset  with  old  and  un- 
yielding deposits,  and  are  thereby 
rendered  inelastic,  brittle,  and  rigid, 
are  physically  not  in  a  condition  to  be- 
come the  seats  of  diverticular  aneurisms 
formed  by  the  yielding  of  their  tissues. 

It  may  be  thought  a  singular  state- 
ment, but  it  is  one  which  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  confirming  for  several 
years, — that  I  believe  the  diverticulum 
usually  commences  in  that  portion  of  a 
diseased  and  thickened  vessel  which  is 
least  affected  with  so-called  morbid  de- 
posit, and  which  has,  to  all  appear- 
ance, remained  the  most  healthy  up  to 
the  time  of  its  becoming  dilated.  For 
when  any  isolated  part  of  a  generally 
thickened  and  inelastic  artery  has  not 
been  made  rigid  by  cartilaginous  or 
earthy  deposition,  it  remains  the  most 
dilatable  and  yielding  portion  of  the 
canal,  and  is  thus  liable  to  suffer  aneu- 
rismal distension  whenever  its  middle 
tunic  becomes  thinned,  as  it  eventually 
will,  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
pressure  of  the  column  of  blood  upon 
it ;  this  being  rendered  more  intense  by 
the   impeded  state   of  the   circulation 

*  The  decrees  of  impediment  to  the  circulation 
produced  by  the  presence  of  a  fixed  obstacle  are 
not  always  proportioned  to  the  mechanical  extent 
of  that  obstacle  ; — the  amount  of  obstruction 
haviua:  relation  to  certain  conditions  of  the  cir- 
culatory system  generally.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  a  considerable  obstacle 
to  the  circulation  throu!;:h  an  artery  would  not 
occasion  by  any  means  so  much  distension  of  the 
portion  of  the  vessel  behind  it  when  the  heart 
acted  tranquilly  and  with  moderate  power,  and 
where  the  volume  of  the  circulating  fluids  was 
natural,  as  it  would  do  if  the  patient's  system 
were  in  a  plethoric  state,  and  the  cardiac  action 
were  increased  by  hypertrophy  and  excitement. 
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which  we  have  shown  to  be  so  frequent 
in  these  cases.  I  have  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  examining  aneurismal  di- 
latations of  the  true  kind  in  their  earhest 
stages  ;  the  appearances  which  they 
offer  are  principally  of  the  following 
scription,  and,  upon  observation  of  such 
instances,  1  have  formed  the  views 
vhich  I  now  submit.  The  whole  tract 
of  a  vessel  may  have  been  rendered 
thick,  rough,  and  inelastic,  by  adventi- 
tious deposits,  except  a  single  isolated 
spot  which  remains  smooth  ;  here  the 
tissues  are  pliable,  and  appear  scarcely 
at  all  diseased;  this  spot,  however,  is 
beginning  to  yield  in  the  form  of  a 
slight  aneurismal  pit  or  depression. 

in  another  vessel  several  thick 
plaques  of  bony  or  other  solid  deposit 
are  observed  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
portion  of  smooth  and  elastic  tirterial 
surface,  the  remainder  of  the  canal  be- 
ing considerably  diseased; — the  circle  of 
surface  surrounding  the  plaques  has 
began  to  yield  outwards,  and  a  sac  is 
forming,  including  within  it  the  bony 
plates.  This  mode  of  commencement 
is,  however,  less  frequent  than  the 
first;  it  is  rather  unusual  lo  see  any 
very  marked  traces  of  foreign  deposit 
beneath  the  living  membrane  of  an  in- 
cipient aneurismal  sac,  the  surface  of 
•which  is  usually  pliable,  if  not  smooth. 
The  circular  entrances  of  aneurismal 
sacs  of  the  aorta  are  generally  observed 
to  be  surrounded  with  firm  unyielding 
bosses. 

I  believe  that  a  great  error  has  al- 
ways prevailed  in  considering  the  de- 
position of  semi-cartilaginous  and  earthy 
plates  between  the  layers  of  the  subse- 
rous tissue  of  dilated  arteiics  as  an  al- 
together morbid  condition  ;  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, the  formation  of  dense  ossific 
plates  within  an  artery,  through  which 
the  circulation  has  longbeCn  obstructed, 
occurs  as  a  wise  design  of  Nature  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  rupture  or 
aneurism  of  the  vessel ;  lo  patch,  as  it 
were,  and  hold  together,  the  yielding 
structures,  and  to  check  further  dilata- 
tion. Even  in  very  young  persons  the 
aorta  is  sometimes  found  thickened, 
tinder  aneurismal  stales  ;— but,  in  indi- 
viduals of  advanced  age,  the  vessels  are 
frequently  seen  converted  almost  into 
bony  canals,  yet  without  presenting 
the  slightest  appearance  of  true  aneu- 
rismal dilatation.  I  must  again  repeat 
that  the  presence  of  thick  and  tough 


masses  of  semi-cartilaginous  or  earthy 
deposit,  extending  completely  over  a 
portion  of  the  walls  of  an  artery,  must 
altogether  prevent  the  coats  of  the  ves- 
sel from  undergoing  circumscribed  di- 
latation at  that  spot,  and  it  is  evident 
that,  were  every  part  of  a  diseased  ar- 
tery to  be  equally  the  subject  of  such 
deposit,  it  could  never  become  the  seat 
of  true  aneurism,  however  liable  it 
might  be  to  ulceration  or  fissure  of  its 
pro|)er  tunics. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  1  have 
seen  an  isolated  deposit  assist  in  pro- 
ducing aneurism  in  an  artery  which, 
although  considerably  dilated,  was  not, 
upon  the  whole,  very  much  diseased. 
It  was,  where  a  wide  patch  of  serai- 
ossified  matter  occupied  the  centre  of 
an  aneurismal  depression  which  had 
formed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ascend- 
ing arch.  This  plate  appeared  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  aneurism  by  act- 
ing as  an  unyielding  jxiint  d'appui  to 
the  ascending  column  of  blood. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked, 
that  instances  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  present  themselves,  in  which, 
although  the  patients  have  died  of 
large  aortic  aneurisms,  the  disease  is 
found  to  have  been  confined  to  a  very 
limited  portion  of  the  vessel,  the  re- 
mainder of  that  canal  not  being  gene- 
rally diluted,  or  in  an  otherwise  un- 
healthy state.  This  condition  of  things 
for  the  most  part  occurs  in  young  per- 
sons; the  aneurism  is  usually  situated 
in  the  abdominal  part  of  the  vessel,  and 
is  found  to  have  commenced  in,  or 
near,  some  one  or  other  of  the  large 
visceral  branches.  Here  the  absence  of 
general  dilatation  appears  to  be  attri-  ^ 
butable,  principally,  to  the  great  clas- 
ticity  which  the  vessels  possess  in 
young  subjects,  which  enables  them  to 
recover  their  due  calibre,  even  after 
they  have  been  long  submitted  to  over- 
distension, providing  that,  during  the 
presence  of  such  distension,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  middle  tunic  has  not  under- 
gone absorption  or  other  lesion.  The 
absence  of  interstitial  thickening  may 
jjrobably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that,  in  very  many  young  j)ersons,  the 
tissues  of  the  vessels  will  bear  almost 
any  amount  of  stretching  without  be- 
coming occupied  by  solid  dej)0sits. 
This,  however,  must  depend  much 
upon  constitution,  as  the  reverse  some- 
times occurs. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1845. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  in 
the  present  day  is,  that  in  spite  of  every 
improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
of  the  diffusion  of  education,  and  the 
cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  intellectual 
knowledge,  abstract  and  special,  men 
are  just  as  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  as 
ever.  This  disposition  to  cherish  im- 
posture is  not  confined  to  the  ignorant 
and  uneducated ;  it  prevails,  we  are 
assured,  extensively  in  that  class  which 
ought,  by  position  and  education,  to  set 
a  better  example.  In  this  we  have  a 
psychological  problem  difficult  of  solu- 
tion ;  but  in  the  meantime,  it  is  clear 
that  so  long  as  this  kind  of  patronage 
is  afforded,  the  worst  forms  of  quackery 
must  continue  to  flourish. 

The  recollection  of  Perkins's  metallic 
tractors  had  scarcely  died  away,  when 
the  same  species  of  absurdity  appeared 
among  us  in  another  form.  Galvanic 
rings,  and  galvanic  belts,  as  they  are 
called,  have  been  manufactured  and 
sold  to  an  incredible  extent,  and  have 
•been  worn  by  all  classes,  for  the  cure  of 
diseases  "  which,"  as  the  advertisements 
run,  "  the  Faculty  have  pronounced  in- 
curable." The  rich,  it  appears,  are 
cured  by  gold  and  silver,  the  poor  by 
zinc  and  copper ;  so  that  we  have  an 
accommodating  adaptation  of  the  metals 
producingthese  alleged  galvanic  effects! 
We  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  an 
otherwise  well  informed  man,  of  chro- 
nic rheumatism  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing having  been  cured  in  a  single  night 
by  the  patient  wearing  on  her  finger  a 
slip  of  zinc  enclosing  a  piece  of  copper 
wire  !  Medical  treatment,  it  was  stated, 
had  entirely  failed  to  remove  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  the  patient  lost  her  rheuma- 
tism in  a  few  hours  after  wearing  one 
of   the    "galvanic'     rings!     This   of 


course  w^as  sufficient  to  justify  the  in- 
ference in  the  mind  of  one  evidently 
not  capable  of  distinguishing  the 
post  lioc  from  the  propter  hoc. 
When  it  was  suggested  that  the  most 
delicate  galvanometer  would  fail  to 
detect  the  evolution  of  any  electric 
fluid,  under  such  circumstances,  it  was 
replied,  that  the  quantity  evolved  at 
any  given  moment  might  not  be  thus 
estimated,  but  that  the  time  during 
which  the  ring  was  worn  would  make 
up  for  the  apparent  weakness  of  the 
current.  Yet  the  individual  who  thus 
suggested  explanations  for  results  de- 
pending obviously  on  other  causes, 
easily  appreciable  by  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  could  not  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  in  all  the  motions  of  the 
body,  or  in  the  common  practice  of 
carrying  different  metals  about  the 
person,  a  far  greater  amount  of  elec- 
tricity is  constantly  extricated  than  in 
the  wearing  of  a  metallic  ring  or  belt. 

In  contemplating  the  success  of  these 
'•■galvanic"  impostors,  we  are  inclined 
to  ask,  whether  it  be  not  part  of  the 
policy  of  a  Government  to  protect  its 
subjects  from  gross  imposition.  Henry 
VIII.  and  James  I.  made  witchcraft 
and  sorcery,  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy  !  "  The  invoking,  consulting 
or  covenanting  with  evil  spirits,— the 
taking  up  dead  bodies  from  their 
graves  to  be  used  in  any  witchcraft, 
sorcery,  charm,  or  enchantment, — the 
attempting  by  sorcery  to  discover  hid- 
den treasure,  to  restore  stolen  goods  or 
provoke  unlawful  love,"  were  punished 
by  the  pillory  and  imprisonment  for 
the  first  offence,  and  with  death  for 
the  second.  These  Acts  continued  in 
force,  to  the  terror  of~all  the  ancient 
females  in  the  kingdom,  until  the,  reign 
of  George  II.:  on  their  repeal,  it  was 
held  to  be  a  misdemeanor  for  persons  to 
use  witchcraft,  tell  fortunes,  or  discover 
stolen  goods  by  skill  in  the  occult 
sciences,  and  such  impostors  are  now 
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summarily  punished  as  common  cheats. 
By  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  it  is  enacted  that  if  any 
person  shall  by  any  false  pretence, 
obtain  from  any  other  person,  any 
money,  &c.  with  intent  to  cheat  or  de- 
fraud any  person  of  the  same,  every 
such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall  be  liable  to  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  transportation.  Thus, 
then,  it  does  appear  that  the  law  has 
the  power  of  interfering  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  order  to  protect  persons  from 
gross  imposition.  It  is  said  that  in 
those  impositions  where  common  pru- 
dence may  guard  persons  against  their 
suffering  from  the  tricks  of  the  impos- 
tors, the  offence  is  not  indictable.  If 
these  terms  are  to  be  rigorously  inter- 
preted, we  do  not  see  how  the  law  can 
justly  interfere  with  fortune-telling 
and  chiromancy, — or  with  the  prac- 
tices of  those  sorcerers, — the  degene- 
rate remnants  of  a  nearly  extinct  race, 
who  pretend  to  discover  stolen  goods  ! 
Is  not  the  nature  of  these  impositions 
such,  that  "  common  prudence"  should 
suffice  to  guard  persons  against  the  de- 
ceptions practised  on  them  .'*  In  our 
judgment,  they  fall  quite  as  much  un- 
der this  category  as  many  of  the  me- 
dical impositions  of  the  day  ;  and  yet 
in  the  one  case  the  offences  are  se- 
verely punished,  while  in  the  other 
they  are  allowed  to  be  carried  on  with 
the  most  bare-faced  impunity.  If  an 
old  w'oman  sell  a  charm  or  an  amulet, 
—a  common  pebble  or  a  scrap  of  pa- 
per with  mystic  characters,  to  be 
worn  round  the  neck  of  the  dupe,  in 
order  "  to  dispel  fits  or  melancholy," 
she  is  liable  to  be  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate, summarily  dealt  with,  and  is  pro- 
bably at  once  sent  to  the  treadmill. 
Tradesmen,  otherwise  respectable,  are, 
however,  allowed  to  advertise  and 
sell  with  impunity  their  "  improved 
galvanic  rings,  bands  and  belts,"  either 
"  for  the  cure  of  gout,  rheumatism  and 


nervous  debility,"  or  "  for  affording 
signal  relief  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  flatu- 
lence, spasm,  and  all  nervous  disor- 
ders !"  To  us,  it  appears  that  the 
same  false  pretence  exists,  as  much  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and  we 
really  do  not  see  why  the  rich  trades- 
man should  escape,  while  the  poor 
mendicant  is  punished.  Yet  such  ap- 
pears to  be  the  state  of  the  law.  It  is 
very  true,  that,  if  not  sold  openly,  such 
articles  might  sold  secretly ;  but 
there  might  be  the  same  apology  for 
the  traffic  in  amulets,  charms,  and 
fortune-telling. 

Common  prudence  is  no  more  suffi- 
cient to  guard  a  person  against  being 
duped  by  galvanic  rings,  than  by 
tune-telling.  Experience  shows  that 
prudence  has  very  little  to  do  with 
such  matters,  and  as  it  is  perhaps  less 
likely  to  be  exercised  in  medical  im- 
positions than  in  other  cases,  it  is 
the  more  necessary,  unless  common 
cheats  are  to  be  legally  recognised, 
that  there  should  be  some  interfe- 
rence with  the  dispensers  of  these 
rings  and  belts.  They  must  know 
quite  as  well  as  the  proscribed  for- 
tune-teller that  they  are  practising 
a  delusion  upon  the  public, — that,  ia 
short,  they  are  obtaining  money  from 
credulous  people  on  false  pretences ; 
and  in  equity  they  should  be  made  just 
as  amenable  to  punishment  as  the 
sellers  of  amulets  and  charms  in  a 
lower  grade.  At  any  rate,  we  cannot 
see  how  the  law  can  be  justly  carried 
out  against  the  latter,  when  the  more 
profitable  practices  of  the  former,  are 
so  openly  permitted.  If  the  galvanic 
mania  is  to  be  thus  tacitly  encouraged, 
it  is  only  fair  that  the  statute  against 
fortunc-tcUing,  should  be  at  once  re- 
pealed. We  are  well  aware  that  there 
are  other  practices  wliich  are  openly- 
tolerated,  although  no  sensible  man 
can  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  the 
grossest   impositions.     One  individual 
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receives  high  fees  for  pretending  by 
magnetic  vision  to  see  into  the  exact 
condition  of  a  person's  stomach,  liver, 
or  lungs ;  another  pretends,  by  the 
same  "  mysterious"  power,  to  cure 
speedily  "  persons  afflicted  with  dis- 
eases which  have  baffled  all  medical 
skill ;  to  restore  sight  to  persons  who 
have  been  blind  for  six  years  ;"  and,  so 
far  as  we  learn  from  the  advertisement, 
and  from  the  allegations  of  the  pre- 
tenders themselves,  that  they  can 
see  clearly  with  p:irts  of  their  bodies 
which  anatomists  have  not  found  to  be 
provided  with  optic  nerves, — it  does 
not  appear  that  the  loss  of  the  humours 
of  the  eye,  or  even  the  absence  of  the 
eyeball  itself,  forms  any  obstacle  to  the 
restoration  of  vision  !* 

What  is  the  difference  between  im- 
postors of  this  kind  and  the  old  women 
who  pretend  to  tell  fortunes,  so  far  as 
the  duping  of  the  public  is  concerned  ? 
Prudence  is  obviously  as  insufficient  a 
ground  of  protection  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other ;  and  it  certainly  affords 
no  justification  for  the  law  punishing 
one  act  as  an  offence,  and  allowing  the 
other  to  continue  without  check.  If  a 
person  pretends  to  do  what  is  impossi- 
ble, this  is  surely  a  false  pretence  ; 
and  if  money  be  received  under  such 
circumstances,  the  pretender  is  deserv- 
ing of  punishment,  whether  it  refer  to 
mesmerism,  galvanism,  or  chiromancy. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  galvanic 
and  magnetic  impostures  would  have 
been  treated  by  our  forefathers  as  acts 
of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  ; 
and  although  this  might  be  regarded 
in  the  present  day  as  somewhat  too  se- 
vere, it  is  certainly  going  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  showing  too  much  le- 
niency, to  exempt  them  entirely  from 
the  operation  of  the  law  enacted  against 
fortune-telling  and  witchcraft. 


«  See  Notes  on  Mesmerism,  by  Dr.  Forbes, 
p.  490. 
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On  Certain  Tests  of  a  T/iriiutnj  Popu- 
lation :  Four  Letters  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford,  in  Lent 
Term.  1845.  By  Francis  Twiss, 
D.C.L.,  F  R.S.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  107.  Lon- 
don, 1845.     Longman  and  Co. 

During  the  last  century  statistical  re- 
searches have  developed  two  extremely 
important  facts,  namely,  that  the  mean 
duration  of  human  life  is  generally  less 
than  half  that  of  the  threescore  and  ten 
years  commonly  assigned  as  the  term 
of  man's  existence;  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  communities  have  it,  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  their  power  to  dimi- 
nish the  causes  by  which  the  lives  of 
their  members  are  thus  abridged;  and 
it  has  been  made  evident  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  judicious  employment 
of  that  power,  the  average  duration  of 
human  life  amongst  us  has  been  for 
many  years  slowly  but  progressively 
upon  the  increase. 

There  is  no  class  of  writings  which 
are  more  substantially  valuable,  or 
which  deserve  to  receive  greater  en- 
couragement, than  those  which  have 
reference  to  public  health.  The  art  of 
the  physician  may  do  much  in  curing 
disease  in  detail,  but  the  power  of  the 
law-giver,  if  well  directed,  may  do  in- 
finitely more  in  adopting  salutary  mea- 
sures, which  must,  if  properly  carried 
into  effect,  materially  check  the  deve- 
lopment of  large  classes  of  very  serious 
maladies.  It  is  most  evidently  a  fact, 
that  to  mankind  generally  has  been 
given  the  power  of  maintaining  their 
own  existence  for  a  given  period — say, 
seventy  years  ;  but  the  accumulated  ills 
of  centuries  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
prevented  this  pov/er  from  being  exer- 
cised by  the  individual : — thus,  no  care 
or  moderation  on  his  own  part  can 
enable  the  sickly  and  half-starved  off- 
spring of  an  ill-fed  and  diseased  race, 
living  in  a  badly  drained  and  pestilen- 
tial district,  to  avoid  altogether  the 
assaults  of  the  sickness  by  which  he 
appears  to  be  doomed  to  an  early  death ; 
but  the  legislature  possesses,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  means  of  averting 
from  him  this  evil,  and  of  almost 
freeing  his  descendants  from  the  inju- 
rious influences  under  which  he  suffers. 
He  has  not  the  power  of  removing  from 
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the  over-populated  district  in  which  he 
lives,  where  the  excessive  accumula- 
tion of  human  beings,  and  the  conse- 
quent impossibility  of  their  receiving 
proper  support,  renders  a  high  rate  of 
mortality  among  them  a  merciful  dis- 
pensation,— but  the  government  may 
enable  him  to  emigrate.  He  cannot 
avoid  the  pestilential  exhalations  of  the 
unhealthy  quarter  in  which  his  dwell- 
ing is  situated, — but  the  municipal  au- 
thorities may  correct  the  evil.  He 
must  either  work  for  an  undue  number 
of  hours  in  a  badly-ventilated  manu- 
factory, or  resolve  to  meet  death  by  star- 
vation,— but  the  law  may  compel  his 
employers  to  place  upon  him  no  more  la- 
bour than  he  is  really  able  to  bear,  and  to 
provide  for  the  proper  ventilation  of  the 
"vvork-rooins  in  which  he  toils.  He 
cannot,  it  is  true,  throw  off  the  faults 
of  constitution  which  have  descended 
to  him  from  his  poorly  nourished  and 
intemperate  forefathers,— but  the  legis- 
lature may  (in  providing  that  his  re- 
muneration shall  be  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  procure  wholesome  food  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  in  great 
measure  removing  from  him  the  temp- 
tation to  the  destructive  use  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors),  succeed  in  prolonging 
his  life,  and  in  rendering  liis  progeny  a 
comparatively  healthy  race. 

In  many  of  these  particulars  the  go- 
vernment has  long  been  endeavouring 
to  remove  the  evils  which  tend  so 
greatly  to  increase  the  rate  of  mortality 
in  the  whole  population  ;  and  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  state  some  of  the 
legislative  measures  which  are  obviously 
necessary  for  the  diminution  of  the 
most  prevalent  causes  of  disease,  and 
for  the  general  prolongation  of  human 
life.  The  following  appear  to  be  the 
most  requisite : — 

The  encouragement  of  emigration 
from  over- populated  districts  to  healthy 
colonics. 

The  embankment  of  rivers,  and  the 
draining  and  cultivation  of  marsh 
lands. 

The  infliction  of  heavy  penalties 
upon  all  persons  found  guilty  of  adul- 
terating any  article  of  sustenance,  or 
of  selling  putrid  fish,  or  the  flesh  or 
milk  of  ill-fed  or  diseased  animals. 

The  imposition  of  an  increased  tax 
upon  ardent  spirits,  which  should,  in 
effect,  be  prohibitory  to  their  sale. 

The  establishment  of  laws  for — 

The  proper  building  and  drainage  of 


houses,  particularly  those  of  the  labour- 
ing population. 

The  due  remuneration  of  the  work- 
ing classes  (especially  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts),  and  the  proper  limita- 
tion of  their  hours  of  labour. 

The  clearing,  regardless  of  opposi- 
tion or  expense,  of  all  confined  and  un- 
healthy districts  of  cities,  and  the 
partition  of  the  spaces  of  ground  so 
cleared  into  lots,  as  the  sites  of  proper 
dwellings  for  the  poor. 

The  prohibition  of  the  intramural 
burial  of  the  dead. 

The  adoption,  as  far  as  practicable, 
of  means  for  the  consumption  of  the 
smoke  of  towns.  The  removal  of  all 
extensive  manufactories  to  the  distance 
of  at  least  two  miles  from  the  confines 
of  large  cities,  with  the  provision  of 
their  being  erected  with  proper  regard 
to  ventilation,  and  not  in  unhealthy 
situations. 

The  suppression  of  all  those  trades 
which,  while  they  produce  no  real  be- 
nefit to  the  community,  entail  almost 
certain  destruction  of  health  or  life 
upon  those  who  practise  them. 

The  establishment  upon  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale,  throughout  the  country, 
of  houses  of  temporary  refuge  for  the 
destitute  poor,  where  medical  assist- 
ance may  be  received,  and  aid  in  ob- 
taining proper  employment. 

The  opening  of  baths  and  places  of 
exercise  for  the  use  of  the  working 
classes  in  manufacturing  districts. 

The  establishment  of  better  and 
more  liberal  rules  than  are  at  present 
in  operation,  for  the  medical  relief  of 
the  destitute  sick. 

The  adoption  of  measures  encou- 
raging the  poor  to  bring  their  children 
to  be  vaccinated. 

The  gradual  introduction  of  regula- 
tions calculated  to  improve  the  morale 
of  populous  districts. 

The  difi'iision  of  religious  instruction 
among  all  classes  of  the  i^ople. 

Some  of  these  provisions  have  long 
been  in  active  though  partial  opera- 
tion, and  their  beneficial  effects  are 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  strik- 
ingly apparent ;  others  are  just  begin- 
ning to  work,  and  will  have  to  be  much 
extended  in  their  application  before 
they  can  produce  their  intended  good  y 
the  remainder,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
have  yet  to  be  employed  ;  but  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  at  which  the  absolute 
necessity  for  their  adoption  must  be- 
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come  apparent  to  all.  There  is  one 
great  fact  which  should  ever  be  borne 
in  mind  by  legislators— that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  most  general  and  j 
most  fatal  diseases  are  the  results  of 
circumstances  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  man  to  control,  and  perhaps  even- 
tually to  remove  altogether;  and  that 
this  power  of  suppressing  the  main 
causes  of  disease  lies  in  ttie  hands  ra- 
ther of  the  law-giver  than  of  the  phy- 
sician. 

We  have  naturally  been  led  to  make 
these  remarks  from  having  before  us  a 
valuable  work  upon  several  points  with 
reference  to  the  duration  of  human  life 
and  the  preservation  of  public  health. 
Mr,  Twiss's  four  lectures  will  be  found 
to  contain  many  facts  and  suggestions 
of  great  interest  and  importance  to  the 
statistician,  the  political  economist,  and 
the  medical  man.  The  author  has  em- 
ployed much  discriminating  research, 
and  has  certainly  treated  his  subject  in 
a  very  masterly  manner. 

We  shall  give  a  few  examples  of  the 
arguments  and  facts  contained  in  his 
work.  Mr.Twiss insists vcryjustly upon 
the  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  term  "ex- 
pectation of  life,  or  vie  mnyeune"  as  it 
is  employed  to  designate  two  very  dif- 
ferent results  ;  the  one  arrived  at  from 
a  calculation  of  the  "  mean  age  at 
death  ;"  the  other  based  upon  the  enu- 
meration of  the  ages  of  the  living. 
Several  of  the  illustrations  of  his  views 
are  very  interesting:  for  example,  he 
says— 

"  '  The  mean  age  at  death'  alone  supplies 
the  data  for  calculation  in  the  case  of  certain 
Life  Tables,  whilst  the  ages  of  the  living, 
out  of  whose  number  the  deaths  have  oc- 
curred at  the  several  periods  of  life,  form  the 
important  element  in  the  construction  of 
Others.  But  '  the  mean  age  of  the  living,' 
in  a  country  where  the  births  far  exceed  in 
number  the  deaths,  differs  very  widely  from 
'  the  mean  age  at  death  ;*  and  the  former 
may  be  increasing  whilst  the  latter  has  been 
reduced.  These  have  been  so  often  erro- 
neously confounded,  that  it  is  most  desirable 
to  distinguish  carefully  from  each  other  the 
facts  which  they  represent.  It  is  a  conceiv- 
able supposition,  that  the  registers  of  two 
nations  should  exhibit  the  same  number  of 
births  and  deaths,  yet  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  respective  populations  should  be  very 
different.  In  the  one  case  the  mortality 
might  mainly  prevail  amongst  the  adult  po- 
pulation, in  the  other  instance  amongst  the 
infant  and  youthful  members  :  in  the  one 


case  the  best  quality  of  lives  will  have  been 
carried  off,  in  the  other  they  will  have  sur- 
vived. The  mean  age  at  death  will  have 
augmented  on  the  former  of  these  supposi- 
tions ;  it  will  have  decreased  on  the  latter  ; 
whilst  the  mean  age  of  the  living  will  have 
varied  inversely  as  the  mean  age  at  death," 
&c.  (pp.  32,  33.) 

Again  : 

"  The  probable  duration  of  life  in  Surrey 
is  53  years  ;  in  the  metropolis,  40  ;  in  Liver- 
pool, 7  or  8  years.  The  mean  duration  of 
life  does  not  differ  so  enormously  ;  it  is, 
however,  45  years  in  Surrey,  37  years  in 
the  metropolis,  and  only  2G  years  in  Liver- 
pool." 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the 
Registrar-General's  Fifth  Report — 

"  The  mean  age  at  death  in  Surrey  is  34 
years  ;  in  the  metropolis,  29  years,  the  same 
as  the  average  mean  age  at  death  in  England  ; 
whilst  from  a  table  in  the  First  Report  of 
the  Health  of  Towns'  Commission,  it  ap- 
pears that  1 7  is  the  mean  age  at  death  in 
Liverpool.  There  will  therefore  be  a  varia- 
tion in  the  expectation  of  life,  according  as 
the  life  tables  are  calculated  upon  the  mean 
age  at  death,  or  upon  the  mean  age  of  the 
living,  of  not  less  than  11  years  in  the  case 
of  Surrey,  S  years  in  that  of  the  metropolis, 
and  9  years  in  that  of  Liverpool."  (p.  57.) 

The  mention  of  the  high  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  Liverpool  leads  us  to  make 
one  or  two  other  quotations,  which  in- 
volve facts  bearing  strongly  upon  the 
necessity  for  legislative  measures  to 
improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and 
the  arrangements  in  their  places  of  la- 
bour. 

"The  population  of  the  extra-metropoli- 
tan parts  of  Surrey  happens  to  be  but  little 
more  than  the  population  of  Liverpool :  yet 
in  1841  the  deaths  in  Surrey  were  4,256; 
the  deaths  in  Liverpool,  7,556  :  out  of 
14,450  boys  under  five  years  of  age,  2,087 
died  in  Liverpool ;  of  14,045  boys  in  Surrey 
only  609  died  within  the  same  time.  By 
this  immense  mortality  in  Liverpool,  the 
number  of  males  at  the  age  of  10 — 15  is 
reduced  much  below  the  number  in  Surrey 
at  a  corresponding  age.  The  living  in  Sur- 
rey aged  20—30  are  18,746,  but  the  influx 
of  immigrants  into  Liverpool  raised  the 
number  of  males  living  there  at  th?t  age  to 
23,494,  who  are,  however,  rapidly  cut  down 
by  sickness  or  death  (unless  other  acciden- 
tal circumstances  cause  them  to  remove  else- 
where) ;  so  that  at  the  age  of  45 — 55  only 
7,504  males  were  enumerated  in  Liverpool, 
whilst  9,281  were  living  in  Surrey."  (p.  55. 

"  It  is  not  always  the  want  of  employ 
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ment  which  is  fatal  to  the  operative  classes ; 
it  is  sometimes  the  very  employment  itself, 
because  that  employment  confines  them  dur- 
ing the  whole  day  to  close  and  ill-ventilated 
work-rooms.  Thus  at  Paisley,  in  May 
1832,  during  a  period  when  there  was  al- 
most an  entire  cessation  of  work,  and  such 
universal  distress,  that  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ment was  required  to  co-operate  with  pri- 
vate benevolence,  the  physicians  of  the  Fever 
Hospital  were  surprised  by  the  diminution 
of  at  least  one-eighth  in  the  average  of  fever 
cases,  as  compared  with  the  previous  five 
years.  When,  however,  a  time  of  brisk 
employment  succeeded,  and  the  whole  po- 
pulation were  again  at  work,  a  new  epidemic 
broke  out.  In  Manchester  a  similar  reduc- 
tion of  mortality  was  experienced  in  the 
years  1841  and  1842,  which  were  years  of 
great  distress  as  contrasted  with  1840.  It 
seems  from  a  host  of  similar  instances,  which 
are  collected  in  various  sanitory  reports,  to 
be  a  well- ascertained  fact,  that  the  unfa- 
vourable effect  of  a  reduction  in  the  supply 
of  food  and  clothing  to  our  manufacturing 
population  during  a  period  of  non-employ- 
ment, in  inducing  disease,  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  favourable  effect  of 
their  absence  from  ill-ventilated  workshops, 
and  the  accompanying  want  of  means  to 
gratify  costly  and  hurtful  propensities, 
whereby  the  causes  of  diseeise  are  dimi- 
nished," (pp.  78,  79.) 

The  author  says — 

"  We  have  trustworthy  data  to  show  that 
the  rate  of  mortality  has  decreased  in  this 
country  during  the  last  100  years.  Sup- 
posing the  annual  average  baptisms  in  given 
periods  to  bear  a  given  ratio  to  the  respective 
population,  and  the  returned  burials  to  re- 
present a  similar  constant  proportion  to  the 
general  deaths,  we  should  be  enabled  to 
measure  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  varia- 
tion in  the  mortality.  It  thus  apjiears  that, 
out  of  the  same  amount  of  population,  what- 
ever may  have  been  that  which  corresponded 
to  1000  bajjtisms,  there  died  annually  (in 
England  and  Wales) — 

1068  between  1720  and  1730 


1043 


1730 


1740 


924    "    1740 

"  1750 

858   ' 

1750 

"  1760 

840   "    1760 

"  1770 

857   "   1770 

"  1780 

787   ' 

1780 

"  1790 

747   ' 

1790 

"  1800 

699   ' 

1800 

"  1805 

659 

1805 

"  1810 

612 

1810 

"  1815 

623 

1814 

"  1820" 
(pp.  50, 51.) 

--a  progressive  decrease  in  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  which  is  very  remark- 
able. 

The  sources  of  error  which  beset  the 
inquiries  of  those  who  are  employed  in 
statistical  researches  are  exceedingly 
numerous;  and  many  of  them,  strikingly 
evident  as  they  appear  to  be,  when  once 
clearly  explained,  are  often  entirely 
overlooked  by  the  persons  actually  en- 
gaged in  such  investigations.  Much 
fallacy  may  be  removed  by  the  cautions 
contained  in  such  valuable  commen- 
taries as  the  one  before  us  ;  and  we 
conceive  that  the  public  is  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Twiss  for  the  important 
suggestions  which  he  has  embodied  in 
these  four  lectures. 


Premiers  Secours   avitnt    VarrivSe  du 
medecin,  on  petit  dictionnaire  des  cas 
d'urgcnce,    yc.     Par   M.   F.    Cadet 
GAssicotiRT,  D.M.P.  &c.  Paris,  1845. 
Advice  for  Emergencies  before  the  arri- 
val of  a  medical  man,  ^'c.     By  M.  F. 
Cadet    Gassicourt,    D.M.P.    &c. 
Paris,  18-15.     Small  8vo.  pp.  2(i4. 
The  first  objection  we  take  to  this  trea- 
tise is,  that  the  small  amount  of  matter 
which  it  contains,  is  spread  over  a  very 
unnecessary  quantity  of  paper.     It  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  book-making  art 
among  our  neighbours.     Printed  in  the 
way  in  which  similar  works  commonly 
appear  with   us,  it  would  not  have  oc- 
cupied one-fourth  of  the  bulk,  and  the 
author  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
less  people  have  to  carry  about  with 
them  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  better. 
Then,  again,  he  has  selected  a  type  so 
large,  and  so  well  spaced,  that  we  can- 
not help  thinking  M.  Cadet  Gassicourt 
must  have  chiefly  intended  the  volume 
for  the  use  of  septuagenarian  readers. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we 
may  observe,  that  the  author's  advice 
extends  to  the  treatment  of  all  sorts  of 
cases,  from  the  sting  of  a  bee  to  the 
process  of  parturition  I  The  remedies 
and  appliances  are  mostly  such  as  fall 
within  the  reach  of  non- professional 
persons  ; — the  author  carefully  abstains 
from  carrying  his  advice  further,  and 
the  general  termination  of  each  para- 
graph is,  "  Send  for  the  doctor." 
JEitvoyer  promptement  chcrclter  Ic  mS- 
divin.  M.  Cadet  Gassicourt  admits, 
that  the  work  is  to  be  regarded  chiefly 
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as  a  compilation  :  thus  the  treatment 
of  cases  of  poisoning,  which  is  gene- 
rally good,  is  taken  from  Orfiia,  — it  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  criticise  it. 
In  the  remedies  for  superficial  burns 
and  scalds,  he  omits  to  notice  a  so- 
lution of  gum  acacia  as  a  local  appli- 
cation ;  although  this  is  a  simple 
domestic  article,  and  one  which,  if 
timely  applied,  is,  according  to  our  ob- 
servation, attended  with  the  most  sooth- 
ing effects. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  emergen- 
cies in  which  a  Frenchman  requires 
assistance,  judging  from  the  space  as- 
signed to  the  subject  (one-third  of  the 
volume)  is  that  of  being  poisoned  by 
mushrooms  !  The  author  goes  so  mi- 
nutely into  the  history  of  these  poisons 
that  he  gives  us  the  length  of  the  stalk 
of  each  mushroom  in  centimeters,  and 
the  full  botanical  characters, — added  to 
which  we  have  eight  coloured  plates  of 
the  principal  poisonous  species  !  These, 
if  we  mistake  not,  are  identical  with  the 
plates  which  were  published  some 
years  since  by  Orfiia. 

It  is  a  strange  and  unaccountable 
proof  of  the  gastronomic  propensities 
of  our  neighbours,  that  they  will  persist 
in  swallowing  poison  as  an  article  of 
food  in  so  many  of  their  dishes.  We 
cannot  congratulate  the  author  upon 
having  suggested  any  novelty  of  treat- 
ment— if  we  except  the  use  of  eaii 
surree  with  sirop  de  viuairjre  !  The  de- 
sign of  this  work  is  excellent,  but  it  is 
badly  carried  out ;  there  is  redundancy 


in  the  details,  and  an  obvious  attempt 
to  make  a  volume  of  what  should  be  a 
sixpenny  pamphlet.  An  essay  on  these 
subjects,  carefully  compiled,  and  writ- 
ten in  plain  language,  is  urgently- 
wanted  for  the  use  of  the  metropolitan 
police  force. 


i^ctiical  ^tattsticg. 


Ix  England,  during  the  whole  of  the  present 
century,  there  have  been  more  than  three 
births  to  two  deaths  ;  and  this  result  re- 
duced the  mean  age  of  death  to  33  years  in 
1831.  and  to  29  years  in  1841:  while  the 
real  duration  of  life,  that  is,  the  expectation 
of  life,  is  41  years,  and  has  varied  little. 
The  number  living  to  one  death  was  46  in 
1841,  and  45  in  the  preceding  four  years. — 
Reg.  Rep.  1844. 

NUMBER  OF  INSANE  PERSONS  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES*. 

The  proportion  of  pauper  lunatics  to  the 
population  is  considerably  larger  in  Wales 
than  in  England  ;  and  in  both  England  and 
Wales  the  number  of  insane  females  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  males,  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  respective  sexes. 

The  following  is  a  general  abstract  of  the 
results  obtained  from  various  sources ; 
it  contains  the  nearest  approximation, 
at  which  we  have  any  certain  means  of 
arriving,  to  the  total  numbers  of  the  insane, 
private  and  pauper,  in  England  and  Wales, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1844. 


Proportions  per  cent,  of  Pauper  Lunatics  to  Population,  January  1,  1844. 


Prnnnrtion         ^"^  Pauper 
Population.     Pauper  Lunatics.       „"'""':       Lunatic  to  Per- 
per  cent.     .     ^^^^  Living. 

England  .  .  \ 

Males    .... 
Females  .  .  . 

7,589,659             7159 
7,945,962             8442 

•094 
'106 

1060 
942 

Total 15,535,621           15,601 

•100      1         1000 

Wales    ...  3 

Males    .  .  .  .  ;       403,985  \              542                    -117                  856 
Females  ...         480,476                678                    -141                  709 

Total ,       944,461              1220 

•129 

775 

Total  England  and  Wales   .   16,480,082 

16,821           I        -102                 930 

Deduct  Crimi 

nal  Lunatics 

279 

Total  Pauper  Lunatics  not  Criminals .  .  . 

16,542                   -100      !         1000 

I 

*  Commissioner's  Report. 
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General  Statement  of  the  Total  Number 
of  Personx  ascertained  to  he  Insane,  in 
England  and  Wales,  January  1,  1844. 
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*Iii<-lii(lin(,'30MaIejand3FemaleCrimiiialLuna- 
ticsin  Gaols,  acrordina;  to  the  I'arlianiciitary  Re- 
turn for  April,  1S4:{.  Tlicnninl)('rs;rivi'nundertliis 
head  have  lioon  obtained  by  deductiiiK  from  the 
total  estimated  number  of  rauper  l.unaties  on 
the  ist  of  .lanuary,  1844,  those  confined  in  Asy- 
lums on  tliat  diiy.'includinsr  Cotinli/  and  Vagrant 
Paupers,  whicli  are  not  distinpuislied  from  others 
in  tlie  Keturns  made  to  this  Hoard,  and  whirb 
(as  lias  been  stated)  were  not  comprised  in  tlie 
Poor  Law  Uetnrns  ;  consequently  the  nntnbeis 
of  Pauper  Lunatics  "in  Workliuuses  and  else- 
where," on  the  iKt  of  .lanuary,  1844,  as  well  as 
the  (?rand  totals  ^iven  above,  exceeded  the  num- 
bers in  the  Table  by  the  number  of  County  and 
Vagrant  Paupers  so  deducted. 


ii^cljfcal  UntclHgcnre, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

BACHELOR  OF  MEDICINE.  FIRST  EXAMI- 
NATION. E.KAMINATION  FOR  HONOURS. 
—1845. 

Thursday,  August  14. — Morning,  lo  to  I. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Examiners,  Mr.   Kiernan  and  Professor 

Sh.\rpey. 


1.  Commencing  the  dissection  at  the  in- 
teguments, and  proceeding  with  it  as  far  as 
the  pharynx,  and  the  bones  forming  the 
zygomatic  fossa,  describe  the  parts  succes- 
sively exposed  in  dissecting  the  space 
bounded  above  by  the  zygoma,  below  by 
tlie  base  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  in  front  by  * 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  masseter,  and 
behind  by  the  meatus  auditorius,  mastoid 
process,  and  upper  part  of  theSterno-Cleido- 
Mastoideus. 

2.  Give  the  jinatomy  of  the  corpus  stria- 
tum ;  describing  its  situation  and  immediate 
connexions,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
white  and  grey  matter  within  it  (as  seen 
with  the  naked  eye).  Describe  also  the 
]iarts  met  with  in  exposing  the  corpus  stria- 
tum from  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the 
cerebral  hemisphere. 

Afternoon,  3  to  C. 

1 .  Describe  the  parts  (excepting  the  bones 
and  liagaments)  as  they  are  successively  ex- 
posed in  dissecting  a  jiortion  of  the  anterior 
region  of  the  thigh,  bounded  above  by  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  below  by  a  transverse 
line  corresponding  with  the  lower  limit  of 
the  insertion  of  the  adductor  brevis ;  the 
dissection  to  be  carried  down  to  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  gluteus  medius,  the  hip- 
joint,  the  ol)turator  membrane,  and  anterior 
surface  of  the  adductor  magnus. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  structure  and 
properties  of  mucous  membrane  in  general; 
and  describe  that  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the 
small  and  large  intestines,  in  particular  :  the 
description  to  include  an  account  of  the  ul- 
timate  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels,  the 
epithelium,  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn,  and 
the  glands  of  Brunncr  and  Peyer. 

Friday,  August  1.5.— Morning,  10  to  1. 

Chemistry. 

Examiner,  Professor  Brande. 

1.  Enumerate  the  combinations  of  chlo- 
rine with  oxygen,  giving  their  respective 
equivalents  and  symbols,  the  modes  of  ob- 
taining them,  and  their  characteristic  pro- 
perties. 

2.  Explain  the  construction  of  "  Grove'a 
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Battery,"  and  the  theory  of  its  action  in 
reference  to  the  changes  which  the  fluids 
employed  in  it  undergo  during  the  passage 
of  the  electric  current :  compare  it  in  these 
respects  with  "  Daniell's  Constant  Battery," 
and  with  the  voltaic  battery  upon  the  com- 
mon construction. 

3.  How  would  you  separate  and  deter- 
mine the  quantities  of  the  respective  metals 
in  an  alloy  composed  of  platinum,  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead,  and  tin  ? 

4.  The  proximate  organic  components  of 
wheat  flour  are  starch,  gum,  sugar,  fat, 
glutine,  fibrine,  caseine,  albumen,  lignine. 
How  would  you  separate  these  substances, 
and  what  is  their  ultimate  composition  ? 

•     Friday,  August  15.— Afternoon,  3  to  G. 
Materia   Medica   and   Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry. 
Examiner,  Dr.  Peueira. 

1.  State  the  botanical  origin  and  chemical 
composition  of  officinal  camphor,  as  well  as 
of  Borneo  or  Sumatra  camphor.  Describe 
the  method  of  procuring  artificial  camphor, 
and  mention  the  chemical  composition  of 
this  substance. 

2.  How  would  you  proceed  to  detect  the 
presence  of  arsenic,  of  lead,  and  of  nitrous 
acid  in  commercial  oil  of  vitriol  ? 

3.  What  are  the  proper  specific  gravities, 
at  the  temperature  of  62"  Fahr.,  of  the  fol- 
lowing substances,  according  to  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia:  Acidum sulphvricnm,  Aci- 
dum  nitricum,  Acidum  hijdrochloricum, 
Acidum  aceticum.  Ammonia  liquor,  Am- 
monia liquor  fortior ,  Spiritus  rectificatus, 
Alcohol,  and  JEther  sulphurictss  ?      State, 

(     in  the  language  of  Sykes's  hydrometer,   the 
density  of  Spiritus  rectificatus,  Ph.  Lond. 

4.  Forty  grains  of  diluted  hydrocyanic 
acid  yield,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, a  precipitate  weighing  7 '3  grs.,  only 
•5'6  grs.  of  which  are  soluble  in  boiling  ni- 
tric acid.  What  is  the  per- centage  strength 
of  the  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  ? 

5.  You  are  requested  to  describe  the 
method  of  preparing  Sulphur  priecipitatum, 
and  to  explain  the  chemical  phenomena 
which  ensue ;  also  to  point  out  the  nature 
of  the  substance  with  which  the  officinal 
preparation  is  frequently  contaminated,  the 
mode  of  its  introduction,  and  the  best  me- 
thod of  distinguishing  betw^een  the  pure  and 
the  impure  article. 

6.  Describe  the  effects  of  strychnia  on 
man  and  other  animals ;  nanie  the  diseases 
for  which  it  is  applicable  ;  mention  the  cir- 
cumstances which  permit  or  contra-indicate 
its  use  ;  and  state  what  you  conceive  to  be  a 
proper  dose  of  it,  as  well  as  the  cautions  to 
be  used  during  its  employment. 
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CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  HYDROCYANIC  ACID, 
WITH  REMARKS.  BY  T.  NUNXELEV,  ESa. 
LEEDS*. 

Retention  nf  consciousness  and  volition — 
Death  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour — 
Detection  of  the  jjoison  in  the  blood  and 
serum  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain — 
Its  detection  in  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach after  twenty-three  days'  exposure. 
On  the  27th  May,  1845,  an  inquest  was 
held  at  Leeds,  before  J.  Blackburn,  Esq.  ou 
the  body  of  a  person  who  had  died  from  the 
effects  of  prussic  acid.  It  appeared  from 
the  evidence  given  on  the  occasion,  that  the 
deceased  procured  from  a  druggist  an  ounce 
of  the  acid.  He  entered  an  inn  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  went  up 
stairs,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  found  oa 
a  sofa  labouring  under  the  effects  of  the 
poison.  The  witness  who  first  saw  him.  a 
non-professional  man,  thought  from  his  ap- 
pearance that  he  was  intoxicated.  On  his 
entering  the  room,  deceased  was  lying  on  his 
back,  but  he  immediately  sat  up  when  he 
saw  witness,  although  he  did  not  say  any- 
thing. Witness  went  down  stairs,  but  from, 
a  communication  made  to  him  by  the  house- 
keeper, he  returned  to  the  room,  and  found 
the  deceased  sitting  in  the  same  position, 
with  the  exception  that  he  was  reclining  oa 
the  right  side  with  his  head  on  the  sofa 
cushion.  On  witness  addressing  him,  de- 
ceased made  an  attempt  to  answer,  thereby 
showing  that  he  retained  his  consciousness, 
but  he  was  not  intelligible.  When  he  was 
subsequently  asked,  whether  he  would  have  ' 
medical  assistance,  he  said,  "  Ohj  no!  it  Is 
too  late — it  is  too  late!"  About  three  mi- 
nutes had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  de- 
ceased's entering  the  house  to  his  being  first 
seen  on  the  sofa.  Mr.  Nunneley  arrived  ia 
about  twelve  minutes  after  this,  so  that  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  proba- 
bly a  shorter  period,  had  elajised  from  the 
time  at  which  the  deceased  entered  the  inn, 
when  he  was  first  seen  by  a  medical 
man.  He  was  then  lying  on  the  sofa  oa 
his  right  side  ;  he  was  alive,  but  unable 
to  speak,  and  did  not  ai)pear  to  be  con- 
scious ;  although  the  dashing  of  cold  water 
upon  him  immediately  roused  him,  causing 
him  to  make  a  deep  inspiration.  Mr.  N. 
suspected  that  deceased  had  taken  prussic 
acid  : — he  administered  ammonia,  chlorine, 
used  cold  affusion,  and  placed  the  feet  in  a 
pail  of  hot  water  containing  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  mustard.  The  deceased  gradually 
sank  ;  his  legs,  arms,  and  chest,  were  slightly 
convulsed, — the  upper  extremities  more  thaa 

*  Abridged  from  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  July  23d  and  30th,  1845. 
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the  lower.  The  jaw  was  fixed,  the  eyes 
•were  glassy,  prominent,  and  staring,  and  the 
pupils  widely  dilated  ;  tlie  countenance 
puffed  up,  bloated,  and  rather  purple  ;  there 
■was  foam  about  the  mouth ;  the  breathing 
slow  and  convulsive,  like  violent  sobbing  ; 
the  hands  were  partially  contracted,  the 
fingers  rigid,  and  about  the  nails  of  a  dark 
colour.  Death  did  not  take  place  until  after 
the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  making  the  whole 
duration  of  the  ca?e  fiom  the  time  of  the 
deceased  entering  the  inn,  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  or  probably  from  the  time  of  his 
taking  the  poison  forty-two  minutes. 

An  ounce  bottle  was  found  in  his  left  hand 
coat-pocket,  with  the  stopper  in  it.  It  was 
labelled  Scheele's  acid,  but  it  contained 
two  and  a  half  drachms  of  an  acid  of  one 
and  a  half  per  cent.  ; — therefore  of  about 
one-third  the  strength  of  the  acid  for  which 
it  was  sold  !  A  glass  was  found  in  the  room, 
but  there  was  no  smell  of  prussic  acid  in  it. 
The  deceased  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
chemistry  to  know  the  effects  of  this  acid  as 
a  poison. 

Inspection.  —  The  body  was  examined 
while  still  warm,  five  and  a  half  hours  after 
death.  The  depending  portions  were  livid, 
and  the  superficial  veins  filled  with  blood ; 
countenance  placid  and  turgid  ;  eyelids 
closed,  eyes  prominent  and  glassy.  Of  the 
four  medical  men  present  at  the  inspection, 
two  could  perceive  an  odour  about  the  body, 
and  two  could  not.  On  opening  the  abdo- 
men, ho/. ever,  the  odour  was  instantly  per- 
ceptible in  every  part  of  the  room,  evidently 
proceeding  from  the  stomach.  This  organ 
contained  rather  more  than  half  a  pint  of 
half- digested  matter,  having  a  sour  smell, — 
the  odour  of  the  acid  being,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly strong.  It  appears  that  deceased 
had  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast,  about  two 
hours  and  a  half  before  taking  the  poison. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
which  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
mucus,  was  red  and  injected ;  but  i)erhaps 
this  was  not  more  than  the  usual  turges- 
cence  of  the  vessels  observed  during  Ihc 
process  of  digestion.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  large  and  small  intestines  was 
natural,  and  no  smell  (of  prussic  acid)  could 
be  detected  in  any  part  of  tiie  canal.  Tho- 
rax.— Odour  of  the  poison  slight  ;  lungs 
healthy,  except  the  lower  portions,  which 
"were  gorged  with  fluid  blood.  The  larger 
bronchial  tubes  were  filled  with  a  reddish 
frothy  mucus.  The  heart  and  large  vessels 
•were  distended  on  bf)th  sides  with  dark 
fluid  blood.  Head. — The  vessels  were  filled 
•with  fluid  blood  ;  there  was  venous  effuhion 
on  the  pia  mater,  and  in  the  ventricles ; 
the  brain  was  healthy,  firm,  and  elastic. 
Verdict, — "That  the  deceased  destroyed 
bimeelf  by  taking  j)russic  acid,  while  la- 
bouring under  temporary  insanity." 


Analysis. — This  was  performed  by  Mr. 
West.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death  reddened  litmus  ia- 
tensely,  and  had  a  strong  smell  of  the  poison. 
A  drop  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in- 
verted over  a  portion  soon  became  covered 
with  a  film  of  precipitate,  white  and  soluble 
in  ammonia.  Another  portion  distilled  in  a 
water  bath,  yielded  an  abundant  precipitate 
of  Prussian  blue.  The  quantity  of  anhy- 
drous prussic  acid  contained  in  the  stomach 
was  0'4  grains,  equal  to  27  grains  of  the  acid 
found  in  the  bottle  (at  1*5  per  cent.)  It 
gave  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  whea 
a  solution  of  the  nitrate  was  added.  This 
precipitate, on  being  heated, yielded  cyanogen, 
and  dissolved  without  heat  in  cold  nitric 
acid.  Mr.  West  considers  it  an  error  to 
state  that  cyanide  of  silver  is  insoluble  in 
cold  nitric  acid, — "  the  supposed  insolubility 
is  at  most  a  matter  of  proportion,  and 
should  not  be  described  as  a  ciiaracteristic 
of  the  cyanide."  The  fluid  taken  from  the 
small  intestines,  the  arterial  blood,  as  well 
as  the  serum  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
produced  a  white  film  on  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  inverted  over  them.  No 
prussic  acid  could,  however,  be  obtained 
from  the  two  latter  by  distillation.  One 
jierson  who  was  present  thought  he  could 
perceive  the  odour  of  the  poison  in  these 
liquids.  The  venous  blood  produced  no 
change  on  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Mr.  West 
subsequently  found  the  usual  evidence  of  the 
poison  on  distilling  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tents twenty-llirec  days  afterwards.  "  This 
case  is  therefore,"  he  observes,  "opposed 
to  the  common  notion  of  the  rapid  decom- 
position (?)  of  the  acid." 

Remarks. — Mr.  Nunneley  appends  some 
judicious  observations  to  this  interesting 
case.  One  question  at  the  inquest  was, 
whether  the  poison  was  taken  below  stairs,  or 
in  the  room  where  the  deceased  was  found. 
Mr.  N.  thought  that  it  had  been  taken  down 
stairs,  and  tliat  the  deceased  had  gone  up 
stairs  afterwards.  He  assigned  as  a  reason, 
that  there  was  no  odour  in  the  glass  found 
up  stairs  ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  there 
were  the  means  of  rinsing  it  out  in  the  room 
below,  but  not  in  the  room  above.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  rinsings  in  and 
about  the  spittoon  found  below,  had  no 
odour,  nor  do  we  find  it  stated  that  there 
was  any  smell  of  prussic  acid  in  that  room. 
The  deceased  may  not  have  used  the  glass 
at  all,  but  have  taken  the  jioison  out  of  the 
bottle.  The  evidence,  therefore,  entirely 
fails  in  showing  w/iere  the  poison  was  swal- 
lowed. The  dose  of  the  poison  is  also 
conjectural.  If  the  deceased  took  the  whole 
of  the  five  and  a  half  drachms  missing  from 
the  bottle,  he  must  have  swallowed,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  West's  analysis,  about  four  and 
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a  half  grains  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid.  On 
this  showing,  as  there  was  no  vomiting, 
more  than  four  grains  of  anhydrous  acid 
must  have  become  lost  by  absorption  and 
diffusion  before  the  analysis  was  made  ; — 
but  some  may  have  been  spilled,  especially 
if  the  poison  were  swallowed  from  the  bot- 
tle :  hence  there  are  no  sufficient  data  for 
forming  a  correct  inference  respecting  the 
fatal  dose. 

What  the  case  loses  in  interest  in   these 
points,  it  gains  in  others.     For  instance,  as 
Mr.  Nunneley  observes,   consciousness  and 
volition  remained  for  some   minutes.     The 
deceased  was  capable  of  being    roused,   and 
even  answered  a   question  rationally  before 
Mr.  N's.    arrival.     The  symptoms  preced- 
ing death  were  accurately  observed  : — there 
were  no  violent  convulsions,  and  there   was 
no  shriek.    "  This  reliance  upon  the  shriek," 
says   Mr.   N.,    "has  always  surprised  me  ; 
for  even  in  animals  there  is  nothing  more 
uncertain  even  in  the  same  species.     Out  of 
the  great  number  of  dogs  and  cats  which  I 
have  destroyed   by  the  acid,    I  believe  the 
majority  did  not  shriek."     Mr.   N.  thinks 
that  the  quantity  necessary  to  produce  death 
has  been  somewhat  under  estimated.     With 
regard  to  the  post-mortem  appearances,  the 
appearance  of   the  eyes  was  very  characte- 
ristic,— the    cornea    was  perfectly  distended 
and  glistening, — they  were  fixed,  and  more 
brilliant  and    animated,    than    during   life. 
The  rigidity  of  the  body  took  place  as  un- 
der   ordinary    circumstances,    and    in   this 
case  certainly,    the    decomposition    of  the 
body  was  not  accelerated.     Mr.    Nunneley 
places    more    reliance  in  the   treatment  by 
cold  affusion  than  upon  any  other  plan.     "  In 
this  instance,  more  effect  was  ])roduced  by 
the  dashing  of  cold  water  than  hj  any  other 
means."     He  objects  to  bleeding  in  the  first 
instance,  but  thinks  it  may  be  serviceable  in 
relieving  congestion,  when   the  system    has 
become  roused.     In  relation  to  the  chemical 
analysis,   Mr.   Nunneley  observes,  that  the 
poison  was  here    detected,    not  only  in  the 
stomach,    but   in  the  small  intestines,   the 
blood  and  the  serum  of  the  brain  :  its  non- 
dett  ction  in  the  venous  blood  may  have  been 
accidental.      Further,  he  continues,  "it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  statements  made 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
cyanide  of  silver,  and  which  in  toxicological 
works  is  much  dwelt  upon  as  characteristic 
of  this  substance,  are  not  correct."     This  is 
a  very  heavy  charge  made  by  Mr.  West  and 
Mr.    Nunneley    against    BerzeUus,    Orfila, 
Christison,  Brande,  Turner,  and  every  other 
chemist  without  exception,   who  has  written 
on  the  properties  of  cyanide   of  silver,  and 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  mistake,  if 
any,   lies  with    themselves.     Orfila  says  of 
the  cyanide  of  silver,   that  it  is  "insoluble, 
ou  excessivement  peu  soluble,   dans  I'acide 


azotique  a  la  temperature  ordinaire,  facile- 
ment  soluble  duns  cet  acide  bouillant."* 
No  one  who  has  performed  any  experiments 
with  tills  compound,  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  literal  correctness  of  Orfila's  statement. 
Use  a  very  minute  portion  of  cyanide  of 
silver  and  a  proportionally  large  quantity  of 
strong  nitric  acid,  the  precipitate  will  be- 
come dissolved  in  the  acid  without  boiling  ; 
but  under  no  other  circumstances.  Besides, 
it  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  that  cy- 
anide of  silver  is  to  a  certain  extent  dissolved 
by  nitrate  of  silver  itself.  We  are  surprised 
that  any  question  should  arise  upon  so  sim- 
ple a  fact,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  every 
one  to  settle  by  direct  experiment.  In  all 
cases,  solubility  is  a  relative  term,  "  i.  e.  a 
matter  of  proportion."  Compared  with  the 
oxalate,  and  some  other  salts  of  silver,  the 
cyanide  may  be  considered  as  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid.  Iodide  of  silver  is  said  to  be 
insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  other  salts  ;  but  although 
strong  ammonia  will  dissolve  a  minute 
quantity,  this  cannot  impugn  the  correct- 
ness of  the  common  chemical  description  of 
its  properties. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  this  case  the 
acid  should  have  been  still  detected  after 
twenty -three  daijs,  by  distilling  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  although,  as  Mr. 
Nunneley  states,  it  was  "  mixed  with  a  mass 
of  partially  digested  food  ;  the  weather  being 
sultry,  and  no  pains  taken  to  ensure  its  pre- 
servation." Mr.  West  omits  to  state 
whether  the  odour  was  then  perceptible  in 
the  contents  ;  but  he  observed  it  in  the  dis- 
tilled liquid,  and  obtained  from  it  by  the 
usual  tests  cyanide  of  silver  and  prussian  blue. 
This  is  still  more  remarkable,  wtien  we  con- 
sider that  there  were  only /ottr-/en^A*  of  a 
grain  of  anhydrous  acid  originally  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach ;  and  we  have  the 
evidence  of  its  continually  escaping,  in  the 
fact,  that  nitrate  of  silver  suspended  over  it 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  rendered  milky. 
This  persistence  of  so  highly  volatile  a  poi- 
son in  the  contents  of  a  stomach  is  unex- 
ampled, and  is  perfectly  inexplicable.  Mr. 
West  observes,  "  This  case  is  therefore 
opposed  to  the  common  notion  of  rapid  de- 
composition of  the  acid."  We  were  not 
aware  that  the  acid  was  said  to  be  lost  by 
decomimsition :  its  disappearance  has  been 
generally  attributed  to  its  great  volatility. 
Prussic  acid  is  antiseptic,  and  we  have  found 
it  to  possess  the  property  of  actually  pre- 
venting organic  liquids  from  becoming 
mouldy. 

Mr.  Nunneley  adverts  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  strength  of  this  acid,  as  it  is  com- 
monly sold  by  druggists.  Here  is  an  acid 
labelled  Scheele's  acid,  and  having  only  one- 
third  of  its  strength.  We  believe  this  to  be 
*  Traits  de  Toxicologie,  torn.  ii.  p.  305. 
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very  common,  and  that  specimens  procured 
from  different  shops  will  rarely  be  found  of 
equal  strength.  This  practice  requires  re- 
gulation, or  dangerous  consequences  must 
ensue  from  the  medicinal  use  of  this  sub- 
stance. 

The  report  of  this  case  does  great  credit 
to  Mr.  Nunneley,  from  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  facts  were  observed  and  are  re- 
corded ;  it  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid. 
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ON  COPAIBA  INJECTIOXS  IX  GOXORRHCEA. 
BY  P.  GATES,  ESQ. 

I  AM  desirous  of  recording,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  the  fol- 
lowing case,  as  one  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
interesting,  as  affording  a  peculiar  opportu- 
nity of  studying  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
remedy  employed  for  its  cure.  The  patient 
was  a  man  in  the  Venereal  Hospital  at  Paris, 
and  the  case  fell  under  my  observation  while 
attending  hospital  practice  in  that  city  :  it 
was  as  follows  : — When  a  lad,  this  patient, 
while  playing  with  himself,  had  tied  a  piece 
of  string  round  the  middle  of  the  penis,  and 
so  tightly,  that  from  the  sudden  and  great 
swelling  induced,  the  urethra  and  corpus 
spongiosum  were  both  nearly  divided,  and 
an  opening  into  the  canal  v/as  left  at  this 
point,  through  which  the  whole  of  the  urine 
was  voided  in  micturition  from  this  time. 
The  appearance  of  the  penis,  when  not  erect, 
was  as  if  broken  ;  the  anterior  portion  hang- 
ing down  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  ]ios- 
terior.  The  gonorrhoea  was  violent,  with  a 
profuse  discharge  from  the  meatus  urinarius, 
as  well  as  from  the  false  opening  or  fistula, 
if  one  may  so  term  it,  showing  that  a  great 
extent  of  the  urethra  was  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation.  After  a  few  days  of  jiallia- 
tivc  treatment,  by  diuretics  and  diluents, 
during  whicli  the  discharge  remained  in 
statu  quo,  M.  Ricord  ordered  for  him  the 
balsam  of  copaiba,  under  the  use  of  which, 
the  portion  of  the  urethra  posterior  to  the 
fistula,  viz.  so  much  of  the  canal  as  was 
traversed  by  the  urine,  got  completely  well, 
while  from  the  anterior  portion  tlu:  discliarge 
was  as  profuse  as  ever.  The  indication  was 
here  clear  ;  the  copaiba  was  continued,  and 
a  syringe  given  to  the  man,  with  wliicli  he 
was  directed  to  inject  his  urine  into  the 
meatus  urinarius  after  each  micturition,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  cure  was  complete.  This 
case  shows  very  clearly  the  modus  ojierandi 
of  the  balsam  of  copaiba  in  gonorrhoea  to 
be,  by  impregnating  the  urine  with  its  prin- 
ciples, and  being  so  applied  to  the  inflamed 
membrane,  and  not  by  being  in  any  other 


way  determined  to  the  part.  This  is  further 
shown  in  similnr  affections  in  the  female, 
where  the  urethra  is  more  implicated  than 
the  vagina ;  it  also  points  out  the  use  of  in- 
jections of  copaiba  in  gonorrhoea,  and  al- 
though they  have  been  tried  with  partial 
success,  it  is  by  no  means  a  general  way 
of  using  the  remedy  ;  if,  however,  a  formula 
could  be  found  in  which  it  could  be  so  com- 
bined and  modified  as  when  eliminated 
with  the  urine,  all  the  advantages  of  the 
medicine  might  probably  be  secured.  There 
is  no  doubt  the  copaiba  is  the  most  power- 
ful resource  we  possess  in  gonorrhoea, 
and  where  it  does  not  succeed,  it  is  gene- 
rally from  its  nauseating  the  stomach  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  inadmissible,  or 
otherwise  deranging  the  system  ;  and  could 
it  be  used  in  an  appropriate  form  as  an  in- 
jection, the  patient  might  be  spared  the  dis- 
gust and  unpleasantness  consequent  on  a 
course  of  this  nauseous  drug. 

17,  Tavistock  Place, 
Auirust  18-15. 


spontaneous  amputation  of  the  arm 

in  the  fcetus. 

by  wilt.iam  pollard,  jun, 

I  WAS  called  at  5  a.m.  July  16th,  ult.  to 
attend  A.  H.,  a  healthy  woman,  let.  26,  in 
her  third  confinement :  last  menstruation 
the  latter  part  of  October  1844.  Labour 
had  scarcely  commenced ;  os  uteri  dilated 
large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  the 
finger.  Head  presentation.  There  being  no 
pains  for  some  time,  I  left  her,  and  di- 
rected the  nurse  to  send  as  soon  as  labour 
should  come  on.  About  10  a.m.  pains  fol- 
lowed rapidly  in  succession,  and  the  child 
was  born  in  half  an  hour,  about  ten  minutes 
before  my  arrival ;  the  jjlacenta  had  also 
come  away,  but  was  separated  from  the 
child.  After  attending  the  mother,  I  exa- 
mined the  child,  and  found  it  had  but  one 
perfect  arm  ;  the  humerus  of  the  left  was 
about  two  inches  long,  terminating  in  a  sharp 
point,  almost  protruding  through  the  skin, 
which  appeared  to  be  contracted  over  the 
bone,  but  perfectly  cicatrised  ;  there  was 
also  a  small  nipple-like  fleshy  growth  at  the 
end  of  the  stump  contracting  eacii  time  the 
arm  moved  ;  in  every  other  resj)ect  the 
child  was  well  formed,  and  took  tne  breast 
before  I  left  the  room.  Thinking  it  a  case 
of  spontaneous  amputation,  first  described, 
I  believe,  by  Montgomery,  of  Duljlin,  I 
examined  the  coagula,  &c.  but  could  find  no 
trace  of  the  missing  arm.  The  child  up  to 
this  time  is  doing  well. 

Tonpiay,  August  1845. 


UNUNITED  FRACTURE  OF  THE  TIBIA  AND  FIBULA, 
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SURGERY. 

UNUNITED  FRACTURE  OF  THE  TIBIA  AND 
FIBULA  SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED.  BY 
DR.  EDMUND  SHARKEY. 

May  28,  1844. — An  old  woman  who,  while 
drunk,  had  fallen  unci  broken  both  bones  of 
her  leg  about  the  middle,  twelve  weeks  ago, 
was  brought  to  hospital,  where  she  remained 
ever  since.  Her  leg  was  put  in  splints,  and 
absolute  rest  enjoined  ;  no  more  than  xisual 
reaction  was  evident,  and  the  limb  was  per- 
fectly 171  sitv,  from  the  commencement.  On 
examination  at  the  usual  time,  the  bones 
were  found  not  to  have  united,  there  bein^^ 
distinct  motion  at  the  fractured  part.  A  ring 
of  callus  seems  to  have  been  thrown  out 
round  the  fracture  in  the  fibula.  The  frac- 
tured ends  have  been  rubbed  together,  but 
no  advance  towards  solidification  seeming  to 
have  taken  place,  the  bone  at  the  fracture 
was  laid  bare  by  an  incision.  The  lower 
fragment  seemed  slightly  to  project,  while 
there  seemed  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  up[ier 
corresponding  end.  A  probe  could  not, 
however,  pass  through  the  fracture,  nor 
could  any  loose  spiculre  nor  frfenum  be  dis- 
covered ;  neither  could  the  apparently  over- 
lapping end  be  reduced.  No  deformity  of 
the  limb  was  observable.  It  was  perceived 
that,  when  the  incision  was  made,  a  small 
quantity  of  an  oily  fluid  escaped.  A  tent  of 
lint  was  introduced,  and  left  in  the  incision. 

July. — The  limb  has  become  nearly  solid. 

August  27th. — Was  able  to  walk  by  help 
of  a  stick,  and  soon  after  went  out  quite 
well. — Dublin  Medical  Press. 

WOUND  or  ABDOMEN. 

At  the  Shefiield  Medical  Society,  Mi:  Law 
exhibited  a  portion  of  ilium,  and  the  abdo- 
minal parietes,  of  a  man  aged  G5,  who  was 
admitted  into  the  Infirmary,  having  about 
twenty-six  hours  previously  had  a  piece  of 
hot  iron,  fresh  from  the  furnace,  forced  into 
the  abdomen.  One  inch  from  the  median 
line,  and  to  the  right  side,  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  above  Poupart's  ligament,  there  was 
an  irregular  horizontal  wound,  of  an  inch  in 
extent,  through  which  about  tvv-enty-eight 
inches  of  the  gut  protruded,  together  with  a 
portion  of  mesentery.  The  protruded  in- 
testine was  thickly  coated  with  lymph,  and 
slightly  adhered  where  it  folded  on  itself, 
and  was  strangulated.  It  was  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour,  and  appeared  to  be  seared  in 
several  places.  In  one  part  was  a  ragged 
circular  opening,  about  the  size  of  the  tip  of 
the  little  finger,  which  allowed  the  faeces  to 
escape  freely.  The  wound  of  the  parietes 
was  dilated,  and  all  the  intestine  except  the 
seared    and   perforated    portions   returned. 


Prostration  was  extreme  ;  pain  very  acute  ; 
the  patient  quite  rational  u])  to  the  last 
moment.  He  died  in  about  thirteen  hours 
after  admission. 

Post-mortem,  58  Jiours  after  death. — A 
pouch  was  found  under  the  integument,  ex- 
tending from  the  wound  downwards  into  the 
scrotum,  filled  with  coagulated  blood;  peri- 
tonitis extensive  ;  the  ileum  was  highly  in- 
flamed, and  the  injured  portion  gangrenous. 
There  was  only  the  perforation  above  named  ; 
the  other  viscera  were  healthy.  Great  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  and  dura  mater,  and 
slight  opacity  of  the  arachnoid.  The  injury 
was  inflicted  by  his  son,  in  a  moment  of 
passion. — Provincial  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 

TREATMENT  OF  BED-SORES  IN  FEVER. 

The  most  you  can  do  is  to  apply  cushions 
of  curled  hair  in  chamois  leather  under  the 
hollows  of  the  body,  to  equalize  its  weight 
on  every  part.  Local  applications  to  the 
mortified  parts  are  worth  nothing  ;  but  when 
they  first  become  red,  you  might  apply 
spirits,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  vinegar, 
and  this  will  often  stop  the  progress  of  the 
local  affection.  When  the  cuticle  is  abraded, 
lay  a  thin  sheet  of  gold-beaters'  leaf  on  the 
part  :  white  of  egg  spread  on  linen  will  be 
found  useful  to  prevent  these  abrasions. 
After  the  fever  has  subsided,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  getting  well,  perhaps  getting  fat  and 
walking  about,  still  one  of  those  gangrenous 
sjjots  may  show  no  disposition  to  heal. 
Should  the  part  be  the  prominence  of  the 
sacrum,  and  the  slough  be  attached  to  the 
tendinous  aponeurosis  covering  it,  don't  be 
in  a  hurry  to  take  your  instruments  to  cut 
it  off ;  if  you  do,  tetanus  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  the  consequence. — Dr.  Colles's 
Lectures  on  Surgen/. 

TREATMENT  OF  SCALDS. 

Dr.  GnossKOPF  speaks  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Ung.  Plumbi  Acetat.  as  a  local  ap- 
plication in  cases  of  scalds,  stating  that  if 
applied  at  once,  it  invariably  prevents  the 
formation  of  vesicles,  speedily  allays  pain, 
and  diminishes  redness  and  swelling.  In 
cases  where  vesicles  have  already  formed 
and  burst,  its  application  quickly  promotes 
the  healing  of  the  exposed  surfaces.  No 
evil  effects  on  the  system  have  followed  its 
employment. — Schmidt' sJahrb'ucher,\Mb. 

SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY, 

COLIC  FROM  COPPER  AMONG  THE  W^ORKERS 
IN  THAT  METAL. 

M.  Blandet  has  written  a  memoir  on  this 
subject,  wherein  he  proposes  to  demonstrate 
that  there  exists  a  colic  occasioned  by  copper 
— a  malady  to  which  those  who  work  in  that 
metal  are  liable,  as  the  workers  in  lead  ar« 
to  lead  colic. 
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M.  BACK  ON  THE  SEPARATION  OF  LIME  FROM  MAGNESIA. 


The  author  rectifies  th3  mistake  which 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  colic  suffered 
by  the  workers  in  copper,  arises  not  from 
the  effects  of  the  copper,  but  from  the  lead 
which  is  also  used;  an  error  which  has 
caused  the  two  diseases  to  be  confounded, 
and  led  to  the  idea  that  the  copper  has  no 
injurious  effect  in  these  instances,  whereas 
it  is  really  highly  deleterious.  From  Dr. 
Blandet's  observations,  made  both  in  the 
hospitals  and  in  the  workshops,  he  has  be- 
come convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  form  of 
enteritis  produced  by  copper,  of  which  the 
chief  symptom  is  a  colic,  with  remissions. 
The  workman  bends  himself  double  to  re- 
lieve it ;  the  belly  is  tender  upon  pressure  ; 
there  is  headache,  and  inclination  to  vomit ; 
diarrhoea  or  constipation  ;  the  vomited'mat- 
ters  consist  of  bilious  fluid  ;  the  first  alvine 
evacuations  are  often  of  a  green  colour ; 
fever  is  frequent,  but  there  is  often  lassitude. 
The  affection,  says  M.  Blandet,  arises  from 
two  principal  causes — slovenliness,  and  the 
inhaling  of  copper  dust.  The  workers  in 
copper,  who  are  careless  of  their  persons, 
have  their  hair  coloured  green ;  the  perspira- 
tion is  green,  and  the  teeth  are  coated  with 
a  crust  of  sulphuret  of  copper.  M.  Blandet 
recommends  certain  prophylactic  and  thera- 
peutic measures,  of  which  the  principal  are, 
the  use  of  albuminous  drinks,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  saline  purgatives  to  prevent 
constipation.  M.  Blandet  has  also  made  a 
second  observation  relative  to  the  accidents 
occasioned  by  zinc  among  the  founders  and 
moulders  of  copper.  The  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  the  vapour  of  zinc,  are,  a  sensa- 
tion of  weight  at  the  stomach,  nausea,  0]i- 
pression,  pains  in  the  head,  aches  in  the 
limbs,  as  if  from  the  effects  of  bruises,  &c. 
It  is  especially  the  fumes  of  brass  v.hich 
produce  these  accidents  ;  they  have  not  been 
found  to  arise  from  copper  alone,  but  they 
must  be  attributed  to  the  admixture  of  that 
metal  with  zinc.  Among  the  symptoms 
complained  of  by  the  workmen,  are,  a  pain- 
ful weight  at  the  stomach,  inclination  to 
vomit,  want  of  appetite,  cough,  oppression, 
occasional  fixed  and  oppressive  pain  in  the 
head,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  which  continues 
during  the  night ;  general  debility  ;  tetanic 
stiffness,  and  pain  in  the  limbs ;  shiver- 
ing ;  cold  trembling,  which  continues  seve- 
ral hours ;  nightmare  during  sleep  ;  the 
patient  experiences  a  feeling  of  distension, 
and  there  are  cold  sweats  preceded  by  hot  fits, 
&c. — Gazette  Midicale,  1845. 

CHEMISTRY. 

8EPAB.ATI0N  OF  LIMK  FROM  MAGNESIA. 
BV  M.   BACK. 

Onk  of  the  methods  recommended  for  the 
separation  of  these  two  substances,  is  to  heat 
to  redness  the  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of 


calcium  and  magnesium  :  the  chloride  of 
calcium  remains  unchanged,  and  may  be  se- 
])arated  by  water  from  the  caustic  magnesia, 
which  is  set  free  during  the  process.  M. 
Back  has  lately  examined  this  method,  Ber- 
zelius  having  already  stated  that  it  was  in- 
correct. In  one  experiment,  0'221  grm. 
of  fresh  calcined  magnesia  were  dissolved  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  during  evaporation  2  grm. 
of  dry  chloride  of  calcium  were  added,  the 
surplus  acid  driven  off,  and  the  whole  mass 
afterwards  incinerated  in  a  platina  crucible. 
When  cold,  the  dry  residue  was  moistened 
with  water,  and  aejain  heated.  By  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  operation  muriatic  acid  continu- 
ally escaped,  and  finally  the  mass  was  di- 
gested in  water,  and  a  residue  obtained 
which  weighed  0-401  grm.  (indicating  about 
0'18  grm.  of  magnesia  more  than  could  pos- 
sibly be  present.)  This  method  of  separat- 
ing the  two  alkalies  gives  therefore  incorrect 
results. — Heller\s  Archiv  f'iir  Physiol,  und 
Pathol.  Chemie,  1845. 

[Remarks. — In  employing  this  process 
we  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
drive  off  all  the  chlorine  from  the  magnesia,  so 
that  a  j)ortion  has  been  lost  by  water  dissolv- 
ing some  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium  with 
the  chloride  of  calcium.  The  latter  becomes 
strongly  alkaline  during  calcination,  and 
remains  so  on  deliquescence  :  it  therefore 
probably  loses  part  of  its  chlorine.  Mit- 
scherlich  long  since  remarked,  that  chloride 
of  magnesium,  obtained  by  evaporating  and 
heating  a  mixture  of  the  muriates  of  ammo- 
nia and  magnesia,  would  resist  a  melting 
heat  ;  while  the  salt  obtained  by  digesting 
pure  magnesia  in  muriatic  acid  and  evapo- 
rating, was  decomposed  by  heat,  muriatic 
acid  passing  off,  and  caustic  magnesia  being 
left  as  a  residue. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY. 

SINGULAR  PROl'ERTV  OF  ALBUMEN. 

Prof.  Wunderlich  remarked  that  any 
albuminous  fluid  loses  the  projjcrty  of  coa- 
gulating by  heat,  when  the  free  alkali  con- 
tained in  it  is  neutralised  by  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  Even  if  a  slight 
turbidness  should  result  from  the  addition 
of  the  acid,  this  disappears  on  heating  the 
liquid. 

[Remarks. — We  have  observed  a  similar 
effect  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  aa 
albuminous  liquid  :  but  it  appeared  to  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  of  albumen  present. 
It  was  long  ago  shewn  by  Magendie,  that 
when  acetic  acid  was  added  to  serum,  the 
mixture  might  be  heated  without  coagula- 
tion taking  place.  It  menly  became  opa- 
line ;  and  on  cooling,  if  not  too  dilute,  it 
became  solid  ;  on  again  heating  it,  liquid. — 
Ed.  Gaz.] 
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Sccturcs. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES, 

Delivered  at  University  College  Hospital, 

By  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  F.R.S.  &c. 

[Taken  in  Short-Hand  by  our  own  Reporter,  and 
revised  by  the  Professor  himself.] 

Lecture  III.— May  22d,  1845. 

Obstruction,  inflammation,  and  gangrenous 
perforation  oft  he  colon — Post-mortem  ex- 
amination— Remarks — on  stricture  high 
vp  in  the  rectum — on  tlie  cause  and  nature 
of  the  attack — on  the  detection  of  peri- 
tonitis  by  percussion — on  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  the  case — on  old  partial 
consolidations  of  the  lung,  atid  their  effect, 
emphysema. 
There  is  another  fatal  case  to  record  to-day, 
and  we  shall  find  in  it  several  instructive 
points.     It  is  that  of  a  woman  named  Mary 
Carney,  and  as  the  history  is  short,  I  will 
read   it,   and   then    make   some   comments 
upon  it. 

Mary  Carney,  aged  55,  admitted  Wed- 
nesday, May  14th ;  of  middle  stature  ; 
rather  dark  complexion,  and  ruddy ;  a 
washerwoman,  which  occupation  she  has 
been  following  uninterruptedly  for  ten  years  ; 
previously  to  that  chiefly  en:;aged  as  a  ser- 
vant. She  married  in  1808,  has  been  a 
widow  thirty-one  years,  and  she  never  had 
any  children.  Her  habits  and  modes  of  life 
are  stated  to  have  been  very  regular  ;  for 
several  years  she  has  not  obtained  sufficient 
food,  but  generally  took  a  pint  of  porter 
daily,  and  has  been  tolerably  well  clothed. 
She  resided  in  a  small  back  room  in  Mid- 
dlesex Street,  Somcrs  Town  ;  it  is  quite  dry, 
and  the  situation  open  ;  has  lived  there 
eighteen  months  ;  before  that  she  lived  in 
Drummond  Crescent,  has  lived  in  Lon- 
don the  last  twenty-two  years.  Her  parents 
died  when  she  was  quite  young,  but  she  does 
not  know  of  what  disease.  She  states  that 
her  general  condition  of  health  has  been 
good,  except  that  lately  she  has  felt  great 
weakness  and  oppression  at  the  chest,  but 
she  has  never  had  any  serious  illness  for 
years.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  had 
rheumatic  fever,  which  did  not  entirely  leave 
her  for  two  years.  She  was  at  that  time 
salivated,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  medicine  ; 
she  also  had  a  blister  applied  to  the  knees. 

The  present  attack  commenced  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  the  7th  inst.,  whilst 
washing,  the  weather  being  very  cold  at  the 
time.  It  began  with  pain  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen ;  she  did  not,  however, 
leave  her  work  till  the  evening,  and  as  the 


pain  was  no  better,  she  called  at  a  druggist'* 
shop  on  her  way  home,  and  obtained  * 
couj)le  of  pills.  The  nest  day,  Thursday 
the  pills  had  not  operated,  the  pain  wa' 
severe,  and  there  was  constant  vomiting: 
she  took  three  pennyworth  of  brandy  with- 
out any  relief.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  she  went  to  another  druggist,  and  he 
gave  her  two  more  pills.  (This  is  a  fair  in- 
stance of  the  safety  and  efficiency  of 
"counter  practice.")  On  Friday  the  pills 
had  not  operated  ;  t!ic  pain  and  sickness 
continued.  Saturday  evening,  took  an  ounce 
of  castor  oil,  which  did  not  operate,  but  she 
thinks  the  greater  part  of  it  came  up  again. 
From  this  day  she  kept  her  bed  till  coming 
to  the  hospital.  On  Monday  night  she  took 
a  black  draught,  which  v.'as  vomited  imme- 
diately. Tuesday,  being  worse,  she  sent  for 
a  medical  man,  who  did  not  visit  her,  but 
prescribed  some  medicine  and  pills,  all  of 
which  she  believes  came  up  again.  On 
"Wednesday  (the  day  of  her  admission)  this 
same  medical  man  saw  her,  and  on  finding 
her  so  ill,  recommended  her  to  the  hospital — 
it  was,  indeed,  a  bad  case  to  take  charge  of — 
in  the  meantime  he  ordered  her  to  use  tur- 
pentine injections  :  she  had  five  administered 
without  any  relief. 

On  her  admission,  the  skin  was  of  a  dark 
colour,  dry,  and  hot.  She  has  lost  a  good 
deal  of  flesh  since  the  commencement  of  the 
attack  ;  has  not  felt  chilly,  but  rather  hot ; 
she  lies  with  her  knees  elevated,  and  legs 
drawn  up  ;  but  the  pain  does  not  compel 
her  to  this  position,  as  she  is  quite  as  easy 
when  they  are  horizontal.  The  head  is 
heavy  and  painful,  chiefly  in  the  occipital 
region  ;  she  is  not  giddy  ;  has  had  no  sleep 
since  the  attack  commenced  ;  countenance  is 
anxious,  and  expressive  of  distress ;  lips 
rather  livid  ;  cheeks  flushed.  Pulse  96,  soft, 
and  v/eak  ;  mouth  very  dry  and  parched ; 
tongue  coated  with  a  yellow  tenacious  fur  ; 
no  appetite ;  extreme  thirst ;  slight  nausea, 
but  she  had  not  vomited  since  coming  to  the 
hospital.  The  abdomen  is  much  swollen, 
tympanitic,  and  painful,  most  around  the 
umbilicus,  but  there  is  slight  tenderness  over 
the  whole  abdominal  region.  The  tempera- 
ture on  applying  the  hand  feels  rather  higher 
tlian  natural.  The  catamenia  ceased  about 
nine  years  ago  without  particular  inconve- 
nience :  she  can  assign  no  reason  for  this 
attack.  The  bowels  had  always  been  regular 
before  ;  in  fact,  were  open  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  attack  on  the  7th. 

She  was  seen  on  the  day  of  admission  by 
Dr.  Quain,  who  ordered  the  bowels  to  be 
constantly  fomented  with  warm  water,  and 
prescribed  a  dose  of  calomel,  creosote,  and 
croton  oil,  to  be  taken  immediately,  and  to 
be  repeated  in  three  hours  if  the  bowels  were 
not  opened. 

The  report  on  the  15th,  when  I  saw  her 
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the  first  time,  is  : — She  had  taken  both  the 
pills  ;  the  bowels  still  were  not  open  ;  she 
has  had  no  vomiting ;  the  abdomen  is  still 
•very  tympanitic,  and  tender  about  the  um- 
■bilicus  in  particular,  and  on  careful  exami- 
nation fluid  could  be  detected  in  the  abdo- 
niinal  cavity.  It  was  to  be  detected  by  su- 
perficial percussion  ;  that  is,  behig  dull  with 
superficial  percussion  and  very  slight  pres- 
sure, and  not  being  dull  wath  stronger 
percussion  and  a  greater  amount  of  pressure. 
This  proved  the  ])resence  of  a  thin  layer  of 
liquid,  which  was  also  indicated  by  fluctua- 
tion being  perceptible  in  particular  parts, 
especially  in  the  flanks  and  tlie  lower  part  of 
the  iliac  region  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  ab- 
domen sounded  tymjianitic.  The  urine  was 
very  scanty  ;  the  pulse  upwards  of  120,  but 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen  was  cool,  the  urine 
scanty,  acid,  but  not  albuminous. 

Twelve  leeches  were  prescribed  for  the 
abdomen,  after  that  a  large  poultice  ;  and  a 
grain  of  extract  of  belladonna  and  eight 
grains  of  calomel  were  to  be  given  in  a  pill 
immediately,  to  be  followed  in  three  hours 
■with  a  pill  of  two  drops  of  croton  oil,  one 
drop  of  creosote,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  bread  crumb.  This  last  pill  was  to  be 
repeated  every  two  hours  till  the  bowels 
should  be  opened  ;  if  the  bowels  were  not 
opened  in  the  evening  by  these  pills,  a  tur- 
pentine injection  was  to  be  administered. 
On  the  IGth  the  report  is,  that  the  pills  had 
been  taken  regularly ;  the  pain  is  much 
easier,  and  there  is  no  sickness,  but  the 
bowels  have  not  been  opened.  The  injec- 
tion was  administered,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  returned  immediately,  and  with  it  a 
little  faecal  matter.  The  pulse  still  120, 
■weak,  and  intermittent,  obviously  failing  in 
its  power  :  the  abdomen  not  nearly  so 
tender.  Mark  the  difference  in  the  tender- 
ness since  the  application  of  tlic  leeches — 
she  could  not  bear  the  abdomen  to  be 
touched  the  first  day  ;  the  second  day  it  bore 
handling  witliout  complaint.  It  is  stated 
that,  "  The  abdomen  is  still  tense  and  tym- 
panitic ;  superficial  fluctuation  still  evident ; 
the  face  is  not  pale,  but  still  expressing 
uneasiness.  A  large  turpentine  injection 
■was  then  prescribed,  consisting  of  two 
ounces  of  turpentine,  one  ounce  and  a  half 
of  castor  oil,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  two 
pints  of  gruel."  It  was  ordered  to  be  ad- 
ministered with  a  long  flexible  jiipe,  under 
the  idea  that  this  would  carry  it  on  beyond 
any  spasmodic  contraction  that  might  exist 
in  the  rectum. 

There  was  a  further  order,  if  this  injection 
should  have  no  effect,  to  exhibit  an  injection 
consisting  of  a  scruple  of  tobatico-leaves  in- 
fused in  eight  ounces  of  hot  water  for  ten 
minutes.  The  time  was  fixed  in  order  to 
ensure  a  given  strength.  Tobacco  being  a 
Tcry   strong   poison,   therefore   any    excess 


being  capable  of  producing  prostration,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  cautious  not  only  in  the 
quantity  used,  but  likewise  in  the  time  em- 
ployed in  making  the  infusion,  so  as  not  to 
give  it  too  strong. 

The  report  at  4  p.m.  is : — The  turpen- 
tine injection  was  administered  witli  a  long 
India-rubber  tube  by  Dr.  Quain,  but  some 
obstruction  prevented  the  introduction  of 
the  pipe  more  than  eight  inches  up  the  gut ; 
therefore  little  of  the  enema  was  received, 
and  the  greater  part  returned  again  imme- 
diately. After  this  she  began  to  sink 
rapidly,  so  much  so  that  the  tobacco  enema 
was  not  used,  and  very  properly  so  :  for  it 
is  too  depressing  an  agent  to  be  employed 
in  such  a  state.  Tobacco  is  itself  a  very 
powerful  sedative,  and  it  should  be  reserved 
for  cases  in  which  considerable  power  re- 
mains. 

She  died  on  the  following  morning  at  8 
o'clock. 

The  body  was  examined  seven  hours  after 
death ;  it  was  not  much  emaciated ;  tliere 
was  a  tolerable  thickness  of  fat  over  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  chest  ;  nu- 
merous livid  spots  of  purplish  discolouration 
about  the  neck  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
body  generally. 

The  surfaces  of  the  jjleura;  were  adherent 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  on  the  right 
side.  The  lung  at  the  same  part  w-as  very 
irregular  ;  at  its  apex  emphysematous  pro- 
minences projected  around  a  deep  contracted 
scar,  which  on  incision  v.as  found  to  consist 
of  a  dark,  grey,  dense  texture.  Near  the  root 
of  the  lung  was  another  dense  tough  patch, 
puckered  and  depressed  like  a  cicatrix  ;  the 
lower  lobe  also  had  several  emphysematous 
projections  at  its  base  connected  with  an 
adjoining  ]iortion  of  tough  contraction.  The 
weight  of  this  lung  was  fifteen  ounces.  The 
left  lung  has  also  similar  tough  puckerings 
and  partial  emphysema  at  the  apex  and  to- 
wards the  root.  Weight  of  this  lung,  twelve 
ounces. 

The  jjericardium  perfectly  transparent,  and 
not  adherent.  Tiiere  was  a  thin  patch  of 
opatjue  deposit  on  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  another  on  the  right.  The  walls 
of  the  left  ventricle  were  slightly  thickened  ; 
no  disease  of  the  valves.  Weight  of  the 
heart,  nine  ounces. 

Abdomen  much  distended,  chiefly  by  gas 
in  tlie  intestines,  corresponding  with  that 
tympanitic  state  which  we  had  marked  dur- 
ing life.  No  gas  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  peritoneum  was  adherent  to  the 
intestines  near  the  umbilicus  by  recent 
lymph  :  on  either  side  and  below  there  was 
altogether  about  an  ounce  of  muddy  serous 
fluid.  There  might  have  been  a  little  more, 
certainly  very  little  more,  and  you  will  ob- 
serve that  even  that  small  quantity  had  been 
indicated  by  the  signs  before  alluded  to — 
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superficial  percussion  and  fluctuation.  The 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  intestines  was 
generally  injected  and  coherent  with  slight 
films  of  soft  lymph.  The  omentum  was 
closely  adherent  to  the  colon,  and  partially 
to  the  small  intestines.  The  stomach 
was  healthy.  The  caecum  was  greatly 
distended,  and  reached  from  the  right 
iliac  fossa  to  above  the  umbilicus.  Its 
peritoneal  surface  was  of  a  dark  chocolate 
colour,  with  some  patches  of  dark  iron 
grey  ;  and  on  separating  its  upper  surface 
from  the  adherent  omentum,  feculent  matter 
was  found  to  have  escaped  from  several 
small  perforations  in  its  coats.  The  peri- 
toneal and  mucous  coats  of  the  intestine,  to 
the  extent  of  the  size  of  half-a-crown  around 
these  perforations,  had  sloughed  away,  leav- 
icg  only  the  muscular  fibres  and  a  portion 
of  the  connecting  texture.  There  were  four 
or  five  similar  sloughing  patches,  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  and  very  soft,  in  other  parts  of 
the  csecum,  and  another  of  these  patches  was 
found  perforated  by  several  minute  open- 
ings. The  arch  and  descending  portion  of 
the  colon  were  generally  injected,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  much  softened,  with  a  few 
patches  of  superficial  ulceration.  Tlie  colon 
was  throughout  much  distended  with  liquid 
feculent  matter,  and  some  scybala  ;  but  at 
its  termination  in  the  rectum  was  a  con- 
tracted point,  with  much  thickening  of  the 
mucous  and  sub-mucous  membrane,  so  that 
it  would  scarcely  admit  the  end  of  the 
finger.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  stricture 
was  a  circular  ragged  ulcer  with  indurated 
edges  ;  the  red  indurated  edges  bore  marks 
of  recent  inflammation  ;  below  the  stricture 
the  rectum  was  empty  ;  and  no  inflamma- 
tion, no  disease,  below  the  spot.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  duodenum  Brunner's 
glands  were  enlarged  and  very  distinct  ; 
Peyer's  glands,  also,  towards  the  termination 
of  the  small  intestines,  were  beautifully 
marked  :  there  was  no  appearance  of  ulce- 
ration. 

The  liver  was  small ;  left  lobe  remarkably 
so  ;  slight  appearance  of  cacoplastic  deposit 
on  the  surface  ;  the  texture  soft,  but  the 
structure  distinct.  The  gall-bladder  much 
distended  with  bile  of  a  dark  colour,  and  of 
the  consistence  of  treacle.  Weight  of  tiie 
liver,  two  pounds  and  three  quarters. 

The  right  kidney  rather  rough  and  granu- 
lar upon  the  surface,  particularly  at  the 
lower  part ;  the  capsule  adhered  firmly  ;  the 
weight  five  ounces  and  three  quarters.  The 
left  kidney  has  some  granular  appearance, 
but  is  less  in  size  than  the  right ;  this  is 
contrary  to  what  is  usual.  There  were  two 
cysts  on  the  surface  containing  muddy  fluid. 
Weight,  three  ounces  and  a  quarter.  Blad- 
der much  contracted  ;  contained  no  urine. 
Uterus  shrunk,  and  very  dense  in  structure; 
the  OS  uteri  was  red,  and  slightly  injected. 


The  case  as  it  presented  itself  after  her 
admission  was  one  of  much  obscurity. 
Without  any  clear  history  of  previous  dis- 
ease, without  any  adequate  cause  for  the 
present  attack,  there  were  the  various  symp- 
toms of  obstructed  bowels,  passing  speedily 
on  to  inflammation  and  exhaustion.  Now 
that  the  post-mortem  examination  reveals 
the  full  nature  of  the  lesion,  we  can  under- 
stand pretty  well  the  luanner  in  which  the 
attack  took  place,  and  can  explain  the 
symptoms. 

The  stricture  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  short  period  of  time  from  which 
this  attack  dates  ;  it  must  have  been  an  old 
disease,  and  the  attack  seems  to  have  beea 
dependent  upon  an  obstruction  of  the  bowel 
connected  with  that  stricture.  The  stric- 
ture itself  very  much  contracted  the  caliber 
of  the  gut,  so  that  it  would  not  permit  the 
finger  to  pass,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  some  of  the  scybala  which  were 
found  in  the  colon  would  be  enough  to  com- 
plete the  blockade,  and  thus  a  state  of  entire 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  fteces  from 
the  intestines  took  place.  But  there  seems 
to  have  been  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack  something  of  inflammatory  symptoms. 
There  was  pain,  not  remittent  but  constant, 
and  from  the  time  of  the  first  occurrence  of 
pain,  after  she  was  exposed  to  cold,  until  the 
time  of  her  death,  the  bowels  were  never 
properly  opened.  Such  a  stoppage  takes 
place  in  cases  of  ileus  and  fatal  enteritis, 
and  the  effect  of  that  obstruction,  whether 
from  scybala  only,  or  from  scybala  with 
some  inflammation  superadded,  was  to  cause 
an  accumulation  in  the  colon,  and  conse- 
quently continued  irritation  and  increasing 
distension  of  the  colon  first,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  other  intestines  which  eva- 
cuate their  contents  into  it,  without  its  hav- 
ing the  means  of  emptying  itself.  The  con- 
sequence of  tliis  continued  irritation  and 
distension  appears  to  have  been  deep-seated 
inflammation  of  the  whole  colon,  which  went 
on  to  gangrene  in  some  parts,  particularly 
in  the  csecum,  and  produced  further  disor- 
ganization, namely,  abrasion  of  the  coats, 
and  perforation.  Perforation  necessarily  led 
to  the  production  of  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion. The  symptoms  which  she  presented 
when  brought  to  the  hosjiital  might  be  con- 
sidered to  be  those  of  the  advanced  stage  of 
all  these  lesions — excessive  irritation,  dis- 
tension of  the  colon,  inflammation,  ulcera- 
tion and  gangrene,  and  perforation  of  the 
coats,  with  consequent  peritonitis. 

There  are  several  remarkable  points  ia 
this  case,  to  which  it  is  well  to  draw  your 
attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  nature  and  situation 
of  the  stricture.  The  stricture  was  one  of 
a  non-malignant  kind,  apparently  consisting 
of  a  limited   somewhat  dense  caco-plastic 
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deposit  in  the  submucous  texture  of  the 
colon,  and  accompanied  by  a  thickening  or 
hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  coat  itself.  This 
is  the  common  character  of  non-malignant 
stricture ;  it  was  not  accompanied  by  so 
much  thickening  as  we  often  see  in  cases  of 
this  description.  Another  jioint  of  interest 
is  the  sifvaiion  of  the  stricture  ;  it  was  quite 
low  down  in  the  colon,  or,  as  might  be  said, 
high  up  in  the  rectum — about  the  termina- 
tion of  the  one  in  the  other.  Unfortunately 
the  stricture  was  accidentally  cut  through, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise 
position  it  occupied,  but  it  appeared  to  be 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  from  the  anus ; 
therefore  it  might  be  said  to  correspond  with 
a  stricture  high  up  in  the  rectum.  I  men- 
tion this,  because  I  know  it  has  been  stated 
on  very  high  authority  that  such  strictures 
of  a  non-malignant  kind  do  not  exist.  Here 
is  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  But  it  is  another 
question  whether  a  stricture  in  that  situation 
is  capable  of  benefit  by  surgical  interference. 
Those  who  deny  that  such  strictures  exist, 
deny  it,  I  believe,  partly  with  a  view  to 
maintain  that  surgical  interference  with  a 
stricture  high  up  in  the  rectum  is  unneces- 
sary or  dangerous ;  and  although  this  case 
distinctly  proves  that  a  stricture  may  exist 
high  up  in  the  rectum,  yet  it  does  not  prove 
that  a  stricture  in  that  situation  would  be 
materially  benefited  by  passing  bougies,  or 
other  mechanical  means  ;  a  sort  of  inter- 
ference which  is  a  favourite  and  profitable 
practice  with  certain  jiractitioners,  and  which 
is  equally  decried  by  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable surgeons  of  the  present  day.  But 
it  is  not  mine  to  enter  into  this  question. 

However,  I  tliink  we  must  consider  this 
stricture  as  the  origin  of  the  attack  ;  and 
perha])s  you  will  be  led  to  wonder  that  the 
patient  bad  not  any  symptoms  of  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  the  stricture.  She  de- 
clares that  the  bowels  had  been  regular  be- 
fore, and  nothing  had  led  to  the  suspicion  of 
there  being  any  disease  there.  Now  I  have 
known  several  cases  in  which  there  has  been 
stricture  of  the  intestines,  in  which  for  months 
the  j)atients  have  gone  on  very  well  without 
experiencing  any  inconvenience,  thefeculent 
evacuations  being  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  and 
the  bowels  being  easily  evacuated  even 
through  the  constricted  ])ortion  of  the  gut. 
But  tliese  persons  are  liable  to  severe  at- 
tacks of  illness,  when  either  the  ftcces  be- 
come more  solid  than  usual,  and  may  there- 
fore become  impacted,  so  as  to  form  a  total 
obstruction  in  the  stricture, —  or  else  when 
an  inflammatory  attack  of  any  kind  increases 
the  thickening  about  the  stricture  and  com- 
pletes the  obstruction.  These  attacks  of 
illness  are  accompanied  by  obstinate  con- 
stipation, and  often  endanger  life. 

1  think  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
attack  which  this  patient  liad  was  of  a  com- 


plex character — that  it  was  partly  inflam- 
matory, the  effect  of  cold,  and  partlj'  me- 
chanical, from  an  accumulation  of  soybala,. 
and  the  impossibility  of  that  passing  the  in- 
testine. The  bowels  having  been  opened 
every  day  before  the  attack,  is  no  proof  that 
scybala  had  not  remained  there.  To  have 
the  bowels  npcned  is  one  thing ;  to  have 
them  emptied  is  another.  I  have  known 
many  cases  of  feculent  accumulation  in  the 
intestines  to  a  very  enormo'.is  amount  taking 
place  when  the  bowels  had  been  regularly 
opened  every  day  for  a  long  time  before. 
In  these  cases,  the  cells  of  the  colon  particu- 
larlj',  and  sometimes  other  parts,  retain  a 
portion  of  feculent  matter.  We  have  the 
proof  of  it  here.  From  the  first  attack,  till 
the  time  she  died,  she  took  little  or  no 
nourishment,  or,  what  little  she  did  take,  did 
not  remain  in  the  stomach ;  yet  a  large 
quantity  of  feculent  matter  was  found  in  the 
intestines,  partly  iii  a  liquid  state,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  operation  of  the  medicine,  but 
partly  retaining  its  scybalous  condition, 
showing  the  feculent  accumulation  which  I 
consider  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  cause  of 
the  attack. 

I  was  confident,  at  the  time  she  was 
brought  to  the  hospital,  from  the  tympanitic 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  from  the  persistence 
of  signs  of  intestinal  irritation  and  pain, 
that  there  was  feculent  accumulation.  But 
I  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ob- 
struction ;  1  thought  there  might  be  intus- 
susception, or  internal  strangulation,  or  a 
stricture,  or  it  might  be — though  it  was  not 
at  all  probable — simply  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation. There  are  cases  on  record  in  which 
deep-seated  inflammation  only,  has  pro- 
duced obstruction  by  paralysing  the  portion 
of  the  intestine  most  inflamed,  and  allowing 
such  an  amount  of  accumulation  in  the  para- 
lysed portion  as  to  constitute  a  physical 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  fajces  :  such 
a  ease  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Abercrombie.  In 
most  instances-,  however,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional mechanical  cau-e  of  obstruction.  My 
opinion  was,  that  there  was  such  an  ob- 
struction;  that  if  it  depended  on  spasm  and 
impaction  of  fa-ces  chiefly,  we  might  over- 
come it  by  the  means  employed,  and  the  pa- 
tient would  recover  ;  but  the  patient  died, 
and  wc  found  an  abundant  explanation  of 
our  failure  and  of  the  cause  of  death,  in  the 
post-mortem  examination. 

The  third  point  to  which  I  draw  your  at- 
tention is,  the  signs  of  peritonitis.  When 
she  first  came  imdcr  my  notice,  it  was  a 
great  object  to  det(  rmine  whether  any  in- 
flammation was  present ;  for  you  will  ob- 
serve sometimes,  wh.ri  the  bowels  have  been 
lilocked  for  several  days,  and  there  is  a  dis- 
tension from  fseees  and  gas,  the  parts  are 
bruised  and  sore,  yet  there  is  no  active  in- 
flammation   developed,   and  in  many    such 
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cases  all  the  paia  and  suffering  will  go  off 
in  two  or  three  days  after  the  bowels  are 
effectively  opened,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances no  antiphlogistic  treatment  would  be 
necessary.  Antiphlogistic  treatment  was 
not  indicated  by  the  general  symptoms. 
Although  the  pulse  wss  frecjuent  it  was  very 
weak,  and  the  heat  of  the  sK'in  was  subdued 
by  the  time  I  saw  her ;  the  obstinate  vomit- 
ing, which  before  had  been  so  distressing, 
had  also  subsided  ;  therefore,  unless  we  could 
find  some  unequivocal  signs  of  inflammation, 
I  hesitated  about  the  detraction  of  blood, 
and  confined  my  attention  to  the  great  in- 
dication of  getting  the  bowels  open,  under 
the  iilea  that  if  it  were  a  mere  accumulation 
accompanied  by  paia  this  would  be  an  ef- 
fectual cure,  but  if  it  were  connected  with 
inflammation  some  antiphlogistic  treatment 
might  yet  be  practised,  although  there  was 
little  prospect  of  its  being  of  any  avail.  It 
was  an  object,  therefore,  to  determine  the 
presence  of  inflammation,  and  I  resorted  to 
percussion  to  ascertain  if  there  was  pcri*"oni- 
tis.  I  did  so  by  ascertaining  that  there  was 
superficial  fluctuation  and  dulness  on  per- 
cussion. Fluctuation  accompanied  by  pain 
is  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  serum  arising 
from  inflammatory  affection  of  the  perito- 
neum. I  think  this  case  illustrates  very 
well  how  delicate  these  means  of  physical 
investigation  are  when  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men. Fluctuation  should  be  sought  for  on 
a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  abdomen 
only,  the  most  dependent  part  being  pre- 
ferred, and  the  striking  and  feeling  fingers 
applied  very  delicately.  Percussion  should 
be  used  also  very  gently,  both  with  regard 
to  the  pressure  of  the  pleximeter  or  finger 
applied,  and  the  stroke  to  be  given.  And 
if  the  sound  thus  obtained  is  much  duller 
than  when  more  pressure  and  force  are  used, 
the  presence  of  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  is 
proved.  Such  was  the  case  here ;  and 
proving  as  it  did  the  presence  of  inflamma- 
tion, it  determined  me  on  the  application  of 
leeches.  If  the  pulse  had  been  stronger, 
her  strength  greater,  and  ;he  attack  more 
recent,  instead  of  applying  this  dozen  leeches, 
which  would  be  comi)aratively  inefficacious 
for  curing  the  whole  disease,  I  should  have 
used  antiphlogistic  measures  far  more  ex- 
tensively ;  but  the  general  symptoms  quite 
forbad  it. 

The  general  symptoms,  besides  being 
dubious  as  to  the  jiresence  of  active  inflam- 
mation, wei-e  likewise  equivocal  as  to  the 
supervention  of  gangrene.  It  is  commonly 
described  in  books,  that  when  gangrene  su- 
pervenes on  enteritis,  the  whole  symptoms 
undergo  a  change, — the  pulse  becomes  very 
weak,  and  often  intermittent.  So  far  it  was 
the  case  here  :  but  it  is  also  said  that  the 
whole  surface  becomes  bedewed  with  perspi- 
ration ;  the  face  loses  its  colour,  and   the 


features  collapse  :  these  symptoms  were 
not  present  here,  nor  was  there  that  marked 
mitigation  of  pain  which  often  occurs  on  the 
supervention  of  gangrene.  The  best  indica* 
tion  we  gained  was  from  the  physical  signs. 
The  peritonitis  was  indicated  by  the  effu- 
sion ;  the  condition  of  the  intestine  by  the 
exploration  of  the  gut.  Dr.  Quain  tells  me 
that  in  the  administration  of  the  enema  he 
found  a  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  a 
long  tube  six  or  eight  inches  up  the  rectum. 
This  fact,  and  that  the  contents  of  the  enema 
were  returned  almost  immediately,  might  be 
considered  a  conclusive  proof  of  mechanical 
obstruction.  I  did  not  learn  these  facts  till 
after  death,  orlsliould  have  pronounced  more 
strongly  on  the  existence  of  the  stricture. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  would  allude 
is  the  entire  failure  of  all  the  treatment 
employed.  I  believe  that  you  will  readily 
acquit  me  of  all  blame  for  not  curing  a  pa- 
tient brought  in,  in  the  condition  revealed 
to  us  after  death.  It  is  pretty  plain  that 
the  extensive  inflammation  of  the  intestines 
had  been  going  on  several  days  previously, 
and  tliat  the  gangrenous  patches  in  the 
caecum  existed  at  the  time  she  was  brought 
to  the  hospital ;  I  think  it  most  likely,  too, 
that  the  perforation  had  already  ta'cen  place. 

There  is  one  point  v;ith  regard  to  the  per- 
foration which  i  wish  to  explain,  namely, 
why  it  was  not  accompanied  with  the  sudden 
and  severe  symptoms  which  usually  indicate 
its  occurrence.  You  will  remember  that 
although  there  was  some  feculent  matter 
effused  into  the  abdomen  there  was  no  great 
quantity  of  it,  and  there  had  been  no  gas 
eiPused  into  that  cavity.  I  think  we  must 
consider  that  the  peritoneum  had  become 
inflamed  before  the  perforation  took  place, 
and  that  by  inflammation,  the  sloughing  parts 
of  the  colon,  or  those  parts  adjoining  them, 
had  become  adherent  to  the  omentum  and 
intestines,  so  that,  when  perforation  did 
occur,  feculent  matter  was  not  effused  to  any 
extent.  Hence  it  was  only  an  aggravation 
of  the  previously  existing  disease,  and  not 
like  that  attack  wliich  occurs  when  an  ulcer 
suddenly  makes  its  way  to  the  exterior  and 
pours  out  into  the  peritoneal  sac  and 
abdomen  a  considerable  amount  of  irritating 
feculent  matter  and  gas,  producing  violent 
irritation  first,  then  extensive  inflammation. 
This,  1  believe,  was  the  reason  why  we  had 
not  tiiose  distinctive  marks  of  perforation 
that  occur  in  other  cases. 

With  regard  to  the  case  in  its  earlier  his- 
tory, I  think  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  if  she  had  been  put  under  treatment 
at  once  she  might  have  been  saved  from 
this  attack  at  least ;  that  the  bowels  might 
have  been  opened  before  disorganization  was 
produced,  the  inflammation  subdued,  and  the 
gangrene  and  perforation  prevented.  I  may 
point  this  out  as  one  of  the  excellent  re- 
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eults  of  the  counter  practice  of  druggists, 
•which  it  seems  was  the  only  advice  souglit 
by  this  woman  during  the  first  seven  days 
of  her  illness — the  very  time  when  treatment 
would  have  been  effective.  She  was  attacked 
on  Wednesday  the  7th,  and  was  not  seen  by 
a  medical  man  until  the  following  Wednes- 
day— a  whole  week  ;  it  w-as  a  regular  drug- 
gist's job  until  that  time.  It  is  just  an  illus- 
tration of  the  enormous  mischief  that  hap- 
pens to  the  lower  orders  by  this  substitu- 
tion of  what  is  little  better  than  quackery, 
for  proper  advice.  There  is  very  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  had  proper  means  been 
used  early,  sh.e  might  have  recovered, 
although  the  stricture  v,-ould  not  Lave  been 
curable.  You  will  find  numerous  casos 
where  a  similar  attack  connected  with  stric- 
ture has  occurred,  and  if  the  inflammation 
be  early  subdued,  the  feculent  matter  re- 
duced into  a  liquid  state  by  medicines  atid 
injections,  and  the  bowels  evacuated,  the 
symptoms  subside  ;  and  the  more  intense 
irritation  does  not  take  place.  The  reason 
why  the  csecum  suffered  more  than  any 
other  part  is,  that  it  is  the  place  where  fe- 
culent accumulations  are  most  likely  to  oc- 
cur ;  it  was  here  that  irritation  reached  its 
acme  and  did  its  worst. 

The  only  c.ther  point  arising  out  of  the 
consideration  of  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion is  the  state  of  the  lung.  We  found 
this  lung  exhibiting  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  very  common  combination  of  emphysema 
with  partial  consolidation  of  tiie  lung.  We 
do  not  find  from  the  history  that  she  had 
had  any  further  symptoms  of  disease  of  the 
lung  than  a  difficulty  of  breathing  accom- 
panied with  a  general  oppression  and  weak- 
ness of  the  chest.  Her  general  health  did 
not  seem  materially  impaired.  There  are  a 
great  many  persons  with  emphysema  to  the 
amount  which  existed  here  who  maintain  a 
tolerable  state  of  existence  without  falling 
into  active  disease.  I  presume  this  must 
have  been  one  of  such  cases.  But  if  her 
history  had  been  more  closely  sifted,  if  she 
had  been  in  a  state  of  body  and  mind  in 
which  we  could  have  inquired  more  nar- 
rowly, no  doubt  we  should  have  found  that 
some  years  ago  she  suffered  from  a  severe 
cold  and  cough,  something  like  an  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  chest,  that  it  lasted 
longer  or  shorter,  that  perhaps  two  or  three 
winters  it  recurred  more  or  less,  that  she 
had  symptoms  that  were  put  down  to  an  ob- 
stinate cold  or  chronic  bronchitis — the 
names  under  which  these  attacks  often  pass. 
Such  attacks,  in  bad  constitutions,  are  the 
commencement  of  consumptive  disease ; 
but  where  the  general  health  is  good  they 
do  not  advance  to  tills  degree  ;  nevertheless, 
they  leave  effects  behind  them.  We  found 
the  traces  of  these  old  lesions  in  the  con- 
solidations dispersed  in  different  jjarts  of  the 


organ,  at  the  apex  particularly,  but  also  at 
the  base, — these  consolidations  consisting 
chiefly  of  tough  dark  grey  structure  in  the 
internal  part  of  the  lung,  but  where  it  came 
on  the  pleura,  appearing  as  dense  white 
fibro-cartilaginous  patches.  In  cutting  into 
these  parts  they  exhibited  the  appearance  of 
old  tuberculous  disease,  without  any  traces 
of  recent  tubercle.  In  many  instances  of 
such  lesions  we  find  with  these  remnants  of 
old  disease,  other  parts  of  the  lung  in  a 
more  or  less  emphysematous  state.  This 
case  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  views 
which  I  have  frequently  brought  before  you 
as  to  the  most  common  origin  of  emphysema 
of  the  lung.  It  depends  upon  consolida- 
tions in  the  interior  of  the  lung,  generally 
at  the  apex  or  root,  which  interfere  with 
the  expansibility  of  those  parts,  and  inas- 
much as  the  respiratory  process  still  intro- 
duces air  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  at- 
mospheric pressure  reaches  the  interior  of  the 
lung,  the  amount  to  which  these  contracted 
portions  cannot  be  extended  is  made  up 
by  an  increased  distension  of  the  adjoining 
portion.  This  is  the  origin  of  emphysema 
of  the  lung  :  it  is  the  most  efficient  of  any 
of  the  causes  that  induce  emphysema  of  the 
lung — not  only  partial  emphysema,  as  in  the 
present  case,  but  also  the  more  general 
forms  of  that  disease.  This  observation  I 
have  made  for  eight  or  ten  years  past,  and 
increasing  experience  confirms  me  in  it  to 
such  an  extent,  that  I  believe  the  common 
pathological  cause  of  emphysema  of  the 
lung  is  not  what  has  been  described  by  pre- 
ceding writers,  but  that  it  almost  exclusively 
arises  from  induration  and  contraction  at  or 
near  the  root  of  the  lung.  This  may  be 
considered  to  be  a  specimen  of  an  old  lesion 
cured — that  is,  the  consolidation  of  the 
lung — consolidation  which  in  other  instances 
runs  into  tubercles  ;  and  of  a  new  lesion  in- 
duced by  that  very  cure  —  expansion  and 
jiermament  dilatation  of  the  adjoining  air- 
cells. 


TRACHEOTOMY. 

When  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  is  to  be 
performed,  you  will  find  things  in  a  different 
condition  from  what  you  might  suppose 
from  ])erforming  it  on  the  dead  subject.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say,  throw  the  head  back 
and  give  yourself  room  ;  but  you  cannot  put 
your  patient  into  the  ))ositi(in  you  would 
wish,  on  account  of  the  ditticulty  of  breath- 
ing ;  it  is  so  great  that  he  cannot  bear  such 
a  position  an  instant,  and  that  in  which  ycu 
find  him  is  generally  a  bad  one,  for  he  is 
leaning  forwards ;  and  you  must  ]mt  up 
with  the  inconvenience. — Pro/ciisor  Collcn' 
Lectures. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURE, 

Delivered  August  2Qth,  1845, 

By  Bransby  B.  Cooper,  Esa. 
Surg-eon  to  Guy's  Hospital. 

Femoral  Aneurism — Operation  for  tying 
the  external  iliac  artery. 
It  may  be  thought  premature  to  give  a 
clinical  lecture,  when  the  patient  is  not  yet 
out  of  danger,  which  our  patient  cannot  be 
considered  until  the  ligature  has  separated 
from  the  artery  ;  still,  there  are  some  cir- 
cumstances which  induce  me  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  case  in  this  early  stage. 

H S ,  ret.  51,  a  healthy-looking 

man,  of  spare  habit,  ordinary  stature,  but  of 
rather  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  was  ad- 
mitted August  4th,  1845,  into  Lazarus 
Ward,  for  aneurism  of  the  right  femoral  ar- 
tery. He  is  by  occupation  a  carpenter  ;  a 
married  man,  with  a  family  of  four  children. 
With  the  exception  of  an  attack  of  fever 
about  twenty  years  ago,  he  has  always  en- 
joyed good  general  health.  About  four 
years  since  ulcers  broke  out  upon  both  legs  ; 
that  upon  the  right  is  not  yet  entirely  healed, 
being  only  scabbed  over.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  take  four  or  five  pints  of  beer 
daily,  but  has  never  drank  spirits. 

He  dates  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease from  April  last,  and  ascribes  its  origin 
to  stumbling  over  a  stone  whilst  carrying  a 
heavy  piece  of  wood.  After  this  acciilent  it 
appears  he  felt  a  slight  pain  in  the  right 
groin,  followed  in  about  three  or  four  days 
by  the  appearance  of  a  pulsating  tumor 
about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  This  tumor 
gradually  increaised  in  size,  becoming  firmer, 
and  pulsating  less  visibly,  until  it  has  attained 
its  present  magnitude.  Although  soon  after 
its  appearance  he  was  advised  by  his  medical 
attendant  to  enter  the  hospital,  yet  he  con- 
tinued to  follow  his  occupation  as  long  as 
he  was  able,  merely  applying  cold  lotions  to 
the  part.  The  tumor  at  the  period  of  his 
admission  was  raised  about  two  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  thigh,  and  it  was  about  five 
inches  in  diameter,  entirely  occupying  that 
triangular  space,  the  apex  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  sartorius  and  rectus 
and  the  base  by  Poupart's  ligament,  which 
the  tumor  slightly  overlapped.  The  pulsation 
is  equally  distinct  in  every  part,  and  can  be 
checked  by  pressuie  ujion  the  external  diac 
artery,  but  the  tumor,  from  the  solid  nature 
of  its  contents,  cannot  be  emptied.  Upon 
auscultation  a  loud  whizzing  sound  is  heard 
accompanying  each  pulsation,  which  also 
communicates  a  vibratory  sensation  when 
pressure  is  made  with  the  fingers.  He 
complains  of  pain  in  the  tumor,  especially  at 
night ;  and  of  numbness  down  the  forepart 
of  the  thigh  and  inside  of  the  knee.  His 
chest  upon  examination  by  Dr.  Addison  and 


Dr.  Hughes,  and  myself,  was  pronounced 
to  be  sound.  His  pulse  is  perfectly  natural 
both  as  to  quality  and  frequency. 

Aug.  Gth. — He  was  bled  to  six  ounces. 

The  operation  was  not  performed  on  the 
7th,  the  day  fixed  for  it,  as  the  [jatient  was 
labouring  under  considerable  constitutional 
derangement.  His  skin  was  hot  and  diy  ; 
tongue  furred;  complained  of  thirst,  head- 
ache, and  feeling  of  languor.  His  pulse  was 
120,  com])res;-ible,  and  weak.  Bowels 
costive.     Dr.  Hughes  ordered  him — 

Hyd.  c.  Creta,  gr.  iij.  ;  Pulv.  Rhei, 
gr.  vj.  ft.  pulv.  statim  sumendus. 

At  8  P.M.  his  bowels  had  not  been  opened, 
nor  any  of  his  symptoms  relieved,  and  he 
was  ordered — 

Spt.  ^Ether.  Nitrici,  rij^xiv. ;  Spt.  Amnion. 
Co.  5ss.  ;  Trte  Opii,  ll^xij.  ex  Julep 
Menth.  statim.  Ol.  Riciui,  5iij.  primo 
mane  nisi  alvus  soluta  fuerit.  Three 
ounces  of  wine  daily. 

8th. — The  bowels  have  been  freely  opened  ; 
indeed,  rather  purged,  so  as  to  render  a 
dose  of  chalk  mixture  and  laudanum  neces- 
sary to  check  it. 

9th. — Some  febrile  action  was  still  evinced, 
and  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  head,  ac- 
companied with  thirst,  and  some  anxiety  of 
countenance.  Saline  medicines  were  admi- 
nistered. 

1  Ith. — He  complained  of  pain  in  the  arm 
from  which  he  had  been  bled,  and  upon 
examination  a  small  abscess  was  found,  and 
matter  issuing  from  the  orifice.  Fomenta- 
tions and  poultices  were  ordered. 

12th. — Considerably  improved  in  general 
hcaltli,  but  complained  of  more  pain  in  the 
aneurismal  tumor,  which  had  somewhat  in- 
creased in  size  since  his  admission.  The 
temperature  of  his  lower  extremities  was 
taken  (the  thermometer  being  placed  in  the 
popliteal  regions)  and  was  found  the  same  iu 
both  limbs,^being  98'^  F. 

He  remained  much  in  the  same  state  until 
the  14th,  when  it  was  considered  unsafe 
longer  to  delay  the  operation,  as  the  tumor 
was  certainly  increasing  in  size,  and  becom- 
ing more  painful. 

14th. — At  1  o'clock  the  operation  was 
performed.  Scarcely  any  blood  was  lost. 
He  was  removed  to  bed,  the  knee  being 
slightly  flexed,  and  the  limb  enveloped  in 
flannel.  The  temperature  of  the  limb  about 
half  an  hour  after  the  operation  was  95"  F. 
At  9  P.M.  the  temperature  had  risen  to 
99°  F. 

15th,  11  A.M. — Passed  a  tolerable  night, 
his  sleep  being  disturbed  by  dreams.  Pulse 
100,  and  ali  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory- 
fever  ar>'  present.  The  temperature  of  the 
sound  limb  was  found  to  be  101"  F.,  of  the 
other  102"  F. 

At  2  P.M.  he  complai:::ed  of  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  for  which  a  poultice  was  applied. 
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8  P.M. — Abdominal  pain  increased  ;  coun- 
tenance somewhat  anxious  :  piilse  130,  and 
wiry.  He  made  no  positive  complaint,  but 
his  appearance  rather  indicated  general  pros- 
tration. 

16th,    8   A.M. —  Slept   for   short  periods 
during   the  night.     Complains  of  great  de- 
bility, speaking  in  a  whisper.     The  pain   in 
the    abdomen   still  continues.      Pulse    100, 
wfjak  ;  tongue  brown  and  dry  ;  skin  cool. 
To  continue  the  poultices  to  the  abdomen, 
and  take  immediately  Liq.  Opii  Sedativ. 
gtt.    X.  ;     Liq.    Amnion.     Acet.    5ij.  ; 
Mist.  Camjjhorse,  giss.  statim,  and  per- 
fect  quietude  enjoined.     Six  ounces  of 
wine  ordered. 

At  1  o'clock  be  was  very  much  improved  ; 
pulse  80,  increased  in  strength. 

17th.  —  Wound  dressed,  and  looking 
healthy,  with  a  copious  discharge  of  thin 
pus.  Pulse  8-1  ;  bowels  o]^en.  Takes  his 
wine  and  arrowroot,  and  ate  some  fish  for 
dinner. 

18th. — Continues  much  the  same. 

IDth. — Remarkably  improved,  as  regards 
his  general  aspect.  Passed  a  very  fair  night. 
Pulse  88,  stronger.  Complains  of  pain 
about  the  knee  and  leg,  but  upon  examina- 
tion the  limb  appears  perfectly  natural,  its 
temperature  being  if  anything  rather  higher 
than  that  of  tlie  0)>posite  leg.  The  tumor, 
however,  has  not  in  the  least  diminished  in 
size,  but  is  hard,  tense,  and  hot. 

Remarks. — It  most  commonly  occurs  in 
cases  of  aneurism  that  the  patient  attributes 
his  disease  to  some  local  exciting  cause  ;  this 
man  felt  pain  immediately  after  stumbling 
over  a  stone  ;  and  the  individual  commonly 
experiences  a  sensation  as  if  something  had 
given  way  at  the  part.  From  this  fact  we 
might  be  led  to  suppose  that  aneurisms  arise 
generally  from  a  loci  cause  ;  but  this  I  be- 
lieve never  to  be  the  case  in  wliat  ni:iy  be 
called  idioi)atl)ic  or  true  aneurism,  but  only 
in  those  of  the  sjiurious  kind.  You  are  all 
aware  that  an  artery  is  composed  of  three 
coats,  which  are  as  highly  organized  as  the 
other  tissues  of  the  body,  and  are  conse- 
quently equally  liable  to  inflammiition  and 
its  effects.  Amongst  the  most  common 
changes,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  pro- 
portionate  elasticity  of  the  three  coats,  so 
that  the  force  of  blond  not  being  equally  re- 
sisted by  the  tunics  the  internal  coats  yield  : 
a  portion  of  blood  immediately  becomes 
coagulated  at  that  part,  and  a  true  aneurism 
is  thus  formed.  In  this  case  the  diagnostic 
marks  of  the  disease  were  sufficiently  ob- 
vious ;  the  tumor  jiulsatcd  over  its  whole 
surface ;  and  when  pressure  was  made  upon 
the  artery  above,  this  pulsation  ceased,  but 
without  the  tumor  becoming  as  usual  flaccid. 
I  had  a  double  object  in  view  in  taking  away 
a  small  quantity  of  blood  from  this  patient ; 


first,  to  diminish  his  arterial  action,  and 
secondly,  because  it  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  chemical  examination  of  that 
fluid.  You  may  perhaps  consider,  gentle- 
men, that  such  an  occupation  is  scarcely 
within  the  province  of  a  surgeon's  duty,  but 
I  believe  myself,  that  if  any  great  advance  is 
to  be  made  in  the  science  of  surgery,  it 
will  be  effected  through  the  medium  of  a 
chemical  examination  of  the  secretions  and 
excretions  of  the  body  in  health  and  disease. 
We  are,  indeed,  fast  going  back  to  the  doc- 
trine of  humoral  pathology  ;  and  how  can  it 
be  otherwise,  when  we  take  a  physiological 
view  of  the  healthy  or  diseased  actions  of  the 
living  body  .'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  jierformance  of  healthy  functions  depends 
as  much  upon  the  integrity  of  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  blood  as  diseased  action 
does  upon  their  deterioration :  it  is  out  of 
my  present  object,  however,  to  dwell  longei" 
upon  this  subject. 

I  need  not  give  the  exact  analysis  of 
the  blood  of  this  ]iatirnt,  as  it  differed  in 
no  respect  from  that  of  lieulth,  beyond  con- 
taining rattier  a  larger  quantity  than  usual 
of  water  ;  a  fact  according  with  the  apjiear- 
ance  and  constitutional  symptoms  of  the 
patient.  I  should  form  a  favourable  prog- 
nosis in  this  case,  but  for  the  appearance  of 
the  tumor,  which  instead  of  becoming  flaccid, 
as  usually  occurs  after  the  application  of  the 
ligature,  retains  its  ori-rinal  firmness,  form, 
and  size.  It  generally  happens  that  the 
serum  and  red  particles  of  the  clot  become 
absorbed,  leaving  only  the  fibrin,  which 
more  slowly  and  gradually  diminishes  in 
size ;  and  when  this  change  does  not  take 
place,  there  is  danger  of  this  fluid  becoming 
decomposed,  thus  causing  great  irritation 
and  subsequent  suppuration  of  the  tumor, — 
a  process  so  protracted  and  debilitating  that 
I  should  fear  this  patient  would  be  scarcely 
able  to  sustain  so  severe  .a  trial  of  his 
strength. 

You  may  perhaps  expect  me  to  make 
some  remarks  ujion  the  steps  I  followed 
for  securing  the  external  iliac  artery  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  feel  induced  to  do  so,  as  the  plan 
was  somewhat  different  from  that  which  I 
have  ado])ted  upon  former  occasions.  It  is 
of  great  importance  in  all  operations  to  have 
the  commencement  and  precise  extent  of 
your  incisions  wi  11  defined.  In  this  opera- 
tion an  incision  is  made  through  the  skin 
and  superficial  fwscia  of  the  abdomen,  com- 
mencing immediately  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  external  ring,  and  terminating  within  an 
inch  of  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium,  and  no  jiart  of  this  incision 
should  be  more  than  half  an  inch  above 
Poupart's  ligament.  In  depth  it  should 
extend  only  to  the  tendon  of  the  external 
abdominal  oblique,  without  dividing  any  of 
its  fibres.  In  this  step  some  hfcmorrhage 
may  occur  from  the  circumflex  ilii,  external 
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epigastric,  or  external  pudic  branches,  which 
although  naturally  small  may  have  become 
distended  from  the  obstruction  of  blood 
through  their  parent  trunk  ;  and  should  the 
bleeding  be  troublesome  the  vessel  ought  to 
be  at  once  secured. 

The  next  object  is  to  lay  open  the  inguinal 
canal,  which  is  effected  by  cutting  through 
the  tendon  of  the  external  abdominal  oblique 
to  the  full  extent  of  your  first  incision.   Tlie 
spermatic  cord  is  then  to  be  drawn  upwards 
and  inwards  towards  the  linea  alba,  and  the 
cremaster    muscle    pressed  downwards  to- 
wards  Poupart's  ligament.      When  this  is 
effected  the  fascia  transversalis  is  completely 
exposed,  partly  passing  down  beneath   Pou- 
part's ligament  to  form  the  anterior  layer  of 
the  sheath  of  the  fepioral  vessels,  and  on  the 
outer  side  firmly  attached  to  that  ligament. 
The  next  step  is  to  open  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  this  shoula  be  effected  by  di- 
viding the  fascia  on  the  outer  half  of  your 
incision,  where  it  will  be  found  that  the  peri- 
toneum is  very  easily  pushed  upwards  ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  if  you  make  your  opening 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  ring,   the 
peritoneum  in    its  course  to   the   scrotum, 
where  it  forms  the  tunica  vaginalis,   is  so 
firmly   united  to  the  fascia  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  separated,  and  liable  to  be  torn  in 
the  attempt.     All   that  remains  now  to  be 
done  is  to  separate  the  arcery  from  the  vein, 
by  dividing  with  your  finger-nail  the  fascia 
iliaca  which  covers  them  ;  and  then,  passing 
your  aneurismal    needle  between    the  two 
vessels,  its  point  is  directed  from  within  to 
without,  and  the  ligature  tightened  with  that 
degree  of  force  necessary  to  cut  through  the 
two  internal  coats  of  the  vessel.     What  is 
the  precise  degree  of  force  to  be  employed  is 
impossible  to  be  described  by  words,  and  is 
only  to  be  acquired  by  practice.     I  would 
dwell  particularly  on  the  necessity  of  passing 
the  aneurismal  needle  from  within   to   with- 
out, for  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  ])ass  it  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  vein  is  almost 
sure    to  be  wounded.       The   edges  of  the 
wound   are    now  to    be  brought    together, 
either  by  ligature  or  strapping,   and  the  pa- 
tient   placed    in   bed  with    the  aneurismal 
limb  well  wrapped   in   flannel.     Some  Sur- 
geons recommend  hot  water  to  beajiplied  to 
the  foot,  which  in  my  opinion  is  wrong,  as  it 
excites  too  rapid    a   flow   of  blood  through 
the  capillaries.     The  great  diminution  in  the 
temperature  of  the  limb  after  the  open-tion 
was  unusual  both  as  to  the  period  of  its  oc- 
currence and  the  degree.     I  shall  take  some 
future  opportunity  ofdrawing  your  attention 
to  the  progress  of  this  case*. 


*  Aug.  28.  "We  are  authorized  testate,  that  the 
patient,  up  to  the  present  date,  is  progressively 
improving,  and  in  every  respect  there  is  the 
promise  of  a  happy  termination  to  the  case. 
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THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  FLOODINGS  AFTER 

DELIVERY. 
By  Francis  Adams,  Esa. 
President  of  the  Aberdeen  Meclico-Chinn-'>-ical 
Society*.  " 

As  the  exposition  of  the  doctrines  which  I 
am  prepared  to  advocate,  on  a  highly  impor- 
tant point  of  ol)stetrical  practice,  will  involve 
various  principles  in  pathology  about  which 
some  diversity  of  opinion  subsists,  I  consider 
it  indispensably  necessary  to  take  a  prelimi- 
nary view  of  the  general  subject  of  which 
flooding  after  delivery  constitutes  a  portion. 
Avoiding,  then,  all  minuteness  of  detail,  I 
shall  now  state  very  succinctly  what  I  hold 
to  be  well-ascertained  facts  and  established 
principles, — first,  regarding  the  causes  of 
haemorrhages  in  general ;  and  secondly,  re- 
garding those  which  take  place  from  the 
uterine  region. 

I.  The  instrumental  causes,  as  they  have 
been  called,  that  is  to  say,  the  causes  con- 
nected with  the  condition  of  the  instrument 
or    vessel    which  contains   the  blood,    have 
been  differently  arranged  from   the  earliest 
ages  of  medical  science;    but  perhaps  the 
following  division  of  them,  which  is  borrowed 
in  a  great  measure  from  Coelius  Aurelianus, 
will   be    found    pretty  complete,    and   less 
liable  to  objection  than  any  other  which  has 
ever  been  proposedf :— 1st,    Rupture;  2d, 
Erosion  ;  3d,  Exhalation  ;  and  4th,  Exuda- 
tion.    The  nature  of  the  first  class,  namely, 
of  those  which  originate  in  external  lesion  of 
the  vessel,  are  now  so  well  understood,  that 
little  need    be   said   here  in  illustration  of 
them.     I  would  call  attention,   however,  to 
the  important  fact,   that  very  small  vessels, 
which    in    ordinary    circumstances    ^-ould 
scarcely  pour  out  any  j)ortion  of  their  con- 
tents,  sometimes  acquire  the  hsemorrhagic 
diathesis.     The  following   simple  case  will 
illustrate   what    I    am   treating  of.      Some 
years  ago,  in  making  an  incision  in  a  boy's 
temple,  in   order  to  extract  a  small  piece  of 
needle  which  had  lodged  in  it,    1  cut  a  very 
insignificant  branch  of  the  temporal  artery, 
from  whicli   scarcely  two  tea-spoonfuls    of 
blood   were  discharged  at  the  time.      But 
about   ten    days  afterwards,    while  he  was 
walking  in  a  strong  sun,  a  violent  haemor- 
rhage took  place  ;  and  when  I  looked  at  the 
wound  soon  after,  I  found  it  much  engorged, 
but  could  not  detect  the  vessel  which  poured 
forth  the  blood.       I   attempted  at  first  to 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  3d 
of  July  last. 

t  Tard.  Pass.ii.  10.  Tliere  is  also  a  curious 
passage  ontUis ;  i  >   ect  in  Galen,  Meth.  Med.  v.  1. 
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prevent    a   recurrence   of  the   bleeding  by 
means  of  graduated  compresses,   but  still  at 
times  the  molimcn  hamorrhayictim  became 
so  violent   as  to  burst  through  all  the  appa- 
ratus used  to  restrain  it.     It  is  deserving  of 
remark,  that  what  stopped  the  bleeding  ef- 
fectually, was  keeping  the  head  constantly 
cooled  by  means  of  a  cold  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc.     It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
blood-vessels  in  the  perineal  re^'ion,  when 
•wounded,  manifest  a  strong  disiiosition  to 
bleed  :  thus  the  opening  of  a  small  artery  or 
vein  in  the  operations  for   stone,    fistula  in 
auo,  and  hfemorrhoids,  has  often  proved  fa- 
tal.    Cases  in  i)oint  are  related  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  Lisfranc.  In  one  instance,  which 
I  met  with  some  years  ago.  after  o])ening  a 
verj'  superficial  abscess  in  the   posterior  pe- 
rineum, although  there  was  no  bleeding  at 
the  time,  such  a  hBcmorrhage  took  place  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  as  to  bring  the  person 
into   imminent  danger.       For  reasons    also 
never   very    satisfactorily   accounted   for,  a 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  perineum,  to  an 
amount  which  vi'ould  not  have  been  reckoned 
dangerous  from  other  parts  of  the  body,  bus 
proved  fatal.      2.   Erosion,   under   which  I 
include   ulceration    and  sloughing,   is    well 
known  to  be  the  ordinary  cause  of  ha;mor- 
rhage  in  dysentery  and  typhus  fevers,  and  it 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  is  the  cause  of  ha:- 
moptysis.     Sloughing,   I  need  scarcely  re- 
mark, is  the  common  cause  of  haemorrhage, 
in  the  bursting  of  ai-eurisms,  and  also,  ac- 
cording to    my  own  observation,  in  secon- 
dary haemorrhages  after  amputation.    3.  Ex- 
halation, that  is  to  say,  an  excited  action  of 
the  exhalants,   is  now  well  ascertained  to  be 
the  ordinary  cause  of  ha;morrhage  in  epis- 
taxis,  hfematemesis,  haemoptysis,    and,    in 
short,  in  all  active  hicmorrhages  where  there 
is  no  rupture  pf  the  vessels.     4.  The  nature 
of  haemorrhages  connected  with  exudation  is 
much  more  obscure  than  that  of  the  others, 
but  there  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
escape  of  the  blood  must  be  referred  either 
to  laxity,  that  is  to  say,  loss  of  tone  in  the 
vessels,  or  to  the  abnormal  fluidity  of  their 
contents.*     Bleeding  of  the  gums  in  scurvy, 
and    in    purpura   hsemorrhagica,    may  pos- 
sibly be  referred  to  this  class  ;  but  still,  so 
far   as   my  own  experience  warrants  me  to 
draw  inferences  in  these  cases,  I  am  disposed 
to  attribute  the  bleeding,  when  copious,  to 
excitement  based  on  debility,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  excessive  action  of  enfeebled  vessels  ; 
and  the   practice  which  of  late   years   has 
been    most   successful    in    purpura,    tends 
strongly  to  support  this  opinion.     Even  in 
jiassivc   hy))era;mia,    although   the    general 
action  of  the  arterial  system  be    reduced, 
liiere  would  a])pear  to  be  increased  activity 
of  the  capillaries  in  the  ))art  from  which  the 

*  GaliMi'R  remarks  on  lileediiig  by  exudation 
are  very  ingenious:  loc.  cit. 


bleeding  proceeds.  In  most  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  related  of  late  years,  it  is 
also  distinctly  stated  that  there  was  decom- 
position of  the  blood*.  In  fine,  exudation 
scarcely  ever  occurs,  except  in  cachectic 
states  of  the  system,  or  from  idiosyncrasy. 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  apply  the  facts  and 
principles  which  I  have  stated,  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  hemorrhages  from  the  region 
of  the  uterus.  In  the  first  place,  then,  with 
regard  to  the  menstrual  discharge,  we  need 
have  no  hesitation  in  determining  (without 
involving  ourselves  in  the  question  regard- 
ing the  expulsion  of  the  Graafian  vesicle) 
that  it  proceeds  from  exhalation,  that  is  to 
say,  from  enlargement  and  increased  activity 
of  the  exhalant  vessels  of  the  uterus.  This 
is  clearly  established  from  the  cases  related 
by  M.  Gendrin. 

"  Case  I. — A  woman,  net.  30,  hung  her- 
self at  the  epoch  of  menstruation.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  vaginn  and  the  cervix 
uteri  were  very  vascular.  The  substance  of 
the  uterus  was  much  injected,"  &c. 

"  Case  II. — A  girl  threw  herself  out  of 
a  window  while  menstruating,  fractured  her 
skull,  and  died  in  an  hour.  The  mucous 
nuniljrane  of  the  vagina  and  the  os  tincaj  were 
dee])!y  injected.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
uterus  was  covered  with  villi,  w'hich,  when 
viewed  with  the  microscope,  were  red  and 
fungiformf." 

These  cases,  then,  and  several  others  re- 
lated by  the  same  author,  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  menstrual  discharge  is  con- 
nected with  exhalation,  or  increased  vascu- 
larity of  the  uterine  surface,  and  excitement 
of  the  exhalants.  Having  thus  determined 
the  state  of  the  parts  in  natural  menstrua- 
tion, we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  further 
concluding,  that  in  menorrhagia  the  in- 
creased discharge  proceeds  from  a  preter- 
naturally  increased  action  of  the  same  ves- 
sels. Chronic  cases,  indeed,  are,  no  doubt, 
often  connected  with  organic  disease,  and 
ulceration  about  the  os  tincaj,  or  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  wombj.  That  the  haj- 
morrhage  which  accompanies  miscarriages 
is  usually  of  the  same  kind  as  ordinary 
menorrhagia,  we  are  fully  warranted  in  in- 
ferring, from  the  fact  now  established  by  the 
best  obstetrical  authorities,  that  miscar- 
ringes  almost  invariably  occur  at  the  period 

*  See  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Jour- 
nal, No.  I). 

t  Traitc  I'hil.  de  Mr'rt.  Praticiue,  t.  ii.  18. 

$  No  writer  lias  given  so  accurate  a  dcscrip- 
tion  (if  this  chi.ss  of  luTmorrliiiges  as  Mad.  Boivin. 
Slie  divides  thorn  into  active  and  passive  hicnior- 
rltasres,  meaning  by  tlie  latter,  cinoiiic.  In  those 
lonj;:  protractc  if  "  tlie  blood  becomes  jiaie  and 
serous,  botli  that  which  liows  I'niin  the  uterus 
and  that  wliich  supplies  the  rest  of  the  system." 
(I'.iiKlisli  edition, p.  -100.)  Soraiius,  tlie  ffrcat  an- 
cient authority  on  this  subject,  refers  those  cases 
of  uterine  ha-niorrliaKc  in  which  the  discharge  is 
small  and  attended  with  luucli  puiu,  to  erosion. 
(Oj).  cit.  105— see  below.) 
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of  menstruation.  The  hDemorrhages  which 
take  place  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy 
are  connected  no  doubt  with  a  variety  of 
causes ;  often  with  engorgement  of  the  os 
tincae,  and  exhalation  from  the  vessels 
thereof;  sometimes  from  a  ruptured  vessel 
either  of  the  foetal  appendages,  or  of  the 
uterus  itself,  which  has  acquired  the  molimen 
hcomorrhugicum ;  and  sometimes,  although, 
judging  from  my  own  experience,  less  fre- 
quently than  is  generally  stated  by  our  late 
authorities,  from  separation  of  a  portion  of 
the  placenta.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  a  most 
important  question  to  determine  whether 
the  blood  proceeds  from  the  ruptured  ves- 
sels of  the  placenta,  or  from  those  of  the 
uterus.  Until  very  lately  all  our  obstetrical 
authorities,  as,  for  example,  Ingleby,  De- 
wees,  Davis,  Ramsbotham,  Burns,  and  the 
author  of  the  London  Practice  of  Midwifery, 
held  that  the  source  of  the  bleeding  in  this 
case  is  from  ruptured  vessels  which  pass 
from  the  uterus  to  the  placental  cells.  The 
late  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  last 
publication,  was  the  first,  so  far  as  I  know, 
who  held,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  hemor- 
rhage in  these  cases  proceeds  from  the  sepa- 
rated portion  of  the  placenta*.  I  need 
scarcely  remark,  that  his  successor  in  the 
Chair  of  Midwifery  in  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity has  lately  introduced  a  very  impor- 
tant improvement  in  the  treatment  of  these 
cases,  founded  on  the  views  previously  ad- 
vocated by  Dr.  Hamilton. 

The  most  common  cause  of  haemorrhage 
during  parturition  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  an  abnormal  attachment  of 
the  placenta  to  the  cervix  uteri ;  but  this  is 
not  in  accordance  with  my  own  experience, 
since,  after  nearly  thirty  years'  extensive 
practice,  I  never  met  with  a  single  well- 
marked  case  of  placenta  prsevia,  and  never 
heard  of  more  than  one  case  having  occurred 
in  the  district  where  I  reside ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  have  met  with  several  cases  in 
■which  there  was  alarming  haemorrhage  from 
engorgement  of  the  os  uteri,  and  it  is  de- 
serving of  remark,  that  in  these  cases  the 
feel  of  the  os  uteri  was  such  as  at  first  to 
convey  the  impression  that  it  was  a  portion 
of  the  placenta. 

I  called  the  attention  of  the  profession 
to  this  complication  of  uterine  htcmor- 
rhages  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  October 
30,  1840.  My  communication  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  others,  in  subsequent  num- 

*  Hamilton's  Practical  Observations,  p.  227. 
In  looking  again  into  Gendrin,  I  find  the  same 
doctrine  most  explicitly  taught  by  him  ;  and  as 
his  work  and  Dr.  Hamilton's  appeared  about  the 
same  time,  it  is  diliicult  to  say  which  of  them 
has  the  merit  of  priority  (p.  209,  and  British  and 
Foreign  Review,  xix.  91.)  Indeed,  considering 
how  far  behind  his  a^e  Dr.  Hamilton  was  latterly, 
hoth  as  regards  physiology  and  pathologv,  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  new  idea  on  this  subject 'should 
have  suggested  itself  originally  to  hirn. 


f  bers  of  that  periodical,  from  other  members 
of  the  profession  who  had  met  with  similar 
cases  of  engorgement  of  the  os  uteri,  simu- 
lating the  appearance  of  placenta  praevia. 
I  may  here  mention,  that  I  have  often  been 
inclined  to  suspect  that  many  of  the  uterine 
haemorrhages  which  of  late  years  have  been 
indiscriminately  referred  to  separation  of  the 
placenta,  may  have  been  owing  to  the  cause 
now  adverted  to.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Rigby,  in  his  cele- 
brated essay  on  Uterine  Hcemorrhage,  I  see 
no  proof  that  they  were  connected  with  se- 
paration of  the  placenta,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  if  he  was  warranted  in  laying  it  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  "  the  separation  of 
the  placenta  from  the  uterus  before  the  de- 
livery of  the  child,  and  the  consequent  open- 
ing of  its  vessels,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  proximate  cause  of  every  considerable 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  womb  at  that 
time*."  In  04  cases  out  of  100  which  he 
relates,  he  admits  that  the  placenta  could 
not  be  felt ;  and  in  these,  at  least,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  placenta  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  flooding.  Altogether  the 
subject  of  placental  presentation,  and  its 
connection  with  uterine  hemorrhage,  still 
stands  in  need  of  further  elucidation. 
Much  more  enlightened  views  now  prevail, 
both  with  regard  to  embryology  and  hae- 
morrhage, than  those  held  at  the  time  when 
the  elder  Rigby  pursued  his  investigation  of 
the  subject. 

When  the  haemorrhage  does  arise  from. 
separation  of  the  placenta,  it  would  seem 
that  the  blood  is  poured  forth  from  the  ves- 
sels of  the  placenta  being  ruptured,  and  ac- 
quiring the  hiemorrhagic  diathesis  ;  and  not 
from  those  of  the  uterus,  as  until  lately  was 
almost  universally  taught.  The  cases  for- 
merly related  by  Sniellie  and  Gendrin  are 
sufficient  to  establish  this  fact  ;  and  the 
cases  and  views  so  lucidly  brought  forward 
lately  by  Dr.  Simpson  seem  to  confirm  it. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  my  subject,  I 
may  mention  that  Soranus  refers  all  copious 
and  sudden  discharges  of  blood  from  the 
uterus  either  to  rupture  or  exhalation  (anas- 
tomosis) ;  and  the  more  scanty  and  painful 
ones  to  erosionf.  Tiiis,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
agrees  very  well  with  my  views. 

III.  Having  thus  briefly  stated  what  I 
hold  to  be  well-ascertained  facts,  and  the 
best  established  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
general  subject  of  uterine  haemorrhages,  I 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture and  treatment  of  the  haemorrhages  im- 
mediately subse(|uent  to  delivery.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Burns's  Midwifery,  a 
work  which  has  contributed  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  to  form  the  professional 
opini^ons  on  obstetrical  practice  during  the 

*  Op.  nit.  p.  13. 
t  C.  235. 
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last  thirty  years,  will  put  in  a  clear  point  of 
view  the  doctrines  now  maintained  on  this 
head  : — 

"  In  natural  labour,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  child,  the  uterus  contracts  so  much  as  to 
loosen  the  attachment  of  the  placenta  and 
membranes  to  its  surface,  and  afterwards  to 
expel  them.  The  process  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  discharge  of  blood,  but  the 
quantity  in  general  is  small.  If,  however, 
the  uterine  cavities  should  not  duly  contract 
after  the  delivery  of  the  child,  no  as  to  di- 
minish the  diameter  of  the  vessels,  and  at 
the  same  time  accommodate  the  size  of  the 
womb  to  the  substance  which  still  remains 
within  it,  then,  provided  the  placenta  and 
membranes  be  whollrj  or  in  part  separated, 
the  vessels  irhich  passed  from  the  uterus  to 
the  ovum  shall  be  open  and  unsupported, 
and  will  pour  out  blood  with  an  impetuosity 
proportioned  to  their  size  and  the  force  of 
the  circulation.  This  flow  will  continue 
until  syncope  check  the  motion,  or  coagula 
stop  the  mouths  of  the  vessels.  It  is  evident 
that  the  cause  of  the  flooding  is  the  torpor 
of  the  uterus.  The  fibres  may  become  in- 
active, or  have  their  tonic  contraction  im- 
paired, immediately  after  the  pain  which 
expels  the  child."  p.  387.  3d  edit.  He 
adds,  in  a  foot-note  : — "  When  the  uterus 
contracts  properly  after  the  delivery  of  the 
child,  it  will  be  felt,  if  the  hand  be  applied 
to  the  abdomen,  like  a  hard  and  solid  mass, 
but  when  torpid,  it  is  not  so  distinctly  felt, 
for  it  is  softer,  being  destitute  of  tonic  con- 
traction. A  similar  view  of  the  subject  is 
given  in  The  London  Practice  of  Midwfery, 
p.  237,  4th  edit,  and  other  popular  works 
on  midwifery. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  doctrine  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  schools  of  medicine  for 
some  time  past  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis 
that  blood-vessels  pass  from  the  substance 
of  the  uterus  to  the  placenta  ;  that  these  are 
ruptured  by  the  separation  of  the  placenta  ; 
that  in  ordinary  cases  the  discharge  is  stopped 
by  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
whereas,  in  cases  of  flooding,  the  uterus, 
being  in  a  torpid  state,  docs  not  contract, 
but  allows  the  blood  to  exude  from  the  open 
or  ruptured  mouths  of  vessels  which  for- 
merly jiasssed  into  the  placenta. 

To  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  object,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  is  founded  on  an  erro- 
neous hypothesis  regarding  the  structure  of 
the  placenta. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  my  present  limits 
utterly  preclude  me  from  entering  upon  any 
discussion  of  the  rjnirstio  vcxata  regarding 
the  connection  between  the  mother  and  the 
foetus  in  utero.  I  shall  content  myself, 
therefore,  with  giving  a  bare  enumeration  of 
my  reasons  for  holding  that  there  is  no  vas- 
cular communication  between  the  mother 
and  the  vessels,  or  membranes  of  the  foetus. 


I.  Because  it  is  contrary  to  every  analogy 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture. 1.  There  is  no  vascular  connection 
between  the  acorn  in  its  germinal  state  and 
the  tree  which  produced  it.  2.  There  is 
clearly  none  in  all  oviparous  animals,  com- 
prehending insects,  most  of  the  amphibia, 
and  fishes,  and  all  the  birds.  3.  There  is 
none  in  viviparous  reptiles,  as  I  can  attest 
from  careful  dissection  of  vipers  with  young. 
4.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  none  in  any 
of  the  mammalia  which  have  been  carefully 
examined,  as,  for  example,  the  doe,  the  cow, 
the  mare,  and  the  sow.  See  Harvey,  De 
Graaf,  Carus,  and  others. 

II.  In  extra-uterine  pregnancy  a  regular 
placenta  is  formed,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  any  portion  of  it  can  be  ma- 
ternal. 

III.  The  placenta  has  been  found  attached 
to  polypi,  and  to  hardened  portions  of  the 
uterus.     See  Velpeau's  Embryologie,  &c. 

IV.  In  separating  the  placenta  by  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus, 
there  is  no  sensation  that  one  is  breaking  up 
a  vascular  band. 

V.  Having  repeatedly  examined  the  ute- 
rine surface  of  the  placenta  after  delivery, 
with  the  microscope,  I  never  could  detect 
any  orifices  in  the  chorion,  nor  the  extremi- 
ties of  any  ruptured  vessels  which  had  en- 
tered it. 

VI.  It  is  well  known  that  in  general  the 
contraction  of  tlie  uterus  which  accompa- 
nies the  expulsion  of  the  child  completely 
breaks  up  the  connection  between  the  mother 
and  the  secundines,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  this  connection  consisted  of  arteries 
and  veins  passing  from  the  uterus  to  the 
placenta. 

VII.  If  there  were  a  communication  by 
vessels  between  the  mother  and  the  placenta, 
the  separation  of  the  latter  in  performing 
the  Cresarean  operation  muiJt  always  be 
attended  with  fatal  hajmorrhage.  (See 
below.) 

VIII.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  foetus 
in  utero  has  life  independent  of  its  mother's, 
and  that  it  can  live  for  some  time  after  the 
death  of  its  mother.  In  a  case  which  hap- 
pened about  twelve  years  ago  in  the  district 
where  I  reside,  a  woman,  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  died  suddenly  of  cedema glottidis; 
and  I  was  informed  on  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable testimony  tliat  the  persons  who 
were  putting  on  her  grave  linen  two  or  three 
hours  after  expiration,  distinctly  saw  and 
felt  the  foetus  move.  The  same  fact  has 
been  repeatedly  observed  in  the  brute  ani- 
mals. 

IX.  The  following  description  of  the  pla- 
centa, given  nearly  200  years  ago,  by  the 
celeljratcd  De  Graaf,  is  so  distinct,  and  of 
so  high  authority,  tliat  it  cannot  fail  to  carry 
conviction  to  any  unprejudiced  mind  : — 
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"  Placenta  a  cliorio  nascitur.  *  * 
probant  observationes  de  foetibus  extra 
uteruin  repertis,  in  quibus  ininime  luce  pla- 
centa desiderabatur,  quod  non  contingeret 
nisi  chorion  vi  efformandi  placentam  pra- 
ditum  statuamus  :  quse  etiani  clariora  fient, 
post  quam  modum,  quo  ilia  cum  utero 
unitur,explicuerimus.  *  *  Advasaquod 
attinet,  venam  unam  et  duasarterias  ab  um- 
bilico  obtinet,  quse  totam  ejus  substantiam 
perreptant,  quarum  propagines  utero  non 
alifer,  ac  arhorum  radices  terrrt  inseriin- 
iur :  quemadmodum  in  glanduliferis  ad 
oculuin  apparebit,  si  revulsis  ab  utero  mole- 
culis,  liquorem  siphonis  beneficio  versus  eas 
per  umbilicalia  vasa  propoleris  ;  nam  vaso- 
rum  umbilicalium  ramusculi  ex  uteri  poris 
retracteeriguntur,  ac  belle  admodum  conspi- 
ciuntur  :  contra  vero  protuberans  uteri  portio 
exiguis  foraminibus  perforatur,  quae  vasorum 
umbilicalium  propaginibus  ex  adverse  corre- 
spondant  7iec  idlum  uteri  vasorum  in  ntole- 
culas  sese  insinuantum  revelatur  indicium  ; 
quapropter  non  immerito  ambigitur  num 
placentulfe  illje  ulla  ab  utero  vasa  recipiant ; 
eoque  magis  cum  in  suibus,  equabus  chorii 
vasa  ad  nutritium  humorem  qui  inter  illud 
et  uterum  deponitur,  assumendum  satis  apta 
videantur  :  kinc  etiampatet,  hand  opus  esse 
ut  umhilicalia  et  uteri  vasa  per  anastomoses 
uniantur  quarum  disrnptione  puerperi!> 
magnum  vita  discritnen  incurrerent."  De 
Mulierum  Organis,  c.  15. 

X.  Though  the  Hunters,  founding  their 
opinions  in  a  great  measure  upon  certain 
anatomical  preparations  in  their  museums, 
advanced  a  very  different  hypothesis,  namely, 
that  advocated  in  the  above  quotation  by 
Dr.  Burns,  the  views  of  De  Grakf  have 
in  the  main  been  amply  confirmed  by 
the  recent  investigations  of  Breschet, 
Velpeau,  Weber,  Wagner,  Lee,  Dalrymple, 
and  others. 

Taking  all  these  considerations  into  ac- 
count, I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as 
my  decided  opinion,  that  it  has  now  been 
satisfactorily  shown  that  (to  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Dalrymple)  "  any  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  uterine  vessels  and  those 
of  the  placenta  is  imi)ossible."  (Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  xxv.)  In  short,  I  hold  it  to  be  now 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  in  natural  de- 
livery nothing  is  expelled  but  the  fcetus  itself, 
with  its  own  proper  membranes,  vessels,  and 
fluids,  and  that  this  rule  applies  to  the  hu- 
man subject  as  well  as  to  every  other  animal 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  prevalent  doc- 
trine is  founded  njion  a  mistaken  hypo- 
thesis ; — that  not  only  do  no  vessels  pass 
from  the  mother  to  the  placenta,  as  has  been 
assumed,  but  that  ihe  existence  of  patulous 
mouths  of  vessels,  as  taught  in  a  recent 
modification  of  the  hypothesis,  is  disproved 
by  well- ascertained  facts  regarding  the  struc- 


ture of  the  placenta.*  I  have  to  add,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  symptoms  of  flooding 
have  been  sometimes  inaccurately  stated  to 
suit  the  hypothesis  ;  and  this,  by  the  way, 
but  too  frequently  occurs  in  medical  inqui- 
ries, namely,  that  the  symptoms  of  a  case  are 
given  distortedly,  by  being  viewed,  as  it 
were,  through  the  spectacles  of  hypothesis. 
Instead  of  there  being  any  defect  in  the  con- 
traction of  the  uterus,  I  must  say  that  my 
own  experience  leads  me  to  state,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  first  announcement  of  the 
external  flooding  is  generally  made  by  the 
contraction  of  the  uterus  and  forcible  expul- 
sion of  the  placenta.  Lest  I  should  be  sus- 
pected in  the  present  instance  of  doing  what 
I  have  blamed  in  others,  that  is  to  say,  of 
twisting  and  altering  symptoms  to  suit  my 
own  views,  I  shall  give  here,  from  an  eminent 
authority  on  the  other  side,  a  detail  of  the 
symptoms  v.-hich  usually  accompany  flooding 
after  delivery.  The  following  cases  are 
taken  from  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton's  work, 
already  referred  to.  "  After  the  birth  of 
the  infant  he  waited  for  the  natural  separa- 
tion of  the  placenta,  but  to  his  horror,  in 
less  than  five  minutes  after  the  birth  of  the 
infant,  strong  bearing-down  pains  took 
place,  the  placenta  was  thrown  off,  followed 
by  a  deluge  of  blood,  by  violent  convulsions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  by  apparent 
expiration."  p.  271.  Ultimately,  however, 
she  recovered.  Again,  he  writes  of  another 
case  : — "  On  giving  her  stimulants  the  la- 
bour throes  increased  in  power  and  fre- 
quency, and  were  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
charge of  a  few  drops  of  blood.  Within 
less  than  an  hour  a  still-born  infant  was 
thrown  off,  followed  instantly  by  the  expul- 
sion of  the  placenta,  and  a  profuse  discharge 
of  blood.  She  sank  within  half  an  hour." 
p.  280.  Once  more,  at  p.  281,  he  gives  a 
case  of  haemorrhage  during  labour,  proceed- 
ing, he  says,  from  detachment  of  the  edge  of 
the  placenta,  in  which  "instant  delivery 
was  had  recourse  to.  The  extraction  of  the 
infant,  which  was  quite  dead,  was  followed 
by  the  discharge  of  the  placenta  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  coagulated  blood.  As 
the  uterus  contracted,  and  the  strength  and 
spirits  of  the  sufferer  somewhat  rallied, 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the  event  would 
prove  favourable.  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  sudden  gush  of  blood,  and 

*  See  Ramsbotham's  Principles  of  Obstetrical 
Medicine,  p.  458,  et  seq.  His  words  are :— "  It 
must  also  be  noted  tliat  hnemorrhage  from  the 
uterus  under  laljour  is  of  a  passive  character, 
that  the  blood  escapes,  not  as  a  consequence  of 
any  forcible  rupture,  proihu;<'(l  by  the  excfssive 
action  of  the  heart  and  arterial  system,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  h<cmoptysis,  but  merely  by 
bein;^  allowed  to  exude  through  orifices  rendered 
patulous  by  the  separation  of  a  sulistanre  vvhich 
had  formerly  closed  it.  He  adds :— "  In  the 
separation  of  the  placenta  from  its  uterine  attach- 
ment there  is  no  solution  of  the  continuity  of  the 
vessel  itself.    There  is  no  injury  sustained." 
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although  its  progress  was  quickly  checked, 
groaning  supervened,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  event  proved  fatal." 

These  cases,  then,  put  itbeN'ond  a  doubt, 
that  contraction  of  the  uteri:s  is  no  safe- 
guard, as  has  been  generally  supposed, 
against  floodings  either  during  or  after  de- 
liver)'. It  further  appears  to  nie,  that  what 
has  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the 
haemorrhage  is  connected  with  torpor  and 
imperfect  contraction  of  the  uterus,  is,  that 
that  when  floodings  takes  place,  and  the  ac- 
coucheur introduces  his  hand  into  the 
uterus,  he  finds  it  in  a  relaxed  state,  because 
the  woman  has  already  got  into  a  fainting 
condition.  The  flabbiness  of  the  uterus, 
then,  is  not  the  cause  but  the  effect  of  the 
flooding.  Thus,  also,  I  would  account  for 
the  circumstance,  that  in  cases  of  flooding, 
if  the  hand  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  the 
uterus  is  not  felt  like  a  hard  ball  as  in  ordi- 
nary cases.  I  cannot  help  remarking  in 
this  place,  that  it  appears  to  me  very  extra- 
ordinary that  torpor  of  the  uterus  should  be 
supposed  likely  to  lead  to  an  escape  of  blood, 
seeing  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  any 
jjart  of  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  collapse  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  abstract  blood  from  its 
vessels  until  its  heat  and  vascular  activity  be 
restored.  And  why,  in  cases  of  delivery  in 
which  there  is  no  rupture  of  the  vessels,  re- 
laxation of  the  parts  should  occasion  haemor- 
rhage, I  can  see  no  good  reason,  since  the 
same  tiling  never  happens  after  the  opera- 
tion of  paracentesis.  In  a  case  of  ovarian 
dropsy,  I  lately  removed  more  than  thirty 
imperial  pints  of  fluid  by  tapping,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  change  of  circum- 
stances, or  some  other  cause,  the  woman 
became  faint  for  a  time,  but  I  need  scarcely 
add,  there  was  no  haemorrhage  into  what 
is  called  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  Had 
this  been  a  case  of  delivery,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  the  faintness  would  have  been  generally 
referred  to  internal  hsemorrhage,  occasioned 
by  inertia  of  the  womb,  and  vir/omus  means 
taken  to  check  the  bleeding.  1  repeat,  then, 
that  analogy  is  very  much  against  the  sup- 
position tliat  the  blood  would  rush  forth 
from  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  merely  because 
it  is  in  a  state  of  torpor,  and  there  is  general 
collapse  of  the  system. 

Another  of  the  fallacies  by  which  the 
present  erroneous  doctrine  of  uterine  torpor 
has  been  upheld  is  this,  tliat  as  floodings 
occur  most  frequently  in  cases  of  sudden 
delivery  they  are  connected  with  imperfect 
contraction  of  the  uterus;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  blood  escapes  because  the  placenta  has 
been  separated  before  the  uterus  had  time  to 
contract  so  as  to  stop  the  mouths  of  its 
vessels  thus  laid  bare  or  ruptured.  Rut  if 
this  view  were  correct,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  in  performing  the  Caesarean  opera- 
tion  the   separation  of  the  placenta  would 


have  been  always  followed  by  an  immoderate 
discharge  of  blood,  whereas  the  very  reverse 
is  the  fact,  as  any  person  may  satisfy  himself 
who  will  study  the  history  of  this  operation. 
It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  quote  par- 
ticular cases  here,  and  I  shall  merely  state 
that  the  general  result  is,  that  in  no  instance 
has  the  separation  of  the  placenta  in  the 
Csesarean  operation  been  followed  by  haemor- 
rhage. This  I  hold  to  be  a  perfect  experi- 
menlum  crticis  to  prove  that  suddea 
emjitying  of  the  womb  does  not  occasion 
haemorrhage. 

I  consider  it  of  importance,  also,  to  direct 
attention  to  what  happens  when  the  uterus 
is  inverted  with  the  placenta  attached  to  it. 
In  this  case  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
there  must  be  complete  inertia  of  the  womb, 
and  that  in  its  unreduced  state  it  is  so  situ- 
ated that  any  contraction  of  its  cavity  must 
be  impossible.  And  yet  the  following  case 
will  show  tliat  even  under  these  circum- 
stances the  separation  of  the  placenta  is  not 
followed  by  haemorrhage. 

"  Inversion  of  the  uterus. — D.  Hum- 
phreys Storer,  M.D.  reported  to  the  Boston 
Society  for  ^ledical  Improvement,  April  11, 
1842,  the  following  case  of  inversion  of  the 
uterus. 

"  He  was  called  to  a  woman  in  labour. 
In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  there  came  two 
smart  pains,  and  the  child  was  born.  In 
five  minutes  the  placenta  was  thrown  off. 
The  cord  was  not  touched  except  to  divide 
and  remove  the  child.  On  putting  his  hand 
under  the  clothes  to  take  away,  as  he  sup- 
posed, the  placenta,  he  found  that  he  had 
hold  of  the  uterus,  with  the  placenta  at- 
tached. He  removed  the  jilacenta,  put  his 
fingers  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and 
passed  it  up  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
There  was  some  flowing  from  the  uterus 
when  the  placenta  was  detached,  but  not 
great,  and  none  after  it  had  passed  up.  The 
woman  was  very  much  prostrated,  and  for 
an  hour  appeared  as  if  she  was  dying.  She, 
however,  revived,  and  next  morning  was 
comfortable.  *  *  Drs.  Dcwccs,  Burns, 
and  Gooch,  in  cases  of  inversion,  advise, 
when  it  can  be  accomplished,  the  return  of 
the  uterus  before  the  removal  of  the  jilacenta, 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  haemorrhage 
which  is  otherwise  liable  to  ensue.  Dr. 
Bark  recommends  the  previous  removal  of 
tlie  placenta.  *  *  In  a  case  of  inverted 
uterus,  related  by  Dr.  Meigs,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  his  Practice  of  Midwifery,  he  was 
unable  to  return  it  with  the  jilacenta,  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  James,  the  after- 
l)irth  was  removed  from  its  attachment. 
Afterwards,  with  considerable  difficulty,  a 
reduction  of  the  organ  was  effected.  The 
little  blood  which  was  lost  after  the  placenta 
was  removed,  in  the  case  reported  by  Dr. 
Storer,  showed,  he  thought,  that  the  great 
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dread  of  uterine  hsemorrhage  which  is  felt 
by  pliysicians  from  the  removal  of  the  pla- 
centa, when  should  no  uterine  contraction 
immediately  occur,  is  not  well  founded.  As 
soon  as  the  placenta  was  detached,  the 
haemorrhage  ceased  ;  and  although  the 
uterus  was  so  completely  relaxed  as  to 
allow  the  hand  to  pass  with  perfect  freedom 
•without  the  slightest  muscular  contraction 
being  perceived,  there  was  no  bleeding." — 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences ; 
quoted  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette, 
No.  785. 

The  results,  then,  of  separating  the  pla- 
centa in  cases  of  inversion,  prove  demon- 
strably to  my  mind  that  the  doctrine  gene- 
rally maintained  on  this  subject,  namely, 
that  contraction  of  the  uterus  is  indispensably 
required  to  prevent  the  escape  of  blood  from 
the  uterine  vessels,  is  utterly  unfounded. 
The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  my 
own  practice,  leads  decidedly  to  the  same 
conclusion.  In  the  year  1828,  I  was  called 
to  see  a  poor  woman  who  had  been  upwards 
of  two  days  in  severe  labour,  accompanied 
with  constant  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  latterly  with  low  delirium. 
From  the  Hippocratic  expression  of  her 
countenance,  "  I  knew  there  was  but  one 
way;"  but  as  the  pains  of  labour  had  ex- 
pelled the  head  of  the  child  just  as  I  entered 
the  room  where  she  lay,  1  drew  down  the 
body  of  the  child,  which  was  dead,  and, 
introducing  my  hand  into  the  uterus,  I  found 
it  flaccid,  and  perfectly  powerless,  so  that  I 
could  move  about  my  hand  in  it  without 
feeling  the  least  resistance.  I  immediately 
brought  away  the  placenta,  the  separation  of 
which  was  not  followed  by  the  slightest 
haemorrhage.  The  woman,  however,  as  I 
had  foreseen,  sank  in  the  course  of  three 
hours — no  doubt  from  the  effects  of  peri- 
toneal inflammation. 

And  here  I  may  just  be  allowed  to  remark 
that,  reflecting  upon  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  I  have  been  long  disposed  to  agree 
with  Galen*  and  the  older  authorities,  in 
thinking  that  it  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  that 
the  expulsion  of  the  child  is  accomplished. 
In  short,  1  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
uterus  is  not  possessed  of  any  contractile 
power  except  tonicity,  or  what  the  French 
physiologists  call  contracfilitc  par  defaut 
d'extension.  Many  other  facts  confirm  me 
in  this  opinion.  I  am  further  inclined  to 
think  that  the  notion  which  I  have  reason 
to  believe  generally  prevails,  that  the  uterus 
after  contraction  is  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable power  of  resistance  to  any  force 
applied  to  dilate  it,  is  altogether  erroneous, 
and  that  this  is  one  of  the  false  premises 
upon  which  the  present  doctrine  of  uterine 
haemorrhage  is  founded.  From  my  own 
<n3prcrt7t.iiTlp."T32rEd"kiihn^ 


observation,  I  concur  in  every  point  with 
the  following  account  of  the  matter  given  by 
one  of  the  best  of  our  obstetrical  authorities. 
"  It  is  not  until  the  uterus  is  nearly  reduced 
to  its  natural  volume  that  it  recovers  its 
firmness,  and  becomes  capable  of  resisting 
any  considerable  effort.  In  the  first  weeks, 
and  especially  in  the  first  days,  the  nterus, 
though  contracted,  is  yet  so  dilatable,  that 
internal  hfeinorrhage  might  reproduce  the 
dimensions  which  existed  during  pregnancy, 
or  nearly  so  ;  and  the  mere  inflation  of  the 
uterus  after  death  bads  to  nearly  the  same 
result  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  par- 
turition."— Boivin  on  Diseases  of  the  Uterus, 
&c.  In  connection  with  this  view  of  the 
subject,  I  may  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  illustrating  a  class  of  cases  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  obstetrical  practice.  When 
the  ut  rus,  after  delivery,  is  partially  sepa- 
rated, that  is  to  say,  when  part  of  it  adheres 
to  the  womb  and  part  is  separated,  the 
uterus  is  found  greatly  dilated  with  ooagula, 
which  form  on  it  in  consequence  of  the 
escape  of  blood  from  the  ruptured  extremi- 
ties of  the  placental  tufts.  That  these  tufts 
are  often  ruptured  in  delivery,  and  that  part 
of  them  is  kft  on  the  surface  of  the  uterus, 
is  distinctly  shown  by  Dr.  J.  Reid,  (Ed. 
Med.  Surg.  Journ.  Jan.  1841.)  And  that 
the  blood  escapes  from  the  placental  vessels 
in  this  case  is  proved  from  the  vessels  of  the 
cord  being  flaccid  and  empty,  and  also  from 
coagula  of  blood  being  found  on  the  uterine 
surface  of  the  placenta  after  its  delivery.  A 
stickler  for  the  prevalent  hypothesis  of 
uterine  inertia  will  hold  that  in  this  instance 
it  is  the  cause  of  the  retention  of  the  pla- 
centa, and  that  the  blood  exudes  from  the 
])atulous  mouths  of  the  uterine  sinuses. 
But,  as  I  have  stated  above,  the  empty  state 
of  the  placental  vessels  proves  that  the  blood 
must  come  from  another  source.  I  am 
satisfied,  then,  that  preternatural  adhesion 
of  a  part  of  the  placenta  is  the  origo  mali 
in  the  present  instance.  But  I  must  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  treatment 
as  presently  laid  down  by  our  best  autho- 
rities. 

The  principle  upon  wliich  the  treatment 
has  been  conducted  for  some  time  past  is 
entirely  based  on  the  hypothesis  which  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  controvert — 
namely,  that  the  flooding  is  occasioned  by 
torpor  of  the  uterus  ;  and  accordingly  it  has 
been  generally  held  that  the  great  indication 
is  (to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Burns)  "  to 
excite  the  uterus  to  a  brisker  action."  The 
means  usually  had  recourse  to  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
into  the  uterus,  aided  by  external  pressure, 
and,  in  some  instances,  laying  heavy  weights 
upon  the  abdomen. 

*  The  following  is  the  description  which  the 
late  Dr.  Hamilton  has  given  of  his  ir.o'.le  o^. 
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procedure  in  cases  of  flooding  : — "  He  guards 
against  it  by  introducing  his  right  hand 
(immediately  after  all  the  uterine  contents 
are  expelled),  and  by  applying  his  left  hand 
to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  he  compresses 
strongly  the  uterus  between  the  two  hands. 
In  a  short  time  he  finds  the  os  uteri  begin 
to  contract,  and  he  does  not  withdraw  his 
right  hand  until  he  has  literally,  by  pressure, 
brought  the  parietes  of  the  cervix  and  os 
uteri  into  contact."  p.  259. 

Now  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  practice,  and  the  important 
question  is — do  the  dangers  of  the  case 
warrant  such  rough  interference,  and  have 
its  results  been  of  a  satisfactory  nature  .•' 

To  determine  these  points  would  be  no 
easy  task  under  any  circumstances ;  but, 
situated  as  I  am,  without  proper  access 
to  statistical  authorities  on  this  subject, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  settle  them 
in  a  convincing  manner  upon  the  ])rin- 
ciples  of  the  numerical  analysis,  or  to  draw 
up  tables  to  show  whether  or  not  there 
be  fewer  fatal  results  under  the  present 
rough  mode  of  treatment,  or  under  the 
milder  system  which  prevailed  until  a  com- 
paratively late  date.*  I  must  content  my- 
self, then,  with  drawing  a  probable  conclu- 
sion from  the  practice  of  one  very  eminent 
authority  of  the  old  school,  who  flourished 
between  seventy  and  eighty  years.  The 
truly  honest  and  trustworthy  Dr.  Smellie, 
while  compiling  a  collection  of  cases  illus- 
trative of  every  important  point  of  obstetrical 
practice  from  his  own  amjile  stores,  accumu- 
lated during  a  long  and  active  life,  with 
every  opportunity  that  can  be  imagined  for 
making  observation,  was  able  to  relate  only 
one  fatal  case  of  flooding  after  delivery  from 
his  own  personal  observation,  and  even  in 
that  instance  the  death  of  his  patient  v.'ould 
seem  to  have  been  owing  to  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  nurse  in  attendance  during  his 
absence.  After  relating  it  in  the  most 
candid  manner,  he  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  : — "  Such  fatal  accidents 
seldom  hajijien,  except  in  extreme  weakness 
of  constitution,  or  from  great  floodings  be- 
fore and  in  time  of  delivery."  Vol.  iii.  330. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  most  experienced 
accoucheur  in  London  about  eighty  years 
ago,  had  only  met  with  one  fatal  case  during 
a  most  extensive  practice  of  forty  years.  1 
fear  Dr.  Hamilton  could  have  given  a  much 

*  Tliefollf)wingliKt  is  taken  from  Dr. Churchill's 
Tallies  of  tlie  Results  of  Floodinc;  Cases. 

Flooding    Mothers     (Children 
cases.  lost.  lost. 

Collins     .     .     .  131  12  17 

RainHhotham    .     6'J  30  13 

Churchill     .    .    25  —  — 

TIm;  difference  between  the  result  in  Ilnms- 
botliam's  c.nscs  ami  in  Cliurcliiirs  is  certainly 
very  singular,  and  shows  the  flnnger  of  trustinfr 
too  iiiucn  to  numbers  alone  when  unucrompanicu 
by  a  niiiiutc  detail  of  collateral  circumstances. 


larger  collection  of  unfortunate  cases  from 
his  own  personal  observation.  Judging  also 
from  my  own  experience,  and  from  the  result 
of  such  cases  as  have  happened  in  the  dis- 
trict where  I  reside,  and  the  surrounding 
districts  of  the  country,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  I  would  say  that  I  never  heard  of  a 
fatal  case  occurring  in  which,  upon  inquiry, 
I  did  not  find  that  the  vigorous  plan  of 
treatment  had  been  pursued*.  A  profes- 
sional friend,  a  good  many  years  ago,  related 
to  me  the  following  case  : — He  and  a  neigh- 
bouring practitioner  had  delivered  a  woman 
instrumentally  after  a  protracted  labour,  and 
his  colleague  was  in  the  act  of  removing  the 
placenta,  when  he  turned  round  and  said, 
"There  is  a  great  discharge  here!"  The 
gentleman  who  related  the  case  to  me  said, 
"  I  immediately  introduced  my  hand  into 
the  uterus  and  made  pressure  on  all  sides, 
while  my  assistant  ajqjlicd  cold,  and  made 
counter-pressure  externally.  At  one  time 
I  flattered  myself  that  I  felt  a  contraction  of 
the  uterus,  but  the  woman  sunk  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes."  He  added,  "I 
went  home  in  low  spirits,  and  consulted 
Rurns's  Midwifery,  to  see  if  we  had  done 
right" — and  no  doubt  he  would  have  the 
satisfaction  to  find  from  it  that  the  case  had 
been  treated  secnndvm  artein.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  following  case  I  also  had  from 
the  persons  who  were  in  attendance  on  the 
occasion.  A  woman  was  delivered  of  a 
living  child  by  a  midwife  ;  but  as  the  pla- 
centa did  not  come  readily  away,  a  surgeon, 
W'ho  lived  about  eight  miles  distant,  was 
sent  for.  He  arrived  in  about  two  hours 
and  a  half  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  during 
which  time  there  had  been  some  slight 
haemorrhage     occasionally.       The    surgeon 

*  I  have  asked  several  aped  sages  femmes, 
some  of  whom  had  been  in  extensive  practice  in 
rural  (listrictsdurinjr  forty  or  (ifty  years,  whether 
they  ever  met  with  a  lata!  case  of  flooding  after 
delivery,  but(with  the  exceptions  about  tobe  men- 
tioned in  the  text)  they  nil  assured  me  they  never 
had.  They  all  nnifornilytoldme  tliat  what  tlieydid 
in  snrh  cases  was  to  apply  cold  vinefraranrt  water 
to  the  parts,  and  fjive  some  drojis  of  laudanum. 
The  older  class  of  midwives  had  evidently  been 
tanplit  to  follow  the  practice  of  Smellie,  who,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  the  beginning 
of  this,  was  the  (rreat  obstetrical  authority  in  this 
country.  J^inellie's  practice  is,  in  almost  every 
iioint,  copied  from  Mauriceau,  for  whose  opinions 
he  evidently  entertained  the  hijrhest  resjiect. 
(See  Mauriceau,  III.  5.)  As  tifjht  compression 
of  the  abdomen  lias  been  very  much  in  v(iu:ue  of 
late  years,  in  cases  of  uterine  hietnorrhaj!;e,  it 
may  he  worth  while  to  (piote  what  this  sensible 
authority  says  of  such  a  practice: — "'I'he  upper 
part  of  her  belly  must  likewise  not  be  swatheil  or 
l)olstered,/u>'  such  s/railiicss  nugnicnts  the  evil." 
(I.  c.)  It  is  deserving:  of  notice  that,  instead  of 
conipressintr  the  abdomen,  the  ancient  authors 
recommend  ns  to  apply  very  tij^ht  ligrntures  to 
theextremities  with  the  intention  of  det<Tmining 
the  blood  to  them.  (.See  Soranus,  1.  c.)  Allo- 
P'ther,  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  bandap^e 
applied  to  compress  the  abdomen  produce  jjaiii, 
it  cannot  fail  to  do  more  mischief  lliiii  •,'ood. 
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introduced  his  hand  into  the  vagina  and 
•extracted  the  placenta,  when  the  woman 
flooded  excessively,  fell  into  a  state  of  col- 
lapse, and  almost  immediately  expired.  The 
following  history  I  had  from  the  midwife 
who  was  concerned  in  it,  and  a  near  relative 
of  the  poor  patient.  The  woman  had  been 
delivered  of  her  child  more  than  an  hour 
before  the  arrival  of  the  midwife  ;  but  as  the 
placenta  had  not  come  away,  the  midwife 
introduced  her  hand  to  extract  it,  when  the 
woman  fell  into  a  state  of  collapse,  with 
profuse  haemorrhage,  and  almost  instantly 
expired.  And  although,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
the  results  of  my  own  practice  do  not  enable 
me  to  speak  of  fatal  cases  in  consequence  of 
introducing  the  hand  into  the  uterus  after 
delivery,  I  could  relate  several  in  which  the 
procedure  was  followed  by  very  alarming 
symptoms.  About  twenty  years  ago,  I 
attended  a  woman  in  her  first  delivery,  and 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  as  the  placenta 
did  not  follow,  and  there  v.-as  slight  hcemor- 
rhage,  I  introduced  my  hand  into  the  uterus, 
which  was  getting  contracted  to  the  state 
falsely  called  the  hour-glass  contraction, 
when  the  woman  fell  into  a  sort  of  convulsive 
lit,  so  that  I  removed  my  hand,  and  the 
placenta  with  it,  as  cjuickly  as  possible.  She 
lay  for  some  time  in  a  critical  state,  but 
gradually  recovered.  I  once  delivered  a 
delicate-looking  female  of  twins  ;  and  as 
there  was  some  haemorrhage  afterwards,  I 
introduced  my  hand  into  the  uterus,  when 
the  woman  uttered  a  convulsive  scream,  and 
fell  into  a  state  of  collapse.  I  immediately 
removed  the  placenta,  and  although  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  having  felt  a  powerful 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  as  I  removed  my 
hand  and  the  placenta,  there  was  the  most 
immoderate  discharge  of  blood  I  ever  wit- 
nessed on  such  an  occasion.  Her  condition, 
for  a  considerable  time,  seemed  perfectly 
hopeless,  but  eventually  she  recovered.  This 
case,  which  occurred  eight  years  ago,  was 
the  last  instance  in  which  I  introduced  my 
hand  in  cases  of  flooding,  and  it  tended  to 
confirm  me  in  the  opinion  which  had  been 
gradually  arising  in  my  mind  for  some  years 
previous,  that  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
into  the  uterus,  when  the  woman  is  in  a 
highly  excitable  and  reduced  state  from 
flooding,  is  a  much  moie  formidable  and 
dangerous  operation  than  I  at  one  time  had 
been  taught  to  believe.  This,  however,  is 
in  accordance  with  a  general  law  in  the 
animal  oeconomy  very  well  ascertained, 
namely,  that  when  blood  has  been  lost  to  a 
considerable  amount,  the  great  nervous 
centres  receiving  an  inadequate,  and  the  rest 
an  irregular  supply,  their  excitability  be- 
comes largely  and  irregularly  developed*. 
Dr.    Ramsbothara  vei^y   candidly   relates    a 

*  See  Dupuytren's  General  Therapeutics:  Phi- 
ladelphia, 1813. 


case  which  illustrates  in  a  very  striking 
manner  the  danger  of  introducing  the  hand 
into  the  uterus  after  a  great  loss  of  blood. 
He  attended  a  woman  in  convulsive  fits, 
and  bled  her  to  an  enormous  amount ;  the 
convulsions  ceased,  and  delivery  took  ])lace 
naturally.  He  adds,  she  then  looked  quite 
v/cll,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  if  the 
placenta  would  have  come  away,  all  would 
have  been  well :  unfortunately,  however,  it 
was  not  cast  off,  and  he  having  introduced 
his  hand  to  remove  it,  the  woman  fell  into  a 
convulsive  fit  and  expired. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  leisure  and  op- 
portunity at  present  to  investigate  when, 
and  with  whom,  the  ])ractice  of  introducing 
the  hand  into  tlie  uterus,  with  the  intention 
of  stimulating  it  to  contraction,  originated. 
Certain  it  is  that  it  is  condemned  by  Den- 
man,  whose  excellent  work  on  Midwifery 
was  published  in  1801.  He  sensibly  re- 
marks, "  Of  any  advantage  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  practice  I  am  very  doubtful, 
or  whether  it  may  not  be  suspected  to 
renew  or  increase  rather  than  to  suppress 
the  luemorrhage.  I  have  never  attempted 
it."  p.  512.  Even  when  the  hEcmorrhage 
is  connected  with  retention  of  the  placenta, 
and  the  existence  of  coagula  in  the  womb, 
he  is  chary  of  the  introduction  of  the  hand, 
p.  499,500.  If  not  the  originator,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  this 
practice,  was  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  general  ch  ;racter  of  his 
writings  and  lectures  is  to  convey  the  im- 
pression, that  in  the  delivery  of  a  woman 
Nature  is  not  to  be  much  trusted  to,  and 
that  a  great  deal  is  to  be  expected  from  art. 
Certain  it  is,  that  not  many  years  ago  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus  was 
reckoned  a  verj'  slight  thing  indeed,  and 
almost  an  every-day  occurrence  in  a  Scotch 
accoucheur's  practice.  And  yet  I  have 
reason  to  know,  from  the  information  of 
women  who  have  been  subjected  to  such 
treatment,  that  it  is  attended  with  the  most 
excruciating  pain  imaginable.  Several  wo- 
men have  told  me  that  all  the  other  pains 
connected  with  parturition  are  slight  when 
compared  with  this.  One  of  them  lately 
expressed  herself  to  me  in  forcible  language  : 
"The  feeling  of  a  hand  in  her  inside,"  she 
said,  "was  a  most  unnatural  one,  and  nearly 
took  away  her  heart." 

It  will  now  be  asked, — seeing  that  I  thus 
den}  that  flooding  after  delivery  is  connected 
with  torpor  of  the  uterus,  and  so  pointedly 
condemn  the  practice  founded  on  this  hy- 
pothesis,— what  views  do  I  hold  respecting 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  this  species  of 
haemorrhage  ?  I  have  no  hesitation,  then,  in 
stating  it  as  my  own  belief,  that  the  ordinary 
cause  of  flooding  is  the  rupture  of  vessels 
from  lesions  occasioned  during  the  de- 
livery of  the   child ;  sometimes,  no   doubt. 
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about  the  os  tincje,  but  more  commonly 
about  the  os  externum.  The  first  question 
to  be  settled  is,  what  facts  have  we  to  prove 
the  existence  of  lacerations  in  such  cases  ? 
Now  we  have  the  authority  of  M.  Gendrin, 
(1.  c.  p.  92),  that  in  the  common  cases  of 
parturition,  there  are  generally  slight  lace- 
rations about  the  cervix  uteri,  and  that  from 
them  in  part  the  lochial  discharge  proceeds. 
Since,  then,  it  is  clearly  established  that  the 
common  discharge  of  blood  after  delivery  is 
produced  by  slight  lacerations,  it  is  surely  a 
very  legitimate  inference  that  larger  lacera- 
tions, arising  from  instrumental  interference, 
or  other  causes,  must  give  rise  to  more  pro- 
fuse haemorrhages.  But  it  is  also  well 
known  that  lacerations  about  the  os  exter- 
num are  very  common  occurrences  after  de- 
livery. Lest  I  should  again  be  suspected 
of  straining  facts  to  su]iport  my  own  views, 
I  may  mention,  that  the  Messrs  Campbell, 
in  their  late  publication  on  Midwifery, 
broadly  affirm,  that  "laceration  of  the  pe- 
rineum is  one  of  the  most  common  accidents 
connected  with  the  puer])eral  state,"  and 
Dr.  Clay,  of  Manchester,  fully  confirms  this 
statement,  and  further,  does  not  hesitate  to 
give  it  as  his  opinion,  "  that  this  accident  is 
more  frequent  now  than  formerly,  when  the 
efforts  of  nature  were  left  more  to  them- 
selves," (Medical  Times,  June  18th,  1844). 
These  lacerations,  it  is  true,  are  generally 
so  slight  tliat  they  pass  unnoticed,  but 
•when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  vessels 
about  the  os  externum  are  in  a  state  of  pre- 
ternatural development,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  sometimes  a  small  branch  is 
torn  across,  and  pours  forth  its  contents 
with  great  force  for  a  time  .'  But  about 
live  years  ago,  I  met  with  a  case  in  point, 
which  put  the  question  beyond  dispute.  I 
delivered  a  stout  healthy  woman  of  her 
first  child,  after  a  natural  labour  of  about 
twelve  hours.  The  birth  of  the  child  was 
followed  by  some  slight  discharges  of  arterial 
blood  from  the  os  externum,  but  not  such 
as  to  excite  any  apprehension  on  my  part, 
until  about  five  minutes  afterwards,  when 
the  placenta  was  cast  off  along  with  an 
enormous  quantity  of  blood.  While  I  was 
applying  cold  cloths  to  the  parts,  I  hap- 
pened to  separate  the  labia  pvdendi  slightly, 
when  I  saw  an  artery  spirting  blood  to  a 
distance.  By  means  of  the  cold  applica- 
tions, I  succeeded  in  stopping  the  ha;morr- 
hagc  ;  but  I  have  .seldom  seen  a  stout  wo- 
man so  shaken  by  a  flooding  after  delivery. 
And  yet,  it  is  most  deserving  of  remark,  so 
slight  was  tlie  laceration,  that  the  woman 
was  never  sensible  of  its  occurrence,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  week  the  wound  was  com- 
pletely healed  without  any  treatment. 

I  do  not  hesitate,  then,  to  give  it  as  my 
decided  opinion,  that  tlic  rupture  of  vessels 
is  the  common  cauie  of  hcemorrlia^ea  wliicW 


occur  after  delivery.  We  can  now  account 
satisfactorily  for  their  occurring  most  fre- 
quently after  rapid  deliveries,  whether  in- 
strumental, or  connected  with  violent  ac- 
tion, as  in  such  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  lacerations  must  be  larger  than 
usual. 

Dr.  Edward  Rigby  thus  describes  "  the 
effects  of  preclpUale  labour.  Besides  the 
mischief  wliich  may  result  from  the  rapid 
expulsion  of  the  child  causing  prolapsus 
uteri,  laceration  of  the  vagina,  perinetnn, 
and  hemorrhage,  from  inertia  coming  on 
in  consequence  of  the  uterus  being  so  sud- 
denly emptied,  dangerous  syncope  and  even 
asphyxia  may  follow."  (Midwifery,  v,  8). 
It  shows  the  force  of  preconceived  hypothe- 
sis, when  so  able  and  intelligent  an  authority 
refers  the  htemorrhage  in  this  case  to  an 
imaginary  cause,  like  "  inertia  of  the  ute- 
rus," instead  of  the  concomitant  symptoms 
mentioned  by  himself,  namely,  laceration  of 
the  soft  parts.  We  have  .shown  above  that 
even  in  performing  tiie  Cresarean  operation, 
where  the  process  of  emptying  the  womb  is 
as  rapid  as  can  well  be  imagined,  there  is 
seldom  or  never  any  haemorrhage  from  the 
uterus.  But  however  I  may  venture  to 
question  Dr.  Rigby's  hypothesis,  as  I  at- 
tach the  greatest  possible  weight  to  his 
atatement  of  facts,  I  here  gladly  avail  my- 
self of  his  authority  to  prove  the  connection 
between  floodings  and  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts.  Treating  of  placental  presentation  he 
says  :  "  Cases  have  occurred  where  the  os 
uteri  has  been  artificially  dilated,  where  the 
child  was  turned  and  delivered  with  perfect 
safety,  and  the  uten/s  contracted  into  a  hard 
ball ;  in  fact,  every  thing  seemed  to  have 
passed  over  favourably  ;  a  continued  drib- 
bling of  blood  has  remained  after  labour ; 
which  resisted  every  attemjit  to  check  it ; 
friction  upon  the  abdomen,  and  other  means 
for  stopping  haemorrhage  by  inducing  firm 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  were  of  no  use, 
for  the  uterus  vas  already  hard  and  well 
contracted ;  the  patient  has  gradually  be- 
come exhausted,  and  at  last  died  :  on  ex- 
amination after  death,  Professor  Naegele 
has  invariably  found  the  os  uteri  more  or 
less  torn."  1.  c. 

Having  settled  that  rupture  of  vessels  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  floodings,  it  re- 
mains to  be  determined  whether  or  not  it 
be  the  sole  cause.  Certainly  analogy  would 
lead  us  to  supjiose  tliat  as  exhalation,  that 
is  to  say,  a  preternatural  activity  of  the  ex- 
halant  vc'sels,  is  the  cause  of  h:emorrhage  in 
mcnorrhagia,  miscarriages,  and  otiier  cases, 
that  it  must  also  appear  likely  to  prove  an 
occasional  cause  of  hacmorrliage  after  de- 
livery ;  and,  in  fact,  several  cases  are  on  re- 
cord where  it  was  sujiposed  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  hicmorrliage  ;  but  in  all  such 
instances  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  there 
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may  not  also  have  been  some  rupture  of  the 
vessels.  Fortunately  it  is  not  a  question  of 
much  practical  importance,  as  on  either  sup- 
position flooding  must  be  referred  to  the 
class  of  active  heemorrhages,  and  not  of  pas- 
sive, as  it  has  heretofore  generally  been,  and 
the  indications  of  treatment  will  be  much 
the  same.* 

Having  now  stated  my  views  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  haemorrhage,  there  can 
be  little  difficulty  in  applying  the  proper 
rules  of  practice.  Among  the  remedial 
means,  exposure  to  cool  air,  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  parts,  with  the  removal  of  all 
excitement  of  body  and  mind,  and  laying  the 
head  lower  than  the  pelvis,  are  those  upon 

*  The  late  Dr.  Gooch,  at  a  time  when  inertia  of 
the  uterus  was  almost  universally  held  to  be  the 
sole  c.'uise  of  lloodins^s,  had  the  merit  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  "  some  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  uterine  ha;nioirhage  may 
occur,  sufficient  to  produce  alarmin<c  symptoms, 
though  the  uterus  feels  contracted  in  the  or- 
dinary desree."  (Med.  Cliirur;^.  Trans,  xii.  p.  1.) 
The  cases  which  lie  relates  were  evidently  con- 
nected with  strong  action  of  the  e.\halants  of  the 
uterus,  hut  whether  there  was  also  laceration  of 
the  soft  parts  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The 
foUowinij  e.xtract  is  from  his  description  of  one 
of  his  ca.ses:  "  I  cut  the  cord,  placed  my  hand  on 
the  abdomen,  and  felt  the  uterus  contracting  in 
the  usual  degree,  yet  a  fevv  minutes  afterwards 
the  blood  burst  forth  with  prodigious  impetuo- 
sity, &c."  It  is  particularly  deserving  of  re- 
mark, that  similar  symptoms  having  occurred 
in  two  other  deliveries  of  the  same  woman,  he 
prevented  their  recurrence  in  the  fourth  preg- 
nancy by  bleeding  her  beforehand.  Venesec- 
tion, by  the  way,  is  no  new  remedy  in  uterine 
La;inorrhage;  it  was  recommended  anciently  in 
such  cases  by  Themison,  but  rather  condemned 
by  Soraiius,  (c.  106).  Mauriceau  speaks  favoura- 
bly of  it,  and  Smellie  barely  mentions  it.  Con- 
siderinsT  the  soundness  of  Dr.  Gooch's  views  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  ha;morrha2:e,  one  part  of  his 
practiceseems  most  extraordinary:  he  says — "My 
belief  now  is,  that  when  h;cmorrhage  occurs  after 
the  removal  of  the  placenta,  the  shortest  way  to 
stop  it  is  to  introduce  the /eft  hand  closed  within 
theuterus.applytheriffhthandopento  theoutside 
of  the  abdomen,  and  then  between  the  two  to 
compress  the  part  where  the  placenta  was  at- 
tached, and  from  which  chiefly  the  blood  is  flow- 
ing, &c."  This  horrid  practice  of  pushing  the 
clenched  hand  and  arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  a  poor 
woman's  vitals,  and  keeping  the  hand  there  for 
hours,  while  strong  pressure  is  made  externally, 
either  by  the  other  hand  or  by  means  of  heavy 
weights,  has  been  repeated  frequently  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  I  could  refer  to  several 
cases,  both  published  and  unpublished,  in  which 
the  consequences  were  dreadful  in  the  extreme; 
but  I  forbear  doing  so,  as  I  am  sure  the  mem- 
bers of  my  profession  who  followed  this  irrational 
plan  of  treatment,  must  now  be  heartily  sorry 
that  they  subjected  a  fellow-creature  to  such  tor- 
ture. And  what  can  be  imagined  more  absurd 
than  to  suppose  it  possible  to  detect  the  bleeding 
point  in  such  a  case  by  sfroping  about  with  the 
hand  through  "  the  dark  chamber?"  The  other 
oV)ject  in  this  practice  is  scarcely  more  rational, 
namely,  to  endeavour  to  stop  the  bleeding  by 
re-producing  contraction  of  the  uterus  with  ar- 
tificial means,  after  natural  contraction  had 
proved  utterly  ineftectual  in  preventing  the  hie- 
morrhage.  And  surely  there  is  no  escaping:  from 
the  dilemma,  that  the  means  used  to  stimulate 
the  uterine  fibres  to  contraction,  whether  it  pro- 
duce this  etlect  or  not,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate 
the  uterine  vessels  to  pour  forth  their  contents. 


which  I  i)lace  the  most  reliance ;  and  I  do 
verily  believe  that  when  these  are  properly 
applied,  they  will  very  seldom  be  found  in- 
effectual. Opium  in  moderate  doses  is  an 
approved  remedy  in  uterine  haemorrhages 
from  the  days  of  Avicenna  downwards,  and 
its  mode  of  action  in  this  case  is  satisfacto- 
rily accounted  for,  on  the  views  we  have 
advocated,  but  is  utterly  inexplicable  on  the 
supposition  that  the  blood  rushes  forth 
owing  to  torpor  of  the  uterus.  Should  the 
patient  get  very  low  and  faint,  of  course 
brandy  and  water,  with  other  analeptics, 
should  be  had  recourse  to,  as  in  all  other 
cases  of  sudden  evacuation,  and  should  the 
haemorrhage  continue  to  be  very  profuse,  it 
certainly  would  be  jiroper  to  open  the  parts 
in  order  to  see  if  the  bleeding  point  could 
be  detected  and  secured  by  the  ligature  or 
torsion,  but  of  this  practice  I  have  no  ex- 
perience, and  cannot  suppose  that  it  will  be 
often  necessary.  I  cannot  see  that  much. 
reliance  can  be  put  upon  external  pressure, 
as  there  is  no  tirra  point  upon  which  it  can 
be  based,  and  if  the  actual  situation  of  the 
bleeding  vessel  be  not  detected  the  pressure 
would  be  applied  very  much  at  random*. 
The  introduction  of  the  hand,  with  the  in- 
tention of  stimulating  the  parts,  it  will  rea- 
dily be  understood  that  I  wholly  disapprove 
of.  It  is  a  true  and  most  important  ob- 
servation made  by  an  ancient  authority,  that 
nothing  excites  a  flow  of  blood  more  than 
pain  :t  and  upon  the  acknowledged  law  of 
the  animal  economy — "  ubi  dolor  ibifluxus" 
— the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  hand 
punching  the  uterus,  or  squeezing  it  against 
the  other  hand  laid  forciljly  on  the  abdo- 
men, cannot  fail  to  increase  the  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  spot,  while  the  impres- 
sion thereby  produced  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, rendered  highly  excitable  by  exhaustion, 
and  the  awful  shock  conveyed  to  the  mind, 
of  the  poor  sufferer  by  the  sudden  convic- 
tion that  her  life  must  be  in  imminent 
jeopardy,  when  such  means  are  thought 
necessary,  may  bring  on  convul.-iions  and. 
sudden  collapse.  The  only  circumstance 
which  in  my  opinion  could  justify  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hand,  is  a  coagulum  which 
can  be  felt  in  the  vagina  or  os  uteri,  and  in 
such  case  I  have  been  in  the  practice,  even  of 
late  years,  of  introducing  the  hand  so  far 
into  the  vagina  as  to  accomplish  the  remo- 
val of  the  clot.  Without  doubt  haemorrhage 
is  often  kept  up  by  such  clots,  and  the  re- 
moval of  them  is  then  indicated  upon 
general  principles,   and   the  efficacy  of  the 


*  Soranus  remarks  that  the  ht-craorrhage  is 
difficult  to  stop,  as  it  can  neither  be  restrained 
by  compression  with  the  fingers,  by  torsion,  by 
graduated  compresses,  by  ligatures,  or  by  su- 
tures—in short,  he  means'to  say  that  the  means 
used  for  stopping  bleeding  frorii  a  wounded  ar- 
tery are  of  dithciiU application  in  this  case,  I.  c. 
He  speaks  however  of  using  the  speculum.  Ibid, 

t  Paulus  .Bgineta,  vi.  53. 
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practice  is  proved  by  ample  experience. 
But  when  the  hnnd  is  introduced  for  such  a 
purpose  it  ought  to  be  done  as  gently  as 
posible,  our  object  being  not  to  excite  irri- 
tation, but  to  remove  tlie  source  of  it.* 

But  the  limits  to  which  I  feel  I  am  re- 
stricted on  the  present  occasion  compel  me 
to  draw  to  a  hnsty  conclusion,  I  am  not 
insensible  that  I  may  have  exposed  myself 
to  unpleasant  animadversions,  by  advancing 
doctrines  some  of  which  arc  at  variance  with 
those  which  now  regulate  the  profession  on 
a  most  vital  point  of  practice,  and  by  ven- 
turing to  question  the  opinions  of  contem- 
poraries of  much  higher  standing  than  my- 
self. If  the  soundness  of  my  views  were  to 
be  tested  by  the  published  sentiments  of 
living  authorities,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  mine  would  be  found  wanting  ;  but  as 
the  careful  study  of  the  revolutions  of  medi- 
cal opinion  for  the  last  two  thousand  years 
has  led  me  to  remark  that  every  preceding 
age  h  s  been  subject  to  the  epidemical  pre- 
Talcnce  of  some  false  hypothesis,  and  mis- 
taken mode  of  treatment,  founded  upon  it 
1  trust  ray  contemporaries  will  not  take  it 
amiss  if  I  have  ventured  to  insinuate  that 
they  have  not  altogether  escaped  the  con- 
tagion of  error.  In  an  art  not  founded 
upon  strict  and  immutable  principles,  it  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  that  proirression  is 
always  an  advance  in  the  right  direction.  It 
has  often  happened  that  new  doctrines,  which 
had  been  raised  into  favour  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  distinguished  name,  have  come 
in  the  course  of  time  to  be  rejected  as  un- 
sound, and  that  discarded  opinions  have 
again  risen  into  confidence  in  their  place.  I 
shall  notice  an  examj)]e  which  is  not  inap- 
plicable to  the  subject  now  in  hand.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  celebrated  Deventer  promulgated  the 
doctrine,  that  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  is  the 
cause  of  tedious  labours,  and  that  the  re- 
medy for  this  is  to  drag  the  uterus  from  the 
oblique  into  the  central  position  in  the  time 
of  labour.  This  singular  doctrine  being 
supi)orted  by  so  distinguished  an  authority, 
■was  at  one  period  taught  and  received  in  all 
the  medical  schools  of  Europe, — and,  what 
is   most  remarkable,   as   Denman  remarks, 

*  Mnuriceau  is  a  decided  advocate  for  tlie 
practice  of  "fetching:  away  or  causing  the  speedy 
«.-.\pulbion  of  any  clotted  l)lo()iI  remaining  be- 
hind." I  have  had  no  experience  of  erirot  of 
rye  in  such  cases,  hut  I  can  well  conceive  that  it 
may  >)!•  of  use,  eiflier  by  acting  ns  a  styptic  or  by 
proniotiiig  the  discharge  of  the  coaguia.  Home 
autlif>riiies  of  the  jjresent  century  have  forbidden 
any  iiiterfiTcncc  with  the  roaguin,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  prove  a  cherk  to  the  bleedin;;. 
Mr.  Liston,  treat uig  of  the  suppression  of  bleed- 
inz  in  recent  wounds,  makes  the  followina:  very 
•trikintr  remark :  "  The  sinallest  portion  of  coa- 
K'ulated  blood  will  encoura;ce  the  elVusion  as 
much  as  would  a  bit  of  sponge  steeped  in  hot 
water."  From  ample  experience  I  ciin  state, 
that  irritation  occasioned  by  a  coaiculum  is  a 
very  common  cause  of  flooding  after  delivery. 


I  after  the  hypothesis  had  been  completely 
exploded,  the  practice  founded  upon  it, 
although  highly  prejudicial,  continued  to 
be  pursued  for  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards. I  need  scarcely  say  how  very  ap- 
plicable this  example  is  to  our  present  case. 
Some  em.inent  authorities  in  midwifery  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  this  century,  found- 
ing their  opinion  on  the  mistaken  hy})othe- 
sis  that  vessels  of  a  considerable  size  iiassing 
from  the  uterus  into  the  placenta  are 
ruptured  at  the  time  of  delivery,  first  pro- 
mulgated the  doctrine  that  non-contractioa 
of  the  uterus  is  the  sole  cause  of  floodings, 
and  that  the  sovereign  remedy  for  the  same 
is  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the 
uterus,  in  order  to  stimulate  it  to  greater 
activity.  The  hyjjothesis  of  ruptured  pla- 
cental vessels  is  now  pretty  generally  ex- 
ploded, but  the  practice  founded  upon  it, 
as  in  the  instance  wc  have  just  quoted, 
seems  destined  to  survive  it  for  some  years. 
That  professional  opinions  will  change,  sooner 
or  later,  on  this  subject,  I  feel  fully  con- 
fident. 

At  present,  I  suppose,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  rough  plan  of  treatment  is 
the  prevalent  one,  but,  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  there  has  existed  in  the  profes- 
sion for  some  time  past  an  under  current  of 
opinion,  w-lnch  by  and  by  will  acquire  the 
ascendant.  Many  experienced  practitioners 
of  the  art,  who  have  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  their  best  days  to  the  attendance  on  wo- 
man "in  the  hour  of  nature's  sorrow,"  I 
have  reason  to  believe  now  feel  disposed, 
"  vergentibus  annis  in  senium,"  to  questioa 
the  soundness  of  the  instructions  which  they 
received  from  their  masters  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  for  regulating  their  conduct  in 
one  of  the  most  trying  emergencies  in  which 
they  have  been  called  upon  to  act. 

I  shall  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  prin- 
cipal inferences  which  I  wish  to  draw  from 
the  facts  and  arguments  brought  forward 
in  the  course  of  the  present  disquisition. 

1.  That  the  doctrine  generally  taught, 
namely,  that  in  floodings  after  delivery  the 
blood  escapes  l)y  exudation  from  the  pla- 
cental vessels  of  the  uterus,  is  founded  on  a 
mistaken  hypothesis  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  the  placenta  ;  while  the  symptoms 
of  the  case  which  were  supposed  to  u])hoId 
the  doctrine  of  uterine  torpor,  that  is  to  say, 
the  flaccidity  of  the  womb  when  felt  exter- 
nally, and  its  distension  and  relaxation  as 
discovered  by  the  introduction  of  the  liand, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  cfTects,  and  not  the 
causes  of  tlie  flow  of  blood. 

2.  That  all  the  phenomena  of  the  case  are 
s  itisfactorily  accounted  for  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  ha.'morrhagc  proceeds  from 
lesions  which  are  proved  to  be  of  no 
uncommon  occurrence,  about  the  utenis  and 
perineum  after  delivery,  but  that  analog;y 
would    lead   to    the    conclusion  that  thej 
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sometimes     proceed    simply    from    violent 
action  of  the  uterine  exhalants. 

;5.  That  there  is  no  reason  from  analogy 
to  suppose  that  blood  would  flow  from  an 
organ  or  member,  merely  because  it  is  in  a 
relaxed  state,  provided  it  had  sustained  no 
solution  of  continuity. 

4.  That  it  has  been  demonstrably  proved 
that  contraction  of  the  uterus  is  no  safe- 
guard against  flooding,  and  that  flooding  is 
not  necessarily  the  consequence  of  non- 
contraction  after  delivery. 

5.  That  the  facts  and  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Csesarean  operation,  and  the 
removal  of  the  placenta  in  inertia  of  the 
womb,  militate  strongly  against  the  es- 
tablished opinion,  that  flooding  is  apt  to 
arise  from  tite  non-contraction,  or  sudden 
emptying,  of  the  womb. 

6.  That,  beyond  all  dispute,  instrumental 
and  precipitate  deliveries  are  those  in  which 
floodings  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  ; 
and  it  is  well  ascertained  that  lacerations 
are  common  in  both  these  cases. 

7.  That  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into 
the  uterus,  with  the  intention  of  stimulating 
the  organ,  or  of  compretsing  the  bleeding 
point,  is  a  practice  highly  dangerous,  tend- 
ing to  produce  increased  determination  of 
blood  to  the  part,  syncope,  and  convulsions  ; 
and  that  the  only  circumstance  which  could 
justify  the  most  gentle  modification  of  this 
practice  is  the  existence  of  a  coagulum  in 
the  vagina  or  womb. 

8.  That,  agreeably  to  my  own  experience, 
laying  the  head  low,  exposing  her  to  a  cur- 
rent of  cool  air,  applying  cold  coths  to  the 
parts,  with  small  doses  of  opium  and  gentle 
compression  of  the  abdomen,  are  means 
which  will  rarely  fail  to  arrest  the  flow  of 
blood  ;  but  that  in  extreme  cases  it  may  be 
warrantable  to  try  to  ascertain  the  situation 
of  the  bleeding  point,  and  secure  it  by  sur- 
gical means. 

9.  That,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
fatal  results  under  this  mild  system  of  treat- 
ment in  former  ages  were  of  much  more 
tinfrequent  occurrence  than  they  have  been 
Tinder  the  harsh  mode  of  treatment  pursued 
for  some  time  past. 

Finally,  that  the  flooding  which  follows 
delivery  has  none  of  the  characters  of  a 
passive  haemorrhage,  as  has  been  generally 
taught  of  late,  but  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
class  of  active  hsemorrhages,  and  treated 
upon  the  principles  applicable  to  them. 

SALIVATION  IN  TETANUS. 

It  is  difficult  to  salivate  tetanic  patients, 
and  we  are  told  that  if  we  succeed  in  doirg 
so  they  will  recover ;  but  I  have  seen  pa- 
tients die  of  tetanus  while  under  profuse 
salivation.  It  has  been  found  more  ser- 
viceable in  the  idiopathic  than  the  traumatic 
species. — Professor  CoUes's  Lecivres. 


ON    PUNCTURING   TUBERCULOUS 
CAVITIES, 

WITH  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOMK  REMARKS 
OF  DR.  CAMl'UELL. 

By  John  Hastings,  M.D. 


Mr.  Storks  and  myselfreported  in  the 
Medical  Gazette  for  Dec.  20th,  1*^44, 
a  case  of  perforation  of  a  tubercnlous 
cavity  in  the  lungs.*  Consider- 
ing the  fatal  nature  of  phthisis, 
when  it  has  proceeded  to  the  formation 
of  large  cavities,  and  accompanied  by 
great  constitutional  disturbance,  which 
in  tliis  case  presented  ilself  in  a  m  irked 
degree,  it  is  surprising  so  little  interest 
was  created  by  its  narration  ;  for  from 
the  manifest  improvement  which  had 
then  taken  place,  some  hopes  were  en- 
tertained of  the  uhimate  recovery  of 
the  patient,  aided  by  other  remedial 
means,  which  had  been  found  to  possess 
a  controlling  power  over  the  disease. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this 
apathy  pervades  the  minds  of  the  pro- 
fession on  the  treatment  of  consump- 
tion, which  certainly  must  be  regarded 
as  the  great  wholesale  destroyer  of 
mankind  ;  v\'hilst  the  treatment  of 
other  diseases,  of  far  less  moment,  serves 
to  amuse  the  readers,  and  fill  the 
pages,  of  medical  journals  for  weeks 
together. 

No  one  who  has  advanced  opinions, 
or  propounded  statements  which  em- 
brace novelties  in  medical  science, 
ought  to  shrink  from  their  full  and 
free  discussion  ;  indeed,  he  who  is  de- 
sirous of  eliciting  truth  should  be  the 
first  to  encourage  this  means  of  inves- 
tigation. But  hardly  an  inquiry  has 
bi-en  made  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, in  a  candid  and  gentlemanly  ar- 
ticle, which  appeared  in  the  Lancet, 
June  14th,  1845,  objects  to  this  method 
of  treating  phthisis,  chiefly  on  the 
grounds  that  "  it  deals  with  an  effect 
and  not  a  cause."  No  one  who  has 
reflected  on  this  painfully  interesting 
disease  can  believe  for  a  moment  that 
its  first  imperceptible  beginning  is  to 
be  found  in  the  lungs,  although  it  is 
difficult,  nay,  impossible,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  to  demonstrate 
where  it  commences,   or  of   what   its 

*  Although  very  weak,  tlie  patient  has  latterly 
lieen  able  to  get  out  \'ihen  the  weather  has  been 
line.  His  expectoration  tor  the  last  two  or  three 
months  has  not  averao;ed  more  than  two  drachms 
in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
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actual  nature  consists.  If,  however, 
phthisis  is  onlj'  to  be  recognised  by 
the  presence  of  tubercles,  then  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  incorrect  to  state,  that  it 
has  its  origin  in  the  lungs,  for  hitherto 
the  spherical  globules  found  in  tuber- 
cles have  not  been  detected  in  tlie 
blood,  or  any  of  the  secretions  or  ex- 
cretions of  the  body,  except  in  the 
sputa ;  consequently,  we  may  assume 
that  if  the  disease  exists  in  the  blood, 
of  which  there  is  great  probability,  it 
does  so  in  another  form.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  admission,  I  believe  phthisis  is 
sometimes  present  in  the  lungs  as  an 
independent  disease,  or  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  health  of  those  indivi- 
duals, whose  functions,  mental  and 
physical,  are  performed  with  that  force 
and  order  consistent  only  witli  perfect 
health,  although  tubercles  had  existed 
many  years  before  in  the  lungs,  with- 
out being  suspected,  and  at  death, — 
occasioned  by  some  other  disease, — 
revealed  by  a  post-mortem  examination. 
Authors  on  this  subject  are  generally 
of  opinion,  and  I  agree  with  them,  that 
tubercles  are  commonly  deposited  in 
crops  in  the  lungs.  These  crops,  I 
believe, sometimes  so  completely  purify 
the  blood  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period, 
by  a  removal  of  its  poisonous  qualities, 
that  the  constitutional  disorder,  if  the 
deposit  is  small,  merges  into  a  local 
affection,  and  eventually  the  lungs  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  the  foreign 
bodies  that  respiration  is  in  no  percep- 
tible manner  impeded.  Conditions  not 
unlike  this  are  continually  witnessed 
in  severe  constitutional  derangement, 
which  terminate  in  gout,  skin  aOec- 
tions,  and  purulent  deposits.  But, 
even  regarding  the  disease,  according  to 
Dr.  Campbell's  own  showing,  as  one 
at  all  times  of  a  constitutional  nature, 
I  have  never  recommended  this  opera- 
tion as  alone  sullicieiit  for  its  treat- 
ment, but  have  called  to  my  aid  those 
remedial  agents  which  experience  has 
taught  me  to  rely  on  as  most  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  this  aiTeclion. 

The  difficulty  of  diagnosing  cavities, 
and  also  of  ascertaining  ihat  tlieir 
sides  are  adherent  to  the  costal  pleura, 
is  regarded  by  Dr.  Campbell  as  a  se- 
rious obstacle  to  the  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  operation.  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve,that  any  one  accustomed  to  theusc 
of  tile  stethoscope,  could  find  it  difiicult 
topointoutthc  presence  of  such  acavity 
as  would  justify  the  performance  of  the 


operation ;  and  although  no  precise 
rules  can  be  laid  down  for  showing 
that  its  sides  adhere  to  the  parietes  of 
the  thorax,  dissections  innumerable 
have  proved  that,  where  larrje  cavities 
exist  at  the  peiip/ienf  of  the  Iniif/,  the 
walls  ai'e  there  found  in  firm  and  close 
connexion  with  the  costal  pleura.  The 
exceptions  to  this  condition  are  very 
rare  indeed.  Even  were  it  found,  after 
the  puncture  had  been  made,  that  a 
want  of  adhesion  existed  between  the 
pleuras,  the  case  would  resolve  itself 
into  one  of  pneumo-thorax,  not  neces- 
sarily fatal  ;  nay,  it  remains  to  be 
proved,  whether  that  might  not  be 
beneficial  in  efiectually  shutting  up 
the  cavity  by  compression,  or  be  less 
injurious  to  the  constitution,  than  the 
evils  arising  from  the  successive  en- 
largement of  a  cavity;  remembering 
always  that  the  lung  on  the  opposite 
side  must  be  healthy  or  nearly  so,  the 
only  condition  which  admits  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation. 

In  doubting  the  expediency  of  the 
operation.  Dr.  Campbell  observes, 
"  persons  who  die  of  phthisis  do  not 
die  because  they  have  one  or  more 
empty  cavities  in  their  lungs."  With 
one  or  two  exceplionsof  acute  phthisis, 
I  never  witnessed  a  death  from  this 
disease  without  excavations  in  the 
lungs  ;  but  as  to  their  emptiness,  that 
is  a  condition  by  no  means  constant. 
The  cavern  which  is  empty  to-day,  may, 
through  change  of  temperature  or 
some  other  cause,  contain  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  secretion  to-morrow.  If, 
then,  the  progressive  enlargement  of 
cavities,  through  the  gradual  destruc- 
tion of  the  lungs,  enfeeble  and  destroy 
life,  any  method  of  treatment  which 
tends  to  stop  the  growth  of  these  ex- 
cavations, or  close  them  altogether, 
ought  to  be  one  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  i)hysician  who  is  desirous  of  les- 
sening the  catalogue  of  fatal  diseases. 

Dr.  Campbell  endeavours  to  contro^ 
vert  my  tlieory,  "  that  the  value  of  the 
operation  consists  in  allowing  the  free 
escape  of  air  from  the  cavity,  so  that 
the  irritating  cfiects  arising  from  the 
distension  and  contraction  of  its  sides 
are  avoided,"  by  stating:  "all  know 
that  the  atmosphere  presses  with  an 
average  weight  of  fifteen  pounds  on 
each  square  inch  of  surface,  and  that 
it  is  by  the  influence  of  such  pressure 
that  air  permeates  the  lungs,  when  by 
an    inspiratory   muscular   effort   their 
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containing  cavity  is  augmented  in  ca- 
pacity. Now  the  very  same  amount  of 
pressure  which  acts  through  the  wind- 
pipe distends  the  lungs,  or  the  abnor- 
mal excavation  with  air,  equally  acts 
through  an  opening  ailificially  made." 
The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning,  I  think, 
will  be  rendered  apparent,  when  the 
relative  circumstances  of  the  lungs  and 
a  punctured  cavity  are  considered. 
The  lungs  form  a  sac  with  one  open- 
ing— the  perforated  cavity  having  two. 
The  lungs,  besides  being  filled  by  the 
pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  each 
square  inch  of  surface,  have  addi- 
tionally a  suction  power  increased  or 
diminished  at  will,  the  result  of  inspi- 
ration. Whilst  the  punctured  cavity 
is  only  exposed  to  the  passive  pressure 
of  these  fifteen  pounds  on  each  square 
inch  of  surface,  the  suction  power,  if 
its  two  openings  be  of  equal  magni- 
tude, is  obviously  unavailable. 

Albemarle  Street,  July  23d,  1845. 


aCACKERY  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

Mr.  Paton  mentions  that  the  major  of  the 
town  of  Panesova,  on  the  Danube,  after 
swallowing  countless  boxes  of  Morison's 
pills,  died  in  the  belief  that  he  had  not  be- 
gun to  take  them  soon  enough  !  The  con- 
sumption of  these  drugs  at  that  time  almost 
surpassed  belief.  There  was  scarcely  a 
sickly  or  hypochondriac  person,  from  the 
Hill  of  Presburg  to  the  Iron  Gates,  who  had 
not  taken  large  quantities  of  them.  Being 
curious  to  know  the  cause  of  this  extensive 
consumption,  he  asked  for  an  explanation, 
and  was  told  that  whatever  came  from  Eng- 
land, whether  Congreve  rockets  or  vegetable 
pills,  was  considered  to  be  perfect.  "  Dr. 
Morison,"  observed  his  informant,  "  is  in- 
debted to  his  high  office  for  the  enormous 
consumption  of  his  drugs.  It  is  clear  that 
the  President  of  the  British  College  must  be 
a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  esteem  of  the 
Government  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
and  his  title  is  a  passport  to  his  pills  in 
foreign  countries  !" — Travels  in  Servia. 

[Remarks. — We  believe  that  the  title  of 
"  College"  has  also  some  influence  on  the 
diffusion  of  these  vegetable  medicines  among 
the  lower  classes  of  this  country, — the  lion, 
which  is  the  sj'mbol  of  the  College,  being 
emblematic  of  the  destruction  which  they 
occasion  !  If  unlicensed  practitioners  are  to 
be  punished  under  the  33d  clause  of  the 
new  Bill,  for  assuming  the  title  of  "  doctor," 
■we  do  not  see  why  these  self-styled  "  Col- 
leges" should  not  also  be  put  down,  as  they 
obviously  imply,  by  assuming  this  title,  that 
they  are  what  they  are  not,  and  thus  give  a 
spurious  kind  of  authority  to  their  proceed- 
ings..— Ed.  Gaz.] 


OBSERVATIONS  ON 

GENERAL    AND     ANEURISA^TAL 
DILATATIONS  OF  THE  AORTA, 

especially  with  reference  to  their 
pathology  and  treatment. 

By   Norman   Chevers,    M.D. 

[Continued  from  p.  732.] 

Part  II. 
Loxs  of  Tone  in  the  Arterial  Tissues. 
A  LOSS  of  the  vital  elasticity  proper  to 
the  middle  coats  of  the  arteries    was 
formerly  regarded  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  aneurism.      A  considerable  degree 
of  widening  of  the  large  arterial  trunks 
is  certainly  an  attendant  upon  many 
cases  of  chlorosis,  ancemia,  and  some 
other  states  of  chronic   depression  of 
the  functions  of  innervation  and  nu- 
trition ;    but,    although    attended    by 
severe  palpitations  and  other  distressing 
symptoms  (as  in  the  instance  of  the 
violent     hypogastric     pulsation     from 
which  weakly  and  nervous  dyspeptics 
occasionally  suffer)*  such  yieldingof  the 
vessels  does  not  seem  to  be,  in  itself, 
at  all  liable  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
aneurismal  disease  ;    and  probably  for 
this  reason, — that  the  muscular  power 
of  the  heart  is    here  generally  dimi- 
nished in  an  equal  ratio  to  the  weakening 
of  the  arterial  tissues.     It  appears  very 
certain  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind ,  arteries^ 
which  careful  examination  has  decided 
to  have  been  considerably  dilated,  may 
recover  their  due  calibre  as  the  tone  of 
the  system  becomes  restored  under  ap- 
propriate  treatment.      The   abnormal 
sounds    so    frequently  noticed  in   the 
region  of  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart 
in  cases  of  chlorosis  and  chorea,  are,  in 
all  probability,  chiefly  dependent  upon, 
alteration  in  the  capacity  of  the  aortic 
and  mitral  orifices,  in  consequence  of 
a  loss  of  tone  in  all  the  structures  of 

*  There  appear  to  be  two  forms  of  "  ner- 
vous" or  '•functional"  epigastric  pulsation: 
one,  in  which  there  is  not  more  derangement  of 
the  s:cneral  health  than  is  commensurate  with 
the  degree  of  hysteria  or  dyspepsia  from  which 
the  invalid  principally  suffers ;  and  where  the 
attacks  of  palpitation  are  occasional  ami  trau- 
sienr  :— and  a  second,  in  which  the  pulsation  is 
nearly  constant,  and  the  patient's  health  has  be- 
come so  completely  broken,  that  it  is,  at  first, 
(litticult  to  perceive  "that  he  is  not  the  subject  of 
a  severe  organic  disease.  In  the  first  class  of 
cases,  the  vascular  system  is,  in  all  probability, 
but  little  affected;  the  pulsations  mainly  dejiend- 
ing  upon  various  kinds  of  temporary  derange- 
ment in  the  stomach,  colon,  or  liver  :  in  the 
second,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
tissues  of  the  large  vessels  are  suft'ering  from 
loss  of  tone. 
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the  heart.  These  sounds,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  usually  disappear  en- 
tirely as  the  power  of  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems  becomes  renewed  by 
tonic  medicines.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  although  a  vessel  which 
has  lost  its  tone,  and  lias  thence  under- 
gone a  certain  amount  of  dilatation, 
may,  in  all  probability,  under  altered 
circumstances,  recover  its  proper  di- 
mensions, and  although  a  perfectly 
healthy  arter)'  will,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  adapt  itself  to  a  diminished  con- 
dition of  the  circulating  fluids,  thisadap- 
tation  will  not  occur  where  an  artery 
has  previously  become  at  all  altered 
in  structure,  or  dilated  to  that  extent 
vhich  deprives  its  tissues  entirely  or 
almost  wholly  of  elasticity :  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  may  become  contracted  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  in  consequence  of  dimi- 
nution of  the  volume  of  the  blood,  but 
the  aorta  will  remain  preternaturally 
dilated.  Still,  this  fact  must  not  be 
considered  as  opposed  to  the  system  of 
lessening  the  quantity  of  the  circulating 
fluids  in  cases  of  aneurism. 

Fornix  of  Aneurismal  Sacs. 
Some  of  the  distinctions  which  have 
been  drawn  by  authors  between  the 
several  kinds  of  aneurism,  are  extremely 
arbitrary,  in  being  made  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  varieties  in  the 
shapes  of  the  sacs,  their  manner  of  for- 
mation, and  their  true  pathological  dif- 
ferences being  comparatively  little  re- 
garded. The  distinctions  existing  be- 
tween some  of  the  forms  of  aneurism, 
such  as  the  true,  spurious,  or  dilluscd, 
and  dissecting,  are  apparent  and  requi- 
site enough.  Kut  it  seems  that  rather 
unnecessary  divisions  have  been  made 
between  the  true  and  some  forms  of 
false  aneurism — distinctions  which  are 
scarcely  warranted  by  any  material  pa- 
thological difl'erence ;  it  is  certainly  true 
that  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever 
betwcena  circumscribed  dilatation  of  all 
the  coats  of  a  vessel  and  a  false  aneu- 
rism produced  by  perforation  of  the 
three  inner  tunics,  but  careful  observa- 
tion will  always  confirm  the  remark  of 
Dr.  Hope,  that  the  greater  number  of 
partial  dilaUttions  of  the  aortji  com- 
mence as  true  aneurisms,^  and  it  may 

_  ♦  "  Almost  all  aneuriftmB  of  the  asrendiiip  por- 
tion and  arcli  of  tlic  aorta  are  orii;inally  of  the 
true  fiiierifs."  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  421. 
The  obKervations  of  Dr.  I'eacock  have  also  con- 
flrmed  this  fact. 


be  further  traced  out  that  these  fre- 
cjuently  pass  into  the  false  species  of 
the  disease.  The  middle  coat  of  the 
vessel  is  usually  greatly  thinned  and 
indistinct  in  structure  at  the  part  where 
it  assists  in  forming  the  sac  of  a  true 
aneurism,  but  wherever  an  aorta  has 
become  generally  and  permanently  di- 
lated without  being  positively  aneu- 
rismal, its  middle  coat  is  found  to  be 
undergoing  absorption.  Frequently, 
as  the  sac  of  a  true  aneurism  enlarges, 
either  the  fibres  of  the  middle  tunic  are 
completely  absorbed,  and  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  thickened  sub-serous 
tissue  becomes  apposed  to  the  outer 
coat,  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  usual, 
the  portions  of  the  internal  and  middle 
coats,  at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
sac,  become  thick,  soft,  and  friable, 
and  crack  in  many  places.  A  surface 
of  coagulum  adheres  to  this  roughened 
spot,  and  becomes  the  basis  of  a  con- 
centric clot ;  the  outer  coat,  much 
thickened,  now  forms  the  enlarging 
poition  of  the  aneurismal  sac.  The 
disease  is  now  false  aneurism.  This 
yielding  of  the  proper  tissues  of  the 
vessel  sometimes  occurs  early  in  the 
formation  of  the  aneurismal  pouch,  in 
otherinstances  not  until  after  that  cavity 
has  attained  a  very  large  size.  This  may 
be  inferred  from  "the  fact  that,  in  some 
large  sacs,  the  proper  tissues  only  form 
a  sort  of  narrow  rim  to  the  pouch,  ex- 
tending some  inch  or  two  from  its  ori- 
fice, the  remainder  of  its  walls  being 
made  up  of  the  outer  coat  and  other 
condensed  tissues  lined  with  a  firm 
membrane  of  new  formation.  In  other 
and  more  numerous  specimens,  nearly 
the  whole  interior  of  the  sac  is  defended 
by  the  tough  and  thickened  layers  of 
the  sub-serous  fibrous  tissue,  over  which 
the  lining  membrane  still  retains  anal- 
most  unbroken  continuity  of  surface, 
all  the  structures  bearing  traces  of  hav- 
ing long  resisted  the  impulse  of  the  blood. 
The  fibrous  sub-serous  tissue  of  the 
arteries  Iwis  an  extraordinary  property  of 
stretching,  and  becoming  increased  in 
thickncssand  resisting  power,  when  the 
vessels  have  been  long  exposed  to 
causes  of  dilatation.  I  believe  that  no 
previous  writer  upon  the  subject  has 
ever  recognised  the  very  important  part 
taken  by  this  structure  in  strengthen- 
ing dilated  aorto",  and  often  in  assisting 
to  form  the  interiors  of  aneurismal 
sacs.  The  middle  tunic  of  the  aorta  is 
capable  of  bearing  strong  impulses,  but 
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becomes  thinned  under  long-continued 
pressure,  especially  when  its  fibres  are 
rendered  so  tense  as  to  be  incapaci- 
tated from  exening  their  clastic  power, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  the  case 
where  the  vessel  dilates  under  the  pro- 
tracted distension  consequent  upon  fixed 
obstruction.  The  layersof  the  sub-serous 
tissue,  on  the  contrary,  become  thicker 
and  tougher,under  pressure  and  traction, 
in  proportion  as  the  other  tunic  wastes. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  thickened  and 
dilated  aortee  owing  the  greater  bulk  of 
their  walls  almost  entirely  to  increased 
thickness  of  the  sub-serous  layers,  the 
contractile  coat  being,  at  the  same 
time,  excessively  thinned,  so  that,  in 
these  instances,  the  sub-serous  tissue 
appears  to  supply,  in  a  verj'  great  mea- 
sure, the  situation  and  functions  of  the 
contractile  coat. 

It  may  readily  be  demonstrated  that 
the  lining  membrane  and  sub-serous  tis- 
suesof  manyaneurismal  aortajenter  into 
the  composition  of  the  walls  of  their 
sacs  ;  this  is  ascertained  by  observing 
the  appearance  of  the  interior  surface, 
and  by  tracing  out  the  fibrous  structure 
of  the  latter  tissue  as  it  extends  far 
along  the  walls  of  the  cavity ;  it  is  also 
proved  by  the  frequent  presence  of  large 
bony  plaques  (which,  demonstrably, 
never  form  in  any  of  the  arterial  tissues 
except  the  sub-serous)  within  the  re- 
cesses of  old  aneurismal  sacs.  That  these 
deposits  are  ofa  date  subsequent  to  the 
formation  of  the  aneurismal  pouch  is  also 
made  apparent  by  the  remarkably  great 
extent  of  surface  which  they  occupy, 
as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  orifice 
of  the  sac.  Indeed,  it  is  singularly  in- 
teresting to  observe  the  degree  to  which 
the  naturally  delicate  structures  of 
the  lining  and  sub-serous  tissues  be- 
come thickened  and  extended  in  the 
interior  of  aneurismal  sacs,  for  it  will 
often  be  noticed  that,  where  the  orifice 
ofa  large  sac  is  not  of  greater  diameter 
than  a  half-crown  piece,  (evidently 
showing  that  the  whole  of  the  sac  has 
been  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  some 
or  all  of  the  tissues  of  the  small  surface 
of  arterial  structure  which  occupied 
that  spot),  within  the  sac  the  lining 
and  sub-serous  tissues  are  spread  over 
an  extent  of  many  square  inches. 

There  is  a  great  apparent  difference 
between  two  very  common  forms  of 
aortic  aneurism,  the  description  of 
which  will  be  more  easily  recognised 
by  reference  to  the  diagrams  A  and  B. 


--■d 


Their  only  anatomical  distinction, 
however,  appears  to  be  that  the  sac  of  A. 
is  formed  by  the  yielding  ofa  considera- 
ble extent  of  arterial  wall  (as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line  a);  that  of  B  by  the  di- 
latation of  a  comparatively  small  portioa 
(6).  The  sac  of  A,  therefore,  continues 
to  have  a  wide  orifice,  and  generally 
retains  an  almost  hemispherical  form 
up  to  the  time  of  the  patient's  death: 
the  orifice  of  B  always  remains  narrow, 
but,  as  its  walls  dilate,  the  sac  at  length 
assumes  a  nearly  globular  shape,  often 
having  a  tendency  to  press  backwards 
upon  the  artery,  and  this  liability  is 
increased  whenever  it  meets  with  any 
resisting  surface  (as  represented  in  the 
dotted  line  c).  The  dotted  hne  (rf) 
shows  that  continued  equal  dilatation 
of  the  sac  A  would,  in  course  of  time, 
give  it  the  same  form  as  the  sac  B. 
The  manner  in  which  B  enlarges  ac- 
counts for  the  sharpness  of  the  edge  of 
the  orifice  of  the  sac  (e  e)  which  forms 
so  characteristic  a  featui'e  in  this  de- 
scription of  aneurism.  The  sole  dif- 
ference, then,  between  these  two  forms 
of  aneurismal  sacs  depends  originally 
upon  the  circumstance  ofa  larger  ex- 
tent of  arterial  surface  having  yielded 
in  the  one  instance  than  in  the  other  :— 
A  genei-ally  remains  in  the  state  of  a 
true  aneurism  longer  than  B,  appa- 
rently from  having  its  sac  composed 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  proper 
tissues  of  the  vessel,  — hence  aneurisms 
of  the  former  kind  seldom  prove  fatal 
by  rupture ;  those  of  the  latter  class, 
although  they  often  attain  an  immense 
size,  most  commonly  burst. 

The  difference,  however,  in  the 
symptoms  which  attend  these  two 
forms  of  aneurism,  and  in  the  effects 
produced  by  them  upon  the  heart's  ac- 
tion, are  often  very  remarkable. 

To  a  certain  extent  aneurism  of  the 
thoracic  aorta  must  be  regarded,  patho- 
logically,as  adiseaseof  the  heart;  for,in 
a  considerable  number  of  cases,  that 
organ  suffers  most.     But  this  fact  must 
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be  taken  with  limitation.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  a  high  authority  upon  this 
subject, Dr.  Addison,  that,  occasionally, 
aortic  aneurisms,  although  situated 
very  near  the  commencement  of  the 
vessel,  interfere  but  little  with  the 
heart's  action.  Obsers'ation  has  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  cases  of 
aneurism  of  the  upper  part  of  the  aorta, 
it  is  probable  that  death  never  occurs 
from  failure  of  the  heart  unless  the 
aperture  of  the  sac  be  very  large,  or 
the  delay  to  the  circulation  from  other 
causes  extremely  great.  Where  the  ori- 
fice of  the  sac  is  narrouj,  however  ca- 
pacious its  interior  may  be,  the  impedi- 
ment which  it  offers  to  the  circulation 
is  comparatively  small,  and  the  power 
of  the  heart  is  not  expended  in  fulile 
efforts  to  propel  the  blood  through  a 
greatly  widened  space.  The  heart 
usually  becomes  dilated,  and,  at  length, 
fails,  in  cases  of  true  aneurism,  where 
the  communication  with  the  sac  is 
wide,  or  where  the  whole  arterial  tract 
has  become  dilated  to  the  utmost,  and 
has  lost  its  elasticity  in  consequence 
of  some  general  cause  of  obstruction 
to  the  arterial  circulation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  passage  of  blood 
through  the  aorta  becomes  greatly 
delayed,  and  hence  ensue  inefficiency 
of  the  aortic  valves,  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle,  sometimes  attended  with 
stretching  of  the  mitral  valve  and 
permanent  widening  of  its  orifice,  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  severe  pulmonary, 
venous,  and  hepatic  congestions.  I 
have  seen  the  liver  enormously  gorged 
■with  blood,  and  the  vena;  cava;  much 
dilated,  in  consequence  of  the  delay  to 
the  circulation  through  the  heart  and 
lungs  occasioned  by  fusiform  dilatation 
of  the  aorta. 

Occasionally  an  aneurism  commu- 
nicating with  the  artery  by  a  narrow 
orifice  forms  so  near  the  heart  as  to 
encroach  upon  that  organ,  or  to  com- 

fress  some  of  the  oiher  large  vessels. 
n  such  cases  the  symptoms  referrible 
to  the  heart  are  usually  of  a  severe  na- 
ture. In  cases  where  the  ascending 
aorta  is  greatly  dilated,  the  absence  of 
severe  heart  symptoms,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  patient's  life,  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend  upon  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  aortic  valves 
remain  efficient.  In  most  of  these  in- 
stances the  sygmoid  curtains,  after  a 
time,  become  depressed,  shallowed,  and 
thickened,  and  soon  afterwards  fail  to 


close  the  orifice  against  regurgitation; 
— then  the  case  (although  life  is,  in 
some  instances, considerably  prolonged) 
becomes  one  of  great  suflering  and  ira- 
hiinent  danger.  But,  in  other  cases,  the 
widening  of  the  aorta  is  accompanied 
by  a  proportionate  increase,  in  width 
and  capacity,  of  the  sygmoid  curtains, 
which,  without  losing  their  form  or 
pliability,  not  unfrequently  attain 
nearly  double  their  natural  size,  and 
appear  to  act  efficiently  to  the  last.  It 
may  be  observed  that  life  is  generally 
much  protracted  in  these  cases ;  the 
pulmonary  circulation  remains  com- 
paratively free,  as  evidenced  by  the  al- 
most entire  absence  of  dyspnoea ;  death 
does  not  take  place  until  a  far  greater 
amount  of  dilatation  has  occurred  in  the 
aorta  than  could  have  been  sustained 
under  other  circumstances,  and  the  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  left  ventricle  is  always 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  dilatation 
of  that  cavity,  than  it  ever  is  in  cases 
where  tlie  valves  have  been  for  some 
timeinefficient.  Indeed,insomeofthese 
cases,  although  the  aorta  immediately 
above  the  valves  is  enormously  dilated, 
the  heart  remains  scarcely  at  all  altered 
in  structure.* 

Ane.urismal  clots. 

Adherent  coagula  do  not  form  within 

those  aneurismal  sacs  which  are  lined 

with  the  proper  internal  membrane  of 

the  vessel  until  a  portion  of  that  tissue 

*  Intances  of  this  kind  are  rare  (the  heart  hav- 
ing' a  tendency  to  become  more  or  less  liypertro- 
phied  and  dilated  in  most  cases  of  aortic  aneu- 
rism)) Ixit  cases  do  occnr  in  which,  altlioii-rh  the 
main  artery  has  become  extensively  aneurismal, 
the  heart  has  not  underpfone  the  sliirhtest  defiree 
of  enlargement.  An  interesting  example  of  this 
is  aflorded  by  a  specimen  in  the  possession  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Kohert  Gossett.  niat  gentleman 
ins|)ected  tlie  body  of  a  middlc-ased  man,  who 
die(l  from  aneurism  of  the  asrendinp  aorta  (which 
seems  to  have  destroyed  life  by  comi)ressinc:  the 
lower  part  of  the  trachea),  and  afterwards  fa- 
voured me  with  an  opiiortunity  of  examiniufr  the 
parts  minutely.  I  found  that  an  enormous  dila- 
tation involved  the  whole  arch  of  the  aorta,  from 
the  upper  ascendinff  ))orti()n  of  which  arose  a 
very  capacious  sac  filled  with  Tuassivc  coagula. 
The  orifice  of  the  aorta  was  considerably  dilated, 
but  the  sypmoid  valves  had  also  become  propor- 
tionably  enlarged,  and— remaining,  in  all  theil- 
liarts,  quite  elastic  anil  pliable— must  have  con- 
tinned  to  perform  their  oflice  with  perfect  effi- 
ciency. The  other  valves  of  the  heart  were 
healthy.  It  was  evident,  both  to  Mr.  Gossett  and 
myself,  that  the  heart  was  perfectly  free  from 
hypertrophy,  and  was,  in  fact,  rather  undersized. 
I>r.  ,1.  I'orter  relates  a  somewhat  similar  case 
(Dublin  Medical  Press  for  Ai)ril  If.th,  1845),  but, 
in  his  instance  (althouirh  I  believe  it  fully  illus- 
trated tlio  principle  which  I  have  advanced),  the 
aneurism  of  the  ascendiriK  aorta  appears  to  have 
been  far  smaller  and  more  circumscribed  than  it 
was  in  Mr.  Uossett's  case. 
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has  either  become  much  altered  in 
structure,  or  has  been  entirely  removed ; 
and  perhaps  not  even  then  in  all  cases, 
for  we  occasionally  see  false  aneurisms 
lined  with  a  polished  membrane,  which 
remains  almost  entirely  h'ce  from  ad- 
herent clots  :  but  these  are  exceptional 
instances.  The  deposition  of  a  firm 
elastic  sheet  of  coagulum  over  a  spongy 
and  friable  portion  of  an  artery,  of 
course  tends  greatly  to  relieve  the 
weakened  part  from  the  direct  pres- 
sure of  the  blood,  and  to  protect  it  from 
rupture,  as  well  as,  occasionally,  to 
retard  for  a  time  the  violence  of  the 
haemorrhage  when  rupture  at  length 
occurs.  The  gradual  accumulation  of 
layers  of  coagulum  within  aneurismal 
sacs  has  also  a  tendency,  by  partially 
closing  them,  to  relieve  the  heart  from 
the  obstructive  influence  which  aneu- 
rism must  always  exercise  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  The  forms  of  aneurism 
which  most  considerably  embarrass 
the  heart  are  those  which  least  fre- 
quently contain  adherent  coagula.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sudden  formation 
of  a  large  soft  coagulum  within  an 
aneurismal  sac  of  the  aorta  must  be 
regarded  as  an  unfavourableoccurrence, 
as  tending  to  produce  distension  rather 
than  obliteration  of  its  cavity. 

Considerable  danger  sometimes  at- 
tends the  too  rapid  coagulation  of  blood 
within  aneurismal  sacs,  even  in  arteries 
of  the  second  and  third  orders.  A  case 
occurred  within  my  own  observation, 
some  time  ago,  in  which  inflammatory 
action  produced  coagulation  within  the 
sac  of  an  aneurism  involving  the  in- 
nominata  and  subclavian  arteries.  SuflTo- 
cative  symptoms  almost  immediately 
ensued,  and  caused  death  in  a  few  days. 
It  was  found,  upon  examination,  that  the 
increased  impediment  to  the  passage 
of  blood  produced  by  the  coagulum  had 
caused  the  lower  portion  of  the  dilated 
arteria  innominata  to  press  some  inter- 
vening glands  against  the  trachea,  and 
had  thus  destroyed  life.  Another  ill 
effect  of  this  sudden  coagulation  ap- 
peared in  the  commencement  of  separa- 
tion of  the  tissues  at  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  sac.  The  records  of  opera- 
tions for  aneurism  of  the  brachio- 
cephalic and  carotid  arteries  prove  that 
pressure  upon  the  air-passages,  under 
circumstances  similar  to  the  above,  is 
by  no  means  a  very  rare  occurrence. 
It  is  probable  that  most  surgeons  who 
have  operated  frequently  have  met  v/ith 


cases  in  which,  soon  after  the  femoral 
artery  had  been  tied  for  popliteal  aneu- 
rism, rapid  enlargement  of  the  sac  has 
compressed  the  other  vessels  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  thus  produced 
gangrene  of  the  limb.  It  should  there- 
fore be  borne  in  mind  that  the  only- 
hope  of  prolonging  life  in  aneurisms  of 
the  aorta  must  depend  upon  a  plan  of 
treatment  which  procures  the  gradual 
deposition  within  the  sac  of  layer  upon 
layer  of  semiorganised  fibrin. 

The  use  of  this  term  "  semiorganised" 
requires  some  explanation.  Large 
aneurismal  sacs  are  sometimes  filled 
with  thick  coarse  layers  of  partially 
decolorised  fibrine,  the  surfaces  of 
which,  upon  being  separated  from  each 
other,  do  not  present  any  remarkable 
appeai-ances,  except  a  few  irregular 
furrows,  lines,  and  spots.  But  these 
marks  are,  in  reality,  the  rudiments  of 
an  arrangement  which,  in  other  speci- 
mens of  aneurismal  clots,  will  be  found 
to  present  some  very  observable  and 
interesting  characters. 

Several  years  since,  Dr.  Rainy,  of 
Glasgow,  entrusted  to  the  author,  for 
examination,  a  portion  of  clot  from  the 
most  projecting  part  of  an  aneurismal 
sac  which  had  formed  in  the  ascending 
aorta.  As  this  was  a  very  good  speci- 
men of  the  appearances  which  may 
generally  be  found,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  in  all  aneurismal  clots,  a  brief 
description  of  its  structure  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  It  was  composed  of 
many  exquisitely  thin  semitransparent 
laminae  of  partially  decolorized  fibrin. 
Each  of  these  layers  was  ti'aversed  by 
numerous  branched  lines,  which  all 
stood  out  in  slight  relief  from  the  sur- 
face. The  whole  of  these  lines  were 
directed  towards  a  central  point  at  the 
greatest  convexity  of  the  clot,  but  did 
not  reach  it,  all  terminating  at  a  little 
distance  from  its  centre  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  a  small  and  perfectly 
circular  space,  which  must  have  cor- 
responded with  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  sac,  entirely  smooth  (Fig.  C.) 
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The  main  lines  all  ran  parallel  to  each 
other,  some  passing  from  above,  others 
from  below,  but  none  advancing  from 
the  sides  ;  their  branches  did  not  com- 
mnnicate,  but  terminated  in  rows  of 
separate  dots.     Fig.  D. 


Dr.  Rainy  examined  these  lines  mi- 
croscopically, and  found  that  they 
were  hollow  tubes.  The  accompanying 
figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearances which  I  have  described*.  I 
have  since  had  many  opportunities  of 
examining  these  lines,  and  believe  that 
their  presence  indicates  the  existence 
of  a  certain  degree  of  organization  in 
the  layers,  but  it  seems  impossible  to 
assign  them  to  any  of  the  ordinary 
classes  of  vessels.  The  isolated  dots 
■which  terminate  the  lines  rccal  the 
appearance  of  the  lineally  disposed 
spots  which  form  the  first  traces  of 
blood-vessels  in  the  vascular  area  of 
the  incubated  egg ;  but  if  they  have 
originally  been  formations  of  this  de- 
scription, their  completion  into  con- 
tinuous tubes  must  have  been  checked 
by  the  firm  coagulation  of  the  fibrinous 
medium  in  which  they  are  placed.  The 
size  of  the  continuous  lines  proves  that 
they  are  not  capillaries,  the  largest  of 
those  vessels  rarely  having  a  diameter 
of  more  than  the  T-uWth  of  an  inch, 
while  these  are  mostly  from  about  the 
■^Vth  to  the  ,,Voth  of  an  inch  in  width. 
1  believe  that  if  these  tubes  do  commu- 
nicate at  all,  it  is  by  lateral  contact. 
They  are  not  cylindrical,  but,  when 
divided  transversely,  are  found  to  have 
a  somewhat  angular  form  ;    the  larger 


main  lines  and  branches  of  the  dif- 
ferent layers  nearly  correspond  with 
eacli  other,  and  the  acute  upper  angle 
of  the  line  below  ajjpears  to  be  in  appo- 

*  I  am  not  aware  that  tliese  appearances  in 
ancurisinal  clots  liad  been  at  all  noticed  until 
thiy  wire  described  by  L»r.  Rainy,  in  his  lectures, 
in  1838-'J. 


sition    with    the    somewhat   indented 
base  of  that  immediately  above  it. 


The  probability  that  such  communi- 
cation occurs  between  them  is  strength- 
ened by  an  appearance  which  may 
occasionally  be  noticed  in  the  small 
permanent  laminated  clots  which  are 
sometimes  found  adhering  to  parts  of 
the  interior  of  the  heart.  In  separating 
one  of  these  from  its  adherence  to  the 
endocardium,  its  attached  surface  will 
be  seen  to  be  traversed  by  one  or  more 
lineal  rows  of  little  maramillary  pro- 
cesses (a,  Fig.  E.)  which  have  evi- 
dently entered  into  corresponding 
minute  hollows  (b)  in  the  surface  to 
which  it  has  been  affixed — a  condition 
obviously  designed  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  certain  degree  of  nutrition  in  the 
adherent  mass. 


Upon  whatever  circumstance  these 
arrangements  in  aneurismal  clots  really 
depend,  it  is  evident,  from  the  frequency 
of  their  occurrence,  and  the  uniformity 
of  the  appearances  which  they  present 
in  different  instances,  that  they  are  the 
results,  not  of  accident,  but  of  design  ; 
and  no  serious  error  can  arise  from  the 
pathologist's  encouragement  of  the  idea 
that  his  care  in  endeavouring  to  effect 
the  spontaneous  cure  of  internal  aneu- 
rism is  aided  by  Nature's  efforts  to 
establish  a  process  of  reparative  or- 
ganization in  the  diseased  parts. 

General  principles  of  treatment  in  aneu- 
risms of  the  aorta. 
The  following  appear  to  be  the  chief 
general  indications  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fulfil  in  conducting  a  rational 
plan  of  medical  treatment  in  cases  of 
aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

To  encourage,  as  much  as  possible, 
tlie  deposition  of  thin  layers  of 
plastic  coagula  within  the  aneu- 
rismal sacs. 
To  render  the  circulation  through 
the  visceral  arteries,  general  ca- 
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pillary  system,  principal  venous 
trunks,  and  lungs,  as  free  as 
possible. 
To  diminish,  as  far  as  is  practicable, 
the  volume  of  the  circulating  fluids, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce 
the  proportion  of  their  watery  con- 
stituents without  impoverishing 
the  fibrine,  or  producing  debility 
in  the  system. 
To  maintain  the  muscular  power  of 

the  heart. 
The  system  of  treatment  in  aneurism 
recommended  by  Valsalva  appears  to 
have  carried  with  it  several  great  and 
valuable  principles,  which,  in  judicious 
hands,  were  calculated  to  prolong  life 
in  many  cases  of  the  disease,  even 
when  occurring  internally ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  possibly  to  effect  a  cure.  But 
■when  it  came  to  be  conducted  by  in- 
cautious and  unscientific  practitioners, 
it  fell  into  disrepute,  from  being  ren- 
dered, not,  as  was  originally  designed, 
a  means  of  tranquillizing  the  circula- 
tion, reducing  the  fluids,  maintaining 
the  power  of  the  vascular  organs,  and 
preserving  bodily  quietude,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  system  of  injudicious  de- 
pletion, confinement,  and  starvation, 
by  which  the  fluids  were  impoverished, 
the  heart's  action  weakened  and  ren- 
dered irritable,  the  patient's  health 
broken,  and  the  probability  of  a  sudden 
death  exchanged  for  the  certainty  of  a 
painful  and  lingering  one. 

The  only  natural  process  by  whicl] 
the  cure  of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  can  be 
effected  is,  of  course,  by  procuring 
obliteration  of  the  sacs  by  firm  layers 
of  adherent  coagulam.  In  aneurisms 
of  the  limbs  it  appears  to  be  merely 
sufficient  that  the  sac  should  become 
completely  plugged  with  clots  ;  it  mat- 
ters little  of  what  form,  provichng  only 
that  they  be  firm  enough  entirely  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
diseased  part,  and  to  divert  its  course 
to  the  collateral  arteries  ;  but  in  aneu- 
risms of  the  aorta,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
its  upper  portion,  a  far  more  delicate 
process  requires  to  be  effected,  as  here 
the  sudden  formation  of  loose  coagula 
in  an  aneurismal  sac  will  always  be 
liable  to  occasion  rupture  of  the  walls 
of  that  cavity,  for  when  the  pouch  has 
already  become  filled  to  distension — 
the  passing  current  of  blood  still  main- 
taining its  pressure  upon  the  mouth  of 
the  sac — every  additional  drop  of  fluid 
added  to  its  contents  will  begin  to  act 


upon  its  walls  with  the  distending  force 
of  the  water  in  a  Bramah's  press. 
Such  loose  coagulation  will  also  be 
liable  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  aorta  (an  occurrence  which,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  is  all  but  certainly 
fatal,  whether  suddenly  or  gradually 
produced),  or,  at  all  events,  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  cause  fatal  obstruc- 
tion and  embarrassment  to  the  heart's 
action,  as  coagulation  of  this  kind 
would  never  be  limited  merely  to  the 
interior  of  the  sac.  The  trial  should 
be,  by  tranquillizing  the  circulation  and 
preserving  the  blood  in  as  highly 
fibrinized  a  state  as  possible,  to  procure 
the  obliteration  of  the  sac,  and  of  the 
sac  only,  by  layers  of  coagulum  so  firm, 
organized,  and  even,  that  they  may 
resist  the  infiltration  of  the  blood,  and 
present  internally  a  smooth  but  resist- 
ing surface  past  which  that  fluid  may 
glide  easily  in  its  passage  through  the 
vessel.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  while,  in  one  individual,  the 
fibrine  of  an  aneurismal  sac  is  found 
disposed  in  thin,  expanded,  firm,  and 
closely-united  lamina?  of  a  light  flesh 
colour,  and  supplied  with  numerous 
and  beautifully  regular  corresponding 
ramifications,  in  another  subject,  where 
the  disease  has  occurred  nearly  in  the 
same  position,  the  clots  appear  thick, 
irregular,  interrupted,  and  broken,  their 
interstices  infiltrated  with  fluid  blood, 
and  their  layers  coarse  and  friable,  and 
scarcely  presenting  the  slightest  traces 
of  organization.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  perceive  that  this  difference  has 
arisen  from  the  process  which  tends  to 
a  spontaneous  cure  of  the  disease 
having  been  more  imperfect  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  case. 

I  have  already  spoken  much  of  the 
probable  influence  of  visceral  obstruc- 
tion in  producing  various  forms  of 
aortal  dilatation.  The  importance  of 
removing  congestions  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidneys,  of  avoiding  all 
causes  of  undue  stimulation,  irritation, 
and  excited  action,  within  those  or- 
gans, and  of  restoring,  and  as  far  as 
possible  maintaining  the  natural  play 
of  their  functions,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged.  The  precise  modes  of 
treatment  required  to  effect  these  ends 
must,  of  course,  vary  with  almost  every 
case  ;  it  is  often  quite  sufficient  that  the 
practitioner's  mind  should  be  directed 
to  the  ill  effects  arising  from  distur- 
bance in  any  organ,  to  enable  him  to 
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find  means  of  entirely  averting  them. 
In  aneurism,  as  in  every  other  form  of 
organic  disease  of  the  vascular  cen- 
tres, the  prolongation  of  life  generally, 
in  very  great  measure,  depends  upon 
the  maintenance  of  that  degree  of  rest 
which,  while  it  prevents  the  capillary 
system  from  suffering  the  obstruction 
which  is  always  attendant  upon  strong 
muscular  action,  does  not  deprive  the 
patient  of  the  benefits  of  good  air  and 
gentle  exercise.  Attention  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary 
transpiration  ;  the  avoidance  of  chills 
and  of  exposure  to  a  low  temperature 
under  any  circumstances ;  the  devotion 
of  the  utmost  attention  to  the  removal 
or  prevention  of  all  additional  causes 
of  pulmonary  obstruction — (the  patient 
being  careful  also  to  avoid  breathing  a 
very  rarified  atmosphere)  and  the 
maintenance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  a 
state  of  mental  tranquillity — are,  of 
course,  among  the  most  familiar  and 
important  prjecautions  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  adopt. 

The  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the 
circulating  iluids  has  long  been  con- 
sidered as  a  necessary  means  in  the 
treatment  of  all  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  its  appendages ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, depletion  has,  too  often, 
been  the  course  adopted  to  effect  this 
purpose.  In  a  person  reduced  by  or- 
ganic disease,  a  full  bleeding,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  influence  in  depressing 
and  rendering  irritable  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems, 
has  the  effect  of  removing  from  the 
body  a  quantity  of  vitalized  and  or- 
ganic matter  which,  it  is  probable,  the 
weakened  powers  of  nutrition  may 
never  succeed  in  rej)roducing ;  and,  so 
far  from  this  plan  of  treatment  having 
the  effect  of  relieving  the  blood-ves- 
sels from  distension,  I  doubt  much 
whether,  in  a  weakly  person,  whose 
absorbents  are  active,  the  vascular  sys- 
tem does  not,  in  a  few  hours  after  a 
free  depletion,  either  by  the  lancet,  or 
by  purging,  contain  as  large,  nay,  it 
may  be  even  a  larger,  bulk  of  fluid 
thcin  it  previously  did,  much  watery 
matter  having  been  ra])idly  absorbed 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  was 
removed.  Still,  in  these  cases,  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  thinner  part  of  the 
blood  must  be  drained  off.  In  every 
instance  of  arterial  and  cardiac  disease 
the  weakened  structures  become  op- 
pressed with  the  load  of  fluid  which 


they  have  to  convey,  and  nature  often 
attcmjits  to  relieve  them  by  visceral 
engorgements,  dropsical  effusions,  and 
ha-morrhages.  The  desired  effect  may 
be  far  more  successfully  produced  by 
gradually  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
the  fluid  ingesta  than  by  the  employ- 
ment of  any  system  of  active  depletory 
evacuation; — and  the  fact,  that  the 
palpitations,  lividity  of  the  surface,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  after  eating,  as 
well  as  the  sudden  nocturnal  wakings 
and  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  from  which 
the  subjects  of  internal  vascular  dis- 
ease so  usually  suffer,  in  all  proba- 
bility mainly  depend  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  an  undue  quantity  of  material 
into  the  blood,  consequent  upon  the 
recentprocess  of  assimilation,  becomes  a 
suggestion  that  in  such  cases  every  un- 
necessary article  of  diet,  solid  as  well  as 
fluid,  should  be  dispensed  with.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  quantity  of  fluid 
really  necessary  to  support  the  body  in  a 
state  of  health  is  exceedingly  small, 
and  the  amount  of  solid  food  absolutely 
required  by  a  person  who  uses  but 
little  exercise  is  very  far  less  considera- 
ble than  is  usually  supposed.  It  is, 
of  course,  by  no  means  requisite  that 
a  patient  suffering  from  arterial  or  car- 
diac disease  should  be  suddenly  de- 
prived of  either  fluid  or  solid  food,  or 
should  at  any  time  submit  to  absolute 
privation  by  hunger  or  thirst,  but  no 
injury  can  be  done  by  reducing  the 
quantity  of  the  ingesta  to  the  smallest 
reasonable  standard,  while  care  is 
taken  that  their  quality  shall  be  of  the 
most  nutritive  kind.  Very  small  bleed- 
ings frequently  repeated  have  been 
found  of  considerable  efficacy  in  cases 
of  aortic  aneurism,  but,  when  having 
recourse  to  this  treatment,  it  would  be 
well  to  combine  with  it  the  use  of 
mild  tonics  :  I  believe  that  by  far  the 
best  mode  of  removing  fluid  in  these 
cases  is  by  keeping  up  a  gentle  ac- 
tion upon  the  skin  and  kidneys. 

A  careful  adherence  to  the  course 
of  treatment  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  sketch  out  will  also  tend  to  cfFect 
the  last  mentioned,  and  probably  the 
most  important  therapeutic  indication 
in  this  and  in  many  other  forms  of 
organic  vascular  disease — to  maintain 
the  strength  of  the  left  ventricle. 
We  have  seen  that,  when  life  is  much 
jirotracted  in  aortic  dilatation  and 
aneurism,  this  cavity  is  liable  to  be- 
come dilated  and  to  fail  in  its  power 
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of  contraction,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  weakened  action  of  the  heart 
produces  increased  dehiy  in  the  dilated 
arterial  tract,  which  consequently  suf- 
fers distension  and  becomes  liable  to 
rupture.  Diminution  of  the  fluids, 
rest,  and  gentle  tonic  treatment,  tend  to 
preserve  the  muscular  power  of  the 
heart,  and  to  maintain  the  due  ca- 
pacity of  its  cavities,  and  may,  to  a 
certain  degree,  restore  these  proper- 
ties when  they  have  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  disease. 

The  administration,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, of  digitalis,  the  acetate  of 
lead,  and  other  medicines  which  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  lower  the  action  and 
depress  the  power  of  the  heart,  cannot,  I 
submit,  be  too  earnestly  deprecated.  1 
believe  that  the  former  of  these  medicines 
is  generally  used,  in  organic  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  great  vessels,  with  very 
mistaken  views  of  the  pathology  of 
tfcose  affections.  The  great  error  ap- 
pears to  be  still  often  committed  of 
regarding  palpitation  as  though  it 
were  itself  the  disease,  and  not,  what 
it  really  is,  the  sole  means  by  which 
an  obstructed  and  overloaded  heart  is 
enabled  to  propel  its  contents,  — and 
hence  of  employing  medicines  which 
check  the  palpitation  without  removing 
its  causes.  But  the  rational  plan  of  treat- 
ment here  obviously  is,  to  remove  the 
causes  of  the  obstruction  from  which 
the  heart  suffers,  where  they  are  not 
of  a  permanent  nature,  or,  if  that  be 
impossible,  to  diminish  the  load  of 
fluid  which  emb;irrasses  the  heart, 
and  then  the  palpitation,  being  no 
longer  requisite,  will  abate  of  its  own 
accord. 

Digitalis  has  merely  escaped  the 
odium  of  being  generally  considered 
to  exercise  a  deadly  influence  in  aor- 
tic aneurisms  and  in  heart  diseases, 
by  virtue  of  its  diuretic  effect.  Its 
depressing  power  is  not  always  suf- 
ficient altogether  to  paralyse  the  ac- 
tion even  of  a  diseased  heart,  and 
the  temporary  relief  of  symptoms 
which  it  produces,  by  lessening  the 
quantity  of  the  fluids,  has  led  to  the 
belief  that  its  effects  are,  upon  the 
whole,  beneficial.  But  there  are  many 
other  diuretics  which  may  be  used  in 
cases  of  dilatation,  which  are  quite  as 
efficacious  as  digitalis,  and  far  more 
safe.  It  is  certainly  an  unwise  measure 
to  administer  a  remedy  which  its  ad- 
vocates justly  term  "  the  direct  seda- 


tive of  the  heart"  in  a  class  of  dis- 
eases where  all  the  worst  symptoms 
arise  from  the  difl[iculty  that  organ 
experiences  in  propelling  its  con- 
tents ;  and  where,  in  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  the  structural  alterations  in 
its  cavities  consequent  upon  protracted 
obstruction,  death  eventually  occurs 
from  exhaustion  of  its  contractile 
power. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  requisite 
to  employ  a  restorative  system,  and 
occasionally  prompt  means  of  stimu- 
lating treatment,  in  all  those  instances 
where  the  patients  are  gradually  sink- 
ing under  the  violent  paroxysms 
which  attend  failing  power  of  the 
cavities  of  the  heart;  but  it  would 
be  well  to  bring  measures  early  into 
play  which  would  tend  to  prevent  such 
a  degree  of  weakening  of  the  heart 
from  ever  occurring.  It  is  true  that, 
in  cases  of  aortic  aneurism,  where  the 
heart  long  retains  its  power,  the  sac 
occasionally  attains  an  immense  bulk, 
displacing  canals  and  viscera,  com- 
pressing nerves,  absorbing  bone,  and 
gradually  forcing  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face, despite  of  every  obstacle  : — here, 
it  must  be  granted,  the  preservation  of 
life  is  often  but  a  prolongation  of 
agony  :  but  still,  the  physician's  lead- 
ing duty  is  to  avert  the  fatal  event  as 
long  as  possible — at  every  cost. 

The  planof  treatment  which  I  havenow 
traced  out,  if  taken  in  its  details,  will 
be  found  to  contain  many  suggestions 
which  have  been  previously  broached 
by  some  of  those  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject:  thus  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  the  pro^jriety  of  re- 
ducing the  volume  of  the  circulating 
fluids  without  impairing  their  quahty 
was  originally  recommended,  in  cases 
of  heart  disease,  by  Dr.  Hope  ;  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Ridge  has  insisted  upon  the 
propriety  and  feasibility  of  attempting 
to  strengthen  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
when  their  power  is  about  to  fail  in 
consequence  of  organic  obstruction, 
by  a  far  more  complete  train  of  ar- 
guments and  facts  than  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  adducing.  Still,  I  doubt  if 
any  writer  has  laid  out  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  treatment  precisely  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  adopted,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  to  treat  with 
any  degree  of  success  a  disease  which, 
like  aortic  dilatation,  implicates  so  se- 
verely the  most  vital  centres  of  the  body, 
and    has    such    extensive    influences 
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upon  so  many  import.int  functions,  it 
can  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  employ 
merely  one  or  two  simple  thera- 
peutic measures,  however  well-chosen 
they  may  be  :  success  can  be  looked 
for  only  in  the  adoption  of  some  tho- 
roughly comprehensive  system  of  treat- 
ment which  grasps  every  aid,  and  an- 
ticipates and  averts  all  sources  of 
danger. 

Upper  Stamford  Street, 
April  5th,  1845. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  VENA  PORTA.       BY 
DR.  FREY,  OF  MANNHEIM. 

Case. — A  man,  G2  years  of  age,  of  large 
form  and  good  constitution,  began  to  lose 
his  health  after  the  death  of  his  master,  to 
whom  he  had  been  very  much  attached.  He 
first  complained  of  loss  of  appetite,  weari- 
ness, and  depression,  and  feared  that  he  was 
himself  the  subject  of  the  same  complaint  (cal- 
culus) which  had  proved  fatal  to  his  master. 
He  continued  in  this  state  for  fifteen  days, 
taking  occasionally  jmrgative  medicine,  al- 
though his  bowels  were  not  confined,  and 
fully  persuaded  that  he  suffered  from  a  dis- 
ease in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  where  he 
experienced  a  sensation  of  heaviness  :  he 
had  also  pain  in  the  epigastric  region.  At 
length  he  was  compelled  to  keep  his  bed  and 
apply  for  advice.  On  March  5th,  his  face 
was  congested,  his  spirits  depressed ;  he  had 
not  slept  for  some  nights,  and  complained  of 
slight  pain  in  the  epigastrium  :  he  had  passed 
two  liquid  dejections  daily  from  the  use  of 
medicine  :  the  hypogastric  region  was  neither 
tense,  swollen,  nor  tender ;  the  tongue  uni- 
formly white,  loaded,  rough  as  the  tongue 
of  the  ruminants,  and  dry  ;  pulse  95,  rather 
full  and  strong  ;  anorexia  ;  thirst.  On  the 
7th  he  had  an  attack  of  chilliness,  followed 
hy  heat,  but  without  perspiration,  and  the 
pulse  was  more  frequent,  and  thirst  more 
intense.  (This  exacerbation  was  repeated  on 
the  subsequent  days,  sometimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, sometimes  in  the  evening.)  His  sleep 
was  short,  and  disturbed  by  unquiet  dreams, 
yet  without  delirium.  On  the  night  of  the 
9th  he  had  six  greyish-yellow,  flaky,  very 
foetid  motions  ;  in  the  morning  there  was 
evident  gurgling  on  pressure  over  the  region 
of  the  coecura  ;  the  tongue  remained  as  be- 
fore, the  intellect  was  unim])aired,  the  re- 
spiration natural.  During  the  night  of  the 
11th  he  passed  forty  motions,  and  twenty  on 
the  preceding  day,  when  there  was  gurgling, 
with  tenderness,  over  the  whole  abdomen, 
which  was  slightly  distended  ;  each  motion 
was  preceded  by  pain,  yet  without  tenesmus  ; 
pulse  more  frequent,  less  full,  small  and 
feeble ;  aspect  less  congested.  On  being 
moved  he  almost  fainted.     On  the  13th,  the 


diarrhoea  had  been  slightly  checked  ;  and  o'^ 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  skin,  for  th® 
first  time,  was  perspirable.  Aphonia  after" 
wards  supervened,  with  short  quick  respira" 
tion,  yet  without,  abnormal  .-^ounds  ;  th^ 
diarrhoea  again  increased,  so  that  twenty 
motions  were  passed  during  the  night,  and 
ten  or  sixteen  during  the  day.  On  the 
morning  of  the  IGth  he  was  exceedingly 
depressed  :  pulse  small  and  frequent ;  skin 
dry  ;  intellect  still  unimjiaired  ;  yet,  shortly 
after  noon,  the  surface  becoming  cold  and 
covered  with  a  clammy  sweat,  and  the  intel- 
lect slightly  disturbed,  he  gradually  sank. 

Autopsy. — There  was  not  any  sign  of  dis- 
ease in  the  thorax.  The  walls  of  the  ascend- 
ing vena  cava  in  the  region  of  the  liver  were 
healthy.  The  vessel  contained  a  clot  of 
blood  of  blueish  cast,  and  soft ;  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  contained  a  flocculent  sanious 
secretion  ;  the  intestines  were  injected,  and 
covered  with  soft  viscid  exudations,  and 
were  in  places  adherent  to  the  neighbouring 
parts.  The  mesentery  of  the  caecum,  and 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ilium,  was 
thickened ;  its  veins  remained  open  after 
division,  and  exuded  a  thick,  purulent, 
cheesy,  greenish-yellow  matter.  In  the 
mesentery  there  were  deposits  of  the  same 
substance,  of  the  ?iz  of  pigeons'  eggs,  and 
each  communicated  with  the  cavity  of  a  vein. 
The  large  veins  were  distended  with  the  same 
substance,  but  contained  no  coagulated 
blood  ;  their  walls  were  of  a  pale  yellow, 
thick  and  lacerable.  The  other  parts  of  the 
mesentery  were  free  from  pus,  and  the  veins 
were  filled  with  deep-red  fluid  blood.  The 
trunks  of  the  venae  portae  and  the  splenic 
veins  contained  a  dirty-red  fluid.  Tlie  sub- 
stance of  the  liver  was  generally  healthy ; 
but  on  the  surface  there  were  small  cones, 
of  the  size  of  nuts,  with  their  apices  pointing 
inwards,  of  a  dark  red,  and  sprinkled  with 
small  purulent  depots  ;  tlie  branches  of  the 
vena  porta  were  filled  with  a  dirty  reddish 
fluid.  The  sjileen  was  of  natural  size,  and 
brownish  red  colour,  lacerable  and  exsan- 
guine. The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
was  tumid,  of  a  slate  colour,  and  covered 
with  mucus.  The  duodenum  and  the  whole 
of  the  small  intestines  were  injected,  marbled, 
and  tumid.  The  glands  of  I3runner  were 
large.  The  large  intestines  were  covered  by 
a  coat  of  epithelium  and  an  exudation  of 
yellow  pus. 

Remarks. — The  pus  in  the  vena  porta 
was  arrested  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver, 
and  did  not  jjassinto  the  general  circulation; 
and  thus  may  be  explained  the  absence  of 
the  cerebral  and  thoracic  symptoms,  which 
generally  indicate  jiurulent  absorption.  This 
would  also  account  for  the  difficulty  in  the 
diagnosis.  —  Gazette  Mtdicale  de  Paris, 
Janvier  4,  1845. 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  29,  1845. 

Since  we  last  directed  the  attention  of 
our  readers   to    the   present   state    of 
Midwifery -practice   in    this    country, 
two  cases  have  occurred  which  strik- 
ingly show  that  some  care  is  required 
in  granting  diplomas  for  practising  in 
this   branch  of  the   profession,  to   an 
individual    whose    knowledge    of   the 
subject  has  not  been  properly  tested. 
We  allude  to  a  case  which  was  tried 
at  the  last  Norwich  Lent  Assizes,*  and 
,  to  another  of  a  similar  kind,  which  has 
become  the    subject    of   a    Coroner's 
inquest  in  the  metropolis  within  the 
last  few  weeks.     Concerning  the  latter 
we  shall  at  present  say  nothing,  as  it  is 
still  sub-judice ;    but  the  former  is  a 
fair  subject  of  comment,  now  that  all 
are  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
the  medical  profession. 

The  defendant  in  the  case  referred  to, 
unhke  Garland    and   Gallimore,    who 
were  merely  practitioners  by  sufferance 
under  the  act  of  1815,  had"  undergone 
an  examination,  and  received  a  diploma 
from  the  Apothecaries'  Society,      He 
was,  in  short,  a  licentiate,  with  a  legal 
right  to  practise.     This  individual  was 
charged  with   the   manslaughter  of  a 
female  while  attending  her  durin<y  her 
delivery.     The  evidence  of  Mr.  Cross, 
of  Norwich,  an  experienced  surgeon, 
went  to  show  that  the  uterus,  with  its 
appendages   and  greater  part   of  the 
intestines,  large  and  small,  had  been 
removed    from   the    body,    partly    by 
cutting  and   partly  by  tearing!      He 
considered     that    tearing    away     the 
uterus    at    all    betrayed    professional 
ignorance,  in   which,  we   think,  most 
medical  men  will  agree  with  him.     It 
was    ingeniously    urged,    in    defence. 


that  removing  the  uterus  and  disem- 
bowelling a  female,  was  a  sort  of  un- 
avoidable accident  in  a  dehvery,  and 
that  such  an  operation  was  not  a  proof 
of  inattention,  criminal  neglect,  or  any 
want  of  skill !  The  judge  is  reported 
to  have  charged  the  jury,  that  the 
removal  of  the  uterus  might  have  been 
a  "mere  error  in  judgment,"  and  that 
the  defendant  probably  mistook  it  for 
a  tumor:  there  was  no  case  of 
criminal  neglect,  nor  had  the  greatest 
ignorance  been  displayed  !  Upon 
this  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
acquittal. 

Professional   men    will    form    their 
own  opinion  of  the  treatment  pursued 
in  this   case,  but  we  doubt   whether 
they  will  take  that  favourable  view  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  the  judge 
to    affirm   that    the    removal    of    the 
greater  part  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
during  dehvery  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere   error  in  judgment!      Gallimore 
was   convicted  because   he  performed 
the  same   operation  by  mistaking  the 
uterus    for    the  placenta:*    this   was 
decided  to  be  not  an  error  in  judgment, 
but  a  proof  of  ignorance  and  incom- 
petency :  it  appears,  however,  that  the 
case  is  different  when  the  accoucheur 
mistakes  the  uterus  for  a  tumor :  this 
is  neither  a  proof  of  gross  ignorance 
nor    of    criminal    inattention  !      For 
ourselves  we  cannot  comprehend  why 
Gallimore  should  have  been  convicted 
and  Gaches  acquitted,  unless  it  is  in- 
tended that  a  diploma  should  shield  a 
man  from  all  responsibility.     We  have 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that 
such  a  case  among  regular  professional 
men   is  extremely  rare :  but  it  would 
be  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact, 
which    its    occurrence    unequivocally 
demonstrates,— that  the  hcense  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  is  no  criterion 
of  competency  to  practise  midwifery. 
In  the  reform  of  the  profession  it  has 
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been  proposed  to  remove  this  evil — 1,  by 
instituting  a  control  over  the  curricula 
of  the  Colleges  ;  2,  by  the  appointment 
of  more  efficient  examiners ;  and,  3d, 
by  requiring  an  examination  in  mid- 
wifery from  those  who  take  out  a  di- 
ploma. All  must  admit  that  these  would 
be  considerable  improvements  on  the 
present  plan,  which,  so  far  as  midwifery 
is  concerned,  partakes  much  of  the 
character  of  the  "voluntary  system," 
leaving  it  optional  to  a  practitioner  to 
acquire  just  so  little  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  he  pleases  !  But  the  serious 
question  arises,  Do  these  provisions  go 
far  enough  ?  Will  they  protect  society, 
especially  the  poorer  classes,  against 
such  horrible  atrocities  as  those 
which  we  have  just  recorded  ?  We 
think  not,  and  for  reasons  which  we 
shall  presently  state.  In  the  mean- 
time it  appears  to  us  that,  under  a  new 
system  of  medical  education,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  such  a  case  as  that  which 
we  have  here  reported  will  occur  in  the 
hands  of  a  licensed  person.  So  far 
society  will  be  protected ;  for  there  is 
the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  the 
best  results  will  follow  the  appointment 
of  more  efficient  examiners,  and  the 
institution,  for  the  first  time  as  regards 
general  practitioners,  of  special  exami- 
nations in  this  department  of  practical 
medicine. 

It  remains  to  be  considered,  however, 
whether  the  poorer  classes  of  society 
will  be  hereafter  attended  by  the 
licensed  or  registered  practitioners,  or 
by  the  unlicensed  and  unregistered. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  unless  some 
alteration  be  made,  that  the  unlicensed 
will  enjoy  the  same  immunities,  respect- 
ing obstetric  practice,  which  has  been 
hitherto  their  privilege  in  England,  and 
that  midwifery-jiractice  among  the 
poor  will  fall,  to  a  great  extent,  into 
their  hands.  The  benefit  to  a  general 
practitioner,  who  has  undergone  an 
examination  in  midwifery,  will  be,  that 


his  name  will  hereafter  be  placed  on  a 
printed  register,  in  order  that  those 
who  have  the  knowledge  or  disposition 
to  consult  it  may  determine  whether  he 
has  been  duly  licensed  or  not  to  practise 
that  branch  of  the  profession  !  The 
poor,  however,  will  look  less  to  a 
printed  register — the  nature  and  objects 
of  which  it  may  be  difficult  for  them 
to  understand — than  to  the  bold  pro- 
fessions and  the  low  charges  of  the 
unlicensed  pretender.  In  spite  of 
medical  reform,  the  diseinbowellhiff 
acconclieurs  will  still  have  their  range  of 
practice,  and  the  Assize  Courts  may 
still  have  to  receive  evidence  respecting 
such  atrocities  as  those  which  we  have 
recorded.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
poor  women,  like  those  whose  lives  have 
been  thus  plainly  sacrificed  to  ignorance 
and  unskilfulness  on  the  part  of  their 
attendants,  will  search  a  printed  regis- 
ter before  they  call  in  the  aid  of  an 
accoucheur  ?  Such  a  supposition 
would  be  a  "  mockery  and  a  delusion  ;" 
— it  would  argue  an  entire  ignorance 
of  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  Yet  this  is  all 
the  protection  which  the  new  measure 
appears  to  give.  The  restriction  of 
this  kind  of  practice  is  made  to  depend 
upon  the  fear  created  in  the  mind  of 
tlic  individual  as  to  the  legal  responsi- 
bility which  he  incurs  by  undertaking 
it;  and  the  records  of  our  Courts  of 
Assize  show  that  this  fear  operates  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  With  these  pre- 
tenders, the  numerous  chances  of  future 
escape,  with  the  certiiinty  of  present 
profit,  make  them  indifferent  to  tlie 
risk  which  they  incur. 

We  must  express  our  regret  that  an 
argument  of  this  kind,  in  relation  to  a 
subject  of  such  importance,  should  be 
met  by  the  allegation,  that  things  will 
not  be  worse  under  the  new  than  they 
were  under  the  old  system  Stare  super 
antiquas  vias,  is  a  good  maxim  in  its 
way,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  hero 
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entirely  out  of  place.  The  object  of 
any  measure  of  medical  reform  is  to 
improve  the  profession,  and  benefit 
society  ;  and  yet  on  the  demonstration 
of  the  existence  of  a  great  evil  like  this, 
where  the  lives  of  females  are  wantonly 
sacrificed  to  the  most  criminal  incom- 
petency, we  are  to  be  told  that  the  pro- 
fession has  no  right  to  complain,  be- 
cause ignorant  pretenders  are  just  as 
numerous  without  the  bill  as  they  are 
likely  to  be  with  it.  In  this  view, 
reform  signifies  merely  technical 
change,  not  substantial  improvement ! 
"We  are  aware  that  there  would  have 
been  some  difficulty  in  placing  restric- 
tions on  the  practice  of  midwifery ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  think  that  the 
occurrence  of  such  cases  as  those  of 
Garland  and  Gallimore — and  how  many 
more  occur  that  never  come  to  light  it 
is  impossible  to  say — should  teach  our 
legislators  that  some  protection  is  really 
required  by  the  poor,  since  in  such 
matters  they  are  quite  incapable  of 
judging  for  themselves,  and  the  legis- 
lative test  of  competency,  i.  e.  consult- 
ing a  printed  register,  will  be  to  them 
a  dead  letter.*  The  difficulty  to  which 
we  allude,  respects  the  practice  of  fe- 
male midwives,  of  whom  it  appears 
there  were  in  1841,  676  in  England, 
and641  in  Scotland,— numbers  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  respective  popula- 
tions, and  showing  probably  some  de- 
fect in  the  Returns.  There  appears 
to  be  no  control  over  the  practice  of 
these  women  ; — they  are  not  required 
by  law  to  undergo  any  preliminary 
education,  although  some  voluntarily 
prepare  themselves,  and  there  is  no  test 
of  their  competency  to  practise.  It 
would  of  course  be  impossible  to  put 
down  unlicensed  accoucheurs  without 
suppressing  this  class  of  female  mid- 
wives  ;  and  the  question,  then,  presents 
itself,  whether  the  latter  can  altogether 

*  In  the  case  of  the  female  referred  to  in  this 
article  the  body  had  been  buried,  and  afterwards 
disinterred  for  the  inquest ! 


be  dispensed  with.  Some  women,  it  is 
well  known,  prefer  being  attended  by 
a  female  practitioner,  and  it  certainly 
would  be  an  act  contrary  to  English 
custom,  to  place  any  restriction  on  the 
wishes  of  society  in  this  respect :  — we 
doubt  whether  the  question  would  be 
seriously  entertained  for  a  moment  by 
either  House  of  Legislature.  If  the 
truth  were  acknowledged,  we  should 
probably  find  that  female  midwives  are 
chiefly  selected  by  the  poor,  not  from 
any  feelings  of  delicacy,  but  from  the 
lowness  of  their  charges  :  and  this  ob- 
jection to  any  restriction  on  female 
practice  could  not  be  met  unless  the 
charges  of  medical  practitioners  were 
regulated,  as  in  certain  States  of  Ger- 
many, by  a  Government  tariff.  To  any 
interference  of  this  kindj  there  would 
undoubtedly  be  strong  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  profession. 

The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty 
appears  to  be  this.  If  female  midwives, 
or  unlicensed  persons,  are  to  be  allowed 
to  practise,  they  should  be  compelled 
to  undergo  a  regular  course  of  study, 
and  be  examined  as  to  their  compe- 
tency. None  should  be  allowed  to 
practise  who  have  not  submitted  to  this 
test ;  for,  however  high  the  notions 
which  may  be  entertained  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  in  this  country,  we  must 
remember  that  the  life  of  one  person 
is  not  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
conceding  an  unreasonable  degree  of 
liberty  to  another.  In  England  and 
Wales  only,  there  are  about  five  hundred 
thousand  births  yearly, and  about  three 
thousand  females  die  annutilly  in  child- 
birth !  The  Legislature  appears,  at  pre- 
sent, to  interfere  no  further  in  the 
matter  than  to  publish  annual  reports 
of  the  average  number  of  births  and 
deaths,  for  the  information  of  the  sur- 
vivors !  The  proportion  of  these  deaths 
in  childbirth  is  very  great ;  and  the 
causes  are  not  sufficiently  inquired 
into,  or  we  believe  that  many  of  the 
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deaths  would  be  found  referrible  to 
unskilful  treatment  on  the  part  of  mid- 
wives,  who  only  call  in  a  medical  prac- 
titioner when  it  is  too  late  to  render 
effectual  assistance.  We  should  there- 
fore recommend,  if  it  be  found  inex- 
pedient to  suppress  female  midwives 
altogether,  that  they  should  be  placed 
under  the  same  restrictions  as  the 
sages-femmes  of  France.  The  evil  un- 
doubtedly exists,  and  it  ought  to  be 
provided  for.  The  present  loose  mode 
in  which  midwifery  is  allowed  to  be 
practised  in  England  calls  loudly  for  a 
change ;  and  there  can  surely  be  no 
time  more  convenient  for  commencing 
this  change,  than  that  which  is  selected 
by  the  legislature  for  the  reformation 
of  the  whole  profession. 


l^ebtctD!3. 


Pulmonary    Consumption    successfnlhj 
treated   with  Napfilfin.      With  Cases 
from  other  Medical  Men   in  support 
of  that  Treatment.    And  an  Appendix 
showing    the    utility   of   Puncturiny 
Tuberculous  Cavities^  as  an  Adjuvant 
in   the   Cure   of   Phthisis.      Second 
Edition.    By  John  Hastings,  M.D. 
8vo.   pp.  2G0.     London  :  Churchill, 
1845. 
We  cannot  help  believing  that,  when 
he  first  published  this  work.  Dr.  Hast- 
ings was  too  precipitate  in  placing  be- 
fore the  profession,  as  a  highly  suc- 
cessful plan,  a  new  mode  of  treating 
phthisis,  the  power  of  which  he  had 
avowedly   tested    only    for    the    brief 
space  of  nine  months.    We  do  not  think 
that   the  merits    of  the    case   are   at 
all  altered  by  the  stronger  corrobora- 
tion which,  as  he  believes,  his  views 
have  since  received. 

All  medical  men  know  the  difficulty 
of  diagnosticating  phthisis  with  cer- 
tainty in  its  earliest  stages,  and  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  Iluctuations  which 
attend  its  course ;  the  variations  of 
seeming  recovery  and  too  evident  re- 
lapse by  which  its  advance  is  charac- 
terised ;  the  frequently  slow  and  in- 
sidious progress  of  ils  ravages  ;  and  the 
little  dependence  which  is  generally  to 


be  placed  upon  the  apparent  relief 
which  its  symptoms  often  for  a  time 
undergo.  It  is  therefore  not  surpris- 
ing that,  when  an  author  professes  to 
have  cured  confirmed  tubercular  dis- 
ease in  a  few  weeks, — nay,  in  some 
cases,  almost  in  a  few  days, — other  me- 
dical men  should  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  great  sum  of  his  success  has 
arisen  from  the  removal  of  bronchial 
irritation  and  of  pulmonary  congestion, 
or  pneumonic  induration,  and  in  the 
improvement  of  the  patient's  general 
health  ;  while  the  tubercular  deposits, 
which  were  the  essential  parts  of  the 
disease,  remain  untouched,  leaving  the 
patient  still  liable  to  die  from  phthisis, 
it  may  be  at  no  very  distant  peHod. 
Nay,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
author  must  not  be  surprised  to  find, 
here  and  there,  a  knot  of  obstinate 
practical  men  who  (qu.te  unmoved  by 
his  careful  descriptions  of  rational 
symptoms,  ;md  minute  notings  of  phy- 
sical signs)  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  doubt  altogether  whether,  in  these 
easily-remedied  cases,  tubercular  de- 
generation ever,  in  reality,  existed 
at  all. 

In  putting  forward  his  conclusions 
thus  hastily  Dr.  Hastings  scarcely  did 
justice  to  his  remedy,  as  the  majority  of 
his  readers  must  have  considered  that  it 
had  not  received  sufficient  trial,  and 
was  recommended  upon  inconclusive 
grounds.  But  the  author's  views  appear 
to  gain  considerably  more  importance 
when  he  reports  that  he  has  watched  for 
more  than  two  years  many  of  the  cases 
in  which  his  remedy  was  employed,  and 
has  found  that  out  of  thirty-seven  pa- 
tients in  whom  he  conceives  he  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  incipient 
phthisis  was  present  when  they  first 
came  under  his  notice,  nearly  two  thirds 
are,  at  present,  in  good  health  ;  while, 
although  the  condition  of  the  other 
third  is  doubtful  (from  some  of  the  pa- 
tients having  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
others  not  appearing  to  be  certainly 
in  sound  health)  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  phthisis  has  become  fully 
developed,  or  death  taken  place,  in  any  of 
the  number.  We  have  not  had  time  to 
read  through  the  whole  of  these  thirty- 
seven  cases ;  but,  from  whht  we  have 
seen  of  the  details  of  several  taken  at 
random,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
of  the  symptoms  stated  to  have  Ijcen 
present  were  those  which  are  generally 
considered  to  indicate  the  stages    of 
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phthisis  which  are  antecedent  to  the  for- 
mation of  cavities,but  we  also  thinkthat 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  existence 
of  confirmed  tubercular  disease  was 
presumed  in  others  were  extremely 
slight.  Eegarding,  however,  the  ap- 
parent success  of  the  treatment  in  the 
former  class  of  cases  alone,  the  author's 
views,  confirmed  as  they  seem  to  be,  in 
some  measure,  by  the  test  of  time,  gain 
much  greaterweightthan  they  possessed 
at  first. 

Any  safe  plan  of  treatment  which 
appeared  to  have  been  the  means  of 
removing  distinct  phthisical  symptoms, 
two  years  ago,  even  in  one  single  pa- 
tient— that  patient  being,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  perfectly  free  from  any  of 
the  symptoms  or  physical  signs  of 
phthisis — is  worthy  of  a  fair  and  care- 
ful trial ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that, 
after  reading  this  work,  most  practi- 
tioners will  be  disposed  to  test  the  effi- 
cacv  of  the  author's  remedy  (naphtha)  in 
their  own  practice.  We  perfectly  agree 
with  Dr.  Hastings  that  the  failure  of  his 
prescription  in  tlie  hands  of  some  other 
medical  men  is  by  no  means  an  indis- 
putible  proof  of  its  inefficiency.  Yvhen 
a  new  remedy  has  been  recommended 
for  a  disease  which  has  hitherto  been 
considered  as  little  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, both  it  awd  its  advocate  are  very 
liable  to  gain  discredit  from  the  incau- 
tious manner  in  which  practitioners 
test  its  powers  ;  they  give  it  in  a  wrong 
form,  or,  what  is  more  frequent,  in 
cases  where  it  isin  ippropriate;  indeed, 
in  instances  the  very  reverse  to  those 
for  which  it  was  recommended.  The 
discoverer  finds  that  he  alone  can  do 
justice  to  his  prescription,  and  it  is  for- 
tunate for  him,  and  .sometimes  equally 
fortunate  for  medical  science,  if  he  has 
the  perseverance  and  the  temper  to 
continue  its  employment  himself,  and 
to  renew  his  instructions  to  others.* 

*  We  have  lately  seen  (in  a  contemporary 
journal,— Dublin  Med.  Press,  June  4th)  a  very 
forcil)le  illustration  of  the  above  remarks,  in  a 
report  of  some  cases  of  phthisis,  where  the  najili- 
tha  treatment  was  adopted  by  a  very  able  Dublin 
physician. 

ill  three  of  these  cases  there  wore  cavities  in 
both  lun^s;  in  a  fourth,  the  physical  siffns  indi- 
cated excavation  only  on  one  side;  in  tlie  other 
two  instances  the  sig'ns  of  sofrenin^  tubercles  were 
present.  These  six  cases  are  detailed  as  present- 
ing' a  fair  averao:e  of  the  results  of  the  author's 
use  of  this  remedy;  three  of  the  patients  died, 
and  nothing^  has  been  learned  sulisequently  re- 
spectinf,"-  the  other  tliree.  The  author  says,  that, 
"  in  rioiie  of  the  cases  did  the  naphtiia  produce 
the  sli2;htest  improvement  in  the  physical  signs, 
and  in  none  in  which  he  has  exhibited  it  has  he  ob- 
served the  sisriis  of  amelioration  which  are  stated 


Dr.  Hastings  ascribe?!  the  failure  of 
those  medical  men  who  have  been. 
less  successful  than  himself  in  the 
treatment  of  phthisis  by  naphtha  to 
one  or  all  of  the  following  causes. 

"First.  From  a  deleterious  agent 
being  employed  for  a  medicinal  one. 

"  Second.  From  its  use  iu  cases  where 
it  was  contraindicated. 

"  Third.  From  patients  being  treated 
in  unfavourable  situations." 

He  proceeds  to  say,  that  "Cases 
are  continually  occurring  in  which 
oily,  milky,  and  coal-tar  naphtha,  are 
administered,  and  most  prejudicial  re- 
sults ensue."  The  preparation  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Hastings  is  the  pyro- 
acetic  spirit,  which  "is  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  an  ace- 
tate generally  of  lead  or  lime,  and  in 
its  natural  form  is  scarcely  distin- 
guished from  pyroxylic  spirit.  Its 
chemical  properties  are,  however,  more 
spirituous,  its  density  being  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  alcohol,  and  it  con- 
tains more  oxygen  than  the  former."  (?) 
The  author's  test  was  its  colourless 
and  transparent  character,  and  its 
agreeable  ethereal  alcoholic  odour ;  its 
specific  gravity,  which  is  0-823  to 
0824;  (when  pure  v92?)  its  increase 
of  temperature  consequent  upon  ad- 
mixture with  water  ;  its  preservation 
of  appearance  on  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid  ;  and  its  taste  being  warm,  with- 
out the  least  sensation  of  burning." 
Dr.  Ure  has  recently  suggested  aa 
easy  method  of  effecting  this  object, 

to  have  followed  its  employment  in  the  hands  of 
others."  Now,  in  what  cases  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  naphtha  treatment  may  have  recom- 
mended their  remedy  we  cannot  pretend  to 
say,  but  those  which  we  have  just  quoted  are  cer- 
tainly not  the  kind  of  instances  in  which  Dr. 
Hastinsrs  anticipates  benefit  from  its  use: — he 
avowedly  does  not  consider  that  it  has  any  power 
of  curing:  the  disease  when  there  are  larjie  exca- 
vations in  both  luno;s,  or  when  extensive  deposits 
of  tubercular  matter  are  underg-oino;  softening'. 
Dr.  Hastings,  it  should  be  understood,  recom- 
mends the  use  of  naphtha  not  as  a  panacea  in  all 
cases  of  plithisis,  but  merely  as  capable  of  eft'ect- 
ing  a  cure  in  certain  stages  and  forms  of  that 
disease.  Surely  it  is  not  to  be  considered  that 
when  an  author  recommends  wine  in  the  latter 
stages  of  continued  fever,  every  patient  with 
typhus  is  to  be  ordered  port  from  the  commence- 
nmt  of  the  attack  imtil  the  hour  of  his  death; 
or,  because  another  advocates  emetics  and  bleed- 
ing at  an  early  period  of  the  same  disease,  his 
plan  is  to  be  canned  out  by  the  continued  use  of 
ipecacunniia  and  tlie  lancet. 

We  do  not  say  this  from  a  wish  to  advocate  the 
njiphtha  treatment,  but  because  we  know  that,  in 
adopting  a  new  therapeutic  measure,  it  is  but 
fair  to  our  patients  and  to  the  propounder  of  the 
remedy  to  test  it,  at  first,  precisely  in  the 
manner  which  he  has  pointed  out  as  most  effica- 
cious. 
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which  is  founded  on  the  following 
facts.  If  nitric  acid  of  specific  gra- 
vitj'  1-45  be  added  to  pyroxylic  spirit, 
the  mixture  assumes  a  red  colour,  but 
no  effervescence  takes  place.  If  the 
same  acid  be  added  to  pyro-acetic 
spirit,  there  will  be  no  change  of  co- 
lour, but  an  effervescence  will  slowly 
be  formed,  accompanied  with  an  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  and  copious 
evolution  of  gas,  resembling  in  appear- 
ance the  action  resulting  from  the 
mixture  of  alcohol  with  nitric  acid,  but 
with  an  acetic  instead  of  an  ethereal 
odour.  Pyro-acetic  spirit  may  also  be 
generally  distinguished  from  pyroxylic 
spirit  by  its  causing  no  appearance  of 
milkiness  on  mixing  with  water,  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  met  with  in 
commerce"  (p.  154).  Dr.  Hocken 
states  that  "  the  most  ready  test  is  to 
be  found  in  litmus  paper,  which  is 
reddened  by  the  non-medicinal,  but 
is  unaffected  by  the  medicinal  com- 
pound."* 

In  stating  the  cases  in  which  he  re- 
commends the  use  of  naphtha.  Dr.  Hast- 
ings observes,  that  "  the  less  phthisis  is 
complicated  with  other  affections  the 
more  suitable  it  is  for  this  treatment ; 
where  the  pulse  is  at  the  ordinary 
standard,  or  thereabouts,  where  the 
hectic  is  slight,  laryngeal,  and  perito- 
neal disease  absent,  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  not  much 
impaired,  the  constitutional  disturbance 

*  In  a  late  number  of  Casper's  Wochciischrift, 
I.  E.  .Simon  coini)lains  tliat  so  iiideliiiite  a 
name  has  been  j^ivon  to  tlie  proposed  reineily  by 
Dr.  Hastings.  He  properly  remarks,  that  the 
term  '^  J\t/ro-acetic  spirit"  mijjht  be  applied 
with  ef|uai  propriety  to  the  spirit  derived  with 
acetic  acid  from  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood.  That  tlie  jnedicine  is  procured  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  an  acetate,  proves  it,  however, 
to  be  a  liquid  which  has  been  lonp  known  to 
chemists  under  the  name  of  "Acetone,"  a  name 
which,  if  retained,  is  not  likely  to  pive  rise  to  any 
confusion.  184.5.  p.  135.  Pj/rori/lic  spirit  is 
commoidy  met  with  in  an  impure  state;  it  is 
highly  acid,  becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of 
•water,  and  lias  a  very  offensive  smell.  Its  com- 
position is  C^i +11 4+Oii— the  hydrated  oxide  of 
methule  of  Liebig.  When  pure,  its  specific 
gravity  and  boiling  point  differ  but  little  from 
those  of  acetone.  It  mixes  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  is  quite  neutral.  In  this  state  it 
miKht  easily  be  confounded  with  acetone,  tlie 
composition  of  which  isC3  +  }I"  +  ().  Upon  the 
efficacy  of  Dr.  Ure's  test  in  distinguishint;  the 
pure  li<|uids  from  each  other,  we  are  unable  to 
Ki\c  an  opinion ;  but  some  simple  and  easily 
applicable  test  would  be  liiifhly  serviceable  in 
practice.  When  nitric  acid  is  added  to  common 
pyroxylic  spirit,  the  liquid  becomes  at  first  red, 
and  afterwards  Idack,  as  if  carbonised.  On  heat- 
ing the  mixture,  there  is  at  first  no  apparent 
chanKC,  but  in  a  few  minutes  there  is  a  violent 
escape  of  pas  at  inten'als;  the  linuid  then  be- 
comes light  coloured,  and  has  an  ethereal  odour. 


inconsiderable,  and  the  physical  signs 
denoting  only  a  slight  deposit  of 
tubercles  in  one  lung,  —  the  prognosis  is 
favourable,  and  a  speedy  recovery  may 
be  anticipated.  In  many  cases  this 
mild  character  of  the  disease  is  never 
witnessed,  however  early  they  may  be 
seen  ;  at  the  same  time,  for  want  of 
close  observance,  this  period  frequently 
altogether  escapes  notice  ;  hence  suc- 
cess often  depends  upon  an  early  di- 
agnosis of  disease.  If  naphtha  is  cm- 
ployed  in  acute  phthisis,  where  the 
cough  is  very  harassing,  with  slight 
frothy  expectoration, respirations  thirty 
to  fortj'  per  minute,  pulse  a  hundred 
and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  forty, 
hot  skin,  profuse  night  sweats,  qreat 
thirst,  appetite  deficient,  or  altogether 
wanting,  and  the  physical  signs  denot- 
ing an  extensive  crop  of  tubercles  in 
both  lungs,  it  will  be  found  injurious 
rather  than  beneficial.  If  it  be  em- 
ployed in  chronic  phthisis,  co-existing 
with  disease  in  other  organs,  its  value 
is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  complications  and  their  vi- 
tiating influence  on  the  constitutional 
powers  ;  if  it  be  continued  in  certain 
cases  where  improvement  had  followed 
its  use,  after  the  appearance  of  inter- 
current pnenmonia,  bronchitis,  or  pleu- 
risy, it  will  do  great  mischief.  Many 
such  cases  give  way  to  a  short  course 
of  treatment  with  antimony,  digitalis, 
&c.,  and  then  the  pyroacetic  spirit 
may  be  again  employed  with  the  great- 
est ;.dvantage."  (pp.  US— 19.)  "Where 
htcmoptysis  is  present,  or  where  it  has 
recently  existed,  naphtha  is  generally 
contra-indicated.  When  complicated 
with  dyspepsia  little  or  no  benefit  will 
accrue  from  its  use  until  that  affection 
is  removed."  The  author  has  also 
found  that  the  disease  is  not  amenable 
to  this  plan  of  treatment  when  the  pa- 
tients are  in  crowded  hospitals,  or  in 
other  situations  where  the  atmosphere 
is  impure. 

The  dose  in  which  the  author  ap- 
pears generally  to  administer  the 
naphtha  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water  three 
times  a  day. 

Dr.  Hastings  very  fairly  states  that  he 
has  only  treated  two  cases  out  of  sixty- 
two  successfully,  after  cavities  had  es- 
tablished themselves,  exclusively  of 
one  case  reported  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  book.  It  must  be  remembered, 
he  adds,  that  the  cavities  in  both  cases 
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were  small,  whilst  the  greater  portion 
of  the  lungs  was  uncontaminated  with 
tubercle.  Every  reader  of  this  book 
must  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  author  conceives  the  symp- 
toms of  phthisis  to  have  been  removed 
by  the  naphtha  treatment  in  many  of 
his  cases.  Others  may  be  disposed  to 
agree  wuth  us  in  regarding  it  with  very 
far  less  sanguine  expectations  than  he 
evidently  does,  but  we  believe  that  few 
will  feel  unwilling  to  give  the  "true 
naphtlia"  a  fair  trial,  and  if  successful 
to  allow  the  author  the  credit  to  which 
the  proof  of  its  usefulness  as  a  remedy 
would  certainly  entitle  him.  Its  ex- 
tended and  careful  use  can  alone  prove 
whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
specific  in  certain  cases  of  phthisis,  or 
as  a  medicine  which,  although  of  some 
value,  will  eventually  have  to  take  its 
level  among  the  host  of  palliatives  from 
which  so  much  benefit  has  been  anti- 
cipated in  that  disease,  and  so  little 
permanent  advantage  gained. 

We  have  now  to  notice  that  portion 
of  Dr.  Hastings'  v.ork  which  refers  to 
the  operation  of  making  an  incision 
into  the  vomica,  in  ciises  of  advanced 
phthisis,  and  discharging  its  contents. 

The  grounds,  upon  which  Dr.  Hast- 
ings advocates  this  operation  are  the 
following.  More  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Dr.  Barry  recommended  punctur- 
ing tubercular  cavities  as  a  means  of 
curing  phthisis,  and  published  several 
successful  cases  as  tending  to  confirm 
his  views.  Four  of  these  are  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Hastings,  but  their  details  do 
not  contain  the  slightest  evidence  that 
the  patients  suffered  from  phthisis. 
Dr.  Hastings  admits  that  "  some  of 
Barry's  alleged  cases  of  phthisis  were 
merely  empyema:" — the  first  and  se- 
cond quoted  by  him  (pp.  233-34)  evi- 
dently were ;  from  what  disease  the 
other  two  patients  (the  soldiers)  suf- 
fered, the  details,  as  quoted,  do  not 
show.  Sir  Henry  ]Marsh  treated  two 
cases  upon  this  plan,  in  Dublin,  about 
fifteen  years  ago:  "  In  one,"  Dr.  Hast- 
ings says,  "  complete  recovery  followed 
the  operation :"  he  might  have  added 
that,  in  the  other,  it  completely  failed, 
— the  patient  surviving  for  some  months, 
but,  at  length,  dying  from  phthisical 
disorganisation  of  the  other  lung.  In 
the  second  case,  the  patient,  a  little 
girl,  was  restored  to  excellent  health. 
Sir  H.  Marsh,  in  his  account  of  the 
first  case,  says,  "  All  I  can  remember 


of  the  dissection  is,  that  in  the  right 
lung  there  were  presented  the  thickened 
irregular  walls  of  a  large  tubercular 
abscess  nearly  empty,  the  disease  being 
absolutely  limited  to  the  superior  third 
of  the  lung;  whilst,  in  the  left  lung, 
the  appearances  were  those  of  a  recent 
and  abundant  deposition  of  tubercles. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  in  both  these 
cases,  the  matter  had  begun  to  point 
externally,  and  this  circumstance  alone 
appears  to  have  suggested  the  treat- 
ment adopted.  Sir  H.  Marsh  recom- 
mended puncture  in  one  other  case  ; 
but  speaks  of  the  instances  of  this  kind 
as  very  rare,  and  nowhere  expresses 
an  opinion  that  the  measure  is  gene- 
rally applicable  in  cases  of  phthisis; 
"a  year  or  two  after  these  cases  were 
operated  on.  Dr.  Ramadge  adopted  the 
same  method  of  treatment,  and  one  out 
of  the  two  patients  so  treated  re- 
covered ;  at  least,  he  states  the  patient 
was  perfectly  well  two  years  after  the 
operation  was  performed."  It  would 
have  been  an  important  addition  to 
this  fact,  had  the  author  informed 
us  whether  Dr.  Ramadge  still  continues 
to  perform  the  operation  of  punc- 
turing vomicae,  and,  if  not,  what  were 
his  reasons  for  abandoning  it?  Upou 
the  encouragement  afforded  by  these 
two  successful,  but  not  (in  our  view), 
by  any  means  clear  cases,  the  author 
has  recently  had  recourse  to  this  opera- 
tion twice.  In  one  of  his  cases  the 
individual  died  fourteen  days  after  the 
vomica  was  opened  ;  in  the  other,  the 
report  appears  to  indicate  that  the  pa- 
tient's state  was  slightly  improved  at 
the  end  of  four  months  after  the  opera- 
tion, (the  time  at  which  the  case  was 
published)  and  that  the  author  then 
entertained  hopes  of  his  recover}-. 
Cases  reported  at  such  a  stage  of  their 
progress  as  this  last,  may  be  interest- 
ing, and,  if  cautiously  reasoned  on,  to 
a  certain  degree  valuable  ;  but  surely 
the  author  cannot  conceive  that  this 
incomplete  case  of  phthisis — the  pro- 
gress of  which  has  been  watched  for 
only  four  months  subsequent  to  the 
operation,  the  patient  still  remaining 
with  many  of  the  worst  symptoms  of 
advanced  tubercular  disease — can  pos- 
sibly be  received  by  any  surgeon  as  a 
proof  of  the  curative  power  of  the 
operation.  We  much  regret  that  Dr. 
Hastings  should  have  published  this 
part  of  his  work  in  so  incomplete  a 
form  :    it  remains  still  to  be  proved 
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whether  the  operation  is  calculated  to  be 
productive  of  any  good  results  : — the 
scanty  number  of  examples  adduced  by 
Dr.  Hastings  and  its  other  advocates, 
do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  at  all  in  its 
favour:  and  none  of  the  theoretical  ar- 
guments upon  which  they  recommend 
it  would  induce  us  to  employ  it  in  prac- 
tice.* 


i^cDlcal  Jntclligcnrc. 


HE  "  TIMES  ON  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION AND  THE  FOURTH  PHYSIC  AND 
SURGERY  BILL. 

The  !nll  for  regulating  the  profession  of  phy- 
sic and  surgery,  "  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee and  on  re-commitment,"  has  made 
its  appearance  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  second  report  by  the  deputation  of  gene- 
ral practitioners.  On  reading  the  two,  that 
which  first  engages  our  attention  is  the 
discrepancy  between  the  terms  of  the  report 
and  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Tlie  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  28th  of  July, 
and  the  report  is  dated  the  5th  of  August. 
We  infer  from  these  dates  that  the  authors 
of  the  report  had  not  seen  the  amendments 
introduced  into  the  billon  its  re-commitment, 
and  consequently  were  somewhat  in  the 
dark,  when  they  drew  up  that  report,  as  to 
what  Sir  James  Graham  really  intended  to 
do  with  the  bill.  It  is  clear  enough  that 
if  the  deputation  have  not  been  mystified  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  the  present  bill  will 
have  to  be  very  considerably  altered  before 
it  is  again  laid  before  Parliament ;  for  the 
clauses  necessary  to  render  the  report  any 
thing  like  a  commentary  on  the  bill  are 
•wholly  omitted  from  it.  We  candidly  con- 
fess that  we  do  not  like  the  conjoint  appear- 
ance of  these  two  documents.  The  report 
is  a  sort  of  laboured  apology  for  giving  way 
to  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ; 
and  though,   if  the  newly-printed  bill  had 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  a 
communication  from  IJr.  Hastin;?s,  dated  July 
23d,  wliirh  p.irtly  iius  reference  to  the  above 
ca.se,  (the  first  report  of  >\iiich  appeared  in  the 
Gazette,  of  Dec.  20th,  1844.)  In  this  letter  (see 
pa^e  7r.7)  the  auUior  says,  "  although  very  weak, 
tlie  patii  nt  has  Ijitterly  been  able  to  pet  out  when 
the  wentlier  has  liein  line.  His  expectoration,  for 
the  last  two  or  three  months,  lias  not  averaRed 
more  than  two  drachnis  in  the  twenty-four 
hours."  No  further  particulars  of  the  case  are 
given.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  this  case, 
we  still  think  that  it  w.-is  not  well-judged  in  Dr. 
HaftiriRs  to  jjive  it  a  iilaee  in  his  work  until  the 
result  WHS  known.  '1  here  ean  he  no  objection  to 
the  publication,  in  the  journals,  of  remarkable 
cases  at  an  early  staRe  of  their  progress,  with  the 
understandinif  that  further  particulars  will  he 
Jfiven  in  due  season  ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons, 
a  report  of  a  ca.se  the  issue  of  whieh  still  remains 
uncertain,  should  not  be  allowed  to  appear,  as  a 
guide  to  practice,  in  a  systematic  work. 


not  accompanied  it,  one  might  have  inferred 
from  the  terms  of  the  report  that  the  con- 
ditions of  capitulation  wiiich  the  deputation 
mention  had  been  actually  agreed  to  by  Sir 
James  Graham  ;  yet,  as  the  report  does  not 
state  directly  that  such  was  the  fact,  while 
the  bill  leads  to  an  opposite  inference,  the 
unpleasant  impression  is  produced  that  the 
deputation  virtually  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion. 

The  existing  colleges  made  (according  to 
the  report)  three  objections  to  the  scheme 
acceded  to  by  the  National  Association,  The 
first  was  to  the  name  of  the  proposed  new 
college.  The  College  of  Physicians  declared 
against  "  general  practitioners  in  medicine  ;" 
the  College  of  Surgeons  against  general  prac- 
practitioners  in  mrgery."  The  deputation, 
apparently  convinced  that  "a  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,"  agreed 
to  drop  the  offensive  designations,  and  stated, 
that  "  they  would  accept  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration of  the  general  practitioners  by  the 
title  of  The  Royal  College  of  General 
Practitioners  of  England,  the  general 
practitioners  being  identified  in  the  char- 
ter with  the  individual  at  present  combining 
the  legal  qualifications  of  a  surgeon  and 
an  apothecary."  This  title  is  accordingly 
adopted  by  the  bill.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  report  an  "arrangement"  is  mentioned, 
which  "  conlem])lates"  that  general  prac- 
titioners shall  become  members  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  with  a  right  of  access  to 
the  library  of  that  College  and  the  Hunterian 
Museum,  and  of  using  the  title  of  surgeon; 
but  no  provision  is  made  for  this  by  the 
bill,  so  that  it  is  left  uncertain  whether 
this  arrangement  was  ever  more  than  "  con- 
templated." The  second  objection  was  to 
the  power  whieh  had  been  claimed  of 
appointing  individuals  to  the  examining 
board  of  the  new  college  who  were  not 
members  of  that  college  ;  and  on  this  point 
the  deputation  seem  to  have  yielded  imme- 
diately, and  not  oidy  without  the  semblance 
of  a  struggle,  but  without  even  an  excuse  for 
giving  uj)  a  point  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  new  college.  The  third 
objection  related  to  candidates  for  medical 
offices  in  the  army  and  navy  and  in  the 
coloi'.ial  service. 

These  were  the  three  objections  on  which, 
as  they  state,  the  dcjiutation  were  at  a  late 
l)eriod  of  the  discussion  called  upon  to  de- 
cide. Instead  of  confining  thenrselves  to 
these  points,  they  went  further,  and  gave  up 
for  the  new  college  its  right,  to  which  the 
College  of  Surgeons  had  objected,  "  to  be 
co-ordinate  in  professional  rank  and  im- 
portance with  the  existing  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons."  So  far  as  existing 
general  j)ractitioners  are  concerned,  this  may 
be  of  but  little  importance.  They  may  be 
registered  in  the   supplemental  register  as 
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surgeons,  which  they  now  are,  retaining  as 
apothecaries,  without  being  registered  as 
such,  all  their  existing  privileges.  Except 
so  far  as  they  may  be  ambitious  of  acquiring 
office  of  influence  in  the  new  college,  they 
wQl  have  no  inducement  to  become  members 
of  it ;  and  as  it  is  not  to  take  equal  rank 
with  the  existing  colleges,  it  is  probable  that 
few  besides  the  London  general  practitioners 
will  care  to  belong  to  it.  The  fact  of  the 
contemplated  arrangements,  which,  so  far  as 
they  tell  against  the  general  practitioners, 
are  carefully  provided  for  by  the  bill,  will 
be  to  make  the  new  college  a  superior 
Apothecaries'  Hall — superior  to  that  Hall  in 
many  respects,  but  still  a  corporation  which 
must  be  of  a  lower  grade  than  that  of  either 
of  the  present  colleges.  Its  utility  may  be 
great,  and  it  may  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  standard  of  general  as  well  as  professional 
education  for  its  own  members,  and  indirectly 
for  the  members  of  the  other  colleges  ;  but 
its  rivalry  with  them  will  be  that  of  treading 
on  their  heels,  and  the  honourable  designa- 
tion of  its  members  will  be  acquired,  not 
from  their  belonging  to  it,  but  from  their 
being  mere  members  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons. The  deputation  state,  that  they 
assented  to  the  modifications  they  announce 
on  the  understanding  that  the  power  was 
reserved  to  them  of  withdrawing  such  assent 
if  they  were  not  agreed  to  as  a  whole  by 
other  parties.  We  cannot,  of  course,  as- 
certain the  secret  intentions  of  the  other 
parties  ;  but  it  is  ominous  that  the  bill 
contains  no  provisions  for  such  of  the 
contemplated  arrangements  as  tell  infavour 
of  the  general  practitioners  ;  and  as  the  re- 
port announces  that  the  deputation  were 
precluded  of  all  hope  of  the  bills  being 
carried  without  their  giving  way  on  a  point 
not  mentioned  as  one  of  the  three  objections 
on  which  they  were  required  to  make  up 
their  minds,  the  reservation  to  themselves 
of  the  power  to  withdraw  their  assent  seems 
little  better  than  a  matter  of  form.  When  a 
bait  is  bitten  at,  the  biter  invariably  reserves 
to  himself,  though  he  may  fail  to  express  it, 
the  fullest  right  to  withdraw  his  head  before 
the  trap  falls  ;  and,  so  far  as  intention  is 
concerned,  it  is  no  fault  of  his  that  he  finds 
hire  self  no  longer  a  free  agent.  We  suspect 
that  the  deputation  were  a  little  too  eager  to 
get  the  new  college,  for  they  agreed  to  give 
the  precedence  to  the  examination  of  general 
practitioners  by  the  joint  board  of  physicians 
and  surgeons,  "  in  the  i'uU  hope  tiiat  their 
assent  to  this  modification  would  have  en- 
abled the  Secretary  of  State  to  have 
perfected  his  measure  during  the  present 
session  of  Parliament."  Now  that  this  hope 
has  been  proved  to  be  fallacious,  the  best 
thing  that  they  can  do  will  be  to  draw  their 
heads  out  of  the  trap  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  stand  again,  if  they  can,  on 


the  ground  which  they  have  conditionally 
abandoned.  The  London  general  prac- 
titioners may  be  satisfied  with  the  modifi- 
cations agreed  to  by  the  deputation  ;  but  to 
the  country  surgeons  they  will  be  much  less 
acceptable.  We  believe  that  the  deputation 
have  acted  throughout  with  good  faith  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  the  correctness 
of  their  judgment.  W^e  give  them  the  fullest 
credit  for  honesty  of  motive  and  purity  of 
intention,  but  we  think  that  they  have 
been,  unconsciously,  somewhat  unfortunately 
biassed  by  their  anxiety  to  secure  a  charter 
of  incorporation  for  the  general  practitioners. 
Such  a  charter  they  were  promised,  and 
while  they  showed  a  determination  to  be 
righted  as  surgeons,  they  found  Sir  James 
Graham  squeezable.  The  Council  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  had  placed  themselves 
almost  at  their  mercy,  and  if  the  National  As- 
sociation had  resolved  to  insist  on  a  full  mea- 
sure of  justice,  they  might  have  depended  on 
eventually  obtaining  it.  Now  that  they  have 
entered  into  a  parley  for  the  sake  of  getting 
a  charter  at  once,  they  find  that  they  have 
given  without  taking ;  they  have  abandoned 
their  vantage  ground  without  having  ob- 
tained the  quid  pro  quo  for  which  they 
yielded  it.  They  are  in  a  false  position, 
and  the  sooner  they  can  rectify  their  error 
the  better.  We  must  postpone  to  another 
opportunity  our  remarks  on  the  conse- 
quences of  the  modifications  agreed  to  as 
regards  the  status  of  future  general  prac- 
titioners, as  well  as  some  observations  we 
shall  have  to  make  on  the  re-amended  bill. 
Let  the  general  practitioners  be  true  to 
themselves,  insisting  on  their  rights  as  sur- 
geons, and  refusing  to  be  regarded  as  mere 
ajiothecaries,  and  they  need  not  despair  of 
succeeding  in  gaining  a  full  measure  of 
justice.  The  present  bill  affords  an  agree- 
able contrast  to  the  one  which  lay  on  our 
table  this  time  twelvemonth  ;  and  up  to  the 
last  few  weeks  everything  has  been  most 
encouraging  to  them.  Union,  steady  per- 
severance, and  firm  resolve  to  win  the 
battle,  are  alone  wanted  to  insure  them  that 
victory  which  justice  must  award  them. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  of  phthisis,  on  the  12th  instant,  at 
Chasewater,  Cornwall,  Di.  Edv.ard  Octavius 
Hocken,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Blen- 
heim Street  Infirmary  and  Free  Disj-ensary. 
Dr.  Hocken,  although  cut  off  at  a  veiy  early 
age,  had  made  himself  well  known  to  the 
profession  by  his  numerous  writings,  among 
which  were,  a  "  Treatise  on  Amaurosis  and 
Amaurotic  "Affections,"  and  the  first  part 
of  a  "  Practical  Treatise  on  Ophthalmic  Me- 
dicine." Dr.  Hocken's  literary  productions 
indicated  a  spirit  of  indefatigable  industiy, 
and  several  of  them  possess  considerable 
merit. 
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ox  M.  MAISONNEUVE  S  METHOD   OF  EM- 
PLOYING  THE  CATHETER. 

Sir, — In  the  number  of  the  Medical 
Gazette  for  Aug.  1st,  I  notice  the  transla- 
tion of  a  paper  of  M.  Maisonneuve,  on  a 
new  method  of  catheterism  ;  and  in  the  same 
paper  is  a  claim  by  M.  Guillon,  asserting  he 
had  preceded  M.  Maisonneuve  in  the  sup- 
posed novel  practice.  But  if  priority  in 
2iractising  the  method  alluded  to  were  worth 
contending  for,  the  gentlemen  named  must 
yield  the  palm  to  me,  as  I  followed  virtually 
the  same  plan  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago 
in  the  following  case, — have  often  used  it 
since, — have  mentioned  it  to  many  profes- 
sional friends, — and  have  for  several  years 
described  it  in  my  lectures,  while  neither 
M.  Maisonneuve  nor  M.  Guillon  have  em- 
ployed it  longer  than  seven  or  eight  years  ; 
but,  in  reality,  in  this  view,  the  subject  is 
not  worth  dwelling  on. 

1828.— A.  P.,  a  man  aged  60,  has  re- 
tention of  urine.  Introduction  of  any  kind 
of  catheter  is  accomplished  with  the  utmost 
difficulty.  A  long  time  is  required ;  severe 
pain  is  suffered ;  every  manoeuvre  is  ex- 
hausted ;  failure  is  feared  ;  hemorrhage  to 
a  hurtful  extent  occurs  ;  when,  (it  last,  the 
instrument  slips  in.  Five  or  six  days  elapse, 
and  prudence  calls  for  withdrawal  of  the 
catheter,  which  is  found  to  be  attended  with 
much  trouble  and  suffering,  in  consequence 
of  copious  deposition  of  large  rough  crystals 
of  phosphate  of  lime  on  the  instrument. 
Replacement  of  the  catheter  was  found  an 
onerous  task,  seemingly  in  consequence  of 
tortuosity  of  the  canal  from  an  enlarged  and 
fungoid  ])rostate  ;  when  I  bethought  myself 
of  the  following  plan,  and  by  it  was  after- 
wards able  with  the  greatest  facility,  and 
with  comparative  exemption  from  pain,  in  a 
few  minutes  to  effect  my  object. 

I  took  a  flexible  catheter,  with  the  point 
«ut  off,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  point, 
put  into  the  catheter  a  brass  wire,  three 
times  longer  than  the  catheter,  and  with 
a  small  button  of  tin  deposited  on  one 
of  its  extremities ;  so  that  when  the  wire 
was  introduced  into  the  catheter,  the  little 
button  jirojected,  and  occupied  exactly  the 
place  of  tlie  cut  off  point  of  the  instrument. 
The  instrument  tiius  prepared,  once  intro- 
duced, enabled  mc  to  replace  another  witli 
the  utmost  ease.  I  had  only  to  j)ush  the 
formerly  described  wire  into  the  bladder, 
through  the  catheter  from  which  the  point 
had  been  cut  off;  withdraw  tiie  catheter 
over  the  long  wire,  leaving  the  latter  in  the 
bladder  ;  and  tJien  slip  a  similarly  ])repnred 
catheter  over  the  external  extremity  of  the 
wire,  wliich  keeping  the  canal  straight,  and 


guiding  the  catheter,  it  ran  along  the  wire, 
and  readily  glided  into  the  bladder.  So  well 
did  this  method  answer,  that  in  a  short  time 
a  son  of  the  patient  performed  all  the  requi- 
site manipulations. 

Wherever  the  catheter  requires  to 
be  frequently  re-introduced,  or  retained, 
then,  by  leaving  the  wire  as  described, 
the  prepared  catheter  is  conducted  into 
the  bladder  without  difficulty,  an  im- 
portant matter  where  such  an  obstacle  exists 
as  in  the  instance  detailed,  or  where  a  false 
passage  is  present ;  and  particularly  in  a  pa- 
tient, who,  from  distance  from  the  surgeon,  or 
other  causes,  is  obliged  to  pass  the  instru- 
ment himself,  or  have  it  done  by  some  un- 
professional assistant.  The  princijile  is 
similar  in  M.  Maisonneuve's  method  and 
mine,  but  the  details  are  slightly  different. 

The  method  is  equally  admissible  with  a 
properly  prepared  metallic  as  with  a  flexible 
catheter. — I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

W.  Lyon. 

Glasgow,  August  9th,  1845. 

appendix    to    MR.  OATES's  PAPER  ON 
COPAIBA  INJECTIONS, 

By  way  of  postscript  to  the  remarks  I  made 
in  your  journal  of  the  23d  inst.  ou  the  use 
of  injections  of  copaiba  in  gonorrhoea,  I 
would  suggest  the  following  form,  which,  in 
a  case  lately  under  treatment,  appeared 
to  have  considerable  control  over  the  dis- 
charge, although  it  was  not  relied  upon  ex- 
clusively. I  suspend  5ij.  of  the  essential  oil 
of  copaiba  in  about  a  pint  of  distilled  water, 
by  means  of  a  little  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  filter  through  paper,  as  in  the  usual  ex- 
temporaneous way  of  pre])aring  the  essential 
waters  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  copaiba 
exists  very  nearly  in  this  state  in  the  urine 
of  persons  under  the  influence  of  this  medi- 
cine ; — assuming  which,  and  arguing  upou 
the  case  I  recorded  last  week,  this  form  of 
injection  ajjpcared  a  pi-iori  to  be  all  that  was 
requisite  ;  it  is  very  agreeable  in  odour,  may 
be  made  of  various  strength,  and  of  course 
should  be  used  frequently,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  found  serviceable  in  gonor- 
rhcx^al  affections  of  both  sexes.  It  will  be 
my  care  to  test  further  its  utility  and  value 
as  a  therajjeutical  agent,  compared  with 
others,  in  these  cases,  when  I  shall  report 
the  result. 


PROGNOSIS  IN  PSOAS  ABSCESS. 

The  prognosis  of  jjsoas  abscess  is  very  bad  ; 
not  one  ])atient  out  of  fifty  recovers  of  it. 
I  am  sure  in  the  course  of  my  practice  I 
have  not  known  five  cases  in  all  recover.  I 
never  knew  a  case  get  well  where  a  surgeon 
interfered  at  all  with  it. — Profcsxor  Collcs's 
Lectures. 
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CASE  OF  TRANSPOSITION  OF  THE  HEART, 
STOMACH,  LIVER,  AND  SPLEEN RUP- 
TURE OF  THE  RIGHT  AURICLE  GF  THE 
HEART. 

Dr.  Logan,  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical 
Journal,  relates  a  case  under  this  title,  which 
has  been  quoted  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Examiner. 

The  subject  of  the  case,  a  negro  slave, 
about  25  years  of  age,  of  strong  muscular 
development,  had  frequently  come  under  the 
■writer's  care  during  the  last  nine  or  ten 
years,  for  diseases  incident  to  the  climate. 
His  appetite  was  always  good,  and  even  vo- 
racious, and  "  l.e  was  accused  by  several  of 
dirt-eating,  which  was  rendered  extremely 
probable  by  the  dark  gritty  matter  which  he 
sometimes  voided  by  stool."  On  every  oc- 
casion on  which  he  presented  himself,  the 
author  was  struck  by  a  remarkable  pulsa- 
tion on  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  while 
there  was  no  pulsation  in  the  cardiac  region 
of  the  left  side.  In  October  last  the  patient 
laboured  under  intermittent  fever,  which 
was  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  presented 
nothing  unusual.  He  died  suddenly  on  the 
termination  of  a  paroxysm. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — The  liver  oc- 
cupied the  left  side,  its  large  lobe  extending 
over  to  the  right ;  its  colour  and  texture 
•were  natural.  The  stomach  occupied  the 
right  hypochondrium,  its  pyloric  orifice  be- 
ing directed  to  the  left  side.  The  spleen 
also  was  upon  the  right  side  ;  it  was  small, 
and  divided  into  four  jiarts,  which  were  con- 
nected together  by  cellular  tissue.  The 
other  viscera  of  the  abdomen  occupied  their 
normal  position.  The  heart  occupied  the 
right  side  ;  the  manner  in  which  the  large 
vessels  came  off  from  it  (the  point  of  most 
interest  in  the  case)  is  not  stated.  Death 
had  been  occasioned  by  rupture  of  the  right 
auricle.  Extensive  adhesion  existed  between 
the  heart  and  pericardium. — Dublin  Medical 
Press. 

LUPUS  EXEDENS. 

Mr.  Liston  says  that  local  treatment  can 
alone  be  depended  on  in  this  disease.  He 
thinks  chloride  of  zinc  the  best  application  ; 
it  is  to  be  mixed  dry  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  flour,  and  then  moistened  with  a  little 
■water.  When  of  the  consistence  of  bird- 
lime, it  may  be  spread  on  some  lint ;  but 
the  better  plan  is  to  put  it  on  a  spatula,  dip 
your  finger  in  water,  and  then  lay  it  on  with 
accuracy  round  the  sore,  and  then  over  the 
■whole  of  it.  It  subjects  the  patient  to  some 
pain,  but  that  ceases  after  a  time,  and  the 
paste  becomes  elevated  at  the  edges.  You 
will  then  find  an  extensive  slough  has 
formed ;    and  immediately  that   separates, 


instead  of  the  old  eating  ulcer,  you  hav 
substituted  a  health  granulating  surface,  th 
part  furnishes  good  matter,  and  there  is  soon 
the  commencement  of  cicatrization  all 
around.  The  surface  is  then  poulticed  to 
remove  the  scabs;  and  if,  subsequently,  any 
portion  should  continue  to  present  an  un- 
healthy aspect,  the  cauterization  ought  to  be 
repeated. — Dublin  Hospital  Gazette. 

OPHTHALMIC  SURGERY. 

EFFECTS  OF  BELLADONNA  ON  THE  IRIS. 

Dr.  Martin,  of  Portlaw,  and  Dr.  Jacob, 
have  found  that  the  influence  of  the  extract 
of  belladonna  on  the  pupil  remains  undi- 
minished after  the  continuance  of  its  appli- 
cation, even  for  a  series  of  years,  its  effects 
being  as  manifest  after  half  a  dozen  years' 
application  as  the  day  it  was  commenced. 
By  its  employment.  Dr.  Jacob  has  afforded 
a  very  useful  amount  of  vision  to  persons 
who  had  extensive  opacities  of  the  cornea. 
In  cases  where  the  operation  for  artificial 
pupil  would  be  a  matter  of  risk,  the  daily 
use  of  the  extract  is  a  remedy  of  great  value. 
He  also  finds  it  useful  in  central  opacities 
of  the  lens  and  its  capsule.  A  lady  had 
come  to  have  an  operation  performed  who 
had  distinct  white  cataracts  in  both  eyes, 
and  having  applied  the  belladonna  he  called 
on  her  next  morning  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming the  operation,  and  found  her  looking 
out  of  the  window.  The  lens,  in  that  case, 
was  perfectly  transparent  round  the  central 
nucleus.  She  lived  a  long  time  after,  and 
could  see  very  satisfactorily  by  means  of  the 
continued  use  of  the  belladonna,  and  without 
the  operation.  As  to  the  mode  of  using  the 
belladonna,  he  thinks  the  most  convenient 
method  is  that  of  solution,  the  extract 
being  rubbed  down  in  such  quantity  as  to 
allow  all  the  heavier  and  insoluble  matter  to 
fall  to  the  bottom  ;  a  little  spirit  must  then 
be  added  to  remove  any  coagulable  matter, 
and  to  prevent  the  solution  from  spoiling. 
A  very  small  quantity  dropped  into  the  eye 
would  dilate  the  pupil,  though  it  is  the  cus- 
tom with  many  to  waste  a  large  quantity  in 
daubing  the  eyelid  or  brow,  which  is  quite 
unnecessary,  except  in  cases  where  an  in- 
flammatory condition  of  the  conjunctiva 
exists  to  prevent  its  internal  application. — 
Dublin  Medical  Press. 

[The  above  facts,  although  of  much  inter- 
est and  value,  have  long  been  familiar  to 
many  surgeons.  In  1822,  Dr.  Ninian  HiU 
made  a  communication  on  the  same  subject 
to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Dum- 
fries, relating  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  with 
capsulo-lenticular  cataract  in  both  eyes,  the 
consequence  of  an  attack  of  purulent  oph- 
thalmia in  infancy.  The  margins  of  both 
lenses  were  nearly  transparent.  She  had 
used  the  belladonna  for  eight  years,  and  was 
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disposed  to  think  that  it  strengthened  her 
sight,  and  that  its  powers  had  rather  in- 
creased. But  this  Dr.  H.  attributed  to  her 
having  acquired  greater  dexterity  in  the  ap- 
plication. Slie  applied  a  solution  of  the 
extract  four  times  a  day,  at  each  time  drop- 
ping two  drops  from  a  quill  upon  the  ball 
of  the  eye,  and  its  effects  commenced  in 
half  an  hour  from  its  application.  She  then 
depended  so  much  upon  it  that  she  never 
left  her  bed-room  till  the  pupil  was  dilated. 
The  belladonna  was  at  iirst  applied  with  the 
view  of  examining  the  state  of  the  lens  ;  the 
effect  was  so  powerful  that  she  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  declined  an  operation.  Dr. 
Hill  mentions  that,  unlike  other  narcotics, 
belladonna  does  not  lose  its  power  after  re- 
peated use.  It  is  also  stated  in  Dr.  Hill's 
communication,  that  charlatans  at  that  time 
availed  themselves  successfully  of  this  pro- 
perty of  belladonna,  and  that  the  itinerant 
oculist,  Mr.  Williams,  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  it  indiscriminately. — Edinlurcjh  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  Vol.  18,  p.  845.] 

MIDWIFERY. 

CASE  OF  SEPARATION  OFTHE  CERVIX  UTERI. 

BY  WM.  TURNER  REARDON,  M.D.  OF 

TIPPERARV. 

The  author  records  tliis  case  on  account  of 
its  being  similar  to  a  case,  by  Dr.  A.  Davis, 
published  in  a  late  number  of  the  Dublin 
Medical  Press,  and  quoted  in  the  Gazette 
a  short  time  since  (p.  944).  Dr.  Reardon 
attended  a  young  lady  in  confinement  of  her 
first  child.  He  found  her  in  the  second 
Stage  of  difficult  and  very  active  labour, 
■with  great  bearing-down  effort.  On  exami- 
nation, he  found  the  soft  parts  dilated  to  the 
size  of  a  crown-piece,  morbidly  rigid,  and 
tightly  expanded  over  the  head,  which  was 
presenting.  Under  these  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, and  finding  that  she  had  then 
been  tv/cnty-four  hours  in  fruitless  labour, 
and  knowing  that  there  was  little  or  no  like- 
lihood of  the  OS  uteri  ever  dilating  more, 
Dr.  R.  suggested  to  the  medical  man  with 
whom  he  attended,  that  two  or  three  inci- 
sions should  be  carefully  made  through  the 
OS  up  to  the  cervix  uteri,  with  a  bistoury,  as 
recommended  by  Burns,  in  his  work  on  Mid- 
wifery ;  but  this  was  not  acted  upon.  Bella- 
donna  was  ajiplied  locally,  nauseating  medi- 
cines and  anodynes  used,  anodyne  cnc- 
mata,  and  every  other  }ialliative  treatment 
substitutid,  without  (as  may  be  anticipated) 
any  real  benefit.  Labour  began  to  cease, 
the  woman  to  sink,  delirium,  with  difficult 
breathing  set  in,  the  os  uteri  not  being  di- 
lated or  dilatable  for  some  hours  before; 
the  perforator  was  then  used,  and  the  head 
lessened  in  utcro.  Under  the  expectation 
that  it  would  come  away,  powerful  traction 
was  used,  and  continued  steadily  for  a  long 


time  ;  still  no  advance,  when  suddenly  the 
foetus  came  away  with  the  placenta,  as  in 
ordinary  cases. 

When  the  crotchet  was  being  laid  out  of 
the  hand.  Dr.  R.  observed  something  attached 
to  it.  This  he  put  aside  for  examination  at 
some  more  suitable  time.  There  was  profuse 
hremorrhage,  which,  by  pressing  down  the 
uterus  by  a  pad,  a  tight  binder,  &c.,  was 
arrested.  The  substance  which  came  away 
with  the  instrument  was  found  to  be  the  os 
uteri,  and  a  circumference  of,  at  least,  two 
inches  all  round  about  from  the  inner  edge 
of  the  OS,  measuring  five  inches  across.  The 
OS  was  found  to  be  incapable  of  further  di- 
latation. Considerable  inflammation  and 
abdominal  tenderness  followed,  more  par- 
ticularly over  the  uterine  region,  which 
yielded  to  general  and  local  treatment.  After 
two  months,  on  examination,  the  uterus 
gave  the  feci  of  being  puckered  up,  forming 
an  orifice  as  if  a  ligature  was  passed  ai'ound 
it  one-fourth  or  half  an  inch  above.  She 
has  menstruated  once  since  the  accident. 
Her  general  health  became  as  good  as  ever, 
— Dublin  Medical  Press. 

THERAPEUTICS. 

ARSENIC  IN  ASCITES. 

Dr.  Cormack  believes  that  when  ascites 
depends  upon  hepatic  or  s]ilenic  congestion, 
much  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  small  doses  of  arsenic.  He 
recommends  that  the  dose  should  not,  at 
first,  exceed  the  sixteenth  or  twentieth  part 
of  a  grain  ;  that  this  should  be  taken  in  not 
less  than  four  ounces  of  water,  and  with  an 
empty  stomach.  The  dose  should  be  re- 
peated four  or  six  times — not  seldomer — in 
twenty-four  hours.  In  skin  diseases,  inter- 
mittent fevers,  enlarged  spleen  from  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  indeed  in  every  case  in 
which  arsenic  is  known  to  have  specific  ef- 
fects. Dr.  C.  recommends  that  it  should  be 
given  in  the  method  above  mentioned ;  and 
advises  that  all  other  drugs  should,  if  at  all 
possible,  be  suspended  during  its  administra- 
tion. In  old  cases  of  enlarged  spleen  and 
liver,  the  cvire  has  been  hastened  by  the  use 
of  a  succession  of  blisters. — London  and 
Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal. 

substitute  FOR  ALCOHOL  IN  THE  PRESER- 
A^ATION  OK  ANATOMICAL  PREPARATIONS. 

Mr.  Goadby  has  recommended  the  follow- 
ing solution  : — 

Of  Bay  salt        .         .         4  oz. 

Alum  .         .         2  oz. 

Corrosive  sublimate       2  grains. 

Water  .  .  1  quart. 

It  appears  to  be  an  economical  and  useful 
substitute  for  alcohol.  We  have  kejit  in  this 
mixture  an  egg  deprived  of  its  shell  by  acetic 
acid,  and  a  piece  of  muscle,  for  six  months. 
They  have  not  undergone  the  least  change. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ON 

CASES   OF  NERVOUS  IRRITATION, 

Delivered  at  St.Barthnlomew''s  Hospital, 

By  Dr.  George  Burrows, 

July,  1845. 

You  will  find  in  my  wards  several  cases, 
examples  of  that  kind  of  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  centres  which  is  called  nervous  irri- 
tation. Nothinij  is  more  natural,  or  more 
common,  than  for  students  to  suppose  that 
if  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
centres  are  present,  that  structural  changes 
are  goin^  forward  in  those  masses ;  and,  as 
inflammation  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
structural  lesions,  so  is  this  process  often 
suspected  to  exist,  when  in  reality  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  present.  We  are,  and  have 
long  been,  in  tlie  habit  of  describing  disor- 
ders of  the  nervous  centres  as  idiopathic  or 
syrapatlietic ;  or,  as  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has 
very  aptly  termed  them,  cases  of  centric  or 
ex-centric  irritation.  Now,  I  wish  upon 
the  jiresent  occasion  to  direct  your  attention 
to  a  series  of  cases,  which  have  recently 
been  under  j'our  observation,  and  which 
will  impress  upon  your  minds  the  fact  that 
symptoms  of  nervous  irritation  more  fre- 
quently arise  from  the  latter  than  the  former 
kind  of  morbid  action.  Perhaps  chorea  and 
delirium  tremens  offer  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  genuine  nervous  irritation,  and 
it  will  be  from  cases  of  this  description  that 
I  shall  seek  for  illustration  of  this  subject. 

Case  I. — Chorea  occurr'mg  dtiring  preg- 
nancy, and  terminating  fatally.  Post- 
mortem examination. 

Sarah  T ,  aged  18,  was  admitted  June 

19th,  1845,  into  Faith  Ward.  She  was  a 
pale,  delicate-looking  female,  of  dark  com- 
plexion, and  was  affected  with  constant 
twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  to- 
gether with  convulsive  writhings  and  con- 
tortions of  the  muscles  of  the  whole  body, 
especially  those  of  the  upper  extremities  ; 
one  side  was  not  more  affected  than  the 
other  ;  she  was  in  no  pain,  but  distressed 
at  her  condition.  Her  tongue  thickly  coated, 
and  moist ;  when  protruded  it  was  suddenly 
withdrawn.  Pulse  80,  soft,  and  feeble ; 
skin  warm  and  moist ;  bowels  confined  j 
urine  free. 

From  her  history  it  was  learnt  that  she 
had  naturally  a  feeble  constitution,  and  was 
frequently  out  of  health,  and  that  latterly 
she  had  been  much  distressed  in  mind.     She 


married  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
about  sixteen  months  ago  she  was  delivered 
of  her  first  child.  She  was  properly  attended 
during  her  labour,  which  was  perfectly 
natural,  and  she  was  speedily  restored  to 
health.  Of  late  she  has  been  troubled  with 
headaches,  and  disturbed  nights,  having 
difficulty  in  procuring  sleep.  Three  days 
before  admission  she  first  perceived  a  kind 
of  numbness  in  one  of  her  feet,  and  she  was 
observed  to  have  some  difficulty  in  walking, 
to  drag  this  foot,  and  to  be  somewhat  un- 
steady in  her  gait.  These  appearances 
rapidly  increased  ;  she  passed  restless  nights, 
rambling  and  tossing  about  in  her  sleep,  and 
very  shortly  the  convulsive  movements  be- 
came fully  established,  occasionally  being  so 
violent  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  restrain 
her  in  bed.     She  was  ordered — 

Hyd.  Chlor.  gr.  ij.  ;  c.  Extr.  Coloc.  Co. 

gr.  viij.     Ft.  Pil.   ij.  statim  sumendse. 

Cajiiat  Tinct.   Ferri  Sesquichlor.  tH,xx. 

ex  ^list.  Camph.  gj.  ter  die. 

June  20th. — She  had  scarcely  any  sleep 
during  the  night,  the  convulsive  movements 
of  the  body  being  almost  constant,  and  it 
was  frequently  difficult  to  keep  her  in  bed. 
She  appears  much  ex,cited,  and  there  is  no 
diminution  in  the  frequency  or  violence  of 
the  convulsions  since  yesterday.  Bowels 
have  not  been  relieved  ;  tongue  much  furred, 
moist. 

Ol.  Ricini,  5vj.  statim.  To  have  4 
ounces  of  wine,  and  a  pound  of  beef 
for  beef-tea,  and  to  continue  her  mix- 
ture. 

June  21st. — She  is  more  quipt,  and  im- 
proved in  other  respects,  having  slept  soundly 
tor  several  liours  during  the  night.  Her 
bowels  have  been  freely  opened  four  times  ; 
the  first  evacuation  consisted  of  hard  feecal 
matter,  the  others  were  liquid,  and  dark 
coloured.  Tongue  still  furred.  Pulse  90, 
soft  and  feeble.  She  relished  her  wine  and 
beef-tea,  which,  with  her  mixture,  were 
ordered  to  be  continued. 

June  22d. — She  passed  a  very  disturbed, 
sleepless  night,  screaming  out,  and  being 
with  difficulty  kept  in  bed,  owing  to  the 
violence  of  the  convulsive  movements.  She  is 
more  excited,  and  appears  decidedly  worse. 
Her  lips  are  dry,  and  fringed  with  sordes. 
Tongue  much  furred.  Pulse  small  and 
feeble,  cannot  be  counted,  owing  to  her  con- 
stant tossing  about.  Bowels  not  moved 
again.  She  occasionally  refuses  her  wine  and 
medicines.     Ordered — 

Sp.  jEther.  Sulph.  Co.  3?s.  cum  Tinct. 
Opii,  W\x.  Ex  Mist.  Cainjjh.  5J.  4tis 
horis.  To  take  wine  and  beef-tea  as 
before. 

June  23d,  9  a.m. — She  was  very  violent 
all  night,  and  is  now  restless  and  almost  in- 
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coherent,  refusing  to  take  her  medicine. 
She  continued  in  this  state  through  the  day, 
being  occasionally  more  quiet,  and  dozing  a 
little.  Towards  evening,  her  bowels  not 
having  been  opened,  she  was  ordered  some 
calomel  and  jalap,  and  to  continue  her  mix- 
ture. 

24th. — Was  violent  during  the  night,  but 
Lad  a  little  broken  sleep  at  times.  She  ap- 
pears quite  exhausted  ;  cannot  protrude  her 
tongue.  Her  pulse  is  small  and  feeble, 
ranging  between  140  and  1 70.  Bowels  have 
not  been  opened. 

Being  somewhat  drowsy,  and  the  pupils 
contracted, the  tinctureof  opium  wasomitted, 
the  ether  and  camphor  being  given  alone. 
Twelve  ounces  of  wine  were  ordered  ;  also  a 
common  enema. 

8  P.M. — A  copious  evacuation  succeeded 
the  administration  of  the  enema,  but  no  im- 
provement of  the  sym])toms  resulted.  She 
remained  in  the  same  apparently  exhausted 
state  through  the  day,  occasionally  rousing 
■up,  and  being  excited  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  relapsing  into  her  former  condition. 
She  died  between  nine  and  ten  the  same 
evening. 

Examination  of  the  hodtf  fovHeen  hows 
after  death. — Limbs  generally  rigid.  Sub- 
stance of  brain  quite  firm  and  healthy ; 
bloody  points  unusually  numerous.  Sub- 
stance of  spinal  cord  also  firm  and  healthy. 
Lungs  congested  with  blood  and  serum  ])os- 
teriorly,  otherwise  healthy.  Heart  firmly 
contracted.  Valves  healthy  and  efllcient. 
Pericardium  and  pleura  healthy.  Abdomi- 
nal viscera  generally  quite  healthy.  Left 
ovary  quite  large,  containing  a  very  large 
corpus  luteum.  Fallopian  tube  of  this  side 
much  congested.  Right  ovary  healthy.  The 
uterus  was  about  the  size  of  a  large  pear, 
and  contained  a  foetus  of  the  second  month. 
The  blood  was  generally  fluid,  except  in  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart,  where  it  was  coa- 
gulated, but  not  separated  ;  the  parts  with 
■which  the  coagulum  was  in  contact  were 
stained. 

Remarks. — .Mthough  the  violent  and 
uncontrollable  action  of  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles in  this  poor  young  woman,  together  with 
the  incoherence  and  wandering,  indicated 
serious  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  brain,  nevertheless  a  most 
careful  dissection  displayed  no  structural 
changes  in  the  nervous  masses,  which  could 
be  regarded  as  adequate  to  explain  the 
symptoms  or  the  cause  of  death.  We  must 
look  for  the  causes  of  nervous  irritation  else- 
■where,  and  we  find  them  without  difficulty. 
This  young  woman  had  married  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen  years  ;  she  had  given  birth  to 
one  child,  and  was  again  jiregnant,  although 
only  eighteen  years  old  ;  she  had  suffered 
from  protracted  domefitic  anxiety,  and  was 


naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution.  It  is  most 
important  that  you  shoidd  understand  that 
the  irritation  of  utero-gestation  as  well  aS 
actual  uterine  disease  will  in  susceptible 
habits  give  rise  to  anomalous  pains  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  to  other 
striking  symptoms  of  nervous  irritation* 
You  had  a  most  instructive  examjile  of  the 
truth  of  this  proposition  in  the  foregoing 
case.  It  is  not  common  for  cases  of  cliorea 
to  terminate  fatally,  and  when  they  do  it  is 
generally  from  exhaustion,  and  such  was  the 
mode  of  death  in  this  patient. 

Dr.  R.  Bright  has  related  (Medical  Re- 
jiorts)  a  fatal  case  of  chorea,  where  consider- 
able disease  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages 
was  discovered  after  death.  Dr.  Watsoa 
also  adverts  (Lectures  on  Practice  of  Physic) 
to  a  case  of  chorea,  which  terminated  fatally 
in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  where  the 
uterus  was  found  intensely  congested.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  uterine  congestion 
and  uterine  disease  may  excite  that  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  centres  which  we  call 
chorea.  In  reviewing  the  treatment  of  the 
foregoing  case,  I  cannot  suppose  that 
another  plan  would  have  been  attended  with 
a  hapjiier  result.  I  have  already  said  that 
this  woman  sunk  from  exhaustion,  which 
was  mainly  induced  by  the  violence  of  the 
spasms  preventing  sleep  ;  but  her  death  was 
undoubtedly  accelerated  by  her  reluctance, 
and  sometimes  positive  refusal,  to  take  the 
remedies  prescribed  for  her. 

Case  II. — Chorea  occurring  during preg- 
nayici/ — Rapid  improvement. 
A  delicate  young  married  woman  was  ad- 
mitted into  my  ward  a  few  weeks  since 
suffering  from  the  most  violent  chorea,  so 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  ■was  prevented 
from  jerking  herself  off  the  bed.  She  was 
in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy  :  the 
placental  murmur  as  well  as  the  sounds  of 
the  fcctal  heart  were  plainly  audible  through 
the  stethoscope  applied  to  the  iliac  regions. 
The  severe  and  nearly  constant  pains  in  her 
limbs,  as  well  as  the  irregular  and  violent 
spasms,  entirely  prevented  sleep.  She  was 
much  dejected  in  spirits,  and  very  weak. 
This  woman's  jieculiar  condition  appeared 
to  forbid  the  employment  of  those  reme- 
dies which  are  often  so  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  chorea  ;  I  mean,  a  combination 
of  jireparations  of  iron,  of  purgatives,  and 
the  shower-bath.  I  jirescribed  frequently 
re))eated  doses  of  morphia  and  camphor, 
with  stimulants,  and  a  nutritious  diet. 
Sleep,  Snd  a  mitigation  of  the  spasms,  were 
procured  by  these  remedies  ;  her  condition 
was  so  much  improved  in  the  course  of  a 
week  that  she  was  able  to  be  dressed  and 
sit  up  by  the  side  of  her  bed.  At  this  stage 
of  her  convalescence  she  became  impatient 
to   return    home,  where  she  had  causes  of 
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anxiety,  and  she  left  the  hospital  before  her 
cure  was  completed. 

Case  III. —  Chorea  occurring  in  the  course 
of  lactation — Rapid  improvement. 

A  young  married  woman  was  admitted 
into  the  same  ward  in  the  month  of  May, 
suffering  under  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
chorea.  She  had  been  suckling  her  first 
.child  for  some  months,  but  had  been  obliged 
to  wean  it  on  account  of  the  present  attack 
of  chorea.  She  informed  me  that  she  had 
been  under  my  care  for  the  same  complaint 
about  four  years  ago,  and  it  then  lasted  for 
four  months.  I  here  supposed  that  the  ner- 
vous system  was  brought  into  a  state  of  ex- 
cessive irritability  by  the  exhaustion  conse- 
quent upon  suckling.  The  patient  was 
treated  on  the  present  occasion  with  pre- 
parations of  iron,  purgatives,  the  shower- 
bath,  and  good  diet.  She  rapidly  improved, 
and  returned  to  her  domestic  duties  almost 
cured  at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks  from 
her  admission  into  the  hospital. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  cases  is  worthy  of 
your  remembrance.  Chorea  usually  ap- 
pears at  a  much  earlier  age,  generally  before 
puberty,  and  we  frequently  are  unable  to 
trace  the  attack  to  any  exciting  cause.  In 
each  of  these  young  women  the  nervous 
symptoms  apparently  were  excited  by  the 
irritation  of  pregnancy,  or  its  consequences, 
and  were  altogether  independent  of  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

I  will  next  direct  your  attention  to  ano- 
ther example  of  nervous  irritation,  but 
where  the  symptoms  indicated  disturbance 
of  the  cerebral  and  not  the  spinal  functions. 

Case   IV. — Delirium    tremens   (not  trau- 

7naticJ  occurring  in  a  female — Recovery. 

Ann  H n,  eet.  forty-five,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Faith  Ward,  on  June  19th, 
1845.  She  is  a  large,  fat  woman,  with  a 
bloated  face  ;  appears  excited,  wanders  oc- 
casionally, and  fancies  the  bed  is  in  motion, 
and  that  she  is  going  to  die ;  she  complains 
of  vertigo  and  pain  in  the  head  ;  the  fore- 
head is  hot  as  well  as  the  skin  of  the  body ; 
her  nights  have  been  disturbed  by  delirium  ; 
pulse  100,  full,  rather  hard;  tongue  furred 
on  the  dorsum  ;  bowels  open  ;  the  nape  of 
the  neck  is  sore  from  a  blister  which  was 
applied  two  days  ago. 

Nothing  further  was  elicited  concerning 
this  patient's  illness  at  the  time  of  the  visit, 
partly  on  account  of  her  excited  manner, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  absence  of  her 
friends.     I  prescribed 

Cucurb.  Cruentse  nuchse  ad  5viij.  ; 
Haust.  Sodse  Tart.  EfTerves.  Otis 
horis.  Diet  of  milk  and  farinaceous 
food. 

^Ist. — She  was  very  restless  during  the 
night,  and  could  scarcely  be  kept  in  her  bed, 


but  is  more  collected  this  morning;  the 
cupping  has  removed  the  pain  in  the  head; 
she  sees  bright  spots  and  different  figures 
floating  in  the  air  ;  skin  profusely  perspir- 
ing ;  pulse  96,  rather  full,  but  easily  com- 
pressed ;  tongue  furred,  not  tremulous. 

In  the   interval    between    the  visits  the 
following  additional  particulars  of  her  his- 
tory had  been   obtained  from  her  husband. 
She  is   a  woman   of  very   irregular  habits, 
has  drank  large  quantities   of  gin  formerly, 
but  latterly  has  taken   more  beer.     She  has 
had  delirium  tremens  four  times,   and  has 
frequently  been  so  violent  that  it  was  neces- 
!  sary  to  employ  much  force  to  keep  her  in 
I  bed ;     her    limbs    occasionally    tremble   so 
I  much   that   she   can   scarcely    walk.       Her 
appetite  is    always    bad ;     she   has  had  no 
I  children,  and  the  catamenia  have  ceased  for 

four  years. 
I  This  information  .left  us  in  no  doubt  as 
I  to  the  real  nature  of  her  present  attack, 
which  was  a  recurrence  of  the  complaint 
under  which  she  had  already  laboured — de- 
lirium tremens.  We  now  regretted  that  the 
cupping  had  been  prescribed  upon  the  for- 
mer occasion,  and  attributed  the  accession 
of  her  more  violent  symptoms  of  delirium 
on  the  preceding  night  to  the  abstraction  of 
blood.  We  were  led  into  this  error  of 
treatment  partly  from  the  causes  already 
mentioned,  and  partly  from  the  extreme 
rarity  of  idiopathic  delirium  tremens  in  the 
female.  While  chorea  and  other  examples 
of  spinal  irritation  are  much  more  frequent 
in  the  female  than  the  male,  this  variety  of 
nervous  irritation,  delirium  tremens,  occurs 
in  its  idiopathic  form  almost  exclusively 
among  men.  This  is  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity in  the  susceptibility  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  two  sexes. 
There  are  undoubtedly  numbers  of  unfortu- 
nate females  in  this  metro))olis  who  by  their 
profligacy  and  intemperance  are  fully  en- 
titled to  suffer  from  delirium  tremens,  and 
nevertheless  they  escape,  while  the  hard- 
working mechanic,  who  habitually  indulges 
in  the  abuse  of  fermented  liquors,  is  almost 
sure  to  be  attacked.  The  patient  was  now 
ordered, 

Pil.  Saponis  cum   Opio,  gr.  x.  statim  et 

hac  nocte  sumenda. 
yo  Sp.  yEth.  Sulph.   Comp.  n^xx.  Tinct. 
Opii,  rrix.  Mist.  Camphorse,  giis.  ;  Ft. 
haustus,  4ta  quaque  hora  sumen.   Ani- 
mal food  and  some  beer  for  diet. 

22nd. — She  became  noisy,  and  got  out 
of  bed  last  night  ;  Tinct.  Opii  ll]^xx.  were 
given,  and  repeated  after  a  few  hours,  in 
addition  to  the  opium  pills  ;  she  fell  asleep, 
but  was  awoke  by  another  noisy  patient, 
when  she  became  very  excited,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  strapped  down  in  bed.  She 
continues  excited  in  manner  this  morning 
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but  answers  rationally ;  profuse  prespira- 
tions ;  pul-^e  80,  rather  full,  but  soft; 
tongue  covered  with  a  brown  dry  fur ; 
bowels  not  open.  She  was  ordered  to  take 
one  grain  of  opium  every  fourth  hour,  to 
continue  the  Ether  draught,  and  to  have 
5viij.  of  port  v.iiie  with  water  daily. 

23d. — She  passed  a  quiet  night,  and  is 
much  more  calm  this  morning ;  she  feels 
better  since  she  has  taken  the  wine  ;  per- 
spiration less  ;  tongue  cleaner ;  pulse  more 
natural.  The  opium  ))ill  was  now  given 
only  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
draughts  and  wine  continued. 

From  this  date  the  case  progressed  fa- 
vourably, and  the  woman  left  the  hospital 
convalescent  at  the  expiration  of  another 
fortnight. 

In  its  symptoms  and  in  the  treatment 
this  case  offers  nothing  further  wortliy  of 
remark.  In  this  large  hos])ital  you  will 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  same  phenomena.  The  foregoing  cases 
of  nervous  irritation  may  be  advantageously 
contrasted  with  the  following  case,  W'hich 
■was  admitted  at  the  same  date,  and  which 
presents  well-marked  symptoms  of  spinal 
irritation  from  structural  lesions  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

Cask  V. — Chas. Henry  M — ,  aged  14 ,  ad- 
mitted June  19th,  1845  ;  an  errand-boy, 
tall  and  much  emaciated  ;  of  feeble  general 
health. 

He  lies  on  his  back,  quite  motionless,  una- 
ble to  turn  his  head  or  bend  his  neck  ;  any 
attempt  to  do  which  causes  intense  pain  in 
the  cervical  spine.  He  has  constant  pain 
in  both  arms,  with  occasional  violent  spas- 
modic movements  in  them,  by  which  the 
limbs  are  drawn  behind  his  back  and  can 
be  with  difiiculty  returned.  There  is  com- 
plete loss  of  power  of  motion  in  both  arms, 
■with  considerable  lossof  sensation,  especially 
of  the  right ;  reflex  movements  can  be  ex- 
cited in  both  by  pinching.  He  has  pains, 
■with  jiartial  lo-^s  of  motive  power,  and  fre- 
quent spasmodic  movements,  in  both  lower 
extremities  ;  sensation  jierfect ;  reflex  move- 
ments can  be  excited  in  them  by  pinching. 
The  sensibility  of  the  surface  of  the  trunk  is 
moderately  acute,  the  slightest  touch  pro- 
ducing pain.  He  has  partial  loss  of  power 
over  the  bladder,  the  urine  occasionally  es- 
caping involuntarily  ;  perfect  command  over 
the  rectum.  Sjieech,  vision,  hearing,  and 
intellectual  faculties,  are  unimjjaired.  He 
bas  severe  pains  at  the  back  of  the  head  and 
neck,  with  considerable  tenderness  on  pres- 
mrc  over  all  the  cervical,  and  several  of  the 
upper  dorsal  vertebrae  ;  this  tei>derness  is 
most  marked  over  the  lower  cervical  and 
upper  dorsal  ones. 

He  com))laiiis  of  pain  in  the  praecordial 
region,    increased  by  in6])iration  ;    palpita- 


tions of  a  fortnight's  duration  ;  respiration 
is  hurried  and  laborious  ;  he  has  no  cough. 
Upon  ausculting  in  the  cardiac  region  a  loud 
rather  harsh  systolic  bellows-murmur  was 
audible  at  the  ajiex  of  the  heart,  becoming 
fainter  as  it  was  traced  up  to  the  base; 
where  it  was  heard  slightly. 

From  his  history  it  was  ascertained  that 
about  four  months  ago  he  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  pains  and  swellings  in  both  his 
feet  and  ankles,  the  attack  being  preceded  by 
shivering  and  loss  of  appetite  ;  in  the  course 
of  a  week  his  knees,  wrists,  and  elbows,  be- 
came successively  aflfected  with  pain  and 
swelling.  This  affection  subsided  in  about 
three  weeks,  and  he  was  enabled  to  return 
to  his  employment,  at  which  he  continued 
for  two  months ;  ailing  nothing,  beyond  a 
slight  stiffness  in  his  neck,  which  continued 
from  that  time.  About  a  month  ago  the 
stiffness  in  his  neck  increased,  accom- 
jianied  with  pain  ;  at  this  time  there  was 
a  return  of  pain  in  the  hands  and  arms, 
together  with  a  partial  loss  of  power  and 
of  sensation  in  theni  ;  this  was  followed 
in  about  three  days  with  pains  and  loss  of 
power  in  the  lower  extremities  also.  These 
various  symptoms  gradually  became  more 
marked  until  they  attained  the  degree  pre- 
sented on  admission.  Beyond  purgatives 
no  treatment  has  been  adopted  either  in  this 
or  the  previous  attack. 

On  admission  his  tongue  was  slightly 
furred,  but  quite  moist.  Pulse  92,  small 
and  weak  ;  skin  hot  and  moist ;  bowels 
freely  open  from  medicine ;  urine  free,  oc- 
casionally ])assed  involuntarily ;  apj)etite 
good,  no  thirst. 

RicMARKs. — The  diagnosis  of  the  scat  of 
disease  in  this  case  could  hardly  be  mis- 
taken ;  every  symptom  pointed  to  the  cer- 
vical and  upi)cr  dorsal  portion  of  the  S|)inal 
cord  as  the  affected  parts,  and  from  the 
perfect  integrity  of  the  sensorial  functions  it 
seemed  ds  if  the  brain  were  exempt  from 
morbid  action.  But  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  affection  of  the  spinal  cord  ?  Ob- 
viously very  diflcrent  to  that  in  the  cases 
of  chorea  which  I  have  detailed.  In  this 
case  there  is  centric  irritation,  a  morbid 
action  going  forward  in  the  spinal  cord  and 
its  membranes  :  and  here  let  me  imjjart  to 
you  a  sus]iicion  I  entertained  shortly  after 
his  admission,  that  this  morbid  action  was 
rheumatic  in  its  origin.  The  mode  in  which 
the  boy's  illness  commenced,  viz.  with  i)ain- 
ful  swellings  of  the  joints  of  the  lower  and 
sub;:cqueiitly  of  the  ujijicr  extremities;  the 
oixurrence  of  ])ain  in  the  right  hip,  which 
was  aggravated  by  j)rcssure  and  by  mo- 
tion, two  days  after  his  admission ;  the 
existence  of  palpitation  and  |)ain  in  the 
pra^cordiul  region,  and  the  detection  of  a 
harsh  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart, — these  latter   being  as  you  know  the 
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usual  symptoms  of  endocarditis,  and  that 
this  cardiac  affection  is  almost  invariably  of 
rheumatic  origin — all  these  circumstances 
taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  age  of  tlic  piitieut,  and  his  occu|)ation, 
(an  errand-boy)  justilied  me  in  entertain- 
ing a  hope  that  the  spinal  affection  was  of 
rheumatic  origin.  If  luy  conjecture  should 
prove  correct  the  jirognosis  of  this  case  is 
much  more  favourable  than  if  ordinary  in- 
flammation, or  some  more  serious  morbid 
action,  had  been  going  on  within  the  spinal 
canal  for  so  long  a  period  as  two  months, 
uncontrolled  by  suitable  treatment.  If  the 
disease  be  rheumatic,  it  will  probably  be 
confined  to  (he  meninges  of  the  cord  ;  if  it 
be  ordinary  chronic  inflammation,  the  cord 
will  probably  be  implicated,  and  perhaps 
partially  disorganised  ;  if  the  morbid  action 
be  more  specitic,  as  scrofulous,  there  will 
be  little  ciiance  of  ultimate  recovery.  I 
determined  to  give  the  lad  the  chances  of 
treatment  founded  on  my  conjecture,  and 
ordered — 

Cucurb.  Cruentas  nuchse  ad.  §vj.  Hydrarg. 

Chlor.  grs.  ij.   cum   Pulv.  0|)ii.  grs.  ^. 

6tis.      horis.      Milk    and    farinaceous 

food. 
20th. — The  pains  in  the  head,  neck,  arms, 
and  legs,  were  all  relieved  after  the  cupping, 
and  he  has  had  no  return  of  the  spasmodic 
movements  ;  he  passed  a  more  comfortable 
night  than  he  has  done  for  some  time.  The 
impairment  of  sensation  and  motion  in  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities  remains  un- 
altered. He  has  passed  his  urine  this  morn- 
ing voluntarily.  Bowels  confined ;  pulse 
92,  small  ;  respirations  less  laborious  than 
yesterday,  but  the  inspiration  is  still  per- 
formed by  the  auxiliary  respiratory  muscles. 
Ordered — 1-iaust.     Sennee  statim  ;    Ung. 

Hydrarg.  Fort.  3j.  inguinibus  infricand. 

omni  nocte ;    Perstet  Pilul.  6tis.  capilli 

secantur. 

21st. — Slept  well.  Is  free  from  pain  in 
the  neck,  arms,  and  legs,  but  severe  pain 
has  come  on  in  the  right  hip-joint,  which  is 
aggravated  by  attempts  at  movement,  or  by 
pressure.  He  is  able  to  move  the  right 
forearm  a  little.  There  is  morbidly  in- 
creased sensibiUty  of  the  surface  over  the 
left  side  of  the  face  and  trunk,  the  left  arm 
and  leg.  Bowels  still  confined.  Urine 
passed  voluntarily.  Respirations  much  less 
laborious  and  hurried.  The  characters  of 
the  systolic  murmur  of  the  heart  remain  the 
same. 

Enema  commune  statim.  Perstent  Pil. 
et.  Ung.  Hyd.  Fort.  ;  Empl.  Canth. 
Nuchaj. 

23d. — Slept  well.  Had  pain,  with  in- 
voluntary movements,  in  the  right  arm  this 
morning,  but  with  this  exception  he  is  quite 
free  from  pain  ;  that  of  the  right  hip  has  dis- 


appeared. Sensation  and  power  of  motion 
in  the  right  arm  much  improved,  so  that  he 
is  able  now  to  move  this  hand,  and  to  flex 
the  fingers.  Bowels  only  scantily  opened. 
Urine  passed  voluntarily  only  once  daily. 
Tongue  moist,  thickly  furred  ;  gums  spongy. 
Pulse  9G,  small.  Blistered  surface  dis- 
charges freely. 

Enema  commune  vespere  ;    Perstent  Pil, 
et  Ung.  Hyd.  Fort. 

26th. — Sleeps  well,  and  is  quite  free  from 
pain.  No  change  in  the  power  of  motion 
and  sensation  of  the  limbs.  The  morbid 
sensibility  of  the  left  side  continues.  In 
other  respects  he  is  the  same.  The  systolic 
murmur  continues  harsh  at  the  apex,  and  is, 
occasionally,  a  musical  note. 

Perstet.    Ung-.    Hyd.    Fort.  ;    Capt.    Pil, 
omni  nocte. 

28th. — Is  quite  free  from  pain  and  spas- 
modic movement.  Sensation  and  power  of 
motion  greatly  improved.  Morbid  sensi- 
bility of  the  surface  of  left  side  continues. 
Urine  passed  voluntarily;  some  difficulty 
experienced  in  retaining  it.  Gums  tender. 
Respirations  improved. 

lladatur    Caj)ut. ;     Emp.     Canth.     pone 
aures  ;  Pt.  Pil.  omni  nocte. 

July  IGth. — There  has  been  a  gradual 
improvement ;  he  is  now  entirely  free  from 
pain  or  spasmodic  movements  ;  he  can  move 
his  head  without  pain,  and  turn  himself 
round  in  bed  ;  he  also  readily  bends  and 
extends  his  legs  ;  his  power  over  his  right 
arm  and  hand  is  considerable,  so  that  he 
can  sometimes  partly  feed  himself.  The  left 
arm  is  still  very  feeble,  although  he  can 
raise  it  to  his  head  slowly.  There  is  still  an 
increased  sensibility  of  the  integuments  of 
the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  especially  in  the 
cardiac  region  ;  the  systolic  cardiac  murmur 
remams,  but  less  intense.  His  aspect  is 
much  improved  ;  his  respiration  is  natural ; 
mouth  affected  slightly  by  mercury  ;  appe 
tite  good,  and  bowels  more  regular ;  he 
sleeps  well. 

The  mercurial  inunction  is  discontinued, 
but  the  calomel-pill  is  given  every  night. 


LUTES  FOR  CHEMICAL  PURPOSES. 

1.  Plaster  of  Paris  added  to  water,  milk, 
glue,  or  thick  starch.  This  will  support  a 
dull  red  heat.  The  lutes  with  starch  and 
glue  are  rendered  quite  impermeable  by  co- 
vering them  with  oil,  or  a  mixture  of  wax 
and  oil,  when  thoroughly  dry. 

2.  Linseed  meal,  with  a  solution  of  starch 
or  glue,  or  in  common  lime  water,  will 
stand  a  heat  of  about  300'^. 

3.  Equal  parts  of  white  lead  and  plaster 
of  Paris,  of  a  pasty  consistency,  will  form  a 
lute  that  will  stand  a  very  high  temperature. 
— Berthicr. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ON 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TONGUE, 

Delivered  ct  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 

By  W.  Lawrence,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

[Concluded  from  p.  709.] 

Case    I. — Scirrhvs  of  the   tongue   in   an 

early  stage  excision;  permanent  cure(?) 
Anne  Fkatherstone,  set.  fifty-eight,  a 
person  of  spare  habit  and  delicate  constitu- 
tion, who  had  never  suffered  from  any  par- 
ticular illness,  noticed,  about  live  months 
ago,  a  small  hard  tumor,  unattended  with 
pain,  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  about 
the  middle  of  its  left  margin.  She  attri- 
buted it  to  the  irritation  of  a  carious  tooth  ; 
which  was  forthwith  removed.  The  tumor, 
however,  continued  to  enlarge,  and  she  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital. 

December  27th,  1843. — There  is  a  tumor 
in  the  substance  of  the  tongue  on  its  left 
margin  about  tlie  size  and  shape  of  a  large 
horse-bean,  of  which  one  half  jjrojects  on 
the  surface  of  the  organ.  It  is  hard,  but 
free  from  pain  ;  there  is  a  small  and  quite 
superficial  ulceration  on  the  prominent 
part. 

January  12th. — The  diseased  part  was  re- 
moved. The  apex  of  the  tongue  being  held 
by  an  assistant,  I  took  firm  hold  of  the 
part,  by  passing  the  double-hooked  forcejis 
through  the  healthy  substance  beyond  the 
base  of  the  tumor,  and  then  effected  the 
separation  by  a  single  sweep  of  the  instru- 
ment. There  was  considerable  haemorrhage, 
which  was  arrested  by  cold  applications  and 
alum  gargle ;  we  could  not  secure  any  ar- 
teries by  ligature. 

The  portion  removed  was  the  size  of  a 
nut ;  very  similar  in  colour  and  consistence 
to  a  scirrhous  portion  of  mammary  gland, 
but  less  hard  and  tough.  Tiie  muscular 
substance  taken  away  with  the  disease  was 
perfectly  healthy. 

The  wound  healed  favourably,  the  patient 
left  the  hospital  well,  and  she  continues  so 
to  the  present  time. 

Case    II. —  Cancer  of    the  tongue    in   an 
early  stage ,-  removal  of  the  part  by  liga- 
ture ;  return  of  the  disease. 
Anne   Watson,   a;t.   fifty-three,   married, 
mother  of  twelve  children,  a  jierson  of  sallow 
complexion,  but  who  lias  had  good   general 
health,    was    admitted     into    this    hospital 
March  I2th,  18'14.   She  had  observed,  about 
fifteen  montiis  ago,  a  small   tubercle,   about 
the   size  of  a   barley-corn,    hard  but   unat- 
tended with  pain,   in   the    substance    of  the 
tongue    near    its  right  margin  ;   it  enlarged 
slowly  for  twelve  months,  when  the  mucous 


membranecoveringit  began  to  ulcerate.  There 
is  a  hard  tumor,  about  twice  as  large  as  in 
the  preceding  instance,  in  the  substance  of 
the  tongue,  on  its  right  margin,  about  mid- 
way between  the  a\wx  and  basis  ;  upon  its 
surface  is  a  superficial  ulcer  the  size  of  a 
sixpence.  Behind  the  right  angle  of  the 
jaw  is  an  enlarged  gland  the  size  of  a  fil- 
bert. General  health  good ;  catamenia 
regular. 

March  23d. — A  curved  needle,  armed  with 
a  stout  ligature,  was  passed  through  the 
healthy  substance  of  the  tongue  at  the  base 
of  the  tumor.  The  two  portions  of  the 
ligature,  after  cutting  out  the  needle,  were 
tied,  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind, 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  diseased  mass : 
she  suffered  severe  pain,  which  was  relieved 
by  laudanum. 

27th. — The  pain  following  the  operation 
soon  subsided,  and  has  not  returned.  The 
discharge  from  the  mouth  is  copious  and 
extremely  offensive,  in  spite  of  the  chloride 
gargle.  Tlie  slough  separated  towards  the 
latter  part  of  this  day ;  no  luemorrhage  fol- 
lowed. 

Gargarisma  Aluminis. 

April  2d. — The  wound  is  healing  favoura- 
bly ;  the  enlarged  gland  under  the  jaw  re- 
mains in  the  same  state.  Discharged  at  her 
own  desire.  She  jiresented  herself  at  the 
hospital  for  inspection  from  time  to  time. 
In  three  or  four  mouths  she  was  alarmed  by 
uneasy  feelings  in  the  part,  and  return  of 
the  disease,  soon  followed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  hard  knot  under  the  cicatrix  ;  the 
glandular  swelling  had  not  increased.  Find- 
ing that  the  means  employed  were  merely 
of  a  palliative  character,  and  fully  aware  of 
the  nature  and  inevitable  termination  of  the 
disease,  she  discontinued  her  attendance. 

Case  III. —  Cancer  of  the  tongue  —  re- 
moral  by  ligature — return  of  disease. 
A  lady,  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  ceased 
to  menstruate  in  the  i)receding  ye.ir,  con- 
sulted me  on  account  of  disease  in  the 
tongue,  affecting  the  right  side  of  the  or- 
gan, and  extending  nearly  to  the  basis.  The 
diseased  portion,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  an  inch  wide,  was  of  scirrhous 
hardness,  tiie  change  reaching  nearly  to  the 
middle  of  the  organ  ;  the  surface  was  ir- 
regular, warty,  and  granulated,  red  and  fis- 
sured, slightly  ])romini.nt,  Ijut  not  ulcerated. 
Th(^  pain  was  of  shooting  and  burning 
character ;  often  considerable,  but  not  con- 
stant. There  was  no  glandular  affection  ; 
it  was  of  eighteen  months  duration,  having 
commenced  with  a  slight  warty  projection. 
There  was  an  unhealthy  aspect  of  counte- 
nance, with  foul  tongue,  and  impaired  di- 
gestive functions.  Regulation  of  diet  and 
attentions  improved  her  health,  and  lessened 
local  suffering,  which  was  still  considerable. 
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I  applied  the  ligatures  in  November  so  as  to 
to  include  the  whole  diseased  mass,  in  doing 
which  it  was  necessarj'  to  carry  the  needle 
near  the  middle  of  the  tongue.  Drawing 
the  ligatures  gave  great  pain  ;  they  com- 
pletely strangulated  the  mass,  which  turned 
black,  and  separated  about  the  seventh  day. 
The  surface  healed  slowly  but  completely, 
and  the  part  regained  its  natural  feel.  The 
pain,  however,  was  not  entirely  removed, 
and  the  patient  had  always  the  feeling  of  a 
sore  place.  In  March  a  gland  swelled  be- 
hind the  angle  of  the  jaw  ;  in  the  following 
May  the  tongue  swelled,  and  became  more 
painful ;  other  glandular  tumors  formed  in 
the  neck,  attained  a  great  size,  and  suppu- 
rated, discharging  either  a  yellow  matter  or 
dirty  brownish  fluid.  The  ))rimary  disease 
and  the  glandular  affections  increased,  caus- 
ing the  most  severe  sufferings,  and  the 
patient  went  into  the  country  to  await  tlieir 
termination,  in  September. 

The  operation  for  removing  cancerous 
portions  of  the  tongue  does  not  appear  in  a 
very  favourable  light,  as  a  means  of  perma- 
nent cure,  in  the  cases  now  related.  Ann 
Featherstone  (Case  I.)  remains  free  from 
disease  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months.  If 
this  is  to  be  considered  a  perfectly  successful 
result  of  the  operation,  it  is  the  only  exam- 
ple of  that  kind  that  I  could  adduce  from 
my  own  experience.  In  all  the  other  in- 
stances in  which  I  have  known  of  the 
operation  being  performed,  either  disease 
has  returned  in  the  part,  or  the  glands  of 
the  neck  have  become  the  seat  of  fatal  can- 
cerous affection.  In  Case  I.  the  operation 
was  performed  at  an  unusually  early  period  ; 
we  seldom  see  the  disease  so  near  to  its 
commencement.  In  Case  II.  the  diseased 
portion  was  of  inconsiderable  extent,  and 
the  surrounding  substance  of  the  tongue, 
which  was  freely  removed  with  the  can- 
cerous portion,  was  perfectly  healthy  ;  yet, 
the  disease  soon  returned  in  the  part.  Re- 
lapse has  occurred  speedily  in  most  cases ; 
but  I  have  seen  one  instance  in  which  a 
long  period  intervened  between  the  opera- 
tion and  the  return  of  the  malady. 

Case  IV. — Cancer  of  the  tongue  removed 
hy  excision  in  October — relapse  of  the 
disease  in  December,  terminating  fatally 
in  May. 

A  gentleman,  sixty-one  years  of  age,  was 
under  my  care  during  the  past  twelvemonth, 
on  account  of  cancer  of  the  tongue.  A 
physician,  to  whom  he  was  related,  was 
obliging  enough  to  furnish  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  his  previous  history. 

"  For  six  or  seven  years  before  his  death. 
Captain  C.  had  experienced  autumnal  pe- 
riodical attacks  of  dyspepsia,  accomjianied 
•with  hypochondriasis  to  an  intense  degree. 
He  was  a  person  when  in  health  who  pos- 


sessed an  excessive  flow  of  spirits  and  as 
suddenly  exhibited  a  proportionate  depres- 
sion, apprehending  a  speedy  termination  of 
his  life.  During  these  attacks  he  would 
comjilain  that  he  had  the  devil  in  his 
stomach,  at  which  times  his  tongue  became 
aphthous  and  to  a  considerable  extent  raw  or 
excoriated,  and  so  tender  that  with  difficulty 
he  could  eat  solid  food.  Under  these  pe- 
riodical attacks  his  body  would  become  di- 
minished a  stone  or  two  in  weight,  and  as 
readily,  after  a  return  to  his  accustomed 
health,  would  he  increase  to  his  usual  size. 
As  he  grew  more  and  more  careless  of  his 
health,  always  addicted  to  live  in  convivial 
excitement  and  hilaritj,  but  not  to  any  ex- 
cess in  drinking,  his  tongue  from  time  to 
time  was  more  affected  with  aphthas,  with 
enlargement  of  the  papillae  and  of  the  whole 
organ. 

The  treatment  from  which  he  always  ex- 
perienced the  most  benefit  consisted  of 
blue-pill  and  colocynth  at  night,  and  of  a 
mixture  of  Infus.  Rosne.  Sulph.  M agues., 
with  gtt.  X.  to  XV.  of  Acid.  Sulph.  Dilut. 
He,  in  fact,  was  sometimes  very  speedily 
restored  to  his  wonted  condition  by  this 
simple  treatment,  and  not  a  vestige  of  dis- 
ease ap])eared  to  remain  in  the  tongue. 
About  twelve  months  before  the  operation 
he  neglected  himself  for  a  longer  time  than 
usual,  refusing  to  be  advised  ;  shortly  after, 
his  melancholy  temperament  was  more  dis- 
played, even  to  a  slight  aberration  of  the 
mind.  At  this  jieriod  some  suicidal  ex- 
pressions escaped  him,  which  led  his  friends 
to  be  more  vigilant.  He  again  complained 
of  the  diabolus  being  in  his  stomach,  which 
circumstance  induced  me  to  imagine  that 
some  organic  affection  of  the  cardiac  or 
pyloric  regions  existed.  The  tongue  had  a 
more  excoriated  and  aphthous  character,  for 
which  he  took  Decoct.  Sarsas  and  the  al- 
terative pill,  and  a  rigid  dietary  was  en- 
forced, from  which  he  again  experienced 
relief.  I  now  lost  sight  of  him  for  about 
twelve  months,  he  having  resided  at  Paris. 
On  his  return  at  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber 1844,  his  tongue  had  swelled  to  so 
great  a  degree  that  vvith  difficulty  could  he 
talk.  He  was  persuaded  to  resume  the  use 
of  his  acid  mixture,  &c.  which  proved  effi- 
cacious ;  but  on  this  occasion  a  tubercle 
remained  at  the  right  side  of  the  tongue, 
which  also  impeded  his  speech.  He  now 
consulted  a  surgeon,  who,  after  conference 
with  another  surgeon,  cut  out  the  diseased 
portion.  The  operator  subsequently  in- 
formed him  that  tiie  jmrt  had  been  examined 
microscopically,  and  found  to  be  of  inno- 
cent character,  and  assured  him  that  the 
disease  which  had  been  pronounced  to  be 
cancer  was  perfectly  eradicated. 

The  wound  was  never  firmly  cicatrized  : 
he  left  town  for  Southampton  without  any 
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precaution  as  to  his  danger ;  be  fell  again 
into  habits  of  festivity,  and  shortly  after 
returned  to  LonJon  to  consult  me,  I 
accompanied  him  to  the  surgeon  who  bad 
performed  the  operation,  who  proposed  to 
cut  transversely  one  half  of  the  tongue 
away.  Being  unwilling  to  submit  again  to 
the  use  of  the  knife,  he  consulted  you. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  propose  an 
inspection  of  the  body.  His  mother  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five  of  cancer  in  the 
breast — v^bich  commenced  at  seventy.  She 
did  not  nurse  him  ;  no  cancerous  disease 
was  characterised  before  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, about  the  middle  of  whicli  the  operation 
was  performed  :  the  captain  died  the  19th  of 
May  following." 

When     I    saw    this   gentleman    in    De- 
cember,   there  was  a  long  cicatrix  on  the 
right   anterior    and    lateral    portion    of   the 
tongue,  of  which  the   apex  was  drawn  to- 
wards the  right  side  :  it  was  therefore  clear 
that  a  considerable   piece  of  the  organ  had 
been  removed.     He  stated   that   there  had 
been  a  most  profuse  bleeding  after  the  opera- 
tion, \vhich  had  ceased  under  the  application 
of  ice.     The  cicatrix  was  not  closed  in  the 
centre.     Under  the  cicatrix,  and  imbedded 
in   the  substance  of  the  tongue,  was  a  bard 
lum]),  equal  in  size  to  a  large  nut.     There 
was  an   enlarged  gland   under  the  jaw.     I 
could  not   recommend  an  operation,  consi- 
dering that  it  would  have  been  formidable, 
if  not  dangerous,  and  certainly  unavailing  as 
a  means  of  prolonging  life.     The  only  alter- 
native was  the  regulation  of  diet  and  of  the 
digestive  organs,  a  quiet  mode  of  living,  and 
attention   to   general    health.       Under   this 
treatment  the  local  uneasiness  ceased,  and 
the  jiatient  became   comfortable.     The  re- 
spite,   however,    was    short.       The    disease 
again   became  active,   with   increased  swell- 
ing,  deep    and  foul  ulceration,  and   severe 
suffering.     In  the  course  of  these  changes  a 
violent  bleeding  came  on,  proceeding  to  such 
extent  as  to  cieate  alarm   for  the  patient's 
life.     It  left   him  perfectly  ))allid  and  very 
weak,  but  it  suspended  the  progress  of  the 
disease  for  the  time,  removing  the  pain  en- 
tirely, diminishing  the  swelling,  and  giving 
to  the  ulceration  a  clean  and  healthy  charac- 
ter.    The  symptoms  relumed  as  the  vascular 
system   became  refilled  ;    there  were  other 
haemorrhages,   but  to   no   great  extent,  and 
the   )iatient  died,  emaciated,  and  worn  out 
by  suffering. 

It  will  probably  be  suspected  that  the 
habits  of  this  patient,  and  the  disturbance  of 
the  digestive  organs  to  which  they  led, 
caused  the  disease  of  the  tongue.  We  must, 
however,  remember  that  cancer  of  the 
tongue,  like  that  of  the  female  breast,  may 
show  itself  in  jjersons  previously  healthy 
and  of  temperate  habits.  I  saw  it  arise  and 
proceed  to  a  fatal  termination  in  a  lady  be- 


tween forty  and  fifty,  who  had  enjoj'ed  ex- 
cellent health  for  several  years  previously  on 
a  diet  of  water  and  vegetables,  which  she 
had  adopted,  not  from  necessity,  but  choice, 
on  a  notion  of  its  superior  w'holesomeness. 
She  had  suffered  considerable  mental  uneasi- 
ness for  many  months  before  the  disease  of 
the  tongue  appeared. 

Case  V. — Cancer  of  the  tongue — Excision 
of  the  diseased  part — Return  of  the  dis- 
ease after  several  years. 
Several  months  ago  I  saw  a  lady  from  the 
country,  with  extensive  scirrhous  induration, 
and  partial  ulceration,  of  the  tongue.  The 
whole  right  half  of  the  organ  and  its  middle 
were  enlarged  and  hard,  but  the  ulceration 
was  not  extensive.  There  was  glandular 
sweUing  under  the  jaw.  This  lady,  past  60, 
did  not  suffer  much  :  she  was  able  to  take 
food,  and  was  well  nourished  by  it.  During 
the  time  that  she  remained  under  my  obser- 
vation, the  swelling  and  hardness  had  ex- 
tended to  the  left  side,  which  was  on  the 
point  of  becoming  ulcerated.  Her  medical 
attendant  in  the  country  has  been  obliging 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  the  following 
jiarticulars  of  the  jirevioiis  history  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  disease. 

"  The  operation   was   performed  in  1836. 
.She  was  only  aware  of  tlie  disease  a  few  days 
before,  when  she  called  my  attention  to  what 
she  considered  a  small  sore  in  the  tongue, 
which  she   attributed  to  the  pressure  of  a 
false  set  of  tee^h.     It  was  a  small  fissure, 
with  thickened  edges.     An  eminent  surgeon 
in   the  neighbourhood    was    consulted,   and 
advised  an   immediate  operation.     Accord- 
ingly, a  jiiece  of  the  tongue  as  large  as  a 
walnut  was  removed    by    tlie   knife.      The 
wound  got  well  quickly,   and    it   remained 
well  for  some  years,   except  an    occasional 
small  abrasion  of  the  membrane  between  the 
side  of  the  tongue  and  the  jaw,  which  q\iickly 
got  well  under  the  use  of  a  mild  solution  of 
nitrate    of  silver.       During    the    last    three 
years  the  abrasions  returned  more  frequently, 
terminating  in   little  fissnrts.     These,  until 
the  last  twelvemonth,   yielded    to  the  nitric 
acid.     About   a  month  since,  on  my  seeing 
it  on  her  return  from  a  month's  stay  at  the 
sea,  I  found  the  old  enemy  bad  returned  in 
the  substance  of  the  ton;;ue,  which  had  con- 
tinued to  increase.     I   should   say  it  is  now 
three  times  the  natural  size  ;  it  is  about  an 
inch   and   a   half  deep  in  the  front.     Fortu- 
nately there  are  no  teeth,  or  they  would  have 
been    imbedded    in    the    substance    of    the 
tongue.     She  is  much   reduced  in  flesh,  aa 
for   some  months  she  has  only  been  able  to 
take  food  in  the  liquid  state  ;  but  as  it  is  of 
the  most  nutritive  character,  and   there  are 
no  conytitutional  symptoms  from  absorption, 
life    may    be  prolonged  for  months.      The 
sublingual  glands  are  much  enlarged,  but 
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those  running  down  the  neck  are  not  at  all 
affected.  She  does  not  suffer  acute  pain. 
The  third  part  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of 
morphia  at  night  is  sufficient  to  produce 
comfortable  sleep." 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TONGUE,  NOT  SYPHI- 
LITIC NOR  CANCEROUS. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  cases,  in  which  the 
character  of  the  affection  is  doubtful,  as  in 
the  two  following  instances. 

Case  I. — Large  excrescence  of  the  tongue, 
removed  by  ligature ;  no  return  of 
disease. 

I  was  consulted,  in  the  summer  of  1841, 

by  a  gentleman,  on  account  of  a  considerable 

tumor    on    the   side   of   che   tongue.      The 

patient,  42  years  of  age,  was  stout,  of  full 

habit,  and  accustomed,  for  a  long  course  of 

years,  to  eat  and  drink  very  freely.     He  had 

a  large  ruddy  face,  hot  skin,  full  pulse,  and 

very  white  tongue.     The  disease  had  existed 

two  years,  having  been  considered  for  some 

time  to   be  a  common  wart :    it  had  grown 

more  rapidly  of  late,  in  spite  of  escharotic 

applications.     The   growth,    situated    along 

the  left  edge  of  the   tongue,  was  of  oval 

form,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  long 

axis,  and  an  inch  across.     Its  height  from 

the  surface   of  the  tongue  was  about  three 

quarters  of  an  inch.     It  was  attached  by  its 

(vhole  breadth.     The    surface  was  uneven, 

3ut  not  ulcerated  ;    the  substance   tolerably 

irra.     It    interfered    most    inconveniently 

with   the   movements    of    mastication    and 

irticulation,  but  was  not  otherwise  attended 

vith  much  pain.     I  was  rather  inclined  to 

egard  it  as  a  growth  of  the  mucous  mem- 

)rane,  but  felt  doubtful  about  its  real  nature, 

s   I  had  not  seen  any  similar  disease.     I 

ised  the  ligature  for  its  removal,  passing  a 

trong  curved  needle  through   the   healthy 

ubstance  at  the  middle  of  the  basis,  and 

ying  the  two  portions  of  the  thread  so  as  to 

Qclude    the    whole   growth.     In    order    to 

asure  the  effectual    action  of  the  ligature 

ver   the   whole    substance,    which    it   was 

ecessary  to  include,  1  cut  a  deepish  notch 

little  behind,  and  another  in  front  of  the 

rowth ;    the  front  and  back  threads  being 

arried    respectively  through  the  front  and 

ack  notches.     From  one  of  the  latter  there 

as  profuse  bleeding  in  the  evening,  which 

jaseJ  under  the  application  of  ice.     The 

gatures  were  cut  away  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 

ay,  and  the  base  of  the  excrescence,  which 

ad  not  been  completely  strangulated,  was 

ivered,  bleeding,  but   not  freely.     I  now 

und  that  the  disease  was  a  morbid  growth, 

)vered    by   the    mucous    membrane,    and 

:sembling   the  malignant  structures  occa- 

onally  met  with  under  the  integuments  of 

i  face  and  the   mucous  membrane  of  the 

outh.     The  surface  slowly  cicatrised,  but 


the  part  remained  rather  swollen  and  sore. 
After  a  few  weeks  there  was  increase  of 
swelling,  and  the  part  ulcerated.  Caustic 
was  employed,  and  it  was  necessary  ulti- 
mately to  apply  the  potassa  fusa  freely. 
The  part  then  cicatrised  firmly,  and  is  per- 
fectly sound  at  the  present  time,  although 
the  habits  of  living  have  been  resumed  which 
might  be  supposed  to  have  caused  the 
complaint. 

Case  II. — Indurated  enlargement   of  the 

left  half  of  the  tongue,  not  malignant. 

James  Emblin,  set.  61,  a  hatter,  of  regu- 
lar habits  and  unimpaired  constitution,  con- 
tracted, at  the  age  of  18,  a  primary  syphi- 
litic sore,  which  healed  readily.  Since  that 
time  he  has  had  no  venereal  affection. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  making  some  secret  compositions 
used  in  the  trade,  and  found  that  whenever 
he  had  been  exposed  to  the  fumes  the  tongue 
became  sore,  cracked,  and  dry,  and  re- 
mained in  that  state  for  two  or  three  days. 
For  the  last  three  years  it  has  swelled  and 
become  painful  during  the  winter  months, 
but  has  returned  to  its  natural  state  with 
the  approach  of  warm  weather. 

About  four  months  ago,  the  back  part 
and  left  side  of  the  tongue  swelled  up  in  an 
unusual  manner,  became  hard,  and  was 
attended  with  a  dull  aching  pain.  Some 
weeks  ago  he  had  been  an  out-patient  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  had  taken  sarsaparilla 
with  some  benefit. 

June  26,  181.3. — There  is  considerable 
enlargement,  induration,  and_  alteration  in 
shape,  of  the  left  side  of  the  tongue,  extend- 
ing through  the  entire  thickness  and  beyond 
the  mesial  line,  and  including  three-fourths 
of  the  organ.  The  surface  is,  in  parts, 
uneven  and  tuberculated,  and  presents  seve- 
ral superficial  ulcerations,  not  extending 
beyond  the  mucous  membrane.  The  hard- 
ness resembles  that  of  scirrhus,  and  there  is 
dull  aching  pain,  especially  at  night.  The 
absorbent  glands  under  the  jaw  are  not 
affected  ;  the  general  health  and  appetite  are 
good,  the  countenance  is  clear,  and  the 
l)atient  does  not  look  like  one  suffering  from 
malignant  disease.  Articulation  and  deglu- 
tition are  considerably  impeded. 

Potass.   lodidi,  gr.  v.  in  Decoct.    Sarzse 
CO.  ter  die.     Milk  diet. 

July  1st. — The  patient  feels  free  from 
pain.  Two  of  the  lower  teeth  projecting 
against  the  diseased  part  of  the  tongue  were 
removed. 

Aug.  Gth. — The  swelling  and  induration 
of  the  tongue  are  not  materially  lessened. 
He  still  suffers  occasional  pain  at  night. 
Hyd.  c.  Creta,  gr.  iiss,  ter  die. 

9th. — The  gums  are  becoming  tender ; 
both  the  swelling    and   induration   are   di- 
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minished  ;  he  has  no  pain,  and  can  speak 
and  swallow  without  uneasiness. 

He  was  now  made  an  out-patient  at  his 
own  request,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again. 

Diseased  states  of  the  tongue  are  seen  not 
unfrequently  in  conjunction  with  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs,  especially  when  excited 
and  maintained  by  imjjrudent  indulgence  in 
drinking.  There  is  often,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  sore  state  of  the  organ,  the 
epithelium  being  smooth,  reddened,  or  white 
and  opaque.  The  surface  may  be  super- 
ficially ulcerated,  the  ulcerations  being  usu- 
ally small,  circular,  and  of  greyish  colour. 
Occasionally  there  is  thickening  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  deeper  ulceration. 

Case  III. — Smooth  and  opaque  state  of 
the  epithelium,  with  pain,  of  long  con- 
tinuance, from  drinking. 
In  June  of  the  present  year,  I  saw  a  gen- 
tleman, between  40  and  ."iO,  of  very  healthy 
appearance,  who  stated  that  he  enjoyed  ex- 
cellent health,  that  he  had  always  lived  well, 
\/rithout  committing  excess.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  beer, 
wine,  and  spirits  freely,  adding  that  he  be- 
lieved he  had  been  imprudent  in  this  respect, 
and  had  diminished  the  quantity  of  stimulus 
of  late.  He  consulted  me  for  a  painful 
state  of  the  tongue,  with  diseased  condition 
of  its  surface.  The  mucous  membrane  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  organ  was  uimaturally 
smooth,  more  or  less  opaque  and  white, 
here  and  there  raw,  as  if  it  had  been  ulce- 
rated. It  had  been  in  this  state,  generally 
causing  great  pain,  for  four  or  five  years. 
I  prescribed  Mydrarg.  c.  Creta,  gr.  iiss. 
twice  a  day,  Tincture  of  Myrrh  with  warm 
water  as  a  gargle,  and  discontinuance  of  all 
stimulating  drinks.  I  saw  this  patient  again 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  The  pain  had 
entirely  ceased  in  a  week,  and  there  had 
been  no  return.  The  surface  of  the  tongue 
remained  smooth  and  white,  but  was  other- 
wise sound. 

Case  IV. —  Thickening  and  induration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue. 
Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  patient  from  the 
country,  about  50  years  of  age,  with  a  sallow 
unhealthy  aspect,  who  had  lived  freely.  On 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  in  a  space 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  an  inch 
wide,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue 
was  thickened,  indurated,  and  raised  into 
irregular  prominences,  which  were  smooth 
and  not  ulcerated.  The  complaint  had  ex- 
isted some  months,  having  become  so  pain- 
ful that  he  could  hardly  take  food  ;  washes 
and  gargles  had  been  of  no  benefit.  There 
was  no  suspicion  of  syphilis  in  this  case,  and 
the  habit  of  drinking,  especially  spirits, 
sufficiently  accounted  for  the  disease.  I 
prescribed  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsa- 


parilla,  with  the  compound  decoction  of 
aloes,  four  grains  of  the  extract  of  hyoscy- 
amus,  every  night,  and  a  strictly  regulated 
diet.  When  I  saw  him  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night, all  pain  had  ceased,  and  he  could 
masticate  anything.  He  considered  himself 
well.     He  did  not  visit  me  again. 

Case  V. — Swelling  and  ulceratio7i  of  the 
tongue. 
A  lady,  between  50  and  60,  of  unhealthy 
appearance,  with  red  pimj)ly  face,  who  had 
often  suffered  from  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs,  consulted  me  for  a  disease  of  the 
tongue  of  formidable  appearance.  The 
middle  and  upper  part  of  the  organ  was 
swollen,  and  occupied  by  a  deep  ulcer  of 
irregular  figure  and  foul  aspect.  It  was 
very  painful,  interfering  with  mastication 
and  articulation.  The  digestive  organs  were 
much  disturbed.  The  complaint  yielded 
speedily  and  effectually  to  simple  measures 
— regulation  of  diet  and  the  digestive  organs, 
small  doses  of  extract  of  henbane,  and  sooth- 
ing local  means. 


ABSORPTION  OF  OXVGEN  BY  SILVER. 

When  silver  is  melted  under  exposure  to 
air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  gas,  which  it  again 
gives  out  on  cooling.  The  gas  escapes  with 
a  kind  of  explosion  through  the  hardened 
external  crust,  and  gives  to  the  metallic  sur- 
face an  irregular  appearance.  If  a  crucible 
filled  with  silver,  which  has  been  kept  melted 
with  nitre  for  half  an  hour,  be  placed  under 
a  bell-glass  inverted  in  water,  the  oxygeu 
gas  thus  evolved  may  be  collected  and  exa- 
mined. This  quantity  is  equivalent  to  about 
twenty-tuw  times  the  bulk  of  the  silver.  If 
any  other  metal  be  mixed  with  silver,  for 
instance  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  copper,  oxygen 
is  not  absorbed  by  the  metal ;  and  if,  when 
silver  is  nu-ltcd,  jiowdered  charcoal  be 
sprinkled  over  the  surface,  this  takes  the 
oxygen,  and  the  gas  does  not  escai)e  by  ex- 
plosion on  the  cooling  of  the  metal. — Mit- 
scherlich.  The  combination  of  hydrogen 
and  ammonia  with  metallic  mercury,  to  form 
an  amalgam,  presents  some  analogy  to  this 
combination  of  silver  with  oxygen. 

INJURY  TO  THE  SPINAL  CANAL. 

I  REMEMBER  sccing  an  officer  who  was  shot 
in  the  abdomen,  and  the  surgeon  who  at- 
tended him  was  of  opinion  that  the  pan- 
creatic duct  was  wounded,  for  a  pint  of  clear 
fluid  was  discharged  daily  from  the  wound. 
I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  ball  had 
traversed  the  spinal  canal.  The  officer  died. 
The  surgeon  was  allowed  to  examine  him, 
and  he  sent  me  word  that  the  nature  of  the 
injury  was  precisely  as  1  had  said. — Pro- 
fessor Coltes's  Lectures. 
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NATURE  OF  THE  GREEN  ALVINE 
EVACUATIONS  OF  CHILDREN. 

By  Golding  Bird,  A.M.  M.D. 

Feliow  of  the  Royal  ColIe2;e  of  I'liysiriaiis,  and 
Assistant-Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital. 

Whilst  the  attention  of  the  prac- 
titioner has  been  constantly  drawn  to 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  bright-green 
dejection.?  in  the  ailments  of  infants, 
but  little  has  been  done  towards  de- 
termining their  real  nature  and  chemi- 
cal composition  ;  there  being,  so  far  as 
I  know,  but  one  analysis  recorded  of 
these  productions.  I  have  repeatedly 
examined  these  green  evacuations  with 
the  view  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the 
popular  opinion  of  their  being  chiefly 
composed  of  bile,  but  never  made  a 
minute  examination  of  any  until  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  my  attention  was 
particularly  directed  to  the  subject  by 
my  friend  Dr.  Forbes,  who  placed  in 
my  hands  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
a  green  evacuation  I  ever  saw.  It  was 
passed  by  a  hydrocephalic  infant  whilst 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  and 
presented  the  following  characters.  It 
■was  a  dirty-green  turbid  fluid,  which, 
by  repose  in  a  glass  vessel,  separated 
into  three  very  distinct  portions — 1,  a 
supernatant  fluid,  of  oil -like  con- 
sistence, presenting  a  brilliant  emerald- 
green  colour ;  2,  a  dense  stratum  of 
mucus,  coagulated  albumen,  and  epi- 
thelial debris,  mixed  with  red  particles 
of  blood  ;  3,  a  deposit,  occupying  the 
lower  part  of  the  vessel,  of  large  crys- 
tals of  triple  phosphate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia,  in  fine  prisms  of  an 
apple-green  colour. 

The  supernatant  emerald-green  fluid 
was  decanted  for  examination. 

A.  It  was  faintly  alkaline,  possessed 
a  broth-like  colour,  and  a  density  of 
10-20. 

B.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
itric  acid  did  not  alter  the  colour,  even 

after  ebullition.  A  larger  quantity  of 
the  acid  being  added  whilst  the  mix- 
;ure  was  boiling,  converted  the  eme- 
■ald-gveen  colour  into  a  pinkish  yellow  ; 
;he  green  colour  was  not  restored  by 
••fhe  subsequent  addition  of  an  alkali. 


green    fluid,   producing    no    apparent 
coagulation  of  mucus. 

D.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
threw  down  a  copious  greyish-greeu 
tenacious  precipitate,  leaving  the  super- 
natant fluid  colourless. 

E.  Bichloride  of  mercury  produced 
a  light-green  precipitate,  leaving  the 
supernatant  fluid  pale,  but  not  de- 
colouring it. 

Anali/sis, 

1.  1000  grains  of  the  green  fluid  left, 
by  careful  evaporation,  a  deep  olive- 
green,  highly  deliquescent,  extract, 
weighing  100  grains. 

2.  This  extract  (1)  being  immersed 
in  alcohol  of  0-837,  formed  a  mass  like 
bird-lime,  which  could  not  be  mixed 
with  the  spirit.  Even  after  long  boil- 
ing, it  appeared  hardly  to  diminish  in 
bulk.  The  clear  tincture  being  de- 
canted, left,  however,  an  extract  weigh- 
ing 30  grains.  This  residue  possessed 
the  yellowish  green  colour  of  faded 
leaves,  an  odour  of  fresh  broth,  and  a 
sweet  sub-astringent  taste,  with  a  very 
slight  admixture  of  bitterness. 

3.  The  alcoholic  extract  being  care- 
fully incinerated,  left  5-5  grains  of 
ashes,  consisting  chiefly  of  chloride  of 
sodium  mixed  with  mere  traces  of  tri- 
basic  phophate  of  soda  (3XaO,  Pg  O^). 
It  was  alkaline,  but  did  not  efiervesce 
with  acids. 

4.  The  portion  left  undissolved  by 
boiling  alcohol  yielded  to  water  13 
grains  of  nearly  tasteless  matter,  which, 
by  incineration,  left  a  powerfully  alka- 
line ash,  weighing  l-Jo  grains,  not 
effervescing  with  ashes,  and  consisting 
nearly  exclusively  of  alkaline  tribasic 
phosphate  of  soda. 

5.  The  residue,  insoluble  both  in 
water  and  alcohol,  weighed  57'  grains, 
and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  coagu- 
lated albumen,  dry  mucus,  and  modified 
blood.  It  left  by  incineration  1  grain 
only  of  ashes,  consisting  almost  wholly 
of  brick-red  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  results 
of  the  examination  : — 


Alcoholic  Extract 


Aqueous  Extract 
Insoluble  Matter 


(.  Organic  . 
(  Inorganic 
5  Organic  . 
C  Inorganic 
5  Organic  . 
(  Inorganic 


24-50 
5-50 

11-25 
1-75 

56-00 
1-00 


Water  and  Volatile  matter 


.900- 


1000 
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Regarding  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  organic  portion  of  the  alcoholic 
and  aqueous  extracts ;  the  former  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  fatty  matter,  choles- 
terine,  and  a  green  substance,  probably 
identical  with  the  so-called  biliierdin*, 
with  mere  traces  of  bile,  barely  suffi- 
cient to  communicate  a  bitter  taste  to 
the  extract,  and  in  too  small  a  quantity 
to  leave  any  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
residue  of  incineration.  The  aqueous 
extract  consisted  chiefly  of  ptyalin,  and 
the  extractive  matters  comprehended 
under  the  general  term  of  "  extrait  de 
viande"  by  Berzelius.  The  composition 
of  the  fluid  part  of  the  green  evacua- 
tion may  therefore  be  thus  expressed : — 

Biliverdin,  alcoholic   extractive,  fat, 

cholesterine,  with  traces  of  bile    .  24'5 
Ptyalin,  aqueous   extractive  coloured 

by  biliverdin 11"25 

Mucus,    coagulated     albumen,     and 

hsematosine 56'0 

Chloride  of   sodium,   with  traces    of 

tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  .     .     .     5"5 
Tribasic  phosphate  of  soda     .     .     .     1"75 

Sesquioxide  of  iron I'O 

Water 900- 


1000 


An  analysis  of  a  green  calomel  eva- 
cuation has  been  recorded  by  Simonf  . 
he  has  not  given  tiie  proportion  of' 
solids  and  water  present,  but  merely 
detailed  the  composition  of  the  dry 
extract,  which  consisted  of 

/■Bile,  bilifellic  acid, 

biliverdin.      .     .  21'4 
Fat  containing  cho- 

lesterine    .     .     ,   lO'O  I 
1  Alcoholic  extractive  11 'OJ 
Ptyalin,  aqueous  extractive  . 
Albumen,  mucus,  epithelial  cells 
Saline  matter 


Soluble 

in 
alcohol 


•12- 


24-30 
17-10 
12-90 

9G-7 
Loss  .  .3-3 


100- 

Some  late  researches  on  the  nature 
of  the  green  stools  said  to  be  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  patients  who  arc 
under  a  course  of  the  Marienbad  and 
Carlsbad  waters,  have  been  pubhsiicd 
by  Professor  Kcistin,  of  Freiberg.| 
He  has  altogether  denied  that  any 
quantity  of  bile  is  present  in  the  green 

*  Mcrlizinisrh-AnnlytischeChemie,  von  Fran/,. 
Simon:  Hd.  I.,  s.  33.S. 

t  Simon,  Kupra  citiit.  Hd.  II.  n.  490. 

i  Heller's  Arcliiv.  fur  I'hyRiologische  Chemic. 
1844.  S.  273. 


evacuations,  and  has  attributed  their 
tint  to  the  piesence  of  green  sulphuret 
of  iron,  generated  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  by  the  reduction  of  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  present  in  the  water,  to 
a  sulphuret,  and  its  subsequent  action 
on  the  iron  existing  in  the  springs  al- 
luded to.  He  states,  in  accordance 
with  this  view,  that  hydrochloric  acid 
destroys  the  green  colour  of  the  stools, 
evolving  abundance  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  In  this  character  there  is 
an  essentialdiflerencc  between  the  green 
evacuations  of  the  Marienbad  patients 
and  of  those  under  the  influence  of 
mercury.  The  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  Professor  Kerstin  have  been  flatly 
contradicted  by  Dr.  Frankl,  of  Marien- 
bad,* wlio  attributes  the  colour  of  the 
evacuations  to  the  "  same  source"  as 
the  greenish  tint  of  some  mucous  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina  in  leucorrhoea, 
the  urethra  in  gonorrhoea,  and  the 
nasal  secretions  in  some  forms  of 
coryza. 

That  bile  may,  and  often  must,  be 
present  in  large  quantity  in  the  faecal 
dejections  in  disease,  is  certain ;  but 
that  it  is  necessarily  present  in  the 
green  evacuations  so  common  in  early 
infancy,  and  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,  may  be  questioned.  In  Si- 
mon's analysis  a  large  quantity  of  bile 
was  found,  but  in  the  specimen  exa- 
mined by  myself  but  mere  traces  were 
detected.  If  any  quantity  of  this  se- 
cretion really  existed,  the  alcoholic 
extract  must  have  tasted  bitter,  and  the 
ash  must  have  contained  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  as  from  the  sparing  solu- 
bility of  phosphate  of  soda  (HO, 
2  NaO,  Pa  ^^.■i)  in  alcohol,  there  could 
not  have  been  sufficient  of  this  salt 
present  to  unite  with  the  soda  of  the 
bile  to  form  during  ignition  the  alkaline 
phosphate  (3  Na  (),  P.  Oj.f 

1  have  assumed  that  the  green  colour 
of  the  matter  examined  was  owing  to 
bilircrdiii,  a  conventional  term  for  a 
substance  very  imperfectly  understood, 
and  very  likely  applied  to  substances 
essentially  distinct  in  their  nature. 
Berzelius  has  compared  bili-verdin  to 
the  chlorophylle,  or  green  colouring 
matter  of  leaves,  although  this  must  be 
regarded  as  partaking  rather  of  a  wax- 
like nature  than  as  a  mere   coloured 


♦  Heller's  Archiv.  1845,  S.  105. 

t  I'hilosophtciil  MnR-azine,  .Tunc  1845.  I  have 
ticrc  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  change  alluded 
to  above. 
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extractive.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  green  colouring  matter 
may  be  possibly  generated  in  the  ani- 
mal economy  from  the  action  of  certain 
matters  on  the  ha'matosine,  or  colour- 
ing matter  of  blood.  Thus,  it  is  well 
known  that  when  blood  is  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  sulijhuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  it  acquires  a  deep  olive-green 
colour  when  viewed  by  reflected,  and 
a  dingy  red,  by  transmitted  light— phe- 
nomena identical  with  those  presented 
by  the  colouring  matter  of  bile.  At- 
tention has  been  drawn  to  this  remarka- 
ble fact  by  Professor  Leopold  Gmelin.* 
It  is  now  ten  years  ago  since  a  series 
of  researches  on  the  action  of  oxydat- 
ing  agents  upon  blood  were  published 
in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  by  Dr. 
Brett  and  myself.f  In  that  paper  we 
described  two  products  of  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  clot  of  blood, — an 
olive-green  sweetish  astringent  sub- 
stance, and  an  intensely  bitter  yellow 
one  ;  we  applied  the  conventional  term 
of  chloro-ha,>matin  to  the  former,  and 
xanthe-hcsmatin  to  the  latter. 

Since,  then,  the  colouring  matter  of 
blood  is  fully  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  green  pigments  under  the 
influence  of  difTerent  agents,  it  must,  I 
think,  be  admitted,  that  we  are  not  to 
assume  the  green  colour  of  an  animal 
excretion  as  of  necessity  depending 
upon  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  bile. 
And  when  chemical  analysis  fails  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  any  quantity 
of  this  secretion  in  a  bright  green  eva- 
cuation, it  is  but  legitimate  to  seek  for 
some  other  cause  of  this  tint.  The 
proportions  of  the  so-called  bili-verdin 
very  closely  approach  to  those  of  the 
xanthe-ha2matin  before  alluded  to,  and 
I  confess  that  I  am  induced  to  regard 
the  green  colour  of  the  emerald  and 
'*  chopped  spina(  h"  stools  of  children 
as  depending  upon  the  presence  of 
modified  blood,  rather  than  on  an  excess 
1  of  bile. 

Believing  that  the  green  stools  al- 
lluded  to  are  but  a  form  of  melcEna,  I 
Ihave  often  closely  questioned  the 
Inurses  of  children  voiding  them,  re- 
Igarding  the  appearance  of  the  evacua- 
Itions  before  and  after  the  development 
lof  the  green  colour,  and  have  alm.ost 
Iconstantly  been  told  that  streaks,  or 
[even  clots  of  blood,  had  been  observed. 

*  Recherches  sur  la  Digestion.     Tiedemann 
ad  Gmelin,  p.  19. 

t  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  xvi.  p,  751.  Aug:. 
111835. 


I  regard,  then,  the  presence  of  green 
stools  as  indicative  not  of  a  copious 
secretion  of  bile,  but  of  a  congested 
state  of  the  portal  system,  in  which 
blood  is  exuded  very  slowly,  and  in 
small  quantifies,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
colour  being  affected  by  the  gases  and 
secretions  present  in  the  intestines  ;  a 
state  of  things  capable  of  readily  end- 
ing in  melocna,  in  which  the  effusion 
of  blood  is  so  copious  and  sudden  as 
not  to  give  time  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  changes  alluded  to. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  peculiarity  in. 
the  green  dejections  of  children  and 
others  whose  portal  circulation  is  con- 
gested, which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
quite  distinct  from  any  property  pre- 
sented by  mere  bile  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;— I  allude  to  the  effect  of 
exposure  to  the  oxygenating  influence 
of  the  air  upon  them.  When  first 
voided  the  "chopped  spinach"  stools 
are  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  a  bright 
orange  colour,  and  they  assume  their 
characteristic  grass-green  hue  only  after 
exposure  to  air.  The  time  required 
for  this  change  varies  remarkably.  I 
have  seen  an  orange-coloured  stool  be- 
come green  in  a  few  minutes  ;  and  in 
the  same  patient,  only  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  many  hours  may  have  been 
required  to  eflfect  the  same  change. 

19,  Mvddleton  Square, 
August  13,  1845. 


GREATER  FATALITY  OF    GANGRENE  IN  IN- 
GUINAL THAN  IN  FEMORAL  HERNIA. 

I  CANNOT  charge  my  memory  with  having 
ever  seen  a  case  of  inguinal  hernia  recover 
when  gangrene  had  taken  place  ;  yet  it  is 
very  remarkable,  that  patients  with  stran- 
gulated femoral  hernia  that  had  mortified, 
v<-ill  often  recover,  although  the  parts  which 
constrict  the  intestine  are  much  more  rigid 
and  unyielding,  have  sharper  edges,  and 
form  a  smaller  aperture  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  true, 
that  you  will  oftener  succeed  in  reducing  a 
femoral  hernia  by  the  taxis  in  men  than  in 
women. — Professor  Colles's  LecUtres. 

LUTE  FOR  STOPCOCKS. 

Resin  lute. — Melt  at  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture possible  1  part  yellow  wax  with  4  or  5 
of  resin.  Introduce  gradually  into  the 
melted  mi.xture  1  part  red  ochre  or  finely 
powdered  brick,  and  allow  the  mixture  to 
remain  for  a  few  minutes  at  about  220° ; 
let  it  afterwards  be  s':irred  until  it  is  cold. 
It  must  be  employed  warm,  and  ou  warm 
surfaces. — Berthier. 
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Introductory. 

Assuming,  for  the  present,  that  the  sub- 
ject specified  at  the  head  of  this  paper 
is  one  of  the  highest  interest  and  im- 
portance, it  may,  I  think,  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  it  has  not  yet 
received  from  the  profession  a  propor- 
tional measure  of  attention,  and  that 
the  information  of  many  regarding  it 
is  wanting  in  scientific  accuracy  and 
precision,  and,  still  more,  in  practical 
utility. 

This  is  probably  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  is  no  work  in  our 
language,  of  any  repute  at  least,  ex- 
pressly devoted  to  the  subject,  and 
giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  it  in  all 
its  bearings— physiological,  pathologi- 
cal, and  practical — and  also  to  this  other 
circumstance,  thai  but  little  account  is 
made  of  it  in  any  of  those  medical 
works,  systematic  or  practical,  which 
have,  till  recently,  been  the  most  read 
and  studied  in  the  profession,  and  have 
influenced  most  the  direction  and  tone 
of  medical  opinion. 

In  this  last  respect,  however,  an  im- 
portant change  has  been  in  progress  of 
late  years.  The  systematic  writings  of 
Dr.  Alison,  published  within  the  last 
twelve  years*,  go  fully  into  the  ele- 
ments of  the  subject,  and  have  tended 
much  to  direct  attention  to  it.  We 
owe,  indeed,  to  Bichat,  Brodie,  Wilson 
Philip,  Legallois,  Chossat,  Travers, 
Williams  of  Liverpool,  Kay,  Shuttle- 
worth,  Orfila,  Christison,  and  others, 
our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  modes 
in  which  sudden  death  takes  jilace,  and 
of  the  Htiion  on  the  living  body  of  the 
causes  producing  it,  but  I  apprehend 
it  will  be  allo\^ed  by  every  one  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  matter,  that  it  is 
to  Dr.  Alison  that  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  much  of  the  precision  which 
that  knowledge  has  attained,  and,  still 
more,  for  giving  it  a  practical  bearing, 

*  Outlines  of  l'atho1o<ry,  1833;  since  enlarged 
into  Outlines  of  I'atholofjy  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, 1844. 


and  bringing  prominently  into  view 
the  important  applications  of  which  it 
is  susceptible  in  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  And  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  that,  following  his  example.  Dr. 
Watson,*  and  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  WilHams.t 
have,  in  their  very  valuable  works  re- 
cently published,  given  to  the  subject 
the  consideration  it  deserves,  and  that 
we  are  now  in  possession  of  standard 
works  which,  as  they  cannot  fail  to 
exercise  an  important  influence  in 
guiding  the  inquiries,  and  forming  the 
opinions,  of  the  rising  generation  of 
practitioners,  will,  in  due  time,  lead  to 
a  more  general  attention  being  given 
to  it,  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
it,  and  to  a  j  aster  appreciation  of  its 
importance. 

The  nature,  however,  and  the  limits 
of  the  three  works  referred  to,  preclude 
their  authors  from  entering  on  this 
department  of  their  subject  in  so  con- 
nected a  manner,  or  with  such  fulness, 
as  it  is  capable  and  well  deserving  of 
being  treated.  And  whoever  wishes  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  whole 
subject  must  seek  for  information  re- 
garding it  in  different  publications,  and 
ill  different  parts  of  any  one  work.  A 
special  and  complete  treatise  on  this 
subject  is  still  a  desirleratitm  ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  doing 
the  profession  good  service  were  some 
one,  with  no  higher  aim,  to  work  up 
the  materials  already  furnished  to  his 
hand  by  Alison,  Watson,  AVilliams,  and 
a  few  others,  and  give  them  a  connected 
form  and  a  detailed  exposition — point- 
ing out  first,  the  conditions  of  vitality 
in  man,  then  the  several  modes  of  death, 
by  syncope  or  asthenia,  by  asphyxia 
(or  apnavi),  &c. ;  next,  the  effects  or 
the  action  on  the  living  and  healthy 
body  of  the  several  external  causes  by 
which  sudden  death  may  be  produced, 
e.  (/.  sensations  and  emotions,  mechani- 
cal injuries,  heat,  cold,  lightning, 
hyemorrhagc,  poisons,  fasting,  hanging, 
&c. ;  and,  last  of  all  (or  even  con- 
currently with  these  more  strictly  sci- 
entific details),  the  practical  application 
of  the  facts  and  princi])les  constituting 
this  department  of  medical  science  ;  to 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  individual 
cases  of  sudden  death  ;  to  questions  in 
medical  jurisprudence,  and  to  the  pa- 
thology and  treatment  of  diseases. 


ii 


*  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic, 
t  Principles  of  Medicine. 
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To  aid  in  directing  a  more  general 
attention  to  the  subject,  by  illustra- 
tions of  its  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance, and  to  contribute  thereby,  per- 
adventure,  to  the  publication  by  a  more 
competent  hand  of  a  complete  work  on 
the  subject,  is  the  design  of  the  fol- 
lowing short  series  of  papers. 

The  cnnditions  of  humrtn  existence 
have  been  so  adjusted  by  the  author  of 
nature  as  ultimately  to  lead  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  life  in  every  individual  of 
our  species.  After  a  time,  the  extreme 
limit  of  which  is  nearly  but  not  abso- 
lutely fixed,  such  changes  are  wrought 
in  the  living  organism  as  are  incompa- 
tiable  with  the  longer  continuance  of 
life;  and  on  the  cessation  of  this,  the 
organism  itself  undergoes  such  farther 
changes  as  end  in  its  entire  disintegra- 
tion—the m'\terials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed assuming  other  and  very  different 
forms  of  existence.  When  life  ceases 
in  the  manner  now  stated,  the  change 
is  designated— sometimes  natural  death 
—more  frequently,  death  from  aid  ar/e. 

It  very  rarely  happens,  however,  that 
life  is  prolonged  till  its  continuance  is 
rendered  thus  impossible.  Death 
commonly  takes  place  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  and  is  then  the  effect  of 
changes  which  are  incidental  in  their 
occurrence,  and  contingent  in  their  re- 
sult, i.  e.  not  necessarily  fatal,  and  pro- 
duced by  causes  that  may  be  avoided. 
Even  in  the  case  of  those  that  have 
already  reached  an  extreme  old  age,  it 
is  but  seldom  that  their  death,  when  it 
occurs,  is  actually  inevitable  in  the 
way  of  nature :  generally,  it  is  imme- 
diately owing  to  the  agency  of  some 
incidental  cause.  This  kind  of  death, 
therefore,  is  said  to  be  accidental,  in 
opposition  to  that  which  is  strictly 
natural  and  inevitable. 

With  regard  to  accidental  death,  the 
commonest  observation  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  points  out  to  us 
two  very  marked  distinctions.  In 
some  cases,  we  see  an  individual, 
seemingly  in  full  health,  suddenly  drop 
down,  and  either  instantly,  or  within 
a  very  brief  space  of  time,  expire.  And 
we  can  often  connect  the  fatal  event, 
thus  suddenly  occurring,  with  some 
obvious  external  cause,  just  imme- 
diately before  brought  to  bear  on  the 
individual.  When  death  happens  and 
is  caused  in  this  way  it  is  spoken  of  as 
sudden   or   violent    death.     More  fre- 


quently, we  see  an  individual  die  after 
what  we  call  an  illness,  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  the  cause  of  which 
may  or  may  not  be  traceable  to  some 
known  external  agent.  This  kind  of 
death  is  truly  accidenial,  yet  from  the 
circumstance  of  very  few  actually  dying 
from  mere  old  age,  and  as  contrasted 
with  that  induced  suddenly  and  by 
manifest  external  violence,  it  is  fa- 
miliarly called,  equally  with  the  for- 
mer of  these,  naivral  death.* 

Accidental  death,  then,  takes  place 
in  two  different  ways,  and  is  the  result 
either  of  some  obvious  external  cause  - 
inducing  changes  in  the  system,  pre- 
viously, it  may  be,  in  perfect  health, 
which  are  always  rapidly  and  often 
almost  instantly  fatal,  or  of  causes 
whose  agency  is  effectual,  and  that 
more  gradually,  through  the  medium 
of  certain  morbid  processes,  (known 
and  spoken  of  as  diseases)  excited  by 
them  in  the  body. 

In  illustration  of  the  distinctions 
now  drawn,  may  be  adduced,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  case  of  a  person  dying 
from  a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  and, 
on  the  other,  that  of  a  person  dying 
from  an  "idiopathic"  inflammation  of 
the  brain.  In  the  one  case,  life  shall 
be  extinguished  suddenly,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  change  that  can 
possibly  be  called  morbid,  as  this  term 
is  commonly  understood  ;  in  the  other, 
a  long  series  of  morbid  processes  shall 
intervene  between  the  application  of 
the  exciting  cause,  and  the  fatal  event. 

These  distinctions  are  real,  and,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  important 
ones.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
two  kinds  of  accidental  death  merge 
the  one  in  the  other,  and  the  distinc- 
tions in  question  cannot  be  easily  or 
accurately  made — so  closely  here,  as  in 
other  instances,  "  is  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity (so  generally  observed  by  na- 
ture) adhered  to,  by  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  point  out  any  two  natural 
objects,  however  strongly  contrasted, 
towards  which  a  series  of  intermediate 
links  does  not  ex:st."t  Thus,  the  com- 
paratively rare  case  of  an  individual 
dying  within  a  few  minutesj  from  an 

*  Spealcing:  generally,  there  may  be  said  to  be 
two  kinds  of  death— tlie  one  violent,  commonly 
sudden,  and  always  accidental ;  the  other  natu- 
ral, commoriX'j  gradual,  and  either  accidental, 
or  inevitable. 

t  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  Vol.  i.  p.  32. 

\  Abercrombie  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Spinal  Cord,  Case  cxvi.  3d  Ed.  p.  233. 
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extensive  extravasation  of  blood  on  the 
brain,  occurring  spontaneously — a  case 
which  is  really  one  of  death  happening 
iiaturidlif  from  a  peculiar  form  of  the 
disease  called  apoplexy — is  in  every  re- 
spect  analogous  to  that  of  a  person, 
previously  in  perfect  health,  killed  sud- 
denly by  a  seiere   external  mechanical 
injury  of  the  head  ;  a  (  ase,  this,  which 
is  obviously  one  of  violent  death,  and 
the   essentiiil   di.stinction,  by  the  way, 
between   which  and  the   former   case, 
rapidly  fatal  as  they  both  are,  are  popu- 
larly indicated  by  the  term  killed,  that 
of  dying  being  made  use  of  in  reference 
to  the  other.     So,  also,  the  case  of  an 
individual  dying  within  a  few  hours  of 
the  effects  of  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
intestines,  (a  variety,  this,  of  the  com- 
mon  disease   peritonitis,   but   proving 
fatal  often  before  any  well-marked  in- 
flammatory action  has  set  in,  and  cer- 
tainly often  quite  indcp  ndenlly  of  the 
usual  products  of  such  action),  is  ana- 
logous to  that  of  a  person  killed  out- 
right on  the  spot  by  a  violent  kick  on 
the  epigastrium.     On  the  other  hand, 
an  individual  receives  such  an  injury 
as  might  have  sufficed  to  deprive  him 
instantly  of  life,  but  which  from  pe- 
culiar circun)stances  operates  only  par- 
tially as  the  direct  cause  of  death,  and 
ultimately  proves  fatal  chiefly  by  in- 
ducing inflammation. 

It  is  not  always  possible,  therefore, 
in  cases  of  accidental  death,  to  draw 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  violent, 
or  sudden  and  natural  death.  Never- 
theless, the  difference  between  the 
simple,  physiological,  or  healthy,  and 
the  more  complex,  pathological,  or 
morbid  kinds  of  death,  if  such  distinc- 
tive appellations  may  be  allowed, 
should  be  clearly  recognised  in  any  ar- 
rangement of  such  cases. 

Fixing  now  our  attention  on  cases  of 
sudden  or  violent  death,  I  proceed,  as 
proposed,  to  offer  some  illustrations  of 
their  great  interest  and  importance: — 
First,  on  their  own  account,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  means  of  obviating  the 
fatal  issue  of  the  changes  in  which 
they  consist : 

Secondly,  with  reference  to  the  civil 
and  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  coun- 
try :  and. 

Thirdly,  as  they  serve  to  illustrate 
and  explain,  and  that  in  a  manner 
which  is  highly  satisfactory,  the  leading 
symptoms  and  general  nature  of  dis- 
eases,— the  more  intimate  or  essential 


nature  of  these, — the  modes  in  which 
diseases  prove  dangerous  or  fatal  to 
life,  and  the  agency  of  their  remote  or 
external  causes. 

In  respect  of  this  last,  the  study  of 
cases  of  sudden  or  violent  death  is  sin- 
gularly valuable  both  to  the  practi- 
tioner and  the  student  of  medicine, 
serving  to  the  latter  as  an  excellent  in- 
troduction to  the  more  difficult  study 
of  diseases,  and  furnishing  the  former 
with  landmarks,  or  principles,  which 
admit  of  a  very  easy  application,  or  are 
important  guides  to  him  at  the  bed-side 
of  the  sick, 

[To  be  continued.] 
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[Continued  from  p.  512. J 

IX. — Evolution  of  Ova  from  Ovaries, 
in  connection  uilh  (he  rut  in  qna- 
drupt:ds,  and  witk  menstruation  in 
women. 
The  opinions  of  one  class  of  physiolo- 
gists adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
extrusion  of  ova  by  impregnation  alone, 
— modified,  latterly,  by  the  admission 
that  the  ovarian  structures  which  indi- 
cated the  separation  of  ova,  might  be 
found  in  virgins,  but  attaching  to  that 
fact  an  erroneous  exposition  ;  and  the 
views  of  another  class,  who  insisted 
still  more  strongly  on  the  influence  of 
the  same  presumed  cause,  and,  also,  on 
others  equally  unconnected  with  preg- 
nancVj^as  the  menses,  in  accomplish- 
ing the  discharge  of  ova,  have  been 
traced,  already,  as  low  as  the  end  of  last 
century. 

It  has,  although  incorrectly,  been 
said  that  Cruikshank,  who  wrote*  in 
179s,  asserted  the  fact  of  ova  being 
emitted  by  non-gravid  women  during 
the  flow  of  the  menses  ;  the  reference 
by  that  writer,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  other  statements  of  his  paper, 
being  only  to  a  presumed  washing  away 
of  an  impregnated  ovum  by  the  men- 
strual blood;  but  in  17'>'i,  more  than 
twenty  years  after  publishing  his  views 
of  the  formation  of  the  ovum  within 
the  Graafian  vesicle,  already   quoted, 


*  Pliil.  Trans.  Vol.  87,  p.  201-11. 
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the  illustrious  Morgagni*  relates  the 
dissection  of  an  unimpregnated  young 
woman,  who  died  during  the  flow  of 
the  catamcnia,  in  one  of  whose  ovaries 
he  noticed  an  opening  leading  into  an 
empty  vesicle  of  some  size  ;  and  in 
1790,  Brugnonit  repeats  an  observation' 
of  the  same  kind,  and  also  states  that 
he  had  detected  yellow  bodies  in  the 
ovaries  of  mules. 

The  latter  writer  adopted  generally 
the  views  of  previous  followers  of  Mal- 
pighi,  and  especially  that  of  the  sup- 
posed function  of  the  bodies  called  cor- 
pora lutca  to  secrete  ova  ;  an  opinion 
which  MorgagniJ,  however,  rejected, 
asserting  that  what  these  "  graves  auc- 
tores"  called  ova  were  only  an  "efiect  of 
disease;  and  in  1817,  Sir Everard  Home 
revived  the  speculation  so  objected  to, 
in  a  pHper§,  which  is  as  remarkable 
for  its  profound  obliviousness  of  every 
thing  advanced  in  the  same  direction 
by  tlie  Italian  physiologists  who  went 
before  him,  as  it  is  for  being  apparently 
the  unacknowledged  source  of  many  of 
the  speculations  on  this  subject  which 
have  succeeded  it. 

Sir  Everard  announces  it  as  a  dis- 
covery he  had  made,  that  the  corpus 
luteum  is  a  body  in  which  the  ovum  is 
found  antecedent  to  impregnation,  and 
he  states  his  conviction  that  one  or 
more  ova  pass  from  the  ovarium  to  the 
uterus  every  time  a  female  quadruped  is 
in  heat,  whether  she  receives  the  male 
or  not ;  that  corpora  luteaare  formed  in 
the  ovaries  and  ova,  ar;  discharged  into 
the  uteri  of  virgin  women,  and  that 
impregnation  may  take  place  in  the 
tubes  ;  that  menstruation  in  women 
and  monkeys  is  an  identical  physiolo- 
gical condition  with  the  rut  in  other 
animals,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  a 
sanguineous  discharge  in  the  former 
being  only  an  accident  which  is  occa- 
sioned, should  the  state  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  impregnation,  by  the  more 
compact  structure  of  their  uteri,  and 
having  for  its  object  the  relief  of  the 
congestion  of  the  parts,  and  their  re- 
storation to  their  natural  tone. 

From  the  confident  way  in  which  Sir 
Everard  refers  to  the  subject||  in  a  sub- 
*  De  Causis  et  Sedihus  Morbor.  Kpist.  lii.  art. 
28.  1762.    Adver.  sur  Anat.  iv.  28,  17. 

t  Bru<?noni  de  Ovar.  eorumq.  Corp.  Lnt.  Obs. 
Anat.   in  Mem.  Taurins,  1790.      La    .Medicine 
eclairte   par  les  Scien.   Physiq.  par  Fourcroy, 
i.  ii.  p.  141. 
±  Di;  Causis,  &c.  epist.  xlvi.  art  30. 
§  On  the  Passaee  of  the  Ovum  to  the  Uterus 
in  Women.    Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  107.  p.  252. 
II  Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  109,  p.  234.  1819. 


sequent  paper,  some  of  his  views  would 
appear  to  have  received  a  measure  of 
acceptance  when,  in  1820,  Dr.  Power 
published  his  Essays  on  the  Female 
Economy. 

In  these  the  writer  assumes  substan- 
tially, although  not  in  terms,  the 
homogeneity  of  the  physiology  of  men- 
struation with  the  rut  of  animals,  and 
states  it  as  the  leading  feature  of  his 
theory,  thai  the  discharge  of  menstrua- 
tion is  an  accident  which  is  contingent 
on  non-impregnation.  He  suppo.sed 
that  the  generative  powersofthe  humaa 
female  occasioned  the  formation  of  the 
human  ova  (Graafian  vesicles  ?)  by  an 
orgasm  of  the  ovary  which  arrived  at  its 
acme  every  lunar  month,  and  that  con- 
sentaneously with  this  there  was  set  up  a 
uterine  nisus,  which,  on  the  impregna- 
tion of  an  ovum,  terminated  in  the  se- 
cretion of  a  decidua,  but  which,  in  the 
event  of  non-fecundation,  gave  rise  to 
the  menses.  He  expands  a  principle 
long  before  put  interrogatively  by  Dre- 
liiiCourt*,of  the  turgesccnceof  a  matured 
ovum  (Graafian  vesicle?)  at  the  sexual 
period,  which,  on  being  vivified  by  the 
semen  masculinum,  as  is,  in  animals 
in  a  state  of  nature,  the  rule,  produces 
at  once  a  solution  in  the  continuity  of 
the  peritoneum  over  the  ovum  (Graafian 
vesicle  ?),  permitting  the  descent  of  this 
into  the  uterus,  and  a  plastic  effort  in 
the  uterus,  giving  origin  to  a  decidua  ; 
but  which,  should  its  impregnation  not 
occur,  which  in  civilized  life  is  the 
rule,  is  then  either  absorbed,  or,  under 
strong  sexual  orgasm,  is  extruded, 
formingacorpusluteum,t  he  uterine  nisus 
in  the  meanwhile  degenerating,  as  had 
before  been  said  by  Raynoldf,  and 
others,  into  menstruation,  which  latter 
was  therefore  to  be  regarded,  homolo- 
gating in  this  the  mendacious  figment 
of  Roussel,  as  a  mere  product  of  civili- 
zation. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether 
Dr.  Power  was  the  first  to  propose  the 
oviparous  or  vesicular  theory  of  men- 
struation, and  the  v.riter  has  said  that 
the  germinal  principle  of  this  hypo- 
thesis is  to  be  found  much  earlier. 
Drelincourt's  words  are  :  "  An  ova  vel 
periodice,  vel  erratice  non  turgescant, 
suoque  commoto  fermento  venerem  non 
stimulent  ?" 

Van  Oovercamp,quoted  by  Verheyen  J, 
appears  to   have  asserted   soon   afier- 

*  !)e  Sera^  MuT.  p^~20^ 

t  Birth  of  .Mankind,  1C2G,  p.  49. 

±  .Siijipljment.  .VnatOTiiicam,  1710,  cap.  16. 
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wards,  that  the  menses  are  exciteil  by  a 
ferment  which  lodges  in  the  ovary ; 
and  Dr.  Gregory*,  following  Cullcnf, 
embodied  a  similar  opinion  prior  to  the 
papers  whether  of  Dr.  Power  or  of  Sir 
E.  Home  ;  whilej,  as  appears  from  the 
report  of  Professor  Frank,  of  Wilna,  it 
was  an  idea  which  was  entertained  in 
this  country  about  the  time  that 
Gregory  wrote,  that  in  menstruation 
the  ovaries  are  in  a  turgid  and  ple- 
thoric state.  Dr.  Gregory's  words  are 
— Verisimile  quoque  est  ovaria  ipsa, 
humores  quosdam  fcecundos  secernere, 
qui  demum  per  suum  stimulum  uterum, 
partesque  vicinas,  plurimum  afficiant, 
sanguinem  que  imprimis   in   ipsarum 

arterias  invitent Sajpius   vero, 

salva  omnino  organorum  fabrica, 
menses  solita  ajtate  non  prorumpunt, 
ob  defectu  istius  conditionisovariorum, 
tinde  sccretio  humorum  fa?cundorum 
qui  utero  stimulo  videntur  esse  pendet. 

Dr.  Power  assertR§,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  constantly  communicating 
his  theory  to  the  students  who  attended 
his  lectures  in  London  for  about  ten 
years  after  the  date  of  his  book  ;  and 
in  1827,  Dr.  Bostock|l,  who  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Power's  opinions,  reviewing  the 
accumulating  evidence  for  the  occa- 
sional discharge  of  ova  independently 
of  impregnation  which  was  supplied 
by  other  writers  who  preceded  himself, 
advances  the  remarkable  suggestions, 
that  the  spontaneous  deposition  of  ova 
by  the  female,  instead  of  being  an 
incidental  occurrence,  is  the  uniform 
.mode  of  their  separation  ;  the  evolution 
of  vesicles  from  the  ovary,  and  the 
production  of  corpora  lutea,  being  essen- 
tially dependent  on  the  female  or- 
ganism, and  that  the  seat  of  impreg- 
nation, when  it  happens,  is  in  the 
tubes. 

The  same  year  was  distinguished  by 
the  discovery  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  De 
Baer,  Professor  of  Zoology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ka'uigsberg,  of  the  true  ovum 
in  the  Graafian  vesicles  of  unimj)rcg- 
nated  mammals,  an  account  of  which 
was  addressed  by  him  to  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  iScienccs  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  published  afterwards  at 
Leipsic,  followed,  in  1828,  by  a  Com- 

*  Conspect.    Mediciiiac,    1813,    cap.   xxi.    771 
and  815. 
t  First  Lines,  p.  UK),  (luoted  by  Dr.  Power. 
±  Kd.  Med.  and  .Surj;.  Joi.rnal,  vol.  iii.  )).  :t3. 
4  l>ond.  Med.  {;a/,.  lK<:i-4. 
11  I'liysioiogy,  vol.  iii.  p.  38. 


mentary  by  himself  in  German,  and, 
in  1829,  by  a  French  translation  and 
Commentary  by  M.  Breschet.  Prior  to 
this  event,  and,  by  many  in  other  re- 
spects correct  writers,  for  some  years 
qifter  it,  the  terms  ova  and  vesicles 
were  applied  to  the  same  objects,  and 
such  was  the  repute  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  ovarian  conception,  and  the 
notion  of  the  necessity  of  this  to  the 
rupture  of  the  vesicles,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  ova,  were  held,  that  it  was 
not  till  after  eight  or  ten  years  that  the 
value  of  Professor  Baer's  discovery 
began  to  be  felt,  or  till  a  later  period 
still  that  its  importance  in  relation  to 
the  present  inquiry  was  duly  appre- 
ciated. 

In  1831,  as  appears  from  a  certificate 
in  the  preface  of  a  work*  published  in 
1840,  M.  Negrier,  a  lecturer  on  mid- 
wifery at  Angers,  communicated  it  to 
the  Society  of  Medicine  of  that  city  as 
a  conclusion  to  which  he  had  been  led 
by  an  examination  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  ovary  in  other  classes 
of  animals,  that  the  cause  of  menstrua- 
tion and  its  periodicity  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  that  gland.  This,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  echo  of  Home 
and  Power's  statements,  with  the 
former  of  which  Dr.  Negrier  was  fa- 
miliar, is  the  amount  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  known  by  him  at  that 
date,  and  to  have  had  no  other  basis 
for  its  support  than  general  reasonings 
on  certain  phenomena  presented  by 
the  lower  animals. 

In  1833,  Dr.  Lee,  in  the  article 
Ovary,  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical 
Medicine,  after  referring  to  certain 
cases  of  congenital  and  of  artificial 
deprivation  of  the  ovaries  in  which 
menstruation  was  arrested,  and  to 
others  in  which  the  ovaries  were  pre- 
sent but  the  uterus  wanting,  in  which 
a  menstrual  iiisus  was  periodically  ex- 
perienced, as  evidence  that  the  ovary 
and  not  the  uterus  is  the  cause  of  the 
catamenia,  relates  four  dissections 
which  he  had  made  subsequent  to  1831 
of  women  dying  during  the  flow  of  the 
menses,  in  all  of  whom  he  had  dis- 
covered a  recent  opening  in  the  peri- 
toneal coat  of  the  ovary.  Dr.  Lee, 
when  preparing  this  paper,  had  no 
definite  idea  of  what  it  was  which  made 
its  escape  by  the  openings  in  the 
ovaries,  but  supposed  it  probable  that 
all    the    phenomena  of  menstruation 

*  Reclierches  sur  Ics  Ovaries.    Paris. 
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depend  upon,  or  are  connected  with, 
some  peculiar  changes  in  the  Graafian 
vesicles  by  which  an  opening  is  formed 
in  their  peritoneal  and  jiroper  coats, 
which  allows  the  escape  either  of  the 
entire  Graafian  follicle,  or  of  the 
fluid  which  it  contains.  Before  the 
appearance  of  his  paper,  the  scars  of 
recent  openings  in  the  virgin  ovaries 
had  been  long*  familiar  to  physiolo- 
gists, and  repeated  examples  in  unim- 
pregnated  women  of  the  openings  even 
unhealed  and  patentf  had  been  re- 
corded ;  the  suggestion  of  the  turges- 
cence  of  a  Graafian  vesicle  as  the  cause 
of  rut,  and  the  fact  of  certain  of  these 
being  evacuated  and  corpora  lutea 
formed,  exactly  as  in  the  pregnant 
female,  in  quadrupeds  during  that  sea- 
son, and  under  strong  sexual  excite- 
ment withoutconnexion  with  the  male,  J 
was  well  known  ;  and  an  hypothesis§ 
assigning  a  similar  orgasm  of  the  hu- 
man ovary  as  the  occasional  cause  of 
the  rupture  of  its  follicles,  and  of  the 
formation  of  corpora  lutea,  was  in 
general  repute ;  the  identity  of  men- 
struation in  its  nature  with  the  period 
of  the  rut  had  been  much  insisted  on|j, 
the  existence  in  the  ovary  of  a  ma- 
terial^, and  the  secretion  by  it  of  a 
humour**  which  give  occasion  to  the 
menstrual  discharge  had  been  mooted  ; 
the  indirect  connexion  of  the  monthly 
maturation  of  an  ovarian  vesicle 
with  the  mensesft,  ftntl  the  possible 
association  of  this  latter,  should  vene- 
real orgasm  occur,  with  the  rupture  of 
a  fully-developed  vesicle,  and  the  con- 
sequent production  of  a  corpus  luteum, 
had  been  stated ;  and  lastly,  Dr.  Bos- 
tockJJ  had  broadly  announced  that  the 
evolution  of  ova,  and  the  formation  of 
corpora  lutea,  were  uniformly  accom- 
plished in  entire  independence  of  the 
male,  by  the  essential  power  of  the 
female  organism  alone;  but  Dr.  Lee 
was  the  first  to  connect  and  illustrate 
the  rupture  and  discharge  of  the 
Graafian  vesicles,  occurring,  as  he  sup- 
posed, coexistently  with,  and  perhaps 

*  Vide  De  Graaf,  Roederer,  Morgagni  de 
Causis,  &c.  ep.  52,  art.  28. 

t  Brugnoni,  quoted  by  Raciborski,  op.  cit. 
p.  407 ;  Velpeau,  Traite  des  .\ccouch.  torn.  i. 
p.  149;  Vallisnieri  in  Dog.  Hist,  delta  Generag. 
par.  ii.  cap.  3. 

$  Drelincourt,  Home,  Blundell,  Bostock. 

§  Ulumenbach,  1   c. 

If  Le  Cat.  Roussell. 

i[  Van  Oovercamp,  op.  cit. 

**  Dr.  Gregory,  loc.  cit. 

ft  Power. 

ii  Loc.  cit. 


dependent  on,  menstruation,  by  a  series 
of  dissections. 

In  1838-9,  M.  Gendrin  in  France, 
and  Mr.  William  Jones  in  this  country, 
gave  a  kind  of  completion  to  the  ve- 
sicular hypothesis  of  menstruation,  by- 
asserting  that  there  was  not  only  a 
probable  coexistence  between  those 
lesions  of  the  ovary  and  menstrua- 
tion, but  that  this  process  is  no  more 
than  the  periodical  phenomenon  of  a 
function,  which  consists  in  the  monthly- 
development  and  escape  of  a  matured 
ovum,  from  one  of  the  ovaries.  M. 
Gendrin's*  exposition  professes  to  be 
based  on  five  dissections,  similar  to 
those  of  Dr.  Lee,  some  of  which  he 
says  had  been  made  as  early  as  1828, 
and  the  whole  is  produced  in  a  form 
of  minute  and  definite  arrangement, 
and  of  apparently  correct  and  precise 
description,  which  is  very  imposing, 

Mr.  Jonesf  also  founds  liis  state- 
ments, although  more  vaguely,  on  the 
autliority  of  dissections,  in  one  of 
which,  made  fourteen  months  before 
in  a  virgin,  he  had  seen  the  ovum. 
(Graafian  vesicle?)  grasped  by  the 
tube ;  and  he  hazards  a  lengthened 
history  of  the  monthly  ascension  of 
one  of  these  from  its  bed  within  the 
ovary,  and  of  the  commotion  excited 
by  it  as  it  moves  along  the  tube, 
only  quieted  by  the  eruption  of  the 
catamenia  which  occurs  on  its  descent 
into  the  uterus,  which  is  strangely  ia 
contrast  with  the  dimensions  of  a  hu- 
man ovum  taken  in  connection  with 
the  mechanico-vital  principleson  which 
the  hypothesis  is  constructed. 

In  the  same  year  Dr,  Lee  published 
an  excellent  paperj  on  one  of  the 
forms  of  corpora  lutea  ;  and  in  some 
remarks  made  by  him  afterwards§ 
on  this,  he  adds  "the  additional  fact, 
that  modifications  of  these  bodies  are 
sometimes  produced  by  menstrua- 
tion; and  in  1840,  Dr.  Paterson, 
in  an  essay  on  the  same  subject, jj 
repeats  this  statement  in  connectioa 
with  three  dissections  of  such  sup- 
posed menstrual  bodies  in  the  ovaries, 
and  with  numerous  others,  in  which 
he  believed,  adopting  the  common 
opinion,  the  appearances  to  have  been 
occasioned  by    impregnation.      Imme- 


*  Traits  Philosoph  de  Med.  Pratique. 
t  Practical  Obs.  on  Diseases  of  Women,  by 
■William  Jones.     London,  1839. 
i  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  .\xii. 
§  Lancet,  1838-9.  p.  508. 
il  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  vol.  liil.  p.  49. 
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diately  afterwards,  M.  Negrier  pub- 
lished his  researches,  in  which,  as- 
suming the  speculations  of  Malpighi, 
Home,  and  Plaage,  rehitive  to  the 
corpus  hiteum,  as  a  basis  for  his  own, 
he  maintains  that  at  every  montlily 
period  one  of  these  bodies  assumes  a 
high  degree  of  activity,  becomes  dis- 
tended with  fluid  and'  the  centre  of 
acongesiion  which  extends  throughout 
the  ovary,  corresponding  tube,  and  the 
uterus,  giving  rise  to  the  catamenial 
discharge,  and  more  or  less  constitu- 
tional and  local  sufferings,  which  are 
terminated  at  length  by  the  bursting  of 
the  thick  wall  of  the  yellow  cyst, 
and  the  ejection  of  the  ovum. 

At  this  time,  also,  M.  Duvernoy,  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France, 
reasoning  on  the  observation  of  what 
are  termed  corpora  Intea  in  virgin  wo- 
men, and  on  the  analogy  in  the  com- 
position and  development  of  ova  in 
birds,  re-asserted  the  spontaneous 
periodical  discharge  of  these  in  the 
mammifera  irrespective  of  fecundation  ; 
and  in  1842,  M.  Pouchet,  who  had 
been  in  tiie  practice  of  repeating  the 
same  ojiinions  in  lectures  at  Rouen, 
from  1835,  published  his  'Theoric  Posi- 
tive,' the  main  feature  of  which  is, 
that  the  ovum  in  the  whole  animal 
series  is  invariably  produced  in  con- 
nexion with  the  rut,  and  evacuated 
independently  of  impregnation; — a 
periodical  and  spontaneous  evolution 
being  the  universal  law  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  to  which  man  does  not  form 
an  exception. 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Lee  published 
his  Lectures,  in  which,  besides  adding 
two  dissections  to  those  he  had  already 
given,  he  repeats  in  more  definite 
terms  his  previous  opinion  that  at  each 
period  of  menstruati<ui  a  Graafian  vesi 
cle  bursts  and  its  contents  escape  ;  and 
the  notion  that  this  evolution  was  to 
be  regarded  as  at  length  revealing 
the  true  and  long-sought  for  cause  of 
menstruation,  being  now  somewhat 
generally  cnlcrtained,  the  merit  of  its 
discovery  began,  in  1H43,  to  be  claimed 
not  only  for  the  latter  writer,  who 
had  never,  however,  committed  him- 
self to  any  articulate  exi)lanation  of 
the  matter,  and  for  Dr.  Power,  some 
of  whose  statements  admit  of  such  an 
accommodation  although  contradicted 
by  the  more  specific  annoimcemcnls 
of  his  views,  and  for  Messrs  Gendrin 
and  the    other    writers  to    whom    re- 


ference has  been  made  already  ;  but 
also  for  MM.  Cuvier,  Duges,  and 
Raciborski  in  France,  M.  Na^gele  the 
elder,  and  M.  Bischotf,  in  Germany, 
while  in  Italy,  Professor  Argenti  of 
Padua  followed*  in  the  same  track, 
and  in  England  the  right  of  priority 
was  claimed  for  Dr.  Laycockf  and 
Mr.  Gird  wood, :[;  the  latter  of  whom 
produced  evidence  of  his  having  been 
accustomed  to  observe  and  record  the 
proofs  of  this  monthly  deposition  of 
an  egg  by  the  human  female,  for  so 
long  a  period  as  from  1831. 

The  writer  of  these  contributions 
deems  it  beyond  his  province  to  obtrude 
his  judgment  on  any  question  of  per- 
sonal claims,  his  desire  being  rather  to 
confine  himself  to  the  detail  of  facts  ia 
connection  with  their  relative  history 
as  matters  of  science ;  but  if  there  be 
any  whose  labours  in  this  field  have 
had  more  successful  and  definite  results 
than  those  of  others,  it  is  MM.  Raci- 
borski and  Bischoff,  in  their  simulta- 
neous discovery,  in  1843,  of  ova  in  the 
tubes  of  virgin  animals  at  the  time  of 
rut. 

It  will  be  remembered§  that,  at  the 
period  when  Kerckring  wrote,  physio- 
logists, from  a  comparison  of  his  state- 
ments concerning  the  ova  of  mammals 
with  what  was  known  of  the  sexual 
functions  of  other  orders  of  animals 
and  of  plants,  had  inferred  the  conclu- 
sion that  unimpregnated  ova  pass  along 
the  tubes  of  virgin  animals,  to  be  fecun- 
dated in  the  uterus,  or  to  be  discharged 
as  sterile;  and  the  announcement  of 
any  one  that  he  had  really  detected 
these  in  autopsies  of  such  animals, 
would  have  been  as  germane  to  the 
state  of  previous  expectation  nearly  as 
at  the  present  day  ;  but  unfortunately 
for  science,  and  for  mullitudes  of  suf- 
fering quadrupeds  sacrificed  in  a  mis- 
taken line  of  investigation,  this  conclu- 
sion did  not  happen  to  have  been  veri- 
fied by  actual  dissection,  and  was  soon 
jostled  out  of  sight  by  the  experiments 
of  De  (iraaf  on  animals  which  had  had 
connection  with  the  m  ile.  The  various 
misconceptions  to  which  this  mode  of 
inquiry  gave  rise,  and  the  rooted  hold 
obtained  for  these  by  means  of  the 
authority  of  the  venerable  and  illus- 
trious Halier.  have  been  noticed||.  and 

*  Aiiniili  Umv.  (le   Med.  Milan,  t.  cv.  p.  311. 
t  1-iinrpt,  1S42-.1.     Vol.  i.  p.  :14. 
i  IdiMii,  1842-3.     Vol.  i.  p.  825. 
§  Sc(l.  VIII. 
II  .Sect.  VIII. 
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the  slow  progress  of  the  truth  of  the 
case  in  another  line,  and  mingled  with 
errors  of  another  description  commu- 
nicated to  it  hy  Malpighi  and  his  fol- 
lowers, has  been,  in  the  present  sec- 
tion, traced  in  a  recently  enlarging  and 
depurating  stream  to  our  own  day ;  but 
the  fact  which  mainly  distinguishes  the 
researches  of  physiologists  in  this  de- 
partment in  the  two  centuries  nearly 
which  they  have  occupied,  is,  that  from 
the  declaration  of  Kcrckring's*  re- 
viewers, till  the  time  of  MM.  Raciborski 
and  BischofF,  no  dissection  having  in 
view  the  discovery  of  ova  in  the  tubes 
of  virgin  animals  was  ever  made.  These 
investigators,  guided  by  accumulating 
and  advancing  facts,  and  by  general 
reasonings  instituted  on  these  by  other 
inquirers,  at  length  thought  of  this  ex- 
pedient, and  were  abundantly  rewarded 
in  the  satisfactory  demonstration  of 
ovaf  in  the  tubes  of  bitches,  of  swine, 
and,  by  M.  Bischoff,  in  a  lamb,  all  of 
which  animals  had  passed  through  the 
season  of  rut  insulated  from  the  male. 
The  latter  physiologist  also  relates 
four  dissections  of  virgin  women,  and 
the  other  two,  and  refers  to  more,  who 
died  at  or  near  the  menstrual  period,  in 
the  ovaries  of  which  appearances  simi- 
lar to  those  observed  in  the  quadrupeds 
they  examined  at  the  time  of  rut  were 
detected,  from  which  they  educe,  like 
many  before  them,  a  correspondence  of 
physiological  nature,  and  of  anatomical 
results,  in  the  two  conditions  ;  but  the 
positive  demonstration  of  the  presence 
of  ova  in  the  tubes  or  uteri  of  virgin 
women,  although  such  an  excretion 
indubitably  takes  place,  and  that 
also,  if  the  woman  be  menstruating, 
most  commonly  during  the  first  four- 
teen days  which  succeed  menstrua- 
tion, has  never  yet  been  actually 
made  by  any  observer.  The  state- 
ment of  MalpighiJ,  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  very  small  ovum  in  the  tube 
of  a  woman  ;  and  that  of  Dr.  Burns§, 
that  he  had  seen  a  vesicle  in  the 
same  situation,  which  contained  a  tur- 
bid serum  like  what  is  found  in   the 


*  Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  vii. 

t  De  la  Ponte  Periodique  chez  la  Femmes  et 
les  Mammif^res,  par  M.  A.  Kai  iborski,  p.  376. 
"  The  periodical  maturation  and  extrusion  of  ova, 
independently  of  coitus,  in  mammalia  and  man, 
proved  to  be  the  primary  condition  to  their  pro- 
pajration.  ByTh.  L.  W.  Ilischoft."  Translated 
in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  for  January  and 
February  1845,  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith. 

t  Letter  to  Oldenber^. 

%  Anat.  of  Gravid  Uterus,  p.  110. 


young  ovum  of  the  bitch,  are  neither  of 
them  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  bodies 
they  saw  being  unimpregnated  ova :  and 
the  assertion  of  Mr.  William  Jones*, 
as  well  as  ihose  of  some  other  authors, 
that  they  had  seen  human  ova  within 
the  fimbriated  end  of  the  tube,  were 
made,  the  writer  believes,  frum  those 
observers  mistaking  Graafian  vesicles 
for  ova ;  and  they  are  the  only  obser- 
vations with  which  the  writer  is  ac- 
quainted, which  bear  on  the  present 
point. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1843,  the  series 
of  observations  on  the  ovary,  made  by 
the  writer,  from  1839,  in  the  course  of 
his  other  necroscopical  investigations 
as  one  of  the  physicians  of  a  large  hos- 
pital, began  to  be  published  f,  in  which 
he  shewed,  that  instead  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  ova  being  limited  to  menstruat- 
ing women,  it  is  maintained,  often  in. 
great  activity,  in  all  females,  and  at 
every  period  of  life  ;  that  the  full  deve- 
lopment of  the  ova  and  of  the  Graafian 
vesicles  which  contain  them,  has  a  cor- 
respondence with  a  state  of  organic  or 
vital  activity,  which  is  not  necessarily, 
but  is  in  general,  associated  with  men- 
struation ;  that  the  rupture  of  tlie  ova- 
rian vesicles  during  menstrual  life,  al- 
though frequently  failing  to  occur  on 
the  flow  of  the  catamenia,  and  often 
taking  place  on  different  days  of  the 
interval  of  the  menses,  is  probably 
much  facilitated  by  the  increased  vital 
activity  of  the  ovaries  which  obtains  at 
menstruation  ;  and  that  the  two  weeks 
which  follow  the  fulfilment  of  this 
function,  when  the  uterine  cavity  is 
generally  lined  with  deciduous  villi,  is 
perhaps  the  most  common  period  of  the 
discharge  of  ova,  as  it  certainly  is  of 
conception. 

[To  be  continued.] 


DETERIORATION  OF  AIR  IN  MINES. 

M.  LicBLOND  has  lately  made  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  air  in  the  galleries  and  cavities 
of  the  mines  of  Brittany.  In  the  galleries 
the  air  contains  only  from  17  to  18  per  cent, 
of  oxygen  :  in  the  cavities  or  recesses  the 
oxygen  forms  only  10  per  cent.,  but  there  is 
no  proportional  increase  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  oxygen  is  simply  deficient,  and  the 
nitrogen  is  in  exce.-s.  This  deoxidation  of 
the  air  he  attributes  to  the  pyrites — the 
sulphuret  of  iron  becoming  slowly  changed 
to  sulphate. 

*  Op.  cit. 

t  Medical  Gazette,  1843-4. 
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HISTORIES    OF    TWO 

INTERESTING  CASES   OF  DISEASE 
OF  THE  SHOULDER-JOINT, 

one  of   which   required   amputation', 

and  the  other  excision  of  the  head 

of  the  humerus. 

By  George  Williamsox,  M.D. 

Assistant-S'irsreon  to  the  Forces. 


Case  of  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

Private  William  Herman,  8th  regi- 
ment, eet.  thirty-one,  nine  years  service, 
of  which  two  and  a  half  in  America. 
Admitted  into  Fort  Pitt  General  Hos- 
pital, 23d  June,  1844,  with  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  r\^\\i  slioulderjoint,  of 
four  years'  standing.  On  admission, 
the  joint  presented  the  following  ap- 
pearances :  considerable  swelling,  the 
surrounding  soft  parts  much  thickened 
and  indurated,  and  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  shaft  appeared  to  be  en- 
larged. There  were  six  sinuses  around 
the  joint  discharging  unhealthy  pus, 
some  of  these  above  the  clavicle,  others 
Le!ow  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid;  on 
introducing  a  probe,  the  humerus  was 
found  to  be  extensively  diseased.  The 
swelling  extended  down  the  arm  and 
forearm,  and  all  motion  of  the  joint 
was  prevented.  The  patient's  health 
was  much  affected,  having  lost  flesh 
considerably  ;  there  was  slight  cough, 
with  niglit  sweats  and  iiectic  fever. 

After  a  residence  of  about  a  fortnight 
in  hospital,  the  treatment  being  during 
that  time  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  his  general  health,  it  was  decided 
to  remove  the  arm  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  the  operation  was  accord- 
ingly performed  on  the  9th  of  July. 
On  account  of  the  immobility  of  the 
joint,  and  the  thickening  and  rigidity 
of  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  it  was 
impossible  to  remove  it  by  transfixion, 
and  therefore  the  method  usually 
adopted  in  such  cases  was  chosen, 
namely  ; — a  posterior  su[)erior  Hap 
being  formed  by  commencing  a  semi- 
lunar incision  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  acromion  process,  including  the 
deltoid  and  ])arts  posterior  to  the  joint, 
and  terminating  at  the  posterior  bor- 
der of  the  axilla;  then  cutting  into 
the  joint,  dislocating  the  bone,  and 
finishing  with  one  stroke  of  the  knife 
by  an  internal  or  antero-inferior  flap, 
the   limb   was   removed :    the  glenoid 


cavity,  as  expected,  being  now  ob- 
viously implicated,  the  gouge  was  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  diseased  portions  of 
this  bone  scooped  out.  Cold-water 
dressing  was  applied,  the  flaps  left 
open  for  six  hours,  and  then  brought 
together  by  sutures;  all  the  ligatures 
separated  favourably  by  the  ninth  day. 
The  W'Ound  gradually  healed,  forming 
a  neat  and  even  stump,  and  leaving  a 
full  and  rounded  shoulder.  The  pa- 
tient regained  strength,  the  cough  and 
night-sweats  disappeared,  and  he  was 
discharged  cured  on  the  13th  Novem- 
ber, 1844. 

The  artery  was  not  compressed 
above  the  clavicle,  but  the  assistant, 
following  the  knife  with  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  grasped  the  flap  and  ar- 
tery against  its  palm,  until  the  main 
vessels  were  secured,  a  few  ounces 
only  of  blood  being  lost ;  thus  showing 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  compress  the 
subclavian  artery  in  removing  the  arm 
at  the  shoulder-joint,  a  proceeding  at 
all  times  very  difficult  from  muscular 
action,  and  rendered  especially  em- 
barrassing in  cases  like  the  present, 
where  enlargement  of  the  head  of  the 
bone,  and  other  morbid  changes  in  the 
surrounding  soft  parts,  elevate  the 
hinneral  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and 
consequently  increase  the  depth  at 
which  the  vessel  lies.  In  a  case  simi- 
lar to  the  foregoing,  operated  on  here 
by  Staff-Surgeon  Ford  in  1841,  com- 
pression of  the  subclavian  was  at- 
tempted, but  being  found  impossible, 
was  abandoned,  and  the  operation  com- 
pleted in  the  mode  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, and  with  the  same  result.  The 
appearance  of  the  stump  after  the 
operation  in  Herman's  case,  of  which 
two  drawings  may  be  seen  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment, lead  me  to  form  a  more  favoura- 
ble opinion  than  that  advanced  by  my 
esteemed  friend  and  preceptor.  Pro- 
fessor Fergusson,  who  states  that  a 
puckered  or  unseemly  stump  usually 
results  from  this  operation,  &c.  &c. 

Appearanvis  of  I  he  joint. — Capsule 
much  thickened,  synovial  membrane 
soft  and  pulj)y,  articular  cartilage  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  by  ulceration; 
iieadoflhe  bone  carious,  with  several 
small  cavities  of  abscesses  in  its  upper 
and  outer  part.  Numerous  spicuia  of 
new  osseous  matter  were  found  shoot- 
ing from  the  tuberosity  and  neck  of  the 
bone;  and  adventitious  and  bony  mat- 
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ter  was    deposited   for  a  considerable 
distance  down  the  shaft. 

Case  of  Excision  of  the  head  of  the  right 
Humerus. 

Private  John  Morgan,  9th  regiment 
cf  Foot,  aet.  thirty-nine,  had  served 
eghteen  years,  of  which  ten  years  in 
India,  received  a  gun-shot  wound  in 
ation  at  Idaliflf,  in  September,  1842; 
tie  ball  passing  through  the  head  of 
tie  right  humerus. 

On  admission  into  Fort  Pitt  General 
P.ospital,  on  the  9th  June,  1844,  (one 
y«ar  and  nine  months  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  injury),  there  were  three 
sinuses,  one  situated  a  little  below  the 
cjracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  where 
the  ball  entered,  another  at  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  joint,  the  exit  of 
tne  ball,  and  the  third  at  the  anterior 
and  lower  border  of  the  axilla,  having 
been  an  opening  made  for  the  dis- 
charge of  matter  :  a  probe  introduced 
into  either  of  the  upper  apertures  was 
found  to  pass  through  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  the  bone  being  felt  to  be 
extensively  diseased  and  carious ;  the 
lower  opening  also  communicated  with 
bare  bone.  The  patient  had  very  little 
power  over  the  limb,  and  was  quite 
unable  to  raise  it  from  his  side;  the 
shoulder-joint  appearing  to  be  par- 
tially anchylosed,  but  from  the  thick- 
ening and  consolidation  of  the  sur- 
rounding soft  parts,  and  the  pain 
which  attempt  at  motion  caused,  the 
extent  of  this  morbid  union  could  not 
be  correctly  ascertained.  The  patient's 
general  health  had  become  much  im- 
paired, the  discharge  from  the  sinuses 
being  very  copious,  and  he  had  profuse 
night  sweats,  with  loss  of  appetite. 
These  general  and  local  symptoms  in- 
dicating the  necessity  which  existed 
for  removal  of  the  disease  by  opera- 
tion, after  six  weeks'  trial  by  milder 
measures,  excision  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  was  determined  upon,  and 
performed  on  the  22d  June,  in  the 
following  manner.  A  semilunar  flap 
was  made  of  the  deltoid  muscle  by  an 
incision  stretching  from  the  anterior 
to  the  posterior  sinus:  this  being 
raised,  and  the  attachment  of  the 
several  tendons,  &c.  around  the  head  of 
the  bone  divided,  dislocation  was  at- 
tempted, but  being  found  impracticable, 
in  consequence  of  anchylosis  of  the 
joint,  the  humerus  was  as  much  as 
possible    cleared    of   soft    parts    and 


sawn  across,  about  an  inch  below  its 
head  :  its  attachment  to  the  glenoid 
cavity  was  then  broken  down,  by  the 
cutting  plier  being  introduced  into  the 
tract  of  the  ball,  and  the  isolated  por- 
tion of  the  bone  removed  ;  the  glenoid 
cavity  and  part  of  the  neck  of  the  sca- 
pula, being  also  carious,  were  scooped 
out  with  the  gouge,  and  the  operation 
concluded. 

A  few  ounces  only  of  blood  were 
lost  during  the  operation  ;  the  circum- 
flex artery  and  two  small  branches 
alone  required  ligatures  :  lint  dipped 
in  cold  water  was  placed  in  the  wound, 
which  was  left  open  ;  and  about  six 
hours  afterwards,  this  dressing  being 
withdrawn,  the  margins  of  the  incision 
were  brought  together,  and  the  arm 
kept  well  supported. 

The  wound  healed  quickly,  but,  when 
nearly  cicatrized, erysipelas  attacked  the 
limb  ;  from  this,  however,  the  patient 
recovered,  and  his  general  health  af- 
terwards improved  rapidly  :  the  wound 
healed ;  he  regained  considerable  power 
over  the  limb,  and  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  as  well  as  from  the 
service,  on  the  2(jth  September. 

Appearance  of  the  part  excised. — The 
articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  was  soft  and  carious,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  anchylosis  with  the 
glenoid  cavity,  it  was  entirely  broken 
down  during  removal,  either  by  the 
cutting  pliers  or  by  the  gouge  :  the 
remainder  o*"  the  part  excised  is  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  at  Fort  Pitt, 
and  exhibits  the  tubercle  and  upper 
part  of  the  shaft  much  enlarged  from 
the  deposition  of  new  oseous  matter. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  bone  there 
is  a  long  deep  groove,  (the  course  of 
the  ball)  extensively  ulcerated;  a 
little  below  this  groove  there  is  an 
aperture  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  leading  into  the  medullary 
cavity. 


CAUTION  IN   CASES  OF  OLD  IRREDUCIBLE 
HERN1.E. 

When  you  give  up  all  hopes  of  reducing 
one  of  these  large  hernioe,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  advise  your  patient  to  avoid  flatulent 
food,  particularly  young  vegetables.  It  is 
remarkable  that  numbers  of  hernise  become 
strangulated  at  the  season  of  the  year  whea 
the  young  vegetables  come  in  first  :  this  I 
have  remarked  for  years. — Professor  Collcs's 
Lectures. 
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SUICIDE  IN  CASES  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1845. 

We  elsewhere*  report  a  trial,  involving 
some  important  considerations  relative 
to  Life-insurance,  which  has  recently 
taken  place  at  the  Liverpool  Assizes. 
The  payment  of  the  policy  was  resisted 
on  the  ground  that  the  deceased  had 
committed  suicide ;  and  it  is  well  known 
to  be  a  provision  in  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  most  Insurance  Offices,  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  policy 
is  void.     A  serious  question,  however, 
here  presents  itself,  whether,  admitting 
that  an  insured  party  destroys  himself 
while  labouring  under  an  attack  of  de- 
lirium or  insanity,  the  policy  would  be 
equally  void.     In  the  case  to  which  we 
have   referred,   it  was   not  considered 
necessary  by  the  counsel  for  the  Office 
to  argue  whether  the  act  of  suicide  was 
or  was  not  invariably  indicative  of  in- 
sanity, or  whether  the  deceased  actually 
laboured  under  an  attack  at  the  time  of 
swallowing   the   poison.      He  insisted 
that  the  term  "  suicide,"  as  employed 
under   these  circumstances,    must    be 
taken  to  signify  the  act  of  self-destruc- 
tion in  its  widest  sense,  and  not  to  be 
restricted  to  a  case  of  felonious  killing, 
or  felo-de-se.      If  the  party  was  in   a 
state  of  sufficient  consciousness  to  be 
aware  that  his  death  would  be  the  con- 
sequence   of    the    act, — the    question 
whether  he  was  in  his  right  mind  or 
not,  so  as  to  be  morally  responsible  for 
his  actions,  need  not  be  entertained, — 
the  case  would  fall  within  the  proviso, 
and  prevent  his  heirs  from  recovering 
the  amount  insured.     An  opposite  view 
of  the  question  would  amount  to  this, 
—that  no  stipulation  in  the  policy  as 
to  suicide  would  be  of  any  avail.     It 
was  therefore  contended,  that  the  ques- 
*  Page  826. 


tion  of  legal  saniiy  or  insanity,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  moral  accountability 
of  the  insured,  was  entirely  irrelevan:. 
It    is   unnecessary    for  us  to    entr 
into    the   particulars  of  the  eviden:e. 
It  was  proved  beyond  doubt,  that  he 
deceased  died  from  the  effects  of  sil- 
phuric  acid  which  he  had  voluntarly 
taken.     At  the  time  he  procured  the 
acid,  from  one  of  his  own  workmm, 
he  was  observed  to  tremble  and  to  be 
distracted  in  his  manner  ;  his  eyes  wjre 
very  wild  and  his  face  was  red  :  th^se 
and   other  facts    tended    strongly  to 
show,  that  he  was  labouring  under  in 
attack   of   suicidal    monomania;    and 
there  was  certainly  inore  evidence  of 
insanity   here,  than  we  find  in  nine 
cases   out  of  ten,  where  a  verdict  of 
"temporary  insanity"  is  returned  by  a 
coroner's  jury.     An  attempt  was  made 
to  show  that,  because  there  was  some 
evidence  of  deliberation  on  the  mode 
of  taking  the  poison,  and  of  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  deceased  before 
death,  the  proof  of  insanity  had  failed. 
But  this,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  absurd; 
— a  greater  amount  of  proof  cannot  be 
required     to    establish   suicidal    than 
homicidal  monomania;  and  it  is  well 
known,   that,  among  numerous  other 
cases,  there  was  no  want  of  conscious- 
ness and  deliberation  on   the  part  of 
Oxford  or  Maciiaiighten,  who  were  both 
acquitted  of  murder,  on  the  ground  of 
insanity  !       This  view  of   the   matter 
must   have  been  based  upon  the  old 
legal  doctrine,  now  exploded,  that  in- 
sanity  always    consisted  in  an  entire 
deprivation    of   sense  and    conscious- 
ness. If  killing  with  deliberation  or  with 
a  consciousness  of  the  consequences  of 
the  act,  were  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
sanity,  or  in  other  words  to  negative  a 
plea  of  insanity,  there  would  be  very 
few  acquittals  on  these  occasions.     It 
appears  to  have  been   entirely  forgot- 
ten, that  there  may  be  a  *'  suicidal"  as 
well  as  "  a  homicidal  climax  !"     "VVe 
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consider,  therefore,  the  evidence  was 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  deceased 
was  insane. 

Suicide  committed  in  a  fit  of  insanity 
is  iot  regarded  as  a  crime  in  law ;  but 
unier  other  circumstances  it  is  treated 
as  a  felony,  and  a  kind  of  posthumous 
punishment  is  attached  to  it  by  forfeiture 
as  veil  as  by  the  mode  of  interment.  It 
has  been  contended,  that  the  act  of  sui- 
cide is  itself  a  proof  of  insanity  ;  but  this 
is  a  petitio  principii  which  it  would  be 
dargerous  to  admit.  It  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  state  that  the  English 
law  does  not  act  upon  this  principle  ; 
and  the  question  then  arises,  whether 
a  private  Corporation  has  a  right,  by 
refusing  the  payment  of  a  policy,  to 
visit  with  a  heavy  fine  an  act  proved 
to  have  been  committed  under  circum- 
stances which  rendered  the  individual 
morally  and  legally  irresponsible.  It 
is  open  to  Insurance-offices  to  make 
what  provisions  they  please  for  the 
voidance  of  policies  ;  but  the  law  has 
an  undoubted  right  to  put  a  fair  and 
equitable  interpretation  upon  the  terms, 
when  these  are  involved  in  doubt ;  and 
it  appears  to  us,  that  in  this  case  the 
jury,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned 
judge,  have  done  strict  justice,  by  re- 
turning a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

We  have  it  here  laid  down,  that  for 
an  Office  to  take  the  benefit  of  this 
proviso,  it  must  be  proved  by  the  in- 
surers that  the  party  died  by  his 
own  voluntary  act ;  and  it  will  then  rest 
with  those  who  would  benefit  by  the 
policy,  to  show  that  the  deceased  was 
not  at  the  time  an  accountable  moral 
agent. 

In  considering  this  question,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  if  a  man  bargain  that  his 
heirs  shall  not  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  insurance  of  his  life  in  the  event  of 
his  committing  suicide,  he  does  not 
therefore  bargain  that  he  shall  at  no 
time  of  his  life  have  an  attack  of  de- 
lirium or  mania,  under  which  he  may. 


from  perverted  feeling  or  delusive 
motives,  destroy  himself.  The  act  of 
suicide,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the 
simple  c.insequetice  of  the  attack  of 
insanity,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to 
all  equity  to  punish  him,  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  relatives,  by  including  in 
the  contract  an  attack  of  insanity, 
which  no  man  can  foresee,  and  against 
which  no  man  can  guard.  If  this  is 
to  be  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
"suicide,"  it  should  be  at  once  stated 
in  every  policy  that  the  bargain  is  to 
include  whatever  may  happen  under  a 
fit  of  delirium  from  fever  or  insanity, 
although  the  act  might  be  against  the 
healthy  and  rational  judgment  of  the 
individual  I  "Would  a  Court  of  Equity 
uphold  such  a  contract,  even  if  entered 
into  between  insurer  and  insured  ? 
We  think  not :  a  bargain  against  an 
attack  of  a  disease,  whether  insanity  or 
apoplexy,  would  be  an  absurdity,  and 
we  do  not  see  that  the  Office  is  placing 
itself  in  a  better  position  by  using  the 
word  "suicide"  in  the  policy,  and  then 
contending  that  it  must  be  taken  in  its 
literal  sense,  without  any  reference 
to  the  cause  upon  which  the  act  may 
depend. 

But  let  us  put  this  principle  to  the 
test  in  the  following  shape.  If  a  man 
whose  life  is  insured,  while  labouring 
under  an  attack  of  delirium  from  fever, 
throw  himself  from  a  window  during 
the  absence  of  an  attendant,  and  thus 
lead  to  his  death  —  Is  the  policy  to  be 
void  ?  This  is  an  act  of  suicide,  and, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  counsel 
for  the  Insurance-office,  moral  ac- 
countability at  the  time  of  the  act 
amounts  to  nothing — it  is  perfectly 
irrelevant  !  Insanity  has  many  shades; 
all  cases  of  mental  disorder  are  not  so 
well  marked  as  a  case  of  delirium;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  distinction 
except  by  a  close  investigation  of  the 
circumstances.  It  cannot  be  per- 
mitted that  a  party  who  is  to  benefit 
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by  his  own  decision,  should  be  allowed 
to  draw  a  distinction  of  this  kind.  We 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  either 
that  the  Insurance-offices  must  include 
in  their  proviso  every  act  of  self- 
destruction,  depending  on  whatever 
cause,  or  the  law  must  define  those 
cases  which  are  equitably  excluded 
from  its  operation.  Would  the  law, 
or  public  opinion,  sanction  the  ap- 
plication of  the  proviso  to  an  act 
of  suicide  perpetrated  in  a  fit  of 
delirium  ?  We  believe  not.  Even 
the  counsel  for  the  Insurers  admitted 
that  the  vitiation  would  only  apply  to 
those  instances  in  which  the  party 
wilfully  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
He  here  conceded  all  that  is  required 
on  the  other  side,  unless  the  Insurers 
intend  to  constitute  themselves  the  sole 
judges  of  the  wilfulness  of  the  act. 
He  also  admitted  that  the  terms  "  dying 
by  his  own  hand,"  used  in  some  poli- 
cies, should  not  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense — or  else  all  kinds  of  accidental 
deaths  would  be  included  in  the  pro- 
viso:— the  law  was  right  in  not  putting 
a  literal  interpretation  upon  them. 
But  we  should  be  glad  to  know  why 
the  law  has  not  an  equal  right  to  inter- 
fere relative  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
suicide,  or  for  what  particular  reason 
this  word  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Insurers 
in  its  literal  sense.  The  argument  is 
inconsistent  with  itself. 

This  is,  within  a  short  period,  the 
second  time  that  a  question — so  impor- 
tant to  the  interests  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  a  life-insurance  is  efiected — has 
arisen.      On  the  last  occasion*  there 


■*  BoRRADAiLKW.  Hunter— Common  Pleas. — 
May  1843.  The  view  here  taken  by  three  of  the 
judges  « as,  that  the  words  "dyinjr  hy  liis  own 
nand,"  mipht  liave  a  more  cnlarKcd  nieaniiig 
tlian  the  term  "suicide,"  and  include  cases  wliich 
mi^lit  jjrobably  have  l)een  exempted  from  the 
proviso  if  the  word  suicide  had  been  used.  Tlie 
majority  of  the  judj^es  treated  tlie  expression 
Kuicide  as  a  felonious  killing.  One  jud<i:c  alone 
held  that  the  terms  "  died  by  his  own  liand"  im- 
plied suicide,  and  therefore  a  felonious  killinfi^. 
This  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  correct  view. 
Did  the  Insurance  Company  intend  anythin)^ 
more  than  suicide  in  its  le^al  sense  by  the  use  of 
these  words  7    If  not,  they  were  allowed  to  defeat 


was  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  "  died  by  his 
own  hand"  amongst  the  judges  before 
whom  the  case  was  argued.  Should 
an  appeal  be  brought  on  the  presint 
occasion,  it  would  save  future  litija- 
tion  if  the  whole  of  the  judges  w;re 
to  give  their  deliberate  opinions  on  ihe 
subject.  A  question  so  important  as 
this  ought  not  to  be  left  in  its  present 
state  of  uncertainty. 


l^ebtctod. 


Chemistry,  Meteoroloyy,  and  the  Func- 
tion  of  Digestion,    considered   with 
reference  to  Natural  Theoloify.     By 
William  Prout,  M.D.  F.R.S.   &c. 
London:    Churchill.      1845.      Svo. 
pp.  515. 
Wr;  are  glad  to  welcome  the  appearance 
of    a    third    edition   of  this  tripartite 
treatise,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  Bridgewater  series.     Nearly  eleven 
years    have    elapsed     since    the     ap- 
pearance of  the  second  edition,  which, 
we  understand,  has  been  long  out  of 
print ;  and  the  rapid  progress  of  science 
had  rendered  necessary  a  revision  of  the 
author's  views  upon  subjects  so  varied 
as   those    comprised  in    this    volume. 
Indeed,  the  only  agreement  is  in  the 
general   tendency   of    the    theological 
argument.  In  all  other  respects,  we  must 
regard   the   work   as  formed   of  three 
distinct  philosophical  treatises,  placed 
for  convenience  under  one  cover. 

Although  the  work  is  addressed 
chiefly  to  popular  readers,  there  is 
much  in  the  chemical  philosophy  and 
physiology  which  it  contains,  liiat  will 
interest  and  instruct  the  professional 
man.  In  the  first  part,  the  author 
treats  of  matter  and  its  laws,  then  he 
gives  a  slight  sketch  of  the  impon- 
derables, and  of  the  primary  elements, 
with  their  genenil  relations  to  each 
other.  Here  we  perceive  that  he  has 
not  allowed  himself  to  be  infected  with 

a  policy,  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  (jues- 
tion,  and  by  the  mere  accidental  tise  of  a  par- 
ticular form  of  words.  Until  the  (piestion  is  de- 
finitively settled,  we  may  expect  that  Insurance- 
offices  will  take  the  hint  here  (jiven  them  ;  and 
while  thev  avoid  the  use  of  the  term  "  suiride," 
they  will  make  this  inireiiious  substitution  for  it. 
Few  of  the  insured  are  likely  to  know  how  this 
lexal  technicality  will  aflfect  the  policy. 
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the  new  views  of  chemistry,  but  he 
•wisely  keeps  to  many  of  what  are  now 
called  the  old  doctrines  of  science.  In 
the  general  reflections  and  arguments 
ve  find  the  following  interesting  pas- 
gage.  It  certainly  demonstrates  that 
there  are  vestiges  of  a  Creator,  not- 
■\^ithstanding  the  attempts  which  have 
"been  recently  made  by  ingenious  specu- 
ktors  in  tracing  out  the  vestiges  of 
(their  own)  creation,  to  reduce  this  to 
a.no7ninis  umbra. 

"The  prior  existence  of  water  and 
air,  as  compared  with  the  existence  of 
plants  and  animals,  is  established  by 
the  fact,  that  water  and  air  can  exist 
•without  plants  and  animals  ;  but  that 
plants  and  animals  cannot  exist 
without  water  and  air.  Hence  as 
■water  and  air  must  have  existed,  with 
all  their  present  properties,  before 
plants  and  animals  were  created;  the 
question  naturally  arises,  how  water 
and  air  came  to  be  endowed  with  their 
present  properties?  We  suppose 
that  water  and  air  were  created  with 
their  present  properties,  with  re- 
ference to  the  future  existence  of 
plants  and  animals  ;  and  on  this  sup- 
position the  whole  becomes  intelli- 
gible. Further,  that  this  is  the  true 
explanation,  and  that  water  and  air 
have  not  obtained  their  present  pro- 
perties by  chance  or  accident,  is  ren- 
dered still  more  probable  by  the 
following  considerations.  We  have 
said  that  water  and  air  can  exist  without 
plants  and  animals  ;  now  as  far  as  we 
know,  water  and  air  might  have  existed 
for  ever  without  plants  and  animals ; 
at  least  the  contrary  cannot  be  proved 
or  even  rendered  probable.  Moreover, 
plants  and  animals,  as  involving  new 
agencies  of  a  higher  order,  (the  agen- 
cies of  life),  never  could,  by  any  law 
of  nature,  necessary  or  probable,  have 
resulted  from  an  inferior  agency. 
Hence  there  is  no  necessary  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  between  the  prior 
existence  of  water  and  air,  and  the 
subsequent  existence  of  plants  and 
animals,  as  some  seem  to  have  sup- 
posed. Hence,  too,  it  follows  irresis- 
tibly, that  plants  and  animals  have 
been  created,  and  their  properties 
adapted  to  the  properties  of  water  and 
of  air,  at  some  subsequent  period,  and 
by  some  external  and  superior  agent. 
But  the  agent  that  could  thus  create 
plants  and  animals  could  surely  have 
created  the   water  and  air  likewise ; 


nay  must  have  created  them  ;  for  as  the 
prior  and  subseqdent  creations,  taken 
together,  evidently  form  but  diff'erent 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  general 
design,  the  whole  design  must  have 
been  the  work  of  one  and  the  same 
intelligent  agent."     pp.171. 

The  section  on  Meteorology  is  some- 
what concise,  but  the  subjects  are  well 
selected  for  a  popular  elucidation  of 
the  argument,  and  tliey  are  of  the 
highest  interest.  The  author  gives  the 
temperature  of  space  at  —58°  Fahr. 
i.  e.  dO"  below  the  freezing  point  of 
water  (p.  201 ).  This  is  probably  derived 
from  the  old  calculations  of  Fourier. 
On  the  theory  of  mutual  radiation,  it  is 
clearly  impossible  that  the  temperature 
of  the  earth,  or  the  lowest  stratum  of 
air  in  contact  with  it,  should  ever  sink 
below  the  temperature  of  space.  Now 
what  are  the  facts  .3  Captain  Ross 
observed  in  his  Northern  expedition 
that  the  thermometer  stood  at  —60° 
and  in  the  winter  of  1821,  at  Nijne 
Kolymsk,  in  Siberia,  the  temperature 
was  —65°.  On  the  authority  of 
Adolph  Ermann,  the  temperature  at 
Yakutsk,  in  Siberia,  (1829)  was  —72°, 
i.  e.  104°  below  freezing,  the  lowest 
natural  temperature  hitherto  observed 
on  the  globe .'  Hence  we  do  not  see 
how  it  IS  possible  that  Fourier's  theo- 
retical calculation  can  be  correct,  since 
under  the  circumstances  there  is  no 
other  source  of  cooling  on  the  earth's 
surface  but  radiation,  and  it  cannot  be 
admitted  that  one  body  can  become 
colder  by  radiating  heat  to  another 
which  is  of  a  hig/ier  temperature  than 
Itself.  In  a  note,  Dr.  Front  adds  that 
recent  inquirers  have  estimated  the 
temperature  of  space  at  between  9°  and 
—280°  Fahrenheit!  and  at  page  210 
the  author  gives  the  lowest  observed 
temperature  at  —55°,  but  we  think  he 
will  admit  that  Ermann  is  an  authority 
upon  whom  reliance  may  be  placed.* 

The  following  singular  fact  was 
observed  by  Dr.  Prout,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  cholera  in  London 
in  1832,  (page  31 1 ) :_«'  As  an  instance 
of  the  presence  of  such  bodies  (noxious 
vapours)  in  the  atmosphere,  we  may 
mention  a  very  remarkable  observation 
which   occurred  to  the  writer  of  this 


*   Ermann's   interestin<^   work    on    Physical 

Geography,  (Reise  um  die  Erde),  is  about  to  be 

translated  and  published.     A  short  notice  of  it 

appeared  in  the  AthenKum,  1837  :    75.100    117- 
also  1839:  59.  >  '  >  '"">  "', 
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treatise,  during  the  prevalence  of  epi- 
demic cholera.  He  had  for  some  years 
been  occupied  in  investigations  regard- 
ing the  atmosphere;  and  for  more  than 
six  weeks  previously  to  the  appearance 
of  cholera  in  London,  had  almost  every 
day  been  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
determine,  with  the  utmost  possible 
accuracy,  the  weight  of  a  given  quan- 
tity of  air,  under  precisely  the  same 
circumstances  of  temperature  and  of 
pressure.  On  a  particular  day,  the  9th 
of  February,  1832,  the  weight  of  the 
air  suddenly  appeared  to  rise  above 
the  usual  standard.  As  the  rise  was 
at  the  time  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  some  accidental  error,  or  of  some 
derangement  in  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed, in  order  to  discover  its  cause 
the  succeeding  observations  were  made 
with  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  but  no 
error  or  derangement  whatever  could 
be  detected.  On  the  days  imme- 
diately following,  the  weight  of  the  air 
still  continued  above  the  standard, 
though  not  quite  so  high  as  on  the 
9th  of  February,  when  the  change 
was  first  noticed.  The  air  retained  its 
augmented  weight  during  the  whole 
time  these  experiments  were  carried 
on,  namely,  about  six  weeks  longer. 
The  increase  of  the  weight  of  the  air 
observed  in  these  experiments  was 
small,  but  still  decided  and  real.  The 
method  of  conducting  the  experiments 
was  such  as  not  to  allow  of  an  error, 
at  least  to  an  amount  so  great  as  the 
additional  weight,  without  the  cause 
of  that  error  having  become  apparent. 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  only  one 
mode  of  rationally  explaining  this 
increased  weight  of  the  air  at  London 
in  Fel>ruary  1832,  which  is,  by  ad- 
mitting the  diffusion  of  some  gaseous 
body  through  the  lower  regions  of 
the  atmosphere  of  this  city,  con- 
siderably heavier  than  the  air  through 
which  that  gaseous  body  was  diffused. 
About  the  9lh  of  February,  the  wind, 
which  had  been  previously  west,  veered 
round  to  the  east,  and  remained  chiefly 
in  that  quarter  till  the  end  of  the 
month.  Now,  precisely  on  the  change 
of  the  wind,  the  first  cases  of  epidemic 
cholera  were  reported  in  London,  and 
from  that  time  the  di«ease  continued 
to  spread.  That  the  epidemic  cholera 
was  everywhere  the  effect  of  a  peculiar 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  is  more 
perhaps  than  can  be  safely  main- 
tained ;   but  reasons  which  have  been 


advanced  elsewhere  lead  the  writer  of 
this  treatise  to  believe,  that  the 
disease,  termed  cholera,  was  in  Londoa 
owing  to  the  same  matter  which 
produced  the  additional  weight  of  the 
air.  The  statemenis  of  these  reasons 
here  would  be  quite  out  of  place :  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  they  are  prin- 
cipally founded  on  remarkable  changes 
in  certain  secretions  of  the  human 
body,  which,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  epidemic,  were  observed  to  be 
almost  universal ;  and  that  analogous 
changes  have  been  observed  in  the 
same  secretions  of  those  who  have 
been  much  exposed  to  what  has  been 
termed  Mahnia.  The  foreign  body, 
therefore,  diffused  through  the  atmo- 
sphere of  London,  in  February  1832, 
was  probably  a  variety  of  malaria;  a 
subiect  on  which  we  shall  be  very 
brief." 

Again,  he  observes  : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
exhalations  denominated  malaria,  our 
knowledge  is  very  imperfect :  evidently 
they  are  in  some  way  connected  with  ve- 
getation, not,  however,  with  vegetation 
living  and  in  a  state  of  growth,  but 
with  vegetation  in  a  state  of  decay. 
It  has  therefore  been  thought  likely 
that  these  exhalations  contain  some 
gaseous  body,  composed  chiefly  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon.  Their  effect 
may  arise  from  a  gaseous  compound  of 
this  description,  though  no  such  com- 
pound is  at  present  known :  and  the 
probability  is,  that  malaria  occasionally 
owes  its  properties  to  other  elements 
besides  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  dis- 
engaged from  decaying  vegetables." 
p.  313. 

The  influence  of  climate  on  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  gradually  brings 
us  to  the  chemistry  of  organization. 
Dr.  Prout  considers  that  the  four  "  prin- 
cipal proximate  animal  elements," 
gelatin,  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein, 
are  modifications  of  one  only,  the 
alhumhums  clement.  On  Mulder's  re- 
searches he  makes  the  following 
judicious  remarks : — 

"  An  attempt  has  been  recently 
made  to  show  that  albumen,  fibrin,  and 
caseine,  contain  a  certain  common 
fundamental  proximate  clement  to 
which  the  name  of  proleine  has  been 
given.  That  such  a  common  proxi- 
mate element  may  be  derived  from 
albumen,  fibrin,  and  caseine,  is  not 
denied.     Viewed,  indeed,  in  connection 
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with  organization  and  life,  the  suppo- 
sition that  some  common  proximate 
element,  adapted  for  ulterior  changes, 
exists  in  animal  bodies,  is  very  probable, 
and  accords  well  with  the  simplicity 
of  natural  operations.  But  that  a 
substance  obtained  like  proteine,  by 
the  rude  and  disorganizing  processes 
of  common  chemistry,  should  be  that 
common  proximate  element;  or  that 
such  a  substance  should  ever  be  em- 
ployed at  all  in  vital  operations, 
without  undergoing  the  preliminary 
assimilating  processes,  is  more  than 
at  present  we  are  disposed  to  admit." 
p.  374. 

We  fear  it  is  too  late  to  attack  the 
proteine  theory  :  the  oxides  of  proteine 
are  now  treated,  like  the  oxides  of 
copper  and  iron,  as  real  and  indepen- 
dent substances;  and  we  have,  as  the 
result  of  some  recent  researches,  new 
products,  such  as  erythroprotide,  pro- 
tide,  teroxide  of  proteine,  and  chloro- 
proteic  acid — all  these,  be  it  remem- 
bered, products  of  a  product  of  decom- 
position !  for  no  one  has  yet  ventured 
to  assert  that  proteine  is  a  pre-existing 
compound.  It  is  very  likely  that 
organic  chemistry  cannot  advance 
without  these  ingenious  inventions,  and 
that  they  are  exceedingly  convenient 
for  building  up  (in  theory)  the  sup- 
posed transformations  which  are  con- 
tinually taking  place  in  the  animal 
body.  But  it  is  fair  to  ask,  whether  a 
compound,  obtained  by  boiling  organic 
matter  in  caustic  potash,  and  precipi- 
tating it  by  acetic  acid— i.  e.  "by  a 
rude  and  disorganizing  process  of 
common  chemistry" — has  a  claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  type  of  any  principle 
formed  in  the  living  body  ?  Would  it 
not  be  wise  to  wait  until  there  is  some 
demonstrable  evidence  of  the  actual 
pre-existence  of  such  a  compound, 
before  we  allow  it  to  take  so  large  a 
share  in  the  construction  of  physio- 
logical and  pathological  theories  ? 
Arterial  membrane  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  hydrate  of  proteine,  chondrine  a 
hydrated  oxide  of  proteine,  hair  an 
ammoniated  teroxide  of  proteine,  and 
brain  a  cerebrate  of  soda  :  but  in  what 
way  is  sound  pathology  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  such  assumptions  in  anti- 
cipation of  future  results  ?  It  appears 
to  us  that,  even  admitting  all  the  ex- 
periments of  Mulder  and  Scherer  to  be 
correct,  no  good  crai  accrue  to  science 
from  prematurely  constructing  theories 
on  such  an  artificial  basis. 


In  some  respects,  however,  the  re- 
sults are,  we  believe,  incorrectly  stated, 
and  require  revision.  Nothing  is  more 
certain,  or  more  easily  demonstrable, 
than  that  hair  and  horn  contain  sul- 
phur; but  in  the  table  of  compositioa 
of  organic  tissues  given  by  Liebig*, 
from  the  researches  of  Mulder  and 
Scherer,  although  sulphur  is  assigned 
to  other  principles,  it  is  not  stated  to 
be  a  component  part  of  hair  and  horn. 
Proteine  is  said  to  be  a  principle 
entirely  free  from  sulphur:  all  we  can 
say  is,  we  have  found  this  element  pre- 
sent in  consideral)le  quantity  in  the 
substance  as  obtained  from  animal 
casein  and  vegetable  glutenf. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  consists 
of  an  account  of  the  functions  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  of  the  process  of 
digestion  in  animals. 

Our  readers  will  judge,  from  what  we 
have  said,  that  we  think  highly  of  this 
volume.  It  contains  just  that  amount 
of  philosophical  generalization  on  many 
subjects  appertaining  to  medicine  and 
the  physical  sciences,  which  v/ill  be 
found  convenient  to  those  members  of 
our  profession  who  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  search  into  elaborate 
treatises.  Dr.  Prout  judiciously  avoids 
controversy ;  and,  although  some  of 
his  views  in  physiology  may  be  con- 
sidered old-fashioned,  yet  they  are 
none  the  less  valuable,  and  they  will 
commend  themselves  to  those  who  are 
guided  by  the  steady  light  of  induction, 
rather  than  by  the  meteoric  blaze  of 
modern  speculation. 

Surgical  and  Practical  Observations 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Foot, 
§-f.  By  John  Eisenberg,  Author  of 
"  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Human 
Foot."  London :  Renshaw.  1845. 
4to.  pp.  252. 
In  plain  language,  this  is  a  quarto  on 
Corns,  with  gilt  edges,  large  type,  and 


*  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  126. 

t  One  of  the  most  recent  doctrines  of  the 
imaginative  Dutchman  is,  that  like  the  Kilkenny 
rats,  mankind  will  gradually  disappear,  and 
the  human  race  will  become  utterly  extinct  after 
a  certain  number  of  years,  owing  to  the  carbonic 
acid  accumulating  faster  in  the  air  than  it  is 
removed  by  plants.  Thus  it  is  settled  by  Mulder 
that  all  animals  would  die  in  about  2^  millions  of 
years,  supposing  that  vegetables  were  to  cease  de- 
composing carbonic  acid  from  the  present  time 
(See  vol.  XXXV.  p.  776).  This  is  one  ofthose  dreamy 
iiazy  speculations,  into  which  clever  men  are 
sometimes  led.  As  animals  derive  their  support 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom  or  from  thtmselves, 
it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  they  can  increase 
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superfine  paper !  Unless  the  author  has 
already  secured  himself  a  goodly  list  of 
subscribers,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know- 
how  a  work  like  this  is  to  find  pur- 
chasers. The  whole  of  this  guinea 
quarto  would  not  fill  two  numbers  of 
our  journal.  In  short,  the  proper  form 
for  such  a  publication  would  have 
been  a  shilling  pamphlet.  Even  the 
title  is  a  misnomer :  for  what  are 
surgical  observations  if  not  practical  ? 
But  the  plan  which  he  has  pursued  as- 
sures ns  that  the  author  has  not  intend- 
ed his  work  for  the  medical  profession. 
The  time  for  guinea  quartos,  in  type 
•which  reminds  us  of  little  children's 
lessons  "in  words  of  one  syllable," 
is  long  since  past — the  tide  hcts  now 
set  the  other  way  :  and  allowing  the 
merits  of  the  book  to  be  equal  to  its 
pretensions,  there  would  be  no  chance 
of  such  a  speculation  succeeding.  The 
author  is  looking  forward  to  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Royal  College  of  Chiro- 
podists; and  probably,  when  Sir  James 
Graham  has  settled  the  Physic  and 
Surgery  question,  he  may  be  induced 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Chiropodists,  male  and 
female,  some  of  whom,  we  understand, 
now  contrive  to  extract  from  fifty  to 
eighty  corns  from  a  single  toe,  and 
from  five  to  tun  shillings  per  corn,  from 
their  patients'  pockets !  "  It  is  not 
improbable,"  observes  the  author, 
"  that  before  any  great  length  of  time 
has  elapsed.  Chiropodists  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  their  place  in  the  social  (!) 
system."  The  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  corn  is  much  more  for- 
midable than  we  had  supposed,  and 
the  terrors  connected  with  it  have 
been  most  strangely  overlooked  by  the 
Coopers,  Abernelhys,  Dupuytrens,  Vel- 
peaus,  and  others.  "  I  have  always," 
says  the  author,  "attempted  to  main- 
tain self-possession  and  calmness 
during  the  whole  of  a  manipulation, 
whatever  might  present  itself  of  un- 
expected difficulty  (!)  and  I  have  been 
happy  enough  to  escape  those  dangers 
into  which  others  have  fallen'' (!)  p.  (39. 
Again,  "  It  has  been  my  good  fate,  out 
of  above  eighteen  thousand  cases,  not 
to  have  three  times  produced  blood"  (!) 
p.  79-  But  our  readers  have  had 
enough  of  this.  If  Sir  James  Graham, 
with  an  anxious  regard  to  the  corns  of 

in  a  (greater  ratio  than  tlio  vpffetables  which 
supply  tliem  witli  fold!  The;  reader  will  find 
«ome  pood  remarks  on  tliis  Rnliject  in  a  paper  by 
J)r.  Seller,  Kdinburgh  Nov  riiilbsophicalJoui'ual, 
July  1845. 


her  Majesty's  subjects,  should  advise 
the  incorporation  of  the  Chiropodists^ 
we  think,  judging  of  the  author's  dis- 
interested statement  of  his  own  success, 
that  he  has  strong  claims  to  hold  the 
office  of  first  president,  and  his  motto 
might  be  "  Ex  clavo  Hert-ulem  .'" 


ANTAGONISM  OF  PULMONARY  PHTHISIS 
AND   INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

At  the  scientific  congress  of  Lucca  this 
subject  was  warmly  discussed,  without  any 
satisfactory  result  having  been  arrived  at. 
Dr.  Salvagnoli  presented  a  series  of  cases, 
accompanied  by  a  statistical  table,  tending 
to  shew  that  in  the  Maremma  district  of 
Tuscany,  where  intermittent  fevers  are 
numerous,  pulmonary  phthisis  and  scrofula 
are  but  rarely  met  with.  This  pathological 
fact  he  endeavours  to  explain  in  the  following 
manner : — If  we  admit,  says  he,  a  physiolo- 
gical antagonism  between  the  liver  and  the 
lungs,  which  most  physiologists  do,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  phthisis  should  be 
rare  where  intermittent  fever  is  common. 
Malaria  acts  principally  on  the  abdominal 
viscera,  increasing  their  action  and  volume. 
This  increase  of  abdominal  vitality  diminishes 
the  vital  actions  of  the  lungs,  and  thus 
prevents  the  development  of  tubercles  in 
their  tissue.  Dr.  Renzi  criticised  Dr. 
Salvagnoli's  statistical  table,  and  remarked 
that  in  marshy  districts  the  number  of 
individuals  who  arrive  at  a  favourable  age 
for  the  development  of  pulmonary  phthisis 
is  relatively  smaller  than  in  more  favoured 
localities,  and  that  consequently  a  calculation 
established  only  on  the  number  of  deaths 
from  phthisis  in  such  localities  could  not  be 
exact.  If  the  generations  disappear  during 
childhood — if  the  medium  age,  which  is 
thirty  years,  is  infinitely  less  in  marshy 
districts,  it  becomes  evident  that  more 
persons  will  die  from  the  inflammatory 
diseases  of  early  life,  and  fewer  from  chronic 
affections.  Dr.  Griffa  confirmed  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Salvagnoli  respecting  the 
rarity  of  phthisis  in  the  Maremma.  Dr. 
llino,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  from 
observations  made  at  the  clinique  of  Pisa, 
that  phthisis  was  common  in  marshy  coun- 
tries. These  views  were  also  supported  by 
Dr.  Turchetti,  who  asserted  that  in  the 
marshy  districts  of  Fucecchio  and  Bientina 
he  had  remarked  the  antagonism  which  was 
described  by  Dr.  Salvagnoli  as  existing  in 
the  Maremma.  Dr.  Trompeo  stated  that  he 
had  great  o))portunities  of  observation  in 
Piedmont,  where  malaria  was  kept  up  by 
the  rice-grounds,  and  in  Sardinia,  where 
intermittents  are  extremely  frecpient  and 
severe,  and  that  in  both  these  countries  he 
had  found  ])hthisis  very  rare  wherever 
intermittent  fever  was  common. — Bulletin 
of  Medical  Science,  1844. 
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QUEEN'S    HOSPITAL, 
(BIRMINGHAM,) 

Caseof  Brig  ht'  sDiseasesimulating  Poisoning 

by  Opium. 
[Read  before  the  Queen's  College  Debating 

Society.      By  John  Moore,   President. 

With  Notes.] 

Thomas  Price,  pensioner,  set.  thirty-nine, 
(of  large  muscular  frame  and  sallow  com- 
plexion), was  admitted  into  Victoria  Ward 
1,  at  G  p.  M.,  July  29th,  1844,  under  Dr. 
Melson. 

Sympioms. — Breathing  laborious,  at  times 
stertorous  :  when  not  subject  to  excitation  of 
some  kind  or  other  he  remains  in  a  state  of 
stupor :  on  being  roused  he  answers  ques- 
tions sensil)ly,  but  presents  a  stolid  aspect ; 
muscles,  though  large,  flaccid ;  pupils  of 
moderate  size,  answering  imperfectly  to 
light ;  conjunctivae  extremely  pallid  ;  pulse 
94,  of  full  volume,  but  weak  ;  occasional 
convulsive  twitchings  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties. 

The  history  of  the  case,  partly  detailed  by 
the  patient  himself,  and  partly  obtained  from 
his  wife,  by  Mr.  Sharman  (Dr.  Melson's 
clinical  clerk,)  who  visited  Price  as  an  out- 
patient, prior  to  his  admission,  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  :  That  having  suffered  for  a  few 
days  from  diarrhoea,  he  went  to  a  druggist's 
on  Saturday  morning  last,  and  asked  for 
four  pennyworth  of  tincture  of  rhubarb  ; 
that  a  large  quantity  was  poured  out  of  one 
bottle,  into  which  a  few  drops  of  another 
liquid  were  dropped  ;  he  drank  this  dose  in 
the  shop  ;  some  pills  were  also  given  him, 
two  of  which  were  to  be  taken  at  bed-time. 
Immediately  after  taking  the  dose  he  became 
drowsy,  and  consequently,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  neighbour,  returned  to  the  shop,  and 
asked  the  druggist's  assistant  who  had 
served  him  whether  he  had  given  him  lauda- 
num ?  The  young  man  told  him  that  he  had 
put  in  a  few  drops,  on  account  of  the  se- 
verity of  his  symptoms.  Upon  again  reacii- 
ing  home  he  fell  asleep,  and  has  continued 
sleeping,  except  when  temporarily  roused, 
until  th3  present  time  :  he  vomited  shortly 
after  taking  his  draught,  but  the  matter 
ejected  had  been  thrown  away.  He  has 
served  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  had  a 
severe  liver  complaint,  but  has  never  had  fits 
of  any  kind,  neither  is  he  aware  of  any  he- 
reditary tendency  to  them. 

The  patient  was  ordered  a  mustard  emetic, 
to  be  taken  directly ;  and  to  be  kept  in  con- 
stant motion.  The  mustard  did  not  excite 
vomiting,  but  passed  away  by  the  bowels 
•within  live  minutes  of  its  administration  ; 
hot  strong  coffee  was  now  repeatedly  given. 


and  he  appeared  to  improve  considerably, 
resting  occasionally,  and  talking  over  his  old 
campaigns  with  the  porter  who  had  the 
charge  of  him.  About  8  a.  m.  July  30th, 
he  relapsed  into  a  lethargic  state  :  galvanism 
was  employed  with  little  benefit :  he  was 
now  walked  round  the  hospital-garden  be 
tween  two  men,  and  drank  occasionally  of  a 
strong  infusion  of  green  tea,  and  again  the 
tendency  to  stupor  was  diminished.  At 
22  p.  M.  he  once  more  relapsed  ;  his  coun- 
tenance became  more  anxious,  and  his  breath- 
ing more  oppressed ;  his  extremities  were 
cold  and  clammy  ;  he  was  nearly  pulseless, 
and  with  great  difficulty  rendered  conscious. 

iEther  was  administered,  ammonia  ap- 
plied to  the  nostrils,  and  galvanism  em- 
ployed with  a  beneficial  effect. 

So  long  as  he  was  kept  moving  he  could 
be  made  to  answer  questions  put  to  him,  but 
at  three  different  times  during  the  afternoon 
the  disposition  to  somnolence  was  so  ex- 
treme, that  the  means  before  employed  were 
totally  inefficient:  cold  water  was  dashed 
over  the  face  and  neck,  followed  by  friction 
with  hot  flannel,  with  temporary  benefit,  but 
at  8  p.  M.  the  soporific  tendency  had  be- 
come almost  insuperable  ;  the  pulse  was  60 
and  feeble,  the  pupils  but  slightly  contrac- 
tile, the  conjunctivae  pallid,  and  the  stertor 
much  augmented.  He  was  now  placed  on 
a  bed,  and  whilst  Dr.  Melson  kept  his  finger 
over  the  radial  artery  at  the  left  wrist,  a  vein 
was  opened  at  the  bend  of  the  right  elbow ; 
the  aperture  made  was  small,  and  the  blood 
flowed  but  slowly,  but  before  four  ounces 
had  been  removed  Dr.  Melson  found  that 
the  pulse  was  rendered  more  frequent  and 
thread-like  :  he  therefore  directed  that  the 
orifice  should  be  closed. 

The  feet  and  legs  were  now  covered  with 
mustard  cataplasms,  and  a  blister  applied 
over  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  spine ;  am- 
monia and  brandy  were  administered  at  in- 
tervals. 

Though  the  mustard  plasters  were  several 
times  changed  they  caused  but  slight  red- 
ness, and  the  blister  produced  scarcely  any 
effect ;  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  rapidly 
increased,  and  he  expired  at  2^  p.  m.,  July 
31st,  forty-four  hours  after  his  admission, 
and  one  hundred  and  two  hours  from  the 
time  of  taking  the  supposed  dose. 

Examination  of  the  body,  tiventy-one  hours 
aflerdeafh. — General  appearance  of  body  : 
No  anasarca  ;  no  unusual  tendency  to  pu- 
tridity. 

Cranium. — Meningeal  vessels  anteriorly 
empty,  but  posteriorly  somewhat  congested. 
Substance  of  brain  of  firm  consistence,  ex- 
tremely pale,  and  exsangiune  :  no  organic 
lesion  perceptible. 

Thorax. — Lungs  much  congested,  and 
infiltrated  with  serum ;  heart  generally  hy- 
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pertrophied.   (weighing    seventeen    ounces) ; 
no  valvular  disease. 

Abdomen. — The  stomach  contained  about 
two  ounces  of  yellow  pultaceous  matter ; 
no  smell  of  opium  was  perceptible.  The 
mucous  membrane  was  generally  congested, 
and  a  space  about  4  by  3  inches  in  extent 
(situate  about  midway  between  the  cardiac 
and  pyloric  extremities  of  the  great  curva- 
ture) extensively  infiltrated  with  black 
matter  :  there  was  no  abrasion  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  small  intestines  were  congested 
throughout,  without  however  loss  of  epi- 
thelium, excepting  in  a  portion  of  the  ilium, 
about  six  inches  in  extent,  terminating  within 
an  inch  of  the  ilio-csecal  valve ;  this  pre- 
sented several  spots  of  ulceration  in  different 
stages,  but  in  no  part  was  the  gut  perforated. 
The  liver  was  large  and  congested  ;  the  gall- 
bladder contained  but  little  bile. 

The  kidneys  weie  both  of  small  size.  The 
right  presented  externa'ly  an  irregular  lobu- 
lated  surface  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour, 
having,  here  and  there,  small  stellate  con- 
gested patches  :  when  cut  into  it  was  found 
to  be  extremely  dense  and  of  granular  tex- 
ture ;  the  cortical  portion  was  the  subject  of 
extensive  fibrinous  deposit,  which  imparted 
to  it  a  light  yellowish  grey  colour;  the 
tubular  structure  generally  was  changed  into 
a  buflf-coloured  fatty  substance  of  firm  con- 
sistence ;  two  or  three  of  the  coni,  however, 
still  retained  their  healthy  appearance  : 
small  punctiE  of  earthy  deposit  were  irrcfju- 
larly  dispersed  over  the  cut  surfaces.  The 
left  kidney  presented  the  same  general  cha- 
racteristics, externally  and  internally,  as  did 
the  right,  but  had  in  addition,  lying  beneath 
its  peritoneal  surface,  two  cysts  (of  about  the 
size  of  horse  beans)  which  possessed  distinct 
membranous  walls,  and  did  not  communicate 
with  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  ;  both  were 
filled  with  a  yellowish  browu  albuminous 
looking  fluid. 

Pelvis. — The  bladder  contained  about  six 
ounces  of  urine  of  light  colour,  which  was 
ascertained,  by  the  employment  of  the  usual 
reagents,  to  be  albuminous. 

Anah/nis  of  contents  of  stomach, — No 
trace  of  opium  was  detectible  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  by  the  tests  proposed  by 
Christison. 

Analysis  of  cerebral  substance. — A  por- 
tion of  the  brain  (about  two  ounces  in 
weight)  was  difjested  in  spirit,  and  strained  ; 
the  filtered  spirit  evaporated  over  a  steam 
bath  to  dryness,  the  residuum  dissolved  in 
hot  spirit  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  and  strained  again  ;  by  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid  crystalline  plates  of  nitrate  of 
urea  were  obtained.* 

Coroner's    inquest. — At    the     Coroner'g 

*  Urea  was  alM)  obtained  from  the  serum  of  the 
blood  abstracted  during  life. 


inquest  the  druggist's  assistant  stated,  that 
he  had  given  Price  (the  deceased)  "  four 
drachms  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  into  which 
he  had  dropped  five  drops  of  laudanum,  on 
account  of  the  severity  of  the  symptoms ; 
and  that  the  pills  consisted  of  equal  parts  of 
aloes,  scammony.  ginger,  soap,  and  syrup." 
My  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death  was  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  which  might  have  been  produced  by  a 
poisonous  dose  of  laudanum,  but  that  the 
disease  of  the  kidneys  which  was  present 
would  fully  account  for  it,  and  that  this  latter 
cause  was  rendered  more  probable  by  the 
discovery  of  urea  in  the  brain.* 

Remarks. — On  account  of  the  occurrence 
of  symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  poisoning 
by  opium  immediately  after  the  assumption 
of  a  dose  in  which  laudanum  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  present,  and  inasmuch  as  no 
tendency  to  disease  likely  to  produce  such 
symptoms  was  ascertainable,  it  was  naturally 
concluded  that  a  larger  quantity  of  laudanum 
than  was  intended  had  been  accidentally  ad- 
ministered, but  as  the  i)Ost-mortem  exami- 
nation tended  to  show  that  death  was  the 
result  of  natural  causes,  it  may  be  well  to 
analyze  the  symptoms,  and  to  ascertain  in 
what  respects  they  warranted,  or  were  op- 
posed to,  the  diagnosis  formed.  First  worthy 
of  notice,  we  have, 

The  peculiar  rousabilifi/  of  the  patient. — 
Christison  states  that  "  the  possibility  of 
rousing  the  patient  from  the  lethargy  caused 
by  opium  is  in  general  a  good  criterion  for 
distinguishing  the  effects  of  this  poison  from 
apoplexy  or  epilejisy  ;"  he  further  charac- 
terises it  as  "a  safe  guide  when,  as  in  many 

*  Doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  poisonous 
inflnenre  of  urea  in  conseqnenre  of  its  discovery 
by  a  German  chemist  in  healthy  calves'  and 
healthy  human  blood.  (Sec  the  Lancet,  Oct.  19th, 
1R44).  It  cannot  tie  denied  that  urea  is  a  constant 
constituent  of  healthy  blood,  since  from  that 
fluid  the  kidneys  secrete  it,  hut  that  its  normal 
ipiantity  is  inappreciably  small  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Rees  has  written  express  di- 
rections for  the  mode  of  exaniininc  blood  sup- 
))nRed  to  contain  urea,  (see  Rees  "(In  the  Analy- 
sis of  the  Hlood  and  Urine"),  and  that  Hecqnerel 
and  others  have  failed  to  detect  it,  even  where 
symptoms  have  led  to  the  belief  of  its  presence. 
That,  when  existinir  in  excess  in  the  blood,  urea 
acts  injuriously,  is  evident,  since  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  "cerebral  symptoms  have  borne  a 
direct  relation  to  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the 
blood."  (See  Dr.  Garrod,  f,ancet,  Oct.  19th, 
1H44,  and  Hricrht's  Hospital  Reports),  and  that 
when  injected  into  the  veins,  or  administered  as 
a  poison,  urea  causes  death  (Connack  on  the 
Fever  of  lfi43).  If  the  circulatinif  fluid  contain 
an  excess  of  oxyiren— upon  a  due  proportion  of 
which  it  depends  for  it8  nutritive  ((ualities — it 
ceases  to  be  healtliy  blood,  and  becomes  in  fact 
poisonous;  then  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  a  superfluous  product  would  prove  delete- 
rious when  existinir  in  the  blood  in  undue  quan- 
titv,  in  consequence  of  the  orirans  specially  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  olitninatinK  it  from  the 
system  failing;,  throui^h  disease,  to  nccomplish 
their  appointed  oHice? 
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cases  of  poisoning  by  opium,  the  individual 
can  be  roused  to  a  state  of  tolerably  perfect 
consciousness." 

The  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  fore- 
arm.— Convulsions,  though  not  usual,  are 
sometimes  present ;  cases  in  which  they  oc- 
curred are  quoted  by  Christison,  and  Beck 
states  that  "  where  they  are  present,  they 
are  frequently  of  extreme  violence." 

The  pulse  was  of  full  volume,  but  weak, 
and  the  breathing  laborious ;  as  the  case 
progressed,  the  jmlse  became  small  and 
threadlike,  and  the  breathing  stertorous  : 
such  are  their  characters  in  a  fatal  case  of 
poisoning  by  opium. 

Stale  of  the  pupils. — The  effect  of  opium 
upon  the  iris  has  been  found  to  vary  much, 
though,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  would 
aeem  that  the  pupils  are  contracted  ;  here, 
however,  at  first,  there  was  little  remarkable 
in  their  appearance  :  towards  the  termination 
of  the  case,  diminution  of  size  and  insus- 
ceptibility to  light  were  well  marked. 

Vomiting ,  which  occurred  on  the  morning 
that  the  suspicious  dose  was  taken,  is  a 
symptom  which  frequently  follows  the 
assumption  of  a  large  dose  of  opium,  yet, 
says  Christison,  "  it  may  not  interrupt  the 
progress  of  the  symptoms." 

The  remission  of  tgrnpioms  and  subse- 
quent relapse  would  have  raised  a  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  case  had  no  precedent 
existed ;  but  Pyl  has  recorded  a  case  in 
which  vomiting  occurred  twelve  hours  after 
taking  a  large  dose  of  opium  :  a  remission  of 
the  patient's  symptoms  followed,  but  he 
again  relapsed,  and  died  on  the  tenth  day. 
Christison,  after  quoting  this  case,  writes, 
*'  The  only  way  in  which  opium  could  cause 
death  in  such  a  manner,  must  be  by  calling 
forth  some  disposition  to  natural  disease  :" 
it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  patient  suffering  from  diarrhoea 
that  laudanum,  in  the  case  I  have  related, 
was  given.  Now,  dysentery  is  mentioned 
by  Christison  as  "  lessening  the  susceptibility 
of  the  system  to  the  effects  of  opium  ;" 
hence  it  was  rendered  probable  that  diarrhoea, 
continued  for  some  days,  might  have  so 
modified  the  action  of  the  poison  as  to 
account  for  the  prolongation  of  its  deleterious 
effects. 

The  effects  of  remedies  frequently  invali- 
date or  substantiate  a  diagnosis  :  in  Price's 
case  they  had  decidely  the  latter  tendency. 
The  application  of  stimuli  repeatedly  pro- 
duced a  temporary  sensibility,  which,  on  the 
cessation  of  stimulation,  was  instantly  suc- 
ceeded by  a  recurrence  of  lethargy.  A 
protracted  remission  followed  the  perse- 
vering exhibition  of  hot  coffee  and  green 
tea — both  antidotes  employed  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  opium.  After  bis  relapse, 
when  the  symptoms  had  become  more 
urgent,  still  was  the  effect  of  excitation  evi- 


dent, though  in  a  diminished  ratio.  The 
cold  dash  and  galvanism  were  twice  respec- 
tively used  with  manifest,  but  short-lived 
benefit  ;  but  eventually  the  patient  sunk 
into  a  state  of  insensibility  from  which  no 
remedial  agent  could  rouse  him.  Such  are 
the  circumstances  which  characterize  exactly 
a  case  of  poisoning  by  opium. 

Having  now  seen  that  none  of  the  symp- 
toms observed  during  life  were  directly 
opposed  to,  and  that,  viewed  en  masse,  they 
served  to  corroborate  the  diagnosis,  let  us 
consider  whether  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances are  reconcileable  with  the  conclusion 
that  poisoning  by  opium  was  the  cause  of 
death. 

The  brain  was  remarkably  exsanguine, 
and  its  meninges  were  only  congested  pos- 
teriorly (this  congestion  being  doubtless  the 
result  of  cadaveric  gravitation).  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  brain  and  its  membranes  are, 
in  most  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning,  con- 
gested, but  Christison  denies  the  universality 
of  such  an  appearance,  and  Beck  quotes  a 
case,  recorded  by  Stanley,  in  which  the 
brain  itself  presented  no  unusual  appear- 
ance, but  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pia  mater 
was  much  infiltrated  with  serum. 

The  lungs,  as  in  cases  of  narcotic  poison- 
ing generally,  were  much  congested. 

The  stomach,  at  its  more  dependent  por- 
tion, presented  a  copious  infiltration  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  :  this  is  held  by 
Christison  to  be  very  seldom  the  result  of 
natural  causes  :  in  the  present  instance,  it 
may  very  probably  be  referred  to  the  irrita- 
tion caused  by  the  remedial  agents  em- 
ployed, viz.  ammonia,  brandy,  and  mus- 
tard. The  analysis  of  the  stomach's  con- 
tents was  rendered  of  little  value  by  the 
length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  between 
the  assumption  of  the  suspected  dose  and 
the  patient's  decease  ;  this,  too,  had  been 
preceded  by  a  constant  diarrhoea,  which 
would  have  rendered  the  discovery  of  the 
poison  improbable  even  had  it  been  known 
to  have  been  taken  extensively. 

Thus  far,  then,  no  appearance  had  been 
observed  which  directly  militated  against  the 
supposed  cause  of  death,  which  was  more- 
over negatively  substantiated  by  the  non- 
existence of  aught  which  could  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  symptoms  during  life  ;  the 
state  of  the  kidneys,  hovcever,  was  sufficient 
to  raise  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  since  it  is 
well  known*  that  death  by  coma  is   a  fre- 

*  See  "Briglit's  Hospital  Reports,"  and 
"  Christison  on  Granular  Defeneration  of  the 
Kidneys." 

In  ten  cases  whicli  have  come  under  the  viTiter's 
observation,  and  in  whicli  granular  degene- 
ration of  the  kidneys  has  been  found  to  be  present 
upon  post-mortem  examination,  five  have  died 
comatose,  and,  of  the  others,  one  had  sustained  a 
constant  succession  of  fits  some  weeks  before 
death.  Becquerel  (SemiotiquedesUrines,  p.  464), 
denies  the  influence  which  this  disease  is  stated 
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quent  conclusion  of  Bright's  disease.  See- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  affection  under 
■which  the  deceased  had  laboured,  and  such 
symptoms  as  he  had  presented,  might  exist 
as  "cause  and  effect,"  and  that  there  was 
ascertainable  no /;roq/"  of  the  exhibition  of  a 
poisonous  dose  of  opium,  it  was  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  death  resulted  from  natural 
causes.  As  being  likely  to  afford  corrobo- 
rative evidence,  I  instituted  an  analysis  of 
the  cerebral  substance  (in  the  prosecution  of 
which  I  had  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr. 
Charles  Palmer,  Dispenser  to  the  Queen's 
Hospital)  :  the  result  was  the  discovery  of 
urea*. 

It  remains  to  be  inquired  whether,  with  a 
predisposition  to  cerebral  affection  depend- 
ent upon  the  existence  of  renal  disease,  a 
dose  of  opium  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  have  proved  innocuous,  were 
capable  of  producing  effects  which,  without 
its  exciting  influence,  might  have  long  re- 
mained dormant.  Having  repeatedly  admi- 
nistered preparations  of  opium  for  compli- 
cations of  Bright's  disease  with  benefit,  and 
without  the  supervention  of  cerebral  symp- 
toms, I  am  disposed  to  answer  this  question 
in  the  negative.  Opium  produces  coma  by 
causing  congestion  of  the  brain  :  in  Price's 
case  the  brain  was  remarkably  exsanguine  ; 
and  in  the  n.ajority  of  cases  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease which  have  come  under  my  notice, 
where  cerebral  symptoms  have  been  deve- 
loped, the  pallid  condition  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva has  indicated  inanition  rather  than  con- 
gestion   of  the    cerebral   vessels  :t  in   such 


by  English  writers  to  exercise  over  the  brain,  in 
these  words  :  "  Je  ne  puis  admettre  avec  .Mons. 
Christison  I'action  du  san;;  altera  sur  le  cerveau. 
11  est,  tres-rare,  en  France  du  moins,  de  voir 
succomber  des  indivichis  atteints  de  d^?<^n('Te- 
scence  {franuleuse  a  des  troubles  functioimels  de 
ces  orpanes;"  nevertheless,  under  the  head 
"  .Symptoines  Nerveux,"  he  observes,  that  out  of 
forty-five  persons  who  have  died  of  this  disease 
(sp<;cialeinent  dans  I'agonie)  eipht  had  presented 
somnolence,  lour  coma,  and  one  convulsions. 
(Op  citat.  "  Symptoines  Nerveux.") 

*  Dr.  Uoujflas  Maclag;an  has  detected  urea  in 
the  fluid  effused  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
in  a  case  of  fever  (see  Cormack  on  the  Fever  of 
1843).  A  case  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Arnott, 
in  which  suppression  of  urine  and  coma  preceded 
death  for  two  days.  Dr.  Fowiios  discovered  urea 
in  serum  cflusfd  into  the  cerebral  ventricles  (see 
Meuicai.  Gazi;ttk  of  Dec.  27th,  1844).  In  two 
cases  which  have  occurred  at  the  (incen's  Hos- 
pital since  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  urea  has  been  iletected  by  Mr.  I'almer;  in 
the  one  case  in  serum  effused  into  the  ventricles, 
and  in  the  other  in  the  substance  of  the  brain 
itself. 

t  It  is  well  known  that  congestions  (dependent 
upon  a  diminished  tonicity  of  the  vascular  ai)pa- 
ratus  which  natiindly  results  from  defective  nu- 
trition, and  probably  partly  also  upon  the  poi- 
sonous influence  of  urea  upon  the  nervous  cen- 
tres) are  variously  manifested  in  IJrighl's  disease : 
the  brain  may  thus,  in  common  with  the  other 
organs  of  the  body,  be  occasionally  congested, 
and  from  this  circumstance  cerebral  symptoms 
may  be  di'vdoped  ;  but  cerebral  symptoms  are 
not  neceitarily  the  ellect  of  congestion,  for  in 


cases  small  doses  of  opium,  by  reason  of 
their  stimulating  property,  would  seen,  likely 
to  have  a  beneficial  tendency,  for  the  expe- 
riments of  Bichat  have  jiroved  that  un- 
healthy (poisonous)  blood  circulating  through 
the  system  is  better  than  none. 

In  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Medical 
Gazette,  p.  777,  was  published  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Wilson,  in  which  he  insisted  "  on  the 
intimate,  constant,  and  vital  connection  of 
the  brain,  lungs,  and  heart,  with  the  kid- 
neys, through  the  medium  of  the  blood,  as 
illustrated  by  the  morbid  anatomy  of  those 
glands  ;  and  that  in  all  cases  of  sudden  death 
these  organs  ought  to  be  examined,  whether 
disease  be  found  elsewhere  or  not."  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  seven  cases  which 
had  "  occurred  within  the  author's  observa- 
tion, in  which  deuth  more  or  less  sudden, 
and  for  the  mont  pari  preceded  by  fits,  had 
taken  place,  no  effusion  or  lesion  having 
been  found  within  the  head,  but  disorgani- 
zation jiresenting  itself  in  the  kidneys,  of  n. 
nature  to  have  interfered  with  the  secerning 
power  of  the  glands."  Christison,  who 
mentions  the  possibility  of  the  symptoms  of 
Bright's  disease  being  mistaken  for  those  of 
"  poisoning  by  opium,"  after  adverting  to 
cases  published  by  himself  and  others, 
writes,  "  In  none  of  these,  however,  could 
there  have  been  any  risk  of  mistaking  the 
jihenomena  for  narcotic  poisoning.  But  it 
may  be  well  to  advert  to  the  subject  here, 
for  the  sake  of  turning  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  propriety  of  examining  the 
state  of  the  kidneys  in  all  medico-legal  cases 
of  death  in  a  state  of  coma." 

The  case  of  Price,  then,  appears  to  be  the 
first  on  record,  in  which  circumstances  have 
existed  tending  to  confound  the  symptoms 
of  Bright's  disease  with  those  of  poisoning 
by  opium  :  it  evinces  the  absolute  necessity 
for  an  examination  of  the  kidneys  in  all 
medico-legal  cases  of  death  in  a  state  of 
coma,  as  recommended  by  Drs.  Wilson  and 
Christison*  :  it  shows  that  Bright's  disease 

IJecquerel's  thirteen  fatal  cases  in  which  such 
symptoms  had  existed  no  lesion  could  be  detected 
to  account  for  them,  excepting  in  one  case  in 
which  there  had  been  "  acute  meningitis."  In 
the  five  cases  of  death  by  coma  in  Ilright's  dis- 
ease, which  occurred  at  the  Queen's  Hospital, 
under  the  writer's  notice,  tlie  state  of  the  brain 
as  ascertained  by  post-mortem  examination  was 
as  follows :  viz.  in  two  it  presented  no  unusual 
appearance,  (in  thesecasesno  analysis  was  made) ; 
in  one  there  was  copious  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  substance  of  the  left  hemisphere,  in  conse- 
quence of  rupture  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery, 
and  extensive  serous  cfl'usion  into  the  ventricles, 
(this  fluid,  subjected  to  analysis,  yielded  urea  in 
large  proiwrtion) :  in  the  remaining  two  cases 
(including  the  subject  of  the  present  paper)  the 
brain  was  remarkably  exsanguine  ;  in  both  these 
urea  was  present  in  the  cerel)ral  substance. 

*  Out  of  19  cases  lately  recorded  by  Dr.  Francig 
as  "  illustrations  of  some  of  the  forms  of  Kuddcn 
denth,^'  0  of  the  patients  were  affected  with 
organic  disease  of  the  kidni'vs  (see  (Juy's  Hos- 
pital Keports,  April  1845).    Of  10  fatal  cases  of 
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may  undermine  the  vital  powers  so  insi- 
diously, that  fatal  coma  shall  ie  the  first 
recognized  symptom  :  it  also  demonstrates 
the  correctness  of  a  law  laid  down  by  writers 
on  medical  jurisprudence — viz.  "That  the 
symptoms,  however  exquisitely  developed, 
can  never  justify  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
more  than  high  probability." 

Christison  objects  to  this  law  as  being  too 
exclusive  ;  but  if  we  measure  the  value  of 
symptoms  in  the  case  under  consideration 
by  the  standard  which  he  proposes,  still 
shall  we  find  them  fallacious  ;  for  here  were 
all  his  characteristics  of  general  poisoning, 
viz.  : — A  sudden  commencement,  and  rapid 
fatality  ;  a  steady  increase  of  symptoms,  and 
uniformity  in  their  character  throughout ; 
the  occurrence  of  symptoms  shortly  after 
assumption  of  a  suspicious  dose ;  and  the 
only  previous  departure  from  apparent 
health*  was  diarrhoea  of  a  few  days'  stand- 
ing, which  had  not  prevented  the  man  from 
carrying  on  his  usual  employment.  There 
was,  moreover,  present  one  symptom,  which 
Christison  considers  a  safe  guide  to  a  diag- 
nosis of  a  particular  species  of  poisoning, 
and  that  species  was  such  as  circumstantial 
evidence,  exclusive  of  symptoms,  rendered 
probable ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
indications  of  poisoning,  general  and  specific, 
a  perusal  of  the  details  of  the  case  can 
hardly  fail  to  lead  to  the  conviction  that  all 
the  symptoms  manifested  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  Bright's  disease. 

It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  give  a  brief 
summary  of  another  case,  in  which  the  con- 
nection between  Bright's  disease  and  death 
by  coma  was  well  marked  ;  the  symptoms 
will  be  seen  to  be  very  analogous  to  those 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  Price.  A  brewer, 
set.  30,  was  admitted  into  the  Queen's  Hos- 
pital, under  Dr.  Melson,  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1844.  He  was  stated  by  his 
friends  to  have  been  a  bard  drinker,  but  to 
have  had,  apparently,  good  health  till  within 
the  last  three  days,  during  which  time  he 
had  passed  no  urine,  and  had  been  insen- 
sible. 

Bright's  disease  which  came  under  the  writer's 
notice  during  his  residence  at  the  Queen's  Hos- 
pital, sudden  death  took  place  in  6  :  in  4  of  these 
six  cases  coma  ushered  in  the  fatal  termination  ; 
the  other  two  patients  (with  whom  hydrothorax 
was  the  most  prominent  symptom)  died  from 
sudden  compression  of  the  thoracic  viscera  con- 
sequent upon  slitrht  exertion. 

*  Dropsy,  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  an 
usual  concomitant  of  Bright's  disease,  was  alto- 
gether absent :  if  suppression  of  urine  existed, 
as  it  probably  did,  it  remained  unfortunately  un- 
discovered, in  consequence  of  the  patient  having 
been  conducted,  on  each  recurrence  of  diarrhoea, 
to  tlie  water-closet.  The  details  of  symptoms  and 
circumstances  elicited  from  the  wile  of  the  de- 
ceased— who  wanted  to  obtain  pecuniary'  com- 
pensation from  the  dru2:s:ist  for  "  poisoning  her 
husband" — were  so  contradictory,  that  no  satis- 
factory conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  them. 


Symptoms.  —  Insensibility,  temporarily 
removable  by  excitation ;  when  roused  he 
answers  questions,  but  rather  incoherently  ; 
countenance  pale  and  cedematous  ;  eyes 
fixed,  with  a  vacant  expression  ;  pupils  con- 
tractile ;  sclerotic  of  pearly  whiteness  ;  con- 
junctivae generally  extremely  pallid  ;  pulse 
small  and  weak.  No  defined  abdominal 
tumor  detectable ;  abdomen  generally  tym- 
panitic, excepting  in  the  right  and  left  lum- 
bar regions  ;  tenderness  of  right  lumbar  and 
hypogastric  regions  ;  stools  pass  away  invo- 
luntarily. A  catheter  was  passed,  but  no 
urine  flowed ;  and  despite  of  active  treat- 
ment, coma  with  stertor  and  blowing  respi- 
ration supervened.  He  died  on  the  4th  day 
after  admission. 

Post-mortem  examination.  —  The  brain 
was  firm  and  exsanguine  ;  the  lungs  con- 
gested. The  heart  weighed  log  ounces,  free 
from  valvular  disease  ;  right  cav.ties  dilated. 
The  right  kidney  weighed  12  ounces,  was 
soft  and  friable  ;  the  lining  membrane  of  its 
pelvis  (which  was  large)  ulcerated  exten- 
sively. The  left  kidney,  weighing  three 
ounces,  consisted  of  little  else  than  the  dis- 
tended pelvis,  which  contained  about  half  a 
pint  of  albuminous  fluid,  floating  in  which 
were  numerous  vesicular  bodies,  of  irregular 
form  (apparently  owing  to  commencing  pu- 
trefaction). About  one  ounce  of  urine  was 
found  in  the  bladder  ;  this  was  albuminous. 
The  other  abdominal  viscera  were  healthy. 
The  peritoneal  lining  of  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes  on  the  right  side,  and  also  the  serous 
investment  of  the  ascending  colon,  were  in- 
tensely inflamed,  and  here  and  there  coated 
with  fibrin. 

Urea  was  found  to  exist  extensively  in  the 
cerebral  substance. 


PERIODS  AT  WHICH  HYDROPHOBIA  OCCURS. 

Every  one  that  is  bitten  by  a  dog  really 
mad,  does  not  get  the  disease ;  the  propor- 
tion of  those  bitten  is  as  15  to  1  that  gets 
hydrophobia ;  so  that  we  may  reasonably 
doubt  the  efiicacy  of  many  of  those  remedies 
we  hear  of  to  prevent  the  disease.  The 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia  never  appear 
earlier  in  a  man  than  the  twentieth  day  after 
the  bite  ;  the  most  usual  period  is  between 
the  30th  and  GOth  days;  sometimes  they 
do  not  appear  for  twelve  and  even  eighteen 
months.  We  have  accounts  of  cases  where 
there  was  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  between 
the  bite  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  After 
eighteen  months  have  elapsed,  you  may  con- 
sider your  patient  safe  ;  there  is  no  fear  of 
his  getting  affected. — Professor  Colles's 
Lectures. 
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i(Hft)ical  Zxi&H  anD  UnqueStS. 

NORTHERN  CIRCUIT. 

Liverpool,  Aug.  18. 

(Before   Mr.   Justice   Cressweli-   and  a 

Special  Jury.) 

SCHWABE,  ADMINISTRATRIX,  V.  CLIFT. 

This  was  an  action  in  which  the  plaintiff 
sought  to  recover  from  the  Argus  Insurance- 
office  the  sum  of  999/.,  being  the  amount  of 
a  policy  effected  in  that  ofi5ce  on  the  life 
of  Louis  Schwabe,  deceased.  The  payment 
of  the  policy  was  resisted,  on  the  ground  that 
Mr.  Schwabe  had  committed  suicide,  in  which 
case  it  was,  by  the  terms  of  the  policy,  pro- 
vided that  it  should  be  void.  Mr.  Knowles, 
Mr.  Crompton,  and  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  were 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff ;  the  Solicitor- 
General,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Unthank, 
appeared  for  the  defence. 

The  SoLiCfTOR-GENERAL  (the  issue  being 
on  the  defendant)  stated  the  case.  The 
policy  and  the  death  of  the  party  whose 
life  was  insured  were  admitted,  but  it  was 
alleged  that  the  case  came  within  an  ex- 
ception in  the  policy,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  in  case  the  assured  died  by 
committing  suicide,  or  by  duelling,  or  by 
the  hand  of  justice,  the  policy  would  be 
void.  In  this  case  it  would  appear  that  the 
deceased  had  taken  poison  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  his  life,  and  that  he  had  died 
in  consequence  a  few  hours  after.  It  was, 
he  understood,  contended  on  the  other  side, 
that  Mr.  Schwabe  was  not  of  sound  mind. 
Even  if  that  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  it 
would  still  be  a  question  whether  on  that 
account  the  office  was  to  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  condition  of  the  policy,  and  if  a  question 
of  that  importance  should  be  found  to  he 
unsettled,  it  was  high  time  it  should  he. 
There  was,  however,  a  case,  "  Borrodaile  v. 
Hunter,"  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Erskine, 
in  1841,  the  decision  in  which  he  (the 
Solicitor- General)  contended  involved  the 
present  question.  That  action  was  brought 
by  the  representatives  of  a  clergyman,  by 
whom  an  insurance  had  been  affected  on 
his  own  life.  The  insured  afterwards  de- 
stroyed himself  by  drowning  in  the  Thames, 
and  the  payment  of  the  policy  was  resisted 
on  the  grotmd  of  its  being  therein  prm'ided 
that  it  should  be  void  if  the  party  should 
die  "  by  his  own  hand."  It  was  contended 
on  the  other  hand,  that  though  the  party 
should  die  "  by  his  own  hand,"  in  the  literal 
acceptation ;  yet,  if  he  were  insane  at  the 
time  he  so  destroyed  himself,  it  was  not 
within  the  exception  in  the  policy.  At  the 
trial  Heveral  questions  were  left  to  the  jury, 
and  their  finding  was,  that  the  deceased 
voluntarily  threw  himself  into  the  river  with 

he  intention  to  destroy  life,  but  that  at  the 


time,  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  be 
unable  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong- 
On  this  finding,  the  case  came  before  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  it  was  held  by 
a  majority  of  the  judges  that  the  office  was 
protected  by  the  exception  in  the  policy. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
whose  name  it  was  impossible  to  men- 
tion without  the  greatest  respect,  dissented 
from  the  other  judges,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  the  act,  to  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
policy,  must  be  a  felonious  act,  and  that  the 
party  must  hefelo  de  se.  He  (the  Solicitor- 
General)  submitted  that  that  case,  as  decided 
by  the  majority  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  was  sound  and  right  in  law.  They, 
the  jury,  were  bound  to  find  their  verdict 
according  to  the  law,  irrespective  of  its 
policy  or  its  expediency  ;  but  he  must  say, 
that  if  juries  were  to  be  induced  by  the 
eloquence  of  counsel  to  say  that  in  a  case 
where  a  life  had  been  insured  in  an  office, 
which,  for  its  own  protection,  introduced  a 
clause  like  this,  and  the  party  destroyed 
himself,  he  must  be  necessarily  insane,  "  the 
consequence  would  be  of  the  most  serious 
and  the  most  injurious  kind,  and  would  en- 
courage distressed  men  and  men  labouring 
under  pecuniary  difficulties  to  commit  gross 
frauds  in  order  to  benefit  the  families  wliom 
they  might  leave  behind  them.  The  effect, 
however,  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
"  Ijorrodaile  v.  Hunter"  was  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  any  such  inquiry.  It  was  then 
thought  by  the  majority  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  that  when  parties  entered 
into  such  a  contract  it  must  have  been  their 
intention  to  provide  that  no  such  question 
should  be  raised  as  whether  the  party  de- 
stroying himself  was  sane  or  not.  It  was 
not  contended  that  the  ivords,  "  dying  by 
his  own  hand,''  should  be  taken  in  their 
literal  sense,  or  should  be  held  to  apply  to 
such  a  case  as  that  of  a  man  accidentally 
discharging  his  own  gun  and  causing  his  own 
death  ;  but  the  provision  was  intended  to  ap- 
ply ivhere  the  party  was  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
consciousness  to  be  aware  that  death  would 
he  the  consequence  of  his  act ;  to  exclude 
the  question  whether  he  was  at  the  time  in 
his  right  mind  or  not,  so  as  to  be  morally 
responsible  for  his  actions.  The  terms  of 
the  exception  in  the  present  policy,  were,  if 
the  assured  should  "  commit  suicide ;" 
but  tlie  phrase  in  substance  was  the  same 
as  that  used  in  "  Borrodaile  v.  Hunter." 
Even  in  that  case  the  words  were  not  taken 
in  their  literal  meaning.  The  party  did  not 
literally  die  by  his  own  hand  ;  he  died  by 
drowning  ;  but  his  act  was  held  to  be  within 
the  meaning  of  the  exception  on  a  fair  in- 
terpretation of  its  meaning,  and  the  exact 
/orm  of  the  expression  was  disregarded. 
But  th  •  words  used  in  tlie  policy  in  "  Borro- 
daile V.  Hunter,"   and  those  used  in  the 
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present  policy,  were  suhstanfially  the  same. 
The  question  is.  what  is  the  intention  of 
the  parties  entering  into  the  contract,  on 
a  fair  examination  of  its  terms  ?  It  is  a  well- 
known  rule  of  law  that  words  are  to  be 
taken  accortling  to  their  plain  and  ordinary 
meaning,  unless  there. is  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  contract  to  show  that  they  are 
taken  in  an  unusual  sense.  Now-,  what  is 
the  most  usual  and  ordinary  mode  in  which, 
■where  a  party  has  destroyed  himself,  whether 
by  taking  poison,  by  drowning,  or  by  any 
other  means  of  death,  a  person  speaking  of 
the  occurrence  describes  it  ?  He  says,  the 
person  has  committed  suicide.  If  a  person 
had  intentionally  taken  sulphuric  acid,  and 
died  in  a  few  hours,  would  it  not,  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  language,  be  said  he  had 
committed  suicide  ?  The  exception  is — "  in 
case  the  party  should  commit  suicide  ;"  that 
is,  in  case  he  should  do  that  irhich  all  the 
world,  in  common  parlance,  icould  call  sui- 
cide. On  the  other  side ,  it  must  be  contended 
that  the  parties  did  not  use  the  word  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  ordinarily  used  hy  all 
speaking  the  English  language,  but  that  it 
was  confined  to  the  technical  meaning  of 
suicide  in  a  felonious  sense.  Could  any 
one  believe  that  the  directors  of  this  com- 
pany meant  anything  but  what  they  said, 
and  which  was  simply  this,  that  they  would 
not  be  bound  to  pay  the  insurance  if 
the  party  shot  himself,  poisoned  himself, 
drowned  himself,  or  in  any  other  manner 
wilfully  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  ? — By 
the  law,  as  laid  down  in  "  Borrodaile  v. 
Hunter,"  his  Lordship,  in  his  direction  to 
them,  would  no  doubt  abide,  and  the  more 
it  was  considered  the  more  clearly  it  would 
appear  that  that  case  governed  the  present, 
and  that  the  parties  in  the  contract  into  which 
they  entered  meant  those  words  to  be  taken 
in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  in  which 
they  were  used  by  all  the  world.  But  if  the 
question  of  sanity  or  insanity  was  to  be  raised, 
if  ever  there  was  a  case  of  deliberate  suicide 
by  a  person  conscious  of  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  his  act,  it  was  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  ;  and  if,  beyond  this,  the 
question  was  to  be  whether  he  was  or  was 
not  at  the  time  morally  responsible  for  his 
actions,  it  would  come  to  this,  that  no 
stipulations  in  the  policy  as  to  suicide 
could  ever  he  of  any  avail.  The  learned 
Solicitor-General  then  went  into  the  facts 
of  the  case,  as  subsequently  detailed  by  the 
witnesses,  and  proceeded  : — It  would  not, 
he  imagined,  be  disputed  that  the  deceased 
took  the  poison  in  the  most  deliberate  man- 
ner, conscious  it  would  cause  his  death. 
The  policy,  he  contended,  extended  to  every 
case  where  there  was  a  deliberate  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  take  away 
his  own  life,  and  he  should  submit  to  his  Lord- 
ship that  the   question   of  leyat  sanity  or 


insanity,  of  his  being  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  to  be  morally  accountable  for  his 
actions,  was  quite  irrelevant.  What  species 
of  insanity  it  might  be  sought  to  set  up  ou 
the  other  side  it  was  hard  to  say,  but  he 
apprehended  it  could  not  be  the  intention  of 
the  contracting  parties  to  raise  any  such 
question.  The  sympathies  of  the  jury,  no 
doubt,  would  be  with  the  plaintiff,  and 
no  doubt  those  sympathies  would  be  ably 
wrought  upon.  It  would  be  r.^presented 
that  this  was  a  case  where  a  bereaved  family 
was  struggling  with  a  wealthy  body — a 
question,  to  the  pliiintiff,  everything,  to 
the  defendants,  notliing  ;  but  these  were 
considerations  apart  from  the  question  they 
had  to  decide.  His  Lordship  would  lay  the 
law  before  them.  Of  the  facts  there  would 
be  little  dispute,  and  it  would  most  clearly 
appear  that  the  deceased  took  the  poison, 
knowing  the  fatal  effects  which  would  result. 
If  any  question  were  raised  as  to  the  moral 
accountability  of  the  party  at  the  time,  that, 
he  would  contend,  was  utterly  irrelevant. 

George  Chappie. — I  live  at  Pendleton, 
near  Manchester.  I  am  a  silk- dyer.  I  was 
in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Schwabe  since 
1839.  He  was  a  silk  manulacturer.  He 
did  not  live  at  the  place  of  business.  The 
business  was  extensive,  in  spinning,  weaving, 
and  dyeing.  He  had  no  partner  that  I  know 
of.  He  attended  personally  to  the  business. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
business  in  all  its  branches.  He  did  not 
examine  the  mode  in  which  the  dyeing  was 
carried  on.  I  do  not  know  who  kept  the 
books.  There  was  a  counting-house  on 
the  premises.  I  was  sometimes  in  it.  I 
generally  saw  Mr.  Schwabe  in  the  ware- 
house. He  v,-as  looking  over  goods.  I  saw 
hime  there  last  on  the  10th  of  January.  He 
had  not  come  regularly  for  some  time  before. 
He  had  been  ill.  He  was  away  for  as  much 
as  a  week.  He  had  not  come  regularly 
during  the  week  bt'fore.  I  saw  him  on  the 
9th  and  on  the  8th.  I  did  not  see  him  on 
Tuesday,  the  7th.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing 
him.  I  believe  I  did  not  see  him  on  the 
Monday.  During  the  fortnight  immediately 
before  his  death  he  had  been  absent  occa- 
sionally. I  think  he  was  absent  a  week 
together.  There  was  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Ramwell,  who  was  the  principal  manager  of 
my  branch  of  the  business.  Mr.  Pattisoa 
managed  the  weaving  department.  Mr. 
Holdsworth,  who  now  carries  on  the  busi- 
ness, was  an  apprentice.  There  were  more 
than  40  persons  altogether.  We  use  acids 
in  the  dying  of  silks — all  sorts  of  acids.  We 
use  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  always  been  used 
in  our  business.  I  never  looked  on  it  as  a 
poison.  I  have  taken  some  of  it.  I  take 
some  of  it  almost  every  day  in  a  little  water 
to  quench  my  thirst.  I  believe  myself  it  is 
not  a  poison  in  the  state  in  which  it  comes 
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from  the  manufacturer.  The  acids  were 
kept  in  the  dyehouse.  They  are  kept  in 
carboys.  On  the  Thursday  I  saw  Mr. 
Schwabe  in  the  dyehouse.  I  cannot  say 
that  he  had  given  me  any  direction  about 
the  acids  the  day  before.  I  was  in  another 
room  when  I  saw  him  in  the  dye-room. 
He  tcent  vp  to  the  acids,  and  I  went  into 
the  rootn.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  quite 
distressed  and  wild :  tie  said  noi/iing,  but 
ran  vp-stairs  back  again.  He  had  to  pass 
through  the  yard.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
had  made  any  inquiry  about  the  acids  within 
a  few  days  before.  I  saw  him  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Friday,  the  10th,  between  10  and  11 
o'clock.  He  came  running  into  the  dye- 
house.  He  had  a  little  bottle  with  him. 
He  asked  me  for  a  iittle  sulphuric  acid  to 
make  a  "  mummy"  (or  silk  pulp).  He 
held  the  bottle,  and  I  poured  the  acid  into 
it  out  of  a  small  jug.  It  would  hold  about 
a  wineglassful.  I  did  not  fill  it.  I  jiut  in 
abottt  half  a  wineglassful.  I  did  not  see 
any  cork  or  stopper.  He  took  it  from  me 
and  went  up  stairs.  He  held  it  under  the 
cock  before  he  took  it  away.  He  took  out 
his  pocket  handkerchief ;  I  did  not  sec  if  he 
did  anything  with  it.  He  usually  came  to 
business  about  10  o'clock.  I  was  e.\amined 
before  the  coroner.  I  saw  the  bottle  there. 
There  was  a  little  sulphuric  acid  in  it.  I 
never  saw  Mr.  Schwabe  alive  after  he  took 
away  the  bottle.  I  cannot  remember  that 
anything  particular  took  i)lace  between  me 
and  Mr.  Schwabe  on  the  subject  of  acids 
within  a  day  or  two  before  the  Tiiursday. 
I  do  not  remember  that  he  came  on  the 
Tuesday  and  asked  what  acids  I  had.  I 
cannot  remember  that  I  said  he  did.  I  do 
not  remember  his  telling  me  to  send  away 
the  carboys  containing  the  acid.  I  mix  the 
the  acids  myself.  I  do  not  remember  his 
coming  to  me  a  day  or  two  before  the 
Thursday,  while  I  was  doing  so.  I  made 
a  statement  to  the  coroner.  I  repeated 
a  statement  to  another  gentleman  about 
two  months  after.  Cross-examined. — Mr. 
Schwabe  chiefly  attended  to  the  designing 
department.  He  had  attained  great  eminence 
as  a  designer.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing experiments.  At  the  time  I  poured  the 
acid  into  the  j)hial  I  spilled  some  of  it.  He 
■washed  that  off.  On  the  Thursday  he 
seemed  to  me  quite  distracted.  /  think  he 
was  not  in  a  sane  state  of  mind.  I  observed 
on  it  at  the  time.  On  the  Friday  he  trem- 
bled so  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  the 
Lottie  ;  his  eyes  were  very  wild  and  his 
face  red.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  frequently 
agitated  and  distracted  since  November  in 
last  year.  1  had  known  him  in  1843.  I 
remember  his  daughter's  illness.  He  was 
absent  from  business  that  year  in  August 
and  September.  /  believe  he  was  put  under 
personal  restraint  in  October.     He  returned 


to  business  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
May  1844  he  went  to  Paris.  Re-e.vamined. — 
I  gave  Mr.  Schwabe  the  acid  betveen  10  and 
11.  I  remained  at  the  manufactory  till  half- 
past  6  in  the  evening.  I  went  to  Mr. 
Schwabe's  house  on  the  Monday.  I  saw 
Mr.  Schwabe's  son  and  his  two  brothers  at 
the  works  about  half-past  11.  I  thought  he 
seemed  distracted  when  I  gave  him  the  acid, 
but  I  was  a  servant  and  dare  not  refuse 
him.  I  did  not  follow  and  give  any  alarm. 
I  knew  he  wanted  it  for  an  experiment.  I 
thought  so.  He  was  frequently  in  the  habit 
of  making  experiments. 

Thomas  White. — I  am  a  cab-driver  at 
Manchester.  I  knew  Mr.  Schwabe.  I  re- 
collect hearing  of  his  death.  The  day  before 
I  was  going  along  Oxford-street,  and  he  was 
at  the  corner  of  his  office.  He  beckoned  to 
me  and  got  in.  He  told  me  to  drive  to  his 
house  as  fast  as  I  could  go.  This  was  about 
a  quarter  to  II.  I  drove  to  his  house  and 
rang  the  bell ;  he  got  out  and.  paid  me  Is. 
The  fare  is  9d.  He  had  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief to  his  mouth,  and  his  clothes  were 
spotted  wih  red.  He  looked  very  pale  in 
the  face. 

Matthew  Peel. — I  was  in  the  ser\'ice  of 
Mr,  Schwabe  as  groom.  I  lived  with  him 
for  a  year  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago. 
I  went  into  his  service  again,  and  was  with 
him  about  half  a  year  before  his  death.  I 
was  in  the  house  when  he  came  home.  I 
nas  sent  for  medical  aid,  and  I  saw  him  in 
the  afternoon.  ]\Irs.  Schwabe  had  told  me 
what  he  had  f^aid  when  he  came  home.  She 
said  he  told  her  he  had  taken  poison,  and 
that  he  would  die.  I  saw  him  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  He 
died  on  the  morning  of  the  11th.  I  went 
for  Mr.  Ransom,  Dr.  Turner,  and  Dr.  Lyon. 
They  all  came.  Cross-ejcamined. — I  had 
heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Schwabe's  father 
a  short  time  before  this.  His  daughter 
had  been  ill  a  few  days  before.  He  was 
very  much  attached  to  his  family.  I  had 
lately  observed  a  great  difference  in  him. 
Re-examined. — I  might  have  heard  of 
his  father's  death  on  the  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  Ransom. — I  knew  Mr.  Schwabe 
since  the  latter  part  of  183().  I  was  his 
medical  attendant.  I  was  sent  for  to  come 
to  him  on  the  10th  of  January.  1  got  to 
the  house  about  a  quarter  to  12.  I  had  not 
attended  him  professionally  since  November, 
1844.  I  had  attended  his  second  son  about 
three  weeks  before.  When  I  arrived  on  the 
10th  I  went  to  his  room.  He  was  lying  on 
the  bed  dressed.  He  was  conscious  of  pain, 
and  of  my  presence.  Mr.s,  Schwabe  was 
there.  vShc  said  he  used  the  word  "  Poison," 
"  Poison,"  when  he  came  into  the  the  house. 
He  said  nothing.  I  afterwards  about  3 
o'clock   went  to   his   place  of  business.     I 
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left  him  abont  two.  There  was  a  great 
discoloration  of  the  lips,  and  a  stain  upon  the 
cheek.  I  could  not  inspect  the  mouth,  the 
tongue  was  so  much  enlarged.  Mr.  Turner 
accompanied  me  to  the  works.  We  went 
to  his  private  room.  I  found  a  cork,  dis- 
coloured apparently  by  the  sulphuric  acid. 
There  was  a  stain  on  the  table,  and  a  broken 
cup,  containing  some  corrosive  mixture.  In 
one  corner  we  found  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  containing  some  corrosive  acid. 
Among  some  rubbish,  shreds,  and  pieces  of 
paper,  in  the  corner,  was  the  bottle  into 
which  this  cork  fitted.  It  contained  a 
strong  corrosive  liquid.  The  marks  on  the 
table  were  such  as  would  be  produced  by 
sulphuric  acid.  The  floor  was  stained  black 
where  the  contents  of  the  stomach  lay.  I 
returned  immediately  to  Mr.  Schwabe.  He 
f/ave  answers  by  signs  to  questions  I  pro- 
posed to  him.  He  seemed  to  understand 
them.  Dr.  Lyon  was  there.  I  told  him  I 
had  been  to  the  works,  and  found  the  bottle, 
and  I  appealed  to  him,  as  a  man  of  honour 
and  a  gentleman,  whether  he  had  taken  the 
contents  of  that  bottle,  and  he  nodded,  as  I 
understood,  in  the  affirmative.  I  next  asked 
was  it  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol .'  He  shook 
his  head.  I  asked  was  it  nitric  acid,  or 
muriatic  acid .'  He  shook  his  head.  I  then 
asked  was  it  sulphuric  acid,  using  that  term 
instead  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  he  nodded.  I 
asked  him  was  he  willing  to  use  any  means 
for  his  recovery  .'  He  made  no  reply.  This 
■was  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
stomach  pump  had  been  used  in  the  first 
instance.  Other  remedies  were  applied,  but 
he  appeared  to  be  dying.  /  remained  with 
him  till  9  o'clock.  He  got  worse.  I  did 
not  see  him  alive  again.  There  was  a  post- 
mortem examination.  The  death  had  been 
caused  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
stomach.  Cross-examined. — Besides  attend- 
ing Mr.  Schwabe  I  knew  him  as  a  friend. 
He  was  a  very  imaginative  person.  His  at- 
tention was  much  turned  to  the  invention  of 
new  designs.  His  mind  was  always  fixed  on 
that  subject,  so  much  so  as  to  render  it  a 
matter  on  which  I  expostulated  with  him. 
In  June,  1842,  there  was  a  meeting  in 
Manchester  of  the  British  Association.  Mr. 
Schwabe's  mind  was  much  excited  at  that 
time.  I  recommended  him  to  abstain  from 
business.  He  went  to  the  sea-coast,  and  on 
his  return  seemed  to  have  derived  much 
benefit  from  it.  In  the  summer  of  1843  his 
daughter  had  a  very  dangerous  illness.  He 
paid  her  the  greatest  attention,  night  and 
day,  but  seemed  remarkably  cool.  The 
early  part  of  her  sickness,  and  most  severe, 
was  about  two  or  three  weeks.  His  cool- 
ness seemed  to  me  to  be  the  result  of  a 
forced  restraint  on  his  feelings.  Afterwards 
the  family  went  to  the  sea-side.  While 
they  were  there  in  October,  1  was  sent  for 


to  Mr.  Schwabe.  He  was  suffering  from  a 
slight  feverish  attack.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  I  noticed  considerable  excitement 
of  mind.  He  was  in  a  decided  state  of 
insanity.  Mr.  Turner  attended  him  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  placed  under  restraint 
in  his  own  house.  He  continued  in  that 
state  two  or  three  weeks.  He  then  re- 
covered. For  some  time,  after  he  was  much 
depressed  when  the  subject  was  averted  to. 
I  had  not  seen  him  shortly  before  the  10th 
of  January.  It  frequently  happens  that  oa 
the  near  approach  of  death  a  man  whose 
mind  is  deranged  recovers  his  consciousness, 
especially  when  the  system  has  sustained  a 
great  shock.  I  have  freqently  seen  Mr. 
Schwabe  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  not 
maniacal  excitement,  but  likely  to  lead  to  it. 
Re-examined. — I  speak  of  consciousness  re- 
turning at  the  approach  of  death,  when  con- 
sciousness has  been  absent  before.  I  do  not 
mean  that  thatv;asthecaseirithMr.  Schwabe. 
By  the  Judge.- — Tlie  acid  remaining  in  the 
cup  and  bottle  teas  not  in  a  diluted  state. 
The  quantity  was  very  small ;  no  more  than 
would  remain  after  taking  a  draught. 
This  was  the  case  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  KxowLES,  for  the  plaintiff,  com- 
menced by  saying  that  the  question  ia 
dispute  was  one  of  great  interest  to  his  client, 
whom  it  was  now  sought  to  deprive  of  the 
benefit  of  the  contract  her  husband  had 
made  with  this  office — by  the  occurrence  of 
an  event  which  was  at  the  best  left  ia 
mystery  and  doubt,  but  as  to  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  whether  the  poison 
was  taken  by  accident  or  design,  the  un- 
happy man  was  not  in  a  sane  state  of  mind  at 
the  time.  He  said  the  case  quoted  so  con- 
fidently on  the  other  side  had  no  application. 
In  that  the  only  evidence  of  insanity  was 
the  act  of  self-destruction  itself.  Here  was 
the  strongest  evidence  that  the  party  was 
insane.  The  exception  in  the  policy  in 
"  Borrodaile  v.  Hunter"  was,  that  the  party 
should  die  •' by  his  own  hand."  Here  the 
term  was  "suicide,"  and  it  was  taken  for 
granted  throughout  that  case,  that  if  suicide 
had  been  the  word  used,  the  office  beyond  all 
doubt  would  have  been  liable.  The  question 
would  come  to  this,  whether  ^Ir.  Schwabe 
at  the  time  he  did  the  act  was  in  such  a 
state  of  mind  as — had  he  committed  fatal 
violence  on  another — would  have  exonerated 
him  from  responsibility  .''  This  was  the 
view  of  the  case  taken  by  the  judges  in 
"  Borrodaile  and  Hunter,"  and  several  other 
cases  were  then  quoted  where  the  word 
"  suicide"  was  used,  in  which  juries  had 
found  for  the  plaintiffs,  on  the  ground  that 
the  party,  at  the  time  he  took  his  own  life, 
was  in  a  state  of  insanity.  Even  the  phrase 
"  commit"  suicide  showed  clearly  that  a 
felonious  act  was  the  one  which  the  office 
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had  in  contemplation.  But,  even  if  there 
were  any  doubt,  the  words  were  those  of  the 
oflSce  itself,  and  must  be  taken  most  strongly 
against  them.  Could  there  be  any  doubt 
that  Mr.  Schwabe  was  insane  ?  In  the 
circumstances  of  his  business  and  inhisfamily 
there  was  everything  to  render  life  desirable, 
while  it  was  also  in  evidence  that  he  was  a 
man  of  that  excitable  temperament  in  whom 
insanity  was  most  likely  to  supervene,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  from  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  defendants,  that  Mr. 
Schwabe  was  at  the  time  insane,  and  imme- 
diately before  this  transaction  showed  every 
symptom,  of  insanity.  Even  supposing  it 
were  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that  Mr. 
Schwabe  took  the  poison  intentionally,  and 
not  by  accident,  a  matter  which  the  evidence 
left  in  total  uncertainty,  no  inference  could 
be  drawn  from  the  apparent  collectedness 
of  Mr.  Schwabe  just  before  death.  That 
his  signs  were  correctly  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Ransom  might  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  It 
was  quite  possible  his  inferences  might  have 
been  incorrect,  and,  even  if  they  were  not, 
it  was  known  to  all  that  shortly  before  death 
insanity  frequently  disappeared.  The  learned 
counsel  went  minutely  through  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  contended  that  the  verdict 
must  be  for  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Justice  Cresswei.l,  in  summing  up, 
stated  that  this  was  an  action  on  a  policy  of 
insurance  for  the  sum  of  jt,999,  by  the 
terms  of  which  policy  it  w^as  provided  that 
if  the  insured  should  commit  suicide,  or  die 
by  duelling,  or  by  the  hand  of  justice,  the 
policy  should  be  void.  He  would  direct 
that,  to  find  for  the  defendants,  they  must 
te  satisfied  that  Mr.  Schwalie  died  by  his 
own  hand,  and  that  he  was  then  able  to 
distinguish  rif/ht  from,  wrong,  and  able  to 
appreciate  the  nature  of  his  act  as  an 
accountable  moral  agent.  He  used  ])recisc 
words,  as  poi^.'^ibly  this  ruling  might  ho 
called  in  question.  The  case  of  "  Borrodaile 
V.  Hunter"  had  been  referred  to  on  both 
sides,  and  if  that  case  were  in  point  he 
should  consider  himself  bound  by  it,  as  the 
decision  of  one  of  the  Courts  in  Westtninster 
Hall.  But  the  terms  of  the  exception  in 
that  policy  were  in  case  the  party  should 
die  "by  his  own  hand,"  and  Mr.  Justice 
Erskine  and  Chief  Justice  Tindal  both 
treated  the  expression  "  suicide"  as  one  of 
a  different  import — as  an  expression  well 
known — meaning  a  felonious  taking  away 
of  one's  life ;  and  from  the  judgment  of 
those  learned  judges  there  seemed  little 
doubt  that  if  tlu  y  had  had  in  that  case  to 
consider  a  policy  in  the  same  terms  as  the 
present,  they  would  have  held  that  to  bring 
the  case  witliin  the  terms  of  the  exception 
the  party  taking  his  own  life  must  have 
been  an'  accountable  moral  agent.  He 
would    direct    them    that    to    find    for    the 


defendants  they  must  be  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Schwabe  died  by  his  own  voluntary  act, 
and  that  at  the  time  he  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish right  from  wrong.  The  burden  of 
proof,  so  far  as  showing  that  the  ])arty  died 
by  his  own  voluntary  act,  lay  upon  the 
defendants ;  but,  if  that  were  proved,  then 
it  lay  on  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  he  was 
unable  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  as, 
until  the  contrary  was  proved,  every  man 
must  be  taken  to  be  accountable  for  his 
actions.  The  jury,  after  a  few  minutes' 
deliberation,  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff.* 

[Remarks. — Independently  of  the  im- 
portant  relations  which  this  case  has  to  the 
subjects  of  Suicide,  Insanity,  and  Life  Insu- 
rancef ,  it  presents  some  points  which  are  of 
interest  in  relation  to  Forensic  medicine. 

1 .  Quantity  taken.  —  According  to  the 
evidence,  the  deceased  must  have  taken 
about  six  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
medical  witne  s,  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
the  judge,  said  that  the  acid  remaining  in. 
the  bottle  and  cup,  out  of  which  he  had 
taken  it,  was  not  in  a  diluted  state.  It  also 
appears  that  the  floor  was  stained  black 
where  he  had  vomited — a  result  which  would 
not  happen  with  sulphuric  acid  when  much 
diluted.  The  person,  however,  who  gave 
the  acid  to  the  deceased  in  a  bottle,  observed 
that  he  held  it  under  a  cock  of  water  before 
he  took  it  away.  The  cab-driver  deposed 
that  when  he  saw  him,  his  clothes  were 
spotted  with  red.  This  was  immediately 
after  the  acid  had  been  swallowed  ;  and  it  is 
not  the  effect  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
to  produce  red  stains  on  black  cloth.  The 
jirobability  is  that  the  acid  was  slightly  di- 
luted. 

2.  Duration  of  the  case. — The  acid  was 
taken  about  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  deceased  died  the  follow- 
ing morning ;  he  thus  survived  its  effects 
about  twenty-four  hours. 

3.  Acts  of  volition  and  consciousness  after 
taking  the  poison. — In  general  this  acid  pro- 
duces the  most  intense  pain,  and  renders  the 
individual  ])oweiless.  It  also  speedily  causes 
violent  vomiting.  This  case,  however,  shows 
that  a  person  may  either  not  immediately 
sufl'er  from,  or  effectually  conceal,  such 
symptoms.  It  was  ]n'oved  that  the  de- 
ceased, alter  swallowing  the  acid,  beckoned 
to  a  cabman,  and  told  him  to  drive  to  his 
house  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  deceased 
had  at  the  time  a  handkerchief  to  his  mouth, 
and  the  only  circuir.stancc  noticed  by  the 
witness  was,  that  he  looked  very  pale.  The 
medical  evidence  jiroved  that  for  some  hours 
afterwards  he  was  conscious  of  his  condition  : 
indeed,  as  a  general  fact,  consciousness  is 
retained  in  these  cases,  until  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

*  Times  Ucpurt.  ^f  See  page  814. 
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RAPID  DEATH  FROM  OXALIC  ACID. 

Dr.  Ogilvy,  of  Coventry,  has  communi- 
cated to  the  Lancet  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
oxalic  acid,  in  wliich  it  is  probable  that 
death  took  place  within  three  minutes  after 
the  poison  had  been  svvaLowed.  The  sister 
of  the  deceased  had  been  absent  from  the 
room  about  that  period,  and  on  her  return 
found  her  dying.  The  quantity  of  poison 
taken  could  not  be  determined.  The  only 
other  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  case 
was,  that  the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  so 
softened,  that  on  an  attempt  being  made  to 
remove  the  organ,  they  were  lacerated  by  the 
weight  of  the  contents.  This  was  probably 
a  chemical  action  post-mortem.  The  intes- 
tines and  left  lobe  of  the  liver  were  also 
found  softened,  as  if  by  transudation.  We 
believe  this  to  be  the  most  rapidly  fatal  case 
on  record, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

M.B.  FIRST      EXAMINATION,      1845. 

EXAMINATION    FOR    HONOURS. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Ransom,  W.  H.  (exhibition  and  gold  medal) 
University  College. 

Huxley,  Thomas  li.  (gold  medal),  Charing- 
cross  Hospital. 

Brinton,  William,  King's  College. 

Reid,  John,  King's  College. 

Johnson,  Walter,  Guy's  Hospital. 
Chemistry. 

Ransom,  W.  H.  (exhibition  and  gold  medal). 
University  College. 

Randell,   Cornelius  W.    (gold  medal),  Uni- 
versity College. 

Johnson,  Walter,  Guy's  Hospital. 

Reid,  John,  King's  College. 

Brinton,  William,  King's  College. 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  Charing-cross  Hospital. 

Day,  John  Climenson,  London  Hospital. 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry. 

Brinton,  William  (exhibition  and  gold  medal) 
King's  College. 

Johnson,  W.  (gold  medal),  Guy's  Hospital. 

Day,  John  Climenson,  London  Hospital. 

Ransom,  William  H.,  University  College. 

Reid,  John,  King's  College. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

I  SAW  a  young  girl  who,  while  standing  at  a 
hall  door,  had  her  apron  torn  by  a  mad  dog 
that  made  a  snap  at  it  in  passing.  She  got 
a  needle  and  thread,  and  sewed  up  the  rent ; 
and  not  having  a  pair  of  scissors  by  her,  she 
cut  off  the  thread  with  her  teeth  ;  and  she 
got  hydrophobia  and  died  of  it. — Professor 
Colles's  Lectures, 


PATHOLOGY. 

DISCHARGE  OF  TEN  LUMBRICI  THROUGH  AN 
ABSCESS  IN  THE  RIGHT  THIGH. 

M.  CoMBE  narrates  the  following  remarkable 
case  : — A  healthy  married  woman,  aged  36, 
mother  of  four  children,   became  attacked 
with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  accompa- 
nied with  an  erysipelatous  redness  over  the 
hypogastrium  ;  she  had   also  the  symptoms 
of  a  catarrhal  fever  Vifhich  was   at  that  time 
epidemic.      The  pain  and  erysipelatous  red- 
ness disappeared  on  the  third   day,   but  oa 
the  following    morning   a    painful    swelling 
presented  itself  in  the  right  inguinal  region, 
and  was  attended  with  rv-dness  occupying  the 
whole  front  part  of  the  thigh.     The  patient 
had  shivering,  vomiting  of  green  matter,  a 
small    frequent   pulse,     red    tongue,    dark- 
coloured  urine,   pain  in  the  head,  sleepless- 
ness,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.     She  com- 
plained of  intolerable  burning  pain  in  the 
thigh,   attended  with  a  sensation  as  of  some 
foreign  body  crawling   about  in   the  neigh- 
bourhood of  her  groin.      There  was  consti- 
pation   from    the    commencement    of    the 
attack,  the  patient  refusing  to •  take  purga- 
tives.    On  the  12th  day  an  abscess  formed 
on  the  upper  and   inner  part   of  the  thigh, 
about  four  fingers-breadth  below  the  fold  of 
the  groin  ;    this   was  covered    with    a    soft 
poultice,    and  shortly  burst,    discharging  a 
large  quantity  of  stercoraceous  matter,  hav- 
ing a  most  intolerable  stench.     Very  shortly 
a  whitish  body  presented  itself  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  abscess,  which  turnsd  out  to  be  a 
lumbricalis  worm  (spulwurm).       Upon  ap- 
plying   slight  pressure   to    the  abscess  this 
creature    was   evacuated,    and    followed    by 
nine  others  of  the  same  kind ;   they  mea- 
sured from    12  to   27  centimetres  (or  from 
5  to  10  inches)  in  length  ;  they  were  alive, 
but  very  soon  died.      A  purgative  was  now 
taken,   and  followed  by  a  fsecal  evacuation 
per  aiium,   together  with  the  discharge  of  a 
large  lumbricalis  by  the  same  passage.     In 
less  than  a  month  afterwards  the  jiatient  was 
perfectly  recovered.     M.  Combe  considered 
that  the  presence  of  these  worms  excited  in- 
testinal inflammation,  which  led  to  perfora- 
tion.— Schmidt's  Jahrb'ilcher,  Heft  3. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW, 

JIuller's  Archiv.  —  Eisenberg  on  Diseases  of 
the  Feet.— Report  of  the  Montrose  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum.— Uennet  on  Inflammation,  &c.  ol'  the  Neck 
of  the  Uterus.— Chelius's  Siirger)',  Part  3,  by 
South.  — Cooley's  Pharmaceutical 'Latin  Gram- 
mar.—Report  ot  the  Dundee  Lunatic  Asylum. — 
Meigs  on  Diseases  of  Females.— Kober'tson  on 
Gout.— Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine, Part  10. —  The  Saint-Louis  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  No.  3.— ("osmos:  A  Survey  of 
the  Physical  Pheiioii-ena  of  the  Universe.  By 
A. Humboldt.  Vul.  1.— Chelius's  Surgery,  Part  6. 
—Wilson's  History  of  the  .Middlesex  Hospital. 
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BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS — METEOROLOGICAL,  ETC. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 

During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Aug.  23. 

Aver,  of  5  yrs. 
Males....  491 
Females  .   472 


Births. 

Males 576 

Females  .   553 

1129 


Deaths. 

Males 446 

Females  .   398 

844 


9G3 


Deaths  in  different  Districts. 

(34  in  viimber ;  —  Registrars'  Districts,  129. 
Population,  in  1841,  1,915,104.) 

West— Kensing-ton;  Chelsea;  St.  George, 
Hanover  Square;  Westminster;  St. Martin 
in  the  Fields;  St.  .lames  ..  (Pop.  301,326)    108 

North  — St.  Marvlebone  ;  St.  Pancras  ; 
Islina:ton  ;  Hackney (Pop.  366,303)   -146 

Central— St.  Giles  and  St.  George;  Strand; 
Holborn;  Clerkenwell;  St.  Luke;  East 
London  ;  West  London  ;  the  Ciiv  of 
London    (Pop.  374,759)    168 

East— Shoreditcli ;  Bethnal  Green  ;  White- 
chapel  ;  St.  George  in  the  East ;  Stepney  ; 
Poplar (Pop.  393,247)    224 

South— St.  Saviour;  St.  Clave;  IJermond- 
sey ;  St.  George,  Southwark  ;  Newingtoii; 
Lambeth ;  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  ; 
Camberwell ;    RotherhitUe ;    Greenwich 

(Pop.  479,469)    198 

Total 844 


Causes  of  Death  in  the  Week  ending  Attg.  23. 

Col.  A.  Weekly  Averages  of  5  Summers ;  Col.  a.  of  5  Ycnrs. 


AllCauses   S44|904j963 

Specified  Catses 843    897  954 

1.  ifymc»<iV(iir  Epidemic, Endemic,         | 

ConU%\o\xs,)  Diseases  . .    202    198 
Sporadic  Uiseases,  viz. — 

2.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c.  of  uncer- 

tain scat    109II  101  106 

3.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses   144i    158  159 

4.  Lungs,    and    other  Organs  of 

Respiration 209'    229  292 

5.  Heart  and  Blood-vessels 25;     21    24 

6.  Stomach,     Liver,    and     other 

Organs  of  Digestion 69,     88  71 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. ..       4:       6     6 

8.  ChiWlbirth,     Diseases    of    the 

Uterus,  &c 

9.  Rheumatism,   Diseases  of  the 

Bones,  Joints,  &c 8        6     6 

10.  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c 2        1      1 

11.  OldAge 47      55   70 

12.  Violence.  Privation,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance I 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  number  of 
Deaths  from  the  important  special  causes: — 


144 

158 

209 

25| 

229 
21 

69 

88 
6 

e' 

9 

8 

2 

47 

6 

1 

55 

18 

25 

Small-po.K    12 

Measles    62 

Scarlatina   14 

Hooping-cough..  25 

Croup   8 

Thrush 10 

Diarrhoea    35 

Dysentery   3 

Typhus    22 

Hemorrhage 1 

Dropsy 19 

Debility    22 

Sudden  deaths  . .  5 


Convulsions  ....  45 
DeliriuniTremens    4 

Bronchitis  14 

Pneumonia 40 

Phthisis    124 

Dis.  of  Lungs,  &c.    5 

Teething 21 

Gastritis 0 

Enteritis 16 

Peritonitis  2 

Tabes  Mcsentcrica  13 
Dis.  Stomach,  &c.  3 
Dis.  of  Liver,  &c.    5 


Hydrocephalus . .  35 

Apoplexy 25  j   Childbirth  

Paralysis 8  1   Dis. of  Uterus, &c. 


60  below  the  summer  and  119  below  the  annual 
average.  The  deaths  from  Zymotic  diseases, 
with  the  exception  of  Measles,  Hooping-cough, 
and  Diarrhoea,  are  below  the  averages  The 
mortality  from  Measles  and  Diarrhtea  is  still 
on  the  increase,  the  deaths  being  38  above  the 
weekly  averages,  which  are  the  same  for  the 
season  and  the  year,  i.  e.  24.  In  the  East  dis- 
tricts,the  morta'lityisabovetheaverages.  In  all 
the  others,  it  is  below  both  averages. 


ROYAL  OBSERVATORY,  GREENWICH. 


METEOROLOGICAL   SUMMARY 
For  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Aug.  23. 


M.1I. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Height  of  Barometer"  

3007 

29-18 

29-68 

,,       ,,  Thermometer  . . 

67-7 

44-4 

56-5  • 

Self-registering  do 

b 

36-6 

„    in  the  Thames  water 

59-5 

58-2 

»  From  12  observations 

JailT. 

l>  .Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  081 :  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Meteorological.  —  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  6"  above  that  of  the  climate  of 
London  for  the  year,  but  6"  heloxv  the  mean  sum- 
mer temperature.  The  extreme  range  in  the 
thermometer  was  62-5°. 


Remarks.— Tlie  total  number  of  deaths  was 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received.  —  Dr.  A.  Harvey,  ,\berdeen;  Mr.  AV. 
Clapp,  Dreadnought;  Dr.  Ritchie;  Dr.  F.  H. 
Ranisbotham  ;  Mr.  Newnham  ;  Mr.  R.  Druitt; 
Mr.  T.  liourne. 
Dr.  S.  Palmer.— We  do  not  think  any  good  would 
arise  from  the  insertion  of  the  letter.  We 
have  already  (p.  564)  expressed  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  Pentaglot  Dictionaiy,  and  can 
cnnfidentlv  recommend  it  as  a  useful  compa- 
nion. As  the  author  is  going  to  publish  an 
English-French  Index,  the  objection  taken 
to  it  in  its  present  fonn  will  be  removed. 
Considering  the  immense  labour  which  the 
author  must  have  bestowed  upon  it,  we  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  cheapest  works  that  has  issued 
from  the  press. 

We  shall  beobliiiod  if  our  Correspondents  will 
address  all  achcitisiini'nts  and  orders  for  the 
journal  to  tlie  I'ulilislicrs. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Ely,  Rochester.— The  regulations  of 
the  Stamp  ( )fli(-c  re(iuire  that  the  journal  should 
be  printed  on  one  sheet.  Either  all  the  adver- 
tisements must  be  paged,  or  the  paging  of  the 
tables  must  be  omitted.  It  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  adopt  the  latter  i)lan.  The  paging- 
of  the  advertisements  would  be  attended  with 
much  inconvenience,  and  would  justly  create 
dissatisfaction.  The  tables,  if  necessary,  may 
be  easily  separated  and  bounil  in  at  the  end  of 
the  voliiuii',  pastiil  back  to  back. 

Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Bristol.- 'I'he  cases  shall  be  in- 
serted as  earlv  as  possible,  and  a  proof  sent. 

Dr.  W.Cooke.— The  communication  is  not  suited 
for  our  pages.     It  is  left  with  the  Printers. 

Dr.  (Jeorge  Robinson,  Newcastle.— The  lecture 
will  be  inserted.  The  other  i)apers  may  be 
forwarded  when  ready. 

Dr.  A.  Harvey.— The  correction  in  Part  4  has 
been  made. 

Mr.  Robert  Smith's  case  of  Supposed  Poisoning 
will  be  inserted. 

Dr.  W.  B.  M'Kgan's  letter  arrived  too  late  for 
insertion  this  week. 

The  communiciitinns  of  Dr.  Hake,  Dr.  Dick,  Dr. 
Davies,  Dr.  Alluatt,  and  Mr.  France,  in  our 
next. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


Sccturcs. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES 

Delivered  at  University  College  Hospital, 

By  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  F.R.S.  Sec. 

{Taken  in  Short-Hand  by  our  own  Reporter,  and 
revised  by  the  Professor  himself.] 

Lecture  IY.— May  29th,  1845. 

Cases  of  dropsy  from  diseased  liver  and  kid- 
neys— History,  with  remarks — on  the 
origin  of  the  disease.  On  erysipelas 
and  its  treatment ;  on  the  diagnosis ; 
physical  signs  of  diseases  of  the  liver  ivith 
ascites — on  the  treatrnent ;  paracentesis — 
symptoms  of  diseased  kidneys  without 
albuminuria — Post-mortem  ex'amination, 
with  remarks — 'on  the  nature  of  the  effu- 
sion in  the  abdomen — on  the  induration 
of  the  liver  and  kidneys  ;  explanation  of 
its  effect  on  the  function  of  the  kidney. 

We  have  another  post-mortem  examination 
to  notice,  in  the  case  of  Stephen  Bucknell ; 
and  I  shall  also  mention  the  case  of  Patrick 
Kelly.  They  were  botli  cases  of  ascites, 
•with  diseased  liver,  and  there  were  other 
points  of  resemblance,  and  some  differences. 
"  Stephen  Bucknell,  aged  ,t8,  admitted 
March  11th,  of  rather  tall  stature  and  very 
stout  conformation,  ruddy  complexion  :  by 
occupation  he  has  been  a  keeper  of  accounts 
in  a  lime- yard  since  1827,  but  he  left  it  two 
years  and  a  half  ago,  and  went  into  the 
country  to  keep  a  small  farm.  He  has  had 
sufficient  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  and  says 
he  has  never  drunk  to  excess."  I  judge, 
however,  from  other  accounts,  that  he  dealt 
pretty  liberally  in  liquor.  "  He  was  a  man 
of  sedentary  habits,  his  occupation  not  re- 
quiring considerable  activity.  The  last  two 
months  he  has  been  living  at  Paddingtoii. 
His  habitual  state  of  health  was  good 
till  five  years  ago ;  he  was  stout  and  strong, 
and  as  active  as  could  be  expected  from  his 
bulk.  Between  the  age  of  42  and  45  he  was 
subject  to  gout,  but  not  severely.  When  it 
first  occurred,  he  had  an  eruption  similar  to 
that  which  he  has  at  present  over  the  arms 
and  legs — that  is,  an  eczematous  eruption. 
On  the  last  occasion  he  had  some  warm  salt- 
water baths  at  Gravesend,  and  these  removed 
the  eruption,  which  desquamated.  He  has 
had  no  gout  since  that  time.  He  continued 
in  good  health  until  three  or^four  years 
ago,  when  he  found  his  health  declining. 
He  then  gave  up  his  situation  in  conse- 
quence, and  soon  went  into  the  country, 
but  was  not  in  good  health  when  there.'' 
These  symptoms  of  breaking  up  of  health 


date  back  to  a  period  of  four  years, 
"  In  October  1843  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
erysipelas  of  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the 
body.  He  was  delirious  for  a  short  time. 
He  was  confined  to  bed  for  two  months." 
That  is  a  long  period  for  erysipelas  of  the 
face,  but  we  have  here  something  to  account 
for  it.  "  When  he  had  been  ill  for  about 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  after  having  been 
treated  by  medicine,  he  was  bled,  he  says, 
to  two  pints  and  a  half,  and  about  the  same 
quantity  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost  by 
the  insecurity  of  the  bandage  applied  to  the 
arm.  He  was  very  faint  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  has  been  subject  to  chilliness  ever 
since  that  time." 

Now  erysipelas  which  occurs  in  my  ex- 
perience in  these  days  is  never  such  as  to 
require  blood-letting  to  anything  like  that 
amount ;  it  is  a  low  kind  of  inflammation, 
with  fever,  which  a  very  little  depletion  is 
enough  to  reduce  to  a  typhoid  form,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
disease.  We  have  had  several  instances  of 
erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face  during  the 
last  session,  and  you  saw  that  the  affection 
was  removed  without  any  bleeding  at  all. 
If  there  be  severe  pain  of  the  head,  three  or 
four  leeches  applied  to  each  temple  are  all 
that  is  required ;  and  even  the  loss  of  that 
small  quantity  of  blood  has  been  followed  by 
unusual  faintness.  I  introduce  this  point 
in  the  history  of  the  patient,  to  remind  you 
how  much  the  loss  of  blood  had  to  do  with 
the  injury  of  his  general  health.  According 
to  his  own  account,  he  never  recovered  his 
strength  from  that  time — he  never  was  the 
same  man  afterwards,  were  his  own  words. 

"  The  erysipelas  remained  for  some  time, 
alternately  diminishing  and  increasing  ;  an 
eruption  the  same  as  the  present  (eczema), 
preceded  by  heat  of  skin,  appeared  in  the 
progress  of  the  ervsipelas,  first  on  the  face, 
then  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  He  has  never 
since  been  free  from  that  eruption  :  it  was 
better  in  the  summer,  but  again  returned  in 
the  early  part  of  the  winter,  with  a  slight 
return  of  erysipelas  every  two  or  three 
weeks." 

This  term  erysipelas  is  most  likely  applied 
to  an  increase  of  the  eruption  where  it  is  not 
only  superficial  vesiculation  and  discharge, 
but  a  considerable  amount  of  swelling  of  sub- 
jacent ])arts.  This  form  of  eczema  has  been 
calkd  eczema  erysipelalodes  ;  the  two  dis- 
eases being  combined.  You  will  observe 
that  the  time  when  the  attacks  of  eczema 
became  worse,  was  on  passing  from  the  warm 
w'eather  to  the  cold — he  was  better  during 
the  warm  weather,  and  was  worse  when  it 
became  cold — just  under  the  same  circum- 
stances that  gout  or  rheumatism  becomes 
worse,  and  I  may  add  the  circumstances 
under  whicii  the  excretions  are  checked  and 
injured.      That  deficiency   of  excretion  we 
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shall  find  a  predominant  feature  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  case. 

"  The  eruption,  on  scratching  it  to  relieve 
the  itching,  discharged  blood  and  water. 
The  parts  affected  by  it,  especially  the  legs, 
■were  very  sore ;  he  has  not  had  erysipelas 
since  last  Christmas,  except  some  heat  in 
the  face.  The  present  attack  began  about 
seven  weeks  ago,  when  he  observed  his  legs 
became  swollen  and  stiff.  They  were  still 
Tery  sore,  and  discharged  a  great  deal  of 
fluid ;  the  oedema  in  them  did  not  reach 
much  higher  than  the  knees.  Dropsy  of  the 
abdomen  began  to  appear  about  three  weeks 
after  the  anasarca,  with  a  sense  of  pressure." 
Observe  that  is  his  own  account :  the  swell- 
ing of  the  abdomen  began  at  that  period, 
but  being  a  man  of  large  bulk,  there  might 
Lave  been  some  liquid  in  the  abdomen  bel'ore 
he  discovered  it,  and  this  is  the  more  likely 
as  he  was  not  moving  about  much  to  ttst  the 
amount  of  weight  wliich  he  carried.  "  He 
lost  his  appetite,  and  was  very  thirsty.  He 
has  had  a  little  pain  in  both  sides,  below  the 
ribs,  when  lying  on  either,  but  more  in  the 
left  side  than  in  the  right.  He  has  had 
nausea  and  vomiting  occasionally  during  the 
last  month,  but  has  not  rejected  the  medi- 
cines, which  he  has  been  taking  so  much  as 
a  clear  fluid  in  a  considerable  quantity,  with 
a  little  blood  in  it  at  times" — a  kind  of 
pyrosis  sometimes  tinged  with  blood, 
which  may  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
disease  as  an  indication  of  obstructed  liver 
disease.  "  His  m.outh  has  been  rather  sore 
for  some  time.  There  has  been  a  little 
palpitation  during  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks.  His  respiration  has  been  impeded 
from  the  ascites,  and  he  has  had  frequent 
rigors  since  the  dro])sy  came  on. 

"  Present  state. — Has  had  rigors  to-day  ; 
feels  soreness  of  the  legs  and  body,  and 
prostration  of  strength  ;  is  fatigued  with 
coming  to  the  hospital.  His  skin  is  more 
sallow  than  natural,  and  a  slight  yellow  tinge 
is  present  in  the  conjunctiva.  An  eruption 
is  seen  on  the  abdomen  of  an  cczematous 
character,"—  I  need  not  enter  into  the  de- 
scription— "  there  is  also  some  on  tiie  k'gs, 
•which  are  ccdemntous,  the  cedenia  extending 
some  way  up  them  and  the  thighs,  particu- 
larly at  the  middle  and  posterior  part. 
There  is  not  much  oedema  in  the  walls  of  the 
back  ;  cheeks  rather  sallow  ;  his  eye-sight 
has  been  declining  for  some  time,  but  more 
so  during  the  last  year.  Respiration  is  im- 
peded on  exertion.  On  examination  of  the 
chest,  there  was  found  a  deficiency  of  reso- 
sonanccon  percussion  at  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
chest  in  front,  below  the  level  of  the  niamill.'e, 
and  both  lateral  regions  sounded  dull 
on  deep  percussion  ;"  but,  1  may  remark, 
not  more  than  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
swelling  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  diaphragm 
being  pushed  up  would  cause  dulness  at  the 


lower  part  of  the  chest.  There  is  another 
sign,  which  I  should  refer  to  the  same  cause. 
"  The  stroke-sound  is  healthy  behind  ;  the 
breath-sound  is  tubular  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  chest  behind,  but  more  so  on  thi>  left 
side.''  When  there  is  an  accumulation  in 
the  abdomen,  and  the  lungs  are  pressed  up 
not  only  at  the  margin,  but  even  at  the 
centre,  and  thus  compressed,  the  breath- 
sound,  and  also  the  voice-sound,  become- 
more  tubular  than  usual.  It  may  appear 
extraordinary  that  it  is  more  so  on  the  left 
side  than  the  right,  but  if  the  liver  be  not 
enlarged,  this  is  a  natural  effect,  because  the 
heart  is  in  this  situation,  and  the  counter- 
pressure  given  by  the  heart,  together  with 
the  increased  bulk  below  the  diaphragm,  is 
such  as  to  compress  the  left  more  than  the 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is 
swelling  of  the  abdomen,  vvith  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  then  the  modified  sounds  of  the 
lung  are  more  on  the  right  side  than  on  the 
left.  "  The  breath-sound  is  clear  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest" — shewing,  therefore, 
that  this  dulness  was  notov.'ing  to  any  liquid 
effusion,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  push- 
ing away  the  lung,  but  must  have  been  due 
to  something  pushing  the  lung  in  contact 
with  the  vvalls  of  the  chest,  so  that  the  air 
entered  the  margin  as  far  as  the  lung  reached, 
and  hence  the  breath-sound.  "  He  had 
paljjitation  of  the  h.eart  this  morning  wdieu 
he  came  to  the  hospital :  there  is  no  murmur 
in  the  heart.  He  has  no  appetite,  but  con- 
siderable thirst.  He  vomited  this  morning 
a  small  quantity  of  white  frothy  liquid.  The 
tongue  has  a  yellowish  fur  at  the  back,  but 
is  red  at  the  a]iex.  The  abdomen  is  much 
distended  with  fluid,  and  is  tympanitic  on 
percussion  only  at  the  iqiper  part  as  he  lies 
on  his  back" — that  is,  between  the  umbilicus 
and  the  epigastrium.  The  space  there  was 
resonant  on  percussion,  but  even  in  that 
situation  there  was  a  thin  layer  of  liciuid 
detected  by  lluctuatiou  and  by  different 
modes  of  percussion.  "He  is  not  suliject 
to  griping  of  the  bowels;  his  bowels  have 
been  opened.  The  liver  cannot  be  reached. 
His  urine  has  been  scanty  and  high-coloured 
for  three  weeks.  He  does  not  know  any 
cause  for  the  dropsy." 

On  the  examination  of  the  abdomen,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion,  as  we  generally  do' 
in  these  cases,  at  first  sight,  that  the  promi- 
nent sym|)tom — the  ascites — arose  from 
diseased  liver,  and  I  immediately  directed 
my  investigations  to  that  organ,  but  in  the 
distended  state  of  the  abdomen  the  liver 
could  not  be  felt  in  any  situation.  I  formed 
an  opinion  ^vith  regard  to  the  diagnosis  at 
first,  but  I  never  was  able  to  feel  the  liver 
\intil  after  the  ojjeration  of  paracentesis  ab- 
dominis was  performed.  This  took  place  on 
the  lOth  of  April,  and  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards this  comment  is  given  :  "  The  edge  of 
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the  liver  is  now  to  be  felt  in  the  epigastric 
region,  distinctly  presenting  a  rounded  mar- 
gin, and  resisting,  as  if  of  liard  consistency, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  felt  at  all  in  the  right 
hypochondrium  below  the  margin  of  the 
right  ribs."  Afterwards,  when  the  abdomen 
was  less  distended,  again  and  again  I  pointed 
out  to  you  this  portion  of  the  liver,  just 
enough  to  give  us  a  sample  of  its  condi- 
tion. 

Without  going  into  the  further  particulars, 
which  are  recorded  very  accurately,  I  will 
now  advert  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
make  some  observations  on  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

As  I  said  before,  I  came  to  the  conclusion, 
on  first  seeing  this  patient,  that  it  was  a  case 
of  ascites  from  diseased  liver.  The  diagnosis 
■was  too  plain  to  need  any  comment  here. 
It  was  evident  from  the  great  enlargement 
of  the  abdomen — enlargement  with  fluctua- 
tion in  all  the  mosc  dependent  jiarts  of  the 
cavity,  while  the  tympanitic  sound  arising 
from  the  intestines  was  still  in  the  anterior 
parts  as  he  lay  on  his  back.  Why  did  we 
conclude  that  the  dropsy  arose  from  diseased 
liver  .''  One  great  reason  was  this  :  it  is  the 
cause  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  where 
ascites  prevails  to  this  extent ;  and  tliere 
were  further  reasons  for  corning  to  the  same 
conclusion.  In  the  first  jjlace,  the  skin  was 
slightly  jaundiced,  but  it  was  l)ardly  yellow 
enough  to  make  us  sure  that  it  was  owing  to 
bile  ;  it  miglit  be  a«cribsd  to  that  condition 
of  the  bloort  which  we  see  in  Bright's  dis- 
ease, in  the  advanced  stages  of  albuminuria. 
But  we  refer  to  the  conjunctiva  to  determine 
that  point.  On  looking  to  this  membrane 
we  found  it  was  distinctly  yellow,  not  ex- 
liibiting  a  mere  mixed  muddy  yellov«ness, 
such  as  is  seen  in  cases  of  albuminuria,  but  a 
distinct  yellow  tinge,  evidently  arising  from 
an  admixture  of  bile.  But  the  yellowness 
of  the  skin  could  also  be  shown  to  be  from 
bile.  Altiiough  the  skin  was  pale,  yet  there 
was  colour  enough  from  the  blood-vessels  to 
make  the  hue  of  the  skin  a  reddish-yellow, 
constituting  a  natural  sallowness  or  swarthy 
tint ;  but  by  removing  the  vascularity  by 
pressure  of  tiie  finger,  the  true  bilious  yellow 
was  rendered  more  distinct.  This  is,  in  fact, 
a  test  for  the  slighter  descriptions  of  jaun- 
dice, particularly  in  persons  whose  com- 
plexions are  not  very  fair.  This  was  an 
additional  mark  of  the  liver  being  diseased  ; 
but,  thirdly,  we  had  the  condition  of  the 
urine.  I  have  not  mentioned  that,  because 
it  comes  in  the  after  reports.  The  urine  was 
passed  in  a  scanty  quantity,  turbid,  high- 
coloured,  and  depositing  a  pink  sediment. 
Tliere  was  also  a  good  deal  of  common  late- 
ritious  sediment — lithate  of  ammonia  ;  but 
on  the  surface  of  this,  subsiding  after  the 
other  sediments,  was  a  fine  bright  rosy-pink 
deposit,   corresponding    with  that  which  is 


described  as  occurring  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  organic  disease  of  the  liver. 

But  we  had  better  evidence  than  all  this 
that  there  was  disease  of  the  liver  in  the 
examination  of  the  liver  itself.  As  I  stated, 
before,  this  did  not  come  out  on  the  first 
examination,  in  consequence  of  the  distended 
state  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  even  then  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  liver  was  in  aa 
altered  state,  otherwise  we  should  have  had 
evidence  of  its  presence  in  its  proper  position. 
That  evidence  is  this.  In  those  rare  cases  ia 
which  there  is  ascites  without  an  alteration 
in  the  form  of  the  liver,  the  organ  lies  in  its 
usual  situation  with  its  margin  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  below  the  margin  of  the  chest  at 
the  epigastrium,  presenting  at  that  spot  some 
dulness  on  percussion,  gradually  shading  into 
the  tympanitic  sound  of  the  intestines  that 
lie  underneath.  When  the  liquid  effusion 
is  more  extensive,  it  comes  between  the  wall 
of  the  abdomen,  and  constitutes  a  fluctuating 
medium  which  can  be  sensibly  displaced  by 
pressure.  This  is  still  more  perceptible 
where  there  is  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and 
which  is  a  common  case.  In  such  cases 
(ascites  with  enlarged  liver),  if  we  do  not 
feel  the  liver  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  ex- 
amination, by  pressing  more  deeply  the 
hand  comes  in  sudden  contact  with  it,  after 
having  displaced  the  superficial  layer  of 
licjuid.  This  was  not  to  be  perceived  here  ; 
therefore  it  is  clear  that  the  liver  was  not  in 
its  usual  situation.  So  far,  we  had  negative 
evidence,  but  we  had  further  positive  evi- 
dence of  disease  existing  in  it.  After  the 
operation  was  performed,  a  portion  of  the  liver 
then  became  perceptible  at  the  epigastrium, 
and  we  could  feel  that  it  was  in  an  altered 
state  ;  it  was  far  more  resisting  than  natural, 
giving  the  idea  of  induration.  It  was  felt  to 
be  rounded,  as  well  as  resisting,  at  its  lower 
edge,  which  shewed  a  considerable  change 
in  form.  The  left  lobe  of  a  healthy  liver 
tapers  away  till  it  becomes  very  thin  ;  there- 
fore, instead  of  the  resistance  being  equal 
below  to  what  it  is  above,  it  is  greater  as  we 
go  upwards.  But  we  found  it  in  this  case 
to  be  the  same  all  the  way  down,  shewing 
that  there  was  an  induration  and  thickening 
of  the  margin  of  the  left  lobe :  the  right 
lobe  was  out  of  our  reach  in  the  situation  we 
found  it  after  death  ;  but  this  was  enough 
to  give  us  a  direct  physical  proof  of  alteration 
in  the  state  of  the  liver,  and  therefore 
warranted  the  diagnosis  of  ascites  from. 
diseased  liver.  I  do  not  now  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  the  mode  of  causation  in  which 
disease  of  the  liver  causes  ascites,  as  I  have 
already  done  that  several  times. 

This  diagnosis  was  very  distinctly  made 
out  both  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
liver,  and  with  regard  to  the  ascites,  in  spite 
of  the  great  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  ab- 
domen.      The   v.alls    were    very  thick,  as 
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mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  tapping. 
After  trying  various  medicines  I  saw  that 
they  were  of  no  use,  and  1  derermined  to 
bave  the  patient  tapped.  Here  is  the  re- 
port. "The  operation  was  performed  by 
Mr.  Listen,  but  the  walls  were  so  thick  that 
the  trocar  brought  away  no  fluid."  Mr. 
Liston  inquired  whether  it  was  going  to  be 
a  case  of  dry  tapping,  but  he  was  equally 
sure  with  myself  that  fluid  was  ])resent. 
The  fact  was,  the  trocar  was  not  deep  enough 
to  go  through  the  walls,  which  were  between 
three  and  four  inches  thick.  "  The  whole 
length  of  a  bistoury  was  plunged  in,  and 
only  a  few  drops  escaped.  A  female  catheter 
Tvas  finally  plunged  in  through  the  aperture, 
and  then  a  yellow-coloured  fluid  flowed 
abundantly.  It  was  very  albuminous,  and 
•contained  a  little  bile.  About  thirty  pints 
■were  drawn  off. 

It  is  interesting  to  recollect  that  notwith- 
standing the  great  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen,  yet  the  diagnosis  was  distinctly 
made,  both  as  to  the  fluctation  and  the  feel- 
ing of  the  liver.  You  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  difiiculties  in  attempting  nicety 
of  diagnosis. 

The  next  question  is,  was  there  any  other 
disease  present .'  After  the  patient  had  been 
■under  notice  for  some  time,  we  found  that 
the  kidneys  were  also  wrong  in  their  func- 
tion, but  as  to  what  disease  was  present,  I 
could  not  form  a  distinct  opinion.  The 
urine  was  turbid,  scat-.ty,  generally  high 
coloured,  but  did  not  abound  in  urea,  nor 
\Fas  the  specific  gravity  very  high.  In  fact, 
it  appeared  scanty  in  the  urinary  principles, 
but  there  never  was  albumen  from  beginning 
to  the  end  ;  which  surprised  me,  knowing 
as  I  do  that  some  amount  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease, granular  degeneration,  is  apt  to  occur 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  disease  of  the 
liver.  But  there  was  something  the  matter 
■with  the  kidneys,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
not  act,  and  no  diuretic  ever  produced  a  con- 
siderable impression  ui)0u  them.  The 
quantity  of  urine  passed  was  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  ounces  i)er  day,  scarcely  ever  more, 
sometimes  less,  and  of  low  specific  gravity. 
I  hoped  that  this  failure  of  function  was 
owing  to  the  pressure  to  which  the  kidneys 
■were  subjected  by  the  liquid  in  the  abdomen  ; 
and  that  after  the  ojjeration  of  paracentesis 
we  should  be  able  to  make  them  act  more 
freely,  and  in  j)r()portion  as  we  should  suc- 
ceed in  doing  that,  I  was  sure  he  would 
be  bencfitt(d  in  other  res))ects — that  he 
would  guff'er  less  from  the  cutaneous  erup- 
tion, which  I  take  to  be  generally  connected 
with  imjjerfect  action  of  the  kidneys — that 
the  other  functions  would  be  better  dis- 
charged, and  that  he  would  be  in  belter 
health,  strength,  and  so  on.  But  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  this  expectation ;  after  the 
operation    the    urine     was    not    increased 


more  than  before ;  therefore  it  confirmed 
the  supposition  that  more  than  pressure 
was  concerned  in  the  arrest  of  the  secre- 
tion. 

Then  comes  the  subject  of  treatment.  It 
was  obviously  an  indication  to  draw  off  the 
superfluous  fluid  accumulation  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  abdomen,  and  to  diminish 
(he  congestion  of  the  portal  system  which 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  it;  it  was  an 
object,  though  I  have  mentioned  tliat  we 
failed  in  accomplishing  it,  to  increase  the 
urinary  secretion  ;  and  it  was  a  third  object 
to  keep  up  the  general  health  and  strength, 
which  had  been  very  much  lowered. 

The  first  indication  was  attempted  by 
hydragogue  purgatives.  In  the  first  in- 
stanca  cream  of  tartar  was  exhibited  iu  large 
doses,  and  it  produced  some  temporary 
benefit ;  but  as  it  began  to  distend  the  abdo- 
men with  flatus,  caused  griping,  and  other- 
wise disagreed  with  him,  it  was  discontinued. 
On  referring  to  the  report  you  will  find  that 
the  abdomen  was  diminished  in  size  after  four 
or  five  doses  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and 
he  began  to  be  better  ;  but  still,  as  there  was 
not  enough  impression  made,  and  loss  of 
time  was  of  imjiortance,  I  thought  it  right 
to  try  more  active  remedies  of  the  same 
class.  Elatcrium  was  given,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  exhibited  caused  no  sick- 
ness ;  there  was  a  little  pain  in  its  operation, 
but  very  transient.  A  quarter  of  a  grain 
was  given  in  a  pill,  with  a  drop  of  creasote, 
and  a  drop  of  croton  oil,  by  which  its  opera- 
tion is  rendered  more  speedy,  and  there  is 
less  tendency  to  nausea.  This  acted  very 
freely  on  the  intestines,  causing  very  co- 
pious evacuations,  which  brought  on  some 
faintness,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  it 
less  frequently,  and  it  reduced  his  size  for  a 
time.  Afterwards  the  disease  again  gained 
ground,  and  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
paracentesis  abdominis. 

With  regard  to  another  indication,  the 
secretion  of  urine,  I  may  mention  that  I  used 
among  various  diuretics,  one  that  I  have  found 
of  great  use  in  diseased  liver — nitric  acid 
with  extract  of  taraxacum,  but  it  produced 
no  inij)ression  here,  nor  did  any  of  the  va- 
rious other  diuretics  given. 

The  other  indication,  that  of  keeping  up 
the  general  health,  was  attempted  to  be  ful- 
filled by  combining  witii  the  diuretic  medi- 
cines a  little  (juinine,  varying  this  with  other 
tonics  from  time  to  time,  and  allowing  a  J 
liberal  su])ply  of  animal  food. 

There  was  another  indication  which  I  did 
not  overlook,  that  of  endeavouring  to  reduce 
the  disease  of  the  liver.  Supposing  that 
congestion  or  chronic  inflammation  might 
be  concerned,  if  not  in  its  production,  at  least 
in  its  continuance  and  increase,  1  used  a 
blister  to  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  fric- 
tion   with   strong   iodine  liniment.      Some 
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uneasiness  which  had  been  felt  there  was  thus 
relieved,  but  no  further  good  resulted. 

The  benefit  derived  from  the  operation 
was  very  great  to  his  general  feelings,  and  to 
no  part  more  so  than  to  the  legs.  It  entirely 
removed  the  oedema  from  the  legs  for  a  time, 
and  placed  him  in  that  respect  in  a  much 
more  comfortable  state.  They  had  largely 
increased  before  the  operation,  so  much  so 
as  to  threaten  a  gangrenous  state  of  the 
limbs.  On  the  day  of  the  operation  they 
got  better,  showing  that  it  was  much  depen- 
dent on  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the 
abdomen. 

The  patient  died  on  the  26th  of  May.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  he  died  from  the  amount 
of  dropsical  effusion,  for  there  was  not  so 
much  as  there  had  been  on  previous  occa- 
sions ;  but  he  died  worn  down  by  the  disease. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  disease  taxed  his 
strength  greatly,  or  exhausted  the  nutritive 
materials,  but  I  think  he  may  be  more  pro- 
perly described  to  have  died  in  a  state  of  vi- 
tiation of  the  fluids,  and  from  the  diseased 
condition  in  which  the  organs  were,  and  of 
■which  drojjsy  was  one  of  the  symptoms.  He 
died  in  a  fainting  fit,  rather  suddenly,  con- 
sidering the  condition  he  had  been  in  a  few 
days  before. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, though  I  saw  some  of  the  organs. 
The  lungs  were  healthy,  except  a  slight  de- 
gree of  emphysema  towards  the  posterior 
part  of  the  lower  lobes  of  both  The  heart 
was  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  slight  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle. 
The  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  could 
scarcely  adrr  it  the  entrance  of  two  fingers — 
rather  small.  The  peritoneum  was  filled 
with  serous  liquid,  probably  not  less  than 
thirty  pints.  There  were  also  slight  traces 
of  peritonitis,  namely;  opacity  of  the  serum 
which  was  accumulated  of  the  pelvis,  and  a 
few  soft  granules  on  the  abdominal  walls  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa.  Some  appearances 
of  lymph  are  so  commonly  found  in  all  pro- 
tracted cases  of  ascites,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
question  whether  it  can  be  always  put  down 
to  the  presence  of  inflammation  or  not.  It 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Hewson  that  the 
natural  liquid  of  the  peritoneum  contains 
fibrin  ;  that  it  is  not  only  senim  but  liquor 
sanguirus ;  therefore,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised, when  morbid  effusion  takes  place, 
that  although  it  be  the  result  of  dropsy  un- 
accompanied with  inflammation,  yet  that  it 
presents  slight  traces  of  lymph.  Whatever 
deposit  of  this  kind  does  occur,  is  apt  to 
preponderate  at  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
and  hence  it  was  found  in  the  pelvis. 

The  liver  was  reduced  in  size  chiefly  at  its 
margin,  which  was  retracted,  thick,  and 
rounded,  and  except  towards  the  epigastrium 
it  did  not  reach  lower  than  an  inch  above 
the   margin  of  the  ribs.      Not  seeing  the 


position  it  occupied,  I  cannot  say  how  far 
it  corresponded  with  what  was  felt  in  his  life- 
time, but  I  imagine  that  it  did  so  exactly. 
If  it  had  been  an  inch  below  the  ribs,  and  in 
contact  with  them,  one  could  have  felt  it, 
but  it  was  not ;  it  lay  further  back,  and  that 
is  very  important  to  be  observed  in  con- 
nexion with  what  I  was  saying  just  now — 
that  the  liver  did  not  occuj)y  its  usual  place. 
It  not  only  was  shrunk  in  some  degree  in 
size,  so  that  there  was  no  sign  of  enlarge- 
ment, but  it  fell  further  back  than  usual, 
and  I  attribute  that,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
explain,  to  the  remarkable  weight  of  the 
liver  connected  with  its  extreme  density 
and  hardness.  Its  weight  was  great,  not 
less  than  four  pounds  and  two  ounces  :  al- 
though it  was  smaller  in  its  expanse  than. 
its  natural  state,  yet  its  weight  was  greater 
— half  a  pound  above  the  average.  It  was 
of  a  buff  yellow  colour  ;  its  capsule  was  not 
thicliened,  but  under  it  the  surface  exhibited 
numerous  small  yellow  granular  prominences, 
which  communicated  a  roughness  to  the 
feel— little  granules  projecting  under  the 
peritoneal  covering,  and  distinctly  corre- 
sponding in  character  to  the  granular  pro- 
jections in  several  other  cases  which  we 
have  had  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  But 
on  a  further  examination  it  exhibited  some 
differences  in  these  particulars.  Its  tex- 
ture was  exceedingly  dense  and  firm,  and 
exhibited  in  all  parts  bright  yellow  spots  of 
the  size  of  pins'  heads,  or  even  larger.  The 
tissue  in  the  intervals  was  of  a  light  pink 
brown  colour.  Under  the  knife  it  imparted 
the  sensation  of  cutting  fibro-cartibge — it 
seemed  quite  to  grate  under  the  scalpel.  The 
openings  of  the  canals  on  a  section  being 
made  seemed  to  be  less  in  number  and 
smaller  than  natural.  With  the  microscope 
the  yellow  points  were  found  to  be  composed 
of  cells  resembling  the  liver  cells ;  the 
granules  were  more  numerous  and  smaller 
than  usual  in  each  cell.  There  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  usual  number  of  fat  globules 
in  each  cell ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fila- 
mentous tissue  in  the  composition  of  each 
mass. 

The  kidneys  were  considerably  increased 
in  size ;  the  smallest  weighed  8-|  ounces. 
The  capsule  was  not  adherent,  and  when 
taken  off"  did  not  separate  any  granules  from 
the  organ.  It  usually  does  this  in  the  or- 
dinary form  of  granular  degeneration  both 
of  the  liver  and  the  kidney,  but  it  did  not 
do  so  here.  The  surface  of  the  kidney  was 
not,  however,  quite  smooth  to  the  touch,  and 
exhibited  a  mark  mottled  appearance,  with 
a  predominance  of  pale  patches.  It  was  of 
a  paler  colour  than  the  kidney  usually  is,  and 
the  pale  patches  coarser  or  larger  than 
natural,  as  if  there  were  a  deposit  in  the  in- 
terstices. A  section  showed  that  the  tubular 
tissue,    and    the     mucous     surfaces,   were 
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healthj',  but  the  cortical  substance,  wbich  ap- 
peared  to  bear  a  larger  ratio  than  usual  to 
the  whole  size  of  the  organ,  was  infiltrated 
throughout  witli  a  deposit  of  a  light  yellow 
colour  of  a  slightly'  granular  aspect — nothing 
like  the  same  appearances  that  granules 
have  in  the  ordinarj'  form  of  Bright's  di- 
sease. There  wei-e  also  several  cysts  con- 
taining about  a  thimbleful  of  thin  brownish 
liquid  in  each.  Some  were  in  tiie  substance 
of  the  organ,  one  or  two  immediately  under 
the  j)roper  capsule.  Under  the  microscope 
the  cortical  substance  did  not  present  the 
cells  usually  seen  in  Bright's  disease  ;  there 
were  a  number  of  small  granules  and  some 
fat  globules. 

This  is  the  account  of  the  post-mortem 
examination,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
pretty  satisfactory.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
permission  to  malce  the  ])ost- mortem  exa- 
mination, and  it  was  not  made  at  the  usual 
hour  ;  but  so  far  as  regards  the  two  important 
organs,  the  liver  and  the  kidney,  we  have  ob- 
tained the  above  results  which  are  enough 
for  us. 

The  change  found  in  the  liver  was  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  what  I  expected.  I  ex- 
pected a  cirrhose  contracted  liver ;  the 
remarkable  resistance  over  it  in  the  epigas- 
trium warranted  the  supposition  that  it  was 
considerably  indurated.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence  in  appearance  in  this  kind  of  disease  of 
the  liver  from  others  which  we  have  had  in 
the  course  of  the  season.  We  have  had 
several  specimens  exhibiting  a  good  deal  of 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  disease  of  liver,  but 
this  is  a  new  variety,  though  I  have  seen 
several  instances  of  it  before.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  classed  with  granular  diseases  of 
the  liver — cirrhosis,  merely  jircsenting  cer- 
tain accidental  modifications.  The  change 
was  obviously  dei)cndent  upon  interstitial 
deposit.  It  was  not  a  growth  of  the  liver; 
it  was  not  hypertrophy  of  the  organ,  an  in- 
crease of  the  natural  constituents  ;  for  the 
ordinary  constituents  were  much  wanting, 
and  w'ere  only  to  be  traced  here  and  tiiere ; 
but  it  was  something  deposited  throughout 
the  whole  substance,  and  this,  on  a  mi- 
croscopic examination,  with  which  Dr. 
Quain  has  supplied  us,  appears  to  have  been 
a  matter  containing  cells  like  tliose  of  the 
liver,  but  differing  in  their  constituents  be- 
ing more  granular  :  this  may  be  con.sidered 
a  specimen  of  caco-plastic  deposit  of  a  very 
low  class.  But  there  was  something  beside 
the  granules  ;  there  were  filaments  in  consi- 
derable abundance,  something  in  structure 
like  fibro-cartiiage,  pt^rvading  tlie  whole 
mass.  It  was  this  deposit  that  superseded 
the  natural  secreting  structure,  and  increased 
the  density  of  the  liver,  causing  its  great  in- 
duration. This,  together  with  the  contrac- 
tile proce.KS  to  which  tiiat  matter  always 
tends,  had  likewise  the  efi'ect  of  obstructing 


the  vessels,  and  causing  the  diseases  of  which 
we  had  the  proofs — obstructing  the  blood* 
vessels,  and  thus  leading  to  the  production 
of  abdominal  congestion  first,  and  ascites  as 
its  result ;  obstruction  also  of  the  minute 
hepatic  ducts,  thus  interfering  with  the  ex- 
cretion of  bile,  causing  jaundice. 

I  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  further 
jiarticulars  about  this  peculiar  change  in  the 
liver ;  but  I  may  point  it  out  as  a  kind  of 
liver  apt  to  occur  in  habitual  drunkards. 
Another  person  in  whom  I  met  with  it  was 
one  who  wasalw^aystijiijling,  morning — noon, 
and  night,  and  who  died  in  a  sudden  attack 
of  mere  bronchitis,  from  which  he  could  not 
rally,  I  believe  owing  to  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient excretory  organs  to  rid  him  of  the 
effect  of  the  inflammation.  But  in  that  case 
the  liver  was  harder  and  more  enlarged, 
tough,  and  yellow,  than  it  was  in  this  case, 
closely  resembling  cow's  udder. 

In  the  kidneys  a  similar  deposit  appears 
to  have  taken  place.  The  substance  of  the 
kidneys  was  increased  in  size  and  in  hard- 
ness by  this  sort  of  interstitial  matter  ;  but 
here  its  microscopic  structure  was  more 
granular  than  in  the  other  case,  wanting  the 
cells  which  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
deposit  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  Bright's 
disease.  This,  I  think,  is  enough  to  account 
for  the  interference  in  the  functions  of  the 
kidneys — to  show  why  they  did  not  secrete 
urine  to  a  sufficient  amount.  But  you  will 
be  ready  to  ask  how  it  was  that  we  had 
not  albuminuria  .'  how  it  was  that  the  usual 
characters  of  deposit  of  granular  degenera- 
tion of  the  kidney  were  not  present  in  this 
instance  .'  I  can  see  a  j)robable  reason  ;  but 
1  only  put  it  as  an  hypothesis.  You  know 
my  crotchet  about  albuminuria.  Albumi- 
nuria essentially  depends  on  a  congested  and 
obstructed  state  of  the  cortical  part  of  the 
bbod-vessels  of  the  kidneys — an  obstruction, 
not  as  I  used  to  think,  and  others  still  hold, 
of  the  Malpigliian  bodies,  but  of  that  part  of 
the  vascular  plexus  which  is  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  secretion  of  the  proper  con- 
stituents of  urine.  It  is  the  obstruction  and 
change  in  that  which  seems  to  be  chiefly 
connected  with  temporary  albuminuria,  and 
also  iiernianent  albuminuria,  and  coincident 
alteration  of  tlie  condition  of  the  urine. 
Where  that  disease  lias  gone  on  to  a  mode- 
rate structural  change,  generally  speaking, 
the  corpora  Malpighiana  are  left  more  or 
less  free.  When  1  first  made  known  these 
views  five  years  ago,  I  thought  that  the  cor- 
pora Mal])ighiana  are  primarily  concerned, 
but  since  Mr.  Bowman  has  published  his 
researches  on  the  structure  of  the  kidney,  I 
have  corrected  this  view,  and  have  so  ex- 
pressed it  for  the  last  two  years.  The  ob- 
struction in  the  vascular  jilexus  beyond  the 
Malpighian  bodies  will  cause  a  great  disten- 
sion  of  them,  and  when  thus  distended,  in- 
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stead  of  allowing  the  mere  watery  parts  of 
the  blood  to  pass  through,  which  is  their 
natural  office,  and  in  which  almost  pure 
■water  passes, — instead  of  that,  if  the  transit 
of  blood  be  prevented,  they  will  let  serum 
through.  But  how  will  it  be,  if  the  deposit 
•which  obstructs  the  passage  of  blood  through 
the  kidneys  is  not  confined  to  the  vascular 
plexus,  the  proper  secreting  structure,  but 
involves  also  the  corpora  Malpighiana,  and 
the  vessels  which  go  to  form  them  ?  Unless 
the  deposit  is  considerable,  it  cannot  press 
on  these  bodies,  because  they  hang  free  in 
the  extremities  of  the  uriniferous  ducts, 
without  anything  to  coverrhera,  in  a  position 
entirely  anomalous,  and  that  they  are  less 
exposed  to  pressure.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  deposit  in  the  kidney  be  very  ex- 
tensive, pervading  every  structure,  and 
compressing  even  the  ]\Ialpighian  bodies, 
then  the  effect  will  be,  not  to  produce  albu- 
minuria, not  to  substitute  for  the  secretion 
af  urine  a  transudation  of  serum  and  the 
watery  constituents  of  the  blood,  but  in  pro- 
portion to  the  deposit  to  reduce  the  secre- 
tion altogether,  and  thus  to  allow  a  smaller 
quantity  of  urine,  urine  of  moderate  s])ecific 
gravity,  to  pass  through.  That  is  the  hypo- 
thesis I  would  give  to  explain  this  condition. 
This  case  brings  to  my  mind  other  instances 
in  which  we  have  had  cacoplastic  degenera- 
tion of  the  kidney,  •  with  considerable  en- 
largement and  induration  of  the  organ,  but 
no  albumen  in  the  urine,  or  only  very  slight 
in  amount,  and  the  urine  has  generally  been 
very  scanty  and  high  coloured. 

The  history  of  this  case,  and  its  entire  in- 
tractability, are  now  sufficiently  explained, 
and  I  would  conclude  by  directing  your 
attention  to  the  remarkable  contrast  pre- 
sented by  this  hard,  heavy,  and  what  used 
to  be  called  scirrhous  liver,  though  it  was 
not  scirrhous,  and  that  soft  degenerative 
liver  which  we  noticed  a  few  days  before  in 
the  case  of  a  drunkard,  who  died  from  de- 
lirium tremens.  That  was  under  a  state  of 
cacoplastic  degeneration,  but  it  was  in  an 
opposite  condition,  being  large,  soft,  muddy- 
coloured,  and  abounding  in  fat  globules. 
In  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  structure  was 
denfe,  tough,  pale,  deticient  both  in  fat  glo- 
bules and  in  secreting  cells,  its  substance 
being  chiefly  made  up  of  irregular  granular 
deposit,  closely  compacted  by  interlaced 
fibres. 

I  have  not  time  to  notice  the  case  of 
Kelly,  further  than  that  it  was  also  obviously 
one  of  ascites  from  diseased  liver,  and  the 
disease  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  more  ordi- 
nary forms  of  cirrhosis,  or  contractile  de- 
posit. The  liver  was  obviously  very  much 
shrunk  in  size,  as  it  never  could  be  felt,  even 
after  the  patient  was  tapped,  and  there  was 
much  less  dulness  than  is  natural  in  the  re- 


gion of  the  liver.  This  patient  also  had 
obstructive  and  regurgitant  disease  of  the 
aortic  valves.  As  no  post-mortem  exami- 
nation was  permitted,  we  could  not,  had  we 
time,  make  the  case  so  instructive  as  the 
other.  He  was  admitted  November  20th, 
184<{,  and  died  April  2d,  1845.  For  many 
points  of  interest  in  his  clinical  history  and 
treatment,  I  must  refer  to  the  reports. 


LECTURES 

ox  THE 

NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
DEFORMITIES, 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  Orthopadic  Hospilal^ 
Bloomsbury  Square, 

By  R.  W.  Tamplin,  F.R.C.S.E. 
Surgeon  to  the  Hospital. 

Posterior  Curvature  of  the  Spine. 
Bv  posterior  curvature  is  understood  that 
condition  in  which  the  spine  becomes  curved 
from  before  to  behind,  without  any  lateral 
deviation  ;  and  it  will  be  found  to  present 
itself  either  in  one  uniform  curve  from  the 
lower  cervical  to  the  last  lumbar  vertebra, 
or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  confined 
to  the  upper  dorsal  and  lower  cervical  verte- 
bra; ;  the  patient  presenting  that  appearance 
better  known  by  the  term  of  "  stoop." 

You  will,  as  a  rule,  find  the  condition  first 
mentioned,  in  which  the  whole  spine  is  af- 
fected, confined  toyoung  children, and  infants 
under  twelve  months  of  age,  whose  general 
health  is  bad,  and  who  suffer  either  from  con- 
stitutional or  temporary  debility,  v.hereby  the 
m.uscles  of  the  spine  are  incapable  of  main- 
taining it  in  the  erect  position  ;  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  tha  weight  of  the  head  and 
upper  extremities  becomes  thrown  on  the 
vertebrse  and  ligaments,  and  secondarily  on 
the  intervertebral  substance,  which,  by  its 
yielding,  allows  of  an  undue  approximation 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte  at  their  ante- 
rior surfaces,  and,  for  the  time,  compression 
of  the  intervertebral  substance  itself. 

I  have  never  witnessed  this  condition 
"  permanent."  The  cases  that  have  pre- 
sented themselves  have  been  infants  and 
young  children,  in  whom  the  pallid  aspect, 
anxious  countenance,  and  flabby  condition 
of  the  muscles  and  cellular  tissue,  indicative 
of  a  general  want  of  tone,  has  been  most 
evident ;  occasionally  also  general  emacia- 
tion, and  the  enlarged  tumid  abdomen  symp- 
tomatic of  mesenteric  affection,  also  present 
themselves. 

The  little  patients,  then,  when  placed  in 
the  sitting  or  erect  postures,  are  noticed  to 
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bend  forwards,  and  are  found  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  supiiortiiig  themselves  in  the  erect 
position,  for  which  you  will  be  consulted ; 
and,  upon  examination,  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrae  may  be  traced, 
throughout  their  entire  extent,  forming  an 
uninterrupted  curve,  and  which,  in  thin 
children,  will  be  obvious  to  the  eye.  It  is 
necessary  that  care  should  be  exercised,  for 
it  might  be  mistaken  for  tlie  incipient  stage 
of  Pott's  disease  of  the  vertebrae,  although, 
as  I  had  occasion  to  mention  when  speaking 
of  angular  curvature,  in  that  affection,  even 
in  its  origin,  a  distinct  projection  of  one 
vertebra  may  on  all  occasions  be  discovered  ; 
whereas  in  this  now  under  consideration, 
this  sign  will  be  found  wanting  ;  added  to 
which,  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  hori- 
zontal position,  on  the  face,  the  deformity 
altogether  disappears.  In  angular  curva- 
ture, the  projecting  spinous  ])rocess  of  the 
affected  vertebra  will  still  be  found  more  or 
less  prominent.  It  is  so  evidently  neces- 
sary that  great  caution  should  be  used  in 
forming  a  diagnosis,  that  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  your  attention.  Del- 
pech  mentions  a  case  of  this  kind  occurring 
in  an  adult,  brought  into  operation  by  an 
attack  of  rheumatism,  but  I  have  never  met 
■with  it  except  at  the  early  age  mentioned. 

The  second  condition  spoken  of,  namely, 
that  in  which  the  curve  is  confined  to  the 
lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebrae, 
will  be  found  at  any  period,  from  ten  years 
of  age  until  puberty,  and,  as  in  the  first 
mentioned  instance,  is  brought  into  opera- 
tion by  general  debility,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  exist.  It  is  common  to  both  sexes, 
and  is  often  combined  with  the  strumous 
diathesis, —  very  frequently  met  with  in 
young  persons  who  grow  rapidly,  and  who 
suffer  from  the  weakness  attendant  upon  a 
apid  growth.  Any  occupation  which  re- 
quires much  stoo|)ing,  as  a  compositor  or 
engraver,  also  brings  it  into  operation.  In 
fact,  any  cause  by  which  the  muscles  be- 
come over-fatigued,  and  the  weight  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  body  is  thrown  more 
than  is  natural  on  the  passive  attachments  of 
the  vertebrae,  will  produce  this  deformity. 

At  the  commencement,  the  jiatient  willbe 
noticed  to  stoop  only  when  in  the  sitting 
posture,  and  little  attention  is  paid  to  it,  as, 
by  reminding  tluni,  they  can  witli  an  efiort 
sustain  themselves  in  the  erect  jjosition.  liy 
degrees,  however,  this  stooj)ing  becomes 
permanent,  and  the  inability  to  overcome  it 
entirely,  attracts  attention.  The  interver- 
tebral substance  is  the  first  to  suffer  from 
the  undue  compression  that  it  is  subjected 
to.  The  ribs  are  of  necessity  prominent 
posteriorly,  and  project  more  than  is  natu- 
r<il,  and  the  scapula;  become  thus  raised, 
and  appear  upon  examination  as  if  sepa- 


rated from  the  thorax,  which,  in  fact,  is 
actually  the  cage  at  all  portions  excepting 
the  centre  of  those  bones  ;  and,  upon  exa- 
mination, the  finger  may  with  little  diffi- 
culty  be  passed  almost  completely  under  the 
bone.  Occasionally  I  have  noticed  a  sensa- 
tion of  crei)itus,  as  if  the  ribs  grated  upon 
the  venter  of  the  scapula ;  and  so  distinct  is 
the  sensation,  that  you  will  with  difficulty 
reconcile  the  possibility  of  the  absence  of 
fracture,  and  I  am  totally  unable  to  account 
for  it.  The  patient  then  suffers  from  a  con- 
firmed stoop,  which  will  not  disappear  in 
the  horizontal  posture.  The  head  and  neck 
appear  to  sink  in  between  the  shoulders,  and 
they  present  that  peculiar  appearance  com- 
mon to  old  age.  Their  health  becomes  evi- 
dently impaired  from  the  passive  irritation 
that  they  are  subjected  to  by  the  sensation 
of  weakness,  which  does  not  subside  in  all 
instances  even  after  puberty,  and  when  the 
deformity  has  become  irremediable,  as,  of 
course,  the  motions  of  the  ribs  are  more  or 
less  limited.  We  have  had  lately  two  pa- 
tients in  the  Charity,  the  one  a  female  aged 
20,  the  other  a  male,  21  years  of  age.  In 
both  the  sense  of  weakness  induced  them  to 
apply  for  relief,  and  also  to  submit  to  treat- 
ment, although  I  informed  them  that  little  if 
any  good  could  be  done.  I  mention  this  to 
you,  in  order  that  you  may  be  induced  to 
pay  attention  to  such  cases  when  they  pre- 
sent themselves,  as  from  the  simple  and  ob- 
vious nature  of  the  deformity,  it  is  liable  to 
be  passed  over  as  one  that  does  not  require 
attention,  or  as  one  which  might  remedy  it- 
self as  the  patient  grows  ;  which  may  in  some 
instances  undoubtedly  be  the  case  ;  yet  the 
fact  of  its  being  so  does  not  warrant  the 
omission  of  such  treatment  as  will  certainly 
prevent  a  confirmed  stoop,  and  the  adoption 
of  which  would  tend  to  improve  the  general 
health,  as  well  as  avoid  all  risk. 

Treatment. — In  the  cases  first  mentioned, 
occurring  in  infants,  the  treatment  must  be 
directed  to  improve  the  general  health.  The 
administration  of  the  usual  tonics,  combined 
with  attention  to  the  bowels,  and  a  nourish- 
ing diet,  with  or  without  stimuli,  according 
to  circumstances,  must  be  had  recourse  to. 
In  infants  at  the  breast,  if  the  health  of  the 
mother  is  delicate,  I  have  found  small  ([uan- 
tities  of  beef-tea,  that  is,  a  simple  infusion 
of  beef,  or  calves'-foot  jelly  warmed,  and 
given  once  or  twice  daily,  of  the  greatest 
advantage.  In  children,  meat,  eggs,  milk, 
and  potato  as  a  vegetable,  ought  to  form  the 
principal  food.  In  both  cases  the  horizontal 
position  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to,  either 
uninterruptedly,  or  as  soon  as  the  patient  is 
observed  to  stoop.  In  this  way  the  defor- 
mity may  be  altogether  jjrcvented. 

The  cases  which  occur  at  or  after  the  age 
of  ten,   and   in  which  the  deformity  is  con- 
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fined  to  the  upper  dorsal  and  lower  cervical 
vertebrae,  the  treatment  must  be  directed 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the 
condition  of  the  curve.  If  the  deformity  is 
slight,  and  of  short  duration,  the  patient 
young,  and  the  curve  can  be  considerably  or 
nearly  removed  when  the  patient  is  placed 
in  the  horizontal  ))osition,  I  would  advise 
the  use  of  a  simple  board,  similar  to  the 
back-board  commotdy  in  use  at  schools, 
three  or  four  times  daily,  as  long  as  the  feel- 
ings of  the  patient  will  admit  of,  together 
with  attention  to  the  general  health,  com- 
bining change  of  scene  and  air,  if  possible, 
as  by  these  simple  means  it  may  be  quickly 

Fig 


and  effectually  removed.  Several  cases  are 
now  attending  at  the  Charity,  which  have 
readily  yielded  to  this  treatment.  Should 
there  be  any  occupation  pursued  by  the  pa- 
tient, which  has  been  the  immediate  cause, 
of  course  attention  must  be  directed  to  it,  or 
a  relapse  will  naturally  follow.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  deformity  has  become  con- 
firmed, and,  upon  examination,  the  vertebrae 
are  found  to  be  rigidly  fixed  in  the  curved 
position,  the  treatment  must  then  be  unin- 
terrupted, for  which  purpose  I  have  used 
with  advantage  the  instrument  represented 
(vide  fig,  1) ;  with  which,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  weight  is  taken  off  the  upper  portion  of 
,  1. 


the  spinal  column, a  contniued  pressure  can  be 
kept  up  upon  the  jirominent  portion  of  the 
curve  by  the  back -board  attached,  and  the 
shoulders  held  back  by  the  straps.  This  in- 
strument, however,  must  be  worn  night  and 
day,  as,  unless  the  extension  is  constantly 
maintained,  little  if  any  good  canby  possibility 
be  effected.  In  some  cases  of  long  standing 
great  good  has  been  derived,  and  in  all  the 


relief  obtained  by  the  feelings  of  the  pa- 
tient has  been  most  complete.  The  head- 
piece attached  can  be  removed  at  will,  so 
that  tl:e  patient  can  remove  it  if  it  is  desir- 
able for  appearance,  and  reapply  it  at  other 
times.  This  deformity  is  sometimes  com- 
bined with  lateral  curvature,  which  I  must 
now  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to. 
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Lateral  Curvature. 

By  lateral  curvature,  then,  is  understood 
that  condition  in  which  the  spine  deviates 
from  its  perpendicular  position  to  either 
side,  occasioning  an  alteration  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  ribs,  scapuloe,  and  muscles 
attached. 

This  deformity  arises,  as  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  point  out  to  you  in  the  preceding 
lectures,  from  any  cause  by  which  the  mo- 
tions of  the  lower  extremities  are  rendered 
irregular  in  their  actions,  or  by  which  their 
uniformity  of  action  is  destroyed. 

2dly.  From  general  debility  or  loss  of 
tone  simply,  or  general  debility  combined 
with  or  consequent  u])on  a  rachitic  condi- 
tion of  the  bones  generally,  with  its  atten- 
dant unhealthy  state  of  constitution. 

3dly.  Any  occupation  by  which  the  mus- 
cles of  one  side  or  extremity  are  more  fre- 
quently exercised  than  those  of  its  fellow, 
such  as  nursing,  is  a  frequent  cause  in  the 
lower  classes  of  life. 

I  believe  that  this  deformity  exists  entirely 
independent  of  any  discnse  of  the  bones,  li- 
gaments, or  muscles,  at  least  as  a  general 
rule,  the  rachitic  condition  alone  excepted. 
The  immediate  cause  in  either  case  is  purely 
mechanical,  namely,  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  head  and  upper  extremities, 
combined  with  the  constant  effort  instinc- 
tively made  to  kcs-p  the  head  in  a  perpendi- 
cular position  with  the  sacrum,  with  the 
inability  of  the  muscles  and  ligaments  ac- 
complishing this  object  in  the  normal  posi- 
tion of  the  vertebrae. 

If  the  motions  of  one  or  other  of  the 
lower  extremities  are  irnj)cded  by  any  of  the 
deformities  hitherto  mentioned,  an  irregular 
and  unsteady  n}anner  of  walking  is  the  con- 
sequence ;  and  as  the  effort  is  constantly  in 
action  to  maintain  the  head  in  the  perpendi- 
cular position,  an  increased  and  undue  late- 
ral motion  is  kept  uj)  in  the  spinal  column, 
by  which  the  ligaments  become  gradually 
and  abnormally  elongated  ;  and  unless  the 
general  health  of  the  patient  is  good,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  S))ine  well  developed,  a 
deviation  of  the  spine  laterally  is  the  result, 
•which  in  time  becomes  permanent. 

I  have  at  this  time  a  patient,  aged  about 
seven  years,  who  has  suffered  from  a  loss  of 
power  in  the  left  lower  extremity,  without, 
however,  any  contraction  or  paralysis  of  any 
muscle,  simply  diminished  power  of  the 
muscles  in  that  extremity,  which  occasioned 
R  limp,  and  inability  for  him  to  walk  steadily, 
or  without  the  apjiearance  of  lameness,  in 
whom,  from  the  cnnstiint  strain  upon  the 
ligarmnts  of  tlie  spine,  an  incipient  lateral 
<;nrvatnrc  has  presented  itsel,',  \\hich,  if  ne- 
K^ectrd,  would  U)idoubtedly  terminate  in  a 
sfvrrc  distortion  of  the  spine,  and  add  to  the 
I  ujif-nrss  alrfady  in  (ir.istenc'j.     Many  ca-.CR 


may  be  seen  amongst  the  out-patients  of  the 
hospital,  which  will  illustrate  this  most  sa- 
tisfactorily ;  so  that  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  paid  to  this  cause,  especially  in 
young  patients. 

General  debility,  or  a  simple  loss  of  tone, 
is  perhajjs  the  most  frequent  cause,  espe- 
cially in  the  higher  classes  of  life,  who  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous  sufferers  from  this 
distortion,  from  their  position  in  society 
placing  them  beyond  the  necessity  for  exer- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the 
education,  the  habits  enjoined  by  custom, 
the  occujiations  of  the  higher  classes  of  fe- 
male society,  are  totally  at  variance  with, 
and  in  opposition  to,  the  due  performance  of 
the  various  functions  of  the  body,  the  exer- 
cise of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  individual. 
To  this,  and  this  alone,  can  be  ascribed  the 
prevalence  of  this  deformity  in  the  higher 
classes  of  life. 

What  is  the  condition  of  a  young  female 
thus  circumstanced  ?  For  the  first  few 
years  of  their  existence  they  are  allowed  to 
exercise  their  body  unrestrained,  in  common 
with  other  children,  but  at  a  very  early  age 
they  are  subjected  to  the  confinement  of  a 
school,  or  private  studies,  and,  before  they 
are  capable  of  thinking,  are  taught,  as  it 
were  mechanically,  to  observe  a  certain  de- 
gree of  restraint  in  all  their  actions :  the 
very  use  of  their  limbs  is  not  allowed,  except 
it  be  to  take  a  carriage  airing,  or  half  an 
hour's  walking  exercise  ;  at  other  times 
shut  UJ1  in  a  study  or  nursery,  and  due  care 
taken  that  not  a  breath  of  air  shall  blow 
upon  them.  What  is  the  consequence  of 
these  absurdities  ?  The  general  health  first 
suffers,  and  the  child  becomes  the  constant 
object  of  t\vi  medical  attendant.  The  mus- 
cles, whose  i)roper  and  full  development  can 
only  take  place  by  exercise,  become  atro- 
phied and  llaliby,  the  digestive  organs  be- 
come derangi'd,  the  bowels  irregular  in  their 
action,  and  I  believe  oftentimes  the  seeds  of 
disease  ar(;  sown  in  some  vital  org.in,  which 
puts  a  limited  period  to  their  existence.  The 
only  objects  which  seem  to  be  worthy  of  at- 
tention are  'Ahat  are  called  the  ae(;onii)li.sh- 
ments  of  life,  so  that  these  unfortunate 
creatures  would  be  better  without  a  body 
than  with  one  for  the  use  that  is  made  of  it. 
This,  then,  is  a  common  cause  of  lateral 
curvatine  of  the  S])ine  :  the  muscles  are  in- 
capacitated from  performing  their  jiroper 
functions ;  an  unnatural  stress  is  thrown 
upon  (he  ligaments  of  the  spine,  which  they 
also  are  incapable  of  be.iring ;  a  gradual 
elongation  takes  place,  and,  as  a  c<)nsc(jii{'nce, 
a  deviation  of  t!ie  spine  iVoui  its  perpendi- 
cular position  ;  and  wiu:i  once  this  occurs, 
an  increase  rapidly  follows,  if  unattended  to, 
as  the  stress  on  the  ligaments  becomes  con- 
slant,    and  of  course  nicreaseu  elongation, 
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and  consequent  deformity,  quickly  result. 
General  debility  arising  from  any  casualty, 
or  from  any  of  the  febrile  diseases  common 
to  early  life,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  &c.  &c. 
will  of  course  produce  this  deformity  under 
any  circumstances,  or  in  any  position  of  life. 

The  ne.xt  cause  mentioned  is  that  of 
nursing,  or  any  occupation  by  which  the 
muscles  of  one  side  or  extremity  are  more 
frequently  exercised  than  those  of  the  oppo- 
site extremity.  Many  cases  present  them- 
selves at  this  Charity,  of  young  females  who 
are  compelled  to  carry  a  child  about  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  when,  however  good 
the  general  health  may  be,  the  muscles  at- 
tached to  the  side  on  which  they  carry  the 
child  become  more  fully  developed,  and  con- 
sequently the  balance  of  power  between  the 
two  sets  of  muscles  becomes  destroyed,  when, 
as  in  all  cases  of  deformity,  the  stronger 
overcome  their  weaker  antagonist,  and  a 
lateral  deviation  is  the  result. 

As  it  regards  the  rachitic  combination  or 
cause,  this  of  all  others  is  the  most  serious, 
inasmuch  as  the  osseous  system  generally  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  perform  the  office  for 
which  it  is  destined,  namely,  as  a  support 
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and  fulcrum  upon  which  the  muscles  act, 
without  yielding  in  one  or  other  direction, 
when  an  actual  alteration  in  the  relative  size 
and  proportions  takes  place  ;  so  that  in  all 
cases  of  this  kind  there  is  a  serious  addition 
to  the  malposition  of  the  vertebra;,  as  well 
as  a  more  severe  distortion  of  the  spine  and 
chest,  than  in  either  of  those  previously 
mentioned  ;  and  very  frequently  the  tuber- 
cular diathesis  coexists. 

Lateral  curvature,  then,  when  unaccom. 
panied  with  rachitis,  commences  generally 
about  the  age  of  11  or  12;  and  the  first 
thing  which  attracts  attention  is  the  projec- 
tion of  the  shoulder  (generally  the  right), 
with  the  supposed  enlargement  of  the  hip 
on  the  opposite  side  ;  and  when  examined 
in  its  incipient  state,  a  much  greater  amount 
of  lateral  motion  in  the  spinal  column  will 
be  found  to  exist  than  is  natural.  The  spine 
will  be  found  to  be  curved  only  when  the 
patient  is  in  the  erect  position,  and  when  in 
the  horizontal  posture  very  slight  force  will 
straighten  it,  and  even  carry  it  somewhat  to 
the  opposite  side.  If  no  means  are  taken  to 
stop  its  progress,  the  stress  on  the  ligaments 
becomes  constant,  and  a  rapid  increase  of 
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the  deformity  follows  ;  and  as  the  erect  po- 
sition cannot  be  maintained  with  one  por- 
tion of  the  spine  alone  curved,  a  second 
curve  takes  place  in  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 
As  it  proceeds,  the  ribs,  from  their  direct 
attachment  to  the  spine,  are  also  displaced, 
project  on  the  convexity  of  the  curve,  and 
fall  in  on  the  concavity  :  hence  the  projec- 
tion of  one  shoulder,  and  the  falling  in  or 
flattened  condition  of  the  other  (vide  fig.  2). 
The  sides  also  alter  in  shape  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  deformity,  being  hollow  on  the 
concavity,  round  and  projecting  on  the  con- 
vexity. The  ribs  become  compressed,  and 
approximated  to  the  ilium  on  one  side, 
raised  and  separated  on  the  other ;  so  that 
one  of  the  first  things  for  which  you  will  be 
consulted  is  a  supposed  enlargement  of  the 
hip.  The  shoulders  become  unequal,  the 
one  apparently  raised,  the  other  depressed, 
and  approximated  to  the  ilium  of  the  cor- 
responding side.  The  chest  also  becomes 
altered  in  its  anterior  aspect,  being  flattened 
on  the  side  corresponding  with  the  convexity, 
projecting  on  the  side  corresponding  with 
the  concavity.  The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
themselves  become  separated  more  or  less 
on  the  convexity  of  the  curve,  compressed 


in  the  concavity ;  and  the  intervertebral 
substance,  from  the  undue  pressure  it  is 
subjected  to  in  the  concavity,  becomes  con- 
densed, and  in  some  cases  more  or  less  ab- 
sorbed ;  whilst  the  ligaments  of  the  spine 
are  elongated  on  the  convexity,  and  in  per- 
manent curvatures  become  contracted,  and 
offer  a  great  resistance  in  the  concavity.  The 
muscles  are  more  prominent  on  the  con- 
vexity, from  the  diminished  space  occasioned 
by  the  jirojection  of  the  ribs  and  transverse 
processes  ;  less  so  on  the  concavity,  from, 
the  increased  room  derived  from  the  flat- 
tened condition  of  the  ribs,  and  the  di- 
minished length  and  increased  breadth 
which  naturally  result. 

These,  then,  are  the  general  results  from 
ordinary  curvature  in  the  form  of  the  italic 
S.  Occasionally  a  treble  curvature  will  be 
met  with  :  one  high  up,  affecting  the  lower 
cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebrae ;  a  se- 
cond abruptly  following  it,  in  which  the 
middle  and  lower  dorsal  are  curved  in  the 
opposite  direction  ;  and  a  third  in  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  last 
mentioned  (vide  fig.  3).  In  ordinary  cases 
of  this  description  the  bones  themselves  of  the 
spine,  or  of  those  of  the  pelvis,  do  not  suf- 
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fer;  iit  s  a  simple  malposition,  which  affects 
the  passive  atcachments  more  or  less,  toge- 
ther with  the  position  of  the  muscles.  In 
the  more  severe  cases,  and  especially  those 
connected  with  raciiitis,  there  is  not  merely 
a  lateral  deviation,  but  an  actual  twisting  of 
the  spine,  a  semi-rotated  condition  of  the 
vertebrae  ;  and  in  the  rachitic  curvatures 
which  commence  at  the  age  of  three  or  four 
years,  and  sometimes  earlier,  an  actual  com- 
pression of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebroe  in  the 
concavities  of  the  curves.     The  ribs  also  be- 


come flattened,  and  present  posteriorly  no  t 
merely  a  round  projection,  but  an  acute 
angle.  The  scapula  on  the  projecting  side 
becomes  raised,  and  its  posterior  edge  looks 
directly  backwards,  the  glenoid  cavity  di- 
rectly forwards,  the  s])ine  outwards,  and  the 
venter  inwards  ;  in  fact  it  becomes  loosened 
half-round,  as  it  were,  and  gives  the  patient 
more  the  appearance  of  having  a  large  tumor 
growingatthebackof  the  neck,  and  approach- 
ing the  ear,  as  if  the  head  had  sunk  between 
the  shoulders  (vide  fig.  4)  ;  in  fact,  so  great  is 


Fig,  4. 


the  amount  of  distortion  occasionally  met 
■with,  and  the  consequent  alteration  in  the 
relative  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest  or  ab- 
domen, that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  an 
individual  can  exist  and  possess,  as  some 
unquestionably  do,  a  tolerable  state  of 
health.  The  general  symptoms  are  those 
common  to  a  weakened  state  of  constitution. 
There  is  generally  an  inability  to  bear  even 
slight  bodily  exercise  without  suffering  from 
fatigue ;  a  constant  sense  of  lassitude  and 
weakness ;  pain  in  the  side  or  sides,  and 
back,  occasioned  in  all  probability  by  the 
stretching  of  the  ligaments,  and  by  the  inter- 
niption  to  the  functions  of  respiration,  as 
well  as  from  the  derangement  of  the  general 
heedth  of  the  patient.  The  catamenia  are 
frequently  irregular,  and  attended  with  much 
suflfering  ;  in  fact,  the  deformity  itself  must 
of  necessity,  from  the  mechanical  impedi- 
ment to  the  exercise  of  the  muscles  of  the 
back  and  of  respiration,  as  well  as  the  limited 
amount  of  bodily  exercise  which  almost  ne- 
cessarily results,  present  an  effectual  barrier 
to  the  possession  of  good  health. 


The  use  of  stays,  as  well  as  various  other 
supposed  causes,  has  been  assigned  by  dif- 
ferent writers  on  this  subject.  I  do  not 
myself  believe  that  they  exert  so  great  an 
influence  as  is  supposed,  certainly  not  in 
producing  this  defcrmitj^.  Stays  are  worn 
in  all  classes,  whereas  the  deformity  is  very 
rarely  met  with  in  the  lower  class  of  life. 
Many  other  causes  have  been  assigned,  which 
I  believe  to  be  merely  effects,  and  although 
they  may  increase  the  deformity  when  once 
in  existence,  yet  I  cannot  regard  them  as 
causes. 


iNFREaUENCY  OP  AnTEVERSION  OF  THE 

Uterus. — I  have  met  with  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  cases  of  retroversion  of  the 
womb ;  and  though  familiarly  conversant 
with  medical  affairs  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with, 
more  than  one  single  decided  case  of  ante- 
version  of  the  organ, — Dr.  Meigs. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THK 

EFFECTS     OF     DISEASE     ON     ANIMAL     HEAT, 

MADE  AT  THE  SUFFOLK  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  FROM  JULY  2,  TO  JULY   18. 

By  T.  G.  Hake,  M.D,  Physician  to  the  Institution. 


Name 

of 
Patient. 


Sex. 

Amount 

of 
exercise 
taken. 

£ 

i 

Temperature  of  the 


Mouth.   Hand. 


Atmo- 
sphere. 


Fall. 
95°. 


Fah. 
78°.8 


Fah. 
68°.0 


1.  David  Mullej'    |  22  |    M.     |    None     ]     90     |  Lithiasis;  sciatica 

Complexion  sallow. 

2.  Susana  Arban    [  Sf)  |     F.     |    None    |  120     |         Abscessus         |    98^.(5  |  89''.6  |  '68^ 

After  her  confinement,  six  months  ago,  began  to  feel  pain  in  left  hip,  which  continued, 

accompanied  by  hectic  fever  and  night  sweats,  until  matter  formed.     The  fluid  has 

gravitated  downwards  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh. 
S.William  Day      |  35  |    M.     |    None     |     9G     |  Paralysis;phthisis  |  100°.4  |  77°.     |  68°. 
He  has  lost  three  sisters  from  phthisis.     Respiratory  murmur  imperfect ;    dulness  of 

both    sides   on    percussion ;    incomplete   paralysis  of  right  side ;    speech    affected. 

Disease  of  one   month's  duration,   preceded  by  dizziness.     Temperature  in  both 

hands  alike. 

4.  Alfred  Adams    |  31  |    M.     |    None     [     SO     |  Hypochondriasis  ]     9G°.8  (  80°.G  |  C8°. 

Nervous  temperament.  Sense  of  sinking  at  the  epigastrium  ;  pain  in  forehead  and 
loins  ;  imperfect  respiration  ;  sonorous  rale.     Has  lived  on  poor  diet. 

5.  John  Everitt      |  35  |    M.     |    None    |    5G     |  Hypochondriasis  |    9G°.8  |  77°.     I  68°. 

Symptoms  and  circumstances  the  same  as  above.  Expectorates  phlegm  occasionally 
streaked  with  blood. 

6.  Eliz.  Lofts         1  24  I    F.     |    None    ]  100    j         Chlorosis         |  100°.4  |  86°.     [68°. 

Bruit  de  diable  at  the  neck ;  menstruates  every  five  or  six  weeks — fluid  black,  or 
green  ;  leucorrlioea  ;  anorexia  ;  constipation — motions  dark-coloured  ;  urine  pale 
and  dark  by  turns  ;  complexion  characteristic. 

7.  Alfred  Milton    |  24  \    M.     |    None    |  112     I         Paralysis         |    98°.G  |  80°.G  |  68°. 

I  Phthisis  I  82°.4 

Numbness  and  loss  of  power  (following  typhus)  in  botli  feet,  especially  in  the  right, 
also  in  the  right  hand.  Feet  swelled ;  temperature  in  right  hand  27°  C,  in  left, 
28°  C.  Dull  sound  at  right  lung  ;  action  of  heart  transmitted  there  ;  its  inspiratory 
murmur  rough,  expiratory  prolonged. 

8.  Rhodi  Millar     [  13  1     F.     |    None    |     82    |    Chorea  St.  Viti    |     98".6  |  89°.6  |  62°.6 

Chorea  affecting  the  left  hand.  Tiie  jiaticnt  has  never  menstruated  ;  lips  red — 
hypertrophy  of  the  upper;  hands  generally  cold. 

9.  Maria  Pearson  )  31  j     F.     |    None     |     64     |  Lithiasis  |     97°.7  I  9r.4  |  62°.6 

Married  ;  miscarried  six  months  ago ;  she  had  hiEmaturia  two  months  prior  to  mis- 
carriage ;  has  lumbar,  frontal,  and  occipital  pains. 

10.  Sophia  Hogg   I  20  I     F.     |    None    |     80     |    Dysmenorrhoea    I    94°.  1  |  77°.     |  62°.6 

The  patient  is  a  dressmaker  ;  is  often  bilious  ;  has  constant  chills  and  flu.shings.  SufTers 
from  coronal  headache,  with  sense  of  pressure  ;  palpitation.  Respiration  sluggish — 
want  of  expansibility  of  lung. 

11.  Charles  Kemp  I  32  I    M.     |    None    |    G4     [Dyspepsia;      li-  I     9G^8  |  80°.     |  62°.G 

I  thiasis  | 

Liquids  generate  acidity  in  the  stomach  ;  flatulence ;  lumbar,  frontal,  and  occipital 
pains  ;  retraction  of  testes. 

12.  James  Death    I  44  I    M.     I    None    I     08 


Chronic 
mation 
mucous 
of  tlie 
intestinal 
morrhage 

Had  had  gastrorrhoea  and  chronic  dysentery  for  some  months,  followed  by  profuse 
hicmorrhage,  and  afterwards  a  discharge  of  putrid  grumous  fluid,  consisting  of 
ftcculent  matter,  blood  corpuscles,  and  rarely  a  pus  corpuscle. 


inflam- 
of  the 
glands 
colon  ; 
hae- 


98°.6  I  89-°G  I  7r.6 
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Name 


Sex. 


Amount 

of 

exercise 

3 

taken. 

Disease. 


Temperature  of  the 

Mouth.    Hand.    Atmo- 
sphere. 


13.  William 
Darby 


50  I    M.     I    None    ]    88 


Fah. 

96°.8 


Fah. 
89°.6 


Fah. 
71°6> 


Asthma   ;    bron- 

chialcongestion;  | 

sliglit      emphy-  I 

I     sema.  | 

Temperament  choleric.  Torpid  condition  of  the  liver  ;  complexion  sallow  ;  paroxysms 
of  dry  asthma  remittent. 

14.  Robert  Jacob  |  25  [    M.     |    None    |    84     |  Morbus    Brightii  |    OC.S  |  93''.2  |  G6°.2 

Albuminuria  constant.  Has  had  general  anasarca,  now  reduced  greatly  by  Tinct. 
Ferri  Hydrochlor.  Slight  lumbar  pain  remains,  and  some  swelling.  Subject  to 
bilious  vomiting  and  headache  ;  subject  to  sense  of  burning  heat  at  palms  of  feet 
and  hands. 

15.  William  Halls  I  38  I    M.     |    None    |     76    I  Intermittent  neu-  I  100^4  |  8 /°.8  |  60^2 

I  ralgia  | 

Shoemaker.  He  assisted  in  cleaning  out  a  mill-pond  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  After 
two  days  of  slight  intermitting  pain  in  the  globe  of  the  left  eye  and  surrounding 
parts,  the  disease  began  daily  at  11  a.m.,  and  lasted  till  7  p.m.  At  first,  the  veins 
of  the  temple  puff  up,  tlien  the  pain  begins  and  increases  to  an  agonizing  extent ; 
congestion  and  swelling  of  the  eyeball  and  surrounding  parts  follows.  The  inter- 
mission of  all  the  symptoms  perfect.     (Cured  by  arsenic  and  quinine.) 

IG.  Mary  Perkins  |  49  |     F.     |    None     |     80     |         Dyspepsia        [     98°.6  |  91°.4  |  6G^2 
Nervous    tem])erament.      Sense  of  sinking  and   heat  over  the  stomach,   chest,    and 
bowels  ;  vomiting  of  acid  phlegm  ;    weight  and  dragging  sensation  at  left  hypo- 
chondrium ;  cephalalgia. 

17.  Zachariah         I  40  |    M.     I       2|       I     84     j     Rheumatalgia ;     i    96°.8— 77°.     [  GG°.2 
Maze  I  I    miles    |  |  phthisis  j 

His  brother  died  of  phthisis.  Dulness  over  left  lung  on  percussion  ;  sounds  of  the 
heart  propai^ated  over  the  thorax  ;  inspiration  rough  ;  no  cough  generally  ;  has 
pain  in  shoulder,  knee,  and  finger-joints. 

21  I     r.     I    Slight    I     84     I    Dysmenorrhoea    ]     97°.7  |  84°.2  |  G6°.2 


Sacral  pain  continued  into  the  inter- 
95°.9  I  84°.2  I  6G°.2 

Respiration 


18.  Elizabeth 

Perkins 

Has  frequently  had  chlorosis  with  amenorrbcEa 
menstrual  period. 

19.  George  I  45  |    M.     I       2i       I     76       Lithiasis ;  asthma 

Cooper  I  I    miles    |  siccum      (bron-  I 

chialcongestion)  | 
Pains  along  loins,  hip,  ureters,  thighs  ;    occasionally  frontal  headache 
scarce  audible  ;  no  dulness  on  percussion  of  the  chest. 

20.  Elizabeth         I  23  |    F.     |    None    |  100    |  Phthisis  |    93°.6  [  93°.2  |  66"'.2 

Wollingham    | 

Pain  in  right  hypochondrium  ;  frontal  headache ;  lips  red ;  decayed  teeth  ;  night 
sweats  ;  the  patient  is  suckling,  and  has  plenty  of  milk  ;  tubercular  affection  diffuse. 

21.  James  White-  I  20  I    M.     ]    None    |  100    |  Phthisis  |    9G^8  |  91°.4  |  GG°.2 

man  | 

He  has  recently  lost  a  brother  from  phthisis.  He  is  a  shoemaker.  There  is  some 
dulness  on  percussion  over  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  He  complains  only  of 
sense  of  sinking  at  tlie  epigastrium,  and  of  never  feeling  satiated  by  eating.  Con- 
stipation. 


22, 


Kemp    Ham- 
mond 


10  I    M.    I    None    ] 120 


Ascites  ;        (en-  I  100^4  |  91°.4  |  G4°.4 
gorgementofthe 
liver) 
Enlarged  liver,  stools  clay-coloured  ;    emaciation  ;  rough  inspiration,  slight  cough. 

Rheumatismus    I    96°.8  |  91°.4  |  C4''.4 
(cardiac,  chronic)  | 

Strumous  diathesis.     Bellows  murmur  accompanyin;^  the  first  sound    of  the  heart. 
Constant  increase  of  impulse — dyspnoea  ;  cephalalgia  after  paroxysms  of  palpitation. 


23.  Louisa  Buckle  |  1 8  |     F.    |    None    ]    92 
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Amount 

Name 

of 

of 

be 

Sex. 

exercise 

^ 

Patieut. 

«^ 

taken. 

24.  Eliza  Reach 

UG 

F. 

!    None 

92 

Disease. 


Temperature  of  the 


Mouth. 


Hand,    Atmo- 
sphere. 


Fah.        Fah.        Fah. 
97°.7  I  93".2  I  64°.2 


Rheumatismus 
(diaphragmatic 
and  intercostal): 
lithiasis 
Pain  between  all  the  false  ribs  on  breathing,  increased  to  a  shock  of  agony  on  drawing 
a  deep  breath.     Nostrils  dilated  ;  a  bellows  sound  accompanying  closure  of  aortic 
valve.     No  increased  impulse  of  the  heart ;    nor  pectoral,   nor   i-eual  symptoms. 
Complexion  yellowish  ;  costive  state  of  bowels  ;  liver  torpid  ;  sweats  profuse.     Blood 
buffed,  cupped  ;  coagulum  firm. 
It  is  to  be  remarked   that  the  pain   disappeared   after  bloodletting,   and  in  six  days 
returned  with  such  violence  as  to  demand  a  repetition  of  the  remedy,  which  gave 
immediate  relief.     The  blood  was  buffed. 
The  temperature  at  the  mouth  before  bloodletting  was  37'^  C  ;  after,  34°.5  C.  ;  and  at 
the  hand,  27°  C.  both  before   and  after  venesection.     The  pulse  before  bleeding  was 
80,  and  after,  75.  Vomiting  of  bile,  and  hsemorrhagefrom  the  bowel,  occurred  in  the 
interval  of  the  bleedings. 
25.  G.  Golding      |  20  ]    M.    |    None    [  100    |  Phthisis  |    98°.6  |  <)2°.3  |  6i°A 

Tubercular  deposit   in  both  lungs  ;    slight  cough.     Lately,  haemoptysis  of  a    mild 
character  ;  debility  ;  emaciation. 


26. 


Hannah   Ar 
gent 


None    I  120 


Rheumatismus 
(cardiac,  chronic) 
phthisis 
Increased  impulse  of  heart ;    bellows  murmur  with  first   sound. 


100"4.  I  95°. 


Six  years  ago  had 


rheumatic  fever.  Pleuritic  adhesion  over  left  upjjcr  lobe  of  lung  ;  dyspnoea  ;  inspi- 
ration rough  ;  night  sweats.  Has  not  menstruated  for  three  months.  Occasional 
headache. 


27 


28 


I    99°.5  I  89°.6 
Menses  pale. 
99°.5  I  92''.3 


68° 


68°. 
Menses  regular,  scanty ; 

99°. 5  I  93°.2 


68° 


M.  Ruddock    I  24  I    F.     |    None    |    80    |         Chlorosis 
Bruit  de  diable  at  neck  and  heart ,  without  increase  of  pulse. 
Sarah  Webb     I  16  |     F.     |    None    |     98     I       Ophthalmia 
I  I        (strumous) 

The  patient  has  the  aspect  of  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
hypertrophy  of  upper  lip. 

29.  Eliza  Barnard  |  25  |     F.     |    None    [  120     |  Phthisis 

Cough ;  rough  inspiration,  and  dulness  over  left  upper  lobe  ;  mucous  rale,  with  dull 
sound  on  percussion  over  right  upper  lobe ;  niglit  sweats  ;  aspect  pale ;  no 
emaciation. 

30.  Robert  Gill      [  6^  ]    M.    |    None    |  116    I       Ophthalmia       I    99°.5  |  91°.4  |  68°. 

I        (strumous)        | 
Six  weeks  ago  had  measles ;  ophthalmic  affection  followed.    Hypertrophy  of  upper  lip. 

31.  William  Race  |  47  |    M.    ]    None    |    84     I    Hypochondria-    I    98°.6  |  95°.    |  80°,6 

I      sis ;  lithiasis.      j 
Anorexia ;    clay-coloured    motions  ;    depression    of  spirits,    dizziness.      Of  a  stout 
figure,  and  indolent  aspect. 

32.  Elizabeth  I  42  |     F.     |    None    |  148    I    Morbus  cordis  ;    I  100°.4  |  98°.6  |  80°.6 

Glark  |  |         dyspepsia         | 

Bellows  murmur  with  first  sound  of  the  heart ;  impulse  of  the  organ  increased  ;  occa- 
sional numbness  of  right  hand  and  foot.  (Temperature  of  both  hands  equal.) 
Occasionally  twitching  of  the  muscles  ;  tongue  coated  ;  flatulent  dyspepsia  ; 
dizziness. 

33.  R.  Holmes       |  37  |     F.     |    None    |     88     |      Menorrhagia      |    98°.6  |  95°.     |  80°.6 

Discharge— coagulated,  black,  red,  or  watery  ;  its  duration  a  month.  The  patient  is 
married,  and  twenty-one  months  ago  had  a  child. 

34.  M.Goldspink  I  41  I     F.     |    None    |  108    |  Phthisis  |    98°.G  |  94°.l  (  80°.G 

Right  lung  consolidated  by  tubercular  deposit.  Family  consumptive.  Cough  slight  i 
dyspnoea  ;  expectoration  of  mucus  streaked  with  blood.  Has  passed  bloody  mucuS 
for  two  days  past.     The  patient  continues  to  menstruate,  i)assing  coagula. 
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Name 

of 
Patient. 


Sex. 

Amount 

of 
exercise 
taken. 

Pulse. 

1 

Disease. 


Temperature  of  the 
Mouth.    Hand 


35.  John  Bass        |  30  |    M.    |  A  mile  |  140 


Atmo- 
sphere. 


Fah.       Fall.        Fah. 
y8°.6  I  77°.9  1  80°.6 


Pleuritis  (chro- 
nic) ;  nephralgia. 

Ascending  and  descending  friction  sound  over  left  pleura  ;  dyspnoea.  Pain  in  loins 
and  left  ureter ;  occasional  retraction  of  testis.  The  patient  some  years  ago  lifted  a 
heavy  weight,  and  has  ever  since  suffered  pain.     (Urine  not  albuminous.) 

36,  Eliz.  Byford    |  28  |     F.     |    None    |    9G     |      Menorrhagia,     |    98^6  |  95°.     |  71°'6 

Menstruates  every  two  or  three  weeks ;  passes  coagula.  Has  a  constant  feeling  of 
sinking  at  the  epigastrium. 

37.  SarahBentick  I  34  I     F.     (    None    |  108    I  Palpitatio  ;    dys-  I    98^0  |  92°.3  |  59^9 

I        menorrhoea       [ 
Impulse  of  the  heart  increased ;    inspiration  not  free — somewhat  rough  ;    sense  of 
sinking  at  epigastrium  ;    frontal   headache.       Symptoms  recently    aggravated   by 
parturition. 


gO^.S  I  90°,5  I  60°.8 


38.  M.  L.  I  40  I    F.     I    None    |  108       Chlorosis  ;     me- 

norrhagia  ;  (fi- 
brous tumor  of 
uterus) 

Aspect  chlorotic  ;  dyspnoea,  inspiratory  sounds  rough.  Passes  coagula  during  period, 
which  is  of  eight  days'  duration,  Leucorrhoea.  Tumor  firm,  nodulated,  occupying 
the  entire  walls  of  the  uterus,  not  the  os  uteri, 

39.  Lucy  Smith     |  19  [    F.    |    None    |    96     i    Dysmenorrhoea ;  I  1C0°.4  [  87°.8  |  68°. 

I  aphonia  | 

Menstrual  pains — lumbar,  sacral,  hypogastric.  Discharge  coagulated,  dark  ;  fluid 
portion  pale.  Pain  in  left  hypochondrium  ;  debility,  tremulousness,  lowness  of 
spirits  ;  dyspnoea  ;  urine  pale  ;  loss  of  voice,  recent. 

40.  Emma  Martin  |     5  |    F.     |    None    |  108     ]  Phthisis  |    99°.5  |  96°.8  |  C8°. 

Left  lung  consolidated  ;  profuse  expectoration. 

41.  Susan  Root      |  22  |     F.     |    None    |     72     |        Dyspepsia        |     98°.6  |  75°.2  |  68°. 

Pain  in  left  side  ;  flatulence  after  taking  food  ;  urine  pale,  copious. 

42.  Mary  Balls       |  50  |    F.     |    None    |  104     |      Menorrhagia      |     98°.6  |  84°.2  |  68°. 

Blackish  watery  discharge,  lasting  a  fortnight :  great  feebleness. 

43.  Frances  1  22  ]    F.     |    None    j     94        Dysmenorrhoea ;       98°.6  |  83°.3  |  68°. 

Cooper  1  palpitation  ; 

bronchocele 
Character  of  the  dysmenorrhoea,  hypogastric. 


The  patient  bears  an  enormous  goitre. 


44,  Sarah  Smith     j  59  |    F.     |    None    |    92 


97" 


90°. 


45 


46 


Hydro-pericar- 
dium ;  ascites ; 
(engorgement   of 
the  liver) 
Ascites,  anasarca  ;  jaundiced  aspect,  with  lividity  of  lips  and  cheeks ;  bronchial  bronchi ; 

constant  sickness  ;  anorexia, 
Eliz,  Fisk        I  24  I    F,     |    None    |    80    [   Dysmenorrhoea.    |    97°.     |  75°.2  |  G0°- 
Menstrual  pain — hypogastric,  heavy,  forcing.     Period  continues  for  a  week,  with  an 
interval  of  two  or  three.     Tongue  coated  ;  nausea  ;    frontal  headache  occasionally  ; 
dyspnoea  ;  inspiration  in  right  lung  imperfect ;  a  constant  gnawing  sensation  between 
the  mammae  ;  palpitation  occasionally. 
Susan   Brew-  I  37  |    F.     [    None    |     SO    j      Leucorrhoea ;     I    99°.5  |  90°.5  |  60°.8 
ster  I  I    dysmenorrhoea     | 

There  is  frequent  expulsive  pain  in   the  uterus,   accompanying  the  discharge ;  urine 
pale,  profuse,  difficult  of  retention.     Menstruates  regularly,  with  dorsal  and  hypo- 
gastric pain ;  also  pains  extending  from  the  hips  to  the  thighs  and  legs  ;  has  chills 
towards  bed-time  ;  debility.     Married  ;  no  family  ;  nervous  temperament. 
47.  H,  T.  I  22  I    F.     1    None    |     80    1    Anamia;hie.     j    95°,     |  78°,8  |  68°. 

I  matemesis  | 
Has  been  subject  to  incessant  menorrhagia,  now  reduced  to  regular  menstruation ;  has 
been  likewise  the  subject  of  convulsions  ;  suffers  from  extreme  debility  ;  is  always 
tremulous  ;  vomits  a  small  quantity  of  blood  daily  ;  can  take  scarcely  any  nourish- 
ment. Bowels  never  act  without  an  enema — resisting  the  strongest  and  mildest 
aperients.     Dyspnoea,  spasmodic ;  dysuria. 
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II  I  Amount  I        .     I  I       Temperature  of  the 


of  <        ^"-      exercise  \      =  Disease.  '  Mouth.    Hand.    Atmo- 

Patient.  1  taken.  I  sphere. 


1    Fah.         Fab.        Fah. 

48.  Ellen  Fuller     i  19  |    F    ;    None    |     80     |  Ascites  |    97°.7  ]  74°.3  [  GI".? 

Stools  clay-coloured ;  urine  neutral  ;  legs  and  arms  swelled,  not  oedematous. 
Acne  ;  passes  menstrual  coagula  with  a  pale  serum  ;  never  takes  exercise  ;  follows 
the  employment  of  a  milliner;  leuco  phlegmatic  constitution.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  debility. 

49.  James  Nunn    |  41  |    M   |    None    |     G8     |      CHmactericus       |    9r.4  |  77°.    |  61°.7 

Nervous  temperament,  feeble  emaciated  frame;  com|)Iiiins  of  noises  in  the  head, 
confusion  of  thought,  sleepiness ;  bronchial  catarrh,  (chronic)  expectoration  of 
frothy  phlegm. 

50.  Richard  |  20  |    M   |    None    [    96    I  Phthisis  I    90^.8  |  71°.G  |  59°.l 

Knight  I  I 

Coughs  rarely  ;  has  tubercular  consolidation  of  upper  lobe  of  right  lung. 

51.  Caroline  Bray  I  22  I     F    |     None    |  144     |  Phthisis  |    96°.8  |  78°.6  |  59".! 

Dulness  on  percussion  over  both  sides  of  the  chest ;  excessive  tenderness  on  pressure 
there;  cough  without  expectoration;  night  sweats;  sinking  at  the  epigastrium, 
sense  of;  frontal  headache  ;  disturbed  sleep;  flushings  followed  by  chills,  flutter- 
ing of  the  heart,  lipothymia,  three  times  a  week  ;  has  not  menstruated  for  a  twelve- 
month. 

52.  Martha  Hur-  I  34  [    F    |    None    |  124     I  Phthisis  I    9S°.6  [  9G°.8  |  59". 

rel  I  I  I 

Has  an  infant  seventeen  mouths  old  at  the  breast  ;  lactation  moderate  ;  pains — sternal, 
and  subjiectoral,  (left  side)  ;  chills,  flushings,  night  sweats ;  expiratory  murmur, 
prolonged  in  upper  lobes,  dulness  on  percussion  in  left  middle  lobe. 

53.  Rose  Sharp      |  9    |    F    |     None    |  108     I  Phthisis  ;         I  100°.4  |  89°.G  [  59°. 

I  (incipient)        | 

I  chorea  SanctiViti.  | 
Rough  inspiration  over  right  upper  lobe  ;    snatchings   of  both    hands,    right   leg  and 
tongue  ;  about  once  in  six  weeks  has  stomach-ache,  and  vomiting  of  bile. 

54.  Harriet  Sharp  I  47  I     F    |    None     |  100     |      Dysmenorrhoea     |     98°.G  |  78°.8  |  59°. 

Pain  in  the  hypogastrium  and  sacrum,  at  the  menstrnul  ])eriod,  the  latter  persist- 
ing in  the  interval  or  alternating  with  sense  of  sinking  at  the  stomach  ;  violent 
pain  over  the  stomach  at  the  catamenial  period,  and  forcing  pains  over  the 
uterus. 

55.  William  Little  I  31  j    M   |    None    |    95     |  Phthisis  |    98°.G  |  80°.6  |  59°. 

Imperfect  respiration  ;  dulness  on  percussion  over  upper  and  middle  lobes  of  both 
lungs,  without  cough  ;  complains  only  of  constant  palpitation  ;  of  tall  stature ; 
flesh  flabby. 

50.  Charlotte  Cole  I  22  I    F    |    None    |  150    |  Phthisis  |  1 00^.4  |  92".     |  59°. 

Universal  dulness  on  percussion;  dyspnwa;  morning  and  evening  cough  ;  diarrhoea; 
menstrual  discharge,  pale;  emaciation. 
67.  James  Cooke  |  24  |    M    |    None    |  104     |  Phthisis  |     0B\6  \  80".     |  59". 

Dyspnoea ;  general  dulness  on  percussion  ;  no  cough  ;  night  sweats,  morning  chills. 

58.  George  Clark  |  18  1    M    |    None    |     72     I    E|)ilepsy    (cen-     [    97°.5  |  72".     |  59°. 

I     trie) ;    phthisis      I 
I        (incipient).        | 
He  has  one  or  two  fits  daily  ;  slight  didness    on   percussion  over  both  sides  ;    res- 
piration imperfect ;    dynpnoea  ;  no  cough. 

59.  EmmaRobin-  I  21  |    F    |    None    |     08     |  Phthisis  |    98°.G  |  84°. 2  j  59°. 

8on  I 

Pain  in  both  hypochondria  by  turns,  inrreascd  on  deep  inspiration  ;  breathing  im- 
perfect ;  dulness  over  both  lungs  ;  cough  rare. 

60.  Marianne  I  19  |     F    |     None    |     70     |      Amenorrhoen ;      |     98".G  |  78''.8  |  :)8°.l 

Todd  I  I     eczema  impcti-     I 

I  ginodc's.  I 

The  patient  has  not  menstruated  for  nine  months ;  has  frequently  frontal  headache  ; 
occasionally  epista.xis  ;  when  regular,  she  snflVred  from  dysmenorrhcxia  and  Icucorr- 
bcEa  ;  the  latter  continues ;  eruption  of  three  mon  hs'  standing. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this  investi- 
gation the  organs  of  respiration  and  circu- 
lation are  examined  in  every  case  with  the 
stethoscope,  and  that  the  state  of  the  diges- 
tive, secreting,  muscular,  and  nervous  appa- 
ratuses, is  strictly  observed. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  note 
down  conditions  of  health. 

Old  age  has  less  influence  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  than  was  supposed  before 
the  recent  paper  of  Davy  was  published. 
(Phil.  Trans.  Part  I.  1844).  Still,  that  able 
observer  states,  that  "  probably  in  very 
advanced  age,  as  in  infancy,  the  power  of  resis- 
tance to  cold  is  feeble,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  easily  re.iuced  on  exposure." 
It  is  thence  deemed  desirable  to  observe  the 
relations  of  temperature  and  age  in  disease. 

The  amount  of  exercise  is  set  down  on 
account  of  its  effect  in  promoting  "the 
diffusion  of  temperature  and  its  exaltation  in 
the  extremities"  (Davy,  loc.  cit.)  ;  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  likewise  noted, 
since  with  it  the  temperature  of  the  body 
rises  and  falls  perceptibly.  The  "  tendency 
of  a  high  temperature  of  atmosphere  is  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  and  of 
tTie  parts  adjoining  the  surface,  in  a  some- 
what higher  ratio  than  the  deep-seated  or- 
gans ;  and  of  a  low  temperature  of  atmos- 
phere to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  deeji- 
seated  parts,  v,-hilst  that  of  the  surface  is 
subjected  to  undue  reduction  from  the 
cooling  agencies  to  which  it  is  exposed," 
&c.  (Davy,  op.  cit).  If,  therefore,  such  a 
law  holds  good  in  health,  it  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  observe  its  o])eration  in  disease. 

Finally,  the  relation  which  temperature 
holds  to  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  has 
never  been  investi^^ated  ;  it  is  therefore  made 
an  object  of  research  in  the  present  under- 
taking. 

Burv  St.  Edmund's, 
July  20th,  1845. 


TREAT.MENT  OF  PRURITUS  VULVAE. 

Having  been  a  great  many  times  consulted 
for  the  relief  of  pruritus  vulvae,  and  most 
frequently  in  pregnant  women,  I  have  rarely 
had  occasion  to  order  anything  more  than 
the  following  formula,  viz. — 

|J.  Sodje  Borat.  gss.  ;  Morphiee  Sulphat. 
gr.  vj.  ;  Aq.  Rosse  Destillat.  3viij. 
M.  F.  sec.  art.  mist. 

I  direct  the  person  to  apply  it  thrice  a-day 
to  the  affected  parts  by  means  of  a  bit  of 
sponge,  or  a  piece  of  lint-n,  taking  the  pre- 
caution first  to  wash  the  surfaces  with  tepid 
•water  and  soap,  and  to  dry  them  before  ap- 
plying the  lotion.  I  can  confidently  recom- 
mend the  prescription  as  suitable  in  most  of 
the  cases  of  this  most  annoying  malady. — 
Dr.  Meigs. 


ON  THE 

DIAGNOSIS  OF   RUPTURE   OF  THE 
STOMACH,  OR  INTESTINES. 

By  John  J.  Davies,  M.D. 

Lectureron  Forensic  Medicine  at  the  Aldersgate* 
Street  Scliool  of  Medicine. 


The  perusiil  of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper's 
Lecture,  reported  in  the  Medical  G.a.- 
ZETTE  of  the  Sth  lilt.,  brought  to  mjr 
nund  the  recollection  of  a  circum- 
stance, of  some  diagno.'^lic  value,  which 
I  formerly  noticed  in,  and  now  apply 
to  cases  of,  peritonitis,  resulting  from, 
perforation  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines. 

Some  years  back,  in  the  examination 
of  the  body  of  a  young  woman  who 
had  died  from  rupture  of  the  stomach, 
I  observed  (hat  the  abdomen  was  re- 
markably distended,  and  on  the  appli- 
cation of  percussion  found  that  the 
tympanitic  resonance  was  most  exqui- 
sitely marked,  and  that  it  was  universal 
over  the  whole  abdomen ;  being  equally- 
distinct  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
which  (usually  occupied  by  the  liver) 
normally  returns  a  dull  sound  to  the 
percussion  stroke,  and  a  sensation  of 
little  or  no  vibration  to  the  finger  used 
as  a  pleximeter. 

On  cutting  into  the  peritoneum  some 
gas  escaped,  and  the  liver  was  found  to 
be  marked  with  a  dark  green  tinge 
upon  its  antero-superior  convex  surface, 
whilst  usually  this  aspect  presents  no 
such  discolouration.  The  stomach  was 
ruptured,  and  a  portion  of  its  contents 
had  escaped  into  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
toneum, which  presented  the  usual 
ciiaracters  of  inflammation. 

The  cause  of  the  phenomena  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  viz.  the  extreme 
resonance  of  the  parietes,  and  the 
unusual  tympanitic  sound  in  the  site  of 
the  liver,  were  due  to  the  escape  of  gas 
through  the  perforation  in  the  stomach. 
The  comparative  lightness  of  the  gas 
caused  it,  in  the  supine  position,  to 
ascend  and  to  separate  the  abdominal 
parietes  from  the  liver  by  an  interval 
determined  by  the  quantity  of  the  gas; 
and  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  which  it 
contained  thus  coming  in  contact  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  liver,  imparted 
to  it  the  dark  stain,  from  which  it  is 
generally  preserved  by  its  immediate 
and  accurate  approximation  to  the  wall 
of  the  abdomen. 
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Shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  this 
case  1  was  enabled  to  apply  the  facts  in 
the  following  instance. 

Thomas  Eakin,  a  sailor,  set.  48,  was 
brought  to  the  London  Hospital  late  in 
the  eveningof  Jan.  13th,  IS43:  it  being 
Mr.  Scott's  receiving  week. 

Histovji. — He  stated,  thatat.5  o'clock 
P.M.  he  had  fallen  from  the  rigging  of 
a  vessel,  a  height  of  twenty-Hvc  feet, 
and  alighted  with  his  belly  on  the 
edge  of  an  upright  cask,  which  was 
unheaded. 

On  examination  it  was  ascertained 
that  he  had  a  severe  lacerated  wound 
of  the  left  leg,  which  laid  the  tibia  bare 
to  the  extent  of  six  inches.  He  com- 
plained of  pain  and  tenderness  in  the 
abdomen,  and  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
collapse.  The  abdominal  parietes  were 
much  distended,  exqui^itely  resonant 
on  percussion,  and  returned  a  similar 
tympanitic  sound  over  the  region  of  the 
liver. 

Diagnoain. — Peritonitis,  complicated 
with  rupture  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

7Ve«/meji<.  — The  wound  of  the  leg 
was  lightly  closed  with  a  strip  of 
plaister  in  two  or  three  places,  and  the 
water  dressing  was  applied.  The  junior 
dresser  and  myself  watched  him  during 
the  niglit,  and  administered  repeated 
doses  of  llie  Tinctura  Opii. 

The  pain  became  gradually  more 
violent,  the  extremities  cold,  tiie  col- 
lapse greater,  and  he  expired  at  (J  a.m. 
the  following  morning,  eleven  hours 
after  the  accident. 

Post-mortem  inxpection. 
Body  muscular  and  well  formed. 
The  blood  uncoagulatcd.  Cranium  and 
contents  normal.  Thorax:  The  lungs 
were  congested,  and  each  contained 
two  irregularly  circular  i)atchcs  of  ex- 
travasaled  blood,  about  four  inches  in 
circumference.  Abdomen  :  Prtrietes 
tense,  universally  resonant ;  gas  escaped 
when  the  j)eriloiieum  was  cut  through. 
Tile  cavity  of  (he  peritoneum  contained 
four  pints  of  dark  fluid  blood,  and 
whitish  gruel-like  m. titer,  which  had 
escaped  from  four  lacerations  in  the 
convex  b.)nler  of  the  small  intestine, 
opposite  to  the  attachment  of  the  me- 
sentery; the  margins  of  the  wounds 
were  circular,  well-defined,  and  coaled 
with  lymph,  and  the  apertures  filled  by 
the  everted  and  protruding  mucous 
memlirane.  The  peritoneum  encircling 
the  lacerations  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 


was  of  an  uniform  red  colour ;  around 
this  extended  another  circle,  between 
two  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  in 
which  redness  of  the  maculiform  and 
punctiform  types  prevailed,  the  whole 
being  coated  with  a  distinct  false  mem- 
brane, detachable  in  a  thin  but  perfect 
film.  The  mucous  membrane  was 
congested  and  extravasated  around  the 
lacerations.  The  upper  convex  sur-. 
face  of  the  liver  was  of  a  dark  colour; 
the  under  concave  surface  was  quite 
pale.  A  small  fatty  tumor,  and  a  com- 
pound serous  cyst,  were  contained  in 
the  investment  of  the  left  spermatic 
cord ;  a  hydrocele  and  two  minute  epi- 
didymic  pendulous  cysts  existed  in 
connection  with  the  right  testes. 

Remarks. — Thediagnosisinthiscase 
was  correct,  but  the  numerous  apertures 
in  the  gut,  and  the  rough  handling  he 
had  undergone  previous  to  admission, 
had  led  to  the  escape  of  almost  the  entire 
contents  of  the  intestine  with  an  un- 
avoidably fatal  result.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  notwithstanding  the  degree  of 
prostration,  and  the  short  interval  of 
eleven  hours  between  the  receipt  of 
the  injury  and  death,  the  process  of 
reparation  was  considerably  advanced. 

The  preceding  cases  will  suffice  to 
establish  the  practicability  of  the  means 
of  diagnosis  pointed  out ;  but  I  may 
mention  that  subsequently  I  have  been 
enabled  several  times  to  prognosticate 
correctly  in  cases  of  ruptured  intestine. 

In  peritonitis  without  perforation, 
the  abdomen  is  often  much  distended 
by  flatus,  and  becomes  very  resonant 
on  percussion.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
it  seldom  occurs  until  afler  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  days,  whilst  in  cases  of 
perforation  it  may  be  noticed,  if  not 
immediately,  at  least  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  Secondly,  the  intensity  of 
the  tympanitic  resonance  is  much  greater 
where  there  is  perforation,  for  in  ordi- 
nary peritonitis  the  distending  gas  is 
distributed  within  the  intestines,  and 
among  tlieir  contents,  the  inlervcniion 
of  which,  together  with  the  omentum 
more  or  less  loaded  with  fat,  and  more 
or  fewer  layers  of  false  membrane,  tend 
to  damp  the  sound  and  vibration.  In 
peritonitis  with  rupture  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  however,  the  gas  is  without 
the  intestinal  wall,  inimmediatecontact 
with  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  interfere  with  their  vibra- 
tion.     Indeed,    the    diOerence    is    so 
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manifest  that  the  slightest  tap  will 
generally  suffice  to  enable  the  practised 
auscultutor  to  distinguish  whether  the 
gas  occupy  the  one  or  the  other  situa- 
tion, the  relation  between  the  sounds 
being  analogous  to  that  which  he  im- 
mediately appreciates  between  the 
resonance  of  the  normal  condition  of 
the  thorax  and  that  of  pneumothorax. 
The  presence  of  emphysema  may  fur- 
nish a  temporary  source  of  fallacy  in 
the  chest ;  as  great  emaciation,  con- 
joined with  tympanitis,  may  for  a  mo- 
ment embarrass  in  the  abdomen;  but 
this  is  met  by  the  third  circumstance  — 
the  resonance  in  the  region  of  the  liver, 
which  can  only  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  gas,  and  at  once  distinguishes  the 
case  from  one  of  mere  tympanitis.  1 
am  aware  that  in  ordinary  peritonitis  a 
small  quantity  of  air  is  sometimes  ex- 
tricated in  the  peritoneum,  but  it  is  so 
small  as  to  escape  notice  unless  care- 
fully sought  for.  In  order  to  determine 
its  presence  it  is  necessary  first  to  de- 
fine the  extent  of  the  liver  by  percus- 
sion :  by  subsequently  making  light 
pressure  with  the  open  hand  upon  the 
umbilical  region  any  air  is  displaced, 
and  ascends  in  a  thin  layer  over  the 
liver,  where  it  is  recognised  by  the  re- 
sonance it  imparts  to  the  spot  which 
before  was  dull ;  remove  the  pressure, 
and  the  gas  again  retires  among  the 
folds  of  the  intestine,  and  the  margin 
of  the  liver  is  again  definable.  The 
encroachment  of  the  gas,  however,  in 
these  cases,  is  very  slight,  seldom  ex- 
tending beyond  two  inches  from  tlie  free 
margin  of  the  liver.  In  rupture  of  tlie 
alimentary  canal  the  gas  already  occu- 
pies the  hepatic  region  and  to  a  most 
considerable  extent. 

Once  out  of  five  hundred  post-mortem 
inspections  have  I  seen  the  liver  some- 
what over  lapped  by  a  portion  of  the 
gut,  but  so  slightly  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  diagnosis. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  usually 
relied  upon  to  determine  rupture  of 
the  digestive  tube,  but  that  this  is  in- 
sufficient  is  proved  by  the  fact  ttiat  it 
is  very  frequently  overlooked.  But  a 
correct  diagnosis  is  all-important,  as 
the  indications  of  treatment  differ  from 
those  of  ordinary  peritonitis,  the  object 
being  to  obviate  the  muscular  move- 
ments of  the  intestines  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  prevent  any  further 
extravasation,  which  constitutes  a  phy- 
sical, and,  when  it  occurs  to  any  ex- 


tent, an  irremediable  cause  of  inflamma- 
tion. By  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  a 
consequent  enforcement  of  the  indica- 
tion of  treatment,  Dr.  Stokes  has  had 
the  gratification  of  rescuing  one  or 
two  lives  from  otherwise  certain  death. 
The  ordinary  course  of  the  cases 
under  consideration  is  this  :  the  lieallhy 
coats  of  the  canal  are  ruptured  by  some 
violent  shock,  or  else  gradually  thinned 
by  ulceration  and  absorption ;  the 
integrity  is  only  maintained  by  a  deli- 
cate layer  of  peritoneum  or  false  mem- 
brane, which  gives  way  to  simple  faecal 
or  flatulent  distension,  or  to  a  sudden 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
A  breach  being  established,  the  gases 
and  semi-fluid  contents  contiguous  to 
it  escape  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  in- 
stantly giving  rise  to  pain,  speedily- 
followed  by  inflammation  and  collapse. 
The  peristaltic  action  causes  fresh  mat-r 
ter  to  present  at  and  pass  through  the 
opening  ;  every  addition  of  such  mat- 
ter increasing  the  amount  and  danger  of 
the  peritonitis.  The  object  is  indis- 
putably, therefore,  to  produce  a  mo- 
tionless state  of  gut  by  most  rigid 
quietude,  repeated  full  doses  of  opium, 
and  the  careful  avoidance  of  all  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  excite  peri- 
staltic movements,  so  as  to  forstal  any 
further  mischief,  and  to  give  an  op- 
portunity for  the  sealing  of  the  aper- 
ture by  adhesion  to  the  adjacent  vis- 
cera. Correct  treatment  can,  then,  only 
be  founded  upon  correct  diagnosis, 
which  will,  J  am  sure,  be  facilitated  by 
conjoint  observation  of  the  three  facts 
mentioned:  1st,  the  early  superventioa 
of  tympanitis  ;  "idly,  the  intensity  of  the 
tympanitic  resonance  ;  and  3dly,  the 
existence  of  the  same  over  the  region 
of  the  liver. 

Early  recognition,  I  need  scarcely 
add,  is  almost  essential  for  successful 
treatment,  otherwise  the  accumulating 
extravasation  defies  the  most  judicious 
enforcement  of  rest  and  opiates. 

4C,  Finsbury  Square, 
Auujust  19,  1845. 


At  the  meeting  held  October  31,  1837,  M. 
Dupuy  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
JMedicine,  that,  in  experiments  which  he  had 
made  upon  horses,  the  division  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve  always  enabled  him  to  ob- 
serve 3  progressive  diminution  of  the  fibria 
of  the  blood,  during  the  few  weeks  that  the 
animals  survived  the  operation. — M.  Colom-^ 
hat  de  L'Isere. 
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A  CASE  OF 

ABSCESS  IN  THE  GROIN,  ATTENDED 

WITH  SYMPTOMS  OF  STRANGU- 

LATED  HERNIA, 

FROM  WHICH  TWO  LUMBRICI  TERETES, 

AND  AFTERWARDS  F.ECAL  MATTER, 

WERE  DISCHARGED,  AND  THE 

PATIENT  RECOVERED. 

By  Thomas  Howell,  Esa. 
Risborough,  Herts. 

John  Stevenson,  aged  70,  was  attacked 
Sept.  4th,  1844,  with  symptoms  of 
strangulated  hernia.  He  had  vomit- 
ing, hiccniigh,  constipated  bowels,  with 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  and  distressing 
pain.  I  fonnd  a  small  hard  tumor, 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  in  the 
light  inguinal  region,  lying  over  the 
internal  third  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
nnd  about  midway  between  the  internal 
and  external  abdominal  rings.  At  first 
1  supposed  it  to  be  an  inguinal  hernia, 
but  on  careful  examination,  assisted  by 
my  partner,  we  could  not  detect  any 
impulse  in  the  tumor  from  coughing, 
nor  could  we  trace  anything  like  a  neck 
towards  the  internal  ring,  nor  was  the 
tumor  in  the  precise  situation  of  ingui- 
nal hernia.  We  also  took  pains  to  ex- 
amine whether  it  could  be  a  femoral 
hernia,  but  we  were  at  length  led  to 
conclude  that  the  swelling  was  an  en- 
larged inguinal  gland.  Still,  with  the 
existing  symptoms,  wc  looked  upon  the 
case  with  suspicion,  and  watched  our 
patient  very  carefully.  Calomel,  gr.  x. 
c.  Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  ij.  were  administered; 
and  on  seeing  him  a  few  hours  after- 
wards I  found  that  he  had  been  in  less 
pain,  and  had  vomited  less  :  the  bowels, 
however,  had  not  yet  acted,  and  the 
tumor  was  just  the  same  as  before.  A 
dose  of  castor  oil  was  given,  and  the 
bowels  then  acted  freely.  For  the  two 
or  three  following  days  he  had  occa- 
sional pain  and  sickness,  which  were 
relieved  by  opium,  and  the  bowels  were 
kept  open  by  aperient  medicine.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  tumor 
(which  had  been  carefully  watched) 
showed  evidences  of  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation ;  leeches  and  poultices  were 
applied,  and  on  fluctuation  being  per- 
ceived, it  was  opened,  when  four  ounces 
of  pus,  but  pus  only,  escaped.  On  re- 
moving the  poultice  the  next  morning 
two  worms  (lumbrici  terctcs),  each 
from  five  to  six  inches  long,  were  found 
in  it :  after  that,  feculent  matter  escaped 


from  the  wound,  and  continued  to  do 
so  for  three  weeks.  During  that  period 
he  passed  fjEces  also  per  anum,  and  it 
was  observed  that  what  came  from  the 
groin  was  of  a  brighter  yellow  colour 
than  what  passed  by  the  natural  pas- 
sage. A  probe  introduced  into  the  anus 
at  the  groin  could  be  passed  to  the 
depth  of  four  inches  obliquely  upwards 
and  inwards  ;  that  is,  in  the  direction 
of  the  umbilicus.  The  discharge  of 
fccces  from  the  wound  gradually  dimi- 
nished in  quantity,  and  in  five  weeks 
I  succeeded,  by  means  of  pressure,  in 
healing  the  orifice.  The  patient  is  now 
quite  well.  I  should  have  observed, 
that,  on  questioning  him,  he  assured 
me  that  he  had  never  had  any  hernia. 


RUPTURE     OF     THE    MEMBRANES    NOT     IN- 
VARIABLY FOLLOWED  BY  ABORTION. 

Although  the  escape  of  blood,  and  more 
esjiecially  that  of  the  waters,  is  always  a 
symptom  of  threatened  abortion,  the  first  of 
these  jihenomena  has  often  been  seen,  and 
the  second  even  lias  been  observed,  without 
abortion  taking  jilace.  We  attended,  in  the 
month  of  September,  IS'AO,  a  lady  pregnant 
at  seven  months,  who,  after  a  fall,  was  at- 
tacked with  pains  extending  from  the  umbi- 
licus towards  the  vulva,  and  with  a  consi- 
derable hemorrhage,  followed  by  the  dis- 
charge of  the  waters  :  in  spite  of  all  these- 
precursory  phenomena,  the  lady  reached 
the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  and  gave  birth  to- 
a  healthy  child.  A  bleeding  at  the  arm,  re- 
pose, cold,  and  sedative  drinks,  an  antispas- 
modic and  astringent  mixture,  restored  every 
thing  to  order,  and  dissipated  the  symptoms 
of  threatened  abortion.  Morlanne  cites  the 
case  of  a  female  who  was  not  delivered  until 
six  weeks  after  the  waters  had  escaped.  M. 
Velpeau  relates,  upon  the  authority  of  another 
physician,  the  case  of  a  female  pregnant  at 
six  months,  in  whom  the  bag  of  waters  was 
formed,  and  then  broke,  so  that  the  arm  of 
the  child  engaged  in  the  vagina  ;  after  this 
the  labour  was  arrested,  the  foetus  resumed 
its  jiosition,  and  the  jjregnancy  pursued  a 
regular  course.  M.  Velpeau  adds,  that  the 
author  both  saw  and  touched,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  believed.  It  is  proper  to  know, 
also,  that  the  .serous  fluid  which  escapes  from 
the  ecrvix  uteri  may  come  from  an  hydatid 
cyst,  or  from  between  the  membranes  ;  it 
may  also  come  from  a  double  pregnancy,  in 
wliich  one  ovum  is  broken  while  the  other 
remains  perfect.  Nevertheless,  rupture  of 
the  membranes  and  discharge  of  the  waters 
indicate,  almost  always,  aj)proacliing  tbor- 
tion,  or  at  least  the  death  of  thefeetus. — M. 
Colombat. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEiMBER  12,  1845. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  have  noticed 
that  some  extraordinary  proceedings 
have  lately  taken  place  in  the  West  of 
England,  relative  to  what  has  been 
termed  a  "  supposed  case  of  poison- 
ing." It  appears  that  in  March  1844,  a 
General  Dick  died  somewhat  suddenly 
in  Bath,  and  was  interred  in  due  form, 
— no  inquest  having  been  held  upon 
his  body.  Perhaps,  according  to  the 
common  prejudice  of  the  day,  this 
was  wrong  ;  and  at  any  rate,  the  pro- 
ceedings which  have  recently  taken 
place,  show  that  it  is  far  better  to  have 
an  unnecessary  inquest  soon  after  death, 
than  that  this  should  take  place  seven- 
teen months  after  the  deceased  has  been 
consigned  to  the  tomb.  The  common 
feeling  of  society  is,  that  a  dead  body 
would  not  be  disturbed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, except  upon  the  very 
strongest  reasons  for  supposing  the  de- 
ceased to  have  died  by  violent  means. 
How  far  the  exhumation  was  justified 
in  the  above  mentioned  case  will  here- 
after appear  from  an  examination  of 
the  medical  evidence. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  hold 
that  every  sudden  death  should  neces- 
sarily become  the  subject  of  an  inquiry 
before  a  coroner.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  all  sudden  deaths  arise  from 
natural  causes,  easily  appreciable  and 
easily  understood  by  professional  men. 
A  well-informed  professional  man,  ap- 
prised of  the  circumstances,  could  no 
more  confound  them  with  death  froui 
poison,  than  he  could  confound  gout 
with  asthma.  We  are  perfectly  aware 
that  the  statute  of  Edward  I.  (4  Edw. 
I.  St.  2.)  De  Officio  Cornnutnris,  orders 
that  coroners  should  go  to  the  place 
where  any  be  slain  or  suddenly  dead, 
("  statim  et  sine  mora  accedere  ad  occi- 


sos,    vulneratos,   submersos    vel    subito 
mortnos  ;")  but  we  apprehend  that  stid- 
den  death  in  the  days  of  Edward  I.  bore 
a  very   different   signification  to  that 
which  it  bears  in  our  own  time.   While 
secret  assassination  was  then  as  com- 
mon as  it  is  now  rare,  the  causes  of 
sudden    death    were  not    understood. 
The  rules  laid  down  in  a  statute  passed 
at  so  remote  a  period,  are  entirely  un- 
fitted  for  the   guidance  of  a  modern 
coroner  in  his  duties, — Tempora  mutan- 
tur  et  nos  mutamur  ab  illis.     To  appeal 
to  this  statute,  therefore,  in  favour  of 
the   maintenance  of  a  custom  which 
common  sense  shows  to  be  unnecessary 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  is  as  absurd 
as  it  would  be  to  regulate  the  medical 
practice  of  the  present  day  by   that  of 
the    barber-surgeons   of  the   fifteenth 
century !      The  results  of  these  very 
unnecessary  investigations,  furnish  the 
best  answer  to  those  who  are  disposed 
to  advocate  the  system.  The  Registrar- 
General  announces  in   his  Report  for 
1841,  that  during  the  years  1838  and 
1839,    there    were    in    England    and 
Wales    6708    sudden    deaths,    which, 
under  a  forced  construction  of  the  act 
of  Edward  I.,   became  the   subjects  of 
coroners'  inquests,  in  which  the  causes 
of  death    were  not  ascertained  ! — i.  e. 
while  the  inquiries  entailed  a  great  ex- 
pense on  the  country,  they  ended  in 
nothing ; — the  causes  of  nearly  two  in 
three  sudden  deaths,  or  in  sixty-six  per 
cent,  were  not  even  stated  in  the  ver- 
dicts.*    The  practice  is  the  more   de- 
serving of   censure,   when   it  is   con- 
sidered that  the  salary  of  the  coroner 
is  most  absurdly  made  to  depend  upon 
the    number    of   inquests    which    he 
holds,  and   that  in   a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases,  no  inspection   of 
the  body  is  ordered.     Apoplexies  and 
diseases  of  the  heart  are  great  sources 
of  profit ;    and  a  verdict  of  "  Died  by 
the  visitation  of  God"  renders  even  the 

*  Page  592, 
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appearance  of  a  medical  witness  quite 
unnecessary  !  There  are,  it  is  true, 
among  coroners  some  honourable  excep- 
tions to  these  remarks,  men  who  look  to 
the  strict  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
who  do  not  shelter  a  desire  to  multiply 
inquests  for  their  own  profit,  under  the 
literal  meaning  of  an  ancient  statute, 
enacted  in  a  state  of  society,  wholly 
different  from  that  in  which  we  are 
now  living. 

All  well-informed  professional  men 
know  that  numerous  morbid  causes 
may  cut  short  life  suddenly  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  cases  of  criminal  poi- 
soning often  show  us  that  there  are 
many  secret  means  employed  by  mur- 
derers which  extinguish  life  slowly 
under  all  the  characters  of  natural 
disease.  Hence,  by  trusting  to  this  cri- 
terion, i.e.  by  regarding  a  xutlttcn  death 
as  violent,  and  a  slow  death  as  natural, 
mistakes  are  continually  arising ;  and 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  an  inquest  is 
held  in  a  case  of  simple  apoplexy, 
literally  super  visum  corporis — without 
any  inspection,  or  any  medical  evi- 
dence ;  on  the  otlier,  a  great  crime 
escapes  unnoticed  because  the  symp- 
toms happened  to  be  slowly  manifested, 
and  partook  of  the  characters  of  natural 
disease !  A  person  dies  suddenly  in 
the  presence  of  credible  witnesses,  and 
it  is  well  ascertained  that  for  many 
hours  previously  nothing  can  have 
passed  his  lips  in  the  shape  of  food  or 
medicine.  There  cannot  be  any  sus- 
picion of  violent  death  in  such  a  case  ; 
but  an  inquest  is  held,  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  as  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
every  sudden  death  is  presumptively 
caused  by  the  dagger  or  by  poison  ! 
The  suspicion  of  murder  or  suicide 
under  such  circumstances,  is  a  simple 
absurdity.  If  it  be  urged  that  the 
inquest  is  held  in  order  to  determine 
the  cause  of  death  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  we  have  an  answer  in  the  fact, 
that,  according  to  the  report   of  the 


Registrar-General,  in  sixty-six  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  no  cause  whatever  is 
assigned  I  Hence  the  inquest,  both  in 
a  judicial  and  in  a  medico-polilical 
view,  is,  in  such  cases,  perfectly  use- 
less; and  our  firm  conviction  is,  that 
if  coroners  were  paid,  like  all  other 
judges,  by  a  fixed  salary,  we  should 
hear  of  but  few  inquests  of  this  de- 
scription. The  inquiry  would  then  be 
most  properly  limited  to  those  cases  in 
which  medical  evidence  would  be  in- 
dispensable, or  in  which,  by  reason  of, 
the  cause  of  death  being  obviously 
violent,  the  inquisition  was  instituted 
in  order  to  determine  whether  any 
party  had  been  guilty  of  murder 
or  manslaughter.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that,  for  the  purpose  of  medical 
police,  or  correct  registration,  we  do 
not  object  to  an  inquiry  in  every  case 
of  sudden  death,  provided  only  the 
cause  be  ascertained  by  good  medical 
evidence ;  but  the  system  at  present 
pursued,  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  is 
absurd.  So  far  as  the  question  of  sup- 
posed violent  death  is  concerned,  to 
which  the  statute  of  Edward,  construed 
according  to  its  spirit,  is  intended  to 
apply,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  a  very  large 
number  of  these  cases,  the  coroner's 
inquest  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  un- 
profitable to  all  except  the  presiding 
functionary. 

While,  according  to  "  Crowners' 
Quest  Law,"  therefore,  sudden  death 
is  to  be  taken  as  synonymous  with 
violent  death — i.  c.  suicide  or  murder — 
we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when 
the  death  takes  place  slowly,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  contrary  to  the  best  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  a  large  number 
of  poisons,  that  the  individual  has  died 
from  natural  disease.  Hence,  if  an 
inquest  be  held,  an  inspection  of  the 
body  is  sometimes  denied  even  upon 
the  urgent  representation  of  the  medi- 
cal practitioner,  who  may  have  watched 
the  case,  and  who  may  have  had  his 
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suspicions  roused  by  some  peculiarity 
in  the  symptoms.  The  jury  are  in- 
structed to  return  a  verdict  of  natural 
death,  and  the  grave,  for  the  time,  is 
closed  over  the  victims  of  poison. 
Medical  men  are  not  wholly  free  from 
blame  on  these  occasions.  Instead  of 
protesting  against  the  proceedings, 
they  sometimes,  through  negligence  or 
indifference,  unknowingly  assist  the 
coroner  in  sheltering  a  criminal,  by 
offering  an  opinion  of  the  cause  of 
death  without  an  inspection,  and  upon 
insufficient  data.  Let  the  series  of 
Shapwick  murders,  tried  within  the 
last  year  in  the  West  of  England,  or 
the  "  burial-club  murders"  in  Lan- 
cashire— where  children  were  suc- 
cessively poisoned  for  the  sake  of  the 
club  allowance  in  the  shape  of  burial- 
money— answer  for  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  It  cannot  be  surprising, 
then,  that,  either  by  the  discovery  of 
circumstances,  or  by  the  confession  of 
guilty  parties,  we  have  occasionally, 
after  the  lapse  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
months,  a  formal  exhumation  of  the 
body,  a  second  inquest,  a  revision  of 
the  whole  proceedings,  a  conflicting 
verdict,  a  trial  for  murder,  and  an  exe- 
cution of  a  criminal,  who,  so  far  as  the 
original  inquiry  before  the  coroner 
was  concerned,  might  have  escaped 
altogether  !  These  exhumations  of  the 
bodies  of  deceased  persons,  into  the 
causes  of  whose  deaths  a  pretended 
legal  inquiry  has  been  once  instituted, 
are  a  positive  disgrace  to  the  present ' 
state  of  the  law  regarding  coroners,  and 
call  loudly  for  its  reformation.  It  is 
no  answer  to  this  charge  to  allege  that 
fresh  circumstances  may  have  come  to 
light,  which  were  not  known  at  the 
first  inquiry.  In  many  of  the  cases  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  the  circum- 
stances which  ultimately  established 
guilt  existed  in  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased from  the  very  first  moment  of 
death,  and  would  have  been  developed 


by  a  proper  medical  inspection  !  The 
chief  source  of  the  evil  appears  to  be  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  coroners  to 
keep  down  the  expenses  of  inquests  to 
a  minimum,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  "  inquest  is  to  ascertain  truly  t 
cause  of  the  party's  death."  But  there 
is  another  method  of  diminishing  these 
expenses,  besides  that  of  declining  to 
call  for  medical  evidence  respecting  the 
cause  of  death, — i.  e.  by  not  holding 
inquests  upon  the  bodies  of  persons 
who  die  suddenly,  unless  there  be  rea- 
sonable and  probable  grounds  of  sus- 
picion. We  here  quote  the  opinion  of 
an  excellent  authority  on  this  subject,* 
and  it  would  be  well  if  the  precept 
were  more  frequently  borne  in  mind  by 
coroners."  "The  dying  sudckjily  is 
not  to  be  understood  of  a  fever,  apo' 
plexy,  or  other  visitation  of  God;  and 
coroners  ought  not  in  such  cases,  nor^ 
indeed,  in  any  case,  to  obtrude  them- 
selves into  private  families  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instituting  inquiry,  but  should 
wait  until  they  are  sent  for  by  the 
peace-officers  of  the  place,  to  whom  it 
is  the  duty  of  those  in  whose  houses 
violent  or  unnatural  (not  merely  sud- 
den !)  deaths  occur,  to  make  immediate 
communication  while  the  body  is  fresh, 
and  if  possible  while  it  remains  in  the 
same  situation,  as  when  the  person 
died.  But,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances, this  authority  must  be  exer- 
cised within  the  limits  of  a  sound  dis- 
crelioa  :  and  unless  there  be  a  reasona- 
ble yround  of  suspicion  that  the  party 
came  to  his  death  by  violent  and  un- 
natural means,  there  is  no  occasion,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  person  dying  in 
gaol,  for  the  interference  of  a  coroner. 
In  fact,  coroners  have  on  several  occa- 
sions (1  E.  P.  C.  382)  been  censured 
by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for 
holding  repeated  and  unnecessary  in- 
quests for  the  sake  of  enhancing  their 
fees,  where  there  was  no  reasonable 
*  Jer\'is  on  Coroners,  p.  24. 
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probability  that  the  deaths  occurred 
from  violence  or  unnatural  causes  .'" 
We  have  here  the  interpretation  of  the 
statute  of  Edward  by  an  excellent 
lawyer  : — the  words  "  subito  mortuos," 
on  the  maxim  of  noscitur  a  sociis, 
should  be  taken  to  refer  to  death  from 
violent  or  unnatural  means,  following, 
as  they  do,  the  words  occisos,  vulnera- 
tos,  submersos*. 

The  question  relative  to  the  expensse 
©f  the  inquisitions  is  easily  disposed  of. 
Let  unnecessary  inquests  be  done  away 
v;ith, — let  more  frequent  post-mortem 
inspections  be  made,  and  while  there 
will  be  thereby  no  increase  in  expense, 
the  necessity  for  exhumations  and 
second  inquests  will  no  longer  exist. 
It  is  true  that  by  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  the  income  of  the  coroner 
may  suffer,  yet,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  it  is  a  disgraceful  part  of  the 
present  system,  that  this  should  be 
made  to  depend  on  the  number  of  in- 
quests held.  It  would,  we  apprehend, 
be  considered,  in  the  present  day,  a 
strange  method  of  remuneration  to 
regulate  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas 
by  the  number  of  causes  which  they 
respectively  tried  ;  but  it  would  not  be 
more  absurd,  than  is  the  maintenance 
of  this  ancient  custom  in  respect  to  the 
office  of  coroner. 

We  shall  reserve  the  application  of 
these  remarks  to  the  case  of  the  late 
General  Dick  until  our  next. 


An  Tufjniry  into  the  Physioloyical  and 
Medicinal  Properties  of  the  Avonitnm 
Napellits.  To  which  are  added,  Ob- 
servations on  several  other  species  of 
Acfndtuin.  By  Alkxandicr  Fleming, 
M.D.  8vo.  pp.  IfiO.  Churchill. 
London,  1845. 
Dr.  Fleming  appears  to  be  of  opinion 
that  tlie  mcdicinjil  powers  of  the  Aco- 

*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  the  Art, 
referring^  to  the  duties  of  coroners,  I  Henry  8, 


nitum  Napellus  have  scarcely  been 
tested,  and  that  other  and  less  effica- 
cious species  of  the  plant  have  been 
commonly  employed.  It  is  true  that 
the  Aconitum  paniculatuni  has  of  late 
been  adopted  by  the  London  and  Dub- 
lin Colleges,  but,  we  apprehend,  that, 
formerly,  the  Napellus  was  almost  uni- 
formly recommended.  We  have  before 
us  two  works  on  Materia  Medica,  one 
published  in  1791,  the  other  in  1831, 
in  which  this  is  the  only  species  of 
aconite  alluded  to  as  medicinal.  The 
aconite  so  much  lauded  by  Storck  was 
given  by  him  in  the  form  of  a  dried 
extract  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
Aconitum  Napellus.  Dr.  Fleming  has, 
however,  we  think,  proved  by  his  ex- 
periments that  most  of  the  other  com- 
mon species  of  aconite  have  no  parti- 
cular medicinal  power,  and,  according 
to  the  views  of  this  gentleman  and  Dr. 
Christison,  the  Aconitum  paniculatum 
possesses  very  slight  active  properties. 
Dr.  Fleming  has  found  that  tlie  root  is 
the  most  powerful  part  of  the  platit, 
and  the  most  eligible  for  medical  use. 
The  leaves  ought  to  be  gathered  before 
or  during  the  flowering  season,  and  the 
tuber  soon  after  it.  Tlie  author  treats 
of  the  remedial  properties  of  aconite  at 
great  length.  He  considers  that  the 
following  practical  inferences  may  be 
drawn  from  its  effects  on  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  muscular  systems. 

"  That  it  is  calmative,  anodyne,  and 
antispasmodic. 

"  That  it  is  an  advisable  antiphlogistic  in 
apoplexy,  phrenitis,  or  any  disease  in  which, 
the  circulation  of  the  brain  is  excited. 

"  That  it  is  contra-indicated  in  headache 
arising  from  anaemia  or  clilorosis,  and  when- 
ever there  is  a  torpid  or  paralytic  conditioa 
of  the  muscular  system. 

"  Its  properties  suggest  its  employment 
in  convulsive  or  spasmodic  diseases." 

The  following  inferences  are  sug- 
gested as  deducible  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  action  of  aconite  on  the 
circulation. 

"  That  it  is  a  powerful  antiphlogistic. 

"  That  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  great 
value  in  all  cases  Vvhere  there  is  inordinate 
activity  of  the  circulation. 

"  That  it  is  contra-indicated  where  there  is 
obvious  mechanical  impediment  to  the  pas- 

c.  7,  the  inquiry  is  statod  to  bo  "  upon  the  view 
of  any  person  slain,  drowned,  or  otherwise  dead 
by  misadventure."  Nothinpf  is  said  about 
nudden  (tenth,  'this  profitable  practice  is,  how- 
ever, iustified  by  falling  bank  upon  a  statute 
passed  more  than  t»o  centuries  before.  The  law 
of  1276  is  made  the  rule  of  1S4S  ! 
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sage  of  the  blood,  particularly  through  the 
heart  and  lungs.  It  is  requisite,  therefore, 
in  every  case,  to  ascertain  tliat  no  such  ob- 
struction exists  before  commencing  its  use. 

That  it  is  contra-indicated  whenever  there 
is  irritability  of  the  circulation,  with  great 
diminution  of  power,  such  as  occurs  after 
severe  haemorrhage.'' 

"With  regard  to  its  action  on  the  Ttc- 
spiratoi  ij  system,  Dr.  Fleming  concludes 
that— 

"  Aconite  will  probably  be  found  a  highly 
advantageous  antiphlogistic  in  pneumonia, 
pleuritis,  &c. 

It  seems  calculated  to  be  serviceable  in 
spasmodic  asthma. 

It  is  contra-indicated  in  difficulty  of 
breathing  arising  from  any  other  cause  than 
inflammation  or  spasm. 

In  cases  of  advanced  bronchitis,  with  ex- 
cess of  secretion,  it  would  prove  highly  in- 
jurious, by  diminishing  still  further  the 
power  of  e.xpectoration." 

The  author  has  found  that — 
"  Aconite  does  not  act  powerfully  upon 
any  of  the  secreting  organs  ;  and  what  in- 
fluence it  does  exert  upon  them,  seems  en- 
tirely attributable  to  its  sedative  effect  on 
the  vascular  and  nervous  systems.'' 

It  produces  a  sudorific  effect  only  in 
particular  cases — in  the  non-inflamma- 
tory class  of  diseases.  From  the  author's 
observations  it  does  not  appear  very 
certain  that  it  possesses  any  diuretic 
power.  He  has  not  met  with  any  con- 
vincing evidence  that  aconite  is  a  cu- 
mulative remedy.  In  two  cases,  how- 
ever, symptoms  presented  themselves 
which  induced  him  to  suspect  that  it 
is  so ;  but  in  many  other  instances, 
where  the  administration  of  the  remedy 
was  continued  for  weeks,  or  even 
months,  no  such  effects  were  observed. 
Dr.  Fleming  has  employed  this  remedy 
with  success  in  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
eases, among  which  may  be  mentioned 
various  forms  of  Neuralgia,  Acute 
Rheumatism  (his  remarks  upon  this 
subject  deserve  perusal),  in  Chronic 
Rheumatism,  Erysipelas,  Carcinoma  (of 
course  merely  as  an  anodyne),  in  Pru- 
ritus, applied  in  the  form  of  the  pure 
tincture  when  the  cuticle  is  entire,  but 
when  there  is  abrasion,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  it  diluted  ;  in  severe  attacks  of 
Hysleria,  and  in  Spasmodic  Asthma. 

The  following  is  the  formula  recom- 
mended by  the  author  for  internal  ad- 
ministration : — 

"  TiNCTURA  AcoNiTi. — Take  of  the  root 
of  A,  Nupellus,  carefully  dried  and  finely 


powdered,   sixteen  ounces  Troy  ;  recti- 
fied spirit,  sixteen  fluid  ounces.     Mace- 
rate for  four  days  ;  then  pack  into  per- 
colator ;  add  rectified  spirit  until  twenty- 
four  ounces  of  tincture  are  obtained. 
"  As    an    anodyne,    anti-neuraJyic,    and 
calmative,  five  minims  ought  to  be  given  at 
first,  three  times  daily,  to  be  increased  daily 
to  the  extent  of  one  minim  each   dose,   until 
the  physiological  effects  described  under  the 
second  degree  of  operation  have  been  pro- 
duced*." 

As  an  antiphl'iffistic,  Dr.  Fleming 
recommends  that — 

"  Five  minims  be  given  at  first,  and  re- 
peated in  four  hours;  by  which  means  the 
second  degree  of  operation  will,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, have  been  induced.  In  order  to  sus- 
tain the  sedative  action  thus  developed,  two 
and  a  half  minims  are  to  be  given  every  three 
or  four  hours,  or  less  frequently,  according 
to  tiie  effect  produced.  Where  this  mode  of 
administration  is  adopted,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  patient  should  be  seen, 
and  his  p'ulss  examined,  before  the  exhibi- 
tion of  each  dose.  When  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  remedy  may  be  given  in  the  man- 
ner pointed  out  for  its  use  as  an  anodyne 
and  calmative."  (p.  81.) 

We  have  given  the  above  extracts 
from  Dr.  Fleming's  book,  merely  as 
matter  of  intelligence,  and  not  at  all 

*  These  phenomena  are  as  follows : — A  tingling 
extendmg  along  the  arms,  and  more  or  less  im- 
pairment of  the  sensibility  of  the  surface.  The 
pulse  falls  to  aVjout  lilty-six  beats  in  the  minute, 
becomini(  smaller  and  weaker  than  before  ;  still 
maintainmg',  however,  perfect  regularity.  The 
respirations  diminish  to  about  thirteen,  pre- 
senting, at  the  same  time,  a  slow  labouring 
character.  Great  muscular  debility  is  now  ex- 
perienced, and  giddiness,  with  confusion  of  sight, 
comes  on  when  the  erect  posture  is  assumed. 
The  individual  sinks  into  a  lethargic  condition, 
evinces  great  disinclination  to  be  disturbed, 
although  he  rarely  falls  asleep,  and  complains 
much  of  chilliness,  particularly  in  the  extremi- 
ties, which  are  cold  to  the  touch.  This  is  the 
utmost  extent  to  which  the  author  would  recom- 
mend the  physiological  efl'ecis  of  Aconite  to  be 
carried  in  order  to  obtain  with  safety  and  success 
its  therapeutic  action  (pp.  23,  24.) 

The  dose  of  five  minims,  considering  the  pro- 
portions of  root  and  spirit,  appears  to  us  to  be 
too  larsje.  Dr.  I'ereira,  an  experienced  authority 
in  such  matters,  prescribes  this  dose  for  a  tinc- 
ture containing  one-third  more  spirit  to  the  same 
quantity  of  root.  The  dose  ot  Dr.  Fleming's 
tincture,  therefore,  to  be  in  the  same  proportion, 
should  not  exceed  three minintJi.  The.  oseot five 
minims  of  Dr.  I'ereira's  tincture  has  been  found 
in  practice  to  be  too  large.  Dr.  Fleminif  recom- 
mends what  is  equivalent  to  more  than  seven 
minims  of  this  tincture,  which,  on  the  authority 
above  cited,  we  cannot  regard  as  a  small  medici- 
nal dose.  The  application  of  these  facts  will  be 
apparent  hereafter  in  relation  to-the  death  of  Dr. 
Male.  Reporters  of  ca.>es  are  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  "drop  do/tes"  of  powerful 
tinctures,  as  if  "they  all  had  the  same  average 
strength.    This  is  a  dangerous  practice. 
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DR.  FLEMING  S  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND 


from  a  belief  that  the  aconite  is  a 
medicine  which  can  be  employed  gene- 
rally or  advantageously  in  practice.  It 
appears  to  us  that,  by  the  author's  own 
shewing,  the  effect  which  is  required  to 
be  produced  upon  the  system  by  this 
drug  before  it  can  exert  its  full  reme- 
dial action,  is  so  severe,  and  so  nearly 
allied  in  its  symptoms  to  the  working 
of  a  powerful  poison,  that  its  use  must 
be  wholly  inadmissible  in  cases  where 
the  constitution  is  in  any  way  en- 
feebled, and  may  be  not  a  little  dan- 
gerous in  instances  where  the  ener- 
gies of  life  are  known  to  be  stronger. 
Furthermore,  the  trials  of  this  remedy 
must  long  continue  to  be  merely  ex~ 
perimental ;  and  who,  in  the  present 
day,  will  be  bold  enough  to  pursue 
systematically  the  administration  of  a 
medicine,  the  action  of  which  upon 
various  constitutions  is  still  very  im- 
perfectly known ;  while  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  effects  of  its 
ordinary  doses  may  be  evidenced  by 
the  production  of  unexpectedly  serious 
symptoms,  or  may  even  be  attended 
with  fatal  results  ;— and  this,  too,  when 
many  other  equally  applicable  reme- 
dies, of  well  known  power  and  tested 
strength,  are  always  at  hand.  The 
man  who  attempts  to  bring  a  remedy, 
vhich  is  poisonous  in  large  doses,  into 
common  use,  must  be  gifted  with  no 
small  degree  of  resolution  and  daring. 
Could  we  trace  the  early  history  of  a 
few  of  the  more  powerful  drugs  which 
are  at  present  commonly  employed, 
what  a  fearful  record  of  experiment 
upon  human  life  would  be  disclosed  ! 
What  multitudes  of  lives  may  have 
been  sacrificed  in  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge which  now  enables  the  physician 
to  distinguish  precisely  in  what  doses, 
and  in  what  precise  forms  or  stages  of 
particular  diseases,  opium  can  be  safely 
employed.  What  infinite  numbers  of 
constitutions  have  been  ruined,  even 
within  our  own  time,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  mercury  upon  a  plan  which 
surgeons  are  only  just  beginning  to 
perceive  is  noxious  in  the  extreme. 
Review  the  history  of  arsenic  and  prus- 
sic  acid  since  their  introduction  into 
practice,  and  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  for  almost  every  instance  in 
which,  under  careful  management,  the 
one  has  cured  disease  by  its  tonic  and 
alterative  effects,  and  the  other  has 
soothed  pain  and  diminished  irritability 
by  its  sedative  powers,  an  instance  has 


also  occurred  where,  by  the  careless- 
ness of  patients,  or  the  rashness  of  in- 
competent advisers,  the  result  of  the 
administration  of  those  powerful  agents 
was  aggravation  of  disease,  impairment 
of  the  constitution,  or  death. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  many  of  Dr. 
Fleming's  suggestions  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  aconite  in  particular  forms 
of  disease,  are  merely  the  results  of  the 
author's  own  reasoning  from  analogy 
upon  the  probable  effects  of  the  re- 
medy in  such  cases.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  say,  that  this  kind  of 
hypothetical  tampering  with  subjects 
of  vital  importance  must  be  extremely 
dangerous ;  and  the  man  who,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  another,  ven- 
tures to  employ,  for  the  first  time,  a 
powerful  remedy  in  a  serious  disease, 
upon  which  neither  he  nor  his  adviser 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  its 
effects,  must  be  either  very  credulous, 
or  very  rash.  Let  those  who,  thus 
strongly  warned,  are  willing  to  persist 
in  the  experimental  use  of  aconite 
upon  the  human  subject,  find  arguments 
in  support  of  their  dangerous  course  : 
all  cautious  practitioners  will,  we  be- 
lieve, still  endeavour  to  produce  calma- 
tive and  antiphlogistic  effects  by  the 
employment  of  remedies  which  are  of 
more  certain  action  and  better  tested 
utility.  The  profession  has  lately 
received  a  melancholy  and  striking 
evidence  of  the  uncertain  and  dangerous 
effects  of  this  drug  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Male.  Unfortunately,  the  medical 
facts  of  this  painful  event  have  been 
so  imperfectly  given,  that  it  is,  at  pre- 
sent, impossible  to  reason  fully  upon 
them,  or,  even  to  decide,  with  legal 
precision,  whether  that  gentleman 
actually  perished  from  the  effects  of 
aconite  or  not ;  although  the  details, 
scanty  as  they  are,  render  it,  me- 
dically speaking,  ])robable  that  such 
was  the  case*.      The   symptoms,    as 

*  The  following  is  the  medical  evidenre  diven 
in  the  inquest  upon  Dr.  Male,  as  (juoted  in  the 
Provincial  Medical  andSnrH:ical  Journal,  Aufpist 
20th. 

Mr.  Russell,  Surfreon,  of  Newhall  street,  said  I 
have  known  the  deceased  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  has  conipliiined  to  nie  occasionally,  for  six 
weeks  or  two  months  past,  of  pains  in  the  back 
and  loins.  On  Thursday  niorniiiL',  about  half- 
past  nine,  his  son,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Male,  came  for 
me,  and  on  iroine:  to  his  father's  house,  I  found 
the  decease.lin  lied.  Mis  cxtremifies  were.-old, 
the  ireneral  surface  of  the  skin  cold  and  clammy, 
the  pulse  .piick  and  feeble,  («t  i:tO).  with  criinjps 
and  pains  in  his  I.'l'k,  and  spi?smodic  pams  m  his 
stomach.  He  saiclhis  head  wa>*  rmifused  He 
told  me  that,  not  experiencing  relief,  (alluding 
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stated  at  the  inquest,  did  not  include  l 
several  of  those  which  have   usually  | 
been  mostdistinguishable  in  individuals  \ 
poisoned  by  aconite;    thus  the  pulse 
was  much  accelerated  instead  of  being 
diminished,  and  numbness  and  tingling 
were  absent ;    but  the  symptoms  ob-  ; 
served  have  genei-ally  been  present  in 
the  cases  hitherto  reported.     We  trust  ' 
that  a   more  explicit   account   of  the  [ 
symptoms,    as    well    as   the    previous 
state  of  health  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
post-mortem  appearances,  may  shortly 
be  given.     It  is  not  at  all  evident  what 
was  the  streiKjth  of  the  tincture  used 

to  tlie  pains),  from  medicines  in  ordinary  use,  he 
had  been  takinaf  tincture  of  aconite.    He  then 
asked  me  if  1  had  ever  given  the  medicine,  and  I 
said  no.    I  then  asked  him  what  doses  lie  had 
taken,  and  he  replied,  on  the  preceding-  Sunday 
five  drops  two  or  three  times  a  day:  I  am  not 
positive  whether  he  said  twice  or  thrice,  but  I 
believe  he  said  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  had 
increased  it  to  six,  eight,  and  ten  drops.    One 
dose  of  ten  drops  only  had  been  taken  on  the 
previous  night.    He  had  been  also  suffering  from 
diarrhoea  for  a  few  days,  and  he  had  taken  a 
dose  often  drops  of  solution  of  opium  early  that 
morning  for  it.    I  inquired  where  he  ha  i  got  his 
notion  from  relative  to  the  aconite.     He  said  he 
had  been  reading  a  book  now  circulating  through 
our  societies,  treating  upon  the  advantages  of 
aconite  in  similar  pains.    He  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  he  should  die,  that  the  medicine  was 
too  powerful  for  him  ;  but  he  also  expressed  his 
most  earnest  desire  that  he  might  recover,  as  his 
life  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  children 
at  this  time.    This  he  repeated  during  his  illness 
to  myself  and  Dr.  James  Johnstone.    I  cheered 
him  as  much  as  I  could,  reminding  him  of  his 
former  depression  when  ill,  and  that  1  thought 
he  had  nervous  power  sufficient  to  wear  out  the 
effect  of  the  medicine  he  had  taken.    I  gave  him 
mild  aperients  to  overcome  the  poison,   with 
camphor  and  ammonia.     His  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Amphlett,  saw  him  along  with  me  in  the  evening, 
and  we  left  him  somewhat,  in  our  opinion,  re- 
lieved.   On  Friday  we  again  met,  and  towards 
evening  with  Dr.  James  Johnstone,  as  we  found 
him  more  sunk.    Dr.  Johnstone  agreed  with  us 
in  our  treatment,  &c.    Late  that  evening  I  found 
him  in  a  dying  state,  gradually  sinking.    He  was 
in  a  torpid  state,  from  which,  however,  he  could 
easily  be  roused,  and  then   his  intellects  were 
clear.     He  had  no  paralysis.     His  death  took 
place  about  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning. 
He  was  perfectly  composed,  and  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  myself  and  others,  reminding 
me  that  for  thirty-live  years  we  had  lived  together 
in  an  uninterrupted  friendship.     Twenty  hours 
after  death  I  made  a  post-mortem  examination 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Clayton,  Dr.  James  John- 
stone, Dr.  Bell  Fletcher,  and  my  son.    His  body, 
with  the  slightest  possible  exception,  was  in  a 
healthy  state.    The  blood  was  unusually  fluid. 
Witness  described  the  appearances,  which  pre- 
sented nothing  remarkable,   and  concluded  by 
attributing  death  to  the  accumulated  doses  of 
the  aconite  depressing  the  nervous  system. 
In  answer  to  some  questions  put  by  jurors, 
Mr.  Russell  said,  that  such  doses  would  not  be 
likely  to  leave  traces  in  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion beyond  a  fluidity  in  the  blood.   Had  deceased 
been  a  younger  man,  in  all  probability  he  would 
have  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  medicine. 
Aconite  was  but  little  used,  and  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  ten  drops  would  produce  fatal 
eft'ects. 


by  Dr.  Male  ;  but,  if  prepared  according 
to    Dr.    Fleming's    formula,    as    was 
probably  the  case,  it  was  a  much  more 
powerful  medicine  than  the  dose  alleged 
to   have    been   taken   would  indicate. 
Neither  is    it    at    all    clear  at  what 
intervals  the  drug  was  taken,  for  the 
account  leaves  it  absolutely  uncertain 
whether  the  ultimate  poisonous  effects 
were  produced  by  a  single  dose  of  ten 
drops  of  the  tincture  taken  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  Thursday   on    which 
Mr.  Russell  was  called  in,   (it  is  not 
stated  in  the  medical  evidence  when 
the    symptoms  of  poisoning   first  ap- 
peared) ;    or  from  two  doses  of  eight 
drops,  and  one  often,  taken  during  the 
course  of  that  day  ;    or  from  one  dose 
of  six,  one  of  eight,  and  one   of  ten 
drops,  swallowed  within  that  period ! 
If  either  of  the  two  latter  quantities  were 
taken  on  the  ^Yednesday,|  it  is  evident 
that  such  doses  of  Dr.  Fleming's  tinc- 
ture   swallowed  at    intervals    of  four 
hours  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  the 
most  dangerous  effects  upon  the  system 
even  of  the  strongest  man,  and  a  for- 
tiori on  that  of  a  person  in  weak  health, 
and  of  the  advanced  age  of  sixty-six 
years.     By  reference  to  pp.  23,  4,  5,  of 
Dr.  Fleming's  book,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  administration  of  twenty  mi- 
nims  of    his   tincture,   in   five-minim 
doses,  within  six  hours  produces  what 
he  terms  "  the  fourth   degree   of  ope- 
ration"   of    the    drug,  —  a    state    of 
deadly  collapse— of  poisoning  in  fact, — 
so  intense,  that  although  persons  have 
recovered  from  it,  their  condition  must 
have  been  one  of  the   most  frightful 
peril !    Under  these  circumstances,  the 
use  of  twenty-six  or  tiveniy-four  drops 
within  twelve  hours  must  have  been 
attended  with  great  danger,   and  the 
administration  of  even  eighteen  (which 
may    have  been  the   quantity  taken) 
was  by  no  means  safe.     If  the  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  only  swallowed  ten 
drops  of  the  tincture  during  the  whole 
of   Wednesday,   assuming   it   to   have 
been  prepared  according  to  Dr.  Flem- 
ing's formula,  he  still  took  as  much  as 
IS   sufficient    to   cause    very    powerful 
effects  i^'^  the  second  degree  of  operation," 
according  to  the  author),  and  we  know 
that,  in  advanced  life,  the  extreme  dose 
for  an  adult  of  any  narcotic  cannot  be 
given  without  great  risk. 

While  we  have  been  anxious  to  state 
the  case  of  the  late  Dr.  !Male  fairly  and 
impartially,  by  showing  that  important 
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medical  details  are  still  wanting  to 
complete  it,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  by 
most  professional  men,  his  death  will 
be  regarded  as  furnishing  a  melancholy 
commentary  on  the  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Physiological  and  Medicinal  Properties 
of  the  Aconitum  Napellus." 

Some  Observations  on  Organic  Altera- 
ti.-ins  '>f  the  Heart,  and  particularly 
on  the  Beneficial  Eniploi/incnt  of 
Iron  in  the  Treatment  <if  such  Cases. 
By  S.  Scott  Alison,  M.D.  12mo. 
pp.  62.     Longman.     London,  1845. 

In   the  small  volume   before   us.    Dr. 
Alison  has  very  succinctly  dwelt  upon 
several  of  the  most  prominent  indica- 
tions of  treatment  in  organic  diseases 
of  the  heart.     He  very  justly  condemns 
the  lowering  character  of  tlie  system 
so  frequently  adopted  in    these  affec- 
tions,  with    a    mistaken   view   of  di- 
minishing    inordinate     nutrition    and 
action.     His  remaiks  upon  tlie  neces- 
sity of  adopting  an   "adjusting  prac- 
tice," and  of  endeavouring  to  impart 
tone  to  the  system,  and  to  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  embarrassed  heart,  are 
very  judicious.     He  shows  that  dilata- 
tion is  a  purely  morbid  and  essentially 
dangerous  result,  which  ought  to  be 
most  carefully  guarded  against ;    while 
a  moderate  degree  of  hypertrophy  is, 
in  cases  of  obstructive  disease,  a  salu- 
tary  and   desirable   condition.     Some 
interesting  remarks  are  made  upon  the 
possibility  of  procuring  the  absorption 
of  inflammatory  deposits  of  lympli  in 
the   tissues  of  the  valves  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  formation.     It  is 
perfectly  evident  that   these   matters, 
when  recently  effused,  often  become  in 
part  or  entirely  absorbed;  but  to  effect 
this,   appropriate   treatment    must    be 
employed  very  early,  or  the  lesion  be- 
comes  irreparable;    and   we    question 
whether  the  ultimate  success  of  such 
treatment  can  be  rendered  as  general 
as  Dr.  Alison  believes.     Our  own  ob- 
servations have  led  us  to  conclude  that 
ymph  deposited  in   the  structures   of 
the  valves  or  arteries,  usually  begins 
to  become  opaque,  and  to  undergo  ihe 
ordinary   change   into    a    scmicartila- 
ginouK   matter,  in    about    two  months 
from  the  time  of  its  effusion  ;  and  then, 
it  is  probible,  the  absorbents  no  longer 
have    any    power   of   acting   upon    it. 
Still,  we'  have    always   thought   that, 
were  it  to  be  our  nli^5fortune  to  suffer 


from  valvular  affection  in  consequence 
of  acute  endocardial  inflammation,  we 
would  continue  to  keep  the  consiitution, 
almost  for  years,  under  the  influence  of 
medicines  which  act  upon  the  absorbent 
system. 

Tlie  author  lays  considerable  stress 
upon  the  value  of  preparations  of 
iodine  and  iron — especially  of  the 
iodide  of  iron — in  the  treatment  of 
dilatation,  upon  whatever  cause  de- 
pending, and  of  the  other  forms  of 
heart  disease  in  which  there  is  evidence 
of  diminished  muscular  power.  The 
necessity  of  relieving  congestions  of 
the  head,  lungs,  and  abdominal  viscera, 
is  then  considered,  the  author  being  of 
opinion  that  local  depletion  may  be 
combined  with  a  plan  of  treatment 
tending  to  invigorate  the  system.  This 
is  true;  but  we  think  that  there  are 
more  eligible  meansof  relieving  topical 
congestions  in  heart  disease  than  that 
of  withdrawing  blood  either  locally  or 
generally.  The  influence  of  a  dis- 
tended stomach  in  adding  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  an  oppressed  heart,  and 
consequently  the  necessity  of  directing 
patients  so  affected  to  avoid  that  kind 
of  diet  which  gives  rise  to  flatulence, 
is  very  justly  insisted  upon. 

We  have  read  Dr.  Alison's  brochure 
with  great  pleasure.  As  a  sensible  and 
judicious  attempt  to  ground  the  treat- 
ment of  cardiac  diseases  upon  sound 
and  comprehensive  principles,  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  a  favourable  reception 
from  the  profession. 


PREVENTION  OF  AIIORTION. 

I  BELIEVE  that  the  most  successful  mode  of 
treating  persons  who  are  predis|)osed  to 
abortion,  before  the  period  of  quickening,  is 
one  which  I  have  long  employed,  and  with 
a  most  satisfactory  success.  It  was  indi- 
cated to  me,  many  years  ago,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Physic,  as  one  which  he  had  been  much 
accustomed  successfully  to  employ.  If  the 
patient  has  had  repeated  miscarriages,  I 
advise  her  to  use  an  anodyne  enema,  con- 
sisting of  a  wineglassful  of  boiled  starch, 
mixed  with  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  to  be 
taken  at  bed -time,  and  to  be  re])eated  every 
night,  until  quickening  takes  ])lace.  Per- 
hajis  the  influence  of  the  laudanum  may  be 
useful  in  suppressing  or  lessening  the  (cata- 
mcnial  ?)  act,  or  the  effect  of  the  vesicular 
developments  in  the  ovaries  ;  or,  at  leaf  t,  it 
may  deprive  the  uterus  of  an  abnormal  de- 
gree of  sensibility,  the  jiersisteiice  of  which 
might  lead  it  to  the  early  contraction  of  its 
walls,  and  the  consequent  expulsion  of  the 
foetus. — JJr.  Meigs. 
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fj^o^pitnl  anl)  Infitmarg  l^cports. 

PARALYSIS  AND  APOPLEXY,  WITH 
WHITE  SOFTENING  OF  THE 

PONS  VAROLII. 

Reported  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Wayte. 

With  Clinical  Remarks, 

By  Dr.  Barlow, 
Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital. 

Thomas    H ,    set.   35,   a    coal-porter, 

living  at  Woolwicli,  admitted  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Barlow,  April  lOtlu  1845.  He  is  a 
tall  bulky  man,  of  loose  fibre,  and  light 
complexion  ;  single  ;  has  had  several  attacks 
of  sypliilis  and  gonorrhoea,  and  a  mild  at- 
tack of  ague :  witli  these  exceptions  his 
health  has  been  good.  A  brother  and  a 
sister  are  stated  to  have  died  of  cerebral 
disease.  He  has  not  been  very  temperate. 
Five  weeks  ago  he  began  to  suffer  from 
headache,  vertigo,  throbbing  of  cerebral 
vessels,  and  tinnitus  aurium  (but  no  intole- 
rance of  light)  which  gradually  increased  ;  he 
was  bled  and  j)urged,  and  enabled  to  resume 
his  work.  Saturday  last  he  went  to-bed  at 
night  as  well  as  usual,  but  awoke  on  Sunday 
morning  wich  entire  paralysis  of  right  leg, 
and  loss  of  power  of  flexion  of  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  but  he  was  able  to  bend 
the  elbows,  and  elevate  the  arm  to  the  head  ; 
there  was  also  some  anaesthesia  ;  his  speech 
was  likewise  affected,  but  theportio  dura  was 
not  paralysed. 

Present  symptoms. — He  has  now  almost 
entirely  recovered  his  volitional  power  in  the 
right  leg,  and  to  a  great  extent  that  in  the 
hand,  but  his  gripe  is  not  so  strong  with 
that  hand  as  with  the  other,  and  there  is 
some  tingling  in  it.  There  is  no  intole- 
rance of  light,  but  he  has  double  vision,  and 
he  becomes  giddy  if  he  looks  long  at  any 
object.  Hearing,  taste,  and  common  sen- 
sation in  all  parts,  unimpaired.  Tongue 
deflected  freely  to  that  side.  Pulse  GO, 
moderately  full,  and  compressible;  respira- 
tion good;  heart  and  lungs  apparently 
healthy ;  urine  abundant,  limpid,  and  free 
from  albumen;  sp.  gr.  1010. 

A  pov.der  of  rhubarb  and  calomel  to  be 
taken  directly. 

11th. — Bowels  only  once  moved  ;  in  other 
respects  much  the  same. 

To  take  three  grains  of  Calomel  with 
twelve  of  Compound  Extract  of  Colo- 
cynth  immediately,  and  an  ounce  and 
half  of  the  Compound  Gentian  Mixture 
three  times  daily.  To  be  cupped  to 
ten  ounces  behind  the  left  ear. 

12th. — Felt  much  reUeved  by  the  cupping, 


but  was  this  morning  attacked  with  rigidity 
of  the  masscter  muscles,  preventing  him 
from  opening  his  mouth,  or  speaking;  this 
has  now,  in  a  great  measure,  subsided,  but 
his  speech  is  a  little  more  indistinct :  there 
was  no  spasm  of  any  other  muscles,  or  set 
of  muscles.  He  has  greater  power  in  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  but  felt  this  morn- 
ing a  tingling  sensation  in  the  left  hand. 
Bowels  freely  opened. 

13th. — Early  this  morning  he  was  breath- 
ing very  stertorously,  and  was  in  a  partial 
stupor ;  able,  however,  to  be  roused  to  con- 
sciousness, though  he  could  not  speak.  He 
had  also  tingling  in  his  left  hand  and  leg, 
with  some  paralysis  of  the  latter  :  pulse,  46  : 
in  a  short  time,  however,  he  partially- 
recovered,  and  sat  up  in  bed.  He  is  now" 
(Ig-  P.M.)  able  to  move  his  left  leg  quite 
well ;  mouth  slightly  drawn  to  the  left  side  ; 
speech  indistinct.  He  often  cries  like  a 
child.  Pulse  72  ;  tongue  much  furred ; 
bowels  open  ;  skiu  clamniy  and  cold.  He 
was  ordered — 

To  continue  his  mixture,  to  take  five 
grains  of  blue  pill  twice  a  day,  and  to 
have  a  blister  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck. 

11^  P.M. — Says  he  is  better;  speech 
muffled;  anaesthesia  of  the  left  hand,  with 
paralysis  of  the  flexor  muscles ;  voluntary 
power  in  the  right  hand  restored  ;  pupils 
contract  readily  under  the  stimulus  of  light. 
Pulse  70,  regular. 

14th. —  He  passed  a  pretty  comfortable 
night,  having  spoken  once  or  twice  ;  his 
bowels  also  acted  twice  ;  but  between  sevea 
and  eight  o'clock  this  morning  he  was 
again  attacked  with  stertor  and  inability  to 
speak.  He  is  now  (11^  a.m.)  breathing 
very  laboriously  and  stertorously,  the  dia- 
phragm hardly  acting  at  all,  but  the  inter- 
costal and  accessory  muscles  acting  freely : 
he  is  quite  conscious,  but  unable  to  speak. 
Skin  soaked  in  perspiration ;  pulse  104, 
regular,  and  rather  full.  He  appears  to  have 
paralysis  of  all  the  extremities,  for  whea 
lifted  up  they  fall  flat  upon  the  bed  again  ; 
the  right  leg  seems  a  little  more  rigid  than 
the  left ;  he  cannot  swallow  ;  urine  passed 
in  bed.  He  was  bled  to  fourteen  ounces, 
but  without  any  relief,  the  pulse  becoming  a 
little  reduced  in  volume,  not  in  frequency. 

12^  P.M. — The  respiration  is  now  more 
embarrassed,  and  the  intercostals  do  not  act 
at  all,  the  whole  bony  framework  of  the 
chest  appearing  to  move  en  masse  by  the 
action  of  the  accessory  muscles.  The  dia- 
phragm does  not  appear  to  actio  respiration, 
as  there  is  no  convexity  of  the  epigastrium 
produced  by  expiration  : — abdominal  mus- 
cles contract  well ;  reflex  motions  are  appa- 
rent when  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  pricked 
with  a  pin  ;    they  are  manifested  mostly  in 
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the  right  leg  ;  the  skin  is  still  sweating  very 
freely,  and  keeps  up  its  temperature ;  urine 
acid,  loaded  with  lithates;  gives  no  precipi- 
tate  by  boiling,  or  by  heat  and  nitric  acid, 
but  there  is  a  scanty  and  rather  questionable 
one  thrown  down  by  acetic  acid  and  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potass  ;  sp.  gr.  1021.  He  seems 
to  evince  some  deafness  when  spoken  to. 
A   turpentine   enema  was   administered, 

and  sinapisms  applied  to  the  feet. 
8  P.M.— Respiration  irregular  ;  pulse 
120,  full,  and  pretty  regular  ;  skin  quite 
hot;  lividity  of  countenance,  hps,  and  ears  ; 
pupils  contract  readily  by  strong  light :  he 
appears  to  be  still  imperfectly  conscious. 

He  gradually  sunk,  the  breathing  becom- 
ing less  powerful,  and  he  died  at  12  o'clock, 
appearing  to  be  somewhat  conscious  to 
the  end. 

Sectio  cadaveris,  thirteen  hours  after 
death.— Dura,  mater  very  vascular,  and  ad- 
herent to  the  calvaria ;  surface  of  hemis- 
pheres rather  milky  ;  and  there  were  very 
strong  adhesions  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  arachnoid  around  the  glanduhe 
Pacchioni,  which  were  large.  The  white 
matter  of  the  brain  shewed  too  many  bloody 
points,  which  were  also  of  large  diameter. 
The  cerebral  substance  generally  seemed  too 
watery,  and  the  ventricles  contained  about  a 
third  more  than  the  natural  quantity  of 
serum,  in  whi(;h  were  a  few  opaque  flocculi. 
The  arteries  of  the  base  of  the  brain  were 
large,  patulous,  and  diseased. 

The  central  portion  of  the  pons  Varolii 
was  soft,  and  quite  milky,  no  bloody  soften- 
ing being  visible  :  this  softening  involved 
only  the  anterior,  or  motor  jjortion.  About 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  pons 
Varolii  the  spinal  cord  was  also  softened  in  a 
small  portion  of  its  anterior  fibres,  but  the 
intervening  medulla  oblongata  was  not  af- 
fected. The  spinal  cord  below  was  not  ex- 
amined, but  there  was  not  found  any  clot  or 
sign  whatever  of  red  softening  in  any  part 
of  the  brain.  No  other  region  of  the  body 
was  allowed  to  be  inspected. 


Clinical  RemarLs  by  Br.  Barlow. 

There  was  one  circumstance  in  the  condi- 
tion of  this  ])atient  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  excellent  report  by  Mr.  Wayte, 
namely,  a  tortnosity  and  hardness  of  the 
radial  artery  :  this  hardness  did  not,  indeed, 
render  the  pulse  incompressible,  but  was  such 
as  to  convey  to  the  finger  a  feeling  of  too 
great  substance  and  hardii(;ss  in  the  artery 
after  it  had  been  emptied  of  its  blood  by 
moderate  pressure. 

There  are  in  most  diseases,  and  especially 
in  those  of  the  nervous  system,  two  impor- 
tant (jucstions  to  be  answered  : — Ist.  What 
is  the  seat  of  the  lesion  .>  and,  2d.  What  is 
its  nature .-' 


1.  We  had,  here,   paralysis — first  on  one 
side  of  the  body,  and  then  on  the  other — of 
the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  :  this  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  diseased  action  was 
going  on  in  some  central  jiart  of  the   brain ; 
and  the  intellects,  the  senses,   and  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face,  being  unaffected,  would  sug- 
gest the  belief  that  the  seat  of  the   disease 
was  below  the  crura  cerebri,   whilst  the  fre- 
quent affection  of  the  speech,   and  his   sub- 
sequent loss  of  it,  and  the  power  of  motion  of 
the  extremities  and  diaphragm,  shewed  that 
the  mischief  must  exist  above  the  origin  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve.     These  considerations 
seemed  to  fix  the  disease  in  the  pons  varolii, 
and   the    anticipation  thus  formed  was,    as 
has  been  seen,  verified  by  the^  appearances 
presented  on    dissection.       The  only  other 
permanent  change  observed  in  the  nervous 
substance    was    that   found   in   the  cervical 
spinal  marrow,  and  which  no  doubt  aided  in 
producing  the  paralysis  of  motion  of  the  ex- 
tremities. 

2.  The  consideration  of  the  connection 
between  the  lesion  of  parti(;ular  parts  of  the 
nervous  centres,  and  the  loss  of  power  of 
particular  parts  of  the  body,  important  as  it 
is  to  the  physiologist,  and  interesting  to  us 
all,  is,  I  believe,  to  the  practical  physician  of 
secondary  consequence  to  that  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease  in  question  ;  for  it  is  that 
which  should  direct  him  in  the  application 
of  remedies. 

Now  in  the  case  before  us  the  sudden  oc- 
currence of  the  hemiplegia  would  give  rise 
to  the  belief  that  it  depended  upon   one  of 
two  thitigs — viz.    extravasation,  or   arrested 
circulation  from  disease  of  the   cerebral  ves- 
sels :  I  say  either  of  these  things,  for  I  have 
seen    several    instances  in   which  there   has 
been  disease  of  the  cerebral   vessels   without 
extravasation,  in  which   paralysis  has  come 
on   as   suddenly  as  where  it  has  occurred. 
But  the  existence   of  extravasation  was  ren- 
dered highly  improbable  by   the   subsidence 
of  the  paralysis  on   one  side,  and  its  recur- 
rence on  the  other — a    circumstance  which 
would  favour  the  belief  that  the  suspension  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain  depended  uponsome 
condition  admitting  of  variation,  rather  than 
upon   any  more  ])ermanent    change.     Now 
interruption  to  the  circulation   arising  from 
thickness  of  the  arteries  does  admit  of  va- 
riation in  the  situation  as  well  as  in  the  de- 
gree   of   the    disorder    which    it    produces : 
hence,  we    had    reason   for   supposing  it  to 
exist  in  this  instance :  a  sujiposition  which  was 
also  favoured  by  the  condition  of  the   radial 
arteries  already  noticed.     The   state  of  the 
urine  was  also  such  as  to  excite  some  sus- 
])icion  of  renal  disease,  (a  very  frequent  cause 
of  disease  of  the  arteries,   more  particularly 
those  of  the  brain),   for,   although  neitiier 
heat    or   nitric    acid    gave  any   precipitate, 
there  was  a  very  slight  one  thrown  down  by 
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acetic  acid  and  ferro-cyanide  of  potass.  It 
was  also  of  low  specific  gravity  :  upon  this, 
however,  I  do  not  lay  much  stress,  as  I 
believe  that  violent  muscular  exertion,  and 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  both  of  which  were 
habitual  with  this  patient,  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  chronic  thickening  in  the  coats 
of  the  arteries.  Upon  these  grounds  we 
were  led  to  expect  that  the  arteries  of  the 
brain,  those  at  the  base  more  particularly, 
would  be  found  thickened,  and  that  the 
change  in  the  cerebral  substance  would  be 
that  most  likely  to  ensue  from  impaired  nu- 
trition ;  namely,  white  softening. 

The  diagnosis  as  to  the  seat  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  disease  rendered  the  prognosis 
in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable,  for  not 
only  is  such  a  change  likely  to  be  progres- 
sive, but  it  was  also  jirobable  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
parts  of  the  brain  whose  integrity  is  essen- 
tial to  the  i)erformance  of  functions  neces- 
sary for  the  continuance  of  life  :  its  character, 
too,  was  such  as  to  allow  of  but  little  reliance 
upon  any  remedial  measures. 

The  probability  of  congestion  in  the  cere- 
bral vessels  induced  me  to  repeat  the  cupping, 
•which  had  been  of  service  before  the  j)a- 
tient's  admission  ;  but  even  this  local  deple- 
tion I  was  afterwards  inclined  to  regard  as  a 
measure  of  somewhat  questionable  expe- 
diency, for,  as  the  probable  tendency  of  the 
disease  was  to  a  form  of  atrophy  of.  the 
brain,  in  which  I  considered  that  depressing 
measures  were  contra-indicated,  for  the  same 
reason  I  was  not  disposed  to  place  much 
reliance  upon  the  exhibition  of  mercury  to 
any  amount.  The  last  bleeding  was,  indeed, 
performed  in  my  absence,  but  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  patient  then  was,  it  was,  I 
think,  justifiable,  (though  but  little  good 
could  be  hoped  for  from  any  means),  as  the 
attack  might  have  been  owing  to  extravasa- 
tion, from  the  giving  way  of  a  diseased  ves- 
sel, either  through  disease  of  its  coats  or 
through  its  becoming  involved  in  the  softening 
of  the  surrounding  cerebral  substance.  The 
treatment  most  fitted  for  such  cases  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  combination  of  purgatives  with 
mild  tonics  :  for  this  purpose  I  believe  the 
com[iound  gentian  mixture  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  to  be  well  fitted.  The  sul- 
phate of  zinc  I  have  also  frequently  used 
with  apparent  benefit ;  and  in  chronic  cases, 
where  there  often  exists  considerable  irrita- 
bility with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  combining  it  with  cam- 
phor and  a  little  hyoscyamus.  Counter-ir- 
ritation will  also  be  of  service,  and  with  this 
view  I  have  frequently  recommended  a  long 
incision  through  the  scalp  on  the  vertex,  and 
applying  to  it  the  potassa  fusa. 


LIVERPOOL  DISPENSARY. 

Case  of  S2)ontuneons  Hamorrfiage  from  the 
linmy  membrane  of  the  aqueous  cham- 
ber. By  Dr.  R.  H.  Taylor. 
M.  G.,  set.  forty-two,  a  tall,  spare  woman, 
and  unmarried,  came  to  my  Dispensary  in 
Nov.  1840,  complaining  of  defective  sight  in 
the  right  eye  ;  the  iris  was  of  a  dull  greenish 
grey  colour,  the  pupil  was  widely  expanded, 
somewhat  irregular,  and  fixed ;  its  edge 
fringed  with  fragments  of  urea,  and  the 
aperture  filled  by  a  fully-formed  lenticular 
cataract.  She  was  unable  with  this  eye  to 
distinguish  even  light  and  shadow.  In  the 
left  eye  the  iris  was  of  a  grey  colour,  the 
pupil  about  one-third  above  the  medium 
size,  regular,  fixed,  and  glaucomatous  :  with 
this  eye  she  was  able  to  make  out  small 
type  with  tolerable  ease.  The  general  health 
was  said  to  be  good. 

The  patient  reported  that  nineteen  years 
ago  vision  began  to  fail  in  both  eyes  without 
pain,  and  in  ten  days  became  so  defective 
that  she  was  unable  to  distinguish  any  one's 
features.  She  entered  the  infirmary  in  this 
town,  where  she  was  depleted  and  blistered, 
had  stimulating  drops  applied  to  the  eyes, 
and  was  electrified.  In  the  course  of  three 
months  she  was  so  much  improved  as  to  see 
to  thread  a  needle.  Her  vision  continued 
good  till  three  years  and  a  half  ago,  when 
she  had  typhus  fever,  after  which  the  sight 
of  the  right  eye  began  to  fail,  attended  with 
the  appearance  of  luminous  rings  and  dark 
spectra,  but  without  any  pain.  In  about  a 
year  she  was  quite  blind  of  this  eye  ;  the 
sight  of  the  left  eye  became  affected  also, 
before  that  of  the  right  was  quite  gone,  and 
has  continued  to  decline  very  gradually, 
without  pain,  and  accompanied  with  the 
same  appearances  as  were  observed  in  the 
right  eye.  Within  the  last  two  months,  she 
says  that  it  has  got  considerably  worse.  On 
stooping  and  rising  suddenly  she  is  unable  to 
see  at  all  with  the  left  eye  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  a  lighted  candle  appears  to  her  as  if 
burning  in  a  fog.  She  describes  a  brilliant 
sparkling  appearance  as  being  visible  towards 
the  external  angle  of  the  right  eye.  She  is 
subject  to  occasional  head-ache.  When  able 
to  see  sufficiently  well  she  used  to  employ 
herself  a  good  deal  in  sewing. 

Examined  catoptrically  the  images  were 
of  course  invisible  in  the  right  eye,  while  in 
the  left  they  were  normal,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  deep  crest  was  rather  more  de- 
fined than  usual. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  case 
were  written  at  the  time  the  patient  pre- 
sented herself  to  me  ;  and  I  now  transcribe 
them,  as  subsequent  observation  and  reflec- 
tion have  not  induced  me  materially  to  alter 
my  opinion.  "  The  failure  of  vision  nineteen 
years   ago  would  appear  to  have  been  de- 
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pendent  upon  some  retinal  affection,  from 
its  completeness,  and  the  nature  of  the  re- 
medies which  apparently  effected  its  re- 
moval. Fever  was  a  likely  cause  to  rouse  into 
activity  a  predisposition  to  disease  of  the 
internal  texture  of  the  eye.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  recent  loss  of  sight  in  the  right 
eye,  would  appear  from  the  symptoms  to  have 
produced  its  first  effects  upon  the  retina, 
and  its  last  upon  the  lens,  having  disor- 
ganized the  globe.  The  present  condition 
and  history  of  the  left  eye  indicate  the  com- 
mencement of  a  process  in  it  similar  to  that 
which  has  destroyed  the  other.  The  retina 
is  evidently  materially  injured,  and  probably 
also  the  vitreous  humours.  The  catoptrical 
indications  scarcely  warrant  tlie  conclusion 
that  the  lens  is  attacked,  at  least  beyond  a 
change  of  colour;  which,  however,  is  probably 
a  precursor  of  alteration  of  structure." 

In  April,  1842,  this  patient's  right  eye 
became  the  seat  of  a  singular  affection,  which, 
indeed,  is  my  principal  notion  for  wishing  to 
make  the  case  public.  A  secretion  of  blood 
began  to  take  place  from  the  internal  surface 
of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  anterior 
aqueous  chamber.  It  first  appeared  at  the 
lower  part  of  this  cavity,  in  the  form  of  mi- 
nute specks  of  a  crimson  hue,  irregularly 
scattered  over  the  membrane  as  it  invests 
the  internal  surface  of  tlie  cornea.  By  and 
by  a  deposit  of  blood  became  evident  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  chamber,  and  the  speckled 
appearances  mounted  higher  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  lining  membrane  ;  and  thus  it 
continued  slowly  to  advance,  the  deposit  of 
blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  aug- 
menting, and  the  speck-like  secretion  from 
the  membrane  gradually  ascending,  aid  pre- 
serving a  nearly  level  line  at  its  highest 
point.  The  secretion  appeared  to  take  place 
across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  cornea.  In  the  course  of  six 
•weeks  or  two  months,  the  anterior  chamber 
■was  filled  with  coagulated  blood  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  upper  margin  of  the 
pupil.  This  secretion  within  was  attended 
vrith  some  degree  of  external  vascularity  ;  an 
irregular  zone  formed  round  the  cornea ; 
there  was  occasional  aching  or  darting  pain, 
■with  intolerance  of  light,  and  lachrymation. 
"When  the  anterior  chamber  was  filled  to  the 
height  above  mentioned  the  secretion  ceased, 
the  effused  blood  was  partially  absorbed, 
and  a  yellowish  white  mass  remained,  which 
appeared  to  be  fibrin,  filling  about  one  half 
of  the  chamber.  As  the  jiatient  suffered 
constant  irritation  of  the  eye  from  the  pre- 
sence of  this  foreign  matter,  I  resolved  to 
evacuate  the  contents  of  the  aqueous  cham- 
ber, and  at  the  same  time  extract  the  lens. 
This  was  accordingly  done  by  the  ordinary 
operation  for  the  extraction  of  cataract  ;  the 
lens  came  out  with  tolerable  ease,  and  part 
of  the  coagulated    blood    and    fibrin.     The 


lens  was  amber-coloured,  semi-opaque,  and 
of  large  size.  The  wound  of  the  cornea 
healed  rapidly,  with  the  exception  of  a  smalt 
portion  which  did  not  completely  unite  for 
ten  days.  The  patient  has  since  continued 
free  from  pain  or  uneasiness  in  this  eye,  but 
of  course  is  unable  to  see  with  it,  vision 
having  been  lost  previously  to  the  operation. 
The  sight  of  the  left  eye  has  now  so  far  de-  | 

clined  that  the  patient  with  difficulty  finds 
her  way  along  the  street,  but  the  lens  has 
not  yet  become  opaque. 

Remarks. — Effusion  of  blood  into  the 
anterior  chamber  is  a  frequent  result  of 
blows  and  other  injuries  to  the  eye,  and  in 
the  section  entitled  "  Sanguineous  effusion 
into  the  eye,"  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's  Practical 
Treatise,  several  cases  are  quoted  from  dif- 
ferent authors,  in  which  the  haemorrhage 
appears  to  have  occurred  spontaneously 
without  any  preceding  violence.  But  the 
case  above  narrated  differs  from  these,  and 
from  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  in  the 
very  gradual  and  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  blood  was  poured  out,  exhibiting  in  this 
respect  no  small  analogy  with  the  haemorr- 
hages observed  from  different  parts  of  the 
body  in  purpura.  No  blood-vessels  could 
be  discovered  upon  the  internal  surface  of 
the  cornea  even  under  a  strong  light ;  the 
blood  effused  seemed  to  be  a  true  exudation 
from  the  membrane.  That  it  was  not  vi- 
carious of  the  menstrual  discharge  I  ascer- 
tained by  inquiry,  nor  indeed  was  it  likely 
to  be  so,  from  the  very  small  amount  of  the 
blood  excreted.  If  one  may  be  allowed 
to  hazard  a  conjecture  with  regard  to  the 
cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  refer  it,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  to  the  irritation  produced  in  the  iris 
and  ciliary  processes  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  opaque  lens,  which  seemed  to  press 
forward  upon  these  structures,  and  probably 
caused  the  setting  up  of  inflammatory  ac- 
tion in  the  investing  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  chamber.  Why  the  infiammation 
should  have  run  a  course  so  different  from 
what  is  usually  observed  in  these  circum- 
stances I  cannot  pretend  to  describe,  any 
more  than,  why  the  effusion  should  have 
ceased  at  last,  while  the  cause  which  appa- 
rently produced  it  still  continued  to  ope- 
rate. 

A  GASEOUS  chalybeate  water  may  be  pre- 
jjared  in  the  following  manner  : — Take  of 
crystallized  sulphate  of  iron  2  drachms, 
white  sugar  3  drachms  ;  j)ulverize,  and  make 
into  twelve  jjowders.  Take  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  2  drachms,  white  sugar  3  drachms  ; 
pulverize,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders. 
One  paper  of  each  of  these  powders  is  dis- 
solved in  half  a  glass  of  wafer  :  then  tlie 
two  portions  of  water  are  mixed  and  swal- 
lowed during  the  effervescence. —  Colombat. 
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PECULIARITIES  OF  ANCIENT  TEETH. 

Sir, — A  communication  from  Rio  Janeiro, 
lecently  received  in  this  country,  states  that 
Dr.  Lund,  the  celebrated  Danish  naturalist, 
has  discovered  in  the  province  of  Minas 
Geraes,  a  quantity  of  fossil  human  bones, 
including  some  entire  skeletons.  The  skulls 
exhibit  the  peculiar  characters  of  those  of 
the  existing  indigenous  tribes  of  Brazil, 
excepting  that  in  many  of  them  tiie  "inci- 
sor and  molar  teeth  are  exactly  alike." 

This  peculiarity  of  conformation  has  been 
observed,  in  many  instances,  in  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  different  countries ;  in  those 
of  New  Zealand,  for  instance,  in  Egyptian 
mummies,  and  even  those  of  our  own 
country,  ancient  Rome,  and  the  Germanic 
tribes,  as  disclosed  by  the  remains  in  Celtic, 
Roman  and  Saxon  tumuli.  In  the  year 
1838,  I  first  drew  attention  to  this  curious 
subject,  by  publishing,  in  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette, an  account  of  the  skull  of  an  ancient 
Roman,  which  had  then  been  recently  ex- 
humed from  a  barrow  on  the  Berkshire 
Downs.  The  circumstance  was  then  to  me 
a  comparatively  insulated  novelty,  and  I 
scarcely  know  whether  to  ascribe  it  to  acci- 
dental causes,  or  to  original  malformation, 
but  subsequent  writers  on  archaeology  have 
so  frequently  adverted  to  its  existence,  that 
the  fact  has  become  clearlj  established,  and 
is  too  universal  in  the  ancient  models  to  be 
attributed  to  anything  but  a  natural  con- 
struction. 

The  following  extract  from  my  paper  in 
the  Medical  Gazette,  November  24th, 
1838,  to  which  I  have  above  alluded,  may 
serve  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance presented  by  the  Roman  relic, 
which,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  peculiarities  pre- 
sented by  the  whole,  hitherto  described. 
Its  date  may  be  traced  to  a  period  corre- 
sponding with  the  reign  of  Antoninus  : — 

"  The  existing  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  (the 
only  one,  unfortunately,  preserved)  are  eleven 
in  number  :  five  of  the  molares  were  lost 
during  life,  as  the  alveolar  processes  are 
consolidated  by  ossification.  The  crowns  of 
the  incisors  stand  prominently  from  the  jaw, 
and  are  evidently  not  worn  to  any  extent  by 
attrition,  but  instead  of  presenting  the  usual 
wedge-shaped  appearance,  they  are  of  an 
irregular  solid  oval  form,  strongly  coated 
with  enamel,  and  in  every  respect  like  the 
natural  molares.  The  bicuspides  have  also 
lost  their  identity,  and  parta):e  of  the  same 
peculiarity,  so  that  the  whold  row  presents 
F-e  api)e;irance,  along  the  entire  line,  of  a 
set  of  sturdy  and  uniform  molares." 

Mr.  Pettigrcw  has  iu  his  museum  some 


Egyptian  mummies,  and  Mr.  Nasmyth  the 
tattooed  heads  of  New  Zealanders,  which 
exhibit  these  dental  peculiarities.  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  also,  in  his  Collectanea  Antiqua,  has 
noticed  them  as  frequently  occurring  in  the 
ancient  Celtic  barrows  of  Britain. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  Allnatt. 
Parliament  Street,  Whitehall, 
August  1845. 

P.S.  The  question  which  arises  from  these 
peculiarities  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained;  and  would  form,  I  think,  aa 
interesting  point  for  the  Ethnological  So- 
ciety. R.  H.  A. 

ON    THE     NATURE     AND    TREATMENT    OP 
FLOODINGS   AFTER  DELIVERY. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  your  journal 
there  is  a  communication  from  Mr.  Adams, 
of  Aberdeen,  "  On  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  Floodings  after  Delivery,"  a  part  of 
which  I  consider  myself  called  upon  to 
notice. 

I  do  not  intend  to  follow  that  gentleman 
in  the  positions  he  has  laid  down,  nor  in  the 
arguments  he  uses  ;  such  a  critique  would 
occupy  too  great  a  space  in  your  pages, 
though  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that  most  of  them  are  based  oa 
false  principles,  are  erroneous  both  in  a 
physiological  and  pathological  point  of  view, 
and  are  highly  dangerous  in  their  practical 
tendency.  But  I  cannot  permit  anything 
which  I  have  written  to  be  misinterpreted 
or  misrepresented  without  putting  forward  a 
contradiction. 

In  the  paper  I  refer  to,  your  readers  will 
find  the  following  passage: — "Dr.  Rams- 
botham  very  candidly  relates  a  case,  which 
illustrates  in  a  very  striking  manner  the 
danger  of  introducing  the  hand  into  the  uterus 
after  a  great  loss  of  blood.  He  attended  a 
woman  in  convulsive  fits,  and  bled  her  to  an 
enormous  amount ;  the  convulsions  ceased, 
and  delivery  took  place  naturally.  He  adds, 
she  then  looked  quite  well,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  if  the  placenta  had  come 
away  all  would  have  been  well  ;  unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  was  not  cast  off,  and 
he  having  introduced  his  hand  to  remove  it, 
the  woman  fell  into  a  convulsive  fit  and 
expired." 

Now,  sir,  in  this  short  sentence  there  are 
four  things  that  I  feel  it  necessary  to  ani- 
madvert upon.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Adams  has  given  a  complexion  to  my  case 
which  certainly  does  not  belong  to  it,  and 
has  contorted  it  to  suit  an  hypothesis  of  his 
own,  by  leading  to  the  inference  thar,  the 
fatal  event  was  dependent  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  hand  into  the  uterus  at  a  time 
when  the  system  was  suffering  coasiderably 
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from  the  loss  of  blood.  Secondly,  he  has 
stated  what  is  not  true,  in  saying  I  bled  my 
patient  "  1o  an  enonnou-i  amount,"  for 
although  she  was  bled  "  largely,"  I  will  not 
admit  the  epithet  that  Mv.  Adams  has  em- 
ployed ;  by  which,  indeed,  I  would  under- 
stand bleeding  carried  heijond  the  legitimate 
rules  establinhed  by  practice.  Thirdly,  he 
has  suppressed  the  facts  that  the  removal  of 
the  placenta  was  undertal^cn  more  than 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  last  bleeding  ; 
and  that  the  operation  was  had  recourse  to, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  loss  of  blood 
from  the  uterus,  but  merely  from  the  time 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the  child. 
And  fourthly,  he  has  misquoted  my  words 
in  regard  to  the  patient's  state  when  I  was 
called  to  her  subsequently  to  her  delivery. 
My  words  are  not  "  nhe  then  looked  quite 
well"  but  "  I  found  her  perfectly  well,  in 
good  spirits,  and  she  made  no  complaint." 
But  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  upon  the 
subject,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  transcrib- 
ing the  case  at  length  ;  it  will  be  found  in  a 
note  at  page  568  of  the  first,  and  p.  452  of 
the  second  edition  of  my  work  on  Obstetric 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

"  I  was  called,  some  years  ago,  by  one  of 
the  mid  wives  of  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity, 
to  the  assistance  of  a  woman  under  puer- 
peral convulsions.  When  I  arrived,  1  found 
she  had  been  bled  largely  by  a  medical 
friend  living  in  tlic  neighbourhood,  who  had 
been  sent  for  on  the  instant  of  the  attack. 
The  bleeding  had  relieved  her  partially,  but 
it  was  thought  right  to  repeat  it.  A  third 
quantity  of  blood  was  taken  some  time  after, 
with  such  a  beneficial  effect  that  the  convul- 
sions entirely  ceased,  and  in  a  few  hours 
consciousness  had  gradually  returned.  About 
fifty  hours  after  the  attack,  active  labour 
came  on,  and  in  less  than  five  hours  more 
the  child  was  born  dead.  The  placenta  did 
not  descend,  and  two  hours  subsequent  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  child  I  was  summoned. 
I  found  her  perfectly  sensible,  in  good  spirits, 
and  she  made  no  comjilaint.  There  had 
been  no  hiemorrhage,  tlie  uterus  was  not 
strongly  contracted,  and  the  placenta  was 
entirely  within  it.  Under  no  greater  anxiety 
than  I  usually  feel  when  the  placenta  is  re- 
tained, I  proceeded  in  the  ordinary  manner 
to  remove  it.  The  moment  1  had  passed 
my  hand  completely  into  the  uterine  cavity, 
the  patient  turned  U])on  her  abdomen,  and, 
without  uttering  any  expression  of  pain, 
went  into  a  convulsion,  thougli  not  of  a 
violent  kind  ;  intense  coma  supervened, 
which  yielded  to  no  treatment  1  could  de- 
vise, and  terminated  fatally  in  about  two 
hours  from  the  removal  of  the  placenta. 
The  vagina,  and  espe(;ially  the  inner  surface 
of  the  uterus,  eouunutiicatc^d  to  the  hand  a 
more  pungent  sense  of  heat  than  I  recollect 
to  have  experienced  on  any  other  occasion." 


I  then  give  the  appearances  on  dissection, 
which  displayed  nothing  morbid,  except 
there  being  a  smaller  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  than  usual  ;  and 
proceed — "  Here  was  as  clear  a  case  as  can 
possibly  be  made  out  of  irritation  propagated 
immediately  from  the  uterus  to  the  brain  ; 
and  I  have  no  question  in  my  own  miud 
that  if  the  placenta  had  not  unfortunately 
been  adherent,  but  thrown  off  naturally,  the 
woman  would  have  recovered  perfectly." 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  require  no 
small  ingenuity  to  derive,  even  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  the  convulsion  which  was 
followed  by  coma  of  two  hours'  duration, 
and  resulted  in  the  death  of  this  poor  crea- 
ture, from  depletion  ;  it  is  with  much  more 
justice  to  be  explained,  as  I  have  attempted 
to  do,  upon  the  principle  that  the  remote 
cause  of  puerperal  convulsions  consists  fre- 
quently, if  not  generally,  in  some  source  of 
irritation  situated  within  the  uterus,  and 
propagated  through  tlie  nervous  system  to 
the  brain. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  Mr.  Adams's 
communication  which  I  must  notice  while 
commenting  upon  it.  He  gives  an  extract 
from  a  table  of  "  flooding  cases"  published 
by  Dr.  Churchill  in  his  work  on  Midwifery, 
by  which  it  appears  that  out  of  131  cases 
reported  by  Dr.  Collins,  12  of  the  women 
died,  and  ]  7  of  the  children  were  lost ;  that 
of  G9  reported  by  my  father,  30  of  the  nwmen, 
and  \^of  the  children,  perished ;  while  out  of 
25  reported  by  Dr.  Churchill,  every  woman 
and  child  were  saved  ;  and  he  ren)arks,  that 
"  the  difference  between  the  result  in  Rams- 
botham's  and  in  Churchill's  cases  is  cer- 
tainly very  singular."  And  so  it  un- 
doubtedly would  be,  were  the  two  sets  of 
cases  at  all  parallel.  My  father's  ci.ses  were 
selected  for  publication  out  of  a  vast  number 
of  the  kind  that  had  come  under  his  notice ; 
and  they  were  chosen  by  him,  some  to  illus- 
trate a  particular  doctrine,  or  mode  of  prac- 
tice, but  the  greater  number  in  consequence 
of  their  alarming  characters.  I  need  not 
say  that  such  cases  as  the  latter  would  be 
more  likely  to  terminate  fatally  than  those 
generally  met  with  in  practice.  On  the 
contrary,  Dr.  Collins's  and  Dr.  Churchill's 
consisted  of  the  whole  ttuinber  of  cases  of 
hamorrhaye  that  occurred  in  a  specified 
number  of  deliveries.  It  must  be  imme- 
diately evident  that  it  is  most  unfair  to  class 
these  different  sets  of  cases  together  in  the 
same  tables  ;  it  is  most  unjust  to  draw  any 
inference  regarding  the  success  of  any  indi- 
vidual practitioner  from  their  results,  and 
most  deceptive  to  take  them  as  a  portion  of 
the  data  from  which  to  build  up  a  .system  of 
statistics.  It  would  .surely  strike  the  mind 
at  the  very  first  glance  that  all  selected 
cases  should  be  excluded  from  any  such  cal- 
culations; and  that  my  father's  were  selected, 
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the  title-page,  as  well  as  the  preface,  to  the 
first  edition  of  his  book  proves. 

When  Dr.  Churchill  published  his 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,"  I 
thought  it  right  to  caution  the  profession 
against  receiving  his  tables  as  statistical 
evidence,  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  compiled ;  and  I  then  objected 
strongly  to  my  father's  cases,  as  published 
by  him,  being  used  in  such  a  way  as  Dr. 
Churchill  has  done.  You  inserted  two  let- 
ters from  me  on  this  subject  in  your  journal 
for  June  10,  and  June  24,  1842. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Francis  H.  Ramsbotham. 
14,  New  Broad  Street,  Sept.  2,  1845. 

ON  HAEMORRHAGE  FROM    ENGORGEMENT 

OF  THE  OS  UTERI. 

BY  DR.  W.  B.  M'EGAN. 

Whilst  reading  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Adams 
on  "  Floodings  after  Delivery,"  in  this 
week's  Gazette,  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  coincidence  in  our  opinions  as  to  the 
general  cause  of  "  hsemorrhage  before  de- 
livery." jNIr.  Adams  says  : — "  I  have  met 
with  several  cases  in  which  there  was  alarm- 
ing haemorrhage  from  engorgement  of  the 
OS  uteri,  and  it  is  deserving  of  remark  that 
in  these  cases  the  feel  of  the  os  ttteri  was 
such  as  at  first  to  convei/ihe  impression  that 
it  was  a  portion  of  the  placenta." 

I  mark  this  latter  sentence  of  Mr. 
Adams's  with  italics,  as  completely  bearing 
me  out  in  an  opinion  I  had  formed  the  very 
day  previous  to  receiving  the  Gaz  ette  ,  whilst 
attending  a  case  of  labour,  combined  with 
flooding,  some  hours  before  delivery,  and 
which  I  shall  here  relate.  On  Saturday, 
the  30th,  I  was  requested  to  attend  upon 
Mrs.  P.,  aged  35,  in  her  fourth  labour,  and 
on  my  arrival  was  informed  by  the  nurse 
that  there  had  been  a  constant  tricMing 
of  blood  for  some  hours.  The  woman 
looked  pale,  with  a  peculiar  air  of  excite- 
ment, complained  of  dimness  of  vision, 
with  ringing  in  the  ears  ;  the  pulse  was  100, 
quick,  but  feeble.  On  examination  I  felt 
the  OS  uteri  open  to  the  siae  of  a  shilling, 
soft,  and  enlarged,  and  on  superficial  touch, 
resembling,  in  all  respects,  the  placenta ; 
indeed,  at  first,  I  considered  it  a  case  of 
placenta  prpevia,  and  felt  much  anxiety  as  to 
the  termination  of  the  case  ;  yet  after  care- 
fully examining  the  os,  and  considering  the 
mode  in  which  the  blood  was  discharged, 
and  from  evidence  hereafter  to  be  adduced, 
I  believe  the  haemorrhage  in  this  case 
proceeded  entirely  from  what  Mr.  Adams 
styles  "  engorgement  of  the  os  uteri."  To 
proceed  with  the  case  :  I  plugged  the  vagina 
with  small  pieces  of  sponge,  enjoined  perfect 
rest,   with   light   covering,    and    the   room 


made  as  cool  as  possible,  with  directions  to 
be  sent  for  should  the  hsemorrhai^e  agaia 
occur,  or  labour  j)ains  be  induced.  Ac- 
cordingly, labour  set  in  about  8  o'clock  ia 
the  evening,  but  being  suddenly  called  out 
of  town,  I  committed  the  charge  of  the  case 
to  a  medical  friend,  who  conducted  it  to  a 
successful  termination,  and  informs  me  that 
a  short  time  after  his  arrival  the  membranes 
were  ruptured,  with  the  head  immediately 
coming  down,  and  the  labour  was  brought  to 
a  close  in  an  hour  afterwards  ;  the  placenta 
coming  away  in  ten  minutes  after  the  foetus 
was  expelled,  with  little  more  than  the  usual 
loss  of  blood. 

Now,  had  this  been  a  case  of  accidental 
separation  from  the  side  of  the  uterus,  there 
would  have  been  hsemorrhage  to  a  frightful 
extent.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  fi«tus,  together  with  the 
earlier  throwing  off  of  the  secundines,  the 
history  of  the  case  forbids  the  idea  of  pla- 
centa prtevia  ;  but,  taken  together  with  my 
own  impression  whilst  effecting  an  examina- 
tion in  the  first  instance,  the  facts  lead  me  to 
think  that  it  was  a  case  of  hsemorrhage  from 
"  engorgement  of  the  os  uteri,"  as  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Adams  ;  and  I  quite  agree  with  that 
gentleman  in  opinion,  that,  in  many  cases  of 
flooding  befor,"  delivery,  hfemorrhage  from 
this  cause  is  liable  to  be,  and  has  often  been, 
mistaken  forplacenta  pnevia,  and  steps  taken 
which  were  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary  in 
the  treatment  of  such  cases. 

Torquav,  Devon, 
Aui!:.30,1845. 


ON    AIR    BENEATH    THE     DURA    MATER    IN 
FRACTURES  OF  THE  BASE  OZ^  THE  SKULL. 

Sir, — In  the  Medical  Gazette  of  July 
27th,  a  case  is  related  of  injury  to  the  head, 
in  which  air  was  found  under  the  dura  mater. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  by  a  reviewer  in 
the  Lancet  to  show  that  it  was  a  post-mortem 
appearance  ;  that  the  air  found  access  during 
I  the  examination  of  the  body.  He  says,  that 
"in  raising  the  calvarium  from  the  dura 
mater,  and  in  separating  the  firm  adhesions 
which  constantly  connect  them,  the  dura 
mater  had  been  raised  from  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  and  a  vacuum  being  then  and  Mm* 
produced,  air  entered  the  fracture  at  the 
base."  This  explanation  is  very  plausible, 
and  at  first  sight  satisfactory,  and,  I  must 
confess,  ought  to  have  occurred  to  me.  But 
will  it  bear  examination  .■'  I  think  any  one 
familiar  with  subjects  of  this  kind  will  doubt 
if  the  raising  of  thedura  mater  abovetheupper 
surface  of  the  brain  would  draw  air  from  a 
small  slit  in  the  dura  mater  at  the  base  of 
the  skull,  there  being  a  fracture  to  allow  ac- 
cess to  ihe  external  air.  The  effect  of  any 
attempt  to  raise  the  dura  mater  above  the 
surface  of  the  brain  would  be  to  bring  the 
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former  into  closer  contact  with  the  sides  and 
lower  surface  of  the  hitter,  and  also  to  cause 
the  two  hemispheres  to  press  more  forcibly 
together,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  any 
passage  of  air  between  the  brain  and  dura 
mater  from  the  base  lo  the  upper  surface. 

It  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  were  com- 
pressed, and  very  sensibly  diminished  in 
volume,  the  surface  being  quite  ])ale.  This 
could  not  have  been  a  post-mortem  occur- 
rence;  there  was,  I  think,  less  violence  than 
usual  in  opening  the  head.  What,  then, 
filled  the  space  left  empty  after  this  diminu- 
tion of  the  brain's  volume  ?  What  but  the 
air  found  under  the  dura  mater,  for  there 
■was  neither  serum  nor  effused  blood  to  oc- 
cupy it  ?  If  this  diminution*  of  size  took 
place  during  the  accident,  then  the  vacuum, 
or  a  tendency  to  one,  occurred  before  death  ; 
and  if  so,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the 
effects  which  might  be  produced  by  raising 
the  calvarium. 

Perhaps  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
above  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  the  brain 
has  been  found  reduced  in  size,  the  minds  of 
some  may  be  relieved  of  any  doubt  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  fact.  Littrc,  Sabatier,  and 
O'Halloran,  all  state  their  conviction,  from 
the  result  of  ))Ost- mortem  examinations, 
that  the  brain  is  sometimes  diminished  in 
bulk  in  cases  of  concussion. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  believing  that  any 
analogy  with  respect  to  i)hysical  condition 
exists  between  an  inverted  bottle  of  water, 
and  the  skull  filled  with  brain,  blood,  and 
serum,  and  supplied  with  foramina  of  exit 
and  entrance.  The  conception  of  the  ana- 
logy will  be  aided  if  we  suppose  the  bottle 
to  be  filled  with  a  mass  of  brain  supplied 
with  its  proportion  of  blood,  and  suppose, 
also,  that  the  vessels  containing  it  unite  in 
one  trunk,  which  passes  through  the  neck 
of  the  bottle,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be 
provided  with  a  valve-  I  think  it  will  not 
be  denied  that,  if  this  bottle  were  fixed  in 
the  frame  described  in  the  communication 
alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter, 
and  then  allowed  to  fall,  a  vacuum  would  be 
formed,  just  as  if  it  were  filled  with  water, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  ;  or,  what 
■would  be  better,  and  beyond  all  cavil,  deca- 
pitate a  dissection  subject,  and  having  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  about  the  base 
of  the  skull,  let  it  fall  in  like  manner,  and 
what  is  there  to  prevent  a  similar  result .' 

A  theory  which  accounts  for  so  many  of 
the  jnuzling  jihenomena  which  attend  inju- 
ries of  the  head  cannot  be  called  idle,  even 
though  it  should  hajalsr.  It  gives  a  reason 
why  extravasation  should  occur  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  seat  of  injury  of  the  skull ; 
■why  the  brain  should  be  found  bloodless  in 
concussion,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Watson 
Beaver ;  it  accounts   satisfactorily  for  that 


otherwise  inexplicable  fact — the  diminution 
in  size  of  the  brain,  noticed  above.  It  ex- 
plains why  concussion  should  take  place 
from  the  mere  commotion  of  the  body,  with- 
out the  head  receiving  any  external  injury. 
It  also,  I  must  still  be  permitted  to  affirm, 
explains  how  air  found  its  way  under  the 
dura  mater  in  the  case  we  have  related.  It 
renders  a  happy  solution  of  the  rea-^on  why 
progression!  n  a  rarefied  atmosphere  causes 
staggering,  dizziness,  and  sickness  ;  while  in 
a  balloon,  whose  movements  are  not  so  ab- 
rupt as  to  amount  to  shocks,  these  symp- 
toms are  absent. 

Even  grant  for  a  moment  that  the  re- 
viewer's explanation  of  the  presence  of  air 
be  correct,  the  modus  operandi  of  shocks  to 
the  head  advanced  by  me  remains  unaffected. 
It  was  advanced  long  before  the  case  oc- 
curred, and  rests  on  a  sure  and  simple 
foundation — the  inertia  of  matter.  The 
truth  lies  not  in  a  well,  nor  on  the  surface, 
but  within  the  small  compass  of  a  snuff-box  ; 
the  ])reliminary  tap,  and  the  accumulation  of 
snuff  towards  the  side  struck,  illustrating 
the  law  of  nature  upon  which  tlie  theory  is 
founded. 

Before  concluding,  1  would  express  the 
reasonable  wish,  that  objectors  to  this  theory, 
instead  of  lazily  calling  it  an  idle  and  ground- 
less speculation,  would  address  themselves 
to  overturn  the  arguments  which  sujjport  it. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Haworth,  M.D. 

Bolton,  August  20, 1845. 
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SURGERY. 

TREAT.MKNT  OF  NKURALGIA  BY  THIC  niRECT 

APPLICATION  OF  SKDATIVKS  TO  THE 

NKRVES. 

A  WOMAN,  £et.  59,  of  spare  habit,  came 
under  the  rare  of  Mr.  Rynd,  at  the  Meath 
Hospital,  May  18,  18-J4,  comjilaining  of 
acute  ])ain  over  the  entire  left  side  of  the 
face,  yjartieularly  in  the  su]ira-orbital  region, 
shooting  into  the  eye,  along  the  branches  of 
the  j)ortio  dura  in  the  cheek,  and  along  the 
gums  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaw.  She 
stated  that  about  six  years  ago  she  fell  from 
a  wall,  and,  in  the  act  of  falling,  a  stone 
struck  her  in  the  temple  : — twelve  months 
after  this  she  was  much  exposi^d  to  cold,  and 
one  night  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  most 
agonizing  pain  in  the  situation  above  de- 
scribed. Since  that  time  it  had  continued 
up  to  the  period  of  her  coming  under  Mr. 
llynd's  care,  coming  on  at  irregular  inter- 
vals;    but  each  tiaie,  generally,   more  in- 
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tense  in  character  : — until,  at  last,  weary  of 
her  existence,  she  came  to  Dublin  for  relief. 
She  had  been  salivated  three  times,  and  had 
been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  taking  lauda- 
r.um,that  latterly  half  a  ih-achni,  three  times  a 
day,  and  the  quantity  she  commonly  took, 
had  no  cfiect  in  lulling  the  pain.  She 
was  a  miserable  sallow-complexioned  look- 
ing creature,  had  been  sleepless  for  months, 
and  her  face  was  furrowed  with  constant 
pain. 

On  the  3d  of  June  a  solution  of  fifteen 
grains  of  acetate  of  morphia,  dissolved  in 
one  drachm  of  creosote,  was  ititroduced  to 
the  supra-orbital  nerve,  and  along  the  course 
of  the  temporal,  malar,  and  buccal  nerves, 
by  four  punctures  of  an  instrument  made 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  space  of  a  minute, 
all  pain  (except  that  caused  by  the  opera- 
tion, which  was  very  slight)  had  ceased,  and 
she  slept  better  that  night  than  she  had  done 
for  months.  After  the  interval  of  a  week 
she  had  slight  return  of  pain  in  the  gums 
of  both  upper  and  under  jaw.  The  fluid  was 
again  intioduced  by  two  punctures  made  in 
the  gum  of  each  jaw,  and  the  pain  disap- 
peared. After  tliis  the  pain  did  not  recur, 
but  she  was  detained  in  hospital  for  soaie 
weeks,  during  which  time  her  healtii  im- 
proved, her  sleep  was  restored,  and  she  be- 
came quite  a  healthy-looking  person.  She 
left  the  hospital,  on  the  1st  of  August,  in 
high  spirits,  and  promised  to  return  if  she 
ever  felt  the  slightest  pain  again.  It  was 
concluded  she  continued  well,  as  she  has  not 
been  heard  from  since. 

Case  II. — A  thin,  spare  man,  set.  28, 
was  admitted  into  hospital  Sept.  Oth,  1844, 
and  came  under  Mr.  Rynd's  care  on  the 
10th  of  November,  complaining  of  acute 
pain  in  the  right  hip,  thigh,  and  leg,  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  along  the  entire  course  of 
the  sciatic  nerve,  and  its  branches,  but 
chiefly  in  the  main  trunk  of  the  nerve.  He 
is  unable  to  sleep  from  the  pain,  and  quite 
unable  to  walk.  He  is  much  emaciated,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  are  atteimated  and 
wasted.  He  has  been  ill  for  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  has  been  almost  al- 
ways confined  to  bed.  He  has  frequently 
been  treated,  for  the  disease,  with  calomel, 
to  produce  salivation,  cupping,  blistering, 
leeching,  tkc,  all  without  any  salutary  ef- 
fect. Exposure  to  cold  and  wet  is  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

On  the  13th  of  November  the  fluid  was 
introduced,  ten  grains  of  acetate  of  morphia 
to  a  drachm  of  creosote,  one  puncture  be- 
hind the  trochanter,  and  one  half  way  down 
the  thigh.  He  was  instantly  relieved  from 
pain,  and  walked  steadily  through  the  ward 
without  any  pain  or  difficulty  ; — before, 
walking  increased  the  pain.  For  about  half 
an  hour  after  the  operation  he  felt  uneasi- 
ness from  the  puncture. 


10th. — Says  he  is  perfectly  well  in  Ihe 
thigh,  and  feels  only  a  slight  pain  in  the 
course  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve.  The  fluid 
was  again  introduced  to-day  to  the  seat  of 
pain,  by  two  punctures;  it  disappeared  as 
before. 

29th. — Says  he  is  perfectly  well:  has 
walked  every  day  since  ;  has  slight  stiffness 
in  the  knee  from  previous  want  of  use.  Or- 
dered— 

Camphorated  oil,  to  rub  the  knee  with. 

December  15th. — Left  the  hospital  to-day, 
saying  he  felt  jierfcctly  free  from  all  pain 
and  uneasiness. 

February  Cth. — He  walked  up  to  Dublia 
to-day  (twenty  miles),  and  says  that  since 
the  last  operation,  on  the  16th  of  November, 
he  has  never  felt  his  old  puin,  and  is  per- 
fectly well. — Lublin  Medical  Press. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Kynd  has 
not  described  the  manner  in  which  the  punc- 
tures were  made,  and  the  fluid  applied  in  the 
above  cases,  or  the  nature  of  the  instrument 
which  he  has  invented  for  the  purpose.  In 
a  communication,  published  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  the  same  journal  (March  2Gth), 
Mr.  Arthur  Guinness,  of  Clontarf,  states 
that  he  has  treated  some  cases  in  a  similar 
maimer,  and  with  most  happy  results. 
Mr.  G.  relates  the  case  of  an  elderly  female 
who  had  severe  neuralgia  of  the  nerves  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  leg,  shooting  from  her  knee 
to  her  ankle  and  foot.  She  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  variety  of  treatment,  such  as 
leeches,  blisters,  an  incision  down  to  the 
nerve,  and  cutting  it  across,  &c.  She  was 
quite  lame  when  Mr.  Guinness  saw  her,  and 
it  hurt  her  much  to  put  her  foot  to  the 
ground ;  she  sufl'ered  greatly  at  night,  and 
could  not  sleep  The  narrator  made  several 
small  jiunctures  along  the  course  of  the 
nerve  affected.  He  used  a  common  lancet, 
armed  with  morphine,  mixed  in  a  little 
water,  about  the  consistence  of  paste,  and 
operated  precisely  as  is  done  in  vaccinating 
an  infant :  he  did  not  use  creosote  with  it. 
Slie  felt  plight  stinging  and  uneasiness  for  a 
short  time  after,  but  that  night  she  slept 
well,  and  next  day  stated  that  the  pain,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  spots,  was  quite- 
gone.  Punctures  were  again  made  in  these 
places.  She  recovered.  She  is  stated  to 
have  continued  in  good  health  ever  since — a 
j)eriod  of  nearly  nine  months. 

Mr.  Guinness  adopted  the  same  mode  of 
treatment  in  a  case  of  sciatica,  with  similar 
success.  In  another  bad  case  of  neuralgia 
in  the  foot  and  leg  in  a  man  who  had  been 
subjected  to  a  variety  of  most  active  treat- 
ment in  hospital,  and  with  very  little  benefit, 
he  determined  on  using  creosote  without 
morphine.  It  was  of  decided  benefit,  and 
the  man  was  able  to  go  to  his  work,  and 
has  continued  well  up  to  this  time — a  period 
of  about  seven  months. 
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[Remarks. — It  is  certainly  a  startling 
announcement  that  severe  neuralgia  of  se- 
veral vears'  standing,  and  in  great  proba- 
bility depending  upon  some  organic  change 
in  the  nerves  of  the  affected  part,  may  be 
instantaneously  and  almost  permanently  cured 
by  the  application  of  an  opiate  to  punctures 
in  the  course  of  the  affected  nerves  ;  still,  as 
the  plan  appears  to  have  been  so  successful, 
we  join  with  Mr.  Guinness  in  recommending 
the  profession  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  — 
Ed.  Gaz.] 

PATHOLOGY. 

CASES  OF  TETANUS,     IN  WHICH  RECOVERY 
TOOK  PLACE. 

The  subject  of  this  case  (which  is  recorded 
by  Dr.  Patrick  Newbigging,  of  Edinburgh) 
was  a  baker,  set.  28.  About  a  week  before 
the  day  on  which  he  first  complained,  he  had 
occasion  to  go  into  the  open  air  to  chop 
wood,  while  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspira- 
tion, at  a  season  when  the  cold  was  very  in- 
tense. In  the  evening  he  complained  of 
stiffness  about  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  which 
gradually  increased  until  the  fourth  day, 
when  the  jaw  bcrame  almost  completely 
fixed  or  locked.  When  Dr.  N.  saw  him,  on 
the  seventh  day,  the  masseter  and  temporal 
muscles,  as  well  as  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
were  extremely  rigid,  and  paroxysms  of 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  abdo- 
men occurred  about  every  half  hour,  lasting 
nearly  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  tetanic 
symptoms  had  continued,  but  latterly  with 
considerable  abatement,  for  about  a  fort- 
night, when  the  patient  was  suddenly  seized 
with  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  general 
tremor,  accompanied  with  lividity  of  the  face 
and  lips,  which,  however,  was  speedily  re- 
moved by  placing  him  in  the  erect  posture. 
Five  days  after  this  the  spasms  returned,  as 
also  the  attacks  of  breathlessness.  The  dif- 
ferent symptoms,  however,  were  gradually 
disappearing  ;  but  there  was  still  consider- 
able difficulty  in  o])ening  the  mouth.  A 
month  after  the  commencement  of  his  attack 
he  expectorated  a  considerable  quantity  of 
matter  mixed  with  mucus,  and  occasionally 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  symptoms  of 
suffocation,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  thereby 
causing  obstruction  to  the  discharge  of  pus. 
The  expectoration  of  matter  continued  for 
about  three  weeks,  and  then  subsided.  It 
was  afterwards  ])rovfd  that  he  inclined  his 
head  much  forward,  and,  upon  examining  the 
bark  of  the  neck,  considerable  thickening  was 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  sj)inous  processes 
of  the  vertebrfE,  unaccom[)anied,  however, 
with  pain  on  pressure.  As  the  general 
symptoms  progressively  improved,  anasan-a 
appeared,  and  the  limbs  became  swollen  to  a 
very   considerable  extent ;    but  this  was  re- 


moved by  the  use  of  diuretics ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
head  forward,  and  some  stiffness  of  the  jaw, 
which  did  not  admit  of  the  mouth  being 
fully  opened,  he  got  quite  well,  and  was  able 
to  return  to  his  business  ;  the  duration  of 
the  case  having  been  upwards  of  three 
months.  The  treatment,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease,  consisted  in  small 
bleedings,  the  administration  of  croton  oil 
and  elateriuni,  until  the  obstinate  constipa- 
tion was  overcome.  Morphia,  in  doses  of 
from  fifty  to  seventy  drops,  was  given,  at 
first,  in  the  evening,  afterwards  four  times  a 
day :  to  this  were  several  times  added  thirty 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  Indian  hemp.  Blis- 
ters were  applied  successfully  to  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  spine  :  a  tobacco 
enema  was  once  administered ;  and  on  the 
sixth  day  arsenic  was  prescribed.  Colchicum 
was  also  among  the  remedies  employed. 
Dr.  N.  conceives  the  successful  issue  of  the 
treatment  to  have  resulted  from  the  perse- 
vering use  of  croton  oil  and  o))ium  ;  and  at- 
tributes little  of  the  benefit  to  the  other  re- 
medies. He  has  occasionally  observed  benefit 
from  the  Indian  hemp  in  allaying  irritatioa 
and  causing  sleep,  particularly  when  opium 
was  contra-indicated,  but  is  doubtful  of  the 
value  of  this  remedy  in  tetanus.  Dr.  N. 
considers  it  probable  that  the  complaint  was 
produced  by  some  degree  of  inflammation  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  as  indicated  by 
the  thickening  felt  externally  ;  and  that  this 
was  followed  by  the  formation  of  matter 
which  escaped  internally  and  was  expecto- 
rated. He  does  not  believe  that  the  bones 
or  articular  apparatus  were  diseased,  as  the 
motions  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  were  per- 
fectly normal. — Abridged  from  Northern 
Joum.  of  Med. 

In  October  last,  Mr.  James  Miller,  of 
Edinburgh,  treated  with  success  a  case  of 
traumatic  tetanus  ;  the  subject  of  which  was 
a  girl,  ffit.  seven,  who,  about  a  fortnight  be- 
fore, had  received  a  severe  contused  and  la- 
cerated wound  of  tiie  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand.  The  symptoms  of  muscular 
spasm  and  rigidity  continued,  although  lat- 
terly with  great  abatement,  for  rather  more 
than  a  month : — recovery  was  complete. 
Mr.  Miller  says,  that  "  the  symptoms,  at 
first  severe,  gradually,  yet  very  perceptibly, 
gave  way  before  the  treatment  emjiloyed. 
The  trismus,  opisthotonos,  and  rigidity  of 
the  upper  extremities,  j»s  well  as  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  were  at  first  great,  and 
underwent  frequent  and  cruel  exacerbation, 
and  these  aggravations  were  induced  by  the 
slightest  exciting  cause.  Rigidity  gradually 
relaxed  ;  and  the  exacerbations  became  less 
painful,  less  frequent,  and  less  easily  in- 
duced. During  a  temj)orary  interruption  of 
the  treatment  the  symptoms  threatened  to ' 
return  to  their  original  severity,  and  again  , 
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yielded  to  the  resumption  of  the  appropriate 
remedial  means."      Mr.  M.  proceeds  to  re- 
mark : — "  For  some  time  I  have  been  satis- 
fied that  in  the  treatment  of  traumatic  teta- 
nus the  most  likely  means  of  relief  are  to  be 
found, — 1st.  In  early  amputation  of  the  in- 
jured part,  or  isolation  of  it  from  the  general 
ner\ous  systeni   by  suitable  incision  on  the 
cardiac  aspect.     2d.  In  elfectual  and  early 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and   maintenance 
of  free   movement  in  them.     3d.   In  main- 
taining a  sedative  effect  on  the  nervous  cen- 
tre implicated  in  the  disease  by  cold  applied 
to  the  spine.     4th.   In  the  continued  use  of 
some  one  remedy  calculated  to  allay  muscu- 
lar spasm,  perhaps  aconite,  Indian  hemp,  or 
tobacco.     5th.  In  careful  administration  of 
nourishment,   so  as  to  husband  the  strength 
as  much  as  possible.     Cth.   In  maintaining 
quietude,  and  avoiding  all  excitement  likely 
to  induce  aggravation  of  the  spasm."     In 
pursuance  of  this  system,  the  injured  finger 
was  amputated  on  the  day  after  slight  spas- 
modic symptoms  bad  appeared.    The  bowels 
were   acted  upon   by  brisk  purgatives  and 
enemas  of  turpentine  and  assafcetida.    Tinc- 
ture of  Cannabis  Indica  was  given  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,    at   first  in 
doses  of  ten  drops  every  four  hours.     (A 
drachm  being  equal  to   three  grains  of  the 
extract.)    On  the  following  day  the  dose  was 
increased  to  twenty  drops  every  two  hours, 
and   in  the  evening  to    tliirty  drops  every 
hour.     On  the  third  day  thirty  drops  were 
ordered  every  half-hour.     On  the  fourth  the 
dose  was  again  ordered  to  be  given  every 
hour.     On  the  following  day  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  tincture   was    genuine,   as  but 
moderate  narcotism   had  been  induced,  and 
she  was    ordered   two  drops    of  the  strong 
tincture  of  aconite  every  two  hours.     In  the 
meantime  one  dose  (thirty  drops)  of  the  In- 
dian hemp  was  given  to  a  middle-aged  adult 
in  the  adjoining  ward,  an  inmate  on  account 
of  neurosis  of  the  fibula.      "  The  medicine 
was  given  at  bed-time,   and  he  speedily  fell 
into  a  sort  of  trance,  during  part  of  which 
he  fancied  himself  transported,  not  inappro- 
priately, to  Constantinople."      As    it    was 
found  at  the  next  visit  that  the  spasmodic 
attacks  had  become  both  more  frecjuent  and 
more  severe,  it  was  decided  to  give  up  the 
aconite  and  return  to  the    cannabis,  giving 
thirty  drops  every  hour.    From  this  time  the 
narcotic  appears  to   have  been  continued  in 
these  doses  for  ten  days,  when  it  was  reduced 
to  thirty  drops  every   second  hour.     In  ten 
days  after  this  the  same  dose  was  given  every 
third  hour.    The  hemp  was  continued,  at  in- 
creased intervals,  a  few  days  longer  until  all 
spasms  had  ceased,  (although  some  hardness 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  remained),  it  hav- 
ing been  employed  but  with  one  day's  inter- 
mission for  about  a  month,  and  was  now  be- 
ginning to  induce  a  quick  and  irritable  state 


of  the  circulation.  Mr.  Miller  felt  very 
hopeful  of  ice  applied  to  the  spine,  as  a  re- 
medial agent,  considering  its  action  to  be 
obviously  sedative  to  tne  nervous  system, 
— powerfully  and  directly  so.  As  soon  as 
circumstances  permitted,  it  was  had  recourse 
to  in  this  case,  and  was  maintained  in  almost 
constant  operation  for  ti-n  days,  the  bags  of 
ice  being  laid  along  the  whole  spine,  but  with 
the  chief  effect  directed  on  the  upper  part. 
When  the  symptoms  began  to  yield  the  ice 
was  discontinued.  The  fifth  indication  of 
cure  was  never  lost  sight  of.  From  the  first 
very  strong  beef-tea  was  ordered  to  be  fre- 
quently administered.  As  the  trismus 
yielded,  and  the  power  of  swallowing  was  re- 
gained, ordinary  food  was  oflered  in  addi- 
tion, and  usually  taken  with  greediness. 
Mr.  Miller  attributes  to  the  Cannabis  Indica, 
the  power — which,  he  thinks,  is  probably  not 
slight — of  controlling  inordinate  muscular 
spasm,  and  directs  attention  to  the  marked 
tolerance  of  this  remedy  in  tetanus.  This 
valuable  case  deserves  to  be  carefully  perused 
in  the  original. — Lon.  and  Edin.  Monthly 
Journ.  Jan. 1845. 
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POISONIXG      BY     AMERICAN     FLOUR. 


By 


WILLIAM  TAIT,  M.  D. 


Surgeon  of  the  Edinburgh  Police. 
About  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th  September,  1844,  I  was  called  to  the 
house  of  a  respectable  victual- dealer  in 
town,  where  several  members  of  the  famUy 
were  reported  to  have  become  seriously  un- 
well. On  my  arrival,  my  attention  was  first 
directed  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  a  cor- 
pulent-looking female,  about  forty-seven 
years  of  age.  At  this  time,  she  was  lying 
in  bed,  supported  by  one  of  her  daughters, 
and  presented  a  countenance  which  was  pale 
and  collapsed,  cold  extremities,  and  a  quick 
feeble  pulse.  She  seemed  to  comprehend 
every  thing  which  was  said  to  her,  but  was 
so  oppressed  as  to  be  unable  to  return  any 
answer  to  the  questions  put,  otherwise  than 
by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head.  The 
pupils  were  rather  contracted,  and  very  sen- 
sible to  light.  The  tongue  was  covered  with 
a  thick  frothy  mucus.  Thirst  was  incessant, 
and  fluid  was  only  swallowed  a  very  few 
minutes  before  it  was  rejected.  Her  agony 
always  appeared  much  increased  before 
vomiting.  This  was  evinced  by  a  constant 
rolling  of  the  head  and  eyes,  a  twisting  of 
the  body,  and  a  convulsive  pressing  with 
both  hands  over  the  umbilical  region.  The 
matter  vomited  in  my  presence  appeared  to 
be  simply  the  fluid  whii-h  was  swallowed, 
mixed  with  mucus,  and  a  few  streaks  of 
blood.  She  could  not  tolerate  the  slightest 
pressure  over  the  epigastrium  or  other  part 
of  the  abdomen.     "The  bowels  had  been  re- 
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peatedly  opened,  but  unfortunately  the  stools 
had  not  been  preserved,  and  I  had  no  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  any  exact  information 
regarding  them. 

Besides  Mrs.  J.,  ISTr.  J.,  two  daughters, 
and  three  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  were  affected  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  symptoms  in  all,  however, 
were  not  exhibited  in  the  same  degree  of  in- 
tensity ;  and  whilst  they  were  nearly  similar 
in  their  origin  and  progress,  some  of  them 
■were  altogether  absent.  Mr.  J.,  for  exam- 
ple, had  no  vomiting,  although  he  suffered 
more  from  sickness  and  tormina  than  any  of 
the  others. 

So  m^ny  individuals  exhibiting  similar 
symptoms  in  the  same  family,  led  me  at 
once  to  suspect  that  all  must  be  attributable 
to  the  same  cause  ;  and  this,  I  had  no  doubt, 
■was  of  a  poisonous  nature.  On  inquiry  into 
the  history  of  the  cases,  I  learned  that, 
besides  broth  and  meat,  the  family  had,  on 
the  jireceding  day,  partaken  of  an  apple- 
dumpling,  the  ])aste  of  which  had  been  made 
of  American  flour.  This,  from  its  fine  ap- 
pearance, was  considered  to  be  of  a  very 
superior  quality.  Soon  after  diimer,  a  heavy 
uneasy  sensation  was  felt  in  the  stomach. 
This  was  accompanied  by  great  sickness  and 
inability  to  sit  in  an  erect  posture,  which  in 
some  members  of  the  family  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  vomiting.  Two  of  them,  who  got 
speedily  rid  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
recovered  quickly.  In  four,  vomiting  did 
not  take  place  before  five  or  six  hours  had 
elapsed.  In  these  the  sickness  was  accom- 
panied with  lancinating  pains  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  a  burning  heat  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, a  dry  sensation  in  the  mouth, 
thirst,  pain  in  the  forehead,  and  restlessness. 
When  vomiting  took  place,  relief  was  ob- 
tained for  a  short  time,  until  it  returned. 
The  vomiting  was  succeeded  by  purging, 
general  depression,  paleness,  and  collapse  of 
the  countenance.  In  all  but  one  young 
man,  the  j)ulse  was  quick  and  feeble,  and  in 
him  it  was  full  and  bounding.  He  com- 
plained much  of  headache,  and  his  eyes  were 
prominent  and  congested. 

The  treatment  pursued  was  varied  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Vomiting  was  en- 
couraged by  draughts  of  tejiid  water  in 
some  ;  sedative  draughts  were  administered 
in  others  ;  and  warm-water  encmata  to  tliose 
who  had  still  a  desire  to  go  to  stool.  A  vein 
WPS  oi)ened  with  conii)lete  relief  in  the  young 
man  with  the  full  pulse  ;  and  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  besides  receiving  sedative  draughts 
to  allay  the  irritation  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  had  bottles  of  warm  water  ap])lied 
to  different  jiarts  of  the  body  to  jirescrvc 
the  heat,  and  a  large  sinapism  over  the  epi- 
gastrium. In  two  hours  from  my  arrival, 
all  had  experienced  almost  comi)lete  relief, 
and  some  of  them  had  fallen  asleep.     Next 


day  all  had  headache  and  thirst,  but  these 
symptoms  in  twenty-four  hours  after  had 
entirely  disappeared.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  was  the  only  one  who  appeared  to 
have  permanently  suffered.  For  several 
weeks  she  continued  pale,  and  suffered  from 
irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
is  still  in  an  infirm  state  of  health  ;  but 
her  period  of  life  may  also  have  had  its  in- 
fluence in  producing  some  of  the  ailments 
of  which  she  complains. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is, 
what  was  the  cause  of  these  symptoms  ? 
That  it  was  something  in  the  flour  will  ap- 
pear probable  from  the  facts,  that  some 
members  of  the  family  dined  solely  on  the 
broth  and  meat  which  was  at  the  table  that 
day,  and  -mere  in  no  way  affected  ;  and  those 
of  them  who  partook  of  the  apples,  and  did 
not  taste  the  paste,  also  escaped  with  impu- 
nity. Mrs.  J.,  who  was  much  worse  than 
any  of  the  others,  took  none  of  the  apples, 
but  dined  almost  entirely  upon  the  paste. 
In  short,  after  the  fullest  inquiry,  I  found 
that  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  was  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  paste 
which  liad  been  taken. 

Previous  to  making  use  of  any  of  the  flour 
referred  to,  Mr.  .1.  had  sold  two  stones  of  it 
to  two  different  parties  ;  but  as  these  were 
both  strangers,  he  had  no  ojiportunity  of 
finding  them  out,  or  ascertaining  whether 
its  xise  was  followed  with  any  bad  conse- 
quences. 

A  careful  analysis  by  myself,  and  my 
highly  aecom))lished  friends,  Messrs.  T.  and 
H.  Smith,  chemists,  Duke  Street,  made 
separately,  showed  no  trace  of  mineral  poi- 
son ;  and  the  only  other  conclusion  left  for 
me  to  adopt  is,  that  some  acrid  vegetable 
l)oison  was  mixed  with  the  flour.  The 
symptoms  did  not  exactly  resemble  those 
which  are  said  to  follow  the  taking  of  the 
Darnel  grass,  but  approach  them  more  nearly 
than  those  of  any  other  poison  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  In  two  members  of  the 
family,  along  with  their  irritatil  effects,  they 
rcemed  to  act  also  on  the  nervous  system. 
Mrs.  J.  was  reported  to  have  fainted  twice 
before  I  saw  her.  She  had  a  good  deal  of 
rolling  of  the  eyes  and  twitching  of  tlie  mus- 
cles and  headache  which  continued  for  a 
considerable  time.  All  had  headache  next 
day ;  and  one  liad  very  decided  symptoms 
of  congestion  of  the  brain  at  the  time,  which 
was  relieved  by  venesection.  These  con- 
jectures, however,  are  merely  thrown  out  for 
the  purjxjse  of  directing  attention  to  the 
subject,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  with 
more  time  at  his  command  than  1  have,  and 
better  (lualified  for  the  iiujuiry,  will  endea- 
vour to  give  a  more  satisfactory  cxplanatioa 
than  that  which  I  have  so  imperfectly  at- 
tempted to  submit. — Northern  Journal  qf 
Medicine,  September  1845. 
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MIDWIFERY. 

COMPRESSION  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  AORTA 
IN  CASES  OF  SEVERE  MENORRHAGIA 
AFTER  PARTURITION.  MEMOIR  BY  M. 
SCUTIN*. 

The  compression  of  tlie  abdominal  aorta 
is  only  recommended  in  classical  treatises 
after  all  other  remedies  have  been  had  re- 
course to.  But,  according  to  M.  Scutin, 
the  practice  ought  to  be  adopted  however 
slight  the  hxmorrhage,  and  the  ordinary 
remedies  should  be  regarded  as  merely 
auxiliary. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  its  execution,  the 
woman  ought  to  be  placed  horizontally,  and 
the  surgeon  should  stand  on  her  right  side, 
having  his  right  hand  free  either  to  assist  in 
the  compression,  or  to  aid  any  obstetric 
attempts  to  check  the  hsemorrbage  ;  such  as 
exciting  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  re- 
moving the  placenta  or  clots,  &c.  The  three 
middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  slightly  bent 
so  as  to  bring  their  pulps  into  one  plane, 
should  be  pressed  behind  and  to  the  left  of 
the  enlarged  uterus,  near  the  level  of  um- 
bilicus ;  and  when  the  pulsations  of  the  aorta 
are  distinguished,  the  fingers  should  be  ap- 
plied along  its  course,  but  with  a  slight 
obliquity  from  above  to  below,  and  from 
■within  to  without,  so  that  the  three  fingers 
should  only  completely  close  the  vessel  by 
their  simultaneous  apposition.  The  axis  of 
the  artery  is  thus  fixed  in  a  plane  on  the  left 
side  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra.  Compres- 
si07i  of  the  vena  cava  must  be  avoided,  by 
not  moving  the  plane  of  the  fingers  too  much 
to  the  right. 

The  right  hand,  if  at  liberty,  may  be  used 
to  aid  the  efforts  to  compress  the  vessel. 
Forty  or  fifty  seconds  will  be  sufficient  to 
check,  and  often  to  arrest  the  circulation, 
and  in  dangerous  cases  the  compression  may 
be  continued  for  a  longer  period.  But  M. 
Scutin  fears  that  in  prolonging  it  much  be- 
yond this  time,  especially  if  the  pressure  be 
not  at  all  relaxed,  dangerous  congestion  of 
the  superior  viscera  might  result.  The 
compression  must  therefore  be  occasionally 
remitted  for  a  few  moments.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  superior  finger  of  the  plane  must 
be  raised  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a 
small  stream  of  blood  ;  then  the  other 
fingers  may  be  slackened  in  succession,  or 
reapplied  according  as  the  hjemorrhage  is 
diminished  or  not,  after  this  manceuvre. 
This  alternation  of  pressure,  more  or  less 
often  repeated,  is  usually  required  for  from 
ten  to  twenty  minutes.  But  the  compression 
should  not  be  entirely  removed  until  all 
danger  be  over. — From  the  Archives  de  la 
Medecine  Belgte. 


*  Gazette  Jl^dicale,  24th  March. 


CEMENT  FOR  THE  TEETH. 

In  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
plans  proposed  by  the  different  dentists  to  fill 
the  cavities  of  decayed  teeth,  M.  Osterniaur 
recommends  the  following  composition  with, 
some  confidence.  It  closely  resembles, 
both  in  solidity  and  whiteness,  the  natural 
enamel.  It  is  composed  of  thirteen  parts 
of  caustic  lime  and  twelve  parts  of  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid.  The  lime  onght'to  be 
chemically  pure  and  finely  pulverised,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  should  be  obtained  from 
the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  dry  air. 
The  two  substances  must  be  quickly  mixed, 
when  a  white  powder,  becoming  moist  dur- 
ing the  process,  results.  The  hollow  of  the 
tooth,  having  been  previously  dried  with 
wadding,  should  then  be  filled  with  this 
powder  ;  and  the  surface  levelled,  smoothed 
and  then  moistened  with  a  little  water. — 
Gazette  Medicate,  1845. 


iHetiical  IntelUgcnrc. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  has  just 
issued  a  circular  letter,  addressed  to  all  the 
Demonstrators  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical 
Schools  of  England,  requiring  them  to  state 
the  amount  of  dissection  performed  by  each 
pupil  during  the  anatomical  session.  The 
ibrm  is  somewhat  inconveniently  worded ; 
but  we  believe  that  a  proper  return  of  this 
kind,  is  likely  to  prove  a  "  heavy  blow  and 
a  great  discouragement"  to  the  nefarious 
system  of  grinding  hitherto  pursued.  Whe- 
ther a  man  puts  bin: self  under  a  grinder, 
who  guarantees  his  passing  for  a  certain 
sum  or  not,  will  be  henceforth  of  little 
importanee.  By  a  reference  to  the  return, 
it  will  be  easy  to  see  whether  his  knowledge 
is  derived  from  books  and  plates,  or  from 
the  dead  subject. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Prichard  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  Medical  Commis- 
sioner in  Lunacy,   in  place  of  Dr.   H.    H. 

Southey,  resigned. 


Dr.  King  writes  to  in 
appointment  of  Surgeon 
yacht  William  and  Mary, 
tirement  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
Lord  Haddington  to  Mr 
adventurer  to  both  Poles, 
panied  Sir  Edward  Parry 
Sir  James  Clarke  Ross  to 


form  us,  that  the 
to  her  Majesty's 
vacant  by  the  re- 
has  been  given  by 

.  M'Cormick,  the 
he  having  accom- 

to  the  North,  and 

the  South. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  7th  ult.,  Dr.  R.  Graham, 
late  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  o» 
Edinburgh,  in  the  59th  )'ear  of  his  age.  He 
filled  the  botanical  chair  in  the  University 
with  great  credit  for  a  period  of  twenty-four 
years. 
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BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS METEOROLOGICAL,  ETC. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

Gentlemen  who  have  obtained  Certificates. 

Thursdw,  Augtmt  2S.— Richard  Gillard,  Sal- 
combe,  near  Kin<?sbrid,!re.r>evon.-Xlf.  Stephens, 
Ilnvnster,  Somerset. --William  Withers  Monre, 
Doncaster,  York.  -  Thomas  Georsje  Wrench, 
Salehurst.  Sussex.— William  VVaind,  Helmsley, 
York.  — William  Symington.— George  Dawson 
Nelson,  Yorkshire. 

THITRSDA.Y,  Sept.i.—3o\m  Eardlev,  Blooms- 
bury  Street,  London.— Thomas  John  Kent. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Aug.  30. 


Births. 

Males 644 

Females  .  647 

1291 


Deaths. 
Males....  413 
Females  .   422 

833 


Aver,  of  5  yrs. 
Males....  491 
Females  .   472 

963 


Deaths  in  different  Districts. 

(34  in  number ;~ Registrars'  Districts,  129. 
Population,  in  1841,  1,915,104.) 

•West- Kensington;  Chelsea;  St.  Georsre, 
Hanover .Siiuare;  Westminster;  St.Martin 
in  the  Fields:  St.  .lames  ..  (Pop.  301.326)    141 

North  — St.  Marvlebone  ;  St.  Pancras  ; 
Islington  ;  Hackney (Pop.  366,303)    113 

CEXTKAL-St.  GilesandSt.Gcorire;  Strand; 
Holhnrn;  Clerkenwell;  St.  Luke;  Last 
London;  West  London;  the  Cuy  of 
London    (Pop-  374,7o9)    1^4 

East— Shoreditch  ;  Bethual  Green  ;  AMiite- 
chapel ;  St.  George  in  the  East ;  Stepney  ; 
Poplar'. (Pop  39.3,247)    211 

SouTH-St.  Saviour;  St.  Clave  ;  Bermond- 
sey  •  St.  George,  Southwark  ;  Newinarton; 
Lambeth;  Wandsworth  and  Clapham; 
Camberwell;    Rotherhithe ;    Greenwich 

(Pop.  479,469)    216 

Total 835 


Causes  of  Death  in  the  Week  ending  Aug.  30. 

Col.  A.  WeoVly  Averages  of  5  Summers ;  Cul.B.  of  5  Years. 

A.  I  B. 
904  963 
897  954 


AllCatses   

Speci Fi KD  Causes •■••.■• 

1.  2!/mo/if  (or Epidemic, Endemic 

Contripions)  Diseases  . . 
Sporadic  Diseases,  viz. — 

2.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c.  of  uncer- 

tain seat    

3.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves 

and  Senses   

4.  Lungs,   and    other  Organs  of 

Respiration 

5.  Heart  and  Blood-vessels  . 

6.  Stomach,     Liver,     and     other 

Oreans  of  Digestion 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. 

8.  Childbirth,     Diseases    of    the 

Uterus,  &c 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  the 

Bones,  Joints.  &c 4 

10.  Skin,  Cellular  Tis.sue,  &c ,      3 

11.  Old  Age I    ** 

12.  Violence.  Privation,  Cold,  and. 

Intemperance I    38 


188 


1011 06 
158|159 
229  292 


26 


The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  number  of 
Deaths  from  the  important  special  causes:— 


Small-pox    10 

Measles    58 

Scarlatina   16 

Hooping-cough..   24 

Croup   6 

Thrush 9 

Diarrhoea    33 

Dysentery   4 

Typhus   ' 22 

Haemorrhage 2 

Dropsy 16 

Debility    12 

Sudden  deaths  . .  3 


Convulsions    4' 

DeliriuniTremens 

Bronchitis 11 

Pneumonia 38 

Phthisis   107 

Dis.of  Lungs,  &c.    9 

Teething 15 

Gastritis 1 

Enteritis 17 

Peritonitis S 

Tabes  Mesenterica  19 
7 
8 


Dis.  Stomach,  Sec. 
Dis.  of  Liver,  &c. 


Hydrocephalus..   30  ^ 

Apoplexy 29.1  Childbirth 4 

Paralysis 14'  Dis.of Uterus,&c.    6 

Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
69  below  the  summer,  and  128  below  the  annual 
average.  The  deaths  from  Zymotic  diseases, 
with  the  exception  of  Measles,  Hooping-cough, 
and  Diarrhiea,  are  also  below  the  averages  The 
7Tiortality  from  Measles  still  continues  very  great. 
In  the  East  districts,  the  mortality  is  above 
the  averages.  In  all  the  others,  it  is  below  the 
averages. 


ROYAL  OBSERV.\T0RY,  GREENWICH. 


METEOROLOGICAL   SUMMARY 


For  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Aug.  30. 

^  Mean. 

Height  of  Barometer"   . . 
„       „  Thermometer 

Self-registering  do 

in  the  Thames  waten 

From  12  oUscrv.Ttions  daily. 


Max. 

M!n. 

30-17 

29-78 

69-4 

45-5 

98'' 

33- 

60-8 

59-2 

30- 
57-6* 


l>  Sun. 


Rain,  in  inches,  004  :  sura  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Meteoroloqical.  —  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  week  was  7"  above  that  of  the  climate  of 
London  for  the  year,  but  5°  Itehw  the  mean  sum- 
mer temperature.  The  extreme  range  in  the 
thermometer  was  65°. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  R.  Smith's  request  respecting  the  case  of 
Suffocation  bvCarbonicOxide  shall  be  attended 
to.  The  case  will  be  inserted  as  early  as 
possible. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Wragge's  letter  is  referred  to  the 
Publishers. 

Dr.  R.  Elliott.— We  are  obliged  for  the  commu- 
nication ;  but  it  is  our  intention  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  whole  of  the  medical  bearings 
of  the  Health  of  Towns'  Bill.  The  canvassing 
system,  with  n-spcct  to  the  appointments  to 
Medical  Charities,  is  disgraceful. 

Mr.  Newnham's  paper  on  Revaccination  will  be 
inserted. 

The  communications  of  Dr.  Dick  and  Mr.  Ciilder 
have  been  unavoidably  postponed  until  our 
next. 

Lector's  suggestimi  is  a  good  one,  and  it  shall 
be  communicated  to  the  Clinical  contributors. 

Dr.  Palmer's  request  shall  be  attended  to. 

(hir  correspondent  0  wishes  us  to  correct  an 
error  in  bis  pajier  on  the  pulse,  at  p.  457.  In 
line  2,  for  "  beytnid,"  read  ''  behind."  0  had 
not  seen  Dr.  T.  Williams's  paperon  the  subject. 

Dr.  R.  Elliott's  second  communication  is  under 
consideration 

We  shall  be  glad  to  report  any  cases  showmg 
the  good  effects  of  the  plans  to  which  Mr.  J. 
iloulton  refers. 

JR<Tci(w/.— Dr.  King.— Dr.  R.  Elliott.— Mr.  G. 
M.  .Mowbray.— Dr.  R.  Lee.-Dr.  Palmer. 


LOKDOK  MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


Scctures. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 

MICROSCOPICAL     MORBID 
ANATOMY, 

Selected  and  Translated  from  the  German 
Work  of 

Dr.  Julius  Vogel,  of  Gottingen, 

Entitled  "Erliiuterun^stafeln  zur  pathologischen 
Histologie." 

By  W.  S.  Kirkes,  M.R.C.S.L.  &c. 


Fibrous  'rumors. 

A  MIDDLE-AGED  woman  was  admitted  into 
the  Munich  Hospital,  on  account  of  severe 
abdominal  pains.  Her  statement  was,  that 
for  several  years  there  had  been  a  fluctuating 
tumor  on  the  right  side  of  her  abdomen,  but 
which  had  never  hitherto  caused  her  further 
pain  or  uneasiness  than  an  occasional  sense 
of  weight  or  bearing  down,  as  if  in  labour, 
until  just  previous  to  admission,  when  there 
had  suddenly  occurred  in  it  most  intense 
pain,  with  tenderness  on  pressure.  In  de- 
fiance of  the  most  energetic  treatment,  this 
pain  rapidly  grew  worse,  and  the  woman 
died  on  the  third  day  after  its  first  occur- 
rence. Upon  examining  the  body  after 
death,  the  following  appearances  were  pre- 
sented. The  right  side  of  the  great  omen- 
tum was  considerably  thickened,  and  inse- 
parably united,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen,  on  the  other  with  a 
firm  tumor  which  extended  downwards  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  which  was  about 
the  size  of  a  large  orange.  The  surface  of 
this  tumor  was  irregularly  tuberculated,  of 
a  whitish  colour,  and  on  the  v.-hole  tolerably 
firm  to  the  feel ;  it  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  uterus,  especially  with  its  fundus. 
The  upper  part  of  this  tumor  had  begun  to 
soften,  and  its  substance  was  here  and  there 
hollowed  out  into  irregular  excavations, 
which  were  traversed  by  bridles  and  shreds 
of  tissue,  soft  and  friable  externally,  but  to- 
lerably firm  in  their  interior.  These  exca- 
vations were  partly  empty,  partly  filled  with 
small  grumous  masses  of  blood,  or  with  a 
greasy  greyish-white  purulent  looking  mat- 
ter. The  softening  which  was  going  on  in 
this  tumor  had  at  one  part  approached  ([uite 
to  the  surface,  burst,  and  a  portion  of  the 
softened  matter  had  escaped  into  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum,  inducing  Secondary  peri- 
tonitis, from  which  had  resulted  the  sudden 
severe  pain  so  speedily  followed  by  death. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  was 
healthy,  its  mucous  membrane  being  unal- 
tered ;  but  within  its  cavity  was   situated  a 


roundish  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a  billiard- 
ball,  tolerably  firm,  of  a  bluish  white  colour, 
and  covered  on  its  surface  with  a  yellowish 
purulent-looking  matter.  It  lay  quite  free 
in  the  cavity,  having  no  connection  at  any 
l)art  with  the  walls  of  the  uterus.  The  pa- 
rietes  themselves  were  very  thick  ;  the  de- 
grees of  this  thickness,  however,  varied, 
being  in  some  places  as  much  as  three 
inches.  Imbedded  within  their  substance 
were  found  numerous  roundish  tumors,  of 
all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
billiard-ball.  These  tumors  for  the  most 
part  lay  free,  or  at  least  so  nearly  free,  that 
they  could  be  separated  without  any  diflS- 
culty  from  the  substance  of  the  urerus, 
within  which  they  were  imbedded ;  they 
were  of  a  whitish  colour,  very  firm  in  tex- 
ture, and  of  a  globular  form,  though  most 
of  them  were  irregularly  tuberculated  and 
nodular.  When  cut  into  each  tumor  was 
found  to  consist  of  a  firm,  compact,  polished 
white  tissue ;  but  with  the  naked  eye  no 
trace  of  a  fibrous  or  other  well-marked 
structure  could  be  discerned.  In  the  vagi- 
nal portion  of  the  uterus  was  situated  ano- 
ther tumor,  about  the  size  of  a  dove's  egg, 
somewhat  soft  in  consistence,  and  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  substance  of  the 
organ  ;  it  had  a  whitish  colour,  and  when 
cut  into  was  found  to  be  made  up  of  a  fibrous 
network,  the  areolre  of  which  were  large, 
and  filled  with  a  thickish  albuminous  fluid. 

A  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the 
several  parts  described  above  furnished  the 
following  results.  The  substance  of  the 
uterus  was  composed  of  its  usual  organic 
muscular  fibres,  from  yi^y  to  -~j^  of  a  line 
in  diameter.  Here  and  there  between  these 
fibres  were  scattered  numerous  granule-cells 
of  a  dark  brownish  colour.  The  tumor, 
which  was  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  presented  a  structure  almost  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  uterus  itself,  being 
made  up  of  fibres  closely  resembling  those 
peculiar  to  organic  muscle  [with  which,  in- 
deed, Vogel  considered  them  to  be  identical], 
and  containing  also  the  same  dark-looking 
granule-cells  noticed  between  the  fibres  of 
the  uterus.  Similar  characters  were  also 
presented  by  those  tumors,  both  large  and 
small,  which  were  imbedded  within  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  uterus.  The  softened  mass  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  large  tumor  which  was 
situated  outside  the  uterus,  contained,  be- 
sides small  grumous  masses  of  blood  and 
separate  blood  corpuscles,  numerous  pus 
corpuscles,  the  presence  of  which  justified 
the  sup])osition  that  the  softening  of  the 
tumor  was  the  result  of  inflammation.  The 
usual  changes  were  produced  on  these  pus 
corpuscles  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid, 
namely,  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
cell-wall  of  each,  and  the  coming  into  view 
of  its  double  or  triple  nucleus  ;  these  nuclei 
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•were  left  entangled  in  a  coagulum  formed  by 
the  acetic  acid,  and  consisting  of  a  perfectly 
amorphous  structureless  mass,  resembling 
coagulated  mucus.  The  bridles  and  shreds 
of  tissue  which  traversed  the  excavations  in 
this  softened  jiart,  exhibited  beneath  the 
Tnicroscope  the  remains  of  fibro-ccllular 
tissue,  which  had  resisted  the  jirocess  of 
softening  and  destruction.  The  soft  tumor 
situated  in  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  uterus 
seemed  to  be  a  fibrous  tumor  in  the  process 
of  formation  ;  for  in  the  albuminous  fluid 
•which  filled  up  the  meshes  formed  by  the 
network  of  the  fully  developed  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  were  found  beneath  the  microscope 
numerous  roundish  or  oval  cells,  containing 
nuclei  and  nucleoli,  some  single,  others  ar- 
ranged in  groups  ;  these  were  in  all  proba- 
bility primary  cells,  which  would  eventually 
have  become  developed  into  fibres. 

Several  of  the  other  tumors  contained  in 
the  substance  of  the  uterus  were  carefully 
removed,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  after 
being  repeatedly  washed,  were  subjected  to 
several  chemical  tests.  They  gradually  dis- 
solved in  boiling  concentrated  liydrochloric 
acid,  forming  a  colourless  solution.  In 
acetic  acid  they  swelled  up,  became  transpa- 
rent and  gelatinous-looking,  but  a  complete 
solution  was  not  elTected  even  after  the 
lapse  of  some  weeks.  Several  jjieces  from 
these  tumors,  after  being  repeatedly  washed, 
and  dried  with  blotting-paper,  were  w-eighcd, 
then  were  thoroughly  dried  in  a  water-bath 
at  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  and  again 
■weighed.  Of  1000  parts  of  the  fresh  sub- 
stance, there  remained  when  thus  thoroughly 
dried,  only  220,  consequently  780  j)arts  con- 
sisted of  water  and  other  matters  volatile  at 
a  temperature  of  212'  F. 

Malignant  Tumors — Medullary 
Carcinoma.* 

The  following  cases  have  been  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  results  obtained 
from  a  microscopic  examination  of  ma  ses  of 
medullary  cancer  from  various  organs  and 
parts.  It  will  be  observed  how  diversified 
are  the  inicroscopic  elements  of  which  such 
masses  are  composed. 

Cask  I. — Medullary  cancer  of  the  blad- 
der from  a  man  aged  06,  who  died  of  this 
affection.  The  bladder  was  entirely  con- 
certed into  a  medullary  mass  ;  its  walU  were 
more  than  an  inch  thicker  ihan  natural  ;  the 
bulk  of  the  organ  externally  was  greatly  in- 
creased, yet  its  cavity  was  much  diminished 
in  size ;  both  its  external  and  internal  sur- 
faces were  rough,  uneven,  and  nodulated. 
The  inguinal  glands  of  the  right  side  and 
the  prostate  were,  as  well  as  the  bladder,  im- 
plicated in  the  medullary  disease. 

The  medullary  mass  into  which  the  blad- 

*  Medunai7  fung;u8,  soft  cancer,  &c. 


der  was  converted  was  of  a  whitish  colour, 
soft  and  brain- like  in  consistence,  and  easily 
reducible  to  a  pulp  by  pressure  :  it  had 
begun  to  soften  in  places.  Upon  a  micro- 
scopic examination  the  following  results  were 
obtained  :  the  mass  was  made  up  entirely  of 
cells  of  various  forms  and  sizes — some  were 
round,  others  oval,  others  caudate  ;  no  one 
kind  predominated  over  the  others  ;  there 
was  the  same  diversity  in  respect  to  size ; 
each  cell  contained  a  nucleus,  and  most  of 
these  nuclei  were  provided  with  nucleoli. 
The  roundish  cells  measured  from  —-^  to  -g-'jy 
of  a  line  in  diameter,  the  elongated  ones 
varied  from  -^^  to  y— ■  of  a  line  in  length, 
and  from  -—-^  to  -r^—  in  breadth  ;  the  nuclei 
in  the  elongated  cells  averaged  about  77^  of 
a  line  in  diameter  ;  those  in  the  round  ones 
were  somewhat  smaller.  Some  of  the  cells 
were  very  large,  about  —  of  a  line  in  diame- 
ter, and  these  for  the  most  part  contained 
within  them  several  smaller  cells,  each  of 
which  w-as  provided  with  a  nucleus  (fig. 
3."j,  a.  *).  There  were  also  a  few  cells  which 
contained  a  number  of  dark  granules  within 
them  {b.) 

Fig.  35. 


On  treatment  with  acetic  acid,  neither  the 
nuclei  nor  the  membranes  of  these  various 
cells  underwent  any  change.  With  nitric 
acid  the  cells  becauie  agglutinated  together 
and  enclosed  within  the  amorphous  coagu- 
lated mass,  consisting  probably  of  albumen  ; 
the  cells  themselves  underwent  no  change, 
with  the  cxceiition  of  their  nuclei  becoming 
somewhat  indistinct  (?  through  the  coaguIa>- 
tion  of  albumen  in  their  interior). 

In  amnionia  the  <clls  themselves  were  not 
dissolved,  being  simply  rendered  j)aler,  but 
their  nuclei  entirely  disapjieared.  The  dark 
granules  were  unaflected  by  tiiese  several  re- 
agents. It  was  clearly  discernible  that  blood- 
vessels traversed  tins  medullary  mass.  The 
diseased  inguinal  glands,  when  examined, 
were  found  to  correspond  in  all  ]iarliculars 
with  the  above  account,  the  only  difTerence 
bein;;  that  in  them  it  was  very  ajijiiirent  that 
the  cells  of  the  medullary  sulistance  had 
been  developed  between  the  fibres  of  the 
librn-cellular  tissue  of  the  gland. 

*  Tins  and  the  Huiisequpiit  rigurca  are  repre- 
sented as  Mirignified  200  dianis. 
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Case  II. — The  tumor  in  this  case  was 
found  situated  in  the  lesser  arch  of  the 
stomach,  about  two  inclies  from  the  jn'lo- 
i-us,  in  an  aged  woman  who  died  of  jiiieu- 
monia.  It  was  of  an  oval  form,  about 
three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  depressed 
in  the  centre,  and  seemingly  made  up  of 
several  lobules,  the  sizes  of  vv-hich  varied 
from  that  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a  walnut. 
The  tumor  was  covered  over  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  wliich  was  un- 
altered ;  it  was  of  a  tolerable  consistence 
(somewhat  steatomatous),  and  was  not  in 
any  part  softened.  Its  cut  surface  pre- 
sented a  yellowish  v.-hit:  cohmr  :  it  exhibited 
no  trace  of  blood  vessels.  When  examined 
beneath  the  microscope  it  was  found  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  colourless  nucleated 
cells  of  various  forms,  which  were  arranged 
together  in  a  lesselated  manner  without  the 
intervention  of  any  connective  medium  or 
tissue.  The  cells  when  isolated  presented 
partly  a  roundish  or  oval,  and  partly  an  elon- 
gated form,  a  few  only  being  caudate,  (fig. 
36)  :  they  varied  in  length  from  ytit  t^  rfe 
of  a  line,  in  breadth  from  xiru  ^^  -STro  of  a 
line,  the  nuclei  being  from  tt^  to  -yj^u  of  a 
line  in  a  diameter.  These  cells  were  dis- 
solved neither  by  acetic  acid  nor  by  am- 
monia. 

Tig.  CG. 


Case  III. — An  aged  woman  died  of  a 
malignant  disease  of  the  uterus,  which  after 
death  was  found  to  consist  of  medullary 
carcinoma  affecting  the  vaginal  ])ortion. 
The  carcinomatous  mass  was  very  soft,  and 
of  a  yellowish  white  colour;  beneath  the 
microscope  it  presented  several  varieties  of 
cells,  and  other  microscopic  objects,  viz. 
caudate  cells  with  nuclei  and  nucleoli  (tig. 
37,  a,  a)  ;  roundish  cells  also  possessed  of 
nuclei  and  nucleoli  (c)  ;  cell-nuclei  contain- 
ing nucleoli  {b,  b)  ;  very  large  cells  which 
contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  nuclei 
in  their  interior  {d,  d)  ;  numerous  drops 
and  granules  of  fat  (e)  ;  and  lastly,  several 
crystals  of  cholesterine.  A  large  softened 
medullary  mass  occupied  the  situation  of  the 
left  psoas  muscle;  it  was  composed  of  simi- 
lar microscopic  elements  to  those  found  in 
the  disease  afifecting  the  uterus. 


Fig.  37. 


Case  IV. — Fig.  38  illustrates  the  mi- 
croscopic elements  of  a  medullary  disease  af- 
fecting the  liver  of  a  middle-aged  woman, 
in  whom  the  bladder  and  vaginal  portion  of 

Fig.  38. 


the  uterus  were  similarly  diseased.  The 
liver  was  not  enlarged,  but  every  part  of  its 
substance  was  beset  with  yellowish  white 
circumscribed  tumors  of  various  sizes  and 
forms,  some  spherical,  others  kidney- 
shaped,  and  others  nodulated  ;  they  varied  in 
size,  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut.  These  tumors 
were  quite  circumscribed,  and  surrounded  by 
the  healthy  parenchyma  of  the  liver  ;  at  no 
part  did  they  project  from  the  surface  :  in 
texture  they  were  fibrous  and  radiated,  in 
consistence  tolerably  firm,  presenting  no 
trace  of  softening  ;  they  contained  blood- 
vessels, distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Beneath  the  microscope  they  appeared  to 
be  composed  entirely  of  cells,  possessed  of 
nuclei  and  nucleoli.  These  cells  weie  for 
the  most  part  round  or  oval,  a  few  being 
caudate;  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  they 
were  rendered  pale,  and  their  nuclei  brought 
more  distinctly  into  view  (a)  :  here  and  there, 
deposited  within  an  amorphous  eytoblas- 
tema,  were  observed  simple  cell-nuclei  (5). 

Case  V. — In  an  officer  who  had  fre- 
quently suffered  from  gonorrhtKa,  there  was 
found  after  death,  deposited  in  the  lung,  a 
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tumor  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  of  a  j'el- 
]owish  white  colour,  and  of  a  soft  brain-like 
consistence ;  this  morbid  growth  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  medullary  carcinoma. 
When  examined  beneath  the  microscope 
with  rather  low  powers*  it  was  found  to  be 
provided  with  a  very  distinct  network  of 
capillary  vessels  which  were  still  full  of 
blood  ;  with  higher  powersf  it  appeared  to 
be  entirely  composed  of  an  immense  number 
of  small  drojis  of,  oil,  from  tt^  to  ,  ■'„ „  of 
a  line  in  diameter ;  these  drops  were  dis- 
solved both  by  alcohol  and  by  rethcr,  but 
were  not  affected  by  ammonia.  Upon  re- 
moving these  oil  drops  by  pressure  and  by 
washing,  the  healthy  tissue  of  the  lung  was 
brought  into  view,  which,  as  well  as  the  pul- 
monary tissue  immediately  surrounding  the 
tumor,  did  not  appear  to  have  undergone 
any  change. 

Case    VI. — Fig.  39  illustrates    the  mi- 

FiG.  39. 


croscopic  characters  presented  on  the  exami- 
nation of  a  medullary  carcinomatous  mass, 
affecting  the  right  inguinal  glands  of  an  aged 
female,  in  whom  the  uterus  was  similarly 
diseased,  and  exhibited  the  same  microscopic 
elements.  The  mass  of  diseased  glands  was 
of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  of  a  soft  brain- 
like consistence  and  anunctuous  feel.  Beneath 
the  microscope  it  was  found  to  be  con  posed 
chiefly  of  cells  of  various  forms,  and  from 
TuTi  ^'^  Tkn  ^^  ^  "''^'^  i"  '"^  diameter  (o)  :  they 
were  for  the  most  part  roundish  or  oval,  a 
few  only  being  caudate.  Moreover,  there 
was  observed  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat, 
occurring  in  the  form  of  scattered  granules 
and  drops  (&),  and  of  granules  which  co- 
hered in  good-sized  heaps  (c) ;  here  and 
there  a  few  granule  cells  were  observed. 

A  case  is  related  by  MullerJ  in  which  a 
growth  of  medullary  carcinoma  occurred  in 
the  thigh  of  an  infant,  and  on  examining 
which  a  number  of  the  caudate  corpusnles  or 
cells  were  found  arranged  together  in  bundles 
as  represented  in  fig.  40.  (after  Mullcr.) 

Cask  VIl. — Charles  8.,  a  young  man, 
aged    29,  of  good  general   health,   with  no 

*  'jn  Diams. 

t  220  Diams. 

%  Vit\ifr  den  feineren  Hau  \nid  din  Fornion  dcr 
kranklmltfii  Geschw uUtc.  .See  alto  Dr.  West's 
translaiiuM. 


Fig.  40. 


syphilitic  taint,  had  suffered  for  four  or  five 
years  from  a  gradually  increasing  swelling  of 
the  right  testicle,  accompanied  with  a  hy- 
drocele of  the  same  side ;  he  never  expe- 
rienced more  than  occasional  pricking  pains 
in  the  affected  testicle,  which  was  not  pain- 
ful on  pressure :  tlie  hydrocele  had  been 
frequently  tapped,  with  but  temporary  re- 
lief: he  at  length  consented  to  have  the  tes- 
ticle removed  by  operation.  When  examined 
it  was  found  not  much  enlarged,  being  2J 
inches  long,  15  lines  broad,  and  20  lines 
in  thickness  ;  it  still  preserved  its  oval  form, 
and  its  surface  was  not  uneven.  The 
epididymis  was  considerably  enlarged,  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  nodulated,  and 
had  a  fatty  appearance.  The  tunica  vaginalis 
was  in  places  adherent  to  the  tunica  albuginea 
of  the  testicles,  but  not  to  the  ej)ididymis, 
which  was  quite  free.  When  cut  into,  both 
the  epididymis  and  testicle  presented  an 
homogeneous  fatty  ajiiiearance,  resembling 
coni])act  adipose  tissue ;  numerous  bright 
white  points  were  observed  here  and  there 
within  the  substance  of  the  testicle  ;  not  a 
trace  of  seminal  tubules  could  be  discovered. 
In  consistence  the  substance  of  the  testicle 
was  lardaceous  or  steatomatous :  it  had  a 
fatty  greasy  feel. 

U|ion  examining  microscopially  portions 
of  the  ei)ididymis,  there  were  observed  an 
infinite  number  of  small  pale  nucleated 
cells,  which  comprised  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  tlie  substance  :  when  washed  away  an 
amorphous  muss  was  left.  These  cells  were 
from  ^5-—-  to  ^-ir-  of  a  line  in  diameter,  their 
nuclei  from  ir-i-^  to  -jj^  of  a  line  ;  tliey  were 
not  dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  but  tiie  mucus- 
looking  mass  in  which  they  were  immersed 
was  coagulated  thereby ;  in  ammojiia  both 
the  cells  and  amorphous  mass  were  dissolved 
and  disappeared.  Portions  of  the  testicle 
which  were   subjected    to    the    above   tests 
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comported  themselves  in  an  exactly  similar 
manner  ;  they  exhibited  a  still  larger  abun- 
■dance  of  cells.  Both  in  the  testicle  and  the 
epididymis,  there  were  observed  here  and 
there  some  spots  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
which  differed  from  the  parenchyma  around 
them,  in  leaving  a  yellowish  colour,  and  being 
firmer  and  more  compact.  These  portions, 
when  examined  beneath  the  microscope,  pre- 
sented no  trace  of  cells,  but  were  made  up 
of  a  perfectly  amorphous  lardaceous  mass 
(in  which  were  many  small  drops  of  fat), 
which  by  the  action  of  acetic  was  softened 
and  rendered  pellucid.  Other  portions  were 
of  a  whiter  colour,  and  of  a  somewhat  ten- 
dinous structure,  in  which  a  fibrous  arrange- 
ment was  observed  beneath  the  microscope. 
Not  a  trace  of  seminal  tubules  or  of  sper- 
matozoa could  be  discovered. 

Case  VIII. — The  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing case  was  a  young  man,  in  whom  there 
was  a  large  swelling  affecting  the  left  knee- 
joint  ;  the  extremity  below  the  knee  was 
greatly  wasted ;  the  body  generally  was 
much  emaciated,  and  hectic  fever  was  pre- 
sent ;  on  the  dorsum  of  the  right  foot  was  a 
scrofulous -looking  ulcer.  The  affected  knee 
was  about  double  its  natural  size.  Upon 
examination  it  presented  a  feeling  somewhat 
akin  to  fluctuation  ;  the  skin  over  it  was 
tense,  yet  nowhere  discoloured.  The  limb 
was  amputated  by  Prof.  Stromeyer,  at  the 
lower  third  of  the  thigh,  and  was  submitted 
to  Vogel  for  examination  immediately  after 
the  operation.  Upon  opening  the  knee- 
joint  it  was  observed  at  once  that  the  disease 
had  its  seat  essentially  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, and  in  the  adipose  tissue  surrounding 
it ;  there  was  no  increase  of  synovial  fluid. 
The  entire  synovial  membrane  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  at  those  parts  where  it  was  re- 
flected over  the  articular  cartilages),  was 
converted  into  a  soft  reddish  grey  substance, 
resembling  in  consistence  and  general 
characters  ordinary  adipose  tissue,  from 
which  its  peculiar  colour  alone  distinguished 

Fig 


it;*  the  surrounding  adipose  tissue  had  un- 
dergone an  exactly  similar  change,  being 
in  some  places  half  an  inch  and  more  ia 
thickness,  though  inijDthers  not  more  thaa 
two  or  three  lines,  ^he  diseased  synoviaJ 
membrane  and  its  surrounding  adipose  sub- 
stance so  closely  resembled  each  other,  and 
were  so  intimately  connected  together,  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  Strewn  irregularly  about  withia 
this  degenerated  substance  were  observed 
several  softened  spots,  varying  in  size  from 
a  pea  to  a  bean,  containing  a  dirty  yellowish 
white  fluid,  of  a  thickish  puriform  charac- 
ter. The  cartilage  of  the  patella,  as  also  that 
covering  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  femur 
and  tibia,  appeared  perfectly  healthy  ;  a  thin 
slice  from  that  of  the  patella,  when  examined 
beneath  the  microscope,  presented  nothing 
abnormal ;  the  cartilage  corpuscles,  together 
with  the  amorphous  intercellular  substance, 
had  their  usual  appearance,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  corpuscles  containing  for  the 
most  part  a  large  quantity  of  fat.  The  free 
surface  of  these  several  cartilages  was 
however  covered  almost  universally  by  a  thin 
membranous  layer  about  as  thick  as  letter- 
paper  ;  this  layer  readily  admitted  of  being 
drawn  off  in  gelatinous-looking  threads  of  an 
opaque  greyish  yellow  appearance.  The 
following  particulars  were  obtained  from  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  several  parts 
above  described  : — 

I.  The  membranous  layer  just  mentioned 
as  covering  the  surfaces  of  the  cartilages, 
appeared  composed  of  a  perfectly  amor- 
phous substance,  resembling  coagulated 
fibrinous  exudation,  and  was  unprovided 
with  any  trace  of  vessels,  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
or  epithelium  ;  there  were  observed  in  it  a 
few  cells,  most  of  which  had  the  appear- 
ance represented  by  fig.  4  1 ,  A  ;  others  pos- 
sessed a  very  thick  cell-wall,  and  contained 
in  their  interior  a  number  of  granules  as 
well  as  their  nucleus  (fig.  41,  B)  ;  others 
again  were  provided  with  two  or  more  nu- 


*  [This  condifion,  which  corresponds  to  the 
"  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane,"  de- 
scribed by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  is  regarded  by  Vogel  as 


a  form  of  soft  cancer,  and  for  this  reason  appears 
under  the  present  head.— Tr.] 
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clei  (C).  Upon  treatment  with  acetic  acid 
the  amorphous  membranous  substance  was 
rendered  perfectly  transparent,  whereupon  a 
number  of  cell-nuclei^ame  distinctly  into 
view.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the 
layer  in  question  was  the  blastema  of  a  fu- 
ture morbid  growth. 

2.  The  yellowish-white  purulent-looking 
matter,  which  was  mentioned  as  being  con- 
tained in  the  softened  jjlaces  observed  here  and 
there  within  the  thickened  degenerated  sub- 
stance of  tlie  membrane,  was  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  colourless  liuid  holding  in  suspen- 
sion a  considerable  number  of  large  and  small 
sized  cells.  These  cells  were  of  a  round  or  oval 
form  ;  the  small  cells  were  from  -^-^  to  -^^^ 
of  a  line  in  diameter,  (fig.  41,  A,  a),  some 
being  even  still  smaller,  not  more  than  -^~ 
of  a  line  (d — these  were  in  all  probability 
mere  cell-nuclei)  ;  the  large  ones  varied 
from  -j-TTo  ^o  TfTT  ^^  ^  '^"^  ''^  their  longest 
diameter.  The  majority  of  these  cells  were 
beset  with  dark  granules  (fat?)  and  many 
of  them  presented  a  distinct  nucleus  with 
nucleus  corpuscles.  Besides  these  cells 
were  also  observed  a  few  blood -corpu.-clcs 
(fig.  41,  A,  c)  and  numerous  granules  of  fat. 
On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  the  colourless 
fluid  became  coagulated,  and  the  membranes 
of  the  cells  were  rendered  very  pale  (fig. 
D,  a),  or  entirely  disappeared;  the  nuclei 
of  the  cells  were  then  brought  very  distinctly 
into  view  (fig.  \))  ;  they  wcie  all  single,  and 
■very  different  from  the  nuclei  of  ])us  cor- 
puscles, after  having  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  acetic  acid.  The  dark  granules 
v.ith  which  most  of  the  cells  were  beset  were 
left  unchanged  by  acetic  acid  (E).  By 
li(luor  ammonioe  the  colourless  lluid  was  not 
affected,  but  tiie  cell  walls,  as  also  the  cell 
nuclei,  were  rendered  pale  thereby,  and 
eventually  disappeared  ;  the  dark  granules, 
with  which  many  of  the  cells  were  bedecked, 
were  not  attacked  by  this  reagent,  and  con- 
sequently came  more  distinctly  into  view 
when  the  cell  walls  were  rendered  pale,  as 
at  E.  Upon  exposing  this  colourless  fluid 
in  which  the  cells  were  suspended  to  the  ac- 
tion of  further  chemical  reagents,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  results  obtained-:  {a)  Upon 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid  it  was  converted 
into  an  abundant,  almost  amorphous,  white 
coagulum,  within  which  the  cells  were  en- 
closed ;  the  cells  themselves  underwent  no 
change  ;  {b)  with  ether  an  abundant  coagu- 
lation of  a  dark  amorphous  ,  substance 
(?  albumen)  was  produced  ;  and  the  dark 
granules  with  which  the  cells  were  beset 
were  for  the  most  part  entirely  dissolved, 
which  ])rovcs  that  they  were  composed  of 
fat  ;  (c)  infusion  of  galls  threw  down  a  very 
copious  precipitate,  which  was  in  ])art  gra- 
nular— amor])hous,  and  of  a  brownish  colour 
(albiimen),  in  part  entirely  amorphous  and 
colourlcHS     (extractive    matter)  :    the    cells 


were  enclosed  within  this  precipitate;  (</) 
with  chloride  of  silver  a  very  abundant 
amorphous  and  colourless  precipitate  was 
formed,  within  which  the  cells  also  were  en- 
closed ;  (e)  nitrate  of  silver  also  produced  a 
copious  precipitate,  which  in  part  consisted 
of  a  black  granular  substance  (chloride  of 
silver),  in  part  of  a  deep-brown  perfectly 
amorphous  matter  (albumen)  ;  (fj  a  small 
coagulation  was  afiected  by  acetic  acid,  con- 
sisting probably  of  pyin  ;  [r/)  alum  jiroduced 
a  tolerably  copious  precipitate,  about  as 
much  as  was  formed  by  acetic  acid,  though 
much  less  than  that  effected  by  the  reagents 
which  coagulated  albumen :  this  precipitate 
was  colourless  and  amorphous  ;  it  enclosed 
within  it  the  unaltered  cells. 

3.  Th.e  peculiar  greyish-red  substance 
into  which  the  synovial  membrane  and  its 
surrounding  adipose  tissue  was  converted, 
contained  within  it  numerous  di,-;tinct  blood- 
vessels, which  traversed  every  part,  forming 
an  irregular  network.  Within  the  texture 
of  this  degenerated  mass  were  found  cells 
exactly  similar  to  those  described  as  being 
present  in  the  softened  places  (tig.  41,  A). 
Upon  washing  away  as  many  of  these 
cells  as  possible,  a  fibro-amorjihous  sub- 
stance, forming  the  ground-work  of  the 
tissue,  was  left  behind,  and  which,  on 
closer  examination,  was  found  to  consist 
of  parallel  ribbon-like  fibres  (fig.  42,  A), 
resembling  those  of  organic  muscle.  Upon 
treatment  with  acetic  acid  these  fibres  were 
rendered  very  pale,  and  their  nuclei  were 
brought  into  view,  some  of  which  were  oval, 
with  nucleus-corpuscles,  others  elongated, 
acuminate,  and  shaped  like  a  grain  of  wheat 
(fig.  42,  B,  a).  Acetic  acid  rendered  the 
whole  fibro-amorphous  substance  transpa- 
rent, and  brought  universally  into  view 
(even  in  those  places  where  the  individual 
fibres  could  not  be  distinctly  seen)  a  number 
of  elongated  nuclei,  arranged  in  jjarallel 
series  (fig.  42,  B,  b),  which  rendered  it  most 
probable  that  each  seemingly  amorphous 
))art  was  in  reality  also  com])osed  of  fibres. 
These  fibres  ran  in  small  parallel  bundles, 
and  assumed  a  tolerably  straight  course  ; 
but  there  seemed  to  be  no  regular  arrange- 
ment of  these  fibres  into  any  kiim  of  texture. 
The  cells  were  scattered  between  the  fibres, 
often  in  considerable  heaps  :  in  many  j)laccs 
the  fibres  especially  jirevailcd,  in  others  the 
cells.  In  some  places  the  degenerated  mass 
was  very  like  ordinary  adipose  tissue,  but 
with  the  microscope  there  were  observed  in 
these  places  only  the  above  described  ele- 
ments, namely,  fibres  and  cells,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  fat-drojis.  The 
transition  from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy 
tissue  was  very  gradual.  Upon  examining 
with  the  microscope  portions  of  the  sur- 
rounding adijiosc  tissue,  they  appeared  at 
first  sight  to  be  quite  healthy,  nothing  but 
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the  ordinary  fat-cells,  traversed  by  blood- 
vessels, being  visible  ;  but  when  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  fat  had  been  removed  by 
pressure  and  washing,  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  substance  which  remained 
consisted  of  the  normal  elements  of  adipose 
tissue,  by  far  the  greater  part  being  com- 
posed of  the  newly  formed  or  degenerated 
substance  (fig.  42j.  It  seemed  evident  that 
the  fibres  of  the  degenerated  tissue  were  here 
being  formed  (like  those  of  organic  muscle) 
from  the  spindle-shaped  cells.  These  cells 
were  in  great  abundance  in  the  adipose 
tissue,  some  being  separate,  others  arranged 
in  groups  (fig.  42,  C)  ;  their  nuclei  and  nu- 
cleoli were  brought  distinctly  into  view 
upon  treatment  with  acetic  acid.  In  some 
places  between  the  cells  of  the  normal  adi- 
pose tissue  were  deposited  the  fibres  and 
cells  of  the  degenerated  substance  (fig.  42, 
A).  Portions  of  this  degenerated  substance 
were  submitted  to  a  chemical  examination, 
but  it  unfortunately  was  not  completed, 
owing  to  an  unavoidable  interruption,  :nd 
the  following  results  only  were  obtained  : 
that  1000  parts  of  the  fresh  substance  con- 
tained 171  parts  of  fixed  solid  ingredients, 
and  829  parts  of  matter  volatile  at  212''  F. 
(water),  and  that  the  diseased  mass  con- 
tained a  large  quantity  of  fat. 

[Scherer*  examined  some  portions  of  me- 
dullary carcinoma,  and  found  that  of  100 
parts  of  the  fresh  substance  only  13  of  solid 
residue  were  obtamcd  after  being  heated  in 
a  water-bath,  the  other  87  parts  having  been 
dissipated  as  water  and  other  volatile  sub- 
stances:  of  the  soUd  residue  4 "3  consisted 
of  inorganic  salts,  the  greater  part  being 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Scherer  also  gives  the  results  of  a  che- 
mical and  microscopic  examination  of  some 


I  masses  discharged  by  vomiting  from  a  pa- 
I  tient  affected  with  medullary  carcinomatous 
disease  of  the  stomach.  These  several 
masses  had  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and 
contained  iu  their  interior  a  large  quantity 
of  yellowish-white  granular  substance,  which 
was  encased  as  it  were  by  a  layer  of 
brownish  coagulated  blood.  Upon  examin- 
ing such  masses  beneath  the  microscope- 
there  were  observed  (a)  peculiarly  altered 
blood-corpuscles,  which  appeared  shrivelled 
up,  and  partially  dissolved  ;  also  (i)  a  iarse 
quantity  of  partly  round,  and  partly  elongated 
cells.  The  masses  were  then  submitted  to  a 
chemical  examination,  and  the  conclusions 
finally  arrived  at,  were  to  the  effect  that 
these  vomited  masses  were  composed  of 
broken-down  medullary  carcinomatous  par- 
ticles and  of  blood,  the  latter  of  which  had 
undergone  some  change,  due  in  all  proba- 
bility to  the  action  of  the  free  acid  of  the 
stomach. — Tr.] 


Untersuchung  zur  Pathologie. 


aCICKSILVER  MINE. 

It  is  announced  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Athenaeum,  that  a  mine  of  this  valuable 
metal,  in  the  state  of  sulphuret,  has  been, 
lately  discovered  near  Pietra  Santa  in  Tus- 
cany. The  ore  is  said  to  yield  twenty  per 
cent,  of  metal.  The  chief  sources  of  supply- 
in  Europe  have  been  hitherto  the  mines  of 
Almaden  in  Spain,  and  those  of  Idria  in 
Northern  Italy.  A  small  quantity  has  been 
also  worked  in  the  duchy  of  Deuxponts. 
The  great  value  of  this  metal  in  medicine  and 
the  arts,  renders  a  discovery  of  this  kind 
peculiarly  interesting,  and  we  can  only  hope, 
for  the  benefit  of  science,  that  this  new 
source  may  turn  out  to  be  as  productive  as 
the  report  which  we  have  seen,  announces  it 
to  be. 
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MR.  B.  COOPER  ON  A  CASE  OF  RUPTURED  BLADDER. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE, 

Delivered  August  21th,  1845, 

Bv  Braxsby  B.  Cooper,  Esq. 
Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital. 

Ruptured  Bladder. 
Gentlemen,— The  first  subject  for  to-day's 
remarks  is  the  caseofT.B.,  aman  of  ordinary 
conformation,  but  of  a  leucophlegmatic  tem- 
perament, aged  35,  who  was  admitted  Tues- 
day the  17th  of  June,  into  No.  1  Cornelius 
ward,  for  retention  of  urine.  He  is  a  saw- 
yer, living  at  Lambeth  ;  is  married,  and  has 
a  family.  He  has  lived  rather  freely,  but 
always  enjoyed  good  general  health.  On 
the  morning  of  the  day  previous  to  his  ad- 
mission he  was  fighting,  when  his  antagonist 
butted  at  him,  striking  hira  with  his  head  in 
the  left  groin,  and  throwing  him  over  his 
shoulder.  He  was  carried  home,  and  soon 
found  himself  unable  to  pass  his  water  ;  in 
his  efforts  to  do  so  he  passed  some  blood  ; 
he  was  therefore  brought  to  the  hospital. 
Mr.  Cooper  saw  him  upon  admission,  and 
passed  a  No.  6  catheter  with  ease  into  his 
bladder,  drew  otf  his  water,  which  was  small 
in  quantity  and  slightly  bloody.  He  moved 
with  difficulty  in  his  bed,  complaining  that 
any  muscular  e.xertion  gave  him  great  pain. 
June  18th. — Passes  water  with  tolerable 
freedom.  Complains  of  pain  in  tlie  left 
groin,  and  across  the  abdomen,  to  an  extent 
which  prevented'  him  sleeping  last  night. 
His  bowels  being  costive,  he  was  ordered 
the  following  pill ; — 

9>  Ilydrarg.  Chlorid.  gr.  iii.  ;  Ext.  Coloc. 

Comp.   gr,  V.  ;    Potass.   Antim.   Tart. 

gr.  ^.      M.   ft.  pilulre  ij.  statim   su- 

mendse. 

19th. — Pain  and  tenderness  of  abdomen 

increased.      Bowels   liave  not  been  ojiened 

since  his  admission.      To   have  an  injection 

of  house  medicine.     Ajiply  twelve  leeches  to 

the  left  pubes,   and   jjoultices  ;  and  foment 

the  abdomen.     To  take — • 

Hydrarg.   Chlorid.   gr.  j.  ;    Pulv.   Opii, 
gr.   }(.      M.  ft.   pilula   quarta  quique 
bora  sumenda. 
20th,    11    A.M. — Slept  somewhat  better. 
Tongue  furred  and  dry;  pulse  110;  coun- 
tenance anxious  ;   belly  very  tender,  render- 
ing respiration  difficult.     About  two  o'clock 
in     the     afternoon     five-and-twenty    more 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  after 
which  he  expressed  himself  as  being  much 
easier. 

21st,  10  A.M. — Dozed  from  two  o'clock 
this  morning  till  four.  Abdomen  not  so 
tender  as  yesterday,  excejjting  around  the 
umbilicus  ;  pulse  rapid  and  weak  ;  he  ap- 
pears to  be  fast  sinking.  He  died  at  a 
quarter  past  11  a.m. 


Sectio  cadaveris  50  hours  after  death. — 
The  external  appearance  of  the  body  was 
that  of  a  robust  healthy  man.  Upon  laying 
open  the  abdomen  there  was  found  in  it  a 
quantity  of  dark  brown-coloured  fluid  ;  but 
the  peritoneum  did  not  present  any  trace  of 
inflammation.  Upon  removing  and  laying 
open  the  bladder,  its  mucous  coat  was  found 
of  a  rosy  tint ;  and  in  the  inferior  surface, 
and  rather  to  the  left  of  the  centre,  was  a 
rent  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
the  edges  being  of  a  dark  colour.  On  the 
outside  of  the  bladder  the  parts  around  the 
fissure  were  also  of  a  dark  colour  ;  and  be- 
tween the  peritoneum  and  internal  abdomi- 
nal fascia  was  fovmd  a  discoloration  extend- 
ing upwards  into  the  left  lumbar  region. 
From  these  appearances  it  was  thought  that 
the  fluid  in  the  abdon>en  might  be  urine  ;  but 
Dr.  Gull  found,  upon  evaporating  a  drop  to 
dryness  upon  a  slip  of  glass,  that  it  became 
thick,  and  that,  upon  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid  and  of  chloride  of  sodium,  no  crystals, 
eitlier  of  nitrate  of  urea,  or  of  urea  modified 
by  chloride  of  sodium,  could  be  detected. 
There  was  not  any  fracture  of  the  pubes. 

Remarks. — From  the  situation  of  the 
bladder  when  empty,  and  the  amazing  elas- 
ticity of  its  parietes  in  that  state,  we  must 
regard  the  jiossibility  of  its  rupture  as  some- 
what problematical  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case,  although  this  might 
easily  have  happened  when  both  its  position 
and  elasticity  were  altered  by  distension. 
We  must  not  regard  the  non-existence  of 
urea  in  the  extravasated  fluid  as  a  proof 
that  the  bladder  was  empty  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  for  in  a  t3mi)erature  equal 
to  that  of  the  body,  urine  is  decomposed 
with  great  rapidity  ;  and  as  five  days  inter- 
vened between  the  accident  and  the  death  of 
the  jiaticnt,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  decomposition  had  ensued  ;  hence  the 
presence  or  absence  of  any  of  the  salts  of 
ammonia,  especially  of  the  carbonate,  would 
perhajis  have  afforded  a  more  decisive  crite- 
rion of  the  real  nature  of  the  fluid. 

I  confess  I  was  led  to  suspect  fracture  of 
the  pubis  in  this  case,  and  consequent  peri- 
toneal inflammation,  from  the  nature  of  the 
injury,  and  from  the  ^laticnt  jiassing  blood 
so  soon  after  its  infliction  ;  but  you  see  I  was 
mistaken.  Where  there  is  peritoneal  in- 
flammation, I  consider  the  best  i)lan  of 
treatment  is  to  get  the  ))atient  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercury  as  soon  as  ])ossible,  and 
therefore  Cal.  c.  Opio  was  ordered.  Inde- 
])endently  of  the  rarity  of  the  bladder  being 
burst  without  fracture  of  some  part  of  the 
pelvis,  this  case  presents  a  peculiar  feature, 
namely,  the  absence  of  collapse  ;  for  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  symptoms  of  in- 
jury to  the  viscera.  If  a  man  has  tympa- 
nitic abdomen,  small  weak  pulse,  anxious 
countenance,    and    collapse,    you    may   be 
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pretty  sure  that  some  of  the  viscera  have 
been  seriously  injured  ;  if  the  spleen  or  liver 
have  been  ruptured,  the  collapse  is  fatal. 
But  this  man  had  merely  local  acute  symp- 
toms, and  therefore  I  ordered  him  twelve 
leeches  to  the  pubes,  and  not  more,  because 
I  thought  him  a  man  of  but  little  power. 
The  cause  of  so  sudden  a  death  is  certainly  a 
mystery,  for  there  was  not  any  extravasa- 
tion into  the  peritoneum,  but  only  eflfusion 
into  the  abdominal  walls. 

Injury  to  the  head. 
The  next  case  is  that  of  T.  N.,  a  healthy- 
looking  man,  of  ordinary  form,  fet.  28,  who 
was  admitted  into  Cornelius  ward,  No.  11, 
on  June  13th,  1845,  having  received  an 
injury  of  the  head.  Is  a  labouring  man,  liv- 
ing at  Walworth,  and  has  been  accustomed 
to  take  three  or  four  pints  of  beer  a  day, 
besides  spirits.  He  was  cleaning  down  a 
I  shop-front  on  the  morning  of  his  admission, 
when  he  fell  ofi'  the  steps  (probably  in  a  tit), 
a  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  to  the  pave- 
ment. He  was  picked  up  insensible,  and 
conveyed  to  the  hospital.  He  had  thre^fits 
previous  to  his  admission,  and  three  more 
afterwards,  of  an  epileptic  character.  He 
had  never  been  subject  to  them  before.  He 
slept  at  intervals  during  the  day,  and  at 
other  times  was  unconscious,  frequently  en- 
deavouring to  get  out  of  bed.  There  is  an 
irregular  lacerated  wound,  about  an  inch 
long,  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  slightly 
denuding  the  bone ;  it  was  dressed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

14th. — Is  more  sensible  to-day.  Has 
vomited  several  times  during  the  morning. 
Has  not  had  any  more  fits.  The  head  was 
ordered  to  be  shaved,  and  he  was  put  ujion 
low  diet.  To  take  Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  gr.  v. 
statim. 

16th.  —  His  bowels  not  having  been 
opened  for  the  last  three  days,  he  took  of 
colocynth  and  calomel,  fifteen  grains,  and  a 
dose  of  house  medicine,  which  operated  well. 
17th. — Very  much  improved  in  every  re- 
spect. 

18th. — Complains  of  pain  in  the  back  of 
the  head.  Mr.  Cooper  being  of  opinion 
that  there  was  matter  burrowing  under  the 
scalp,  an  incision  was  made,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  pus  let  out.  To  take  Pulv. 
Doveri,  gr.  x.  at  bedtime. 

21st. — Had  a  slight  rigor  to-day.  Fore- 
head, head,  and  back  of  neck,  tender,  slightly 
red  and  puffy.  Appetite  bad  ;  tongue  white ; 
bowels  open  ;  pulse  88. 

To  take  Ammoniae  Sesquicarb.  gr.  xviij. ; 
Infusi  Serpentariie,  Jiss.  M.  ft.  haust. 
To  be  mixed  with  a  table-spoonful  of 
lemon -juice,  and  to  be  taken  in  the 
effervescing  state  three  times  a  day. 
23d. — Cuticle  of  forehead  desquamating. 
Eyelids  and  nose  swollen  and  tender ;  bowels 


open  ;  tongue  furred  and  dry.  Complains 
ofthirst;  skin  cool ;  sleeps  well ;  pulse  100. 
Ordered  six  ounces  of  Port  wine,  and  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  porter  daily. 

To    take    .\mmon.    Sesquicarb.    gr.   iij.  j 

Trse.    Cinchonce,    5j. ;    Decoct.    Cin- 

chonse,  giss.     M.  ft.  haust.  ter  die  su- 

mendus. 

p,  Pulv.  Doveri,  gr.  v.  bora  somni  sumend. 

25th.  —  Eyelids    suppurating,    and    the 

swelling    very    much    diminished ;    bowels 

open ;  pulse  80. 

23  th. — Convalescent. 

Remarks. — Erysipelas  of  the  face  and 
head  is  very  common  after  wounds  of  the 
scalp,  and,  indeed,  more  frequently  occurs 
spontaneously  in  the  face  than  other  parts  of 
the  body.  It  is  more  frequently  the  result 
of  constitutional  derangement  than  of  any 
peculiar  action  in  the  wounded  ])art.  Al- 
though sometimes  following  irritating  appli- 
cations to  the  wound,  it  is  then  rather  to  be 
considered  as  eliciting  it  in  a  constitution 
predisposed  for  the  disease,  than  actually 
producing  it.  It  generally  occurs  in  con- 
stitutions broken  down  by  excesses  of  any 
or  every  kind  ;  and  hence  the  great  precau- 
tion necessary  in  depletion.  I  have  rarely 
seen  depletion  of  use,  excepting  in  the  very 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  then  ra- 
ther by  acting  upon  the  secretions  than  by 
loss  of  blood,  which  invariably  increases  the 
irritability  in  proportion  as  it  diminishes  the 
powers  of  the  constitution.  When  the 
bowels  have  been  opened,  Dover's  powder 
may  be  given,  and  ammonia,  with  serpen- 
tary  or  bark,  and  warm  fomentations  to  the 
parts  affected  with  erysipelas.  Porter  or 
wine,  or  both,  are  generally  necessary.  Of 
all  things  beware  of  cold  lotions  in  erysipelas 
about  the  head,  as  they  generally  induce 
delirium,  from  what  is  called  metastasis  to 
the  brain.  The  pulse  in  erysipelas  is  rarely 
that  of  inflammatory  action,  but  more  of  the 
hsemorrhagic  diathesis ;  and  this  is  proved 
in  some  measure  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  effusions  are  seldom  of  coagulable 
lymph,  but  rather  of  pus  globules  imper- 
fectly formed — in  fact,  exudation  globules 
passing  into  pus. 

Fractured  Ribs. 
R.  B.,  a  corpulent,  plethoric  man,  set.  45, 
by  occupation  a  bricklayer,  living  at  Lam- 
beth, was  admitted  July  2d,  1845,  into  Cor- 
nelius ward.  No.  2,  for  fractured  ribs.  Has 
enjoyed  good  health,  with  the  exception  of 
an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
typhus  fever,  four  years  ago.  He  states, 
that  on  tlie  morning  of  his  admission  he 
tripped  up  and  fell  against  the  edge  of  a 
bedstead.  He  sent  for  a  surgeon,  who 
wrapped  a  jack-towel  round  his  chest,  and 
recommended  his  removal  to  the  hospital. 
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When  admitted,  his  breathing  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  his  countenance  very  much 
congested,  and  he  experienced  a  pricking 
pain  in  the  left  side.  Uupon  examination, 
crepitus  could  be  very  readily  detected  about 
the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs.  A  piece  of 
wetted  pasteboard  was  applied  over  the  frac- 
tured ribs,  and  a  flannel  roller  around  tlie 
chest.  He  was  bled  to  fourteen  ounces, 
when  faintness  supervened.  He  was  very 
much  relieved  by  the  bleeding.  His  abdo- 
men was  tympanitic,  and  there  was  a  small 
reducible  umbilical  hernia,  which  was  of 
long  standing. 

To  take  the  strong  antimony  and  opium 
pill,  witi\  one  grain  of  calomel  at  bed- 
time, and  a  dose  of  house-medicine  to 
morrow  morning. 

July  3d. — Passed    a    good   night ;    pulse 
•quick   and    sharp  ;    bowels    opened   several 
times  by  the  medicine,   and  the  tympanitis 
very  much  diminished. 

15th. —  Has  continued  to  progress  favour- 
ably since  last  report,  and  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  convalescent. 

"Remarks. — The  manner  in  which  the 
accident  occurs  is  of  importance  in  cases  of 
fractured  ribs  ;  for  if  the  chest  has  been 
jammed,  tlie  salient  angle  will  be  outwards, 
and  the  accident  less  dangerous,  than  where 
the  fracture  has  been  produced  (as  in  tliis 
case)  by  a  direct  blow  or  fall  upon  the  ribs  ; 
for  then  the  salient  angle  will  be  inwards,  and 
the  prognosis  will  be  more  unfavourable,  from 
the  chance  of  the  lungs  being  wounded. 
For  this  reason,  and  from  the  urgent  dysp- 
noea, the  prognosis  in  tliis  case  was  at  first 
unfavourable,  but  you  see  the  symptoms 
were  relieved  by  the  bleeding,  bandaging. 
&c.  The  bleeding  diminislies  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  the  tendency  to  inflammation  ; 
and  after  its  employment  the  jiotassio- tar- 
trate of  antimony  is  a  very  excellent  medi- 
cine for  maintaining  the  influence  produced 
by  the  loss  of  blood.  Calomel  also,  just  to 
affect  the  mouth,  acts  as  a  preventive  to  in- 
flammation of  the  serous  membranes.  The 
use  of  the  bandage  is  evidently  to  diminish 
the  action  of  the  lungs,  and  keep  lliem  as 
c|uiet  as  possible  ;  it  does  not  act  as  splints 
to  the  long  bones,  which  arc  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  fractured  extremities  in  aji- 
position  ;  or,  if  there  be  any  analogy,  it  is 
where  a  splint  is  ])ut  behind  a  joint  to  ])re- 
vent  motion,  for  the  bandage  around  tlie 
<'hest  performs  tlie  same  othce.  In  diseases 
of  the  re3])iratory  organs,  tlie  great  diflicnlty 
in  the  treatment  is  to  keep  tlie  parts  tpiict  ; 
and  hence  the  great  danger  of  disease  of  the 
larynx,  for  which,  in  my  opinion,  openings 
in  the  trachea  are  not  sufficiently  oft(;n 
made  for  the  pur])0se  of  maintaining  a  per- 
fect state  of  rest  of  the  diseased  cartilages  of 
the  larynx.     During  sleep  these  organs  are 


in  a  comparative  state  of  rest,  and  therefore 
opiates,  or  rather  sedatives,  are  indicated  ; 
the  objection  to  the  lirst  being,  that  they 
check  the  natural  secretions.  Hence 
bandaging,  antimony,  o])ium,  calomel,  ape- 
rients, and  complete  rest,  are  the  means  to 
be  employed  in  cases  of  fractured  ribs  under 
common  circumstances,  the  effects  of  which 
remedies  have  been  well  illustrated  by  the 
result  of  this  case. 

CompounA  fracture  of  the  knee-joint — 
amputation — death, 

D.  D.,  a2t.  32,  a  short,  healthy-looking 
man,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  on  Satur- 
day, July  5th,  1845,  having  received  a  severe 
compound  fracture  of  the  left  knee-joint. 
He  was  originally  a  shoemaker,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  up  that  employment  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  and  has  worked  latterly 
as  a  labouring  engineer  at  Rotherhithe.  Has 
been  accustomed  to  take  four  or  five  pints 
of  porter  daily,  and  occasionally  spirits. 
About  eight  weeks  ago  he  got  entangled  ia 
some  macliinery,  and  fractured  his  clavicle 
and  wounded  his  cheek.  He  had  not  reco- 
vered from  this  more  than  a  fortnight,  whea 
the  present  accident  occurred.  He  was  em- 
ployed upon  the  latter  occasion  in  receiving 
the  iron  (which  is  red-hot)  as  it  came  from 
between  the  rollers,  when,  owing  to  some 
fault  in  the  machinery,  a  bar  weighing  about 
six  hundred-weight  took  a  curved  dircctioa 
as  it  came  out,  and  before  he  could  make 
his  escape  pinned  him  by  the  left  knee  to 
the  wall.  As  soon  as  extricated  he  was  sent 
to  the  hospital.  When  admitted  (about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening)  he  was  collaiised, 
and  some  brandy  and  water,  with  thirty 
drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  was  therefore 
given  to  him.  U])on  examining  the  nature  of 
the  accident,  there  were  found  two  large 
wounds  on  the  outer  side  of  the  knee,  laying 
open  tlie  joint,  the  integuments  around 
being  burnt  and  contused.  There  was  also 
a  small  laceration  in  the  ham,  through  wliich 
protruded  the  fractured  extremity  of  the 
femur.  There  was  not  much  haemorrhage. 
Mr.  Cooper  was  immediately  sent  for,  who 
recommended  anijuitation ;  to  which  the 
jiatient  readily  consented  ;  and  accordingly 
the  operation  was  forthwith  )ierformed. 
Mr.  Cooper  performed  the  circular  opera- 
tion after  his  usual  method,  making  a  short 
perpendicular  incision  in  the  back  of  the 
thigh.  The  limb  was  large,  and  gon;ed 
with  blood,  and  the  muscles  being  torn  from 
their  attachments,  rendered  their  division 
difficult.  Four  arteries  required  ligature, 
and  some  venous  blood  was  lost.  The  thigh 
was  encircled  witli  strips  of  plaster,  and  the 
flaps  temporarily  brought  together  in  a  ver- 
tical direction  by  means  of  transverse  pieces. 
The  patient  was  then  removed  to  bed ; 
forty  drops   of  tincture  of  opium  given  ;  a 
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sponge  dipped  in  cold  water  applied  to  the 
stump,  and  £;entle  pressure  kept  up  for 
three  or  four  hours,  after  which  the  stump 
was  finallj'  dressed. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  amputated 
limb,  the  following  appear.mces  presented 
themselves  : — There  were  two  large  wounds 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  knee,  exposing  a 
side  view  of  the  joint,  and  the  integuments 
around  were  burnt.  The  femur  was  frac- 
tured at  the  commencement  of  its  lower 
third,  which  was  bent  at  right  angles  to  the 
tibia  by  the  action  of  the  gastrocnemii,  the 
fractured  extremity  protruding  through  a 
■wound  in  the  po|)liteal  space.  The  muscles 
were  so  torn  and  bruised  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  recognise  them.  The  sciatic  nerve 
■was  bruised,  and  several  spicula  of  bone  were 
sticking  in  it.  The  vein  and  artery  were 
both  torn  through,  and  the  ui)j)er  extremity 
of  the  latter  was  tilled  with  a  large  coagulum. 
The  lower  extremities  of  both  vessels  were 
so  displaced,  that  they  could  not  be  found 
but  by  tracing  them  upwards  from  the  sound 
parts  below. 

At  11  o'clock,  P.M.  there  had  been  a 
little  oozing  of  blood,  and  he  was  rallying 
from  the  shock  of  the  operation. 

July  6th. — Passed  a  good  night.  The 
stump  looks  well,  and  he  himself  looks  re- 
markably well.     To  take 

Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  gr.  iss.  ;  Pulv.  Jacobi 
Veri,  gr.  iss. ;  Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  g;  i\I. 
ft.  Pil.  hora  somni  sumend. 

7th. — Slept  well,  and  continues  to  pro- 
gress very  favourably.  About  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  arterial  ha;morrhage  oc- 
curred to  the  amount  of  about  an  ounce  and 
a  half;  it  was  speedily  checked  by  the  ap- 
plication of  cold. 

8th. — Passed  rather  a  restless  night,  but 
looks  remarkably  well  :  he  is  depressed  in 
spirits.  Eat  an  egg  for  his  breakfast,  and 
has  taken  half  a  pint  of  porter  since.  About 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  secondary  he- 
morrhage occurred,  which  was  controlled, 
until  Mr.  Cooper's  arrival,  by  pressure  upon 
the  femoral  artery  in  the  groin.  Mr.  Cooper 
removed  the  dressings,  opened  the  stump, 
turned  out  a  large  coagulum,  and  discovered 
the  profunda  artery  bleeding  from  its  open 
mouth.  It  was  seized  with  a  tenaculum,  and 
a  strong  li^'ature  placed  upon  it.  After  ex- 
posure to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  the  stump 
■was  closed  by  strips  of  plaister,  and  thirty 
dropsof  tincture  of  opium  were  administered. 
He  vomited  in  the  evening. 

9th. — Slept  occasionally  during  the  night ; 
he  was  sick  again  this  morning ;  complains 
of  pain  in  the  chest,  which  was  somewhat 
relieved  by  a  mustard  poultice  ;  stump  very 
comfortable.  Ordered  four  ounces  of  wine 
daily,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
pulse  fuller,  slower,  and  firmer. 


10th. — At  one  o'clock  this  morning,  he 
was  restless  and  wandering,  and  had  not 
slept,  from  an  increase  of  pain  in  the  chest. 
A  jjill  containing  two  grains  of  calomel  and 
a  grain  of  opium  was  given,  after  wiiich  he 
dozed  occasionally.  Another  sinapism  was 
also  applied  to  the  chest. 

At  eight  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  pain  in  the 
chest  and  catching  of  the  breath  still  con- 
tinuing, he  took  another  calomel  and  opium 
1)111,  and  two  hours  afterwards  three  drachms 
of  castor  oil,  which  operated  three  times.  He 
ate  a  small  ]iiece  of  mutton-chop  for  dinner. 
The  stum])  was  dressed ;  there  was  a  thin 
foetid  discharge  from  it,  but  no  adhesion. 
In  the  evening  he  was  ordered  four  ounces 
of  brandy. 

11th. — Restlessness  and  delirium  ;  coun- 
tenance anxious  ;  no  sleep  last  night,  al- 
though two  grains  of  opium  were  given  ;  he 
complained  of  paia  in  the  chest  in  the  night, 
and  another  sinapism  was  applied,  which  re- 
lieved the  pain  ;  skin  sodden  from  excessive 
p?rspiration ;  pulse  IIG,  full  and  compres- 
sible. 

At  II  o'clock,  p.  M.  Tr.  Opii,  5J.  was 
admiiiistL-red,  and  about  two  o'clock  he  be- 
came much  calmer,  and  dozed  at  intervals 
during  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

12th. — Is  under  the  influence  of  the  opium, 
and  when  roused  answers  incoherently. 
Took  an  egg  beat  up  in  his  tea  for  breakfast, 
and  ate  a  mackerel  for  dinner  :  he  continues 
to  take  his  brandy  and  wine. 

13th. — At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,, 
the  dresser  was  called  up,  who  found  hiin 
perfectly  rational,  and  complaining  of  great 
pain  in  the  left  side.  Pulse  very  rapid  and. 
small,  and  he  presented  every  aj^pearance  of 
approaching  dissolution.  Brandy  and  opium 
wei'e  administered,  but  he  continued  gra- 
dually to  sink,  and  died  at  10  o'clock  the 
next  morning. 

Remarks, — It  being  obvious  from  the 
nr.ture  of  the  injury,  that  the  limb  could  not 
be  saved,  immediate  amputation  was  recom- 
mended, and  thus  early  that  no  restorative 
action  could  have  commenced, any  disturbance 
of  which  necessarily  becomes  a  second 
shock  to  nature,  under  the  most  unfa- 
vourable circumstances.  No  one  would  think 
of  ojjerating  during  collapse,  but  would  of 
course  wait  till  that  form  of  constitutional 
disturbance  had  gone  of}',  but  yet  operate, 
before  nature  had  adapted  the  constitution 
to  repair  the  injury.  If  the  collapse  lasted  for 
two  or  three  hours,  and  the  operation  were 
delayed  until  the  patient  had  recovered, 
from  it,  that  would  not  constitute  a  secon- 
dary amputation  ;  for  however  long  the  col- 
lajise  might  remain,  no  local  or  constitu- 
tional action  would  be  set  up  during  its  con- 
tinuance, and  the  shock  to  the  constitution 
would  be  much  less,  than  where  nature  had. 
already  set  up  an  attempt  at  reparation. 
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The  upper  extremity  of  the  artery  in  this 
case  presents  an  excellent  example  of  the 
form  of  the  coagulum  that  blocks  up  the 
open  mouth  of  a  vessel.  You  see  it  is  of  a 
conical  shape,  the  apex  being  contained 
within  the  vessel,  and  the  base  applied  to  its 
mouth.  After  a  few  days  the  red  particles  are 
absorbed,  and  the  clot  of  fibrin  appears  to 
act  as  an  extraneous  body,  creating  a  slight 
degree  of  irritation  ;  adhesive  matter  is  con- 
sequently thrown  out  between  the  side  of 
the  cone  of  fibrin,  and  the  internal  coat  of 
the  vessel,  which  finally  becomes  organized. 
When  an  artery  has  been  divided,  and  the 
ends  are  not  widely  separated,  small  vessels 
from  the  upper  extremity  anastomose  with 
others  proceeding  from  the  lower,  and  thus 
the  circulation  is  again  carried  on  through 
the  wounded  vessel.  It  was  very  early  for  so 
firm  a  coagulum  to  form  in  this  artery,  but  it 
was  probably  owing  to  the  contact  of  the 
red-hot  iron  inducing  coagulation. 

As  there  are  different  modes  of  checking 
secondary  hsemorrhage  after  amputation,  it 
may  very  properly  be  asked,  why  tying  the 
vessel  in  the  stum])  was  preferred  in  this 
particular  instance  ?  The  reasons  were — 
first,  that  the  operation  had  been  so  lately 
performed,  and  as  the  disposition  to  haemor- 
rhage rendered  it  j)robable  that  tlie  stump 
■was  filled  with  coagulum,  its  removal  would 
certainly  be  advantageous.  But  when 
secondary  haemorrhage  occurs  after  the 
separation  of  a  ligature,  and  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  for  the  cure  to  have  proceeded 
to  a  great  extent,  it  would  be  highly  impro- 
per to  tear  through  all  the  adhesions  in  the 
stump  in  order  to  seize  the  bleeding  vessel ; 
and  therefore  tying  the  femoral  artery  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  would  be  the  correct 
mode  of  arresting  the  flow  of  blood  under 
such  circumstances. 

Persons  who  have  seen  amputations  of 
the  limbs  after  injuries  received  by  healthy 
men,  cannot  but  have  observed  the  ge- 
neral tendency  that  exists  to  oppression 
of  the  chest ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  in  this  case  a  post-mortem 
examination  was  not  permitted,  as  it  would 
probably  have  been  found  either  that  ];neunio- 
nia  or  pleiwitic  effusion  had  taken  place,  as 
a  means  likely  for  nature  to  adojit  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  circulation  of  a  natural 
quantity  of  blood  to  a  diminished  quantity 
of  body.  Thus  a  blister,  producing  local  ef- 
fusion in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  inflamed 
part,  diminishes  the  tension  resulting  from 
diseased  action ;  and  also,  in  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  how  frequently  do  we  find 
that  efTusions  take  j)lace  into  the  serous 
cavities,  the  blood  thus  getting  rid  of  its 
su])erfluity.  The  considerations  arising 
from  these  facts  lead  necessarily  to  the  belief 
that  circumstances  may  induce  the  jjro- 
priety  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  suppu- 


rative rather  than  an  adhesive  process  of 
cure  of  a  stump  :  thus  following  the  practice 
of  our  continental  neighbours,  whose  mode 
of  treatment  by  charpie  we  should  be  carcfid 
how  we  condemn.  Not  that  I  advocate  its 
employment  in  every  case,  as  I  think  the 
truth  will  be  found  to  lie  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  two  modes  of  treatment,  but  I 
am  certainly  inclined  to  believe  that  in  many- 
instances  the  healing  of  a  stump  by  granula- 
tion may  be  preferable  to  the  usual  plan  we 
adopt  of  exciting  the  adhesive  process,  espe- 
cially in  those  cases  in  which  amputation  of 
the  lower  limb  is  rendered  necessary  from 
the  severity  of  the  injury,  and  from  its  oc- 
curring in  strong  plethoric  constitutions. 

DILATABILITV  OF    THE    UPPER    PORTION  OF 
THE  VAGINA. 

M.  CoLOMBAT  remarks  that,  instead  of 
being  a  cylindroid  canal,  as  it  is  described  to 
be  by  almost  all  the  anatomists,  the  upper 
third  part  of  it  exhibits  a  dilatation  so  con- 
siderable as  to  admit  of  the  finger  pressing 
it  aside  in  every  direction,  and  even  to  our 
examining  the  very  corpus  uteri.  The 
translator  observes,  that  this  part  is  often 
noticed  in  the  management  of  early  abor- 
tions, say  of  six  weeks,  or  two  months. 
In  such  cases,  when  attended  with  great 
hemorrhage,  it  is  common  to  find  the  part 
of  the  tube  in  question  enormously  distended, 
even  when  it  does  not,  at  the  moment,  con- 
tain but  little  fluid  or  coagulated  blood. 
The  lower  or  exterior  end  of  the  organ  is 
tight  and  firm,  whereas  it  would  seem  that 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  canal  are  fre- 
((uently  found  dilated  to  a  size  sufficient  to 
contain  a  very  large  pippin,  or  an  orange, 
lie  has  found  it  similarly  dilated  in  the 
mere  case  of  menorrhagia,  and  has  so  often 
had  occasion  to  find  the  parts  in  this  state, 
that  he  has  little  doubt  of  its  being  as 
frequently  observed  by  other  practitioners, 
and  it  is  important  to  dwell  u])on  it  for  the 
p\irpose  of  indicating  the  necessity  there  is, 
in  such  instances,  of  employing,  if  at  all 
employed,  a  sufficiently  large  tampon.  A 
tampon,  consisting  of  a  single  piece  of 
sponge,  is,  in  the  translator's  opinion,  in- 
efficient, inasmuch  as  a  sponge  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  fill  up  this  great  dilatation, 
cainiot  readily  be  introduced  through  the  os 
externum.  Hence  the  tampon  that  he  in- 
variably prefers  consists  of  portions  of  linea 
torn  into  .'squares  of  three  or  four  inches,  of 
which  the  pieces  are  successively  introduced 
until  the  cavity  is  quite  filled.  Such  a  tam- 
pon very  rarely  fails  to  su])press  tiie  haemor- 
rhage of  an  early  or  embryonal  abortion. — 
Mays'  Tramlation  of  M.  Colombat  on  the 
Dincascs  of  Females. 
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ON  THE 

LIQUEFACTION   AND  SOLIDIFICA- 
TION OF  150DIES  GENERALLY 
EXISTING  AS  GASES. 

By  Michael  Fauaday,  Esq.  D.C.L. 
F.R.S.  &c.  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  5-J4.] 

Nitrous  oxide. — Tliis  substance  w;is 
obtained  solid  by  the  temperature  of 
the  carbonic  acid  l)ath  in  vacuo,  and 
appeared  as  a  beautiful  clear  crystalline 
colourless  l)ody.  The  temperature  re- 
quired for  this  effect  must  have  been 
very  nearly  the  lowest,  perhaps  about 
150°  below  0".  The  pressure  of  the 
vapour  rising  from  the  solid  nitrous 
oxide  was  less  than  one  atmosphere. 

Hence  it  was  concluded  that  licjuid 
nitrous  oxide  could  not  freeze  itself  by 
evaporation  at  one  atmosphere,  as  car- 
bonic acid  does  ;  and  this  was  found  to 
be  true,  for  when  a  tube  containing 
much  liquid  was  freely  opened,  so  as 
to  allow  evaporation  down  to  one  at- 
mosphere, the  liquid  boiled  and  cooled 
itself,  but  remained  a  liquid.  The  cold 
produced  by  the  evaporation  was  very 
great,  and  this  was  shown  by  putting 
the  part  of  the  tube  containing  the 
liquid  nitrous  oxide,  into  a  cold  bath 
of  carbonic  acid,  for  the  latter  was  like 
a  hot  bath  to  the  former,  and  instantly 
made  it  boil  rapidly. 

I  ke})t  this  substance  for  some  weeks 
in  a  .tube  closed  by  stop- cocks  and 
cemented  caps.  In  that  time  there 
was  no  action  on  the  bitumen  of  the 
graduated  tube,  nor  on  the  cement  of  the 
caps;  these  bodies  remained  perfectly 
unaltered. 

Hence  it  is  probable  that  this  sub- 
stance may  be  used  in  certain  cases, 
instead  of  cirbonic  acid,  to  produce  de- 
grees of  cold  far  below  those  wiiich  the 
latter  body  can  supply.  Down  to  a 
certain  temperature,  that  of  its  solidi- 
fication, it  would  not  even  require  ether 
to  give  contact,  and  below  that  tem- 
perature it  could  easily  be  used  min- 
gled with  ether ;  its  vapour  would  do  no 
harm  to  an  air-pump,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  substance  placed  in 
vacuo  would  require  a  temperature 
lower  than  any  as  yet  known,  perhaps 


as  far  below  the  carbonic  acid  bath  in 
vacuo  as  that  is  below  the  same  bath 
in  air. 

This  substance,  like  olcfiant  gas, 
gave  very  uncertain  results  at  different 
times  as  to  the  pressure  of  its  vapour  ; 
results  which  can  cnily  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  there  are  two 
different  bodies  present,  soluble  in  each 
other,  but  differing  in  the  elasticity  of 
their  vapour.  Four  dilferent  portions 
gave,  at  the  same  temperature,  namely, 
—  106°  Fahr.,  the  following  great  dif- 
ferences in  pressure,  1  'Gt) ;  4"4  ;  5'0  ; 
and  (5  3  atmospheres;  and  this  after  the 
elastic  atmosphere  left  in  the  tubes  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  condensation  had 
been  allowed  toescape,andbeen replaced 
by  a  portion  of  the  respective  liquids 
which  then  rose  in  vapour.  The  fol- 
lowing Table  gives  certain  results 
with  a  portion  of  liquid  which  exerted 
a  pressure  of  six  atmospheres  at — 106" 
Fahr. 

Fahr.  Atmospheres.  Atmospheres. 


40  . 

.  10-20 

35  . 

.  10-95 

30  . 

.  11-80 

25  . 

.  12-75 

20  . 

.  13-80 

15  . 

.  14-95 

10  . 

.  lG-20 

5  . 

.  17-55 

0  . 

.  19-05 

5  . 

.  •20-70 

10  . 

.  22-50 

15  . 

.  24-45 

20  . 

.  26-55 

25  . 

.  28-85 

30  . 

35  . 

.  24-40 

.  2G-08 

.  27-84 

.  29-68 

.  31-62 

.  33-66 
35-82 

.  38.10 

The  second  column  expresses  the 
pressures  given  as  the  tluid  was  raised 
from  low  to  higher  temperatures.  The 
third  column  shows  the  pressures  given 
the  next  day  with  the  s-ime  tube  after 
it  had  attained  to  and  continued  at 
the  atmospheric  temperature  for  some 
hours.  There  is  a  difference  of  four 
or  five  atmospheres  between  the  two, 
showing  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
previous  low  temperature  had  caused 
the  solution  of  a  more  volatile  part  in 
the  less  volatile  and  liquid  portion,  and 
that  the  prolonged  application  of  a 
higher  temperature  during  the  night 
had  gradually  raised  it  again  in  va- 
pour. This  result  occurred  again  and 
again  with  the  same  specimen*. 

*  This  substance  is  one  of  those  which  I 
liquefied  in    1823   (see   Philosophical  Transac- 
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Ci/fiuot/rn,—Th\s  substance  becomes 
a  solid  transparent  crystalline  body,  as 
Bunsen  has  already  stated*,  wliieh 
raised  to  the  temperature  of  —  30^ 
Fahr.  then  liquefies.  The  solid  and 
liquid  appear  to  be  nearly  of  the  same 
specific  gravity,  but  the  solid  is  per- 
haps the  denser  of  the  two. 

The  mixed  solid  and  liquid  substance 
yields  a  vapour  of  rather  less  pressure 
than  one  atmosphere.  In  accordance 
with  this  result,  if  the  liquid  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  does  not  freeze 
itself  as  carbonic  acid  does. 

The  liquid  tends  to  distil  over  and 
condense  on  the  cap  cement  and  bitu- 
men of  the  gauge,  but  only  slightly. 
"When  cyanogen  is  made  from  cyanide 
of  mercury  sealed  up  hermetically  in  a 
glass  tube,  the  cyanogen  distils  back 
and  condenses  in  the  paracyanic  residue 
of  the  distillation,  but  the  pressure  of  the 
vapour  at  common  temperatures  is  still 
as  great,  or  very  nearly  so,  as  if  the 
cyanogen  were "  in  a  clean  separate 
liquid  state. 

A  measured  portion  of  liquid  cyano- 
gen was  allowed  to  escape  and  expand 
into  gas.  In  this  way  one  volume  of 
liquid  at  the  temperature  of  (53°  Fahr. 
gave  3'J3-i)  volumes  of  gas  at  the  same 
temperature  and  barometric  i)ressure  of 
30-2  inches.  If  100  cubic  inches  of  the 
gas  be  admitted  to  weigh  55-5  grains, 
then  a  cubic  inch  of  tlfe  liquid  would 
weigh  218-6  grains.  This  gives  its 
specific  gravity  as  0-R(iG.  When  first 
condensed  I  estimated  it  as  nearly  0  9. 
Cyanogen  is  a  substance  which  yield- 
ed on  difiercnt  occasions  results  of 
vaporous  tension  differing  much  from 
each  other,  thoiigh  the  substance  ap- 
])eared  always  to  be  pure.  The  follow- 
ing are  numbers  in  which  I  place 
some  confidence,  the  pressures  being 
in  atmospheres  of  30  inches  of  mercury, 
and  the  marked  results  experimcntalt. 
Falir.  Atmospheres. 
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8-5 
AO 
15 

^20 


1-25 
1-5 
1-53 
1-72 

1-89 


•tionsl.  Since  writinu:  tlm  above,  I  perceive  tliat 
M.  Natterer  has  coiideiised  it  into  tlie  liiiuid 
state  by  the  use  of  piunps  only  (sec  Comptes 
Kemhis,  18++,  l«th  Nov.  p.  IIII).  and  nbtained 
the  li(iaid  in  rousiderable  (piantities.  The  non- 
Koliditiration  of  it  by  exposure  to  the  air  perfectly 
accords  with  my  own  results. 

*  Ribliothefpie  Universelle,  ISS'J,  xxin.  p.  184. 

t  .'^ee  Uunsen's  results,  JJibliothwiue  Uni- 
verselle, 188U,  xxiii.  p.  135. 
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-27 
-32 

.34-5 
-38-.') 
-44-5 
-48 
-50 
-52 

54-3 
-63 
-70 
-74 

77 
-79 

83 

88-3 
-93-5 
-95 

98-4 
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2  00 

2-20 

2-37 

2-50 

2.72 

3.00 

3-17 

3-28 

3-36 

3-50 

4-00 

4-50 

4-79 

5-00 

5- 10 

5-.jO 

6-00 

G-50 

0-64 

7-00 

7-50 


A7]}moniii.— This  body  may  be  ob- 
tained as  a  solid,  white,  translucent, 
crystalline  substance,  melting  at  the 
temperature  of  103"  below  0" ;  at  which 
point  the  solid  substance  is  heavier 
than  tile  liquid.  In  that  state  the 
pressure  of  its  vapour  must  be  very 
small. 

Liquid  amtnonia  at  60'  was  allowed 
to  expand  into  ammouiacal  gas  at  the 
same  temperature;  one  volume  of  the 
liquid  gave  l00i)-8  volumes  of  the  gas, 
tlie  barometer  being  at  the  pressure  of 
30-2  inches.  If  100  cubic  inches  of 
ammoniacal  gas  be  allowed  to  weigh 
18-28  grains,  it  will  give  184-6  grains 
as  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  liquid 
ammonia  at  (iO".  Hence  its  specific 
gravity  at  that  temperature  will  be 
0-731,  In  the  old  experiments  I  found 
by  another  kind  of  process^ that  its 
specific  gravity  was  0.76  at  50". 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  pres- 

sin-e  of  ammonia  vapour,  the  marked 

results,  as  before,  being  those  obtained 

by  experiment:  — 

Fahr. 


-0 

0-5 
-9-3 
-18 
-21 

25-8 
-20 
-32 
-33 

39-5 
-41 
-44 
-45 

45-8 
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2-48 
2-50 
3-00 
3-50 
3-72 
4-00 
4-04 
4-44 
4-50 
5-00 
5-10 
5-36 
5-45 
5-50 
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-49 

-51-4 

-52 

-55 

-56-5 

-60 

-61-3 

-05-(; 

69-4 
73 
76-8 
80 
-83 
85 


5-83 
600 
6-10 
0-38 
6-50 
6-90 
7-00 
7-50 
7-G3 
8-00 
8.50 
9-00 
9-50 
10-00 
10-30 


Arseuiitrftled  Hj/droc/en. — This  body, 
liquefied  by  Dainas  and  Soubeiran, 
did  not  solidify  at  the  lowest  tem- 
perature to  which  I  could  submit  it, 
J.  e.  not  at  IfiG'  below  0^  Fahr.  In  the 
followin;^  table  of  the  elasticity  of  its 
vapour  the  marked  results  are  experi- 
mental, and  the  others  interpolated;  — 

Fahr.  Atmospheres. 


75 

70 
64 
60 
52 
50 
40 
36 
30 
23 
20 
10 
5 
0 
3 
10 
'20 
30 
32 
40 
50 
CO 


0-94 
1-08 
1-26 
1-40 
1-73 
1-80 
2-28 
2-50 
2-84 
3-32 
3-51 
4-30 
4-74 
5-21 
5-5G 
G-24 
7-39 
8-66 
8-95 
1005 
11-56 
1319 


The  following  bodies  would  not  freeze 
at  the  very  low  temperature  of  the 
carbonic  acid  bath  in  vacuo  ( —  l()(r 
Fahr.):— Chlorine,  ether,  alcohol,  sul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  caoutchoucinc,  cam- 
phine  or  rectified  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  alcohol,  caoutchoucinc,  and  cam- 
phine,  lost  fluidity  and  thickened  some- 
M'hat  at  —  105^,  and  still  more  at  the 
lower  temperature  of  —  1()()°.  'J'/ie 
alcohol  then  poured  from  side  to  side 
like  an  oil. 

Dry  yellow  fluid  nitrous  acid,  when 
cooled  below  0'"',  loses  the  greater  ])art 
of  its  colour,  and  then  fuses  into  a  white. 


crystalline,  brittle,  and  but  slightly 
translucent  substance,  which  fuses  a 
little  above  0°  Fahr.  The  green  and. 
probably  hydrated  acid  required  a 
much  lower  temperature  for  its  solidi^ 
fication,  and  tiien  became  a  pale  bluish 
solid.  There  were  then  evidently  two 
bodies,  the  dry  acid,  whicli  froze  out 
first,  and  then  the  iiydrate,  which  re- 
quires at  least  —  30°  below  0^  before  it 
will  solidify. 

The  following  gases  showed  no  signs 
of  hquefaction  wlien  cooled  by  the  car- 
bonic ac;id  bath  in  vacuo,  even  at  the 
pressures  expressed : — 

Atmospheres. 


Hydrogen  at    . 
Oxygen  at 
Nitrogen  at     .     . 
Nitric  oxide  at 
Carbonic  oxide  at 


27 
27 
50 
50 
40 


Coal  gas 32 

The  difference  in  the  facility  of  leak- 
age was  one  reason  of  the  difference  in 
the  pressure  ap{)lied.  I  found  it  im- 
possible, from  this  cause,  to  raise  the 
pressure  of  hydrogen  higher  than 
twenty-seven  atmospheres  by  an  ap- 
paratus that  was  quite  tight  enough  to 
confine  nitrogen  up  to  double  that 
pressure. 

^I.  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  has  shown 
that  at  a  certain  temperature,  a  liquid, 
under  sufficient  pressure,  becomes  clear 
transparent  vapour  or  gas,  having  the 
same  bulk  as  the  liquid.  At  this  tem- 
perature, or  one  a  little  higher,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  increase  of  pressure, 
except  perhaps  one  exceedingly  great, 
would  convert  the  gas  into  a  liquid. 
Now  the  temperature  of  l()(i°  below  0', 
low  as  it  is,  is  pr()b;ibly  above  this  point 
of  temperature  for  hydrogen,  and  per- 
haps for  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  then 
no  compression  without  the  conjoint 
application  of  a  degree  of  cold  below 
that  we  have  as  yet  obtained,  can  be 
expected  to  take  I'rom  them  their  ga- 
seous state.  Further,  as  ether  assumes 
this  state  before  the  pressure  of  its 
vapour  has  acquired  thirty-eight  atmo- 
spheres, it  is  more  than  probable  that 
gases  which  can  resist  the  pressure  of 
from  twenty-seven  to  fifty  atmospheres 
at  a  temperature  of  1GG°  below  0^  could 
never  appear  as  liquids,  or  be  made  to 
lose  their  gaseous  state  at  connnon. 
temperatures.  They  may  {jrobably  be 
brought  into  the  state  of  very  con- 
densed gases,  but  not  liquefied. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  on 
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the  compression  of  gases  have  been 
made  by  M.  G.  Aime*,  in  which  oxy- 
gen, olefiant,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic 
oxide,  fliiosilicon,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen gases  were  submitted  to  pressures, 
rising  up  to  220  atmospheres  in  the 
case  of  the  two  last ;  but  this  was  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  where  the  resuUs 
under  pressure  could  not  be  examined. 
Se%'eral  of  them  were  diminished  in 
bulk  in  a  ratio  far  greater  than  the  pres- 
sure put  upon  them  ;  but  both  M. 
Cagniard  de  la  Tour  and  M.  Thilorier 
have  shown  that  this  is  often  the  case 
whilst  the  substance  retains  the  gaseous 
form.  It  is  possible  that  olefiant  gas  and 
fluosilicon  may  have  liquefied  down  be- 
low, but  they  have  not  yet  been  seen 
in  the  hquid  state  except  in  my  own 
experiments,  and  in  them  not  at  tem- 
peratures above  40°  Fahr.  The  results 
with  oxygen  are  so  unsteady  and  con- 
tradictory as  to  cause  doubt  in  regard 
to  those  obtained  with  the  other  gases 
by  the  same  process. 

Thus,  though  as  yet  I  have  not 
condensed  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  nitro- 
gen, the  original  objects  of  my  pursuit, 
I  have  added  six  substances,  usually 
gaseous,  to  the  list  of  those  that  could 
previously  be  shown  in  the  liquid  state, 
and  have  reduced  seven,  including  am- 
monia, nitrous  oxide,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  into  the  solid  form.  And 
though  the  numbers  expressing  tension 
of  vapour  "cannot  (because  of  the  diflfi- 
culties  respecting  the  use  of  ther- 
.  mometers  and  the  apparatus  generally) 
be  considered  as  exact,  I  am  in  hoi)es 
they  will  assist  in  developing  some 
general  law  governing  the  vaporization 
of  all  bodies,  and  also  in  illustrating 
the  physical  state  of  gaseous  bodies  as 
they  are  represented  to  us  under  or- 
dinary temperature  and  pressure. 
Royal  Institution,  Nov.  15, 1844. 


OVARIAN  TUMORS  RARELY  COMMENCE  AF- 
TER THE  CESSATION  OF  THE  MENSES. 

I  HAVE  never  seen  ovarian  tumor  com- 
mence after  the  cessation  of  the  menses  ; 
and  though  such  a  case  may  have  happened, 
it  appears  liighly  probahle  tliat  the  disease  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  menstrual  func- 
tion, which,  by  the  alternate  excitement  and 
repose  of  the  vesicular  develojiment,  exposes 
it  evidently  to  the  danger  of  inflammation, 
acute  or  chronic,  with  all  its  consequences  in 
the  depravation  of  its  texture. — Dr.  Meigx. 


*  Annales  de  Chimie,  1843,  viii.  275. 


CINICAL  MIDWIFERY. 

THE  HISTORIES  OF  EIGHT  CASES    OF 

UTERINE   H/EMORRHAGE  FROM 
PLACENTAL  PRESENTATION. 

By  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 


The  fifth  report  in  my  work  entitled 
Clinical  Midwifery,  contains  the  his- 
tories of  thirty-five  cases  of  placental 
presentation.  The  following  report 
contains  eight  additional  cases,  being 
the  total  number  that  have  come  under 
my  observation  since  the  publication 
of  that  work  in  1842. 

Case  XXXVI.  — On  the  15th  Oc- 
tober, 1842,  I  saw  in  consultation  a 
case  of  uterine  hjemorrhage  in  the 
eight  month  of  pregnancy,  where  the 
placenta  was  adhering  all  round  to  the 
neck  of  the  uterus.  The  discharge  of 
blood  had  taken  place  at  intervals  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  os  uteri  was 
not  much  dilated,  but  it  was  soft  and 
yielding,  and  I  resolved  to  deliver 
without  delay  by  turning  :  the  hand 
was  passed  up  without  difficulty  into 
the  uterus,  the  membranes  were  rup- 
tured, and  the  child  extracted  dead. 
The  placenta  soon  followed,  the  hjE- 
morrhage  ceased,  and  the  patient 
quickly  recovered. 

Case  XXXVII.-On  the  24th  Feb. 
1843,  Mr.  Hawkins  requested  me  to 
see  a  patient  residing  at  No.  23  Goodge 
Street,  Middlesex  Hospital.  She  was 
in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy, 
and  had  been  suffering  fipm  profuse 
uterine  haemorrhage  for  three  weeks. 
The  OS  uteri  was  open  to  the  size  of  a 
crown  piece.  Immediate  delivery 
being  necessary,  I  passed  the  hand  into 
the  vagina,  and  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce it  into  the  uterus  to  turn  the 
child,  but  the  resistance  was  so  great 
that  I  could  not  succeed  without  the 
danger  of  inflicting  an  injury  upon  the 
parts.  I  resolved  to  attempt  the  de- 
livery with  the  fore  and  middle  finger 
passed  between  the  placenta  and  ute- 
rus, and  with  these  I  ruptuicd  the 
membranes,  seized  a  foot,  and  speedily 
extracted  the  child,  without  havi\ig  been 
able  to  pass  tiie  whole  hand  into  the 
uterus.  There  was  no  pulsation  in  the 
funis,  but  in  a  few  minutes  tiie  child 
began  to  breathe  and  cry.  Tlie  pla- 
centa was  expelled  soon  after,  and  the 
haemorrhage  entirely  ceased,  and  the 
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patient  recovered  as  favourably  as  if  it 
had  been  a  natural  labour. 

Case XXXVill.— On  the  11th  July, 
1843,  Mr.  Tucker  requested  me  to  see 
a  patient  of  the  Newman  Street  Lying- 
in  Institution,  with  profuse  haemorr- 
hage in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy. 
It  was  a  case  of  partial  placental  pre- 
sentation. Tlie  membranes  were  rup- 
tured, the  liquor  amnii  discharged, 
ergot  of  rye  administered,  and  the  child 
and  placenta  were  both  expelled  with- 
out further  assistance,  and  the  mother 
recovered. 

Case  XXXIX.— On  the  30th  De- 
cember, 1843,  I  was  called  by  Mr. 
French,  Surgeon,  to  the  St.  James's 
Parochial  Infirmary,  to  see  a  patient 
in  the  Lying-in  Ward,  who  was  eight 
months  pregnant,  and  had  been  suffer- 
ing for  two  weeks  from  profuse  flood- 
ing. A  great  quantity  of  blood  had 
been  lost.  Mr.  French  had  attempted 
to  deliver  by  turning,  but  the  rigid 
state  of  the  os  uteri  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  introduce  the  hand.  I  felt 
the  edge  of  the  placenta,  and  as  turn- 
ing was  impracticable,  I  ruptured  the 
membranes  and  discharged  the  liquor 
amnii.  Labour  pains  did  not  follow, 
and  the  hsemorrhage  continued  undi- 
minished. It  being  obvious  that 
death  would  soon  take  place  if  the  de- 
livery was  not  very  speedily  effected, 
and  as  there  was  no  alternative,  I  em- 
ployed theperforator  and  crotchet.  The 
placenta  soon  followed  the  extraction 
of  the  chiid,  the  flooding  ceased,  and 
the  patient  got  well. 

Case  XL.— On  the  '25th  March,  1 843, 
1  was  called  by  Mr.  Skegg,  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's Place,  to  a  lady  who  was  eight 
months  pregnant,  and  who  had  been 
suffering  from  flooding  for  three  weeks. 
The  OS  uteri  was  open  to  the  extent  of 
a  crowa  piece,  but  it  was  thick  and 
rigid.  A  large  portion  of  placenta  was 
felt  through  the  os  uteri ;  the  mem- 
branes had  been  ruptured,  and  the  li- 
quor amnii  had  escaped.  The  os  uteri 
was  gently  dilated,  the  binder  applied, 
and  stinulants  given,  but  the  pains  be- 
came nore  and  more  feeble,  and  at  last 
entirely  ceased,  while  the  hajmorrhage 
continued  to  increase  to  an  alarming 
exten:.  The  operation  of  turning  was 
imprncticable,  and  the  child  was  as- 
certaned  from  the  funis  to  be  dead. 
Theperforator  was  passed  up  between 
the  uterus  and  detached  portion  of  pla- 
centa,    and    the    head  of    the    child 


opened  and  extracted,  but  with  much 
difliculty.  The  placenta  followed  the 
child,  the  flooding  entirely  ceased, 
and  the  recovery  was  rapid  and  com- 
plete. 

Case  XLL— On  the  26th  May,  1844, 
Mr.  Angus,  of  Greek  Street,  requested 
me  to  see  a  patient,  ait.  41,  residing 
in  Carnaby  Street,  with  uterine  hai- 
morrhage  in  the  eighth  month,  from 
placental  presentation.  For  several 
days  the  discha:ge  was  moderate,  but 
slight  pains  coming  on,  and  dilatation 
of  the  OS  uteri  taking  place,  an  im- 
mense gush  of  blood  suddenly  oc- 
curred, and  immediate  delivery  became 
necessary.  I  felt  the  edge  of  the  pla- 
centa behind,  covering  about  the  half  of 
the  cervix  uteri.  I  ruptured  the  mem- 
branes and  discharged  the  liquor  amnii, 
but  pains  did  not  follow,  and  the  hae- 
morrhage continued.  Tiie  os  uteri  was 
neither  sufficiently  dilated  nor  dilatable 
to  allow  the  hand  to  be  introduced  to 
turn  the  child.  The  head  was  opened, 
and  the  child  extracted  through  the 
rigid  OS  uteri  with  difficulty.  The  pla- 
centa was  soon  expelled,  and  the  dis- 
charge ceased.  The  patient  recovered 
most  favourably.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  all  these  cases  the  rigidity  of 
the  OS  uteri,  and  not  the  presence  of 
the  placenta,  was  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty. • 

Case  XLII.— At  8  p.m.  April  3d, 
1845,  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Duffin, 
of  Langham  Place,  requesting  me  to  go 
immediately  to  his  assistance  in  the 
country.  "  I  think,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
a  case  of  placenta  presentation."  I 
went,  and  found  the  case  to  be  as  he 
had  stated,  and  one  in  which  the  pla- 
centa was  adhering  all  round  to  the 
cervix  uteri.  The  lady  was  eight 
months  pregnant;  there  had  been 
hccmorrhage,  but  not  very  alarming, 
for  three  weeks,  and  then  suddenly, 
without  any  external  cause,  the  blood 
flowed  in  large  quantities.  The  os 
uteri  was  found  but  little  dilated,  and 
very  rigid.  A  mass  of  placenta  was 
felt  adhering  all  round.  A  large 
sponge  was  introduced,  and  pressed  up 
fiimly  against  the  os  uteri.  The  hae- 
morrhage ceased  during  the  night,  but 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  slight  labour  pains  were  expe- 
rienced, and  the  blood  came  away  in 
great  gushes  from  the  vagina.  The 
sponge  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Duffin, 
on  examining,  found  the  os  uteri  thick 
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and  rigid,  ;ind  only  dilated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half-a-crown.  On  passing  the 
finger  through  the  os  uteri  the  whole 
cervix  was  felt  covered  with  placenta. 
The  blood  continued  to  flow  profusely, 
and  there  being  great  faintness,  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  attempt  to 
empty  the  uterus,  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  her  life.  After  employing  all 
the  force  which  he  considered  justifia- 
ble, and  for  a  sufficient  period  to  intro- 
duce the  hand  without  success,  Mr. 
Duffin  withdrew  it,  believing  it  to  be 
impossible  to  turn  the  child,  Vv'ilhout 
certain  injury  to  the  uterus.  He  re- 
solved to  re-introduce  the  sponge,  and 
attempt  by  this  means  to  control  the 
discharge  till  delivery  should  become 
possible.  On  examining  I  found  the 
OS  uteri  in  a  condition  which  left  no 
hope  of  effecting  the  delivery  by  pass- 
ing the  whole  hand  into  the  uterus, 
but  recollecting  that  in  similar  cases 
of  rigid  OS  uteri  1  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  down  a  foot  with  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers,  where  the  whole  hand 
could  not  be  introduced,  1  attempted 
to  grasp  a  foot  in  this  manner,  and 
succeeded  after  a  few  efforts.  The 
trunk  and  head  of  the  child  were  drawn 
down,  the  placenta  soon  followed, 
and  the  flooding  entirely  ceased.  In 
six  hours  the  ])alient  had  recovered 
from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  loss 
of  blood,  and  the  shock  of  the  labour, 
and  no  bad  symptoms  followed.  The 
child  was  dead.  The  i)orlion  of  pla- 
centa which  had  been  detached  when 
the  lii'cmorrhage  first  occurred  was 
covered  with  a  thin  but  dark  clot  of 
blood,  and  the  whole  cavernous  or 
cellular  structure  of  the  part  was  filled 
Tip  with  coagulated  blood.  Tlie  con- 
dition of  the  detached  portion  of  pla- 
centa rendered  it  certain  that  for  some 
time  before  delivery  no  maternal  or 
fostal  blood  could  have  circulated 
through  this  part  of  the  jilacenta,  and 
that  tlie  lutmorrhage  in  this  case  had 
jirocecded  from  the  exposed  arteries 
and  veins  in  the  uterus.  In  every  case 
■where  a  portion  of  the  placenta  has 
been  for  some  time  detaclied  from  the 
uterus,  I  have  seen  it  in  the  same  con- 
dition, proving  tliat  the  flow  of  blood 
bad  not  j)roccede(l  from  the  placenta, 
but  from  the  vessels  of  the  uterus. 

Case  XLIII.-On  the  2;3d  of  Jan. 
1842,  Mr.  Kell,  of  Bridge  Street,  We.sl- 
minster,  requested  me  to  see  in  consul- 
tation with  Irim,  and  the  late  Dr.  Ilin- 


geston,    a    patient,  who    was  in   the 

seventh  month  of  her  first  pregnancy, 
and  whose  pelvis  was  greatly  distorted 
by  rickets,  I  jjcrforated  the  mem- 
branes, and  on  the  27th  the  os  uteri 
was  considerably  dilated,  and  the  nates 
were  felt  presenting.  After  extracting 
the  body  of  tlie  child,  the  head  was 
drawn  through  the  brim  of  the  pelvis 
with  great  difliculty  by  the  crotchet. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1844,  whea 
the  same  patient  was  in  the  fifth 
month  of  her  second  pregnancy,  I  iur- 
duced  premature  labour  by  the  same 
means,  and  the  foetus,  and  its  appen- 
dages, were  expelled  by  the  natural 
eflbrts,  and  she  recovered  most  favourar- 
bly.  She  again  became  pregnant,  and 
miscarried  about  the  end  of  the  second 
month  on  the  ISth  of  March  last. 

Mr.  Kell  requested  me  to  see  the 
same  patient  with  him  on  the  24th 
August  1S45,  she  being  again  five 
months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  os  uteri, 
and  passing  the  point  of  the  stiletted 
catheter  within  it  and  through  the 
cervix,  but  some  force  was  required  to 
make  the  instrument  enter  completely 
within  the  uterus,  and  when  this  was 
eflectcd,  and  the  stilet  picvsed  forward 
in  the  usual  manner,  blood  escaped  in- 
stead of  the  liquor  amnii.  A  profuse 
hremorrhage  took  place  on  the  25Lh, 
without  any  sign  of  labour.  On  tlie 
2Gth  it  ceased,  and  I  found  the  os  uteri 
beginning  to  dih-ile;  the  fiuger  was  in- 
troduced as  high  as  possible,  and  no 
part  of  tlie  ovum  could  be  felt,  al- 
though we  inferred  that  tlie  placenta 
was  situated  over  the  cervix  uteri,  and 
that  it  had  been  perforatul  and  par- 
tially detached  by  the  jioint  of  the  in- 
strument. We  resolved,  if  the  haemor- 
rhage returned,  to  introduco  a  large 
sptuige  into  the  vagina,  and  jiress  it  up 
against  the  os  uteri,  and  to  cjlieck  the 
discharge  iiy  the  einploymeut^of  all  the 
other  means  in  our  power.  'A  slight 
oozing  of  blood  continued  during  the 
27lh,  v.ithont  faintness;  labciir  jiains 
commenced  on  the  morningl  of  the 
2Sth,  and  three  iiours  after,  ufien  jM.r. 
Kell  saw  the  patient,  he  fo|ind  the 
whole  placenta  m  the  vaginal  which 
he  removed  with  the  fictus  anqamass 
of  coagulated  blood  wliich  lay  l^elwecn 
them.  The  patient  has  recovere\l  with- 
out an  unfavourable  symptom.  iThcrc 
was  no  reason  in  this  case  to  sispcct, 
r.nd  no  means  lo  determine,  thai   the 
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placenta  adhered  to  the  neck  of  the 
-uterus  before  the  instrument  was  in- 
troduced and  the  haemorrhage  took 
place.  It  was  fortunate  we  did  not 
ascertain  the  fact  that  the  placenta 
was  adhering  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 


for  a  knowledge  of  it  might  have  de- 
terred us  altogether  from  attempting  to 
induce  premature  labour,  which  pro- 
bably would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
patient.  * 


A  Tabular  View  of  Eight  Cases  of  Placental  Presentation. 

No. 
36 

Compiete  or  Partial. 

Treatment. 

Child. 

Mother. 

Complete 

Turning 

Dead 

Recovered 

37 

Complete 

Turainij 

Alive 

Recovered 

38 

Partial 

Membranes  ruptured 

Recovered 

.39 

Fartial 

Craniotomy 

Dead 

Recovered 

40 

Pirtial 

Do. 

Dead 

Recovered 

41 

Rrtial 

Do. 

Do. 

Recovered 

42 

Complete 

Turning 

Do. 

Recovered 

43 

Uccertain 

Perforation  of  Placenta 

Do. 

Recovered 

In  the  treatDient  of  the  forty-three 
cases  of  placental  presentation  con- 
tained in  this  find  the  previous  report, 
it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  not  departed 
from  the  pr-actice  adopted  in  similar 
cases  by  the  m)st  distinguished  practi- 
tioners in  midwifery  from  the  days  of 
Ambrose  Pare  to  tlie  present  time. 
Guillemeau,  Mauricean, Portal,  Levret, 
Giflfard,  Smellie,  Rcederer,  William 
Hunter,  D?nrr.an,  and  all  the  most 
eminent  accoucheurs  of  the  present 
century,  hive  recommended  delivery 
by  turnin<^  the  infant,  in  cases  of  pla- 
cental presentation,  where  the  orifice 
of  the  uteus  is  in  a  condition  to  allow 
the  hand  o  be  introduced  without  the 
employmait  of  much  force.  It  does 
not  appeir  that  any  of  these  great 
practical  accoucheurs  attempted  in  a 
single  ins  ance  to  tear  away  or  detach 
the  placaita  from  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  wnen  it  was  so  undilatable  as 
to  rende'  it  impossible  to  pass  the 
hand  to  turn  the  child  and  deliver, 
nor  in  any  other  condition  whatever 
of  the  part,  before  the  birth  of  the 
child;  and  none,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced,but  the  most  rash  and  inex- 
perienced, would  have  recourse  to  a 
plan  q'  treatment  which  offers  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  mothcT-,  and  would  be 
foUow'd  by  the  certain  destruction  of 
the  chid.  When  the  ])lacenta  is  wholly 
separ.ted  and  expelled  from  the  uterus, 
it  earthen  be  of  no  further  use  cither 
to  th  mother  or  child,  and  ought  to 
be  rcnoved. 

Tie  Statistical  Tables  which  have 
receitly  been  published  by  Dr.  J.  Y. 
Simison,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
the  propriety   of    detaching  the  pla-  I 


centa  from  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
and  extracting  it  before  the  child, 
however  imposing  in  appearance, 
furnish  no  evidence  to  justify  any 
practitioner  in  departing  from  the  rule 
v.'iiich  has  been  established  in  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  placental  pre- 
sentation during  the  last  two  hundred 
years. 

The  following  is  the  first  of  these 
Tables  :— 

Table  of  Maternal  Mortality  in  Placental 
Presentations. 

Reporters.  No.  of  Mothers 

Cases.  lost. 

Mauriccau 17  3 

Giffard 24  7 

Smellie 17  3 

Rigby 42  12 

Clarke  and  Collins       .     .  1.5  3 

Busch 13  2 

Scbweigbauser  ....  04  1ft 

Lachapelle 16  10 

J.  Ramsbotham      ...  19  8 

F.  Ramsbotham     ...  44  8 

Lever 14  2 

Lee 38  14 

Wilson 20  10 

London  Maternity  Charity  50  33 

Total     .     ,     .     .399         134 

There  are  several  great  inaccuracies 
in  this  table  ;  but  it  will  suffice  at  pre- 
sent to  point  out  the  last,  relating  to 
the  mortality  in  the  Royal  Maternity 
Charity,  which  the  following  letters 
from  i)r.  F.  H.  Itamsbotham  do  so 
completely. 

"Aly  dear  sir, — In  answer  to  your 
note  received  last  evening,  in  which 
you  say  that  in  a  table  of  cases  of  pla- 
cental presentation    published  by  Dr. 
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Simpson,  he  has  stated  that  44  were 
observed  bv   me,  and  that,  of  these,  8 
proved  fatal ;  that  50  also  occurred  in 
the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  of  which 
33  proved  fatal  ;    I  must  observe,  that 
Dr.  Simpson  has  fallen  into  an  error  in 
transcribing  the  results  of  my  practice 
in    this   particular.      From   the  tables 
which  I  have  for  many  years  kept  of 
the    cases  that  have   occurred  in    ?//// 
district  only   of  the  Royal  Maternity, 
as   published  in  an  Appendix   to   the 
second  edition  of  my  work  on  Obstetrc 
Medicine,  you  will  find  that  there  were 
50  cases  of  placental  presentation  be- 
tween the  1st  of  Jan.  1828,  and  the  last 
day  of  December,  1843;  and  that  out 
of  these  cases  32  children  were  still- 
born.     I  see  I   have  not   noticed  the 
number   of    women   that    died   under 
these  circumstances  ;  but  I  have  stated, 
that   out  of  the  12(i  deaths  from  puer- 
peral causes,  that  happened  during  that 
period,  56  were  either  immediately  or 
remotely   the  consequence  of   haemor- 
rhage. Dr.  Simpson  has,  then,  it  seems, 
mistaken    the    number    of    still-born 
children  in  the  50  cases  for  the  number 
of  deaths  among  the  mothers,  and  by 
an  error  of  the  press,  most  likely,  33 
was  printed  instead  of  32.     In  regard 
to  the  other  44  cases,  the  particulars  of 
them  will  be  found  in  a  note  at  p.  498 
of  the  first,  and  p.  .'395  of  the  second 
edition  of  my  book.     They  were  cases 
of  y>ar//rt/ placental  presentation,  which 
I    saw   between   the   years    1823  and 
1834  — indeed     all  the    cases    of   that 
kind  that  came  under  my  personal  ob- 
servation  in   that   interval.     Some  of 
these  cases  were  afforded  by  the  prac- 
tice   of  the   Maternity    Charity,    and 
therefore  included  in  the  other  .50;  all 
that  occurred   between   January    1823 
and  January    1828  were   observed  in 
private  practice,  as  well  as   nianj'  of 
those  between  1828  and    1834.      The 
object   I   had  in   view   in   giving   the 
summary  I  did  of  these  44  cases,  was  to 
show  the  advantage   of  rupturing  the 
membranes  in  this  kind  of  case,  as  well 
as  in   accidental   h.-cmorrliage,  instead 
of  proceeding   to    deliver   at  once    by 
turning.     To  ascertain  the  number  of 
deaths  in    the  50  cases  of  the  Charity, 
above  alluded  to,   I  shall  be  obliged  to 
go  carefully  over  my  tables,  or  the  re- 
ports fcjunded  upon  them,  which  I  have 
from    time   to   lime  published   in    the 
Medical  Gazkttk,  but  I  will  do  this, 
and  let  vou  have  the  result  in  three  or 


four  days.  I  have  not  seen  Dr.  Simp- 
son's tables  in  Cormack's  Journal ;  I 
am  therefore  in  entire  ignorance  as  to 
the  form  in  which  they  are  made  up, 
or  the  particulars  they  embrace. — I  am, 
my  dear  sir, 

"  Very  faithfully  yours, 
"  Francis  H.  Ramsbotham. 

"  14,  Now  Uroad  Street, 
.Sept.  6tli,  1845. 

"  Dr.  Lee."  I 

I 
"  My  dear  sir, — I  haje  this  morning 
looked  over  my  reportsof  the  placental 
presentations  that  occn-red  in  the  prac- 
tice of  my  district  of  the  Royal  Mater- 
nity Charity  from  the  leginning  of  the 
year  1828  to  the  end  of  the  year  1843— 
the  total,  35,743  deliva-ies  ;  and  1  find 
that  out  of  the  50  cises,  15  of  the 
women  died;  18  of  tli?se  were  partial 
presentations.  I  look  upon  this  as  a 
greater  average  than  we  meet  with  in 
general  practice  :  because  these  poor 
creatures  have  all  the  ills  attendant  on 
poverty  in  its  worst  lorms,  with,  in 
many  cases,  a  shattered  bonstitution,  to 
contend  against;  besides  that,  as  the 
women  are  delivered  by  midwives,  ex- 
cept when  extraordinary  assistance  is  re- 
quired, 1  presume  more  timb  is  lost  be- 
tween the  last  attack  of  haemorrhage 
and  the  delivery,  than  would  be  the 
case  were  a  well-informed  bbstetrical 
surgeon  in  attendance,  wholcould  de- 
liver on  the  instant.  i 

"  I  am,  faithfully  y^urs, 

"  F.  H.  IlAMSioTHAM. 
"  14,  New  Broad  Street, 

Sept.  8tli,  1845.  j 

"  Dr.  Lee."  I 

It  must  be  wholly  unnecessary  for 
me  to  point  out  the  absolute^iecessity 
and  paramount  importance  oC  observ- 
ing the  most  rigid  accuracy,  t\e  most 
scrupulous  regard  to  truth,  in  iorming 
Statistical  Tables,  from  whici  it  is 
proposed  to  adduce  proofs  in  lupport 
of  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  established 
rules  of  practice  in  the  treatment  of 
cases  of  such  vital  importancej  and 
substitute  another  mode  of  treatment 
which  is  of  the  most  dangerou^  cha- 
racter, fraught  with  inevitabU  de- 
struction to  tiie  child,  and  atl^ded 
with  no  benefit  to,  if  not  actuallj  in- 
creasing the  danger  of,  the  mother' 

Dr.  Simj)son's  views  are  foundel  on 
the  singular  and  obvious  fallacy,  tiat, 
because  in  a  certain  number  of  caes. 
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and  these  the  most  favourable  for  the 
ordinary  treatment,  in  which  the 
placenta  came  away  spontaneously 
before  ths  child,  and  the  women 
recovered,  the  same  good  result 
should  take  place  after  (he  still  organi- 
cally adhermg  placenta  lias  been  torn 
away.  Thi.,  tearing  away  of  the  pla- 
centa was  performed  two  hundred 
years  ago  by  m  ignorant  and  audacious 
impostor,  on  a  lady  who  died  in  Pans, 
whose  case  is  related,  with  denuncia- 
tions of  the  piactice,  by  Guillemeau. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 

INTEREST   AND    IMPORTANCE    OF 

THE  STUDY  3F  CASES  OF  SUDDEN 

OR  VDLENT  DEATH. 

By  Alexanjer  Harvey,  M.D.  Ed. 

Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the 
Marischal  Colle;e  and  University,  Aberdeen. 

[Contiiued  from  page  80fi.] 

I.  Cases  of  sudden  death,  and  the  ef- 
fects on  the  vital  parts  and  organs  of 
violent  injuries,  are  interesting  and 
important  on  their  own  account,  and 
with  a  viev  to  the  means  of  obviating 
the  fatal  isue  of  the  changes  in  which 
they  consst. 

To  sec  a  fellow-creature,  just  pre- 
viously ii  the  rudest  health,  suddenly 
struck  d'wn  by  a  violent  blow,  or  a 
stroke  o1  lightning;  or  sink,  and  re- 
main inmiersed  in  deep  water;  or 
overwhelned  by  a  bank  of  earth,  or 
sand  ;  o  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
a  deadly  poison  ;  or  burnt  or  scalded 
over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  bod; ;  or  lying  in  the  snow  ;  or 
welterin;  in  his  own  blood  — this 
gushing-  from  a  wound ;  or  hanging 
suspenied  by  the  neck  ;  —  the  indivi- 
dual ii  any  of  these  possible  and  not 
unconmon  cases  being  still  alive,  but 
either  struggling  for  his  life,  perhaps 
convused,  or  motionless,  faint,  insen- 
sible, hvid,  or  pale,  cold,  and  nearly 
pulse-ss, — this  is  a  sight  which, while  it 
appal  and  dismays  us,  never  fails  to 
creat  in  us  a  deep  interest  in  behalf 
of  tie  sufferer,  and  to  call  forth  our 
moslactive  endeavours  for  his  rescue. 

Bt,  great  as  is  the  interest  which, 
by  he  constitution  of  our  nature,  at- 
taches to  cases  of  this  kind,  their  prac- 
tice importance  is  still  gre.iter.  For 
th<  fearful  urgency  of  the  danger,  the 
raidity   with  which   death  advances. 


the  necessity  for  meeting  the  danger 
promptly  and  at  the  same  time  judi- 
diciously,— all  conspire  to  demand  of 
us  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  real 
nature,  and  of  the  means  the  best 
adapted  to  obviate  a  fatal  result.  Here 
a  false  step  may  be  irretrievable :  a 
right  one  too  long  delayed  unavailing. 
Dotibtless,  many  of  these  cases  are  in- 
evitably fatal,  "  are  such  as  no  practice 
will  save,"  but  some  of  them  may  be 
recovered  from,  and  in  every  case  we 
ought  to  be  fally  prei)ared  to  do  that, 
be  it  little  or  much,  which  the  circum- 
stances of  it  require. 

And  yet,  I  apprehend,  it  not  unfre- 
qucnlly  happens    that   they   are   very 
improperly  treated.     Persons  suffering 
from  a  severe  concussion  of  the  brain, 
lying  insensible,  and  nearly  pulseless, 
with  perhaps  only  a  few  feeble  strokes 
of  the  heart  between  them  and  death, 
have  been  bled  from  the  arm,  and  had 
their    death    thereby     hastened,  —  or, 
however,  have  had  their  veins  opened, 
and  death  only   not  iiastened  because 
no  blood  dowed  !     Nothing,  indeed,  is 
more  remarkable  than  tiie  indiscrirai- 
nating  eagerness  with  which,  in  cases 
of    "  sudden   seizure,"    bloodletting  is 
often  resorted  to  by  medical  men,  and, 
still  more,  with  which  its  adoption  is 
always  urged  upon  the  practitioner  in 
attendance  by  the  ignorant  spectators. 
And    it    requires   not    a    little   moral 
courage,  in   these  cases,  to   resist  the 
popular    prejudice    in    favour   of  the 
remedy.     Again,   the  artilicial  respira- 
tion has  been  dispensed  with  by  some, 
in  cases  of  suspended  animation  from 
drowning,  as  unnecessary  or  injurious,* 
although    it    may,   I   think,  be   confi- 
dently asserted  that  all  other  measures, 
however  important  or  indispensable  as 
auxiliaries,  are  not  to  be  put  in  com- 
2)arison   with  itf.     It  is  no  doubt  true 
that   individuals   have    been    restored 
without  that  expedient,    and    that  in 
many  instances  where  it  has  been  used 
it    has   completely   failed;    but    these 
facts  surely  do  not  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion   (which    is  strongly    opposed    by 
otiier   facts,   and  by  tiieoretical  consi- 
derations) that  the  artificial  respiration 
judiciously    employed    ought    in   any 
case  to  be  dispensed  with,  or  regarded. 

*  For  references,  see  Taylor's  Manual  of  Me- 
dical .Jurisprudence,  pp.  507-8. 

t  Carpenter,  Lib.  of  Pract.  Medicine,  (art. 
Asphyxia)  Vol.  iii.  p.  230.  Alison,  Outlines  of 
Path,  and  Pract.  of  Medicine,  p.  30. 
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as  operating  injuriously*.  Once  more, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  lives  which 
might  have  been  saved  have  been  lost, 
in  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning,  by 
trusting  too  exclusively  to  the  stomach- 
pump,  and  other  expedients,  and  too 
little  to  the  efficacy  of  keeping  the 
patient's  sensibility  roused  by  every 
possible  means,  or,  failing  this,  of  the 
artificial  respiration.  Unfortunately, 
it  too  often  happens  in  these  cases  that 
the  circulation  is  so  enfeebled  at  the 
same  time  that  the  sensibility  is  im- 
paired or  abolished  that  the  measure 
last  alluded  to  must  prove  unavailing. 
Still,  the  experiments  of  Sir  B.  Brodief, 
the  recovery  of  one  case  of  apparent 
death  from  opium  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, by  ]\Ir.  WhalelyJ,  shew  generally 
the  v<ilue  of  the  artificial  respiration  in 
cases  of  narcotic  poisoning,  and  give 
us  reason  to  exjjcct  that  it  may  be 
successful  in  some  such  which  would 
otherwise  terminate  fatally. 

The  fearful  urgency,  I  repeat,  of  this 
x;lass  of  cases,  and  the  promptitude  and 
judgment  with  which  the  danger  at- 
tending them  must  be  met,  and  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence,  demand 
for  them  a  very  serious  study  at  the 
hands  of  the  profession.  And  yet  it 
■may  be  asked,  whether  many  teachers 
in  our  medical  schools  make  them  an 
integral,  not  to  say  a  prominent,  pait 
of  their  course  of  instructions  ? 

■II.  These  cases  are  interesting  and 
important,  also,  in  relation  to  the 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the 
country. 

On  this  department  of  the  subject  I 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  re- 
marks, becauseit  is  sufTicienlly attended 
to,  and  well  understood.  I  would  only 
observe  that,  while  it  is  chielly  from 
works  on  medical  jurisprudence  that 
the  greater  part  of  students  and  prac- 
titioners have  heretofore  derived  their 
scientific  knowledge  of  this  class  of 
cases,  the  subject  is  not  alwayfS  there 

*  An  experiment  of  Hicliat  illustrates  uilniirn- 
l)ly  the  eirieacy  of  tlie  artificial  resjiiratioii  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  "  If  a  stop-r.ock  he  adapted 
to  the  trachea,  exposed  and  divided,  and  afler- 
■wards  it  he  shut,  the  hlood  becomes  darker,  and 
springs  for  a  short  time  with  its  usual  force" 
from  a  divided  artery,  "but  at  liuirth  the  .jet 
bcronies  (gradually  feebler.  Re-a/liiiit  the  air, 
the  blood  becomes  almost  immediately  re<l,  its 
iialtus  also  rapidly  increases."  Sur  lii  Vie,  &c. 
p.  222  :— (luoted  from  Dr.  Kay's  paper,  in  Edin. 
Wed.  and  .Sunr.  .lournal,  Vol.  xxix.  p.  41-2. 

t  I'liilosophical  Transactions,  1812. 

t  Medical  Observations  and  inquiries.  Vol.  vi. 
p.  331. 


treated  of,  in  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  with  the  precision  and  accuracy 
which  is  so  desirable,  and  certainly  not 
in  such  a  way  as  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity for  information  regarding  it 
being  sought  for  elsewhere,  and  for  its 
being  prosecuted  both  for  its  own  sake, 
and  the  important  uses  to  which  its 
principles  may  be  applied  in  the  study 
and  practice  (,'f  medicine. 

11  [.  Farther,  the  studyof  these  cases 
is  interesting  and  importiut  in  relation 
to  pathology  and  practcal  medicine, 
serving  to  give  us  clea*  and  distinct 
ideas,  not  otherwise  at'ainable,  in  re- 
gard to  the  leading  paenomena  and 
general  nature  cf  diseases,  — their  more 
intimate  or  essential  natu'e, — the  modes 
in  which  they  prove  dai^^erous,  or  fatal 
to  life, — and  the  agency  Jf  their  remote, 
or  external  causes.  Here  there  is  a 
wide  lield  for  remark  aul  illustration. 

The  cases  in  ej^uestiui,  occurring 
in  individuals  previouily  in  perfect 
healtli,  can  scarcely  be  laid  to  be  ex- 
amples of  disease.  At  least,  if  they 
are  to  be  so  regarded,  they  are  in- 
stances of  the  simplest  and  least  com- 
plex kinds  of  it;  for  the  duuiges  in- 
tervening between  the  appication  of 
the  external  cause,  and  the'atal  event 
which  rapidly  follows,  must  lecessarily 
he  few  in  number  and  siiii]Je  in  their 
character.  The  changes,  too,'jn  which 
this  event  is  more  immediatey  depen- 
elent,  are  easily  discriminate!.  The 
symptoms,  also,  accompanyiig  the  in- 
ternal changes  are  etjually  sinple,  in- 
telligible, and  for  the  most  jart  cha- 
racteristic. And  the  relatioi  subsist- 
ing between  the  external  ciuses  and 
the  effects  which  follow  on  he  vital 
organs  has  nothing  "  occult'  in  it, 
but  is  direct  and  palpable,  md  open 
to  every  one's  observation.  Tvis,  one 
has  a  large  blood-vessel  wo\nded ; 
the  blood  gushes  out  in  torieits  ;  in 
a  fev/  seconds  he  becomes  gidd^  pale, 
and  faint,  perh.ips  he  sickens  ;ad  vo- 
mits. Tlie  nervous  system  ha  sus- 
tained a  shock  by  the  large  and  sidden 
loss  of  blood  ;  the  shock  re-acts  a  the 
heart,  enfeebling  its  action  ;  and  D  the 
state  of  one  or  other  of  these  ogans 
are  the  symptoms  enumerated  o\ing. 
The  bleeding  continues,  and  witl'n  a 
few  seconds  more,  the  sensibility  ails 
altogether,  and  the  pulse  beccncs 
imperceptible.  The  syncope  is  cm- 
plete  ;  the  heart's  action  is  suspentfd, 
the     circulation     through    the    br^u 
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arrested ;  and  if  the  irritability  of  the 
former  is  extinct,  the  syncope  is  fa- 
tal.— Another  is  struck  a  violent  blow 
on  the  epigastrium;  he  instantly  turns 
pale,  falls  down  insensible,  the  pulse  is 
imperceptible,  and  he  expires.  Here, 
again,  is  an  instance,  simpler  even  than 
the  former,  of  a  shock  being  given  to 
the  nervous  system,  and  of  this  react- 
ing on  the  heart,  suspending  its  action, 
and  destroying  its  vital  power. 

In  the  examples  now  given  of  death 
from  ha;morrhage,  and  from  a  blow  on 
the  stomach,  how  short  is  the  series  of 
changes  between  the  first  and  the  last, 
how  simple  their  character,  how  ob- 
vious their  relation  to  their  respective 
causes,  and  how  clearly  referrible  the 
fatal  ixsue  of  both  to  the  fiiilure  of  the 
heart's  action ! 

It  is  widely  different,  however,  with 
most  diseases.  Arising,  often,  from  un- 
perceived  causes,  and  often  terminating 
fatally  in  modes  that  are  complex  or 
obscure,  they  extend  over  a  longer 
period  of  lime,  consist  of  a  longer 
series  of  changes,  involve  various 
functions,  and  shew  themselves  by 
symptoms  which  vary  with  their  pro- 
gress, and  are  modified  by  the  circum- 
stances of  individuals.*  Amid  such 
a  multiplicity  and  complexity  of 
changes,  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  the  essential  and  the  inciden- 
tal, to  trace  the  connection  between 
causes  and  their  effects,  and  to  acquire 
clear  notions  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
phenomena  that  are  prescribed  to  our 
observation.  Take,  as  an  example, 
common  continued  fever.  In  this 
disease,  all  the  functions  are  more  or 
less  engaged,  and  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena very  numerous — varying  with 
the  progress  of  the  fever,  variously 
modified  too  by  contingent  circum- 
stances, and  complicated  besides,  in 
many  cases,  with  local  inflammation. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand that  we  should  often  be  un- 
able, from  the  observation  of  diseases 
themselves,  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  the  nature  of  many  diseases  which 
come  before  us.  But  this  difficulty 
may  often  be  greatly  obviated  or  en- 
tirely removed  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
effects  of  violent  and  rapidly  fatal  in- 
juries. '*  These  simplest  cases  in  pa- 
thology" furnish  us  with  facts  and 
principles,    (or   "analogies  and  illus- 


*  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  303. 


trations,)"  which  admit  of  an  easy  and 
direct  a[)plication  to  morbid  processes 
and  morbid  phenomena;  and  thus  they 
shed  a  clear  and  steady  light  on  the 
more  complex  and  obscure  cases  of 
disease  —  illuminating,  so  to  speak, 
these  special  objects  of  pathological 
research  much  in  the  same  way  that 
the  mirror  does  tiie  objects  subjected 
to  microscopical  examination. 

"  When  we  complain,"  to  quote  the 
words  of  an  able  writer,  "  of  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  disease  being  iiiex- 
plicublc,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that 
nothitig  ill  iialure  is  explicable,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  admits  of  comparisou 
with  things  that  are  simpler  and  rnoie 
Jamiliar."  Now  the  things  simpler 
and  more  familiar  with  which  morbid 
phenomena  may  be  compared,  and  by 
a  comparison  with  which  they  may  be 
explained,  are  very  few.  The  known, 
principles  of  cliemistry  and  of  me- 
chanics are  of  no  avail  in  elucidating 
their  nature.  Those  of  physiology, 
indeed,  enable  us  to  go  a  certain  way 
in  our  explanation  of  them,  "  by  in- 
forming us  what  functions  of  the  living 
body  are  disordered,  in  what  manner 
they  are  altered,  and  how  their  altera- 
tion  affects  other  functions,"  but  it 
would  be  easy  to  shew  "  that  there  are 
many  facts  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  external  causes  on  the  human  body, 
and  the  modes  of  diseased  action  as- 
sumed by  its  different  organs,  which 
could  not  possibly  be  cleared  up  to  us 
by  any  knowledge  we  possess  of  the 
healthy  actions  of  the  system."  "  But 
the  effects  of  known  agents,  particu- 
larly of  poisons  and  injuries,  on  the 
animal  economy,  are  phenomena  bear- 
ing a  very  close  analogy  to  those  which 
occur  froui  unknown  or  imperfectly 
understood  causes  in  disease ;  and 
when  the  former  are  successfully  ar- 
ranged and  generalized,  they  will  afford 
more  assistance  than  all  other  means 
put  together,  in  explaining  the  more 
complicated  changes  which  give  rise  to 
the  latter."* 

To  point  out  their  utility  in  this 
respect  will  be  the  object  of  the  suc- 
ceeding papers. 

[To  be  continued.] 

*  Alison,  Outlines  of  Pathology  and  Pract.  of 
Medicine.  — History  of  .Medicine. — Edin.  Med. 
and  surgical  Journal.    Vol.  xxvi.  p.  319. 
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[Continued  from  p.  718.] 

In  my  last  paper  it  was  stated  tliat 
Schultz  had  found  the  bile,  when  fresh, 
always  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  one 
drachm  of  acetic  acid  being  necessary, 
as  he  alleges,  to  neutralize  an  ounce  of 
bile  of  considerable  spissitude.  Dr. 
Kemp  and  Buisson  have  more  recently 
made  observations  tending  to  throw 
doubts  on  the  accuracy  of  Schultz's 
view ;  they  affirm  that  healthy  bile  is 
always  iieutral.  As  Dr.  Prout  ob- 
serves, the  colour  of  bile  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  judge  of  its  chemical  reaction, 
from  its  effect  on  test  paper.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  possibility  that  bile,  like 
the  saliva,  varies  in  its  chemical  pro- 
perties, being  alkaline  at  some  times, 
or  in  some  circumstances,  and  neutral 
on  other  occasions;  but  if  so,  then 
either  the  observations  of  Schultz,  or 
those  of  Buisson  and  Dr.  Kemp,  have 
been  made  inaccurately,  or  on  too  few 
occasions  to  justify  them  in  coming  to 
the  unqualified  conclusion  that  the 
bile  is  always  one  thing,  or  alwai/s 
another. 

I  stated,  in  my  last  paper,  that  I  con- 
sidered the  computation  that  a  man 
secretes  from  17  to  24  ounces  of  bile,  as 
excessive.  There  are  two  cases,  the 
one  of  which  was  treated  by  Mr.  Fryer, 
of  Stamford,  the  other  by  Mr.  Barlow, 
of  Writtle,  which  supply  some  data  on 
this  subject.  The  former  was  that  of  a 
boy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  an 
abscess  of  the  liver,  opening  externally, 
from  which,  at  diflerent  tappings,  bile, 
apparently  pure,  was  discharged  in 
quantities  that  might  make  an  average 
of  a  pint  a  day.  In  Mr.  Barlow's  case, 
the  quantity  discharged  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat,  but  not  much  less. 
The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  strong 
man  of  54  years  of  age,  a  thatcher  by 
trade,  and  healthy  at  the  time  he  met 
with  tiie  accident  whicii  caused  the 
suspected  rupture  of  the  liver.  There 
is  one  point  of  no  small  importance  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  both  of  these  cases,  and 
which  forbids  us  to  regard  the  quanti- 


ties of  bile  discharged  as  normal, 
namely,  that  both  the  man  and  the 
boy  were  under  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury at  the  time  the  bile  was  drawn  off. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  quan- 
tity of  bile  was  greater  than  it  would 
have  been  had  no  mercury  been  admi- 
nistered. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
to  be  taken  into  account,  that  both  the 
subjects  of  observation  being  under  the 
shock  of  accident  and  of  disease,  of  de- 
pleting treatment  and  of  restricted  diet, 
tlie  secretion  of  the  liver  might,  but  for 
the  stimulus  of  the  mercury,  have  been 
less  profuse  than  it  would  have  been 
in  circumstances  of  health. 

In  my  last  paper,  I  suggested  a  doubt 
whether  the  alleged  fact,  that  the  bile 
is  entirely  re-crementitious,  is  to  be  re- 
ceived in  its  full  extent.  That  the  bile 
is  not  wholly  absorbed,  is  proved  by 
the  colour  of  the  fieces,  in  health  on 
the  one  hand,  and  during  jaundice  on 
the  other.  But  it  is  contended  that  it 
is  only  the  coloiiriiiy  matter  of  the  bile 
that  appears  in  the  evacuations,  and 
that  the  other  constituents  of  it  are 
entirely  digested.  Berzelius  alleges, 
that  in  1000  parts  of  faeces  there  are 
only  9  parts  resembling  bile.  Liebig 
makes  the  quantity  of  bile  one-fiftieth 
part  of  the  fasces,  or  even  less.  On  the 
supposition,  however,  of  this  constant 
distinction  and  separation,  during  assi- 
milation, of  the  colouring  matter  from 
the  other  principles  of  the  bile,  and  of 
the  former  being  the  whole  excremcn- 
titious  part,  we  might  expect  that  occa- 
sionally there  should  occur  jaundice 
ivilhoiit  pale  stools.  It  may  further  be 
remarked,  as  regards  the  alleged  fact 
that  only  9  parts  of  pure  bile  appear 
in  1000  of  fa-ces,  that  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  bile  undergoes,  in  the  process  of 
chylification,  and  in  the  passage  along 
the  intestines  of  the  excrementitious 
part  of  the  food,  some  change  that  may 
make  its  recognition,  and  the  estimate 
of  its  amount  in  the  evacuations,  a 
matter  of  some  nicety  and  difficulty. 

Pancreatic  Derangements. 
In  regard  to  pancreatic  derange- 
ments, and  their  treatment,  scarcely 
anything  can  be  satisfactorily  laid 
down.  As  irritation  may  be  propa- 
gated from  the  stomach  and  duodenum, 
up  the  biliary  ducts,  to  the  interior  of 
the  liver,  so  may  it  equally  extend 
along  the  pancreatic  duct,  into  the 
organ  from  which  that  duct  is  named. 
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And,  on  the  other  hand,  irritation  in 
the  pancreas,  descending  its  duct,  may 
spread  itself  along  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  duodenum,  and  thence 
into  the  stomach. 

Andral  is  of  opinion  that  pyrosis 
may  sometimes  he  owing  to  derange- 
ment of  the  pancreas. 

As,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  phy- 
siology of  the  pancreas,  we  are  unable 
to  know  when  the  organ  acts  normally, 
we  are  equally  unable  to  discover  when 
it  fails  in  its  function.  Hence  the 
great  obscurity  and  vagueness  of  its 
pathology. 

Its  posilion  enhances  the  difficulty 
of  diagnosis.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a 
single  pathognomonic  symptom  of  a 
deranged  or  diseased  pancreas.  Its  af- 
fections may  most  readily  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  stomach,  of  the  duodenum,  of 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  of  the  colon, 
of  the  kidney.  And  even  could  we 
pronounce  definitively,  that  the  pan- 
creas is  the  seat  of  disease,  what,  I 
would  ask,  is  the  specific  treatment 
which  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  pursue  ? 

I  am  aware  of  none,  except  in  giving 
attention  to  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
bowels,  so  far  as  we  might  suspect 
them  to  be  sympathetically  deranged. 

I  have  already  noticed,  that  we  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  physiology  of 
the  pancreas.  As  usual,  and  as  on  al- 
most all  other  subjects,  physiologists 
differ  among  themselves  in  regard  to 
the  chemical  reaction  of  the  pancreatic 
fluid.  Magendie  and  Mayer  find  it 
alkaline,  and  so  do  Leuret  and  Las- 
saigne,  in  the  cat,  the  dog,  and  the 
horse.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  find  it 
acid  in  the  sheep  and  goat ;  in  the  first 
quantities  extracted  from  the  dog  and 
Horse,  it  was  likewise  acid  ;  the  last 
portions  of  the  fluid  were  slightly  alka- 
line. Schultz  found  it  acid  in  the  dog, 
cat,  and  horse,  and  on  one  occasion 
neutral,  in  a  dog.  Such,  it  may  be  i-e- 
marked  in  passing,  is  a  specimen  of 
many  of  the  recent  investigations  of 
physiologists.  They  find  subjects 
doubtful ;  they  leave  them  full  of  per- 
plexing discrepancy  ;  shewing  that 
either  great  inaccuracy,  or  culpable 
haste  in  announcing  results,  is  charge- 
able somewhere  ;  and  the  only  conso- 
lation is,  that  many  of  these  inquiries 
concern  matters  so  frivolous,  and  so 
totally  devoid  of  any  practical  use  or 
interest,  that  the  time  wasted  and  the 


errors    committed    are   less   to  be  re- 
gretted. 

In  certain  cases,  in  which  post- 
mortem inspection  discovered  disease 
of  the  pancreas,  the  symptoms  during 
life  were  as  follows  :  vomiting,  in  some 
cases  of  a  limpid,  hot,  acrid  fluid  ;  in 
others,  of  a  fluid  like  saliva,  and  like  it 
containing  mucus,  which  is  not  natu- 
rally present  in  the  pancreatic  secre- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  patient  of  An- 
dral's,  there  were  copious  vomitings 
every  morning  of  mucous  and  "  watery" 
matters.  Smoking  then  stopped  the 
vomiting,  but  about  a  pint  more  of  the 
same  fluid  was  passively  ejected.  Pain 
was  felt  deep  in  the  epigastrium,  which 
brandy  relieved.  The  man  died  ;  but 
it  is  merely  generally  stated  that  the 
pancreas  was  diseased. 

In  another  case,  the  vomitings  were 
of  a  "spumous  acrid  liquor,"  the  ejec- 
tion of  whicli  was  accompanied  with  a 
lively  feeling  of  heat  from  the  cardia 
to  the  mouth.  The  vomitings  occa- 
sionally ceased  spontaneously,  and 
were  replaced  by  an  abundant  saliva- 
tion, acrid  and  even  caustic  ;  the  gums 
were  tumid  and  softened ;  the  teeth 
were  loose  and  corroded,  as  if  the  pun- 
gent saliva  were  dissolving  them  layer 
after  layer.  The  father  of  this  patient 
had  had,  at  twenty,  similar  symptoms  ; 
but  they  had  disappeared  at  fifty. 

In  addition  to  the  mucous  diarrhoea 
and  vomitings,  above  described,  which, 
of  course,  as  being  common  to  many 
affections,  only  very  equivocally  indi- 
cate pancreatic  disease,  there  have 
been  observed  deep-seated  epigastric 
pain,  augmented  by  the  fingers  being 
plunged  into  the  upper  part  of  the  ab- 
domen when  the  stomach  is  empty ; 
increased  also  by  the  patient's  lying  on 
his  back  when  the  stomach  is  loaded  ; 
and  likewise  by  reclination  on  the  left 
side,  for  then  the  liver,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case  the  stomach,  rests  on  the 
inflamed  pancreas.  Deep  inspiration 
has  also  been  noticed  to  cause  pain,  in 
consequence  of  the  shortened  fibres  of 
the  diaphragm  bridling,  as  it  were,  over 
the  diseased  viscus.  Such  are  almost 
the  only  symptoms  we  have  to  guide 
us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  affections  of 
the  pancreas. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  there  is 
no  specific  treatment ;  the  organ  lies 
too  deep  for  local  measures.  From  the 
rarity  with  which  reference  is  made  to 
it  in  post-mortem  inspections,  we  may 
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infer  that  it  is  less  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  disease  than  the  other  chylo- 
poietic  organs  ;  and  probably  the 
greater  part  of  its  derangements  is  pro- 
pagated from  the  stomach,  liver,  oi 
duodenum.  In  one  case,  which  I 
chanced  to  see  several  years  ago,  the 
pancreas  was  greatly  enlarged,  and, 
having  pushed  aside  the  bowels,  was 
adherent  to  the  spine  and  aorta. 

Affections  of  the  Spleen. 

Of  the  physiology  of  this  organ  also 
we  possess  no  knowledge  in  the  least 
degree  certain  or  precise,  and  hence 
our  pathological  and  therapeutical 
views  are  equally  vague.  Differently 
from  diseased  lungs,  heart,  kidney,  the 
derangements  of  which  are  indicated 
not  merely  by  the  general  or  universal 
symptoms  of  pain  and  swelling,  but  by 
the  aberration  of  functions  peculiar  to 
themselves,  namely,  changes  in  the 
pulse  and  circulation,  in  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  urine,  and  in  the 
respiratory  and  thoracic  sounds  objec- 
tive and  subjective— differently  from 
affections  of  these  organs,  I  repeat, 
those  of  the  spleen  are  only  discoverable 
by  the  presence  of  pain  and  swelling, 
to  which,  perhaps,  may  in  some  cases 
he  added,  heat  and  change  of  colour  in 
the  superjacent  teguments. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in- 
flammatory action  may  make  consider- 
able progress  in  the  spleen  without 
pain  being  felt,  unless  liie  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  organ  has  become  impli- 
cated. 

In  some  cases  of  diseased  spleen, 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  the 
splenitic  affection  was  confounded 
with  dyspeptic  derangement,  and,  in 
fact,  such  derangement  was  present;  it 
being  indeed  obvious,  that  affections  of 
an  organ  in  such  topical  proximity  and 
vascular  intimacy  witli  the  stomach  as 
the  spleen  is,  could  not  have  place 
without  more  or  less  disturbing  the 
action  of  the  former. 

In  other  cases  I  have  known  affec- 
tions, which  subsequently  there  could 
be  little  doubt  were  splenitic,  con- 
founded for  some  time  with  disease  of 
the  thoracic  pleura,  and  even  with  a 
supposed  insidious  chronic  pericarditis. 

Treatment. — Tenderness,  or  pain  and 
fulness  of  this  organ,  require  leeching, 
blistering,  moxa,  frictions  with  mer- 
cury, iodine,  &c, ;  attention  to  the 
stomach  ;  residence  on  a  dry  site,  and 


amid  a  dry  air.  In  the  tumefactions 
of  the  organ  which  accompany  some 
forms  of  intermittent  fever,  quinine 
and  iodine  form  the  most  efficient 
means.  If  induration  have  taken  place, 
mercurial  and  iodine  plasters,  or  else 
assiduous  friction,  and  the  internal  use 
of  iodine,  must  be  had  recourse  to. 

A  medical  friend,  of  large  experience 
in  East  Indian  practice,  informs  me 
that  the  Hindoo  practitioners  treat  the 
enlarged  spleen  of  ague,  as  well  as 
ague  Itself,  with  sulphate  of  iron  and 
jalap,  to  which  columba  is  sometimes 
added,  and  that  the  effect  is  very  satis- 
factory. The  dose  of  sulphate  of  iron 
is  extremely  small,  being  usually  not 
more  than  a  grain  three  times  a  day. 
The  native  practitioners  (and  I  believe 
the  British  also  in  that  quarter),  make 
use  of  the  moxa  in  the  treatment  of 
splenitis  ;  the  former  resorting  to  it 
largely.  It  is  not  likely  that  so  revolt- 
ing a  measure  would  be  so  often  pre- 
scribed or  endured,  were  its  good  ef- 
fects not  obvious  and  unquestionable. 

Since  the  preceding  part  of  this 
paper  was  in  type,  the  three  following 
cases  have  come  under  my  notice. 

A  gentleman  has  for  some  time  suf- 
fered from  pain  in  the  stomach,  and 
from  a  feeling  of  tightness  in  the  left 
calf.  His  epigastrium  is  extremely 
tender  to  pressure.  His  tongue  is 
clean,  but  his  conjunctivie  yellow,  and 
his  skin  slightly  so.  His  stools  are 
very  dark.  Sulphuric  acid  causes  first  a 
very  slight  green  hue  in  his  urine, 
which  subsequently  changes  to  a  faint 
reddish  purple.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  urine  is  1022;  very  slight  irregu- 
larity of  diet,  more  especially  the  use 
of  claret,  causes,  singularly  enough,  a 
deposition  of  the  phosphates  ;  still  the 
discharge  when  voided,  and  for  some 
hours  after,  reddens  litmus. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  an  indivi- 
dual, who,  though  only  '27  years  of  age, 
has  long  used  food  in  excess,  though 
he  has  not  indulged  in  drink.  His 
urine  is  of  I  he  specific  gravity  1005 
only.  In  other  respects  it  is  healthy. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
is  in  an  extremely  irritable  state  ;  his 
liver  is  enlarged  and  chronically  irri- 
tated, and  secretes  profusely. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  a  young  man 
of  2!^,  who  has  had  an  acute  attack  of 
rheumatism,  complicated  with  gouty 
symptoms.     He  has  also  been  an  irrc- 
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gular  liver,  and  this  as  regards  drink 
as  well  as  food.  What  the  state  of  the 
urine  was  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  1 
cannot  say.  Since  I  have  seen  him,  it 
has  been  of  sp.  gr.  101(3,  pale,  neutral 
•when  voided,  and  slightly  charged  with 
the  phosphates,  which,  in  this  case,  1 
regard  as  the  result  of  a  permanent  de- 
rangement and  failure  of  the  assimila- 
tive powers. 
12,  Bentinck  Street,  Manchester  Square. 
[To  be  continued.] 

SIGNOR   GUARINI    ON    THE 

MOTIONS  OF  THE  IRIS*. 

Translated,  with  Observations, 

By  John  F.  France, 

Assistant  Surjjeon  to  the  Eye  Infirmary,  Guy's 
Hospital. 

Ark  the  motions  of  the  iris  the  result 
of  the  contraction  of  muscular  fibres; 
or  the  effect  of  vascular  turgescencc,  a 
kind  of  erection  of  the  tissue  of  the 
membrane  ?  Signer  Guarini,  without 
rejecting  either  of  these  explanations, 
endeavours  to  reconcile  them  :  the  iris 
is,  according  to  him,  a  membrane  at 
once  vascular  and  muscular;  and  he 
believes  it  impossible,  by  mere  vas- 
cular erethism,  to  account  for  the  ex- 
treme rapidity  of  its  movements.  An 
erectile  organ  requires  a  certain  time 
to  attain  erection,  and  does  not  reach 
that  state  with  the  lightning-quick- 
ness which  characterizes  the  action  of 
the  pupil ;  motions  so  instantaneous 
can  only  take  place  through  the  play  of 
muscular  fibres.  Again,  organs  formed 
of  erectile  tissue  can  readily  undergo 
the  various  gradations  between  flacci- 
dity  and  turgescence ;  but  we  do  not 
see  them  pass  immediately  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  then  return 
abruptly  to  ti'.eir  former  condition,  to 
reassume  not  less  quickly  the  second  : 
but  the  pupil  does  exhibit  all  these 
variations.  Tliirdly,  with  erectile  or- 
gans the  state  of  repose,  is  that  of  re- 
laxation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
passive  state,  the  repose  of  the  pupil, 
is  an  extension  midway  between  dila- 
tation and  contraction  ;  and  lastly,  the 
condition  of  medium  extension  is  that 
in  which  we  find  the  pupil  of  the  dead 
subject,  whilst  erectile  organs  are  left 
by  death  in  complete  flaccidity.  Signor 
Guarini,  however,  does  not  on  these 
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accounts  deny  ihe  share  taken  in  pro- 
duction of  the  pupillary  movements  by 
turgescence  of  the  iridal  vessels ;  onl}', 
in  his  opinion,  the  latter  exerts  but 
a  secondary  and  accessory  infiuence 
which  he  explains  in  the  following 
manner: — 

All  the  erectile  organs  of  the  economy 
are  environed  with  muscles  or  con- 
tractile fibres,  the  contraction  of  which, 
by  pressure  on  the  veins,  of  which 
these  organs  are  principally  composed, 
produces  a  momentary  stasis  of  the 
blood  within  them,  without  compress- 
ing them  so  strongly  as  to  impede  the 
entry  of  arterial  blood.  The  vessels 
of  the  iris  being  interlaced  with  the 
circular  fibres  which  effect  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil,  these  fibres  cannot 
act  without  arresting  the  blood  in 
the  vessels  ;  a  stagnation  which  contri- 
butes to  augment  contraction.  Signor 
Guarini  then  admits  the  two  orders 
of  circular  and  radiating  fibres  in  tlve 
structure  of  the  iris,  the  former  to 
diminish,  the  latter  to  dilate  the  pu- 
pil ;  and  describes,  that  the  circular 
receive  their  motive  power  from  fila- 
ments of  the  third  pair,  which  emerge 
from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  ;  whereas 
the  radiating  fibres  are  supplied  by 
minute  branches,  which,  arising  from 
the  superior  pair  of  cervico-spinaL 
nerves,  enter  the  first  cervical  ganglion 
of  the  sympathetic,  and,  subsequently 
united  with  the  sixth  pair,  pass  into 
the  orbit. 

The  following  experiments  tend  to 
establish  this  particular  distribution. 
If,  as  Professor  Valentin  has  shown, 
we  divide  the  third  pair  of  nerves  in  a 
living  animal,  the  pujiil  dilates  ;  if  we 
remove  the  first  ganghon  of  the  great 
sympathetic,  it  contracts.  Now,  Signor 
Guarini  having  observed  that  in  aninials- 
killed  with  strychnine  the  pupil  is  di- 
lated, conceived  he  could  make  use  of 
this  fact  to  determine  the  nervous 
sources  of  tiie  dilierent  iridal  move- 
ments :  so,  having  extirpated  an  ani- 
mal's superior  cervical  ganglion,  and 
thus  produced  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
he  administered  strychnine.  The  pupil 
of  the  side  operated  on  only  dilated  a 
little,  for  the  filaments  of  the  third 
nerve,  now  unopposed,  maintained  its 
contraction;  but  the  pupil  was  seea 
enormously  dilated  on  the  other  side, 
as  ordinarily  occurs  in  poisoning  with 
strychnine.  Again:  if,  on  a  body  still 
iiritable,  we  prick  the  third  nerve,  or 
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the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  the  pupil 
slowly  contracts,  and  does  not  after- 
wards dilate;  but  if  we  lay  bare  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  w'hile  the 
animal  is  alive,  then  kill  it,  and  irri- 
tate the  third  pair,  we  shall  still  ob- 
serve contraction  of  the  pupil,  which 
will  now,  however,  disappear  on  irri 
tating  the  cervical  ganglion.  "  This," 
says  the  author,  "  proves  incontestibly 
the  existence  of  muscular  fibres  in  the 
iris  ;  for  muscular  tissue  alone  has 
the  property  of  contracting  after  death 
under  the  influence  of  mechanical  or 
chemical  irritation.  I  defy  those  who 
admit  vascular  erethism  only  as  the 
cause  of  the  motions  of  the  pupil,  to 
produce  erection  of  the  penis  or  clitoris 
in  the  dead  subject  by  those  means 
which  so  unequivocally  determine  the 
movements  of  the  iris." 

In  conclusion,  according  to  Signer 
Guarini,  contraction  of  the  pupil  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  action  of  the 
circular  fibres,  but  also  on  the  stasis 
of  the  blood  within  the  veins  of  the 
iris  produced  by  that  muscular  action. 
The  reality  of  the  influence  of  this 
supplementary  cause  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  (?)  by  the  following  fact:  —  In 
essaying  by  the  strongest  stimulation 
of  the  third  pair  in  a  body  yet  irrita- 
ble, to  produce  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  one  can  never  succeed  in  ren- 
dering it  as  circumscribed  as  in  the 
living ;  for  the  circulation  having 
ceased,  the  blood  is  not  confined  in  the 
vessels  so  as  to  impart,  as  during  life, 
the  utmost  degree  of  narrowness  to 
that  aperture.  It  appears  that  the  di- 
latation of  the  pupil,  on  the  contrary, 
takes  place  as  the  eflfect  entirely  of 
contraction  of  the  radiating  fibres ; 
since  the  enlargement  we  obtain  in  the 
subject  by  irritating  the  superior  cer- 
vical ganglion  is  quite  as  considerable 
as  that  which  ensues  on  the  applica- 
tion of  belladonna  to  the  living. 

Remarks. — Should  the  experiments 
of  Valentin  and  Guarini  be  confirmed 
by  independent  observers,  with  uni- 
formity of  efiect  in  a  suflicient  number 
of  instances,  they  will,  in  conjunction 
with  the  results  of  Mayo's*  experi- 
ments, and  the  pathological  fact  now 
ascertained,  that  loss  of  contractility 
of  pupil  follows  paralysis  of  the  third 
cerebral  nerve,  though  the  retina  be 

*  See  Mayo's  Anatomical  and  I'liysiological 
Cominentaries,  No.  2,  page  5. 


sound,  and  with  the  concurring  argu- 
ments adducible  from  habit  and  ana- 
logy, —  constitute  an  overpowering 
weight  of  rational  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  muscularity  of  the  iris.  This, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  micros- 
copical observations  of  Home,  Maunoir, 
Tyrrell,  and  many  others,  must  be 
considered  more  convincing  than  the 
negative  arguments  of  those  who  urge 
the  opposite  view,  (especially  if  we 
consider  how  few  pale  organic  fibrils, 
easily  overlooked,  would  amply  fulfil 
the  function  in  question),  and  esta- 
blishes satisfactorily,  to  my  own  mind 
at  least,  that  the  pupillary  actions  are 
indeed  truly  and  essentially  muscu- 
lar. The  author's  endeavour  to  prove 
that  venous  erection  is  superadded  to 
circulo-muscular  contraction,  as  at  once 
its  effect  and  consummation,  appears 
to  me  singularly  unfortunate ;  for  even 
if  we  admit  the  anatomical  relation 
of  vessel  to  muscular  fibre,  which  he 
assumes,  the  hypothesis  will  be  found 
inadequate  to  explain  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  do.  The  circular  fibres  are 
only  supposed  to  exist  at  the  imme- 
diate margin  of  the  pupil,  and  the  flow^ 
of  venous  blood  in  the  iris  is  necessa- 
rily, in  general  direction,  centrifugal ; 
hence,  if  Signer  Guarini's  notion  were 
correct,  erection  by  venous  obstruction 
would  arise  from  a  mechanical  impedi- 
ment situate  at  the  distal  side  of  the 
obstructed  part,  which  is  impossible. 
That  arterial  congestion  should  result 
from  this  mechanism  is  not,  however, 
unlikely ;  yet  either  idea  derives  but 
little  countenance  from  the  inconclu- 
sive reasoning  with  which  the  author 
supports  his  own  :  for,  1st.  equally  vigo- 
rous contraction  of  pupil  could  not  be 
exj)ected  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living 
body ;  and  2ndly,  though  dilatation  is 
reported  to  have  been  disproportion- 
ately great,  yet  the  standard  of  com- 
parison (the  effect  produced  by  bella- 
donna in  the  living)  is  too  variable  to 
allow  a  legitimate  inference  to  be 
founded  on  the  observation  as  thus  re- 
corded :  the  actual  and  positive  de- 
gree of  dilatation  should  have  been 
specified. 

Valentin's  investigations  of  this 
subject,  referred  to  by  the  author,  are 
of  course  worthy  of  the  highest  con- 
sideration :  he  fully  confirms  tiie  truth 
of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mayo, 
with  respect  to  the  powers  cf  the  ;Jd 
cerebral  nerve  over  the  contractions  of 
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the  pupil ;  but  he  advances  further, 
and  claims,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
but  as  the  subsequent  extracts  will  more 
satisfactorily  show,  an  active  dilating 
influence  for  nervous  fibrils,  originally 
emerging  from  the  superior  cervico 
spinal  nerves,  and  after  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  that 
of  the  vagus,  reaching  ultimately  the 
ganglion  ciliare  and  iris,  by  means  of 
the  carotid  plexus  or  branches  of  the 
5th.  With  regard  to  the  former  topic, 
he  says,  (p.  18.)  "  Eodem  tempore,  quo 
nervus  oculo-motorius  perscinditur,  pu- 
pilla  oculi  affecti,  et  scepe  ea  alterius 
sani,  vehementissimecontrahitur.  Mors 
operationem  si  insequitur,  pupilla  per 
agoniam  aliquantum  quidem  dilata- 
tur,  nee  vero  pristinam  suam  mag- 
nitudinem  nanciscitur.  Si  autem  ani- 
mal vivere  continuat,  pupilla  serius 
dilatatur,  sed  paralytica  remanet. 
Lucis  solis  radii,  vitro  amplificanti 
coUecti  et  in  oculum  sive  retinam  sive 
iridemductinuUampupillaimutationem 
efficiunt :  sanus  vero  oculus  solito  more 
reagit.  .  .  Mechanica  vel  chemica  nervi 
oculo-motorii  irritatione  facta,  (in  the 
dead  subject  and  with  the  nerve  ex- 
posed) ejusdem  lateris  oculi  pupilla 
minuitur,  et,  quamvis,  brevi  post  iterum 
denuo  augeatur,  tamen  pristinam  suam, 
solitamque  magnitudinem  per  longis- 
simum  demum  tempus,  aut  nunquam 
sibi  parat." 

After  detailing  various  experiments, 
he  draws  the  following  conclusions 
(p.  3):  —  "  Pupilla^  amplificatio  non 
solum  tanta  sit,  quanta  omnibus  fibris 
muscularibus  iridis  paralyticis  est ;  sed 
eo  major,  quo,  magis  fontis  spinalis 
musculi  pupillam  augentes,  agunt,  E 
contrario,  fonte  spinali  irritato,  pupilla 
aliquantum  augetur ;  eo  vero  persecto 
fons  cerebralis  antagonismo  caret,  ut 
hac  de  causa  pupilla  summopere  mi- 
nuatur.  .  .  .  Fonte  spinali  resecto  pu- 
pilla minuitur  et  minuta  restat  nee  luce 

mutatur Pupillse  contractorum 

nervi  fonte  cerebrali,  extensorum  fonte 
spinali  continentur*." 

I  apprehend  the  following  case  as 
an  example  of  the  phenomena  ordina- 
rily ensuing  upon  paralysis  of  the  third 
cerebral  nerve :  similar  circumstances 
are  not  infrequent ;  and  they  afford 
the  strongest  possible  corroboration  of 
Mayo's  conclusions ;  while  they  in  no 

*  De  fanctionibus  nervorum. 


degree   militate  against  the  more  ex- 
tended and  bolder  theory  of  Valentin  : 

Ellen  M ■,  ait.  2j,  applied  to  me 

July  21st,  and  stated,  that  nearly  three 
months  ago  she  was  seized  with  head- 
ache, giddiness,  tinnitus  aurium,  and 
insensibility,  preceded  for  a  fortnight 
by   some  pain   across    the  eye-brows. 
The  fit  continued  for  about  half  an  hour, 
and  appears  to  have  been  of  an  apoplec- 
tic character,  for  on  recovering  frora 
it,  the  left  superior  palpebra  could  not 
be  perfectly  elev^ated  ;  in  a   week  from 
the  attack,  during  which   this  symp- 
tom gradually  increased  in  degree,  the 
power  of  raising  the  lid  was  completely 
lost,  and  it  has  not  since  been  restored. 
A  month  ago  she  was  again  seized  with 
pain  in  the  head,  and  a  few  days  sub- 
sequently her  confinement  took  place  : 
she  lost    a    considerable    quantity    of 
blood  at  this  period,  owing  to  which,  in 
addition  to  repeated  venesection  at  the 
time  of  her  first  attack  and  since,  to- 
gether   with  leeching   and    reiterated 
blistering,    her    present    condition    is 
highly  ansEmial  and  debilitated.    Ptosis 
on  the  left  side  is  complete,  though  the 
upper  lid  can  be  just  separated  from 
the  lower  by  wrinkling  the  forehead, 
and  so  bringing  into  action  the  occipito- 
frontal muscle  :  on  raising  the  palpe- 
bra with  the  finger  the  globe  of  the  eye 
is  seen  abducted,  its  axis  making  an 
angle  of  between  20°  and  30°  with  the 
natural  line  of  direction  in  regarding 
an  object  straight   forward  :  it  cannot 
be  brought  nearer  to  the  central  line, 
be   the   other   eye   ever  so  much  ab- 
ducted ;   but  is   capable   of  increased 
abduction  when  the  opposite  organ  is 
strongly  adducted;  and  on  this  effort 
being  discontinued  it  gradually  returns 
to  its  former  position.     The  motions  of 
elevation    and  of  depression  are  abo- 
lished, the  axis  of  the  left  eyeball  re- 
maining horizontal  however  much  the 
right    may    be    directed  upwards    or 
downwards.     The  pupil  of  the  affected 
eye  is  widely  dilated,  having  a  diame- 
ter more  than  double  that  of  the  right 
pupil ;    and  exposure  to  strong  light 
produces  no  change  in   it :    the  sight, 
however,  of  the  affected  eye  is  good, 
with  the  exception  that  the  vision  of 
small  and  near  objects  is  slightly  im- 
paired :   for  this,   the  extreme  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil  sufficiently  accounts. 
The  right  eye  and  its  appendages  are 
perfectly     healthy;     but     of    course 
double  vision  exists  when  both  eyes 
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are  simultaneously  eniplo\'e(l  on  any 
object  not,  situate  toward  the  left  hand 
of  the  patient.  The  sensation  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  of  the  skin  surround- 
ing the  orbit  is  perfect. 

The  next  case  is  one  of  those  ano- 
inalous  examples  of  paralysis  of  the 
third  cerebral  nerve  in  which  the 
contractile  power  of  the  pupil  is  not 
abrogated  ;  1  relate  it  here  for  the 
sake  of  contrast  with  the  foregoing:  — 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it 
exhibits  the  exception— the  former 
case  illustrates  the  general  rule. — 
George  D.,  tet.  12,  who  hud  suffered 
from  hydrocephalus  in  infancy,  and 
has  a  somewhat  disproportionately 
large  head,  applied  at  the  Eye  Infir- 
mary, February  7th.  He  is  subject 
to  frequent  headache,  particularly 
just  over  the  left  supercilium,  and 
sometimes  at  the  corresponding  point 
on  the  opposite  side  : — -he  has  been 
much  disturbed  at  night  by  frightful 
dreams,  causing  him  to  wake  and 
scream  violently ;  and  \vhen  most 
troubled  with  headache,  frequently  as 
often  as  two  or  three  times  a  week,  lias 
had  sickness  and  vomiting,  apparently 
unconnected  with  errors  in  diet:  liis 
general  appearance  is  indicative  of 
debihty  ;  he  is  sallow  and  pi.llid:  but 
in  manner  intelligent  and  lively.  Nine 
days  before  application  he  was  attacked 
with  headache  and  vomiting,  which 
lasted,  together  with  frequent  twitching 
of  the  left  eyelid,  for  a  couple  of  days, 
■when  the  lid  dropped,  and  he  became 
xmable  to  elevate  it  without  the  assis- 
tance of  the  hand.  On  his  applica- 
tion, ptosis  was  complete,  but  he  could 
slightly  raise  the  lid  on  wrinkling  the 
brow  by  the  action  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis.  Abduction  of  the  aflccted  eye 
Avas  well  performed ;  the  eye  then 
slowly  returning  towards,  but  not  quite 
reaching  the  centre ;  but  adduction, 
elevation,  and  depression,  morie  csjie- 
cially  the  two  latter,  were  lost.  The 
pupil,  examined  separately,  was  ac- 
tive, but  inclined  to  remain  rather  more 
dilated  in  the  dusk,  than  the  opposite 
pupil  ;  the  sight  of  either  eye  is  good  : 
but  when  both  are  employed,  double 
vision  results,  unless  tlie  object  be  held 
to  the  temporal  side  of  the  left  eye,  so 
as  to  permit  the  axes  to  correspond. 
It  is  needless  to  detail  the  progress  of 
the  case  :  I  put  the  boy  under  mercu- 
rial action,  so  as  to  redden  the  gums  ; 
and  this  combined  with  repeated  blis- 


tering produced  a  gradual  cure,  the  lad 
being  discharged  with  restored  power 
over  the  globe  and  palpebra  on  the 
24th  of  the  succeeding  month. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  in  neither 
of  these  cases,  (he  former  of  which  is 
still  under  treatment,  was  there  evi- 
dence of  loss  of  function  of  any  other 
nerve  than  the  motor  oculi.  In  the 
latter,  the  adductor  did  not  appear  so 
powerless  as  the  levator  and  depressor 
muscles,  and  as  all  the  muscles  sup- 
plied by  the  third  nerve  in  the  former 
case  were  :  and  perhaps  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  why,  in  some 
instances,  paralysis  of  this  nerve  is 
unattended  with  notable  alteration  in 
the  condition  of  the  pupil,  may  really 
lie  simply  in  the  fact,  that  paralysis  is 
not  in  such  cases,  as  it  would  appear 
not  to  have  been  in  this — total. 


RETROVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

Women  under  retroversion  do  certainly  feel 
much  j)ain  in  the  groins  and  pubis  from  the 
strain  on  the  ligamenta  rotunda.  I  am  very 
sure  that  a  person  in  whom  these  ligamentu 
are  still  in  a  healthful  and  natural  state  of 
tone  will  be  extremely  unlikely  to  have  a 
retroverted  womb ;  and  that,  where  the 
accident  has  happened,  it  will  be  only  neces- 
sary to  give  a  slight  help  towards  the  re- 
position to  make  the  ligaments  draw  the 
fundus  upwards  and  forwards  again,  and 
retain  it  iti  situ  nafurali  when  once  reposited. 
— Dr.  Melys. 

CITUATK     OF    IRON     AND    DISULPIIATF,     OF 

aUINlNE  IN  CHLOROSIS  AND  OTHER 

AN.EMIC    STATES. 

I  HAVE  made  most  advantageous  use  of  a 
citrate  of  iron  conjoined  with  sulphate  of 
quina,  as  in  the  following  formula,  which  I 
subjoin  as  a  very  convenient  and  successful 
one  in  the  disorders  dependent  upon 
anaemia  : — 

Take  of  Citrate  of  Iron  2  drachms  ;  Sul- 
phate of  Quina  i  drachm  ;  Water  1 
Huid  ounce. 

Mix,  and  direct  from  20  to  30  drops  for 
the  dose,  in  syrup  and  water.  Agreeably 
to  M.  Raciborski's  method,  I  advise  the 
patient  to  take  the  draught  after  each  meal,, 
within  half  an  hour  of  the  breakfast,  dinner, 
or  supper,  so  that  it  may  be  carried  with  the. 
chyme  along  the  course  of  the  bowels.  The 
addition  of  the  quina  to  the  ounce  of  water 
renders  the  citrate  and  the  sulphate  perfectly 
soluble,  as  does  also  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  the 
citrate  alone  ;  without  some  addition,  a  part 
of  the  citrate  of  iron  is  not  dissolved. — lb. 
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NECROSIS  OF  TIBIA,  &c.  ;  AMPUTA- 
TION ABOVE  THE  KNEE  ;— 
RECOVERY. 

By  T.  Bourne,  Esq. 
Surgeon,  Bath. 

!Mark  Ciiivons,  aged  25,  of  strumous 
diathesis,  and  by  occupation  an  engi- 
neer, states,  that  about  1.3  years  ago 
lie  was  injured  in  the  left  leg  by  a 
person  throwing  a  pair  of  tongs  at  him, 
u'hich  struck  the  part  just  above  the 
inner  ankle.  He  was  attended  by  a 
surgeon  for  twelve  months  ;  three 
montlis  after  the  injury  small  portions 
of  bone  came  away,  and  at  different 
times  forty  pieces  were  thrown  off.  He 
consulted  a  surgeon  in  Bath  about 
seven  years  ago,  who  advised  strapping 
and  bandages. 

In  November  last  I  was  sent  for, 
when  I  found  the  limb  much  inflamed 
and  swelled  (being  twice  its  natural 
size).  He  was  suffering  great  pain, 
and  had  a  good  deal  of  febrile  excite- 
ment. I  recommended  leeches,  lotions, 
and  other  antiphlogistic  means,  which 
afforded  some  relief,  but  the  leg  re- 
mained enlarged,  and  suppuration  took 
place  ;  small  abscesses  formed  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  discharged  large 
quantities  of  pus.  I  passed  a  probe 
down  to  the  bone  occasionally,  but 
could  not  detect  any  loose  portions.  I 
now  advised  a  nourishing  regimen,  and 
wine,  porter,  and  broths,  were  given. 
He  took  morphia  at  bed-time,  and  a 
tonic  mixture  in  the  day.  The  former 
was  continued  for  some  time,  but  the 
latter  was  soon  given  up,  as  he  declined 
going  on  with  it.  In  January  his 
health  was  greatly  impaired ;  he  had 
cough,  with  much  muco-purulent  ex- 
pectoration ;  a  weak  and  quick  pulse ; 
night  sweats,  and  was  greatly  ema- 
ciated. 

Mr.  Gane,  Surgeon,  of  Frome,  was 
kind  enough  to  see  the  case,  and  his 
prognosis,  as  well  as  my  own,  was  very 
im favourable.  He  recommended  some 
incisions  to  be  made  along  tlie  tibia, 
and  rags,  welted  with  cold  water,  to  be 
applied  ;  and  he  agreed  with  me  as  to 
supporting  the  patient's  strength  with 
tonic  medicine,  and  a  generous  diet. 
He  visited  Chivors  a  second  time,  but 
still  thouglit  badly  of  the  case.  This 
was  in  February.  After  this  time  I 
did  not  see  Chivors  very  often,  as  I 
thought  nothing  more  could  be  done 


for  him.  In  May,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, his  health  was  somewhat  im- 
proved,  and  I  then  told  him,  if  he  con- 
tinued to  acquire  strength,  I  might 
probably  be  enabled  ere  long  to  remove 
the  limb,  which  he  heard  with  great 
satisfaction.  In  July  I  considered  him 
able  to  bear  tlie  operation,  and  on  the 
9th  I  amputated  the  leg  above  the 
knee,  with  flap  incisions.  The  stump 
healed  very  kindly,  and  he  is  now  quite 
convalescent. 

Remarks. — Chivors'  case  presents 
some  very  interesting  features.  The 
time  that  elapsed  between  the  receipt 
of  the  injury  and  the  operation — his 
occupation,  which  required  him  to 
stand  many  hours  in  a  heated  apart- 
ment, probably  tending  to  keep  up 
disease  in  the  leg — his  apparently 
hopeless  condition  in  the  winter — and 
lastly,  the  state  of  the  limb,  which, 
upon  dissection,  evinced  great  and  ex- 
tensive disease.  There  was  necrosis  of 
the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  which  was  greatly 
enlarged, andpresented  a  honey-combed 
appearance,  with  numerous  projections 
of  spicula  of  bone.  The  upper  part 
of  the  fibula  was  diseased,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  collection  of  pus  in 
the  knee-joint,  and  anchylosis  of  the 
patella. 

CASE      IN     WHICH     BOTH     KIDNEYS     WERE 

PLACED  ox  THE  SAME    SIDE    OF    THE 

SPIXAL  COLUMN. 

BY    JOHN    REID,    M.  D. 

When  in  charge  of  the  dissecting  rooms  in 
Old  Surgeons'  Hall,  Edinburgh,  I  found 
that  in  one  of  the  bodies  which  was  being 
dissected  by  the  students,  the  kidney  was 
wanting  on  the  left,  and  that  there  were  two 
kidneys  on  the  other  side.  The  one  was 
jilaced  below  the  other,  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  upper  one,  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
under  one,  were  fused  together.  The  renal 
artery  supplying  the  upper  kidney  was  given 
off  by  the  aorta,  near  its  usual  origin  ;  the 
one  supplying  the  lower  kidney  arose  from 
the  aorta  near  its  division  into  the  two  pri- 
mitive iliaos.  The  ureter  from  the  lower 
kidney  passed  across  the  mesial  line,  after 
entering  the  pelvis,  so  that  these  two  tubes 
entered  the  bladder  iu  the  usual  manner. 
The  preparation  is  now  in  my  collection. 
A  case  where  tiie  kidneys  presented  exactly 
the  same  appearance  is  described  and 
figured  by  Dr.  John  Hunter,  in  the  third 
Volume  of  the  IMedical  Transactions  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  London, 
p.  230.  1783. — Monthly  Journ.  of  Medical 
Sciences,  Sept.  1845. 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1845. 

In  the  remarks  recently  made  on  Coro- 
ners' inquests*  we  endeavoured  to  show, 
1.  That  it  was  only  by  a  forced  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  of  a  statute, 
passed  nearly  six  hundred  years  ago, 
that  inquests  were  pertinaciously  held 
in  cases  of  sudden  death,  when  this 
was  obviously  dependent  on  natural 
causes:  2.  That  these  inquisitions, 
while  they  were  not  necessary  in  a 
judicial  view,  entirely  failed  of  then- 
purpose  in  relation  to  medical  police, 
and  the  registration  of  the  causes  of 
death  :  for  we  have  it  on  the  best  au- 
thority, that,  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  no  cause  whatever  is  assigned ! 
In  the  course  of  our  remarks,  we  took 
occasion  to  quote  the  opinion  of  a  good 
legal  authority,^ — that  in  order  to  justify 
the  holding  of  an  inquest  in  any  case, 
there  should  be  good  reasonable  gronnd 
of  mspicion  that  the  party  came  by  his 
death  by  violent  and  luinatural  means. 
We  can  understand  that  there  may  be 
some  latitude  of  interpretation  with  re- 
spect to  the  signification  of  these 
words;  and  that  when  a  coroner  has 
not  received  a  medical  education, — 
when  he  is  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  causes  of  death,  or  the  marked 
characteristics  which  distinguish  vio- 
lent from  natural  death,  whether  sud- 
den or  slow,  he  is  very  liable  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  and  to  believe  that  strong 
grounds  of  suspicion  exist,  wherein  the 
judgment  of  a  well-informed  profes- 
sional man  there  would  be  none. 
Hence,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that 
legal  coroners  should  hold  inquests,  or 
order  exhumations,  unnecessarily:  this 
is  a  penalty  which  society  must  pay 
for  appointing  to  an  office  by  popular 

*  Page  855. 


election,  a  man  who  may  be  wholly 
unacquainted  wiih  the  most  common 
principles  of  medicine. 

In  ordering  the  exhumation  of  the 
body  of  the  late  General  Dick,  the 
coroner  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
was  acting  not  merely  upon  the  request 
of  the  son  of  the  deceased,  but  upon 
some  solemn  informations  which  he 
had  seen ;  and  that  supposing  it  to 
have  been  caused  by  certain  kinds  of 
poison,  there  was  a  remote  possibility 
that  death  from  violence  might  be 
proved. 

According  to  the  medical  evidence, 
given  at  the  inquest,  decomposition  had 
not  much  advanced;  the  lungs  and 
heart  were  shrunk,  the  former  still  cre- 
pitant. There  was  no  appearance  of 
disease  in  these  viscera.  The  brain 
was  shrunk  and  reduced  to  a  pulpy 
mass ;  still  its  anatomical  parts  ad- 
mitted of  demonstration  ; — no  disease 
could  be  detected ;  there  was  no  effu- 
sion of  blood,  and  the  scrum  found  in 
the  ventricles  was  rather  less  than 
what  would  be  found  in  a  healthy 
brain.  Death  was  not  caused  by  san- 
guineous apoplexy  :  whether  it  was 
caused  by  serous  apoplexy,  might  be 
matter  of  opinion  :  there  was  no  serous 
effusion.  The  medical  witness  did  not 
feel  himself  in  a  position  to  say,  whe- 
ther death  might  or  might  not  have 
resulted  from  serous  apoplexy.  We 
are  further  informed,  with  regard  to 
the  abdominal  viscera,  that  the  sto- 
mach presented  great  vascularity  at  its 
larger  end,  extending  up  the  oesopha- 
gus or  gullet.  The  mucous  membrane 
was  entire,  but  soft.  In  the  duodenum, 
there  was  a  large  patch  of  inflamma- 
tion having  the  appearance  of  extrava- 
sated  blood,  deeply  tinged  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  which  had  infiltrated 
through  the  membranes,  and  presented 
the  same  appearance  externally.  On 
the  internal  sm-face  this  patch  was  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  inflamed  intestine; 
there  were  marks  of  inflammation  at 
the  junction  of  the  duodenum  with  the 
jejunum,  and  for  several  inches  there 
was  "great  inflammatory  action"  at 
the  union  of  the  jejunum  witii  the 
ileum.  The  viscera  and  their  contents 
were  chemically  examined,  but  no  poi- 
son was  found.     The  yellow  substance 
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turned  out  to  be  the  colouring  matter 
of  bile.  It  was  admitted  that  some 
poisons,  such  as  prussic  acid  or  mor- 
phia, could  not  have  been  found  under 
the  circumstances.  The  medical  wit- 
ness, when  again  questioned  respecting 
the  cause  of  death,  stated,  according  to 
the  report  before  us  :  — "that  he  found 
■sxifficient  morbid  appearances  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  to  cause  death, 
but  not  as  suddenly  as  had  been  de- 
scribed, unless  accompanied  by  a  shock 
to  the  nervous  system."  He  admitted 
that  the  appearances  might  have  arisen 
from  some  idiopathic  disease,  as  from 
the  application  of  some  irritant.  No 
medical  man  could  say  positively  that 
they  hid  been  caused  by  an  irritant, un- 
less he  knew  that  an  irritant  had  been 
applied.  The  witness  finally  stated  that 
there  was  no  disease  of  any  note  ex- 
cept the  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  he  thought  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient to  cause  death.  A  physician 
who  was  called  to  the  deceased  on 
the  morning  of  his  death,  stated  that 
he  found  him  dead  on  his  arrival. 
From  the  inquiry  which  he  made  at 
the  time,  he  and  another  physician 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  de- 
ceased had  died  from  serous  apoplexy, 
and  gave  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict,  "  that  the 
deceased  had  died  from  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  but  how  pro- 
duced, there  is  no  evidence  to  show." 

The  remarks  which  we  are  about  to 
make  do  not  apply  to  the  individuals 
who  took  part  in  these  strange  pro- 
ceedings, so  much  as  to  the  system 
which  confers  upon  them  a  kind  of  le- 
gal authority.  "We  do  not  know  whe- 
ther the  coroner  be  a  member  of  the 
medical  or  legal  profession ;  but  we 
feel  confident,  that  had  he  been  pro- 
perly acquainted  with  the  common 
principles  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
he  would  have  either  not  allowed  an 
exhumation  to  take  place,  or  he  would 
have  declined  receiving  a  verdict,  for 
which  there  was  not  the  slightest  me- 
dical foundation.  That  all  coroners 
are  not  so  facile  in  these  matters,  is 
proved  by  a  case  reported  at  p.  327  of 
this  volume,    where  there  was  some- 


thing like  the  corpus  delicti  made  evi- 
dent ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  functionary  in  the  Bath  case, 
allowed  "  the  earnest  request"  of  a 
relative,  contrary  as  it  appears  to  us 
to  all  medical  probability  of  the  cause 
of  death,  to  get  the  better  of  his  judg- 
ment. What  additional  information 
he  may  have  had,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
determine  :  but  the  proceedings  clearly 
prove,  that,  to  say  the  least,  he  must 
have  been  grossly  misinformed. 

1.  Regarding  the  exhumation,  there 
was  p.ima  facie  evidence  that  the 
death  was  natural.  A  respectable  phy- 
sician was  called  in  by  a  relative  of 
the  deceased ;  he  made  "  a  lengthened 
inquiry"  into  the  symptoms,  and  with 
a  colleague  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  death  was  due  to  serous  apoplexy. 
Although  the  detailed  history  of  the 
symptoms  given  in  the  report  is  im- 
perfect, we  learn  that  there  were  drow- 
siness, giddiness,  and  nausea,  and 
that  death  took  place  very  suddenly. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  had  any  irri- 
tant poison  been  administered,  the  fact 
would  have  come  out  either  by  the  pro- 
tracted illness  of  the  deceased,  or  by 
some  incongruous  description  of  symp- 
toms on  the  part  of  the  non-professional 
persons  around  him.*  The  coroner 
suggested  that  with  a  proper  discretion, 
an  inquest  ought  to  have  been  held  : 
but  for  reasons  already  assigned  we  do 
not  agree  with  him; — the  public  are 
not  so  enamoured  of  inquests  as  to  re- 
quire them  to  be  held  on  their  deceased 
relatives,  when  the  inquiry  appears  to 
be  quite  unnecessary. 

The  case  would  have  been  different 
had  no  medical  man  been  called,  or  had 
there  been  any  good  medical  grounds 
to  suspect  that  death  was  not  due  to 

*  The  whole  duration  of  the  illness  could  not 
have  exceeded  three  hours.  There  were  no  sigus 
of  irritation,  or  any  syniptims  to  indicate  disor- 
der of  the  alimentary  canal.  Fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore the  deceased  was  found  by  his  servant  in 
the  act  of  dying,  he  had  given  a  rational  answer 
on  the  announcement  of  a  visitor. — I'rovindal 
Medical  Journal,  Sept.  3d,  1845. 
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the  cause  assigned  by  the  two  physi- 
cians who  were  summoned,  and  who 
immediately  made  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances.  If  there  were  no  good 
reason  for  holding  an  inquest  at  the 
time  of  death,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand why  the  exhumation  was  or- 
dered seventeen  months  afterwards. 
The  object  of  an  inquest  is  not  to  re- 
move the  suspicions  of  any  relative  of 
the  deceased,  which  the  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  the  medical  facts  may 
prove  to  be  unreasonable  ;  and  yet  we 
can  here  discover  no  other  ground  for 
the  inquiry. 

Admitting  that  the  individual  had 
died  from  poison,  it  must  from  the  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  of  a  narcotic 
nature.  The  exhumation  of  a  body 
seventeen  months  after  death,  could  in 
such  a  case  throw  no  light  upon  the 
cause  of  death;  for  the  post-mortem 
appearances  would  prove  nothing,  and 
none  of  the  poison  would  be  found. 
The  evidence  of  the  physician  called 
in  at  the  death  must,  we  think,  satisfy 
every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  no  irri- 
tant could  have  been  taken  by  the  de- 
ceased ;  and  yet  this  was  the  only  kind 
of  poison  which  could  possibly  be  de- 
tected in  the  body  so  long  after  death. 
In  either  case,  therefore,  the  exhuma- 
tion was,  medically  speaking,  entirely 
unnecessary  ;  and  with  a  certificate  of 
the  cause  of  death — "  serous  apoplexy" 
— in  his  hands,  the  coroner,  it  appears 
to  us,  should  have  declined  listening  to 
the  "  earnest  request"  of  a  party  who 
could  only  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  from  mere  hearsay  ! 

The  verdict,  we  think,  must  not  a 
little  astonish  those  who  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  pseudo-morbid 
appearances  met  with  in  the  dead  after 
lengthened  interment.  1.  Itis inferred 
by  the  medical  witness  that  sangui- 
neous apoplexy  was  not  the  cause  of 
death,  because  no  effusion  of  blood  was 
found  I      The  reason  assigned  involves 


two  assumptions,  which  must  at  once 
destroy  the  inference:  1.  Persons  may 
die  of  apoplexy  without  sanguineous 
effusion  being  found  even  on  a  recent 
inspection*.  2.  Effusion  might  have 
taken  place  sufficient  to  cause  death, 
and  not  be  evident  in  a  brain  reduced 
to  "a  soft  pulpy  mass"  after  seventeen 
months'  interment.  Again,  because 
there  was  "  no  serous  effusion,"  but 
rather  less  serum  found  in  the  ven- 
tricles than  is  commonly  met  with  in  a 
healtliy  brain,  it  is  strongly  implied 
that  this,  which  was  entered  in  the 
certificate,  was  not  the  cause  of  death. 
This  opinion  was  probably  intended  as 
negative  evidence,  to  favour  the  suspi- 
cion of  death  from  poison.  Our  readers 
will  at  once  perceive  that  it  wholly 
fails  of  its  object ;  for  the  individual 
may  have  died  from  apoplexy,  either 
sanguineous  or  serous,  and  the  appear- 
ances l;ave  been  as  described  by  ths 
witnesses.  All  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  post-mortem  examina- 
tions at  lengthened  periods  after  death,, 
must  be  well  aware  that  there  is  a 
limit,  beyond  which  these  appearances 
will  cease  to  furnish  safe  evidence 
either  negative  or  affirmative;  and  we 
think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us, 
that  it  would  be  a  startling  medico- 
legal novelty  for  a  witness  to  be  able 
to  swear,  seventeen  months  afterdeatli^ 
from  the  mere  inspection  of  the  brain, 
that  the  deceased  had  not  died  from 
apoplexy ! 

"We  are  further  informed,  that  the 
greater  end  of  the  stomach  and  parts 
of  the  small  intestines  were  in  a  state 
of  inJl(nnmntion,  which  might  have 
arisen  from  disease,  or  from  "  some 
irritant  applied  to  them ;"  and  that 
these  morbid  appearances,  with  the 
superaddition  of  a  nervous  shock,  to 
meet  the  difficulty  of  the  sudden  death 


*  The  case  of  tlie  late  Professor  Daniell  is  an 
instance  of  tliis  kind,  amouy:  many  others  which 
■will  be  found  reported  iu  jiathological  works. 
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(a  qualification  which  the  jury  would 
hardly  comprehend),  were  sufficient  to 
cause  death  !  This  opinion  evidently 
induced  them  to  declare  in  their  ver- 
dict, that  the  deceased  had  died  from  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
■ — thus  going  contrary  to  the  medical 
certificate,  and  throwing  a  kind  of  im- 
putation upon  those  relatives  of  tlie 
deceased  Avho  manifested  "  the  indis- 
cretion" of  not  calling  for  an  inquest 
in  the  first  instance! 

The  question  naturally  arises — Was 
there  any  inflammation  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  or  was  there  simply 
that  redness  of  the  coats  of  the  viscera 
which  is  so  often  found  as  a  post- 
mortem change  ?  We  are  inclined  to 
adopt  the  latter  view :  the  "  vascu- 
larity" at  the  larger  end  of  the  stomach 
is  almost  always  met  with  on  these 
occasions  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  died  from  natural  causes,  when 
the  inspection  has  not  taken  place  for 
some  months.  Occasionally,  this  is 
obviously  due  to  transudation  by  con- 
tact with  the  spleen  ;  in  other  in- 
stances, to  the  gravitationof  the  blood; 
the  last  condition  explains  its  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  intestines.  Those 
who  have  had  much  experience  in 
such  subjects  may  possibly  be  able, 
even  after  seventeen  mmit/is,  where  no 
antiseptic  has  been  used,  to  distinguish 
inflammatory  redness  from  these  post- 
mortem changes ;  but  we  have  cer- 
tainly met  with  no  case  where  so  posi- 
tive an  opinion  on  so  difficult  a  question 
has  been  before  given  on  more  slender 
medical  grounds.  The  most  expe- 
rienced are  liable  to  make  mistakes  on 
this  subject,  for  an  opportunity  seldom 
occurs  of  examining  the  bodies  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  long  dead  ;  and  if 
a  man  possess  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
healthy  dead  body,  how  is  he  justified 
in  assigning  to  violent  causes,  either 
directly  or  by  implication,  those  changes 


which  he,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
sees  in  <i  body  so  long  after  death  ? 
The  authority  of  two  eminent  observers 
bears  us  out  in  saying,  that  an  opinion 
thus  strongly  expressed,  without  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  any  irritant  had 
been  given,  reflects  but  little  credit  on 
medical  evidence  ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  received  by  the  coroner 
and  jury,  show  how  easily  they  may  be 
misled  on  subjects  which  they  do  not 
understand*.  A  cause  of  death  has 
been  assigned  upon  what  we  believe  to 
be  an  entire  mistake  as  to  the  origin  of 
certain  appearances  in  the  body.  Such 
a  medical  opinion  could  not  have  stood 
the  test  of  a  skilful  cross-examination. 
If  the  witness  had  been  asked  by  a 
clever  counsel,  on  a  tiial  for  murder, 
whether  he  had  ever  before  inspected 
a  body  seventeen  months  after  death  ? 
whether  redness  of  the  alimentary 
canal  was  an  infallible  sign  of  inflam- 
mation ?  what  were  the  diagnostic 
marks  to  distinguish  inflammatory  red- 
ness from  that  due  to  post-mortem 
clianges  ? — it  is,  we  think,  evident  that 
he  must  either  have  abandoned  his 
opinion,  or  have  shown  by  his  answers 
that  it  was  entirely  unfitted  to  be  the 
basis  of  a  solemn  verdict  on  the  cause 


*  Les  faits  fiui  precedent  nous  permettent  de 
Fttpondre  a  la  (luestioii,  que  nous  avons  posee 
plus  haut,  que  !cs  (iivcrxe.:-  tchitcs  rounes,  hrunc, 
violacce,  ardoisee,  et  noire  pcuvcnt  etre  eonfnn- 
dues  wee  les  eolorations  quise  dercloppent  apris 
la  mort !-Ovfi\A,  Traite  des  Exhumations  Ju- 
ndiques,  tome  ii.  248. 

Aifain,  Andral  sayson  this  suliject :  Examinez 
de  nouveau  ces  mOmes  orf,'anes  a  des  ^poques  de 
plus  en  plus  eloi2;nees  de  celle  oii  I'animal  a  suc- 
combe,  et  peu  a  peu  vous  trouverez  que  le  san^ 
s'accumule  en  certains  points,  ou  il  n'y  en  avail; 
pas  plus  que  dans  d'autres  a  I'instant  de  la  mort, 
ou  peu  de  temps  apres  la  mort :  peu  a  peu,  vous 
verrez  des  parties  blanches  rou^jir,  des  vaisseaux 
se  dessiner  la  ofi  I'on  n'eu  observait  pas  aupa- 
ravant:  vous  verrez  sc  dc^velopper,  soit  des  in- 
jei^tions,  des  arborisations  vasculaires,  soit  nne 
coloration  roujje,  unil'oi  me,  disposdes  par  taches 
isol<'es,  par  lon^ues  bandes,  par  larges  placcjues : 
vous  verrez  le  sang;  sortir  de  ses  vaisseaux,  former 
autoia-  d'eux  des  epauchemens  plus  ou  moins 
etondus,  ou  bien  imbiber  les  tissus  environnons 
et  les  teindre  en  se  combinant  avec  eux,  &c. — 
I'rccis  d\inntomie  Pntholofiiquc,  i.  00.  See  also 
Dr.  Yelloly's  Observations  on  Redness  of  the 
iMucous  ftlembrane,  vol.  xvii.  of  this  journal 
p.  308. 
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of  death  !  What  we  desire  to  know 
is,  why  persons  should  be  appointed 
to  the  office  of  coroner  who  are  unable 
to  detect  mistakes  of  this  description. 
The  jury  are  deceived,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  return  a  verdict  unsupported 
by  correct  medical  doctrines,  and  cast- 
ing an  unmerited  stigma  upon  a  re- 
spectable family  ! 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we 
have  seen,  in  the  Provincial  Medical 
Journal,  a  short  report  of  this  case  by 
Dr.  Blackmore.  Dr.  Blackmore  thinks 
that  apoplexy  was  not  the  cause  of 
death  ;  but  his  reasons  for  this  opinion 
do  not  ai^pear  to  us  to  be  satisfactory. 
After  all,  the  difference  is,  perhaps, 
more  verbal  than  real.  What  Dr.  B. 
calls  syncopal  "  leipothymia"  most 
persons,  in  common  parlance,  would 
call  apoplexy.  We  think  the  ex- 
perienced physicians  who  saw  the 
deceased  are  likely  to  have  formed  a 
more  correct  judgment,  as  they  made 
an  inquiry  into  circumstances  then 
recent.  Dr.  Blackmore  also  appears 
to  attach  more  importance  to  the  red- 
ness of  the  alimentary  canal  than  we 
think  an  inspection  of  a  body,  after 
seventeen  months'  interment,  will 
fairly  justify. 

MICROSCOPICAL  CONVERSION  OF  VEGE- 
TABLE TISSUE  INTO  STARCH. 

The  following  microscopic  experiment  on 
the  transformation  of  vegetable  matter,  is 
pointed  out  by  M.  Payen  ;  it  is  founded  on 
the  facts  of  iodine  forming  a  deep  blue  com- 
pound with  starch,  and  of  sulphuric  acid 
possessing  the  power  of  transforming  vege- 
table cellular  tissue  into  starch.  A  portion 
of  vegetable  cellular  tissue  is  placed  beneath 
the  microscope,  and  moistened  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  iodine  ;  a  drop  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  is  then  to  be  ap- 
plied,— the  membranes  of  the  cells  expand, 
and  assume  a  beautiful  violet-blue  colour  in 
passing  to  the  condition  of  starch ;  this 
colour  gradually  disappears  as  the  process  of 
transformation  [jrogresses,  and  the  vegetable 
substance  is  converted  into  dextrine — a  step 
beyond  starch  towards  the  formation  of 
sugar.  This  principle  is  not  affected  by 
iodine. 


i^cbictog. 


Manual  of  Af/ricultural  Analt/sis.  By 
John  Mitchell,  Analytical  Che- 
mist, &c.  1845.  Small  8vo.  pp.  140. 
Simpkin  and  Co. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  new  class 
of  chemists  has  sprung  up,  known 
under  the  name  of  agricultural  che- 
mists, and  the  appearance  of  numerous 
essays  and  manuals  on  manures,  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  soils,  is  a  clear 
proof  that  they  are  devoting  themselves 
with  industry  and  enthusiasm  to  a 
comparatively  new  subject.  At  the 
first  sight  of  this  volume,  we  were  in- 
clined to  regard  it  as  a  Chemistry-made- 
easy-piece  of  compilation,  but  on  care- 
fully perusing  it,  we  find  it  to  be  far 
superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  works, 
intended  to  convey  chem.ical  informa- 
tion to  the  tillers  of  the  land.  The 
author  has  been  judiciously  concise, 
and  has  contrived  to  bring  together 
many  interesting  facts  in  a  small  space. 
How  far  it  may  be  expedient  for  far- 
mers to  analyse  soils  and  manures  for 
themselves,  or  to  employ  on  the  farm 
an  agricultural  analyst  with  an  agri- 
cultural laboratory,  is  a  question  into 
which  we  do  not  propose  to  enter: 
but  certain  it  is,  that  in  the  present 
rage  for  purchasing  manures,  natural 
or  artificial,  some  chemical  assistance 
is  absolutely  required  to  enable  them 
to  judge  whether  they  have  been  fairly 
dealt  with  or  not.  The  author  tells 
us  of  some  bone-ash  selling  at  Hull 
last  year,  which  contained  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  powdered  limestone !  Many 
tons  of  guano  have  been  sold,  of  the 
production  of  which  the  sea-birds  of 
the  American  and  African  coasts,  must 
have  been  perfectly  innocent !  Thus 
one  specimen  of  Manchester  guano 
contained  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
brickdust!  and  we  recollect  hearing, 
tliat  not  being  satisfied  with  carrying 
on  these  adulterations  at  home,  certain 
speculators  freighted  ships  to  Ichaboe, 
with  plaster  of  Paris  and  brown  coal, 
for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  the 
article  at  its  source.  The  author 
speaks  of  the  absence  of  urea  in  guano 
as  a  serious  deficiency.  We  do  not 
agree  with  him;  one  of  the  very  best 
specimens  of  Ichaboe  guano  which  we 
had  occasion  to  analyse  contained  none, 
and  analysts  have  wc  believe  generally 
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come  to  the  conclusion,  that  urea  is  not 
an  essential  constituent  of  this  com- 
pound. 

In  the  first  portion  of  his  Manual, 
Mr.  Mitchell  treats  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary parts  of  chemical  manipula- 
tion, giving  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
apparatus  required  by  the  Farwer- 
chenust.  Then  we  have  an  account  of 
the  most  common  reagents,  with  rules 
for  detecting  by  their  aid  the  usual 
saline  and  other  constituents  of  soils. 
This  is  the  most  trying  part  of  all  com- 
pendious manuals  of  chemistry,  but  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  the  author  has 
acquitted  himself  well.  It  is  evident 
that  he  is  practically  acquainted  with 
the  precepts  which  he  describes.  In 
speaking  of  the  alkalies  he  omits  all 
notice  of  Dr.  Clark's  beautiful  test  for 
potash  and  soda,  i.  e.  burning  the 
minutest  trace  of  the  saline  or  alkaline 
substance  at  the  end  of  a  fine  platina 
wire  in  a  spirit-lamp  flame.  While  it  is 
more  delicate,  it  is  much  more  easily 
applied  than  the  bichloride  of  platina; 
and  indicates  in  an  instant  the  presence 
or  absence  of  either  base.  Owing  to 
this  omission,  he  is  led,  at  page  56, 
into  a  long  account  of  the  chemical 
method  of  detecting  potash  when  mixed 
with  ammonia. 

There  is  a  short  description  of  the 
classification  of  soils,  with  tlieir  re- 
spective agricultural  characters,  and  the 
methods  of  determining  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  their  con- 
stituents. The  chapter  on  (]uantitative 
analysis  is  more  fitted  for  the  advanced 
student  than  the  beginner,  but  the  de- 
tails are  as  simple  as  they  can  be  well 
given  in  a  popular  work.  Science 
must,  however,  become  much  more 
■widely  diffused  than  it  is  at  present, 
before  farmers  will  be  able  to  under- 
take the  determination  of  the  quantities 
of  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids  (I)  con- 
tained in  a  soil.  Experiments  cannot 
be  profitably  performed  unless  princi- 
ples are  well  understood  ;  a  fact  which 
will  account  for  the  many  failures  and 
disappointments  that  have  been  ex- 
perienced by  agriculturists.  We  knew 
an  instance  where  a  farmer-chemist, 
wishing  to  employ  superphosphate  of 
lime  as  a  manure,  prepared  it  by  di- 
gesting calcined  bone  in  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  :  the  experiment  entirely 
failed,  and  it  turned  out  on  inquiry, 
that  he  had  throvvn  away  the  liquid 
portion  (/.  e.  that  containing  the  su- 


perphosphate) and  applied  only  the 
dry  earthy  residue  (sulphate  of  lime) 
to  the  soil !  W^e  cannot  charge  these 
crude  andhasty  applications  of  scientific 
doctrines  to  works  of  the  description 
of  that  before  us.  They  indicate  a  want 
of  practical  instruction  in  elementary 
matters,  which  no  reading  can  supply ; 
but  which  we  hope  will  to  a  great  ex- 
tent be  remedied  by  the  new  College  of 
Chemistry. 

We  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that 
Mr.  Mitchell's  book  is  an  unpretending 
little  manual,  containing  a  fair  amount 
of  information.  It  scarcely  goes  deep 
enough  for  medical  students  ;  but  it 
may  be  profitably  consulted  by  men 
who  have  not  the  time  or  inclination 
to  refer  to  larger  treatises  on  the  science. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Latin  Crammar, 
^c.  By  Arnold  James  Cooley. 
London,  1845.  Groombridge  and 
Sons.  Small  8vo.  pp.  132. 
This  is  a  useful  little  compendium  for 
those  who  wish  to  instruct  themselves 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar. We  are  sorry  that  a  necessity 
shouldexistforapublicationofthiskind, 
but  v.e  believe  that  at  present  a  good 
preliminary  education  falls  to  the  lot 
of  comparatively  few  who  enter  the 
medical  profession.  Hence  there  are 
grinders  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  Materia 
Medica,  and  both  equally  prosper,  to 
the  injury  of  the  profession  and  the 
public.  A  book  like  this,  with  ordinary 
industry,  will  render  the  department 
of  Latin-grinding  unnecessary ,  provided 
the  student  have  retained  only  a  modi- 
cum of  what  he  may  have  acquired  at 
school.  Independently  of  the  general 
rules  of  the  Grammar,  which  are  con- 
cisely explained,  and  illustrated  by  ap- 
posite quotations  on  medical  subjects, 
there  is  a  very  useful  table  of  the 
contractions  commonly  used  in  pre- 
scriptions. The  work  is  also  intended 
for  the  use  of  dispensing  cliemists  and 
iill  self-constituted  practitioners  in 
pharmacy.  To  them  a  knowledge  of 
these  contractions  must  be  of  great 
utility,  for,  according  to  our  informa- 
tion, mistakes  in  the  shop-interpreta- 
tion of  prescriptions  are  by  no  means 
unfrequent.  We  have  heard,  that 
where  medicine  was  ordered  for  a 
woman  recently  delivered,  the  words 
jno  re  nuta  were  on  one  occasion  taken 
to  signify  the  new-born  child! 
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FALLACY  OF  DR.  BIRKBECK    NEVINS      TEST 

FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE  PURITY  OF 

DISULFHATE  01^  aUININE. 

BY  G.  M.  MOWBRAY, 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Merlico-Hntanical  Society ; 
Member  of  the  CliLMiiical  Society ;  jNLP.S.  &c. 

The  following  test  has  been  suggested  by 
Dr.  Birkbeck  Nevins,  as  appropriate  for 
readily  ascertaining  the  purity  of  disulphate 
of  quinine. 

"  To  one  or  two  grains  of  the  suspected  salt* 
add  three  or  four  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
a  white  evaporating  dish,  and  twice  as  many 
di'ops  of  water  ;  if  the  salt  contains  either 
starch  or  fatty  matters  they  will  remain, 
whilst  if  they  are  absent  the  whole  will  be 
dissolved.  Let  heat  be  next  applied  to  the 
solution,  and  as  it  becomes  concentrated,  the 
acid  will  char  any  sugar  whicli  may  be 
present,  which  will  be  indicated  by  a  black 
stain  round  the  edge  of  the  solution,  and 
the  whole  will  speedily  assume  the  same 
colour." 

Allow  me  to  submit,  that  this  test  is 
valueless,  and  for  tlie  following  reasons  : — 
Dr.  Nevins  appears  to  have  overlooked  a 
fact  well  known  to  chemists  whose  investi- 
gations have  been  directed  to  organic  com- 
pounds, that  salts  may  be  readily  recognised 
as  belonging  either  to  the  organic  or  inor- 
ganic class,  by  heating  on  platina  :  if  the 
compound  under  examination,  after  heating, 
yield  a  carbonaceous  residue,  then  it  belongs 
to  the  former  class  ;  if  a  whitish  ash  be  left 
after  ignition,  then  an  inorganic  compound 
has  been  acted  upon.  Now,  Dr.  Nevins 
directs  us  to  add  sulphuric  acid  to  tlie 
disulphate  :  the  effect  of  this  is  to  convert 
the  salt  into  the  soluble  sulphate,  and  on  the 
application  of  heat,  this  soluble  sulphate,  in 
common  with  all  organic  salts,  is  decom- 
posed, yielding  a  carbonaceous  residue. 

Could  Dr.  Nevins  have  shown,  that  which 
is  op])os(  d  to  all  experimental  results  with 
organic  compounds,  that  in  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid  (luinin",  is  not  readily  carbo- 
nized,— and  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact,  as 
may  readily  be  ascertained  by  heating  a 
crystal  of  the  soluble  suli)hate  by  the  side  of 
a  sample  of  quinine  purjiosely  adulterated 
with  sugar  or  gum, — his  ti!st  might  be  so  far 
admissible  ;  but  as  Dr.  Nevins  has  not  shown 
this,  and  it  cannot  be  .';liowa  withal,  there- 
fore his  test  is  fallacious. 

36,  Pnternoster-Row, 
Kept.  1843. 

[Remarks. — In  the  September  number 

*  If  the  acid  be  added  first,  tlie  quinine  will 


of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  Dr.  Nevins 
admits  to  a  certain  extent  the  fallacy  to 
which  the  test  is  liable.  We  agree,  however, 
with  our  correspondent  in  thinking  that  no 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  test.  The 
pure  disulphate  may  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, be  so  readily  carbonized  as  that 
which  is  mixed  with  sugar,  or  other  organic 
matter,  but  this  is  only  a  question  of  degree. 
Our  correspondent  will  find  in  the  same 
journal  a  method  recommended  by  Mr.  J. 
T.  Barry,  which  depends  on  the  relative 
solubilities  of  the  pure  and  impure  disul- 
phate. The  manipulations  required,  are,  we 
fear,  too  delicate  to  render  this  a  serviceable 
mode  of  testing. — Ed.  Gaz.] 
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STATE  or  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN"  THE  LAST 
aUAKTER,  ENDING  JUNE  28,  1845. 

We  here  give  the  Returns  for  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year. 

"These  Quarterly  Returns  are  obtained 
from  115  Districts,  subdivided  into  57G 
Sub-Districts.  Thirty -foitr  Districts  are 
placed  under  the  Metropolis,  and  the  re- 
maining 81  Districts  comprise,  with  some 
agricultural  Districts,  the  principal  towns 
and  cities  of  England.  The  ])opulation  was 
G,578, •)r2  in  1841."  40, 729  deaths  were 
registered  in  the  quarter  ending  June  30th, 
1845  ;  which  is  1235  more  deaths  than  were 
registered  on  an  average  in  the  corresponding 
quarters  of  five  previous  years.  The  increase 
of  deaths  is  not,  however,  in  proportion  to 
the  probable  increase  of  the  population. 
After  the  necessary  correction,  the  mortality 
of  the  Spring  quarter  is  somewhat  below  the 
average. 

Small-pox  has  prevailed  epidemically  in 
many  districts,  and  the  mortality  from  that 
disease  has  been  considerable  among  children 
unjn'oteeted  by  vaccination.  Several  per- 
sons, said  to  have  been  )ireviously  vaccinated, 
and  one  who  had  been  inoculated,  also  died 
ofsmall-]iox.  In  many  districts  no  deaths 
from  small-i)ox  occurred ;  in  others,  the 
disease  was  introduced  by  migratory  labour- 
ers, ill  )irovided  probably  with  household 
comforts  and  conveniences.  The  neglect  of 
vaccination  is  adverted  to  by  several  Regis- 
trars. The  Registrar  of  Leicester  said : 
"  I  have  registered  fifty  deaths  by  small- 
pox from  January  1st  to  June  30th,  1845  ; 
only  one  of  the  fifty  persons  had  been  vacci- 

iiot  be  dissolved  by  the  suhReipient  addition  of 
water  ;  the  water  should  first  he  added,  and  then 
the  acid,  as  many  disi)ensing'  chemists  have 
found  to  their  cost. 
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nated,  and  that  was  a  doubtful  case."  The 
Heaton  Norris,  Stockport,  mentions,  that 
"  in  one  family  three  infants,  two  sisters  and 
a  brother,  all  died  of  small  pox  in  the  short 
space  of  eleven  days."  "  Small-pox," 
observes  the  Registrar  of  Great  Marlow, 
Wycombe,  "has  appeared  in  part  of  my 
district.  I  find,  on  inquiry,  that  a  vast 
number  of  parents  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  vaccination,  although  perfectly 
aware  that  it  can  be  done  free  of  expense." 
The  number  of  deaths  (143)  in  the  Northern 
Sub-District  of  Yarmouth  is  much  above  the 
average,  in  consequence  of  the  "  prevalence 
of  small-pox,  which  has  proved  fatal  in  02 
cases.  Of  this  number  01  died  without 
previous  vaccination.  One  case  only  is 
recorded  in  which  vaccination  is  said  to  have 
been  performed  :  a  midwife  was  the  operator, 
and  the  patient  was  attended  by  an  old 
woman.  The  child  was  two  months  old." 
Measles  and  Scarlatina  have  been  epidemic 
in  several  districts.  The  11,207  deaths 
which  have  occurred  in  the  Metropolis  arc 
near  the  average  of  the  season,  if  we  allow 
for  the  increase  of  the  population.  The 
weekly  deaths  fell  progressively  in  the  quarter 
from  884  to  750,  as  the  temperature  rose. 
The  deaths  from  Small-poo;  were  240 — less 
by  236  than  were  registered  in  the  previous 
quarter,  but  102  above  the  average  of  the 
June  quarter  for  live  previous  years.  One 
fnmdred  and  four  women  died  from  Child- 
birth in  the  Metropolis  within  three  months  1 

Districts  in  which  the  mortality  was 
ABOVE  the  average  of  five  June  quarters : — 
West,  North,  East,  and  South  Districts  of 
the  Metropolis  ;  Winchester,  Northampton, 
Colchester,  Ipswich,  Yarmouth,  Dorchester, 
Plymouth,  Kidderminster,  Dudley,  Wolver- 
hampton, Birmingham,  Leicester,  West 
Derby  (adjoining  Liverpool),  Blackburn, 
Rochdale,  Chorlton,  Ashton,  Bradford, 
Leeds,  Merthyr  Tidfil,  Holywell,  Anglesey. 

Disricts  in  which  the  mortality  was 
■BELOW  the  average  of  five  June  quarters  : — 
Central  District  of  the  Metropolis,  Devizes, 
Redruth,  Penzance,  Bristol,  Hereford, 
Shrewsbury,  Macclesfield,  Liverpool,  Pres- 
ton, Bury,  Wigan,  Prescott,  Sunderland, 
Tyneuiouth,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Kendal, 
Wrexham. 

The  mean  temperature  at  Greenwich  was 
51°  9,  which  is  1°  1  below  the  average  of 
the  season*.  The  north  and  north-east 
winds  prevailing,  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  month  of  May  was  below  the  average  ; 
but  the  wind  turning  south-west,  the  tem- 


*  The  mean  annual  temperature  for  London, 
according  to  some  observers,  is  50"  4  ;  according 
to  others,  50"  8.  The  mean  winter  temperature 
for  England  is  37°  8,  and  the  mean  summer  tem- 
perature, (J2«  6. 


perature  of  June  rose  above  the  average  of 
the  month*.  The  fall  of  rain  was  nearly 
5  inches  (4°  8).  At  Derby  more  than  8 
inches  of  rain  fell  in  the  same  time. 


Causes  of  Death. 


All  Causes 

Specified  Causes  . 
'ilie  following   selection  has 
been  made  of  the  numbor  of 
di  aths  from  the  most  fatal 
diseases : — 

Small  Pox 

Measles      ...... 

Scarlatina 

Hooping  Cough   .... 

Croup   

Typhus       

Dropsy 

Sudden  Deaths     .... 

Hydrocephalus     .      .      .      . 

Apoplexy 

Convulsions 

Bronchitis 

Pneumonia 

Hydrothorax 

x\sthmd. 

Phthisis  or  Consumption    . 

Disease  of  Lungs,  &c.    . 

Pericarditis 

Aneurism 

Disease  of  Heart,  &c.     . 

Teethitig 

Childbirth 

Old  Age 

Violent  Deaths     .     .     .     . 


5?'^ 

^Q 


10900 
10912 


144 
355 
325 
438 

99 
400 
411 
173 
401 
209 
670 
130 
813 

54 

198 

1919 

178 

11 

9 

240 

205 

78 
795 
304 


•r-  fco  , 


iS- 

1/^ 

a 


112G7 
11231 


246 
322 
201 
463 

83 
308 
329 
152 
456 
252 
641 
272 
869 

54 

203 

1819 

207 

29 

11 
379 
103 
104 
744 
311 


*  Accordina:  to  Kaemtz,  an  accurate  observer, 
with  tlic  south-westerly  wind  in  summer,  the 
thermonieter  fads,  because  it  brim^s  great 
humidity,  giving  rise  to  great  evaporation,  and 
it  fdlstbe  atmospliere  with  clouds,  which  prevent 
the  solar  lieat  from  reaching  the  earth.  The 
unusual  cold  during  the  present  summer  appears 
ex;)licable  on  this  view.  There  has  been,  with  a 
south-westerly  v.ind,  much  rain  and  a  cloudy 
sky.  This  wind  is,  on  the  other  hand,  warm  in 
winter,  the  clouds  preventing  the  loss  of  heat 
from  the  earth  by  radiation.  It  is  the  reverse 
with  the  north-easterly  wind:  this  is  generally 
accompanied  with  a  clear  sky  ;  hence  the  surface 
of  the  earth  becomes  heated  by  the  sun  in  summer, 
and  the  temperature  rises,  while  radiation  takes 
l)lace  most  freely  in  winter,  and  the  temperature 
fidls  to  its  minimum  point.  The  coldest  wind 
in  summer  is  the  north-west,  the  hottest  wind 
is  the  souih-eas,t.—6ee  Kaciiiiz,  CoitrstleMeteo- 
rologie,  p.  163. 
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Table  skewing   the  average  proportion  of  recoveries   and  the   mean  annual  mortality, 
in  cases  of  insanity  of  recent  and  longer  duration  tvhen  admitted,  1796 — 1845. 


Duration  of  disorder  when  admitted. 

Proportion  of  Recoveries 

per  cent. 

of  the  Admissions. 

Mean  Animal 

Mortality 

per  cent.  Resident. 

Male.    Female.  1  Mean. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mean. 

First  class. — First  attack,  and  within 

79.24 

77.19 
42.85 
66.43 
23.62 

78.18 
45.54 
61.24 
19.19 

8.04 
4.94 
6.48 
5.23 

6.51 
4.23 
4.88 
3.97 

7.14 
4.44 
5.57 
4.55 

Second  class. — First  attack,  above  3, 
within  12  months 

Third   class. — Not   first  attack,  and 
within  12  months 

Fourth  class. — First  or  not  first  at- 
tack, and  more  than  12  months    .     . 

Average 

48.07 
54.46 
14.28 

43.15  1  50.65 

47.13 

5.56 

4.33 
4.23 

4.85 
4.76 

Average,  exclusive   of    those    un- 
connected with   the  Society  of 
Friends 

44.47 

53.17 

49.04 

5.47 

iHcliical  lutcUtgcnfc. 


RETURN    OF   THE  AMOUNT    OF    DISSECTION 
PERFORMED  BY  STUDENTS  FOR  1845-6. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
0th  of  September,  1845. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  to  transmit  to  you  the 
enclosed  Blank  for  the  return  of  the  quantity 
of  dissection  respectively  performed  by  the 
several  students  of  your  school ;  and  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  subjoined  reso- 
lution of  the  Council  of  this  College  on  the 


14th  of  August,  1845. — I  am,    sir,    your 
most  obedient  servant, 

H.  Stone, 

To  For  the  Secretary. 

Demonstrators  at  the  School  of 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  on  the 

14th  of  August,  1845, 

Resolved  : — That,  as  recommended  by  the 

Committee,  the  following  return,  signed  by 

the    Demonstrator    or    Demonstrators,    be 

required    from    each    recognised    school    in 

England  ;  and  that  upon  any  Demonstrator 

refusing  or  neglecting  to  make  such  return 

his  recognition  be  withdrawn  : —  > 


FORM  OF  RETURN 

Of  the  quantity  of  Dissection  respectively  performed  by  the  Students  of  the  Anatomical 

School  of within  the  Three  Months  preceding  this  31st  of  December,  1845. 

*^*  To  be  made  on  the  Z\st  of  December  and  the  Zlst  of  March. 


Students. 


Session 

of 

Dissection. 


Parts  Dissected. 


]\Iusrles 

and 

Ligaments. 


Viscera. 


Brain, 

Spinal  Marrow, 

and  Nerves. 


Vessels 
Injected. 


Relative 

Situation. 


caution  IN  THE  USE  OF  PESSARIES. 

Whenever  the  central  opening  of  the 
pessary,  particularly  of  a  round  one,  an  oval 
one,  a  cupped  one,  or  one  with  a  ring,  is  too 
large,  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  liable  to  be- 
come slowly  engaged  within  the  opening, 
and  at  length  strangulated,  and  after  a  time 
gives  rise  to  the  most  serious  consequences  : 
such  cases  have  been  seen.  The  Annals 
of  Medicine  of  Ottemberg  for  Oct.  1820, 
and  the  Bibiiothi-que  Medicale  t.  17,  p.  209, 
mention  a  young  unmarried  Dutch  girl, 
who,   being  affected   with   prolapsus,  made 


use  of  a  ring  pessary  of  ivory,  the  opening 
of  which  being  too  large,  produced  a  stran- 
gulation of  the  womb,  exhibiting  a  tumor 
external  to  the  organs  nearly  as  large  as  a 
child's  head.  As  the  patient  was  in  the  ut- 
most pain,  the  reduction  was  attempted,  but 
in  vain,  until  the  ivory  ring  had  been  divided 
with  a  saw.  Augustin  Iloux,  Journ.  de 
Mod.  et  de  Chirurg.  Jan.  1778,  relates  that 
he  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  forceps  to 
extract  a  pessary  of  this  sort. — Meigs' 
Translation  of  M.  Colombat  on  the  Diseases 
of  Females. 
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BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  6. 


Births. 
Males....   642 
Females  .   645 

1287 


Deaths. 
Males....   371 
Females  .   391 


Aver,  of  5  yrs. 
Males....  491 
Females  .   472 

963 


Deaths  ix  different  Districts. 

(34  in  number  ;  —  Reffixfrarx^  Districts,  129 
Population,  in  1841,  1,915,104.) 

West— Kensington:  Chelsea;  St.  Georg-e, 
HanoverSi|uare;  Westminster;  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields ;  St.  James  . .  (Pop.  301.326) 

North  — St.  Marylebone  ;  St.  Pancras  ; 
Islincrton  ;  Hackney (Pop.  366,303) 

Cextkal— St.GilesandSt. Georsre;  Strand; 
Holborn;  Clerkenwell;  St.  Luke;  East 
London  ;  West  London  ;  the  City  of 
London    (Pop.  374,759) 

East — Shoreditch;  Bethnal  Green  ;  White- 
chapel  ;  St.  George  in  the  East ;  Stepney  ; 
Poplar (Pop.  393,247) 

South— St.  Saviour;  St.  Clave;  Hermond- 

sey ;  St.  George,  Southwark  ;  Ncwinirton; 

Lambeth ;    Wandsworth    and    Clapham  ; 

CamberweU ;    Rotherhithe ;    Greenwich 

(Pop.  479,469) 


Total 762 


Causes  of  Death  in  the  Week  ending  Sept.  6. 

Col.  A.  "(Veeklv  Averages  of  5  Summers ;  Col.  B.  of  5  Years. 


198 


All  Causes   

Specified  Causes  

1.  .Zrj/mo<ic(orEpidemic, Endemic, 

Contagious)  Viseases  . . 
Sporadic  Diseases,  viz. — 

2.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c.  of  uncer- 

tain seat    

3.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Ner\'es, 

and  Senses  

4.  Lungs,    and   other  Organs  of 

Respiration 

5.  Heart  and  Blood-vessels 

6.  Stomach,     Liver,    and    other 

Organs  of  Digestion 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. . 

8.  Childbirth,     Diseases    of    the 

Uterus.  &c 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  the 

Bones,  Joints,  &c 

10.  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c 

11.  Old  Age 

12.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance 


184 


904:963 
8971954 
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106 


138139 


192    229292 


17 

21 

89 
13 

88 
6 

1 
12 

9 

1 

3 

2 

33 

6 

1 
33 

15 

25 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  number  of 
Deaths  from  the  important  special  causes : — 


Small-pox    4 

Measles    61 

Scarlatina   14 

Hooping-cough . .  25 

Croup   6 

Thrush 9 

Diarrhoea     33 

Dysentery    3 

Typhus     17 

Haemorrhage 3 

Dropsy 19 

Debility    8 

Sudden  deaths  . .  7 

Hydrocephalus . .   25 

Apoplexy 17 

Paralysis 12 


Convulsions    30 

DeliriuniTremens    6 

Bronchitis  17 

Pneumonia 47 

Phthisis   108 

Dis.of  Lungs,  &c.    7 

Teething 11 

Gastritis 0 

Enteritis 18 

Peritonitis 5 

Tabes  Mescnterica  17 

Dis.  Stomach,  &c.  3 

Dis.  of  Liver,  &c.  11 

Childbirth  5 

Dis.  of  Uterus,  &c.    4 


Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
no  less  than  142  below  the  summer  and  201  below 
the  annual  average !  The  deaths  from  Zymotic 
disea.ses,  with  the  exception  of  .Measles,  Hooping- 
cough,  and  Diarrhoea,  are  also  below  the  averages. 
The  mortalitT  from  .Measles  still  continues  very 
great,  and  appears  to  indicate  some  epidemic 
influence.  While  the  total  deaths  in  the  metro- 
polis are  so  considerably  below  the  averages, 
having  this  week  reached  a  minimum,  the  deaths 
from  Measles  alone  are  are  nearly  three  times  the 
average  of  the  season  and  the  year!  The  61 
deaths  occurred  in  individuals  under  15  years  of 
age.  As  the  exact  number  of  cases  of  Measles  is 
not  known,  but  the  deaths  only  are  reported,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  whether  this  excessive  mor- 
tality, which  has  now  continued  for  some  months, 
he  due  to  a  peculiar  malignity  of  the  disorder,  or 
to  defective  medical  treatment.  The  attentioa 
of  practitioners  should  be  directed  to  the  subject. 
In  all  the  districts,  the  mortality  is  below  the 
averages*.  

*  The  attention  of  the  Registrar-General  is 
called  to  a  serious  error  in  the  weekly  average 
mortality  of  the  East  districts  for  the  years. 
Tliis  is  represented  as  920,  which  is  greater  than 
the  summer  weekly  average  for  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis.  It  is  obviously  a  typographical 
error,  and  requires  correction. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

Gentlemen  who  have  obtained  Certificates. 


Thursday,  Sept.  11. 
Buntingford,  Herts. 


-George  James  Macklin> 


ROYAL  OBSERVATORY,  GREENWICH. 


Max. 

.Mm.     , 

31-13 

30-01 

67- 

43-4     < 

1041'> 

29-4     1 

61- 

58-2     1 

METEOROLOGICAL   SUMMARY 
For  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  6. 

Mcas 

Height  of  Barometer'  ....    31-13  '  3001  '  3006 
„       „  Thermometer  . .    67'      i  43-4    '  54-6* 
Self-registerina:  do.    . . . 

in  the  Thames  water 

*  From  12  observations  daily.        *»  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  0-07  :  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

iTeteoroloqical.—The  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  was  o'nlv  4°  above  that  of  the  climate  of 
London  for  the  vear,  but  8°  below  the  mean  sum- 
mer temperature.  The  extreme  range  in  the 
thermometer  during  the  week  was  74-7''. 

NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS, 

Tlie  papers  of  Dr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Calder,  in  our  next. 

Mr.  J.  Houlton.— An  erratum  inonrlast  Notices 
renders  it  necessary  for  us  to  state,  that  we 
did  not  insert  the  letter,  as  our  correspondent 
could  not  speak  from  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  Tageteg 
patula. 

Professor  Faradav's  papers  on  the  Liquefaction 
of  Gases  will  be  concluded  in  our  next ;  and 
the  Lectures  on  the  Metals  will  be  shortly 
resumed. 

Dr.  R.  Elliott.— We  regret  that  we  cannot  notice 
the  subject  to  which  the  last  letter  of  our  cor- 
respondent refers.  We  have,  at  the  present 
moment,  many  communications  on  practical 
medicine  and  surgery  waiting  for  insertion. 
The  paper  is  left  with  the  Printers. 

Mr.  Burton's  paper  on  Hernia  is  unavoidably 
postponed  until  our  next. 

Received.— \)x.  A.  Buchanan.— Dr.  Dick. 


ADVEKTISF.MENTS. 


CT     THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL 

1^  MEDICAL  and  SURGICAL  SCHOOL. - 
Session  1845-46,  coininencin:?  on  Wednesday,  the 
1st  of  October.  Introductory  Lecture  by  Ur- 
Georp:e  Greirory.  .       „»  ^     »„  -^«• 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoinin?  Students  ot 
St  Thomas's  Hospital,  arc  re(iueited  to  produce 
Testinioiiials  as  to  Moral  Character  and  general 
Education,  and  are  required  to  pay  ^'40  lor  tlie 
first  year,  the  same  for  the  second,  and  ^'10  for 
each  succeedin'j;  vear. 

Clinical  Clerks,  Clinical  Reporters,  and  Sur- 
sreons'  Dressers,  will  be  selected  troni  the  btn- 
dents,  without anv  additional  Fee.  The  Dresseis 
•will  be  provided  with  Rooms  and  Commons  free 
of  exper.sc  during  their  weeks  of  attendance. 

Students  who  are  now  pursnin;;  their  studies 
at  the  Hospital  will  participate  in  these  advan- 
tages, and  will  be  required  to  pay  in  proportion 
to  the  sums  thev  have  already  a<lvanced. 

Students  requiring  only  a  limited  Course  to 
complete  their  studies,  can  make  special  entries 
for  Lectures  or  Practice,  as  heretofore. 

Periodical  Evaminations  will  take  place,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  each  Student  has  duly  availed 
himself  of  the  advantages  allbrded  ;  and  a  Testi- 
monial will  be  given  to  each  according  to  Lis 
assiduity  and  acquirements.  . 

The  Certificates  reciuired  by  the  University  ot 
London,  College  of  Physicians,  College  ot  bur- 
geons, and  the  Societv  of  Apothecaries,  will  be 
given  for  Practice  and  Lectures  which  have  been 
attended. 
P/iysicians  — Dr.    Williams,    Dr.    Burton,    Dr. 

Assisftnit-PIir/slcians-'Di:  Leeson,  Dr.  Goolden, 

Dr.  Risdon  Uennett. 
Surgeons— Ur.  Green,  Mr.   South,  Mr.  Mack- 

inurdo.  ,     „  ,„ 

AssUtani-Surocons-Ur.  Solly,  Mr.  B.  Travers, 
Mr.  F.  Le  (iros  Clark. 

Clinical  Lectures  will  be  given  by  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Officers. 

Clinical  Instruction  will  commence  the  first 
week  in  November,  and  so  continue  till  the  end 
of  April.  ,    ,^       ^^     , 

Tlie  «ards  are  visited  dailv  at  half-past  twelve. 
Ophthalmic    Department.  —  Mr.    ISlackmurdo, 

Surgeon.  _,,  ,, 

Lying-in  Department.— Dr.  Cape,  Dr.  ^\aller, 
Physicians;  Mr.  Woolnough, Assistant-Accou- 
cheur. 
Medi<ine-Dr  Marshall  Hall  and  Dr.  Barker. 
The  Exanthemata— Dr.  Ceorge  (iregory. 
Materia  .Medica-  Dr.  Risdon  Bennett. 
Surgery-Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  B.  Travers. 
Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Surgical— Mr.  F.  Le 

Gros  Clark. 
Tlie  Teeth,  their  Structure  and  Diseases— Mr.  h. 

SauiKlers. 
Physiology  and  General  Anatomy— Mr.  R.  V. 

Grainger.  ,,,-,■ 

Microscopical  Demonstrations -Mr.  Grainger. 
Demonstrations  on  Anatomy— Mr.  Dixon  and 

Mr.  Trew.  .        .     ,,     ,, 

Demonstrations  of  the  Preparations  m  the  Mu- 
seum—.Mr.  W.  Adams,  Curator. 
Demonstrations  of  .Morbid  Anatomy— Dr.  Munk. 
Midwifery— Dr.  Cape  and  Dr.  Waller. 
Chemistry- Dr.  Leeson. 
Surgery,  Ophtlialniic-Mr.  ]\Iackmurdo. 
Physical  Society. 

Summer  Courses. 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Natural  History - 
)'atliologv— 
Medical  Jurisprudence— Dr.  Leeson  and  Dr.  R. 

Bennett. 
Botany  - 

Chemistry,  Practical— Mr.  Heisch. 
Midwifery— Dr.  Cape  and  Dr.  Waller. 

The  Lihrary,  Museum,  .Microscopical  lloom, 
and  Hotanic  Gardens,  are  open  to  the  Pupils. 

A  List  of  Per.soiiswho  can  be  recommended  to 
receive  Pupils  as  Lodgers,  may  be  obtained  a 
the  Medical  .Secretary's. 


The  Christmas  recess  will  commence  Dec.  34, 
and  the  Lectures  will  be  resumed  January  2. 
The  Winter  Session  will  terminate  March  31,  and 
the  Summer  Course  will  commence  May  1. 

Mr.  Whitfield,  Resident  Medical  Officer  and 
Secretary,  is  authorised  to  enter  Students. 

WIGAX  DISPENSAPx-Y.— Notice  is 
hereby  given  that,  on  the  1st  day  of  October 
next,  there  will  be  a  Vacancy  in  the  office  ot 
HOU.^E-SURGEOX  to  the  Wigan  Dispensary, 
and  that  an  adjourned  Special  General  Meeting 
of  the  Subscribers  will  be  held  at  the  Dispensary, 
on  the  iGth  day  of  October  next,  at  11  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
Honse-Surgeon  to  supply  such  vac.nncy. 

The  Rules  of  the  Institution  require  the  House- 
Surgcon  to  be  a  Graduate  of  one  of  the  recognised 
Universities,  or  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Co  lege 
of  Surgeons  in  London,  Edinburgli,  or  Dublin, 
and  aNo  a  Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany in  London  ;  and  that  he  shall,  before  the 
dav  of  Election,  lay  before  the  Committee  his 
Diplomas,  and  also  satisfactory  Testimonials  of 
his  moral  conduct  and  professional  competency, 
and  (if  required)  undergo  an  Examination  before 
the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Chanty. 

The  Salary  will  be  ^'lODper  annum,  with  Fire, 
Caudles,  and  Apartments,  in  addition. 

Bv  t)rdi'r,  Charl:;s  Pioot, 

AVigan,  Sept.  11,  1845.  Secretary. 


fUY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  ami 
^  SURGICAL  SCHOOL.— The  Session  1845-6; 
commencing  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  October, 
when  the  Introductory  Lecture  will  be  delivered 
at  2  o'clock,  by  John  Hilton,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Assis- 
tant Surgeon  to  the  Hospital.  r,     ,     ^      r 

Gentlemen  desiions  of  becoming  Students  ot 
Guv's  Hospital,  are  re(iuested  to  produce  Testi- 
monials as  to  Moral  Character  and  general 
Education,  and  are  required  to  jiay  .£40  tor  the 
first  year,  the  same  sum  for  the  second,  and  jflO 
for  each  succeeding  year. 

Clinical  Clerks,  Clinical  Reporters,  and  Sur- 
geons' Dressers,  will  be  selected  from  the  Stu- 
dents, without  any  additional  Fee.  The  Dressers 
will  be  provided  with  Rooms  and  Commons  tree 
of  exjiense  during  their  weeks  of  attendance. 

Students  who  are  now  pursuing  their  studios 
at  the  Hospital  will  participate  in  these  advan- 
tages, and  wdl  be  required  to  pay  in  proportion 
to  the  sums  they  have  already  advanced. 

Students  requiring  only  a  limited  Course  to 
complete  their  studies  can  make  special  entries 
for  Lectures  or  Practice,  as  heretotore. 

Periodical  Examinations  will  take  place,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  each  Student  hasduly  availed 
himself  of  the  adxantages  atlbrded  ;  and  a  lesti- 
monial  will  be  given  to  each,  according  to  Uis 
assiduity  and  acquirements.  -.      , 

'I'he  Certilicates  required  by  the  Univer-sity  ot 
London,  College  of  Physicians,  CoUcire  of  bur- 
geons, and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  will  be 
given  fur  I'ractice  and  Lectures  which  have  been 
attended. 

CoiisiillhiQ-Plit/sician-nr.  liright. 
P/iiisiciai'is—Vr.  Addison,  Dr.  Babington,  Dr. 

Harlow.  _,       ,. 

A.ssisl(iiil-Phvsicians—Dv.    Hughes,    Dr.    Owen 

Recs,  Dr.  Golding  Bird. 
Surnfons  -  m:   Aston   Key,    Mr.  Morgan,  Mi. 

llVaiisby  Cooper.  , 

A.ssistnnt-Surijeons-Mr.  Callaway,    Mr.  Coclc, 

Mr.  Hilton. 
Evr   hifinnnrv-'SU-.    Morgan,    Surgeon;    Mr. 

FraiK-e,  Assistant  Surgeon. 
L}ih,!j-in  CharUy-Mr.  Lever,  Dr.  Oldham,  Phy- 

*''*"A'')>rosi)ectus  of  the  School,  or  any  further 
particulars,  mav  be  obtained  on  application, 
cither  personallV  or  by  letter,  to  Mr.  btockcr. 
Apothecary  to  Guy's  Hospital. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  GAZETTE, 


CLINICAL  LECTURES 

Delivered  at  University  College  Hospital, 

By  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  F.R.S.  &c. 

[Taken  in  Short-Hand  l)y  onr  own  Reporter,  and 
revised  by  the  Professor  himself.] 

Lecture  V. — June  5th,  1845. 
Carcinomatous  disease  of  the   abdomen — 
history  and  remarks :  diagnosis  of  regur- 
gitant disease   of  the   mitral   valve — of 
tumor  in  the  abdomen  ;  reasons  for  svp- 
posing  it  malignant.      Treatment.     Post- 
mortem examination  ;  ivith  remarks ;  on 
traces  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs — on  the 
heart  disease — on  the  cancerous  grovt?is 
in  the  omentum,   mesentery ,  liver,  h(c. — 
proofs  of  malignanct/ — acute  variety  of 
cancer ;  explanation  of  its  effects. 
1  HAVE  another   post-mortem  to   record — 
the  case  of  Marj'  Brown,   which  is  in  many 
respects  interesting.      I   will  give  the  chief 
facts    of  her  history,    as   reported   by  Mr. 
Henry,  and  comment  on  them  as  I  go  on. 

"  Aged  66,  admitted  on  Monday,  April 
28th.  "  The  habitual  state  of  her  health  was 
good  up  to  the  change  of  life,  which  occurred 
about  fourteen  years  ago.  .She  had  then  a 
considerable  flow  of  blood  from  the  uterus 
for  three  or  four  nights  consecutively,  and 
she  was  told  that  a  vessel  was  ruptured.  This 
discharge  was  stopped  by  medicine  ;  she  was 
ill  from  its  effects  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month.  After  this  she  felt  nearly  as  well  as 
before,  until  last  October,  except  that  she 
had  been  subject  during  the  interval  to  pal- 
pitation coming  on  at  times,  and  she  also 
had  occasionally  a  discharge  from  the  uterus 
of  a  sanguineous  character. 

"  Last  October,  finding  the  palpitation 
more  troublesome,  from  mental  anxiety  and 
other  causes,  she  applied  a  plaster  of  brown 
paper,  soaked  in  vinegar,  to  the  left  side, 
and  took  some  of  Holloway's  pills,  which, 
she  says,  did  her  no  good.  In  about  three 
weeks  after  taking  the  pills,  she  was  seized 
with  a  profuse  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
uterus,  and  the  day  when  this  appeared  she 
went  from  Baker  Street,  Portman  Sq'.iare,  to 
Walworth,  in  an  omnibus.  Next  day  the 
discharge  returned  in  increased  quantity,  and 
for  about  two  or  three  days  in  succession 
came  on  each  day  at  about  10  p.m.  She 
had  medical  advice  the  day  after  its  appear- 
ance, and  was  told  that  there  was  a  polypus 
in  the  uterus.  Some  injections  were  given 
her  to  restrain  the  haemorrhage,  which  had 
the  desired  effect.  She  became  very  weak 
and  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  but  was 
929.— .Kxxvi.    Sept.  26,  1845. 


somewhat  restored  by  wine  and  nourishing 
food.  The  discharge  from  the  uterus  has 
returned  at  various  times  up  to  the  present, 
but  not  in  so  great  a  quantity,  and  is  easily 
stopped  by  sponging  with  cold  lotion. 

"  About  four  or  five  m..iiths  ago  she  first 
had  a  cough,  which  she  thought  arose  from 
using  the  cold  lotion  prescribed  for  her  dur- 
ing the  winter  ;  it  has  always  been  accom- 
panied by  expectoration.  Soon  after  her 
cough  commenced,  she  felt  by  accident, 
when  applying  her  hand  to  the  abdomen 
during  a  severe  fit  of  coughing,  some  hard 
lumps  there.  Before  that  she  had  a  sense 
of  heat  for  three  or  four  months  in  the 
course  of  the  transverse  colon,  but  had  not 
detected  any  tumor  there.  The  feeling  of 
heat  existed  before  the  last  attack  of  dis- 
charge of  blood,  and  was  not  affected  by  it ; 
it  has  continued  since  that  time. 

"  Kt  present  she  does  not  feel  rigors,  the 
heat  of  the  surface  is  rather  increased,  and 
the  skin  is  dry.  She  is  much  weaker  than 
she  was,  and  thinner.  Colour  of  the  skin 
pale  ;  lower  extremities,  especially  the  right, 
very  cedematous  and  tender ;  the  ankles 
much  less  so."  The  oedema  was  greatest  ia 
the  lower  extremities,  but  not  so  much  as 
usual  in  the  lower  parts,  because  she  had 
not  been  in  the  upright  posture.  "  There  is 
some  oedema  of  the  walls  of  the  back.  Ex- 
pression of  countenance  anxious ;  lips  and 
cheeks  pallid.  Respiration  is  shorter  than 
usual,  especially  after  exertion  ;  has  been  so 
for  the  last  four  or  five  months.  Cough 
very  troublesome  at  night,  preventing  her 
from  sleeping;  sputa  copious,  bronchitic, 
mucous.  The  stroke  sound  is  good  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest  and  behind,  and  the 
breath  sound  is  pretty  clear  every  where, 
only  a  little  tubular  in  the  interscapular 
regions. 

"  She  feels  palpitation  occasionally,  last- 
ing from  a  few  minutes  to  some  hours.  Pulse 
occasionally  intermittent.  There  is  a  long 
blowing  murmur  heard  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  not  distinct  at  midsternum,  where  the 
natural  double  sound  is  plain.  Tongue  ra- 
ther pale  ;  it  often  feels  sore,  and  her  mouth 
dry.  She  has  frequently  a  bad  taste  in  her 
mouth  ;  appetite  not  very  good.  She  feels 
thirst  and  nausea  when  she  coughs  severely. 
Abdomen  feels  hot  in  the  upper  part.  A 
hard  flat  mass  is  very  easily  felt,  extending 
across  the  abdomen  in  front,  about  three 
inches  in  width,  and  passing  from  the  hypo- 
gastric region  of  one  side  to  that  of  the 
other.  The  lower  margin  is  well  defined, 
and  resembles  that  of  an  enlarged  liver.  It 
passes  just  above  the  umbilicus  ;  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  margins  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  rigiit  ribs  a  space  is  left,  which  is  resonant 
on  percussion,  and  in  which,  on  deeper  pal- 
pation, there  can  be  felt  a  hard  m.ass."  We 
may  say  another  hard  mass,  inasmuch  as  it 
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•was  clearly  distinct  from  the  superficial  one. 
"  The  tumor  appears  at  first  to  be  well 
defined  at  the  sides,  but  at  the  right  side  a 
deeper-seated  tumor  could  be  detected  in 
connection  with  it.  There  is  also  some  dul- 
ness  on  percussion  below  the  right  mamma, 
and  below  this  again  there  is  resonance  until 
■we  come  to  the  tumor."  Then  there  is  a 
comment ;  it  should  perhaps  not  be  intro- 
duced in  the  history  of  the  case,  because  a 
case  should  consist  of  a  statement  of  facts, 
and  not  conclusions  from  these ;  but  there 
is  put  down  what  I  mentioned  at  the  time  :  — 
"  It  appears  as  if  the  storaach  or  the  intes- 
tines ivere  displaced.  Bowels  are  not  ge- 
nerally well  opened,  but  were  opened  by  a 
pill  which  she  took  last  night.  The  urine 
has  been  at  times  scanty,  but  is  now  more 
free;  not  albuminous." 

This  examination  was  made  and  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  believe  that  much 
of  the  same  result  was  obtained,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  bowels  were  opened 
rather  freely  a  few  days  after  her  admission, 
and  the  tympanitic  sound  which  we  per- 
ceived on  percussion  at  the  epigastrium  was 
more  distinct  than  previously,  more  reso- 
nant than  at  first,  so  that  the  distinction 
tetween  the  band  of  tumor  crossing  the 
whole  abdomen,  and  the  deeper-seated 
tumor  which  occupied  the  right  portion  of 
the  region  of  the  liver,  was  more  complete 
than  before,  and  confirmed  me  in  the  infer- 
ence that  this  tumor  was  yot  an  enlarged 
liver,  but  a  tumor  in  another  part. 

And  now  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of 
making  remarks  on  the  diagnosis  of  this 
case,  as  to  the  conclusion  I  formed  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  In  the 
first  place,  with  regard  to  the  lungs,  there 
appeared  to  be  some  bronchitis,  manifest  by 
the  cough  and  continued  exjiectoration. 
The  continuance  of  this  bronchitis  for  so 
long  a  jieriod,  four  or  five  months,  rendered 
it  probable,  according  to  the  notion  I  have 
laid  often  before  you,  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  mere  bronchitis — that  there 
•was  some  consolidation  tending  to  keep  it 
up,  and  render  it  chronic.  But  the  |)hysical 
examitiation  of  the  lungs  gave  very  little 
evidence  of  anything  of  that  kind,  the 
breath  sound  being  clear  throughout,  only  a 
little  tubular  in  the  interscapular  regions. 
There  was  no  evidence,  therefore,  of  consi- 
derable disease  in  the  lung. 

The  heart,  however,  was  obviously  dis- 
eased, and  the  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease  was  perfectly  clear.  There  was 
slight  dulness,  and  increased  extent  of  im- 
pulse, in  the  cardiac  region,  implying  a  little 
enlargement.  There  was  also  a  long  blow- 
ing murmur,  most  distinctly  heard  where  the 
apex  beats — that  is,  below  the  left  breast. 
This  murmur  was  much  less  evident  over 
the  base  of  the  heart ;  that  is,  at  midster- 


num,  and  it  was  still  less  distinct  in  the 
course  of  the  great  arteries.  At  midster- 
num,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural  double 
sounds,  arising  from  the  natural  movement 
of  the  heart,  were  distinct.  All  these  taken 
together  constitute  a  distinct  diagnosis  of 
regurgitant  disease  of  the  mitral  valve.  I  dt) 
not  dwell  further  upon  this,  but  I  may  re- 
mark that  the  case  was  a  very  clear  one  of 
that  description,  and  the  diagnosis  was  given 
or  inferred  accordingly.  These  cases  are  so 
common  that  I  do  not  talk  of  them  ;  they 
present  the  mere  alphabet  of  diagnosis.  We 
make  nothing  of  these  distinctions  here, 
although  there  is  but  little  known  of  then^ 
in  this  country,  and  still  less  abroad.  It 
was  only  yesterday  that  I  met  a  distinguished 
foreign  physician  who  brought  over  a  pa- 
tient from  Brussels  for  me  to  see.  It  was 
as  clear  a  case  as  ever  1  saw  of  regurgitant 
and  obstructive  disease  of  the  aortic  valves. 
But  this  physician,  and  others  who  had  seen 
the  patient  abroad,  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  some  softening  and  dila- 
tation of  the  right  ventricle.  What  were 
the  grounds  of  their  conclusion  1  could  not 
understand ;  and  he  could  not  see  why  I 
should  be  so  positive  that  the  aortic  valves 
were  diseased.  I  know  full  well,  from 
various  sources  of  information,  that  on  the 
continent  generally  they  are  far  behind  us  in 
the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart.  This 
was  a  jilain  case  of  diagnosis,  because  there 
was  not  much  complication  of  valvular  dis- 
ease with  any  other,  and  you  see  how  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  post-mortem  examination. 
We  next  come  to  the  disease  in  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
interest.  When  I  first  felt  the  tumor, 
which  was  very  palpable — so  palpable,  that 
I  could  not  only  feel  the  external  part,  but 
the  part  underneath,  I  certainly  fancied 
that  1  seemed  to  feel  the  lower  edge  of  an 
irregularly  enlarged  liver.  I  thought  it  was 
a  case  of  cirrhosis  with  nodulated  enlarge- 
ment;  not  exactly  like  the  case  1  commented 
upon  in  the  last  lecture,  but  like  a  case  that 
occurred  in  the  hospital  last  year,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  model  in  our  museum. 
But,  on  a  more  careful  examination,  it  was 
(piite  clear  that  this  opinion  could  not  be 
entertained ;  for,  although  the  tumor  had 
this  feel,  yet  on  going  higher  up  towards  the 
natural  situation  of  the  liver,  the  tumor 
seemed  to  cease  ;  there  was  no  longer  that 
sujjerficial  hardness  and  resistance  that  was 
felt  lower  down.  On  trying  that  situation 
by  the  test  of  percussion,  it  became  plain 
that  the  viscus  underneath  was  intestinal,  and 
not  solid.  The  next  question  came  to  be, 
was  it  possible  that  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines had  become  displaced,  and  come  in 
front  of  the  enlarged  liver  .'  This  crossed 
my  mind,  though  1  did  not  entertain  the 
idea  long,  and  I   mentioned  it  at  the  bed- 
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side.  I  have  seen  such  a  case,  but  my  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  it  was  not  so  here 
were  twofold.  In  the  tirst  ])lace,  the  tumor 
itself,  which  was  so  superficial,  seemed  to 
end  quite  abruptly  and  completely,  without 
any  gradual  shelving  off,  which  would  have 
"been  present  had  its  front  been  occupied 
jnerely  by  a  distended  portion  of  intestine. 
It  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  a  distinct  tumor, 
jmd  not  a  part  of  a  larger  mass.  I  could 
feel  its  upper  edge  with  nearly  the  same 
distinctness  as  the  lower.  On  reflecting  for 
a  moment,  you  will  perceive  that  that  could 
not  have  been  the  case  had  the  liver  been 
displaced  by  a  portion  of  intestine  being  in 
the  front  of  it.  Under  those  circumstances 
the  lower  edge  would  have  been  distinct,  but 
the  upper  edge  would  have  gradually  sloped 
off.  The  second  reason  was,  that  the  liver 
^ould  itself  be  felt  in  its  proper  situation, 
occupying  the  right  hypoehondrium  ;  yet  the 
tumor  present  in  the  front  of  the  abdomen 
was  connected  with  the  under  edge  of  the 
mass  of  the  liver,  forming  two  distinct 
masses.  Using  pressure  two  or  three  days 
afterwards  more  carefully  and  freely,  be- 
cause the  intestines  being  evacuated  the  ab- 
flominal  walls  were  more  flaccid,  I  was 
enabled  to  feel  the  mass  of  the  liver  even  at 
the  lower  margin  of  the  right  ribs,  under 
the  tympanitic  intestine  which  was  there 
placed.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  tympanitic 
sound  of  the  intestine  was  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  still  warranted  the  supposition 
that  there  was  some  displacement  in  addition 
to  the  timior,  as  suggested  by  the  coniiment 
iin  the  history. 

The  tumor  not  being  an  enlarged  liver, 
we  had  next  to  inquire  what  it  was.  It  was 
.not  an  enlarged  spleen,  very  clearly  ;  it  was 
not  confined  to,  nor  was  it  chiefly  in  the 
situation  of,  that  organ.  Was  it  an  ovarian 
tumor  ?  This  did  not  appear  at  all  probable, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  not  the  rounded  feel 
which  such  tumors  present,  nor  did  it  ap- 
pear chiefly  in  the  first  instance  in  one  of 
fhe  iliac  regions;  it  was  too  high  up. 
Where  could  the  tumor  be  ?  In  answering 
that  question  one  must  be  determined  partly 
by  the  result  of  previous  experience,  and 
liaving  on  a  former  occasion  met  with  a  tu- 
mor in  the  structure  of,  and  connected  with, 
tlie  omentum,  occupying  a  similar  situation, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  in  the 
omentum,  and  that  diagnosis  was  put  down 
to  the  case.  In  direct  support  of  this  con- 
clusion, 1  may  add  that  the  tumor,  firm  as  it 
was,  yet  sounded  tympanitic  on  percussion, 
shewing  that  it  was  of  no  great  thickness, 
and  that  intestine  was  underneath. 

What  was  the  nature  of  this  tumor  ?  It 
might  be  a  simple  sarcomatous  growth  ;  but 
there  were  circumstances  which  led  me  from 
tbe  beginning,  as  soon  as  the  form  and  po- 
fltion  of  the   tumor  were  distinguished,  to 


believe  that  it  was  of  a  maligna  nt  character 
and  this  I  mentioned  to  the  friends  of  the 
patient,  to  some  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the 
house-physician.  The  reasons  for  coming  to 
that  conclusion  were  several  ;  one,  was  the 
improbability  of  a  simple  sarcomatous 
growth  occupying  that  position.  Another 
was,  the  irregular  feeling  of  the  growth,  which 
did  not  appear  a  very  large  one,  like  a  sar- 
comatous growth  might  be  expected  to  be. 
Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  same 
conclusion  was,  the  symptoms  of  deteriora- 
tion of  general  health  that  this  patient's  his- 
tory had  exhibited  during  the  last  six  or 
eight  months.  Another  circumstance  tend- 
ing to  the  same  point  was  the  simultaneous 
discharge  which  she  had  from  the  uterus  :  re- 
curring again  and  again,  and  having  first\ 
occurred  after  the  change  of  life,  looked  like 
a  species  of  structural  disease  of  the  uterus. 
At  that  jieriod  one  of  the  commonest  forms 
of  structural  disease  is  carcinoma.  Besides 
the  symptoms  of  general  deterioration  of 
health,  there  was  a  peculiar  pallidity  about 
her  countenance,  and  surface  generally,  which 
strengthened  this  supposition  ;  and  therefore 
the  diagnosis  formed  was,  that,  in  addition 
to  its  disease  being  situated  chiefly  in  the 
omentum,  it  was  most  probably  malignant, 
and  of  the  same  character  as  that  which  af- 
fected the  uterus. 

I  shall  not  dwell  further  on  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  case,  but  I  may  point  out  with 
wiiat  a  degree  of  minuteness  we  were  able  to 
examine  the  abdomen.  This  was  another 
case  in  which  there  was  a  small  quantity  of 
liquid  in  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  its  presence 
was  very  nicely  detected  both  by  jicrcussioa 
and  by  general  fluctuation. 

W^e  now  come  to  the  subject  of  treatment. 
The  case  was  obviously  one  which  would 
admit  of  little  but  palliation.  We  could 
not  say  beforehand  whether  we  might  be 
able  to  palliate  it  considerably  or  not.  Dis- 
ease, even  of  a  malignant  kind,  sometimes 
runs  a  very  slow  course  indeed,  and  this 
particularly  in  elderly  persons  ;  therefore  we 
should  not  always,  because  a  disease  is  malig- 
nant, despair  of  doing  any  good  at  all.  There 
are  many  instances  which  I  have  seen,  ia 
which  not  only  have  the  symptoms  been  al- 
leviated, but  life  has  been  prolonged,  by  care- 
ful treatment. 

The  treatment  in  this  kind  of  incurable 
disease  consists,  not  only  in  a  palliation  of 
the  symptoms  as  they  arise,  in  a  mitigation 
of  the  pain,  in  stopping  the  discharges  and 
other  weakening  causes  which  reduce  the 
strength,  but  it  also  consists  in  supporting 
the  natural  powers,  in  strengthening  the 
digestion,  and  in  counteracting,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible,  the  ])eculiar  weakening  influence 
which  the  disease  has  on  the  system. 

Now,  in  malignant  diseases,  a  great  part 
of  the  destructive  influence  is  exercised  by  a 
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peculiar  cachexia  which  it  induces,  and 
esjiecially  induces  by  altering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  by  reducing  its  mass, 
exhausting  its  nutrient  parts,  and  thus 
withdrawing  the  nourishment  from  the  vital 
functions.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  leading 
indication  in  all  such  cases  (although  it  is 
an  indication  which  cannot  always  be  fol- 
lowed) to  supply  blood  to  the  system,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  to 
maintain  its  strength  and  nourishment. 
I  must  refer  you  to  the  report-book  for  the 
detail  of  the  remedies  by  which  we  attempted 
to  fulfil  this  indication.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
think  any  of  them  were  attended  witli 
marked  success  for  any  time.  The  patient 
herself  thought  that  she  was  a  little  better 
for  a  time  ;  she  got  better  nights  by  opiates, 
and  better  days  by  nitric  acid  and  tincture 
of  hops.  The  report  on  the  1st  of  May  was  : 
"  Cough  and  pain  better  ;  legs  less  swollen, 
but  tender;  urine  more  free:"  and  there 
•were  some  symptoms  of  improvement  for 
two  or  three  visits  ;  but  after  a  while  these 
symptoms  vanished,  and  she  became  weaker 
and  weaker.  As  an  additional  cause  of 
"weakness,  great  relaxation  of  the  bowels 
came  on,  which  required  the  administration 
of  astringents  to  restrain.  Keeping  in  view 
the  indication  of  treatment  to  make  better 
blood  for  the  system,  iron  was  given  to  her. 
I  doubt  whether  it  did  not  rather  do  her 
harm  than  good — distinctly  it  was  attended 
with  no  good.  A  drawback  against  these 
remedies  is,  that  their  local  injurious  effect 
is  often  greater  than  the  good  that  arises 
from  their  tonic  influence.  She  sank,  ap- 
parently from  exhaustion,  on  the  28th  May, 
no  material  change  having  taken  place  in 
the  tumor,  or  in  the  condition  of  the  heart. 

This  is  the  account  of  the  post-mortem 
examination  24  liours  after  death.  "The 
body  was  not  much  emaciated"  (I  will  make 
a  comment  on  that  afterwards),  "the  fat 
under  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen  being 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  skin  was 
delicate  and  pale,  and  there  was  some 
oedema  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  abdo- 
men was  much  enlarged,  and  tymjjanitic  on 
percussion.  The  presence  of  a  little  fluid 
could  be  detected  by  percussion,  and  fluc- 
tuation in  the  most  dependent  parts ;  and 
the  tumor  could  be  distinctly  felt  through 
the  parietes  as  during  life. 

*'  The  chest. — The  surfaces  of  the  pleurae 
were  slightly  adherent  at  the  apices  of  both 
lungs.  The  colour  of  the  lungs  was  jiale, 
largely  mottled  with  dark  iron  grey.  At  the 
apex  of  the  left  was  a  contracted  tough 
patch,  presenting  greater  firnmess  and 
opacity  than  usual.  The  ujjpcr  lobe  was 
engorged  ;  a  cut  surface  exuded  a  frothy 
serum,  and  there  was  no  thickening  or 
induration  about  the  root.  Under  a  small 
cicatrix  on  the  surface  of  the  upper  lobe  was 


a  cavity,  of  the  size  of  a  horse-bean,  con- 
taining dark-grey  semifluid  matter.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  anterior  mediastinum 
there  was  a  small  encephaloid  tumor,  the 
interior  of  which  was  in  a  softened  state, 
and  also  several  very  small  thin  patches  of 
the  same  nature  under  the  pleura  of  the  left 
lung."  They  were  very  thin  and  soft,  and 
could  not  have  attracted  much  attention  had 
we  not  hunted  for  them.  "  The  weight  of 
this  lung  was  14  ounces.  At  the  apex  of 
the  right  lung  was  a  dense  opaque  white 
patch,  more  depressed  than  the  one  on  the 
left  lung;  and  under  it,  in  the  substance  of 
the  lung,  was  a  tubercle  of  white  cretaceous 
matter,  with  some  black  substance  in  its 
interior.  This  lung  also  exuded  frothy 
serum  on  being  cut ;  weight,  1  lb.  2  ozs. 

"  There  was  a  large  opaque  patch  on  the 
heart,  between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle ; 
also  a  little  on  the  right  auricle  ;  the  walls  of 
the  left  ventricle  were  thickened.  The  cords 
and  anterior  lamina  of  the  mitral  valve  were 
greatly  enlarged  and  increased  in  substance, 
and  the  attachments  of  its  tendons  on  the 
ring  were  thickened.  The  aortic  valves 
were  slightly  thickened,  and  there  was  a 
slight  atheromatous  deposit  on  their  upper 
rings" — nothing  to  interfere  with  their  func- 
tions. "  There  w-as  a  fibrinous  concretion  in 
the  jjulnionary  artery,  extending  along  the 
cavity  of  the  right  ventricle.  A  portion  of 
the  septum  below  the  junction  of  two  of  the 
aortic  valves,  had  no  muscular  substance, 
and  appeared  to  consist  of  endocardium 
alone."  This,  I  presume,  must  have  been 
congenital — an  arrest  of  development.  The 
septum  is  sometimes  imperfectly  comjjleted. 
When  there  is  an  aperture  altogether,  it 
constitutes  a  serious  variety  of  malformation 
of  the  heart ;  but  here  it  was  imperfect  only 
with  regard  to  the  muscular  walls.  The 
separation  of  the  two  cavities  was  complete, 
but  it  was  effected  by  the  membrane  lining 
the  heart  only,  without  there  being  any 
muscular  structure  between  them.  "  The 
wei|ht  of  the  heart  was  12  oz." — therefore 
slightly  enlarged. 

"  The  walls  of  the  abdomen  were  ad- 
herent to  the  tumor  beneath,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  separate  its  connexion  with  the 
knife.  The  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  con- 
tained two  or  three  ounces  of  clear  serous 
fluid.  The  surface  of  the  small  intestines 
presented  a  slight  inflammatory  appearance, 
and  the  ascending  colon  was  of  a  dark 
colour.  A  purtioa  of  the  transverse  colon 
lay  in  front  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 
The  tumor  was  situated  in  the  omentum, 
and  consisted  of  an  encephaloid  mass  stretch- 
ing across  the  abdominal  cavity  from  the 
lelt  hypochondrium  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
right  lobe  ot  the  liver,  to  which  it  was  firmly 
attached;  it  also  dipped  down  to  the  right 
kidney.     The  tumor  varied  much  in   firm- 
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ness  in  different  parts  ;  in  some,  especially 
on  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  it  was  firm  and 
dense,  like  fibro-cartilage,  but  much  more 
brittle;  in  others  it  had  become  quite 
softened  into  a  gruraous  pulp,  like  starch, 
tinged  with  blood.  Portions  of  the  tumor 
nnder  the  microscope  presented  very  nume- 
rous large  nucleated  cells,  some  caudate, 
others  oval,  with  many  granules  and  mole- 
cules in  them.  The  mesentery,  although 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  fat,  was 
studded  with  numerous  stellated  patches  of 
the  same  growth,  of  a  dead  white  colour  ;  a 
few  milky  bands  of  the  same  substance 
stretched  across  from  one  patch  to  another. 
Most  of  these  patches  were  surrounded  with 
Tascular  striae" — giving  a  radiated  appearance 
around  the  patches — "  but  the  patches 
themselves  shewed  no  trace  of  vessels  in 
their  interior,  which,  in  many  instances,  con- 
tained a  soft  starch-like  pulp.  The  abdo- 
minal surface  of  the  diaphragm  was  studded 
with  ths  same  patches  as  the  mesentery. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  along 
the  lesser  curvature  was  injected  and 
thickened. 

"  The  liver  was  paler  in  colour  than 
natural.  On  removing  the  capsule,  nume- 
rous granules  were  drawn  up  with  it,  and 
the  texture  of  the  liver  easily  broke  down 
under  the  finger.  On  its  surface,  and  scat- 
tered throughout  its  mterior,  were  small 
masses  of  a  pinkish-white  hue,  varying  in 
size  from  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  large  pea 
or  horse-bean.  Those  on  the  surface  pro- 
jected beneath  the  capsule."  It  is  neces- 
sary to  note  that  projection  of  the  tumors, 
because  it  constitutes  a  distinction  between 
growths  and  deposits.  Growths  rise  beyond 
the  organs  which  they  affect ;  deposits,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  usually  interstitial,  and 
if  they  extend  beyond  the  surface,  they 
generally  spread  under  the  investing  mem- 
brane ;  they  do  not  show  that  distinctness 
of  form  which  true  growths  exhibit, 
whether  malignant  or  non-malignant,  par- 
ticularly the  former.  "The  gall-bladder 
was  full  of  inspissated  bile,  together  with 
about  forty  hard-brown  concretions  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  apparently  consisting  of  choles- 
terine" — they  had  its  semi-transparent  crys- 
talline appearance.  "Weight  of  the  liver, 
4  lbs." — that  is,  ^Ib.  above  the  usual  weight ; 
we  must  put  the  addition  down  to  the  malig- 
nant growths  which  were  present. 

"  The  spleen  was  rather  smaller  than  usual, 
but  healthy.  The  pancreas  rather  larger 
than  usual,  and  perhaps  a  little  paler.  The 
left  kidney  was  pale  in  colour,  the  capsule 
not  adherent ;  a  fev.-  serous  cysts  were  found 
in  the  interior.  Weight  5^  ozs.  The  right 
kidney  was  not  so  pale  as  the  left ;  its  cap- 
sule was  slightly  adherent  at  one  portion  of 
the  surface  ;  it  contained  a  few  serous  cysts. 
Weight,  4  oz. 


"  The  interior  of  the  uterus,  towards  the 
fundus,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
was  deeply  and  irregularly  ulcerated ;  the 
walls  were  thickened,  indurated,  and  of  a 
pink-white  colour.  The  right  ovary  was  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  consisted  of  a 
mass  of  firm  carcinomatous  structure,  which, 
on  pressure,  yielded  a  thick,  opaque,  brain- 
like  fluid.  The  left  ovaiT  was  unaffected." 
Now  for  remarks  on  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination. You  see  that  throughout,  the 
morbid  appearances  corresponded  very  ex- 
actly with  the  diagnosis,  both  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  organs  affected,  the  kind  of  disease 
affecting  them,  and  the  manner  in  which 
that  disease  produced  the  symptoms  or 
signs. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  lungs.     There 
was  but  little  disease  found  in  the  lungs  :  I 
believe  not  enough  to  be  discoverable  by 
auscultation    or   percussion. '     The   oedema 
and  engorgement  of  the  lung  most  probably 
occurred  during  the  last  few  hours   of  life. 
It  might  be    said  that    she  was  dying  for 
about  twenty-four  hours — quite  time  enough 
to  cause  the  great  engorgement  of  the  lung 
mentioned  here.     The  chronic  disease  of  the 
lung  was  scarcely  enough  to  be  discoverable 
by  auscultation  or  percussion.     It  consisted 
of  small  tough  deposits,   or  the   remains   of 
deposit,  at  the  upper  part  of  both  lungs,  and 
one  very  minute  cavity  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  right  lung.     These  lesions  were  more  of 
a  tuberculous  than  of  a  malignant  character, 
and  were  such  as  are  commonly  met  with  in 
old    subjects    dying    of    various     diseases. 
About  eight  years  ago,  I  published  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  in   at  least  one-half 
of  the  bodies  of  persons  ab.ve  the  age  of  40 
which  I  had  seen  opened  for  the   preceding 
ten  years  in  London,  Paris,  and  elsewhere, 
(no  matter  of  what  disease  they  died)  there 
were  traces  of  disease   of  the   lung,  bearing 
more  resemblance  to  tubercular  disease  than 
any  other.     I   mention  this,   because  lately 
M.    Boudet    in    Paris,    and    Dr.    Hughes 
Bennett  in  Edinburgh,  have  been  publishing 
statements  of  the  same   fact,  as  if  it  were 
new.     I  not  only  noticed  it  long  ago,  but 
jiointed  it  out  as  an  argument  in  proof  of  a 
notion  to  which  I  am  very  partial,  namely, 
that  tuberculous   disease  is  fatal  in  conse- 
quence of  its  extent  rather  than  of  its  kind  ; 
that  it  exists  in  a  great  number  of  persons 
who  die  of  other  diseases,  and  in  a  great 
number    of    persons    that    are    considered 
healthy.     What  a  difference  there  is  between 
that  and  the  malignant  disease  of  which  we 
have  now  to  speak  !     I  may  mention  that  it 
is  rare  to  meet  with  tuberculous  and  malig- 
nant disease   in  the  same  subject.     I  have, 
however,  met  with    such  cases,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.     It  is  not  that  the  two  diseases 
may  not  be  produced  in  the  same  patient, 
but  the  malignant  disease,  which  is  the  more 
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serious,  and  the  more  rapid  in  its  effects, 
supersedes  the  other,  and  goes  on  wasting 
the  substance  of  all  the  textures  throughout 
the  body.  It  causes  not  only  absorption  of 
textures,  but  also  absorption  of  the  remains  of 
tuberculous  disease  that  may  happen  to  have 
been  deposited  before.  I  have  given  exam- 
ples in  illustration  of  this  in  my  Principles 
of  Medicine,  and  therefore  I  will  not  dwell 
•upon  it  now. 

We  next  come  to  the  Heart.  la  the  heart 
there  was  found  disease  of  the  mitral  valve, 
and  a  patch  upon  the  surface  of  the  peri- 
cardium. The  latter  was  the  trace  of  an  old 
•disease,  the  former  was  the  chief  affection. 
The  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  incapacitated 
it  from  closing  the  auricular  orifice  when 
the  ventricle  acted  ;  hence  regurgitation  at 
that  part,  and  which  caused  the  murmur 
heard  below  the  left  breast.  This  was 
another  verification  of  the  diagnosis. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Abdomen.  In  the 
abdomen  we  very  soon  met  with  the  tumor, 
and  we  found  an  explanation  of  its  very  pal- 
pable character  in  its  being  actually  adherent 
to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  It  had  even 
grown  into  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  ;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  gi-eat  reasons 
-that  rendered  it  so  perceptible  to  the  touch. 
But  this  likewise  furnishes  an  insight  into 
its  nature,  and  confirms  the  notion  that  it 
was  malignant  disease.  It  gives  us  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  malignant  disease.  A 
common  growth  or  deposit  would  have  pushed 
aside  the  viscera,  caused  a  projection  of 
the  wall,  and  perchance,  by  and  by,  by  dint  of 
pressure,  irritation  and  inflammation  might 
have  been  excited,  and  adhesions  might  have 
•been  formed.  But  here  there  was  no  great 
protrusion,  and  yet  this  disease  had  laid  hold 
of  the  adjoining  parts;  as  it  were,  inserted 
-its  crab-like  claws,  or  taken  root,  and  begun 
to  spread  in  it.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
•characteristic  features  of  what  malignant 
•disease  is  and  does,  spreading  its  parasitic 
offsets  to  surrounding  textures  :  and  it  was 
necessary  to  separate  the  abdominal  walls 
with  a  knife.  The  intestines,  distended 
with  gas,  became  apparent,  and  there  was  a 
little  serum,  as  indicated  during  life.  We 
saw,  too,  what  had  been  announced  before, 
that  there  was  not  only  a  tumor  present, 
■but  displacement  of  the  intestines.  Besides 
the  tumor  which  had  occu])ie(l  the  situation 
which  had  been  assigned  to  it,  and  which 
was  clearly  connected  with  the  omentum, 
•there  was  above  it  the  colon,  which  had 
risen  up  in  front  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
exactly  explaining  the  situation  of  the  tym- 
panitic sound  which  had  been  heard  higher 
uj)  than  usual,  and  which  led  to  the  notion 
that  there  was  displacement. 

The  extent  of  the  tumor  being  traced 
illustrated  another  point  made  out  during 
life — the  attachment  of  the  tumor  stretching 


from  one  hypochondrium  to  another,  but 
attached  peculiarly  to  the  lobe  of  the  liver. 
That  had  been  distinctly  felt  and  made  the 
subject  of  diagnosis  during  the  patient's 
life- time,  and  the  post-mortem  appearance 
corresponded  very  precisely  with  it.  Although 
the  liver  itself  was  connected  with  the  dis- 
ease, yet  that  obviously  was  not  the  chief 
seat  of  it.  Deposits  had  taken  place  in  it, 
but  the  principal  carcinomatous  mass  being 
in  the  omentum  was  in  front  of  it,  consti- 
tuting, in  fact,  a  separate  mass. 

The  disease  further  proved  its  malignant 
character  not  only  by  its  growth  to  the 
adjoining  parts,  its  adhesion  to  and  spread- 
ing to  adjoining  textures,  but  it  had  pervaded 
some  vessels — whether  lymphatics  or  blood- 
vessels is  a  matter  of  (|uestion — and  by 
their  means  its  seeds  had  been  scattered  in 
other  textures,  and  had  taken  root  and  de- 
veloped new  masses  of  disease,  constituting 
disseminated  cancer ;  these  were  situated 
throughout  the  mesentery,  the  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  diaphragm,  and  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  liver,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and,  as  I  stated  before,  slight  traces  were 
met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  pleura. 

We  found  the  case  exhibiting  other  of  the 
features  which  attach  to  malignant  disease. 
It  was  an  organised  structure,  having  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  cohesion  and  hardness, 
but  yet  breaking  down,  not  presenting  the 
degree  of  toughness  that  natural  textures  of 
the  same  degree  of  hardness  do.  This  is 
connected  with  the  rapidity  of  growth  to 
which  I  shall  allude  presently.  This  struc- 
ture, thus  developed,  presented  that  brain- 
like or  medullary-looking  colour  which  is  a 
character  of  this  form  of  malignant  disease  ; 
and  parts  of  it,  particularly  portions  most 
free  from  blood,  the  most  isolated,  had  gone 
into  a  state  of  softening — softening  down  to 
that  starch-like  mass,  mixed  with  blood,  and 
sometimes  witliout  it,  which  exhibits  the 
advanced  or  matured  condition  of  carci- 
noma. Under  the  microscope  the  malignant 
character  was  exhibited  in  numerous  nu- 
cleated cells,  presenting  the  elements  of  new 
growths.  .Such  nucleated  cells  are  met  with 
in  the  first  development  of  young  animals, 
but  they  are  n<it  met  with  in  old  animals, 
nor  do  they  belong  to  their  natural  struc- 
tures ;  therefore  they  were  a  new  or  young 
growth,  constituting  a  separate  existence  in 
the  parts  they  infested. 

The  manner  in  which  these  affected  the 
surrounding  texture  was  illustrated  in  several 
parts,  but  in  none  more  than  in  the  mesen- 
tery, where  the  patches  of  malignant  growth 
were  to  be  seen  of  milk-like  colour,  with 
vessels,  not  in  them,  but  radiating  around 
them,  into  which  the  growths,  vampyre-like, 
seemed  to  spread  their  suckers.  These 
vessels  formed  a  circular  band,  or  stria,  ap- 
l)arently    reaching    towards    them,    subser- 
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viently  supplying  the  deadly  parasite  with 
blood.  This  seems  like  some  horrible  ro- 
mance ;  but  we  let  alone  poetry,  and  study 
the  physic  of  the  matter.  The  malignant 
disease  is  an  irritating  body ;  it  produces 
irritation  in  the  surrounding  parts,  and  the 
result  is  an  enlargement  of  the  vessels  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  parasitic 
growth  feeds  on  the  blood  thus  supplied, 
and  the  effect  is  to  tax  the  structures,  to  sap 
the  fluids,  withdraw  the  nourishment  and 
strength  of  the  body  ;  and  thus  the  victim 
dies  exhausted  under  its  influence. 

This  was  clearly  not  the  common  form  of 
malignant  disease  which  affects  old  persons  ; 
it  was  not  scirrlius,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  slower  in  its  progress,  and  probably 
■would  have  run  in  one  part  to  open  cancer 
before  others  became  affected.  But  it  was 
from  the  commencement  medullary  carci- 
noma, or  the  soft  or  rapid  form  of  cancer. 
Whether  the  disease  was  developed  first  in 
the  omentum  or  in  the  uterus,  we  cannot 
determine;  for  although  the  symptoms  of 
the  first  invasion  are  sometimes  very  mani- 
fest, yet  at  other  times  tiiey  are  not. 

I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking 
how  this  case  bears  out  the  view  which  I 
gave  at  the  College  last  year  on  the  subject 
of  carcinoma.  Carcinoma  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  a  painful  disease ;  its  painful 
character  depends  much  more  on  the  consti- 
tution it  infests,  and  the  form  it  assumes, 
than  on  its  actual  presence.  Neither  in  the 
uterus,  nor  in  the  abdomen,  had  there  been 
much  pain,  although  the  growth  'lad  been  in 
both  of  considerable  duration  and  rapid  ad- 
vancement. The  explanation  of  this  I  take 
to  be  in  the  first  place  the  presence  of  no 
peculiar  nervous  sensibility  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body. 
Secondly,  much  inflammation  was  not  excited 
around,  the  blood-vessels  were  not  excitable, 
and  hence  the  common  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation and  painful  affection  were  absent. 
But,  thirdly,  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
pain  of  carcinoma  is  the  hardness  of  the  tex- 
ture which  is  formed.  It  is  in  proportion 
to  the  hardness  both  of  the  scirrhous  growth 
and  the  cacoplastic  matter  deposited  around 
it,  and  which  is  intended  by  nature  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  growth,  that  carcinoma  be- 
comes painful.  Here  there  was  an  absence 
of  excessive  hardness  and  toughness  in  these 
textures,  and  the  reason  of  the  rapid  growth 
•was  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  growth 
itself. 

This  was  therefore  a  case  of  acute  cancer, 
dependent  on  a  large  and  rapid  development 
of  the  see  !s  or  primitive  cells.  A  large 
quantity  of  these  was  deposited  in  some 
parts  of  the  system,  producing  rapidity  of 
growth,  and  injury  of  the  textures,  but 
without  exciting  much  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation of  them  ;    thus  leading  to  a  speedy 


exhaustion  of  the  body  without  the  peculiar 
sufferings  which  are  the  chief  characteristics 
of  lingering  cases  of  the  chronic  or  scirrhous 
variety. 
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Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  continued. 
Generally  relaxed  condition  of  the  liga- 
mentu  of  the  spine,  rvithout  jiermanent 
defonnitij,  existinr/  after  puberty .   Treat- 
ment of  lateral  curvature.     Cases  which 
may  be  considered  curable,  or  capable  of 
beiny  relieved — Incurable,   or  admitting 
only  of  support. 
Theuk  is   another  condition   I  have  occa- 
sionally met  with,  of  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine,  in  patients  past  the  age  of  puberty, 
which  I  omitted  to  mention  to  you,  differing 
from  that  which  I  endeavoured  to   point  out 
to  you  in  the  last  lecture,  inasmuch  as  the 
curve  (\n  the  form  of  italic  .S"),  is  witnessed 
only  during  the  time  the  patient   is  in  the 
sitting  or  erect    posture,  and  in  which  there- 
exists  a  generally  relaxed  and  weakened  con- 
dition of  the  ligament  on  either   side  of  the- 
spine,  but  without  any  permanent  deformity; 
for  instance,  when  the  patient  is  in  the  sitt- 
ing, or  erect  position,   the  curvature  is  most 
evident,  but  place  them  in  the  horizontal,  and 
it  is  altosether  absent;  and  ynu  will  find  that 
very   slight  pressure  will,  during  the   time 
they  are  in  the  erect  posture,  altogether  re- 
move the  curves  ;  and  if  the  pressure  is  in- 
creased,  the  spine   can    be    readily    curved 
beyond  the   perpendicular  in   the    opposite 
direction  :    i.  e.  a   lateral  curvature  of  the 
opposite  side  is  easily  made. 

In  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my 
observation,  I  have  found  upon  inquiry,  that 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  deformity, 
they  have  at  the  suggestion  of  their  medical 
advisers  confined  themselves  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  and  continued  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment for  years ;  to  which,  I  imagine,  it  owes 
its  origin,  as,  by  so  doing,  the  mechanical 
cause,  namely,  the  superincumbent  weight 
of  the  head  and  shoulders,  is  rendered  in- 
operative, whilst  the  passive  condition  of  the 
spine,  as  well  as  of  the  muscles  generally, 
tends  to  keep  up  the  first  cause,  namely, 
debility,  and  effectually  prevents  their  reco- 
vering   their  lost  tone,    whereby   they   are 
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rendered  incapable  of  supporting  the  column 
in  the  erect  position  even  for  a  short  time. 
The  ligaments,  also,  suffering  from  the 
general  cause,  yield  abnormally  on  either 
side  when  subjected  to  the  stretching  or 
pressure  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  body,  and  the  inability 
of  the  muscles  to  fulfil  their  proper  func- 
tions. 

The  general  health  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  exceedingly  weak  and  delicate,  in 
which  all  the  tissues  participate ;  for,  al- 
though the  means  adopted  unquestionably 
prevent  an  increase  of  deformity,  and  its 
becoming  permanent,  yet  they,  at  the  same 
time,  prevent  those  means  being  used  by 
which  alone  the  general  health  can  be  re- 
stored, namely,  change  of  air,  and  exercise. 
And  it  is  certain  that  all  the  tonics  com- 
bined, must,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
of  no  avail,  beyond  the  temporary  relief 
afforded.     We  now  come  to  the 

Treatment  of  Lateral  Curvature. 
The  treatment  of  this  deformity   of  the 
spine  has  formed  the  subject  of  so   many 
publications,    each    differing    more    or    less 
from  the  other,  and  the  opinions  entertained 
by  the   profession   (I   mean    the    legitimate 
portion  of  it),    have  been  of  so   opposite  a 
nature  upon    the  subject,    that  it  is  not   a 
matter    of  surprise,     that    the    unfortunate 
patients    should     have     been     left     almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  empirics,  or,  at 
the  mercy  of  unprincipled  quackery  ;  hence, 
the  various  "couches,"  "  reclining  boards," 
the  multitude  of  supports,  not  to  mention 
the    means    formerly    used    for    reducing   a 
supposed  dislocation  of  the  vertebrse,  "  pro- 
fessed   rubbers,"    by    way    of    varying    the 
scene,   &c.    &c.    &c.  ;  added  to    which,  the 
time  occupied  in  treating  a  case  has  been  of 
so  long  duration,   that   few  in   the    profes- 
sion have  had  the  courage  to   undertake  the 
treatment   of  these    distortions,  which    has 
been  so  "  hedged  in"    with  apparent,  and, 
I  may  say,   created  difficulties,  and  has  been 
so  unsatisfactory   in  its  results.     If,   how- 
ever, the  general  cause  be  that  which  1  be- 
lieve it  to  be,   namely,   debility,  unattended 
with  disease,   the  indication  of  treatment  is 
simple   and  straightforward.       In    all  other 
deformities,  after  removing  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle,  namely,   that  of  the  most  powerfully 
contracted  muscles,  by  well  regulated  pres- 
sure and  counter-pressure,  the   passive  at- 
tachments yield,   and   if  there  is  no  malfor- 
mation, the  natural  form  is  restored  ;  and  in 
paralytic  cases,    where    there   has    been    an 
unusual    relaxation   of   the    ligaments    of  a 
joint,  experience  teaches  us  that  with    the 
use  of  a  continued   support  those  lii;ainents 
will  recoiitract,   .-md  with  suflieient  strength 
to  hold  the  articulation  in  its  proper  relative 
position  when  subjected  to  the  weight  of  the 


body.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
spinal  column  differs  in  no  way  beyond  that 
of  its  position  and  consequent  peculiarities 
from  any  other  articulation,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  I  have  never  met  with  a  paralytic 
condition  of  its  muscles  in  these  cases  ;  and  if 
from  general  debility  the  muscles  are  rendered 
incapable  of  supporting  it,  the  ligaments  of 
the  spine  will  not  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  but  will  yield  and  admit  of  a 
deviation  from  the  perpendicular  position, 
which,  as  I  have  pointed  out  to  you,  becomes 
i-a})idly  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
mechanic;d  cause,  namely,  the  superincum- 
bent weight  of  the  head  and  shoulders  being 
constantly  in  O])eration.  Therefore  the  ob- 
ject we  have  in  view  is  simple  enough, 
namely,  to  sttpport  the  column  in  stick  a 
manner  that  at  the  same  time  the  deformity 
is  either  cured,  relieved,  or  any  increase  of 
it  ])revenled.  The  patient  shall  be  allotved 
to  follow  her  nsual  avocations,  and  to  take 
such  general  exercise  as  is  conducive  to, 
and  absolutely  necessary  for,  the  preserva- 
tion of  health. 

In  incipient  cases,  where  the  curve  is 
slight,  and  scarcely  perceptible,  and  that 
only  at  times,  attention  to  the  general 
health,  relaxation  from  studies,  combined 
with  change  of  air  and  scene,  vpill  invariably 
cure  the  tendency  to  deformity. 

In  cases  where  the  curve  is  slight,  in  the 
form  of  the  italic  S,  but  upon  examination 
is  found  to  be  permanent,  i.  e.  offers  a  firm 
resistance,  although  yielding  to  pressure, 
when  the  patient  is  in  tie  horizontal  posi- 
tion, even  though  it  be  of  some  years'  dura- 
tion, as  a  rule  it  may  be  perfectly  cured. 

In  cases  where  the  lateral  deviation  is 
considerable,  and  in  wliich  the  ribs  retain 
their  form,  although  displaced  considerably, 
provided  the  patient  has  not  done  growing, 
and  that  the  Si)ine  is  found  to  yield  to  a  great 
extent  when  pressed  upon  by  the  hand  in 
the  horizontal  posture,  the  deformity  can 
at  all  times  be  relieved,  and  not  unfrequently 
cured  ;  no  matter  whether  it  be  a  double  or 
treble  curve. 

In  cases,  however,  that  have  passed  the 
age  of  ))uberty,  and  in  which  the  curve  is 
considerable,  and  the  sjiine  upon  examina- 
tion is  found  to  be  firm  and  unyielding, 
where  perhaps  anchylosis  of  the  vertebrae 
has  taken  place,  but  little  good  can  be  ex- 
pected or  derived  ;  but,  even  in  these  cases, 
if  there  is  considerable  motion,  as  we  some- 
times meet  with,  the  deformity  may  be  re- 
lieve(i,  and  the  sense  of  weakness  altogether 
removed  ;  which  to  the  patient  is  of  great 
importance. 

In  rachitic  cases,  when  the  bones  them- 
selves become  altered  in  form,  of  course  a 
cure  is  out  of  the  question.  Our  efforts  can 
otdy  be  directed  to  ap))ly  the  most  efficient 
means  to  put  a  stop   to  an  increase  of  the 
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deformity,  and,  as  far  as  is  safe  or  prudent,  re- 
lieve that  which  is  ah-eady  in  existence.  I  say, 
safe  or  prudent,  because  the  distortion  of  the 
ribs  and  chest  is  occasionally  so  severe,  that 
no  one  possessing  either  sense  or  feeling 
would  attempt  the  application  of  such  force 
as  would  have  a  tendency  to  restore  them  to 
a  straight  position,  which  could  only  be  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  fracture  of  the  ribs, 
or  dislocation  of  the  vertebrae. 

In  the  foref^oing  division  of  cases  I  have 
purposely  avoided  allusion  to  the  length  of 
the  upper  or  lower  curve,  whether  the  one 
is  more  or  less  abrupt  than  the  other,  &c. 
&c.,  inasmuch  as  they  will  be  found  in  every 
variety,  and  do  not,   on  that  account,  alter  ' 

Fig 


the  indication  of  treatment  ;  if,  however,  aS 
is  occasionally  met  with,  there  is,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  lateral,  the  antero-poste- 
rior  curvature,  the  use  of  the  common  back- 
board, in  conjunction  with  the  means  to  be 
mentioned,  I  have  found  effectual  in  all 
cases  that  admit  of  cure ;  and  in  the  more 
severe  and  incurable  cases,  the  back-board 
represented  in  the  last  lecture  will  act  as  a 
constant  support.  The  plan  that  I  have 
adopted,  and  found  so  completely  successful, 
is  that  of  Tav,  rnier,  of  Paris,  namely,  the 
use  of  the  lever  belt,  to  which  I  have  added 
a  crutch  to  support  the  shoulder  on  the 
concavity  of  the  curve  (vide  fig.  1).  This 
instrument,  if  properly  applied,  and  care- 
1. 


fully  kept  in  its  position,  will  cure  any 
slight  case  of  curvature  by  the  constant 
support  and  pressure  that  it  is  capable  of 
effecting  on  the  projecting  ribs.  It  must, 
however,  be  worn  night  and  day,  so  that  no 
return  of  the  spine  to  the  malposition  is 
admitted  of;  as  here,  as  well  as  in  the  defor- 
mities  I  have  previously  directed  your 
attention  to,  unless  the  position  is  con- 
stantly maintained,  the  ligaments  cannot 
recontract,  neither  can  any  resistance  which 
those  on  the  concavity  of  the  curve  offer  be 
overcome  :  this,  therefore,  is  indispensably 
necessai-y.     In  addition  to  the  use  of  the 


instrument,  the  only  exercise  that  I  have 
thought  it  i)rudent  to  adopt  has  been  the 
use  of  a  common  pulley,  fixed  in  a  conve- 
nient position  (which  is  readily  done  by  any 
carpenter)  for  the  arm,  situated  on  the  con- 
cavity of  the  curve,  in  the  following  manner. 
Let  the  handle  of  the  pulley  be  fixed  at  the 
height  of  the  hand  of  the  patient,  when  the 
arm  is  extended  in  the  horizontal  position, 
whilst  the  patient  is  standing,  and  let  the 
patient  stand  at  such  a  distance  that  she  can 
just  grasp  the  handle  ;  then  let  her  flex  and 
extend  her  arm  alternately,  having  such  a 
weigiit  attached  that  she  can  raise  without 
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any  violent  effort,  just  so  long  as  she  can  do 
this  without  fatigue.  Let  this  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times  daily,  directing  her,  how- 
ever, to  use  only  the  ai-m,  and  not  to  throw 
the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  pulley,  as  this 
■would  diminish  the  muscular  effort.  By 
this  exercise  the  rhomboidei  muscles,  at- 
tached directly  to  the  base  of  the  scapula 
and  the  spine,  are  brought  into  a  state  of 
activity,  and  of  course  increased  develop- 
ment— as  well  the  body  of  the  trapezius, 
the  serratus  magnus,  and  the  lower  portion  of 
the  longissimus  dorsi  and  sacro-lumbalis — 
whilst  the  muscles  in  the  convexity  are  ren- 
•  dered  so  far  passive  as  to  be  used  only  in 
connection  with  the  ordinary  duties.  I  most 
decidedly  object  to  the  exercise  of  the  mus- 
cles on  both  sides  of  the  spinal  column, 
during  the  time  the  curve  is  in  existence,  as 
is  most  commonly  done  in  a  variety  of 
amusing  and  not  less  expensive  ways  to  the 


patient,  as  by  so  doing  a  direct  obstacle  is 
maintained,  and  kept  in  active  operation,  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  curvature — a 
practice  so  opposed  to  common  sense  that 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  assign  a  reason  for  it,  and 
a  practice  entirely  opposed  to  the  course 
adopted,  and  found  to  be  of  such  essential 
importance,  in  the  treatment  of  other  defor- 
mities without  exception. 

In  the  more  severe  cases,  then,  I  have  not 
found  the  lever  belt  answer  the  desired  end 
so  well,  as  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant and  well-regulated  pressure  to  any  ex- 
tent is  so  great,  from  the  tilting  of  the  belt, 
that  it  requires  an  amount  of  attention  and 
watching,  that  none  could  devote  to  it  except 
the  friends  of  the  patient,  who  cannot  be  ex- 
pected in  the  mass  of  cases  to  carry  out  the 
treatment,  and  without  which  a  cure  is  out 
of  the  question.  I  have  therefore  invented 
an  instrument  (vide  fig.  2.),  which   I  have 


Fiar.  2. 


■found  most  successful,  the  action  of  which 
may  be  com])ared  to  that  of  one  hand  press- 
ing on  the  convexity  of  the  ribs  of  the  pro- 
jecting side,  wliilsl  the  opposite  hand  presses 
in  the  ileum  of  the  o])posite  side,  leaving  the 
abdomen  and  chest  free,  and  admitting  of 
free   exercise   of  the  muscles    at  the  same 


time  that  the  pressure  is  applied  to  that 
])ortion  only  which  requires  support ;  and 
as  the  spine  yields,  the  jiressure  can  be 
gradually  increased,  as  easily  as  in  ihe  treat- 
ment of  any  one  of  the  distortions  I  have 
had  to  s]>eak  of.  It  consists,  as  may  be 
seen  ia    the  diagram,    (fig.    2)  of  a    band 
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which  encircles  the  i)elvis,  having  an  upright 
position  attached  behind,  at  the  upper  por- 
tion of  which  is  a  moveable  pad,  so  made 
that  it  adapts  itself  to  the  projecting  ribs, 
and  with  the  screw  the  pressure  can  be  re- 
gulated according  to  circumstances  ;  beneath 
is  an  arm,  which  extends  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  band,  and  which  regulates  the  posi- 
tion of  the  upright  portion,  without  causing 
the  instrument  to  be  displaced  to  any  ex- 
tent, by  means  also  of  the  screw  represented 
in  the  diagram.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
involves  no  sacrifice  of  time,  nor  confine- 
ment within  doors,  and  enables  the  patient 
to  take  such  exercise  as  they  may  feel  disposed 
to,  and  to  follow  their  usual  duties,  not  only 
without  inconvenience,  but  with  absolute 
comfort ;  as  the  support  derived  from  the 
instrument  relieves  them  of  that  sense  of 
weakness  and  pain  that  is  complained  of  in 
almost  every  case  of  lateral  curvature. 

In  all  instances,  I  advise  daily  walking- 
exercise  when  the  weather  permits,  twice  or 
oftener,  and  that  it  should  be  continued  so 
long  on  each  occasion  that  the  patient  is 
not  fatigued.  The  confinement  of  a  school 
is  also  to  be  avoided,  as  the  interval  which 
is  allowed  for  recreation  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  is  far  from  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  many  hours  of  sedentary  occupation  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  Objections  have 
been  raised  to  tiie  use  of  the  band  encircling 
the  pelvis,  from  the  idea  that  the  pressure 
upon  those  bones  would  interfere  with  their 
growth,  or  alter  their  shape  and  form  ;  and 
thus  offer  an  obstacle  to  the  process  of 
pariturition.  This  objection  has,  however, 
been  so  ably  met  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Shaw, 
that  I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  his  work,  on 
the  treatment  of  lateral  curvature. 

With  the  view  of  improving  the  general 
health,  and  of  giving  tone  to  the  stomach 
and  promoting  regular  action  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  I  have  given  small  doses  of  the 
decoction  of  aloes,  combined  with  the  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  the  spirits  of 
lavender,  two  or  three  times  daily  ;  and  if 
the  patient  is  very  delicate,  the  use  of  one  or 
other  of  the  numerous  tonics,  as  may  appear 
best  suited  to  the  individual  case,  can  be  had 
recourse  to,  together  with  a  nourishing  and 
slightly  stimulating  diet ;  with  these  means 
I  have  never  witnessed  a  failure  in  such 
cases  as  admit  of  cure,  nor  in  any  have  they 
failed  to  relieve  the  patient,  and  to  improve  or 
restore  the  genera!  health.  I  have  a  jiatient 
at  this  time,  aged  18  years,  who  is  afflicted 
with  as  severe  a  lateral  curvature,  combined 
with  an  actual  alteration  in  the  form  of  the 
ribs,  and  relative  proportion  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  as  can  be  well  imagined,  almost 
as  bad  as  that  represented  in  the  last  lec- 
ture, (fig.  4),  who,  by  the  use  of  this  in- 
strument alone,  has  been  raised  an  inch  and 
three-fourths  in  six   months,  whilst  the  im- 


mense hollow  in  the  side  corresponding  with 
the  concavity  of  the  curve  is  very  nearly 
gone.  It  is  not  a  case  which  admits  of  cure, 
but  one  in  which  great  good  has  been  ef- 
fected by  the  removal  of  the  severity  of  the 
deformity.  In  other  instances  of  slight  cur- 
vature, 1  have  found  the  back  retain  itself 
in  the  perpendicular  position  unaided  within 
three  months;  these,  however,  are  cases  oc- 
curring in  patients  who  have  done  growing, 
and  in  whom  there  is  no  alteration  in  the 
form  of  the  ribs  themselves.  Some  fifteen 
months  since,  I  was  consulted  by  two  of 
the  same  family,  both  of  whom  have  been 
afflicted  in  this  way,  the  one  17  years  of 
age,  the  other  14  ;  within  three  months  the 
elder  left  oft"  the  instrument  for  an  hour 
daily  without  any  relapse,  and  at  the  end  of 
six  months  she  left  it  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  day ;  and  this  was  a  j)atient  who  had 
long  been  subjected  to  the  reclining  couch. 
Sec.  ike,  without  having  obtained  any  relief. 
The  younger  sister  has  been  compelled  to 
continue  the  use  of  the  instrument  up  to  the 
present  time,  in  consequence  of  her  rapid 
growth,  although  the  spine  is  retained  in  the 
straight  position  without  the  slightest  in- 
convenience to  the  patient  or  interference 
with  her  usual  habits.  Two  years  since,  I 
was  consulted  by  a  patient  aged  23,  who  for 
five  or  six  years  had  been  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  commonly  adopted,  that  of  lying 
down,  &c.,  when  although  the  curvature  was 
slight,  yet  it  continued  in  the  same  condi- 
tion :  within  three  months  after  wearing  the 
instrument,  her  back  was  brought  into  the- 
straight  position,  and  she  commenced  leaving, 
oft"  the  use  of  it ;  which  for  twelve  months 
past  has  been  omitted  the  whole  day,  and 
yet  no  relapse  has  followed ;  the  exercise 
explained  to  you  has  in  each  instance  beea 
followed  out. 

Section  of  the  muscles  has  been  freely 
performed  on  the  continent  for  lateral  cur- 
vature. I  once  divided  them  in  a  case  that 
admitted  only  of  relief,  and  with  as  much 
success  as  I  could  have  anticipated ;  the 
back  certainly  yielded  quickly,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  but  the  difficulty  that  presents 
itself  is  the  great  sense  of  weakness  that 
follows,  together  with  the  necessity  for  the 
most  complete  support  during  the  time  the 
ligaments  are  gaining  strength  ;  so  that  I 
cannot  perceive  that  any  advantage  is 
gained  by  this  proceeding,  as  I  believe  any 
case  that  admits  of  relief  or  cure  can  be 
quite  as  quickly  restored  without  the  opera- 
tion as  with  it. 

In  the  variety  alluded  to  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lecture,  where  there  is  no  per- 
manent deformity,  I  have  used  Tavernier's 
belt,  adding,  however,  another  belt  to  the 
instrument,  with  a  view  of  giving  complete, 
support  to  the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper 
curve,  and  also  to  prevent  any  lateral  mo- 
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tion,  so  that  the  ligaments  may  be  allowed  to 
contract  vipon  themselves ;  and  as  merely 
"  support"  is  required,  not  any  amount  of 
pressure,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  exer- 
cise of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  or  abdomen, 
and  thus  the  patients  are  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  horizontal  pos- 
ture, without  risk  of  increasing  the  curve  ; 
in  this  way  they  are  enabled  to  take  j)roper 
exercise,  and  to  recover  their  lost  health. 

In  all  cases,  before  giving  an  opinion,  your 
attention  must  be  particularly  directed  to  the 
nature  of  the  deformity,  the  length  of  time 
it  has  existed,  whether  complicated  with  any 
alteration  in  the  normal  form  of  the  ribs,  as 
in  rachitis,  the  amount  of  motion  on  pressure 
being  made,  and  the  nature  of  that  motion, 
whether  it  is  firm  and  unyielding,  or  whe- 
ther, although  firm,  there  exists  more  or  less 
passive,  yielding  upon  a  continuance  of  the 
pressure,  as  of  course  the  correctness  of 
your  diagnosis  depends  upon  it. 

As  regards  the  various  modes  of  treatment 
that  are  and  have  been  so  long  in  use,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  upon  them,  beyond  this, 
that  I  believe  them  to  be  wrong  in  princi- 
ple, and  in  many  instances  directly  injurious  ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  barbarous  practice  of 
keeping  ))atients  for  mouths  or  years  in  the 
horizontal  position  :  for  should  the  curvature 
be  relieved,  the  first  cause  of  the  deformity 
is  kept  in  active  operation,  and  in  fact 
greatly  increased,  independently  of  the  sa- 
crifice of  time  and  health  ;  and  I  venture  to 
hope  that  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  views  and  treatment  I  have 
brought  before  you,  the  time  will  not  be  far 
distant  before  an  end  is  put  to  such  horrible 
practices. 


PERIOD  OF  I.IFK  AT  WHICH  UTERINE  POLY- 
PUS MOST  I'REaUENTLY  OCCURS. 

The  age  from  thirty  to  forty,  and  that 
from  forty  to  filty  years,  are  the  terms  in 
which  uterine  polpyi  are  most  frequently 
met  with.  Out  of  fifty-one  cases  collected 
by  authors,  M.  JMalgaigne  found  between 
2G  and  30  years,  4  cases ;  from  30  to  40 
years  of  ag«,  20  ;  from  40  to  50,  IG  cases  ; 
from  50  to  GO,  4  ;  from  CO  to  70,  3  ;  from 
70  to  79,  4  cases  ;  in  all  51  cases.  From 
this  statistical  report,  it  appears  that  poly- 
))ous  excrescences  are  rare  in  very  aged  ])er- 
sons,  in  young  women,  and  especially  in 
girls  under  twenty-five  years  of  age;  yet 
Dessault  extirpated  a  polyjms  in  a  girl  fif- 
teen years  old,  and  Dr.  Simpson  informs  us 
that  Siebold  has  observed  three  jiolypi  in 
the  case  of  a  girl  with  the  hymen  perfect. 
Al.  Colombat  also  adds  a  case  of  a  girl, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  a  polyjms 
attached  to  the  os  tinciie. — M.  Colombat  on 
the  Diseases  of  Females ;  Meigs'  Transla- 
tion, 
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ON  THE 

LIQUEFACTION   AND  SOLIDIFICA- 
TION OF  BODIES  GENERALLY 
EXISTING  AS  GASES. 

By  Mich.\el  Faraday,  Esq.  D.C.L. 
F.R.S.  &c.  &c. 

[Concluded  from  p.  892.] 


Additioual  remarks  respecting  the 
CondenRHtion  '</  Gases. 

Nitrons  oxide. — Suspecting  the  pre- 
sence on  former  occasions  of  nitrogen 
in  the  nitrous  oxide,  and  mainly  be- 
cause of  munate  in  tlie  nitrate  of 
ammonia  used,  I  prepared  that  salt 
in  a  pure  state  from  nitric  acid  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  previously 
proved  by  nitrate  of  silver,  to  be  free 
from  muriatic  acid.  After  the  ni- 
trous o.xide  prepared  from  this  salt 
had  remained  for  some  days  in  well- 
closed  bottles,  in  contact  with  a  little 
water,  1  condensed  it  in  the  manner 
already  det,cribed,  and  when  condensed 
I  allowed  half  the  fluid  to  escape  ia 
vapour,  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
less  condensable  portion  might  be  car- 
ried ofl'.  In  this  way  as  mucli  gas  as 
would  fill  the  capacity  of  the  vessels 
twenty  or  thirty  times  or  more,  was 
allowed  to  escape.  Afterwards  the 
following  series  of  pressures  was  ob- 
tained :  — 


Kahr. 

Atmospheres 

—125 

100 

—  120 

110 

—115 

1-22 

—110 

1-37 

—  105 

1-55 

—100 

1-77 

—  95 

2-03 

—  90 

2-34 

—  85 

2-70 

—  80 

311 

—  75 

358 

—  70 

411 

—  G5 

4-70 

—  60 

5-36 

—  55 

609 

—  50 

G-89 

—  45 

7-76 

—  40 

8-71 

—  35 

9-74 

—  30 

.       10-85 
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10 

5 

0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 


12-04 
13-32 
14-69 
16-15 
17-70 
19-34 
21-07 
22-89 
24-80 
26-80 
28-90 
31-10 
33-40 


These  numbers  may  all  be  taken  as 
the  results  of  experiments.  Where  the 
temperatures  are  not  those  actually  ob- 
served, they  are  in  almost  all  cuses 
witliin  a  degree  of  it,  and  proportionate 
to  the  effects  really  observed.  The 
departure  of  the  real  observations  from 
the  numbers  given  is  very  small  This 
table  I  consider  as  far  more  worthy  of 
confidence  than  the  former,  and  yet  it 
is  manifest  that  the  curve  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  a  pure  single 
substance,  for  the  pressures  at  the 
lowest  temperature  are  too  high.  I 
believe  that  there  are  still  two  bodies 
present,  and  that  the  more  volatile,  as 
before  said,  is  condensable  in  the  liquid 
ofthe  less  volatile;  but  I  think  there  is  a 
far  smaller  proportion  of  the  more  vola- 
tile (nitrogen,  or  whatever  it  may  be) 
than  in  the  former  case. 

Olp.fiant  (JUS. — The  olefijint  gas  con- 
densed in  the  former  experiment  was 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  using 
excellent  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  ; 
then  washed  by  agitation  with  about 
half  its  bulk  of  water,  and  finally  left 
for  three  days  over  a  thick  mixture  of 
lime  and  water  with  occasional  agita- 
tion. In  this  way  all  the  sulphurous 
and  carbonic  acids  were  removed,  and 
I  believe  all  the  ether,  except  such 
minute  portions  as  could  not  intefere 
with  any  results.  In  respect  of  the 
ether,  I  have  since  found  that  the 
process  is  satisfactory  ;  for  when  1 
purposely  added  ether  vapour  to  air, 
so  as  to  increase  its  bulk  by  one- 
third,  treatment  like  that  above  re- 
moved it,  so  as  to  leave  the  air  of 
its  original  volume.  There  was  yet  a 
slight  odourof  etherleft, but  not  so  much 
as  that  conferred  by  adding  one  vohime 
ofthe  vapour  of  ether  to  1200  or  1500 
volumes  of  air.  I  find  that  when  air  is 
expanded  ^-th  or  ^rd  more  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  vapour  of  ether,  washing 
first  of  all  with  about  -^-^\.\\  of  its 
volume    of    water,    then    again    with 


about  as  much  water,  and  lastly  with 
its  volume  of  water,  removes  the  ether 
to  such  a  degree,  that  i hough  a  little 
smell  may  remain,  the  air  is  of  its 
original  volume. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  the  presence 
of  other  and  more  volatile  hydro- 
carbons than  olefiant  gas,  which  the 
tensions  obtained  seemed  to  indicate, 
both  in  the  gas  and  the  licjuid  resulting 
from  its  condensation.  In  a  further 
search  after  these  I  discovered  a  pro- 
perty of  olefiant  gas  which  I  am  not 
aware  is  known  (since  I  do  not  find  it 
referred  to  in  books),  namely  its  ready 
solubility  in  strong  alcohol,  ether,  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  such  like  bodies*. 
Alcohol  will  take  up  two  volumes  of 
tins  gas  ;  ether  can  absorb  two  vo- 
lumes ;  oil  of  turpentine,  two  volumes 
and  a  half;  and  olive  oil  one  volume 
by  agitation  at  common  temperatures 
and  pressure ;  consequently,  when  a 
vessel  of  olefiant  gas  is  transferred  to 
a  bath  of  any  of  these  liquids,  and 
agitated,  absorption  quickly  takes 
place. 

Examined  in  this  way,  I  have  found 
no  specimen  of  olefiant  gas  that  is 
entirely  absorbed ;  a  residue  always 
remains,  which,  though  I  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  examine  it  accurately,  ap- 
pears to  be  light  carburetted  hydrogen  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
substance  which  has  mainly  interfered 
in  my  former  results.  This  substance 
appears  to  be  produced  in  every  stage 
ofthe  preparation  of  olefiant  gas.  On 
taking  six  different  portions  of  gas  at 
different  equal  intervals,  from  first  to 
last,  during  one  process  of  preparation, 
after  removing  the  sulphurous  and  car- 
bonic acid  and  the  ether  as  before 
described,  then  the  following  was  the 
proportion  per  cent,  of  insoluble  gas  in 
the  remainder  when  agitated  with  oil 
of  turpentine,  10-5;  10;  10-1;  13-1; 
2S-3  ;  61-8.  Whether  carbonic  oxide 
was  present  in  any  of  these  undissolved 
portions  I  cannot  at  present  say. 

In  reference  to  the  part  dissolved,  I 
wish  as  yet  to  guard  myself  from  being 
supposed  to  assume  that  it  is  one  uni- 
form substance  ;  there  is  indeed  little 
doubt  that  the  contrary  is  true;  for 
whilst  a  volume  of  oil  of  turpentine  in- 
troduced into  twenty  times  its  volume 

*  Water,  as  Berzelius  and  others  have  pointed 
out,  dissolves  about  itli  its  volume  of  olefiant 
)^as,  but  I  find  that  it  also  leaves  an  insoluble 
residue,  which  burns  like  light  carburetted 
hydrogen. 
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of  olefiant  gas  cleared  from  ether  and 
the  acids,  jibsorbs  2^  volumes  of  the 
gas,  the  same  volume  of  fresh  oil  of 
turpentine  brought  into  similar  contact 
with  abundance  of  the  gas  which  re- 
mains when  one-half  has  been  removed 
"by  solution  only  dissolved  1'54  part, 
yet  there  was  an  abundant  surplus  of 
gas  which  would  dissolve  in  fresh  oil 
of  turpentine  at  this  latter  rate.  When 
two-thirds  of  a  portion  of  fresh  olefiant 
gas  were  removed  by  solution,  the  most 
soluble  portion  of  that  which  remained 
required  its  bulk  of  fresh  oil  of  tur- 
pentine to  dissolve  it.  Hence  at  first 
one  volume  of  camphine  dissolved 
2-50,  but  when  the  richer  portion 
of  the  gas  was  removed,  one  volume 
dissolved  1*54  part ;  and  when  still 
more  of  the  gas  was  taken  away 
by  solution,  one  volume  of  camphine 
dissolved  only  one  volume  of  the  gas. 
This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
presence  of  various  compounds  in  the 
■soluble  portion  of  the  gas. 

A  portion  of  good  olefiant  gas  was 
prepared,  well  agitated  witli  its  bulk  of 
water  in  close  vessels,  left  over  lime 
and  water  for  three  days,  and  then 
-condensed  as  before.  When  much 
■liquid  was  condensed,  a  considerable 
proportion  was  allowed  to  escape  to 
•sweep  out  the  uncondenscd  atmosphere 
and  the  more  condensable  vapours ; 
^nd  then  the  following  pressures  were 
-observed  : — 

Fahr.  Atmospheres. 


-105 
-100 

-  95 

-  90 

-  85 

-  80 

-  75 

-  70 

-  65 

-  GO 

-  55 

-  50 

-  45 
.  40 

-  35 

-  30 

-  25 

-  20 

-  15 

-  10 


4-GO 

4-82 

5-10 

5-44 

5-84 

0-32 

6-89 

7-55 

8-30 

9'14 

10  07 

11-10 

12-23 

13-46 

14-79 

16-22 

17-75 

19-38 

2111 

22-94 

24-87 

26-90 


On  examining  the  form  of  the  curve 
^venby  thescprcssuresitisvcry  evident 


that,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  pres- 
sures at  low  temperatures  are  too  great 
to  allow  the  condensed  liquid  to  be 
considered  as  one  uniform  body,  and 
the  form  of  the  curve  at  the  higher 
pressures  is  quite  enough  to  prove  that 
no  ether  was  present  either  in  this  or 
the  former  fluids.  On  permitting  the 
liquid  in  the  tube  to  expand  into  gas, 
and  treating  100  parts  of  that  gas  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  eighty-nine  parts  were 
dissolved,  and  eleven  parts  remained 
insoluble.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  presence  of  this  latter  substance, 
soluble  as  it  is  under  pressure  in  the 
more  condensable  portions,  is  the  cause 
of  the  irregularity  of  the  curve,  and 
the  too  high  pressure  at  the  lower 
temperatures. 

The  ethereal  solution  of  olefiant 
gas  being  mixed  with  eight  or  nine 
times  its  volume  of  water,  dissolved, 
and  gradually  minute  bubbles  of  gas 
appeared,  the  separation  of  which 
was  hastened  by  a  little  heat.  In 
this  way  about  half  the  gas  dissolved 
was  re-obtained,  and  burnt  like  very 
rich  olefiant  gas.  One  volume  of  the 
alcoholic  solution,  with  two  volumes 
of  water,  gave  verj'  little  a))pearance 
of  separating  gas.  Even  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  did  not  at  first  cause  the 
separation,  but  gradually  about  half  the 
dissolved  olefiant  gas  was  liberated. 

The  separation  of  the  dissolved  gas 
by  water,  heat,  or  change  of  pressure 
from  its  solutions,  will  evidently  supply 
means  of  procuring  olefiant  gas  in  a 
greater  state  of  purity  than  heretofore; 
the  power  of  forming  these  solutions 
will  also  very  much  assist  in  the 
correct  analysis  of  mixtures  of  hydro- 
carbons. I  find  that  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  is  hardly  sensibly  soluble 
in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  in  oil  of 
turpentine  the  proportion  dissolved  is 
not  probably  y^lh  the  volume  of  the 
fluid  employed;  but  the  further  de- 
velopment of  these  points  I  must 
leave  for  the  present. 

Carhonic  vlr/r/.— This  liquid  maybe 
retained  in  glass  tubes  furnished  with 
cemented  caps,  and  closed  by  plugs  or 
stop-cocks,  as  described,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  the  softening 
action  on  the  cen)ent,  which,  being 
continued,  at  last  reduces  its  strength 
below  the  necessary  point.  A  tube  of 
this  kind  was  arranged  on  tiie  lOtli 
of  January,  and  left;  on  the  15lh  of 
February    it    exploded,    not    by    any 
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fracture  of  the  tube,  for  that  remained 
unbroken,  but  simply  by  throwing  off 
the  cap  through  a  failure  of  the 
cement.  Hence  the  cement  joints 
should  not  be  used  for  long  experi- 
ments, but  only  for  those  enduring 
for  a  few  days. 

0.vi/(/en  —  Chlorate  of  potassa  was 
melted  and  pulverized.  Oxide  of  man- 
ganese was  pulverized,  heated  red-hot 
for  half  an  hour,  mixed  whilst  hot  with 
the  chlorate,  and  the  mixtm-e  put  into 
H  long  strong  glass  genenting  tube 
with  a  cap  cemented  on,  and  this  tube 
then  atta  hed  to  another  with  a  guage 
for  condensation.  The  heat  of  a  spirit 
lamp  carefully  applied  produced  the 
evolution  of  oxygen  without  any  ap- 
pe.irance  of  water,  and  the  tubes,  both 
hot  and  cold,  sustained  the  force 
generated.  In  this  manner  the  pres- 
sure of  oxygen  within  the  apparatus 
was  raised  as  high  as  58*5  atmospheres, 
whilst  the  temperature  at  the  con- 
densing place  was  reduced  as  low  as 
— 140^  Fahr  ,  but  no  condensation 
appeared.  A  little  above  this  pressure 
the  cetnent  of  two  of  the  caps  began  to 
leak,  and  I  could  carry  the  observation 
no  fun  her  with  this  apparatus. 

From  the  former  scanty  and  im- 
perfect expressions  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  vapour  of  the  condensed  gases. 
Dove  was  led  to  put  forth  a  sugges- 
tion*, whether  it  might  not  ultimately 
appear  that  the  same  addition  of  heat 
(expressed  in  degrees  of  the  thermo- 
meter) caused  the  same  additional 
increase  of  expansive  force  for  all 
gases  or  vapours  in  contact  with  their 
liquids,  provided  the  observation  began 
with  the  same  pressure  in  all.  Thus 
to  obtain  the  difference  between  forty- 
four  and  fifty  atmospheres  of  pressure, 
either  with  steam  or  nitrous  oxide, 
nearly  the  same  number  of  degrees  of 
hertt  were  required ;  to  obtain  the 
difference  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  atmospheres,  either  with  steam 
or  muriatic  acid,  the  same  number 
were  required.  Such  a  law  would  of 
course  make  the  rate  of  increasing 
expansive  force  the  same  for  all  bodies, 
and  the  curve  laid  down  for  steam 
would  apply  to  every  other  vapour. 
This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case.  That  the  force  of  the 
vapour  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio 
for  equal  increments  of  heat  is  true 

*  Pocrffendoi-ff's  Annalen,  xxiii.  290;  or  Thom- 
son on  Heat  and  Electricity,  p.  9. 


for  all  bodies,  but  the  ratio  is  not  the 
same  for  all.  As  far  as  observations  ~ 
upon  the  following  substances,  namely, 
water,  sulphurous  acid,  cyanogen, , 
ammonia,  arseniuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  muriatic  acid,, 
carbonic  acid,  olefiant  gas,  &c.  justify 
any  conclusion  respecting  a  general 
law,  it  would  appear  that  the  more 
volatile  a  body  is,  the  more  rapidly 
does  the  force  of  its  vapour  increase 
by  further  addition  of  heat,  com- 
mencing at  a  given  point  of  pressure- 
for  all :  thus  for  an  increase  of  pressure 
from  two  to  six  atmospheres,  the- 
following  number  of  degrees  require 
to  be  added  for  the  different  bodies 
named  :  water  69°,  sulphurous  acid 
63°,  cyanogen  64°.5,  ammonia  60°, 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  54°,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  56°*5,  muriatic  acid 
43°,  carbonic  acid  32°*5,  nitrous  oxide- 
30°;  and  though  some  of  these  num- 
bers are  not  in  the  exact  order,  and  in 
other  cases,  as  of  olefiant  gas  and 
nitrous  oxide,  the  curves  sometimes 
even  cross  each  other,  these  circum- 
stances are  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  facts  already  stated  of  irregular 
composition,  and  the  inevitable  errors 
of  first  results.  There  seems  every 
reason  therefore  to  expect  that  the- 
increasing  elasticity  is  directly  as  the 
volatility  of  the  substance,  and  that 
by  further  and  more  correct  observa-- 
tion  of  the  forces,  a  general  law  may 
be  deduced,  by  the  aid  of  which,, 
and  only  a  single  observation  of  the 
force  of  any  vapour  in  contact  with 
its  fluid,  its  elasticity  at  any  other, 
tempeaature  may  be  obtained. 

Whether  the  same  law  may  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  when  the  bodies- 
approach  near  to  the  Cagniard  de  hi 
Tour  state  is  doubtful.  That  state 
comes  on  sooner  in  reference  to  the 
pressure  required,  according  as  the 
liquid  is  lighter  and  more  expansible 
by  heat  and  its  vapour  heavier  ;  hence 
indeed  the  great  reason  for  its  facile 
assumption  bv  ether.  But  though  with 
ether,  alcohol  and  water,  that  substance 
which  is  most  volatile  takes  up  this 
state  with  the  lowest  pressure,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  should  always  be  sor 
and  in  fact  we  know  that  ether  takes 
up  this  state  at  a  pressure  betweea. 
thirty-seven  and  thirty-eight  atmo- 
spheres ;  whereas  muriatic  acid,  nitrous 
oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  olefiant  gas, 
which  are  far  more  volatile,  sustain  a 
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higher  pressure  than  this  without  as- 
suming that  peculiar  state,  and  whilst 
their  vapours  and  liquids  are  still  con- 
siderably different  from  each  other. 
Now  whether  the  curve  which  ex- 
presses the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour 
of  a  given  fluid  for  increasing  tem- 
peratures continues  undisturbed  after 
that  fluid  has  passed  the  Cagniard  de 
la  Tour  point  or  not,  is  not  known,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  well  be  anticipated 
whether  the  coming  on  of  that  state 
sooner  or  later  with  particular  bodies 
will  influence  them  in  relation  to  the 
more  general  law  referred  to  above. 

The  law  already  suggested  gives  great 
encouragement  to  the  continuance  of 
those  efforts  which  are  directed  to  the 
condensation  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  by  the  attainment  and  ap- 
plication of  lower  temperatures  than 
those  yet  applied.  If  to  reduce  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  pressure  of  two 
atmospheres  to  that  of  one,  vve  require 
to  abstract  only  about  half  the  number 
of  degrees  tiiat  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  same  effect  with  sulphurous  acid, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  far  less 
abstraction  will  suffice  to  produce  the 
same  effect  with  nitrogen  or  hydrogen, 
so  that  further  diminution  of  tem- 
perature and  improved  apparatus  for 
pressure,  may  very  well  be  expected 
to  give  us  these  bodies  in  the  liquid  or 
solid  state. 

Royal  Institution, 
Feb,  19j  1845. 


CHRONIC  ERVSIl'ELAS. 

On  the  going  off  of  erysipelas,  it  sometimes 
leaves  a  fulness  behind  it,  which  pits  on 
pressure  like  anasarca,  but  which  is  readily 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  thickened  and 
roughish  cuticle.  Now,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that,  if  the  skin  be  left  in  this  morbid 
condition,  it  will  be  attacked  a  second  time 
with  erysipelas  at  some  future  period  ;  it 
iray  be  in  three,  six,  or  twelve  months,  but 
it  will  not  escape  another  attack,  one  that 
will  be  more  severe  than  the  first,  and  which 
will  leave  still  greater  fulness  and  thickness 
than  the  first  did.  When  this  happens,  the 
patient  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  subject  to 
returns  of  the  malady  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Such  a  disea.se  I  should  be  inclined  to 
call  chronic  erysijielas.  I  have  tried  every 
thing  to  cure  this  chronic  form,  and  although 
in  every  trial  I  produced  an  amendment,  I 
never  completely  succeeded  with  the  existing 
affection,  or  in  preventing  a  return  of  the 
erysipelas  in  its  more  acute  form.— Professor 
Colles'  Lectures  on  Hurgenj. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 
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Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the 

^larischal  College  and  University,  Aberdeen. 

[Continued  from  page  899.] 

I. — Of  the  study  of  cases  of  viofent 
death  as  illustrative  of  the  leading 
si/mptoius  and  the  fjeneral  nature  of 
diseases. 

The  interest  and  importance  of  these 
cases  in  this  respect  will  best  appear 
from  the  consideration  of  some  diseases 
as  actually  illustrated  by  them.  We 
may  begin  with  that  of  malignant 
cholera — a  disease  which  may  be  said 
to  occupy  a  middle  ground  between  the 
cases  in  question  and  the  more  ordinary 
forms  of  acute  (febrile)  disease.  It 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many, 
that  some  years  ago,  when  the  disease 
was  rife  among  us,  a  vast  variety  of 
opinions  were  broached  as  to  its  nature, 
and  that  it  was  generally  believed  by 
the  public  to  be  a  disease  which  the 
profession  did  not  underslaud.  Many 
of  those  opinions  were  sufficiently  ab- 
surd, and,  doubtless,  there  are  many 
points  connected  with  the  disease,  and 
especially  its  mode  of  origin  and  diffu- 
sion, still  unknown  to  us,  or  imper- 
fectly understood  by  us.  But  I  humbly 
submit  that  there  is  nothing  very  mys- 
terious or  unintelligible  in  its  patho- 
logy ;  and  that  if  medical  men  would 
bring  to  the  investigation  of  it  a  clear 
perception  of  the  principles  furnished 
by  the  study  of  the  effects  of  violent 
injuries,  and  especially  of  the  sedative 
poisons,  on  the  living  body,  there  would 
be  a  pretty  general  agreement  among 
them  on  the  subject.  It  would  then, 
I  think,  appear,  and  be  generally  ac- 
knowledged, that  cholera  is  a  disease 
which,  with  distinctive  peculiarities  of 
its  own,  bears  a  very  close  resemblance, 
in  its  leading  features,  to  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  arsenic  or  corrosive  sub- 
limate; being  attended  and  essentially 
characterised,  as  these  cases  are  (be- 
sides by  copious  vomiting  and  purging, 
and  cramps,  which  are  sometimes  want- 
'"&))  ^y  extreme  depression  of  the 
heart's  acticn,  pioslration  of  the  ner- 
vous and  muscular  powers,  and,  like 
them,  proving  fatal  in  the  way  of  syn- 
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cope  or  asthenia.  What  is  matter  of 
regret  in  regard  to  this  disease  is,  not 
that  its  nature  is  unknown,  but  that  its 
fatality  is  so  great,  and  the  power  of 
medicine  over  it  so  feeble.  In  these 
respects,  however,  it  does  not  differ 
materially,  if  at  all,  from  the  effects  of 
the  poisons  specified ;  and  were  these 
to  operate  for  a  season  as  effectively 
and  as  extensively  on  the  human  race 
as  the  unknown  cause  of  cholera  re- 
cently did,  while  the  alarm  would  be 
equally  great,  no  embarrassment  would 
be  felt  in  pronouncing  on  the  nature 
of  such  an  epidemic. 

A  similar  illustration  might  be  given 
of  the  pathology  of  that  rare  form  of 
common  continued  fever  denominated 
(unfortunately,  because  calculated  to 
mislead  us)  the  cuiif/  stire,  and  which 
is  allied,  in  many  of  its  features,  to 
cholera  :  of  the  pathology  of  plague, 
and  of  the  worst  or  congestive  forms 
of  scarlatina,  measles,  erysipelas,  &c., 
all  of  which,  more  or  less,  are  cases  "  in 
which  (as  Dr.  Alison  well  observes) 
the  sedative  agency  of  the  remote 
cause  of  the  disease  acts  with  extreme 
•force,  the  usual  febrile  reaction  is  sup- 
pressed or  obscured,  and  the  symptoms 
of  the  first,  or  cold  stage,  assume  their 
maximum  of  intensity  ;"*  "feebleness 
of  pulse,  coldness  of  surface,  muscular 
debility,  and  depression  of  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  approach- 
ing and  sometimes  amounting  to,  com- 
plete coma,  being  the  leading  symp- 
toms ;  spasms  attending  some  cases, 
and  vomiting  othersf."  Now  these 
are  precisely  the  symptoms,  and  the 
essential  characteristics,  of  concussion 
of  the  brain,  and  of  many  cases  of  poi- 
soning. 

Again,  there  are  two  varieties  of 
peritonitis,  different  from  the  common 
form  of  that  disease,  the  phenomena  of 
which  are  satisfactorily  elucidated; 
those  of  the  one  by  the  effects  of  a  blow 
on  the  stomach,  those  of  the  other  by 
the  effects  of  certain  sedative  poisons. 
The  varieties  alluded  to,  are  the  peri- 
tonitis arising  from  the  rupture,  or 
from  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  with  escape  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum, and  that  which  occasionally 
prevails  as  an  epidemic  among  lying-in 
females,  but  sometimes  occurs  sporadi- 

*  Cyclopaedia  of  Pract.  Med.,  vol.  i.  p.  c. 
t  Outlines  of  Pathologv  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, p.  396. 


cally — in  both  of  which,  with  distinc- 
tive peculiarities  in  the  case  of  each, 
there  is  rapid  sinking  of  the  vis  vita, 
and,  on  examination  after  death,  com- 
paratively slight  marks— nay,  some- 
times no  marks  at  all — of  inflamma- 
tion. Yet  there  is  no  difficulty  ia 
understanding  the  nature  of  these  cases 
when  we  take  into  account  the  effects, 
and  the  rapidly  fatal  issue  of  these, 
even  independently  of  inflammation, 
of  violent  mechanical  injury  of  the 
abdomen,  or  of  certain  poisons  takea 
into  the  system. 

Again,  to  be  called  in  to  a  case  of 
jaundice,  and  find  the  patient  become 
first  drowsy  and  delirious,  and  thea 
profoundly  comatose,  and  see  him  die 
of  coma  within  a  few  days  from  the 
commencement  of  his  illness — symp- 
toms and  a  result,  these,  very  different 
from  those  attendant  and  consequent 
on  an  ordinary  case  of  that  disease — 
would,  some  years  ago,  have  embar- 
rassed not  a  few  practitioners.  But  the 
rationale  of  this  rare  form  of  jaundice 
is  now  satisfactorily  made  out,  first,  by 
the  fact  that  the  secretion  of  bile  at 
the  liver  is  suppressed,  the  bile-ducts 
being  found,  on  examination  after/ 
death,  to  be  pervious  and  empty; 
whereas  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  that 
disease,  the  bile  is  secreted,  but  cannot, 
in  consequence  of  obstruction,  find 
egress  by  the  ducts :  secondly,  by  a 
comparison  of  that  with  this  other 
fact,  that  in  the  ischuria  renalis,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  exactly  similar 
to  those  constituting  the  peculiarities 
of  this  form  of  jaundice,  the  secre- 
tion of  urine  is  suppressed,  and  urea 
appears  in  the  blood :  thirdly,  by  a 
comparison  of  both  these  diseases  with 
the  eff.  cts  of  extirpation  of  the  kidneys 
in  the  lower  animals  :  and  lastly,  by  a 
comparison  of  this  whole  set  of  facts 
with  the  action  on  the  nervous  system 
of  narcotic  poisons. 

Once  more,  apoplexy  is  a  disease 
the  several  varieties  of  which  are  par- 
ticularly well  illustrated  by  a  reference 
to  certain  kinds  of  violent  injuries,  and 
the  effects  of  narcotic  poisons.  The 
coma  which  is  common  to  all  the 
varieties  of  apoplexy  is  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  produced  by  an  over-dose  of 
opium.  And  when  we  see  that  such  a 
case  of  poisoning  may  prove  fatal 
without  any  mechanical  lesion  of  the 
brain,  or  without  any  change  in  it  that 
can  be  recognised  as  morbid,  it  need 
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not  surprise  us  to  find  that  cases  of 
apoplexy  occasionally  occur  and  prove 
fatal  without  ho[?morrhagic  effusion, 
and  often  without  visible  change  of 
any  kind  in  the  brain.  Such  are  the 
cases  described  by  Dr.  Abercrombie 
under  the  name  of  simple  apop/exi/. 
Farther,  when  we  consider  the  incffi- 
cacy  on  the  heart's  action  of  slight 
injuries  of  the  brain,  or  of  injuries 
confined  to  a  very  limited  portion  of 
the  organ,  as  seen  in  exjjeriments  on 
the  lower  animals*,  and  when  we 
remember  that  in  most  cases  of  san- 
guineous apoplexy  the  effusion  is  com- 
paratively small  in  quantity,  and  li- 
mited in  its  extent,  we  can  easily  un- 
derstand the  reason  why  the  "  snperstite 
vtotn  cordis  et  arteriarnm,"  introduced 
by  Cullen  into  his  definition  of  apo- 
plexy, should  constitute  so  generally  a 
negative  but  important  characteristic 
of  the  disease.  And  yet,  when  we 
keep  in  mind  the  sedative  effect  on  the 
heart's  action  of  severe  and  extensive 
mechanical  injury  of  the  brain,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  syncope  consequent  on 
a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  and  still 
more  unequivocally,  perhaps  (as  in 
the  well  known  experiments  of  Dr. 
"Wilson  Philip,  and  others),  in  the 
immediate  cessation  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion produced  by  suddenly  crushing 
large  portions  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord,  we  can  have  as  little  difficulty  in 
■understanding  the  nature  of  those  other, 
and  uniformly  fatal,  cases  of  apoplexy 
in  which,  simultaneously  with  loss  of 
sense  and  of  voluntary  power,  there  is 
faintness,  paleness,  feebleness  of  pulse 
— i.  e.  a  state  of  syncope— the  patient 
afterwards  rallying,  and  (hen  becoming 
profoundly  comatose,  and  where,  on 
inspection,  there  is  found  within  (he 
head,  generally  either  at  the  ventricles 
or  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  a  far  greater 
and  more  extensive  effusion  of  blood 
than  usual.  Such  is  the  character  of 
one  variety  of  apoplexy,  first  accu- 
rately described  in  this  country  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  and  spoken  of  by  the 
French  pathologists,  when  rapidly  fatal, 
as  the  "  aponlexie  Joiirdroi/aiite  ;''  and 
such  the  eclaircisemeut  given  of  it  by 
those  simpler  cases  in  pathology  re- 
sulting from  mechanical  injuries  of  the 

•  And  the  eosential  indeppndenrenf  thphoart's 
action  of  the  nervouB  system,  as  shewn  l>y  its 
rontiniiance  for  hours  togetlifT  after  the  rnrefid 
removal  of  the  wliole  brain  and  spinal  rord  ;  the 
respiration  being,  meanwhile,  artiticially  main- 
tained. 


kind  referred  to,  and  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  concussion  or  shock. 

These  illustrations  might  easily  be 
multiplied  ;  they  might,  also,  with 
advantage,  have  been  carried  into  more 
minute  details,  and  made  to  bear  more 
directly  on  the  rationale  of  particular 
symptoms.  Enough,  however,  has,  I 
hope,  been  said  to  show  how  important 
a  purpose  the  study  of  cases  of  sudden 
or  violent  death  is  fitted  to  serve  in 
elucidating  the  leading  symptoms  and 
(he  general  nature  of  diseases,  and  of 
those  diseases  especially  which  are  the 
most  dangerous  to  life,  and  therefore 
most  demand  our  attentive  considera- 
tion. 

In  concluding  this  general  head,  it 
may  be  remarked  that,  besides  the 
interest  which  arises  from  the  explana- 
tion of  morbid  changes  and  their 
attendant  symptoms,  and  besides  the 
general  importance  of  an  intelligent 
apprehension  of  their  nature,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  practical  importance  to 
obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  them  at 
the  earliest  possible  period,  in  order  to 
understand  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended in  their  course,  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies  early,  and  with  con- 
fidence, and  avoid  the  use  of  those 
which,  either  presently  or  afterwards, 
might  give  an  unfavourable  turn  to  the 
case.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  as 
every  disease  "consists  of  a  long  series 
of  changes,  involving  various  functioiis 
of  the  body,  and  showing  themselves 
by  symptoms  which  vary  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case,  and  are  modified  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  patient,  it 
must  often  happen  that  we  shall  be 
unable,  from  seeing  certain  only  of  the 
changes  that  are  going  on,  and  these 
only  during  a  portion — often  a  very 
variable  portion — of  their  progress," 
to  decide  confidently  as  to  the  nature 
of,  or  "  give  truly  scientific  names  to," 
many  of  the  cases  which  come  before 
us.*  Therefore,  "  certain  symptoms, 
or  sets  of  symptoms,"  certain  states  of 
the  body,  diatheses,  or  tendencies, 
"  are  often  invested  with  a  practical 
importance  hardly  inferior  to  genera  of 
disease,  demanding  or  justifying  the 
use  of  remedies  in  many  cases  where  it 
is  still  uncertain  of  what  disease  they 
form  a  part" — such,  e.  y.  as  headache, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  coma,  delirium, 
dyspnoea,  diarrhoea,  tendency  to  syn- 
cope,    comatose     tendency,     ty[)hoid 

*  Hrit.  and  For.  Jlcd.  Rev.  vol.  iii.  p.  303. 
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tendency,  putrescent  diathesis,  ha?mor- 
Tha<i;ic  diathesis,  nervous  irritability, 
&c.*  Now,  most  or  all  of  these  indi- 
vidual symptoms,  tendencies,  or  dia- 
theses, may,  equally  with  those  entire 
-combinations  and  successions  of  them 
^vliicli  constitute  ])articular  diseases, 
Le  illustrated  by  reference  to  cases  of 
sudden  or  violent  death. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A    CASE    OF 

SUPPOSED  POISONING.— SUFFOCA- 
TION BY  CARBONIC  OXIDE. 
Wilh  Remarks. 

By  Robert  Smith,  Esq.  Ph.D. 
Member  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London. 

I  THINK  the  following  case  of  death 
is  so  connected  with  subjects  of  every- 
day importance,  and  teaches  a  lesson  so 
extensively  applicable,  that  many  will 
be  glad  to  know  it;  and  all  who  do 
not  know  the  law  of  nature  which  it 
Tilludes  to,  oupht  to  know  it.  In  the 
beginning  of  June  last,  a  stomach  and 
its  contents  were  brought  to  me  for 
analysis,  by  T^Ir.  Robert  Deane,  Sur- 
geon, Clithcroe  ;  at  the  same  time  va- 
rious articles,  of  food,  bread,  rhubarb 
tart,  tea,  sugar  and  spice  (mixed). 

The  stomach  was  that  of  a  girl  of  (5 
or  7  years  of  age  :  the  death  occurred 
under  the  following  circumstances.  A 
mother  and  three  children  were  to- 
gether sleeping  in  the  same  apartment ; 
they  did  not  get  up  at  tne  usual  time; 
the  neighbours  were  surprised,   but  at 

II  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  they  deter- 
mined to  break  open  the  door  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  ;  three  were  found  insen- 
sible :  means  were  accordingly  t;iken  to 
Touse  them.  This  was  not  completed 
till  the  evening,  in  the  case  of  the 
mother  and  boy.  The  girl  showed  no 
symptoms  of  life;  the  remaining  child, 
an  infant,  suffered  less,  and  was  heard 
to  cry  during  the  morning.  As  the 
symptoms  did  not  indicate  the  action 
of  any  irritant  poison,  and  as  the  post 
mortem  examination  of  the  child  did 
not  point  to  any  narcotic  posison,  I 
was  uncertain  how  to  proceed.  The 
perfect  calmness  of  all  who  were  af- 
fected, seeming  as  they  said  to  have 
fallen  deeply  into  sleep  as  if  more 
than  usually  fatigued,  excluded  a  large 

*  Ibid,  vol.   iii.  p.  303  ;    Alison,   Outlines  of 
Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  pp.  34,  35. 


proportion  of  poisons :  the  fact  that  the 
lungs  and  brain  were  gorged  with, 
black  blood  did  not  point  out  any 
of  the  usual  narcotic  poisons,  whilst 
the  fact  that  both  sides  of  the  heart 
were  empty,  caused  another  difficulty. 
The  first  stej)  was  to  examine  the 
stomach,  which  was,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Deane,  in  a  perfectlj' 
healthy  state  ;  the  next,  to  examine  the 
contents.  To  prevent  any  doubt,  care 
was  taken  that  every  substance  should 
be  looked  for  at  all  likely  to  be  found 
by  means  of  a  chemical  inquiry.  The 
bread  was  also  examined,  and  a  dog 
fed  on  it  for  three  days  ;  a  cake  was 
baked  with  the  flour,  and  given  to  the 
dog,  but  the  result  indicated  that  the 
food  was  perfectly  sound.  That  so 
many  persons  should  be  seized  with 
illness  of  a  nature  so  alarming, 
shewed  some  agent  of  great  power 
to  be  at  work,  and  unable  as  1  was 
to  obtain  any  clue  to  to  it  from  the 
data  given  ;  I  went  to  the  spot,  to 
make  further  inquiries.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  attack  were  somnolency ; 
none  of  the  jjarties  affected  were  at  all 
conscious  of  any  inconvenience  ;  hav- 
ing gone  to  bed,  they  remained  so  in 
deep  sleep.  The  rooms  in  which  they 
were,  are  formed  as  if  to  prevent  any 
circulation  of  air  ;  the  lower  room  is 
small,  aliout  14  ft.  by  12;  it  has  a 
stair  which  occupies  a  part  of  this 
space,  also  a  loom,  which  takes  up  a 
very  large  portion,  nearly  one-third  of 
the  whole.  The  window  is  exceed- 
ingly well  made,  as  far  as  the  joiner 
work  is  concerned,  being  unusually 
tight,  a  circumstance  not  always  seen 
in  houses  of  this  class.  The  fire-place 
projects  from  the  chimney  very  much  ; 
the  latter  was  thickly  covered  over 
with  soot,  and  it  smoked  very  much 
at  the  time;  the  woman  had  been  bak- 
ing, had  used  a  large  fire,  and  had 
continued  till  between  12  and  1  in  the 
morning :  both  the  windows  being 
closed  she  found  it  very  oppressive, 
but  being  very  tired  forgot  to  open 
the  window  as  she  intended  ;  she  left 
a  quantity  of  red  cinders  in  the  grate. 

In  the  sleeping-room,  which  is  im- 
mediately above  the  kitchen,  there  is 
no  opening,  the  window  fits  closely, 
and  is  almost  air-tight;  the  ceiling  is 
well  made,  there  is  no  fire-place,  no 
chink  from  which  air  could  escape. 
When  I  visited  the  place,  the  flames 
came    from  the  kitchen-fire    into  the 
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room,  and  were  distinctly  smelt  ;  I  felt 
convinced  also,  that  if  they  continued 
to  do  so  for  some  hours  the  room  must 
have  been  highly  charged  with  them. 
To  fill  the  room  with  an  injurious  gas 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the 
visible  smoke  from  the  fire  should  be 
brought  up,  the  gas  from  a  clear  fire, 
consisting,  as  it  frequently  does,  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  carbonic  oxide, 
varying  with  circumstances.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  necessary  that  the  bad  state  of 
the  atmosphere  should  have  been  per- 
ceived very  strikingly  on  first  entering 
the  sleeping  room.  Taylor  mentions 
a  case  in  which  a  person  is  found 
dead,  where  another  entering  the  place 
breathed,  although  with  difficulty.  [ 
have  been  present  where  stupefaction 
occurred,  whilst  I  breathed  with  com- 
parative ease.  The  natural  sleep  would 
also  assist  the  action  of  the  gas. 

That  carbonic  oxide  was  the  cause 
of  the  fatal  result,  is  further  a]iparent 
from  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  le- 
thargic state,  on  the  Thursday  after, 
in  the  case  of  the  mother.  Iler  sister 
slept  with  her ;  they  had  found  the 
evening  sultry,  and  p\it  the  window  up 
one-fourlh  of  an  inch  ;  this  can  scarcely 
be  called  ventilation.  The  sister 
roused  her  with  difficulty,  whilst  the 
former  had  a  severe  headache,  throb- 
bing of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  head, 
and  oppression  of  the  chest;  was  pale 
and  unwell  in  the  morning. 

The  state  of  the  lungs — these  organs 
being  filled  with  black  Ijlood,  shows  also 
the  want  of  oxygen,  or  of  air  to  breathe ; 
the  brain  being  gorged  with  blood 
shews  what  is  observed  generally  in 
asphyxia.  The  emptiness  of  the  heart 
on  both  sides  is  to  bo  remarked.  Tay- 
lor mentions  a  similar  instance,  on  an 
occasion  of  poisoning  with  carbonic 
oxide,  or  ch;ucoal  vapour,  which  in 
many  stales  of  combustion  consists 
in  a  great  measure  of  this  gas. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  lighter  than  com- 
mon air,  which  would  give  it  a  ten- 
dency to  rise,  besides  the  tendency 
which  it  has  to  rise  from  being  heated. 
The  state  of  the  parties,  the  state  of 
the  weather,  the  symptoms  of  the  at- 
tack, the  very  fair  complexion,  and 
seemingly  delicate  constitution  of  the 
woman,  being  also  taken  into  considera- 
tion, must  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  accident  being  the  accu- 
mulation of  carbonic  oxide,  or  in  other 
words,  the  want  of  ventilation. 


It  may  be  objected,  that  the  infant 
was  the  least  affected  ;  but  this  cannot 
be  considered  as  sufficient  ;  the   effects 
seem  to  depend  very  much  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  individual  and  on  the- 
temperament ;  besides,   children    bear 
i  often    with  great  ease  an  atmosphere 
i  intolerable  to   an    adult.      The    child 
cried  very  much,  acircum.stance  which 
!  no  doubt  would  tend  much  to  keep  it 
unaffected. 

In    looking  at  the    cottages  of  this 

part  of  the  country,  I  was  sorry  to  ob- 

'  serve  that  ventilation  was  so  little  at- 

1  tended  to  ;    the  windows    are   not   in 

general  sashed,  and  when  so,  are  little 

made  use  of.     The  importance  of  this 

subject    is     now    becoming    too    well 

known  to  be  lightly  treated,  and  I  hope 

that  this  will  serve  as  a  warning  to 

others.* 

Manchester,  1845. 


ANALYSIS  OF  FUSIBt.K  CALCUM. 

Fusrni.F.  calculi  are  formed  of  the  compound 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  inagn.'sia,  mixed 
with  pliosphate  of  lime.  The  analysis  of  the 
pho?)ihates,  when  separate,  is  very  simple  ; 
but  the  process  becomes  more  complex  when 
they  are  mixed.  It  has  been  commonly  re- 
commended to  separate  them,  by  digesting 
the  fusible  (or  mixed)  calculus  finely  pow- 
dered, in  acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
pho.'jihatc  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  (triple 
calculus)  and  leaves  the  ])hosphate  of  lime 
(bone-earth).  The  fusible  are  very  liable  to 
be  mist.ikcn  for  the  triple  calculi.  In  a  late 
number  of  the  Lancet,  Liebig  remarks,  that 
both  species  are  similar  in  appearance ; — 
their  surface  is  generally  rough,  and  they 
have  internally  an  earthy  or  chalky  charac- 
ter, very  rarely  exhibiting  a  crystalline 
structure.  When  boiled  with  potash,  am- 
monia is  evolved  from  boti),  and  both  are 
easily  dissolved  by  diluted  nitric  or  muriatic 
acid.  Liebig  recommends  the  following 
])roeess  for  distinguishing  these  calculi, 
dissolve  in  a  diluted  mineral  acid,  render 
this  i'eebly  alkoline  by  ammonia,  then  add 
acetic  acid  to  re-dissolve  any  precipitated 
phosphate.  If  chloride  of  iron  be  now 
added,  and  the  licpiid  Ijoiled,  the  whole  of 
tlxe  phosplioric  acid  will  be  precipitated 
imdcr  the  form  of  phosphate  of  iron.  The 
lime  and  maijncsia  may  be  discovered  in  the 
filtered  litjuid  in  the  \isual  way.  If  oxalate 
of  ammonia  should  give  a  precipitate,  this 
would  indicate  the  presence  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  calculus,  and  show  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  mixed  or  fusible  variety. 

*  The  case  cnnn!  lieforc  Mr.  Hrown,  coroner 
oftlieWcst  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  the  jury  de- 
cided according;  to  the  above  evidence.  _ 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PHYSIO- 
LOGY OF  THE  HUMAN  OVAllY. 
Second  Series. 
By  Charles  Ritchie,  M.D.  Glasgow. 
[Continued  from  p.  811.J 

X. — 7'heor!/  of  Menstruation. 
TuK  reasoiiing  of  niriny  at  present  on 
the  connection  of  menstruation  with 
the  emission  of  the  contents  of  the 
ovarian  follicles,  resembles  that  em- 
ployed formerly  on  the  relation  of  im- 
pregnation to  what  are  termed  corpora 
lutea ;  for,  as  then,  the  /;ov/  hm;  propter 
line  argument  was  universally  proceeded 
in  by  De  Graaf  and  his  follosvers,  the 
corpora  lutea  discovered  in  the  ovaries 
of  animals  after  fecundation  being 
regarded  as  the  necessary  results  and 
indubitable  proofs  of  that  event,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rut  which  went  before  ; 
so  now,  because  this  latter  condition  in 
animals  is  always,  and  the  process  of 
menstruation  in  women  is  usually,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  rupture  of  some  of  the 
vesicles  of  the  ovaries,  these  states  are 
often  considered  as  being  undoubted 
consequences  of  the  periodical  extru- 
sion of  ova,  to  the  shutting  out  of  view 
of  the  independent  vital  powers  of  the 
ovaries,  existing  antecedently  to  both, 
and  of  which  they  arc  merely  corre- 
lative effects. 

It  might  be  shown  that  the  hypo- 
thesis now  referred  to  has  no  support 
in  the  facts  even  which  have  been 
supposed  to  demonstrate  its  truth,  but 
in  effecting  this,  it  would  be  needful  to 
institute  a  minute  investigation  of  )Hib- 
■lished  cases  as  invidious  as  it  would  be 
tedious,  and  which  negative  evidence, 
besides,  is  happily  unnecessary,  pos 
sessed  as  we  are  of  the  knowledge  that 
the  ovaries  are*  sometimes  filled  with 


* ,  a  robust  girl  of  16,  with  a  well- 
formed  circular  hymen,  iJut  who  had  never  men- 
struated, died  on  the  sixth  day  of  typhus,  with 
softenino;'  of  lieart  and  lar^'e  effusion  into  peri- 
cardium, but  no  adliesions.  (Jvaria  covered 
with  several  mahogany-coloured  points,  in  one 
of  which  was  a  capillary-sized  foramen,  which 
led  into  a  Graafian  vesicle  of  about  the  bulk  of  a 
small  grape,  in  wliich  was  a  little  blood.  After 
some  hours'  immersion  in  a  solution  of  nitre, 
the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  ovaries  was  seen  to  be 
sliffhtly  abraded  in  the  situation  of  the  remain- 
ing discoloured  points;  on  cutting  into  which  a 
hiffhly  injected,  turjjfid,  and  diaphanous  vesicle, 
p^enerally  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  was  brought  into 
view  under  each  spot,  and  numerous  other  folli- 
cles, some  equally  large  and  others  smaller,  were 
observed  in  other  situations  under  the  stroma  of 
the  glands,  but  not  having  any  stain  or  abrasion 
corresponding  with  them  in  tlie  peritoneal  coat. 
See  also  First  Series  ot  Contributions,  passim. 


mature  vesicles,  and  that  ova  are  being 
constantly  extruded  in  every  form  of 
amenorrhuea,and  during  the  normal  ab- 
sence of  menstruation,  and,  also,  that 
this  latter  function  is*  often  accom- 
plished without  the  rupture  of  an 
ovarian  follicle,  and  sometimes  evenf, 
for  a  limited  period  at  least,  when  one 
or  both  tubes  are  impervious. 

The  effect  of  thej  congenital  absence 
of  the  ovaries,  or§  of  their  artificial 
removal,  in  preventing  or  destroying 
menstruation — the  fact,  that  symptoms 
of  an  ovarian  nisus  without  iiaemorr- 
lmge||  have  been  remaiked  in  women 
born  without  a  uterus,  but  possessed 
of  well-developed  ovaries,  and,  again, 
the  establishment  sometimes  of  a  perio- 
dical vaginal  haemorrhage^  in  cases 
of  extirpated  uterus  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  correspondence  which  is** 
often  observed  between  the  ir.cre:ised 
develojiment  of  the  pilous  tissue  subse- 
quent to  the  natural  or  abnormal  cessa- 
tion ofthe  menses,  and  tiiose  changes  \\ 
in  the  analogous  structure  which  occur 
in  young  birds  on  the  excision  or 
destruction  by  disease  of  the  ovaries, 
all  appear  to  be  so  many  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  ovaries  are,  in 
some  way  or  other,  essential  to  men- 
struation. 

The  periodical  turgescence  and  en- 
largement of  these  bodies  before  and 
during  the  flow  of  the  menses,  which. 
may  often  be  seen  in  women  with  irri- 
table ovaries,  and  in  cases  of  ovaritis, 
and  of  the  different  forms  of  encysted 
disease,  and  of  suppuration  of  these 
glands;  tlie  monthly  anasarca  of  the 
lower  limbs,  a  consequence  apparently 
of  venous  congestion,  which  is  often 
found  toaccfjmpany  menstruation  ;  and 

*  Second  Series,  passim. 

t  Idem,  Part  I.  Sec.  11.  8.  De  la  Menstrua- 
tion, par  Brierre  de  Boismont  in  Mem.  de  I'Acad. 
Hoy.  de  Mdd.  tome  neuvieme.  Ed.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journ.  Vol.  53,  p.  60-1.  Lancet,  for  March 
1,  1845. 

%  Lectures  on  Midwifery,  by  Gooch,  Chap.  I. 
Sec.  5.    Lectures  on  Midwifery,  by  Lee,  p.  40. 

§  Pott's  Surgery. 

II  Klliot.son,  in  Encyclop.  of  Pract.  Med.  Vol.  3, 
p.  226. 

11  Diet,  des  Sc.  M'd.  torn.  x.\xi.  p.  219.  Platu, 
Obs.  Libri.  tres,  1613,  p.  718.  Baxter,  Ann.  de 
Liter.  Med.  Ktrana:.  a  Gand.  t.  xv.  p.  346. 
Langenliech  de  totius  uteri  extirpatione  Gollin. 
1S42,  p.  3,  note  2  :  (juoted  by  Cliereau,  Mai.  des 
Ovaires,  p.  49.  Bischoff.  in  .Med.  G.-vz.  Jan.  3d, 
1845,  p.  448-9. 

**  Burlen  de  foeminis  ex  suppressione  Men- 
sium  barbatis.  quoted  by  Chereau.  Hippoc. 
Sect.  vii.  Lib.  vi.p.  297,  55,  and  301.  E.  F. 

tt  Yarrel,  in  Memoirs  of  Linna;an  Society, 
quoted  by  Seymour. 

%t  Natural  llistoiy  of  Selbourne,  pp.  93, 116. 
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the  remarkable  engorgement  of  the 
ovaries,  wliich  is  ascerlained  uniformly 
to  precede  and  attend  the  catamenia  in 
a  case  of  tumor  of  the  uterus,  with 
healthy  ovaries,  which  is  known 
to  the  writer ;  together  with  the 
increase  in  volume, — also  observed*  to 
have  been  undergone  by  the  sound 
ov;iry  in  an  inguinal  ovarian  hernia, 
at  every  flow  of  the  menses,  and  the 
almost  total  disappearance  of  the  gland 
on  any  occasion  when  the  menses  were 
abundant ;  united  with  the  fact,  that, 
in  certain  cases  of  amenorrhoea  from 
disease  of  the  ovaries,  the  menstrual 
discharge  is  sometimes  restored  imme- 
diately on  the  increase  of  the  capillary 
circulation  of  the  enlarged  ovaries, 
■which  is  induced  by  a  course  of  mer- 
cury, are,  again,  each  of  them,  circum- 
stances which  indicate  that  before  and 
during  menstruation  the  ovaries  are 
the  seat  of  an  increased  vital  activity 
and  phlogosis. 

The  facts  already  recitedf  of  the 
presence  of  menstruation  for  successive 
periods  without  the  evolution  of  an 
ovum,  and  that  mature  ova,  on  the 
contrary,  are  often  extruded  without 
menstruation,  forbid  the  supposition, 
either  that  this  monthly  congestion  of 
the  ovaries  is  caused  by  the  descent  of 
an  ovum  into  the  tubes,  or  that  the 
latter  event,  although  the  usual,  is 
therefore  the  invariable,  or  always  even, 
in  relation  to  time,  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  former  state.  In  quadrupeds, 
again,  the  bursting  of  the  ovarian  vesi- 
cles does  not  take  place  for  four,  five, 
or  more  days  after  the  commencement 
of  rut,  and  impregnation  in  the  human 
female,  as  every  accoucheur  knows, 
does  not  occur  earlier,  in  a  majority  of 
the  Crises,  than  a  fortnight  subsequent 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  menses, 
■while  in  J  multiplied  examples  it  hap- 
pens indiflerently  on  every  day  of  the 
monthly  interval;  the  menstrual  ves- 
sels lining  the  uterus,  also,  remain 
generally  as  long  as  from  ten  to  four- 
teen days*  after  the  discharge  has 
ceased,  —  thus  indicating  that  their 
function  of  affording  a  nutrient  nisus 
to  the  ovum  may  not  be  accomidished 
even  at  that  late  period;  while  the 
cases  which  have  been  adduced  by  dif- 


*  Vmlier,  Traits  des  Hemics,  1840,  p.  394. 

t  First  Series,  pffMJm.   Second  Series,  Sect.  ix. 
±  Merriiiian's  Synopsis  :    Iniroduction.      Dr. 
>Iiirnliy'sTaljle«,  in  Dublin  .Medical  Journal. 

•  First  Series,  pattim. 


ferent  authors,  of  ovaria  presenting  a 
hole  in  their  coats  instantly  on  men- 
struation, are  often,  in  reality,  speci- 
mens only  of  Graafian  vesicles,  which 
have  been  discharged  antecedently  to 
the  last  catamenia,  such  openings  be- 
ing* frequently  persistent  for  three 
months  even  after  their  occurrence, 
and  the  granular  matter  of  the  corpora 
menstruaiia  remaining  vascular  and 
succulent  sometimes  for  a  much  longer 
interval. 

It  seems  greatly  more  in  accordance, 
therefore,  with  the  natural  andohviou* 
interpretation  of  what  is  known  on  thi» 
subject,  instead  of  attributing  the  men- 
sucl  augmentation  of  energy  and  cir- 
culation obtained  by  the  ovaries,  to  a 
mechanical  cause,  such  as  the  irrita- 
tion, whether  of  a  ripe  vesicle  or  of 
a  corpus  luteum,  to  regard  it  as  the 
result  of  a  strictly  independent  or 
primary  vital  power,  possessed  by  the 
ovaries  themselves  as  individual  or- 
gans, or,  in  other  words,  as  the  fruit 
of  their  own  proper  functional  action. 
A  very  common  form  of  amenor- 
rhoea  in  large  towns  happens  in 
healthy  young  women  immediately  on 
tlieir  arrival  from  the  country.  In 
these  the  suddenness  of  the  affec- 
tion during  robust  health,  forbids 
the  notion  that  it  can  arise  fronit 
a  want  of  mature  ova  within  the 
ovaries  ;  and,  when  taken  con- 
nectedly with  the  improvement  of 
such  cases,  and  of  those  of  the  chlo- 
rosis of  cities,  on  their  removal  to  a 
pure  and  dry  air,  it  would  suggest,, 
rather,  that  the  true  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  a  sudden  depression  of  the 
general  and  local  vital  powers  of  the 
system,  the  effect  of  a  deteriorated  at- 
mosphere. The  permanent  extinction 
of  menstruation, again,  which  the  writer 
has  seen  effected  all  at  once  by  depress- 
ing moral  causes,  in  a  female  under 
thirty,  parallel  instances  of  which  must 
occur  to  most  readers,  seems  referrible  to 
a  similar  lesion  of  the  general  powers,, 
and  not  to  destruction  of  the  ova,  as 
these,  although  in  an  immaturaied 
state,  continue  to  be  largely  secreted  in 
every  form  of  amenovrhoia  from  disease, 
often  in  ovarian  cells  of  medium  size,^ 
and  well-organised  and  vascular  coats; 
while  in  the  amenorrhcea  of  gravidity 
and  lactation  such  vesicles  are  fre- 
quently so  matured,  that  about  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  of  all  lactaling  womea 
*  First  Scries,  pawm. 
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becoms  pregnant  in  that  condition, 
and  lh«  writer  has  known  repealed  ex- 
amples of  females  becoming  pregnant 
within  ""roni  four  to  eight  weeks  after 
their  ddiveries  at  the  tiiU  term.  Nor 
can  it  U  said  that  in  the  cases  of  mor- 
bid absaice  of  the  catamcnia  referred 
to,  the  rervous  lesion  suspended  men- 
struatioi,  rather  by  arresting  the  de- 
velopmeit  of  the  Graafian  vesicles. 
than  by  essening  the  organic  power  of 
the  ovares,  for,  in  the  examples  of 
congenitil  absence  of  the  uterus,  at- 
tended wth  a  regular  menstrual  effort, 
which  an  recorded,  it  is  certain,  that, 
owing  to  the  physical  necessity  for 
their  disciarge  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  which  obtained  in  these 
cases,  the  vesicles  of  the  ovary  must 
have  consi  ted  only  of  fragile  structure- 
less cells  (f  the  most  minute  size,  and 
totally  inompetent  to  the  production 
of  the  peridical  nisus  which  is  yet  de- 
clared to  hive  existed. 

In  additbn  to  these  considerations  it 
appears  inocplicable,  on  the  principle 
simply  of  a  distinction  of  species,  that 
while  the  es-ape  of  one,  or  at  most  two 
ova,  should  as  is  alleged,  kindle  up 
such  an  amoint  of  vascular  excitement 
in  woman  as  to  give  rise  to  a  sometimes 
profuse  sangiineous  discharge,  which 
continues  fraii  three  to  seven  days, 
the  rupture  cf  a  dozen  of  vesicles  at 
each  ovulntioi  of  many  of  the  inferior 
animals  shoull  not  be  attended  with 
the  same  effecv 

The  fact,  a^in,  that,  although  the 
ovaries  may  befull  of  mature  ova  with- 
out the  superiduction  of  the  menses, 
that  this  proflu  iuni  is  never  habitually 
performed  witbut  the  co-existence  of 
fully  developec  vesicles ;  and  also, 
that  menstruatim  when  permanent,  is 
always  accompaiiedby  linear  or  crucial 
lesions  of  the  «varies,  indicative  of 
increased  powers  )f  absorption  in  these 
glands  conjointly  with  that  condition, 
and  of  additional  acilities  being  thus 
afforded  for  the  npiure  of  the  dense 
structures  of  the  luUy  organised  folli- 
cles of  the  menstjuating  woman  by 
menstruation  jtself,  would  fully  war- 
rant the  supposition  that  the  men- 
strual orgasm  is  rather  a  cause  of  the 
maturation  aiid  discharge  of  the  Graa- 
fian vesicles,  than  an  efect. 

Taking  iito  view,  therefore,  these 
various  elenents,  it  would  appear  that 
the  argum»nts  in  favour  of  the  burst- 
ing of  a  Graafian  follicle  as  the  cause 


of  menstruation,  proceed  on  the  fal- 
lacy of  mistaking  an  accompanying 
phenomenon,  and  in  some  sense  an. 
effect,  for  the  cause;  and,  without  at- 
tempting any  explanation  of  the  fact 
itself,  but  esteeming  it  as,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  a  strictly  ulti- 
mate one,  the  writer  presumes  that 
menstruation  and  the  elimination  of  ova 
are  equally  functional  phenomena  of 
the  ovaries,  dependent  on  their  specific 
vital  action  as  glands  ; — this  action  in 
the  healthy  non-gravid  and  non-lactat- 
ing  woman  sustaining  a  periodical  ex- 
altation of  power  which  extends  to  the 
nervous,  vascular,  and  absorbing  tis- 
sues of  the  ovaries,  occasioning  the 
maturation  and  discharge  of  their  ve- 
sicles, and  to  the  uterus  and  vagina, 
giving  rise  to  the  extrusion  of  deci- 
duous vessels  and  to  the  menses. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  view 
that  uterine  ha;morrhagic  discharge 
sometimes  occurs  in  circumstances 
which  appear  to  preclude  the  pre-exis- 
tence  of  any  functional  effort  of  the 
ovaries,  and  that  such  discharge  often 
posses^cs  all  the  ordinary  properties  of 
pure  blood,  so  that  sometimes,  on  dis- 
section, the  blood  is  even  seen  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  open  mouths  of  the 
uterine  veins,  and  not  from  arterial 
villi.  Thus  the  menses,  as  has  been 
imagined,  sometimes  return  unex- 
pectedly at  other  than  the  normal  pe- 
riods; as  in  nervous  females,  when  the 
circulation  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  has  been  temporarily  impeded  by 
sudden  fear,  or  that  of  the  abdominal 
cava  by  tight  lacing  or  other  obstruc- 
tion ;  or  they  appear,  as  is  believed,  in 
slates  of  disease  in  which  they  could 
not  have  been  anticipated,  as  in  per- 
manent hindrances  to  the  pulmonary 
circulation  attended  with  dilatation  of 
the  right  heart ;  or  in  destruction  of 
the  healthy  structure  of  the  ovaries  by 
diseases  accompanied  with  great  mor- 
bid enlargement :  but  in  all  such  cases 
the  excretion  from  the  uterus  must  be 
regarded  rather  as  pathological  than  as 
catamenial,  and  the  effect  of  an  ab- 
normal regurgitation  of  the  blood  in  the 
open  uterine  veins,  than  as  that  of  the 
healthy  functions  of  the  ovaria.  The 
frequent  intermixture  of  both  arterial 
and  venrjus  blood  with  the  ordinary 
menstrual  excretion,  again,  which  may 
be  asserted  to  happen  in  women  with 
profuse  menstruation,  is  easily  explica- 
ble on  the  principle  in  the  one  case  of 
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the  ojieration  of  an  unnntural  inten- 
sity of  the  proper  catamenial  orgasm, 
and  ill  the  oilier,  on  that  of  a  disordered 
irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  the 
uterus,  retarding  the  return  of  blood 
in  its  veins. 

[To  be  continued.] 

CASES  AND  OBSERVATIONS, 
By  G,  F.  Stickings,  Esa. 

1.   On  the  use  of  Croinn  oil  in  tlte 
treatment  of  Ascites. 
M.  T.,  40  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  a 
large  family:  had  been  ill  two  months 
prior  to  my  attendance  ;   the  abdomen 
had  increased  in  size  rapidly,  and  con- 
tained a  great   quantity  of  'fluid.     She 
•was  labouring  under  the   usual   symp- 
toms   consequent  upon   distension.     I 
adopted  the  usual  course  of  treatment 
in  such  cases  ;  no  benefit,  however,  re- 
sulted from  it.  Believing  nothing  short 
of  an  operation  would  remove  the  fluid, 
I  suggested  the  projmety  of  her  sub- 
mitting toil,  but  she  would  not  consent 
although    repeatedly    urged.      At   the 
end   of  three    months    from   my    first 
visit,  my  patient,   finding  that   all   the 
symptoms  became  much  more  urgent 
and  distressing,  at  length  subrhilted  to 
be   tapped.      The    operation    was  per- 
formed  without  delay,  and   I   drew  off 
twenty-five  pints  of    fluid   of  a  deep 
green  colour.    After  its  removal  I  made 
a  very  careful  examination,  but  could 
discover   no   organic    disease  existing, 
and  could  not  arrive  at  any  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
efl^usion.      I   immediately    adopted  an 
active   course   of  treatment  after  emp- 
tying the  abdominal  cavity,  but  I  was 
much     disappointed    in    finding   that 
effusion  again  took  place  rapidly;  for 
at   the   end   of  a  week   the   abdomen 
was  nearly  as  much  distended  as  before 
the   operation.      She   was   subject    to 
obstinate  constipation,   and  I    had  re- 
course to  croton  oil,  one  drop  of  which 
I  gave  in  a  pill  three  limes  a  day,  and 
after  a  few  successive  doses  I  was  much 
gratified  to  find  that  it   had   not  only 
produced  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect  on 
the  bowels,  but   on    the   kiduics  also. 
At  my  next  visit  (two  days  after),  I 
found   that  the  fluid  had  much  dimi- 
nished in  quantity.     Seeing  that  so  fa- 
vourable  a    change  took   place   in  so 
short  a  period,  and  ascribing    it  en- 


tirely to  the  croton  oil,  I  cont  nued  i^ 
in  the  same  doses  daily  for  a  nwnlh,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  all  tracs  of  the 
disease  had  completely  vanisied,  and 
my  patient  has  remained  wdl  up  to 
the  present  period  (now  a  ye;r  since), 
without  shewing  any  sympt)ms  of  a 
dropsical  character.  It  may  le  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  daily  ise  of  the 
croton  oil  in  this  case  did  nrt  produce 
a  drastic  purgative  effect,  lut  simply- 
kept  up  a  steady  action  on  he  bowels 
and  Uidnies.  I  have  had  m  opportu- 
nity of  testing  its  value  in  sinilar  cases, 
none  having  fallen  under  ny  notice. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  olscrve,  that 
I  attended  the  d;uighter  of  the  above 
female,  a  girl  of  15  years  o'age,  a  few 
months  before,  with  ascres,  which 
yielded  very  read.ly  to  ippropriate 
treatment,  but  had  no  efect  on  the 
mother. 

Probably  some  of  the  nunerous  read- 
ers of  the  Medical  G^viette  may 
have  employed  the  croton  oil  in  cases 
of  dropsy  ;  if  so,  I  should  .ike  to  learn 
with  what  success. 

2.     On    Tincture   of    latico    in 

Hcemateniesi. 
About  three  months  ajo,  I  received 
a  hasty  message  to  see  a  female,  a^t.  66, 
the  mother  of  a  very  lar^e  family,  who 
Wiis  supposed  to  be  dyiig  from  having 
just  ruptured  a  blood-vesel,  and  bleed- 
ing profusely  from  the  ungs.     On  my 
arrival,  it  proved  to  be  ;  case  of  h;ema- 
temesis,   and   the    quaitity    of  blood 
vomited    exceeded     tvo   quarts    of   a 
dark  colour  and  grumois.     1  found  the 
woman   just    recoveriig  from  a  fit  of 
fainting;  she  was  excedingly  pale, and 
the  features   much   cntracted.       The 
patient  (whose  genera  heallh  was  bad) 
liad  felt  more  than  uually   unwell  for 
three  days  prior  to  tie  attack  of  haj- 
morrhage,  with  the  isual  preliminary 
symptoms    of   h;cm;temesis.      Having 
heard  much  of  the  aluc  of  matico  in 
cases  of  hajmorrhagi,  and  considering 
tins  to  be  a  favourable  case  to  test  its 
value  as  a  styptic,   '  had  recourse  to  it. 
A  tea- spoonful  of  the  tincture  was  ad- 
ministered every  three  hours  in  a  glass 
of  water.     At  my  visit    he  following 
morning,  I  learned  that  tie  patient  had 
had   another  fit    of  vomiting  shortly 
after  I  had  left  her  the  pruious  even- 
ing,  before   taking  the   maiicitic.     In 
this  attack,  at  least  a  quart  of  blood  of 
the  same  character  as  the  lirmcr  had 
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been  disdiarged  ;  and  once  during  the 
night  th«  hicniorrhage  returned  in  a 
slight  degj-ee,  butftom  that  period,  after 
taking  tie  medicine,  no  further  hce- 
morrhagepccurred.  The  tincture  was 
continued!  in  the  same  doses,  but  at 
longer  intervals  for  three  days,  with  a 
light  nourshing  diet  ;  and  under  due 
attention  tj>  the  bowels,  bj'  the  use  of 
mild  aperimts,  she  soon  recovered  her 
usual  stateof  health, 

2.  C(«e  of  Placeuta  PrcEvia. 
In  the  4irly  part  of  May  last,  my 
assistance  Vas  requested  by  a  midwife 
who  was  lien  in  attendance  at  a  la- 
bour case.  HiEmorihage  had  been 
going  on  frtm  its  commencement,  and 
as  the  laboU-  advanced,  so  did  the  hai- 
morrhage  iicrease.  The  state  of  the 
patient  on  niy  arrival  was  as  follows  : 
she  was  insensible  and  completely 
blanched;  tie  pulse  scarcely  jjcrcep- 
tible ;  extremities  cold ;  the  loss  of 
blood  from  tie  uterus  had  been  exces- 
sive, but  theha-morrhage  at  tiiis  time 
had  ceased.  The  state  of  the  poor 
woman  at  tiis  juncture  was  most 
alarming,  and  my  impression  was  thaf 
she  would  rapdly  sink.  With  much 
difficully  I  adninistered  some  brandy  ; 
soon  after  this,  finding  som.e  slight 
symptoms  of  returning  animation,  1 
made  an  exaninaiion  per  vaginam, 
and  discovered  part  of  the  placenta 
detached  and  eMernal  to  the  os  uteri ; 
the  remaining  jortion  adhering  to  its 
neck.  Finding  hat  the  poor  woman 
gr.. dually  improred  from  the  eiiect  of 
the  stimulant,  anl  fearing  that  further 
loss  of  blood,  however  slight,  would 
prove  fatal,  I  without  hesitation  re- 
moved the  remaning  portion  of  the 
placenta  (about  j  third) ;  it  was  de- 
tached without  diftculty;  more  brand}- 
was  then  given  wit'i  much  benefit.  On 
the  return  of  the  ut?rine  pains  I  rup- 
tured the  membrares,  and  in  about 
twenty  minutes  aftei  the  discharge  of 
the  liquor  amnii,  a  (tad  child  was  ex- 
pelled. This  was  tht  sixth  pregnancy 
of  my  patient,  and  aliher  previous  la- 
bours had  been  easy  aid  of  siiort  du- 
ration. I  remained  witi  her  four  hours 
after  the  termination  of  the  labour, 
for  the  purpose  of  walchmg  her  closely, 
and  then  left  her  comparatively  speak- 
ing comfortable.  With  ftie  exception 
of  extreme  debility,  she  completely  re- 
covered, without  one  bad  sjmptom  fol- 
lowing.    I  rejjret  that   I  old  not  see 


this  case  at  an  earlier  period,  for  I  feel 
confident  that  had  the  placenta  been 
detached  from  the  mouth  and  neck  of 
the  uterus  sooner,  the  poor  woman's 
life  would  have  been  in  less  jeopardy. 

This  case  is  an  additional  proof  of 
the  absokite  necessity  of  preventing 
uninstructed  persons  officiating  in  the 
midwifery  department  of  the  profes- 
sion. 
Lenham,  Kent,  September,  18*5. 


OVARIAX  DBOPSY. 

Ix  a  case  of  dropsy,  supposed  by  T.  Latham 
to  be  seated  in  the  ovary,  tapping  was  per- 
formed one  hundred  and  fifty-five  times,  and 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
pints  of  fluid  evacuated,  and  in  this  way  the 
life  of  the  woman  was  prolonged  for  severjil 
years  (Philosoph.  Transact,  vol.  Ixix.  part  i. 
p.  54,  1779).  In  the  same  collection  (vol. 
Ixxiv.  ])art  ii.  p.  471,  year  1784)  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  case  of  dropsy  of  the  ovarium, 
communicated  by  Ph.  ]\Ieadon,  Martineau, 
and  John  Hunter,  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  times  that  tapping  was  per- 
formed, and  especially  for  the  quantity  of 
fluid  evacuated.  The  patient  underwent 
eighty  operations  in  the  space  of  twenty-six 
years,  and  furnished  six  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  pints  of  fluid.  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  Medical  Communica- 
tions, it  may  be  seen  that  Ford  tapped  the 
ovary  forty-one  times  at  very  close  intervals, 
because  the  collection  formed  with  con- 
stantly increasing  rapidity.  These  opera- 
tions furnished  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-six  pints  of  serous  fluid. — Colom- 
bat  on  the  Diseases  of  Females ;  Meifs 
Translation. 

PULMONARY  DISEASE  CONSEaUENT  UPON 
TETANUS. 

Sometimes  it  will  happen  that  a  patient 
recovers  from  tetanus,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
flexibility  of  the  muscles  is  concerned,  and 
he  is  able  to  go  about  ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  those  persons  often  die  of  affections 
of  their  chest.  In  one  case  I  saw,  that  of  a 
young  man  whose  arm  had  been  dreadfully 
shattered  by  the  machinery  of  a  mill,  and 
who  appeared  to  have  perfectly  recovered 
from  the  tetanus,  there  came  on  a  cough 
soon  after,  and  at  each  cough  he  threw  up 
about  a  pint  of  fluid  resembling  exactly  in 
colour  the  wine  that  is  returned  from  the 
bag  of  a  hydrocele  which  had  been  injected 
for  the  radical  cure,  and  he  continued  to 
cough  up  this  for  three  days,  and  then  died. 
In  another  that  I  saw,  who  had  recovered 
from  tetanus,  the  pulmonary  symptoms  were 
those  of  ordinary  phthisis.—  Professor  Collea* 
Surgical  Lectures. 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1845. 

We  have  already  made  some  remarks 
on  the  new  regulation  respecting  Prac- 
tical   Anatomy,  lately   issued    by    the 
Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons,*  and  "in  our 
last   number  we  printed  the   circular 
letter  which  the  Council  has  addressed 
to  all  the  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy 
in  the  kingdomf.     The  execution  of 
the  order  is  to  be  enforced  by  a  penalty 
on  the  demonstrators  who  decline  com'- 
plying  with  its  terms.      In  all  schools 
where    men    occupying    these    offices 
have    hitherto    done    their  dutj',    and 
have  only  given  certificates  of  the  per- 
formance of  dissection  in   those  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  hona  fide  carried 
out,  there  will  be  no  objection  to  a  re- 
turn of  this  kind,  the  principle  of  which 
is  so  obviously  beneficial  to  the  proper 
study  of  anatomy.     The  Council  of  the 
College    are,    it    appears,   now   deter- 
mined not  to  remain  contented  with  a 
certificate  expressed  in  scneraUcrms, 
which  we  fear  has  been  often  incau- 
tiously given  to  men  who  have  seldom 
handled  a  scalpel ;  but  they  descend  to 
particulars,  and,  in  a  form   wh'ch  is 
somewhat  loosely  worded,  they  require 
to  know  the  exact  parts  of  the  body 
which  each  student  has  dissected.    A 
demonstrator  who  might,  without  any 
great    sacrifice    of    conscientiousness, 
certify  that  a  pupil  had  attended  two 
courses  of  dissections,  when  the  whole 
extent  of  his  practical  anatomy  may 
have  gone  no  further  than  laying  bare 
the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity,— 
would  assuredly  pause  before  he  certi- 
fied that  particular  parts  of  the  body, 
•injected  or  uninjccted,  had  been  dis^ 
sectcd  so   many  times   by   the  pupil  f 
Of  late  years  the  supply  of  subjects  has 
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been  so  limited,  that  upper  and  lower 
extremities  admit  of  being  counted  ; 
and  the   Inspector  of  Anal.my  might 
be  able  to  throw  some  lighl  upon  the 
exact  number  of  subjects  lupplied  to 
the  pupils  of  particular  sc'iools.     We 
strongly  suspect  that  the  C)uncil  have 
been  led  to  adopt  their  nw  "  resolu- 
'  tion"  from  some  informaton    of  this 
kind;  and  we  believe  thatif  the  books 
of  the  Inspector  were  produced,  they 
would  supply  very  curious  information 
upon  the  small  amount  •£  dissection 
performed  in    certain   sclools,   where 
no   difficulty    has    been   .litherto    ex- 
perienced   in     procuring   certificates. 
It  is  time  that  an  end  siould  be  put 
to  these  improper  pr;ictics  :  they  ope- 
rate   unfairly   to    school;    which    are 
honestly    conducted,  ani    unjustly  to 
those    industrious    medcal     students, 
who,  at  a  sacrifice  of  tine,  health,  and 
means,  are  to  be  found  in  the  dissect- 
room  early  and  late.     Tie  facility  with 
which  certificates  of  difsecfion  for  the 
College  have  been  in  some  cases  ob- 
tained, has  we  believe  led  to  a  great 
neglect  of  practical  anitomy,— a  result 
aided  on  the  one  hand  by  the  dearth  of 
subjects,  and  on  the  aher  by  the  scan- 
dalous system  of  grirding.     Advertise- 
ments inform  us  tint  gentlemen  are 
prepared  in  a  icw  w?eks  for  a  certain 
fee  to  pass  their  Colege-examination  : 
the  following  out  ofthe  regular  course 
of  study,  except  as  i  matter  of  form  in 
order  to  obtain  the;equircd  certificates, 
is  regarded  as  umecessary;    and  the 
candidate,    thus  provided   with  mere 
superficial    knowicdge,    acquires    the 
same  profession;!  status  as  tlie  hard- 
working and  me.-itorious  student.    The 
change  now  contemplated  will  be  in 
some  respects  i  check  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  anatony  from  plates,  or  from 
the  mere  cxecise  of  memory  on  par- 
ticular form>  of  catch-questions;  but 
we  think  tie  College  would  do  wisely 
to  go  stil)  deeper  to  the  root  of  the 
evil,   and  draw  a  distinction  ]iPfvio«„ 
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bona  fide  teachers  and  notorious  pre- 
parers or  grinders.  Let  them  regard 
with  suspifion  the  certificates  of  men 
who  undertake,  not  to  teach  anatomy 
and  surgeiy  as  a  means  for  affording 
sound  professional  knowledge,  but  to 
enable  the  indolent  student,  at  the 
lowest  fee,  in  the  shortest  time,  and 
with  a  mimnum  amount  of  study,  to 
pass  safely  through  the  barrier  of  Lin- 
coln's-lnn-Ficlds.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  statistical  tables  are  kept 
of  the  passed  and  rejected  among  the 
pupils  of  these  College  and  Hall-pre- 
parers, and  tiiese  tables  serve  to  indi- 
cate their  lespective  merits  in  the 
manufacture  of  Surgeons  and  Apothe- 
caries. The  system  of  grinding  cannot 
perhaps  be  altogether  abolished  ; — 
but  by  a  regulation  such  as  that  just 
issued,  and  by  making  the  examina- 
tion more  practical,  the  College  will 
put  an  effectual  check  upon  the  pro 
ceedings  of  these  individuals.* 

We  have  now  a  few  words  to  say  on 
the  form  of  the  Return.  Rumour 
ascribes  it  to  the  pen  of  a  member  of 
the  Council,  who  regularly  passed 
through  the  grades  of  demonstrator  and 
lecturer,  andhadbeen  long  accustomed 
to  work  in  a  dissecting-room.  If  thi> 
be  true,  it  appears  to  us  that  he  mus; 
have  entirely  forgotten  the  plan  usu- 
ally pursued  in  the  dissection  of  the 
body.  In  the  Return,  among  the  parts 
"dissected,"  we  find  a  column  specially 
devoted  to  the  *'  brain,  spinal  marrow, 
and  nerves."  We  object  to  the  dissec- 
tion of  these  parts  being  made  an  im- 
perative  rond  iion    in   a    form  of  this 


*  That  certilicates  for  the  Collejre  and  Hall  are 
in  many  cases  made  a  matter  of  barirain  ami  sale, 
irrespective  of  the  attentiance  at  lectures,  as 
proofs  ot  which  they  are  received  l)y  the  liceiis- 
insr  bodies,  is  we  l)elievea  fai-t  well  known  to  ail 
who  are  acquainted   with  the  prrsent  system  of 

medical  educ.ition.     Mr. announces  that  hi' 

guarantees  the  diploma  of  the  Collejre  or  Kail 
for  a  certain  sum,  which  is  tixed  at  about  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  a  f^oiid  medical  education  ; 
■while  Dr. wishimr  to  out-do  Mr. ,  ad- 
vertises to  teach  a  method  of  evadint,'  the  rules 
of  the  Colleg'es  uj/on  still  lower  terms.  i»ee  paf,'e 
953.  Some  of  these  men  are  impostors,  who  pro 
less  norethan  tliov  can  perform,  but  their  exis- 
tence assuredly  indicates  the  rotteunebs  of  the 
present  system. 


kind.  The  brain  is  a  complicated 
organ  ;  it  can  only  be  with  any  profit; 
to  the  student  dissected  and  described 
by  the  demonstrators  ;  and,  if  we  recol- 
lect aright,  there  were  very  few  cases 
formerly  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
head  ;ind  neck  was  taken  by  one  stu- 
dent : — the  great  want  of  subjects  in 
the  present  clav,  would  render  the  dis- 
section of  th  s  organ  by  each  anato- 
mical student,  a  sheer  impossibility. 
Again,  the  spinal  marrow  in  the  oldea 
lime  was  exposed  and  dissected  twice 
a  year  by  the  demonstrators  for  the 
purposes  of  the  anatomical  lectures  ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  no  return  can  be 
made  for  this  organ,  except  in  the  cases 
of  those  students  who  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  whole  of  a  subject  for  this 
particular  purpose.  The  spinal  marrow, 
however,  is  the  common  property  of 
those  students,  among  whom  the  trunk 
is  divided.  With  a  great  scarcity  of 
subjects,  it  is  not  likely  that  muscles, 
blood  -  vessels,  and  nerves,  will  be 
destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  making  an. 
examination  of  this  organ  :  and  if  its 
dissection  be  postponed  uniil  these 
parts  are  dissected,  it  will  not  commonly 
be  in  a  state  to  render  its  examination 
of  any  practical  value.  This  and  the 
next  column  in  the  return  might  form 
one,  under  the  head  of  nerves  and 
blood-vessels-,  the  parts  of  the  body 
actually  dissected  being  specified:  while 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  might  be 
left  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
usual  dissecting-room  rules. 

The  last  column  is  unintelligible. 
'•  ReLitive  situation  .'"  It  would  almost 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  form  had 
been  drawn  up  by  the  secretary  or 
bi-'adle  of  the  College,  instead  of  by  a 
member  of  the  Council,  conversant 
with  anatomy.  Inquiry  has  been  made 
respecting  its  meaning.  The  only  an- 
swer we  can  give,  is,  that  it  corresponds 
to  what  lawyers  term  "surplusage."' 
It  is  surely  impossible  for  a  man  to 
dissect    muscles,     ligaments,     viscera, 
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brain,  spinal  marrow,  nerves,  and  in- 
jected vessels,  without  at  the  same  time 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  "  relative 
situation"  of  parts  !  We  always  thought 
thatthiswas  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  dissection,  and  that  anatomy  without 
it,  was  nothing.  Is  it  possible  for  a  stu- 
dent to  dissect  with  common  care  the 
muscles  and  vessels  of  the  thigh  or  neck, 
without  having  their  relative  situation 
simultaneously  stamped  upon  his  mind  ? 
By  its  being  placed  in  a  distinct  column, 
and  therefore  requiring  a  distinct  re- 
turn, the  natural  inference  is,  that  the 
Council  of  the  College  regard  "  rela- 
tive situation,"  as  a  branch  of  dissec- 
tion, distinct  from  that  of  the  whole 
of  the  structures  of  the  body.  If  this 
inference  be  incorrect,  we  think  the 
Council  are  bound  to  furnish  some  ad- 
ditional explanation  of  its  meaning. 
To  our  knowledge  it  has  puzzled  more 
than  one  good  anatomist. 

While  thus  providing  for  proper  in- 
struction in  practical  anatomy,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  measures  will  be 
taken  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply  of 
subjects.  The  return  will  necessarily 
be  blank  with  regard  to  many  deserv- 
ing students,  who  may  not  have  it  in 
their  power  to  procure  subjects  ;  and 
the  Council  are  equitably  bound,  if  they 
act  upon  this  regulation,  which  we  be- 
lieve will  be  attended  with  positive 
good,  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
those  who  from  a  deficient  supply  are 
unable  to  carry  out  their  desire  of 
learning  anatomy  by  actual  dissection, 
and  those  who  from  indolence  or  in- 
difference, entirely  neglect  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  their  studies. 


WOUNDS  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  while  you  are,  as 
you  suppose,  returning  the  intestines  back 
into  the  abdomen,  you  are  really  not  push- 
ing them  into  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  mus- 
cle. Do  not  think  this  an  unnecessary  cau- 
tion ;  1  have  seen  two-thirds  of  the  bowels 
protruded,  pushed  up  into  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus  before  the  mistake  was  discovered. — 
Profesnor  Colles's  Lectures. 


}Xtbit\o$. 


A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  ^'c. 

By   J.AMES    Copland,   M.D.  F.R.S. 

Part  10;  being  Part  I   (f  Vol.   III. 

(pp.  144.)  London,  1845.  Longmans. 
After  some  delay,  probably  due  to 
the  labour  requiied  for  the  careful 
selection  of  materials,  ve  have  to 
announce  the  appearance  of  the  tenth 
part  of  this  valuable  Dictionary.  This 
part,  which  extends  fro.n  the  word 
"Palate"  to  "Pestilence,"  compre- 
hends, owing  to  the  smellness  of  the 
type,  a  large  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation. The  most  inportant  arti- 
cles are  those  under  the  heads  of 
"  Paralysis"  and  "  Pestilential  cholera." 
Much  care  appears  to  have  been 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter 
article ;  and  in  about  eighty  closely- 
printed  columns  we  hf.ve  a  complete 
history  of  this  fearful  malady,  freed 
from  those  irrelevant  de'ails  and  biassed 
views  which  characterised  the  early 
monographs  on  this  disease.  The 
numerous  works  referred  to  for  this 
article  alone  would  furnish  a  good 
apology  for  the  delay  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  publication.  The  time 
required  for  a  careful  condensation  of 
facts,  and  a  fair  and  impartial  examina- 
tion of  opinions,  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  laboured  witli 
the  pen. 

The  author's  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pestilential  cholera  is  based 
upon  observations  made  in  the  country 
of  its  growth,  as  well  as  in  more  tem- 
perate climates.  He  has  also  suffered 
severely  from  it  in  his  own  person. 
Many  errors  respecting  the  disease 
have  been  entertained  and  widely  dis- 
seminated :  first,  with  regard  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  distemper. 
Many  supposed  it  to  be  the  common 
spasmodic  cholera  of  warm  climates  in 
an  epidemic  form  merely,  but  this  is 
opposed  to  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
it  in  India;  and  even  the  natives, 

''  Instead  of  looking  upon  it  as  an  aggra- 
vated form  of  cholera,  regarded  it,  wherever 
it  broke  out,  as  an  unheard-of  jiestilence  and 
scourge,  and  at  its  appearance  whole  villages 
and  towns  were  deserted  in  consternation  to 
escape  its  infection  ;  whilst  the  greater  part 
of  the  English  practitioners,  having  been 
taught    to    consider    cholera   to    consist    of 
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purging,  vomiting,  and  spasms  of  the  lower 
extremities,  and  finding  these  symptoms 
present  in  the  distemper  they  were  called  to 
treat,  believed  it  to  be  that  disease  merely 
in  an  aggravated  form,  without  taking  into 
consideration  much  more  important  pheno- 
mena presented  by  it,  and  without  sufficiently 
adverting  to  the  fact,  that  these  symptoms 
are  often  slight,  or  nearly  altogether  want- 
ing, in  the  most  severe  cases."  p.  99. 

A  second  error,  which  has  been  ex- 
tensively propagated,  is,  that  the  malady 
never  exhibited  any  proofs  of  infection 
in  the  East.  A  third  is,  that  it  is 
caused  by  some  unknown  condition  of 
the  (liv.  Tlie  author  admits  that  the 
pestilence  is  greatly  aggravated  by 
certain  states  of  the  air,  to  which  the 
term  epidemic  is  strictly  applicable; 
yet  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  is  pro- 
pagated, and  prevails  to  a  certain 
extent,  independently  of  an  epidemic 
concurrent  influence.  He  believes  that, 
like  eruptive  and  typhoid  fevers,  it  is 
infectious,  and  is  not  essentially  epi- 
demic ;  although  it  will,  during  favour- 
able states  of  the  atmosphere,  assume 
epidemic  characters,  and  be  modified 
accordingly.  All  experience  shows 
that  it  is  a  specific  disease,  arising 
from  a  specific  cause,  but  promoted  and 
disseminated  more  widely  by  various 
concurrent  causes,  among  which  epi- 
demic or  unhealthy  constitutions  of 
the  air*,  dirty,  crowded,  and  close 
apartments,  and  crowding  of  the  sick, 
are  the  most  prominent. 

The  progress  and  mortality  of  the 
disease  are  next  traced.  The  number 
of  cases  which  occurred  in  London 
were  11,020,  and  the  deaths  were 
nearly  fifty  per  cent. ;  being  5,"273. 
The  mortality  was  greatest  in  those 
attacked  above  forty  years  of  age,  and 
very  few  cases, comparatively  speaking, 
occurred  among  those  individuals  who 
had  not  reached  the  age  of  puberty. 
A  strange  notion  prevailed  among  some 
who  wished  to  assign  a  purely  local 
origin  to  the  malady,  that  it  occasioned 
no  increase  in  the  mortality  of  the 
metropolis.  That  the  cholera  was, 
however,  a  superadded  disease,  was 
clearly  proved  by  the  deaths  from  it 
being  more  than  equivalent  to  the  sur- 
plus mortality  in  the  metropolis  during 
the  period  of  its  prevalence.  The 
tables  here  compiled  furnish  us  with 
the  following  results.     Those  parts  of 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Prout  on  this  subject, 
p.  817. 


England  (including  the  metropolis)  and 
Ireland  which  were  visited  by  the  disease 
had  a  population  of  about  four  millions 
and  a  quarter  :    the  number  of  cases  of 
cholera  amounted  to  1 16,602,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  to  41,749  !     The  de- 
scription, diagnosis,  causes,  and  treat- 
ment of  cholera,  are  very  ably  handled. 
A  large  space  is  assigned  to  the  con- 
sideration of  its  infectious  nature,  and. 
the  author  has  accumulated  here  many 
new  and  interesting  facts,  which  appear 
to  us  to  establish,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  effect  of  epidemic  influence  as  a 
concurring   cause,   it    is    undoubtedly 
propagated   by    contagion.      The   evi- 
dence of  Indian  practitioners  was   at 
the  time  considered  to  be  unfavourable 
to  this  view ;    but   Dr.   Copland   has 
taken  their  own  facts,  and  has  obtained 
access    to    original   documents   which 
have  not  received  a  colouring  from  the 
personal  views  of  the  reporters;    and 
we  think    he    conclusively  establishes 
that  the  reasons  assigned  by  many  of 
the  Indian  practitioners  for  believing 
the  disease  to  result  from  other  causes 
than  infection,  are  actually  favourable 
to  the  existence  of  an  infectious  pro- 
perty ;   and  he   remarks,   that    "  evea 
where   they   have  argued  against    its 
infectious  nature,  they  have  often  ad- 
duced the  strongest  evidence,  although, 
unconsciously,   of   its   possessing   this 
property."  p.  109. 

The  reputation  of  this  work  is  so 
well  established  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  that  it  scarcely  requires  any 
recommendation  from  us.  We  caa 
only  say  that  it  continues  to  maintain. 
its  character ;  and  we  believe  that  it 
would  be  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
subscribers  if  it  were  speedily  com- 
pleted. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Inflammation, 

Ulceration,    and    Induration    of  the 

Neck  of  the  Uterus,  8fc.     By   J.   H. 

Bennet,     M.D.,     &c.        London  : 

Churchill.    1845,    Sm.  8vo.  pp.  212. 

We  have  here  a  compendious  manual 

on  a  subject  which  has  received   but 

too  little    attention  from  the  medical 

profession  in  this  country,  although  it 

has   been    industriously    explored  by 

our  continental  brethren.     Diseases  of 

the  neck  of  the  uterus  are,  we  believe, 

much  more  frequent  than  is  commonly 

supposed ;    they    are    either   borne  ia 

silence,   or  if  a  female   be  induced  by 

the  severity  of  her  sufferings  to  con- 
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suit  a  medical  practitioner,  then  the 
real  nature  of  the  disepse^  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  making  an  examination, 
is  often  overlooked.  Dr.  Bennet 
thinks  that  medical  men  are  backward 
in  enforcing  the  necessity  for  an 
examination.  This  may  be  true  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  the  customs  of  the 
English  and  French  are  widely  dif- 
ferent in  this  respect.  We  remember, 
some  years  since,  being  surprised  at 
the  readiness  with  which,  for  a  few 
francs,  the  French  women  of  all  ages 
hired  themselves  daily  at  the  Li;cons 
0>-fl/es  of  Capuron,  Hatin,  and  others, 
to  undergo  the  toucher  by  large  classes 
of  students.  Such  a  practice  would 
hardly  be  tolerated  in  England,  and 
we  suspect  that  this  is  only  a  type 
of  a  still  stronger  feeling,  however 
erroneous,  which  prevails  among  the 
upper  classes  of  this  country,  of 
the  indelicacy  of  these  examinations. 
The  suljstance  of  this  treatise  has 
been  already  laid  before  the  pro- 
fession in  a  series  of  papers  published 
in  the  Lancet.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  a  new  branch  of  pathology, 
and  one  deserving  the  attention  of 
every  practitioner.  We  shall  only  re- 
mark that  the  subject  is  well  treated, 
and  illustrated  by  well-selected  eases; 
and  the  volume  itself  is  a  neat  specimen 
of  typography. 

T/ie  Cold  Water  Cure:  its  (he  and 
Misuse  exfimiiied.  By  Heijui  rt 
Mayo,  M.D.  F.R.R.,  formerly  Sur- 
geon of  Middlesex  Hospital.  I'imo. 
pp.  85.     London,  1845.     Renshaw. 

We  do  not  think  that  we  have  ever,  in 
our  editorial  capacity,  taken  up  a  work 
for  review  with  such  painful  feelings 
as  we  hnve  experienced  in  regard  to 
this  small  pamphlet, — viewing  it  as  an 
evidence  of  the  cour'-.e  both  of  conduct 
and  practice  which  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo 
has  thought  proper  to  ado])t :  for  the 
duty  of  all  impartial  medical  reviewers 
evidently  is,  to  attack  every  kind  of 
unprofessional  practice  with  a  rigorous 
and  unsparing  hand.  Still,  to  be  un- 
der the  necessity  of  pursuing  such  a 
course  against  a  professional  brother  is 
always  a  most  unwelcome  task.  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  feeling  mingled 
sentiments  of  regret  and  indignation, 
when  we  see  a  surgeon  of  great  pro- 
Tnise,  of  no  ordinary  ability,  and  hold- 
ing a  very  prominent  position  in  the 


profession,  deliberately  separating  him- 
self from  the  ranks  of  his  class,  and 
adopting  a  line  of  practice  which  has 
little  to  recommend  it  beyond  the 
false  eclat  given  to  it  by  vulgar  credu- 
lity; which  is  evidently  higliiy  dan- 
gerous if  pursued  in  many  of  the  dis- 
eases for  whicli  its  principal  advocates? 
employ  it;  and  when,  above  all,  it  is 
quite  notorious  that  its  inventor  and 
most  of  the  propagators  of  his  doc- 
trines, are  men  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
commonest  principles  of  medicine  ;  in 
fact,  empirics  of  the  most  ordinary 
class. 

Who  could  have  imagined  it  possi- 
ble, a  few  years  since,  that  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  London  College 
of  Surgeons,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, a  hospital  surgeon,  and  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  pathology,  woidd 
suddenly,  but  deliberately,  become  the 
active  disciple  of  a  system  which  has 
recently  been  introduced  by  a  rude 
and  totally  uneducated  peasant  ?  The 
idea  would  have  been  ridiculed  and 
scouted  as  both  improbable  and  ab- 
surd. But  this  has  actually  happened  ,- 
and  we  can  only  explain  it  by  su})posing^ 
that  bodily  sulTering  may  have  acted  so 
powerfully  in  depressing  the  natural 
energies  of  the  author's  mind,  that  he 
became  ready  to  cling  to  any  hope, 
however  forlorn,  which  oflered  a  pros- 
pect of  relief  from  the  malady  under 
which  he  was  labouring. 

We  should  ht  failing  in  our  duty  if 
we  did  not  warn  the  profession  and  the 
public  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
the  example  which  Dr.  Herl)ert  Maya 
has  set  to  others,  in  his  secession  from 
our  ranks — the  head  and  front  of  his 
offending  being,  that  he  has  adopted 
and  adv  rtised  a  system  of  treatment 
which  was  introduced,  and  is  still 
actively  practised,  by  certain  igno- 
rant and  unprincipled  em|)irics  :  and 
although  he  may  modify  and  adapt 
that  system  in  a  manner  which  hi» 
previous  acquaintance  with  disease 
would  naturally  suggest,  he,  never- 
theless, gives  countenance  to  the  prac- 
tice of  those  who  continue  to  em- 
lloy  it  without  those  precautions  or 
that  knowledge.  Besides  this,  he  has 
put  the  first  surgical  Association  in 
Europe  to  the  disgrace  of  seeing  one  of 
its  leading  members  become  the  i)ro- 
selyte  and  panegyrist  of  a  common 
charlatan.  But  wc  do  not  wish  to  press 
these  disagreeable  considerations  too 
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far.  If  Dr.  H.  Mayo  has  entered  upon 
a  wrong  course,  as  we  confidently  be- 
lieve he  has,  many  painful  reminis- 
cences must,  from  time  to  time,  cause 
him  to  look  back  as  he  pursues  his 
way,  and  to  call  to  mind,  with  feelings 
of  regret — which  it  would  be  ungene- 
rous to  aggravate  unnecessarily — the 
high  prospects  of  former  times,  which 
have  now  passed  irrevocably  from  his 
sight.  We  have  always  believed  that 
it  must  have  been  rather  the  misfor- 
tune than  the  fault  of  this  gentleman 
which  led  him  to  become  a  disciple  of 
the  hydropathists  ;  and  we  retain  that 
confidence  in  his  good  feeling  and 
sense  of  honour,  which  leads  us  yet  to 
expect  an  atonement  at  his  hands.  We 
believe  that,  even  now.  Dr.  Mayo  has 
not  by  any  means  a  very  strong  confi- 
dence in  hydropathy  as  a  system  of 
medical  treatment.  His  work  proves 
to  us,  that  while  he  is  striving  to  hold 
together  and  arrange  to  the  greatest 
advantage  the  scattered  fragments  of 
good  with  which  the  plan  is  scantily 
fraught,  his  knowledge  of  the  true 
principles  of  disease  is  rapidly  clearing 
the  delusion  from  his  mind,  and  lead- 
ing him  to  the  conviction  that  the  sys- 
tem can  only  be  received  in  the  form 
of  the  occasional  adjuvant  to  treat- 
ment, which  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
fession would  fully  admit  it  to  be.  We 
confidently  look  forward  to  the  time 
at  which  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo  shall  cease 
to  consider  himself  a  hydropathist ; 
and  we  repeat,  we  expect  from  his 
sense  of  justice,  that,  when  this  time 
arrives,  he  will  give  as  much  publicity 
to  the  re-adoption  of  the  true  princi- 
ples of  medicine,  as  he  has  lately  given 
to  his  extraordinary  secession  from  our 
ranks. 


INFLUENCE    OF  FEAR    UPON  THE    CATAME- 
NIAL  FUNCTION. 

From  the  report  of  Baudelocque,  sixty-two 
■women  were  attacked  with  hemorrhage  or 
suppressions  ujion  the  occasion  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  pow^der-magazine  of  Crenelle. 
M.  Husson  has  also  related  the  case  of  a 
woman  who,  at  several  different  times,  was 
attacked  with  menstrual  suppressions,  under 
the  influence  of  claps  of  thunder.  We  our- 
selves observed,  in  July  1830,  that  the  re- 
ports arising  from  the  ])iatoon  firing  and 
cannon-shot,  produced  the  same  effect  in 
several  women  ;  amongst  others  in  a  young 
person  eighteen  years  old. — M.  Colombat  on 
the  Diseases  of  Females  \  Meigs'  Transla- 
tion. 


Corrcsponlicncc. 


SUPPLY  OF  MEDICINES  TO  THE  POOR  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Sir, — I  beg  that  you  will  permit  me  through 
your  pages  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  by  the  new  Poor  Law  Bill  for  Scotland, 
which  has  now  come  into  operation,  the 
parochial  boards  are  ^'required"  to  provide 
medicines  and  medical  attendance  to  the 
poor.  The  knowledge  of  this  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  many  practitioners  in  Scotland. 

The  patient  manner  in  which  the  burdea 
of  sup])lying  the  poor  with  medical  aid  has 
hitherto  been  borne,  reflects  great  credit  oa 
the  benevolence  of  the  profession.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  future, 
"  medical  attendance  to  paupers  gratis"  is 
no  longer  charity  to  the  poor,  but  a  booa 
to  the  rich  who  pay  the  assessments. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Strachan,  L.R.C.S.E. 

Dollar,  September  13th,  1845. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  ANCIENT  TEETH. 

Sir, — Through  the  medium  of  your  valua- 
ble pages  I  would  suggest  to  Dr.  Allnatt, 
that  in  a  late  communication  I  imagine  he 
is  confounding  an  alleged  resemblance  of  the 
molar  incisor  teeth  of  ancient  Roman,  Saxon, 
and  British  skulls  (so  frequently  exhumed  of 
late)  with  the  usual  appearance  of  these 
teeth,  viz.  that  of  being  rubbed  or  ground, 
no  doubt  from  these  people  being  accus- 
tomed to  masticate  hard  substances.  I  must 
state  that  after  much  observation  on  this 
point  I  have  never  seen  any  similarity  either 
in  the  fangs  or  other  parts  of  the  teeth,  the 
above-mentioned  worn  peculiarity  of  the  in- 
cisors being  excepted.  In  those  skulls  that 
have  been  exposed  to  much  decay  the  den- 
tine or  ivory  of  the  teeth  is  occasionally  at 
the  worn  surfaces  so  removed  as  to  leave  the 
enamel  hollow,  and  often  barely  supported 
by  the  dentine  of  the  fang,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  whole  dentine  has  been  found 
removed. 

Ernest  P.  Wilkins. 

5,  Liverpool  Street,  Finsbury  Circus. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  PKUSSIC  ACID  IN  THE 
TREATME.NT  OF   HOOPING  COUGH. 

Sir, — Having  noticed  an  extract  in  your 
valuable  journal,  taken  from  a  correspondent 
of  the  Lancet,  on  the  use  of  diluted  sul- 
))huric  acid  in  the  treatment  of  hooping 
cough,  I  am  induced  to  state  (without  any 
objections  to  the  use  of  this  remedy)  that 
extensive  practice  in  the  treatment  of  this 
distressing  disease  has  afforded  me  ample 
opportunities  of  testing  the  use  of  prussic 
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acid  —  a  remedy  which  has  given  more 
satisfaction  to  me  as  a  jiractitioner,  and 
more  relief  to  my  suffering  patients,  than  any 
other  which  I  am  acquainted  with.  Should 
this  communication  be  deomed  worthy  of 
insertion  in  your  journal,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  those  who  read  and  adopt 
my  recommendation  of  this  remedy,  will 
have  much  to  congratulate  themselves  on. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  five  drops 
of  prussic  acid  with  one  ounce  of  simjile 
syrup,  and  of  this  preparation  I  give  from 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  as  a  dose,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  infant,  every  fourth  or 
sLxth  hour  until  the  spasm  is  allayed.  With 
much  respect, — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Subscriber. 
Sept.  17, 1845. 

MR.  ADAM.S  ON  FLOODINGS  AFTER 
DELIVERY. 

Sir, — I  beg  you  will  allow  me  a  brief  space 
in  your  pages  to  explain  certain  matters  re- 
lative to  me,  which  are  touched  upon  in 
the  communication  of  your  correspondent. 
Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham,  in  your  last  number. 
I  regret  to  find  that  a  gentleman  for  whose 
professional  character  I  have  long  enter- 
tained so  much  respect,  should  appear  to 
feel  aggrieved  by  the  manner  in  which  re- 
ference was  made  to  him  and  his  father,  in 
my  paper  "  on  flondings  after  delivery." 
In  the  first  place,  then,  with  regard  to  his 
case  of  puerperal  convulsions,  which  he 
complains  of  being  "  misinterpreted  or  mis- 
represented," I  have  to  say,  that  my  ver- 
sion of  it  wus  from  memory,  not  having  a 
copy  of  his  excellent  work  on  Obstetric 
Medicine  at  hand  when  I  wrote  my  paper. 
But  still,  I  a])peal  to  every  candid  reader, 
whether  my  version  of  the  case  does  not 
give  a  faithful  exposition  of  its  leading  fea- 
tures. He  comi)lains  of  my  having  stated 
that  he  bled  his  patient  "  to  an  enormous 
amount,"  by  which  I  merely  meant  to  say, 
that  it  was  to  an  extent  now  rarely  practised 
under  any  circumstance.  And  from  his  own 
report,  it  appears  that  his  ])atient  was  "  bled 
largely,"  and  the  bleeding  repeated  twice  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Three  large 
bleedings  would  most  probably  not  be  lo^s 
than  from  60  to  70  oz.  of  blood.  Now,  if 
this  case  occurred  nearly  20  years  ago,  as 
seems  probable,  I  readily  admit  that  agreea- 
bly to  the  established  opinions  of  the  i)ro- 
fession  at  tliat  lime,  "  the  bleeding  was  not 
carried  beyond  Ihc  Ipgitimate  rules  estab- 
lished by  practice  \"  but  1  do  maintain, 
that  in  181.'),  most  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine would  pause  before  abstracting  blood 
to  such  an  amount  under  any  circumstances, 
within  the  space  of  eight  or  nine  hours.  It 
18  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  from 
20  to  30  years  ago    was  the  age  of  "  heroic 


practice"  in  midwifery,  and  other  branches 
of  medicine  and  surgery  ;  now-a-day  we  are 
not  so  anxious  that  our  practice  should  be 
reputed  bold,  as  that  it  should  at  all  events 
be  safe,  agreeably  to  the  prudent  rule  of 
Celsus,  '•'saltern  non  nocere."  But  when 
Dr.  Ramsbotham  finds  fault  with  me  for 
misquoting  his  words,  and  making  him  .say 
"  she  then  looked  quite  well,"  whereas  his 
words  actually  are,  "  I  found  her  perfectly 
well  and  in  good  spirits,  &c."  1  must  say, 
that  in  this  instance  Dr.  R.  complains  with- 
out much  cause. 

With  resjiect  to  his  concluding  remark  on 
this  case,  namely,  "that  the  death  of  this 
poor  creature  is  to  be  explained  upon  the 
principle,  that  the  remote  cause  of  puerperal 
convulsions  consists  frequently,  if  not  gene- 
rally, in  some  source  of  irritation  situated 
within  the  uterus,  and  propagated  through 
the  nervous  system  to  the  brain,"  1  do  not 
see  that  there  is  any  material  difference  of 
opinion  between  him  and  me  on  tliis  point. 
He  refers  the  fatal  event  in  this  case  to  ir- 
ritation of  the  uterus,  occasioned  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hand  unfortunately  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  retention  of  the  ])la- 
centa,  and  1  point  out  the  case  as  a  warning 
to  the  profession,  not  to  repeat  such  a  dan- 
gerous practice  when  it  can  at  all  be  avoided. 

Dr.  Ramsbotham  may  have  good  ground 
for  complaining  of  Dr.  Churchhill,  that  he 
has  drawn  up  his  tables  of  flooding  cases 
unfairly,  but  certainly  not  of  me  for  quoting 
them,  as  I  do  with  the  qualifying  remark, 
that  such  statements,  when  unaccompanied 
with  a  detail  of  collateral  facts,  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon. 

Instead  of  dwelling  upon  these  matters,  to 
which  1  cannot  but  think  that  Dr.  Rams- 
botham attaches  an  undue  inijiortance,  I 
could  have  wished  that  he  had  stated  more 
explicitly  than  lie  does,  what  he  alludes  to 
as  erroneous  in  the  physiological  and  patho- 
logical princi|)les  advocated  by  me  in  the 
j)aper  referred  to,  and  what  is  "  highly 
dangerous  in  thfir  practical  tendency."  I 
make  no  pretensions  to  any  very  accurate 
ac(|uaintance  with  microscopic  anatomy,  but 
still  I  know  as  much  about  it  as  to  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  that  the  theory  adopted  by 
me  regarding  the  connection  between  the 
mother  and  the  fa-tus  in  utero,  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  descriptions  of  the  pla- 
centa given  by  Dr.  Reid,  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
and  Mr.  Gootlsir,  than  is  Dr.  Ramsbotham's 
hypothesis  of  "  patulous  mouths  of  ves- 
sels." 

As  to  the  pathological  principle  involved 
in  the  subject,  it  certainly  would  be  most 
desirable  that  Dr.  Ramsbotham  would 
"  bring  proof,"  that  the  hiemorrhage  in 
question  is  altogether  of  a  j)assive  character, 
and  that  the  blood  exudes  through  patulous 
orifices.       I   liave   ransacked  the    works  of 
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most  of  the  standard  authorities  on  Mid- 
wifery for  proof  on  this  point,  but  hitherto  I 
must  say  I  have  found  none.  They  all  as- 
sume the  hypothesis  of  uterine  inertia,  but 
none  prove  it.  Even  if  it  were  granted 
that  "  torpor  of  the  womb"  is  the  proxi 
mate  cause  of  the  hfemorrhage,  it  surely 
would  be  most  desirable  to  go  a  link  further 
up  the  chain  of  causation,  and  determine 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  cause.  According 
to  my  patholological  doctrine  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  simply  explained  thus  :  the  cause  of 
the  torpor  is  the  flow  of  blood,  and  the 
cause  of  the  flow  of  blood  is  the  rupture  of 
vessels,  and  the  cause  of  the  rupture  of  ves- 
sels is  lesion  sustained  by  the  soft  parts  of 
the  pelvis  during  the  passage  of  the  child. 
Here  the  causes  assigned  are  such  as  we  are  all 
cognisant  of,  and  can  deal  with  accordingly, 
but  "  uterine  torpor"  is  a  thing  purely 
ideal,  like  the  phantom  of  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors, which  can  neither  be  seen,  nor  felt,  nor 
guarded  against. 

I  can  assure  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  with  great 
sincerity,  that  I  regret  exceedingly  that  he 
should  look  upon  my  principles  as  "  highly 
dangerous  in  their  practical  tendency."  My 
only  consolation  is,  that  if  a  great  London 
authority  of  the  present  time  be  against  me, 
an  immortal  name  of  a  by-gone  age  is  on 
my  side.  I  allude  to  Sniellie,  who  practised 
for  forty  years  in  London  and  its  vicinity, 
upon  the  principles  now  advocated  by  me, 
and  never  lost  but  one  patient  by  flooding 
after  delivery.  But  it  is  not  Smellie  alone  ; 
Mauriceau,  Motte,  Chapman,  Denman,  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  antiquated  names  of  Cel- 
sus,  Moschian,  Soranus,  and  other  worthies 
of  the  olden  time),  and  in  fact,  all  the  ob- 
stetrical authorities  down  to  the  present 
generation,  treated  floodings  on  the  princi- 
ples which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  re- 
vive ;  that  is  to  say,  they  treated  them 
upon  the  principle  of  tranquillizing  the  sys- 
tem, instead  of  throwing  it  into  the  greatest 
possible  state  of  perturbation,  as  is  now 
done. 

It  will  not  do  for  the  advocates  of  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  practice  to  draw  the  inference, 
that  seeing  it  has  now  been  sanctioned  by 
general  usage,  for  the  space  of  thirty  or 
forty  years,  it  must  be  a  safe  and  good  prac- 
tice ;  for,  unfortunately,  it  can  be  but  too 
easily  shown  that  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment, now  admitted  to  have  been  highly 
dangerous  and  fatal,  have,  even  within  the 
recollection  of  the  present  generation,  en- 
joyed a  longer  date  of  professional  favour. 
Many  of  us,  for  example,  can  remember  the 
time  when  almost  every  case  of  knee-joint 
disease,  then  called  white  swelling,  was  held 
to  warrant  and  require  amputation  of  the 
limb.  The  time  too  is  not  far  distant  when 
almost  every  severe  injury  of  the  head  was 
treated  by  trepanning  the  skull.     I  need  not 


say  that  professional  opinion  has  greatly 
changed  of  late  years,  upon  both  these 
points  of  practice.  Now  the  indiscriminate 
introduction  of  "the  clenched  hand"  in 
uterine  hfemorrhage  I  verily  believe  to  be 
more  painful  and  more  dangerous  than  the 
application  of  the  trephine  to  the  cranium, 
and  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  should  live  to 
see  the  time  when  accoucheurs  will  be  as 
guarded  in  having  recourse  to  the  one  mode 
of  practice,  as  good  surgeons  now  are  in  ap- 
plying the  other. — 1  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Adams. 
Banchory,  September  ICth,  1845. 

[Our  correspondent  will,  we  are  sure, 
excuse  us  for  omitting  a  few  words  in  his 
letter,  which,  while  they  bad  no  relation  to 
the  argument,  might  be  construed  as  per- 
sonally offensive. — Ed.  Gaz.] 
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COURT-MARTIAL  UPOX  AX  INFERIOR  MEDI- 
CAL ATTENDANT  IN  THE  INDIAN  ARMY 
FOR  DRUNKENNF.SS. 

At  a  general  court-martial  holden  at  Kur- 
rachee,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1845,  assis- 
tant Apothecary  and  steward  Francis  Lon- 
sone  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of 
being  drunk  in  his  quarters  in  camp,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  7  and  8,  on  or  about 
the  night  of  the  Gth  of  June,  1845.  The 
Court  tound  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  charge 
preferred  against  him,  and  adjudged  him  to 
be  suspended  from  rank  and  pay  for  a  period 
of  six  months. 

This  sentence  having  been  submitted  to, 
the  governor  of  the  district  received  the 
follow  comments  from  that  ofBcer. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  revise  the  proceedings, 
but  I  hope  that  the  Court  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  feelings  of  the  troops  when 
they  see  a  man  so  slightly  punished  for 
drunkenness — a  man  who  is  intrusted  with 
the  compounding  of  medicine,  among  which 
are  deadly  poisons — a  man  intrusted  also 
with  administering  those  medicines  to  the 
soldiers.  The  latter  are  not  on  the  footing 
of  officers  who  are  able  to  refuse  the  pre- 
scription or  the  medicine  offered  by  a 
drunken  man,  but  the  private  soldiers  are 
obliged  by  the  necessary  rules  of  the  service 
to  receive  what  is  ordered,  and  dare  not  re- 
fuse what  is  given,  by  one  who  has  volunta- 
rily  deprived  himself  of  reason.  ^Vill  the 
Court  force  back  into  the  hospital  such  a 
culprit,  and  place  the  lives  of  brave  men  in 
his  hands  ?  Will  the  Court  thus  oblige  the 
soldiers  to  take  the  medicine,  or  the  poison 
offered,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  forced  upon 
him  by   this  drunken  culprit .'     I   ask  the 
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members  of  the  Court  to  place  themselves  in 
the  position  of  the  families  of  soldiers,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  men,  and  ask  them- 
selves what  would  be  their  feelings,  if  they 
saw  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them  lying 
on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  a  drunken  jier- 
son  like  the  prisoner  enter  their  bed-room 
to  prescribe,  to  compound,  or  to  administer 
medicine  ?  I  caimot  believe  thiit  any  mem- 
ber would,  in  such  a  case,  consider  six  months 
suspension  an  adequate  punishment.  Let 
the  members  of  the  Court  be  apprised  that 
the  soldier  sees  all  those  thinjjs  clearly,  and 
reasons  soundly  u]ion  whrtt  he  sees.  If 
what  I  have  said  be  true,  will  not  the  Court 
agree  with  me,  that  to  leave  such  a  culprit 
in  the  service  is  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
soldiers,  and  to  shake  their  confidence  in  the 
protection  of  their  officers,  the  only  protec- 
tion they  can  have  against  such  criminals  .' 
C.  J.  Napier, 
Major-General,  Governor  of  Scinde. 
June  18th. 


Jtevised  sentence.  —  The  Court  having 
most  fully  taken  into  consideration  the  re- 
marks submitted  to  it  by  his  E.xcelleiicy 
Major-General  Sir  Charles  Napier,  G.C.B., 
does  now  adjudge  the  prisoner,  Francis 
Lonsone,  Assistant  Apothecary  and  Steward 
attached  to  the  2d  troop  Bombay  Horse 
Artillery,  to  be  discharfred  the  service. 

Ahrhhjed from  the  Times,  Sept.  2\ih. 
Karrachu,  June  20th,  1845. 

[Remarks. — We  believe  that  the  whole 
of  the  medical  profession  will  concur  in  ad- 
mitting the  justice  and  sound  judgment  dis- 
played by  the  commanding  officer  in  sug- 
gesting the  above  sentence.  His  remarks, 
however,  disclose  a  feature  in  military  disci- 
pline of  the  existence  of  which  we  were 
certainly  not  aware  :  viz.  that  jirivate  sol- 
diers "  are  ohliged  hy  the  nocessanj  rules 
of  the  serf  ice  to  receive  vhat  is  ordered'^ 
by  their  medical  attendants.  Several  years 
since,  we  had  ample  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  manner  in  which  medical  treat- 
ment was  conducted  in  Naval  hospitals  ; 
and  we  then  fully  understood  that  no  j)atient 
could  be  compelled  to  submit  to  any  mode 
of  treatment  or  operation  against  his  will, 
and  we  cannot  help  believing,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ajiparent  contradiction  to  this  prin- 
ciple conveyed  in  General  Napier's  letter, 
that  this  humane  rule  is  still  virtually  jiara- 
mount  in  both  services.  It  is  of  course 
self-evident  that  no  adult  person,  enjoying 
the  full  exercise  of  his  reasoning  faculties, 
should  be  com])elled  to  submit  to  any  jilan 
of  medical  or  surgical  treatment  to  which  he 
strongly  objects,  j)roviding  his  refusal  ';:iimot 
be  proved  to  be  part  of  a  system  of  malin- 
gering, and  evidently  results  wholly  from 
natural  repugnance  to  the  measure  prescribed. 
— Ed.  Gaz. 


HEREFORDSHIRE  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION'. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Herefordshire  Medical 
Association,  which  took  place  on  the  16th 
instant,  the  following  objections  were  takea 
to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Physic  and 
Surgery  Bill. 

1.  It  places  the  entire  management  of  the 
Profession  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day. 

2.  The  institution  of  a  Royal  College  of 
General  Practitioners,  with  the  limited 
privileges  it  is  proposed  to  give  it,  will  oidy 
prove  an  additional  complication  to  the 
Profession,  without  in  any  way  elevating 
the  rank,  or  promoting  the  interest  of  the 
general  practitioners  themselves. — And 

3.  Although  recognizing  as  before  the 
principle  of  protection,  it  still  does  not 
establish  any  summary  and  inexpensive 
remedy  against  illegal  practice. 

Henry  G.  Bull.  Hon.  Sec. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  Medical  Session  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  will  commence  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 3d. 

LEICEKTER  INFIRMARY. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  certain 
proceedings  which  have  lately  taken  place 
with  respect  to  the  Leicester  Infirmary.  By 
one  party  it  is  alleged  that  the  medical  staff 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Cha- 
rity,— by  another,  comprising  those  who 
hold  office,  it  is  contended  that  the  Institu- 
tion does  not  require  additional  medical  offi- 
cers. This  question  is  so  j)urely  local  that 
we  do  not  feel  competent  to  decide  betweea 
these  conflicting  opinions.  The  matter 
might  soon  be  decided,  by  observing  whe- 
ther the  patients  arc  or  are  not  neglected  by 
the  appointed  officers  of  the  Charily.  It  is 
further  alleged  that  there  are  no  fixed  hours 
of  attendance,  and  that  the  doors  of  the  In- 
firmary are  closed  against  the  younger  mem- 
bers,—so  that  in  a  large  and  populous  town 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  students  to  ac- 
quire experience  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
On  these  matters  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  expressing  an  o])inion.  There  should 
undoubtedly  be  fixed  hours  of  attcndmce  for 
the  officers  of  all  Infirmaries  :  and  if  private 
])ractice  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  ob- 
servance of  this  rule,  so  important  in  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  then  it  is  proper  that 
additional  medical  officers  should  be  imme- 
diately appointed.  On  the  other  question 
there  can  be  no  doubt: — A  ])ublic  Institu- 
tion, which  depends  for  its  existence  on  cha- 
ritable subscriptions,  and  for  its  efficiency  as 
a  receptacle  for  the  sick  poor  ui)on  the  gra- 
tuitous services  of  the  medical  profession, 
ought  to  be  thrown  open  under  reasonable 
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restrictions  for  the  instruction  of  professional 
men.  If  the  Governors  of  Charities  in  other 
parts  of  England  did  not  take  a  more  liberal 
view  of  tliis  matter  than  those  belonging  to 
the  Leicester  Infirmary,  it  is  not  easy  to 
perceive  how  men  are  to  become  projjcrly 
qualified  for  acting  as  physicians  or  surgeons 
t»  Infirmaries. 

OPENING  OF  THE  NORFOLK    AND  NORWICH 
HOSPITAL  MUSKUM. 

On  Wednesday,  10th  inst.,  this  Museum, 
■which  has  been  lately  founded  through  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  with  some 
very  valuable  additions  from  the  pathological 
collection  of  Mr.  Crosse,  was  opened.  The 
room  has  been  erected  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, and  has  been  fitted  up  under  the  care 
■of  a  Committee  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital.  Tlie  entire 
lower  part  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  cases, 
in  which  are  contained  2000  specimens,  and 
about  half  way  up,  a  gallery  is  erected  round 
the  room,  around  which  a  second  series  of 
cases  are  arranged,  also  filled  with  patholo- 
gical specimens,  with  the  various  instru- 
ments used  by  the  surgeons  of  the  institu- 
tion, while  the  walls  are  also  covered  with 
the  portraits  of  those  celebrated  medical 
men  who  have  assisted  in  gaining  for  the 
hosj)ital  of  this  city  its  present  celebrity. 
The  Museum  is  lighted  from  three  sides,  by 
windows  from  above.  The  arrangement  of 
the  pathological  specimens  has  been  the 
sole  labour  of  Mr.  Donald  .Dalrymple, 
the  honorary  curator  of  an  institution  which 
must  ever  reflect  the  deepest  honour  on  the 
founder,  and  on  those  who  have  contributed 
thus  to  elevate  still  higher  the  character  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  and  of 
the  medical  profession  in  the  county.  Mr. 
Donald  Dalrymple's  exertions  can  only  be 
estimated  by  those  whose  knowledge  enables 
them  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  labour  ; 
and  to  tiiose  exertions,  and  to  the  ability  and 
care  with  which  it  has  been  fulfilled,  Dr. 
Evans  and  Mr.  Crosse  haveborneample  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Dalrymple's  reward,  as  he 
himself  expressed  at  the  subsequent  dinner, 
is  in  the  consciousness  that  (while  he  has 
added  to  his  personal  knowledge  and  repu- 
tation )  he  has  performed  a  sacred  duty  in 
thus  perfecting  his  father's  labour  of  love,  in 
upholding,  as  far  in  him  lay,  the  character 
which  had  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  en- 
trusted to  his  keeping — an  opportunity 
never  to  occur  to  him  again. 

An  inaugural  address  was  read  on  the  oc- 
casion, by  Mr.  Crosse.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  find  room  for  an  abstract  of  it ;  but 
we  may  remark,  that  it  was  both  eloquent, 
and  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  At  the 
earnest  wish  of  his  auditors,  Mr.  Crosse  is 
about  to  publish  tiie  address,  when  probably 
we  shall  return  to  the  subject. 


UNPROFESSIONAL   ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  following  impudent  manifesto  appeared 
very  recently  in  one  of  the  daily  papers. 

To  Medical  Students. — Save  your  money 
— Session,  1845-G. — A  Physician  can  ad- 
vise, in  one  consultation,  whereby  the  whole 
of  the  Medical  and  Suryical  Certificates, 
qualifying  for  examination  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, can  be  procured  for  .£'20,  being  a 
saving  of  hundreds.    Consultation  fee  £b.  5.s. 

Apply    to    Dr.    ,    between   12   and  4 

o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  7  till  9 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  commenting 
upon  the  numerous  unprofessional  adver- 
tisements which  disgrace  the  columns  of  the 
daily  prints  ;  but  we  cannot  permit  the  above 
to  pass  without  throwing  out  a  warning  to 
the  uninitiated,  to  avoid  the  alluring  consul- 
tations of  this  sni-disant  physician.  We 
believe  that  the  licensing  bodies  are  but  little 
aware  of  the  facility  with  which  their  re- 
gulations, while  they  are  obeyed  in  the  let- 
ter, are  continually  evaded  in  .spirit.  So 
that  a  man  ))roduces  a  signed  certificate  by 
one  of  the  '■'  recur/ni.'ied,"  and  the  candidate 
has  ])unctually  registered  himself  at  the  Hall 
or  College,  this  is  all  that  is  required .' 
Thus,  like  other  articles  of  commercial  trad- 
ing, we  have  diplomas  ^^for  the  million." 
.Such  is,  and  always  must  be,  the  result  of  a 
free-trade  system  in  lecturing.  Place  schools 
which  have  the  means  of  teaching  on  a  level 
with  those  which  have  not  the  means  of 
teaching,  and  we  immediately  find  springing 
up  a  money  comi)etition  which  is  disgraceful 
to  the  medical  j^rofession.  The  advertiser 
may  be  regarded  8S  merely  a  fungous 
growth  of  this  pernicious  system  which  we 
hope  before  long  will  be  entirely  swept 
away. 

The  following  advertisement  very  recently 
appeared  in  the  Times  : — we  cannot  allow  it 
to  pass  without  comment. 

Medical. — Wanted  by  a  general  practi- 
tioner in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  a 
dispensing  assistant.  No  L-ish,  no  qualified 
person  (sic),  or  any  whose  character  will 
not  bear  the  strictest  investigation,  need 
apply.  For  the  advertiser's  address,  see 
Mr. 

[.\dmitting  that  the  word  "  qualified"  is 
not  a  misprint  for  "  unqualified,"  it  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a  few  narrow- 
minded  and  ill-judging  medical  men  should 
continue  to  act  in  a  manner  which  inevitably 
tends  to  throw  reproach  and  discredit  u])ou 
the  profession.  We  have  often  observed 
with  a  feeling  more  intense  than  disgust  the 
illiberality  of  those  who,  in  advertising  for 
menial  servants,  emphatically  introduce  the 
warning  that  "  no  Irish  need  apply  :" — but 
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we  believe  that  the  writer  of  the  above  ad- 
vertisement is  the  first  who  has  dared  to  ad- 
dress such  a  notice  to  men  educated  for  a 
liberal  profession,  and  holding  the  position 
of  gentlemen  in  society.  It  has  so  happened 
that  we  have  not,  personally,  had  the  honour 
of  being  acquainted  with  a  vei-y  large  num- 
ber of  the  younger  Irish  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  but  we  have  known 
many,  and  have  never  found  them  less 
worthy  of  consideration  than  the  students  of 
our  own  country.  We  trust  that  the  adver- 
tiser's better  feeling  will  be  awakened  by 
this  hint,  and  that  he  will  never,  at  any  fu- 
ture period,  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  ad- 
dress a  deliberate  insult  to  a  class  of  men 
whom  we  believe  to  be  in  a  professional  view 
his  equals,  and,  in  charitable  feeling,  his  su- 
periors.— Ed.  Gaz.] 


5;clcction0  from  3}ow»;«al3. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

OBSERVATIONS     OX      THE      FORMATION  OF 
BONE  BY  THE  PERIOSTEUM. 

It  was  long  believed,  that  the  periosteum 
mainly,  if  not  solely,  contributed  to  the 
reproduction  of  bone  in  cases  of  necrosis 
and  fracture.  In  later  times,  however,  the 
accuracy  of  this  opinion  has  been  called  in 
question,  and  Professor  Miiller  says,  that 
"  the  periosteum  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  reproduction  of  bone."  The  followers 
of  the  German  jjhysiologists  maintain  the 
doctrine,  which  was  also  that  of  Sir  C. 
Bell,"  that  bone  only  produces  bone."  In 
proof  of  this  they  state  that  the  periosteum, 
having  no  such  function,  has  therefore  not 
the  power  to  produce  bone.  They  further 
state,  in  regard  to  the  generation  of  bone, 
that,  in  cases  of  necrosis,  minute  jiortions  of 
the  old  bone  are  separated  from  it  before  it 
becomes  dead  ;  and  that  these  i)ortions  con- 
tinuing adherent  to  the  periosteum,  retain 
their  vitality,  and  form  the  nuclei  from  which 
the  new  bone  originates  and  grows. 

In  consefiuencc  of  the  contrariety  of 
opinions  upon  this  subject,  Dr.  Alexander 
Watson  selected  a  set  of  cases,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  minute  examination,  with  a  view  to 
elucidate  the  subject  at  issue.  The  results 
of  this  coarse  of  examination  are  of  great 
interest. 

The  first  case  was  one  of  acute  necrosis  of 
the  tibia.  The  limb  had  been  amputated 
some  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the 
disease.  The  periosteum  was  found  to  be 
thickened,  and  separated  from  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tibia,  which 
had  become  dead.  The  exposed  surface  of 
bone  was  smooth,  except  at  a  few  points 
where   there  were  irrerular  depressions  or 


superficial  rugged  excavations,  as  if  small 
portions  of  the  bone  had  been  corroded. 
From  such  excavations  as  these,  it  has 
been  alleged  that  portions  of  the  ori- 
ginal bone  have  been  separated  ;  and,  their 
vitality  being  preserved  (as  is  supposed)  by 
their  continuing  adherent  to  the  periosteum, 
they  become  the  nuclei  by  which  the  new 
bone  is  formed.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  this  theory.  Dr.  W.  removed  a  por- 
tion from  t.,e  inner  surface  of  the  periosteum, 
opposite  to  the  largest  of  the  depressions 
above  described.  Upon  the  surface  of  this 
portion  of  periosteum,  the  separated  por- 
tions of  the  old  bone  should  be  found,  which 
are  said  to  form  the  nuclei  from  which  the 
new  bone  is  developed.  But  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  this  preparation,  either  with 
or  without  the  microscope,  showed  that  no 
such  separated  portiotis  of  bone  existed. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  periosteum  was 
quite  smooth  and  entire  ;  but,  at  several 
parts  of  its  texture,  after  its  inner  surface 
was  removed,  there  were  minute  portions  of 
new  bone  of  different  sizes  visible  by  the 
microscope.  At  other  parts  of  the  perios- 
teum new  bone  was  found  in  considerable 
masses,  which  were  either  covered  on  both 
sides  by  this  membrane,  or  having  perios- 
teum on  one  side,  were  adherent  to  that 
part  of  the  old  bone  which  had  not  become 
dead.  These  masses  of  new  bone  were 
formed  by  the  new  osseous  deposits  enlarg- 
ing and  coalescing  so  as  to  form  a  spongy- 
like  mass. 

This  case,  therefore,  cqjnpletely  disproves 
two  statements  or  theories  which  have  been 
advanced  ;  viz.  1st.  That  new  bone  is  formed 
by  ]iortions  of  the  old  bone  which  remain 
alive,  become  detached  from  it,  and  remaia 
adherent  to  the  periosteum  ;  2d.  That  the 
periosteum  does  not,  of  itself,  form  bone. 

The  parts  next  examined  were  the  frac- 
tured extremities  of  a  femur,  from  a  youth, 
set.  18,  in  whom  amputation  w:i.s  rendered 
necessary,  three  months  after  the  receipt  of 
the  injury,  by  suppuration,  and  the  protru- 
sion, in  a  state  of  exfoliation,  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  broken  bone. 

The  broken  extremities  were  surrounded 
by  a  mass  of  new  bone,  except  at  the  part 
which  had  become  dead,  and  was  exfoliat- 
ing. This  mass  of  new  bone,  upon  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  femur,  was  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  U-ngth,  and  nearly  a  (juar- 
ter  of  an  inch  thick  at  .some  parts.  Its  sur- 
face was  uneven,  and  was  covered  by  a 
membrane  externally,  which  consisted  of  a 
layer  of  the  periosteum  extended  over  it ; 
while  other  layers  of  this  meml)rane  either 
formed  part  of  its  structure,  or  passed  un- 
derneath it.  That  part  of  the  new  bone, 
next  to  the  fracture,  adhered  firmly  and  in- 
timately to  the  old  bone,  by  the  indentation 
of  spiculse,    without    any  membrane  being 
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interposed.  The  new  bone  gradually  less- 
ened in  thickness  as  it  receded  from  the 
fracture,  till  it  consisted  only  of  minute 
points  of  bone  in  the  substance  of  the  pe- 
riosteum ;  while  at  the  same  time  its  adhe- 
sion was  less  intimate  to  the  old  bone, 
having  a  layer  of  the  periosteum  interposed. 
The  new  bone,  therefore,  seemed  to  be 
inclosed  in  the  periosteal  covering.  On 
examining  tlie  periosteum  about  an  inch 
above  the  commencement  of  the  mass  of  the 
new  bone,  numerous  osseous  points  (visible 
only  by  being  magnified  two  or  three 
hundred  times),  could  be  seen  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  membrane  after  it  had  been 
split  into  layers,  or  cut  into  transverse 
sections,  and  rendered  transparent  by  being 
dried.  Proceeding  downwards,  the  bony 
points,  becoming  larger,  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye ;  they  also  become  much  more 
numerous,  and  by  increasing  in  size,  coalesce 
so  as  to  form  spiculse  of  new  bone,  having 
layers  of  the  periosteum  interposed. 

The  process  which  these  facts  reveal  to 
us,  consists  1st,  of  increased  thickness  of  the 
periosteum  ;  2dly,  of  the  deposition  of  minute 
pjints  of  osseous  matter  in  its  substance, 
by  which  it  is  separated  into  layers  ;  3dly, 
of  the  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  these 
osseous  points,  till  they  coalesce,  thereby 
compressing  or  causing  the  absorption  of 
some  of  the  layers  of  the  periosteum  ; 
4thly,  of  the  adhesion  of  the  periosteum, 
loaded  with  osseous  matter,  to  the  old  bone  ; 
5thly,  of  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  inner 
layer  of  the  periosteum,  by  the  indentation 
of  processes  or  spiculse  of  the  new  bone 
into  the  old  bone,  by  which  they  become 
incorporated. 

All  the  points  and  masses  of  new  bone 
are  distinctly  formed  in  the  substance  of 
the  periosteum,  not  upon  its  surface. 
Their  first  appearance  is  that  of  a  fine 
microscopic  net-work,  which  gradually  in- 
creases and  assumes  the  texture  of  perfect 
bone.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  and  very 
distinct  in  several  of  the  preparations  Dr. 
Watson  has  made,  that  these  points  of  new 
bone  are  in  many  parts  found  close  to  the 
sides  of  blood-vessels.  In  a  second  instance 
of  fracture,  the  periosteum,  at  the  fracture, 
was  much  thickened  by  its  texture  being  so 
filled  w:th  osseous  matter  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  cut  with  a  knife.  A  thin  verti- 
cal section  of  it,  when  dried,  seemed  to  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  bone,  and  was  effect- 
ing the  reunion  of  the  fractured  parts.  Dr. 
Watson  has  also  examined  several  other 
cases  which  also  bear  ou,  his  views. 

He  mentions  some  other  circumstances 
which  deserve  attention  :  1st,  when  the 
broken  extremities  of  a  bone  overlap  each 
other,  the  formation  of  new  bone  takes  place 
only  at  the  parts  required,  being  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  sides  of  the  broken  bones,  next 


each  other,  and  even  although  they  may  be 
at  a  considerable  distance  apart ;  2d,  when 
a  fracture  takes  place  through  the  shaft  of  a 
bone  extending  into  a  joint,  the  formation 
of  new  bone  stops  when  the  periosteum 
terminates  at  the  joint :  cases  of  this  kind 
constitute  negative  evidence  of  the  agency 
of  the  periosteum  in  the  production  of  new 
bone.  3d.  In  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  perios- 
teal membrane  of  the  cervix,  and  its  lacera- 
tion, seem  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  want  of 
bony  union. 

It  has  been  asserted  that,  when  a  portion 
of  the  cranium  has  been  removed,  new  bone 
is  either  not  formed  to  fill  up  the  chasm,  or 
if  new  bone  is  rejiroduced  it  is  by  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  old  bone  from  the 
sides  of  the  aperture. 

In  the  examination  of  three  specimens, 
Dr.  Watson  found  that  extensive  apertures 
in  the  skull,  the  results  of  fracture  with  the 
removal  of  bone,  had  in  each  case  become 
occupied  by  a  firm  rasmbrane  ;  new  bone 
had  been  formed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
partly  by  extension  from  the  old  bone,  at 
the  circur.ilerence  of  the  aperture,  and 
partly  by  ossification — obviously  commenc- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  membrane. 

The  author  closes  this  highly  interesting 
memoir  with  the  following  inferences  : — 

1.  That  the  theories  alleging  that  new 
bone  is  formed  only  by  the  living  parts  of 
the  old  bone,  in  cases  of  necrosis  and  frac- 
ture, are  incorrect. 

2.  That  the  periosteum  has  evidently  the 
power  to  produce  new  bone  of  itself,  without 
the  aid  of  the  old  bone, 

3.  That  the  formation  of  new  bone  by 
the  periosteum  consists,  at  first,  in  the  de- 
position of  osseous  matter  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  microscopic  net-work :  and  therefore, 
that  the  Haversian  canals  are  only  a  se- 
condary, not  a  primary  formation  in  osseous 
tissue. 

4.  That  in  cases  of  necrosis  and  fracture, 
the  process  of  reproduction  of  bone  by  the 
periosteum  is  the  same. — Edinhurgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  April  1845. 

The  above  observations  completely  agree 
with  the  views  of  M.  Flourens  with  regard 
to  the  mode  in  which  new  bone  is  developed. 
"  The  following  three  propositions  embody 
the  chief  results  of  M.  Flourens'  recent  in- 
vestigations upon  this  subject :  — 

"1.  Bone  is  formed  hy  the  periosteum. 
2.  //  grovs  by  the  super-position  of  ea:- 
ternal  layers.  3.  The  medtdlary  canal 
is  enlarged  liy  the  absorption  of  the  inter- 
nal layers  of  the  bone. 
"  The  experiments  on  which  the  first  of 
these  propositions  is  based  were  performed 
on  dogs.     A  portion  of  one  of  the  ribs  was 
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excised,  removing  only  the  bone,  and  leav- 
ing the  periosteum  behind.  It  was  found 
that,  after  the  expirj'  of  a  few  days,  a  mi- 
nute osseous  nucleus  was  formed  ^'ithin  the 
periosteum,  between  the  two  divided  ends 
of  the  rib.  This  nucleus  became  larger  and 
larger,  until  at  length  it  rejoined  these  ends, 
the  one  to  the  other,  thus  filling  up  the  v. -id 
space  between  them.  The  numerous  pre- 
parations exhibited  by  M.  Flourens  at  tlie 
Royal  Academy,  clearly  shew  that  the  new 
bone  is  formed  in  the  periosteum ;  that, 
when  it  is  first  formed,  it  is  completely  in- 
sulated and  apart  from  the  old  bone  ;  and 
that  it  is  only  by  its  gradual  development 
and  extension  that  it  ultimately  reaches  the 
two  divided  ends  of  the  old  bone,  thus  re- 
uniting them  together.  The  second  propo- 
sition— hone  (jroifs  in  size  by  the  super- 
position of  external  layers — was  established 
by  numerous  experiments  on  dogs  and  rab- 
bits. One  of  the  tibiae  was  exposed,  the 
periosteum  divided,  and  a  ring  of  platinum 
wire  was  then  passed  around,  between  the 
bone  and  its  investing  membrane.  The 
wound  being  then  closed,  and  left  undis- 
turbed, it  was  found  after  a  certain  period 
that  the  new  bone  that  had  been  formed 
fairly  invested  with  its  recently  deposited 
layers  the  platinum  wire.  The  third  propo- 
sition was  equally  satisfactorily  made  out  bv 
the  preparations  that  were  exhibited." — 
Medico- Chinirgical  Rerieio,  from  Encyclo- 
graphie  des  Sciences  Medicates. 

PATHOLOGY. 

EPIZOOTIC  DISEASE  AMONG  CATTLE. 

It  is  known  that  during  the  last  six  months 
of  the  past  year,  the  Pestis  Bovina  ma- 
nifested itself  in  Gallicia,  and  thence  ex- 
tended into  M<uavia  and  Hohemia,  and  it 
will  also  be  recollected  that  this  scourge, 
which  has  appeared  at  different  times  in 
these  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  has 
been  thence  transferred  into  Western  Europe, 
and  there  occasioned  serious  loss.  The 
appearance  of  this  epizootic  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  almost  all  the  continental 
governments  ;  Austria,  Havaria,  and  France, 
have  sent  skilful  veterinary  surgeons  to  the 
scene  of  its  ravages,  there  to  collect  new  in- 
formation respecting  its  origin  and  mode  of 
transmission.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  .Sciences,  some  time  since,  M.  Rayer 
presented  the  report  which  Dr.  Schwab,  di- 
rector of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Munich, 
had  addressed  to  the  Bavarian  minister  of 
the  interior. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  will  justify 
the  following  somewhat  lengthy  extract. 

M.  Schwab  observes,  that  the  Pestis  Bo- 
vina declared  it.self  in  Gallicia,  after  the 
passage  through  it  of  oxen  from  certain 
Russian   provinces.     It  gradually   extended 


itself  in  Moravia,  where,  between  September 
and  the  commencement  of  December,  1065 
subjects  were  attacked  by  this  disease,  of 
which  number  68  were  cured,  84o  died, 
and  129  were  slaughtered.  It  invaded  Bo 
hernia  about  the  end  of  September. 

Dr.  Schwab  describes  the  Pestis  Bovina 
as  being  characterised  by  the  following 
symptoms  :  —  First,  or  srib -inflammatory 
period,  languor,  lowness  of  sjiirits,  abrupt 
movements  of  the  head,  glistening  eyes,  fixed 
look,  sometimes  dry  cough,  morbid  sensibi- 
lity of  the  back,  of  which  the  hair  is  erect, 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  augmentation  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  secretion  of  milk  in  cows. 
Second,  or  inflammatory  period : — suspen- 
sion of  the  secretion  of  milk,  cessation  of  the 
appetite,  and  of  rumination  ;  intense  thirst ; 
accelerated  respiration,  rpiick  movements  of 
the  nostrils  and  lips,  feeble  and  deep  sighs, 
frequent  cough,  quick  pulse,  movements  of 
the  head  towards  the  hypochondria,  suppres- 
sion of  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  and 
bladder,  slight  spasmodic  movements  of  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently of  those  of  the  buttocks,  erection  of 
the  hair,  acute  sensibility  of  the  back  and 
lumbar  region,  redness  of  the  conjunctiva, 
lachrymation,  discharge  of  serosity  from  the 
nostrils,  and  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  dry- 
ness of  the  lips,  tumefaction  and  leaden  dis- 
coloration of  the  gums,  alvine  evacuations 
dark,  and  in  the  form  of  small  rounded 
masses  ;  peculiar  fixity  of  the  look. —  Third, 
or  typhoid  period : — diarrhoea,  and  intole- 
rably offensive  odour  of  the  evacuations  ;  at 
a  later  stage  involuntary  defsecation  ;  some- 
times bloody  stools  ;  redness  and  swelling 
about  the  anus,  and  the  vulva  in  cows ;  dis- 
charge of  ]iurulent  mucus  from  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eyelids,  and  of  foetid  mucus 
from  the  nostrils ;  saliva  abundant  ;  in- 
creased frequency  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments (more  than  bO  per  minute) ;  i)laintive 
sighs  ;  cessation  of  the  couf;h  from  increasing 
debility  ;  almost  imperceptible  .action  of  the 
heart;  fall  in  temperature  of  the  body:  death. 

M.  Schwab  has  assisted  at  post-mortem 
examinations  of  the  bodies  of  five  animals, 
of  which  three  died  in  the  second  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  two  in  the  third.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  apjiearances  observed  :  con- 
siderable emaciation ;  softn-ss  and  brown 
discoloration  of  the  muscles  ;  fluidity  end 
dark  colour  of  the  blood,  which  oozed  out 
in  small  quantity  after  section  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  violet  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  abomasum,  the  vessels  of  which  were 
much  injected  and  the  membrane  itself 
swollen,  presenting  cherry-':oloured  points, 
with  or  without  s))ots  of  a  deeper  hue  ;  ero- 
sion of  the  membrane  in  some  parts,  without 
apparent  suppuration  ;  in  one  case  these 
spots  were  covered  with  a  brown,  sanguineous, 
slightly  adherent  coagulum.     On  the  (olds  of 
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tlie  membrane  greyish  spots  were  observable. 
Theepilhelium  of  the  maniplus  was  of  a  brown- 
ish colour,  and  in  a  co*- slaughtered  on  the  ap- 
roach  of  death,  black.  The  reticulum  gene- 
rally contained  but  little  alimentary  matter  ; 
the  paunch  was  fullof  food;  its  epithelium  pre 
sented,  as  did  that  of  the  reticulum,  a  brown 
colour,  most  niarked  over  the  large  papillae. 
The  small  intestine  was  inflamed  in  one  sub- 
ject (which  died  in  the  second  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease) ;  tiie  inflammation  existed  but  in  its 
inferior  third  ;  externally  it  was  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  its  vessels  were  seen  to  be  much 
injected  ;  the  mucous  membrane,  swollen,  and 
of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  presentedsmall  red 
spots.  In  some  subjects.  Prof.  Eckel  has 
found  in  the  small  incestine  a  false  membrane 
analogous  to  that  of  crou]).  The  caecum  was 
always  inflamed,  the  mucous  membrane  tu- 
mid, ajid  of  a  cojipery  hue,  and  presenting 
numerous  small  red  spots.  The  gall-bladder 
was  distended,  its  superficial  vessels  injected, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  swollen  and  in- 
flamed ;  the  bile  was  black  like  ink.  The 
liver,  more  voluminous  than  usual,  was  in 
one  case  friable  and  greyish.  The  spleen 
was  of  the  normal  size  ;  the  pancreas  was 
red  ;  the  mesenteric  ganglia,  the  epiploon, 
and  the  urinary  organs,  did  not  present  any 
deviation  from  the  healthy  state. 

In  four  cases,  the  lungs  were  healthy  ;  in 
a  cow  which  had  aborted  they  were  emphy- 
sematous and  hepatised  in  some  parts.  The 
Schneiderian  membrane,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  that  of  the  air-tubes 
generally,  and  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
trachea  in  particular,  were  inflamed.  In  one 
subject,  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  latter 
situation  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  elastic 
false  membrane  of  about  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  similar  to  that  of 
croup.  The  pericardium  was  healthy  :  the 
brain  was  not  examined.  M.  Schwab  reca- 
pitulates the  morbid  appearances  as  follows: 
1,  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  ;  2,  Al- 
teration in  the  bile  ;  3,  inflammation  of  the 
abomasum  ;  4,  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  especially  of  the  small  intestine 
and  ctecum  ;  5,  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-tubes. 

AcQording  to  M.  Schwab,  all  modes  of 
treatment  have  proved  alike  ineffectual. 
AVhen  the  disease  has  declared  itself,  it  is 
necessary  at  once  to  slaughter  the  animal. 
Those  countries  where  the  pestis  bovina  does 
not  originate  ought  to  protect  themselves 
against  its  introduction,  by  enforcing  a  rigo- 
rous quarantine  upon  all  animals  from  sus- 
pected countries. 

AURAL  SURGERY. 

3JEW    METHOD  OF  TREATING    DISEASES    OF 
THE  EAR. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
on  Jan.  6,  1845,  a  commuoication  was  read 


from  M.  Wolff,  upon  a  new  method  of 
treating  diseases  of  the  internal  and  middle 
ear. 

In  substituting  aerial  for  liquid  injections, 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ear,  a 
marked  advancement  was  made  in  this 
branch  of  therapeutics  by  M.  Dcleau.  But 
the  change  has  not  been  advantageous  in 
every  respect ;  for  whilst  air-douches  exer- 
cise an  influence  purely  mechanical,  and 
always  identical,  liquid  injections  enable  us 
to  fulfil  very  difl'erent  indications,  the  water 
serving  as  the  vehicle  for  substances  which 
may  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case.  Indeed,  M.  H.  Valleroux  has  lately 
recommended  injections  of  air  charged  with 
emanations  from  resinous  and  balsamic  sub- 
stances, which,  being  volatilized  at  a  mode- 
rate temperature,  have  often  a  beneficial 
influence  in  aural  catarrhs.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  greater  part  of  the  remedies 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  use  of 
in  diseases  of  the  ear  cannot  be  employed  in 
this  form  ;  some  because  they  are  not  vola- 
tile, ethers  because  they  require  for  conver- 
sion to  the  aeriform  state  too  high  a  tempe- 
rature. Water,  which,  in  being  evaporated, 
generally  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
substances  to  which,  in  its  liquid  form,  it 
served  as  a  menstruum,  cannot  be  employed 
in  the  state  of  vapour,  because  the  high 
temperature  recquired  for  its  maintenance  is 
unsuitable  to  the  sensibility  of  the  organs 
upon  which  it  is  necessary  to  direct  it ;  but 
the  ebullition  of  water  gives  rise  to  a  current 
of  humid  air,  which  may  be  readily  brought 
to  a  temperature  capable  of  being  supported 
without  inconvenience  by  the  walls  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  ;  and  if  the  water  has  beeu 
previously  medicated,  some  part  of  the  prin- 
ciples with  which  it  has  been  impregnated 
will  thus  accomjjany  the  moist  air.  This 
method  requires  for  its  employment  a  very 
simple  apparatus.  The  water  contained  in 
an  iron  retort  is  heated  by  means  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  ;  the  vapour  esca;)es  by  a  tube  into  a 
second  and  larger  vessel,  which  contains  a 
third,  filled  with  cold  water  ;  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  second  vessel  is  attached  a  tube, 
by  which  the  moist  air  escapes.  The  same 
apparatus  may  serve  for  the  administration 
of  remedies  not  previously  dissolved  in 
water.  If,  for  example,  it  is  wished  to 
employ  acetic  ether,  or  other  medicines 
which  volatilise  at  a  temperature  slightly 
elevated,  on  placing  them  in  the  third  vase 
their  vapour  will  mingle  with  the  moist  air. 

As  to  the  mode  of  introducing  the  vapour, 
if  the  Eustachian  tubes  are  permeable,  all 
that  is  requisite  is  to  pass  an  elastic  canula 
from  two  to  three  inches  within  the  inferior 
nasal  canal,  so  that  one  extremity  shall  be 
near  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  whilst 
the  opposite  end  is  adapted  to  the  discharg- 
ing tube  of  the  apparatus. 
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One  grand  recommendation  of  this  very 
simple  proceeding  is,  that  it  occasions  no 
pain  or  pruritus,  and  may  be  practised  by 
any  medical  man,  or  even  by  the  patient 
himself. 

It  is  requisite,  however,  that  the  diagnosis 
of  the  disease  should  precede  its  treatment, 
and  the  former  will  always  demand  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  middle  ear  by  means  of  the 
sound.  Hence,  catheterism  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  remains  as  the  principal  means  indi- 
cated in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
internal  and  middle  ear ;  and  it  is  equally 
necessary  in  their  treatment,  when  there 
exists  any  material  obstacle  to  the  passage 
of  the  air.  All  the  different  methods  of 
performing  this  ojieration  may  be  referred  to 
two  principal  divisions — catheterism  by 
means  of  the  solid  silver  sounds  of  Itard  and 
Kramer,  and  by  means  of  the  flexible  sounds 
of  Deleau,  each  of  which  has  its  advantages. 
The  former  mode  is  recommended  by  greater 
security  in  the  execution  of  the  operation, 
from  the  larger  size  of  the  instrument  gene- 
rally, and  of  its  beak  in  particular.  The 
latter  method  has  also  several  advantages,  of 
■which  the  principal  is  very  important,  viz. 
the  ability  to  introduce  the  instrument  much 
further  within  the  tube ;  for  whilst  the 
metallic  sounds  are  arrested  at  its  orifice, 
the  small  elastic  ones  are  able  to  traverse 
the  greater  part  of  its  canal — three-fourths, 
according  to  Deleau.  M.  Wolff  has  attempted 
to  unite  the  chief  recommendations  of  the 
solid  and  elastic  sounds.  lie  describes  two 
new  forms  of  this  instrument,  one  being 
metallic,  the  other  elastic.  Both  are  double  ; 
consisting  of  an  external  sound,  equal  in  size 
to  the  instrument  of  Kramer,  and  of  an  in- 
ternal one,  corresponding  in  size  to  that  of 
Deleau.  Tlie  outer  sound  is  of  the  usual 
length,  G  inches  ;  the  inner  one  is  2!^  inches 
longer.  The  former  is  graduated  throughout 
its  whole  extent ;  the  latter  only  at  the 
inferior  extremity,  which  projects  from  the 
outer  sound.  In  one  form  of  his  catheter 
the  inner  sound  is  composed  of  silver  nearly 
or  quite  pure,  and  consequently  flexible ; 
■whilst  the  material  of  the  outer  sound  is 
ordinary  silver,  i.  e.  an  alloy  with  copper, 
and  on  this  account  inflexible.  In  the 
elastic  form  the  inner  sound  may  be  deprived 
of  its  stylet,  as  its  passage  is  rendered  suffi- 
ciently sure  by  the  external  sound  which 
contains  it. 

The  principal  advantage  gained  by  these 
alterations  is  this  :  that  whilst  they  give  to 
the  o|)eration  all  the  surcness  afforded  by 
the  large  and  solid  instru  i  ents  of  Kramer, 
they  enable  us  to  penetrate  eqtially  far 
■within  the  Eustachian  tube  as  when  the 
elastic  instrument  of  Deleau  is  employed. 

The  metallic  and  elastic  sounds  are  re- 
spectively preferable  in  certain  cases.  The 
double  silver  sound  is  more  suited  for  the 


exploration  of  the  middle  ear,  as  well  as  in 
cases  of  contraction  or  obliteration  of  the 
canal.  The  elastic  |ound,  on  the  other 
baud,  has  the  advantage  of  being  much'more 
tolerable  to  the  patient. 

TOXICOLOGY. 

CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  PRUSSIC  ACID. 
BY  THOMAS  NUNNELEY,  ESa.  LEEDS. 
RECOVERY  FROM  A  LARGE  DOSE.  UTILITY 
OF  COLD  AFFUSION. 

The  patient  was  a  man  about  40  years  of 
age.  He  procured  from  a  druggist,  under 
the  pretence  of  poisoning  some  animals, 
three  pennyworth  of  prussic  acid.*  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  from  his  subsequent 
conduct,  that  he  intended  to  destroy  himself. 
It  appears  that  while  undressing  to  go  to 
bed,  the  man  filled  a  wine-glass  with  com- 
mon gin,  emptied  the  bottle  containing  the 
prussic  acid  into  the  glass,  drank  off  its 
contents,  threw  down  the  bed-clothes  and 
got  into  bed, — telling  his  wife  that  he  had 
taken  something,  and  that  it  would  be  all 
over  with  him  in  a  few  minutes.  She  left 
the  room  for  assistance  ;  and  his  child,  a  girl 
about  five  or  six  years  old,  who  was  in  the 
bed,  crept  to  him,  saying,  "  Father,  don't 
leave  me  !"  to  which  be  returned  a  rational 
answer.  He  then  felt  his  jaws  becoming 
stiff,  and  crammed  the  sheet  between  his 
teeth,  thinking,  as  he  described  it,  that  he 
should  like  something  to  hold  by  :  he  felt 
bis  jaws  becoming  stiffer  and  tighter,  and 
was  conscious  of  nothing  more  until  water 
was  dashed  in  his  face,  when  he  rose  up, 
and,  to  his  surprise,  found  several  persons 
around  his  bed.  He  had  no  idea  of  how 
long  he  had  been  in  an  unconscious  state, 
and  says  there  was  not  any  pain  until  the 
water  was  dashed  upon  him  ;  the  sensation 
he  then  felt  was  most  awful,  but  he  could 
not  describe  it.  At  least  tu-o  minutes 
elapsed  before  assistance  was  procured. 
Those  who  first  saw  him  stated  that  he  was 
lying  on  his  back,  insensible,  breathing 
hard,  the  eyes  wide  open  and  staring,  the 
face  "  black-red"  (livid?)  He  appeared  to 
be  in  a  fit.  He  was  not  seen  by  a  medical 
man  until  ten  minutes  after  the  poison  had 
been  swallowed.  Mr.  Bishop,  who  had  liecn 
called,  then  found  him  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
the  face  j)ale,  and  covered  with  large  drops 
of  sweat  :  tlie  arms  rigid,  the  hands  being 
half  extended.  He  tried  to  administer 
some  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  but  could 
not,  owing  to  the  jaws  being  so  firmly 
clenched.  Cold  water  was  immediately 
dashed  over  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  man 
became  sensible  :   ammonia  was  now  rubbed 

■*  When  a  poiKon  like  Prussic  acid  is  retailed 
by  the  ponnywortli,  and  is  measured  out  into 
bottles  at  a  conjecture,  it  is  surely  time  for 
Government  to  interfere  to  restrain  its  sale !— Ed. 
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over  the  hands,  the  smell  of  which  he 
quickly  perceived,  and  said  he  felt  better 
for  it.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  ■was  given  with 
good  effect,  and  the  vomited  matters  smelt 
strongly  of  prussic  acid.  About  a  pint  of 
blood  was  abstracted  from  the  arm,  in  which 
Mr.  Nunneley  could  perceive  no  odour  of 
the  poison.  Mr.  Bishop  thought  he  per- 
ceived it  at  first ;  but  as  the  blood  was  by 
the  side  of  the  bed  on  which  the  man  was 
lying,  he  may  have  been  deceived.  The 
blood  was  of  a  muddy  brick-red  colour ; 
the  following  day  it  had  coagulated,  the 
crassamentum  having  separated  from  the 
serum,  but  not  being  quite  so  firm  as  usual. 
Mr.  West  examined  the  blood,  but  did  not 
find  in  it  the  least  trace  of  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

The  quantity  of  acid  taken  was  supposed 
to  be  forty  minims,  and  the  strength  of  the 
acid,  as  determined  by  Mr.  West,  was  3 "25 
per  cent  of  anhydrous  acid,  although  sold 
for  and  labelled  as  .Scheele's  acid  (!) — 
another  proof  of  the  great  difference  in  the 
strength  of  this  preparation.  Mr.  Nunneley 
concludes  that  the  man  swallowed  nearly 
one  grain  and  a  half  of  anhydrous  prussic 
acid.  The  case  shows,  as  he  observes,  the 
continuance  of  perfect  consciousness  for 
some  time  r.fter  the  poison  has  been  taken, 
as  well  as  that  recovery  may  take  jjlace  from 
a  very  large  dose.  It  also  shows  thegood  effects 
of  cold  affusion  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
bleeding  was  resorted  to  until  sensibility 
had  returned.* 

Rem.\rks. — Theonlycomment  which  this 
case  requires,  is  with  respect  to  the  dose 
taken.  The  druggist  who  sold  the  acid  did 
not  meaav.re  it;  but  poured  a  small  quantity 
by  conjecture  into  a  half-ounce  phial.  This 
was  found  quite  empty  :  the  patient  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  the  level  in  the  phial  to 
which  the  acid  had  reached,  ana  the  druggist 
who  sold  it  pointed  to  the  same  spot.  On 
measuring  this  quantity  it  was  found  to  be 
equal  to  forty  minims.  Mr.  Nunneley 
thence  concludes,  that  the  man  swallowed 
one  grain  and  a  half  of  anhydious  acid. 
There  is,  however,  a  want  of  precision 
about  the  dose,  which  may  vitiate  the  appli- 
cation of  this  case  to  medico-legal  purposes. 
As  there  was  no  measurement,  the  dose  may 
have  been  more  or  less  :  but  admitting  that 
forty  minims  were  taken,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  this  is  made  to  be  equivalent 
to  nearly  one  grain  and  a  half  of  anhydrous 
acid.  A  fluid-ounce  of  water  (  =  480  minims) 
ought  to  weigh,  at  62^,  437'5  grains,  so  that 
the  minim  should  be  equal  to  91-lOOths  of  a 
grain.  Hence  forty  minims  would  correspond 
to  36*44  grains  of  the  acid  (at  3"25  per  cent.), 
and  this  would  be  equivalent  to  I*  18,  or  1 

*  Abridged  from  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  August  13,  1845. 


and  less  than  l-5th  of  a  grain  of  anhydrous 
acid!  Minim  measures,  however,  vary 
considerably, — we  seldom  find  two  exactly 
alike  ;  but  allowing  the  minim  to  be  equal 
to  the  grain,  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  acid 
would  be  less  than  a  grain  and  a  third  on  the 
assumption  that  the  dose  was  as  represented. 
The  weights  above  given  refer  to  distilled 
water,  but  as  the  specific  gravity  of  water 
decreases  by  saturation  with  prussic  acid, 
the  corresponding  weight  of  acid  would  be 
somewhat  less.  All  that  we  can  conclude 
from  the  above  facts,  is,  that  this  was  pro- 
bably a  dose  of  a  grain  or  a  little  more,  and 
when  we  contrast  it  with  the  cases  of 
Mr.  Hicks*,  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Crickladej, 
the  retention  of  consciousness  and  ultimate 
recovery  are  remarkable  facts,  and  worthy 
of  fixing  the  attention  of  toxicologists. — 
Ed.  Gaz. 

case  of  poisoning  with  prussic  acid, 
by  dr.  j.  f.  heller. 

Absence  of  fibrin  from  the  blood.  Detec- 
tion of  the  poison  in  all  the  organs  of  the 
body. 
A  SHORT  time  since,  an  apothecary's  appren- 
tice, about  eighteen  years  of  age,  poisoned 
himself  witia  prussic  acid.  The  vessel  out  of 
which  he  had  swallowed  the  poison  was 
empty  ;  it  had  contained  two  ounces  of  offi- 
cinal acid.  The  deceased  was  found  dead 
in  bed. 

On  making  an  inspection  of  the  body, 
the  blood  flowed  from  the  incisions  like 
fresh-drawn  blood  partially  coagulated.  It 
had  a  well- marked  red  colour  {stark  roth 
gefurbt),  and  when  submitted  to  the  micro- 
scope, presented  no  deviations  from  the 
normal  condition.  In  respect  to  its  chemi- 
cal composition,  the  only  circumstance  re- 
marked was  the  entire  absence  of  fibrin. 
This  principle  could  not  be  discovered 
either  by  the  microscope  or  by  the  usual 
chemical  processes — a  fact  which  demands 
further  attention,  not  merely  in  reference  to 
the  nature  of  fibrin,  but  to  our  knowledge 
of  its  actual  condition  in  the  blood.  The 
diffusion  of  prussic  acid  throughout  the 
body  was  demonstrated  by  its  presence  in 
all  the  organs.  On  merely  opening  the 
body,  a  distinct  odour  of  the  poison  was 
perceived.  Its  presence  was  thus  made 
evident  in  the  blood,  the  lungs,  the  cere- 
brum, cerebellum,  spleen,  and  alimentary 
canal. 

The  analysis  was  made  by  digesting  the 
organs  with  alcohol,  distilling  the  liquid,  and 
placing  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the 
receiver.  The  distilled  liquid  uniformly 
gave  the  characteristic  reactions  of  prussic 
acid.       Another    plan,    equally    successful, 
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consisted  in  dij^esting  the  parts  for  analysis 
in  caustic  alkali,  then  adding  a  salt  of  the 
mixed  oxides  of  iron,  shaking  the  mixture, 
and  subsequently  adding  muriatic  acid  in 
slight  excess.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  substances  examined  acquired  a  blue 
colour. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding 
the  rapidity  with  which  death  took  place, 
the  prussic  acid  should  have  diffused  itself, 
•within  so  short  a  period,  throughout  .-ill  the 
organs  of  the  body.  It  is  also  obvious 
that,  from  the  facts  observed  in  this  case, 
comparative  experiments  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  important  question  respecting  the 
assimilation  and  condition  of  fibrin  in  tiie 
blood.  —  Heller's  Archiv.  far  Physiolo- 
pische  vnd  Patholoyische  Chemie  und 
Mikroscopie,  1  nnd  2,  1845. 

[Remarks. — Dr.  Heller  here  speaks  of 
a  do.se  of  two  ounces  of  officinal  acid,  with- 
out informing  us  to  which  of  the  dozen 
preparations  used  in  Germany  he  refers. 
Although  the  dose  was  doubtless  very  large, 
and  death  probably  rapid,  yet  we  cannot 
regard  it  as  so  very  reniarkai)ie  a  circum- 
stance that  the  poison  had  diffused  itself 
throughout  the  body.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  will 
suffice  for  this  circulation  of  tiie  poison,  and 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  deceased 
having  survived  for  this  period  of  time. 
There  are  two  pathologic'al  facts  of  interest 
in  the  case.  1.  The  blood  was  of  a  red 
colour — not  dark,  or  almost  black,  as  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  found  in  some  cases. 
2.  The  absence  of  fibrin  from  the  blood, — a 
fact  which  we  believe  has  here  been  noticed 
for  the  first  time.  We  agree  with  Dr. 
Heller  in  thinking  that  this  is  a  subject 
■which  requires  further  examination.  It  is  a 
somewhat  new  plan  to  ajjply  the  tests  for 
prussic  acid  to  the  solid  organs  of  the  body  ; 
but  undoubtedly,  if  the  acid  were  present, 
the  Prussian-blue  test  would  act  as  readily 
on  the  brain  or  stomach  as  it  does  on  the 
pulj)  of  the  bitter  almond,  and  it  would  de 
away  with  the  absurd  objections  about  the 
generation  of  ])russic  acid  Ijy  the  dinlillaiiim 
of  organic  matter  at  a  vapour-bath  heat. — 
Ed.  Gaz.] 
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In  illustration  of  the  increased  mortality  at- 
tendant on  ill-conditioned  dwellings,  Mr. 
P.  H.  Holland  supplies  this  table  from 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  upon  an  average  of 
the  five  years  preceding  Ibt.'i.  (Health  of 
Towns  Commission,  Vol.  1,  p.  207.) 
Houses  of  1st  Class  .  .  1  in  52^  Rate 
2d  Class  .   .   1  in  40C  of 

„         M  Class  .   .   1  in  2!))  Mortality. 
Dr.  Laycock,  in  his  Report  upon  the  City 


of  York  (in  the  same  volume,  p.  235), 
the  following  returns  : — 

Mortality  Menn  aye 

per  cent,  at  death. 
Best  drained  and  ventilated 

parishes 40*2  35 -.32 

Intermediate  ditto   .     .     .  52'5  2779 
Worst  drained  and  ventilated 

ditto 62-8  22-57* 

Of  the  favourable  results  of  an  imin-oved 
system  of  ventilation  as  a  corrective  of  the 
evil,  there  are  on  all  sides  the  most  unde- 
niable proofs.  I  select  two  instances  :  "  In 
18."52,  there  were  600  j)upils  at  the  Norwood 
School,  amongst  whom  scrofula  had  broken 
out  extensively,  and  great  mortality  had  oc- 
curred, which  was  ascribed  to  bad  and  de- 
ficient food.  The  case  was  investigated  by 
Dr.  Arnott :  the  food  was  proved  to  be 
most  abundant  and  good  ;  and  defective 
ventilation,  and  consequent  atmospheric  im- 
purity, was  assigned  as  the  cause.  Ventila- 
tion was  applied  by  his  direction  ;  the  scrofula 
soon  after  disappeared  ;  and  1100  children 
arc  now  maintained  in  good  health  where  the 
600  before  ventilatior.  were  scrofulous  and 
sickly."  (Health  of  Towns  Commission, 
Vol.  1,  p.  78).  In  the  same  volume  (p.  70), 
a  more  remarkable  instance  is  given  from 
a  treatise  by  M.  Baudelocque,  "  Sur  les 
Maladies  Scrofuleuses."  At  the  village  of 
Oresmcaux,  about  three  leagues  from  Amiens, 
situated  in  an  open  and  elevated  j)lain.  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  engaged 
in  weaving  linen  in  their  houses,  which  were 
for  the  most  i)art  low  and  exceedingly  close 
and  dark.  Humidity  was  thought  necessary 
to  keep  the  threads  fresh,  so  that  the  air 
and  light  were  scarcely  allowed  to  penetrate 
into  the  workshops.  Nearly  all  the  inhabi- 
tants weie  seized  with  scrofula,  and  many 
families,  continually  ravaged  by  that  malady, 
became  extinct.  "  A  fire  destroyed  nearly 
a  third  of  the  village  :  the  houses  were  re- 
built in  a  more  salubrious  manner  ;  and  by- 
degrees  scrofula  became  less  common,  and 
disappeared  from  that  part.  Twenty  years 
later,  another  third  of  the  village  was  also 
consumed  •.  the  same  amelioration  in  build- 
ing, with  a  like  effect  as  to  scrof'da.  The 
disease  is  now  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of 
tiie  older  houses,  which  retain  the  same 
causes  of  insalubrity." — Certain  Tents  of  a 
TItriviny  Po/tulalion,  by  Dr.  Twisx. 

*  Great  ns  must  have  been  the  injurious  in- 
fluence of  had  veiitilulion  in  Rdine  of  the  above 
instances,  we  nnist  not  assign  llic  liirgernumber 
ofdcatlis  in  the  worBt  class  of  dwellings  entirely 
to  that  cause  ;  for  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into 
account  tljc  niniierous  other  instiinreswiiichtend 
to  (Ictcrniine  ii  greater  proportion  of  dentliK 
uiMonir  liifihiy  iiiii»ovcrisli( d  piTsoris  than  among 
the  inenilfcrs  of  tlie  hinlier  unil  middle  classes. — 
I'^i).  Gaz. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURE 

ON' 

MELANOSIS  OF  THE  EYE, 

Delivered  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 

By  W.  Lawrence,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

[Reported  by  Mil.  Holmes  Coote.] 

Case  I. — Melanosis  of  the  left  eye — Extir- 
pation of  the  globe  at  an  early  period — 
Death  in  three  years  and  three  quarters 
after  the  operation,  from  secondary  dis- 
ease of  the  liver,  pancreas,  ovaries,  and 
other  parts. 
Elizabeth  Rute,  a  female  of  rather  stout 
frame,   and  healthy    appearance,    who    had 
always  enjoyed  good    health,  was  admitted 
into  St.  Bartholomew's,  Oct.  7,  1811,  as  a 
venereal  patient,  on  account   of  superficial 
ulcerations  and  raucous  tubercles  of  the  ex- 
ternal organs.     She  said  that  her  age  was 
20,  but  she  was  probably  two  or  three  years 
older. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  she  called  my 
attention  to  the-  state  of  her  left  eye,  of 
which  she  had  made  no  complaint  at  the 
time  of  admission.  It  was  red,  watering, 
and  painful,  and  presented  serious  changes 
in  the  state  of  the  h-is  and  lens.  It  ap- 
peared on  inquiry,  that  six  months  ago, 
without  previous  suffering,  she  had  disco- 
vered accidentally  that  she  was  blind  on 
that  side.  She  experienced  no  inconve- 
nience, until  three  months  after,  when  pain 
came  on  in  paroxysms  so  severe  as  to  in- 
duce her  to  become  out-patient  at  the  Oph- 
thalmic Hospital  in  Moorfields.  She  dis- 
continued her  attendance  after  two  months, 
in  consequence  of  her  confinement,  during 
which  time  the  paroxysms  were  less  frequent 
and  severe. 

We  found  the  conjunctival  vessels,  and 
those  of  the  sclerotica,  slightly  injected  ;  the 
cornea  transparent ;  the  iris  dark-coloured, 
dull,  and  motionless  ;  the  pupils  widely  di- 
lated ;  the  crystalline  lens  of  a  dull  dingy 
hue  :  both  iris  and  lens  were  in  contact 
with  the  cornea.  Three  small  staphyloma- 
tous  ])rojections,  one  above  and  two  below 
the  middle  of  the  globe,  occupied  the  outer 
part  of  the  sclerotica,  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  cornea.  Large  tortuous  vessels  of 
venous  character  ran  over  the  two  lower. 
Vision  was  totally  lost ;  there  was  constant 
pain,  which  was  occasionally  very  severe. 
The  suspicion  of  melanosis  immediately  oc- 
curred to  my  mind.  The  presence  of  a 
morbid  growth  in  the  back  of  the  globe 
would  account  satisfactorily  for  the  changes 
931.— XXXVI.     Oct.  3,  1845. 


of  appearance  and  position  in  the  iris,  pupil, 
and  lens,  as  well  as  for  the  partial  absorp- 
tion of  the  sclerotica.  Leeches  were  ap- 
plied three  times  to  the  left  temple,  with, 
benefit ;  but  the  pain  was  not  entirely  re- 
moved. 

As  the  appearances  above  described  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  formation  of  fluid 
within  the  globe,  although  I  did  not  think 
it  probable,  I  punctured  one  of  the  staphy- 
lomatous  projections  with  a  grooved  needle. 
No  fluid  escaped.  Entertaining  no  farther 
doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  the  complaint, 
I  explained  to  the  patient  the  necessity  of 
the  operation,  to  which  she  readily  con- 
sented. The  globe  was  extirpated  on  the 
23d  of  October,  the  lids  being  separated  by 
a  free  incision  at  the  external  commissure, 
and  turned  backwards,  so  as  to  expose  fully 
the  front  of  the  orbit,  and  the  posterior 
connexions  being  divided  as  far  back  as  cot»ld 
be  accomplished  conveniently. 

Examinotion  of  the  eye. — The  globe,  not 
unnaturally  soft,  was  divided  through  the 
centre.  There  was  no  trace  of  vitreous 
humour  ;  a  dark  and  blackish  mass,  of  soft 
consistence,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  globe,  pressing  the  retina, 
which  was  healthy,  and  formed  a  flattened 
mass,  towards  its  inner  side,  and  the  crys- 
talline lens,  which  was  semi-transparent, 
against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 
During  the  examination,  the  diseased  mass 
dropped  out  from  one  half  of  the  section, 
leaving  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclerotica 
smooth,  but  slightly  darkened  in  colour. 
In  that  part  of  the  globe  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  diseased  mass  there  was  no 
trace  of  choroid  membrane,  and  the  growth 
therefore  filled  the  space  between  the  scle- 
rotica and  the  retina,  which  was  folded  into 
a  small  compass.  That  portion  of  the  scle- 
rotica towards  which  the  retina  was  pressed 
was  lined  by  healthy  choroid.  The  optic 
nerve  was  healthy.  The  eye  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  hospital. 

There  was  but  little  subsequent  bleeding  : 
no  vessels  were  tied.  Four  hours  after,  she 
had  cold  chills,  and  vomited  several  times. 

24th. — Passed  a  restless  night,  but  slept 
after  taking  some  laudanum  ;  the  pulse  is 
quiet ;  the  skin  cool  and  moist.  The  lids 
are  distended,  apparently  by  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  orbit :  no  swelling  around. 

2Jth. — Bowels  not  open.  Pil.  Hydrarg. 
Chloridi  c.  Jalap,  gr.  x.  statim. 

27th. — There  is  oedema  of  the  face  and 
eyelids  on  both  sides,  with  slight  _  reddish 
blush;  skin  cool;  tongue  clean;  pulse 
quiet  ;  bowels  open. 

28th. — The  oedema  and  redness  of  the  face 
and  lids  have  lessened :  she  complains  of 
pain  in  the  abdomen. 

Pil.  Hyd.  Chloridi  c.  Jalap,  gr.  x.  statim. 
I  Haust.  Sennte  Co.  post  sex  horas. 
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November  4th. — She  continued   well  to 
this  date,  when  a  severe  attack  of  erysipelas 
came  on.   T he  face  is  red  and  swollen  ;  there 
is  general  heat  of  skin,  and  headache  ;  the 
tongue  is  furred  ;  the  bowels  are  purged. 
Radatur  Caput.     Admoveantur  Hirudines 
xviii.   faciei.     Sumat.    Hyd.    c.    Creta, 
gr.   iiss.  Otis  horis.      Haust.  Amnion, 
Acet.   c.    Liq.    Ant.    Pot.    Tart.    Sis- 
ter die. 
Gth. — The  erysipelas  is   spreading  to  the 
scalp. 

7th. — She  has  been  very  sick  ;  the  eiy- 
sipelatous  redness  is  lessened. 

Omittatur  Liq.  Ant.  Pot.  Tart.     Contin. 
Haust.  Ammon.  Acet.  et  Pilulse. 

10th. — The  swelling  and  redness  of  the 
scalp  have  much  lessened  ;  skin  cool ; 
tongue  cleaner  ;  bowels  less  purged  ;  pulse 
feeble. 

To  leave  off  medicine. 

12th. — Swelling  and  heat  of  the  scalp 
have  returned  ;  tongue  furred. 

JL  Haust.  Ammon.  Acet.  c.  Liq.  Ant.  Pot. 

Tart.  5SS.  Gtis  horis. 
13th. — The  inflammation  has  extended  to 
the  back  of  the   head  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck. 

14th. — Tlie  sc^lp  has  resumed  its  natural 
state ;    the   neck   is    but  slightly    affected ; 
tongue  clean  ;  pulse  quiet ;  bowels  regular. 
19th. — She  is  convalescent,  and  has  left 
her  bed. 

December  Gth. — Discharged.  She  was 
not  delirious  during  either  attack  of  ery- 
sipelas ;  nor  was  she  in  either  so  depressed 
as  to  require  stimuli.  On  the  IGth  of  Oc- 
tober, nine  days  after  admission,  her  mouth 
became  sore  from  the  mercury  administered 
for  the  venereal  complaints  :  the  remedy  was 
then  discontinued.  The  sores  had  healed, 
and  the  tubercles  had  disappeared  previously 
to  the  operation. 

September  Gth,  1842.— She  was  seen  in 
good  health :  there  was  no  return  of  disease 
in  the  orbit.  From  the  time  of  her  leaving 
the  hospital  she  was  in  a  laborious  situation 
as  domestic  servant,  and  remained  well  to 
the  latter  end  of  1844,  wdien  she  called  upon 
me,  complaining  of  ))ain  and  fulness  in  the 
abdomen.  Suspecting  that  internal  disease 
might  be  forming,  I  advised  her  to  leave  her 
situation,  and  to  come  into  the  hospital. 

December  12th. — There  is  a  small  swell- 
ing on  the  right  side  of  the  navel,  covered  by 
healthy  skin,  of  which  the  appearance  is 
slightly  altered  by  the  dark  colour  of  the 
subiacent  growth.  There  is  gciunal  fulness 
of  the  abdomen  in  the  right  side  and  upper 
part.  The  liver  is  enlarged  and  uneven  on 
the  surface,  extending  below  the  margin  of 
the  chest.  Towards  the  confines  of  the 
lumbar  and  iliac  regions,   there  is  a  tumor 


on  each  side,  somewhat  moveable,  of  indefi- 
nite size  and  extent.  Pain  is  experienced 
occasionally.  The  several  functions  of  the 
bodv  are  performed  naturally,  but  she  sleeps 
badiy. 

Pil.  Saponis  c.  Opio,  gr.  v.  omni  nocte. 

Meat  diet. 
17th. — She  complains  of  pain  in   the  ab- 
domen, and  says   that  the  pills  make   her 
feel  ill. 

P    IMorphine  Acetatis,   gr.  ^,   in  Haustu, 

omni  nocte.  Emp.  Opii  abdomini. 
ISth. — Bowels  purged. 

Haust.  Cretae  Co.  Gtis  horis. 
20th. — Bowels  still  purged  ;  she  is  faint 
and  exhausted. 

5b  Ammoii  Carb.  gr.  v.   ex.   Mist.    Cam- 
jihora;,  4tis  horis.     Cont.  INIist.   Cretan 
Co. 
22d. — Hyd.    c.    Creta,  gr.  iiss.  ter   die. 

Pulv.  Ipecac.  Co.  gr.  x.  vespere. 
23d. — Bowels  still  purged. 
Enema    Amyli   c.     Tinct.     Opii,   llXsxx. 
statim.     Pulv.  Ipecac.  Co.  gr.  x.  ves- 
pere. 
25th. — The  diarrhoea  is  stopped,  but  she 
complains    of  uneasiness  about    the  head  ; 
she  is  faint ;  pulse  feeble  ;  tongue  clean. 
P;  Spir.   Ammon.   Aromat.  5ss. ;    Tinct. 

Opii  \}\\.  Itis  horis. 
Balneum   Calidum,     vespere.       Emplast. 

Lyttie  parvum  tempori  dextro. 
Rep.    Pil.   Saponis  c.   Opio.   gr.  v.  omni 

nocte. 
Jan.  7th. — Vini  Rubri,  5iv.  quotidie. 
11th. — Beef,  Ibij.  for  beef-tea,  daily. 
22d. — Vini  Rubri,  3VJ.  quotidie. 
Feb.  3d. — She   has  return  of  pain  in  the 
head. 

Emplast.  Lyttfc  parvum  nuchre. 
4th. — The  pain  in  the   head,  which  comes 
on  in  paroxysms,  is  not  relieved. 

Hirudines  vj.  pone  aurem  utramque.    Opii 

gr.  i.  hac  nocte,  et  rep.  si  opus  sit. 
17th. — The   head   feels   easy,    but   the 
bowels  are  again  purged. 

Mist.  Cretae  Co.  Gtis  horis. 
18th. — She  complains  of  renewed  pain  in 
the  head. 

Hirudines  iv.  pone  aurem  utramque. 
19. — The  apjdication  of  leeches  seems  to 
aggravate  the  pain. 

it  Morphia;    Acetatis,  gr,  ^,  (in   haustu) 

omni  nocte. 
2.')th. — She  is  suffering  considerable  pain 
in  the  abdomen. 

Liniment.    Saponis,  ^iij.  ;   Tinct.  Opii  5j. 
ft.  Linimentum.     Wine  and  meat  diet 
continued. 
March  8th. — Emp.  Belladonna;  abdomini. 
13th.— During  this  time  the  disease  has 
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been  making  rapid  progress.  Fivj  dark- 
coloured  subcutaneous  tumors,  the  size  of 
nuts,  can  be  counted  upon  the  chest,  and  in 
the  right  mamma.  The  abdomen,  which 
equals  iu  size  that  of  a  woman  at  the  full 
period  of  utero-gestation,  is  distended 
laterally  by  the  enormously  enlarged  and 
tuberculated  liver,  below  which  other  masses 
may  be  felt.  With  the  exception  of  men- 
struation, the  different  functions  ar»  properly 
performed.  She  is  collected  in  mind,  and 
suffers  pain,  either  in  the  head  or  abdomen, 
at  times  only  ;  in  the  intervals  she  is  quite 
easy.  Small  blisters  and  mustard  plasters 
on  the  abdomen  atibrd  temporary  relief. 

20th.  —  The  opium  was  altered  for 
Hyosciamus. 

•2.')th. — She  has  return  of  pain  of  severe 
character  in  the  head,  and  especially  about 
the  right  temple. 

Plirudines  iv.  tcmpori  dextro.     Rep.  Ext. 

Hyos.  gr.  v.   nocte.      Meat    diet  and 

wine  continued. 
March    2Gth.  —  Eraplast.   Lyttce   regioni 

epigastricse.     The  hair  to  be  thinned. 
April  22d. — Brandy  giv.  daily, 

The  disease  advanced  steadily,  attended  by 
occasional  pains  either  in  the  head  or  abdo- 
men, and  eventually  by  purging  of  blood,  at 
times  in  considerable  quantity,  until  June 
6th,  when  she  died. 

Mr.  Coote  has  drawn  up  the  following 
account  of  the  examination  after  death. 

There  were  two  or  three  small  black  tu- 
mors in  the  scalp  ;  the  skull-cap,  thicker  and 
iieavier  than  natural,  contained  in  the  diploe, 
similar  deposits,  eacb  about  the  size  of  a 
large  pea.  Black  matter  was  found  about 
the  optic  foramen,  in  the  lesser  ala  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  and  along  the  inferior  margin 
of  the  left  orbit.  The  bony  substance  was 
not  swelled,  nor  apparently  altered  in  struc- 
ture, in  the  situation  of  these  deposits. 

The  brain  was  healthy  ;  there  was  a  small 
black  spot  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the 
anterior  cerebral  lobes  under  the  pia  mater. 
The  left  optic  nerve,  from  the  orbit  up  to  the 
commissure,  was  shrunk  into  a  slender  mem- 
branous chord,  without  trace  of  nervous 
matter  ;  the  state  of  atrophy  was  continued 
in  a  slighter  degree  along  the  right,  or 
opposite  optic  tract,  into  the  optic  thalamus. 

There  were  five  dark-coloured  spherical 
tumors,  about  the  size  of  nuts,  visible  through 
the  integuments  of  the  chest,  situated  chiefly 
about  the  right  mamma.  Three  similar 
tumors  were  noticed  under  the  integuments 
of  the  abdomen  ;  they  were  loose  and  seated 
in  the  cellular  tissue  ;  some  were  firm  and 
black,  others  of  a  brownish  hue,  consisting 
of  thick  fluid  contained  in  a  cyst. 

Black  matter  was  deposited  in  the  cancel- 
lous texture  of  some  of  the  left  ribs  ;  a  mass 
of  black  matter  the  size  of  a  musket-bullet 


was  lodged  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae. 

The  lungs  were  healthy. 
There  were  numerous  black  tumors  upon 
j  the  outer  and  inner  surface,  and  in  the  mus- 
cular   substance    of     the    heart ;     two     of 
considerable  size  projected  into  the  cavity  of 
the  left  ventricle. 

The  liver,  enormously  enlarged,  17^  lb. 
in  weight,  occujiied  the  greater  jiart  of  the 
abdominal  cavity ;  although  much  of  the 
surface  presented  the  natural  colour,  consis- 
tence, and  organisation  of  the  hepatic  sub- 
stance, the  enlarged  gland  consisted  princi- 
])ally  of  a  morbid  deposit,  in  larger  or  smaller 
masses,  which  occupied  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  organ,  and  projected  from  the  surface 
in  rounded  tubercles  of  various  magnitude 
and  generally  of  black  colour.  In  the 
interior  the  colour  varied  from  a  deep  blaclj 
to  a  light  yellowish  brown.  The  consistence 
varied  ;  it  was  generally  softish,  so  as  to 
break  down  under  the  pressure  of  the 
finger.  When  passed  over  paper,  linen,  or 
the  skin,  a  black  or  brownish  colouring 
matter  was  left  behind  ;  the  morbid  substance 
was  contained  in  a  kind  of  cyst,  from  which 
it  could  be  turned  out.  The  larger  masses 
presented  a  kind  of  slight  lobular  aiTange- 
ment  on  section. 

The  gall  bladder  was  healthy,  and  contained 
bile. 

Upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  je- 
junum were  seen  several  small  black  patches  ; 
larger  patches  were  found  in  the  fold  of  the 
mesentery,  and  on  the  peritoneal  covering 
of  the  pancreas. 

The  pancreas  was  filled  with  nnmerous 
deep  black  deposits  of  irregular  form,  some 
as  large  as  a  musket-bullet. 

Smaller  deposits  were  found  in  the 
kidneys;  two  cysts  resembling  in  size  and 
shape  the  human  testicle,  each  containing  a 
mass  of  black  matter,  were  attached  to  the 
right  kidney. — The  uterus  was  healthy. 

The  ovaries  were  greatly  enlarged  and 
converted  into  irregular  lobulated  masses, 
about  eight  inches  in  length,  which  retained 
no  trace  of  natural  structure  ;  each  of  these 
masses  consisted  of  a  thin  but  dense  cyst, 
filled  with  melanotic  structure  of  soft  consis- 
tence, and  of  the  deepest  black  colour.  The 
ovaries  with  the  uterus  are  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England. 

Some  minute  black  spots  were  seen  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  near 
the  OS  tincae. 

The  blood-vessels  were  healthy. 

Under  the  microscope  this  morbid  deposit 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  irregularly 
shaped  cells,  of  larger  size  than  in  common 
medullary  disease,  and  containing  dark 
granules,  varying  in  quantity  according  t» 
the  colour  of  the  part. 
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In  those  parts  which  were  soft,  and 
brownish  in  colour,  the  cells  had  given  way, 
and  allowed  the  granules  to  escape.  The 
granules  had  every  where  a  kind  of  molecu- 
lar movement. 

Case  II. — Melanosis  of  the  right  eye — 
Eatirpation  of  the  glole — Death  at  the 
end  of  six  months  from  melanotic  dixease 
within  the  cranium. 

Sarah  Keeble,  set.  43,  married,  of  spare 
habit  and  swarthy  com])lexion,  but  of 
healthy  family,  and  the  mother  of  six 
healthy  children,  never  suffered  from  any 
illness  until  two  years  ago,  when,  without 
obvious  cause,  the  right  eye  became  inflamed, 
the  lids  swelled,  and  vision  was  lost.  The 
inflammation  subsided  readily  under  proper 
treatment,  but  the  sight  did  not  return. 
JHer  friends,  however,  remarked  that 
the  eye  had  a  more  bright  and  glis- 
tening appearance  than  the  other,  and 
seemed  the  best  of  the  two.  About  nine 
months  ago,  she  had  severe  pain  in  the 
globe,  which  induced  her  to  examine  it  in 
a  glass,  and  on  raising  the  ujiper  lid,  she 
discovered  a  black  spot  in  the  white  part. 
This  slowly  increased,  and  projected  slightly 
till  about  eight  weeks  since,  when  it  grew 
more  rapidly,  pushing  the  eye  downwards 
behind  the  lower  lid.  For  three  months 
after  the  discovery  of  the  black  spot  she  was 
free  from  pain,  but  it  then  occurred  in 
paroxysms,  increasing  in  frequency  and  be- 
ing particularly  severe  at  night.  Yesterday 
(Jan.  9th),  the  tumor  began  to  bleed. 

Jan.  lOtli,  1H45. — There  is  a  dark-co- 
loured tumor,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  with 
four  black  tubercular  prominences,  protrud- 
ing from  the  up])er  part  of  the  right  eye, 
partially  covered  by  tiie  upper  lid,  which  is 
stretched  over  it,  and  rests  in  a  groove  on 
its  upper  surface.  The  portion  exterior  to 
the  lids,  directed  outwards,  is  ulcerated,  and 
bleeds  freely  when  touched.  In  every  other 
part  the  conjunctiva  is  entire,  but  its  vessels 
are  large  and  tortuous.  The  develo])raent 
of  this  tumor  above  the  eye  has  puijlicd  the 
globe  downwards  and  outwards.  When  the 
iide  are  separated  by  voluntary  effort,  the 
palpebral  aperture  is  entirely  occupied  by 
the  morbid  growth.  On  d(,'pressing  the 
lower  lid,  the  cornea  is  brought  into  view 
quite  transparent,  but  pushed  down  to  the 
very  lowest  part  of  the  orbit.  The  iris  i.s 
unaltered  and  pressed  against  the  cornea, 
together  with  the  lens,  which  is  discoloured 
and  opake.  Vision  in  the  opj)osite  eye  is 
perfect ;  appetite  good  :  no  disease  is  appa- 
rent in  any  either  part.  The  history  of  the 
case,  with  the  appearances  just  detailed, 
left  no  doid)t  that  melanotic  disease  had 
formed  within  the  eye,  and  had  made  its  way 
through  the  coats  at  the  ujiper  part  of  the 
organ,  so  as  to  constitute  the  dark  tumor 


which  projected  between  the  lids.  Extirpa- 
tion of  the  diseased  organ  offered  the  only 
prospect  of  benefit. 

Jan.  11th. — The  operation  was  performed 
in  the  usual  manner.  There  was  some 
trouble  in  separating  the  upper  lid,  which 
was  tightly  stretched  over  the  tumor,  but 
the  globe  was  satisfactorily  removed.  The 
ent  surface  of  the  optic  nerve  presented  a 
dark  dis«olouration  in  slender  streaks  ;  as  it 
had  been  cut  through  close  to  the  sclerotica, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  take  out  another 
portion.  Some  discolouration  was  noticed 
in  the  situation  of  the  second  division. 
There  was  no  bleeding  of  consequence  ;  no 
vessels  were  tied ;  wet  lint  was  placed  over 
the  orbit,  and  the  patient  was  carried  to 
bed. 

Upon  making  a  vertical  section  of  the  eye 
and  tumor,  it  was  found  that  a  morbid 
growth  of  soft  consistence,  brownish  in  co- 
lour with  black  portions  interspersed,  had 
proceeded  from  between  the  sclerotica  and 
choroid  in  front  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
pushing  forwards  the  iris,  which  was  heal- 
thy, and  the  lens  which  was  opake,  against 
the  cornea,  had  made  its  way  through  the 
upper  ))art  of  the  sclerotica,  just  behind  the 
ciliary  ligament,  and  formed  a  tumor  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  covered  by  conjunctiva. 
A  shred  of  retina  was  discovered  among 
some  loose  fibrous  substance.  No  trace  of 
choroid  was  seen,  nor  of  vitreous  humour, 
although  the  morbid  growth  did  not  fill  the 
interior  of  the  globe. 

No  unfavourable  symjitom  occurred  after 
the  ojjeration.  The  sw^elling  of  the  lids 
subsided  when  suppuration  was  established  ; 
the  wound  healed,  and  she  was  discharged  in 
l)erfect  health  on  Feb.  3d.  The  unfavoura- 
ble result  of  the  case,  however,  is  ajiparent 
from  this  jiortion  of  the  brain,  which  has 
been  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  S.  Freeman  of 
Stowmarket,  the  gentleman  who  attended 
her  at  the  time  of  her  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  early  jjart  of  this  month  (July), 
after  a  few  days  illness.  Within  a  week  of 
her  decease  slie  had  been  able  to  walk  a 
distance  of  fourteen  miles. 

The  brain,  ns  might  be  expected  in  this 
weather,  reached  us  in  a  state  nut  admitting 
minute  examination  ;  you  see,  however,  a 
inas-s  of  black  matter  the  size  of  a  large 
walnut,  in  a  kind  of  cyst  at  the  bsae  of  the 
brain  behind  the  orbit,  jiressing  tiie  left 
optic  nerve  and  stretching  the  commissure. 
The  carotid  arteries  are  imbedded  in  its 
substance ;  the  right  is  perviou:*,  the  left 
ai)par('ntly  obliterated  at  one  ])oint.  The 
growth  is  partly  of  a  greyisli-biown  colour, 
and  partly  black,  and  resembles  the  original 
disease  in  the  eye.  The  soft  jjarts  remain- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  were  sent  with 
the  brain  ;  the  remnant  of  the  ojitic  nerve 
foruicd  a  firm  mass  with  dark  streaks  in  its 
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substance,  about  as  large  as  a  small  horse- 
bean.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  other 
orbital  nerves  were  healthy. 

The  thorax  and  abdomen  were  not  ex- 
amined. 

The  two  cases  of  melanosis  now  detailed 
present  to  your  view  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
eye ;  and  afford  the  necessary  data  for 
determining  on  the  proper  course  of  treat- 
ment, more  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
important  question  of  operation.  You  see 
the  malady  developed  in  the  interior  of  the 
globe,  and  destroying  sight  ;  making  its 
way  through  the  tunics  so  as  to  constitute 
an  external  tumor,  appearing  in  a  secondary 
form  in  various  other  organs,  and  thus  ter- 
minating fatally.  You  see  the  eye  removed, 
and  the  patient  recovering  from  the  opera- 
tion ;  remaining  well  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
period  and  apparently  cured,  but  sinking  ul- 
timately undtr  the  reappearance  of  the  dis- 
ease in  its  secondary  form. 

The  primary  seat  of  the  affection  is  be- 
tween the  sclerotica  and  the  retina,  which 
suffer  at  first  merely  from  the  pressure  of  the 
morbid  growth.  Where  the  melanotic  sub- 
stance is  deposited,  the  choroid  cannot  be 
traced  ;  but  it  is  seen,  of  natural  appearance, 
lining  the  sclerotica  in  the  part  free  from  the 
disease. 

Although  no  trace  of  melanotic  degenera- 
tion had  been  observed  in  the  retina,  in 
either  of  these  cases,  the  optic  nerve  was 
discoloured  in  the  second  ;  and  the  dark 
tumor  within  tlje  cranium  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  continuation  of  the  optic 
nerve.  In  a  case,  which  I  examined  after 
death  many  years  ago,  where  the  contents  of 
the  orbit  were  converted  into  an  uniform 
mass  of  sooty  blackness,  the  same  structure 
was  continued  through  the  foramen  opticum, 
and  connected  v^-ith  a  large  deposit  of  similar 
colour,  at  the  basis  of  the  brain.  The  pre- 
paration is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

Tlie  extirpation  of  the  globe  in  fungus 
hsematodes  has  been  long  abandoned  in 
London,  because  the  operation  has  been 
followed  speedily  and  invariably  by  the  re- 
turn of  disease  :  it  is,  at  least,  doubtful, 
whether  there  is  a  single  well-established 
exception  to  this  statement.  The  results  of 
the  operation  have  been  more  favourable  in 
cases  of  melanosis  ;  and  it  has  been  consi- 
dered that,  if  the  morbid  growth  has  not 
made  its  way  through  the  coats  of  the  eye, 
the  operation  may  be  performed  with  the 
prospect  of  perfect  success.  The  two  cases 
now  reported  show  that  patients  may  sur- 
vive the  operation  some  months,  or  even 
some  years.  We  learn,  however,  from  the 
first  case,  that  a  long  period  must  elapse 
before  a  patient  can  be  pronounced  com- 
pletely cured,  if  we  understand  by  cure  se- 


curity from  the  re-appearance  of  melanosis 
in  any  of  its  forms.  Here  the  eye  was  removed 
at  an  early  period,  under  the  most  favoura- 
ble circumstances ;  the  patient  continued 
well  for  more  than  three  years,  and  then  died 
from  secondary  manifestations  of  disease 
obviously  dependeut  on  the  original  affec- 
tion. 

Dr.  Argyll  Robertson,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
published  in  the  Northern  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine (November  1844)  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  cases,  in  which  the  eye  was  extir- 
pated on  account  of  various  malignant  affec- 
tions. He  has  operated  six  times  on  account 
of  melanosis  ;  he  states  that  five  of  the  pa- 
tients were  cured,  and  that  t.ic  result  in  one 
case  was  doubtful.  After  considering  atten- 
tively the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  R.,  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Rute, 
I  doul)t  whether  any  one  of  his  patients  can 
be  said  to  have  been  completely  cured  in  the 
sense  specified  above  ;  and  I  therefore  con- 
clude that  in  saying  these  persons  were  cured 
he  merely  means  to  imply  that  there  was  no 
return  of  disease  in  the  orbit.  In  Case  I. 
death  took  place  two  years  after  the  opera- 
tion from  disease  of  the  heart.  Was  it  me- 
lanosis ?  Were  any  other  organs  diseased  ? 
Case  II.  remained  well  six  months  after  the 
operation.  Case  III.  died  from  melanosis 
affecting  the  hip  and  surrounding  parts 
three  years  after  the  operation.  Case  IV. 
was  well  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Case  V, 
died  with  symptoms  of  apoplexy  ten  months 
after  the  operation,  having  had  foetid  dis- 
charge from  the  orbit  for  two  months  before 
death.  It  is  most  jjrobable  that  melanotic 
disease  had  occurred  within  the  cranium  ia 
this  case.  In  Case  VI.  death  occurred  two 
years  after  the  operation.  The  liver  was 
enormously  enlarged  and  of  soft  texture ; 
there  was  no  melanotic  deposit  in  any  part 
of  the  body. 

Dr.  Robertson  gives  an  enumeration  of 
twenty-three  cases  from  other  authorities, 
stating  that  twenty  were  cured,  while  three 
terminated  fatally  from  secondary  melanotic 
formations.  W'e  cannot  estimate  such  cases 
from  a  mere  enumeration  without  particu- 
lars. Indeed,  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
point  now  vmder  consideration,  we  require 
complete  histories  of  the  cases  embracing  a 
considerable  period  of  time  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  operations. 

If  it  should  be  found,  as  I  think  it  pro- 
bable, that  cases  of  melanosis  affecting  the 
eye,  always  terminate  fatally,  sooner  or 
later,  even  although  the  organ  should  be  re- 
moved at  an  early  period,  by  secondary 
formations  of  the  disease  in  other  parts,  the 
malignant  character  of  the  disease  will  cor- 
respond to  what  occurs  in  the  skin,  the  only 
part  besides  the  eye  in  which  I  have  seen 
melanosis  as  a  primary  affection.  In  all  the 
instances  that  I  have  known,  of  cutaneous 
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melanosis  removed  by  operation,  death  has 
ensued  from  subsequent  aflection  of  internal 
organs,  generally  with  return  of  disease  in 
the  part. 

Although  the  removal  of  the  eye  in  mela- 
nosis cannot  be  undertaken  with  the  promise 
of  ])ernianent  success,  it  may  be  resorted  to, 
should  the  patient  wish  it,  as  a  means  of 
prolonging  life.  The  benefit  in  this  respect 
will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  oi)eration 
is  performed  at  an  earlier  period.  Thus  the 
patient  in  Case  I.  enjoyed  perfect  health  for 
more  than  three  years  after  the  loss  of  the 
eye  ;  while  Sarah  Keeble  (Case  II.),  in 
whom  the  disease  had  made  its  way  through 
the  coats  of  the  eye,  survived  only  six 
months. 

There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising the  presence  of  the  disease  previously 
to  the  time  at  which  it  comes  through  the 
coats  of  the  eye.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  the 
first  stage,  in  v.hich  there  is  total  loss  of 
vision  with  little  if  any  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eye.  In  Case  I.  sight  was  lost 
without  pain  or  inflammation ;  while  in 
Case  II.  there  was  considerable  inflammation 
with  sv.'elling.  The  eye  remains  without 
further  change  for  some  months,  when  the 
increase  of  the  morbid  growth  distends  the 
globe,  causing  severe  pain  and  redness, 
and  pushes  forwards  the  lens  and  iris.  W  e 
find  at  this  time  the  ii'is  in  contact  with  the 
cornea  and  motionless,  but  not  otherwise 
changed  ;  the  pupil  rather  dilated  ;  the  lens 
opaque,  and  somewhat  dingy.  The  scle- 
rotica soon  gives  way  at  some  point  or  points 
not  far  from  its  anterior  margin.  In  one 
case  there  was  a  general  bulging  of  the 
tumor  below  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  This 
distended  jjortion  jircsented  a  dull  disco- 
louration from  the  dark  colour  of  the  mela- 
notic deposit,  and  its  surface  was  occupied 
by  large  straight  vessels,  apparently  con- 
taining venous  blood  arranged  as  closely  as 
possible  so  as  to  cover  the  membrane  coni- 
])letely.  These  appearances  show  clearly 
that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  contents  of 
the  globe,  and  leave  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
crease is  a  morbid  growth,  which  must  be 
referred  either  to  fungus  lisematodes  or  me- 
lanosis. There  may  be  efiusion  of  lluid  into 
the  eyeball,  causing  staphyloma  sclero- 
ticje.  The  previous  history  of  such  a  case 
will  be  difi'i-rent  from  that  of  the  disease 
under  consideration.  The  iris  would  jno- 
bably  be  changed  in  colour,  but  not  pushed 
against  the  cornea ;  the  crystalline  not 
ojjaque  nor  pressed  forwards.  In  staphy- 
loma sclerotica;  from  effusion  of  fluid  the 
pu])il  is  dilated  to  the  utmost  o])])osite  to  the 
swelling,  and  the  iiis  may  even  disappear  at 
that  part.  Should  there  be  any  doubt 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  case,  an  explo- 
ratory puncture  with  a  grooved  needle  should 
of  course  be  resorted  to  before  operation. 


REPORT  OF  THREE  CASES  OF 

ANEURISM, 

Treated  by 

John  Harrisox,  Esa. 
Surgeon  to  the  Bristol  Infirmary. 

Case  I. — W.  Wood,  set.  42,  a  muscular  man, 
of  healthy  aspect,  was  admitted  in-patient  of 
the  Bristol  Infirmary,  Sept.  28,  18-13,  with 
poi)liteal  aneurism  of  the  right  leg.  The 
patient  stated  that  he  was  a  drover,  and  fre- 
quently made  long  journies  on  foot,  that  his 
general  health  vvas  good,  and  his  habits  tem- 
perate. He  had  noticed  the  swelling  in  the 
right  ham  for  some  months,  but  was  not 
aware  of  any  injury  that  could  have  caused 
it.  He  had  been  walking  in  his  occupation, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  admission.  The  tumor  was  the  size 
of  a  large  orange,  elastic,  and  pulsating. 
When  the  femoral  artery  was  compressed  in 
the  thigh,  pulsation  entirely  ceased  in  the 
tumor,  which  became  smaller.  A  loud 
soufllet  generally  accompanied  the  arterial 
beat  in  the  ham  ;  this,  however,  was  some- 
times absent,  particularly  when  the  limb  was 
forcibly  flexed.  The  right  knee  measured 
14-J,  the  right  calf  14^  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  the  left  knee  and  left  calf  1.3  inches. 

The  stcthoscopic  examination  of  the  heart 
was  satisfactory.  It  was  determined  to  at- 
tem])t  the  cure  of  the  disease  by  continued 
pressure  upon  the  femoral  artery  above  the 
tumor.  The  plan  of  pressure  was  accord- 
ingly commenced  Oct.  3d,  by  the  apjilica- 
tion  of  Weiss'  Presse  Artere,  one  pad  of 
which  was  placed  over  the  femoral  artery  at 
the  groin,  and  the  other  on  a  small  splint 
behind  the  great  trochanter.  The  screw 
was  tightened,  and  the  current  of  blood 
througli  the  femoral  artery  arrested :  the 
limb  was  also  firmly  bandaged  from  the  foot 
to  the  groin.  When  the  pressure  was  suffi- 
cient entirely  to  intcrrui)t  the  current  of 
blood  through  the  vessel,  the  ))atient  became 
very  uneasy,  and  would  seldom  endure  it 
longer  than  half  an  hour  vvithout  unscrewing 
the  tourni(]uet  ;  .'-till,  a  degree  of  ])ressure, 
allowing  only  a  feeble  pulsation  to  be  felt  in 
the  aneurismal  sac,  was  kept  up  for  many 
days,  and  occasionally  the  current  of  blood 
through  it,  as  before  stated,  was  altogether 
arrested.  A  variety  of  alterations  in  the 
mode  of  applying  the  Presse  Artere  were 
tried  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  inconvenience 
to  the  jiatient,  but  his  irritability  was  so 
gri'at  that  the  jdan  w:is  ultimately  aban- 
doned. This  mode  of  treatment  was,  how- 
ever, persevered  in  for  a  fortnight,  and  the 
collateral  circulation  appeared  to  have  been 
decidedly  influenced,  as  j)ulsation  was  dis- 
tinctly fell  in  the  articular  arteries  about  the 
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knee,  when  it  «ras  compleidy  arrested  io  tbe 
femoral  artery  by  the  pressure  at  die  gnrin. 
No  material  alteratioD,  bovefer,  was  ob- 
served to  faave  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
tfae  tumor.  At  die  patient's  earnest  reqoest 
diat  tfae  plan  of  iireawre  shoold  be  rdin- 
qmshed,  mi  an  operation  performed  instead, 
a  consohation  was  held,  and  it  was  ^rved 
to  tie  tbe  femoral  artery ;  bat  tfae  opeiatioa 
was  postponed  for  some  days  to  allow  tfae 
superficial  inflammation  of  tbe  ^sm,  pro- 
duced by  tbe  prepare,  entirely  to  sobside. 

The  operation  was  performed  Nor.  1st  at 
1  o'dock.  A  few  boors  pienoosiy  tfae 
pulse  was  S6,  and  tfae  temperature  of  tfae 
riffat  ham  93°  ;  left  ditto,  90°.  An  incision 
five  incfaes  long  was  made  in  tfae  usual  atna- 
tion,  and  tfae  artery  was  tied  in  die  upper 
third  of  tfae  thi^ ;  tbe  ligature  was  com- 
posed of  three  direads  of  common  brown 
thread.  Scarcely  any  blood  was  lost  during 
the  operation.  Pulsation  ceased  in  tfae  tn- 
mor  the  moment  tfae  ligature  was  t^btened. 
Edges  of  wound  broi^t  togedier,  and 
dr^aed  rery  Kffady.  A  full  opiate  was  given 
shortly  after  the  operation. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  finend  Mr.  Greig, 
the  House-Snrgeon,  for  tbe  foUowii^  register 
of  the  temperatnre  and  general  state  of  tfae 
patient  subsequent  to  tfae  operation. 

Not.  1st,  4  p.m. — False  90 ;  temperature 
of  right  bam,  91' ;  left  bam,  9«P.  7  p.m.— 
Pulse  96 ;  temperature  of  right  ham,  91° ; 
left  ham,  90^.  Feds  easy ;  tbe  limb  looks 
well,  and  is  free  from  congesti<ni. 

2d,  3  A.M. — Pola  ■98 ;  temperatnre  of  I 
right  ham.  100"  ;  left  ham,  96.  Has  slept 
well ;  tongue  dry  and  brown  in  centre ; 
complains  of  gnVing  sensation  and  thirst ; 
the  right  knee  has  decreased  half  an  inch, 
the  right  calf  three  quarters  of  an  inch ; 
saperfidal  Teins  of  the  right  bmb  digirtly 
congested. 

Ordered  a  dose  of  caster  oQ. 
S    P.M. — Bowels  bare  been   modeiateiy 
moved ;    says  he  feels  pretty  easy.      An 
opiate  ordered. 

3d.  9  .\.M. — Pulse  96;  temperature  of 
right  ham  .or-,  left  ham,  94".  Slept  wdl ; 
limb  looks  remarkably  wdl ;  xenons  oon- 
gestioo  snbaded;  dienmference  of  rigfat 
calf  the  same  as  left  ditto ;  tongue  tisaaa. 
.\notber  dose  of  castor  <nL 

4ch,  9  A.M. — Poise  108;  teroperatare  of 
right  ham,  95'  ;  left  ham,  94''.  Wound 
painfiol ;  there  is  some  inflammation  extend- 
ing towards  the  groin  and  nates;  toogne 
moist,  bat  loaded ;  bowels  freely  refiered. 
Poultice  to  wound. 

5th,  9  A.M. — Pnlse  106 ;  temperature  of 
right  ham,  9b' ;  left  ham,  96°.  Wound 
suppnrates  fredy,  and  is  less  painlnl. 

6th,  9  A.M. — Pblse  100  ;  temperatnre  of 
rigfat  ham.  94"  ;  kftham,  92f*.  Feefemncfa 
better  ;  suppuranon  faealtfay ;  bowels  open. 


7tfa,  9  A.M. — Vvise  92 ;  temperature  of 
rigfat  ham.  94";  left  faam,  91°.  Bednes 
and  swdlii^  around  wound  sabsmn^;  pus 
copious  and  bealdiy :  tongue  deanmg. 

Stfa,  9  A.M. — ^Pube  Sii;  temperatae  of 
right  bam,  91°;  kft  ham,  91"".  Tougne 
deaner;  feds  easy. 

9tfa,  9  A.X. — Pulse  96 ;  tanpaalnre  of 
r%fat  faam,  93°;  left  faam,  ST.  A  d^^ 
mcrease  of  mflamiwation  around  wound. 

lOtfa,  9  A.M. — ^Pttbe  89 ;  tempeiatnre  of 
r^t  faam,  90";  kft  bam,  9ff.  Free  from 
pain ;  tongne  quite  dean ;  wound  dressed. 

lltfa,  9  jLJf.— Pube  86;  tfanpeiatnre 
ofr^^faam,  94*';  leftfaxm.91''.  Going  oa 
welL 

12tfa,  9  A.M. — Temperature  (rfr^it  ham, 
90° ;  kft  bam,  90".     Goii^  on  wcO. 

15tii. — The  patient  continned  to  go  on 
satisfoctorily ;  pulsation  was  to  be  felt  at  tfae 
r%fat  anUe ;  die  tempentare  of  tfae  Bmbs 
equaL 

20tfaL — Tbe  ligature  eame  awa^. 

21st. — F?ee  indaon  was  made  in  a  anall 
abscess  which  bad  formed  near  &e  light 
grom. 

26di. — The  wound  was  heakd. 

Dec.  13th. — ^Was  allowed  to  more  about 
on  cmtdies. 

21st. — ^Disdiaxged  cured. 

In  reflfcting  upon  dus  case,  it  would  ap- 
pear  probabk  that  tfae  pressure  on  tfae  le- 
moral  artery  fnevioos  to  the  operation, 
tfaoogfa  from  unavoidable  drcunistaiiees  it 
was  imperfecdy  maintained,  had  acted  £a- 
Toorably  in  preparing  tfae  coSbtpral  vessels 
fix-  carxyii^  on  tfae  increased  circalatiat 
throogfa  them  that  would  foflow  tfae  i^ainre 
oftfae  mainartFTT  of  dse  di^i.  Tbeeon- 
stitntional  disturbance  after  tfae  operation 
was  comparatively  sligfat.  There  was  Teiy 
little  congestion  a£  tfae  limb,  and  its  tem- 
perature was  never  bdow  that  of  tfae  sound 

^-      .   .       . 

Admitting  it  ffaexefwe  as  probabk  tint 

tfaese  finoorahk  drcnmstances  resulted  in 
part  from  tfae  pressure  tfans  eaoployed,  it 
may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  conndeiation 
wfaedter  in  cases  of  anenrism  where  tfae  dfe- 
ease  is  ao  atnated  tfaat  eompressian  upon 
tfae  cardiac  side  of  tfae  tumor  is  imptadica- 
fak,  tfae  tonporary  employment  of  the  Presse 
Ar^re  mpaa  tfae  distal  side  of  the  aneurisni, 
immediatdy  bdow  the  seat  rf  dtsease, 
m^t  not  prove  serviceabk  in  devdoping 
the  anastmnoaiig  branches,  and  thas  pie- 
paring  them  fee  tfaeir  increased  datj  when 
die  main  artery  is  eventually  seemed 
by  figature  above  tfae  aneaiismal  tamor. 

Case  II. — JoEcpk  Heaky,  Kt.  23,  un- 
married, a  beahfay  mascalar  man,  a  mouldo- 
by  occupation,  was  admitted  in-patiemt  of 
tfae  Infinoary,  April  7,  1845.  wi&  an  anen- 
riamal  tamor  at  the  bend  of  tlie  i^bt  dbow. 
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The  aneurism  was  about  the  size  of  a  small 
walnut,  elastic,  pulsating,  and  accompanied 
with  a  soufflet.  When  the  bronchial  artery 
was  compressed  above  the  tumor,  the  sac 
could  be  emptied  by  moderate  pressure  with 
the  fingers.  The  patient  had  been  bled  a 
few  days  previously  in  the  median-basilic 
Tein,  and  the  artery  at  the  time  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  punctured. 

A  compress  was  ordered  to  be  placed 
apon  the  tumor,  and  a  band  firmly  applied 
from  the  hand  to  the  axilla.  The  bandage 
was  kept  wet  with  cold  water.  This  plan 
wa3  pursued  for  about  ten  days,  when,  as 
the  tumor  was  found  to  be  increasing  in  size, 
the  bandage  and  compress  were  disconti- 
nued, and  Weiss'  Presse  Artere  applied 
over  the  brachial  artery,  a  short  distance 
above  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus. 
The  patient  was  kept  in  bed  on  low  diet, 
and  the  limb  placed  in  a  moderately  elevated 
position.  Some  difficulty  v.as  experienced 
in  maintaining  an  adequate  degree  of  pres- 
sure upon  the  artery,  from  the  occurrence 
of  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in  the 
head,  when  the  instrument  was  a])])lied  with 
sufficient  firmness  to  arrest  all  pulsation  in 
the  aneurismal  sac.  These  symptoms  ren- 
dered a  slight  relaxation  of  the  Presse  Artere 
necessary  from  time  to  time  ;  firm  pressure 
was,  however,  kejit  up  during  each  day, 
with  occasional  relaxation,  and  moderate 
pressure  in  the  night,  until  the  28lh,  when, 
the  tumor  appearing  rather  increased  in  size, 
the  arm  was  ordered  to  be  firmly  bandaged 
in  addition  to  the  other  treatment,  and  the 
Presse  Artere  to  be  continued. 

April  30th. — Tumor  decidedly  harder, 
and  rather  smaller.  When  pressure  is  en- 
tirely removed,  pulsation  is  found  to  be  di- 
minished. 

May  15th. — The  tumor  is  harder  and 
smaller.  The  pulsation  of  the  radial  artery 
can  be  felt  at  the  wrist  when  the  circulation 
through  the  brachial  artery  is  completely 
arrested  by  pressure  above  the  tumor. 

May  23th. — When  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved the  pulsation  in  the  tumor  is  hardly 
perceptible. 

June  4th. — Pulsation  entirely  gone  in  the 
tumor.     Presse  Artere  discontinued. 

June  20th. — No  j)ulsation  has  been  de- 
tected in  the  aneurism  since  last  date.  Tumor 
almost  disa))peared. 

July  8th. — Discharged  cured. 
In  this  case  pressure  was  maintained  upon 
the  brachial  artery  with  toleral)le  steadiness, 
but  slight  pulsation  was  seldom  absent  from 
the  tumor  for  any  considerable  |)eriod,  dur- 
ing the  earlier  stages  of  the  treatment.  The 
case  is  interesting  from  the  length  of  time 
the  pressure  was  persevered  in,  and  its  even- 
tual success.  The  integument  at  the  seat  of 
compression  was  never  so  much  inflamed  as 
to  require  particular  attention.     Probably, 


if  the  circulation  through  the  sac  could  have 
been  completely  arrested  for  longer  periods 
of  time,  without  relaxation,  the  process  of 
cure  would  have  been  much  shortened,  but 
the  constitutional  symptoms  induct-d  by  the 
pressure  rendered  the  relaxation  of  the 
Presse  Artere  necessary  from  time  to  time. 
The  patient's  arm  was  very  muscular,  and 
the  pulsation  in  the  tumor,  previous  to  treat- 
ment, remarkably  strong. 

Case  III.— Edward  Shellow,  set.  32,  a 
muscular  man,  married,  occr.pation  a  carter, 
and  frequently    employed    in    lifting   heavy 
weights,  was  admitted  in-patient  of  the  In- 
firmary, June  13,  184."),  with  a  large  pulsat- 
ing tumor  in  the  right  groin.     His  account 
of  the  origin   of  the  tumor  was  as  follows. 
He   stated  that  three  or  four  years  ago  he 
had  a  bubo  in  the   right  groin,   which  was 
punctured  and  discharged  matter.     About  a 
month  afterwards  he  first  observed,  near  the 
seat  of  the  abscess,  a  small  pulsating  swell- 
ing, which  increased   very  slowly  until  three 
or  four  weeks  since,  and  then  began  rapidly 
to  enlarge.     He  said  that  his  general  health 
had  been   good  up  to  the  last  month,  when 
the  increase  of  the  tumor  had  been  accom- 
panied   by    severe    ]iain    in    the    inside   of 
thigh  and  knee,  which  had  almost  entirely 
prevented  slee])  for  several  nights  jirevious 
to  his  admission.       The   aneurismal  tumor 
extended  nearly  half  way  down  the  front  of 
the  thigh,  and  to  its  outer  side,  passing  up- 
wards   under    Poupart's    ligament,     above 
which    it   could    be    distinctly    traced    two 
inches,  involving   the  anterior  superior  spi- 
nous process  of  the  ilium,  and  extending  to- 
wards  the  internal  ring.       Percussion    was 
dull    in    the    inguinal    region,    but    became 
natural  about   four  inches  above  Poupart's 
ligament.     The  tumor  pulsated  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  and  a  loud  soufflct  was  al- 
ways audible  with  the  stetlioscope.     There 
was  also  a  peculiar  double  beat  heard  above 
Poupart's   ligament,   which   was  not  distin- 
guishable a   short   distance  below  it.      Firm 
])ressure  a    little    above  Poupart's  ligan.ent 
arrested  pulsation  in  the  tumor.     The  right 
thigh,  which   was    swollen  to  ne.irly  twice 
the  size  of  the  other,  was  flexed  ii])on  the 
j)elvis,  and  rotated  outwards  :  the  knee  was 
also   flexed   u])on   the   thigh.      The   jjatient 
was  unable  to  extend  the  thigh  or  knee,  and 
the  attemjjt  to   do  so  produced   severe  pain. 
He  was  evidently  sufteriiig  excessively  ;  his 
pulse  was  120,  and  his  aspect  indicated  con- 
siderable   constitutional    disturbance ;     the 
stethoscopic  examination  of  the  heart  was 
satisfactory.     After  three  or  four  days'  rest, 
.some  regular  doses  of  opium,  and  an  evapo- 
rating lotion  to  the  tumor,  his  condition  was 
imjjroved,  his  pul.se  was  100,  and  his  nights 
less  disturbed.      A    consultation    was    held 
upon  the  patient  June   17th,  and  an  imme- 
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diate  operation  determined  upon.  The  great 
size  of  the  tumor,  which,  as  before  stated, 
coald  be  felt  extending  txo  inches  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  involving  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  ren- 
dered it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  liga- 
ture of  the  common  iliac  might  not  be  re- 
quired. The  line  of  the  incision  was  on  this 
account,  and  from  the  extent  of  the  aneu- 
rismal  sac,  necessarily  commenced  higher 
and  more  to  the  outer  side  than  would  be 
required  for  the  exposure  of  the  external 
iliac.  Still,  the  fact  that  the  circulation 
through  the  tumor  could  be  arrested  by 
pressure  above  Poupart's  ligament,  favoured 
the  supposition  that  the  external  iliac  was 
sound,  and  that  a  ligature  might  be  placed 
upon  it. 

The  operation  was  performed  at  2  o'clock, 
June  I'th  ;  an  incision  six  inches  in  length, 
commencing  about  two  inches  above,  and 
external  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium,  was  carried  downwards 
and  inwards  in  the  direction  of  the  internal 
ring  ;  this  exposed  a  portion  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle  and  its  tendon,  which  were 
divided  on  a  director  to  the  extent  of  the 
external  incision.  The  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis  muscles  were  next  divided,  and 
the  peritoneum  detached  from  its  connexion 
with  the  fascia.  This  part  of  the  operation 
required  much  caution.  The  vessel  was  now 
brought  into  view,  the  bag  of  the  peritoneum 
being  held  back  with  a  curved  copper  spatula 
by  an  assistant.  The  tumor  could  be  felt 
pulsating  on  the  outer  side  of  the  external 
iliac  artery,  apparently  extending  high  up 
into  the  pelvis.  The  artery  appeared  quite 
sound  above  Poupart's  ligament,  immediately 
beneath  which  it  felt  rather  dilated.  The 
vessel  could  be  easily  traced  with  the  finger 
beyond  the  origin  of  the  internal  iliac.  It 
■was  somewhat  displaced  by  the  presence  of 
the  tumor  on  its  other  side,  but  came  into 
view  with  great  facility.  About  an  inch 
above  Poupart's  ligament  the  artery  was 
now  slightly  separated  with  the  point  of  a 
■ealpel  from  its  lateral  attachments,  and  the 
needle  easily  passed  under  the  vessel.  Pul- 
sation ceased  in  the  tumor  the  moment  the 
ligature  was  tightened,  nor  was  any  increased 
pain  felt  by  the  patient  where  it  was  tied. 
Very  little  blood  was  lost  during  the  opera- 
tion, which  the  patient  bore  well  and  ap- 
peared cheerful  immediately  afterwards. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  to- 
gether with  three  sutures,  dressed  lightly 
and  a  bandage  applied,  a  full  dose  of  opium 
was  administered,  the  limb  wrapped  in  flan- 
nel, and  kept  in  a  moderately  elevated  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Greig  has  supplied  me  with  the 
following  register  of  the  state  of  the  patient 
after  the  operation. 

June  irth,  3i  p.  m. — Pulse  104;  tem- 
perature   of  right  leg,  94°  ;    left  leg,  91^. 


5  p.  M. — Pulse  100  ;  temperature  of  right 
leg,  96'' ;  left  leg,  91\  7  p.  m.— Pulse  98  ; 
temperature  of  right  leg,  99°  ;  left  leg,  95°. 
Dosing  occasionally.  10^  p.  m. — Sleeping 
soundly. 

18th,  R  A  M. — Pulse  104  ;  temperature 
of  right  leg,  103^;  left  leg,  100\  Quite 
easy,  has  slept  well ;  tip  of  tongue  dry,  the 
rest  white  ;  thirst.  10  a.m. — Pulse  110; 
temperature  of  right  leg,  103'^ ;  left  leg,  99°, 
12  A.  M. — Pulse  112  ;  temperature  of  right 
leg,  101°;  left  leg,  100°.  4  p.  m.— Pulse 
108  ;  temperature  of  right  leg,  102°  ;  left 
leg,  99°.  8  p.  M. — Pulse  108  ;  temperature 
of  right  leg,  101°  ;  left  leg,  102°.  10^  p.  m. 
— Pulse  112;  temperature  of  right  leg, 
101°  ;  left  leg,  102°.  Easy,  and  inclined  to 
sleep. 

19th,  8  a.m. — Pulse  108;  temperature 
of  right  leg,  102° ;  left  leg,  99°.  Slept 
well ;  easy  ;  tongue  dry  at  tip  and  centre. 
10  A.  M. — Pulse  110  ;  temperature  of  right 
leg,  101°;  left  leg,  100°.  Dressing  re- 
moved ;  wound  healed  at  the  surface  ;  slight 
redness  above  wound.  Lot.  Spirit.  Per- 
spires rather  freely. 

Liq.  Op.  Sed.  rriv ;  Mist.  Salinse,  giss. 
quarta  quaquebora. 

3  P.  M. — Pulse  112  ;  temperature  of  right 
leg,  103°;  left  leg,  102°;  6  p.  m.— Pulse 
112;  temperature  of  right  leg,  102°;  left 
leg,  101°.  10  P.  M.— Pulse  116  ;  tempera- 
ture of  right  leg,  102°;  left  leg,  102°. 
Complains  of  cough,  and  that  the  bandage 
is  tiirht  ;  bandage  loosened. 

20th,  8  A.  M. — Pulse  100  ;  temperature 
of  right  leg,  101°  ;  left  leg,  101°.  No  pain  ; 
has  not  slept  much  ;  tongue  more  moist  and 
clean  ;  superficial  inflammation  round  wound 
subsiding  ;  one  half  of  wound  suppurating. 

Catap.  panis, Enema  aquae  tepidse  statem. 
Pil.  Aloet.  hss. 

2  p  M. — Pulse  96  ;  temperature  of  right 
leg,  101°;  left  leg,  101°.  4  p.  m.— Pulse 
96  ;  temperature  of  right  leg,  100° ;  left 
leg,  101°.  10  p.  M. — Pulse  98  ;  tempera- 
ture of  right  leg,  101°;  left  leg,  100°. 
Bowels  not  moved ;  right  leg  much  dimi- 
nished in  size. 

21st,  8  A.  M. — Pulse  100;  temperature 
of  right  leg,  101°;  left  leg,  100'.  1 
p.  m. — Pulse  98  ;  temperature  of  right  leg, 
101°;  left  leg,  100'^.  8  p.  m.— Pulse  96; 
temperature  of  right  leg,  100°  ;  left  leg,  98°. 
Feels  easy ;  slept  pretty  well  ;  tongue  moist 
and  cleaning  ;  free  suppuration  of  wound ; 
bowels  moved  copiously  three  times  ;  com- 
plains of  "  odd"  sensation  in  epigast.  and 
in  chest. 

22d,  8  A.  M. — Pulse  98  ;  temperature 
of  right  leg,  100°;  left  leg,  99°.  Slept 
well ;  chest  and  arms  very  moist ;  easy,  but 
for  "  odd''  sensation  in  epigast.  and  chesl. 
1  p  M, — Pulse  98  ;    temperature    of  right 
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eg,  100°;  left  leg,  98°.  Wound  doing  very 
well ;  appears  to  think  he  is  not  going  on 
well  himself,  but  does  not  know  why.  10 
V.  M. — Pulse  100;  temperature  of  right  leg, 
100°  ;  ieft  leg,  98°.  Excessive  perspiration, 
confined  to  chest  and  arms. 

23d,  9  A.  M. — Pulse  102  ;  temperature 
of  right  leg,  100°;  left  leg,  98°.  Decided 
symptoms  of  tetanus,  with  excessive  per- 
spiration. 

Hyd.  Chlorid.  gr.  iij.  ;  Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  j. 

o.  h.  s.     Enema,  Opii  statim  et  o.  h, 
1  1'.  M.— Pulse  118.     Tetanus  fully  de- 
veloped.    Frequent  severe  spasms.     3  p.  m. 
— Pulse  120  ;  temperature  of  right  leg,  98°  ; 
left  leg,   94°.     Pulse  very  feeble. 

Frequent  doses  of  brandy,     jiij.  of  Pulv. 
Opii  added  to  poultice. 

Tongue  loaded  and  white  as  far  as  can  be 
seen.  4  p.  m. — Pulse  104 ;  temperature 
of  right  leg,  95°  ;  left  leg,  9;;°.  5  p.  m.— 
Pulse  113  ;  temperature  of  right  leg,  94°  ; 
left  leg,  95°.  The  right  leg  has  never  per- 
spired. 7  P.  M. — Pulse  128  ;  temperature 
of  right  leg,  95°  ;  left  leg,  95°. 

Musk,  gr.  XX  ;  Belladon.  gr.  ij. 

Gum,  sugar,  and  water  are  injected  every 
hour.  Less  perspiration ;  severe  spasn)s, 
with  short  intermissions.  8  p.  M. —  Pulse 
131;  temperature  of  right  leg,  95°  ;  left  leg, 
96°.  10  p.  M. — Pulse  138;  temperature  of 
right  leg,  95°  ;  left  leg,  90°.  11  p.  m.— 
Pulse  150;  temperature  of  right  leg,  98°; 
left  leg,  98°.  12  p.  m.— Pulse  152  ;  tem- 
perature of  right  leg,  98°;  left  leg,  97°. 
1  A.  M. — Pulse  150;  temperature  of  right 
leg,  97°  ;  left  leg,  9f)°.  Died  at  20  minutes 
past  2,  A.  M.,  June  24th. 

Post-moriem  examination  nine  hours  after 
death. 

Body  not  emaciated  ;  right  limb  much 
reduced  in  size ;  tumor  also  considerably 
diminished ;  the  wound  apj)eared  nearly 
united  in  two-thirds  of  its  extent ;  the  su- 
perior third  presented  healthy  granulations. 
The  contents  of  the  abdomen  being  exposed 
by  the  removal  of  the  anterior  parietes,  the 
external  surface  of  intestines  appeared  (juiti; 
free  from  inflammation.  There  was  a  slight 
adhesion  of  long  standmg  between  the  citeum 
and  peritoneum.  Tiie  intestines  were  re- 
moved from  the  abdomen,  and  to  ])reserve 
the  diseased  jiarts  for  the  museum,  the  tu- 
mor was  detached  from  its  situation  to- 
gether with  the  i)elvic  vessels  and  nerves. 

In  the  course  of  this  separation,  the  aneu- 
rism which  descended  about  eight  inches  in 
front  of  the  thigh  and  to  its  outer  side, 
covered  by  the  fascia  lata  and  crossed  by 
^he  sartorius,  was  found  to  penetrate  very 
eeply  among  the  muscles,  rendering  (;xten- 
vi  Je  dissection  around  the  hii)-joint  necessary 


before  the  tumor  could  be  disengaged  from 
its  attachments.  In  doing  this  the  sac  was 
unavoidably  opened  close  to  the  joint,  and 
between  twenty  and  thirty  ounces  of  dark 
semi-coagulated  blood  were  discharged.  A 
portion  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  sac,  was  much  removed  with 
it.  The  superior  division  of  the  tumor  ex- 
tended several  inches  above  Poujjart's  liga- 
ment on  the  outer  side  of  the  vessels,  and, 
as  far  as  the  altered  state  of  the  parts,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  disease,  would  j)ermit  it 
to  be  ascertained,  appeared  to  have  passed 
beneath  the  crural  arch,  and  to  have  been 
covered  by  the  fascia  iliaca. 

Continuing  the  dissection  of  the  aneuris- 
nial  sac  and  vessels  now  separated  from  the 
body,  the  femoral  artery,  which  was  lying  on 
the  front  of  the  sac,  was  slit  up  from  its 
lower  extremity,  and  in  its  anterior  aspect. 
The  vessel  was  dilated  until  opposite  the 
orifice  of  the  profunda,  where  its  posterior 
coat  terminated  abruptly  in  a  crescent-shaped 
margin,  the  commencement  of  a  fissure  ia 
the  ))osterior  coat  of  the  artery  ;  this  fissure 
led  directly  into  the  aneurismal  sac.  For  a 
short  distance  above  this  opening  the  vessel 
was  rather  dilated,  but  was  quite  sound  at 
the  point  of  ligature,  which  was  about  au 
inch  above  Poupart's  ligament.  A  firm 
coagulum  was  found  in  the  vessel  above  the 
ligature.  The  accompanying  drawing,  copied 
trom  an  impression  of  the  diseased  parts, 
taken  with  the  Daguerreotype  some  days 
after  the  sac  had  been  evacuated  of  its  con- 
tents, of  course  on  a  very  reduced  scale,  may 
probably  elucidate  the  description. 

The  aneurismal  sac  appeared  to  have  been 
formed  at  two  sejiarate  periods  ;  that  portion 
immediately  leading  from  the  femoral  artery 
was  conijiosed,  aj)parently,  of  a  dilatation  of 
the  proper  coats  of  the  vessel,  was  of  the 
size  of  a  small  orange,  and  communicated  by 
an  irregular  opening  with  the  larger  sac.  In 
this  latter  ]>ortioii  of  the  tumor  the  arterial 
tunics  could  no  longer  be  traced,  but  its 
walls  seemed  to  have  been  formed  by  con- 
densed cellular  membrane  externally,  and 
the  deposit  of  successive  layers  of  fibrin 
within.  This  larger  sac  would  result  from 
the  giving  way  of  the  true  aneurism,  and 
probably  occurred  at  the  time  the  tumor 
began  to  increase  so  rapidly,  three  or  four 
weeks  jirevious  to  the  oi)eration. 

There  are  some  interesting  features  in  this 
case.  The  stethoscopic  jihenomenon  of  the 
double  beat  heard  aboi'c  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  which  was  not  audible  below,  has  not, 
I  Ijclieve,  been  usually  observed  in  cases  of 
this  nature. 

Possibly  it  might  have  been  due  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  external  iliac  artery,  and  the 
presence  of  the  aneurismal  sac  on  the  outer 
side  of  that  vessel.  The  line  of  incision 
Uvhich  was  adopted  in  the  operation  with  a 
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view  to  expose  the  common  iliac  if  neces- 
sary,  was  more  extensive  than  that  usually 
recommended  for  the  ligature  of  tlie  external 
iliac  ;  and  from  the  projection  of  the  tumor 
above  Poupart's  ligament,  was  necessarily 
higher  at  its  termination  near  the  internal 
ring.  No  vessels  requiring  ligature  were 
divided,  and  plenty  of  room,  though  the 
subject  was  muscular,  was  afibrded  by   this 


a,  Vena  cava  inferior. 

h,  Aorta. 

c  c,  Common  iliac  arteries. 

d,  Right  internal  iliac  artery. 

c.  Ligature  on  the  external  iliac  artery. 

f,  Opening  into  aneurismal  sac. 

g.  Femoral  artery  slit  up. 

h,  Femoral  portion  of  aneurismal  sac. 
i,  Pelvic  portion  of  aneurismal  sac. 
Ic,  Crural  nerve. 
1 1,  Part  of  abdominal  muscles. 


line  of  incision.  The  internal  iliac  arterv 
was  easily  reached  with  the  finger  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  the  external  iliac 
being  readily  brought  into  view.  The  liga- 
ture was  applied  with  but  slight  disturbance 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  the  dissection 
proved  that  no  nerves  were  included  with 
the  vessel.  It  would  appear  probable,  from 
the  satisfactory  state  of  the  ))arts  implicated 
in  the  operation,  as  evidenced  by  the  exami- 
nation after  death,  that  had  no  tetanus  su- 
pervened, the  patient  might  eventually  have 
recovered. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FLUID  OF  HYDROCEPHA- 
LUS EVACUATED  BY  PUNCTURE. 

When  first  evacuated,  the  fluid  was  clear 
and  colourless,  but  after  standing  for  twenty- 
four  hours  it  assumed  a  yellowish  tint, 
though  without  becoming  turbid  ;  its  sp. 
gr.  at  6G°  F.  was  1,010;  its  reaction  acid; 
boiled  either  alone  or  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
it  did  not  become  turbid.  Upon  evaporat- 
ing a  portion  of  it  to  dryness,  and  treating 
the  solid  residue  with  nitric  acid,  a  coagulum 
was  formed,  which  was  readily  soluble  in 
caustic  potash ;  boiling  ether  extracted 
nothing  from  this  solid  residue.  Upon 
adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  a  copious 
yellowish  white  precipitate  was  formed,  be- 
coming black  on  exposure  to  light  :  upon 
neutralizing  the  filtered  acidulated  fluid  with 
ammonia,  a  yellow  precipitate  was  produced, 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  ammonia.  Chloride 
of  platinum  caused  in  it  a  yellow  crystalline 
deposit.  A  portion  of  the  dry  residue  (left 
after  evaporating  the  evacuated  fluid),  was 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  heated  : 
upon  cooling,  numerous  cubic  crystals  formed 
in  the  fluid. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  from  the  above 
analysis,  that  the  evacuated  fluid  contained 
hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids,  potash, 
soda,  and  a  small  quantity  of  some  substance, 
possibly  a  compound  of  protein,  (the  osma- 
zome  of  chemists  ?)  ;  there  were  no  traces  of 
any  salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  or  ammonia  ;  the 
salts  of  barytes  did  not  indicate  the  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  above  results  was  to  the  effect 
that  this  fluid  was  not  a  product  of  inflam- 
mation, but  simply  the  ordinary  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  enormously  increased  in  quan- 
tity.*— Spengler,  in  Oesfer.  Medicin.  Wo- 
chenschrift ,    Juli,  1845. 

[*  The  above  analysis  corresponds  very  closely 
with  one  made  by  .M.  15arruel,  (Journal  de  Phy- 
siol, torn.  1.  page  95),  of  fluid  drawn  from  a  hy- 
drocephalic head  ;  not  a  trace  of  any  inflamma- 
tory product,  beyond  a  minute  quantity  of  albu- 
minous matter  (in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1000)  being 
discoverable  in  it.] 
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ALBUMEN,  FAT,  AND  STARCH. 

By  Robert  D.  Thomson,  M.D. 

Lecturer  on  Practical  Cliemisti-y  iu  the 
University  of  Glass^ow.* 


Part  I . — Digestion  of  Vegetable 
Albumen  and  Fat. 
Nearly  three  ye£.rs  ago,  Dr.  A. 
Buchanan  communicated  to  me  the 
fact,  that  he  had  frequently  observed 
the  serum  of  the  blood  to  present  a 
white  appearance  when  a  person 
happened  to  have  been  bled  for  some 
affection  of  such  a  circumscribed  nature 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  appetite 
or  digestion;  but  an  opportunity  did 
not  occur  to  me  of  examining  this 
peculiar  serum  till  the  end  of  1843, 
when  Dr.  Buchanan  was  so  kind  as  to 
place  some  of  it  at  my  disposal.  The 
fluid  presented  the  appearance  of  thin 
milk,  being  covered,  after  standing,  on 
the  upper  surface,  with  a  whitish  scum 
of  a  denser  character  than  that  which 
was  diffused  through  the  fluid.  When 
the  fluid  was  filtered  a  portion  of  the 
scum  remained  on  the  filter  while  the 
liquid  passed  through,  possessing  still 
a  milky  aspect,  but  obviously  being 
deprived  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  denser  particles.  Dr.  Buchanan, 
however,  observed  that  tliis  white  mat- 
ter might  be  accumulated  in  larger 
quantities,  or  at  least  collected  into 
smaller  bulk,  by  saturating  the  serum 
with  common  salt,  when  the  white 
matter  speedily  rose  to  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  a  creamy  layer,  which 
did  not  change  its  physical  charac- 
ter even  when  kept  for  months. f  I 
found  that  the  white  matter,  both 
when  separated  simply  by  the  filter 
and  also  when  precipitated,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  by  common  salt,  contained  a 
substance  which  was  insoluble  in  tether 
and  alcohol,  and  that  when  dissolved 
in  caustic  potash  and  the  solution  was 
boiled  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  black 


•  Read  liefore  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
GlaSROw,  February  5,  1S45. 

t  -See  a  paper  on  this  mjhjfctliy  Dr.  nuclianan, 
Proceedings  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Glasgow,  vol.  i.  p.  226. 


precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  lead  fell*. 
These  experiments  were  several  times 
repeated  carefully  with  the  same  result, 
and  were  witnessed  by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
so  that  we  had  no  doubt  in  our  own 
minds  that  the  presence  of  traces  of 
an  albuminous  substance  in  the  white 
matter  of  this  serum  was  established; 
and  we  had  subsequently  opportunities 
of  obtaining  this  matter  in  larger 
quantities,  so  as  to  confirm  the  previous 
experiments. 

These  results  led  to  a  series  of  re- 
searches upon  the  effect  of  food  on 
animals,  and  also  on  man  ;  from  which 
it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
white  colour  of  the  serum  in  healthy 
animals  is  dependent  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  food  into  the  system.  The 
detail  of  one  or  two  experiments  will 
place  this  conclusion  in  a  distinct 
point  of  view.  It  was  necessary  for 
this  purpose  to  observe  the  character's 
of  the  serum  of  an  individual  who  had 
not  tasted  food  for  such  a  space  of  time 
that  the  effects  of  the  previous  meal 
should  have  disappeared.  On  the  lOth 
of  March,  1844,  from  a  stout  young 
man,  aged  30,  who  had  tasted  no  food 
from  the  preceding  evening  at  six 
P.M.,  two  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
at  noon,  or  at  an  interval  of  eighteen 
hours  after  a  meal.  The  blood  coagu- 
lated on  standing  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  supernatant  serum  was  found 
to  possess  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  to 
be  perfectly  clear  and  limpid. 

After  the  abstraction  of  the  blood, 
the  individual  dined  upon  twenty-four 
ounces  of  a  pudding  consisting  of  two 
parts  of  wheat  (lour  and  one  part  of 
suet,  seasoned  with  salt.  At  3 o'clock,  or 
in  about  three  hours  after  the  food  had 
been  swallowed,  seven  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  by  venesection  from  the 
arm.  The  clot  formed  as  usual,  no 
appearance  of  a  buffy  coat  presenting 
itself.  Tlie  serum  was  whitish  and 
opake  ;  when  heated  it  became  more 
translucent,  apparently  from  the  .solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  solid  particles 
diffused  through  it,  or,  as  was  after- 
wards apj)arent,  from  the  liquefaction 
of  the  fatty  matter  dilfused  through 
the  serum.  The  whole  fluid  possessed 
a  somewhat  syrupy  cast  of  appearance, 
and  was  very  heavy,  its  specific  gravity 
being  as  high  as  1029"S.  Comparing 
this  density  with  the  average  density 
*  This  ti-Ht  for  sulphur  in  albumen  was  em- 
ployed in  1812  by  Vauquelin. 
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of  serum  as  we  find  it  in  phvsioloofical 
works,  10264  ^Y  Thomson,  1027  to 
1029  by  Miiller,  it  must  be  pronounced 
high;  but  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
this  fluid  has  never  been  properly 
estimated  in  perhaps  the  truly  healthy 
condition  of  animals,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  parallel  cases  with  that 
described,  no  conclusion  can  be  de- 
duced in  reference  to  the  density  cf 
the  serum  as  compared  with  the  normal 
standard.  On  throwing  the  serum 
upon  a  filter,  a  portion  of  white  matter 
remained  attached  to  its  interior  sur- 
face, while  the  liquid  which  passed 
through  retained  still  a  milky  aspect  ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  result 
obtained  by  this  experiment  was,  that 
on  drymg  the  filter  and  holding  it 
between  the  eye  and  the  light,  it  was 
found  to  have  imbibed  a  considerable 
amount  of  oily  matter.  The  white 
substance  remaining  on  the  filter  pre- 
sented characters  similar  to  those  of 
albuminous  or  fibrinous  matter. 

The  facts  detailed  having  shown 
that  there  was  a  decided  distinction 
between  the  serum  of  a  person  previous 
to  and  after  taking  food,  it  became  an 
interesting  point  to  pursue  the  inquiry, 
and  to  ascertain  how  long  the  milky 
aspect  would  continue  in  the  blood. 
Accordingly,  at  (i  o'clock  p.m.,  or  six 
hours  after  the  meal,  the  individual 
was  a  third  time  bled  to  the  extent  of 
seven  ounces.  The  serum  was  in  this 
case  very  milky,  and  threw  up,  on 
standing,  a  considerable  white  scum 
to  the  surface,  which  could  be  drawn 
up  by  a  sucker  and  examined.  On 
throwing  the  serum  on  a  filter,  a  small 
portion  of  white  matter  adhered  to  it, 
possessing  albuminous  characters  ;  the 
serum  passed  through  with  a  milky 
colour,  but  no  imbibition  of  oil  could 
be  detected  on  the  filter  itself.  A 
careful  examination  of  this  specimen 
of  serum  could  detect  not  a  trace  of 
starch  by  means  of  iodine  and  chlorine, 
and  this  led  to  the  investigations  de- 
tailed in  the  subsequent  parts  of  this 
paper. 

The  inferences  deducible  from  this 
experiment  appear  to  be, — Ist,  that 
the  serum  of  a  healthy  individual  at  a 
certain  period  of  time,  after  partaking 
of  a  meal,  is  clear  and  limpid,  and 
corresponds  with  the  description  of 
this  fluid  as  we  find  it  detailed  in 
physiological  works  of  authority;  2d, 
that  in  three  hours  after  a  meal,  when 


the  food  consists  of  vegetable  albu- 
minous matter  and  oil  or  fat,  the  albu- 
men begins  to  make  its  appearance  in 
the  blood,  while  a  still  larger  quantity 
of  fat  in  rel  ition  to  the  amount  of  the 
albumen  taken  into  the  stomach  exists 
in  the  blood;  and  3d,  that  in  six  hours, 
while  the  quantity  of  albuminous 
matter  in  the  blood  can  be  detected, 
the  fatty  matter  has  comparatively 
disappeared ;  a  conclusion  which  is 
completely  in  accordance  with  the 
chemical  properties  of  these  substances, 
since  we  know  that  some  kinds  of  fat 
liquefy  nearly  at  the  temperature  of 
the  human  body,  and  will,  of  con- 
sequence, be  in  a  condition  immediately 
after  their  introduction  into  thestomach 
to  enter  the  sanguineous  circulation 
along  with  the  water  present  in  the 
stomach,  since  that  fluid  appears 
capable  of  permeating  with  great  faci- 
lity the  coats  of  the  intestinal  canal 
throughout  its  whole  length. 

To  determine  the  manner  in  which 
the  food  thus  passes  into  the  circulating 
system,  is  scarcely  the  province  of  the 
chemist.  At  the  same  time,  since  it 
appears  to  exist  in  the  current  of  the 
blood  without  having  undergone  much 
modification  of  state  from  that  which 
it  originally  possessed  in  the  stomach, 
there  seem  no  obvious  arguments  to 
present  themselves  against  the  con- 
clusion that  the  food  is  directly  ab- 
sorbed from  the  alimentarj'  canal  by 
the  blood-vessels  themselves. 

In  confirmation  of  the  experiment 
already  detailed,  the  physiological  part 
of  which  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan, whose  great  merits  as  a  phy- 
siologist and  original  observer  require 
no  encomiums  from  me,  various  repe- 
titions on  the  inferior  animals  were 
conducted  by  myself,  which  it  would 
serve  no  purpose  to  enumerate  mi- 
nutely, since  they  all  conducted  to  the 
same  results. 

In  the  majority  of  these  cases  calves 
were  fed  on  gruel  and  milk,  and  after 
various  intervals  they  were  slaughtered. 
The  serum  on  examination,  when  the 
animal  was  killed  from  three  to  six 
hours  after  the  meal,  was  found  to  be 
milky,  and  to  leave  a  greasy  stain  on 
filtering  paper  when  the  amount  of 
milk  or  fatty  natter  used  was  consider- 
able, while  the  serum  taken  from  an 
animal  which  had  been  subject  to 
starvation  for  a  space  of  time  varying 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  pre- 
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senled  generally  a  clear  aspect.  It  has 
been  frequently  remarked  that  the 
serum  of  diabetic  patients  exhibits 
often  a  milky  appearance,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  coexistence  of  dis- 
ease with  the  wlhte  serum  was  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  that  the  disease  was 
the  cause  of  the  colour  of  the  liquid 
part  of  the  blood;  but  it  has  been  very 
properly  remarked  by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
that  the  larfje  amount  of  food  con- 
sumed by  individuals  afTected  with  this 
disease,  afTords  a  satisfactory  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  presence  of  such 
profuse  quantities  of  albuminous  and 
fatty  matter  in  the  blood  in  such  in- 
stances. I  have  recently  had  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  this  form  of  serum 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  William 
Thomson,  and  I  have  found  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  blood  of  diabetic 
patients,  so  far  as  its  milkiness  is  con- 
cerned, is  more  diseased  than  that  of 
healthy  individuals  after  a  full  meal. 
It  is  no  doubt  highly  probable  that  the 
blood  in  these  instances  remains  for  a 
longer  time  loaded  with  the  white 
matter  than  in  the  healthy  state  of  the 
organism,  and  that  the  appetite  may, 
by  continually  urging  in  a  new  supply 
of  food,  thus  produce  a  diminished  rate 
of  digestion  or  assimilation  in  the  cir- 
culating system  ;  but  the  presence  of 
the  white  matter  in  the  serum  it  would 
be  erroneous  to  consider  as  a  symptom 
of  disease,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  data 
entitle  us  to  draw  such  an  inference. 

Clianrjes  produced  on  Slarc/i  in.  Di- 
gesliou. — As  it  appeared  to  be  a  matter 
of  importance  in  the  investigation  of 
the  changes  occurring  in  the  stomach 
during  digestion,  in  order  to  prevent 
complication  of  the  pha.'nomena,  that 
the  food  should  be  as  simple  as  possi- 
ble, I  have  chosen  for  the  experiments 
about  to  be  detailed,  cases  in  which 
animals  were  fed  on  vegetable  food 
alone.  In  general  the  si)ecies  of  food 
selected  was  porridge,  or  a  mixture  of 
oatmeal  and  water  well  boiled.  In 
such  experiments  as  I  have  seen  detailed 
in  reference  to  the  free  acid  of  the 
stomach,  there  appears  to  have  been 
too  little  attention  paid  to  the  possible 
results  which  might  arise  from  a 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  food. 
Thus  the  products  of  the  digestion  of 
starch  we  sliould  naturally  expect  to 
be  different  from  those  of  the  digestion 
of  animal  fibrin  or  albumen,  since  we 
know  that  lactic  acid  can  be  produced 


by  a  modification  of  starch,  although  the 
same  change  does  not  attend  the  de- 
composition of  the  animal  substances 
enumerated.  For  example,  in  the 
preparation  of  starch  an  acid  liquor 
collects  on  the  surface  of  the  vessels  in 
which  the  starch  is  digested,  and  in 
the  formation  of  sowaus  from  oat-husks 
and  water  by  steeping,  an  acid  liquor 
is  developed, — in  both  instances  a  con- 
sequence of  the  production  of  lactic 
acid  at  the  expense  of  starch  ;  while 
in  the  German  dish,  saurkraut,  the 
same  acid  is  generated  by  an-analogous 
action.  I  do  not  at  present  intend  to 
discuss  the  nature  of  the  acid  which 
presents  itself  in  the  stomach  during 
the  digestion  of  animal  food,  but  simply 
to  detail  the  results  of  a  series  of  expe- 
riments upon  the  changes  produced  on 
vegetable  food  and  starch  during  di- 
gestion. I  shall  merely  content  myself 
with  slating,  ihat  I  have  never  found  a 
volatile  aciil  in  the  stomachs  of  animals 
which  were  digesting  animal  food 
alone,  while  in  these  cases  I  have 
invariably  found  an  acid  to  be  present 
which  was  fixed  at  the  temperature  of 
212",  and  even  considerably  iiigher. 

7'/ie  imture  of  the  Acid  developed 
durinr/  tlic  digestion  of  Starch. — It  does 
not  appear  an  invariable  rule  that  an 
acid  reaction  should  always  character- 
ize the  liquid  present  in  the  stomach 
during  digestion,  as  appears  from  the 
following  experiment.  On  the  11th  of 
July,  18-14,  the  different  stomachs  of  a 
sheep  killed  twenty-four  hours  after 
partaking  of  grass,  contained  between 
two  and  three  pounds  of  finely-divided 
green  matter  exhibiting  a  pulpy  con- 
sistence, but  being  entirely  destitute  of 
either  an  acid  or  alkaline  reaction. 
The  pulpy  masses  were  tested  in  each 
of  the  stomachs  with  the  same  negative 
result,  and  they  were  afterwards  mixed 
together,  diluled  with  distilled  water 
and  filtered,  but  still  without  produc- 
ing any  effect  on  litmus  paj)er.  Ex- 
perience teaches  us,  that  to  determine 
the  presence  of  a  volatile  acid  in  the 
stomach,  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
distillation  is  performed,  since  if  the 
heat  of  an  ojien  fire  is  applied  to  the 
retort,  an  indication  of  the  ])resence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  will  be  found  ill 
liquid  contained  in  the  receiver  by  the 
addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  fol- 
lowing experiment  affords  evidence  ia 
favour  of  this  position,  and  it  might  be 
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strengthened,  if  necessary,  by  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  other  experimenters. 
The  contents  of  the  stomach  of  a  dog 
which  had  been  fed  on  porridge  made 
of  oatmeal  and  water,  and  which 
afforded  an  acid  reaction  with  htmus 
paper,  were  mixed  with  distilled  water 
and  filtered.  On  exposing  the  distilled 
liquor  to  the  heat  of  an  open  fire  in  a 
retort,  a  fluid  passed  over  possessing 
an  acid  reaction,  and  becoming  opales- 
cent on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  without  dis- 
appearance in  contact  with  nitric  acid; 
a  result  plainly  indicative  of  the  pre- 
sence of  chlorine  in  some  form  in  the 
liquor  of  the  receiver,  but,  as  appeared 
by  the  subsequent  inquiries,  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact;  that  muriate  of 
ammonia  must  have  been  carried  over 
by  the  vapour  of  water  in  consequence 
of  the  excess  of  heat. 

To  determine  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
therefore  the  presence  of  a  volatile  acid, 
it  is  necessary  to  distil  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  in  a  water  bath. 
With  this  consideration  in  view  the 
following  experiment  was  made.  June 
1 844,  a  pig  was  fed  on  potatoes  and 
greens,  and  was  killed  in  iialf  an  hour 
after  the  food  was  swallowed.  The 
stomach  was  slit  open,  and  as  much  of 
the  fluid  contents  as  possible  were 
poured  ofi";  the  solid  contents  were 
then  digested  in  cold  distilled  water. 
Both  fluids  were  filtered  and  mixed, 
each  previous  to  being  united  being 
found  to  exhibit  an  acid  reaction  witii 
litmus  infusion.  To  ascertain  whether 
the  statement  made  by  a  French  phy- 
siologist (Blondlot)  is  correct,  viz. 
that  the  acid  of  the  stomach  cannot 
be  saturated  with  chalk,  a  quantity  of 
pure  carbonate  of  lime  was  prepared 
by  dissolving  Irish  limestone  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  precipitating  a  small 
portion  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  iron 
which  it  contains,  with  caustic  am- 
monia, and  then  throwing  down  the 
lime  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  col- 
lecting the  precipitate  on  a  filter, 
washing  it  well  with  distilled  water, 
and  heating  it  to  redness  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  An  excess  of  this  chalk  was 
then  added  to  the  filtered  fluid  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  mixture  was  allowed 
to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours,  dis- 
turbed only  by  frequent  agitation.  It 
was  then  filtered,  and  found  to  have 
been  completely  neutralized.  Having 
often    repeated    this    experiment    on 


various  specimens  of  gastric  fluid  with 
the  same  eflect,  I  can  only  account 
for  the  diflerent  result  obtained  by 
Blondlot,  by  supposing  that  he  had 
attemi)ted  to  complete  his  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  fluid  while  it  v.as  in  a  heated 
state,  and  that  possibly,  if  acetic  or 
1  ictic  acids  were  present,  these  acids 
might  resist  neutralization  at  an  ele- 
vated temperature,  since  it  has  been 
found  by  manufacturers  of  pyrolig- 
neous  acid  that  they  cannot  succeed  in 
forming  a  neutral  acetate  of  lime  at  a 
temperature  approaching  that  of  the 
boiling-point  by  clialk  alone,  but  that 
they  require  to  add  milk  of  lime  in 
order  to  overcome  the  acid  reaction. 
Blondlot  has  deduced  the  inference 
from  his  experiment,  that  the  stomach 
owes  Its  acid  reaction  to  the  presence 
of  an  acid  phosphate  of  lime;  but  as 
the  experiments  nov.'  detailed  do  not 
coincide  with  those  of  the  French 
])hysiologist,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious 
that  they  do  not  support  him  in  his 
conclusions. 

[To  be  continued.] 

CASE  OF  PROFUSE  PTVALISM,  CAUSED  BY 

THE  INTRODUCTIOX  OF  A  SET  OF  TEETH. 

BY  ROBERT  MULOCK,  M.D. 

Mrs.  R ,   residing  in   Ranelagh,   got  a 

set  of  upper  teeth,  with  springs,  attached  to 
the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  For  a  short 
time  she  felt  them  uneasy,  but  after  a  week's 
use  the  unpleasantness  went  off.  At  this 
period  a  profuse  spitting  set  in,  with  con- 
stant thirst  and  nausea.  She  considered  it 
to  be  owing  to  her 'stomach  being  out  of 
order,  and  made  use  of  various  stomach  me- 
dicines for  relief.  This  continued  for  nearly 
three  months,  and  when  she  sent  for  me  I 
found  her  miserably  reduced  in  flesh  and 
strength.  She  had  a  black  streak  along  the 
centre  of  the  tongue,  great  tenderness  and 
softness,  so  as  to  take  any  impression  you 
n.ade  on  it.  I  inquired  the  time  the  spitting 
commenced,  and  found  it  was  very  shortly 
after  she  got  in  the  teeth.  I  requested  her 
to  leave  them  off  except  when  eating,  as  I 
considered,  by  their  causing  irritation  in  the 
salivary  glands,  this  was  probably  the  source 
of  her  complaint.  After  leaving  them  off 
for  about  ten  days,  the  ptyalism,  nausea,  and 
thirst  ceased,  and  she  gradually  recovered 
strength  and  Ifesh. 

The  spitting  was  not  accompanied  with 
fcetor,  but  more  like  what  is  caused  by  the 
coniinued  use  of  hydriodate  of  potash.  I 
examined  the  gold  plate,  which  was  perfectly 
pure,  but  the  springs,  from  their  red  colour, 
I  think,  contained  a  small  alloy  of  copper. — ■ 
Dublin  Hospital  Gazette,  Sept.  1345. 
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ON  CERTAIN 

PATHOLOGICAL    CONDITIONS    OF 

MILK   AS   THE    CAUSE    OF 

DISEASE  IN  INFANTS. 

{From  a  Correspondent.) 


M.  Albert  Donne',  in  his   Cours  de 
Microscopie*,    observes,     "  Our    igno- 
rance in  the  present  day  with  regard 
to  the  characters  of  good  and  bad  milk 
in  nurses,  and  the  mode  of  distinguish- 
ing that  which  possesses  quaUties  re- 
quisite for  the  hfe  and  heahh  of  the 
child,  from  that  which  only  affords  to 
it  an  unwholesome  kind  of  food,  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  a  practitioner,  nurse,  or  even  che- 
mist,  capable   of    giving    an   opinion 
whether  a  given  specimen  of  milk  be 
of  good  or  bad  quality.     The  indif- 
ference   with    which    this    important 
question  is   regarded,   is  no  doubt  in 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  difh- 
culty  of  the  subject,  to  the  insufficiency 
of  the  results  which  chemical  analyses 
have  hitherto  afforded,  and  to  the  want 
of  a  proper  method  in  the  examination 
of    this    substance.      We    cannot    in 
reality  attribute  it  to  any  lack  of  inte- 
rest, or  to  the  trifling  importance  of  the 
question,   for  there   is    perhaps   none 
which  in  a  higher  degree  concerns  the 
public     health,    the    happiness     and 
welfare  of  families,  or  which  more  fre- 
quently  presents    itself  for  solution ; 
and   I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
that  all  which  has  hitherto  been  said 
and  written  on  the  subject  of  milk,  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  its  peculiar  qua- 
lities in  relation  to  the  nourishment  of 
infants,  is   absolutely  valueless.      No 
one,  certainly,  is  likely  to  be  deceived 
by  the  colour,  consistence,  or  even  the 
taste  of  milk  ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
vague  than  are  such  characters ;  it  is 
impossible  to  attach  any  real  value  to 
them;    and  since   they   are   based  on 
nothing  positive,  each  person  may  in- 
terpret them    as   he   pleases ;    conse- 
quently the  attention  of  medical  men 
is  directed  much  rather  to  the  general 
health  of  nurses  than  to  the  properties 
of  their  milk;  and  the  examination  of 
this  secretion,    if  undertaken,  is  per- 
formed  merely  as   a  matter  of  form. 
Undoubtedly  the  general  health  is  an 


*  Paris,  1844,  i)age  412. 


indispensable  condition,    and  one   to 
which  especial  attention  ought  to  be 
directed  in  the  selection  of  a  nurse; 
yet  this  condition  is  far  from  being  the 
only  one   deserving   of  consideration, 
and  it  is  well  known   that  the    best 
health  is  not  always  a  guarantee  for 
the  good  qualities  of  a  nurse,  or  the 
nutritive  properties  of  her  milk  ;  the 
lacteal  secretion  may  be  insufficient,  or 
abnormal,  in  a  woman  otherwise  per- 
fectly healthy.      Is  it  not  a  matter  of 
daily  observation,    that    one   woman, 
although   of  a  meagre  sickly  appear- 
ance, makes  a  better  nurse  than  ano- 
ther woman  of  the  healthiest  aspect ; 
and  are  we  not  frequently  deceived  as 
to  the  state  of  constitution  by  external 
appearances  ?     It  is  evident  that  the 
organs  endowed  with  the  function  of 
secreting  milk  are,  so  to  speak,  placed 
too  much  without  the  general  economy, 
to  allow  of  the  qualities  of  this  secre- 
tion being  estimated  by  the  integrity  of 
other  organs   and    the    regularity    of 
other  functions.      It  is  in  the  milk  it- 
self, therefore,  that  we  must  search  for 
the  characters  of  its  good  and  bad  qua- 
lities; and  until  we  possess  the  means 
of  observing  its  properties,  and  its  good 
or  bad  nature  in  relation  to  the  nou- 
rishment of  infants,   practice  will  be 
deprived  of  rule,  the  choice  of  nurses 
will  be  made  in  an  emj>irical  manner, 
and  the  determination  of  mothers  who 
wish  to  suckle  will  more  frequently  be 
regulated  by  chance  or  caprice,  than 
by  reason,  or  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
interest  of  their  children."    The  subject 
has  recently  attracted  the  attention  of 
M.  Girard,  who  has  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing cases  and  observations*. 

Case  I. — In  September,  1840,  a  child, 
aged  five  months,  was  brought  to  me. 
1  was  informed  that  it  was  strong  and 
vigorous  when  born,  and  that  it  was  at 
once  delivered  to  the  charge  of  a  nurse, 
who  had  been  suckling  for  fourteen 
months.  It  shortly  became  uneasy, 
cried  incessantly,  and  was  only  quiet 
when  at  the  breast ;  it  gradually  grew 
thin,  and  diarrhoea  was  established, 
the  stools  being  of  a  green  colour. 
When  brought  to  me  it  presented  the 
following  condition  :  its  face  was  thin 
and  pale,  tongue  red,  with  a  few  scat- 
tered aphthous  points  ;  belly  tense  ; 
there  was  a  bright  erythematous  red- 
ness over  the  thighs  and  nates;  there 

*  Archives  Gi^'n^ralus  de  AI6decine,  June,  1845, 
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was  frequent  diarrhoea,  the  stools  green ; 
vomiting  of  curdled  milk  several  times 
a  day  ;  the  child  slept  badly,  frequently 
awaking.  This  was  the  third  time  the 
child  had  been  attacked  with  an  almost 
similar  set  of  symptoms,  except  that  the 
aphthous  spots  now  appeared  for  the 
first  time,  and>the  attack  generally  was 
more  severe  than  the  former  ones, 
which  had  disappeared  under  the  use 
■of  baths,  starch  injections,  and  absti- 
nence from  food;  the  diarrhoea,  how- 
ever, had  continued.  Baths,  injec- 
tions, gargles,  were  now  in  vain  made 
use  of,  the  diarrhoea  obstinately  re- 
mained, and  the  aphthous  spots  in- 
creased. The  nurse's  milk  was  very 
alkaline ;  it  was  not  examined  micro- 
scopically. Since  the  child  did  not 
mend,  it  was  determined  to  change  its 
milk,  and  a  nurse  was  engaged  who 
had  only  been  suckling  for  three 
months.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this 
change  were  very  marked  ;  in  two  days 
the  diarrhoea  had  considerably  abated, 
and  after  a  week  all  the  symptoms 
finally  disappeared. 

Case  II. — Madame  S.,  aged  25,  was 
on  the  14th  of  November,  1844,  deli- 
vered of  her  first  child,  a  male,  strong 
and  well  formed ;  she  suckled  this  child 
for  ten  days,  at  which  time  her  breasts 
becoming  enlarged  and  painful,  a  nurse 
was  engaged.  This  nurse  was  a  middle- 
sized,  dark-complexioned  woman,  about 
30  years  of  age.  She  had  no  appear- 
ance of  disease ;  her  breasts  were 
small ;  her  milk  was  sweet,  of  good 
colour,  consistence,  and  quantity,  and 
about  three  weeks  old,  Tlie  child 
w^hen  delivered  to  her  charge  was  in 
good  condition,  and  its  evacuations 
were  healthy  ;  but  in  a  few  days  its 
sleep  became  disturbed,  it  grew  thin ; 
its  stools  became  liquid  and  very  fre- 
quent, sometimes  green,  at  others 
black;  it  had  nausea  and  vomiting;  a 
bright  redness  extended  over  the 
thighs  and  nates,  and  the  child  became 
very  restless.  On  the  3d  of  December 
it  presented  the  following  appearances : 
emaciation  extreme ;  skin  dry  and 
rough  ;  diarrhoea  frequent  ;  stools 
green ;  the  belly  tense  and  painful ; 
extensive  erythema  over  the  surface  of 
the  body ;  some  vesicles  on  the  scro- 
tum ;  constant  vomiting  after  taking 
the  least  quantity  of  liquid  or  milk; 
tongue  red,  and,  as  well  as  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  lips  and  cheeks, 
covered  with  numerous  aphthous  spots. 


I  prescribed  bran  baths,  water  con- 
taining white  of  egg  for  drink,  injec- 
tions of  linseed  infusion  with  a  drop  of 
laudanum  twice  daily,  and  poultices  to 
the  abdomen.  In  spite  of  this  treat- 
ment, however,  the  symptoms  became 
more  intense,  the  erythema  extended- 
the  aphthous  spots  became  more  con, 
flaent,  ecthymatous  pustules  formed  on 
the  legs,  the  diarrhoea  became  more 
frequent,  and  the  emaciation  increased. 
This  state  of  things  continued  until  the 
9Lh  of  December,  when  the  nurse's 
milk  was  examined  microscopically  by 
M.  Duforse,  and  the  following  results 
obtained : — There  was  nothing  peculiar 
in  its  colour ;  its  consistence  was  that 
of  milk  containing  much  cream  ;  treated 
with  ammonia  it  became  slightly  vis- 
cous ;  it  was  neither  acid  nor  alkahne. 
When  a  drop  of  this  milk  was  exa- 
mined with  a  microscope  magnifying 
300  diameters,  it  was  observed,  1st, 
that  the  milk  globules  were  in  great 
abundance,  such  as  is  found  to  be  the 
case  in  very  rich  milk  ;  they  were  ge- 
nerally of  a  considerable  size,  and  the 
largest  resembled  small  bladders  half- 
filled  with  liquid,  and  collapsed.  In- 
stead of  having  a  pearl-like  brilliancy, 
most  of  them,  especially  the  large  ones, 
were  of  a  dull  white  colour  somewhat 
resembling  opal ;  some  of  them,  aggre- 
gated together,  formed  small  groups, 
which  could  be  moved  about  in  all 
directions,  without  a  single  globule 
being  detached.  When  submitted  to 
slight  pressure,  these  several  groups 
spread  out  so  as  to  occupy  a  surface 
five  or  six  times  greater  than  they  pre- 
sented at  first,  and  they  assumed  va- 
rious forms.  The  smallest  quantity  of 
sulphuric  ether  introduced  between  the 
plates  of  glass  dissolved  a  large  quan- 
tity of  them  very  rapidly.  2d,  The 
field  of  the  microscope  was  beset  with 
roundish  granular  particles,  perfectly 
colourless,  and  presenting  all  the  cha- 
racters described  by  J.  Henle,  Donne, 
Mandl,  Giiterbrok,  and  other  mico- 
graphers. 

[To  these  particles  Donne  first  ap- 
plied the  name  of  corps  f/ranuleux,  and 
describes  them  as  invariably  existing 
in  colostrum,  but  disappearing  gradu- 
ally as  the  milk  becomes  older  ;  so  that 
after  about  the  twentieth  day,  and 
usually  much  sooner,  not  a  trace  of 
them  is  to  be  found.  They  differ  from 
ordinary  milk  globules  (with  which 
they  coexist)  in  form,  size,    general 
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aspect,  and  internal  composition.  They 
are  not  always  globular,  but  present 
all  possible  varieties  of  form,  and  also 
of  size,  the  smallest  being  about  one- 
hundredth  of  a  millimetre,  the  largest 
many  times  this  size;  they  are  sliglitly 
transparent,  usually  of  a  yellowish  co- 
lour, and  of  a  granular  aspect,  appear- 
ing as  if  composed  of  a  number  of 
small  granules  aggregated  together,  or 
enclosed  within  a  transparent  envelope. 
Very  often  there  exists  in  the  centre  or 
some  other  point  of  these  little  heaps 
a  single  globule,  which  is  apparently 
nothing  but  a  true  milk  globule  impri- 
soned within  the  granular  matter.  The 
nature  of  these  granular  bodies  is  un- 
known ;  Donne  supposes  that  they 
consist  of  fatty  matter,  and  a  peculiar 
mucous  substance  :  they  are  not  solu- 
ble in  alkalies,  but  like  true  milk  glo- 
bules dissolve  in  ether,  and  after  the 
evaporation  of  this  reagent  small  heaps 
of  acicular  crystals  remain  on  the 
glass*.  Although  the  existence  of 
these  granular  bodies  is  commonly 
peculiarto  colostrum  alone,  yet  Donnef 
observes  that  they  and  the  other  pe- 
culiarities of  the  colostrum  (as  the 
large  irregular  size  of  the  milk  globules, 
which  instead  of  floating  free  are  ag- 
glomerated together  into  small  masses) 
may  persist  for  many  months,  or  even 
to  the  end  of  suckling.  The  existence 
of  (his  condition  can  only  be  disco- 
vered by  the  microscope,  for  the  ordi- 
nary physical  properties  of  milk,  such 
as  its  whiteness,  consistence,  and  other 
characters,  are  preserved  ;  and  the 
nurse  may  continue  in  perfect  health  : 
the  child,  however,  usually  grows  thin, 
cilthough  it  is  continually  at  the 
breast,  and  it  commonly  becomes  at- 
tacked with  diarrhoea.  The  milk  in 
this  case  of  M.  Girard  seems  to  have 
retained  many  of  the  characters  pecu- 
liar to  colostrum  :  he  thus  continues 
the  narration  of  it : — ] 

The  propriety  of  changing  the  nurse 
was  now  suggested  and  adopted  :  the 
milk  of  several  was  examined  micros- 
copically, and  one  selected  whose  milk 
appeared  perfectly  pure.  This  change 
had  scarcely  In-en  ellected  two  days, 
when  the  diarrhu;a  and  vomiting  di- 
minished, and  speedily  ceased  alto- 
gether ;  the  aphthous  spots  disap- 
peared, (he  tongue  resumed  its  natural 
colour,  and  the  erythema  faded.     From 

•  CoiiTK  (If;  Microscopic,  par  Alb.  Donn«^-,  p.  400. 
f  l'u|fC'421. 


this  time  the  child  speedily  recovered 
its  good  looks,  and  became  fat,  its 
stools  being  natural,  and  sleep  good. 

Case  III.— Madame  R.,  aged  28y 
was  delivered  of  her  seventh  child  in 
February  1842 ;  a  male,  strong,  and 
well  formed.  One  of  her  children  had 
died  when  six  months  old  from  an 
aftoction  characterised  by  ardent  thirst, 
extreme  emaciation,  diarrhosa,  with 
green  stools,  and  glairy  vomiting. 
The  present  child  took  the  breast  rea- 
dily, and  was  apparently  in  good 
health,  yet  vomited  occasionally  after 
suckling:  the  milk  to  all  appearance 
was  perfectly  good.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  month  the  vomit- 
ings increased  in  frequency.  Supposing 
that  the  child  filled  its  stomach  too 
full,  the  breast  was  given  to  it  less  fre- 
quently, and  a  little  eau  siicree  substi- 
tuted, yet  after  each  time  of  taking  the 
breast  it  still  vomited,  though  it  could 
retain  other  licpiids  :  it  soon  grew  thin 
and  pale,  and  its  bowels  were  alter- 
nately constipated  and  relaxed. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  second 
month,  the  following  symptoms  sud- 
denly occurred:  the  child  screamed 
out,  ceased  to  breathe,  and  became  un- 
conscious, its  face  and  hands  assuming 
a  livid  hue :  this  condition  bisted  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  passed  olT  spon- 
taneously, leaving  the  child  weak  and 
faint  for  some  hours.  Within  the  next 
twenty  days  the  child  had  many  .similar 
attacks,  which  came  on  at  uncertain 
periods,  both  day  and  night,  without 
any  obvious  cause  :  blisters,  antispas- 
modics, and  baths,  were  employed,  but 
without  benefit.  The  vomiting  still 
continued.  The  milk  was  now  exa- 
mined microscopically  several  times,  at 
intervals  of  some  days,  and  was  found 
to  present  an  enormous  quantity  of 
mucus  without  any  other  alteration. 
I  informed  the  mother  (hat  it  was  es- 
sential the  child  should  have  other 
milk  ;  this  was  repugnant  to  her,  and 
she  re(piested  a  lew  days  delay.  Eigiit 
days  afterwards,  the  vomitings  ha\ing 
diminished,  the  milk  was  again  exa- 
mined, and  presented  a  diminution  in 
tin:  quantity  of  mucus;  but  it  again 
increased  after  a  few  days,  and  with 
this  increase  the  vomitings  returned  as 
before.  The  child  continued  to  grow 
thin;  a  little  diarrhcL-a  shewed  itself, 
and  the  chest afl'ection  remained.  The 
mother,  now  becoming  alarmed,  cou- 
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sented  to  employ  a  nurse  :  the  milk  of 
seven  dilTer^nt  women  who  successively 
offered  themselves,  altliough  to  all  ap- 
pearance good,  presented  beneath  the 
microscope  either  mucus  granular  bo- 
dies, or  other  alterations;  therefore  they 
were  rejected.  At  length  one  was  ob- 
tained whose  milk  microscopically  was 
perfectly  pure.  Two  days  after  taking 
this  milk  the  vomitings  entirely  ceased, 
so  also  did  the  symptoms  of  asthma, 
and  neither  of  them  ever  reappeared; 
the  child  speedily  became  fat,  strong, 
and  well,  and  remains  so  to  the  present 
time. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  cases,  'M. 
Girard  remarks,  that,  "  without  wishing 
to  generalize  too  much,  or  to  establish 
a  tlieory  from  a  few  facts,  is  it  not, 
however,  logical  to  observe  here  a  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect  ?  Vv'hat  do 
we  see  in  the  second  case  ?  A  severe 
and  frequently  fatal  affection,  which 
was  rapidly  on  the  increase,  had  re- 
sisted all  rational  means  adopted  for 
its  removal,  and  which  yielded  with  the 
greatest  facility  to  a  change  in  the 
milk  with  which  the  child  was  fed. 
We  observe  this  disease  to  coincide 
with  the  ingestion  of  milk  impure  and 
of  bad  quality,  and  we  witness  its  dis- 
appearance with  a  truly  marvellous 
rapidity  so  soon  as  milk  of  good  quality 
is  administered.  And  in  the  third  case, 
although  the  symptoms  were  somewhat 
different,  yet  we  observe  them  to  occur 
coincidently  with  the  ingestion  of  im- 
pure milk,  and  to  cease  when  milk  of 
a  pure  quality  is  substituted.  Is  it  un- 
reasonable to  conclude  that  certain 
severe  pathological  conditions  may  be 
produced  by  alterations  in  the  milk 
alone,  and  nuiy  be  dissipated  even  when 
they  have  attained  a  very  high  degree, 
by  a  return  to  milk  of  good  quality ; 
It  would  be  a  point  of  much  importance 
to  ascertain  whether  these  alterations 
in  the  condition  of  milk  could  at  any 
time  coincide  with  the  maintenance  of 
perfect  health  in  the  child :  also,  it 
would  be  important  to  determine  if 
possible  whether  a  given  alteration  in 
milk  most  commonly  or  constantly  in- 
duces such  or  such  a  pathological  af- 
fection. Thus  of  the  two  cases  last  nar- 
rated we  observe  that  in  one  a  gra- 
nular state  of  the  milk  induced  an  aph- 
thous affection  (the  muguet),  whilst  in 
theother,amucousconditiongave  rise  to 
symptoms  referrible  to  the  stomach  and 
to  the  lungs,  at  any  rate  that  these  states 


were  coincident  with  such  affections. 
Of  course  it  is  not  meant  to  be  here 
implied  that  the  pathology  of  infants 
is  entirely  under  the  influence  of  milk, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  many 
hitherto  inexplicable  conditions  may- 
be so,  and,  moreover,  that  they  might 
be  explained  by  a  simple  examinatioa 
of  this  liquid." 


PENETRATING  WOUND  OF  THE 
CHEST, 

WITH  FRACTURE  OF  THE  THIRD  AND 
FOURTH  RIBS,  PROTRUSION  OF  THE 
LUNG,  AND  EMPYEMA  :    CURE. 

By  W.  a.  Scharf,  Surgeon.* 


On  the  24th  of  May,  1 842,  a  youth  was 
trodden  down  and  gored  by  a  bidl.  In. 
his  alarm,  he  had  seized  hold  of  the 
animal's  horns  with  both  hands,  en- 
deavouring to  free  himself,  and  whilst 
in  this  position  he  was  raised  and 
tossed.  When  summoned  to  the  pa- 
tient, two  days  after  the  accident,  I 
found  him  quite  unconscious,  and  in  a 
high  state  of  fever  and  delirium;  his 
respirations  were  short  and  hurried, 
his  voice  hoarse,  and  he  had  a  frequent 
cough,  with  expectoration  of  clear 
frothy  blood.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
chest,  over  and  between  the  third  and 
fourth  ribs,  two  inches  distant  from, 
the  sternum,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  above  the  nipple,  was  found  a 
wide  gaping  wound,  about  two  inches 
broad,  covered  with  lint.  The  skin 
around  the  wound  was  retracted,  and 
the  pectoralis  msijor  muscle  was  jxirtly 
exposed ;  between  the  fibres  of  this 
muscle,  and  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
wound,  was  observed  a  fissure  about  as 
broad  as  the  external  wound  itself, 
leading  downwards  and  inv.-ards,  from 
which,  at  each  act  of  respiration  or 
coughing,  either  a  bloody  serous  fluid 
or  air  was  expelled  with  a  hissing 
noise.  One  part  of  this  side  of  the 
chest,  extending  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth  ribs  (both  of  which  were  broken 
in  two  places),  was  considerably  de- 
pressed inwards.  From  the  surgeon 
who  was  called  in  immediately  after 
the  accident,  I  leatnt  that  during  the 
first  few  hours  the  patient  had  lost  a 
large  quantity  of  blood,   chiefly  from 

*  Translated  from    Casper's    \YocIieiiscImft, 
Marz,  1S45. 
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the  wound,  a  smaller  amount  being 
brought  up  by  coughing;  also,  that  a 
portion  of  the  third  rib,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  had  been  forced 
deeply  into  the  chest ;  and  that  close 
to  this  a  piece  of  the  lung,  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  was  found  protruded, 
and  immoveably  fixed  or  incarcerated. 
He  contrived  to  free  this  piece  of  lung, 
and  to  return  the  depressed  portion  of 
rib  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  natural 
situation.  These  several  particulars, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  situation 
and  nature  of  the  wound,  seemed  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  inter- 
costal arteries  had  been  wounded,  and 
that  the  lung  itself  had  been  lacerated 
and  otherwise  damaged.  I  considered 
it  a  dangerous  experiment  to  attempt 
ascertaining  the  correctness  of  this  sup- 
position by  making  any  further  ex- 
amination of  the  wound,  and  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  be  content  without  more 
information. 

After  venesection  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  ounces  had  been  performed,  the 
patient's  consciousness  gradually  re- 
turned, and  his  symptoms  generally 
became  improved.  The  pulse,  pre- 
viously irregular  and  intermittent,  now 
became  regular  and  soft ;  yet  he  com- 
plained still  of  a  severe  stabbing  pain 
and  tightness  in  his  chest.  To  attempt 
to  close  the  wound  at  this  time  ap- 
peared to  be  both  useless  and  inju- 
dicious; the  dressings  were  therefore 
replaced,  covered  witli  strips  of  ])laister, 
and  a  wet  rag  was  laid  over  all,  with 
directions  that  it  should  be  frequently 
charged.  Internally  I  administered 
Nitre,  with  the  Emulsio  Papaveris  and 
Aq.  Lauro-cerasi,  and  the  bowels  being 
confined,  an  enema  was  thrown  up : 
the  strictest  rest  was  then  enjoined. 

Towards  evening  he  was  much  in 
the  same  condition  as  he  liad  been  in 
the  morning:  even  worse,  if  anything. 
His  brain  seemed  again  to  be  princi- 
pally disturbed  ;  his  expression  was 
wild,  and  his  face  much  distorted,  lie 
was  constantly  raving  and  gnashing 
with  his  teeth,  and  frequently  vomiting. 
Ten  leeches  were  applied  to  the  head, 
and  a  few  over  the  chest,  a  stimulating 
enema  was  administered,  and  some 
crushed  ice,  which  had- in  tlie  mean- 
while been  procured,  was  laid  over  the 
compress  covering  the  wound  in  the 
chest. 

On  the  27th  and  following  days  his 
general  condition   became  much  im- 


proved ;  his  hitherto  unquenchable 
thirst  became  abated,  and  he  was 
able  to  take  with  some  appetite,  and  to 
retain  on  his  stomach,  a  little  water- 
gruel  :  from  the  wound,  however,  there 
continued  a  most  abundant  discharge 
of  a  bloody  serous  fluid,  which,  at  each 
effort  of  coughing,  spirted  out  in  con- 
siderable streams,  mixed  with  air- 
bubbles  :  the  quantity  of  this  matter 
discharged  was  so  enormous  that  his 
linen  and  the  bed  were  being  con- 
stantly soaked  with  it.  By  degrees 
this  matter  became  thicker  and  more 
puriform,  but,  at  the  same  time,  very 
foetid.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
it  had  diminished  considerably  in 
quantity,  yet  it  still  remained  abundant 
for  some  time  longer;  occasionally 
upwards  of  a  pint  would  be  discharged 
at  once;  this  generally  happened  at 
times  when  he  got  out  of  bed,  or  sat 
upright ;  he  could  never  induce  it 
voluntarily,  as  by  lying  low  on  the 
affected  side,  or  by  placing  himself  on 
his  hands  and  knees. 

As  soon  as  all  inflammatory  action 
had  subsided,  warm  aromatic  applica- 
tions to  tlie  wound  were  substituted  for 
the  cold  ones.  The  internal  remedies 
were  also  changed :  in  the  first  in- 
stance, he  had  taken  the  Emulsio  Pa- 
paveris; now  the  Infus.  Cinchona?,  with 
or  without  the  Acorus  Calamus,  was 
administered.  A  little  morphia,  or 
lactucarium,  was  also  given  to  allay 
the  frequent  irritating  cough.  His  diet 
likewise  was  made  to  correspond  with 
tliis  altered  plan  of  treatment,  in  order 
to  n])hold  his  slrenglh,  which  had  been 
considerably  reduced  :  thus,  he  was 
allowed  a  glass  of  new  milk  first  thing 
every  morning ;  about  9  o'clock  he 
had  a  cup  of  broth  ;  at  noon  some  light 
animal  food,  with  farinaceous  vege- 
tables ;  and  in  the  evening  some  strong 
water-gruel. 

Aljout  the  fourth  week,  when  the 
discharge  from  the  wound  and  the 
ex|)ectoration  had  become  quite  puri- 
form, and  in  the  highest  degree  foetid, 
tile  patient  took,  tliree  or  four  times 
d;iily,  a  table-spoonful  of  a  mixture 
composed  of  Solut.  Calcis.  Chlor.  jij,, 
water  .^viij.  ;  lint  soaked  in  a  similar 
mixture  was  applied  over  the  dressings 
of  the  wound ;  the  room  was  also 
sprinkled  with  it,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  kept  well  ventilated. 

Under  this  plan  of  treatment  the 
patient  gradually  improved.     With  an 
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increased  appetite,  and  a  better  diges- 
tion, he  rapidly  regained  his  strength  ; 
the  discharge  from  the  wound  pro- 
gressively diminished  in  quantity,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  it  assumed  better 
characters,  becoming  thicker  and  whiter. 
Air  had  ceased  to  be  discharged  from 
the  wound  about  the  second  week. 
The  cough  and  expectoration  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  as  the  lad's 
strength  improved,  and  about  the  sixth 
week  from  the  date  of  the  accident, 
they  had  both  entirely  ceased.  The 
sounds  upon  percussion,  which,  so  long 
as  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  was  filled 
with  fluid,  had  remained  dull,  now 
became  clearer  as  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur again  became  audible  over  the 
hitherto  compressed  lung  :  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  they  are  both  perfectly 
natural.  Indeed,  the  boy  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  entirely  recovered  in 
all  respects ;  he  breathes  without  the 
least  difficulty,  and  both  sides  of  his 
chest  expand  alike.  The  external 
wound  was  quite  cicatrized  on  the  20th 
July,  and  since  that  period  the  lad  has 
been  enabled  to  follow  his  work,  even 
though  under  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  for  shortly  afterwards 
he  had  an  attack  of  "  intermittent 
pneumonia,"  and  this  year  he  has 
undergone  one  of  acute  peritonitis, 
which  terminated  favourablv. 


EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO  UPON  AMERICAN 
LAWYERS. 

Dr.  Chapman  states  that  he  was  consulted 
by  a  member  of  Congress,  in  the  meridian  of 
life,  and  of  a  stout  frame.  "  He  told  me 
that  from  having  been  one  of  the  most  heal- 
thy and  fearless  of  men,  he  had  become  '  sick 
all  over,  and  as  timid  as  a  girl.'  He  could  not 
even  present  a  petition  to  Congress,  much 
less  say  a  word  concerning  it ;  though  he 
had  long  been  a  practising  lawyer,  and  had 
served  much  in  legislative  bodies  !  By  any 
ordinary  noise,  he  was  startled  or  thrown 
into  tremulousness,  and  afraid  to  be  alone  at 
night.  His  appetite  and  digestion  were 
gone  ;  he  had  painful  sensations  at  the  pit 
of  hia  stomach,  and  unrelenting  constipated 
bowels.  During  the  narrative  of  his  suffer- 
ings, his  aspect  approached  the  haggard 
wildness  of  mental  distemperature.  On  in- 
quiry, I  found  that  his  consumption  of  to- 
bacco was  almost  incredible,  by  chewing, 
snuffing,  and  smoking.  Being  satisfied  that 
all  his  misery  arose  from  this  poisonous 
■weed,  its  use  was  discontinued,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  he  entirely  recovered. — Diseases  of 
the  Viscera. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PHYSIO- 

LOGY  OF  THE  HUMAN  OVARY. 

Second  Series. 

By  Charles  Ritchie,  M.D.  Glasgow. 

[Continued  from  p.  942. J 

XI. — Corpora  JMeiislrualia  vel 
Periodica, 
Although  repudiating  the  notion  that 
the  expulsion  of  mature  ova  from  the 
ovaries  is  the  efficient  cause  of  men- 
struation, the  writer  is  yet  persuaded, 
that  the  vascular  orgasm  of  the  sexual 
organs  in  which  the  menstrual  condi- 
tion and  the  corresponding  state  in 
quadrupeds-  consists,  is  the  true  and 
exclusive  source  of  corpora  lutea.  The 
presence  of  the  catamenia  is,  indeed, 
no  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  the 
rupture  of  a  Graafian  vesicle,  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  it  certainly  is 
to  the  formation  of  an  organised  corpus 
luteum ;  and,  holding  this  view,  he 
would  humbly  suggest  that  corpora 
menstrualia,  or  periodica,  are  more  ap- 
propriate and  eligible  generic  names 
for  these  bodies,  than  that  which  is  in 
common  use;  while,  as  respects  their 
various  modifications,  he  would  still 
take  the  liberty  of  designating  them 
according  to  their  specific  physical  cha- 
racters, such  as  corpora  albida,  corpora 
cephaloidea,  &c.  on  the  principles  stated 
at  length  in  the  former  series  of  these 
contributions. 

In  the  human  subject  the  really  or- 
ganised forms  of  corpora  periodica  are 
found  only  as  accompaniments  of 
menstruation,  and  their  varieties  are 
produced,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
by  causes  which  operate  on  the  tissues 
of  the  follicles,  mainly,  although  not 
exclusively,  after  their  rupture. 

Yon  Baer,  in  his  fourth  figure,*  re- 
presents a  perpendicular  section  of  the 
Graafian  vesicle  in  a  female  supposed 
to  have  been  impregnated  the  day  be- 
fore she  drowned  herself,  and  which 
was  not  ruptured.  It  was  very  turgid^ 
and  on  cutting  through  it  he  found  the 
internal  membrane  separated  from  the 
external,  thickened,  somewhat  congest- 
ted  condition ;  and  on  the  faith  of 
these  appearances,  confirmed  by  his  ob- 
servations on  animals,  he  adduces  such 


*  British  and  Foreiffn  Review,  Vol.  i.    Lettre 
sur  la  Formation  de  IHEut,  p.  23. 
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changes  as  disiinclive  marks  of  impreg- 
nation, and  as  the  resiih  of  an  hyper- 
trophy of  the  inner  coat  of  the  vesicle 
which  occasions  its  subsequent  rupture. 

"Wagner*  says  that  forty-eight  hours 
after  coitus  in  a  dog,  he  found  the  un- 
ruptured ovarian  follicle  much  dis- 
tended, and  the  cells  of  the  granular 
membrane  converted  into  thick  oval 
cells  full  of  transparent  molecules;  and, 
following  the  ordinary  notion  of  the 
essentially  gravid  character  of  these  for- 
mations, he  infers  that  the  changes 
mentioned  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
corpus  luteum,  appealing  before  the 
discharge  of  the  ovum. 

BischofTf  met  with  a  jiarallel  ex- 
ample in  a  dog  which  had  not  had  the 
male,  and,  while  he  adopts  the  opinion 
of  Wagner,  that  the  corpus  luteum  is 
produced  by  the  evolution  of  the  cells 
of  the  granular  layer,  he  concludes  that 
this  occurs  at  the  lime  of  rut,  and  in- 
dependently of  coition,  as  soon  as  the 
ovum  has  come  to  its  maturity. 

The  writer  has  J  often  seen  the 
swollen,  pufly  condition  of  the  inner 
layer,  now  referred  to,  in  the  turgid 
unbroken  vesicles  of  the  human  sub- 
ject, and,  also,  frequently  in  such  as 
had  been  discharged,  in  both  cases 
without  there  being  reason  to  suspect 
impregnation;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
dependent  solely,  as  he  presumes,  on 
the  vascular  orgasm  of  the  ovaries 
which  precedes  and  accompanies  men- 
strualion.  It  is  best  observed  in  the 
larger  and  better  organised  vesicles, 
and  suggests  the  idea  of  the  projection 
of  their  lining  membrane  by  the  effu- 
sion under  this  of  a  transparent  llnid  at 
points  where  it  does  not  adhere  firmly 
to  the  external  layer;  and,  in  frequent 
instances,  the  adherent,  or  consolidated 
portions  of  the  two  membranes  which 
separate  these  congested  a'dematous 
parts  of  the  inner  layer,  and  which  ai)- 
pear  as  if  they  were  empty  blood-ves- 
sels, are  found  arranged  as  opaque 
lines,  which,  from  theii  decussating 
each  other  in  a  regular  manner,  com- 
municate to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
vesicle  a  reticulated  or  a  chess-board 
appearance. 

In  many  of  these  cases  there  seems 


*  Quoted  in  llisclioff's  'J"rait('-  du  Dcvdoi). 
V-  38. 

t  Trnitf''  du  Dcveloiipotncnt,  par  T.  L,  G.  Jli.s- 
cliofl',  in  tlu;  Kncycloptdie  Anatoinique,  t.  viii. 

p.  3»!. 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  phlogosis  of 
the  vesicle,  which  gives  rise  to  this 
effusion,  is  limited  in  its  further  conse- 
quences to  the  induction  of  a  state  of 
opacity  and  thickening  in  its  coats  ;  or,, 
in  other  words,  to  their  conversion  into 
the  species  of  corpus  menstruale  which 
the  writer  has  elsewhere  called  a 
"  while  body  ;"  but  in  others,  the  effu- 
sion is  in  larger  quantity,  and  during 
the  accompanying  menstruation  be- 
comes organised  fis  a  yellow  granular 
pulp,  to  which  the  septa  which  con- 
nect the  two  layers  of  the  vesicle  give  a 
convoluted  appearance,  on  account  of 
which  the  writer  has  ventured  to  de- 
signate the  bodies  so  formed  as  corpora 
cephaloidea. 

Such,  he  apprehends, is,  substantially 
at  least,  the  rationale  of  the  formations 
termed  corpora  lutea,  in  their  primary 
or  simple  types.  The  two  species  to 
which  he  has  referred,— that  consti- 
tuted by  the  opaque  and  thickened 
membranes  of  the  Graafian  vesicle,  the 
result  of  a  kind  of  inflammatory  ac- 
tion and  of  effusion  in  their  structure, 
—  the  corpora  albida  of  these  contribu- 
tions ;  and  that  in  which  the  effusion 
is  larger  in  quantity,  granular,  supplied 
with  vessels,  and  situated  in  a  kind  of 
crypts  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
follicle, — the  corpora  cephaloidea,  are, 
he  believes,  the  only  primary  forms  of 
corpora  mcnstrnalia  which  ever  appear, 
and  they  are  strictly  confined  to  the 
child-bearing  period  of  female  life,  and 
are  never  to  be  seen  except  in  men- 
struating or  recently  menstrualing 
women. 

A  woman  may  menstruate  for  a 
number  of  times  consecutively,  and  no 
corpus  menstruale  be  produced,  but  this 
will  depend  either  on  the  fact  that  no 
vesicle  has  been  ruptured  during  the 
period,  or  that,  if  any  have  given  way, 
It  has  been  at  times  too  remote  from  the 
menstrual  nisus  to  have  permitted  them 
to  have  been  influenced  by  it.  Or, 
again,  in  such  a  case  as  is  here  sup- 
posed, or  in  others  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  catamenia,  or  after  their 
temporary  or  permanent  cessation,  the 
coats  of  a  vesicle  may  be  discovered, 
sometimes  ruptured,  at  others  intact, 
and  either  yellow  or  black,  and  with  or 
without  a  corresponding  deposit  in 
their  internal  surface,  but  such  bodies 
are  mere  blood  marks,  in  process  of  de- 
composition, and  neither  j)0.sscss vessels 
nor  exhibit  structural  chiingcs  in  the 
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coats  of  the  vesicle.      Corpora   men-  I 
strualia,   on    the    contrary,    constantly  ' 
present  the  imprint  of  organic  changes.  | 
Venereal  orgasm,  although  it  appears  i 
sometimes     to    occ:ision    haemorrhage  ! 
into  the  Graafian  vesicles,  and  perhaps  | 
also  occasionally  to  rupture  their  coats, 
is   too   transient   to  give   rise   to   any  ; 
changes  of  structure  in  the  latter.    The 
peritoneum  covering  a  Graafian  vesicle 
is  gradually  absorbed,   previous  to  the 
bursting  of  the  vesicle,  and  may  some- 
times in  menstruating  women  be  seen 
abraded  to  the  extent  of  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  length  by  two- eighths  in 
breadth,  while  the  vesicle  remains  in- 
tact.     In  such  a  case  various  causes 
might  be  competent  to  rupture  the  ve- 
sicle which  might  yet  stop  short  of  af- 
ccting  any  permanent  alteration  in  the 
hickness,  &c.    of  its  coats ;  and  this, 
he   writer    apprehends,    is    the    true 
.heory  of  the  ruptured  follicles  often 
net  with  which  have  no  change  on  or 
deposit  within  their  walls. 

The  occurrence  of  the  ovarian  orgasm 
which  gives  rise  to  menstruation,  soon 
after  such  a  rupture,  or  while  the  walls 
of  the  vesicle  are  yet  vascular  and  dis- 
tensible, may  still  issue  in  an  effusion 
between  their  lamince,  or  in  structuial 
changes  of  these,  which  will  be  more 
or  less  remarkable  according  to  the 
nearness  of  the  menstruation  to  the 
rupture,  and  proportioned  to  the  per- 
sistency and  intenseness  of  the  cata- 
menial  excitation  of  the  ovary; — cir- 
cumstances which  may  probably  sup- 
ply the  real  explanation  of  the  many 
instances  of  imperfectly  formed  corpora 
periodica  which  are  met  with  both  in 
the  gravid  and  unimpregnated  female. 
When  a  vesicle  bursts  after  the  men- 
strual nisus  has  quite  subsided,  thrre 
will  be  no  granular  deposit  at  all  or 
any  alteration  effected  in  the  layers  of 
the  vesicle ;  but  when  the  rupture 
happens  at  a  catamenial  period,  both 
the  deposition  and  the  changes  in  the 
coats  of  the  follicle  will  be  propor- 
tioned, everything  else  being  alike,  to 
the  amount  of  exposure  of  the  vesicle 
to  the  congestive  action  in  the  ovary. 

AVhen  pregnancy  is  set  up  simulta- 
neously, or  immediately  after  the  for- 
mation of  one  or  more  corpora  men- 
strualia,  the  continuance  of  a  vascular 
orgasm  of  the  ovaries,  which  is  main- 
tained consequently  on  this  condition, 
gives  rise  to  certain  modifications  in 
the  structure  of  the  new  bodies,  which, 


as  they  are  always  superinduced  on  one 
or  other  of  the  species  of  those  which 
have  been  here  called  primary —  the  cor- 
pora albida  and  cor{)ora  cephaloidea, 
and  thenconstitutebodieswhich  possess 
special  properties,  although  they  are, 
in  reality,  still  varieties  only  of  the 
primary  species  which  have  been 
named,  the  writer  would  descrilie  as 
secondary  transformations.  They  are 
the  "  true  co'pora  lutea"  of  authors, 
and,  to  the  writer,  they  appear  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  reflex  influence  of 
the  congested  and  excited  gravid  ute- 
rus on  the  enlarged  vessels,  either  intra 
or  extra-parietal,  of  the  iccenlly-formed 
corpora  menstrualia,  and  to  have  their 
point  of  departure  from  the  uterus  sub- 
sequent to  the  begun  development  of 
the  fcetus ;  and  not  to  be  de|)endent,  as 
has  been  supposed,  on  any  peculiar 
and  specific  effect  of  imjiregnation  as 
an  act  on  the  unruptured  Graafian 
vesicles  at  the  moment  of  conception. 

In  the  species  of  primary  menstrual 
body  called  cerebriform,  the  effects  of 
utero-gestation  are  limited  for  the  first 
two- thirds  of  the  period  to  an  exalta- 
tion generally  of  its  organization.  The 
changes  wrought  on  it  are  relative 
merely,  and  no  differences  of  an  abso- 
lute or  positive  kind  can  be  perceived. 
The  granular  matter  is  larger  in  quan- 
tity, its  vessels  more  distended,  and  its 
substance  more  pulpy  and  succulent, 
than  happens  in  the  average  of  such 
bodies  in  the  unimpregnated  female  ; 
and  the  external  layer  of  the  follicle 
itself  is  often  increased  in  its  thickness, 
but  here  the  distinctions  cease,  till, 
during  the  concluding  three  months, 
the  continued  plethora  of  the  vessels 
of  the  cyst  gradually  communicates  a 
rose-coloured  or  reddish  tint  to  its  yel- 
low granules,  and  eventually  converts 
the  brain-like  body  into  a  corpus 
rubrum. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  other  form  of 
primary  menstrual  body,  the  corpus 
albidum,  it  is  worth  inquiring  whether 
the  secondary  increased  circulation  of 
the  ovary  which  unque>tionably  fol- 
lows impregnation,  di>tinct  from  that 
which  obtains  as  a  primary  and  inde- 
pendent state  at  menstruation,  does 
not  aUo  explain  the  fact,  that  in  many 
of  the  corpora  menstrualia  met  with  in 
pregnant  women,  the  granular  matter 
is  found  arranged  around  the  opaque 
coats  or  cadaver  of  the  ruptured  vesicle, 
and  among  the  vessels  which  formerly 
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connected  this  with  the  stroma  of  the 
ovary,  and  not  within  its  walls. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the 
formations  now  under  notice,  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  granular  matter  is  always 
a  whitish   double-laj-ercd    membrane, 
destitute  of  blood  vessels,  and  identical 
with   bodies — the  dense   and  soft  va- 
rieties of  corpora  albida* — wiiich  are 
found  constantly  in  the  ovaries  of  the 
menstruating  virgin  ;  and  whether  we 
regard   the    cartilaginous-like  contex- 
ture of  the  expanded  inner   layer  in 
somef  of  the   granular  structures   in 
question,  so  destitute  of  vitality  that  it 
cannot  be  supposed  the  probable  centre 
of  a  vascular  action  which  would  ter- 
minate in  the  deposition  of  organizable 
molecules  around  its  exterior,  and  so 
little  corrugated  that  its  densencss  and 
consequent  cadaveric  nature  must  have 
existed  anteriorly  to  this  deposition  ; 
or  whether  we  take  into  account  the 
flattened,  contracted,  stellated,  or  other- 
wise compressed  condition  of  that  other 
variety!  '^^  '^e  same  granular  struc- 
tures in   which  the   yellow   matter  is 
exuded  around  a  soft,  but  equally  in- 
organic white  body, — there  seems  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  granular  tis- 
sue in  both  varieties  of  this  structure — 
the  extra-mural  cerebriform  body — is 
a  secondary  formation  or  deposit,  which 
is  excreted  by  the  ovaiian  vessels  which 
are  external  to  the  corpus  albidum,  and 
•which   had  formerly  served  to  nourish 
its  coats  when  it  was  a  Graafian  vesicle. 
The    alterations   of   structure    in    the 
vesicle  itself,  by  whicli  it  passes  into 
the  stale  of  a  white  body,  arc,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,    the  product  of  the 
increased   activity  of  its  own   vessels 
under  the  ovarian  orgasm  of  the  men- 
strual period,  and  of  such  a  nature  as 
terminate,  whether  the  woman  be  af- 
terwards  impregnated   or  not,   in  the 
obliteration  of  these  vessels  ;  while  the 
yellow  molecules  which  lie  exterior  to 
the  cadaveric  vesicle  in  the  bodies  now 
under  notice,  are  a  transudation  from 
its  extra-mural  vessels,  produced  by  an 
augmentation  of  the  blood  in  tiie  ova- 
ries, which,  in  the  event  of  conception, 
occurs    subsequently,   and    when    tlie 
vessels  which  form  a  part  of  the  walls 
of  the  vesicle  are  no  longer  patent,  but 
those  larger  ones  only  wiiich  connect 


*  First  Scries,  Summary,  16,  A.  B. 

t  Idem,  19,  B. 

i  Idem,  last  paragraph. 


the  exterior  of  the  follicle  with   the 
stroma. 

Adopting  these  interpretations,  the 
peculiarities  of  structure  which  are  ob- 
served in  the  corpora  periodica  of 
pregnancy,  and  which  are  commonly 
believed  to  emanate  from  some  un- 
known but  immediate  influence  of  the 
semen  masculinum  on  the  Graafian 
vesicles  before  their  rupture,  and  arc 
described,  on  this  supposition,  as  con. 
stituting  the  essential  features  of  true 
corpora  lutea,  are  really  occasioned 
subsequent  to  the  discharge  of  the  ovi 
and  the  occurrence  of  fecundation,  bj 
the  uterine  excitement  and  consequen; 
phlogosis  of  the  ovaries  to  which  gra- 
vidity  gives  rise. 

The  transition  of  the  cephaloid  bo- 
dies  of  menstruation   into  solid  rose- 
coloured   masses   towards   the   end  tf 
pregnancy,   distinguished   as  it   is  by- 
being  limited  to  that  period  of  gesti- 
tion  when  the  uterine  plethora  is  at  ife 
height,    and   by   its    gradual   increas 
from    its    commencement,    about    tin 
sixth  and  seventh  months,  till  the  ac- 
cession of  labour,  when  it  rapidly  dis- 
appears, is,  indeed,  conclusive  on  this 
point  as  it  regards  them ;  and  in  respect 
to   the   menstrual   white    bodies,    and 
their    conversion   by   pregnancy    into 
extra-mural    cerebriform,  or  granular 
bodies,  the  writer  grounds  his  belief  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  view  on  tiie  known 
facts,  that  the  nucleus  of  such  cepha- 
loid bodies  of  pregnancy  is  invariably 
a  corpus   albidum ;  that  white  bodies 
are  the  most  common  form  of  ovarian 
bodies  in   the  unimprcgnated  female; 
that  in  her  they  have  never  been  found 
having  a  granular  deposit  on  their  ex- 
terior ;  that  they  lose  the  permeability 
of  their  coats  and  become  inorganic 
bodies,  at  too  early  a  period  to  consist 
with  their  being  the  centre  of  such  an 
orgasm  as  could  give  rise  to  a  granular 
deposit ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
size  and   number   of  the   extra-mural 
vessels  of  the  vesicle,  immediately  on 
its  rupture  at  menstruation,  are  so  con- 
siderable,   and   the   ovarian    phlogosis 
during  i)regnancy  so  gi"eat,  that  such 
an  occui'rence  would  be  precisely  what 
might  «  priori  be  anticipated  ;  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  while,  in  the  intra- 
mural cerebriform  bodies,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  gra- 
nular matter  is  strictly  dendritic,  or 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  parietal 
vessels  of  the  Graafian  follicles,  those 
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of  the  extra-mural  are  more  commonly 
arranged  in  lines  which  converge 
towards  the  innerfrim  of  the  granular 
matter,  where  it*  lies  in  contact  with 
the  remains  of  the  follicle,  now  con- 
verted into  a  white  body. 
\  It  may  serve  further  to  confirm  the 
soundness  of  this  rationale  of  what  are 
called  true  corpora  lutca,  that  the  extra- 
mural cerebriform  bodies  of  pregnancy, 
now  described, undergoin  common  with 
the  intra-mural  cerebriform  bodies  of 
menstruation,  when  these  obtain  in  the 
gravid  female,  a  transformation  into  cor- 
pora rubra  towards  the  end  of  utero- 
gestation.  Their  granular  matter,  as 
the  latter  third  o  pregnancy  advances,* 
gradually  becomes  more  vascular  and 
dense,  till  they  constitute  red  bodies  ; 
—a  change  which,  assuming  the  accu- 
racy of  the  explanation  od'ered  above 
cf  their  original  production,  may  per- 
laps  entitle  them  to  be  arranged  on  its 
accomplishment,  as  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions of  the  ovary. 

The  writer,  in  closing  this  part  of 
the  argument,  would  mention  it  as  an 
additional  consideration  in  favour  of 
the  exposition  which  he  has  now 
I  taken  the  liberty  of  offering  on  the 
nature  of  the  corpora  periodica  of  preg- 
nancy, that,  should  two  or  more  Graa- 
fian vesicles  have  been  recently  and 
simultaneously  ruptured  before  fecun- 
dation, the  series  of  changes  which 
make  up  the  concrete  of  what  is  called 
a  true  corpus  luteum,  will  take  place 
indifferently  in  them  all.f 

In  treating  of  the  corpora  menstrualia 
in  their  primary  forms,  or  as  they  are 
seen  in  the  unimpregnated  female,  it 
was  attempted  to  explain  the  varieties 
which  are  met  with  in  the  perfection  of 
their  development,  on  the  principle  of 
their  formation  having  been  com- 
menced at  earlier  or  later  periods  of 
the  menstrual  nisus.  In  reference  to 
the  same  bodies  when  modified  by  a 
2onsecutive  pregnancy,  a  similar  prin- 
ciple seems  equally  just  when  employed 
;o  explain  the  different  degrees  of 
their  development.  For,  whether  such 
modifications  be  effected  through  the 
nedium  of  the  arteries  of  the  vesicle 
sympathising  with  the  increased  vas- 
3ular  activity  of  the  uterus,  or  through 
',hat  of  its  veins  kept  permanently 
iistended  by  the  increased  pressure  of 

*  First  Series;  Summary,  19.  B.  and  P.  ii.  S. 
i.  5. 
t  First  Series,  P.  ii.  S.  i,  2,  6,  7,8.    S.ii.  4. 


blood  in  the  long  and  tortuous  sper- 
matic veins,  ic  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  they  will  be  modified  by  the  size, 
number,  and  vital  activity  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  vesicle  at  the  pe- 
riod when  they  commence  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  relation  between  the 
date  of  the  breach  in  the  vesicle,  and 
that  of  the  menses  or  of  the  pregnancy. 
It  is  a  question  deserving  future  in- 
quiry, whether,  as  was  suggested  in  the 
former  series,  and  as  happens  with  the 
Graafian  vesicle  when  its  rupture  has 
been  too  distant  from  menstruation  to 
permit  the  vessels  in  its  coats  to  be 
affected  by  that  function,  the  vessels  of 
a  corpus  menstruale,  from  a  similar 
length  in  the  interval  between  the 
formation  of  that  body  and  impregna- 
tion, may  not  also  be  not  partially 
only,  but  wholly  impervious  to  the  suc- 
ceeding reflex  orgasm  of  this  condition, 
before  it'  occur,  and  whether  the  state 
of  pregnancy,  therefore,  may  not,  in 
some  rare  instances,  exist,  without  being 
succeeded  by  its  usual  characteristic 
seque!<B  in  the  ovaries. 

It  remains  to  be  ascertained, also, whe- 
ther any  morbid  orgasm  of  the  uterus, 
such  as  might  accompany  several  of  its 
diseases  of  structure,  would,  were  it  set 
up  immediately  on  the  formation  of  a 
corpus  menstruale,  be  reflected  back- 
ward on  the  latter,  and  modify  its  or- 
ganization just  as  in  pregnancy. 

It  is  not,  at  least  to  the  writer,  any 
longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  that  when 
the  ovarian  granular  body  associated 
with  a  pregnancy,  is  of  the  species 
named  by  him  corpus  cephaloideum, 
and  of  that  variety  of  this  which  has 
the  yellow  matter  deposited  between 
the  membranes  of  the  vesicle,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  being 
found  in  as  perfect  a  type  in  an  unim- 
pregnated as  in  a  gravid  woman  ;  and 
that  also  whether  the  uterus  should 
happen  to  contain  a  tumor  after  its 
formation,  or  remain  healthy.  The 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment are  to  be  met  with  throughout 
the  writer's  former  series,  and  receive 
remarkable  confirmation,  in  particular, 
from  the  specimen  (First  Series,  P. 
ii.  S.  i.  2.),  of  a  tubal  conception,  in 
the  corresponding  ovary  of  which  were 
two  intra- mural  cerebriform  bodies  not 
differing  from  those  of  menstruation, 
and  not  differing  from  one  another. 

Such  cases,  therefore,  may  in  the 
present  inquiry  be  set  aside,  and  atten- 
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tion  directed  only  to  the  question, 
whether  the  conversion  which  the  wri- 
ter* describes  as  being  effected  about 
the  seventh  month  of  gestation  of 
cephaloid  into  red  bodies,  and  the 
variety  of  corpora  cephaloidcain  which 
the  granular  substance  is  arranged  ex- 
ternal to  the  coats  of  the  follicle,  may 
be  possible  subsistences  in  the  unini- 
pregnatcd  woman  ? 

Dr.  Lee  found  what  he  calls  a  per- 
fect corpus  luteum,  that  is,  an  extra- 
mural corpus  cephaloideum,  [which 
'he  regards  as  furnishing  an  unequivo- 
cal proof  of  impregnation,]  in  the  ovary 
of  a  woman  who  died  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uterus  soon  after  the  expul- 
sion of  a  mass  of  serous  cysts ;  but  this 
is  not  conclusive,  there  being  much 
reason  to  believe  that  such  hydatoid 
structures  are  nothing  else  than  con- 
versions of  genuine  ova.  Tlie  writer 
has  seen  similar  extra-mural  deposits 
occur  double  in  gravid  women  in  v.hom 
there  was  not  tlie  shadow  of  a  cause 
for  believing  that  tliey  had  had,  on  the 
occasions  in  question,  more  than  one 
conception.  This,  which  the  writer 
imagines  is  the  only  kind  of  evidence 
which  the  case  admits  of,  is,  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  sound,  a  valid 
ground  for  believing,  not  only  that 
these  bodies,  when  they  exist  in  the 
gravid  female,  are  formed  subsequent 
to  impregnation,  and  not  in  the  act, 
and  are  created  by  a  reflected  influence 
from  the  gravid  uterus,  and  not  by  any 
irritation  emanating  from  within  them- 
selves, but  also,  that  it  is  at  least  a 
possible  and  presumable  hypothesis, 
that  in  a  similar  state  of  the  vesicles 
consequent  on  their  rupture  at  men- 
struation, a  corresponding  conversion 
of  them  into  cxtra-min-al  granular 
bodies,  resembling  those  of  ntero-ges- 
tation,  might  be  produced  by  the  si- 
multaneous accession  of  some  other  in- 
creased action  of  the  uterus  tiian  that 
of  pregnancy. 

In  regard,  again,  to  the  question, 
whether  the  very  vascular  granular 
structures  which  the  writer  lias  named 
corpora  rubra,  may  be  met  with  in  un- 
impregnated  women,  the  writer  has 
little  except  sinnlar  conjecture  to  offer, 
iioederer  has  recorded!  an  exampl'i  of 
a  body  "  coloris  carnei  ....  sine 
cavo"  which  he  saw  in  a  woman,  re- 
specting wliom,  as  there    was    no  fwi- 

*  Firut  Scricn ;  Huniinary,  20. 
t  Icones,  p.  43. 


(ience  of  her  having  been  with  child,  he 
supposed  that  she  might  have  aborted. 
Solid  corpora  rubra,*  such  as  appear  to 
have  been  described  in  this  instance 
by  Roedercr,  and  hollow  red  granular 
bodies,  conversions  of  that  modification 
of  corpora  cephaloidea  termed  by  the 
writer  extra-mural,  do  not  begin  to 
show  themselves  in  the  gravid  state 
before  the  sixth  month,  (although  their 
presence  in  general  indicates  a  much 
later  period  of  gestation,)  and  they 
rarely  continue  visible  even  when  most 
perfect,  as  at  the  full  term,  so  long  as 
to  allow  the  ordinary  marks  of  prcg- 
nancy  in  the  uterus,  Szc.  to  have  dis- 
appeared ;  for  which  reasons  Roederer's 
conjectures  respecting  this  female  mtst 
be  held  to  have  been  gratuitous,  and 
her  case  to  have  some  weight  in  the 
present  inquiry.  The  writer  has  seer-j- 
reddish  cysts  in  menstruating  womei, 
but  their  constitution  in  regard  lo 
the  absence  of  granular  matter,  and 
their  want  of  solidity,  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  fibrous  rose-co- 
loured bodies  found  in  the  gravid  fe- 
male. Whether  such  distinctions  are 
essential  or  relative  only,  must  be  de- 
cided by  future  investigation. 

Another  fact  of  some  interest  in  the 
history  of  corpora  periodica  is,  that  the 
number  of  such  bodies  found  in  the 
ovaries  of  a  gravid  female,  may  not 
only  be  greater  than  that  of  the  foetuses 
containeti  in  the  uterus,  but  also  less. 

MM.t    Baer     and    Bischoff§    have 
seen  this  frequently,  as  it  respects  the 
ova  in  the  tubes,  in  the  lower  animals, 
and  they  account  for  it  on  the  princi- 
ple that  a  Graafian  vesicle  does  occa- 
sionally contain  more  than  one  ovum. 
The  writer  subjoins  an  example  in  the 
human  subject,  the  recent  preparation 
from  whicli   his  descri])tion    is    taken 
having  been  supplied  him  through  the 
polite   attention    of  Prof  Pagan  ;  and 
in  attempting  its  interpretation  accord- 
ing to  the  princiiTles  proposed  in   the 
present    paper,    it    will    be    necessarj 
either  to   adopt  the  ex[)lanation    prof- 
fered by  MM.  Baer  and  IJischoli;  or  tc 
))resuine   that  the   two  ova  had   beer, 
furnished  by  separate  vesicles,  but  that, 
in  the  one,  the  changes  whicli  issue  ii. 
a   corpus    albidum    had   been    far  tot 
advanced,  before  pregnancy  took  place 
to  permit  even  its  extra-parietal  vessel? 

"*  Mi'.niCAi.  (iAZ.  1844-5,  \).  ;i71. 
t  First  .Scries,  1'.  ii.  S.  vii.  11,  12. 
%  Lcttre  par  Uresclict,  p.  20. 
§  Op.  cit.  p.  34. 
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to  be  influenced  by  the  succeeding  ute- 
rine plethora  and  excitement. 

Mrs. ,  aged  about  30,  mother  of 

five  children,  two  of  them  born  at  a 
twin  birth,  nine  da\-s  before  death, 
which  was  caused  by  apoplexy  con- 
nected with  diseased  heart.  An  an- 
trum communicated  with  the  cavity  of 
one  of  the  tubes  by  a  rugous  opening, 
and  the  distal  end  of  the  other  was  ex- 
panded into  a  crescentic  sac.  Exter- 
nally the  ovaries  were  free  from  linear 
cicatrices,  and  bleached,  their  surface 
presenting  numerous  delicate  vesicles  ; 
some  on  a  level  with  tlie  peritoneum, 
others  elevated  above  it,  and  at  other 
places,  again,  were  slight  indentations 
still  raw  as  if  from  the  recent  rupture 
vesicles    of    the    same    kind.     On 

\in,'open  one  of  the  oi'aries,  a  yel- 

\  *  slightly  oval  body  of  the  size  of  a 
dried  pea,  was  cut  through  in  nearly  its 
centre.  It  was  solid,  and  had  a  white 
point  of  the  size  of  a  small  shot,  of  de- 
licate opaque  membrane,  in  its  centre. 
There  was  no  yellow  matter  in  any 
other  part  of  either  ovary,  but  inter- 
spersed throughout  both  glands  were 
several  soft  white  bodies  of  moderate 
size,  and  still  capable  of  having  their 
cavities  demonstrated.  They  were 
Graafian  vesicles,  which  had  been  emp- 
tied, and  the  coats  of  which,  slightly 
thickened  and  opaque,  were  compressed 
together. 

The  ovaries  were  put  into  spirit  and 
re-examined  three  days  afterwards. 
The  yellow  body  had  become  of  a  f;iint 
flesh  hue,  and  presented  at  first  sight 
some  appearance  of  being  enclosed  in 
a  delicate  capsule;  on  minute  examina- 
tion no  such  envelope,  however,  could 
be  demonstrated,  and  in  separating  the 
inner  opaque  central  spot  fiom  the 
surrounding  granular  matter,  it  was 
found  to  consist  of  a  double  membrane, 
compressed  into  a  flat  form,  with  pro- 
longations of  itself  thrust  outwards 
into  the  flesh  coloured  ring. 

The  only  other  matter  which  it  oc- 
curs to  the  writer  to  add,  respects  a 
■variety  of  corpus  cephaloideum  he  has 
met  with,  in  which  the  granular  sub- 
stance is  disposed  with  the  most  per- 
fect symmetry,  but  is  destitute  of  any 
organised  or  other  covering  on  its  in- 
ternal aspect.  Those  bodies  have  an 
exact  resemblance  to  the  most  perfect 
corpora  cephaloidea,  having  their  inner 
pellicular  lining  either  absorbed  or 
expelled. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CASE    OF    PENETRATING    WOUND 
OF  THE  THIGH, 

WITH   PROBABLE  LESION  OF  THE  FEMORAL 
ARTERY  AND  VEIN. 

Bv  Edward  Cock,  Escv. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Collegre  of  Surgeons,  and 

Assistant-isurg^eon  to  Guy's  Hospital. 


The  following  case,  which  came  under 
my  care  at  Guy's  Hospital  nearly  a 
year  ago,  presents,  I  think,  several 
features  of  practical  interest  and  im- 
portance :  — 

H P ,  cctat.  2(),   a  butcher, 

healthy  and  of  temperate  habits,  was 
admitted  into  Cornelius  ward  in  the 
afternoon  of  October  19th,  18-14.  It 
appeared  that,  in  dividing  a  calf's 
head,  his  knife  had  slipt,  and  entering 
his  thigh  on  the  inner  side,  near  the 
junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  third,, 
had  penetrated  to  the  extent  of  some 
inches.  He  immediately  lost  a  large 
quantity  of  blood,  which  gushed  from 
the  wound,  and  became  faint.  Pres- 
sure was  applied  over  the  part  by  his 
shopmatcs,  and  the  prompt  application 
of  a  tourniquet,  in  the  usual  situation, 
by  a  neighbouring  surgeon,  eflectually 
prevented  farther  haemorrhage.  He 
was  then  brought  to  the  hospital, 
where  I  saw  him  within  an  hour  after 
the  accident.  He  was  in  a  state  of 
complete  collapse,  but  sensible  and 
collected.  Below  the  tourniquet  ban- 
dage the  thigh  was  distended  with 
eflused  blood,  and  he  complained  of 
great  pain  and  numbness  of  the  whole 
extremity,  which  was  no  doubt  in  great 
measure  occasioned  by  the  tightness 
of  the  constriction.  His  countenance 
was  pale  and  anxious.  On  relaxing 
the  tourniquet,  arterial  blood  flowed 
freely  from  the  wound,  which  was 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  extended 
transversely  across  the  situation  of  the 
sartorius  muscle,  exposing  the  fascia 
beneath.  It  was  evident  that  a  large 
artery,  either  the  femoral  or  profunda, 
had  been  wounded,  and  that  imme- 
diate steps  must  be  taken  to  secure 
the  vessel,  and  prevent  the  farther  ef- 
fusion of  blood,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
tourniquet  had  become  unbearable. 

Before  proceeding  to  operate,  it  was 
necessary  to  determine,  witii  as  much 
accuracy  as  possible,  first,  whether  the 
haemorrhage  came  from  a  wound  of 
the  femoral  or  the  profunda;  and,  se- 
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condly,  the  probable  spot  where  the 
knife  might  be  supposed  to  have  pierced 
the  artery.  As  regarded  the  first  ques- 
tion, I  was  guided  in  ray  opinion  by  the 
fact  that  the  tourniquet,  placed  over 
the  femoral  artery,  at  the  junction  of 
the  upper  with  tlie  middle  third  of  the 
thigh,  and  therefore  below  the  origin 
of  the  profunda,  completely  com- 
manded the  bleeding,  and  therefore 
concluded  that  the  former  and  not  the 
latter  vessel  had  sustained  the  lesion. 
To  determine  the  second  point,  viz.  the 
locality  of  the  wound  in  the  artery,  was 
a  matter  of  greater  difficulty ;  for  on 
examining  carefully  the  cut  in  the 
skin,  no  continuous  wound  could  be 
found  through  the  fascia  beneath,  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  the  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  or  the  retraction  of  the 
divided  muscles,  and  I  was  unable 
either  with  the  finger  or  with  a  probe 
to  trace  the  track  of  the  knife  beyond 
the  surface.  However,  the  history  of 
the  accident,  the  position  of  the  man 
when  he  received  the  sf//'-inflicted 
wound,  and  his  own  opinion,  expressed 
clearly  and  decidedly  on  the  subject, 
induced  me  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
(an  erroneous  one,  as  it  proved),  that 
the  knife  had  taken  an  oblique  direc- 
tion slightly  upwards,  and  wounded 
the  artery  just  previously  to  its  enter- 
ing the  canal  of  the  adductor  magnus 
muscle.  I  therefore  determined  to  fol- 
low the  track  of  the  wound,  if  possible 
lay  bare  the  artery  at  the  seat  of  in- 
jury, and  place  a  ligature  above  and 
below  the  opening  in  the  vessel. 

The  tourniquet  was  removed,  and 
the  artery  commanded  by  pressure  at 
the  groin.  1  then  made  a  longitudinal 
incision  in  the  direction  of  the  femoral 
sheath,  bisecting  the  original  wound. 
The  sartorius  was  found  to  be  divided 
across  and  retracted  upwards  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  extremity  present- 
ing a  large  rounded  bulbous  appear- 
ance. On  cutting  through  the  fascia 
a  large  quantity  of  extravasated  blood 
was  brought  into  view,  and  no  sooner 
was  this  disturbed  and  partially  re- 
moved, than  a  copious  gush  of  venous 
blood  took  place,  and  continued  to  flow 
freely,  being  evidently  supplied  from 
an  opening  in  a  large  vein.  On  pass- 
ing my  finger  into  the  wound  and  fol- 
lowing the  track  of  the  knife,  I  now 
discovered  that  it  had  taken  a  direction 
downwards,  to  the  extent  of  at  least 


four  inches,  into  the  popliteal  space^ 
and  it  appeared  most  probable,  thatthi 
vessels,  both  artery  and  vein,  were  cul 
as  they  emerged  from  the  lower  opett 
ing  of  the  canal  of  the  adductor  mag' 
nus.     The  great  depth  of  the  wound,™ 
and  the  free  venous   haemorrhage,  pre 
eluded  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  L 
ray  original  intention  of  tying  the  ar-^ 
tery   at  the   seat  of  its   injury.     The^ 
bleeding  was  first  stopped  by  introduc-; 
ing   a    piece  of  sponge    down    to  the 
bottom  of  the  wound ;  and  by  extend- 
ing my  first  incision  upwards,  and  par- 
tially  raising  the  sartorius  muscle,  I 
succeeded  in  exposing  the  femoral  ar- 
tery about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and 
placed  a  ligature  around  it.     The  dis- 
turbance to  the  relative  situation  of  the 
parts  occasioned  by  the  extravasated 
blood,  and  the  division  of  the  muscles, 
somewhat  obscured  the  operation ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  a  large  vein,  evi- 
dently a  vena  cavus  was  lying  in  front 
and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,     I 
had    no    opportunity    of  ascertaining 
whether  the  normal  vein  occupied  the 
usual    situation  in  the  sheath.      The 
bleeding,  both  arterial  and  venous,  wa« 
now  effectually  arrested ;  the  edges  of 
the  wound   were  brought  together  by 
suture  and  plaster,  except  at  the  lower 
part  where  the  sponge  had  been  intro- 
duced.    The  limb  was   placed  in  an 
easy  position,  the  leg  and  foot  covered 
with  flannel,   and  thirty  drops  of  Tr, 
Opii  given  to  the  patient  in  julep,  am- 
monia;.    He  also  took  small  quantities 
of  brandy  and  water,  passed  a  tolera* 
ble  night,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
day   had  in  great  measure  recovered 
from  his  previous  state  of  prostration. 
The  limb    preserved  its  natural   tem- 
perature.    During  the  three  succeeding 
days  he  had  fever  with  occasional  ri- 
gors,   and  took   effervescing  draughts 
and  mild  diet.     On  the  fourth  day  after 
the  accident,  suppuration  of  a  healthy 
character  had  set  in ;  the  sponge  was 
removed,  the  edges  of  the   wound  were 
approximated  and  supported  by  plaster, 
and  he  was  ordered  quinine  with  mor- 
j)hia  at  niglit,  generous  diet  and  mode- 
rate stimulus.      The  suppuration  was 
extensive,   owing    to  the  quantity    of 
blood   which-  had  been  effused  under 
the   fascia  and   between  the  muscles, 
but    he     continued     to     improve     in 
strength,    and    was   soon   able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  anodyne  at  night.   The 
ligature  came  away  on  the  14th  day. 
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The  wound  cicatrized  very  slowly,  and 
the  approximation  of  its  edges  was 
entirely  prevented  by  the  presence  of 
the  retracted  sartorius,  which  pro- 
truded from  between  them  beyond  the 
level  of  the  skin.  For  at  least  five 
weeks  after  the  operation  he  continued 
to  suffer  great  inconvenience  from 
spasmodic  muscular  action.  The  slight- 
est touch  applied  to  the  wound  or  to 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  sartorius 
threw  that  muscle  into  a  state  of  vio- 
lent contraction,  which  was  participated 
in  to  a  minor  degree  by  the  other  mus- 
cles of  the  thigh.  Opiate  applications 
were  used,  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
produce  much  effect.  He  left  the  hos- 
pital, December  23d,  the  wound  nearly 
healed,  but  presenting  a  line  of  some- 
what unhealthy-looking  prominent 
granulations,  and  an  indurated  state 
of  the  cicatrix.  I  saw  him  again  to- 
wards the  end  of  January,  and  little 
reparative  progress  had  been  made.  1 
now  put  him  on  a  course  of  decoction 
of  bark  and  bichloride  of  mercury, 
under  which  the  wound  became  firmly 
and  soundly  healed  by  the  end  of 
March.  He  had  then  perfectly  re- 
gained the  use  of  the  limb,  and  suffered 
no  inconvenience  whatever  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  accident. 


VARICES  IN  PREGNANT  WOMEN. 

"Varices  are  often  only  troublesome  during 
the  pregnancy,  and  that  evil  may  be,  in  gene- 
ral, very  readily  obviated  by  the  use  of  the 
roller,  and  other  ordinary  measures.  I  fear, 
however,  that  an  insufficient  degree  of  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  more  severe  and  ex- 
tensive examples  of  varix,  both  by  the  pa- 
tient and  the  physician.  In  some  such  in- 
stances I  have  had  to  contend  with  dangerous 
crural  phlebitis  coming  on  after  labour,  and 
clearly  taking  its  rise  in  the  already  diseased 
and  distended  state  of  the  veins  of  the  leg ; 
and  I  had  the  misfortune,  about  two  years 
since,  to  witness  the  loss  of  one  of  my  pa- 
tients, in  whom  the  enormous  varicose  veins 
of  the  right  leg  and  thigh  were  attacked, 
after  her  confinement,  with  phlebitis  ter- 
minating in  the  production  of  pus,  and  all 
the  distressing  consequences  of  the  pyogenic 
fever.  I  merely  desire,  at  this  point,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  propriety 
of  taking  all  due  precautions  against  the  de- 
velopment of  that  dangerous  malady,  after 
the  delivery  of  the  patient  who  is  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  very  bad  varices  of  the 
legs. — Dr.  Meigs. 


CASE  OF  STRANGULATED  HERNIA : 

DEATH. 

By  J.  M.  Burton,  Esa. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  10th 
of  May,  I   was  summoned  to  see  Mr. 

R B ,  residing  on  Blackheath, 

who  was  stated  to  have  been  suffering 
from  bilious  vomiting  since  noon  of  the 
previous  Thursday.  His  medical  at- 
tendant had  given  him  aperient  and 
saline  effervescents  since  the  period 
of  his  attack,  without  relief.  I  found 
him  to  be  a  thin  attenuated  man  of 
sickly  appearance,  and  about  sixty-four 
years  of  age. 

He  stated  that  he  had  been  attacked 
quite  suddenly  with  vomiting,  after 
having  been  engaged  in  moving  some 
heavy  garden  pots,  and  that  this  had 
continued  without  cessation  up  to  the 
present  time.  There  was  general  un- 
easiness of  the  abdomen ;  a  sense 
of  tightness  at  the  epigastrium  ;  con- 
stipation since  the  period  of  attack; 
furred  white  tongue ;  skin  natural ; 
pulse  80  and  soft. 

Upon  examination  I  found  a  femoral 
hernia  of  the  left  side.  He  had  been 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  swell- 
ing since  Thursday,  and  thought  that 
it  had  been  present  previously  to  this 
time,  but  his  account  of  the  matter  was 
not  very  precise,  as  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  nature  of  it. 

On  using  the  taxis  I  returned  a  por- 
tion of  intestine  with  a  distinct 
gurgling  sound,  and  with  evident  di- 
minution in  the  size  of  the  tumor; 
there  remained,  however,  a  hard  swell- 
ing of  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg 
which  I  could  not  reduce,  and  which 
I  thought  might  be  an  old  omental 
hernia.  I  was,  however,  so  satisfied 
of  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  in- 
testine, that  I  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable at  this  time  to  operate.  He  was 
ordered 

To  have  fomentations  applied  to  the  belly  ; 
Cal.  and  Opium  at  night,  tind  an  ape- 
rient in  the  morning. 

11th,  Sunday. — Bowels  purged  once 
by  the  medicine  this  morning;  no 
sickness  ;  tongue  furred ;  pulse  80, 
soft;  some  fulness  of  the  abdomen. 
In  the  afternoon  he  had  an  injection 
which  brought  away  a  good  stool. 

12th,  Monday.  —  Sickness  returned 
in  the  night,  and  now  severe ;  abdo- 
men more   tumid  and   tender;     pulse 
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80;  skin  cool;  tongue  furred.  Under 
these  circumstances,  my  friends  Mr. 
Busk  and  Mr.  Sams,  who  saw  the  pa- 
tient, concurred  with  me  in  the  pro- 
priety of  cutting  into  the  hernial 
sac,  and  examining  its  contents.  Hav- 
ing exposed  the  sac,  I  mnde  a  careful 
incision  into  it:  there  was  a  very 
small  quantity  of  fluid  effused,  and,  as 
we  had  supposed,  the  contents  con- 
sisted of  a  portion  of  omentum  only. 
Mr.  Busk  (whose  admirable  judgment 
and  skill  are  well  known  to  the  pro- 
fession), as  well  as  Mr.  Sams  and  my- 
self, made  a  most  careful  examination 
to  satisfy  ourselves  upon  this  point. 
The  omentum  which  was  stranguhited 
was  only  slightly  congested  ;  the  stric- 
ture required  free  division  before  I  was 
able  to  return  it. 

He  was  ordered  gruel,  toast-water,  and  to 
continue  the  fomentation. 

Evening.  —  No  sickness  since  the 
operation  ;  very  little  tenderness  ;  pulse 
80;  no  pain  in  the  wound. 

1.3th. — 6a.m.  Abdomen  distended; 
some  tenderness  in  the  left  iliac  re- 
gion ;  no  stool ;  pulse  1)2 ;  tongue 
furred,  rather  brown,  and  general  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness,  though  he  had  had 
a  tolerable  night. 

Let  him  h:ive  a  common   injection,  Cont. 
Fotus,  Cal.  et  0[)ium  4tishoris. 

Evening.— He  had  had  four  or  five 
copious  faecal  evacuations  ;  tenderness 
less;  wound  healthy,  apparently  unit- 
ing ;  pulse  92,  i-oft. 

14th. — Had  liad  some  rest  in  the 
night  ;  tenderness  much  less  ;  bowels 
nor.  acted  since  yesterday  afternoon  ; 
tongue  cleaning ;  no  sickness ;  pulse 
80,  soft. 

Beef-tea  ;   Cont.  alia. 

10  1'.  M. — He  had  vomited  just  pre- 
viously to  my  visit  ;  pulse   92,    inter- 
mittent;  no  increase  of  pain;    bowels 
confmed;  evidently  much  changed. 
Enema  commune. 

15th. —  Restless  night;  bowels 
moved  ;  countenance  anxious  ;  pulse 
92,  intermittent ;  belly  tympanitic— of- 
fensive discharge  from  the  wound,  tlic 
edges  of  which  are  assuming  an  un- 
healthy  appearance;  pulse  100;  skin 
cool. 

Appl.  Cataplasma  Vulneri ;  Cont.  alia. 

Kith.  —  Bad  night;  very  low,  evi- 
dently sinking;  the  edges  of  the 
wound  gangrenous. 

17th.— Died  at  1  p.  m. 


Post-mortem,  twentij  hours  after  death,! 

Body  much  emaciated  ;  edges  of  the! 
wound  widely  open  and  gangrenous.  \ 
The  whole  tract  of  the  intestines  in- 
flated, congested,  and  agglutinated  at  ■ 
all  points  by  recently  efl'used  lymph, 
with  pus  contained  in  the  interstices. 
The  portion  of  ileum  which  had  been 
strangulated  was  adherent  by  a  small- 
point  to  the  neck  of  the  sac  just 
within  the  crural  ring.  It  comprised 
the  whole  calibre  of  the  gut,  and  it 
was  most  distinctly  defined  by  the 
impress  of  the  sharp  edge  of  the  stric- 
ture, and  completely  gangrenous,  so- 
that  it  was  lacerated  directly  upon  at- 
tempting to  remove  it.  There  had, 
however,  been  no  escape  of  faeces  during 
life. 

The  omentum  which  had  been  re- 
turned at  the  time  of  the  operation 
formed  a  sort  of  valve  at  the  crural 
arch,  preventing  any  protrusion  from 
the  abdomen,  though  the  finger  could  be 
readily  passed  into  it  from  tiie  wound. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  an  in- 
teresting case,  inasmuch  as  it  raises  a 
practical  question.  It  is  evident  that 
1  returned  the  intestine  by  the  taxis 
on  the  Saturday  evening  when  1  first 
saw  the  patient,  and  that  the  injury 
done  to  tlu  gut  by  its  delay  within  the 
stricture  for  sixty  hours  before  any 
attempt  was  made  at  reduction,  so  far 
destroyed  its  integrity,  as  to  produce 
gangrene  of  the  portion  wiiicli  had 
been  strangulated;  the  gangrene  not 
being  the  result  of  the  general  inflam- 
mation, as  it  was  confined  entirely  and 
distinctly  to  the  part  of  the  bowel  which 
had  been  strangulated. 

It  becomes,  tlien.a  question,  whether, 
when  a  hernia  has  been  strangulated 
for  so  many  hours,  it  would  not  be 
better  to  cut  into  the  s  ic  at  once,  and 
examine  the  condition  of  the  intes- 
tine, than  to  endeavour  by  the  taxis  to 
return  it  into  the  abdomen  in  its  pos- 
sibly irretrievably  injured  state.  I 
must  confess,  that  should  I  unhappily 
be  ever  again  called  to  a  case  of 
this  nature,  wlicre  strangulation  had 
existed  for  so  many  hours,  I  should 
feel  much  inclined  to  operate  at  once, 
especially  if,  as  in  this  instance,  the 
hernia  were  femoral,  in  which  case  the 
tightness  and  unyielding  texture  of 
the  stricture  add  so  much  to  the  dan- 
ger of  delay. 
Croonio's  Hill,  Greenwich, 
Aufj.  ICUi,  1843. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1845. 


The  Medical  Schools  of  Great  Britain 
are  at  the  present  time  in  a  somewhat 
singular  position.     Students  are  about 
to  commence  their  medical  education 
under  rules  and  regulations,  whicli  in 
all  probability  will  be  entirely  changed 
by  the  Physic  and  Surgery  Bill  to  be 
introduced  early   in  the   next  Session 
of    Parliament.       Some    anxiety   has 
existed  respecting  the  probable  effects 
of  the  measure  upon  those  who  have 
already  begun,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  complete,  their   studies    under  the 
old  system.     Will  the  number  of  lec- 
tures at  which  attendance  is,  or  rather 
should  be  given,  be  reckoned  as  here- 
tofore ?      Will  the  exact  boundary  of 
summer    and   winter    courses    be    in- 
sisted on,  or  may  what  is  now  a  sum- 
mer   course    be   attended   during   the 
winter    Session  ?      These    and    other 
questions  naturally  present  themselves 
to  students  who  are  desirous  of  com- 
pleting   their  education  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  not  compromising  their  future  pros- 
pects by  a  non-observance  of  any  of 
the    intricate    regulations    devised    of 
late    years  by  the   Apothecaries'   So- 
ciety.    It  is  fortunate  that  this  subject 
has  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
our   legislators,    or    the   result  might 
have  been,  from  the  uncertainty  whe- 
ther the  new  measure    would  have  a 
retrospective  effect, — a  complete  stag- 
nation  in    medical    education,  and   a 
"  long    vacation"    for     students    and 
professors. 

In  the  last  Medical  Bill,  it  is  ex- 
pressly provided  by  the  14th  clause, — 
"  That  it  shdU  be  lawful  for  the  Council 
of  Health  to  make  regulations  for  dis- 
pensing with  such  provisions  of  the 
act,  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit,  in  fa- 


vour of  medical  and  surgical  students 
who  shall  have  commenced  their  pro- 
fessional studies  before  the  passing  of 
the  act."     Thus,  then,  those  who  have 
boua  fide    commenced    their    studies, 
will  not   be  prejudiced  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  measure,  nor  will  they 
derive    any   benefit   by  deferring   the 
commencement  of  them  until  this  has 
become  law.     While  matters  were  in. 
a  state  of  uncertainty,  a  student  might 
well  hesitate  about  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding ;  but  his  course  is  now  plain. 
It  may  seem  absurd  to  commence    a 
medical  education,   under  regulations 
so  unnecessarily  complex   as  those  of 
the    Apothecaries'    Society,   with  the 
certainty  that  they  will  either  be  con- 
siderably modified,    if  not  altogether 
changed,     before    another    year     has 
elapsed ;    but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  only  plan  which  can  be  safely 
adopted  is,  to  obey  a  law  until  it  has 
been  repealed.     Any  one  who  shapes 
his  course  upon  a  legislative  contin- 
gency, and  neglects  the  present  rules 
respecting     medical    education,     may 
hereafter  find  himself  exposed  to  the 
mortification    and    delay    of    having 
to  recommence  his  studies.     It  is  the 
more    necessary   to   call  attention    to 
this    subject,    because   some  students 
may  entertain  the  notion,  that  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  Medical  Reform 
question,  tliey  can  deal  as  they  please 
with  regulations  which  are  likely  to  be 
so  soon  abolished. 

While  we  are  disposed  to  give  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  credit  for  the 
best  intentions,  in  framing  their  suc- 
cessive curricula  from  1831  to  the 
present  time,  for  improving  the  pro- 
fession and  calling  forth  a  higher  grade 
of  practitioners,  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact,  better  expressed  by 
an  able  critic  elsewhere,*  that  they 
have  acted  on  the  principle  of  con- 
sidering "  lectures"  the  only  road,  or 
at  least  the  principal  road  to  knowledge 

*  Pase  1000. 
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which  is  open  to  a  student.  They  are 
not  alone  in  this  respect:  it  is,  we  fear, 
a  common  error  even  with  some  who 
have  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
teaching.  We  remember  hearing  an 
eminent  professor  in  a  northern  Uni- 
versity remark,  that  it  was  impossible 
chemistry  could  be  so  well  taught  in 
London  as  in  Edinburgh,  because  in 
the  London  schools  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary to  give  a  daily  lecture  on  that 
subject !  By  those  who  reason  in  this 
way,  it  appears  to  be  entirely  forgot- 
ten, that  lectures  are  only  the  means 
to  an  end,  A  man  cannot  become  an 
anatomist  by  attendance  at  so  many 
lectures  for  so  many  sessions,  but  by 
working  in  the  dissecting  room  ;  nor 
can  he  become  a  chemist  by  a  mere 
attendance  at  one  hundred  lectures  on 
Chemistry,  unless  at  the  same  time  he 
have  full  access  to  a  chemical  labora- 
tory. The  Apothecaries'  Society  do 
not  appear  to  be  ;it  all  aware,  that  ten 
hours  passed  in  a  laboratory  under 
proper  superintendence,  are  far  more 
profitable  to  a  student,  than  fifty  hours 
passed  in  a  theatre,  listening  to  a  like 
number  of  lectures. t  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  aware  of,  or  they  en- 
tirely overlook,  the  important  fact, 
that  all  well-educated  medical  men  are 
to  a  great  extent  self-educated;  and 
that  actual  observation  and  practice, 
and  not  theoretical  teaching,  based 
upon  a  sort  of  Prussian  military  disci- 
pline, have  made  all  the  great  men  of 
our  profession  what  they  are  and  have 
been.  We  do  not  wish  to  underrate 
the  value  of  lectures,  as  adjuncts  to  a 
good  medical  education,  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  Society  considerably 
overrate  their  importance ;  and  we 
should  have  as  a  result,  if  their  rules 
were  strictly  observed,  that  students 
would  be  over-lectured  and  under- 
taught  !    All  evils  of  this  kind,  how- 


*  InRtniction  in  Practial  Clicmistry  is  tr- 
quircd,  but  tliis  in  a  mere  fonn,  uiilcss  the  pupil 
attend  a  Uistinct  laltoratory  course,  for  which  u 
distinct  fee  is  usually  paid. 


ever,  tend  to  remedy  themselves,  and 
by  a  kind  of  vicarious  attendance  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  of  a  class,  some 
making  up  one  day  or  one  week  for 
the  absence  of  others  on  another  day, 
and  in  another  week,  the  fifty  or  sixty 
lectures  are  gone  through, — the  certifi- 
cates are  signed,  the  candidates  pass 
their  examinations,  and  the  Society 
flatter  themselves  that  all  this  is  due 
to  an  observance  of  a  curriculum  as 
vexatious  to  the  teacher,  as  it  is  pro- 
fitless to  the  student.*  According  to 
the  present  regulations  of  the  Society, 
a  candidate  is  bound  to  produce  cer- 
tificates of  having  attended  rather  more 
than  one  thousand  lectures  !f  Then  it 
is  ordered,  that  one  subject  must  be 
attended  only  in  winter,  another  only 
in  summer,  one  only  in  the  first  ses- 
sion, another  only  in  the  second,  and 
others  again  in  the  third, — every 
teacher  being  compelled  to  deliver, 
but  no  student  being  compelled  to  hear, 
fifty  lectures  on  one  subject,  sixty  on  a 
second,  and  one  hundred  on  a  third  f 
It  is  preposterous  to  suppose,  that  such 
a    system  can  work  well ;   it  may  be, 


*  Tlie  Society  attach  much  more  importance 
to  their  system  of  registration,  as  evidence  of 
attendance  at  lectures,  than  it  really  deserves. 
Provided  a  student  personally  rejjister  the  class 
for  which  he  has  taken  a  ticket,  he  may  leave 
London  the  next  day,  and  not  attend  a  single 
lecture.  An  instance  has  been  communicated  to 
us  on  irood  authority,  where  a  pupil  rejjistered 
himself  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  last  day 
which  the  rules  admitted  ;  he  then  returned  into 
the  country.  Tlie  onbi  lecture  which  he  attended 
throuffh  the  whole  course,  was  on  the  day  on 
wliich  his  ticket  was  taken  out.  A  certificate 
presented  by  that  pupil,  would  he  received  with- 
out hesitation,  and  all  know  how  easily  such 
documents  are  ohfaincil,  provided  only  the/onns 
have  been  observed.  In  another  case,  a  student 
who  had  attended  diliijently  (birintf  the  (jreater 
part  of  a  course  of  lectures  had  very  preat  diffi- 
culty in  passini,'  his  scliedule,  because  he  had 
omitted  to  res^ister  liimself  personally  for  the 
particular  course  within  the  prescribed  time.  Ill 
a  third,  a  student  who  could  have  attended  a 
course  of  lectures  during  the  yirv/  summer  ses- 
sion, was  not  permitted  by  the  rules,  i.  e.  he  was 
told  that  his  attendance  would  jiass  for  nothinff, 
because  the  course  was  fixed  for  u  second  sum- 
mer session.  When  the  time  came  round  he 
entered ;  but  as  he  was  then  enpajred  in  other 
matters  he  could  ;:ive  otdv  a  nominal  attendance 
at  the  lectnres.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  very 
like  sacrificinR  the  substance  for  the  shadow. 

t  j.  e.  includinsr  the  I.«cture8  on  Anatomy 
and  I'hysiolofry,  with  Demonstrations,  "  in  con- 
formitv  with  the  reijulations  of  the  Koyal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  London  in  every  respect," 
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and  is,  outwardly  obeyed,  and  if  the 
profession  has  improved  under  it,  we 
verily  believe  that  the  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  spite  of,  and  not  in 
consequence  of,  this  medico-military 
discipline.  If  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment of  King's  College,  laid  down  for 
the  proprietary  schools  connected  with 
it,  a  rule  to  the  effect,  that  the  Italian 
language  should  only  be  taught  in 
summer,  and  in  not  less  than  fifty  les- 
sons, while  German  should  be  taught 
only  in  winter,  in  not  less  than  sixty, 
it  would  be  a  piece  of  absurdity  which 
would  in  the  end  defeat  its  object.  No 
less  absurd  is  the  present  system  of 
licensing  persons  to  teach  certain  sub- 
jects, and  then  binding  them  down  by 
the  closest  restrictions  as  to  the  times 
and  seasons,  and  modes,  in  which  their 
instructions  should  be  conveyed.  If 
they  have  not  the  means  or  capacity 
to  teach,  why  license  them  ? — if  they 
have,  why  interfere  with  them  in 
matters,  upon  which  as  practical  men, 
they  must  be  the  best  judges  ?  Let 
it  suffice  that  their  pupils  are  proved 
to  be  well  informed  in  the  subjects 
taught  by  a  proper  system  of  examina- 
tion, and  let  it  be  quite  indifferent 
whether  that  knowledge  was  acquired 
by  a  hypothetical  attendance  on  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  lectures,  provided  that  a 
certain  period  has  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  profession. 

How  much  superior  in  this  respect 
is  the  curriculum  of  the  University  of 
London  !  The  Council  of  the  Univer- 
sity do  not  concern  themselves  either 
about  summer  or  winter  sessions  ;  they 
do  not  fix  the  number  of  lectures  for 
each  subject,  or  the  seasons  of  the 
year  during  which  the  student  must 
attend  them ;  they  leave  to  him  some 
choice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  occupy- 
ing his  time,  and  do  not  force  him  to 
attend  to  one  subject  when  he  might 
be  perhaps  more  conveniently,  and 
with  greater  benefit  to  himself,  giving 


his  attention  to  another*.  This  we 
think  obvious, — that  rules  of  this  kind 
are  far  better  adapted  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  sound  medical  educa- 
tion, than  those  which  enter  into  such, 
trivial  particulars.  We  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  students,  whose 
names  are  registered  at  the  Hall,  at- 
tend one  half  of  the  lectures  prescribed 
by  the  regulations  ;  and  as  a  large  num- 
ber, (eighty-seven  per  cent.)t,  receive 
their  diplomas,  we  are  entitled  to  as- 
sume, that  the  regulations  in  their 
present  shape,  so  far  as  students  are 
concerned,  are  a  dead  letter.  The 
lecturer  may  give  the  specified  number 
within  the  specified  time,  and  thus 
perform  his  part  of  the  duty  ;  but  we 
apprehend  that  the  intention  of  the 
Society  in  framing  their  rules,  was  not 
so  much  that  the  lectures  should  be 
delivered  by  teachers,  as  that  they 
should  be  attended  by  pupils  ?  The 
practical  result  however,  is,  that  a 
large  amount  of  labour  is  thrown  upon, 
the  teacher,  while  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding benefit  to  the  student. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  lay- 
ing down  of  new  curricula  under  the 
future  Medical  Reform  Bill,  the  in- 
utility of  such  petty  interference 
will  be  shown  by  the  abolition  of  these 
rules,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a 
medical  curriculum  similar  to  that  of 
the  University  of  London ; — i.  e.  one 
requiring  a  certain  period  to  be  de- 
voted to  studj;-  in  a  medical  school, 
provided  fully  with  the  means  of 
teaching  theoretically  and  practically; 
as  well  as  attendance  on  certain 
courses  of  lectures,  without  reference 
to  their  exact  number,  their  duration, 
or  the  particular  season  of  the  year  at 
which  they  may  be  delivered. 


*  The  Royal  College  of  Suro;eons  of  Edinburgh 
whose  curriculum  involves  an  extensive  course 
of  study,  .judiciously  recommend  an  order  of 
study,  but  do  not  absolutely  enjoin  it.  The 
Apothecaries'  Society  entirely  forget  the  wise 
Italian  maxim, —"C^i  tutto  abbraccia  nulla 
stringa." 

t  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  942. 
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Oiitlhien  of  Chemistry,  for  the  it.ie  of 
Stixlenis.  By  William  Gregory, 
M.D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Part  II. 
Organic  Chemistry.  London:  Taylor 
and  Walton.  1845.  Sm.  Svo.  pp.  352. 

In  our  last  volume*  we  had  occasion 
to  notice  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Gregory's 
Outlines  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  We 
have  now  befbre  us  the  second  part, 
which  completes  the  work,  treating  of 
Organic  Chemistry.  The  first  circum- 
stance which  strikes  us  in  this  treatise 
is,  that  Dr.  Gregory  has  completely 
reversed  the  plan  hitherto  pursued 
by  chemical  writers.  Under  the  old 
system  the  Organic  Chemistry  formed 
about  one- third  of  the  volume,  or 
something  less.  In  Dr.  Gregory's 
Outlines  this  subject  occupies  about 
three-fifths  of  the  work.  We  do  not 
look  upon  this  as  a  fault,  for  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession  has  been, 
during  the  last  five  years,  closely  di- 
rected to  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
as  the  source  from  which  great  im- 
provements in   medical  opinions   and 


practice,  are  likely  to  spring.  In  a 
modest  and  well-written  preface,  the 
author  apologizes  for  the  brevity  of  the 
*' Outlines, "  which,  he  says,  are  chiefly 
intended  as  a  text-book  for  his  own 
lectures.  It  would,  therefore,  be  imfair 
to  compare  them,  in  extent  of  matter, 
with  the  more  elaborate  treatises  of 
Brande,  Turner,  and  Graham. 

The  author,  it  is  well  known,  is  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of 
Liebig ;  hence  his  plan  of  treating  the 
subject  is  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
science  as  it  is  taught  in  the  University 
of  Giessen.  As  a  specimen,  we  shall 
quote  the  remarks  which  he  makes  on 
the  Compound  Organic  Radicals. 

"  A  compound  organic  radical  is  a  sub- 
stance which,  although  containing  two  or 
more  elements,  enters  into  combination  with 
elementary  bodies  as  if  it  were  itself  ele- 
mentary, and  in  ordinary  circumstances 
performs  exactly  the  part  of  an  element. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work,  we  have 
already  admitted  as  probable  the  existence 
of  inorganic  compound  radicals,  such  as 
SO^,  the  radical  of  suljihuric  aciJ,  and 
NOg,  that  of  nitric  acid.  These  bodies  are, 
in  their  relations  to  others,  entirely  analogous 
to  chlorine.  Thus  we  may  represent  the 
acids  of  these  three  radicals,  with  their 
potassium  and  silver  salts,  as  follows  : — 


r  Chlorine 
Radicals  )      S  O^ 

Acid. 

Potassium  Salt. 

Silver  Salt. 

H  +  Cl 
H  +  SO^ 
H  +  NOy 

K  +  Cl 
K  +  SO^ 
K  +  NOo 

Ag  +  Cl 

Ag+SO^ 

Ag+NOo 

"  The  compound  inorganic  radicals,  SO^ 
and  NOg,  therefore,  perform  exactly  the 
part  of  a  metalloid  of  the  group  of  chlorine. 

"  But  there  have  also  been  briefly  men- 
tioned, in  the  first  Part,  certain  compound 
organic  radicals,  which  not  only  exhibit,  in 
their  relations,  characters  analogous  to  those 
of  chlorine,  but  actually  exist,  like  chlorine, 
in  the  separate  state,  which  is  not  the  case 


with  SO4  and  NO^,  these  latter  being  only 
known  in  combination. 

"  The  organic  radicals  here  alluded  to  arc 
Cyanogen  Co  N  =  Cy,  and  Mellone  C.jN^ 
=  Me  (see  Part  I.,  j).  121).  They  may  be 
compared  to  chlorine  exactly  like  the  two 
above-mentioned  inorganic  compound  radi- 
cals.    Thus, 


f  Chlorine  CI 
Radicals  ^  Cyanogen  Cy 
(Mellone  Me 

Acid. 

Potassium  Salt. 

Silver  Salt. 

H  +  Cl 
H  +  Cy 
H  +  Me 

K  +  Cl 
K  +  Cy 
K+Me 

Ag  +  Cl 
Ag  +  Cy 
Ag+Me 

"  Cyanogen  and  Mellone  are,  therefore, 
radicals  of  the  nature  of  the  chlurfne  group 
of  metalloids.  The  bisulphur;-t  of  cyanogen, 
or8ulphocyanogen,C^N8^  =  Cy.S2,  although 
it  contain8  three  elemi;nts,  plays  the  same 
•  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  078. 


jiart  as  chlorine  or  cyanogen,  and  forms 
with  hydrogen  the  acid  H  +  CyS2,  and  with 
potassium  the  salt  K  +  CySg. 

Some  compound  organic  radicals  appear 
more  analogous  to  the  combustible  group  of 
metalloids,  that  is,  to  carbon,  sulphur,  or 
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phosphorus  ;  inasmuch  as  they  form  acids 
•with  oxygen,  or  rather  with  the  elements  of 
water  Hke  those  metalloids,  and  are  besides 
capable  of  entering  into  combination  with 
chlorine,  iodine,  &c.  Such  radicals  are 
carbonic  oxide,  C  O,  or  rather  an  isomeric 
modification  of  it,  C^  Og  ;  acetyle,  C^  H3  ; 
and  formyle,  CgH.  Each  of  tliese  may  be 
viewed  as  the  radical  of  a  powerful  acid  ;  for 
C2  02  +  0  =  C2  03  is  dry  oxalic  acid; 
C4  Hg  +  Ogisdryaceticacid;  andC^H  +  O3 
is  dry  formic  acid.  Again,  the  first  forms 
with  chlorine    the    compound  C^  Og  +  Clg, 


called  phosgene  gas,  or  chlorocarbonic  acid, 
while  the  two  others  yield  C^  H3  +  CI,  the 
chloride  of  acetyle,  and  C„  H  +  CI3,  the 
perchloride  of  formyle. 

Further,  there  are  organic  compound 
radicals  which  play  the  part  of  metals, 
forming  salts  with  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur, 
cyanogen,  &c.,  and  yielding,  with  oxygen, 
compounds  [lossessing  basic  properties  ana- 
logous to  those  of  metallic  oxides.  Such 
radicals  are  ethyle,  C^  Hg,  methyle,  Cg  H3, 
and  kakodyle,  C^  Hg  Asg. 


Radicals. 

Oxygen 
Compound. 

Chlorine 
Compound. 

Cyanogen 
Compound. 

Sulphur 
Compound. 

Ethyle  C^Hs=Ae 
Methyle  C 2  H3=Mt 
Kakodyle  C^  Hg  As2=Kd 

AeO 
MtO 
KdO 

AeCl 

MtCl 
KdCl 

AeCy 
Mt  Cy 
KdCy 

AeS 

MtS 
KdS 

"  Lastly,  there  are  some  compound  organic 
radicals  which  partake  of  the  characters  of 
the  two  last  groups,  forming,  like  the 
acetyle  group,  acids,  and  not  bases,  with 
oxygen  ;  but  yielding  with  chlorine,  sulphur, 
cyanogen,  &c.,  compounds  analogous  to 
those  formed  by  the  ethyle  group.  To  this 
division  belong  Benzoyle,  Cj  ^  H5  02  =  Bz  ; 
Cinnamyle,  C,g  Hg  00  =  01;  and  several 
others.  Benzoyle  and  cinnamyle,  with  the 
addition  of  oxygen  and  the  elements  of 
water,  produce  benzoic  acid  BzO,  HO,  and 
cinnamic  acid,  Ci  O,  HO.  This  group  is 
characterised  by  forming  with  hydrogen 
certain  essential  oils.  Thus,  benzyle  yields, 
with  hydrogen,  the  essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  Bz  H  ;  cinnamile  yields  the  oil  of 
cinnamon,  Ci  H  ;  and  salicyle,  C^^H^O^ 
=  Sa,  another  radical  of  this  group,  forms, 
with  hydrogen,  the  oil  of  spiraea,  SaH." 
p.  244. 

Clever  as  this  exposition  is,  we  fear 
that  it  will  be  as  unintelligible  as 
Coptic  or  Sanscrit,  not  only  to  prac- 
titioners, but  to  the  present  race  of 
students,  who  are  apt  to  look  very 
closely  to  what  concerns  them  in  their 
examinations.  There  is,  however,  this 
consolatory  reflection,  that  the  ex- 
aminers would  themselves  have  to  go 
to  school  again  before  they  attempted 
to  ask  questions  upon  one-half  of  the 
subjects  introduced  into  this  volume  on 
Organic  Chemistry.  Without  intend- 
ing any  disrespect  to  the  examiners  of 
the  University  of  London,  or  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Society,  we  do  not  think  that 
ihere  is  one  among  the  whole  body 
who  could  describe  ofT-hand  the  sym- 
bolical differences  between  the  Oxalate 
and  Oxamate  of  the  Oxide  of  Melhyle, 
(ji.  397),  the   composition  of  diloro- 


phrenisic  acid  (511),  or  the  construc- 
tion of  cinnamic  acid  from  cinnamyle  ! 
The  candidates  for  the  diploma  are 
therefore  safe  for  the  present. 

We  agree  with  the  author,  that  sci- 
entific chemistry  has  been  too  much 
neglected  in  this  country;  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  a  taste  for  it  can 
be  revived  by  the  introduction  of  a 
cumbrous  nomenclature  founded  on 
hypothetical  postulates — whether,  in- 
deed, the  student  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  finding  the  properties  of 
substances  drowned  in  symbols  and 
formula).  This  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
defect  in  the  work  before  us.  We 
turn  over  the  pages,  and  we  continually 
meet  with  rows  of  symbols  and  formu- 
la;, as  well  as  names,  with  which  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  despair  to  charge 
the  memory.  Dr.  Prout  long  since 
entered  a  protest  against  the  barbarism 
of  Liebig  and  Wohler's  new  terms,  and 
he  expresses  himself  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  the  doctrines  on  which 
they  are  founded  are  satisfactorily 
established.  The  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject made  by  another  eminent  English 
chemist  (Brande)  are  so  apposite,  that 
we  shall  here  quote  them.  "  The  no- 
menclature which,  among  the  conti- 
nental chemists, is  creeping  into  organic 
chemistry,  cannot,  I  think,  be  too 
strongly  protested  against  by  all  who 
are  engaged  in  teaching  chemistry. 
Neither  arrangement  nor  nomenclature 
are  of  much  importance  to  those  who 
have  advanced  far  into,  and  are  familiar 
with,  the  more  complicated  details  of 
the  science  ;  but  to  the  student,  tlie 
capricious  and  hypothetical  terras  which 
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are  in  vogue  are  either  unintelligible, 
or,  what  is  worse,  are  calculated  to  mis- 
lead and  embarrass*." 

Dr.  Gregory  adopts  Liebig's  dynami- 
cal theory  of  fermentation.  Thus  he 
says : — 

"  The  only  explanation  we  can  give  is, 
that  the  particles  of  these  bodies  (ferments) 
being  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  are  in 
motion  ;  and  by  communicating  mechani- 
cally an  impulse  or  motion  to  the  particles 
of  sugar,  destroy  the  balance  of  affinities,  to 
•which  the  existence  of  sugar  is  owing,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  a  new  balance  or  equi- 
librium, more  stable  under  the  given  circum- 
stances." p. 392. 

If  we  have  rightly  understood  Lie- 
big's hypothesis,  i.  e.  that  fermentation 
consists  in  motion  transmitted  mecha- 
nically from  one  body  in  motion  to 
another  at  rest,  we  must  confess  our 
surprise  that  so  clever  a  man  should 
not  have  perceived  the  fallacy  involved 
in  it.  One  part  of  ferment  will  excite 
active  fermentation  in  tliirty  or  forty 
parts  of  the  fermentable  substance, 
and  will  still  continue  in  a  state  of 
fermentation  (or  motion)  itself.  We 
had  always  supposed  it  to  be  an  axiom 
in  mechanics  that  one  body  in  motion 
could  not  give  to  another  at  rest  more 
motion  than  it  possessed,  and  at  the 
same  time  lose  nothing !  One  particle,  it 
appears  to  us,  cannot  give  a  like  amount 
of  motion  to  thirty  particles ;  while  it  is 
certain  that  after  it  has  parted  with  its 
motion  to  oite  particle  it  would  become 

S[uiescent.  Fermentation  cannot,  there- 
ore,  be  due  to  any  mere  mechanical 
transmission  of  impulse ;  for  if  this 
were  so,  the  laws  of  mechanics  must 
be  completely  subverted  to  render  the 
hypothesis  tenable. 

'We  think  the  author  has  devoted 
more  sj^ace  to  descriptions  of  the  hypo- 
thetical constitution  of  bodies  than  to 
an  account  of  their  chemical  properties; 
for  although  we  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  the  work  is  intended  only 
as  a  text-book  for  lectures,  yet  we 
should  have  preferred  a  little  more  of 
practical  chemistry,  and  we  would  have 
sacrificed  altogether  the  account  of 
such  substances  as  the  aldehydite  of 
ammonia,  and  the  salicyluret  of  ammo- 
nium, for  some  additional  details  on 
certain  well-known  and  familiar  com- 
pounds. The  work  is,  however,  well 
written,  and  appears  to  us  to  be  a  fair 
exposition    of    the    doctrines    of    the 

«  Manual  of  Chamistry,  1068. 


Giessen  school  of  chemists  ;  for  at  pre- 
sent, from  the  peculiarity  of  their 
views,  they  must  be  content  to  form  a 
distinct  sect. 


The  Transactions  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Sitryical  Association, 
Volume  xiii.  (the  First  of  a  New 
Series).  8vo.  pp.  418.  London: 
Churchill,  1845. 

The  members  of  the  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Association  are  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  add  this  important 
volume  to  their  libraries.  Its  contents 
embrace  subjects  which  are  not  merely 
of  present  or  limited  interest ;  it  will 
always  be  valuable  as  a  work  of  re- 
ference, and  the  large  number  of  topics 
of  general  medical  information  com- 
prehended in  its  pages  recommends  it 
to  practitioners  of  all  classes. 

The  volume  commences  with  The 
Retrospective  Address  delivered  at  the 
Tivelfth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Association,  by  Charles  Cowan,  M.D., 
which  comprehends  an  admirable 
digest  of  the  history  of  practical 
medicine  during  the  preceding  year. 
Dr.  Cowan's  arrangement  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  facts  with  which  he 
has  had  to  deal  is  lucid  and  careful, 
and  the  facts  themselves  are  judi- 
ciously chosen  and  well  condensed. 
The  compilation  is  not  merely  useful 
for  purposes  of  reference  ;  it  may  be 
advantageously  read  from  beginning 
to  end  by  every  one  who  desires  to 
keep  pace  with  the  march  of  his 
profession. 

The  second  article  is  a  "  Retrospect  of 
Anatomy  and  Physioloqy,  for  the  year 
1843-4,  by  William  Bud'd,  M.D."  We 
have  here  a  collection  of  recent  phy- 
siological discoveries,  which  is  formed 
somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pagel's 
Reports  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review,  but  it  is  more  devoted 
to  physiology,  and  contains  longer 
details  upon  each  subject.  The  phy- 
siological portion  is  principally  made 
up  of  extracts  from  the  following 
papers.  MM.  Dumas  and  Cahours 
on  the  "Neutral  Azotizcd  Matters  of 
Organised  Bodies."  Mulder  on  the 
"  Oxidation  of  Proteinc."  MM.  Du- 
mas, Boussingault  and  Payen  on  the 
"  Fattening  ofCattle  and  the  Formation 
of  Milk."  The  Researches  of  M. 
Blondot  and  Dr.  Percy  on  "  Digestion," 
and    of    M.    Boisson    and    Dr.    Th. 
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Schwann  on  the  "  Bile."  Scharling  on 
the  "Elimination  of  Carbonic  Acid;" 
and  Liehig  on  the  "Urine  ;"  with  the 
principal  facts  of  M.  Chossat's  work 
( "  Recherches  E.vperimentales  sur 
C Inanition." )  The  anatomical  part 
contains  a  notice  of  M.  Foville's  work 
on  the  "  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  and 
Spinal  Cord."  Drs.  Stilling  and 
Hannover  on  the  "  Spinal  Cord  and 
Medulla  Oblongata."  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall's  new  memoir  on  the  "  Xervons 
System,"  and  Mr.  Newport's  "  Re- 
searches upon  the  Nervous  System  of 
the  Myriapoda;"  the  Report  con- 
cludes with  a  sketch  of  Matteuci's  dis- 
coveries on  the  "Electric  Phenomena 
of  Animals."  Dr.  Budd  ha.s  arranged 
these  interesting  materials  very  neatly, 
and  has  given  all  the  leading  details 
in  a  full  and  clear  manner.  Reports 
of  this  kind  are  of  great  value  to  ana- 
tomical teachers  and  senior  students. 
Should  Dr.  Budd  continue  these  re- 
ports from  year  to  year,  they  will  at 
length  form  a  work  of  considerable 
interest. 

This  is  followed  by  an  Essay  of 
The  Varieties,  Causes,  Patliolor/if,  and 
Treatment  of  the  Injlammntori/  Affec- 
tions of  the  Retina,  by  Edward  Octavins 
Hocken,  M.D.  We  do  not  perceive 
that  Dr.  Hocken's  paper  advances  any 
novel  views,  but  it  is  a  well-condensed 
abstract  of  the  opinions  of  the  best 
authorities  upon  these  somewhat  rare 
forms  of  disease,  judiciously  commented 
upon  by  the  author,  and  illustrated  by 
several  apposite  cases. 

^Jr.  John  (rreen  Cross's  Essay, 
Literary  and  Practical,  on  Inversio 
Uteri,  is  a  very  elaborate  work,  evi- 
dently the  result  of  much  discrimi- 
nating research.  The  manner  in 
which  the  various  stages  and  degrees 
of  inversion  are  arranged  and  exempli- 
fied by  cases  from  numerous  ancient 
and  modern  authorities,  is  particularly 
worthy  of  praise.  This  paper  is  illus- 
trated with  numerous  well-executed 
lithographs  and  woodcuts. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  Case 
of  Congenital  Malformation  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  6y  Henry  Giles,  Esq. 
The  subject  of  this  case  is  about  22 
years  of  age,  in  good  health,  and 
capable  of  considerable  exertion ;  he 
is  small,  but  not  ill  formed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  parts  to  be  noticed. 
A  tumor  presents  itself  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  of  a  bright  red 


appearance :    this  on   examination   is 
found  to  be  the  bladder,  presenting  its 
mucous  surface  without  any  covering 
or  protection.    It  passes  from  its  proper 
cavity  beneath  tFie  symphysis  pubis, 
and  between  the  cruras  of  the  corpora 
cavernosEB  of  the   penis,   previous   to 
their  union  ;    after  passing  under  the 
pubis    it    turns    upwards  and    rather 
backwards,  overlapping  the  symphysis, 
and  pressing  against  the  centre  of  the 
lower  part  part  of  the  abdomen,  which 
has  become  concave  for  its  reception, 
giving  the  idea,  at  first  sight,  that  it 
passed  out  above  the  symphysis.     The 
protruded  portion  is   generally   about 
two  inches  in  diameter;  sometimes  it  is 
larger,  at  others  smaller,  contracting 
so  much  that  it  could  be  covered  with 
a  shilling,  and  appearing  as  though  it 
were    likely   to   be   completely    with- 
drawn.    The  narrator  formed  an  idea 
that  this   state   was   produced   volun- 
tarily,   but    found   him    incapable    of 
exercising  the   least   control  over  it. 
Externally    and    inferiorly,    on    both 
sides,  the  ureters  open  on  the  exposed 
surface,  from  which  the  urine  is  seea 
oozing,  generally  in  drops  ;    but  if  a 
little  liquid  be  given  him,  it  is  thrown 
out  in  a  single  jet*  ;  this  is  also  the  case 
on  his  rising,  after  lying  down  for  a  few 
minutes;  very  little  forms  during  the 
night;   it  is   at  all   times  exceedingly 
acrid,  and  deposits  large  quantities  of 
sand.   Immediately  under  the  protruded 
bladder,  and  to  some  extent  supporting 
it,   are  the  rudiments  of  a  penis  ;    it 
seems    to  be    formed    chiefly    of    the 
corpora  cavernosa,  united  along  their 
inferior  and  internal  margins  ;    supe- 
riorly they   are  turned  outward,   and 
form  a  flat  surface,  on  which,  as  above 
stated,     the    bladder    rests ;     this     is 
covered  with  a  sort  of  fibrous   mem- 
brane, which  presents  several  openings 
of  various  sizes.      There  are  no  traces 
of  either  an  urethra  or  glans  penis. 
At  the  union  of  the  corpoi'a  cavernosa 
anteriorly,     is    placed    a     species    of 
frenum.      The  scrotum  is  well  formed, 
and  the  testicles  fully  developed.     He 
occasionally  experiences  strong  vene- 
real excitement ;    the   penis   at   these 
times  becomes  somewhat  distended  and 
elong.ited;  the  seminal  fluid  oozes  be- 
tween it  and  the  bladder.     From  con- 
stant  efforts   to   protect   the    parts   ia 
walking,  the  inferior  extremities  have 

*  An  interesting  physiological  fact.— Ed. 
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become  bent  outwards  at  the  knee, 
.making  his  gait  extremely  awkward. 

At  the  time  of  his  birth,  only  a  small 
opening  existed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
body  [lower  part  of  the  belly  ?]  through 
■which  the  urine  ran  :  this  continued 
until  he  was  six  or  eight  months  old, 
■when  a  small  tumor  began  to  protrude, 
gradually  increasing  in  size. 

A  case,  in  some  respects  similar,  is 
reported  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  (Paris)  for  the  year  1/61. 


I^ospital  anD  Unfi'rmarg  ilcporls. 

DREADNOUGHT  HOSPITAL  SHIP. 
Cases  reported  by  Mr.  W.  Clapp. 

1.  Hernia  complicated  with  Hydrocele. 
David  Scott  applied  at  the  hospital,  on 
the  12th  of  June  last,  with  a  large  pyiifonn 
tumor,  which  extended  from  within  the  ex- 
tornal  abdominal  ring  on  the  right  side,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  and  which  latter 
was  pretty  much  distended  by  it ;  it  had  an 
elastic  feel,  was  without  transparency,  and 
dilated  through  its  whole  extent  on  each  act 
of  coughing ;  no  change  in  size  or  form  took 
place  on  the  patient  standing  or  lying  down, 
and  its  neck  was  traced  upwards  within  the 
inguinal  canal ;  the  testicle  could  be  indis- 
tinctly felt  at  its  lower  and  back  part.  These 
characters  would  at  first  have  led  to  the  sus- 
picion of  its  being  a  hernia,  which  with  its 
sac  was  irreducible  through  adhesion,  (there 
being  no  symjitoras  whatever  of  strangula- 
tion present),  but  a  fluctuation  in  the  tumor 
strongly  indicated  the  presence  of  fluid.  On 
now  pressing  him  more  closely  as  to  its  his- 
tory, he  stated  that  he  had  on  a  former  oc- 
casion "  ruptured  himself,"  that  the  tumor 
had  continued  to  increase  from  that  time, — 
and  that  on  its  having  attained  to  a  great 
size  he  npt)lied  to  a  surgeon,  who  drew  off 
some  fluid  from  it,  since  which  it  had  ac- 
quired its  present  magnitude. 

It  appears  that  in  this  case  the  only  cer- 
tain point  of  diagnosis  was  to  be  drawn  from 
its  history,  and  where  this  could  not  have  been 
obtained,  it  might  have  led  to  some  little 
embarrassment.  On  the  disease  being  clearly 
made  out,  Mr.  Busk  jiassed  a  trocar  and  ca- 
nula  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  about  ,^viij.  of  brownish  fluid  were  with- 
drawn. A  hernia  could  now  be  distinctly 
felt  occupying  the  inguinal  canal,  and  ex- 
tending just  beyond  the  external  ring,  and 
which,  by  pressing  on  the  upper  and  front 
part  of  the  sac  of  the  hydrocele,  had  con- 
Teyed  its  impulse,  on  coughing,  to  the  whole 
body  of  fluid  contained  in  the  latter.     The 


hernial  tumor  itself  could  not  be  reduced 
within  the  abdomen. 

2.   Stranrjulatcd  Hernia— Diagnosis — 
Operation — Death . 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  man  who 
was  admitted  into  the  hospital  labouring 
under  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia.  A 
very  large  tumor  occupied  the  right  groin  and 
scrotum.and  which  by  thepatient'saceounthad 
commenced  at  the  lower  part,  and  increased 
upwards.  The  neck  was  narrow,  and  could 
not  be  traced  beyond  the  external  abdominal 
ring.  The  upper  part  of  the  tumor  was 
tender  on  pressure,  but  not  the  rest  of  it ; 
the  whole  was  very  tense,  elastic,  and  evi- 
dently contained  much  fluid,  and  on  ex- 
amination with  a  candle  it  was  found  to  be 
transparent  in  front  and  interiorly  ;  there 
was  no  dilatation  of  it  on  coughing.  His 
first  account  of  its  history  was,  that  while  on 
his  voyage  from  Leith  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, he  (in  a  fit  of  intoxication)  attempted 
to  lift  a  very  heavy  weight,  when  the  tumor 
suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  appeared, 
but  he  afterwards  stated  that  he  had  long 
been  subject  to  a  swelling  of  the  size  of  an 
egg  on  that  side,  but  which  occasionally 
returned  into  the  abdomen.  After  the 
usual  means  to  reduce  the  intestine  were 
had  recourse  to,  but  which  proved  ineffec- 
tual, the  operation  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Busk,  and  its  different  layers  having  been 
divided  the  sac  was  reached  and  opened: 
this  proved  to  be  the  tunica  vaginalis  con- 
taining much  fluid,  and  a  very  large  portion 
of  small  intestine  strictured  at  the  external 
ring;  no  adhesion  existed,  and  the  intestine 
though  congested  was  otherwise  healthy. 
The  result  of  the  oi)eration  was  unsuccess- 
ful, the  patient  having  sunk  on  the  second 
day. 

It  would  appear  that  the  inguinal  ring  had 
never  closed  after  the  descent  of  the  testi- 
cle, and  thus  that  the  tunica  vaginalis  had 
on  a  former  occasion  admitted  of  a  portion 
of  intestine  within  it,  but  which,  until  the 
occurrence  of  the  present  accident,  had  been 
perfectly  reducible;  tliat,  on  the  intestine 
having  become  strangulated,  a  large  quantity 
of  serous  fluid  had  been  effused  into  its  sac, 
giving  to  it  its  fluctuation,  and  which,  with 
its  transparency,  would  have  led  to  the  sup- 
position of  its  having  been  complicated  with 
hydrocele. 
Aug.  27th,  1845. 

APPLICATION  OF  lODINB  IN    ERYSIPELAS 
AND  SMALL-POX. 

Dr.  Crawkord,  of  Montreal,  recommends 
painting  the  erysipelatous  surface  with  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  combining  this  plan  with 
constitutional  treatment  ;  he  also  recom- 
mends the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  pustules 
in  small-pox  :  he  prefers  it  to  the  nitrate  of 
silver. — Dublin  Hospital  Gazelle. 
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^roccctings  of  Societies. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Monday,  Sept.  29th. 

DR.  THEOPHILUS  THOMPSON,  PRESIDENT. 

"This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  session. 
On  taking  the  chair,  the  President  dwelt  on 
the  great  value  of  societies  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  on  the  necessity  of  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  members  to  keep  up  a  supply  of 
papers  worthy  of  ihe  reputation  of  the  So- 
ciety. With  the  view  of  aflbrUing  additional 
motives  to  these  exertions,  it  had  been  de- 
termined to  publish  Transactions.  This 
step  would  be  immediately  proceeded  with. 
On  referring  to  the  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  many  years  back,  they  would  be 
found  to  be  eminently  practical,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  new  series  would  sustain  the 
character  of  its  jiredecessors. 

Dr.  GoLDiNG  Bird  read  a  paper  on  the 
treatment  of  disease  by  moist  air.  After 
showing  the  great  importance  of  attention 
to  the  skin,  and  its  secretions,  and  the  influ- 
ence it  exerted  in  depurating  internal  organs, 
particularly  when  in  a  state  of  congestion,  .'ic 
drew  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  he  car- 
ried out  his  practice.  He  claimed  no  merit 
on  the  score  of  novelty ;  for  the  plan  of 
treatment  was  as  old  as  the  hills  ;  the  par- 
ticular mode,  however,  of  carrying  it  out, 
had  some  claim  to  originality. 

Selecting,  if  the  choice  be  permitted,  a 
bedroom  as  small  and  as  free  from  draughts 
as  possible,  the  windows  are  caiefuUy  closed, 
and  if  the  casements  do  not  fit  accurately, 
strips  of  paper  should  be  pasted  over  the 
junctures.  A  stout  sheet  or  blanket  should 
then  be  fastened  with  a  nail  or  two  to  the 
lintel  of  the  door  outside,  so  as  to  hang 
down  and  prevent  currents  of  cold  air  enter- 
ing the  room  during  the  ingress  or  egress  of 
the  attendants,  a  large  fire  being  lighted  in 
the  grate,  which  should  never  be  allowed  to 
go  out  during  the  treatment.  A  thermo- 
meter should  be  suspended  over  the  patient's 
bed,  so  as  to  be  ahout  two  or  three  feet  from 
its  centre,  and  carefully  watched  :  the  indi- 
cations of  this  instrument  should  be  the  sole 
guide  for  raising  or  depressing  the  fire,  and 
a  temperature  of  from  70'^  to  78*^  should  be 
constantly  maintained.  A  large  kettle  of 
water  is  placed  on  the  hob,  and  kept  boiling, 
so  that  a  current  of  steam  may  be  constantly 
poured  into  the  room  from  its  spout,  which, 
for  this  purpose,  must  be  elongated  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  feet  of  gas-pipe  ;  and  until 
this  be  procured,  with  a  tube  of  stitf  paper, 
or  thin  mill-board. 

By  these  precautions,  the  room  may, 
■without  the  slightest  difficulty,  be  kept  at  a 


nearly  constant  temperature  for  the  requisite 
time.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  little 
variation  is  observed  in  the  thermometric 
indications,  when  the  most  ordinary  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  long-conti- 
nued draughts  of  air.  Let  us  now  suppose 
that  a  child,  the  subject  of  capillary  bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia,  be  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  bedroom  arranged  with  these 
precautions,  placed  in  bed,  and  supplied 
freely  with  diluents,  as  tea,  toast-water,  or 
common  water,  for  which  the  little  patients 
generally  crave,  and  inquire  what  are  the  pro- 
bable results  of  this  treatment,  indepen- 
dently of  any  other. 

The  first  thing  observed,  generally,  is  a 
slight  diminution  in  the  rapidity  of  the  re- 
spirations, which,  for  the  most  part,  assume 
soon  a  less  panting  character ;  tliis  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  more  soothing  effect 
of  a  genial  temperature  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  by  the  warmer  air  inspired  prov- 
ing less  stimulant  to  the  lungs  ;  and,  con- 
temporaneously with  this,  the  cough,  if 
present,  diminishes  in  frequency  and  vio- 
lence. 

In  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  surface  of 
the  body,  especially  the  extremities,  if  pre- 
viously cold,  as  in  suffocative  pneumonia 
and  bronchitis,  become  warmer  ;  but  if  pre- 
viously pungent  and  hot,  they  become  moist, 
and  in  both  cases  a  free  perspiration  bursts 
out,  and  continues  in  most  cases  for  days. 
Should  this  not  occur  so  soon  as  is  wished, 
enveloping  the  chest  in  a  large  and  thick 
hot  linseed-meal  poultice  will  generally  tura 
the  scale  in  favour  of  diaphoresis.  It  is 
here,  indeed,  that  we  find  the  advantage  of 
rendering  the  air  of  the  room  moist  by  the 
evaporation  of  water.  If  mere  dry  air,  of 
the  temperature  of  75",  were  allowed  to 
exert  its  influence  on  the  parched  skin  of 
acute  pneumonia,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  excites 
perspiration  ;  the  orifices  of  the  spiral  sweat- 
ducts  seem  closed  against  the  escape  of  per- 
spired fluid — nay,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
thus  meet  with  a  sort  of  false  miliary  rash, 
really  being  sudamina,  each  formed  by  a 
drop  of  sweat   imprisoned  by  the  cuticle. 

He  then  detailed  some  interesting  cases 
in  which  this  plan  had  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing a  cure. 

Mr.  Elliott  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
importance  of  attention  to  the  cutaneous 
secretion,  and  cordially  approved  of  the  plan 
recommended  and  practised  by  the  author 
of  the  paper. 

Dr.  Waller  agreed  in  the  main  with  the 
paper.  He  was  convinced  of  the  value  of 
keeping  cold  air  from  the  cavities  of  the 
body  :  his  attention  to  this  point  had  first 
been  awakened  by  reading  the  remarks  of 
Professor  Lizars,  on  keeping  up  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  in  o])erations  for  ova- 
rian   tumors.       He    attributed   success   iu 
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operations  of  this  kind  to  the  precaution 
alluded  to.  He  suggested  that  if  care  on 
this  head  were  taken,  hernia,  after  operation, 
would  be  less  frequently  fatal. 

]Mr.  LiNNECAR  related  a  case  of  tracheo- 
tomy, in  which  he  attributed  success  to  the 
temperature  of  the  room  having  been  kept 
high.  In  cases  of  "  congestive  pneumonia" 
of  children,  he  had  found  great  benefit  from 
the  application,  round  the  chest,  of  a  hot 
linseed-meal  poultice. 

Dr.  Bennett  regarded  the  paper  as  an 
illustration  of  the  value  of  physiological  and 
chemical  inquiries  as  affecting  practice. 
With  regard  to  the  influence  of  perspiration 
in  affections  of  the  thorax,  he  found  it  of 
less  service  in  true  pneumonia  than  when 
the  membranes  only  were  affected.  In 
chest  diseases  of  children,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  ordering  a  moist  hot  bran-poultice 
to  be  applied  over  the  chest ;  this,  with 
mild  diaphoretics,  was  generally  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure,  even  in  severe  cases.  The 
same  application,  or  that  of  hot  sponges,  in 
acute  affections  of  the  larynx,  was  often  of 
great  efficacy. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  considered  that  in 
pneumonia,  from  whatever  cause,  a  free  ac- 
tion of  the  skin  was  to  be  desired.  He  dif- 
fered, however,  from  the  author,  in  reference 
to  the  respiration  of  an  impure  and  confined 
atmosphere,  to  which  the  patient  would  be 
exposed  in  adopting  the  plan  recommended. 
He  should  say,  keep  up  the  action  of  the 
skin  by  means  of  sudorifics  or  hot  air,  but 
let  the  patient  breathe  a  pure  cool  atmos- 
phere, containing  as  much  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple as  possible. 

Mr.  Wilson  bore  testimony  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  Dr.  Bird's  treatment  in  incipient 
pneumonia,  affecting  a  child  of  bis  own. 

Dr.  BruD  replied  to  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Clutterbuck,  and  showed  that  by  the 
well-known  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases, 
the  patient  would  not  breathe  an  impure  air 
during  the  process  he  had  recommended. 


iHctiical  IntcUtgcnfc, 


the  aUARTERLY  REVIEW  ON  MEDICAL 
CURRICULA. 

The  College  of  Physicians,  for  their  part  of 
the  profession,  merely  require  that  the  can- 
didates should  have  been  engaged  in  their 
professional  studies  for  five  entire  years ; 
that  they  should  have  passed  three  of  those 
years  in  attendance  on  the  medical  practice 
of  an  hospital ;  that  they  should  bring  proofs 
of  their  having  pursued  the  various  striences 
on  [which  the  art  of  medicine  is  founded  : 
and  they  descend  to  no  further  particulars. 
The  Company  of  Apothecaries,  on  the  other 


hand,  not  only  specify  exactly  the  courses  of 
lectures,  but  the  precise  number  of  lectures 
in  each  course,  and  the  periods  during  which 
the  student  is  to  attend  them,  so  that  he  has 
little  choice  as  to  the  mode  of  occupying  his 
time  either  in  the  summer  or  winter.  The 
College  of  {  Surgeons  in  their  curriculum 
pursue  an  intermediate  course,  leaving  a 
good  deal,  but  not  so  much  as  is  left  by  the 
College  of  Physicians,  to  the  discretion  of 
the  student.  It  appears  to  us,  that  if  any 
of  these  bodies  be  in  error  (and,  indeed, 
they  cannot  all  be  in  the  right)  that  the  error 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  is  much  safer 
than  that  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  or 
even  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  It  has 
been  observed,  we  believe,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  that  "  no  one  can  jiroperly  be  said  to 
be  well  educated  who  has  not  been,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  self-educated  :"  and  all  our  ex- 
perience would  lead  us  to  regard  this  maxim 
as  especially  applicable  to  the  education  of 
medical  students.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  go- 
verning bodies  to  prescribe  for  them  a 
general  plan  of  study  ;  but  as  to  the  details, 
we  are  much  mistaken  if  they  will  not 
manage  them  better  for  themselves  than  they 
can  be  managed  for  them.  One  result  of 
the  present  system,  as  it  relates  to  the  stu- 
dents who  mean  to  be  general  practitioners, 
is,  that  they  are  too  much  encumbered  with 
lectures.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
of  little  use  to  sit  on  the  benches  and  listen 
to  a  lecture  without  taking  notes  in  writing, 
and  that  such  notes  are  of  little  value,  unless 
at  one  period  or  another  a  fair  copy  is  made 
of  them  so  as  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  reference 
hereafter.  If  the  students  were  rigidly  to 
attend  every  lecture  prescribed  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  and  Society  of  Apotheca- 
ries (which,  in  fact,  they  scarcely  can  do), 
they  would  amount  to  not  fewer  than  l.'JOO, 
exclusive  of  clinical  lectures  on  cases  in  the 
hospital,  of  which  the  number  is  uncertain. 
If  we  add  to  the  number  of  hours  whicii  the 
lectures  tiiemselvcs  occupy,  those  w^hich 
ought  to  be  occujjied  in  making  fair  cojiies 
of  the  notes  which  are  taken  of  tiiem,  we 
may  form  some  notion  of  the  labour  which 
a  strict  attendance  on  lectures  alone  imjioses 
on  the  students.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  few  of  these  courses  of  lectures 
which  might  not  be  usefully  abridged.  The 
College  of  Surgeons  ex])ect  certificates  to  be 
produced  of  attendance  on  14()  anatomical 
lectures  and  100  demonstrations  during  each 
of  three  winter  seasons.  We  conceive  that 
this  regulation  might  advantageously  be 
commuted  for  another  merely  requiring 
proofs  of  having  studied  anatomy  during 
two  winters.  Fifty  lectures  would  teach  all 
tliat  lectures  ought  to  be  expected  to  teach 
of  the  Materia  Medicri,  whereas  100  are  re- 
quired at  present.  In  like  maimer  the  lec- 
tures on  botany  might  very  safely  be  reduced 
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from  fifty  to  twenty  ;  those  on  the  practice 
of  physic  from  one  hundred  to  seventy  or 
eighty  ;  and  those  on  medical  jurisprudence 
from  fifty  to  a  dozen. — No.  cxxxiii. 

[These  remarks  evidently  proceed  from 
the  pen  of  a  shrewd  observer.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  number  of  lectures  might  be 
most  advantageously  reduced,  but  we  think 
the  writer  would  possess  the  most  enviable 
powers  of  condensation,  if  he  could  comprise 
botany  in  twenty,  and  medical  jurisjjfudence 
in  twelve  lectures. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

THE  LECTURING  TRADE. 

There  recently  appeared  in  a  public  journal, 
an  advertisement  from  a  provincial  surgeon 
and  apothecary,  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  engage  himself  as  a  lecturer  on 
chemistry  at  anxj  medical  school  or  other 
public  Institution.  The  advertiser  also 
states  "  that  he  would  be  willing  to  effect  a 
transfer  of  his  practice,  which  is  both  exten- 
sive and  respectable,  in  lieu  of  an  appoint- 
ment, such  as  the  above."  Some  time  ago 
■we  remember  seeing  an  advertisement  stat- 
ing that  the  party  was  prepared  to  act  as 
professor,  or  lecturer,  upon  any  subject  in 
any  medical  school  !  Whether  he  succeeded 
in  the  object  of  his  ambition  or  not  we  never 
heard  ;  but  these  peripatetic  lecturers  are 
becoming  very  numerous,  and  we  now  find 
"  practices"  offered  in  exchange  for  "  lec- 
tureships," like  milk-walks  for  other  trades. 
But  it  may  be  inquired, — Is  it  possible  that 
the  certificates  of  these  casual  professors 
"  de  oinnihus  rehun  et  quibusdam  aliis" 
would  be  received  by  the  Hall  and  College  ? 
Judging  from  circumstances  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  we  have  but  little 
doubt  that  they  would  :  it  requires  but  small 
influence  for  a  man  to  become  one  of  the 
"  recognised,"  although  he  may  have  been 
but  a  few  weeks,  belore  a  professor  at  some 
public  gallery,  or  scarcely  out  of  his  pupil- 
lage as  a  student  of  the  subject  which  he 
undertakes  to  teach.  It  is  sad  that  some 
check  is  not  put  u]5on  this  system.  So  nu- 
merous are  professors  and  lecturers,  that 
■we  believe  in  the  metropolis  alone,  we 
might  fairly  estimate  that  there  are  not 
more  on  an  average  than  three  pupils  to 
each  teacher,  and  in  some  schools  the  pro- 
fessors would  probably  be  in  a  majority.  If 
these  advertisements  continue  to  multiply, 
■we  shall  have  "  professorial  agencies" 
springing  up  in  the  principal  thoroughfares, 
to  enable  persons  to  effect,  at  a  small  com- 
mission, safe  bargains  in  "  Chairs,"  or  ex- 
changes for  practices  ! 

THE  NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION  OF    GENERAL 
PRACTITIONERS. 

As  we  lately  inserted  the  comments  of  the 
Times  on  the  discrepancies  which   existed 


between  their  last  Address  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  fourth  Physic  and  Surgery  Bill, 
it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  National 
Association  of  General  Practitioners  to  give 
insertion  to  the  subjoined  explanation. — Ed. 
Gaz. 

"  The  National  Association  of  General 
Practitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Midwifery.  —  Office,  294,  Regent- street, 
September  26,  1845. — The  Sub-Committee 
of  this  Association  hereby  inform  the  mem- 
bers that  the  Medical  Bill  as  re-committed 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  28th  of  July  last,  was  not 
out  of  the  printer's  hands  until  two  or  three 
weeks  subsequently,  and  did  not  reach  the 
Committee  until  the  last  address,  bearing 
date  August  C,  1845,  had  been  discussed, 
agreed  upon,  and  put  into  type. 

"The  subject  of  the  Bill  as  last  printed 
has  been  under  discussion  in  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee, and  it  is  found  that  serious  discre- 
i)ancies  exist  between  its  clauses  and  the 
terms  of  the  arrangement  entered  into  by 
the  Joint  Deputation,  as  reported  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Association's  Transactions. 

"  The  Sub- Committee  are  at  the  same 
time  enabled  to  state  upon  authority,  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  re-introduce  a  bill 
into  Parliament  with  such  discrepancies, 
which  have  been  purely  accidental,  arising 
from  the  hurry  of  Parliamentary  business  at 
the  termination  of  the  session,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  settling  hastily  ■what  should  be  com- 
prised in  the  charter,  and  what  should  be 
expressed  in  the  bill ;  but  at  the  first  possible 
moment  the  bill  will  be  altered,  which, 
together  with  the  charter,  will  be  made  to 
correspond  with  the  arrangement  entered 
into  with  the  deputation. 

"  By  order  of  the  Sub-Committee, 
"  James  Bird,     ?  Hon.  Sees. 
"  Henry  Ancell,i    protem." 

ALLEGED  IMPORTATION  OF  THE  AFRICAN 
FEVER. 

Portsmouth,  Sept.  29th, 
The  Eckir  steam  sloop.  Commander  Walter 
G.  B.  Estcourt,  came  up  to  the  Motherbank 
this  morning,  about  9  o'clock,  with  the 
yellow  flag,  with  a  black  ball  in  its  centre, 
emblematic  of  death  on  board.  She  has 
been  so  fearfully  visited  with  sickness  since 
she  has  been  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  that  she 
has  been  sent  home.  The  awful  number  of 
62  have  died  in  the  vessel,  and  others  are 
dying  hourly.  We  regret  to  state.  Com- 
mander Estcourt  is  among  the  number  de- 
ceased. The  names  of  the  other  officers  and 
men  we  cannot  at  present  tell,  no  communi- 
cation being  allowed.  We  are  informed 
there  are  now  23  ill  on  board.  The  surgeon 
was  alive  this  morning,  and  on  the  quaran- 
tine officers  going  alongside  the  vessel,  we 
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are  informed,  he  answered  their  inquiries, 
and  said  the  mortahty  was  from  a  fever 
something  betsveen  tie  yellow  and  black. 
One  of  the  men  died  this  morning.  The 
Customs  authorities  are  fearful  of  removing 
any  one  on  board.  We  believe,  however, 
fresh  provisions  have  been  sent  to  the  vessel, 
but  whether  any  human  assistance,  we 
cannot  find  out ;  we  believe  none,  owing  to 
the  fear  of  contagion.  If  she  remains  at  the 
Motherbank,  she  will  have  to  ride  out  forty 
days'  quarantine,  but  we  are  informed  it  is 
most  probable  she  will  be  supplied  with  fuel 
and  fresh  ]irovisions,  and  be  sent  for  a  cruise 
in  the  North  Sea.  The  Admiralty  despatches 
are  landed,  hut  nothing  else.  A  boat  rows 
guard  round  the  vt  ssel  to  prevent  communi- 
cation and  consequent  contagion,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  any  one  escaping  from  the  vessel 
improperly. 

The  report  of  the  30th  states  that  the 
Eclair  is  still  at  the  IMotherbank,  where  it  is 
most  likely  she  will  remain  many  weeks. 
"The  malady,  whatever  it  is,  still  rages  on 
board  ;  three  more  deaths  have  been  an- 
nounced since  yesterday's  despatch,  and  two 
fresh  cases  have  manifested  themselves  on 
board.  The  quarantine  officers  will  not  re- 
ceive anything  from  her,  nor  is  any  one  al- 
lowed to  go  on  board  or  leave  the  vessel. 
We  believe,  however,  medical  aid  has  been 
sent  from  liaslar  Hospital ;  fresh  provisions 
have  also  been  supjjlied.  The  Custom- 
house officers  dare  not  go  on  board,  and  the 
quarantine  vessel  keeps  guard  round  her. 
"The  number  of  dead  we  believe  to  be  Go. 
The  officers  deceased  are  the  Commander, 
Paymaster,  Clerk,  Naval  Cadet,  Master's 
Assistant,  the  Surgeon,  Mr.  John  Ma- 
conchy,  and  the  Assistant- Surgeon,  Mr. 
Charles  Hartman." — Abridyed  from  the 
Times. 

[Remarks. — We  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  every  precaution  which  the  hu- 
manity and  judgiiitnt  of  the  executive  au- 
thorities can  suggest  will  be  had  recourse  to 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  this  unfortunate  crew  ;  but  we 
have  little  ho))c  that  any  means  will  jjrove 
successful  unless  the  whole  of  the  men  be 
immediately  removed  from  the  liclair,  and 
those  at  present  suffering  from  the  fever  be 
separated  from  those  who  have  as  yet 
escaped.  The  proper  destination  for  the 
former  is,  of  course,  Ilaslar  Hospital, 
where,  we  aj)prehend,  any  imraber  of  sepa- 
rate wards,  or  an  entire  wing  of  the  build- 
ing, miglit  be  set  apart  for  their  reception  ; 
while  the  latter  C(mld  either  be  removed  to 
some  isolated  building,  duly  prepared  for 
their  recej)tion,  ashore,  and  under  (juaran- 
tine  surveillance,  or  be  transferred  to  ano- 
ther vessel  jiroperly  supplied  with  clean 
bedding,  linen,  &c.     The  spread  of  the  con- 


tagion is  now  doubtless  principally  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  vessel  itself.  The  loss  of 
hands  on  board,  and  the  distress  and  disor- 
der attending  so  dire  a  mortality,  must,  al- 
most necessarily,  have  in  great  measure  pre- 
vented that  cleanliness  and  due  ventilation 
from  being  preserved  within  her  which  are 
so  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  checking 
of  contagious  disease  on  ship-board  ;  but, 
indeed,  no  degree  of  care  can  have  prevented 
a  vessel  with  so  many  sick  on  board  from 
becoming  a  perfect  hot-bed  of  contagion, 
while  every  article  she  contains  must  have 
necessarily  been  rendered  a  fames  of  the 
disease.  A  speedy  removal  and  separation 
of  the  crew  is  assuredly  the  only  means  by 
which  the  lives  of  this  unfortunate  remnant 
can  be  ])reservcd  ; — neglect  of  this  precau- 
tion must  be  destructive  alike  to  the  crew 
and  to  those  who  are  ordered  to  their  assist- 
ance. 

The  Times  of  this  day  (October  2d)  con- 
tains the  names  of  fifty-six  persons  who 
have  died  on  board  this  ill-fated  vessel. 
The  fever  made  its  first  api)earance  in  April 
at  Bonavista,  one  of  the  Cape  Verde  islands, 
nearly  oi)posite  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal 
river,  but  more  than  300  miles  from  the 
African  coast.  We  learn  that  the  fever  is 
still  raging  on  board,  and  that  the  survivors 
are  without  any  medical  assistance.  It  is 
intended  that  the  vessel  shall  go  to  Stan- 
gate  Creek,  and  there  remain  for  forty  days 
or  more  after  clean  bills  of  health  have  been 
received  from  her. — Ed.  Gaz.] 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  20. 


RlllTIlS. 

Males....   540 
Females  .   530 

1090 


Pi;.\THS. 

Males....    370 
Females  .   40+ 


Aver,  ofbyrs. 

Males 491 

Females .  472 

963 


Deaths  in  dikfeuknt  Districts. 

(34  in  numhnr  ;--llegistrnrs^  Bislrlcts,  129. 
Populntion,  in  1841,  1,915,104.) 

WKST-Ki-nsinfftnn;  Chelsea;  St.  Georpc, 
ManovprSciuarc;  Westinnistcr;  St. Martin 
in  the  Fields ;  St.  .lames  . .  (Pop.  301.320)      99 

NoiiTH  — St.  Marvlebone  ;  St.  Tanrras  ; 
Islington  ;  Hackney (I'op.  3(iC,303)     138 

Ckntu.m,— St.  Giles  and  St.  Georife;  Strand; 
Holborn;  Glerkenwell;  St.  Luke;  Fast 
London  ;  West  London  ;  the  City  of 
London   (I'op.  374,7.59)    105 

East— Shorcditeh;  Ik'thnal  Green  ;  White- 
chapel  ;  St.  GeorL'c  in  the  Ka.st ;  Stepney  ; 
Poplar (Pop.  39;i.'247)     194 

South— St.  Saviour;  St.  Olave;  Hcrniond- 
scy ;  St.  GcorRe,  Sonthwark  ;  Ncwiii^fton; 
Laitibeth;  Wandsworth  and  Glupham ; 
Caniberwell;     Kotherhithe;     Gre.-nwicli 

(Pop.  479,409)    178 

Total 774 


LONDON  MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


Scctuvcg. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES 
Delivered  at  University  College  Hospttal, 

Bv  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  F.R.S.  &c 

[Taken  in  Shon-Hanrt  by  our  own  Reporter,  and 
revised  by  the  Professor  himself.] 


Cases  of  Delirium  Tremens —  On  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  its  varieties — its  con- 
nection trith  want  of  sleep — with  inani- 
tion— practical  deductions.  —  Operation 
of  alcoholic  liquors  on  the  nervous,  vas- 
cular, and  secreting  systems — Varieties 
explained — Illustrative  cases,  and  treat- 
ment. —  Case  treated  with  extract  of 
Indian  hemp — Recovery. — Case  with  al- 
buminuria— Death. — Case  treated  with 
morphia,  purgatives,  and  diuretics — Re- 
covery.—  Case  treated  irith  tartar  emetic, 
calomel,  opium,  and  diuretics — Recovery. 

—  Case  of  maniacal  delirium,  treated  by 
cupping,  calomel  a)id  opium,  blister,  S(c. 

—  Temporary  recovery — Subsequent  in- 
sanity. 

We  have  had  several  cases  of  delirium  tre- 
mens lately,  and  I  shall  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  fevr  remarks  on  that  disease 
in  general,  as  well  as  on  the  peculiarities 
•which  each  case  presented. 

You  will  find  stated  pretty  bioadly  in 
systematic  works  what  are  the  characteristics 
of  delirium  tremens,  and  what  is  the  treat- 
ment which  is  generally  successful.  But  we 
must  remember  that  systematic  medicine  is 
one  thing,  and  clinical  medicine  another.  It 
is  not  my  part  to  say  that  systematic  medi- 
cine is  of  no  use  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of 
very  great  service  ;  but  it  is  not  every  thing. 
It  is  impossible  by  systematic  medicine  to 
teach  you  all  the  phases  of  disease,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  study  it  at  the  bed- 
side, in  order  to  be  aware  of  the  varieties 
which  it  presents,  and  to  be  capable  of 
treating  it  successfully — to  meet  these  va- 
rieties, in  fact,  as  you  should  do,  by  a  cor- 
responding variety  in  treatment. 

Delirium  tremens,  both  practically  and 
pathologically  considered,  may  be  defined 
to  be  a  disease  of  excitement  of  the  nervous 
system,  leading  to  exhaustion,  and  requiring 
the  use  of  composing  remedies, — at  least, 
chiefly.  You  commonly  find  practical  men 
talking  very  largely  about  the  entire  and 
complete  efficacy  which  opium  has  in  the 
treatment  of  this  affection.  Give  plenty  of 
opium,  they  say  ;  give  enough  to  put  the  pa- 
tient tj  sleep,  and  you  cure  the  disease.  But 
in  some  cases,  we  have  had  to  prove  that 
this  rule  is  far  from  being  absolute.     You 
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have  seen  several  cases  in  which  opium  has 
been  given  in  large  quantities,  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  produce  sleep,  and  yet  the 
disease  has  not  been  cured. 

We  will  take  the  matter  a  little  more 
nicely,  and  consider  first  of  all  what  delirium 
tremens  is.  We  will  analyse  it  a  little  fur- 
ther than  by  merely  saying  that  it  is  excite- 
ment with  exhaustion.  Sometimes  the 
leading  symptoms  which  characterise  it  are 
those  of  excitement  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  prevent  the  rest  of  sleep  to  such  a 
degree  that  ultimately  the  vital  powers 
become  exhausted.  Sleep  is  intended  as  a 
means  of  restoring  all  the  vital  powers,  and 
particularly  supplying  an  additional  force  to 
th^  excito-motory  power,  and  the  cause  of 
want  of  sleep  is  a  matter  wiiich  has  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to.  Many  morbid 
phenomena  prove  to  us  .hat  the  sensorial 
functions,  the  functions  connected  with  the 
mind,  and  the  voluntary  powers,  act  in  some 
degree  as  a  balance  to  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  connected  with  involuntary 
power.  When  the  sensorial  functions  are 
greatly  excited,  excited  to  an  excessive  de- 
gree, the  excito-motory  functions  become 
comparatively  exhausted.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  involuntary  excito-motory 
functions  are  excessively  excited,  as  in  con- 
vulsive attacks,  the  voluntary  powers,  are  in 
abeyance — there  is  a  state  of  coma,  stupor, 
or  something  approaching  to  it.  The  two 
cannot  be  in  a  state  of  continual  excitement 
long  together  ;  the  continued  excitement  of 
both  leads  to  exhaustion  of  both,  or  one 
more  than  the  other  ;  and  the  great  purpose 
of  sleep  is  not  only  to  refresh  and  to 
strengthen  the  sensorial  functions,  but  for  a 
certain  time  to  suspend  them  altogether — 
that  is,  they  are  altogether  suspended  when 
sleep  is  perfect — when  there  is  no  dream- 
ing. Sleep  is  designed  not  only  ior  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  sensorial  powers, 
but  doubtless  to  give  increased  temporary 
energy  to  the  excito-motory  powers.  And 
what  do  we  see  in  a  state  of  tranquil  sleep  ? 
In  tranquil  sleep  the  excito-motory  function 
is  that  on  which  life  mainly  depends,  it  is 
that  on  which  the  respiratory  movements 
hang,  and  were  it  to  fail,  sleep  would  become 
disturbed  in  consequence  of  the  person  being 
brought  to  the  verge  of  asphyxia.  I  might 
illustrate  this  by  a  great  number  of  cases — 
for  example,  cases  in  whicli  sleep  is  imper- 
fect. The  whole  nervous  functions  being 
exhaustad,  whether  from  mental  excitement 
or  bodily  fatigue,  or  intoxication,  what  is 
the  result .'  When  a  person  is  over-fatigued, 
he  is  too  tired  to  sleep.  The  excito-motory 
function  is  exhausted  as  well  as  the  other, 
and  hence  there  is  not  strength  enough  to 
keep  the  respiratory  action  in  energy  suffi- 
cient for  the  comfort  of  the  individual.  The 
consequence  is,  he  soon  awakes,  the  sleep  is 
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disturbed,  he  starts  with  a  feeling  of  night- 
icare,  or  op)iression,  and  has  to  exert  his 
voluntary  muscles  to  supply  by  tlieir  move- 
ments what  is  wanting  in  the  excito-motory 
function.  This  is  the  reason  of  imperfect 
slee]i  from  over  exhaustion. 

But  the  excitement  of  the  whole  nervous 
system  which  exists  in  delirium  tremens 
is  not  dependent  alone  on  loss  of  sleep.  In 
addition  to  continued  irritation  by  the  alco- 
holic stimulus  to  which  the  nervous  system 
has  been  subjected,  another  cause  generally 
co-operates  in  these  cases — that  is,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sufiiciejit  amount  of  nutrition. 
Habitual  drunkards  are  always  tippling,  but 
they  do  not  eat ;  they  have  no  appetite,  no 
powers  of  digestion  ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  whilst  they  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinued intoxication,  they  arc  in  a  state  of 
per])etual  starvation.  Inanition  is  induced, 
another  cause  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  bodily 
powers  generally,  and  of  excitement  of  the 
nervous  function  in  particular.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  all  cases  of  inanition  the 
bodily  powers  are  depressed,  but  the  ner- 
vous function  is  the  last  thus  to  suffer  ;  it 
remains  excited,  in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  a 
general  state  of  de])re3sion,  as  we  see  in  cases 
of  continued  starvation,  privation  of  food, 
and  exhaustion  from  other  causes.  In 
excessive  loss  of  blood,  or  drains  of  other 
kinds  v.hich  exhaust  extremely,  we  fiTul  that 
the  nervous  system  remains  excited  even  in 
the  midst  of  weakness.  These  things  have 
been  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of 
Chossat  on  inanition,  which  shew  that  the 
nervous  system  in  these  cases  is  not  only 
the  last  to  suffer  in  function,  but  the 
last  also  to  suffer  in  structure,  and  the  last 
to  lose  weight  when  animals  are  starved  to 
death. 

Now  we  know  that  this  cause  operates  in 
the  case  of  habitual  drunkards  ;  we  know 
that  they  do  not  eat,  from  a  want  of  relish, 
consequently  that  they  are  in  a  state  with 
regard  to  the  nutrition  of  the  system  aj)- 
proaching  to  starvation.  This  is  another 
reason  why  exhaustion  ensues.  This  view 
of  the  matter  introduces  us  to  another  pe- 
culiarity of  delirium  tremens,  and  suggests 
to  us  anotlicr  indication  in  the  treatment  in 
ordinary  cases. 

The  indications  of  treatment  are  three- 
fold. First,  to  compose  that  undue  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  which  prc- 
Tails,  and  which  is  exhausting  the  other 
powers.  This  is  done  by  opium  and  other 
narcotics.  Secondly,  to  su|)port  those  func- 
tions which  are  failing,  and  which  have  been 
already  so  much  exhausted  that  life  may 
be  in  jeopardy.  Although  .sleep  is  needed, 
yet  strength  is  required  to  .su))port  life, 
and  although  sleep  be  obtained,  perhaps 
the  excito-motory  function  may  be  ex- 
hausted so    low,    that    it    may   prove    the 


sleep  of  death — it  may  be  a  reduction  to  a 
state  of  sinking.  Under  such  circum- 
stances— and  they  often  occur  in  extreme 
cases  of  exhaustion  in  connexion  with  de- 
lirium tremens — it  becomes  a  little  leading 
indication  to  supjiort  the  sj'stem  by  stimu- 
lants, and  food  if  jiossible.  But  there  is  a 
third  indication  which  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  treatment  of  delirium  tre- 
mens ;  that  is,  to  purify  the  system  from  the 
poison  that  is  in  it.  If  it  be  a  case  of 
recent  debauch,  there  is  an  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant in  the  system,  and  the  longer  it  remains 
there  the  more  mischief  it  will  do.  And  ia 
these  cases  there  are  other  poisons  besides 
the  alcoholic  stimulant.  The  body  is  a 
source  of  poison  to  itself,  and  if  the  vital 
powers  are  greatly  reduced  in  their  energy, 
the  process  of  self-jiurification  will  not  go 
on  ;  the  excretory  functions  are  imperfectly 
performed  ;  the  urine  is  no  longer  freely  se- 
creted ;  urea,  which  is  a  ])oison  in  itself,  ac- 
cumulates ;  the  bile  probably  accumulates  in 
like  manner,  and  the  result  of  this  in  aa 
extreme  degree  is  to  cause  a  poisoning  of 
the  system.  It  may  not  operate  in  such  a 
violent  manner  as  to  lead  us  to  say  that  the 
system  is  overwhelmed  by  the  poison,  but  it 
contributes  its  inllucnce.  The  cases  I  have 
to  read  will  illustrate  this  point,  shewing 
that  as  long  as  the  excretions  are  defective 
the  nervous  excitement  continues,  or  the 
patient  remains  in  a  state  of  exhaustion, 
and  there  is  an  imperfect  performance  of 
the  other  functions.  It  is  therefore  a 
leading  object  to  purify  the  system  bymeans 
of  an  increase  of  the  secretions,  and  this  is 
generally  done  practically  by  means  of 
jmrgative  and  diuretic  remedies.  This  is 
the  systematic  treatment  of  delirium  tre- 
mens explained  in  its  princijilcs. 

But  now  we  come  to  clinical  varieties  of 
this  affection — to  cases,  as  we  meet  with 
them  in  practice  ;  and  nothing  is  so  good  a 
guide  to  our  uiiderstandini;  this  subject,  and, 
after  understanding  it,  to  our  treatment,  as 
a  proper  view  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
cause  of  the  disease — that  is,  its  true  pa- 
thology. 

Intoxicating  liquors,  I  have  stated  before, 
produce  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
but  that  is  not  their  simple  effect.  Perhaps 
I  may  appeal  to  the  experience  of  some  who 
arc  present,  who  know  what  the  operation  of 
intoxicating  liquors  is  ;  and  although  such 
experience  is  to  be  deprecated,  yet  we  shall 
draw  good  out  of  evil,  if  evil  has  haiipcn(^d, 
taking  a  lesson  from  the  past  (without  the 
need  of  rejieating  the  experiment),  to  en- 
lighten our  minds  for  the  good  of  others. 

Intoxicating  li()Uors  affect  three  systems 
in  particular — the  nervous,  tlie  vascular,  and 
the  secreting. 

The  effect  of  these  liquors  on  the  nervous 
system  is,  in  the  first  jilacc,   stimulant  and 
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narcotic ;   and   I   must   beg  you  to  observe 
that  these   two  effects  vary  considerably  in 
different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual under  different  circumstances.    With 
many  persons  they  produce  a  state  of  wild- 
ness,    excessive    excitement,    and    that  ex- 
citement not  followed  by    any  perceptible 
sopor  or  tendency  to   sleep.     I  have  known 
many    such    cases    in    persons    of  nervous 
temperament,  particularly  excitable  females  ; 
there  no  sleep  ensues,   and  as   might  be  ex- 
pected,   the  consequence  in  such   cases    is 
more  pernicious,  leads  to  more  disturbance 
and  exhaustion.     But  in  most  instances  the 
secondary  operation  of  intoxicating  liquors 
is  decidedly  narcotic.  In  most   instances,  a 
large     dose     of    intoxicating    liquors    will 
speedily  plunge  a    person    into  a  state  of 
sopor  or  coma  ;  and  if  it  be  excessive,  that 
coma    may    be    fatal.      But    short  of  this, 
we  hear  the  familiar  expression,  that  a  good 
glass    of  brandy    and  water,    or   negus,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  is  a  very  comforta- 
ble night  cap,  and  many  get  into  the  habit 
of  taking  it  every  night  to   promote   sleep. 
With   many,   it  has    more  that    effect  than 
any  other  ;  but  it  has  that  effect  peculiarly 
in  some    states  of  the  system,  as  after  fa- 
tigue and  exhaustion — when  the  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  are  too  much  for  sleep.     Then  a 
glass  of  brandy   and  water,  something  stiff, 
•will  jirove  a  comfortable  quietus — a  night- 
cap.    This  illustrates    the   different  opera- 
tion of  intoxicating    liquors  on  the  nervous 
system  ;  I  have  already  mentioned  that  they 
act  in  different  ways  on  various  parts  of  that 
system,  but  I  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  that 
point. 

But  intoxicating  liquors  also  act  on  the 
Tascular  system.  Here  their  effect  is  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  it  is  stimulant, 
producing  excitement,  increased  action  of 
the  heart,  strong  pulse,  quickened  circula- 
tion. They  cause  an  increased  glow  and  ac- 
tivity of  circulation,  perhaps  by  a  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  production  of  animal  heat ; 
and  indeed  the  result  may  be  called  directly 
stimulant.  Then  the  subsequent  effect  is 
that  of  exhaustion.  The  exhaustion  of  the 
vascular  system  produced  by  these  liquors  is 
in  the  ratio  of  the  previous  excitement. 
That  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  vascular  system  passes 
into  a  state  of  weakness  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  was  previously  ex- 
cited. If  this  be  excessive,  there  is  great 
•weakness  of  pulse,  and  other  symptoms  of 
vascular  debility.  This  element  of  the 
operation  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  furnished 
in  different  degrees  by  different  individuals. 
The  excitement  will  be  greatest  in  a  person 
of  sanguine  temperament.  If  there  be  any 
disposition  to  excitement  of  the  brain,  or 
the  heart,  or  any  other  part  connected  with 
the  vascular  system,  these  parts  may,  under 


these  circumstances,  suffer  from  excitement* 
and  as  the  result  of  it,  inflammation  may  be 
induced.  We  find  accordingly  that  inflam- 
mation of  various  organs  sometimes  arises 
directly  from  the  stimulating  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  Bear  that  in  mind 
with  regard  to  the  brain.  The  brain  is  one 
of  the  organs  which  is  the  first  to  suffer; 
and  phrenitis,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or 
meningitis,  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  and  indeed  every  variety  of 
inflammation  of  this  organ,  has  been  pro- 
duced directly  by  intoxicating  liquors.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  weakness  which  follows 
this  excitement  is  more  likely  to  take  place 
in  persons  of  phlegmatic  temperament. 

Thirdly,  intoxicating   liquors  operate  on 
the  secreting  system.     I  have  separated  this 
from  the  vascular  system,  for  theeff^^ct  pro- 
duced on  that  is  not  always  proportioned  to 
the    excitement  produced  on  this.       Very 
different  effects  are  apt  to  result  from  the 
disproportion  between  the  two.     The  result 
of  excitement  on  the  secretion  of  the  liver, 
the  intestinal   surface,  the  kidneys,  and  all 
other  secernent  organs,  is  to  produce  an  in- 
creased flow ;  and  this  is  exhibited  also  in 
various  degrees  in  different  individuals.     It 
is  well  known  that  some   cannot   drink  any 
amount  of  intoxicating  liquor  without  the 
kidneys  being  excited  to  an  extreme  degree, 
and  acting  very  freely  under  it.     These  are 
the  persons  with  whom  such  liquors  produce 
least  mischief.     There  can  be  no   doubt  at 
all  that  the  secreting  system  is  a  safety  valve 
for  this   as  for  other  poisons.     So  long  as 
this  safety  valve  is  free,  the  increased  stimu- 
lus and  other  injurious  effects  can  be  carried 
off  by  it,  and  so  far  the  mischief   resulting 
from  them    may    with  regard  to  this  ele- 
ment be  but  small.     But  what  is  the  effect 
of  the  continued  excitement  of  the  secreting 
system  .'     It  is  exhaustion.     You  cannot  go 
on  stimulating  a  secreting  organ  long  with- 
out fatiguing  it,  if  I  may   use  the  expres- 
sion.    There  is  a  certain  amount  of  vital 
power  appropriated  to  each  structure,  and  if 
the  structure  be  taxed  beyond  that  power,  it 
fails  in  function,  and  consequently  the  func- 
tion   ceases,    or  is  more  or  less  impaired. 
What  is  the  result  ?     The  failure  of  the  se- 
creting functioji,  to  the  value  of  which  I  just 
now  alluded.   This  failure  acts  as  a  blockade 
to  the  system,  stopping  up  all  the  channels 
by  which  the  system  is  freed   from  poisons, 
extraneous  or  intrinsic.     This  we  tind  oc- 
curring in  the  long  run  in  habitual  drunk- 
ards.      Although    their    secreting     organs 
may  serve  them  long,   and  save   them  from, 
many    evils — and    the    longer    they    serve 
them ,  the  longer  they  can  save  them — yet, 
by  and  by,    they   get  tired  and   worn    out, 
their  function  and  structure  suffer,  and  then 
comes  the  tide  of  evils  which  close  the  scene 
of  the  lives  of  drunkards.     You  know  what 
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they  are — cachectic  diseases  of  various  kinds, 
drops}'  in  paiticiilar,  degenerations  of  struc- 
ture, and  a  host  of  other  affections,  of  which 
gout,  rlieumati:<m,  gravel,  and  similar  disor- 
ders, maj'  be  considered  the  slighter  degrees. 
If  you  consider  that  all  these  elements  are 
concerned,  are  really  j^art  and  parcel  of  the 
operation  of  alcoholic  liquors,  you  cannot 
wonder  at  the  clinical  varieties  presented 
in  the  different  forms  of  the  drunkard's  dis- 
ease. I  think  this  will  be  enough  to 
show  that  no  one  rule  can  be  absolute  w  ith 
regard  to  the  treatment.  But  it  is  enough 
to  show  more  than  this,  and  I  should  not 
have  taken  up  your  time  with  what  may 
appear  over  refinement,  if  there  were  no 
practical  rules  raising  out  of  this  analysis. 
In  fact,  in  different  circumstances  alcoholic 
stimulants  produce  thase  various  effects  in 
different  degrees.  These  different  results 
are  exaggerated  by  the  indulgence  being 
habitual.  The  effects  accumulate,  and  if 
the  nervous  system  is  excessively  excited, 
the  vascular  system  becomes  excessively 
exhausted,  and  the  secreting  function  con- 
siderably impaired.  If  that  takes  place  at 
each  debauch,  a  succession  of  them  will 
increase  all  these  effects,  and  produce  as  the 
result  the  most  aggravated  form  of  delirium 
tremens.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  young 
and  healthier  novice  in  excesses,  the  vascu- 
lar system  may  become  more  excited  than 
the  nervous  system,  and  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  or  something  bordering  on  it,  may 
result,  with  different  tendencies,  and  requir- 
ing different  treatment.  Again,  in  both 
these  classes  of  cases,  their  severity  and  in- 
tractability will  much  depend  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  secernent  and  nutrient  func- 
tions are  impaired,  and  attention  to  these 
must  be  duly  included  in  the  treatment. 
Thus  many  and  important  varieties,  which 
defy  our  definitions  when  we  attempt  to 
reduce  them  to  nosological  arrangement, 
become  intelligible  and  tractable  when  we 
analyze  the  elements  of  the  disease,  and  con- 
sider the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  pro- 
duced. 

Let  us  take  the  cases  in  illustration,  some 
of  which  I  will  quote  from  memory.  One 
occurred  some  time  .Tgo  in  D.  W.,  aged  T)!, 
admitted  on  the  2.'jth  of  February,  and  dis- 
charged cured  on  the  15th  of  March.  It 
■was  the  case  of  an  old  drunkard,  who  car- 
ried his  vocation  in  his  face-  the  face  that 
Shakesi)care  has  so  well  described  ;  I  am 
not  going  to  quote  him,  but  1  shall  define  it 
more  technically  by  saying  that  he  had  a  face 
red  with  acne  rosacea  and  tubcrcnlata  ;  blear 
eyes  ;  the  heavy  stujiid  look  of  a  sot  ;  ge- 
neral tremor  of  the  body  ;  great  weakness 
and  exhaustion ;  lowness  of  spirits,  with 
disturbed  sleej),  and  horrible  dreams.  His 
was  not  a  case  where  tlie  nervous  cerebral  or 
vascular  excitement  was  high  ;    the  former 


existed,  but  in  low  degree  :  the  latter  had 
passed  into  a  state  of  exhaustion.  The  se- 
creting functions  were  deficient,  particularly 
that  of  the  liver,  and  required  extra  treat- 
ment besides  that  ordinarily  employed  for 
delirium  tremens,  and  which  I  shall  mention 
by  and  by.  The  nutritive  function  was 
particularly  defective  ;  he  had  taken  scarcely 
any  food,  and  the  weakness  of  the  vascular 
function  might  be  partly  attributable  to  that. 
Holding  that  in  view,  as  well  as  the  indica- 
tion to  give  more  tranquil  sleep,  I  sought  for 
him  i  composing  medicine  which  should  not 
impair  his  appetite ;  and  instead  of  giving 
him  opium  in  the  day  time,  I  exhibited  the 
extract  of  Indian  hemji,  the  peculiar  opera- 
tion of  which  is,  that  it  acts  as  a  soporific 
without  im))airing,  but  rather  increasing,  the 
appetite.  It  is  a  valuable  medicine  for  this 
purpose,  and  was  the  chief  remedy  under 
which  he  recovered.  He  had  two  or  three 
doses  of  opium,  but  they  were  confined  to 
the  night,  so  that  they  should  not  interfere 
v.ith  the  digestive  functions  during  the  day. 
He  soon  lost  the  tremor  and  nervous  symp- 
toms, and  would  have  been  discharged 
sooner,  but  he  was  kept  in  on  account  of  the 
great  tenderness  and  enlargement  of  the 
liver,  which  required  the  exhibition  of  mer- 
cury and  other  medicines  to  increase  its 
secretions  for  some  time  afterwards. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  Joseph  May- 
hew,  on  which  I  have  already  commented, 
and  shall  not  dwell.  It  was  delirium  tre- 
mens combined  with  albuminuria.  In  a 
former  lecture  I  expressed  my  conviction 
that  the  extreme  exhaustion  he  exhibited 
was  the  result  not  only  of  the  alcoholic  sti- 
mulant, but  of  a  i)oisoning  of  the  blood  from 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  kidneys.  The 
latter  affection  I  had  no  hesitation  in  ascrib- 
ing to  the  previous  operation  of  alcoholic 
stimulants,  combined  probably  with  cold,  but 
the  effect  of  the  two  together  was  such  as  to 
reduce  him  to  an  extreme  state,  and  he  died 
shortly  after  his  admission. 

The  next  is  the  case  of  J.  D.,  admitted 
May  17th,  aged  30.  He  is  a  surgeon.  It 
appears  that  he  was  a  confirmed  drunkard, 
although  young.  "  Eyes  injected  and 
weak  ;  countenance  of  an  unhealthy  livid 
red  colour.  His  history  from  the  time  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  the  pre- 
sent, reveals  a  course  of  life  of  the  most  de- 
bauched and  dissipated  character.  He  lived 
hard  when  a  student,  drinking  indiscrimi- 
nately alcoholic  and  malt  liquors.  Having 
taken  his  degree  at  Dublin" — (a  degree  in 
the  art  of  drinking,  one  would  suppose) — 
"  he  went  abroad,  first  to  India,  then  to 
China,  where  he  remained  for  about  three 
years.  During  this  time  he  lived  the  same 
kind  of  life  ;  his  drink  was  chiefly  brandy, 
but  he  also  contracted  the  habit  of  taking 
laudanum   and  smoking  oj)ium  to  some  e.x- 
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tent.      He   suffered   from   gonorrhoea    and 
syphilis  at  various  times,  and  from  the  se- 
condary   symptoms    of    the    latter    disease. 
He  returned  about  three  years  since,  and  has 
been  residing  in  London  up  to  the  present 
time,  following  no  employment,  and  leading 
the    same    sort    of    life    as    when    abroad. 
While  in  London  his  drink  has  been  princi- 
pally gin.     He  has  never  had  an  attack  of 
delirium  tremens  until  the  present,  but  dur- 
ing the  last  fortnight  he  lias  been  more  than 
usually  nervous,   and   his  hands  have  been 
more  unsteady.      This    he   attributes  in   a 
good  measure  to  an.xiety  produced  by  family 
circumstances,  and  aLso   to  the  interference 
of  a  third  person  with   a  female  vpith  whom 
he  had  been  living.     His  nights  have  been 
restless,  and  his  sleep  disturbed  by  frightful 
dreams.     On  Saturday  morning  last  he  was 
unusually  anxious  and  nervous,  and  resorted 
to  his   usual  remedy — L;in.     He   continued 
during  the  day  drinking,  and  towards  the 
evening,  when  nearly  intoxicated,  he  took 
five  or  six  glasses  of  gin  rapidly  in  succes- 
sion."    That  was  the  finishing  stroke — the 
dose  that  at  once  threv.-  him  into  disease, 
overwhelming  him   by  its    poisonous  influ- 
ence.     "Feeling  unwell  he  went  into  the 
air,  and  soon  began  to  experience  a  wild- 
ness,  swimming  in  the  head,  and  becoming 
unconscious  he  was  brought  to  the  hospital. 
When   admitted    he    was    cpaite    delirious ; 
countenance  exj)resses  great  excitement  and 
alarm  ;    head   feels   hot ;    pulse  rapid    and 
small ;    skin   bedewed    with    perspiration  ; 
tongue  furred  and  moist.     He  has  stricture 
of  the  urethra,  and  the  house-surgeon  used 
a  catheter,  and  dr-;w  o.f  a  good  quantity  of 
urine  somewhat  tinged  with  blood,  and  con- 
taining some  albumen."      This    was   most 
likely  connected  with  the  stricture. 

This  was  a  case  of  delirium  tremens  ac- 
companied by  more  than  usual  excitement 
from  excess  ;  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  it ; 
his  constant  habit  was  that  of  continued  ex- 
cess— this  was  extra  excess.  He  was  given 
morphia  twice  before  I  saw  him,  which  was 
on  the  18th,  when  the  report  is  : — "  He  has 
passed  a  bad  night,  being  quite  delirious ; 
the  other  patients  describe  him  as  having 
been  furious.  No  mechanical  restraint  was 
used.  He  is  less  excited  this  morning,  but 
still  talks  incoherently  ;  bowels  not  much 
opened,  tongue  furred,  pulse  weak,  and 
rapid." 

This,  however,  was  not  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion ;  his  delirium  was  still  of  an  excited 
phrenitic  kind,  not  amounting  to  inflamma- 
tion, but  one  of  considerable  excitement, 
and  that  probably  from  the  remaining  effect 
of  the  alcoholic  stimulant  in  which  he  had 
indulged  the  day  before.  He  was  then 
given  large  doses  of  laudanum,  and  a  saline 
draught  was  added,  with  a  view  to  increase 
the  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  hoping  thereby 


to  get  rid  of  the  poison.  He  was  also  given 
the  Ilaustus  Sennse  to  fulfil  the  same  object, 
the  bowels  not  having  been  freely  opened. 

The  report  on  the  next  day  is  : — "  He 
feels  better,  but  his  memory  still  fails  him  ; 
skin  moist;  pulse  72,  weak:" — reduced  in 
frequency.  "  The  past  night  was  troubled 
with  frightful  dreams ;  complains  of  head- 
ache ;  urine  abundant,  but  bloody  :" — that 
was  from  the  stricture.  "  Bowels  freely 
opened.  To  have  ordinary  diet."  Then, 
with  a  view  to  act  on  the  secretions,  now 
that  sleep  had  been  procured,  he  was  given 
calomel  with  conium.  The  result  was : — 
"He  sleeps  better;  dreams  less  trouble- 
some ;  feels  very  weak ;  pulse  70,  small. 
After  this  he  was  put  on  a  light  tonic  and 
improved  diet,  and  his  convalescence  took 
place  rapidly.  He  was  sent  to  the  surgeon 
afterwards,  to  be  treated  for  the  stricture, 
and  has  been  free  from  delirium  since. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  G.  H.,  aged  26, 
admitted  May   28th,  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
of  tall   stature,    and    stout    conformation; 
sanguine  temperam.ent,  and  his  health  very 
good  formerly,    although  now  his    counte-    ' 
nance  is  rather  bloated.     Has  lived  in  Ire- 
land with  his  friends,  and  led  a  steady  sober 
life,  till  about  six  years  ago,  when  he  con- 
tracted wild  habits,  and  kept  bad  company, 
frequently  riding  steeple-chases,   and  being 
often  drunk    with   whiskey.      Three   years 
since  he  came  to   pursue  his  studies  at  the 
Veterinary  College,   London  :    he  continued 
to  lead  the  same  kind  of  life.      This  is  not 
the  life  of  a  student ;  I  hope  you  will  draw 
a  moral  lesson  from  this  description  :  it  will 
serve  to  teach  not  only  a  lesson  in  physic. 
"  He  says,  it  is  not  unusual  for  him  to  be  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  for  three  or  four  days 
successively,    and   then    intermitting   for   a 
time.     His  drink  has  been  malt  liquors  and 
gin, — principally   the   latter  ;    and    he    has 
scarcely  taken  any  food."      Here  is  the  usual 
concomitant    of   intemperance — starvation; 
and    that   matter   has  not  been  sufficiently 
considered.     It  is  one  of  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  system  of  gin-drinking  ;    the 
mischief  results    not    only   from    alcoholic 
drink,  but  from  privation  of  food.     Some- 
times amongst  the  poor  wretches  in  a  state 
of  almost  destitution  it  is  a  kind  of  excuse 
with  them  that   they  can,  as  they  say,  get 
more  comfort   from  a   pennyworth  or  two 
pennyworth  of  gin  than  from  the  same  worth 
of  bread.     But  I  need  not  say  in  what  a  de- 
graded state  must  both  mind  and  body  be  to 
have  such  a  perversion  of  tastes  and  appe- 
tite.      "  He   has  lately  had   several  attacks 
of  confusion  of  intellect  and  trembling  of  the 
hands,  which  have  usually  come  on  after  a 
debauch,  and  which  he  easily  dispelled  by 
having   recourse   to    the    usual    stimulant. 
Three  months  ago  he  was  taken  in  one  of 
these  attacks  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  a 
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state  bordering  on  paralysis,  his  mouth  be- 
ing drawn  on  one  side."  Here  is  an  illus- 
tration of  another  effect  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  This  is  not  deliriunm  tremens ;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  intoxicating 
liquors  disturb  the  circuhition  in  the  head,  at 
one  time  producing  a  state  bordering  on  in- 
flammation ;  at  another  time  congestion, 
and  consequent  paralj'sis.  How  was  he 
treated,  then  ?  "  He  recovered  after  being 
cup]ied  behind  the  ears."  There  was  con- 
gestion tliat  required  that  treatment,  al- 
though this  was  induced  by  the  same  influ- 
ence that  afterwards  caused  delirium  tre- 
mens.'' He  commenced  drinking  again  on 
Monday  last,  and  lie  has  continuf  d  in  a  half 
intoxicated  state  ever  since,  taking  little  or 
no  food,  and  getting  scarcely  any  sleep. 
The  day  before  admission  liis  stomach  be- 
came irritable,  and  he  vomited  whatever  he 
took.  His  hands  became  unsteady,  but  he 
resorted  to  his  usual  remedy  His  nerves 
had  become  worse  to-day  (May  2Sth),  and 
towards  the  afternoon  he  liad  whut  lie  calls 
a  queer  sensation,  and  confusion  of  intellect, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  hosjiital  in  a  state 
of  inebriation,  with  a  quick  small  pulse  ; 
considerable  heat  of  head  ;  confusion  of 
ideas  ;  skin  moist ;  tongue  covered  with  a 
thick  brown  coat ;  appetite  bad  ;  bowels  not 
relaxed  ;  not  much  tremor  of  the  hands. 
29th.  Pas.-ed  a  very  restless  night,  starting 
up  with  frightful  dreams  the  moirent  he  fell 
asleep  :  feels  a  wandering  at  times  in  the 
head,  but  he  answers  questions  quite  readily 
and  rationally;  pulse  118,  and  weak  ;  feels 
very  languid  ;  tongue  the  same  ;  skin  hot 
and  moist ;  great  thirst ;  urine  slightly  al- 
buminous." There  was  no  stricture  here. 
The  albumen  was  one  indication  of  failure  of 
the  secreting  functions,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  one.  If  the  kidneys 
be  overtaxed  by  continued  excess,  the  ex- 
citement leaves  congestion,  and  you  know 
that  1  entertain  the  notion  that  congestion 
of  the  kidneys  is  the  common  cause  of  albu- 
minuria. In  this  case  it  soon  passed  off  as 
the  kidneys  recovered.  "  The  urine  is 
natural  in  colour  ;  forty-eight  ounces  passed 
in  the  night ;  deposits  slnx'ds  of  tenacious 
fibrinous  matter" — that  is  a  result  of  the 
same  congestion — "specific  gravity  1011" 
— that  is  low  under  these  circumstances — 
"  bowels  confined." 

This  was  a  case  of  delirium  tremens  with 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  of  a  vehement 
kind,  obviously  re(|niring  a  combination  of 
treatment;  not  only  opium,  but  other  re- 
medies also,  to  augment  the  secretions. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  exhaustion 
enough  at  that  time  to  require  stimulants  ; 
but  afterwards,  when  the  nervous  symptoms 
became  more  intense,  and  the  jjulse  became 
weaker,  I  considered  that  a  stimulant  was 
needed,  and  he  was  given   a;ther  with   the 


opium.  The  treatment  first  adopted  was 
calomel  and  opium,  and  afterwards  opium 
and  camphor.  The  Ilaustus  Sennie  was 
likewise  given,  and  repeated  several  times. 
I  have  not  time  to  read  all  the  reports ;  but 
for  two  or  three  days  he  was  somewhat 
better  :  then  he  became  very  much  w-orse 
again.  There  was  an  increase  of  the  de- 
lirium, not  accompanied  by  tremor,  but 
more  of  the  character  of  maniacal  excite- 
ment ;  the  pulse,  however,  was  very  weak. 
I  thought  to  fulfil  two  objects  at  the  same 
time,  by  giving  at  night  a  draught  of  aether 
and  laudanum,  and  continuing  a  mixture 
tln-ough  the  day  containing  small  doses  of 
tartar  emetic  and  liq.  opii  sedativus  with 
nitre ;  this,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
answer  ;  and  opium  was  again  given  in  a 
very  considerable  (juantity.  But  his  phrensy 
continued  to  increase,  and  in  fact  bordered 
on  inflamnuitory  excitement.  On  tlie  1st  of 
June  it  is  stated  "  that  he  had  been  in  a 
state  of  furious  delirium  the  whole  night, 
starting,  shouting  cuntinually,  and  at  one 
time  he  became  livid  in  the  face.  This, 
however,  soon  passed  off.  This  morning  his 
countenance  is  very  wild  and  flushed  ;  pupils 
contracted,  tongue  and  mouth  dry."  That 
is  not  the  character  of  delirium  tremens. 
"Head  very  hot;  pulse  rapid  and  small; 
the  bowels  were  not  sufficiently  open." 

In  this  state  I  had  very  considerable  doubt 
whether  he  ought  not  to  be  bled  ;  but  his 
pulse  was  still  weak,  and  I  thought  it  very 
hkely  that  by  a  further  increase  of  the  se- 
cretions, by  aid  of  calomel  and  antimony, 
and  by  the  ajiplication  of  cold  to  the  head, 
this  attack  might  be  subdued.  He  was 
given  accordingly  six  grains  of  calomel,  one 
grain  of  opium,  and  half  a  grain  of  tartarized 
antimony.  It  was  to  be  repeated  in  si.x 
hours,  and  cold  to  be  a))|)lied  to  the  head. 
The  result  was,  that  "  he  had  several  hours' 
sleep  during  the  night,  and  this  morning  he 
is  quite  conscious  and  rational ;  face  still 
flushed  ;  pupils  less  contracted.  The  urine 
was  still  scanty  in  quantity,  but  of  high 
specific  gravity."  He  was  given  croton  oil, 
and  ordered  to  keej)  \\\)  the  cold  a])pIicatiou 
to  the  head.  On  the  3d  the  re])ort  is,  that 
he  had  slept  well  during  the  night;  that  he 
was  much  better ;  and  now  the  urine  was 
more  abundant  and  paler,  the  sjiccific  gra- 
vity 1028.  The  subsequent  reports  shew 
that  he  ra])idly  ;;ot  better. 

Here  the  delirium  was  in  a  great  degree 
removed  by  ojiiuni  and  jnirgatives  ;  but  on 
the  secretions  becoming  dcfc(;live,  it  recurred 
again  in  spite  of  opium,  and  of  ojjium  com- 
bined with  icther ;  but  by  repeated  jiurga- 
tivcs  and  diuretics,  and  using  cold  to  the 
head,  it  was  again  carried  off,  and  it  did  not 
return  again  when  once  the  urine  was  ren- 
dered quite  free. 

I  have  not  time  to  read  the  case  of  James 
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Upton,  a  patient  who  is  still  in  the  house  ; 
but  I  refer  you  to  his  case  in  the  book  as 
another  illustration  of  the  phases  the  dis- 
ease presents.  Ke  was  better  after  the  first 
few  clays'  treatment,  but  he  went  back,  and 
at  last  became  furiously  delirious.  The  vio- 
lence that  took  i)lace  was  obviously  con- 
nected with  such  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  that  it  warranted  blood-letting. 
Although  the  o]iium  reduced  the  delirium  ^t 
first,  it  did  not  subsequently.  I  ordered 
the  head  to  be  shaved,  and  a  blister  applied 
to  the  nucha  ;  and  he  became  immediately 
much  better  ;  but  he  is  still  somewhat  inco- 
herent, shewing  that  the  functions  of  the 
brain  are  not  entirely  restored.  I  think  it 
probable  that  a  state  bordering  on  inflam- 
matory action  has  been  produced,  and  which 
may  leave  the  mind  in  a  disordered  state  for 
some  time. 

[This  patient  afterwards  improved,  and 
having  been  free  from  illusions  for  several 
days,  was  discharged  June  28th.  A  fort- 
night after,  he  became  insane,  and  was  taken 
to  an  asylum.] 


MICROSCOPIC  EXPERIMENT. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  thin 
transparent  membranous  tongue  of  the  frog 
furnishes  a  much  better  microscopic  object 
for  viewing  the  general  circulation,  that  of 
the  mucous  follicles,  muscular  contraction, 
&c.,  than  the  foot,  the  tail  of  a  tadpole,  or 
other  transparent  structures.  As  remarked 
by  Donne  (Cours  de  ■Microscopie),  it  pos- 
sesses the  advantages  of  being  an  organ  of 
high  vascularity  and  of  very  complex  struc- 
ture, into  the  composition  of  which  enter 
nearly  all  anatomical  elements,  such  as  ar- 
teries, veins,  capillary  vessels,  muscles, 
nerves,  glands,  membranes,  &c.,  represent- 
ing in  short  almost  the  entire  organization  of 
the  body  on  a  small  scale  ;  moreover,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  its  preparation.  The  only 
objection  is,  that  the  experiment  renders 
necessary,  the  too  free  use  of  pins  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  tongue  and  keeping  it 
on  the  stretch. 

POSITION"  IN  LABOUR  AS  PRODUCING  A 
TENDENCY  TO  PUERPERAL  CONVUL- 
SIONS. 

It  is  with  me  a  rule,  not  to  allow  a  primi- 
parous  female  to  lie  long  upon  her  back 
while  in  strong  labour,  for  fear  that  the 
weight  of  the  womb,  superadded  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  abdominal  muscles,  might  check 
the  aortic  circulation  too  considerably  ;  and 
the  more  particularly  would  I  forbid  a  dorsal 
decubitus,  in  case  she  should  make  any 
complaint  of  headache,  dizziness,  flashings  of 
light,  or  tinnitus,  or  manifest  any  other 
symptoms  of  excessive  sanguineus  determi- 
nation to  the  head. — Dr.  Meigs. 


©n'ginal  Communication?. 

SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE 

TREATMENT     OF     UNAVOIDABLE 

H/EMORRHAGE  BY  EXTRACTION 

OF  THE  PLACENTA  BEFORE 

THE  CHILD. 

WITH  A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DR.  LEe's 
OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PRACTICE. 

By  J.  Y.  Simpson,  M.D.  F.R.S.E. 

Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

All  the  more  severe  forms  of  uterine 
hemorrhage  that  are  liable  to  occur  in 
the  later  periods  of  pregnancy,  and  during 
delivery,  are  generally  allowed,  by  obstetric 
pathologists,  to  depend  upon  the  separation 
of  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  placenta 
from  the  interior  of  the  uterus.  When  such 
a  separation  takes  place,  tivo  surfaces  are 
exposed,  namely,  _/?rs^,  a  part  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  uterus,  and,  secondly,  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  outer,  or  maternal 
surface  of  the  placenta.  Both  of  these 
exposed  surfaces  present  a  number  of  open 
vascular  orifices  left  by  the  laceration  of  the 
utero-placental  vessels  which  formerly  con- 
nected them.  From  which  set  of  open 
vascular  orifices — the  uterine  or  the  pla- 
cental— does  the  resulting  haemorrhage 
principally  proceed  ? 

Most  accoucheurs  seem  to  believe  that 
the  blood  effused  in  those  haemorrhages  which 
occur  before  or  during  labour,  comes  from 
the  exposed  uterine  orifices.  "It  is 
(observes  Dr.  Lee)  from  the  great  semi- 
lunar, valvular -like,  venous  openings  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  which  you 
have  seen  in  various  ]ircparations,  and  of 
[from]  the  arteries  which  are  laid  open  by 
the  separation  of  the  placenta,  that  the  blood 
a/o?!e  flows  in  uterine  haemorrhage." — (Lec- 
tures on  Midwifery,  p.  361.) 

But  arteries,  particularly  when  they  are 
so  long  and  slender  as  the  utero-placental 
arteries  are,  do  not  give  rise  to  any  marked 
degree  of  haemorrhage  vcheii  they  are  lace- 
rated or  torn  through  ;  and  bleeding  does 
not  readily  occur  from  the  venous  openings 
exposed  on  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  be- 
cause venous  haemorrhage  by  retrogression 
(which  the  blood  escaping  backward  into 
the  uterine  cavity  would  be)  is  here  pre- 
vented by  a  variety  of  anatomical  and  sub- 
sidiary means,  which  I  have  elsewhere  taken 
occasion  to  describe  at  some  length. 

In  the  passage  that  I  have  quoted  above 
from  Dr.  Lee's  published  Lectures,  Dr. 
Lee  does  not  allow  that  the  blood,  in  uterine 
haemorrhage,  proceeds  in  any  degree  from 
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the  open  venous  orifices  existing  on  the 
surface  of  the  separated  portion  of  placenta, 
the  discharge  proceeding,  in  his  o])inion, 
from  the  exposed  uterine  surface  "alone.'' 
But  I  know  of  no  reason,  anatomical  or 
otherwise,  for  alleging  that  the  open  pla- 
cental  orifices  do  not  bleed ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  with  Dr.  Hamilton  and 
others,  that  the  discharge  issues  principally 
or  entirely  from  the  vascular  openings  which 
exist  on  that  exposed  placental  surface. 
These  placental  orifices  are  not,  like  the 
uterine,  surrounded  by  contractile  fibres 
capable  of  constricting  them  ;  they  are  in 
free  communication  with  the  general  vascular 
system  of  the  mother  through  the  medium 
of  the  maternal  vascular,  or  cavernous  sys- 
tem of  the  placenta  ;  and  the  blood  in  that 
cavernous  system  escapes  readily  from  the 
exposed  venous  orifices  on  the  surface  of  the 
placenta — that  being,  in  fact,  so  far,  its 
natural  and  forward  course. 

In  cases  in  which  the  jj'.acenta  is  partially 
and  repeatedly  detached  before  labour  be- 
gins (as  happens  frequently  in  placental 
presentations),  before  each  attendant  attack 
of  haemorrhage  is  arrested,  the  vascular  sys- 
tem of  the  separated  portion  of  placenta 
seems  to  require  to  become  blocked  up  and 
impervious,  with  coagulated  and  infiltrated 
blood.  This  obliteration  of  its  vascular 
cells  prevents  the  further  circulation  of 
maternal  blood  through  the  detached  part  of 
the  organ,  and  hence  prevents  also  the 
further  escape  of  it  from  its  exposed  surface. 
Each  new  detachment  gives  rise  to  a  re- 
newed hajmorrbage,  which  again  ceases  on 
the  sealing  up  of  the  vascular  system  of  the 
detached  part.  A  few  cases  of  ])lacental 
presentation  are  on  record  in  which  there 
■was  no  attendant  htemorrhage  when  labour 
supervened,  the  tissue  of  the  placenta  having, 
throughout  the  whole  organ,  previously 
become  so  morbidly  changed,  obstructed, 
and  impervious,  as  not  to  have  any  (juantity 
of  blood  circulating  in  it  and  redely  to 
escape,  when  at  last  its  surface  was  separated 
from  the  interior  of  the  cervix  uteri  \uider 
the  occurrence  of  the  uterine  contractions. 

In  common  cases  of  unavoidable  hsemor- 
rhage,  the  amount  of  the  attendant  flooding 
seems  to  be  as  much  regulated  by  the 
quantity  of  placental  surface  still  remaining 
attached  to  the  uterus,  as  by  the  (juantiiy 
already  separated  from  it — the  degree  of 
flooding  depending  as  much,  or  more,  upon 
the  extent  of  the  means  of  sujiply  of  l)lood 
as  uj)on  the  extent  of  its  means  of  escape. 
And  in  jjroportion  as  we  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  a  total  separation  of  the  placenta, 
the  number  of  its  afferent  utero-j)la(;ental 
vessels  is  diminished,  till  at  last  we  find  that 
when  the  one  organ  is  once  completely  sejia- 
rated  from  the  other,  the  floodin- is  instantly 
moderated,    or    entirely    arrested  ;    for   the 


placenta  ceases  to  yield  any  discharge  of 
maternal  blood  as  soon  as  its  own  svipplies 
from  the  maternal  system  are  thus  cut  off 
by  the  disseverment  of  all  its  organic  and. 
vascular  attachments  vi'ith  the  uterus. 

Some  years  ago,  I  happened  to  see  two 
cases  of  unavoidable  hemorrhage,  in  which 
the  placenta  was  sj)ontaneously  expelled 
for  some  hours,  before  the  child  itself  was 
born.  In  both  cases  the  attendant  hjemor- 
rh'age  moderated,  or  entirely  ceased,  as  soon 
as  the  whole  placenta  was  completely  de- 
tached. These  instances,  and  others  with 
which  I  was  previously  acquainted,  forcibly 
suggested  to  my  mind  the  idea  that,  under 
some  complications  in  unavoidable  hseuior- 
rhages,  we  might  here  (as  in  many  other 
obstetric  operations)  adopt  the  prin>.ii)les  of 
treatment  at  times  successfully  acted  upon 
by  nature  herself,  in  her  own  unassisted 
management  of  such  cases.  I  knew  the 
fearful  maternal  mortality  accompanying 
j)lacental  presentations,  and  that  it  was  as 
great,  or  even  greater,  than  the  fatality 
among  patients  attacked  with  yellow  fever, 
or  subjected  to  lithotomy.  In  order  to 
ascertain  if  the  total  and  complete  detach- 
ment of  the  placenta  afforded  a  greater 
chance  of  life  to  the  mother,  I  collected  and 
imblished  in  Dr.  Cormack's  Journal  of 
Medical  Science  for  March  last,  notices, 
w-hich  at  that  date  1  had  brought  together, 
of  141  cases  of  placental  presentation  in 
which  the  placenta  was  expelled  or  extracted 
before  the  child.  The  deductions  which  I 
ventured  to  draw  from  an  analysis  of  these 
ill  cases  were  to  the  fallowing  efi'ect  : — 

1.  The coinplete  sejiaration  and  expulsion 
of  the  placenta  before  the  child,  in  cases  of 
unavoidable  hiemorrhage,  is  not  so  rare  an 
occurrence  as  accoucheurs  seem  usually  to 
believe  ;  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  so 
serious  and  dangerous  as  (according  to  the 
commonly  received  doctrines  of  uterine 
hiemorrhage)  might  o  priori  be  expected. 

2.  In  I 'J  out  of  20  cases  in  which  it  has 
happened,  the  attendant  hiemorrhage  was 
either  at  once  altogether  arrested,  or  became 
so  much  diminished  as  not  to  be  afterwards 
alarming. 

."i.  The  presence  or  absence  of  flooding 
after  the  complete  separation  of  the  placenta, 
does  not  seem  in  any  degree  to  be  regulated 
by  the  extent  of  tlie  interval  intervening 
between  the  detachment  of  the  placenta  and 
the  birth  of  the  child. 

4.  In  10  out  of  the  141  cases,  or  in  1  out 
of  14,  the  mother  died  after  the  complete 
expulsion  or  extraction  of  the  placenta  before 
the  child  ;  whilst,  as  we  shall  see  imme- 
diately, about  1  in  every  3  of  the  mothers  dies 
under  turning  and  extraction  of  the  child  in 
unavoidable  iuemorrhage. 

.'}.  In  7  or  8  out  of  these  10  natural 
deaths,  the  fatal   result  seemed  to  have  no 
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connection  with  the  complete  detachment  of 
the  placenta,  or  with  consequences  arising 
directly  from  it ;  and  if  we  did  admit  the 
3  remaining  cases,  (which  are  doubtful),  as 
leading  by  this  occurrence  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination, they  would  still  only  constitute  a 
mortality  from  this  complication  of  3  in 
141, — or  of  about  1  in  i7  cases. 

These  facts  tend  strongly  to  shew  that  the 
artificial  and  complete  detachment  of  the 
placenta  would  in  all  probability  be  in 
some  cases  and  varieties,  at  least,  of  una- 
voidable hajmorrhage,  accompanied  with 
much  saving  of  maternal  life.  I  know  fur- 
ther, that  in  several  instances  rscoi'ded  by 
Collins,  Ramsbotham,  Lowenhardt,  &c.. 
this  treatment  had  been  followed  with  suc- 
cess, r.licn  perchance  it  had  been  had  re- 
course to  by  midwives,  and  others,  under 
supposed  mismanagement,  and  in  ignorance 
and  defiance  of  all  the  established  rules  of 
practice  in  this  special  complication. 

I  subjoin  in  a  foot-note*  the  details  of  a 
case  of  this  description  very  kindly  forwarded 
to  me,  some  time  since,  by  Mr.  Cripps 
of  Liverpool.  I  insert  if  as,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  illustrative  both  of  the  preceding 
remark,  and  of  some  of  the  other  observa- 
tions which  1  have  already  offered. 

Exactly  a  year  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  putting,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  test  of 
experience,  the  practice  which  the  foregoing 
remarks  all  lead  to  suggest,  of  detacJdng,  and, 


*  "I  was  sent  for— Mr.  Cripps  writes  me — a 
few  days  aa^o,  about  8  i".  M.,  to  see  a  poor  woman 
who  supposed  herself  to  be  at  tlie  early  part  of 
the  last  month  of  presiiancy  with  the  third  child. 
She  had  had  occasional  Hooding  to  no  great  ex- 
tent for  a  week  previously.    On  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  I  saw  lier,  a  surgeon  had  been 
sent  for  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence  of 
several  labour  pains,  tos^ether  vvith  a  jrood  deal 
of  ha;morrhage.    This  gentleman   being  out  of 
town,  his  assistant  went ;  he  remained  with  her 
during  the  day,  and  in  theevenini? fin<ling  tliinj^s 
not  going  on  so  favourably  as  lie  wished,  he  sent 
for  a  friend  of  his  employer's,  who,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  sent  for  me.    (;ti  making  an  examina- 
tion, I  found  an   arm  down,  which  was  mucli 
swollen,  and  the  pains  very  severe.  I  immediately 
gave  one  th-achm  of  lamUuiuin,  and  on  their  sub- 
siding^, turned  without  much  ditticulty.    The  fu- 
nis was  divided,  only  about  four  or  five  inches  re- 
maininc:,  and  appeared  as  though  it  had  been 
cut.    On  expressing' my  surprise  at  this  circum- 
stance, I  was  informed'  that  it  was  cut  when  the 
after-birth  was  taken  away,    about    10  in  the 
TOorninif.     Not  believing  it  possible  that  such 
could  be  the  case,  there  hnviny  been  no  hainiorr- 
Jiage  whatever  from  that  hour  until  the  period  of 
delivery,  I  searched  for  the  other  portion  of  the 
navel-string,  but  not  liiKJinij  it,  and  being  again 
assured  that  "the  atter-birth  had  come  in  the 
morning,"  I  introduced  my  hand  into  tlie  ute- 
rus, and  made  a  most  careful  examination ;  it 
■was  contracting  satisfactorily,  but  was  perfectly 
empty.  I  watched  her  strictly  until  her  complete 
recovery.  I  had  every  portion  of  discharge  saved 
for  my  inspection,  and  am  therefore  perfectly 
satistied  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  placenta 
presented,  and  was  removed  10  hours  previously 
to  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, there  was  no  hcemorrhage  whatever.'' 


if  necessary,  extracting   the  placenta   and 
not  the   child  in  unavoidable  hcemorrhage. 
The  lady  (a  patient  of  Mr.  Hill  of  Porto- 
bello),  v/as  taken  in  labour  between  the  7th 
and  8th  month  of  pregnancy,  and,    in  con- 
sequence of  the   severity  of  the  discharge, 
was   blanched   and  prostrated  when  I  first 
saw  her.  The  vagina  was  filled  with  coagula, 
and  the  os  uteri  was,  in  consequence  of  its 
small  size  and   great  height,    reached    and 
passed  with   difficulty,   so    as  to    ascertaia 
fully    the    presentation    of    the     placenta. 
Anterior  to  it  I  was  able   after  a   short  time 
to  reach  and  rupture  the  membranes.     Not- 
withstanding this,   however,   along  with  the 
exhibition  of  ergot,  &c.,  the  discharge  and 
sinking   continued   to   go    on.       It    seemed 
very  difficult   and  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
turn  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  os, 
and  as  the  edge  of  the  after  birth  was  offer- 
ing to  protrdue  through  it,   I  separated  and 
gradually  extracted  the  whole  placental  mass. 
From  the  time  that  this  was  accomplished 
all  hsemorrhage  ceased.     The  cord  was  cut, 
and    the  placenta  removed   from    the  bed. 
The  infant  came  down  slowly,  and  was  safely 
expelled  about  two  hours  afterwards.     The 
mother  made  a  perfect  and  speedy  recovery. 
Similar  cases    of  the  successful  adoption 
of  the  same  practice  have,   since  the  period 
at  which  my  paper    appeared  in   Dr.  Cor- 
mack's    Journal,   been    published    by  Mr. 
"Wilkinson,  Mr.  Greenhow,  Mr.  Jones,  and 
Dr.   Maclean.      In  all  these  instances  the 
mothers  were  saved,  and  rapidly  recovered. 
Dr.  Lever  and  Dr.  Bird  have  informed  me 
within  the  last  week,  of  two  other  recent  suc- 
cessful instances  of  the  same  practice.     In  the 
course  of  a  short  time  it  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  expect,  that  we  may  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  cases  recorded,  to  enable  us  to  judge  with 
greater  certainty  and  precision  of  the  merits 
of  this  plan  of  treatment,  and  of  the  par- 
ticular placental  complications  to  which  it 
may  be  specially  applicable. 

The  proposal  of  the  practice  of  separat- 
ing and  extracting  the  placenta  before  the 
child  in  unavoidable  haemorrhage,  and  thus 
(to  use  the  expressions  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee), 
"  departing  from  the  rule  (of  turning  the 
child)  which  has  been  established  in  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  placental  presentation 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years,"  and  "  sub- 
verting the  established  rules  of  practice  in 
the  treatment  of  cases  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance," has,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
given  rise  to  considerable  discussion  and 
difference  of  opinion.  In  the  Medical 
Gazette  for  September  19th,  I  find  that 
Dr.  Lee  has  entered  bis  present  dissent 
against  the  proposed  treatment.  The  tone 
and  character  of  Dr.  Lee's  remarks  might 
save  me  from  the  necessity  of  offering  any 
answer  to  them  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the 
practice  under  dispute,  I  shall  correct  in  de- 
1 
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tail  some  of  the  more  prominent  mistakes 
which  his  observations  appear  to  lu  e  to  con  tain . 

Friif. — Dr.  Lee  appears  to  see  no  reason 
to  depart  from  the  practice  which  has  been 
followed  in  placental  presentations  from  the 
days  of  Ambrose  Pare  to  the  present  time. 
The  usual  practice  in  these  cases  is  well 
known  to  all.  "  The  operation  of  turning, 
is  (Dr.  Lee  observes),  required  in  all  cases 
of  complete  placental    presentation,"    bvit 


"  is  not  necessary  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  edge  of  tlie  placenta  pass- 
ing into  the  membranes,  can  be  distinctly 
felt  passing  througii  the  OS  uteri,"  (Lectures, 
p.  372).  In  these  last,  rujiture  of  the 
membranes  is  sometimes  sufficient.*  In  his 
paper  in  the  GAZinxK,  Dr.  Lee  has  given 
the  following  tabular  view  of  eight  late  cases 
of  placental  presentation,  in  illustration  of 
the  success  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 


No. 

Complete, 
or  I'artial. 

Treatment. 

Child. 

Jlother. 

36 

Complete. 

Turning. 

Dead. 

Recovered. 

37 

Complete. 

Turning. 

Alive. 

Recovered. 

38 

Partial. 

Membranes  ruptured. 

Recovered. 

39 

Partial. 

Craniotomy. 

Dead. 

Recovered. 

40 

Partial. 

Craniotomy. 

Dead. 

Recovered. 

41 

Partial. 

Craniotomy. 

Dead. 

Recovered. 

42 

Complete. 

Turning. 

Dead. 

Recovered. 

43 

Uncertain. 

Perforation  of  Placenta. 

Dead. 

Recovered. 

If  the  above  table  afforded  a  correct  idea 
of  the  success  of  the  common  practice  in 
placental  pretentations,  1  should  never 
have  attempted  to  change  it.  But  unfortu- 
nately, turning,  "  which  is  required  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Lee)  in  all  cases  of  complete 
placental  presentation,"  is  followed  in  this 
complication  with  very  fatal  and  disastrous 

A  tabular  view  of  the  results  o/Glf  cases  of  Turning  in  Placental  Presentations 


results.  Among  Dr.  Ramsbotham's  re- 
ports of  tiie  Maternity  Charity  and  Dr. 
Lee's  previously  jiublished  cases,  I  find  61 
instances  in  all  reported,  of  placental  pre- 
sentations, in  which  turning  and  extraction  of 
the  child  were  had  recourse  to.-  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  results. 


Reporters. 

No.  of  Cases  iNo,  of  Mothers  No.  and  jiroportion  of  Mot!iers  lost 
operated  on.  '         saved.          ;            under  this  treatment.            | 

Dr.  Lee     .     .     . 

Di\  Ramsbotham. 

24                     14            j    10  or  nearly  1  in  every  2^.    \ 
37                    23           1    14  or  nearly  1  in  every  2y'^.    1 

Total  .     .     . 

61                     37                 21  or  nearly  1  in  every  2^. 

1 

Hence,  24  out  of  the  61  mothers  sunk 
under  this  treatment.  More  than  1  out  of 
every  3  was  lost.  Or,  in  other  words,  under 
this  practice  about  Cj  per  cent,  of  the  mo- 
herswere  saved, and  35  per  cent,  of  them  d'.cd. 

The  great  mortality  resulting  from  the 
treatment  of  turning  in  ])lacental  presenta- 
tion, may  be  more  strongly  shewn  to  some 
minds  if  the  fact  is  stated  in  another  form. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  fatality  of  tlie 
Cesarean  section  abroad,  Dr.  Churchill  col- 
lated with  much  care  the  histories,  from 
foreign    authorities,  of    371    cases    of    the 

•  Some  years  ajjo  the  common  prortice  of 
ruptiirinjr  tlic  menibranes  in  partial  placental 
prfsentatinnH  appears  not  to  have  been  reconi- 
menrled  by  Dr.  Lee.  "  It  may  be  laid  down  (he 
KtatpR).  as'a  rule  admittinif  of  7(0  rrc(7;//o»,  that 
when  ha-ii)orilia2C  occurs  from  the  placenta 
bolus;  situated  overthc  ok  utfrl,  artificial  delivr'.-y 
must  bo  performed ;"  and  he  ^oes  on  to  show  it 
is  performed  by  turning  and  extractins:  the 
child.   (Ke>.carche8  on  JJiKeasei   of  M'omen,  p. 


operation.  Out  of  these  371  cases,  217 
mothers  recovered,  and  l.'i4  or  nearly  1  in 
every  2^^,  died.  (Midwifery,  p.  318.)  This 
is  exactly,  and  to  a  fraction,  the  degree  of 
maternal  mortality  accompanying  turning  in 
))lacental  presentations,  in  the  cases  reported 
by  Dr.  Lee  in  his  Clinical  Midwifery.  In 
other  n-ords,  the  xncress  of  turniv;/  in  una- 
voidable  hamorrhdije,  in  Dr.  Lee's  private 
and  consultation  practice  (as  reported  in 
that  work)  has  not  been  (jreatcr  than  the 
repji/ed  svcrcsi;  of  the  Cwsarean  section 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 

When  ne  see  that  the  results  of  turning 
the  child  in  placental  preient;;tIons  are  so 


t  To  prevent  error,  it  may  be  proper  to  repc  * 
that  these  CI  instances  include  all  the  cases  ot" 
turning  in  placental  iirescutufion,  which  J  lind 
reported  in  the  returns  of  Dr.  Lee  and  Dr.  liams- 
botliani.  Dr.  Lee's  returns  arc  those  of  his  pri- 
vate and  consultation  practice.  Dr.  Itams- 
l;ntliam'.s  returns  are  those  of  the  praclice  in  his 
own  district  of  the  i{i,v;il  Maten.itv  Chruitv. 
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very  mortal  in  the  hands  of  two  such  dis- 
tinguished accoucheurs  as  Dr.  Ramsbotharn 
and  Dr.  Lee,  what  degree  of  success  can  we 
e.xpect  to  follow  it  in  the  hands  of  tlie  general 
mass  of  medical  men  ? 

Last  year  Dr.  Lee  most  truly  and  justly 
remarked  of  turning  in  placental  presen- 
tation, "  At  best  it  is  a  dangerous  operation, 
and  you  can  never  tell  with  certainty  whether 
or  not  the  patient  will  recover  after  its  per- 


uterus  is  too  contracted  to  allow  of  turning ; 
when  the  pelvis  or  passages  of  the  mother 
are  organically  contracted  ;  in  cases  of  such 
e.\treme  exhaustion  of  the  mother  as  forbid 
immediate  turning  or  forced  delivery  ;  when 
the  child  is  dead  ;  and  when  it  is  premature 
and  not  viable. 

As  an  illustration,  I  shall  take  the  first 
set  of  casis  I  have  adverted  to  ;  "  There 
is    not  mifrequently    (says  Dr.   Lee)    most 


formance,  however  easily  it  may  have  been     profuse  and  alarming  flooding  from  complet 


effected."     {Lectures,  p.  373.) 

Secondly. — Dr.  Lee  seems  to  argue  as  if  I 
recommended  the  artificial  detachment  of  the 
placenta  in  aW  forms  of  placental  presentation 
in  which  turning  is  at  present  adopted.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  explicitly  mentioned  it 
as  a  mode  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  when 


placental  presentation,  where  the  os  uteri  is 
so  thick,  rigid,  and  undilatable,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the 
uterus  without  producing  certain  mischief. 
In  13  (he  adds)  out  of  the  30*  cases  contained 
in  the  follov.ing  table,  the  os  uteri  was  rigid 
and  undilatable."     Hence,  this  complication 


rupturing  of  the  membranes  is  insufficient,  occurred  as  frequently  in  Dr.  Lee's  practice 
and  turning  is  either  inapplicable  or  unusually  as  in  about  one  out  of  every  three  of  his  pla- 
dangerous.  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  for  cental  presentations.  In  his  Clinical  Mid- 
instance,  the  pro])er  line  of  practice  in  severe  wifery,  out  of  35t  cases  alleged  to  be  reported, 
cases  of  unavoidable  haemorrhage  compli-  in  1 1  there  had  been  more  or  less  rigidity  of 
cated  with  an  os  uteri  so  insufficiently  dilated  the  os  uteri  with  dangerous  ha;morrhage. 
and  undilatable  as  not  to  allow,  with  safety,  of  From  the  mode  in  which  the  individual- 
turning;  in  most  primiparse;  in  many  of  the  reports  are  drawn  up,  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
cases  in  which  placental  presentations  are  (as  to  determine  exactly  and  with  jierfect  pre- 
veryoftenhai)pens)connected  with  premature  cision,  the   "  eleven^"  cases  which  Dr.  Lee 


labour  and  imperfect  development  of  the 
cervix  and  os  uteri ;  in  labours  supervening 
earlier  than  the  seventh  month;    when  the 


himself  classes  under  this  remark,  but  I 
believe  I  have  correctly  given  them  in  the 
following  table  : — 

Table  of  Eleven  Cases  of  Placental  Presentation,  from  Dr.  Lee's  Clinical  Midwifery  : 
shewing  the  combination  of  "  more  or  less  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  with  da7iyerou& 
h(Pmorrhage." 


Complete 

No. 

or 
Partial  Presentation. 

Treatment. 

Child. 

Mother. 

2GG 

Not  stated. 

Turning. 

Alive. 

Died. 

2G7 

Not  stated. 

Extraction  by  foct. 

Not  stated. 

Recovered§. 

271 

Complete. 

Turnin;r. 

Not  stated. 

Died. 

272 

Partial. 

Membranes  ruptured. 

Dead, 

Died. 

274 

Partial. 

Membranes  ruptured. 

Not  stated. 

Died. 

277 

Complete  ? 

Turning. 

Alive. 

Died. 

282 

Complete. 

Extraction  bv  feet. 

Not  stated. 

Died. 

283 

Complete  ? 

Craniotomy. 

Dead. 

Died. 

284 

Complete. 

Extraction  by  feet. 

Dead. 

Recovered. 

285 

Complete  .' 

Turning. 

Not  stated. 

Died. 

287 

Complete. 

Extraction  by  feet. 

Not  stated. 

Recoveredil. 

*  Dr.  Lee  has  here  committed  a  statistical  error 
inrcjardtothe  number  of  placental  presentations 
occurring  in  his  own  jiractice,  and  reported  m 
his  Lectures.  The  number  should  be  38,  and 
not  36. 

t  Another  statistical  mistake  of  Dr.  Lee  rearard- 
inp:  tlie  number  of  hit  own  cases.  His  Clinical 
Midwifery  contains  30  and  not  35  cases  of  pla- 
cental presentation.  .See  other  of  Dr.  Lee's  ina- 
dvertent errors  on  this  head  mentioned  in  a  sub- 
sequent note  rcs))ecting  the  number  of  children 
lost  in  these  and  other  placental  presentations. 

%  Probably  the  number  11  is  indicative  of  ano- 
ther error  in  Dr.  Lee's  reports.  Dr.  Lee,  in  his 
Lectures,  adverts  to  13  such  cases ;  in  his  Clinical 
Midwifery,  he  limits  the  number  toll.  If  the 
cases  were  13  in  number,  then  the  number  11  is 
wrong  ;  or  the  reverse ;  for  although  ho  has  re- 
ported 38  cases,  in  all,  in  his  Lectures,  and  SGinhis 


clinical  work,  yet  neither  of  the  two  additional 
cases  reported  in  the  Lectures  presented  any  dilfi- 
culty  on  tl'.e  pru't  of  the  os  uteri.  In  one  case 
(Case  37)  it  was  "  little  dilated  but  dilatable  ;"  in 
the  second  (Case  38)  the  report  is,  "os  uteri  dilated 
to  size  of  a  crown-piece,  dilatable."  If  we  admit 
13  instead  of  11  cases,  we  must,  I  believe,  in- 
clude CasL's  200  and  28'J  of  the  Clinical  Report. 
In  both  of  these  cases  the  mothers  died.  This 
would  give  us  in  the  text  a  proportion  of  ten  ma- 
ternal deaths  out  of  thirteen  7Uotlters  operated  on. 

§  "  A  violent  rigor  (Dr.  Lee  states)  lollowed  [the 
delivery]  which  threatened  for  a  time  to  destroy 
the  patient.  Bottles  of  hot  water  were  applied 
to  tlie  feet  and  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  whole 
body  was  covered  with  liot  blankets,  and  brandy 
was  freely  administered.  She  slowly  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  immense  loss  of  blood." 

I!  "  The  pulse  could  scarcely  be  perceived  for 
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Here  we  have  only  three  mothers  saved 
out  of  eleven  operated  upon  ;  and  two  of 
the  three  saved  evidently  made  a  very  narrow 
escape  from  death.  I  doubt  if  the  most  fatal 
of  all  human  diseases — the  plague  itself — be 
found  to  destroy  so  large  a  proportion  of 
those  attacked.  At  all  events,  the  opera- 
tion of  turning  and  artificial  delivery,  in 
unavoidable  hasmorrhage,  with  the  os  uteri 
imperfectly  dilated,  would,  from  these  and 
other  cases,  appear  to  be  more  deadly  than 
any  operation  that  is  deemed  justifiable  in 
the  whole  circle  of  surgery.  It  is  more 
mortal  even  than  Ovariotouiy. 

I  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  the 
above  and  similar  cases,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  finger,  or  of  a  common  sound  or  bougie, 
(such  as  Dr.  Hamilton  employed  when  the 
OS  uteri  was  still  shut,  and  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate the  membranes  for  some  inches  from 
the  cervix*,  in  order  to  induce  premature 
labour),  the  placenta  might  l)e  readily  and 
completely  dettiched — the  attendant  bleed- 
ing in  this  way  arrested — and  the  labour 
subsequently  allowed  to  jiroceed  to  a  natural 
and  safe  termination,  if  it  were  a  head  or 
pelvic  presentation.  And  if  the  child  were 
placed  transversely,  a  more  safe  and  proper 
period  could  be  waited  for  and  selected  for 
the  version  of  it. 

Would  the  strength  of  the  natural  organic 
adhesions  of  the  jjlacenta  to  the  uterus  pre- 
vent the  easy  separation  in  this  way  of  the 
one  organ  from  the  other  .'  I  believe  not. 
Speaking  of  the  mere  anatomical  fact,  Dr. 
William  Hunter,  in  his  celebrated  work  on 
the  Gravid  Uterus,  observes,  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  placenta  from  the  uterus  is 
"  commonly  practicable  vith  the  leant  ima- 
ginable force."  In  his  paper  on  the  Struc- 
ture of  the  Placenta,  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  1832,  Dr.  Lee, 
whose  intimacy  with  Dr.  Hunter's  work  is 
well  known,  curiously  uses  not  only  a  simi- 
lar, but  exactly  tl)e  same  quaint  cvpression 
and  words,  telling  us  that  generally  after 
labour  the  jilacenta  is  detached  from  the 
uterus  "  with  the  least  imaginable  force." 

Thirdly. — Dr.  Lee  argues  af,ainst  the 
practice  of  extracting  the  placenta  before 
the  child,  because  it  was  not  followed  by 
"  Guillemeau,  Mauriceau,  Portal,  Levret, 
Giffard,  &C.  &c."  If  the  argument  were 
true,  it  would  be  one  of  no  weight,  because, 
on  exactly  tlie  san;e  ground,  nothing  novel 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  be  introduced  into 
practice.  Dr.  Lee  has  fallen  into  some  cu- 
rious mistakesf  in  the  two  or  three  different 


histories  which  he  has  attempted  to  give  of 
placental  presentations.  I  shall  leave  it  to 
my  professional  brethren  whether  the  fol- 
lowing misrepresentation  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  same  category  of  mistakes,  or  is  capable 
of — a  more  direct  and  simple  ex]danation.  .; 
Dr.  Lee  has  given  in  his  ]iublished  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mid- 
wifery" a  special  and  detailed  account  of  the 
individual  cases  of  placental  presentation 
recorded  by  Portal,  and  had  therefore  takea 
evidently  very  great  pains  to  study  minutely 
that  author's  views  and  practice  in  this  com- 
plication. In  his  late  paper  in  the  INIedicai, 
Gazette,  Dr.  Lee  strongly  asserts  that 
Portal  is  one  of  those  great  practical  accou- 
cheurs who  never  "attempted  in  a  single 
instance  to  tear  away  or  detach  the  placenta 
from  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  Vihen  it  was  so 
undilatable  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  pass 
the  hand  to  turn  the  child  and  deliver,  nor 
in  any  other  condition  whatever  of  the  part, 
before  the  birth  of  the  child."  p.  895. 

In  describing  his  -13'd  case.  Portal  ob- 
serves "  Je  glissay  ma  main  dans  I'cntree 
de  la  matrice,  ou  je  sentis  I'arriore-faix  qui 
se  presentoit.  L'ayant  separc,  afin  de  me 
frayer  le  chemin,  je  sentis  les  membranes  Jes 
eaux  que  je  perjay,  et  les  eaux  s'estant 
ecoulees,  _;e //ra^  Carriere-faix  le  premier, 
afin  qu'il  ne  m'ineommodast  point  a  la 
sortie  de  I'enfant."  Here  Portal  distinctly 
states  that  he  separated  and  extracted  the 
placenta _/f?-4/,  and  btfore  trying  to  extract 
the  child.  He  states  the  same  thing  in  his 
G9th  case,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  expli- 
citly*. Dr.  Lee,  who,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, so  strenuously  asseverates  tliat  Portal 
did  never,  in  a  single  instance,  follow  this 
practice,  actvnllij  qvntcd  and  printed  last 
year  in  his  ])ublished  Lectures,  and  from  the 
French  edition  of  Portal's  work  the  first  half 
of  the  above  sentencef,  in  vjhich  Portal  him- 
self so  circumstantially  declnres  that  he  did 
follow  this  practice.  (See  the  quotation  in 
Dr.  Lee's  Lectures,  p.  3GG.)  I  feel  assured 
that  any  additional  comment  of  mine  will 
be  here  excused,  as  entirely  superfluous. 

Fourthli/.— Dr.  Lee  states  that  the  prac- 
tice which  I  have  ventured  to  recommend  in 
placental  presentations  "was  performed  two 
hundred  years  ago  by  an  ignorant  and  auda- 
cious impostor,  on  a  lady  who  died  in  Paris, 
whose  case  is  related,  with  denunciations  of 
the  prac-tice,  by  Gnilk-meau." 


many  hourB  after,  but  tlie  circulation  in  the  ex- 
tremities wan  (rraduiilly  restored,  and  she  re- 
covered." 

*  Ur.  lA-e  liimnelf  seems  to  have  met  witii  no 
•lifflciillv  (if  any  kind  in  following'  tliis  practice. 
See  U-«'turc(i,  p.  31!);  and  Clmical -Midwifery, 
cases  14*2,  UT),  &c. 

t  "  We  lire  Kolclp  (ftays  Dr.  Let)  indebted  to 
I^evrrt  for  the  discovery  of  every  important  fact 
relating  to  the  causes,  tlie  symptoms,  and  the 


trraiuient  ol  this  (tlie  unavoiilahle)  variety 
of  floodiiiir  in  the  latter  months  of  (jestation."— 
(llesearches  on  the  Diseases  of  AVomeii,  p.  209.) 
In  his  late  Lectures,  p.  ?,r,H,  Ur.  Lee  adducesa 
variety  of  evidence  tf)  8lie«  that  Levret  on  this 
point  onlv  "  undertook  to  prove  (to  use  aRain 
Dr.  U'e'sown  words)  whiit,  it  appears,  had  /"•«- 
viotts/i/  l.een  (li'iuoiiNtnil.il"— by  I'ortHl,  .Maun 
ceau.'Ciinard,  Hinellle,  Kr.  ^ 

*  Jc  sepaniv  tout  doiieenicnt  cet  arriere-taix, 
et  jc  tiiay  deliors  ;  ensuite  je  glissay  ina  main 
ilaiis  lii  matrice,  &c.  &<•. 

t  Dr.  I^e's  quotation  terminntes  nt  the  wora 
'•  per9ay." 
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It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  shows  how  dif- 
ferently two  men  may  interpret  an  author's 
meaning,  that  in  the  discussion  to  which  the 
proposed  practice  has  given  rise,  Guillemeau 
should  have  been  now  twice  brought  up  in 
evidence  against  me,  in  order  to  prove  di- 
rectly contrary  allegations.  In  the  Provin- 
cial Medical  Journal  for  April,  Dr.  Blenkin- 
sop  published  Guillemeau's  rules  of  treatment 
in  placental  presentations,  in  order  to  show 
that  Guillemeau  had  actually  long  ago  re- 
commended the  artificial  detachment  of  the 
placenta  before  the  child.  Now  Dr.  Lee  ap- 
peals to  Guillemeau's  writings  to  show  that 
Guillemeau  actually  long  ago  denounced  the 
practice  in  question.  I  have  elsewhere 
taken  occasion  to  show  thnt  Dr.  Blenkin- 
sop's  mistake  was  an  inadvertent  error  of 
judgment.  Dr.  Lee's  mistake  consists  in 
simply  misrepresenting  the  facts  of  the  case 
he  alludes  to.  I  recollect  the  results  of 
Guillemeau's  case  well.  In  an  instance  of 
accidental  (?)  hremorrhage  the  midwife 
pulled  at  <^the  rujjtured  membranes,  and 
dragged  away  them  and  a  part  of  the  pla- 
centa. If  she  liad  separated  the  entire  pla- 
centa, as  has  in  ignorance  been  repeatedly 
but  safely  done  by  other  midwives  since  her 
time,  the  flooding  would  in  all  probability 
have  ceased.  As  it  was,  Guillemeau  :  tates 
that  she  separated  only  a  part  of  the  pla- 
centa, and  consequently  the  mother  almost 
inevitably  died.  Surely  Dr.  Lee  understood 
Guillemeau  so  far  hs  to  know  that  it  was 
hence  an  instance  not  at  all  in  point,  or  bear- 
ing in  any  degree  upon  the  subject,  inas- 
much as  it  was  the  truth  not  an  instance  of 
detachment  of  the  v.hole  placenta. 

Fifthly. — Dr.  Lee  objects  that  the  child 
Tvould  inevitably  be  lost  by  the  mode  ot 
practice  which  I  have  described.  The  ob- 
jection which  has  been  often  urged  against 
my  views  is  stronger  iu  appearance  than  in 
reality.  For,  without  insisting  upon  the 
principle  generally  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Lee 
and  otlier  British  accoucheurs,  that  we 
should  sacrifice  the  child  in  those  cases  of 
extreme  danger  in  which  that  sacrifice  adds 
greatly  to  the  chances  of  the  safety  on  the 
part  of  the  mother, — there  are  various  other 
considerations,  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
child  itself,  which  destroy  the  apparent  force 
of  the  argument. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  cases  of  placental  pre- 
sentation treated  under  the  present  acknow- 
ledged rules  of  management,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  children  are  lost.  I 
have  Ipreviously  stated  that  in  his  Clinical 
Midwifery  Dr.  Lee  has  detailed  and  rs- 
ported  thirty-six,  and  not,  as  he  himself 
inadvertently  but  erroneously  reckons  them, 
thirty-five*  cases  of  unavoidable  hfemor- 
rhage.  In  13  out  of  these  36  cases  Dr.  Lee 
*  III  his  late  paper  in  the  Gazette,  Dr.  Lee 
commits  the  same  mistake  in  summing  up  the 
number  of  Itis  own  cases  of  placental  presenta- 
tion.   Hence,  there  is  an  error  in  all  the  nam  - 


does  not  state  the  result  to  the  child, 
though  the  conte.vt  leaves  no  doubt  that  in 
several  of  these  cases  the  infant  perished 
during  delivery.  In  23  cases  he  mentions 
the  condition  of  the  child  at  birth.  In  8  out 
of  these  23  cases  it  was  born  alive ;  in  the 
remaining  15  it  was  born  dead.  Hence 
nearly  2  out  of  every  3  of  these  children 
died  under  this  complication,  or  65  percent. 
of  them  were  lost. 

Besides,  in  exactly  those  varieties  or  com- 
plications of  unavoidable  haemorrhage  in 
which  I  have  ventured  as  yet  to  recommend 
the  practice  of  detaching  the  placenta,  the 
child  is  already  in  most  instances  inevitably 
lost,  or  almost  certain  to  perish  under  any 
of  the  established  modes  of  treatment ; 
tliat  is,  it  is  eithei*  too  weakly  or  prema- 
ture to  be  viable,  or  it  is  almost  sure  to 
])erish  if  forced  delivery  is  attempted  (as 
when  the  os  uteri  is  imperfectly  dilated  or 
the  pelvis  contracted),  or  it  is  actually  dying 
or  dead  when  interference  is  required.  On 
the  other  hand  the  child  is  not  always  lost 
when  the  placenta  is  detached  before  it. 
Out  of  lOG  cases  in  which  the  placenta  was 
expelled  before  the  child,  and  the  result  to 
the  latter  noted,  the  infant  was  born  alive  in 
33  instances  (see  Dr.  Coru.ack's  Journal  for 
March  last) ;  or  31  per  cent,  of  the  children 
were  saved.  In  most  of  these  cases  the 
child  was  expelled  within  a  few  minutes  after 
the  complete  separation  of  the  placenta- 
Whcn  the  interval  is  longer,  and  we  require, 
after  the  detachment  of  the  placenta,  to  wait 
for  a  length  of  time,  is  there  no  hope  of 
making  the  child  survive  by  continuing 
either  its  placental  or  pulmonary  respiration 
during  the  intervening  period }  Dr.  Lee 
tells  us  that  in  some  cases  of  pelvic  presen- 
tation, acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Bigelow  and  "  older  accoucheurs,"  he  has, 
before  the  head  could  be  extracted,  pressed 
back  the  maternal  j)arts  "  that  the  air  may 
gain  admission  into  the  mouth  of  the  child 
and  the  respiration  go  on,  when  the  circula- 
tion in  the  cord  has  been  arrested.  I  have 
seen  (he  adds)  from  twenty  minutes  to  half 
an  hour  elapse  in  some  cases  after  tlie  cord 
had  ceased  to  pulsate.  .  .  .  If  the  head 
be  low  down,  the  fingers  alone  can  give  the 
necessary  assistance  ;  but  if  it  is  high  in  the 
pelvis,  and  reached  with  difficulty,  the  assis- 

bers  which  he  has  affixed  to  his  cases  in  the  table 
printed  at  p.  805  of  his  paper.  In  his  Clinical 
.Midwifery,  mreportinghisplaeental  cases,  he  has 
committed  another  numerical  mistake  in  passing 
from  Case  289  to  Case  291,  omittinf^  alto;rether 
290.  I  mention  these  mistakes  as  liable  lo  mis- 
lead us  in  some  calculations,  and  not  with  the 
view  of  sliowing  any  desire  to  impute  Mame  or 
offer  serious  criticism  for  errors  of  such  a  caste, 
and  which  it  is  so  difficult  always  to  avoid.  In 
the  number  of  the  Gazette  containinsf  Dr.  Lee's 
late  paper,  the  Kditor  has  shown  (p.  917)  that  the 
Registrar-General  himself,  whose  very  profession 
consists  of  statistical  calculations,  has  published 
a  very  "serious  error"  of  a  numerical  kind,  iu 
one  ot  his  late  official  returns. 
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tance  of  a  tube  may  be  required."  (Lec- 
tures, p.  335.)  Is  it  hojieiess  to  suppose 
that  the  same  principle,  or  other  means, 
may  yet  be  successfully  employed  to  keep 
the  child  aiive,  after  the  placenta  i.s  extracted 
ill  unavoidable  hDemorrhage,  and  in  some 
cases  give  it  even  a  greater  chance  of  life 
than  under  the  continuance  of  the  flooding, 
or  the  o])eration  of  forced  delivery  ? 

Lasfh/,- — Dr.  Lee  seems  to  believe  that  one 
of  mv  tables  gives  an  erroneous  vievF  of  the 
common  degree  of  maternal  danger  atten- 
dant upon  placental  presentations,  when  it 
shows  that  about  1  out  of  every  3  mothers 
perish  under  this  obstetric  complication. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Churchill  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  statistically  the  number 
of  mothers  that  died  under  placental  presen- 
tations, and  from  a  Vai-iety  of  data  cnlcu- 
lated  that  the  mortality  amounted  to  about 
1  in  3. 

In  his  own  Lectures  on  Midwifery,  published 
in  1S44,  Dr.  Lee  quotes,  and  so  far  adopts 
from  Dr.  Churchill,  the  fact  that  "  out  of 
174  cases  of  placental  presentation  recorded 
by  different  authors,  48  proved  fatal,  or 
nearly  1  in  3."  (Dr.  Lee's  Lectures, 
p.  371). 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  Dr.  Lee's 
own  recorded  cases  of  turning  in  unavoidable 
bremorrhage,  the  maternal  mortality  was 
greater  than  1  in  3. 

The  table  of  maternal  deaths  printed  in 
my  essay  in  Dr.  Cormack's  Journal,  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  these  results  of  Dr. 
Churchill  and  Dr.  Lee.  The  principal  dif- 
ference is,  that  it  contains  a  much  larger 
number  and  more  extensive  foundation  of 
statistical  data.  In  collecting  its  materials 
I  proceeded  rigidly  upon  the  principle  of 
only  entering  ujion  it  the  results  of  the 
practice  of  those  individuals  or  institutions 
upon  whose  records  I  could  find  ten  or  more 
cases  of  unavoidable  ba;morrhagc.  In  this 
■way  I  believed  I  would  be  more  certain  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  statistical  result,  than 
if  I  made  my  calculation  upon  tlie  collection 
of  cases  of  a  smaller  number  scattered 
throughout  our  medical  journals.  T  noted 
down  all  the  lists  of  instances  I  could  detect 
in  which  ten  or  more  cases  were  reported. 
Latterly,  I  have  found  tliat  I  erroneously 
omitted  Paul  Portal,  because  I  relied  on  Dr. 
Lee's  accuracy,  when,  in  his  Clinical  Mid- 
wifery, he  stated  that  Portal's  work  con- 
tained an  account  of  "eight"  cases  only  of 
unjivoidable  hsemorrhage,  while  it  contains 
notices  of  the  results  of  fourteen.  In  draw- 
ing up  the  table  I  am  not  at  all  further 
ashamed  to  own,  that,  harassed  as  I  was  at 
the  time  with  abundance  of  other  professional 
occupation,  I  fell,  in  working  up  the  data, 
into  8(Tmc  other  inadvertent  errors,  which 
•will  be  found  rectified  in  an  extended  essay 
on  the  whole  subject,  the  printing  of  which 


is  now  nearly  completed.  Seeing  that  Dr. 
Lee  and  Dr.  Ramsbotham  have  both  com- 
mitted numerical  errors  of  the  same  kind  in 
summing  up,  and  calculating  ujion,  the  re- 
sults of  t/ieir  own  limited  number  of  pla- 
cental jcases,  it  will  perhaps  be  considered 
the  more  excusable  that  in  searching  out  and 
reckoning  up  the  results  of  far  more  nu- 
merous returns  and  re)iorts  of  a  similar  de- 
scription given  by  others,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  scattered  in  a  disjointed  and  un- 
arranged  form  throughout  their  published 
works,  I  should  have  committed  some  similar 
errors.  I  did  not,  for  example,  discover 
some  additional  instances  of  death  of  the 
mother  in  placental  presentation  in  Smellie's 
works,  in  a  section  (where  I  did  not  expect 
them)  upon  the  Cesarean  operation  ;  and  I 
have  corrected  one  or  two  errors  of  the 
same  kind  by  the  more  careful  collatioa 
of  the  writings  of  Giffard,  &c.  But  these 
corrections  do  not  alter,  in  any  practical 
degree,  the  statistical  result  regarding  the 
degree  of  mortality  among  mothers  in  ))la- 
cental  presentations.  INIore  extensive  data 
than  I  bad  access  to  vin;/  alter  that  result, 
but  probably  not  to  any  marked  amount. 
And,  indeed,  the  actual  total  fatality  of  the 
complication  may  posijibly  be  even  higher 
than  such  calculations  can  prove,  because 
they  demonstrate  the  consetjuences  of  the 
com])lication  and  its  treatment  in  the  hands 
of  tlic  highest  members  of  the  profession, 
while  they  afford  us  little  or  no  insight  into 
the  number  of  deaths  )irodueed  by  it  among 
the  patients  of  less  experienced  practitioners. 
As  to  the  special  mistake  in  my  table  of 
eases  which  called  forth  the  animadversions 
of  Dr.  Lee  in  his  late  paper  in  the  Ga- 
ZKTTH,  I  beg,  in  exculpation,  to  submit  to 
the  readers  of  that  journal,  some  letters,  ex- 
planatory of  its  nature,  iind  illustrative  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  all  such  inquiries. 

[A  number  of  letters*  have  been  forwarded 
to  us  by  Dr.  Simpson  in  reference  to  the 
subject  in  dispute  between  himself  and  Dr. 
Lee.  We  have  felt  compelled  to  decline  ad- 
mitting them  except  as  c.vtrn  limitcs  upon 
Dr.  Simpson's  own  responsibility.  The 
treatment  of  uterine  h;eni()rrliat;c  in  cases  of 
])lacental  j)rescntation  is  one  of  such  interest 
and  importance,  that  so  far  as  facts  and  per- 
sonal experience  are  concerned,  we  think 
our  pages  well  occupied  with  the  discussion, 
more  especially  between  men  of  such  repu- 
tation as  Dr.  Simpson  and  Dr.  Lee.  We 
can,  however,  only  admit  into  the  body  of 
the  journal,  facts  of  general  interest  to  our 
readers.  Matters  purely  ))ersonal  cither 
cannot  be  inserted  at  all,  or  can  only  be 
admitted  as  extra  limites. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

*  Owinff  to  the  arrang-emcnts  of  the  .Stamp 
Oflice,  it  was  found  impossible  to  insert  the 
letters  this  week  in  a  Supplement. 
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II, — Of  the  stiidij  of  vnaes  of  sudden  or 
violent  death  (is  illustrative  oj'fhe  more 
intimate  or  esseutial  nature  of  diseases. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  calculated 
to  disabuse  our  minds  of  the  notion, 
less  prevalent  now  than  twenty  years 
ago,  that  disease  has  either  generally, 
or  always  and  necessarily,  its  origin  in 
change  of  structure ;  that  the  rationale, 
therefore,  of  any  disease  may,  in  fatal 
cases,  be  had  by  an  inspection  of  the 
body  after  death  ;  and  that  pathology 
and  morbid  anatomy  are  equivalent 
expressions. 

On  this  subject  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  quoting  the  admii-able  ob- 
.servations  of  the  reviewer  in  the  Edin, 
Med. and  Surg.  Journal,  of  Mr.  Travers' 
well-known  work  on  "  Constitutional 
Irritation,"  wherein  he  points  out, 
from  a  consideration  of  those  cases,  the 
erroneousness  of  such  a  notion,  the 
true  nature  of  pathology,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  morbid  anatomy. 

"  It  is  not  the  least  important  efTect 
of  Mr.  Travers'  inquiries  that  they  will 
fix  the  attention  of  medical  inquirers 
for  a  time  on  diseased  actions,  which, 
although  quickly  and  often  inevitably 
fatal,  leave  behind  them  no  marks  of 
injury  of  any  of  the  vital  organs  dis- 
cernible on  dissection.  So  much  has 
been  said,  of  late  years,  of  the  various 
genera  and  species  of '  organic  lesions,' 
that  medical  inquirers  seem  disposed 
to  forget  that  pathology  is  the  science 
of  diseased  actions,  not  of  diseased 
structures.  The  study  of  these  last  is, 
in  fact,  theoretically  important  only 
in  so  fcir  as  it  elucidates  the  process  by 
which  they  have  been  formed,  and  the 
alteration  of  the  functions  of  parts 
essential  to  life  which  has  accompanied 
them,  sometimes  as  their  direct  and 
necessary  effect,  at  other  times  as  an 
indirect  or  sympathetic  consequence. 
And  this  study  is  practically  important 
only  in  so  far  as  the  information  thus 


acquired  tends  to  explain  and  confirm, 
or  to  invalidate,  the  efficacy  of  the 
means  by  which  these  diseased  actions 
are  thought  to  be  prevented,  modified, 
or  controlled.  In  every  case  a  process 
of  reasoning  is  necessary,  to  enable  us 
to  draw  any  useful  inference  from  the 
observation  of  diseased  structures  ;  and 
that  observation  must  be  connected, 
not  only  with  the  symptoms  recently 
preceding  death,  and  resulting  from 
the  organic  lesions  themselves,  but 
with  the  whole  train  of  circumstances 
that  preceded  their  development,  and 
with  the  symptoms  that  marked  the 
earlier  steps  of  their  formation. 

"  That  the  attention  of  pathologists 
may  be  recalled  to  these  obvious  but 
somewhat  neglected  truths,  it  seems  to 
be  peculiarly  important  to  dwell  for  a 
little  on  the  class  of  cases  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  work  before  us — 
cases  of  extreme  interest,  and  of  urgent 
danger,  in  which  the  actions  of  the 
vital  organs  are  either  suddenlyarrested, 
or  rapidly  suppressed,  by  a  known 
cause  ;  but  in  which  examination  after 
death  presents  no  such  organic  lesions 
of  these  organs  as  can  be  supposed  to 
have  produced  the  fatal  event,  or  even 
no  such  appearance  as  can  be  distinctly 
recognised  as  morbid  ;  in  regard  to 
which,  therefore,  the  conclusions  of  the 
pathologist  must  rest  on  the  observa- 
tion and  comparison  of  symptoms,  and 
of  symptoms  alone."* 

As  a  right  apprehension  of  the  nature 
of  pathology,  and  of  its  relation  to 
morbid  anatomy,  is  of  real  importance, 
I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote, 
also,  the  following  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Dr.  Alison,  in  his  "  History  of 
Medicine  in  the  Present  Century." 
They  do  not,  indeed,  like  the  former 
quotation,  illustrate  the  subject  by  a 
reference  to  cases  of  sudden  death,  and 
are  therefore,  in  a  manner,  foreign  to 
the  object  of  this  paper ;  but  the  senti- 
ments generally  are  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  just  expressed, 
and  are  such  as  deserve  to  be  "  read, 
marked,  learnt,  and  inwardly  digested," 
by  every  practitioner. 

After  stating  that  "  the  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  proper  treat- 
ment of  diseases  during  the  tim(i  under 
review,  may  be  traced,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  extent  and  minuteness  with 


Ed.  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  320-1. 
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which  the  study  of  morbul  anatomy 
has  been  cultivated  ;"  and  while  he  ob- 
serves that  "it  is  evident  that  the  de- 
partment of  morbid  ;inatomy  is  that 
in  which  the  grand  improvement  of 
medical  science  has  lately  been  effected, 
and  that  it  is  from  judicious  reasoning 
on  the  more  intimate  knowledge  thus 
acquired  of  the  nature  of  diseases,  that 
any  material  improvement  in  the  pre- 
cision of  our  \)ractical  rules  has  re- 
sulted," Dr.  Alison  says  : — 

"  This  study  has,  indeed,  engaged  so 
much  attention  of  late  years,  that  the 
term  pathology  has  very  often  been 
used  as  synonymous  with  morbid  ana- 
tomy :  as  if  there  were  no  other  sources, 
from  which  we  could  draw  our  know- 
ledge of  the  changes  in  the  living  body, 
constituting  disease,  than  the  changes 
in  the  dead  body  which  disease  leaves 
behind  it.  This,  however,  is  a  mani- 
fest error  in  science.  These  alterations 
in  structure  produced  by  disease  are 
only  one  of  the  elements  of  our  reason- 
ing on  the  nature  of  diseased  actions 
themselves  ;  and  there  are  many  other 
facts,  as  to  the  external  causes  of  diseases, 
the  nature  of  their  leading  symptoms, 
their  consequences,  local  and  general,  in 
the  living  body,  and  the  juvantia  and 
ladeiiiia  affecting  them,  which  likewise 
furnish  the  proper  elements  of  induc- 
tive reasoning,  ibr  the  determination  of 
those  laws  of  the  animal  economy, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  science  of 
pathology  to  establish. 

"  It  is  also  an  important  practical 
error  to  fix  the  attention,  particularly 
of  students  of  the  profession,  too  much 
on  those  characters  of  disease  which 
are  drawn  from  changes  of  structure 
alreudij  ejected,  and  to  trust  tcjo  exclu- 
sively to  these  as  the  diagnostics  of 
different  diseases ;  because  in  many 
instances  these  characters  are  not 
clearly  perceptible  until  the  latest  and 
least  remediable  stage  of  diseases;  the 
very  object  of  the  most  important  prac- 
tice in  many  cases  is  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  the  changes  gn  which  they 
depend  ;  and  after  they  are  established, 
the  cases  are  very  often  hopeless,  or 
admit  only  of  i-alliative  treatment.  In 
those  diseases  in  which  most  can  be 
done  by  art,  our  practice  must  always 
be  guided  in  part  by  conjecture,  be- 
cause, if  we  wait  for  certainty,  we  very 
often  wait  until  the  time  for  successful 
practice  is  past;  and  therefore,  al- 
though an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 


whole  history  of  each  disease  is  essen- 
tial to  its  proper  treatment,  yet  in  a 
practical  view  the  most  impoitant  part 
of  its  history  is  the  assemblage  of 
symptoms,  by  which  its  nature  at  least, 
if  not  its  precise  seat,  may  often  be 
known,  before  any  decided  lesion  of 
strucluie  has  occurred.  Accordingly, 
when  this  department  of  pathology  is 
too  exclusively  cultivated,  the  atten- 
tion of  students  is  often  found  to  be 
fixed  on  the  lesions  to  be  ex})ected 
after  death,  much  more  than  on  the 
power  and  application  of  remedies, 
either  to  control  the  diseased  actions, 
or  relieve  the  symptoms,  duri)ig  life."* 
One  word  more  as  to  the  proper  use 
of  morbid  anatomy  : — 

The  proper  use  to  be  made  of 
morbid  anatomy,  "  is  to  correct  the 
histories,  and  remodel  the  distinctions 
and  arrangements  of  diseases,"  as 
drawn  from  the  observation  and  com- 
parison of  syniploms  merely, — "to  se- 
panite  those  distinctions  which  are  es- 
sential and  uniform,  and  founded  on 
the  nature  of  diheased  actions,  from 
those  which  are  dependent  on  adven- 
titious circumsliinces,  and  therefore 
liable  to  continual  variation, — and  thus 
to  give  simplicity  and  precision  to  our 
views  of  the  distinctions  among  dis- 
eases, and  facililaie  the  application  of 
practical  experience. 

"  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  dis- 
eases into  the  nature  of  v.-hich  mor- 
bid anatomy  gives  us  no  insight ;  and 
tl'.at,  with  respect  to  all,  the  informa- 
tion it  gives  is  available  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  only  up 
to  a  certain  point ;  but  it  always  ena- 
bles us  to  judge  whether  a  disease,  or 
the  fatal  event  of  a  disease,  is  suscep- 
tible of  exi)lanation  in  this  way  or 
not.  It  is  always  one  of  the  elements 
by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the  na- 
ture and  the  true  distinctions  of  dis- 
eases ;  and  those  cases  in  which 
nothing  is  seen  to  account  for  the  fatal 
event,  are  just  as  valuable  in  tliis 
view,  as  those  where  it  is  most  satis- 
factorily explaivied."t 

2.  In  the  second  place,  with  regard 
to  what  is  termed  the  ])rimary  ele- 
ments of  disease,  this  study,  while  it 
gives  unquestionable  proofs  that  these 

*  Cyc.  of  Pract.  Med.  vol.  i.,  pp.  Ixxxvii-i. 
Sf-e  also,  UrJt.  and  For.  Med.  Rr;v.  vol.  iii.  p. 
302:  anil  (Outlines  of  I'atli.  and  I'ract.  of  Med. 
p.  38,  et  8Ci|. 

t  lirit.  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  Vo!.  i.  pp.  28-9. 
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have,  in  many  cases,  their  seat  in  the 
solids,  supplies,  likewise,  certain  of  the 
facts  on  whicn  ;  grounded  the 
opinion,  now  very  generally  held,  that 
tliey  have  often  their  seat  also  in  the 
fluids  of  the  living  body,  exckisively 
in  some  instances,  and  equally  with 
the  solids  in  others,  and  perhaps  in 
most ;  and  that  any  system  of  patho- 
logy to  be  complete  and  satisfactory 
must  have  humoralism  as  well  as  solid- 
ism  for  its  basis. 

It  would  not  be  easy,  indeed,  from 
this  source  alone  to  furnish  clear  and 
unequivocal  proofs  of  ihe  correctness 
of  that  opinion,  because  in  fact  it 
rests  on  the  combined  force  of  a  v,;- 
riety  of  considerations,  physiological 
and  pathological,  chemical  and  mi- 
croscopical. It  would  be  still  less  easy 
to  do  so  without  entering  into  minute 
details.  It  may  suffice,  however,  to 
have  thus  alluded  to  the  subject,  and 
to  point  simply  to  the  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  cases  of  violent  death,  which 
form  part  of  the  general  body  of  evi- 
dence. These  are  the  fluid  state  of  the 
blood,  implying  loss  of  its  vitality,  so 
generally  met  with  in  this  *  class  of 
cases,  and  simultaneously  produced, 
W'e  cannot  doubt,  in  many  instances  at 
least,  with  the  extinction  of  the  vital 
power  of  the  solids  ;  other  less  appre- 
ciable and  more  variable  changes  in 
that  fluid  consequent  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  poisons  into  the  circulating 
mass  : — the  injurious  influence  (whe- 
ther negative  or  positive),  of  imper- 
fectly arterialized  blood  on  the  solids 
of  the  body  generally,  its  especial  in- 
fluence on  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs,  and,  according  to  some,  on  the 
brain  and  nerves;  its  non-oxygenation 
as  the  primary  origin  of  the  changes 
constituting  asphyxia,  its  re-oxygena- 
tion,  by  the  artificial  respiration,  in 
cases  of  apparent  death  from  that 
cause,  as  the  equally  primary  origin  of 
those  by  which  reanunation  is  ef- 
fected,— the  former  directly  arresting 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  the 
latter  renewing  it,  and  that  prior  and 
essential  to  the  failure,  in  the  one  case, 
and  to  the  restoration  in  the  other, 
both  of  the  heart's  action  and  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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RESULTS  OP  EIGHTY-XINE  CASES 
OBSERVED  liY  DR.  MERRIMAX. 

Br  Robert  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 


Case  XLIV. — On  Saturday  evening, 
the  20th  September,  184.5,  I  saw  ia 
consultation  with  Mr.  V/alters,  of  Bed- 
ford Bury,  St.  Martins,  a  patient  in  the 
last  month  of  her  third  pregnancy, 
who  three  weeks  before  liad  been  sud- 
denly attacked  with  flooding.  Although 
much  blood  had  been  lost  at  different 
times  during  the  three  weeks,  yet  her 
strength  was  but  little  impaired  until 
the  evening  when  I  was  called  to  see 
her,  soon  after  the  escape  of  a  very 
large  quantity  of  blood  both  fluid  and 
coagulated.  The  pulse  could  then 
scarcely  be  felt ;  the  countenance  was 
that  of  a  person  sinking  from  loss  of 
blood,  and  at  times  the  faintness  was 
so  great  that  she  was  quite  insensi- 
ble. The  OS  uteri  was  sufficiently  open 
to  allow  the  points  of  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers  to  enter,  and  the  pla- 
centa was  felt  adhering  to  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  neck  of  the  ute- 
rus. The  hsemorrhage  still  continuing, 
and  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  though 
but  little  dilated,  being  apparently  in  a 
relaxed  state,  I  resolved,  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  her  life,  to  attempt; 
immediately  to  introduce  the  hand 
into  the  uterus,  or  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  only,  if  the  whole  hand  could 
not  be  passed  without  much  force,  to 
rupture  the  membranes,  seize  the  feet, 
and  extract  the  ci;ild  by  turning.  I 
acquainted  her  husband  and  relatives, 
before  commencing  the  operation,  with 
her  true  condition,  and  expressed  my 
fears  that  she  would  die  before  it  was 
completed  or  immediately,  after,  urging 
strongly  at  the  same  time  tiie  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  immediatedelivery 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  her 
life.  Stimulants  having  been  freely 
administered,  and  the  binder  applied, 
the  hand  was  readily  introduced  into 
the  vagina,  and  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  between  tlie  placenta  and  ute- 
rus on  the  anterior  part  to  the  mem- 
branes. On  endeavouring  gently  to 
dilate  the  os  uteri,  and  pass  the  whole 
hand  into  the  cavitv,  I  found  that  this 
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ould  not  be  accomplished  without 
using  greater  force  and  wasting  more 
time  tlian  the  urgent  circumstances  of 
the  patient  warranted.  I  resolved, 
therefore,  to  attempt  to  seize  a  foot 
with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  only 
passed  through  the  os  uteri,  which  was 
done  almost  the  same  instant  that  the 
membranes  were  ruptured,  and  the 
head  of  the  child  pushed  aside.  The 
lower  extremity  was  then  easily  drawn 
into  the  vagina,  but  the  os  uteri  con- 
tracted so  firmly  upon  the  nates,  that 
strong  traction  was  required  some  time 
before  they  could  be  brought  into  the 
vagina.  The  trunk  and  superior  ex- 
tremities, and  head,  were  then  drawn 
through  the  os  uteri  with  less  difficulty 
than  could  have  been  expected.  The 
placenta  not  being  wholly  detached, 
■was  left  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
removed,  after  the  binder  had  been 
tightened,  and  stimulants  again  freely 
exhibited.  The  hcemorrhage  ceased, 
the  state  of  dangerous  exhaustion  into 
which  she  had  sunk  passed  slowly 
aw^ay,  and  she  has  recovered  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner. 

Case  XLV. — A  lady  eight  months 
pregnant  w-as  attacked  with  uterine 
haemorrhage  on  the  21st  of  August, 
1845;  the  discharge  was  not  very  pro- 
fuse, and  produced  little  cfTcct  upon 
the  constitution.  At  different  times 
both  fluid  and  coagulated  blood  es- 
caped, but  in  moderate  quantity,  until 
Monday,  the  23d  of  September,  when 
a  great  gush  of  blood  suddenly  took 
place  while  she  was  in  the  act  of  dress- 
ing. A  serous  discharge  continued 
imlil  Sunday  the  2Sth  inst.,  when  a 
■great  quantity  escaped,  and  faintness 
was  produced.  Mr.  13yam,  ofWelbeck 
Street,  soon  after  made  an  examina- 
tion, and  felt  the  placenta  through  the 
OS  uteri,  which  was  soft  and  yielding, 
but  not  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  shill- 
ing. The  flooding  continuing,  he  soon 
after  repeated  the  examination,  and 
found  the  os  uteri  dilated  to  the  size  of 
a  dollar.  His  hand  was  then  passed 
up  between  the  uterus  and  ])lacenta  on 
the  anterior  part,  the  membranes  rup- 
tured, and  the  child  delivered  by  turn- 
ing. An  immense  discharge  of  blood 
foriowed  the  extraction  of  the  child. 
The  ])lacenla  being  wholly  detached, 
was  extracted,  and  the  flooding  entirely 
ceased.  About  an  hour  after,  I  saw 
the  jiaticnt  in  a  state  of  the  most 
alarming     exhaustion     from    loss    of 


blood.  Though  the  binder  and  com- 
press had  been  firmly  applied  around 
the  tabdomen,  and  large  quantities  of 
brandy  administered,  the  extremities 
were  cold,  and  I  could  not  feel  the  pulse 
at  the  wrist,  and  there  was  almost  con- 
stant delirium.  Finding  that  there- 
were  coagula  in  the  vagina,  I  removed 
these,  and  introduced  a  large  sponge 
and  pressed  it  up  against  the  os  uteri. 
For  nearly  eight  hours  the  patient  re- 
mained iu  the  most  dangerous  condi- 
tion, and  scarcely  any  sensible  effect  was 
produced  by  the  warmth  and  frictions 
applied  to  the  extremities  and  surface, 
and  the  internal  use  of  stimulants  and 
anodynes.  Twelve  ho^irs  after  delivery 
the  pulse  could  be  distinctly  felt,  the 
heat  of  the  surface  was  beginning  to 
return,  and  some  sleep  had  been  ob- 
tained. The  exhaustion  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  on  the  fourth  day  the 
mammjfi  were  distended  with  milk, 
and  she  was  recovering  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable manner.  The  child  was  dead, 
and  the  portion  of  placenta  which  had 
been  detached  was  covered  with  coagu- 
lated blood. 

The  following  are  the  results  of 
the  long  and  extensive  experience 
of  Dr.  Merriman,  in  cases  of  pla- 
cental presentation,  whose  sound  judg- 
ment, and  whose  great  accuracy  in 
observing  and  recording  results,  give  a 
value  to  his  opinions  far  exceeding 
that  which  can  be  claimed  for  the 
opinions  of  any  practitioner  of  mid- 
wifery now  in  existence. 

Dear  Doctor  Lee, — In  compliance 
with  your  request,  I  enclose  a  state- 
ment of  my  experience  in  placental 
presentations,  derived  from  eighty-nine 
cases  which  1  have  witnessed.  To 
many  persons  it  may  probably  appear 
extraordinary  that  I  should  be  con- 
nected with  so  large  an  amount  of 
these  formidable  deviations  from  na- 
ture, which  are  generally,  perhaps  too 
generally,  considered  as  extremely  rare 
occurrences.  To  exjilain  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  premise  that  I  have  now 
been  engaged  in  obstetric  practice 
upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  during  this 
period  of  lime  I  had  for  several  years 
tlie  jjrofessional  care  of  the  midwifery 
dei)artment  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
of  the  Westminster  fieneralDisi)ensary, 
and  of  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover 
Scjuarc  ;  besides  being  often  called  in 
consultation  by  former  pupils  and  other 
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Itind   friends.      It  will,   therefore,  be 

easily  understoood,  that  among  the 
■cases  I  have  enumerated,  there  were 
but  few  comparatively  of  which  1  had 
the  sole  management,  or  with  which  I 
■was  acquainted  at  their  commence- 
ment ;  but  I  always  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  as  many  of  the  circumstances 
■and  facts  as  I  could  obtain,  and  the 
results  are  related  as  accurately  as 
possible. 

The  deaths  of  the  two  women  who 
died  undelivered  may  be  attributed  to 
a  most  preposterous  opinion,  that  no 
assistance  could  be  given  because  there 
were  no  pains.  In  one  of  these  cases 
this  gross  ignorance  was  only  imputable 
to  the  friends  and  attendants,  who,  in 
consequence,  delayed  sending  for  the 
medical  attendant  till  the  patient  was 
in  articido  mortis ;  I,  likewise,  was 
sent  for,  but  the  patient  was  quite  dead 
before  I  arrived.  The  other  patient 
w-as  likewise  dead  before  I  arrived ; 
and  here  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  blame 
entirely  attached  to  the  medical  man. 

The  three  cases  of  premature  labour 
were  of  five,  six,  and  six  and  a  half 
months  of  utero-gestation.  In  all,  1 
believe  that  the  fcctus  had  been  some 
days  dead  ;  and  I  attributed  to  want  of 
vitality  in  the  ovum,  the  slight  degree 
of  hfeinorrhage  which  occurred,  though 
a  large  mass  of  placenta  was,  in  each 
case,  implanted  over  the  os  uteri. 

The  case  in  which  the  placenta  was 

Results  of  Eighty -nine  Cases 


expelled,  first,  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  a  very  expert  and  judicious  surgeon, 
since  dead.  He  consulted  a  physician 
of  deservedly  high  reputation  in  mid- 
wifery practice,  and  they  concurred  in 
opinion  that  it  would  be  safer  to  leave 
the  case  to  nature  than  to  interfere 
artificially.  I  was  not  called  to  this 
case  till  the  poor  lady  was  sinking^ 
under  the  effects  of  peritonitis.  It; 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  tiiose  dis- 
tressing cases  which  could  not  have 
been  treated  in  any  way  without  ex- 
treme hazard  :  but  I  must  confess  that 
it  had  great  weight  with  me  in  deter- 
mining me  to  adopt  in  my  own  prac- 
tice, and  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  as  a 
teacher,  that  in  all,  except  a  few  extra- 
ordinary cases,  as  early  an  opportunity 
as  was  safe  should  be  taken  to  effect 
delivery  by  turning. 

Among  the  seventtf-eif/lit  cases  in 
which  turning  was  sooner  or  later  per- 
formed, there  occurred  nineteen  deaths; 
in  several  of  these,  life,  I  make  no 
doubt,  would  have  been  preserved  had 
this  operation  been  undertaken  earlier. 
In  three  of  the  cases,  at  least,  when 
the  operation  was  commenced,  there 
was  scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  chance 
that  it  would  be  successful. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  sir. 
Yours  very  faithfully, 

Samuel  ISIerrimax, 

34,  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
Sept.  23,  1845. 

of  Placental  Presentation. 
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Cases  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  assist ;  botii  the  mothers 
died  undelivered,  presenting  most  appalling  spectacles 

Cases  a  small  portion  only  of  the  placenta  was  attached  to  the  os 
uteri;  the  pains  were  strong,  and  little  assistance  was  required;  in 
2  or  3  cases  the  membranes  were  artificially  punctured 

Cases  of  premature  labour,  the  pains  were  sufficient  with  very  little 
assistance,  to  effect  the  delivery 

Case  the  placenta  was  expelled  before  any  part  of  the  child  was 
born  ;  the  os  uteri  then  contracted  and  the  hsemorrhage  abated. 
After  some  hours  the  pains  returned,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
arm  presented  ;  with  some  difficulty  the  child  was  turned  and  de- 
livered. Peritoneal  inflammation  came  on,  which  proved  fatal 
about  the  eighth  day 

Cases  turning  was  had  recourse  to  :  if  this  operation  had,  in 
some  of  the  cases,  been  undertaken  at  an  earlier  jieriod  of  the 
attack,  it  seems  likely  that  several  more  lives  would  have  been 
preserved 
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Eighteen  cases  of  placental  presen-  j 
tation    were   observed   by  Portal.     In  i 
the  histories  of  cij^hi  of  these,   it   is  j 
stated   that  the    placenta  adhered   all  [ 
round  to  the  cervix  uteri ;  these  were,  | 
therefore,  cases  ot  complete  placental  i 
presentation.     Only  one   of  these    18 
cases   terminated    fjitally;    and  in   17 
delivery  was  accon)i)lislied  by  the  ope- 
ration  of  turning.     The   following   is 
the  report  of  the  fatal  case  : — 

16th  Nov.  1671  :  No.  39.- A  lady, 
was  insensible  from  the  loss  of 
blood  she  had  been  suffering  for 
nineteen  days,  and  which  had  increased 
greatly  for  tweuty-four  hours.  The 
placenta  was  found   adhering  to   the 


cervix  uteri,  except  in  the  middle.  The 
infant  was  easily  turned.  Conscious- 
ness was  restored,  the  pulse  improved, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  hoped  the  patient 
would  recover ;  but  she  again  became 
insensible,  and  went  into  convulsious, 
and  soon  died.  The  great  hajmorrhage 
before  delivery,  and  delaying  the  ope- 
ration of  turning  too  long,  were,  he 
says,  the  cause  of  her  death. 

Mauriceau  has  related  the  histories 
of  17  cases  of  placentrd  presentation, 
and  in  16  of  these  delivery  was  accom- 
plislied  by  the  operation  of  turning. 
Two  women  died  after  the  operation; 
and  one  who  would  not  consent  to  have 
it  performed,  died  undelivered. 


RexuKs  of  Nineteen  Cases  of  Placental  Presentation  observed  by  Giffard. 

Case. 

Treatment. 

Child. 

Mother. 

10 

Turning 

Alive 

Recovered 

18 

Placenta  expelled  ;  feet  of  child  presenting 

Dead 

Recovered 

19 

Turning 

Alive 

Recovered 

25 

Turning    ...... 

Alive 

Died 

41 

Turning    ...... 

Dead 

Died 

56 

Turning    ...... 

Dead 

Recovered 

82 

Turning    ...... 

Alive 

Recovered 

88 

Turning    ...... 

Died 

115 

Turning    ...... 

Alive 

Recovered 

11(5 

Turning 

Alive 

Recovered 

118 

Turning    ...... 

Foetus  4  months 

Recovered 

120 

Turning    ...... 

Recovered 

121 

Turning 

Recovered 

158 

Turning 

Alive 

Recovered 

100 

Turning ;  flooding  continued 

Died 

185 

Turning 

Fostus  7  months 

Recovered 

209 

Turning    ...... 

Recovered 

224 

Turning    ...... 

Dead 

Recovered 

225 

Turning ;  flooding  continued 

Died 

In  6  of  these  19  cases,  there  was 
complete,  and  in  l.'i  partial,  placental 
presentation.  Seven  of  the  children 
were  born  alive,  and  five  of  the  mothers 
died  after  being  delivered  by  the  ope- 
ration of  turning.  If  the  histories  of 
these  five  fatal  cases  be  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  death  was  pro- 
duced in  all  of  them  by  the  great  loss 
of  blood  which  had  taken  place  before 
the  operation  of  turning  was  performed, 
or  from  the  Hooding  continuing  after 
the  delivery  both  of  the  child  and  pla- 
centa. In  the  fatal  cases  related  by 
Dr.  Merriman,  I'orlal,  and  Mauriceau, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  was  likewise 
the  cause  of  death  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  inifortnnate  examples  which 
occurred  in  their  practice  ;  and  they  all 
express  their  conviction  that  where 
liming  was  unsuccessful,  it  seemed  to 


be  clearly  owing  to  its  having  been 
too  long  delayed.  Had  Giffard  torn 
away  the  j)laccnta.  instead  of  delivering 
by  turning  the  child,  it  appears,  from 
the  preceding  table,  that  he  would, 
without  any  necessity,  have  destroyed 
th.e  lives  of  seven  children,  or,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  distinguishedaccoucheur, 
"  he  would  have  been  guilty  seven 
times  of  the  crime  of  infanticide." 


FREaUGNCY  OP  LEUCORRHOSA. 

Dr.  Mauc  D'EsriNB,  of  Geneva,  says,  in 
a  tnenioir  inserted  in  the  Archives  Gcnerales 
de  Mcdecine,  for  the  year  1835,  that  of 
eighty  women  ohserved  at  Paris,  twenty- 
seven  only  had  never  had  fluor-albus  ;  he 
add.s,  that  of  the  fifty-three  others,  twenty- 
si,\  had  it  before  jiuberty,  eighteen  during 
that  epoch,  and  nine  only  after  that,  phy.-io- 
logical  revolution. — M.  Colombat  on  the 
Diseases  of  Females  ;  Meiys'  Translation. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE 

VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  DYSPEPSIA. 

By  Robert  Dick,  M.D. 

Autlior  of  a  Treatise  on  the  "Derangements, 
Primary  and  Rollex,  of  the  Or;;ans  of  Diices- 
tion,\vith  an  AiUlition,"  "Treatise  on  Diet,"&c. 

[Continued  from  p.  903.] 

Digestion. 
I  NOW  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
derangements  of  the  lacteals,  and  of 
assimilation.  This  requires  that  I 
should  previously  advert  briefly  to  some 
of  the  points  relating  to  digestion. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  and 
much  uncertainty  still  exist,  althougii 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  great  ad- 
vances in  removing  its  obscurities  have, 
of  late  years,  been  made.  The  diffi- 
culties attending  the  subject  have  been 
not  a  little  simplified  by  its  being 
ascertained  that  the  staminnl  princi- 
ples of  which  animal  bodies  are  com- 
posed, exist  essentially,  and  even  ready 
formed,  in  vegetable  substances.  Su- 
gar, vegetable  albuminin,  and  fibrin, 
are,  according  to  the  latest  researches 
of  the  most  celebrated  chemists,  be- 
lieved to  be  identical  with  animal  fibrin 
and  albumen ;  and  even  the  casein  of 
human  milk  is  said  to  be  identical  with 
that  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  beans, 
peas,  and  lentils.  All  that  the  diges- 
tive process  in  man  and  tlie  warm- 
blooded animals  is  therefore  required 
to  do,  or  is  even  capable  of  doing,  is 
simply  to  re-arrange  the  staminal  prin- 
ciples named  above,  as  they  are  found 
in  plants  and  in  lower  animals,  and  to 
combine  them  into  muscle,  nerve,  &c. 

In  efl'ecting  this  object,  the  first  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach,  in  Dr.  Prout's 
opinion,  is  a  redncent  one,  and  consists 
in  the  formation  of  a  Injdrale,  Water 
has  two  forms  of  union  with  sub- 
stances, an  accidental  or  mechanical, 
and  an  essential  or  constitutional  one. 
It  is  the  latter  manner  of  union  which 
digestion  eflects  between  ingesta  and 
water;  and  the  object  is  plainly,  by 
reducing  the  alimentary  substance  from 
a  more  to  a  le:-s  concentrated  combina- 
tion with  water,  from  a  stroxy  or  high 
to  a  weak  or  low  state,  to  facilitate  its 
chymificarion  and  chylification. 

The  object  of  primary  or  redncent 
assimilation  is  to  convert  all  substances 


into  albumen,  both  those  substances  in 
which  albumen  exists  and  in  which  it 
does  not. 

That  an  acid,  or  that  acids  play  a 
part  in  the  digestive  process,  is  un- 
doubted :  the  chloric  and  lactic  acids 
are,  during  this  process,  normally  pre- 
sent in  the  stomach.  These  acids  are 
derived  from  the  blood  circulating  in 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  also  from 
alimentary  matters.  The  carbonic, 
acetic,  oxalic,  and  butyric  acids,  are 
also  sometimes  found  in  the  stomach. 
These  seem  to  be  the  products  of  de- 
rangement of  primary  assimilation,  and 
their  presence  is  no  doubt  frequently 
caused  by  the  excesxive  develojiment  of 
the  chloric  and  lactic  acids.  Lactic  is 
nearly  allied  to  acetic  acid,  both  being 
derived  from  sugar  and  albumen ;  but 
the  former  separates  the  latter  from  its 
combinations.  As  this  acid  possesses 
the  property  of  dissolving  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  is  most  probably  the  cause  of 
this  salt  being  kept  in  solution  in  milk, 
urine,  &c.,  there  may  be  grounds  to 
suspect  that  to  its  superabundance  is 
due  inoUities  ostium,  in  consequence  of 
its  either  preventing  deposition  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  dissolving  it 
after  the  phosphate  has  been  deposited. 

Integrally,  the  gastric  juice  appears 
as  an  almost  limpid,  very  slightly  yel- 
lowish fluid,  mixed  for  the  most  part; 
with  a  proportion  of  mucus  :  its  taste 
is  distinctly  acid,  and  also  slightly  sa- 
line; itisendovvedwilhantisei)ticproper- 
ties,  and  without  smell.  At  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  SO''  to  100'',  it  reduces  to 
a  l)ulpy  or  chymous  state  articles  of 
food  submitted  to  it.  As  many  as  9S 
parts  in  the  100  consist  of  water;  the 
remaining  two  parts  are  made  up  of 
free  chloric  and  lactic  acids,  of  pepsin 
(immediately  to  be  noticed),  of  the 
salts  of  potass,  soda,  ammonia,  mag- 
nesia, lime. 

The  active  constituent  is  pepsin,  first 
indicated  and  named  by  Schwann,  but 
first  isolated  by  AVasmann.  By  certain 
chemical  manipulations,  whicii  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  describe,  since 
they  are  elsewhere  to  be  found,  the 
acetate  or  chlorate  of  pepsin  may  be 
obtained  without  great  difficulty  ;  the 
former  of  which  appears  in  white  flocks. 

There  is  reason  to  presume  that  the 
chloric  acid  is  the  real  solvent  of  food, 
but  that  the  important  province  of  the 
pepsin  is  to  enable  the  acid  to  effect 
the  solution  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
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ture  of  the  human  bo^y,  and  not  at  a 

greatly  liigher  temperature,  inconsis- 
tent with  animal  lite,  which  tempera- 
ture would  otherwise  be  necessary.  A 
single  grain  of  pepsin,  along  with  a 
minute  quantity  of  chloric  acid,  and  at 
a  temperature  of  from  80°  to  100^,  is 
sufficient,  though  diluted  by  60,000 
times  its  mass  of  water,  to  reduce  ordi- 
nary alimentary  substances  to  a  state 
resembling  the  chymous. 

Tiie  fact  that  pepsin  is  deprived  of 
its  solvent  property  by  heat  and  by  al- 
cohol, is  pregnant  with  practical  im- 
portance, and  may,  in  part,  account  for 
the  digestive  derangements  of  those  by 
■whom  alcohol  is  liberally  imbibed,  and 
"who  swallow  liquid  aliment  (as  we  see 
many  do  tea,  coffee,  negus,  and  what  is 
called  toddy)  at  a  temperature  of  from 
120°  to  160°,  and  even  considerably 
higher. 

It  is  remarkable  that  pure  pepsin, 
from  the  stomach  of  an  adult  animal, 
does  not  coagulate  milk.  The  rennet 
therefore  found  in  the  stomach  of  the 
calf  and  other  young  animals,  and 
which  possesses  the  property  of  coagu- 
lating casein,  must  owe  this  to  some 
peculiarity  in  the  pepsin  of  this  period, 
which  disappears  when  the  animal 
ceases  to  be  nourished  on  the  maternal 
milk. 

Alimentary  substances,  then,  reduced 
by  the  gastric  juice  (the  composition 
of  which  has  just  been  described)  info 
the  cliymous  state,  are  poured  into  the 
duodenum.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
from  the  glands  which  bcstud  it,  that 
this  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  con- 
tributes its  share  to  the  digestive  act, 
though  possibly  its  importance  is  not 
such  as  it  was  once  supposed  to  be,  and 
is  chiefly  owing  to  its  being  the  ])art 
•wliere  the  hepatic  and  pancreatic  fluids 
blend  with  chyme,  and  where  chyliti- 
cation  takes  frface.  Yet  the  duodenum, 
I  may  remark,  in  passing,  must  always 
deserve  much  attention  in  our  investi- 
gations of  dyspeptic  disease,  since 
through  it  digestion  may  be  gravely 
and  mechanically  embarrassed.  From 
the  limited  moveability  of  the  duode- 
num, and  the  circumstance  that  one- 
half  of  it  runs  a  course  counter  to  gra- 
vit)-,  rcmora  and  impaction  of  alimen- 
tary matters  ajx'  extremely  apt  to  occur 
in  this  intestine.  To  resume:  our 
knowledge  of  the  iirocess  of  chylifica- 
tion  is  limited.  AViiat  ])art  the  pan- 
creas plays  is  as  yet  merely  conjectural ; 


and  less  otherwise  than  some  imagine 

is  the  answer  to  the  question,  what  the 
office  of  the  liver  .itself  is  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into 
the  minute  anatomy,  &c.  of  the  liver. 
It  is  believed  that  the  lobules  are  com- 
posed of  masses  of  nucleated  cells,  and 
that  these  cells  are  the  ultimate  elabo- 
ratorics  of  the  biliary  secretion;  but  it 
seems  not  yet  satisfactorily  made  out, 
either  in  what  way  the  hepatic  artery 
and  poital  vein  reach,  or  the  biliary 
ducts  and  hepatic  veins  quit,  these 
cells.  The  greater  part  of  the  liver 
(with  the  exception,  I  mean,  of  the 
larger  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery, 
portal  vein,  hepatic  ducts,  and  hepatic 
vein)  is  composed  of  capillary  vessels, 
and  the  nucleated  cells  afore-named. 
It  is  most  probably  in  those  cells  that; 
the  principal  structural,  mechanical, 
and  secretory  derangements  of  the  or- 
gan primarily  occur.  These  cells,  Mr. 
Bowman  believes,  contain,  as  a  normal 
adjunct,  globules  of  oil  or  fat;  and  in 
a  morbid  excess  of  number  or  size  of 
tiiese  globules,  consists,  he  imagines, 
the  fatty  liver  of  phthisis,  &c.  It 
seems,  however,  a  question,  why,  in 
the  liver  peculiarly,  the  fatty  degene- 
ration should  be  confined  exclusively 
to  the  cells,  and  not,  as  elsewhere,  have 
])lace  in  the  areolar  tissue  also,  or  alone. 
To  be  sure,  some  now  deny  that  there 
is  much  or  any  areolar  tissue  in  the 
liver  (except  round  the  chief  vessels), 
and  also  allege  that  the  capsule  of 
Glisson,  a  prolongation  of  that  tissue,, 
does  not,  as  formerlv  supi)osecl,  divide 
the  lobules,  but  stops  short  with  the 
larger  vessels. 

As  regards  all  chemical  investiga- 
tions of  animal,  and  recently,  but  no 
longer,  vital  fluids,  there  are  various 
sources  of  uncertainty,  perhaps  I  might 
say  fallacy.  First,  the  inspected  fluid 
is  vo  lonijer  vital.  1  admit  we  cannot 
tell  whether  any  pr.rticular  fluid  (as  the 
bile)  or  part  of  tlie  body  possesses  an 
intrinsic  vitality,  even  while  in,  or  con- 
nected with,  the  body;  or  whether  the 
vitality  of  such  a  fluid  is  merely  an  in- 
fluence exercised  on  it  by  the  ducts  or 
vessels  which  contains,  or  the  nerves 
whicii  surround  it.  1  admit  we  do  not: 
know,  absolutely,  in  what  vitality  con- 
sists, or  if  there  is  vitality  at  all ;  and 
therefore  (as  always)  where  nothing 
can  be  either  affirmed  or  denied,  rea- 
sonings and  speculation,  so  far  at  least 
as  practical  results  may  be   concerned, 
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are  useless.  My  own  persuasion,  how- 
ever, founded  on  some  grounds  which 
I  could  assign,  and  others  which  (as 
happens  to  us  all  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  most;  important  metaphysical  and 
religious  and  even  certain  scientific 
questions)  I  rather  feel  than  can  de- 
scribe, is,  that  even  as  regards  animal 
life*,  and  there  is  an  unknown  some- 
"what,  which  is  not  chemical  or  elec- 
trical, or  aught  else  of  that  nature.  In 
this  view,  I  am  supported  (and  that 
support,  even  were  there  no  other,  would 
content  me)  by  the  opinions  of  Miiller 
and  Prout  :  the  former  of  whom  alleges 
that  "in  the  facts  of  natural  science 
there  is  nothing  which  implies  the  im- 
possibility of  the  existence  of  an  imma- 
terial principle  independent  of  matter :" 
the  latter  of  whom  pronounces  the  con- 
trary doctrine,  as  "  not  only  untenable 
but  positively  absurd.  (See  p.  44G  of 
the  last  edition  of  the  treatise  on  Sto- 
mach and  Renal  Diseases.) 

Since,  however,  we  cannot  demon- 
strate vitality,  let  us  waive  the  supposed 
fact  of  its  absence  from  bile  submitted 
to  chemical  analysis,  as  a  ground  for 
suspecting  possible  inaccuracy  in  the 
result  of  that  analysis, — or  rather  let 
us  overlook  the  fact,  that  if  the  bile 
owes  any  ofits  peculiar  properties  while 
in  the  body  to  vitality,  it  is,  of  course, 
when  out  of  the  body,  and  dissevered 
from  that  principle,  a  materially  altered 
substance.  There  is,  however,  another 
source  of  much  more  unquestionable 
imcerlainty  in  chemical  analysis,  and 
this  ]s,thepossible  or  probable  changes 
which  the  very  analytic  process  itself 
causes  in  the  substances  which  undergo 
it.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suspect  that 
even  the  most  delicate  chemistry  is 
clumsy,  rude,  and  destructive  in  its 
dealing  with  animalized  substances, 
more  especially  with  those  so  comiili- 
cated  as  the  bile  is.  1  am  led  to  these 
remarks  by  the  discrepant  results  ar- 
rived at  by  several  physiologists  and 
chemists,  in  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  the  biliary  secretion. 

The  following  is  a  concise  statement 
of  various  analyses  of  the  bile. 

In  1800  Thenard  discovered  in  the 
bile  of  the  ox  picromel  and  resin  :  he 
moreover    recognised    the    colouring 

*  I  say  '•'animal"  in  contradistinction  to  prin- 
ciples cimstitutiiid-or  siipposeil  to  constitute  (and 
as  I  believe  actually  doinj;  so)  the  mind  and  soul 
—the  intelligence  and  moral  powers  or  faculties 
or  parts  of  man. 


matter.     Chevrueil  repeated  and  con- 
fumed  the  analysis  of  Thenard. 

The  succeeding  year,  Berzelius  an- 
nounced biliary  fatty  matter  as  consti- 
tuting the  ingredient  of  the  hepatic  se- 
cretion, and  of  this  biliary  fat,  he  re- 
garded Thenard's  resin,  picromel,  and 
colouring  matter,  as  mere  modifications. 
Dr.  Prout  repeated  and  in  general  con- 
firmed this  analysis  of  Berzelius,  who, 
however,  subsequently  undertook  an- 
other, presently  to  be  noticed. 

Gmelin's  analysis  comes  next.  He 
added  to  the  matters  already  recognised, 
taurine,  choleic  acid,  fats,  extractive, 
albuminuria,  and  salts.  He  found  also 
colouring  matter  :  but  in  regard  to 
Tlienard's  biliary  resin  and  picromel, 
he  alleged  that  the  one  contained  the 
other.  Frommhertz  and Gugert  repeated 
and  confirmed  the  analysis  of  Gmelin. 

Dcmarcay,  whose  analysis  has  been, 
repeated  and  confirmed  by  Dumas,  re- 
vived the  former  doctrine  of  the  soapy 
character  of  bile.  He  held  it  to  be  a 
choleate  of  soda,  convertible  or  decom- 
posable into  resin,  taurine,  and  cliolein. 

I3ei  zelius,  as  lias  been  stated,  repeated 
hisexamination,and  with  some wliat  dif- 
ferent results  from  the  former,  or  rather 
with  additional  ones.  His  own  biliary 
matter  of  the  first  analysis,  and  De- 
marcay's  choleic  acid,  he  now  regards 
as  a  mixture  of  bilin,  fellcic  acid,  and 
cholinic  acid. 

Bilin,  which  is  electrically  negative, 
he  found  to  be  decomposed  by  acids 
into  fellinic  and  cholinic  acids,  taurine, 
dyslisin,  and  ammonia  ;  he  also  found 
that  two  other  acids,  the  cholic  and 
fellic,aregenerated  in  bile  which  is  kept 
for  some  time. 

Bile  in  colour  varies.  It  is  sometimes 
light,  sometimes  deep  yellow  ;  some- 
times darkish  green  ;  sometimes  black. 
It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  by  brisk  agi- 
tation may  be  made  to  foam  like  soap- 
suds. The  specific  gravity  of  ox  bile 
seems  to  be  about  1028.  It  was  for- 
merly sujjposed  to  be  alkaline  in  its 
reaction,  but,  as  noticed  in  my  last 
paper,  recent  investigations  would  lead 
us  to  believe  neutral,  when  healthy. 
Microscopically  examined,  it  presents, 
when  not  inspissated,  scarcely  any  ob- 
jects :  but  when  thick  and  dark  in 
colour,  small  greenish  particles  and 
epithelium,  with  oblong  triangular 
cells,  are  discernible  in  it.  In  cystic 
bile,  more  es[)ecially  in  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  gall-bladder  or  of  the 
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liver,  plates  of  cholesterine  are  oc- 
casionally perceptible.  From  92  to  96 
parts  of  bile  consist  of  water,  the  rest 
of  biliary  matter  (8  parts),  mucus, 
osmazome,  chloride  of  iodine,  lactate  of 
soda,  soda,  phosphate  of  soda  and  of 
lime,  and  traces  of  an  unnamed  sub- 
stance. I  may  finally  observe  that 
Liebig  and  Prout  seem  to  lean  to  De- 
marcay's  opinion  that  bile  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  constituted  of  a  compound  of 
choleic  acid  and  soda.  To  quote  the 
words  of  the  latter  chemist, "  The  gene- 
ral result  of  all  the  analyses  of  the  bile, 
then,  as  already  stated,  are,  that  the 
chief  organic  ingredients,  in  their  pro- 
perties and  composition,  partake  of  the 
oily  character ;  and  that  the  saline 
contents  of  the  bile  consist  principally 
of  soda,  which  exists  in  some  unknown 
state  of  combination  with  the  biliary 
ingredients.  The  other  saline  ingre- 
dients are  those  found  in  all  organic 
compounds." 

Pkjisioioijical  uses  of  the  hilc.  —  On 
this  subject,  there  is  considerable  doubt 
and  considerable  variety  of  ojnnion. 
Dr.  Prout's  opinion  seems  to  be  that  a 
secondary  object  of  the  bile  is  to  neu- 
tralize the  acid  matters  of  digestion,  but 
that  it  performs  other  functions  in  a 
great  measure  unknown.  One  of  these 
lie  conceives  to  be  that  of  eliminating 
or  assisting  to  eliminate  albumen  from 
food  containingsaccharine  matters;  he 
also  believes  that  it  aids  in  giving  its 
peculiar  colour  to  the  blood, and  thatthe 
soda  of  the  bile,  reabsorbed  into  the  cir- 
culation, assists  in  giving  to  the  blood 
the  slight  alkaline  reaction  which  it 
possesses,  and  in  maintaining  the  fluidity 
of  that  liquid.  Part,  too,  of  the  soda 
eliminated  from  the  hver,  unites,  he 
supposes,  with  the  chlorine  which  is 
being  constantly  separated  in  the  sto- 
mach by  secretion  from  the  chloride  of 
soda  in  the  blood.  According  to  Liebig, 
the  object  of  food  is  twofold,  to  supply 
the  waste  of  tissues  and  to  furnish  ele- 
ments for  combustion,  whereby  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  maintained. 
The  carbon  expired  quits  the  system 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  but  that 
eliminated  by  the  liver  being  still 
ununited  with  oxygen,  and  capable, 
consc(|uently,  of  still  serving  for  main- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  body, 
is,  in  part,  reabsorbed,  to  unite  in  the 
capillaries  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood  globules. 

I  would  conclude  tliis  notice  of  bile 


by  remarking  how  extraordinary  it  is, 
that  so  few  of  the  analyses  made  have 
been  of  human  bile.  Surely,  many 
opportunities  present  themselves  of 
obtaining  specimens  of  fresh  and 
healthy  bile.  There  is  considerable 
reason  to  suspect  that,  in  a  pathological, 
but  more  particularly  in  a  therapeutical, 
point  of  view,  those  laborious  anrdyses 
of  a  graminivorous  animal  like  the  ox 
are  much  less  useful  than  if  they  had 
been  employed  on  human  bile. 

To  complete  the  view  of  the  secretions 
playing  a  part  in  digestion,  we  nidv  here 
again  briefly  notice  the  pancreatic,  the 
mucous,  and  the  salivarj"  secretions. 

Pancreatic  .secretion. — This  is  limpid, 
ropy,  resembling  white  of  egg,  feebly 
alkaline ;  in  its  reaction,  acid,  unless 
when  the  animal  is  exhausted,  whea 
it  is  found  to  be  alkaline.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  containing  much  albumen, 
il  is  coagulable  by  heat.  It  is  said,  as  I 
formerly  remarked,  to  contain  no  mu- 
cus ;  yet  there  seems  great  reason  to 
suspect  error  here,  since  the  secretion, 
taking  place  as  it  does  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  can  scarcely  fail  to  include 
some  of  the  natural  fluid  of  that  mem- 
brane. It  contains  no  sulphocyauogcn  ; 
but  its  other  constituents  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  saliva. 

Mucus  is  a  liquid  which,  in  acts  of 
mastication  and  deglutition,  and  also 
from  its  copious  presence  in  the  sto- 
mach, must  be  supposed  to  permeate 
thoroughly  alimentary  ingesta.  Acids, 
we  are  told,  even  at  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture, do  not  dissolve  it,  neither  does 
water.  If,  therefore,  the  chloric  acid  is 
to  be  included  among  those  which  fail 
to  dissolve  mucus,  which  besides  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  it  would  seem  rather 
to  operate  against  digestion  than  to  aid 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appears 
to  be  a  physiologic  1  propriety  in  the 
circumstance  that  ilie  mucous  surfaces 
are  covered  by  this  soft  but  not  easily- 
soluble  layer,  and  thus  guaranteed  (in 
some  degree)  against  the  action  of  acids. 
Mucus  contains  93  j)er  cent,  of  water. 
It  exhibits  traces  of  alljumen  and  nitro- 
gen, and  the  usual  salts  of  the  animal 
secretions.  Little  besides  is  known 
of  it. 

Saliv-i,  as  usually  obtained,  generally 
includes  some  mucus  which  may  easily 
be  got  rid  of  to  a  great  extent.  It  is 
then  found  to  separate,  after  some  time, 
into  two  strata,  the  upper  of  which  is 
limpid  ;  the  lower,  along  with  a  portion 
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of  the  upper,  includes  an  opaque  but 
white  matter.  Diflerence  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  its  chemical  reaction. 
Schultz  affirms  saliva  to  be  usually 
alkaline,  one  dram  requiring  one  drop 
of  acetic  acid  to  neutralise  it.  Gmelin 
found  it  generally  feebly  alkaline,  but 
occasionally  acid  ;  neutral  on  no  occa- 
sion. Mitscherlich  observed  it  to  be 
alkaline  during  mastication  of  food; 
at  other  times  acid  ;  and  denied  the 
presence  of  ammonia  in  it,  which 
Schultz  had  affirmed.  He  also  stated 
its  specific  gravity  at  109G  to  lOOS.  It 
contains  transparent  globules,  the  di- 
ameter of  which  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  red  globules  of  the  blood.  Saliva 
holds  in  solution  or  suspension,  among 
many  other  matters,  a  peculiar  salivary 
substanceaswellasosmazome,sulphocy- 
anogen,  fat  and  phosphorus,  and  various 
salts  ;  but  as,  according  to  Berzelius, 
the  solid  matters  of  saliva  amount  to 
only  1  per  cent.,  tb.e  matters  referred 
to  must  be  present,  both  absolutely  and 
relatively,  in  rather  minute  quantity. 
12,  Bentinck  Street,  Manchester  Square. 
[To  be  continued.] 

ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  FOOD 
ON  THE  BLOOD.* 

[From  an  interesting^  series  of  experiments,  lately 
communicated  to  the  Glasgow  Philosophical 
Society] 

Dr.  Buchaxan  has  drawn  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  on  the  state  of  the 
blood  after  taking  food  : — 

1,  The  serum  of  the  blood  of  a 
healthy  man  fasting,  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent, and  of  a  yellowish  or  slightly 
greenish  tint. 

2.  A  heterogeneous  meal,  such  as 
that  usually  set  on  the  tables  of  the 
rich,  renders  the  serum  white. 

3.  The  whiteness  may  commence  as 
early  as  half-an-hour  after  eating,  and 
may  continue  ten  or  twelve,  and  some- 
times as  long  as  eighteen  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
food,  and  the  state  of  the  functions  of 
primary  and  secondary  digestion. 

4.  Starch,  and  Sii(/ru\  probably  all 
vegetable  substances  destitute  of  oil, 
give  no  whiteness  to  the  serum  of  the 
blood. 

5.  Fibrin,  Alhiimeu,  and  Casein,  and 
probably  Protein-iomponnds  in  all  their 

*  Communicated  by  the  author. 


forms,  if  destitute  of  oil,  give  no  white- 
ness. 

6.  Oils  combined,  whether  naturally 
or  artificially,  with  proLeincompoundg 
or  with  starch,  render  the  serum  of  the 
blood  white;  probably, therefore,oils  pro- 
duce that  effect  in  whatever  way  taken. 

7.  Gelatin  seems  to  render  the  serum 
of  the  blood  white  ;  this,  however, 
cannot  be  considered  as  certainly  es- 
tablished, as  there  may  have  been 
some  fat  in  the  beef-tea  which  was 
taken  along  with  the  calf-foot  jelly  in 
both  experiments  on  which  the  above 
conclusion  rests, 

S.  The  coagulum  of  the  blood  very 
frequently  exhibits,  after  taking  food, 
a  crust  of  pellucid  fibrin,  or  of  pellucid 
fibrin  dotted  with  more  opaque  par- 
ticles, and  with  little  of  the  contraction 
technically  named  "  cupping." 

9.  The  appearances  of  the  coagulum 
just  mentioned  are  much  more  com- 
mon after  azotized  than  after  non- 
azotized  food. 

These  conclusions  relating  to  the 
visible  characters  of  the  blood  may  be 
considered,  with  the  single  exception 
above  mentioned,  as  well  established. 
The  conclusions  which  follow  relate 
chiefly  to  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  blood,  and  are  not  worthy  of  the 
same  reliance ;  but  the  evidence  on 
which  they  rest  has  been  laid  before 
the  reader,  and  he  must  judge  of  them 
for  himself. 

1.  The  substance  defined  above  un- 
der the  name  of  Pabulin,*  is  most 
abundant  in  the  blood  a  few  hours 
after  taking  food,  sooner  or  later  ac- 
cording to  the  rapidity  of  digestion. 

2.  It  is  less  abundant  as  the  time 
when  the  food  has  been  taken  is  more 
remote,  and  is  small  in  quantity  after  a 
fast  of  twenty-four  hours. 

3.  It  is  much  more  abundant  after 
azotized,  than  after  non-azotized  food. 

4.  It  varies  in  quality,  floating  or 
subsiding,  according  to  the  kind  of 
food  taken. 

5.  It  is  probably  analogous  in  nature 
to  the  white  substance  which  gives 
colour  to  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

6.  The  difference  between  these  two 
forms  of  this  substance  probably  is, 
that  it  is  sometimes  combined  with  an 
alkaline,    or  earthy    salt  (chloride  of 

*  A  white  substance  obtained  by  precipitation 
eitherfrom limpid oropake  serum, or  dissolvinjin 
it  common  salt  to  saturation.  Neither  phosphate 
of  soda  nor  bicarbonate  of  soda  threw  down  this 
body  from  serum. 
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sodium,  sulphate  of  soda,  &c.)i  and 
Eometimes  with  an  oily  body  (stenrate 
of  glycerine,  &c).  In  the  former  case  it 
seems  to  dissolve  completely  in  the 
Tjlood,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  only 
partially  dissolved,  and  renders  the 
serum  opaque. 

7.  The  azotized  principles  of  the 
food  are  probably  made  to  combine, 
in  the  digestive  tube,  with  the  alkaline, 
earthy,  and  oily  salts  mentioned 
above ;  and  thus  become  capable  of 
being  absorbed  into  the  blood. 

8.  The  alkaline  and  earthy  com- 
pounds are  probably  absorbed  directly 
by  the  blood-vessels,  while  it  seems 
to  be  well  ascertained  that  the  oily 
compounds  are  absorbed  through  the 
lacteals. 


DEFECTIVE  DRAINAGE. 

In  a  memoir  annexed  by   j\Ir.  Chadwick  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Supplementary  Report 

Well  Moderately 

As:es.  Cleansed.  Cleansed. 

Under  1  year       .     ,     .     15-5  20-8 

„      5  years      .     .     .     19-3  318 

Above  5  years      .     .     .     65*2  47"9 

In  the  same  volume,  Mr.  H.  P.  Holland, 
in  his  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
the  Town  of  Cliorlton-upon-Medlock,  in 
Lancashire,  gives  the  following  return  : — 

Streets  of  1st  Class  .  .  1  in  4G  )      Rate 
„         2d  Class  .  .   1  „  39  >■         of 
,,         3d  Class  .  .  1  ,,  27  )  Mortality. 


of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Population  of  Great  Britain,  p.  241,  it  is 
stated  "  that  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Leicester,  during  the  year  1840,  the  average 
age  at  death  in  the  streets  that  were  dramed 
(and  that  by  no  means  perfectly),  was  23^ 
years  ;  in  the  streets  that  were  partiallr 
drained,  17^  years  ;  in  the  streets  that  were 
entirely  undrained,  132  years.  Though  the 
defective  drainage  and  cleansing  was  the  main 
cause,  it  was  doubtless  not  the  only  cause  of 
this  variation.  That,  however,  was  a  year 
of  heavy  mortality,  and  the  average  age  at 
death  in  that  and  another  district  during  the 
years  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  was,  in  the 
streets  drained,  25i  years  ;  in  those  partly 
drained,  21  ;  in  those  not  drained,  17  years. 
Li  the  First  Report  of  the  Health  of 
Towns  Commission,  the  Rev.  J.  Gray  has 
furnished  an  estimate  of  the  rate  of  mortality 
in  the  Town  of  Preston,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  rate  of  mortality  varies  very 
greatly,  according  to  the  cleansing  and  drain- 
ase  of  the  several  districts. 


Badly 
Cleansed.  Worst  Streets 
38-3  44-4 

32-2  29-4 

295  26-2 


Per  Cent. 


That  a  more  effective  system  of  drainage 
will  be  attended  with  a  diminution  of  mor- 
tality can  hardly  be  doubted  after  the  com- 
parative returns  from  drained  and  undrained 
districts.  I  subjoin  two  instances,  taken  at 
hazard  from  the  General  Sanitary  Report, 
1842.  Mr.  Crowfoot,  an  eminent  medical 
practitioner  at  Beccles,  in  Sud'olk,  reported 
(p.  29)  to  Mr.  Twistleton,  the  Assistant 
Poor- Law  Commissioner,  that  the  two  towns 
of  Beccles  and  Bungay,  of  nearly  eipaa! 
population,  and  of  nearly  the  same  advantaj^es 
of  situation,  &c.,  excepting  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bungay  were  less  closely  confined, 
presented  very  different  results  in  regard  to 
the  mortality  of  the  inhabitants.  At  Beccles, 
a  system  of  drainage  had  been  ado))ted  about 
thirty  years  ago,  and  no  open  drain  now 
exists  in  the  \y\txce.  At  Bungay,  on  the 
contrary,  though  the  op])ortunitics  for  drain- 
age are  equally  favourable,  two  or  three  large 
reservoirs  for  refuse  filth  existed  in  the  town 
itself,  and  some  of  its  principal  drains  are 
open.  The  result,  as  gathered  from  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  registers  of  burials, 
has  been  in  accordance  with  theoretical 
calculation.     Whilst   Bccjlea  has  improved 


considerably  in  salubrity,  Bungay  has  retro- 
graded as  its  population  has  increased  in 
number. 


Years.        IJecclos.     Buns:av. 
1811-21     1  in  07     linGi)5       Rate 
1821-31     1  ,,  72     1  ,,  G7>-         of 
1831-41     1  „  71      1  „  58  )  Mortality. 
It  may  he  as  well  to  guard  against  the 
conclusion  that  neglect  of  house-drainage  is 
only  to  be  dreaded  in  towns.     Single  houses 
and  small  groups  of  cottages  in  the   country 
l)resent,   not  (mfrecjuently,   instances  of  as 
perilous  and  disgusting   a  character. — Tests 
of  a  Thrivinff  Population,  by  Dr.  Twiss. 

POISONING  nr  MUSHROOMS. 

A  VOUNG  lady  who  enjoyed  good  health  had 
more  than  once  suffered  from  attacks  of  the 
following  nature.  Occasionally  after  dinner 
she  experienced  faintness  witli  severe  pain  in 
the  abdomen  and  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties. After  the  lapse  of  about  twelve  hours 
the  attack  wore  itself  out,  leaving  a  feeling 
of  lassitude.  A  rejjetition  of  these  attacks 
induced  the  ))aticnt  to  consider  whether 
there  was  any  particular  article  of  food 
wliich  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  at  the 
meals  ))rcc('ding  the  attacks.  She  could 
only  attribute  it  to  catsvp,  a  liquid  ])re])ared 
from  mushrooms,  and  she  then  remembered 
that  on  one  occasion  she  had  suffered  se- 
verely from  eating  these  vegetables  :  she 
abstained  from  all  condiments  containing 
this  li()uid,  and  no  longer  suffered  from  the 
attacks. — Dublin  Med.  Press,  Sept.  1845. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1845, 

In  our  last  number  we  referred  to  the 
arrival  of  a  vessel  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  having  on  board  a  disease  re- 
presented to  be  the  African  fever,  which 
had  caused  great  mortality  among  the 
crew.  No  less  than  fifty-sis  persons 
had  died,  including  the  two  medical 
officers*.  "We  expressed  no  doubt  that 
immediate  relief  would  be  afforded  by 
Government  to  the  survivors,  who  were 
thus  left  in  a  most  helpless  condition; 
but  it  appears  that  the  excessive  fear 
of  contagion,  caused  the  strictest 
quarantine  to  be  observed,  and  in  the 
first  instance  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  the 
great  plague  of  London  in  1665,  was 
enforced,  i.  e.  the  healthy  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  shut  up  with  the 
diseased.  "We  confess  we  were  hardly 
prepared  for  this  mode  of  dealing  with 
a  fever-stricken  ship  in  the  nineteenth 
century ;  for  even  admitting  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  the  malady,  methods 
•would  have  easily  suggested  themselves 
for  immediately  separating  the  diseased 
from  the  healthy,  and  removing  the 
whole  of  the  survivors  from  the  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  in  which  they  were 
confinedf. 

We  have  probably  never  before  had 
the  African  fever  brought  so  near  to 
our  coasts  as  in  this  instance  ;  and  it 
may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  in- 
quire into  a  few  circumstances  con- 
nected   with    it.      The    most     accu- 


*  The  total  number  of  deaths  up  to  tlie  present 
time  (Oct.  8),  out  of  a  crew  of  146,  is  66,  includinor 
three  persons  who  have  died  during  the  present 
month. — Report. 

t  The  delay  in  adopting-  measures  of  isolation 
was,  we  understand,  occasioned  by  the  absence 
from  town  of  the  cliief  Quarantine  Officer,  at  the 
time  the  intelliirence  was  received.  It  is  to  be 
resetted  that  there  is  not  a  medical  officer  at  all 
car  great  naval  stations  empowered  to  act  imme- 
diately in  such  emergencies. 


rate  observations  which  have  been 
made  on  this  formidable  malady,  are 
those  of  Dr.  M' William  and  Dr.  Prit- 
chett,  who  accompanied  the  late  Niger 
expedition.  From  the  account  given 
by  Dr.  M'William,  we  learn  that  all 
who  composed  the  expedition,  were 
exposed  to  the  same  influences,  and 
neaily  all  were  attacked  with  the 
fever.  Two  only  of  the  four  medical 
officers  who  died,  had  been  in  atten- 
dance on  fever  patients  !  Dr.  Pritchett, 
Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Stirling,  and  Dr. 
Stanger,  were  among  the  few  who  es- 
caped being  seized  with  fever,  although 
they  were  in  constant  intercourse  with 
the  sick,  and  Dr.  M'William  himself 
was  the  last  person  in  the  Albert  who 
was  attacked.  The  nurses  on  board 
this  vessel  were  among  the  latest  taken 
ill,  and  one  escaped  altogether.  In 
short,  there  was  no  fact  which  came 
under  the  observation  of  this  expe- 
rienced medical  officer,  which  afforded 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  disease 
was  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another. 

These  facts  appear  to  show  clearly 
that  the  malady  must  have  owed  its 
diffusion  to  endemic  influence,  and  not 
to  contagion.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
the  equipment  of  these  vessels  special 
provisions  were  made  not  only  for  en- 
suring a  free  circulation  of  air  below 
decks,  but  also  as  far  as  possible  for 
purifying  it  or  of  depriving  it  of 
noxious  matters.  There  is,  however, 
good  reason  to  believe,  from  the  fatal 
progress  of  the  disease,  that  these  had 
no  influence  in  counteracting  the  ef- 
fects of  the  endemic  poison.  We  learn 
from  Dr.  M'William's  account,  that 
some  circumstances  were  actually  fa- 
vourable to  the  propagation  of  fever  by 
contagion  : — the  upper  deck  was  much 
lumbered,  in  a  degree  to  prevent  the  free 
circulation  of  the  air ;  and  the  same 
cause  prevented  it  from  being  tho- 
roughly cleaned.     In  the  decks  below, 
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many  men  were  necessarily  crowded 
together  in  sleeping,  under  a  very  high 
temperature;  for  the  thermometer  was 
seldom  below  84°.  The  steam  appara- 
tus created  an  unavoidable  source  of 
heat,  which  was  constantly  being  dif- 
fused throughout  the  vessel  by  the  ac- 
tive conducting  powers  of  the  metal 
(iron)  of  which  she  was  composed.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  this  would  ra- 
ther lead  to  the  cooling  of  the  vessel 
by  its  immersion  in  water;  but  the 
water  of  the  river  was  seldom  below  83°! 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  think  it 
pretty  evident  that  had  the  fever  been 
contagious,  some  proofs  of  its  possess- 
ing this  character  would  have  been 
most  probably  obtained.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  great 
mortality  which  attended  the  disease 
was  in  great  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
vital  energies  of  the  men  becoming  re- 
duced by  these  depressing  influences. 

In  the  absence  of  any  medical  his- 
tory of  the  progress  of  the  malady  on 
beard  the  recently  arrived  vessel,  it  is 
out  of  our  power  to  form  a  conjecture, 
whether  the  deaths  on  the  homeward 
voyage,  and  those  which  have  taken 
place  off  Portsmouth,  were  due  to  the 
African  fever  or  its  sequolcc.  If  to  the 
former,  the  disease  may,  like  the  worst 
form  of  typhus  fever,  have  acquired  a 
contagious  character  from  confinement, 
want  of  ventilation,  or  proper  medical 
or  hygienic  treatment,  an  evil  which 
was  only  likely  to  be  increased  by  the 
plan  pursued  under  the  quarantine 
laws,  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  ship. 
The  remedy  would  have  been  to 
have  isolated  the  affected,  and  placed 
them  at  once  under  medical  treatment, 
wliereby  all  danger  of  the  diffusion  of 
the  difeease  would  have  been  prevented*. 
It  does  not  appear  probable,  however, 
that  the  genuine  African  fever  would 


*  This  pl.'in,  it  appears,  was  imtnediately 
adoptcrl  hy  tho  Portuguese  Bovcrnor  of  the  inland 
of  Buena  Vista. 


have  lain  so  long  latent ;  the  facts  ob- 
served in  the  Niger  Expedition  shew 
that  the  period  of  latency  is  about 
from  IG  to  21  days;  and  it  may  turn 
out,  therefore,  that  instead  of  fresh 
cases  of  the  fever  occurring  on  board 
this  ill-fated  ship  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  voyage,  they  may  have  been 
merely  sequences  of  the  malady  aggra- 
vated in  their  effects  by  the  unhealthy 
state  of  the  vessel. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  those 
who  recover  from  this  disease  are 
liable  to  suffer  from  lesions  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  bowels, 
which  are  caused  by  the  fever.  He- 
morrhage, ha^matemcsis,  and  dysentery, 
have  supervened  long  after  the  fever 
has  passed  away,  and  have  destroyed 
life.  Within  a  short  period,  all  these 
matters  will  have  been  cleared  up  to 
the  satisfaction  of  ^the  public  and  pro- 
fession; since  Sir  William  Pym,  Super- 
intendent-General of  Quarantine,  and. 
Mr.  Arnott,  of  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, have  been  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  matter ;  and  their  report, 
which  we  hope  to  present  to  our 
readers,  is,  we  understand,  more  favour- 
able than  the  intelligence  already  re- 
ceived would  have  led  us  to  anticipate. 

This  does  not,  however,  remove  the 
objections  to  our  quarantine  regula- 
tions, which  loudly  call  for  some  modi- 
fication. We  are  not  prepared  to  say, 
after  the  sad  CApcricnce  of  the  pesti- 
lential cholera,  that  fearful  maladies 
derived  from  endemic  causes  in  one 
quarter  of  the  globe,  may  not  diffuse 
themselves  by  a  property  strongly  ana- 
logous to,  if  not  identical  with,  conta- 
gion ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  not  only  a 
selfish  but  a  dangerous  policy  to  shut 
up  the  diseased  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  poison  is  only  likely  to 
acquire  thereby  a  more  virulent  action ; 
and,  like  the  jail-fever  at  the  Black 
Assizes,  cut  off  all  who  come  within  its 
sphere.    Moral  causes,  it  is  well  known, 
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have  an  important  influence  in  bring- 
ing on  an  attack,  so  that  the  locking 
up  the  healthy  with  the  affected  for 
the  period  required  bj'  the  quarantine 
laws,  is  virtually  consigning  the  former 
to  destruction. 

We  have  made  these  remarks,  as  the 
subject  is  of  present  interest.  The 
history  of  the  African  fever,  as  given 
by  Dr.  M'William,  shows  it  to  be  a 
disease  most  insidious  in  its  attacks, 
most  fatal  in  its  progress,  and  at  present 
apparently  beyond  the  reach  of  medical 
treatment*.  The  bare  possibility  of 
so  fearful  a  malady  becoming  imported 
into  this  comitry,  and  spreading  itself 
by  contagion,  is  therefore  a  subject 
which  deserves  the  close  attention  of 
the  medical  profession. 


The  above  remarks  were  made  before 
we  had  seen  the  Report  to  the  Admi- 
ralty by  Sir  W,  Pym  and  Mr.  Arnott, 
which  is  elsewhere  printedf.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  energetic  measures 
have  been  taken,  and  that,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Eclair  at  Standgate  Creek, 
such  precautions  were  adopted  as 
prudence  would  suggest.  Those  who 
had  escaped  from  an  attack  of  the  fever 
(41)  were  removed  to  a  clean  vessel, 
and  the  convalescents  to  another.  At 
present,  there  are  only  two  men  con- 
fined to  bed  with  the  fever,  but  no 
fresh  case  has  occurred  since  the 
29th  ultimo.  The  report,  we  think, 
leaves  it  clear  that  the  fever  has,  in 
this  instance  certainly,  spread  by  con- 
tagion. In  the  report,  we  have  no  de- 
tailed account  of  the  symptoms  ;  but  it 

*  Tlie  results  of  the  late  Niger  expedition  were, 
that  out  of  145  %Yhites,  130  Were  attacked  with 
fever,  and  40  died:  or  1  in  3'25  of  the  attacked. 
Only  15  persons  escaped  the  fever;  but  some  of 
them  afterwards  suftered  from  disorders  whicli 
were  probably  brought  on  by  the  voyage.  In  a 
second  attempt  to  ascend  the  river  by  one 
steamer,— out  of  8  whitepersons,  7  were  attacked, 
and  2  died.  It  is  remarkable  as  an  indication  of 
an  acclimatizing  iniluence,  that  out  of  158  blacks, 
only  1 1  were  attacked  with  fever,  and  not  one  died. 
It  seems  also  that  the  blacks,  or  Krooraen,  in  the 
case  of  the  Eclair,  have  entirely  escaped  the  fever. 

t  Page  1043. 


is  expressly  stated  that  the  disease  was 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  "black 
vomit,"  the  first  fatal  case  being  that 
of  a  man  who  was  brought  on  board 
after  having  been  three  days  on  shore. 
Soon  afterwards,  eighteen  persons  were 
attacked  with  fever  and  black  vomit, 
and  thirteen  died  !  The  disease  may 
therefore  be  some  severe  modification 
of  the  coast  fever  ;  for  Dr.  M'William 
expressly  states  that  "  in  no  case  of  the 
river  fever  was  there  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  '  black  vomit.'  Bilious 
vomiting  was  common  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease*,"  We  shall  take 
care  to  report  any  facts  that  may  further 
transpire  with  respect  to  the  disease. 
In  the  meantime,  the»'e  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  as  the  report  states,  that  its 
progress  is  arrested. 


Fnn'ts  and  Furhutcea  the  proper  Food 
of  Man.  By  John  Smith.  London : 
Churchill,  1845.  Svo.  pp.  422. 
The  author  of  this  treatise  is  a  well- 
meaning  man,  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  he  labours  under  an  extraor- 
dinary fallacy  in  supposing  that  a  fruit 
and  farinaceous  diet  "  is  a  food  well 
adapted  to  all  constitutions  in  all  cli- 
mates fit  for  the  residence  of  man." 
He  may  be  in  himself  a  fair  example  of 
his  own  theory,  and  we  admit  that  he 
has  brought  forward  many  ingenious 
views  in  support  of  it ;  but  still  we  re- 
main unconvinced,  and  are  sceptical 
enough  to  hold  to  the  doctrine,  that 
both  by  instinctive  propensity  and  ana- 
tomical structure,  man  is  destined  to 
live  upon  a  mixed  diet.  The  author 
not  only  advocates  exclusively  a  vege- 
table diet,  but  he  occupies  a  chapter  in. 
attempting  to  prove,  that  an  animal 
diet  produces  positively  injurious  ef- 
fects !  The  facts,  however,  which  he 
brings  forward,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
exceptional  cases,  which  might  be  very 
speedily  balanced  by  some  anti-farina- 
ceous author,  who  chose  to  take  up 
the  other  side  of  the  question.    Besides, 

*  Medical  History  of  the  Expedition  to  the 
Niger,  during  the  years  1841-2,  p.  139. 
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Mr.  Smith  proves  too  much :  he  goes 
on  to  argue,  that  even  tlie  milk  from 
animals,  lahoitriiif/  tinder  disecse,  may 
prove  highly  injurious  !  Undoubtedly, 
and  so  may  decayed  or  diseased  vege- 
tables,— the  ergot  of  rye,  for  example. 
We  would  simply  ask  why,  if  nature 
had  not  intended  man  to  live  at  least 
in  part  on  animal  diet,  she  should  have 
studiously  selected  one  of  the  purest 
forms  of  animal  food — milk,  for  the  nu- 
trition and  support  of  the  young  of  all 
the  mammalia.  In  this  liquid  we  have 
abundantly  those  principles  which  give 
the  essential  characters  to  animal  food ; 
and  although,  theoretically, "  vegetables 
contain  all  the  elements  and  qualities 
necessary  for  the  complete  nutrition  of 
man,"  we  think  it  would  be  a  hard  and 
Malthusian  experiment  to  do  away 
■with  nature's  supply,  and  resort  to  the 
fruits  and  farinacea.  If,  then,  as 
experience  shows,  this  is  the  best 
and  only  proper  support  for  the  young, 
■we  must,  in  the  absence  of  any  good 
physiological  reason  to  the  contrary, 
presume  that  no  harm  will  be  done  by 
this  kind  of  diet  being  at  least  partially 
used  in  after  life.  The  arf/iunt'iilum  ail 
humanitatem  we  regard  as  entirely  mis- 
placed in  a  discussion  of  this  kind.  The 
author  should  show  that  an  infant  from 
the  birth  can  thrive  as  well  on  fruits 
and  farinacea  as  upon  milk,  or  he  must 
admit  that  there  is  nothing  contrary  to 
our  nature  in  occasionally  using  animal 
food  in  childhood  and  adult  age.  If  the 
habits  of  the  graminivora  appear  to  fa- 
vour his  argument  in  this  point  of  view, 
those ofthccarnivoruare  as  much  against 
it ;  and  we  shall  therefore  uphold  the 
flesh-eating  habits,  which  we  have  ac- 
quired from  our  earliest  infancy.  The 
author  has  bestowed  considerable  pains 
upon  the  work,  and  has  contrived  to 
collect  from  various  sources  numerous 
interesting  facts.  There  is  much  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  but  we 
doubt  whether  he  will  make  any  con- 
verts to  his  opinions  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession. 

The  Ocean  Flower  '   a  Poem.     With  <i>i 
Historical   aiiJ   Ffscriptive   Account 
of  the  Island  (.'■>  liludcira.     By  T.  M. 
iliGUKS.    Small  Hvo,  pp.  301).    Lon- 
don, 1845.     Longmans. 
It  would  be  out  of  our  province  to  offer 
any  comments  upon  the  poetry  of  this 
little  volume,  which  isevidently  the  pro- 
duction of  aclever  man.  Wecan, however, 


recommend  it  as  both  a  useful  and  in- 
teresting guide  to  those  individuals  who 
are  compelled  to  seek  a  Madeira  cli- 
mate. The  first  seventy-four  pages  give 
a  compendious  account  of  the  island, 
including  its  natural  history,  climate, 
&c.  On  the  latter  subject  the  author 
furnishes  a  few  additional  observations, 
which  shew  that  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  about  the  island,  is  its 
equab  lity  of  temperature.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly this  which  gives  to  it  an  ad- 
vantage over  every  other  locality,  and 
renders  it  so  beneficial  in  all  cases  of 
pulmonary  disease.  The  winter  of 
1844  was  of  unusual  severity  through- 
out Europe  ;  and  during  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  and  the  first 
four  months  of  iS4o,  Dr.  Ross,  a  friend 
of  the  author's,  kept  a  daily  register  of 
the  thermometer  from  observations 
made  at  I  and  2  p.m.  The  mean  height 
during  this  period  was  ()5°  ;  i.  e.  2°  4' 
higlier  than  the  mean  snnniter  tem- 
perature of  England.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  Madeira  the  author 
gives  at  G4.°56,  i.  e.  more  than  14° 
above  the  mean  annual  temiierature  of 
England.  The  mean  annual  range  of 
the  thcrmometerin  theislandisnotmore 
than  14".  Notwithstanding  this  equa- 
bility of  temperature,  it  is  considered  ad- 
visable that  invalids  should  leave  Ma- 
deira for  the  north  of  Europe  during  the 
summer  months,  or  at  least  remove 
their  residence  to  some  distance  in  the 
Serra  above  the  sea  level*.  Here, 
however,  they  are  exposed,  on  what 
are  called  Leste  days,  to  the  hot  winds 
of  Africa,  during  tlie  prevalence  of 
which,  according  to  Gourlay,  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  has  been  known  to 
rise  as  high  as  130°  I  It  is  a  curious 
ornithological  test  of  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  that  swallows  do  not  mi- 
grate from  the  island. 

Although  we  do  not  profess  to  pass 
any  opinion  on  the  autlior's  merits  as 
a  poet,  we  cannot  avoid  quoting  the 
following  epigram  (as  it  has  a  profes- 
sional interest)  which  he  has  translated 
from  the  Portuguese  writer  Bocage : — 

A  Innd  tlifre  is  wlinre  doctors  die 
Of  Imiisrcr,  they're  so  poor; 

The  reason  is,  none  ))ay  them  tliere 
Hut  those  they  truly  cure.f 

~~*~Tl'li(nii!{iiest  leVel  K'"oi""n'>  M"<lfira  '*  ">" 
trart  of  the  I'aul,  which  is  4000  feet  above  tlie 
level  of  the  sea. 

t  Hiima  (rrra  ilizcm  que  ha, 
Oiiile  fi  fume  arerha  e  dura 
(Uitio  tlos  medicos  dii  : 
I'orijnc  he  iMo  ?    lie  porqnc  Id 
I'agao  somente  a  quern  cura. 
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From  a  passage  in  the  introductory 
remarks,  we  regret  to  find  that  the 
author  is  himself  suHering  from  that 
hopeless  disease  which  has  led  so  many 
to  visit  this  island.  "  The  hand  which 
writes  this  is  guided  by  a  firm  con- 
viction that  a  brief  period  must  put  an 
end  to  its  vitality."  p.  (i4.  We  shall 
•conclude  by  recommending  this  little 
volume  as  containing,  in  its  introduc- 
tory remarks,  much  useful  information 
for  invalids. 

Coum  fie  Ulicroscnpie,    complemenlaire 
des  tJtndps  iMedicales  Anatomic  i\Ii- 
croscnpif/ue  et  P/ii/siofofjie  des  h'lnides 
de  I'Ecoiioinic.      Par  Albert   Donne, 
M.D.  &c.    8vo.  p.  550.     Paris,  1S44. 
A    Course  of  Microscopical  Investiga- 
tion in   relation  to  Medicine   and  llie 
DJicroscopicaland  Pliysiuloyical  Ana- 
tomif   of  the  Animal  Fluids.     With 
Plates.     By  A.  Donne,  &c. 
The  author  of  the  above  work  has  for 
several  years  been  engaged  in  giving 
public  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  mi- 
croscope chiefly  in  its  applications  to 
medical  science  ;  and  the  volume  now 
before  us  comprises  the  substance   of 
these  lectures  arranged  in  a  systematic 
form.     Many  of  his  views  having  al- 
ready appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  form  of  memoirs  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  we  do  not  meet 
with  much  that  can   be   regarded   as 
strikingly  new,  or  with  which  we  have 
not  been  long  familiar  either  as  well- 
established  facts  or  disputed  theories  ; 
yet  there  is  an  originality  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  subjects,  and  a  deal- 
ing with   general   and   comprehensive 
questions   rather  than  with  mere  de- 
tails, which  renders  the  perusal  of  it 
peculiarly  interesting.      Tlu;    work   is 
divided  into  sixteen   chapters   or  lec- 
tures, the  first  four  of  which  are  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  blood, 
and  contain  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  principal  attributes  of  tiiis 
fluid,    which    we    propose    to    notice 
rather  in  detail. 

On  the  subject  of  coar/ulatioti  our 
author  suggests  the  application  of  the 
fact  of  the  blood  coagulating  in  the 
body  after  death,  to  aid  in  solving  the 
question  respecting  the  reality  of 
death  before  the  access  of  putrefaction. 
Assuming  what  appears  certain,  that 
the  exercise  of  the  vital  functions  re- 
quires a  lluid  condition  of  the  blood, 


and  that  the  discharge  of  these  func- 
tions after  coagulation  has  taken  place 
is  impossible  :— tliat  blood  once  coagu- 
lated cannot  resume  its  fiuidity  ;  and 
that  to  a  certain  extent  the  condition 
of  even  a  small  portion  of  blood  is  an 
index  of  the  state  of  the  whole,  he  in- 
fers, that  to  obtain  a  certain  sign  of 
death,  or  the  "impossibility  of  a  return 
to  life,"  in  a  doubtful  case,  nothing 
more  is  requisite  than  to  prove  that 
coagulation  has  taken  place,  by  open- 
ing an  artery  or  vein,  and  observing 
the  condition  of  the  blood.  If,  instead 
of  a  red  homogeneous  ro(^f</»/rtZ»/e  liquid, 
we  only  obtain  a  reddish-coloured  un- 
coarjnlable  serum,  from  wliich  on  rest 
the  red  corpuscles  speedily  subside  in 
the  form  of  a  red  sediment,  we  <are,  in 
his  opinion,  justified  in  inferring  that 
life  has  ceased, — a  conclusion  to  which 
we  could  not  safely  arrive,  if  even  the 
smallest  coagulum  should  form  in  the 
withdrawn  fluid.  This  ingenious,  and, 
we  believe,  original  application  of  this 
coagulating  property  of  the  blood, 
though  probably  correct,  requires  some 
limitation ;  for  it  is  certain  that  in 
some  instances  of  sudden  death,  as 
from  lightning,  blows  on  the  stomach, 
strong  mental  impressions,  &c.,  the 
blood  loses  its  property  of  coagulating, 
and  remains  fluid.  Exact  data  are 
also  wanting  to  show  the  earliest  and 
average  periods  after  death  at  which 
coagulation  takes  place  in  the  vessels 
of  the  body  ;  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
necessary  to  render  the  above  test  cer- 
tain in  its  application. 

Our  author  details  the  results  of 
some  interesting  experiments  on  the 
action  of  milk  when  injected  into  the 
veins  of  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammalia. 
In  all  cases  the  operation  was  borne 
without  any  inconvenience,  with  the 
single  exceiition  of  the  horse,  in  which 
animal  the  injection  of  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  this  fluid  proved 
rapidly  fatal  :  some  of  the  animals  fell 
down  at  once  as  if  struck  by  lightning, 
although  every  possible  precaution  was 
taken  to  preclude  the  introduction  of 
air  into  the  veins.  Whilst  on  this  sub- 
ject, our  author  is  led  to  an  exposition 
of  one  of  the  main  theories  of  his  work, 
namely,  that  the  red  particles  of  blood 
derive  their  origin  from  the  minute 
globules  {"  f/lubnlins")  of  chyle  which 
are  being  constantly  poured  into  the 
circulation  ;  that  in  the  process  of 
transformation  these  minute  globules 
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unite  in  threes  and  fours,  become  en- 
veloped by  an  albuminous  layer  or 
niembrane,  and  in  this  form  constitute 
the  "  white  covpuscles"  of  the  blood, 
which  by  a  further  process  of  transfor- 
mation are  converted  into  true  red  cor- 
puscles ;  and  that  milk  globules,  when 
injected  into  the  veins,  or  received  into 
the  circulation  as  .•ilimenl  by  the  ordi- 
nary channels,  act  the  same  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  red  corpuscles  as  do 
the  globules  of  chyle.  He  positively 
affirms  that  after  the  injection  of  milk 
into  the  veins,  he  has  repeatedly  and 
minutely  observed  with  the  microscope 
the  various  stages  of  this  metamor- 
phorsis  in  the  blood  circulating  through 
the  tongue  of  a  frog.  He  does  not, 
however,  regard  the  change  as  taking 
place  in  the  course  of  the  general  cir- 
culation, but  he  extends  his  theory 
still  further,  and  fixes  upon  the  spleen 
as  the  grand  laboratory  wherein  the 
several  steps  of  this  important  trans- 
formation are  effected.  It  would  draw 
us  beyond  our  limits  to  comment  on 
the  above  theory  :  for  a  more  detailed 
account  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  original  work  (page  9(5  ct  seq.) 

We  next  have  an  interesting  lecture 
on  the  circulation  :  it  comprises  chiefly 
the  results  of  tlie  author's  microscopical 
observations  on  the  tongues  of  frogs 
and  the  embryo  of  the  chick,  for  the 
preparation  of  both  of  which  as  mi- 
croscopical objects  he  gives  clear  and 
ample  directions.  The  amount  of  our 
knowledge  in  reg;ird  to  the  microsco- 
pical appearances  of  the  blood  and 
blood-corpuscles  in  a  state  of  disease  is 
sufficiently  meagre,  and  has  received 
but  little  addition  from  the  researches 
of  M.  Donne,  and  that  little  is  chiefly 
of  a  negative  kind  :  thus  we  glean  that 
after  careful  microscopic  examination 
in  numerous  cases  of  typlius  he  has 
never  been  enabled  to  detect  in  the 
blood  anything  abnormal, — not  the 
least  alteration  in  the  form  or  other 
peculiarities  of  eitlier  the  red  or  white 
corpuscles.  He  has  been  equally  un- 
successful in  discovering  the  smallest 
trace  of  the  existence  of  pus  in  the 
blood  even  in  cases  in  which  its  pre- 
sence therein  lu.s  been  most  strongly 
suspected  :  he  attributes  the  failure 
mainly  to  the  great  similarity  in  ap- 
pearance between  the  wliite  corpuscles 
of  blood  and  the  corpuscles  of  pus.  In 
undertaking  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  blood  he  very  justly  directs 


attention  to  the  necessity  of  examining 
this  fluid  as  speedily  as  possible  after 
withdrawal  ;  for  otherwise  a  very  tri- 
fling delay  is  apt  to  destroy  appearances 
which  previously  existed,  or  to  give  to 
the  corpuscles  certain  unusual  charac- 
ters which  they  did  not  really  possess 
when  first  removed  from  the  body. 

The  two  succeeding  chapters  contain 
a  fair  general  account  of  the  physio- 
logy and  pathology  of  the  various  kinds 
of  mucus  and  jjus  ;  and  then  follows  a 
brief  outline  of  the  microscopic  charac- 
ters of  saliva,  bile,  healthy  urine,  and 
the  fluid  of  perspiration.  We  may  ob- 
serve, on  the  subject  of  pus,  that  so  far 
as  our  present  knowledge  extends, 
there  are  no  distinctive  characters,  mi- 
croscopic or  otherwise,  between  the 
corpuscles  of  liquid  and  those  of 
mucus ;  in  fact,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  identical ;  and  the  view  which 
Donne  seems  inclined  to  adopt  is  the 
one  advocated  by  Lebert  — and  in  all 
probabiHty  a  correct  one — that  true 
healthy  mucus  does  not  contain  any 
globules,  and  that  when  present  they 
denote  more  or  less  irritation  of  the  se- 
creting mucous  surface,  which  when  it 
exists  in  the  slightest  i)ossible  degree 
is  sufficient  to  produce  these  corpuscles 
in  abundance.  Our  au'.hor  mentions  a 
caution  in  testing  the  reaction  of  saliva 
— to  the  non-observance  of  which 
many  of  the  discrepancies  regarding 
this  reaction  may  be  ascribed— namely, 
that  the  analyst  should  be  careful  to 
remove  the  acid  mucus  before  applying 
the  test  paper:  it  need  hardly  be  ob- 
served that  saliva  in  health  is  most 
commonly,  if  not  always,  distinctly  al- 
kaline. 

The  urine  and  seminal  fluid  are 
dwelt  upon  at  greater  length,  but  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  useful  iiints  in 
the  chemical  and  microscopical  exami- 
nations of  the  various  urinary  deposits, 
there  is  nothing  strikingly  new  or  de- 
serving of  particular  notice  on  either 
subject.  He  adopts  L'lleritier's  me- 
thod (although  without  acknowledging 
it)  in  classifying  the  various  urinary 
sediments,  according  as  they  take  place 
in  an  acid  or  alkaline  condition  of  this 
fluid. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  unim- 
portant remarks  on  the  chyle,  lymph, 
synovial  and  some  other  fluids,  the  re- 
maining five  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  milk,  into  wluch 
the  author  enters  very  elaborately  :  it 
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is  the  best  and  most  comprehensive 
article  on  the  subject  with  which 
we  have  met ;  but  as  the  subject  is 
not  strictly  treated  in  its  relations  to 
medicine  we  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  quote  any  of  his  remiirks. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  M. 
Donne's  labours  we  cannot  honestly 
say  that  our  knowledge ,  practical  or 
scientific,  has  been  much  advanced  by 
the  perusal  of  this  good-lysized  volume, 
comprising  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred pages  of  matter,  yet  on  the  whole 
we  have  been  gratified  with  its  contents, 
partly  from  the  interest  attached  to  the 
subject,  and  partly  from  the  pleasing 
style  in  which  the  author  has  commu- 
nicated his  views.  Accompanying  the 
volume  arc  numerous  illustrations  in 
folio,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  Daguerreotype  micros- 
cope. This  work  will  doubtless  find 
readers  among  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  microscopical 
anatomy  and  pathology. 
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LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Caseof  Partial  Anettrism  of  the  left  Ventricle 
of  the  Heart.     By  Jonathan  Pekeira, 
M.D.F.R.S.  Fellow   of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  Assistant  Physician  to 
the  Hospital. 
The  following  is  an  interesting  and,  in  some 
respects,  perhaps  unique  case  of  aneurism  of 
the  left  ventricle,  which  burst  into  the  right 
side  of  the  heart.      I  am  indebted   to   my 
friend  and  colleague,  Mr  Luke,  under  whose 
care  it  was,  for  permission  to  publish  it. 

Harriet  Coventry,  aged  15,  a  servant  of 
all  work,  was  admitted  into  the  London 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  INIr.  Luke,  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  February  15th, 
1845,  with  a  wound  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck. 

It  appeared  that  on  Friday,  February  7th, 
she  had  been  sent  by  her  mistress  for  some 
beer,  and  that  in  walking,  with  the  jug  in  her 
hand,  she  stumbled,  and  in  her  fall  broke 
the  jug,  a  fragment  of  which  cut  her  neck. 
■Some  dark-coloured  blood  escaped,  and  she 
became  faint.  She  was  taken  home  and 
kept  quiet,  and  the  wound  was  supposed  to 
be  going  on  favourably  till  Thursday,  April 
13th,  when,  after  some  exertion,  haemorr- 
hage recurred  during  the  night. 

Feb.  15th. — On  her  admission  into  the 
hospital  a  wound  about  an  inch  in  length 


was  discovered  in  the  neck,  a  little  above 
the  sternum,  and  from  which  venous  blood 
was  oozing.  No  attempt  at  reparation 
had  apparently  been  made,  as  there  was 
neither  adhesion  of  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
nor  purulent  secretion.  The  wound  was 
dressed,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed. 

Feb.  IGth. — On  dressing  the  wound  this 
morning,  a  small  quantity  of  venous  blood 
escaped.  The  attention  of  the  dresser  being 
accidentally  directed  to  the  condition  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels,  a  loud  anomalous 
murmur  under  the  sternum  was  discovered  ; 
and  in  consequence,  Mr.  Luke's  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  case. 

Feb.  irth. — To-day  I  saw  the  patient  for 
the  first  time  ;  and  gathered  from  her  the 
following  history  of  her  case.  About  three 
years  ago,  she  had  suffered  a  severe  attack 
of  rheumatism  .with  fever,  which  confined 
her  for  several  weeks  to  the  bed.  Up  to 
that  time  she  had  always  enjoyed  good 
health  ;  but  subsequently  had  not  been  able 
to  run  up  stairs  or  walk  quickly  without 
suffering  unpleasant  sensations,  which  in- 
duced her  to  stop.  On  questioning  her 
whether  she  had  ever  experienced  palpita- 
tion and  shortness  of  breath,  she  replied 
yes.  She  had  neither  fainted,  nor  suffered 
with  swollen  feet ;  and  altogether  her  sympj 
toms  had  not  been  sufTunently  severe  to  in- 
duce her  to  seek  medical  advice.* 

At  this  time  (Feb.  17th),  she  appeared 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  She  was 
plump  and  had  florid  cheeks  ;  her  body  was 
well  nourished,  and  properly  supplied  with, 
arterial  blood.  She  laughed  and  seemed 
much  amused  at  the  interest  manifested  by 
her  medical  attendants  in  the  condition  of 


*  After  the  death  of  the  patient,  I  obtained 
from  her  mother  some  particulars  respecting 
the  previous  history  ot  the  daughter,  vvliica 
agree  in  the  main  with  those  furnished  me 
by  the  patient  herself.  The  mother  tells  me 
tliat  so  fjood  had  been  her  daughter's  health, 
previous  to  the  rheumatic  .attack,  that,  to  use 
her  own  langua'jre,  a  single  sixpence  had  never 
been  exi)ended  on  the  girl  foi  medical  advice. 
During  the  rheumatism  ihe  girl's  chest  became 
so  much  art'ected,  that  her  mother  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  call  in  a  medical  man  (whose  name 
she  had  forgotten),  who  listened  to  her  cliest  and 
ordered  a  mustard  poultice  to  be  applied  to  it. 
The  breathing  at  this  time  was,  to  use  the  mo- 
ther's language,  "  very  heavy."  The  girl  suf- 
fered for  a  considerable  period  from  the  eflects  of 
this  attack;  she  was  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton, 
and  e.xperienced  great  [xiin  when  she  attcnijjted  to 
walk.  Gradually,  however,  she  recovered,  though 
she  never  quite  re;;ained  her  former  healthy  state. 
From  time  to  time  she  complained  of  pain  at  her 
chest,  and  occasionally  sutlered  with  shortness 
of  breathing.  Running  up  stairs  greatly  fatigued 
her.  At  times  her  legs  swelled  very  much. 
This  latter  statement  was  in  opposition  to  the 
information  furnished  me  by  the  girl  herself; 
but  tlie  mother  persists  in  its  accuracy.  No  blue- 
ness  of  the  lips  had  been  observed.  JJoth  father 
and  mother  were  subject  to  rheumatism.  The 
mother  had  been  laid  up  with  it  for  ten  weeks, 
just  before  the  daughter's  attack. 
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her  chest.  She  told  me  that  her  mother 
said  tlicre  had  always  been  a  remarkable 
noise  at  her  chest  ;  but  though  I  took  some 
pains  on  this  point,  I  could  not  elicit  any  sa- 
tisfactory explanation  of  the  noise  referred 
to*.  Thecataineniu  had  not  apjieared.  The 
resonance  of  the  chest  from  percussion  was 
normal.  The  dulness  of  the  praicordial  re- 
gion was  not  greater  than  natural,  whether 
consideied  in  reference  to  its  extent  or 
intensity. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  was  perhaps 
rather  above  that  of  health  ;  but  not  re- 
markably so. 

But  the  most  remarkable  sign  was,  a  very 
loud  systolic,  apjiarently  superficial  murmur, 
under  the  sternum,  and  on  both  sides  of 
it.  In  character  it  was  between  the  bellows 
and  saw  sounds.  The  extent  of  space  over 
which  it  was  audible  was  considerable  ;  and 
it  was  not  very  easy  to  determine  the  lo- 
cality of  its  maximum  intensity.  Indeed,  at 
two  spots,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  asun- 
der, the  sound  appeared  of  nearly  equal 
intensity;  and  I,  therefore,  inferred  that  it 
consisted  of  at  least  two  simultaneous  mur- 
murs. It  was  very  loud  under  the  sternum 
towards  the  left  side,  and  op))osite  to  the 
space  between  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and 
fourth  ribs  ;t  or,  as  was  presumed,  over  the 
semilunar  valves.  It  was  also  very  loud 
under  the  sternum,  rather  to  its  right  edge 
and  ojiposite  to  the  cartilage  of  the  tilth  rib. 
Moreover,  between  these  spots  the  sound  was 
also  strong  ;  but  scarcely  so  intense  as  at 
the  points  just  mentioned. 

After  listening  very  attentively  for  some 
time,  I  concluded  that  the  maximum  inten- 
sity was  at  the  first  spot  named,  that  is, 
over  the  semilunar  valves.  JNIr.  Luke,  who 
was  with  me  when  I  made  the  examination, 
was  at  first  doubtful  as  to  the  locality  of 
the  greatest  intensity  of  the  sound  ;  but  on 
re-examination  he  coincided  in  opinion  with 
me. J 

*  When  I  Ruhseqiientlv  (luestioned  the  mother 
respecting  this  noise,  she  replied,  that  her 
daiiffhter  had  experienced  a  kind  of  rattliiij;^ 
noise  at  her  chest,  when  slie  h;id  a  cold,  cspc- 
pecially  when  she  was  slcei)ing  ! 

t  The  nhove  statements  as  to  the  seat  of  the 
sounds  have  reference  to  tlio  horizontal  ])nsition 
of  the  patient,  who  was  examined  as  she  lay  on 
her  back  in  bed. 

i  SubKe(|uently  to  the  death  of  the  patient,  I 
have  been  favoured  with  notes  of  the  case  taken 
by  Mr.  (Jumminff,  one  of  the  house-SHr;;eoiiK,  as 
well  those  taken  by  Mr.  Trijie,  a  former  piii)il  of 
the  hospital,  now  in  i)rartice  in  the  Commercial 
Koad.  'I'heir  notes  of  the  seat  of  the  irreatest 
intensity  of  Bonn<l  neither  ajfree  with  each  other 
nor  with  mine.  ,\lr.  CumminR;  states  that  he 
thought  that  the  miinnur  was  loiulcst  "just  at 
the  rittht  border  of  the  sterninn,  at  its  centre;" 
while  Mr.  'J'rijie  consideied  the  murmur  to  be 
loudest  niider  the  sterninn,  "op|)osite  the  junc- 
tion of  the  fifth  rib,  and  to  the  ri(fht  side."  It  Is 
but  proper,  however,  to  obser\'e  that  our  notes  of 
the  cane  were  not  made  on  the  SHme  day.  Mine 
were  made  on  the  17th,  when  the  girl  was  in 


The  murmur  was  very  loud  over  the  whole 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  chest,  between  the  cartilages  of 
the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  near  to  the  ster- 
num, or,  as  was  presumed,  over  the  right 
auricle,  it  was  very  audible.  Higher  up  the 
chest  it  was  less  loud.  It  was  very  distinct 
over  the  arteria  innomlnala,  and  was  per- 
ceptible in  the  carotid  arteries.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  chest  there  was  not  any  distinct 
murmur  above  the  second  rib.  Posteriorly, 
the  murmur  was  heard,  though  feebly,  on 
the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  and  also  somewhat 
below  this. 

Another  very  marked  symptom  was  a 
strong  purring  tremor,  most  perceptible  on 
the  riglit  side,  in  the  spai-e  between  the  car- 
tilages of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  near  to 
the  sternum,  or,  as  was  presumed,  over  the 
right  auricle. 

Especial  attention  was  paid  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  venous  system.  But  no  evi- 
dence of  venous  congestion  was  observed. 
There  was  neither  a  purple  or  livid  tint  of 
countenance,  nor  fulness  or  pulsation  of  the 
jugular  veins  :  on  the  contrary,  the  patient's 
colour  was  florid,  and  that  of  a  person  well 
sujiplied  with  properly  arterialized  blood. 

The  pulse  was  slightly  quickened,  regu- 
lar, soft,  and  rather  full,  and  not  jerking. 
No  difference  could  be  detected  between  the 
pulse  of  the  two  wrists.  The  tongue  was 
moist  and  clean. 

Feb.  19th. — Since  my  last  visit  hfemor- 
rhage  from  the  w^ound  had  occurred  twice  ; 
once  to  the  extent  of  a  few  drops  only,  but 
this  morning  to  the  amount  of  several  ounces. 
The  girl  is  suffering  with  a  slight  attack  of 
fever  ;  her  pulse  is  somewhat  quickened,  her 
tongue  furred  ;  and  she  appears  weaker  than 
when  I  saw  her  last.  The  murmur  remains 
the  same;  but  the  purring  tremor  is  scarcely 
so  strong. 

Feb.  20th.  —  Febrile  symptoms  aug- 
mented ;  face  flushed,  but  of  a  bright  ver- 
milion hue ;  tongue  coated  ;  skin  hot  ;  pulse 
98,  soft,  rather  full.  She  had  vomited  re- 
jieatedly,  was  very  thirsty,  and  liad  lost  her 
apj)etite.  Effervescing  salines  and  a  purga- 
tive were  administered,  but  without  much 
relief.  In  the  evening  a  slight  attack  of 
shivering  occurred. 

Feb.  21st  to  the  28th.— The  symptoms 
continued  much  of  the  same  kind  for  several 
days,  but  the  girl  was  obviously  getting 
weaker.  On  the  21th  the  vomiting  ceased. 
On  the  2Gth,  she  complained  of  jiain  in  the 
epigastrium.  On  tiie  27th,  she  lay  in  a 
half-sleepy  or  sojjorose  condition,  moaning 
continually.  On  the  2Hth  respiration  was 
hurried  ;  j)ul.se  130.  She  lay  with  her  eyes 
closed,    without  taking  the  least  notice  of 

apparent  health ;  wliile  Mr.  Tripe's  were  made 
on  the  2()th,  that  is,  after  symptoms  of  f<'ver  had 
come  on.    Those  of  .Mr.  Cuniniing  are  not  dated. 
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surrounding  objects.  A  slight  purulent 
discharge  was  observed  coming  from  the 
right  eye,  and  the  cornea  was  somewhat 
opalescent. 

March  1st.  —  Complete  insensibility  ; 
pulse  145. 

She  died  on  March  2d. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  the  use  of  mild 
purgatives,  effervescing  salines,  hydrocyanic 
acid  to  check  the  sickness,  calomel  given  so 
as  to  afiect  the  mouth  slightly  ;  leeches  to 
the  epigastrium,  and  afterwards  to  the  eye- 
lids. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — I  was  unable 
to  be  present  at  the  examination  of  the 
body,  and,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of 
the  description  of  the  heart,  which  I  subse- 
quently drew  up,  the  following  notes  of 
the  appearances  were  made  by  others,  prin- 
cipally by  Mr.  Gumming. 

The  wound  in  the  neck  was  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  sternum  ;  its  length  was  one 
inch,  its  l)readth  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch.  It  extended  through  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  to  a  sinus 
communicating  between  the  anterior  jugular 
and  thyroid  veins.  From  this  sinus  (into 
which  the  wound  had  penetrated),  a  large 
vein  passed  directly  into  the  left  vena  in- 
nominata.  Two  or  three  drachms  of  pus 
were  observed  in  the  wound. 

The  brain  was  somewliat  congested,  and 
presented  a  large  number  of  bleeding  points. 
The  lungs  were  healthy.  Nothing  remarka- 
ble was  observed  in  the  liver.  The  spleen 
•was  much  congested  and  very  soft.  Several 
purulent  deposits  were  observed  in  it ;  the 
tissue  around  being  much  congested.  In 
both  kidneys,  numerous  abscesses  varying  in 
size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  ))ea,  were  dis- 
covered. Within  the  sac  of  the  peritoneum 
there  were  about  two  ounces  of  a  turbid 
fluid,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  pus. 
The  cornea  of  the  right  eye  was  opalescent ; 
and  small  portions  of  pus  were  observed 
floating  in  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  chambers. 

The  vense  cavaj,  innominate,  and  iliacse, 
did  not  present  any  marks  of  inflammation. 

Heart. — The  pericardium  presented  evi- 
dences of  having  formerly  suffered  from  in- 
flammation ;  patches  of  firm  adherent 
lymph  being  observed  in  various  places. 
That  portion  of  the  pericardium  which  in- 
vested the  right  auricle  was  studded  over 
with  numerous  small  granular  deposits. 

The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  was  quite 
healthy.  Especial  attention  was  paid  to  it 
with  reference  to  the  existence  of  fatty  dege- 
neration ;  but  I  was  unable  to  detect  the 
least  traces  of  this  change. 

The  right  ventricle  and  auricle  were  of  the 
natural  size  and  thickness  :  neither  dilatation 
nor  hypertroi)hy  having  taken  place.  The 
pulmonary  artery  and  its  semilunar  valves 
were  healthy :  perhaps  the  corpora  Arantii 


were  somewhat  smaller  than  natural.  The 
foramen  ovale  was  patescent ;  but  the  aper- 
ture was  oblique  and  valvular,  and  probably 
did  not  give  any  inconvenience. 

The  left  ventricle  and  auricle  appeared  to 
be  of  the  natural  size  and  thickness  ;  though 
by  some  persons  the  walls  of  the  ventricle 
were  thought  to  be  slightly  thicker  than 
natural. 

An  aneurismal  communication  existed 
between  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  heart. 
The  mouth  of  the  aneurism  was  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  right  aortic  valve 
and  the  angle  between  this  and  the  posterior 
one.  It  was  bounded  above  by  the  right 
aortic  valve  and  by  the  junction  of  this  and 
the  posterior  valve  ;  and  below  by  the  wall 
of  the  left  ventricle.  It  was  large  enough 
to  admit  the  tip  of  the  little  finger.  It  was 
crescent-shaped  ;  the  convexity  of  the  cres- 
cent being  downwards  and  towards  the  pos- 
terior valve,  the  concavity  upwards  and  away 
from  this  valve.  The  aperture  was  bounded 
at  its  lower  part  by  the  muscular  structure 
of  the  septum,  covered  by  a  firm  mem- 
brane, on  which  were  some  old  deposits  of 
lymj)h  which  rendered  it  rough.  The  sac 
or  cavity  of  the  aneurism  was  about  the 
size  of  a  small  hazel-nut  ;  it  was  lined  by 
a  thin  smooth  membrane  continuous  with 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  ventricle.  At 
the  bottom  of  it  were  four  pouches  (one  of 
which  had  burst)  protruding  into  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart.  One  of  these  pouches 
projected  into  that  portion  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle from  which  the  pulmonary  artery 
springs,  and  to  which  some  anatomists 
a])ply  the  name  of  infundibulum  or  infundi- 
buliform  cavity.  The  pouch  was  connected 
with  the  anterior  or  larger  fold  of  the  tri- 
cuspid valve  ;  being  adherent  to  the  surface 
of  the  fold  which  foces  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery. A  second  pouch  formed  a  very  slight 
bulging  into  the  right  auriculo-ventricular 
opening  at  the  tendinous  margin  or  ring. 
The  third  pouch  was  situated  a  little  below 
the  second  one,  and  involved  the  base  of  the 
anterior  or  larger  fold  of  the  tricuspid  valve. 
The  fourth  pouch,  that  which  had  burst,  had 
made  its  way  through  this  fold,  and  will  be 
described  presently. 

Of  the  three  divisions  or  folds  of  the  tri- 
cuspid valve,  two  (viz.  the  right  or  posterior 
fold  or  "  curtain"  and  the  left  or  internal 
fold  or  "  fixed  curtain'')  were  quite  healthy. 
The  anterior  and  larger  fold  or  "curtain," 
that  which  prevents  the  escape  of  blood  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  during  the  diastole  of 
the  ventricle,  was,  however,  in  a  morbid 
state.  Nearly  the  whole  of  its  auricular 
surface  was  covered  with  firm  lymph,  and  a 
portion  of  the  fold,  about  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence, was  pouched  or  dilated,  and  pro- 
truded like  a  truncated  cone.  In  the  centre 
of  the  pouch  or  truncated  portion  was  the 
aneurismal  aperture,  the  diameter  of  which 
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was  about  equal  to  that  of  a  large  quill. 
Part  of  the  fold  (viz.  the  portion  imme- 
diately around  the  i>ouch,  as  well  as  a  por- 
tion of  tlie  free  or  Hoating  margin)  was  ad- 
herent to  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  ;  so  that 
a  part  only  of  the  fold  could  act  as  a  valve 
during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle. 

If  I  have  rendered  intelligible  the  position 
of  the  terminal  aperture  of  the  aneurism,  it 
will  be  obvious  that,  during  the  diastole  of 
the  ventricles,  when,  be  it  remembered,  no 
blood  would  be  passing  through  the  aneurisma! 
sac  from  the  left  ventricle  to  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  the  aperture  would  be  in  the 
right  ventricle ;  and,  it  is  also  clear  that, 
had  the  valve  contracted  no  adhesion  to  the 
wall  of  the  right  ventiicle,  the  aperture  of 
the  aneurism  would,  during  the  sj  stole  of 
the  heart  (at  which  period  blood  would  be 
passing  through  the  aneurismal  sac  from  the 
lefc  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart)  have  been 
in  the  floor  of  the  right  auricle, — that  is,  in 
the  auricular  surface  of  the  valve,  which,  at 
that  period  of  the  heart's  action,  would  con- 
stitute a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  auricle. 
But,  owing  to  partial  adhesion,  this  fold  of 
the  valve  could  not  be  entirely  or  completely 
raised  during  the  ventricular  contraction. 
It  appeared,  however,  to  myself  and  others 
who  carefully  examined  the  preparation  in 
its  recent  state,  that  the  blood  which  would 
escape  from  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
through  the  aneurism,  would  be  projected 
into  the  right  auricle,  owing  partly  to  the 
direction  of  the  terminal  aperture  during  the 
systole  of  the  heart,  partly  to  the  projection 
from  the  surface  of  the  valve  of  the  pouch  in 
which  the  aperture  was  ))laced,  and  partly 
to  the  reflux  current  of  blood  which,  owing 
to  the  imperfect  closure  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice,  would  sweep  over  the 
aneurismal  aperture  in  jiassing  from  the 
right  ventricle  to  the  right  auricle  at  this 
period. 

The  aortic  valves  were  not  healthy.  On 
all  three  of  them  were  slight  deposits  of 
lymph.  The  right  valve  was  larger  than  the 
others,  and,  towards  its  upper  or  free  edge, 
was  partially  cribriform  or  reticulated, having 
eight  or  nine  small  meshes  in  it.  The  pocket 
of  the  valve  hung  down  and  partially  covered 
the  mouth  of  the  aneurismal  sac.  The 
corpus  Arantii  of  this  valve  was  larger  than 
natural. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  ventricular  or 
aortic  face  of  the  right  (or  sui)erior  and  an- 
terior) lamina  of  the  mitral  valve  was  a  large 
oval  patch  of  firm  lymph.  Its  position  was 
Buch  that  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart, 
when  this  la.i.ina  would  be  guarding  the 
mouth  of  the  aorta,  the  patch  would  be  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  nioutli  of  the  aneu- 
rismal sac.  The  size  of  the  patch  corre- 
sponded to  that  of  the  aneurismal  mouth. 

Small  patches  of  lymjih  were  observed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  aorta. 


Remarks. — 1.  The  cause  of  death  was 
undoubtedly  purulent  infection  of  the  blood. 
The  symptoms  during  life  and  the  appear- 
ances after  death  proved  this.  Phlebitis  is 
not  stated  to  have  been  detected  on  the 
post-mortem  examination,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  assume  the  existence  of  this  disease 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  pus  in  the 
blood  :  inasmuch  as  this  secretion  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  wound,  and  have 
entered  the  circulation  by  the  cut  orifice  ia 
the  vein,  into  which  it  was  probably  drawn 
during  inspiration. 

2.  That  the  communication  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart  was  not  congenital,  but 
the  result  of  disease,  I  entertain  no  doubt. 
In  the  first  place,  it.  appears  from  the  re- 
ports of  both  the  patient  and  her  mother  that 
u])  to  the  period  of  the  rheumatic  attack  the 
girl  was  in  perfect  health.  Secondly,  it  is 
tolerably  clear  that  during  this  attack  she 
suffered  with  both  endocarditis  and  pericar- 
ditis. This  is  inferred  from  the  symptoms 
referred  to  the  chest,  from  the  mode  of  exa- 
mination and  local  treatment  adopted  by  the 
medical  attendant,  and  more  particularly  from 
the  post-mortem  appearances.  In  the  third 
place,  this  attack  seemed  to  have  produced 
some  permanent  cardiac  lesion,  as  the  jiatient 
never  completely  recovered  from  it,  but 
subsequently  suffered  from  time  to  time  with 
pain  at  the  chest,  palpitation,  short  breath- 
ing, and  swollen  feet.  Fourthly,  dissection 
showed  the  aneurismal  nature  of  the  disease. 
A  pouched  sac  lined  by  a  membrane  conti- 
nuous with  the  endocardium  was  found  in  the 
interventricular  sejjtum  :  the  mouth  of  the 
sac  being  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  while 
the  pouches  projected  into  the  right  side, 
showing  that  the  force  by  which  the  sac  was 
distended  was  derived  from  the  left  side  : 
one  of  the  pouches  was  ruptured,  the  parts 
surrounding  the  orifice  being  covered  with 
lymph. 

1  should  scarcely  have  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  recapitulated  these  facts  but 
for  a  remark  made  by  Dr.  Thurnam*  in  re- 
ference to  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  that  he  had 
discarded  the  idea  which  he  had  "  at  first 
entertained,  that  the  opening  in  the  septum 
of  the  ventricles,  in  this  case,  was  not  aeon- 
genital  malformation."  Now,  as  that  case 
closely  agrees  in  many  respects  with  the  one 
just  related,  I  am  anxious  that  no  doubt 
should  be  hereafter  raised  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  present  case. 

3.  The  seat  of  the  aneurism  was  that  part 
of  the  septum  which  is  not  supplied  with 
muscular  fibres.  "  It  is  well  known  to 
anatomists,"  says  Dr.  Thurnam, f  "  that 
the  highest  part  of  the  septum,  which  occu- 

*  Oil  Aneurisms  of  the  Heart,  in  the  2)8t  vol. 
of  the  Mcdico-Cliirurgical  Transactions,  p.  254, 
255.    i«:jh. 

t  Ibid,  p.  222. 
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pies  the  angle  between  the  posterior  and 
right  aortic  valves,  and  which,  in  some  in- 
stances of  congenital  malformation,  is  defi- 
cient, is  in  the  human  subject  formed  not  of 
muscular  fibres,  but  simply  of  the  endocar- 
dium of  the  right  and  left  ventricles  almost 
in  apposition,  and  strengthened  only  by  the 
interposition  of  a  little  fibrous  tissue  conti- 
nuous with  that  of  the  aorta.  In  many 
ruminant  animals  this  point  is  well  secured 
by  an  osseous  plate  ;  but  in  man,  as  a  com- 
paratively weak  spot,  it  is  perhaps  probable 
that  occisionally  it  may  become  the  seat  of 
aneurismal  dilatation.  I  am  not,  however, 
in  possession  of  any  fact  which  proves  this 
to  have  occurred  ;  unless  a  case,  the  prepa- 
ration of  which  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
lloyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  which  I 
shall  describe  when  speaking  of  aneurismal 
dilatation  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  is  to  be 
considered  of  this  nature." 

The  present  case  proves,  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner,  the  correctness  of  Dr. 
Thurnam's  opinion  ;  for  the  situation  of  the 
aneurism  is  precisely  that  which  he  thought 
might  occasionally  be  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

4.  I  have  denominated  the  diseass  partial 
aneurism  of  the  left  ventricle  bursting  into 
the  right  side  of  the  heart.  I  have  pre- 
ferred this  name  to  that  of  spontaneous 
varicose  aneurism  of  the  Aear^,  proposed  for 
these  cases  by  Dr.  Thuraam.  A  varia-  is  a 
vein  whose  calibre  is  enlarged,  and  whose 
contents  are  venous  blood ;  and  the  term 
varicose,  it  appears  to  me,  is  only  appli- 
cable when  a  vein,  or,  to  speak  more  gene- 
rally, some  portion  of  the  venous  system,  is 
dilated  outwardly.  In  the  present  case, 
there  was  no  external  or  outward  dilatation 
of  the  right  cavities,  and,  therefore,  I  appre- 
hend in  strictness  the  aneurism  should  not 
be  called  a  varicose  one.  The  aneurismal 
pouches  which  projected  into  the  right  cavi- 
ties had  no  analogy  with  varices  :  they  en- 
croached on,  not  augmented,  the  diameter  of 
the  venous  canal,  and  they  contained  arterial, 
not  venous,  blood. 

Careful  examination  showed  that  the 
membrane  lining  the  aneurismal  sac  was 
contin'jous  with  the  endocardium.  The 
aneurism,  therefore,  was  of  the  true  species, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Thurnam,  consti- 
tutes by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  cases 
of  aneurism  of  the  heart. 

5.  The  rupture  of  an  unequivocal  aneu- 
rism of  the  left  ventricle  into  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart,  is,  if  not  unique,  at 
least  exceedingly  rare.  In  the  first  place 
partial  aneurism  of  the  heart  does  not  fre- 
quently proceed  to  rupture  ;  for,  of  fifty- 
eight  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  left  ventricle 
cited  by  Dr.  Thurnam,  only  nine  are  stated 
by  him  to  have  burst.  In  the  next  place, 
aneurism  of  the  interventricular  septum  is 
somewhat  rare ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 


find  notices  of  more  than  seven  instances  of 
it,  and  several  of  these  were  not  originally 
described  as  aneurismal.  Three  of  the  cases 
are  included  by  Dr.  Thurnam  in  the  fifty- 
eight  above  alluded  to.  A  fourth  is  that  of 
the  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  to  which  I  have  before  had 
occasion  to  refer,  and  which  Dr.  Thurnam 
has  described  as  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the 
valves  of  the  heart.  A  fifth  has  been  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Bond*  ;  a  sixth  is  quoted  by 
Bouillaudf  from  Thibert ;  and  the  seventh 
has  been  described  by  Dr.  Craigie*. 

Of  these  seven  cases  three  only  took  place 
in  the  base  of  the  septum,  namely,  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  in  the  above  list. 
But  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  not  unequivocal 
instances  of  aneurism  ;  and  the  seventh  did 
not  proceed  to  rupture.  So  that  as  a  case 
of  unequivocal  aneurism  of  the  base  of  the 
interventricular  septum  which  proceeded  to 
rupture,  the  present  is,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
an  unique  case. 

G.  The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were 
neither  dilated  nor  hypertrophied.  This  is 
a  fact  deserving  of  attention,  since  it  serves 
to  correct  Bouillaud's  hypothesis  that  the 
passage  of  arterial  blood  into  the  right  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart  modifies  their  nutrition  and 
occasions  hypertrophy.  "  I  would  not," 
he  observes,  "  attach  too  much  importance 
to  this  theory ;  bat  it  appears  to  me  well 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  almost  all  the 
cases  of  communication  between  the  right 
and  left  cavities,  it  is  the  former  which  be- 
come hypertrophied. "§  In  the  case  of  the 
ventricle  this  author  observes,  that  the  hy- 
pertrophy is  ordinarily  concentric  (as  if  the 
augmentation  of  nutrition  was  principally 
effected  in  the  fleshy  fasciculi  on  which  the 
exciting  cause  more  directly  acted),  while  in 
that  of  the  auricle  it  is  always  accompanied 
with  dilatation. 

7.  The  absence  of  all  symptoms  of  ve- 
nous congestion,  such  as  cyanosis,  jugular 
pulsation,  &c.  deserves  to  be  especially 
signalized. 

Notwithstanding  that,  during  the  systole 
of  the  heart,  blood  was  projected  by  both 
the  ventricles  into  the  right  auricle,  this 
cavity  was  neither  dilated  nor  hypertro- 
phied. 

It  was  suspected  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  patient  that  the  right  as  well  as  ihe  left 
side  of  the  heart  was  diseased,  and,  therefore, 
especial  attention  was  paid  to  the  condition 
of  the  venous  system  ;  but,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  no  symptoms  of  congestion  of  it  were 
discovered.       On  the  contrary,   every    one 


*  Johnson's  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  1S3S. 

t  Traite  Cliniqne  des  Maladies  du  Coeur,  2me 
^d.  t.  i.  p.  594.    1841. 

±  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
April  lS+3. 

§  Traite,  t.  2nde,  p.  694. 
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noticed  the  remarkibly  florid  or  vermilion 
tint  of  the  patient. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this  was  to 
be  expected,  inasmuch  as  the  blood  whicli 
was  abnormally  conveyed  into  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  was  vermilion-coloured.  But 
Dr.  Hope  has  observed,  that  if  the  arterial 
blood  replace  venous  blood  in  the  right 
cavities,  a  diminished  quantity  of  venous 
blood  will  be  transmitted  to  the  lungs  for 
arterialization,  and  thus  the  total  mass 
in  the  system  will  be  darkened. 

In  the  present  instance,  I  ascribe  the  ab- 
sence of  cyanosis  and  of  all  other  symptoms 
of  venous  plethora,  to  the  non-existence  of 
contraction  of  any  of  the  heart's  orifices, 
and  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  lungs,  and  the  conse- 
quent facility  with  which  the  blood  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  traversed  the  pul- 
monary vessels. 

8.  Another  point,  to  which  I  am  anxious 
to  draw  attention,  is  the  cribriform  condition 
of  a  portion  of  the  right  aortic  valve. 

In  the  20th  volume  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  Dr.  Kingston 
has  described  this  lesion  in  an  interesting 
paper,  on  atrophy  of  the  heart's  valves.  He 
ascribes  it  to  "  progressive  absorption," 
and  regards  it  as  a  species  of  atrophy  pro- 
duced by  an  undue  force  of  the  blood's 
impulse,  combined  with  debility  of  the 
valves'  nutritive  powers  from  previous  dis- 
ease. In  three  out  of  five  cases  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Kingston  the  patients  were  rheumatic 
or  gouty. 

In  the  present  case  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  any  sufficient  "  undue  force  of  the 
blood's  impulse,"  to  have  caused  this  re- 
sult. In  the  opinion  of  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Adams,  the  lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  the 
London  Hospital  Medical  School,  there  was 
no  hy))ertro})hy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Instead  of  being  atrophied,  the  valve  was 
decidedly  larger  than  natural ;  and  even 
after  the  preparation  had  been  immersed  in 
rectified  spirit  for  more  than  six  months,  and 
the  parts  had  consequently  become  much 
shrivelled  and  corrugated,  the  valve  mea- 
sured somewhat  more  than  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length. 

The  thickness  of  the  valve,  though  varia- 
ble in  different  jilaces,  was  for  the  most  part 
greater  than  natural.  In  one  small  spot  im- 
mediately beneath  the  cribriform  portion, 
however,  it  was  decidedly  attenuated  and 
somewhat  pouched.  Mas  this  the  first  step 
in  the  formation  of  another  perforation  or 
mesh  ? 

9.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  there 
was  a  large  patch  of  firm  lymph  on  the  right 
lamina  of  the  mitral  valve,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that,  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart, 
■when  this  lamina  would  be  guarding  the 
aortic  orifice,  the  patch  would  be  directly 
opposed  to  the  mouth  of  the  aneurismal  sac. 


Was  the  position  of  this  patch  acciden- 
tal .'  or  had  it  reliition  to  the  seat  of  the 
aneurism  ^  We  know  that  in  pleuritisj  the 
surface  opposed  to  the  inflamed  portion  of 
the  pleura  frequently  becomes  inflamed, 
apparently  in  a  secondary  manner.  Does 
the  same  hold  good  with  regard  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  endocardium  ?  In  other 
words,  was  the  inflammation  of  that  ]iortion 
of  the  endocardium  which  subseipiently 
became  the  seat  of  the  aneurism,  the  cause 
of  the  deposit  on  the  opposed  surface  of  the 
mitral  valve  ? 

10.  The  age  of  the  patient  was  remarka- 
ble. In  thirty-five  cases  of  aneurism,  cited 
by  Dr.  Thurnam,  there  is  only  one  case  oc- 
curring in  a  patient  under  twenty -one  years  ; 
the  youngest  patient  was  eighteen,  the  old- 
est, eighty-one  years  old. 

Corvisart  (quoted  by  Bouillaud)*,  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  twelve  and  a 
half  years,  who  liad,  during  five  mjnths,  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart.  He  died  of  suf- 
focation, and  on  examination  of  the  body 
there  was  found  perforation  of  the  interven- 
tricular septum  ;  but  there  was  no  aneuris- 
mal cyst. 

Dr.  Tliurnam  has,  I  think,  assigned  the 
true  reason  of  the  greater  frequency  of  car- 
diac than  of  arterial  aneurism  in  early  life  ; 
namely,  that  the  former  is  fre(|uently  refera- 
ble, (as  in  the  present  case),  to  rheumatic 
endocarditis,  a  disease  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  young  persons. 

11.  The  last  topic  on  which  I  propose  to 
remark,  relates  to  the  murmur  and  purring 
tremor. 

The  murmur  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  very  great  loudness,  and  for  its  seat.  It 
was  systolic ;  that  is,  it  occurred  at  the 
time  of  the  ventricular  contraction,  and 
arose  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the 
passage  of  blood  into  and  out  of  the  aneu- 
rismal sac.  In  fact,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  comjjound  murmur,  made  up  of  two  or 
three  nnirmurs  of  simultaneous  occurrence  ; 
but  which  were  scarcely  to  be  separately 
distinguished.  The  loudest  sound  (murmur) 
appeared  to  both  myself  and  Mr.  Luke  to 
exist  at  the  aortic  orifice,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  at,  or  close  to  the  sig- 
moid valves.  This  must  havi;  Ijeen  produced 
by  the  entrance  of  tlie  blood  into  the  sac. 
There  was  also  a  very  loud  murmur  over  the 
right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  and  which 
was  probably  jiroduced  i)rinci]ially  by  the 
escape  of  blood  from  the  aneurismal  sac. 
But  as  there  must  have  been  regurgitation 
from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  right  auri- 
cle, and  as  the  regurgitating  blood  would 
pass  over  the  roughened  jiortion  of  the  tri- 
cuspid valve,  it  is  j)r()bable  that  a  murmur 
would  in  this  way  also  be  jiroduced,  and 
contribute  to  the  loud  sound  heard  at  this 

*  Trait6,  t.  1.  p.  591. 
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spot.  The  dilatation  and  distension  of  the 
aneurismal  sac  may  also  perhaps  have 
yielded  a  murmur. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  this 
subject  deserving  attention,  as  serving  to 
distinguish  the  murmur  heard  in  this  case 
from  ordinary  obstructive  murmur  of  the 
aortic  valves  ;  I  refer  now  to  the  very  loud 
murmur  over  the  commencement  of  the 
aorta,  and  the  very  slight  or  scarcely  audi- 
ble murmur  in  the  carotids. 

There  w-as  no  diastolic  murmur  ;  at  least, 
after  a  most  careful  examination,  I  could 
not  detect  any.  Gendrin*  states,  that  in  four 
cases  of  aneurism  of  the  walls  of  the  heart, 
he  recognised  a  second  or  diastolic  murmur, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  return  of  the  blood 
by  a  narrow  orifice,  from  the  cavity  of  the 
aneurismal  sac  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventri- 
cle, when  the  latter  is  beginning  to  relax. 
But  in  the  present  case  there  was  probably 
little  or  no  blood  returned  from  the  sac 
into  the  left  ventricle,  on  account  of  the 
position  of  the  terminal  aperture  of  the 
aneurism,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  aneurismal 
sac.  ^Moreover,  during  the  diastole  of  the 
ventricle  the  mouth  of  the  aneurismal  sac 
■would  be  closed  by  the  right  lamina  of  the 
mitral  valve. 

In  consequence  of  the  cribriform  condi- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  right  aortic  valve, 
aortic  regurgitation  might  be  expected.  If 
this  really  took  place  there  was  not  any  per- 
ceptible murmur  ])roduced  by  it.  But  from 
the  perforated  portion  being  of  small  extent, 
and  near  the  free  edge  of  valve,  while  the 
valve  itself  was  unusually  large,  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  regurgitation  from  t'ais  condi- 
tion actually  occurred,  at  least  to  any  great 
extent. 

Loud  purring  tremor  over  the  right  auri- 
cle was  in  the  present  case  a  very  marked 
symptom.  It  occurred  at  the  moment  of 
the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  that  is,  at  the 
time  when  the  blood  was  being  propelled 
into  the  right  auricle  from  both  the  ventri- 
cles. It  was  probably  caused  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  two  currents  of  blood,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ventricles,  with  each  other, 
as  well  as  with  the  blood  returning  into  the 
auricle  from  the  vena  cava. 
Finsbury  Square,  September  29th,  1845. 

A  HIXT  TO  MICROSCOPISTS. 

TVhen  in  difficulty  about  procuring  good 
specimens  of  uric  acid  crystals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  their  microscopic 
characters  to  his  class,  ]M.  Donne  indulges 
in  a  plentiful  imbibition  of  strong  coffee,  and 
the  luxury  of  half  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
which  together  have  the  effect  of  producing 
an  abundant  formation  of  the  desired  crystals 
in  his  own  urine. — Cours  de  Microscopic. 

*  Lefons  sur  les  Maladies  du  Cceur,  t.  1,  p. 
109.    1841-2. 
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Monday,  Oct.  6,  1845. 

Mr.  Pilcher  ix  the  Chair. 

Moist  Warm  Air  in  Disease. 
Dr.  WiGAx  alluded  to  the  discussion  at 
the  last  meeting,  and  detailed  some  particu- 
lars of  a  very  severe  case  of  haemoptysis 
which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  late 
Dr.  Babington,  and  which  was  cured  by  the 
following  simple  plan,  after  every  other 
means  had  been  tried  in  vain.  The  season 
was  winter  ;  the  patient  was  kept  in  a  room 
at  a  temperature  of  70°,  and  by  means  of  a 
pipe  communicating  with  the  air  externally, 
respired  air  at  a  temperature  of  2S^  or  30^. 

Mr.  Crisp  remarked,  that  Dr.  M.  HaU 
was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  up  a  moist  warm 
atmosphere  in  a  room  by  placing  a  jug  of 
boiling  water  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
keeping  the  patient  enveloped  in  a  gauze 
covering. 

Placenta  Pravia. 

Mr.  Crisp  inquired  the  experience  and 
opinions  of  members  in  respect  to  the  new 
practice  in  placental  presentations,  as  advo- 
cated and  practised  by  Drs.  Radford,  Simp- 
son, and  others.  He  thought  the  evidence 
and  statistics  adduced  on  this  point  went  to 
show  the  superiority  of  this  over  the  old 
routine  practice.  In  all  the  cases  detailed, 
the  hsemorrhage  ceased  immediately  after 
the  removal  of  the  placenta.  He  observed 
he  should  follow  the  practice  recommended 
in  the  next  case  that  came  under  his  care. 

Mr.  Hadlaxd  considered  the  practice  in 
question  as  a  dangerous  innovation.  The 
established  practice  was  the  safest  and  best 
to  follow.  In  placental  presentation,  turn- 
ing the  child  was  by  no  means  difficult,  nor 
was  the  proceeding  of  passing  the  hand  by 
the  side  of,  or  through  the  centre  of  the 
placenta,  according  to  circumstances,  a  fre- 
quently fatal  proceeding.  It  was  not  pru- 
dent, in  these  cases,  to  wait  for  the  unas- 
sisted efforts  of  nature  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  child,  as  recommended  by  Drs.  Radford 
and  Simpson,  after  the  entire  removal  of  the 
placenta,  as  the  uterus,  of  course,  could  not 
contract,  under  these  circumstances,  on  the 
mouths  of  the  open  vessels. 

Dr.  Chowxe  said,  that  although  the  prac- 
tice had  been  strongly  advocated  by  persons 
whose  opinions  were  of  great  weight  in  the 
profession,  and  although  cases  apparently 
calculated  to  prove  the  propriety  of  it  had 
been  cited,  he  had  not  been  induced  to 
change  his  own  mode  of  proceeding  in  such 
cases,  nor  did  he  expect  that  the  plan  of 
treatment  under  discussion  would  supersede 
that  which  had  for  many  years  had  the  sane- 
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tion  of  the  profession.     He  considered   it 
necessary  to   recollect  that,  under  the  one 
and  same  designation  (placental  presentation) 
ought  to   be  include  1  cases  combining  dif- 
ferent sets  of  circumstances,  each  suggesting 
a  different  treatment :    as,  for  example,  the 
medical  man   might  find  the    placenta  de- 
tached and  in  the  vagina,  in  which  case  he 
would  at  once  promote  the  entire  removal 
of  it;    or,  he    might  f.ud  the  placenta   so 
placed  that  part  of  it  extends  over  the  os 
uteri  detached,  the  other  part  adhering  ;  the 
labour  pains  may  be  vigorous  and  frequent, 
giving  the  assurance  that  the  delivery  would 
proceed  favourably,  and  that  the  child,  in  its 
progress,    would,    by    pressure,    arrest    the 
haemorrhage.     Such  cases  not  unfrequently 
occur,  and  the  whole  process  of  parturition 
proceeds  as  in  ordinai-y  cases,  and  ends  well. 
In  otiier  cases,  the  placenta  may  be  simi- 
larly placed,  and  hieiuorrhage  be  going  on, 
but  without  pains.     Such  is  a  case  in  which 
the  question  of  whether  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
detaching  and  removing  the  placenta  first, 
or   whether  to  turn,  would  arise.     He  still 
considered  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  be 
proper  to  adopt  the  latter  mode.     It  was 
true  that  many  cases  were  detailed  in  which 
separating    the    j)lacenta,    and    bringing    it 
away,  had  been  followed  by   the  cessation 
of  haemorrhage,  and  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
patient ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  prac- 
tice must  be  considered  essentially  proper 
and  safe  merely  because  the  dangers  to  which 
it  was  liable    had  not  occurred.     He  con- 
sidered that    the   greatest  degree  of   safety 
■would  be   given   to  the  mother  by  adopt- 
ing   that    practice    which   would    afford    to 
the    uterus    the    earliest    possible    oppor- 
tunity of   contracting  with    the   least   pos- 
sible   disturbance    of  that   portion   of  the 
placenta  which  remained  undetached.    Cau- 
tiously introducing  the  hand,  and  turning, 
he    regarded  as  most  likely  to  accomplish 
these  objects.    Of  the  success  of  that  prac- 
tice   his  own  exjieiience  had  afforded  him 
entirely  satisfactory  jiroof,  and  he  felt    as- 
sured,   that   such  practice,  if  not  too   long 
deferred  would  in  the  aggregate  be  followed 
by  tiie  happiest  results.    He  did  not  consider 
that  in  pursuing  the  0)iposite  plan   we  could 
calculate  upon  there  being  any  thing  in  the 
mere    separation  of  the    jilacenta   from    the 
uterine  surface,   that  would  arrest  the  hae- 
morrhage ;  that  arrest  mu.-t  depend  on  the 
contraction  of  the  uterus  ;  and  over  the  pro- 
cess of  contraction  we  have,  comparatively, 
no  control.     It  is  true,   that  labour  having 
once  commenced,  it  generally  proceeds,  and  the 
desired  contractions  taking  place,  the  vessels 
which  had  bled  ceased  to  bleed,  and  all  ends 
well.    And,  moreover,  in  many  instances,  a 
moderate  degree  of  contraction  will  beenough 
to  close  the  bleeding  vessels.     The  cases  that 
had   been  adduced   in   favour  of  separating 


the  placenta  were,  in  most  part,  such  aS 
these,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  inquire, 
whether  a  practice  is  correct  with  regard  to 
any  oiie  of  a  series  of  events,  without  consi- 
dering also  what  may  be  the  some  ot/ier  or 
others  of  the  series  ;  removing  the  placenta, 
for  instance,  might  have  a  successful  issue, 
where  labour  in  all  other  respects  but  that 
of  the  malposition  of  the  placenta  is  healthy 
and  prosperous,  and  may  therefore  seem  to 
be  the  proper  proceeding,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  inquire,  whether  the  same  result  would 
have  followed  had  there  been  not  one  diffi- 
culty only,  but  two  or  more  difficulties  ;  as, 
for  instance,  a  relaxed  habit,  deficiency  of 
jiower,  and  absence  of  jiains,  when,  after  the 
removal  of  the  placenta,  the  uterus  does  not 
act  favourably,  but  is  dilating  and  inactive  .'' 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  removal  of 
the  placenta  will  have  laid  bare  the  orifices 
of  more  bleeding  vessels,  while  the  retention 
of  the  child  in  utero,  and  the  absence  of  pains, 
would  conspire  to  prevent  that  contraction  on 
which  the  patient's  safety  depends.  How- 
ever true  it  may  be  that  in  ordinary 
cases  of  hrsmorrhage  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  when  the  placenta  remains  and  is  ad- 
herent, cessation  of  hremorrhage  generally 
follows  separation  and  removal  of  the  pla- 
centa, yet  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  On  the  whole,  Dr,  Chowne,  consi- 
dering that  to  be  the  best  practice  which 
constituted  the  best  safeguard  in  the  event 
of  unfavourable  after-events,  continued  at 
present  to  prefer,  as  a  general  rule,  when 
haemorrhage  was  proceeding,  in  cases  such 
as  those  to  which  the  discussion  referred, 
the  removal  of  the  child  from  the  uterus, 
leaving  that  organ  free  to  contract,  and  to 
reduce  itself  to  the  utmost  possible  extent, 
with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time. 

Mr.  Dkndv  agreed  in  the  main  with  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Chowne,  and  thought 
the  practice  recommended  by  Urs.  Simpson 
and  Radford  should  not  be  followed.  Turn- 
ing was  easy  in  cases  of  jjlacental  presenta- 
tion after  the  hand  had  been  introduced  on 
one  side  of  or  through  the  placenta.  He 
related  a  case,  however,  in  which,  niter  pass- 
ing his  hand  through  the  placenta,  the  head 
immediately  descended,  hiemorrhagc  ceased, 
and  delivery  was  easily  efiected. 

Dr.  G.  Bird  said,  that  the  question  of 
practice  rested  on  two  points.  It  apjieared 
that  after  turning,  acc<u'dingto  the  old  jilan, 
a  very  small  per  ccntage,  indeed,  of  chil- 
dren, were  born  alive,  and  that  in  the  new 
plan,  as  soon  as  the  jdacenta  was  removed, 
hscmorrhage  ceased.  If  these  facts  were  ad- 
mitted, the  new  practice  would  be  the  best. 
He  knew  two  very  experienced  accoucheurs 
who  were  in  favour  of  the  new  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

After  a  few  words  from  other  members 
the  Society  adjourned. 
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ANCIENT  TEETH. 

Sir, — Julius  Caesar  and  Mr.  Eniest  P. 
Wilkins  are  a  little  at  variance  with  each 
other  in  their  individual  testimony.  Mr. 
Wilkins  says,  that  the  teeth  of  the  aboriginal 
Britons  uere  worn  down  "  by  being  rubbed 
or  ground,  no  doubt  from  these  people  being 
accustomed  to  masticate  hard  substances  ;" 
whereas  the  victorious  Invader,  in  writing  of 
these  "barbarians,''  states,  "  Interiures 
plerique  frumenia  non  serunt,  sed  lade  et 
carne  vivunt."  (Commsntariorum,  e  libro  v.) 

There  is  another  objection,  also,  to  this 
attrition  theory,  which  is  even  more  conclu- 
sive than  the  foregoing,  namely,  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  the  teeth  stand  too 
prominently  (as  I  stated  in  my  original 
paper,  and  elucidated  by  a  dingram)  from 
the  jaws,  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  of  the  crowns  had  been  worn  away. 
So  we  must  still  look  for  a  more  satisfactory 
explanation. — Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  Allnatt. 
Parliament-Street. 

ii^cDifal  JinteUigcnfc. 

RKPORT  OX  THE  STATE  OF  THE  ECLAIR. 

THE  AFRICAN  FEVER. 

To  C.  C.  F.  Greville,  Esq. 

October  3d,  1845. 
Sir, — Agreeably  to  instructions  from  the 
Lordsof  HerMajesty's Council,  weproceeded 
to  the  quarantine  station  at  the  Motherbank 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  to  inquire 
into  the  particulars  connected  with  the 
mortality  and  the  prevalence  of  a  malignant 
fever  on  board  Her  INIajesty's  steamer 
Eclair,  which  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th  ult.  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Having 
gone  alongside,  and  interrogated  the  Com- 
mander Harston  and  Surgeon  Bernard,  the 
following  is  the  result  of  our  inquiries. 
L'Eclair  sailed  from  Devonport  in  Novem- 
ber last,  having  a  crew  of  14G  officers  and 
men,  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  which  sta- 
tion she  remained  until  the  23d  of  July  last. 
Up  to  which  period  she  had  lost  nine  men 
from  the  common  coast  fever.  Four  days 
after  sailing  from  Sierra  Leone,  one  man 
died  with  fever  and  black  vomit,  the  nrst 
case  of  the  kind  which  had  taken  place;  this 
man  had  been  brought  on  board  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  having  been  the  three 
previous  days  on  shore.  During  her  voyage 
to  Gambia  and  Goree  Buena  Yista,  where 
she  arrived  on  the  21  at  of  August,  eighteen 
were  attacked  with  the  same  fever,  with 
black  vomit,  of  which  number  thirteen  died. 
At  Buena  Vista,  the  disease  continued  to 
pread  rapidly  amongst  the  crew,  when  per- 


mission having  been  obtained  from  the  Por- 
tuguese Governor,  it  was  determined  to  land 
the  crew,  sick  and  well,  and  purify  the  ves- 
sel. A  fort  was  appropriated  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  seamen  and  sick,  and  the 
officers  obtained  lodgings  in  the  town. 
Every  measure  was  taken  to  purify  the 
ship  by  washing  and  whitewashing,  fumiga- 
tion, &c.,  all  the  Kroomen  remaining  on 
board  with  the  exception  of  six  employed 
in  attendance  upon  the  sick.  The  disease, 
however,  coiitinued  to  prevail  amongst  the 
officers  and  men  on  shore,  thirty-one  men 
having  died  between  the  2 1st  of  August  and 
the  13tb  of  September. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  consultation 
was  held  by  three  naval  surgeons,  and  upon 
their  report  and  recommendation  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  steamer  and  crew  should 
proceed  to  England.  The  ship's  company 
were  in  consequence  re-embarked,  and  sailed 
on  the  13th  of  September.  Captain  Es- 
court,  having  been  taken  ill  the  day  before 
leaving  Buena  Vista,  died  on  the  IGth.  At 
Buena  Vista,  the  assistant-surgeon  Harte, 
of  the  Eclair,  died,  when  Mr.  Maclure,  a 
naval  surgeon,  passenger  in  the  Growler, 
and  Mr.  Coffy,  assistant-surgeon  of  the 
Growler,  volunteered  their  services  on 
board  ;  here  also  seven  seamen  volunteered 
from  the  Growler.  Mr.  Maclure  died  on 
the  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  one  of  the  volun- 
teer seamen  was  taken  ill  of  the  fever  and 
recovered. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Ma- 
deira, the  authorities  refused  permission  to 
communicate  with  the  shore,  as  had  been 
previously  done  by  the  French  at  Goree  ; 
but  at  this  island  Mr.  Bernard,  a  naval  sur- 
geon, volunteered  his  services,  and  was  re- 
ceived on  board,  with  two  seamen.  From 
the  day  of  her  sailing  from  IMadeira,  the 
21st  of  September,  up  to  this  date,  the 
30th,  seven  deaths  have  taken  place  from 
the  fever,  and  eight  new  cases  have  oc- 
curred, viz. : — 
Deaths.  Fresh  cases. 

2  on  the  21st  of  Sept.  1  on  the  22d  of  Sept. 
1  —  2oth  —  1  —  23d  — 
1  —  20th  —  2  —  2oth  — 
I  —  28th  —  3  —  2Gth  — 
1  —  29th  —  1  —  29th  — 
1     —     30th 


The  fever  still  pi-evailing  on  board,  the 

first  measure  deemed  necessary  was  that  the 
ship  should  be  kept  in  strict  quarantine. 

2.  That  the  healthy  should  be  separated 
from  the  sick.  The  steamer  was  therefore 
ordered  to  the  Four  Bill  Quarantine  Station 
at  Standgale-creek ;  and  an  arrangement 
having  been  made  with  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  by  which  two  ships  in  ordinary, 
with  a  proper  supply  of  bedding,  &c.,  were 
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ordered  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Quarantine  at  Standgate, 
with  the  view  of  personally  superintending 
the  arrangements,  we  proceeded  to  Stand- 
gate-creek,  and  having  ascertained  the  num- 
ber of  officers  and  men  who  had  hitherto 
escaped  an  attack  of  the  fever — viz.,  forty- 
one,  they  were  directed  to  be  immediately 
transferred  to  the  Revenge,  having  first 
undergone  the  operation  of  ablution,  and 
afterwards  supplied  with  clean  clothing  and 
bedding.  All  those  who  had  recovered  from 
the  fever,  together  with  such  number  of 
convalescents  as  were  in  a  state  to  be  moved, 
were  directed  to  be  transferred  to  the  Ben- 
bow,  leaving  only  on  board  the  steamer  the 
sick,  and  such  number  of  officers  and  men 
as  the  commander  might  think  necessary  ; 
the  Kroomen  also  to  remain  on  board  (not 
one  of  whom  had  been  attacked  with  fever), 
excepting  such  number  as  might  be  thought 
necessary  to  assist  on  board  the  Revenge  or 
Benbow. 

Since  the  30th  ult.,  three  seamen  have 
died,  but  we  are  happy  to  state  that  no  fresh 
case  of  fever  has  occurred  since  the  2!)th 
ult.,  and  that  at  present  there  are  only  two 
men  confined  to  bed  with  the  fever,  and 
eleven  convalescents,  under  the  care  of  the 
two  medical  officers,  a  surgeon  and  assistant- 
surgeon,  who  have  been  on  board  ever  since 
the  Eclair  sailed  from  Madeira ;  and  we 
have  a  confident  hope,  from  the  present  state 
of  the  crew  and  the  measures  adopted,  that 
the  progress  of  the  disease  is  arrested. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

W.    Pym,    Superintendent- 
General    of  Quarantine. 
James  M.  Arnott. 

the  potato  disease. 
Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  writes  to  the  editor 
of  the  Times  to  announce  tliat  the  real  cause 
of  the  destructive  changes  at  present  taking 
place,  appears  to  be  the  unripeness  of  the 
tuber,  and  the  consequent  imperfection  in 
the  elaboration  of  its  juices.  When  examined 
with  the  microscope,  the  substance  of  the 
potato  is  found  to  be  not  more  tliau  one  half 
filled  with  starch-ccUs,  many  of  which  are 
incomplete,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  cell 
being  occujjicd  by  water,  ilence  the  actual 
condition  of  the  potato  may  be  stated  as 
follows: — First,  deficiency  of  starcli ;  second, 
imperfection  in  the  tissue  of  the  cell-walls  ; 
and,  third,  excess  of  water,  to  which  may 
possibly  be  added,  imperfectly  elaborated 
starch.  As  a  consequence  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  tissue  of  tlie  cell-walls,  and  its 
state  of  maceration  in  a  superabundance  of 
water,  it  falls  speedily  into  decay,  the  change 
beginning  at  the  surface  and  jirocceding  in- 
wards, and  being  indicated  by  a  brown  dis- 
colouration of  the  cells.  The  starch-cells, 
which  are   at  first   unaffected,  are  soon  en- 


closed in  the  decayed  cellulnr  tissue,  and 
becoming  involved  in  the  decay,  are  thereby 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Hcrapath  has  recommended  that  the  I 
potato  should  be  reduced  to  pulp,  and  the 
starch  extracted  by  the  usual  process  of 
washing.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson  in 
thinking  that,  according  to  this  plan,  le  jeu 
ne  vaiit  pan  la  chandelle.  The  process 
which  he  himself  recommends  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  nutritious  matter  is  simple 
and  practical ;  it  is,  to  dry  the  potatoes  in 
an  oven  or  kiln  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
and  thus  drive  off  the  excess  of  water  which 
they  contain,  the  water  being  a  chief  agent 
in  the  decomposing  process.  This  method 
of  drying  tlie  pulp  of  the  potato,  so  as  to 
render  it  fit  for  food  in  all  climates  and 
cajiable  of  jireservation,  was  some  years 
since  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  this  country. 
The  dried  pulp  is  a  hard  translucent  sub- 
stance of  a  yellowish  colour  and  inodorous, 
until  placed  in  warm  water,  when  it  swells 
up  and  acquires  the  usual  smell  and  other 
properties  of  the  potato.  If  the  dried  pulp 
be  just  covered  with  boiling  water  this  is 
entirely  absorbed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
vegetable  is  rendered  fit  for  food.  We  can  an- 
swer from  personal  experience  that  the  potato 
pulp  thus  treated,  is  almost  as  palatable, 
and  quite  as  well  adapted  for  domestic  use, 
as  the  recent  tuber.  We  believe  that  a  large 
quantity  of  this  dried  pulp  of  the  potato  was 
used  in  the  late  unfortunate  Niger  expedi- 
tion :  and  to  those  going  long  sea-voyages,  it 
is  invaluable. 

From  what  we  have  heard  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  extent  to  which  the  de- 
struction of  the  potato  prevails,  has  been 
exaggerated.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  the  excessive  use  of  guano  and  other 
animal  manures,  but  this  theory  has  origi- 
nated with  those  who  are  anxious  to  find  an 
immediate  cause  for  every  unusual  occur- 
rence. We  have  been  credibly  informed 
that  the  destruction  has  equally  gone  on  in 
crops  where  no  guano  or  other  stimulating 
animal  manures  had  been  used.  Indeed, 
the  ])revalencc  of  the  "  blight,"  as  it  is 
termed  in  Germany,  lielgium,  England,  and 
it  is  now  said  in  Ireland,  points  to  some 
very  general  cause  ;  i.  c.  the  long  absence  of 
sunshine,  with  a  very  low  temperature  and 
abundance  of  humidity  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer.  In  a  communication 
to  a  late  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,  Dr.  A.  Ure  states  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  disease  may  be  ascribed  to  some 
electrical  influence  ;  for  he  found  the  roots 
of  a  j)orti()n  of  one  row  sound,  while  those 
of  a  contiguous  one,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, were  diseased.  According  to  this 
gentleman,  100  parts  of  the  damaged  pota- 
toes lose  77  to  78  per  cent,  (water)  by  being 
dried  in  a  gentle  steam  heat; — whereas  100 
parts  of  sound  potatoes  lose  only  75  parts 
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upon  an  average,  yielding  25  per  cent,  of 
solid  matter,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
starch.  Dr.  Ure  states  that  the  damaged 
potatoes  after  being  boiled  in  an  abundance 
of  water,  and  well  drained,  have  been  found 
to  fatten  pigs  very  well,  and  to  cause  no  in- 
disposition in  these  animals. 


NEW  MEDICAL  BOOKS,  ENGLISH 
AND  FOREIGN,— For  Aiir/usf. 
Tlie  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Goiit.  By  AV. 
H.  Robertson,  M.l).  8vo.  10s.  Gd.— Prisons  and 
Prisoners.  ]5y  Joseph  Adshead.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo.  7s.  f)(i.— An  Kssay  on  the  Use  of 
Narcotics,  and  other  Remodial  Agents  calculated 
to  produce  Sleep,  in  the  Treatment  of  Insanity. 
By  Joseph  Williams,  jNI.l).  Post  8vo.  4s. — Mes- 
meric Experiences.  Hy  Spencer  T.  Hall.  Post 
Svo.  2s. 6(1. -  I^lementsofChemical  Analysis.     By 

E.  A.  Parnel!.— On  Therapcuticnl  Inquiry.  By 
Dr.  Arnott.— On  Diseases  of  the  Liver.  Bv  Geo. 
Budd,  M.D.  Svo.  14s.  cloth.— Elements  of  Ala- 
teria  .Sledica  and  Therapeutics.  By  E.  Ballard, 
M.D.  and  .\.  B.  Garrod,  M.l).  Svo.  12s.  cloth. 
—First  Steps  to  Anatomv.  By  J.  L.  Drummond, 
M.D.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  cloth. 

Arnold  (Fr.),  Handbuch  der  Anatoraie  des 
Menschen.  Vol.  1,  Svo.  Freiburg-,  lis.— Berg 
(F.  H.  A.\  Beitriige  zur  Behandlunirder  nervGscr 
Sch\verhori;;:hcit  mittelst  eine  neuer  Apparates. 
Svo.  Berlin,  Is. — Buhm  (L.),  das  Schielen  und 
der  Schnenschnitt.    Svo.  Berlin,  10s.— Eitner  CJ. 

F.  W.),  Enchiridium  medico-chirurc:icum.  Svo. 
Breslaw,  5s.  6d.  —  Frank  (M.),  Antertuny  zur 
Kenntniss  und  Behandlunsr  der  Ohrenkrankhei- 
"en.  Svo.  Erlan2;er,  9s.  6(1.  —  Friedbera:  (E. ), 
Diagnostikder  Kiiiderkiankheiten.  Svo.  Berlin, 
5s.— Giinther  (A.  F.),  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie 
des  Menschen.  Vol.  1,  Svo.  Leipzisr,  14s. — 
Haeser  (H.),  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Medi- 
zin  und  d.  Volkskraukheiten.  Svo.  Jena.  20s. — 
Heidenrich  (F.  W.),  der  Kropf.  Chirurgische 
MonogrKphie.  Svo.  Ansbach.  6s.— Heidler  (C. 
J.),  die  Xervenkraukheit  im  Sinne  der  Wiesen- 
schaft.  Braunschweig,  8s. — Ingarden  (E.  N.), 
Syphilidologie,  nach  s:e!:uiterten  haemopatholo- 
gischen  .\nsicten  und  Erfahrun^en.  Svo.  Vien- 
na, 9s.  6d.  —  Journal  fiir  Kinderkrankheiten, 
herausgeg.  von  Behrend  und  Hildebrandt.  Vol.5, 
Svo.  Berlin,  10s.— Leisnig  (A.  F.).  iiber  Trepena- 
tion.  Svo.  Wurzbura:.  2s.— Meissner  (F.  L.)  die 
Frauenzinnmerkrankheiten.  Vol.  2.  Svo.  Leipz. 
18s.— Metulelssolm  l.\.),  der  Mechanismus  tier 
Respiration  und  Circulation.  8vo.  Berlin.  8s. — 
Miihlbauer  (F.  X.),  Lehre  von  den  Blutcrasen. 
Svo.  Erlang;en,  Is.  6'1.— Zehetmayer  (F ),  Per- 
cussion und  Auscultation.  2d  Edit.  Svo.  Wien, 
7s.— Zeitschrift,  schweizerische,  f.  Medizin,  Chi- 
nirffie  und  Geburtshiifte.  Jahrgg  1845.  Svo. 
9s.  6d.— Zeitschrift  fiir  Psychiatric,  herausgea:. 
aout  Damerous,  Fleming  und  Rotter.  Vol.  2. 
Svo.  Berlin,  16s.     i 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 
Parnell's  Chemical  Analysis. — The  Ocean 
Flower,  by  T.  M.  Hughes,  Esq.— Dr.  Arnott  on 
Therajieutical  Inquiry.  — Hahnemann  and  Ho- 
moeopathy.— .\merican  Journal  and  Library  of 
Dental  Surgery.— Williamson  on  Procuring  Sleep 
in  Insanity.— Report  of  the  Lancashire  Lunatic 
Asvlum.— ButT's  Grundziige  der  experimental 
Physik.  Heidelberfr,  1845!- St.  Louis  .Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  Sept.  1845.- Veterinaiy 
Record,  October,  1845.— Veferinarian,  Oct.  1845. 
— Traitf^  de  Toxicologic  medico-l^gale,  par  ^I. 
C.  P.  Galtier.  Paris,  1845.— Chelius's  System  of 
Surgerv,  bv  South.  Part  7.— The  Power  of  the 
Soul  over  the  Body.  2d  edit.  By  G.  Moore,  M.D.— 
On  the  Period  of  Puberty  in  Hindu  Women.  By 
John  Roberton,  Esq. — Address  of  the  .Associated 
Fellows  and  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.— Di\  Epps's  Rejected  Cases. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  ix  the  Metropolis 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  27. 


Births. 

Males 670 

Females  .  604 

1274 


De.\ths. 

Males 45.3 

Females  .   405 


Aver,  of  5  yrs. 

Males 491 

Females  .   472 

963 


Deaths  ix  different  Districts. 

(34  in  nitmhcr  ;  — Registrars^  Districts,  129. 
Population,  in  1841,  1,915,104.) 

West— Kensins^ton;  Chelsea;  St.  Georg-e, 
HanoverSquare;  Westminster;  St. Martin 
in  the  Fields;  .St.  James  ..  (Pop.  301,326)     111 

North  — .St.  Marylebone  ;  St.  Panrras  ; 
Islington;  Hacknev (Pop.  366,303)    146 

Central- St.  Giles  and  .St.  Georsre;  .Strand; 
Holborn;  Clerkenwell;  St.  Luke;  East 
London  ;  West  London  ;  the  City  of 
London   (Pop.  374,759)    153 

East— Shoreditch;  Bethnal  Green  ;  AVhite- 
chapel ;  St.  George  in  the  East ;  Stepney  ; 
Poplar (Pop.  393,247)     199 

South— St.  Saviour;  St.  Olave  ;  Bermond- 
sey;  St.  Geora:e,  Southwark  ;  Newington; 
Lambeth ;  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  ; 
Camberwell ;     Rotherhithe ;     Greenwich 

(Pop.  479,469)     249 

Total "ssi 


Causes  of  Death  in  the  Week  ending  Sept.  27. 

Col.  A.  Weekly  Averages  of  5  Summers;  CoI.b.  of  5  Years. 


All  Causes   §58 

Specified  Causes 853 

1.  Zj//«o<(V(()r Epidemic, Endemic,  | 

Contagious)  Diseases  . .    222 
Sporadic  Uiscases,  viz. —  1 

2.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c.  of  uncer-         | 

tain  seat    §9 

3.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves,         I 

and  Senses   130 

4.  Limgs,    and   other  Organs  of         | 

Respiration 2O6 

5.  Heart  and  Blood-vessels 34 

6.  Stomach,     Liver,    and    other         I 

Organs  0  f  Digestion 79 

7.  Diseasesof  the  Kidneys,  &c. ..       5 

8.  Childbirth,     Diseases    of    the         | 

Uterus,  &c 14 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  the         | 

Bones,  Joints,  &c 3 

10.  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c 2 

11.  Old  As-e 32 

12.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance 37 


963 
951 

184 

106 

159 

292 
24 

71 
& 

10 

6 

1 

70 

26 


The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  number  of 
Deaths  trom  the  important  special  causes  :— 


Small-pox    4 

Measles    65 

Scarlatina   21 

Hooping-cough . .  36 

Croup   C 

Thrush 3 

Diarrhoea     47 

Dysentery   4 

Typhus     29 

Haemorrhage ....  4 

Dropsy.... 10 

Debility    21 

Sudden  deaths  . .  10 

Hydrocephalus . .  32 

Apoplexy 20 

Paralysis 12 


Convulsions    31 

DeliriumTremens    4 

Bronchitis 21 

Pneumonia 44 

Phthisis   17 

Dis.  of  Lungs,  &c.  9 

Teething 5 

Gastritis 1 

Enteritis 8 

Peritonitis  1 

Tabes  Mesenterica  20 

Dis.  Stomach,  &c.  9 

Dis.  of  Liver,  &c.  15 

Childbirth 8 

Dis.  of  Uterus,  &c.  4 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Remarks.  — The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
46  below  the  summer  and  105  below  the  anuual 
averasre.  The  deaths  from  Zymotic  diseases 
are  considerably  above  the  averages.  The  mor- 
tality from  Measles  still  continues  unabated 
(deaths  68).  The  deaths  from  Hoopinff-couirh 
have  increased.  In  all  the  South  districts,  the 
mortality  is  aljove  the  Summer  average.  In 
all  the  others,  it  is  below  both  averasfes. 

ROYAL  OBSERVATORY,  GREENWICH. 


METEOROLOGICAL   SUM:\IARY 
For  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Sejjt.  27. 


Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Height  of  Barometer*  

30- 

29-62 

29-48 

„       „  Thei-momcter  .. 

fiO-1 

35-3 

50-' 

Sell"-re£:isterin;r  do 

ST-Q" 

22-5 

„    in  the  Thames  water!  57"2 

54- 

«  From  12  observations 

laily. 

l>  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  0-81 :  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Meteorological. — The  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  \vasO-4o  below  that  of  the  climate  of  London 
for  the  year,  and  12-6''  bcloic  the  mean  summer 
temperature.  The  extreme  hebdomadal  and 
diurnal  ranj-R  in  the  self-rcs-isterini^  thermome- 
ter was  58-y°,  and  occurred  on  the  same  day, 
Wednesday,  the  24th  instant.  This  is  the  first 
week  in  which  the  temperature  has  fallen  below 
the  annual  mean. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  of  SURGEONS. 
Gentlemen  admitted  Members. 

Frid.w,  Oct.  3.— T.  O.  Walker.— W.  H.  Day. 
— L.  Vauffhan.— F.  K.  Kingdon.— S.  Monckton. — 
J.  L.  Hailey.— K.  Faulkner. — A.  C.  Cupeman. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

Gentlemen  who  have  obtained  Certificates. 

Thursday,  Oct.  2.— .\lfred  Haviland,  IJridge- 
water. — Jabez  Henry  Elliott,  Devizes. — William 
Tbomas  lilack,  Manchester. 

NOTICES  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  obli^'ed  to  W.  F.  11.,  Oxford,  for  tlie  e.\- 

tract.     It  shall  be  inserted. 
Mr.  T.  Crondace,  Choster-le-Street.  The  stamped 

edition  is  published  weekly,      .\ddrcss  to  the 

Publishers,  39,  Paternoster  Row. 
We  regret  that  we  have  been  obli;red,  for  want  of 

space,  to  postpone  the  communications  of  Dr. 

Mayo,    Mr.     .'Stafford,     Mr.    Newnliam,    and 

some  other  correspondents,  until  our  ne.xt. 
Mr.  Erichsen's  paper  will  have  early  insertion. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  Test  of  the 

series. 
Dr.  Ritchie.    An  answer  will  be  sent. 
Mr.  Wilde's  letter  is  referred  to  the  Publishers. 
Received— \^r.  J.  II.  Wardell.— Dr.  J.  M.  Winn, 

Truro. —  Dr.    Hake.-  Mr.  Erichsen.  —  Mr.  J. 

Roljerton.— Dr.  Nevins. 

QOUTH       LONDON       MEDICAL 

^  SOCIETY.— The  First  Meetintr  for  Discus- 
sion will  take  place  at  the  Society's  Iloom^, 
Southwark  I.,iterary  Institution,  Uorou;:h  Roiid, 
Soutliwark,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  lOth,  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  Evcnina;, 

EfjwARD  f^ocK,  Esq.  President,  in  the  Chair, 
when  Dr.  Ilarlnw  will  communicate  "  Some  Ob- 
servations on  the  ]>ia((riogi8  of  Cardiac  Uisease." 
Charlkh  Taylor  ?  Hon. 

Oct.  8,  1845.  IlARVliV  K.  OWKN  5  Svcs. 


CCHOOLof  PHYSIC  in  IRELAND. 

^  The  Professors  will  commence  their  I>ec- 
tures  and  Hospital  Attendance  on  .Monday, 
Xovember  3. 

At  T^velve  o'Clock  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital 
will  be  visited  by  the  Clinical  Lecturers,  Dr. 
Osberne  and  Dr.  Harker,  who  will  deliver  Clini- 
cal Lectures  twice  in  each  Week. 

LECTURES  WILL  BE  DELIVERED 
At  10  o'clock  by  Dr.  Law,  on  the  Institutes  of 

.Medicine. 
At  1 1  o'clock  by  Dr.  Osborne,  on  Materia  Medica 

and  Pharmacy. 
At  1  o'clock  by  Dr.  Harrison,  on  Anatomy  and 

Surjfery. 
At  2  o'clock  by  Dr.  Barker,  on  Chemisti'y. 

3        ,,  Dr.  Greene,  on  the  Practice  of 

Medicine. 
At  4  o'clock  by  Dr.  Montsjomery,  ov  IMidwifery 

and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
At  3  o'clock  by  Dr.  Brady,  on  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, on  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

Dr.  George  Allman's  Lectures  on  Botany, 
with  Demonstrations,  will  commence  on  the  last 
week,  or  last  but  one,  of  April,  and  end  before 
the  middle  of  July. 

In  compliance  with  a  reofulation  of  the  Board 
of  Trinity  College,  the  Clinical  Lectures  at  Sir 
Patrick  Dun's  Hospital  will  be  continued  during 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  by  the 
Clinical  Lecturers  for  the  year. 

Demonstrations  at  the  Anatomical  The.ntre 
are  delivered  by  Drs.  Hatchell  and  Charles 
Croker  Kins'. 

Demonstrations  on  Practical  Chemistry,  at 
the  Chemical  Laboratory,  by  the  Professor  and 
Dr.  William  Barker. 

Tlie  -Medical  Library  at  Sir  Patrick  Dun's 
Hospital  is  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at 
3  o'clock,  for  the  delivery  of  books  to  students, 
conformably  with  the  regulations  of  the  College 
of  Physicians. 

The  Lectures  on  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and 
Botany,  are  delivered  in  the  Medical  Lecture 
Rooms  of  Trinity  Collei:e. 

The  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica,  Institutes  of 
Metlicine,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Midwifery,  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  as  also  the  ('linical  Lec- 
tures, are  delivered  at  Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital. 

N.B.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trinity  (,'olleg'e, 
and  the  Colles^e  of  Physii:ians,  no  .Student  will  be 
permitted,  after  the  23th  of  November,  to  enter 
for  any  of  the  Winter  Cour.ses  of  Lectures. 

Joxatha.n  Laiiatt,  M.I).  Registrar, 

King  and  Queen's  College  of  Phys.  iu  Ireland. 

October  1 845.  

IVJ  E  W    \y  O  R K  S,    by    ERASMUS 

J-^     WILSOX,  F.R.S. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on 
HEALTHY  SKIN:  with  R\des  for  the  Medical 
and  Domestic  Treatment  of  t^ulaneous  Diseases. 
Illustrated  with  63  Figures  on  Steel,  by  llugg. 
Post  8vo.  pp.  3.')fi. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  MIDDLESEX 
HOSPITAL  during  the  first  Century  of  its  e.xist- 
ence.    8vo.  pp.  296. 

John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

NOTICE. 

THE  LONDON  MEDICAL  DIREC- 

J-  TORY  for  l.-^ifi. 

The  Editors  respectfully  request  the  immediate 
return  of  the  Circular  issued  to  every  known 
Qualified  Practitioner  resident  in  London  and 
its  imtiiediate  vicinity.  New  Practitioners,  tl)r)se 
who  have  changed  their  Residence,  or  any  (Jen- 
tleman  omitted  in  tlic  \'olume  for  1845,  may  ob- 
tain a  form  to  fill  up  by  npiilying  to  the  Editors, 
care  of  Mr.  Churclnll,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 


LONDON  MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


Sccturcs. 

INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE, 

For  the  Session  '845-6, 

Delivered  at  Guy's  Hospital,  T'I'eJ''*<?«%> 
October  \st, 

By  John  Hilton,  Esa.  F.R.S. 

Assistant-?urs:eon  to  the  Hospital ; 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleare  of  Surocons,  and 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  ;  &c.  &c. 

Gentlemex, — In  addressing  you  on  this  our 
first  meeting  of  the  present  session,  I  can- 
not but  feel  alive  to  the  diffieulties  of  the 
task  which  I  have  undertaken  ;  nor  can  I 
readily  convey  to  you  the  anxiety,  with 
which  I  have  anticipated  my  present  re 
sponsible  position.  Siich  feelings,  however, 
belong  to  the  quiet  of  one's  own  reflections, 
and  I  at  once,  therefore,  proceed  to  my 
allotted  duty,  in  confident  reliance  on  that 
favourable  and  courteous  consideration, 
which,  after  many  years'  experience,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  I  have  never  found  wanting. 

There  are  periods  in  the  lives  of  men,  to 
which  they  ev?r  refer  with  feelings  of  pecu- 
liar interest, — turning  points  as  it  were  in 
their  existence,  which  inliiK'ncc,  if  they  do 
not  control,  their  future  destinies.  Such, 
gentlemen,  is  the  present  moment  to  some  of 
you  ;  and  having  myself  ])assed  through  the 
same  ordeal,  I  can  well  understand  your 
present  views,  and  believe  me,  truly  sym- 
pathise in  all  your  hopes  and  expectations. 
I  could  not,  therefore,  present  myself  before 
you  this  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  introductory  lecture,  without  being 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance whicli  attaches  to  it  on  your  account, 
as  a  first  introduction  to  the  sphere  of  your 
future  occupation,  the  filling  up  of  which 
will  determine  the  success  of  your  profes- 
sional career. 

Gentlemen,  whilst  I  have  felt  that,  with 
my  present  position,  must  necessarily  be 
associated  the  duty  of  representing  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  also  felt  certain  I  should 
receive  from  them  the  kindest  indulgence; 
and  conscious  of  my  own  good  intentions 
towards  you,  I  shall  build  my  hopes  upon 
an  extension  of  that  generous  and  confiding 
spirit,  which  ought  to  embrace  in  one  com- 
mon bond,  those  who,  emulous  of  truth,  are 
solicitous  to  learn,  and  those  \i'ho,  actuated 
by  pure  integrity  of  purpose,  undertake  the 
teaching  of  others.  Although  twenty  years 
have  now  passed  since  I  first  became  a  stu- 
dent at  this  hospital,  I  still  retain  a  clear  re- 
membrance of  the  doubt  which  I   then   ex- 

erienced,  as  to  how  I  could  best  proceed 
pn  furtherance  of  the  object  I  had  in  view. 
.Neither  time    or  circumstance    can    efface 


from  my  memory,  the  many  interesting  as- 
sociations of  that  period,  the  many  good 
resolves  made,  (but  not  completely  carried 
out),  the  de])icting  to  my  own  thoughts,  the 
zeal  and  cner2;y  which  expectation  placed 
before  me — when  youth,  activity,  and  the 
hope  of  acquiring  knowledge,  were  my  pro- 
pitious aids  and  advocates  ;  when  the  con- 
sciousness of  misspent  time,  not  to  be  re- 
(."^'med,  forced  on  my  conviction  the 
necessa"  ^^  ^°^  allowing  to  pass  unheeded, 
the  next,  the  oniy  opportunity ;  nor  can  I 
forget  the  deitrmination  \vith  which  I  theit 
resolved  to  embrace  it-  Such,  no  doubt, 
are  the  feehngs  and  sentimCZts  pervading 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  whom  »  now 
address.  These  were  my  own  hopes  and 
fears,  in  commencing  my  professional  studies 
under  the  direction  of  some  whom  I  have 
long  had  the  honour  of  terming  my  col- 
leagues ;  and  it  is  vvith  pleasure  I  avow,  that 
my  reliance  on  my  then  instructors  was  not 
misplaced ;  and  I  bear  testimony  to  the 
influence  of  their  willing  and  good  advice,  as 
to  how  to  learn,  as  well  as  of  their  sincere 
endeavours  to  assist  me  in  acquiring  informa- 
tion. 

My  colleagues  and  myself  have  all  passed 
through  the  same  portal  into  which  you  are 
now  entering  ;  and  can  therefore  appreciate 
the  difficulties  which  must  present  themselves 
to  you  in  your  progress.  We  are  all  of  us 
students.  As  yet  we  are  something  in  ad- 
vance of  yourselves,  with  the  heavy  imposi- 
tion, of  undertaking  to  see  you  carried  with 
security  to  the  highest  degree  of  accjuire- 
ment  to  which  it  may  be  in  our  power  to 
conduct  you.  I  speak  the  sentiments  of 
those  upon  whom  you  must  now  look  as 
your  preceptors,  when  I  say  we  wish  you  to 
regard  us  as  your  friends — sincere  in  the 
hope,  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  avail 
yourselves  of  this  expre.-sion,  to  test  the 
reality  of  that  welcome,  which  any  ajiplica- 
tion  on  your  part  may  call  forth.  There  is 
a  right  ard  a  wrong  in  every  thing,  no  mat- 
ter how  trifling  or  hov/  urgent.  You  must 
use  us  to  discover  the  right,  and  so  avoid 
the  wrong.  You  ought  to  know  that  the 
))rofession  you  have  chosen  as  the  means  to 
carry  out  your  portion  of  usefulness  in  this 
world  is  the  most  comprehensive,  and  per- 
haps the  most  important,  both  in  its  imme- 
diate eff'ects  and  its  issue  on  this  side  the 
grave,  to  which  the  mind  of  man  can  be 
directed. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  an  impor- 
tant epoch  when  a  new  step  is  to  be  taken, 
and  new  associations  formed,  which  are  to 
aff"ect  the  whole  life  of  a  man  ;  then  it  is, 
that  the  uninitiated  require  all  the  fore- 
thought and  all  the  advantages  which  their 
predecessors  in  the  same  path  can  afford 
them.  Such  is  the  responsibility  which, 
every  man  must  attach  to  himself,  and  to 
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his  position  in  society  ;  it  is  indeed  the  pre- 
rogative of  his  existence,  and  such  happily 
is  his  natural  tendency. 

As  human  beings,  we  discover  ourselves 
capable  of  reasoning  beyond  the  actual  and 
the  present,  and  competent  to  give  evidence 
of  our  high  and  distinct  character  in  the  ani- 
mal creation.  We  have  no  evidenceof  any  im- 
provement taking  jilace  in  the  faculties  of 
any  class  of  animals  excepting  man,  notwith- 
standing the  long  lapse  of  time  sinc^  i^|,e 
respective  epochs  at  which  they  appeared 
on  the  surface  of  the  e^iin.  There  is  a 
tlormant  sameness  in  the  Capabilities  and 
propensities  of  the  si'Ccessive  generations  of 
the  lower  aui>r.'^ls,  which  compels  the  ad- 
miss'^jn  of  a  broad  and  grand  distinction 
'between  human  progress,  and  the  stationary 
condition  of  such  animal  existence.  \\'e 
cannot  for  a  moment  reflect  on  this  subject 
■without  allowing  the  distinction  that  exists 
between  man  and  the  rest  of  animated 
nature :  whilst  others  of  God's  creatures 
are  formed  to  be  obedient  to  instinct,  imita- 
tion, and  bodily  appetite,  man  alone  is 
endowed  with  reason  and  conscience, — with 
power  to  cast  his  thoughts  forward  to  the 
future,  as  well  as  backwards  on  the  past. 
"While  these  attributes  of  mind  and  reason 
place  man  in  that  lorldly  position  which  he 
holds  in  the  universe,  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious feelings  of  which  his  intellectual  nature 
is  capable,  would  seem  to  incvilcate  and 
require  a  correspondent  elevation  of  his 
thoughts. 

The  living  body  may  be  termed,  and 
has  been  rightly  considered,  the  epitome 
of  all  the  human  s(-iences  ;  hence,  much 
advantage  attaches  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
•various  sciences,  whether  jiure  or  experi- 
mental, as  preliminary  to  the  more  direct 
study  of  the  utructvre,  fanctions,  and  dis- 
eases of  the  human  frame :  but  these  sciences 
must  be  pursued  as  means,  not  as  ends  ;  for 
although  the  principles  of  the  sciences  are 
connected,  they  are  not  involved  ;  they  touch 
each  other  respectively,  but  at  one  point ; 
it  is  this  point  of  contact  as  regards  each 
other,  and  in  relation  to  the  animal  organiza- 
tion, and  thence  with  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  which  you  must  endeavour 
to  ascertain.  You  must  strive  to  obtain 
from  science  all  the  light  you  can,  to  illu- 
"mine  the  paths  of  nature,  and  to  assist  you 
in  exploring  her  vast  and  wondrous  re- 
sources. You  will  not  ]troceed  far  in  your 
studies  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body, 
■without  soon  discovering  the  evidence  of  the 
most  profound  science  being  employed  in 
the  adaptation  of  its  parts  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  various  offices  and  functions  ; 
but  as  you  proceed  in  your  endeavour  to 
prove  any  point  in  which  life  holds  a  part 
by  the  processes  of  analysis  and  synthesis, 
means  so  conclusive  in  human  science,   you 


will  upon  trial  fail  to  elict  any  such  or  simi- 
lar proof  in  reference  to  animal  organisati.orr, 
or  animal  life.  The  only  conclr.-ion  at 
which  you  can  arrive  is,  that  wlr^oh  points  to 
the  fact,  that  we  are  not  Constructed  solely 
according  to  the  --rinciples  of  humaa 
.science  ;  that  w^  aj-e  moved  and  controlled 
in  that  stat^  q,j j  condition  which  enables  us 
to  '^'oiiiay  its  full  illustrations,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  lay  bare,  not  the  limit  to  hu- 
man knowledge,  but  sufficient  to  expose 
the  conviction  that  life  and  final  causes  are 
placed  beyond  our  reach. 

The  materials,  then,  composing  the  living 
body,  have  attached  to  them  a  something 
which  we  t?rm  life — the  wonder  and  dismay 
of  the  sceptic.  Of  the  sciences.  Animal  Che- 
mistry is  that  which  seems,  by  its  own  in- 
trinsic value,  and  by  the  erudition  of  men  of 
splendid  talent,  to  be  making  the  nearest 
approach  to  that  boundary  line  which  I 
would  indicate,  but  cannot  explain.  It  is 
in  chemistry  especially  that  the  analytical 
and  synthetical  methods  are  employed  and 
relied  on  as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  know- 
ledge of  its  own  laws  ;  but  chemistry  utterly 
fails  to  produce  organisation  by  synthesis. 
Organic  chemistry  is  not  the  chemistry  of 
organisation,  nor  is  chemical  affinity  the  affi- 
nity of  vital  chemistry  ;  indeed,  there  exists 
between  them  a  perpetual  contest ;  there  is, 
as  it  were,  an  incessant  striving  of  pure  che- 
mical affinity  for  the  ascendancy  ;  but  it  is 
only  when  the  life  of  a  part  has  ceased  that 
the  laws  of  chemistry  prevail. 

With  the  loss  of  molecular  life  commences 
the  process  of  putrefaction,  which  is,  in- 
deed, the  manifestation  of  the  triumph  of 
chemical  affinity. 

Although  it  is  true  the  object  of  your  stu- 
dies will  ))reseiit  all  the  varied  and  com])li- 
cated  calculations  ajipertaining  to  science, 
invested  with  life,  which  limit  inquiry,  and' 
envelope  the  secret  of  organisation,  you 
ought  not  to  be  dismayed,  but  consider  it 
as  a  stimulus  to  thought  and  action  ;  as 
an  encouragement  to  employ  the  high  and 
generic  attribute  of  reason,  to  aid  in  ex- 
ploring nature,  and  be  content  to  acquire 
so  much  as  Providen(;e  may  permit  you  to 
accomj)lish  :  thy  amount  of  which,  you  may 
feel  assured,  as  a  means  to  your  own  hap- 
piness, will  be  to  that  extent  which  seems 
best  to  the  benign  omniscience  of  the 
Creator. 

We  may  employ  the  latest  disccveries  of 
science  to  assist  in  explaining  the  laws  and 
mysteries  of  organisation,  and  we  may  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  these,  but  yet 
know  nothing  of  creation  or  organisatioa 
itself.  Newton,  who  discovered  the  law  of 
gravitation,  could  not  discover  the  principle 
of  gravity  itself. 

It  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  humaa 
being    to  limit  human  science,  or  to  say — 
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thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further; 
and  vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  annihilate 
the  aspirations  of  young  and  fruitful  intel- 
ligence, or  endeavour  to  enslave  the  risins;; 
generation  within  the  fetters  of  knowledge 
now  acquired. 

Such,  happily,  is  not  the  spirit  of  this  or 
other  similar  Institutions  in  the  present  day. 
We  shall  delight  in  the  accumulation  of 
your  knowledge,  and  although,  it  is  true, 
we  must  be  ultimately  left  in  the  rear,  no 
act  will  indicate,  nor  any  thought  exist,  in 
the  hearts  of  any  of  us,  uncongenial  to 
your  onward  and  successful  career. 

Ours  is  the  important  office  to  direct  you 
to  those  channels  through  which  the  fertilising 
Streams  of  ample  resources  can  be  most  use- 
fully conveyed  to  irrigate  the  varied  field  of 
inquiry  now  opened  to  your  view.  In  order 
to  prepare  yourselves  for  the  reception  of 
those  materials  which  our  experience  sug- 
gests as  the  most  serviceable  in  this  inquiry, 
you  must  approach  them,  not  only  divested 
of  preconceived  notions,  but  with  im])licit 
confidence  in  your  instructors  for  veracity 
as  to  facts,  and  with  credit  for  an  honest 
enunciation  of  what  they  believe  to  be  true. 
With  an  ultimate  reliance  on  your  own  un- 
derstanding, you  will  dispel  from  your  appre- 
hensions, the  deep  shadow,  almost  of  de- 
spair, which  the  ojipressing  dicta  of  ad- 
ventitious and  unqualified  authority  cast 
upon  the  praiseworthy  ambition  of  youth. 

Gentlemen,  a  course  of  good  and  well- 
arranged  lectures  is  but  an  outlined  map, 
which  although  it  may  be  constructed  on 
the  soundest  principles,  can  only  express 
certain  great  features  and  particular  locali- 
ties ;  it  may  give  you  a  general  impression  of 
the  subject  you  are  investigating,  but  the 
more  minuLC  survey  must  depend  on  your 
own  personal  insjjection.  We  may  delineate 
before  you  the  phenomena  of  disease,  trace 
their  wide  extent,  and  describe  their  bear- 
ings ;  still,  it  is  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital 
alone,  amongst  the  sick  and  the  dying,  that 
you  can  thoroughly  or  safely  learn  the  prac- 
tice of  your  profession.  We  can  describe 
;and  furnish  the  seeds  from  which  the  ele- 
ments of  your  knowledge  must  spring — you 
must  sow  them  ;  we  can  direct  you  to  the 
soil  in  which  they  may  be  best  nourished — 
yourselves  must  cultivate  them  ;  the  fruits 
they  are  capable  of  bearing  will  be  placed 
before  you,  but  you  must  be  prepared  to 
gather  them  ;  we  can  point  out  and  distin- 
guish to  you  that  which  is  good  and  profita- 
ble, and  that  which  on  the  contrary  may  be 
useless  or  noxious,  yet  you  must  choose  and 
select  for  yourselves  ;  the  issue  is  in  your 
own  hands,  and  so  must  it  ever  be.  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  useful  medical  know- 
ledge. 

Were  your  views  limited  to  the  short- 
eighted   intention  of  merely  passing   your 


public  examinations,  you  might  by  the  sys- 
tematic application  of  your  time  elsewhere 
secure  the  means  of  attaining  that  particular 
object ;  but  remember  the  avowed  object  of 
such  information  applies  only  to  that  special 
purpose.  It  will  not  be  capable  of  con- 
ducting you  in  safety  ;  it  will  not  be  availa- 
ble in  guiding  you  through  the  rugged  and 
uneven  path  of  practice.  The  haven  of  its 
promises  lies  at  the  completion  of  your 
public  examination  ;  and  let  it  ever  be  in 
your  minds,  that  it  is  subsequent  to  the 
period  of  your  examination  the  real  difficulty 
of  your  position  will  develoj)  itself;  you  will 
then  begin  properly  to  estimate  your  owa 
powers,  and  to  put  only  the  due  and  legiti- 
mate value  on  the  materials  in  your 
possession  ;  you  will  then  discover  the 
worthlessness  of  the  information  so  super- 
ficially acquired  ;  that  your  supposed  facts 
are  empty  hypotheses,  or,  if  true,  so  detached 
from  their  association  with  the  bed-side  of 
the  patient,  that  they  are  not  capable  of 
being  moulded  to  the  exigencies  of  practice. 
You  will  then  be  yourselves  painfully  sen- 
sible, of  what  you  will  scarcely  conceal  from 
others,  the  want  of  that  ability  which  would 
enable  you  to  deal  with  disease  ;  it  would  be 
to  dei)rive  yourselves  of  the  self-confidence 
and  satisfaction  which  belong  only  to  those 
who  have  laid  up  a  store  of  serviceable 
information ;  it  would  be  to  subject  your- 
selves to  a  long  series  of  mortifying  and  de- 
grading disappointments  ;  for,  even  if  your 
judgment  be  correct,  yourselves  would  doiibt 
it,  and  your  life  become  a  succession  of 
shifts  and  vain  expedients  to  avert  the  over- 
whelming risk  of  ultimate  exposure. 

There  is  not  any  occupation  to  which  the 
mind  of  man  can  be  devoted,  wherein  true 
experience  forms  so  essential  an  ingredient, 
for  sound  judgment  and  discrimination,  as  ia 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  ;  but 
do  not  let  me  be  supposed,  in  speaking  of 
experience,  to  refer  to  the  outward  show  of 
it  by  the  number  of  years  devoted  to  its 
accomplishment,  nor  even  to  the  extent  of 
opportunity  : — Experience  does  not  consist 
in  seeing  much,  but  in  seeing  well  :  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  formation  of  legitimate 
inferences  and  fair  deductions  from  well- 
observed  facts. 

Gentlemen,  the  hospital  you  have  selected 
for  the  formation  of  your  experience  is  the 
largest  in  this  metropolis  ;  it  is  a  noble  and 
splendid  monument  of  private  charity — 
noble  in  its  purpose,  splendid  in  its  detail : 
here,  charity  is  dispensed  with  a  free  and  ge- 
nerous hand,  unrestrained  by  deficient  means, 
or  despoiled  of  halt  of  its  beneficence  by 
the  necessity  for  continued  appeals  to  the 
public.  Here,  disease  and  poverty  secure 
relief  and  consolation,  (and  all  the  profes- 
sional aid  which  individual  wealth  could 
command)  free   from   the   interposition   of 
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personal  favour,  or  the  bias  of  private  con- 
sideration. Disease  furnishes  the  only  re- 
quisite passport  to  our  wards  ;  this  is  greatly 
to  your  advantage,  since  it  secures  to  you 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  whole  of 
its  forms  and  features,  some  of  which,  under 
other  less  liberal  arrangements,  might  never 
meet  the  eye  of  the  student. 

Opportunity,  time,    and  persevering  in- 
dustry,  are  the  great  requisites  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  medical   knowledge.      Industry  is 
the  price  of  knowledge,  of  whatever  kind,  or 
in  whatever  sphere  it  may  be  displayed  ;    it 
is  as  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
faculties    of  the   mind  as  for  those  of  the 
body  ;    both  are   increased  and  go   on  im- 
proving by  cultivation.     I  may  here  observe, 
that  after  considerable  experience  in  marking 
the  course  of  our  medical  students,  I  do  not 
think    1    could    point    to    any    one    of   the 
industrious  of  this  hospital,  without  at  the 
same    time  adding,   that  he   has  become  a 
successful  practitioner ;    and  I  think  I  may 
venturfe  to  assert,  that  he  who  adopts  perse- 
Terance  as  his  watchword,  will  prove  suc- 
cessful in  after  life.     Happily,  genius  is  no 
requisite  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
medical  j)rofession  ;    as  I  have  already  said, 
time,    opportunity,    and     persevering     in- 
dustry,  will  ertect  all    that  can  be  accom- 
plished.    Our  talents,   however  great,  will 
not  avail  us  much,  unless  they  are  cultivated 
•with  assiduity  and  diligence  ;  for,  although 
great   natural  powers  may   make  men  bril- 
liant,    without    industry    they    will    never 
render  them   profound.     Doubtless,  indivi- 
duals differ  in  their  mental  as  in  their  phy- 
sical   powers ;    nor   can   it  be  denied,   that 
some  enter  life,  blest  with  endowments  very 
■  far  surpassing  those  which  are  possessed  by 
others;  we  mistake,  however,  if  to  this  cause 
alone    we  ascribe  the  great  pre-eminence  to 
which  some  men  have  attained,  or  fancy  that, 
if  others  do  not  reach  an  equal  elevation,  it 
is  simi)ly   attributable  to  their   inferiority; 
nay,   could  we    but   thoroughly    investigate 
this  matter,  by  taking  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  natural  endowments  of  men,   and  view 
them,  with  reference   to  all  their  doings,  we 
should  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  how  few 
comparatively  of  those  who  have  occupied 
the  first   ranks  in  the  various  professions  to 
which   they  iiave  devoted    themselves    have 
been  inve^sted  with  extraorditiary  or  brilliant 
talents.      It  is  not  rny  intention  to  deny  that 
an  aptitude   to   any  pursuit  is  highly  calcu- 
lated lo  promote  success  ;  it  may,  however, 
be  safely   affirmed   that  this  alone  will  not 
secure    it  ;    and    amongst    those    who  have 
earned  the  highest  honours  in  our  profession 
will  asKurcdly  be  found  the  most  zealous  ad- 
vocates  and  examples  of  untiling  persever- 
ance.     You   ought,   too,   to  remember,  that 
this    most    valuable    quality    is    within    the 
reach  of  every  one ;  and,  although  wc  cannot 


command  great  talents,  it  is  our  boundea 
duty  to  improve  to  the  utmost  those  which, 
we  possess. 

Various  controlling  circumstances  must 
necessarily  limit  your  attendance  here ; 
time,  the  most  exacting  element  of  your 
existence,  admits  of  no  delay  for  error 
or  misuse ;  and,  although  it  may  ap- 
pear to  be  blind  to  your  faults,  and  care- 
less of  its  misappropriation,  the  day  of 
reckoning  must  arrive,  when  it  will  show 
how  strict  an  account  has  been  registered 
against  those  by  whom  it  has  been  thought- 
lessly abused. 

Time  may  be  said  to  pass  on  from  age  to 
age,  and  through  successive  generations, 
scattering  golden  opportunities  to  all,  but 
never  pausing  to  see  if  they  be  gathered  or 
improved  ;  and,  let  me  here  remind  you, 
that  these  once  lost  are  lost  to  you  for  ever  ; 
the  more  we  consider  this,  the  more  shall  we 
learn  to  estimate  the  value  of  time  :  whether 
we  regard  its  constant  and  rapid  flight,  its 
great  uncertainty,  or  the  impossibility  of  its 
extension,  the  more  highly  shall  we  learn  to 
prize  it. 

The  opportunities  afforded  by  this  in- 
stitution for  medical  instruction  are  not 
unrivalled,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  they  are  not  surpassed.  The  sys- 
tematic arrangements  of  the  hospital  leave 
scarcely  anything  to  be  desired  ;  the  exact 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  is  so  dear 
and  well-defined,  that  nothing  disturbs  its 
order,  although  it  is  constantly  administer- 
ing to  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of 
thousands. 

Munificent  and  comprehensive  as  were 
the  intentions  of  its  founder,  Thomas  Guy, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  he  could  have  antici- 
l)ated  the  extent  of  good  to  which  he  was 
contributing;  he  could  not  have  imagined 
that  the  time  would  arrive,  when,  with  the 
limited  means  appropriated  to  it,  05,000  to 
70,000  patients  would  annually  receive  ad- 
vice and  medicine  gratuitously  within  this 
establishment.  Such  is  the  result  of  a  cal- 
culation recently  made  on  the  extent  of  re- 
lief alforded.  Who  can  justly  contemplate 
whiit  might  have  been  the  feelings  of  the 
founder,  could  he  have  entertained  liie  hope 
that  the  benign  influence  of  this  Charity 
would  be  within  a  comparatively  short 
period  after  his  decease  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  habitable  globe,  by  having  added 
to  it  the  iipfdianccs  and  means  for  an  efficient 
medical  school  .>  This  last  accjuisition  is  the 
accomplishment  of  little  more  than  half  a 
century,  and,  as  a  separate  and  indcj)endent 
school,  of  a  much  shorter  period. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  .'5207  stu- 
dents in  medicine  and  surgery  have  received 
their  education  at  this  hospital  ;  and  in  re- 
flecting upon  this  fact,  it  will  be  difficult 
indeed  to  compute  the  extent  of  good  which 
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has  been  thus  disseminated.  It  may  now 
therefore  be  truly  said,  that  the  sun  never 
sets  upon  the  benefits  thus  constantly  and 
freely  flowing  from  this  establishment. 

It  is  your  good  fortune,  gentlemen,  to 
come  within  these  walls  at  a  period  when  no 
hindrance  is  permitted  to  intercept  your 
course,  when  every  care  is  taken  to  aid  the 
forward  struggle  of  intellect,  by  placing  at 
its  disposal  all  necessary  means  for  its  ad- 
vancement. The  authorities  of  the  hosj)ital 
have  recently  put  forth  for  your  benefit  the 
liberal  arrangements  which  have  now  thrown 
open  to  industry  and  talent  alone,  those  chan- 
nels to  professional  improvement  which  have 
hitherto  been  approachable  only  by  pecu- 
niary means. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  prove  that  this  in- 
stitution is  well  adapted  for  imparting  me- 
medical  instruction,  I  might  remind  you  of  its 
numerous  patients,  of  its  musuera,  and  of  its 
records.  The  hospital  is  provided  with  GOO 
beds,  500  of  which  are  always  occupied  by 
patients  ;  you  will  readily  conceive  that 
amongst  this  large  number  of  patients  there 
may  be  found  medical  and  surgical  cases  of 
interest  in  every  department  of  the  profes- 
sion. In  truth,  you  cannot  be  an  attentive 
observer  in  the  wards,  even  during  a  single 
session,  without  having  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  examples  of  almost  every  important 
form  of  disease.  A  remarkable  and  very 
extraordinary  case  is  not,  however,  that 
"which  ought  to  occupy  much  of  your  time ; 
at  least,  do  not  allow  such  cases  to  abstract 
your  more  earnest  rttention  from  the 
diseases  of  every-day  practice.  The  morbid 
affections  of  the  eye  receive  distinct  attention 
in  an  independent  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  on 
a  scale  quite  equal  to  all  that  can  be  re- 
quired as  a  part  of  a  general  medical  educa- 
tion. Nearly  2000  ophthalmic  diseases 
present  themselves  during  the  year.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  delicate  structures  of  the 
organ  of  sight,  and  the  importance  of  its 
function,  you  will  know  how  to  estimate 
the  knowledge  you  may  now  obtain,  to 
guide  you  in  the  treatment  of  its   diseases. 

It  is  especially  in  the  department  of  mid- 
wifery that  young  practitioners  experience 
the  largest  extent  of  doubt  and  perplexity. 
Pray  remember,  and  act  upon  the  recollec- 
tion, that  it  is  only  when  you  are  here  at  the 
threshold  of  your  ])ersonal  responsibility 
that  you  can  have  the  facilities  of  learning 
the  art  of  assisting  nature's  processes.  The 
active  duties  of  the  accoucheur  are  of  a  most 
responsible  kind.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
heavier  and  mors  intense  responsibility  can 
attach  to  any  medical  man,  than  to  him  who 
has  promptly  to  decide  what  to  do  in  cases 
of  uterine  hfemorrhage,  or  to  deterinine  how 
long  labour  mny  be  protracted  with  safety 
to  the  mother,  or  at  what  period  he  is  justi- 
fied in   sacrificing  the  child.      To  prepare 


you  for  these,  and  many  other,  perhaps 
greater  perplexities,  a  lying-in-charity  is 
appended,  into  the  duties  of  which  you  will 
be  initiated.  Nearly  7000  women  have 
been  delivered  at  their  own  residences  by 
the  obstetric  students,  and  others  of  this 
hospital,  during  the  last  seven  years.  Hence, 
there  can  be  no  want  of  opportunity  to 
acquire  practical  information  iu  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  museum,  which  results  chiefly  from 
the  labour  of  the  last  twenty  years,  contains 
nearly  12000  specimens.  Its  models  of 
healthy  and  diseased  structure  are,  I  believe, 
admitted  to  be  unrivalled  in  thi^  country, 
and  certainly  unsurpassed  any  where  for  the 
fidelity  of  their  execution.  In  no  other 
collection  of  wax  models  will  you  find  the 
same  scrupulous  attention  to  anatomical  and 
pathological  accuracy.  Vienna  and  Florence 
possess  more  in  number,  but  fewer  ia 
usefulness  to  the  medical  student,  for  whose 
service  and  benefit  these  have  been  formed 
within  this  hospital. 

And  let  me  here  state  to  you,  that 
these  models  are  not  designed  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  relieving  you  from  some  part  of 
the  labour  of  the  dissecting-room  ;  for  un- 
doubtedly, you  must  never  hope  to  be  good 
anatomists  without  first  being  diligent  dis- 
sectors ;  but  many  of  them  are  correct  re- 
presentations of  very  elaborate  dissections, 
which  want  of  time  alone  would  preclude 
most  of  you  from  the  possibiUty  of  display- 
ing by  personal  manipulation  ;  while  others 
portray,  with  remarkable  fidelity,  such 
structures  and  organs  as  can  never  be  shewn 
with  equal  advantage  in  any  other  way. 
To  their  strict  accuracy  I  can  bear  testi- 
mony, and  of  their  great  practical  utility  you 
will  ere  long  be  sufficiently  convinced. 

The  pathological  specimens,  with  the 
drawings  illustrative  of  diseased  structures, 
present  great  resources  for  reflection.  This 
part  of  the  collection  registers  nearly  GOOO 
facts,  each  cne  deserving  of  your  attentive 
consideration,  as  being  the  result  of  diseased 
action,  and  having  associated  with  it  the 
history  of  its  symptoms  during  life.  It  is 
an  enormous  category  of  the  ills  of  human 
nature,  and  an  index  to  the  diseases  of  mil- 
lions ;  in  short,  there  is  scarcely  any  of  the 
usual  forms  of  disease,  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  which  you  will  not  be  able  to  discover 
within  this  collection.  It  is  only  in  large 
hos])itals  that  you  can  successfully  prosecute 
the  study  of  morbid  anatomy  ;  the  exact 
association  of  which  with  previous  symp- 
toms has  led,  of  late  years,  to  such  vast 
improvements  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

About  200  inspections  of  the  dead  take 
place  here  annually,  with  the  advantage  of 
comjileteness  which  can  never  be  attained  in 
private  practice.  Thus,  then,  with  ordinary 
assiduity,  during   the  three  allotted  years  of 
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attendance,  you  may  observe  the  progressive 
results  of  disease  in  GOO  bodies — a  source  of 
information,  the  value  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  appreciate  too  highly.  At  the  dead- 
'Tiouse  you  will  learn  to  recognise  the  causes 
<of  symptoms,  and  to  adopt  a  right  interpre- 
tation of  what  you  may  have  observed  dur- 
ing life,  and  by  correcting  your  diagnosis 
improve  your  plans  of  treatment  in  future 
cases.  Judging  from  the  expressions  and 
the  writings  of  some  medical  men,  you 
might  think  them  infallible,;  let  such  be 
tried  by  public  jiractice,  and  tlie  ordeal  of 
the  dead-house  ;  let  those  who  think  them- 
■selves  alwai/s  rigid  in  disco veritig  and  treat- 
ing disease,  devote  themselves  unbiassed  to 
its  honest  exposition,  but  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  I  do  not  doubt  they  will  then 
candidly  admit  the  existence  of  numerous 
imperfections  in  reference  to  the  practice  of 
medicine.  At  the  dead-house  you  may  learn 
a  becoming  mistrust  in  your  own  opinions  ; 
you  will  there  discover  the  folly  of  expect- 
ing that  reading  at  home,  or  solitary  reflec- 
tion, will  enable  you  to  convey  the  benefits 
of  our  profession  to  those  who  may  confide 
in  you. 

By  dissecting  and  minutely  examining  the 
dead  with  reference  to  ])revious  symjjtoms, 
you  will  learn  to  put  only  a  low  and  pr«j)er 
estimate  on  the  un|)hilosophical  labours  of 
the  j)urcly  theoretical  nosologist,  who,  not 
■deigning  to  detect  the  diseases  themselves,  is 
satisfied  to  name  and  classify  them  by  their 
symptoms  alone.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
systematic  nosologist,  to  make  circumstances 
Tnore  or  less  accidental  in  reference  to  dis- 
eases, instead  of  such  as  are  essential  to 
"them,  like  their  seal  and  nature,  a  ground  of 
distinction  and  arrangement.  Clear  and 
definite  terms  are  conducive  to  clear  and 
definite  conceptions ;  but  you  must  not 
aUow  the  etymology  and  classical  derivation 
of  the  ))resent  nomenclature  of  diseases  to 
te  your  guide  to  their  real  nature ;  for 
Tnany  of  them  have  entirely  lost  their  jjcdi- 
gree  since  the  study  of  pathological  anatomy 
lias  been  prosecuted  with  so  much  rigour 
and  with  so  much  advantage,  in  elucidating 
the  real  nature  of  disease. 

I  have  only  to  add,  in  reference  to  the 
archives  of  this  hospital,  that  during  many 
years,  notes  of  cases  observed  during  life, 
and  the  minutes  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, have  been  diligently  recorded  by  the 
officers  and  students ;  that  these  records 
number  more  than  20,000,  and  when  ))ro- 
perly  examined,  studied,  and  analyzed,  will 
elucidate  many  valuable  conclusions. 

I  must  now  beg  to  remind  you  that  you 
have  identified  yourself  with  a  class  of 
society  in  which  strict  integrity,  and  the 
highest  sense  of  honourable  feeling,  arc 
absolutely  necessary  to  success.  You  must 
feci  the  importance,  as  well  as  the  necessity, 
«f   continually    observing   that   self-respect 


which  will  prevent  you  from  acting  dis- 
honourably towards  your  professional  bre- 
thren. You  must  scrutinize  and  regulate 
your  conduct  by  the  test  of  self-exami- 
nation, and  the  example  of  such  persons  as 
command  the  good  ojjinion  of  honest  and 
upright  men.  You  must  not  hesitate  to 
condemn  in  yourselves  what  you  would  ac- 
knowledge to  be  wrong  in  others.  A  chari- 
table construction  of  the  motives  of  other 
men  will  lead  you  to  hesitate  before  you 
doubt  the  purpose  and  intention  of  those 
who  ha]ipen  to  differ  from  you  in  opinion. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  my  earnest  desire 
so  to  employ  my  allotted  time  as  to  render 
it  profitable  to  you,  and  to  meet  the  anxious 
wishes  of  those  around  me,  for  the  benefit 
and  welfare  of  their  pupils.  I  might  have 
alluded  to  many  additional  sources  of  in- 
formation in  this  hospital,  had  time  per- 
mitted. As  it  is,  I  have  only  been  able  to 
refer  to  those  which  are  of  most  prominent 
interest.  I  have  endeavoured  to  convince 
you  that  industry,  time,  and  opjiortunity,  are 
the  chief  re(|uisites  for  acquiring  medical 
knowledge,  and  I  have  been  anxious  to 
remind  you  of  the  necessity  for  exercising 
the  moral  feelings — tiiose  attributes  of  rea- 
son and  conscience  which  truly  render  man 
the  lord  of  the  creation. 

\^'ith  a  proper  sense  of  his  own  position,  let 
any  one,  however  learned,  examine  himself; 
let  him  [licture  to  his  imagination  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  i)erl'ection  to  which  man,  in  his 
earthly  career,  may  attain  ;  let  him  then 
contrast  this  picture  with  the  present  state 
of  the  world  and  society,  and  he  will  feel 
assured  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
progress  which  man  has  already  made,  know- 
ledge is  still  in  its  infancy.  K\en  in  reflect- 
ing upon  tlie  rapid  strides  derived  from  the 
acliievements  of  those  whose  giant  minds 
have  difTused  among  their  fellow-beings  in- 
telligence and  truth,  he  will  still  be  disposed 
to  say,  how  distant  is  the  human  mind  from 
that  perfection  to  which  it  may  attain — from 
the  perfection  for  which  it  ajipears  to  have 
been  creiited  !  aM<l  he  will  acknowledge  with 
humility  how  iiicap.iblc  we  arc  of  grasping 
the  whole  future  destiny  of  our  race.  He 
will,  at  the  same  time,  be  impressed  with 
the  sublime  contcm))lations  to  which  he  can 
thus  address  himself,  and  appreciate  the 
))ossession  of  that  grand  and  in(^oin))rehen- 
sible  attr'bute — reason,  which  permits  him, 
while  recording  his  own  progressive  advance- 
ment, to  recognize  the  existence;,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  omnipotence  and  the  mercy, 
of  the  Creator. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  it  was  my  intention 
to  have  closed  the  present  lecture  ;  but  feel- 
ing that  my  duty  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pletely discliarged,  I  must  still,  for  a  few 
moments,  trespass  on  your  forbearance. 

Some  of  you  are  now,  for  the  first  time 
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removed  from  all  guidance  and  restraint  of 
others.  You  are  now,  as  it  were,  to  com- 
mence an  independent,  a  self-responsible 
existence.  You  have  quitted  that  roof  which 
protected  your  helpless  infancy ;  you  have 
left  those  who  fostered  you  in  early  life  ;  and 
even  now,  perhaps,  the  sound  of  parental 
solicitude  has  scarce  died  on  your  ears. 
Forgive  me,  gentlemen,  if,  for  a  moment,  I 
venture  to  urge  on  you, — less  forcibly,  it  is 
true,  but  with  scarcely  less  of  earnestness, 
— the  vast  importance  of  attending  to  your 
present  position  :  you  are  now  launched 
upon  the  broad  ocean  of  life,  and  will  find 
its  surface  sparkling,  as  it  were,  witn  fascina- 
tions, which,  iffnis  fattuis-Yxke,  would  lure 
you  to  destruction.  You  are,  it  is  true, 
removed  from  the  observation  of  others  ;  but 
this,  I  trust,  will  only  induce  you  to  exer- 
cise a  more  determined  mastery  over  your- 
selves. Your  future  pursuits  v.'ill  be  such  as 
to  furnish  ample  scope  for  the  full  exercise 
of  your  best  energies ;  and  a  high-toned 
principle  of  rectitude  will  be  your  only  and 
a  sufficient  security.  You  have  embarked 
in  a  noble  profession,  but  it  is,  too,  one  of 
high  acquirements  ;  and  believe  me,  gentle- 
men, the  responsibilities  to  which  you  now 
aspire  are  neither  mean  nor  trivial :  low, 
indeed,  must  be  the  view  of  that  man  who 
can  regard  it  merely  as  the  pathway  to 
affluence  or  comfort. 

You  are  not  only  to  have  the  care  of  the 
lives  of  men,  but  you  are  to  be  entrusted 
■with  that  which  they  value  more  than  life. 
The  profession  you  have  selected  not  only 
admits  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  literary 
and  scientific  attainments,  but  also  enforces 
the  highest  moral  rectitude  ;  not  only  does 
it  call  fur  unflinching  courage,  and  constant 
self-possession,  but  it  demands  not  less 
peremptorily  uncompromising  integrity,  and 
unsullied  honour.  It  can  bind  mor^;  closely 
every  social  tie,  or,  when  mis-used,  can 
sever  all  domestic  bonds. 

It  stands  second  only  to  one  ;  and  al- 
though truly  there  comes  a  time  when  our 
art  can  no  longer  avail, — a  time  when  tve 
must  give  place  to  the  higher  and  nobler 
calling,  which,  by  presenting  hopes  of  a 
better  and  a  brighter  future,  can  soothe  the 
dying  pillow,  and  bring  repose  in  death, — yet, 
gentlemen,  even  when  the  anxious  and  inquir- 
ing eye  turns  to  us  in  vain  for  that  hope  which 
■we  can  no  longer  offer  ;  amidst  the  agitation 
and  anxiety  of  scenes  like  these — bringing 
■with  them  the  severance  of  all  earthly  ties — 
■what  is  so  calculated  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary calm  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  as  the 
firm  yet  tender  demeanour  of  the  medical 
attendant  ? 

It  is  yours  to  usher  into  existence  the 
helpless  offspring  ;  yours  to  avert  the  perils 
that  beset  its  early  path  ;  yours  to  guard  its 
maturer  growth  ;  and  yours  to  comfort  and 
alleviate  its  declining  years. 


Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  duties  attached 
to  the  noble  profession  which  you  have 
chosen ;  its  influences  pervade  all  classes  of 
society  ;  they  stretch  from  infancy  to  age  ; 
it  owns  no  sect  or  party ;  belongs  not  to 
civilization  or  refinement;  is  uninfluenced 
alike  by  nation  or  by  colour  ; — Man  is  its 

OBJECT,  AND  THE  ■WORLD  ITS  SHPERE. 
TAPPING  THE  CHEST  IN    ACUTE    PLEUUISV. 

M.  Trousseau  thinks  that  paracente- 
sis is  warrantable  in  cases  of  acute 
pleurisy,  with  excessive  and  rajiid  eflfa- 
sion,  threatening  suffocation.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  keep  the  air  out  of 
the  pleura,  in  order  to  prevent  putrefactioa 
of  the  pus ;  this  he  effects  by  wrapping 
round  the  pavilion  of  the  canula  a  strip  of 
very  thin  skin,  which  the  fluid  raises  easily 
in  passing  out,  but  which,  falling  on  the  ori- 
fice during  deep  inspirations,  effectually 
closes  it."*  Ke  causes  an  assistant  to 
compress  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  push  up  the 
diaphragm,  as  also  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 
There  is  some  art  likewise  requisite  ia 
making  the  incision  :  the  external  opening 
should  be  a  little  beneath  the  place  where 
the  intercostal  muscle  is  perforated,  so  thatj 
when  the  canula  is  withdrawn,  the  integu- 
ments regaining  their  original  relation,  may 
cause  the  internal  puncture,  and  thus  prevent 
the  ingress  of  air.  M.  Trousseau  says, 
that,  besides  the  benefit  obtained  through, 
the  subtraction  of  fluid,  there  is  further 
advantage  gained,  that  the  lung  regaining  its 
volume,  tears  up  the  adhesions  which  had 
previously  tied  it  down.  —  Retrospect  of 
Therapeutics,  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette, 
May  1845. 

M.  Trousseau  communicated  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  ^Medicine,  March  25th,  the  results 
of  three  operations  of  paracentesis  of  thoraa 
successfully  performed  in  efl'usion  from  acute 
pleuritis.  The  first  of  these  cases  differs 
from  those  previously  published  by  M.  T.> 
in  that  the  dyspnoea  was  not  considerable- 
M.  Trousseau  made  some  reflections  on  the 
value  of  this  symptom,  as  its  absence  might 
be  deemed  a  contraindication  of  the  opera- 
tion. Dyspncea  and  orthopnosa,  according- 
to  M.  Trousseau,  do  not  constitute  any 
measure  of  the  degree  or  seriousness  of  effu- 
sion, as  they  may  not  exist  when  the  effusion 
is  considerable,  especially  if  it  has  formed 
slowly.  According  to  M.  Trousseau,  the 
signs  that  constantly  indicate  the  gravity 
and  imminent  danger  of  effusion,  and  which- 
constantly  call  for  the  operation,  are,  the 
displacement  of  the  heart,  whence  result 
j  syncopes,  displacement  of  the  mediastinum, 
i  depression  of  the  s])leen  and  of  the  liver, 
acceleration  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  and 
an  anxious  countenance. — Dublin  Medical 
Press. 

*  Dr.  Fletcher  has  lately  recommended  a  very 
similar  apparatus.— Ed.  Gaz. 
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Original  Communication^. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PHYSIO- 
LOGY OF  THE  HUMAN  OVARY. 

Second  Series. 

Bv  Charles  Ritchie,  j\I.D. 

One  of  the  Pliysicians  to  the  Rcyal  Infiniiary, 
Glasgow. 

[Concluded  from  page  9S7.] 

XII.  Ginral  Conclusions. 
1.  The  ov;iry  is  the  })rimary  sexual  organ 
in  the  uniniprcgnated  human  female, 
as  the  uterus  is  in  the  gravid,  and  the 
mamma  in  the  hiclating,  and  exercises 
a  rer.iarkahle  controlling  power  both 
on  its  nwn  functi(Jiis  as  a  gland,  regu- 
lating them  according  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances, and  also  on  the  character 
of  the  development  of  the  other  or- 
gans ;  properties  recognised  at  least 
tacitly  by  the  ancients,  m  their  desig- 
nation of  the  ovaries  as  the  female 
testes. 

2.  The  vesicles  of  the  ovary  were 
known  to  anatomists  long  anterior  to 
the  work  ofDe  Graaf;  but  were  sup- 
posed to  be  dilated  continuations  of  the 
seminal  blood-vessels,  in  which,  as  in 
so  many  subsidiary  cliambers,  the  con- 
version of  the  blood  into  semen  was 
completed. 

3.  The  term  ova,  as  applied  to  the 
germs  of  the  mammalia,  was  employed 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  but  tiicy 
■were  supposed  to  be  exclusively  of 
uterine  formation,  and  the  result  of 
fecundation,  at  least  in  their  normal 
form,  till  the  period  when  Kerckring, 
De  Graaf,  and  others,  attracted  to 
the  subject  seemingly  by  Harvey's 
Exercitatioitcs,  dcmoustrated  their  ori- 
gin to  be  in  the  ovaries,  and  antecedent 
to  impregnation. 

4.  The  fact  of  the  discharge  .of 
sterile  ova  by  virgin  birds,  and  by 
fishes  and  insects,  was  fannliar  to  Aris- 
totle and  others,  but  Kercikring,  who 
wrote  about  a  year  before  l)e  Graaf, 
made  tlie  additional  statement,  that 
such  ova  are  evacuated  from  the  ova- 
ries of  cpiadrupeds,  and  also  uncon- 
sciously l>y  the  unimpregnated  human 
female,  '  instante  |)urgatione  menstruu., 
aut  stimulante  libidiue  ;'  and  the  phy- 
siologists who  commented  on  liis  treatise 
indulged  in  analogical  generalization 
on  the  oviparous  origin  of  the  whole 


animal  series,  and  on  the  spontaneous 
emission  of  germs  from  the  ovaries, 
and  their  fecundation  in  the  uterus, 
precisely  as  has  been  done  in  the  pre- 
sent day. 

5.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
what  Kerckring  supposed  to  be  ova 
were  merely  j)ortions  of  fibrin,  but  it  is 
probable  tliat  tlie  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  liie  first  and  second  of  the 
views  now  referred  to,  of  his  commen- 
tators, which  has  been  accom])lished  in 
our  own  time  by  MM.  BischofF  and 
llacibor.>ki,  was  prevented  being 
reached,  when  they  were  first  pro- 
pounded, by  the  course  of  investigation 
having  been  turned  by  De  Graaf  and 
succeeding  inquirers  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ovaries  in  the  virgin,  to 
their  state  in  aniuials  which  had  re- 
ceived the  male. 

fi.  The  ovarian  vesicles  formerly  mis- 
taken for  amphoric  enlargements  of 
the  seminal  vessels,  were,  after  Kerck- 
ring and  De  Graaf,  mistakeu  for  ova, 
although  by  Morgagni  in  particular, 
and  also,  but  on  erroneous  premises,  by 
Mali)ighi,  and  even  after  a  confused 
manner  by  De  Graaf,  the  discovery 
made  recently  by  Von  Baer  of  these 
vessels  as  being  alveoli  only  in  which 
the  ova  are  retained,  was  distinctly 
anticipated. 

7.  The  statements  made  by  Baron 
Haller,  and  repeated  by  his  followers, 
that  ova  are  formed  from  the  finid  of 
the  ovarian  vessels  changed  by  impreg- 
nation, and  afterwards  discharged  into 
the  tubes,  in  whicli  it  assumes  the 
ovoid  form  by  coagulation  ;  and  that 
the  number  of  follicles  in  the  ovaries 
is  limited  absolutely  to  from  twenty  to 
thirty  in  eacii  female,  are  equally  er- 
roneous ;  ova  at  least,  and  generally 
their  containing  cells,  l)eing  formed 
and  secreted  in  indefinite  numbers 
from  the  ovaries  by  the  inherent  or- 
ganism and  power  of  the  latter  as 
glamls,  throughout  every  period  of 
female  life. 

8.  The  ojjinion  held  by  Galen,  and 
resuscitated  after  a  long  interval  of 
renewed  belief  in  their  ctecity,  by  Fal- 
lopius,  of  the  perviousuess  of  the 
uterine  tubes,  and  ihat  of  their  systolic 
and  diastolic  action,  and  of  their  con- 
ducting power  from  within  at  the  ova- 
ries, outward  to  the  uterus,  are  correct. 

9.  The  antrum  tubi  of  Roederer  is 
a  hernial  extrusijn  of  the  mucous  and 
peritoneal   coats  of  the   tube,  arising 
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from  the  separation  of  the  muscular 
fibrils,  most  probably  by  some  mecha- 
nical cause,  as  the  pressure  of  the  fluid 
of  the  tube  during  the  orgasm  of  the 
latter. 

10.  The  incurvated  distal  extremi- 
ties of  the  tubes  are  true  receptacula 
ovorum,  in  which  ova  discharged  from 
the  ovaries  may  be  retained  for  a  short 
but  indefinite  time. 

11.  The  tubes  are  at  once  oviducts 
and  vasa  ejaculatoria. 

12.  In  early  infancy,  extreme  old 
age,  and  long-continued  organic  dis- 
ease, the  ova  are  minute,  transparent, 
and  structureless  cells  ;  and  in  advanced 
childhood,  soon  after  the  critical  age, 
and  during  pregnancy  and  lactation, 
they  are  more  or  less  organised,  larger, 
and  in  the  latter  state  are  often  so  well 
maturated,  that  about  one-third  of  the 
renewed  pregnancies  of  married  women 
take  place  while  they  nurse. 

13.  In  the  children  and  others  in 
the  circumstances  now  mentioned,  the 
exercise  of  organic  power  which  occa- 
sions the  secretion  and  extrusion  of 
ova,  is  attended  also  by  that  of  an 
opaque  mucous  fluid  in  the  tubes  and 
uterus  ;  but  on  the  attainment  by  the 
female  of  maturity,  and  onward  to  the 
period  of  critical  hfe,  [when  the  ani- 
mal powers  become  again  diminished, 
and  the  calibre  of  the  arteries  reduced,] 
the  ovarian  orgasm,  like  many  other 
vital  actions,  undergoes  periodical  aug- 
mentations of  power,  during  which, 
unless  when  prevented  by  the  disturb- 
ing influence  of  other  functional 
processes  or  by  disease,  it  extends  to 
the  nervous  and  vascular  tissues  of  the 
uterus,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation 
within  this  viscus  of  decidual  vessels, 
"which  exude  lymph  and  red  globules, 
the  latter  being  evacuated,  mixed  with 
watery  fluid,  mucous  matter,  and  some 
of  the  salts  of  the  blood,  in  the  form 
of  menstruation. 

14.  Every  sanguineous  uterine  dis- 
chai'ge,  even  when  of  moderate  quan- 
tity and  proceeding  from  a  healthy 
uterus,  is  not  necessarily  of  the  nor- 
mal menstrual  kind  here  described, 
that  is,  the  product  of  an  ovarian  or- 
gasm, or  natural  function,  acting 
through  the  medium  of  arterial  villi 
shot  out  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
uterus,  the  blood  in  some  such  cases 
having  been  seen  after  death,  proceed- 
ing from  the  open  mouths  of  the 
uterine  veins ;  and  there  being  reason 


to  believe  that  such  a  haemorrhage 
may  be  excited  by  whatever  either 
temporarily  or  more  permanently  ob- 
structs the  venous  circulation  of  the 
uterus,  as  the  action  of  sudden  fear,  or 
of  disease  in  the  lungs  or  left  heart, 
on  the  circulation  of  the  right  side  of 
the  heart ;  of  tight  lacing  or  other 
causes  on  that  of  the  abdominal  cava ; 
and  that  of  extensive  ovarian  enlarge- 
ment on  the  corresponding  veins  of  the 
uterus  ;  but  that  to  confound  such  dis- 
charges, which  are  generally  coagula- 
ble,  and  met  with  in  abnormal  circum- 
stances, with  the  catamenia,  is  to  mis- 
take a  pathological  phenomenon  for 
the  result  of  a  vital  and  healthy  func- 
tion. 

The  frequent  intermixture  again  of 
both  arterial  and  venous  blood  with 
the  ordinary  menstrual  secretions, 
which  may  be  asserted  to  happen  ia 
women  with  profuse  menstruation,  is 
explicable  on  the  principle,  in  the  one 
case,  of  the  operation  of  an  unnatural 
intensity  of  the  proper  catamenial 
orgasm,  and  in  the  other,  of  that  of  an. 
augmented  irritability  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  uterus,  retarding  by  their 
spasmodic  contraction  the  flow  of  blood 
in  its  veins. 

15.  The  fact  that  the  ovaries  do 
undergo  a  periodical  increase  of  size 
before  and  at  the  usual  menstrual 
terms,  is  capable  of  diversified  proof  in 
various  forms  of  disease  of  these 
glands,  and  has  also  been  demonstrated 
in  their  healthy  condition,  as  in  the 
case  of  their  hernial  protrusion. 

16.  That  this  congestion  is  not 
caused  by  the  presence  or  bursting  of 
ripe  vesicles  is  plain  from  the  conside- 
ration that  the  ovaries  are  often 
crowded  with  such,  some  of  which 
also  occasionally  give  way,  and  empty 
themselves  by  capillary-sized  openings 
in  the  surface  of  the  glands  in  women 
who  have  never  menstruated ;  and  in 
others  who  have  ceased  to  menstruate, 
one  and  two  large  and  fully-developed 
vesicles  are  frequently  seen. 

17.  The  catamenia  are  never  regu- 
larly secreted  without  the  Graafian 
vesicles  attaining  a  state  of  high 
organization,  and  being,  in  general, 
ruptured  before  they  reach  a  larger 
bulk  than  that  of  a  dried,  or  at  most 
of  a  recent  pea,  the  breach  in  their 
walls  being  f  icilitated  by  a  considera- 
ble absorjjtion  of  the^r  peritoneal 
covering;  while,  when  follicles  of  great 
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natural  strength  exist  in  the  ovaries 
independently  of  menstruation,  as 
often  occurs  before  its  estabUshment 
and  at  its  cessation,  they  are  perfo- 
.rated  with  difficulty,  remain  long  in- 
tact, often  acquire  an  abnormal  size, 
and  their  discharge,  when  it  happens, 
■is  by  a  minute  opening  in  the  peri 
toneum,  which  corresponds  with  the 
size  of  that  in  their  own  walls. 

18.  The  elimination  of  ova,  and  the 
.process  of  menstruation,  are  correlative 
effects  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  ova- 
ries (just  as  the  secretion  of  mucus, 
and  of  gastric  juice,  and  the  chymifi- 
cation  of  tlie  blood,  are  of  those  of  the 
.stomach),  and  to  suppose  the  rupture 
of  the  Graafian  vesicles  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  menses,  is  to  mistake  a  frequent 
■association,  and,  to  some  extent,  elfect, 
for  a  uniform  cause. 

lO.The  jjrincipal  use  of  menstruation 
is,  in  I'egard  to  the  ovary,  to  provide  an 
accessory  by  which  I  he  maturation  of 
its  vesicles,  and  the  absorption  of  their 
peritoneal  and  tenacious  proper  coats, 
.and  their  extrusion  generally,  may  be 
promoted  throughout  the  child-bearing 
period  of  life;  and,  in  reference  to  the 
uterus,  to  furnish  a  nidus  within  its 
•walls  by  which  the  ovary  may  be  en- 
tangled, retained,  and  nourished. 

20.  Despite  the  discovery,  in  three  or 
.four  instances,  of  zoosi)crmes  on  the 
ovaries  of  some  quadru])eds,  postcoitnni, 
the  amount,  variety,  and  character  of  the 
proof  against  the  ovarian  theory  of 
generation  in  the  human  subject,  ap- 
pears to  be  insurmountable  ;  and,  in 
addition,  the  positive  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  uterus  being,  at  least  in  man, 
■the  normal  seat  of  conception,  and  its 
occurrence  in  the  tubes  or  ovaries  ex- 
/;cptior.al  only,  seems  conclusive  ;  the 
rases  of  .the  latter  whicii  take  place 
depending  probably  on  the  escape  of 
spermatozoa  along  the  tubes  during 
menstruation,  or  on  some  accidental 
and  line  arrangement  of  the  mucus  in 
the  uterine  ends  of  these,  by  which  it 
l)ecomes  a  conducting  medium  for  the 
passage  of  the  seminal  corpuscles 
towards  the  ovaria. 

21.  Although  menstruation  may  rc- 
■turn  for  several  successive  jjoriods 
without  being  attended  Iiy  the  forma- 
tion of  any  of  the  organized  bodies 
called  corpora  lulea — and  that,  simply 
})ccausc  every  menstruation  is  not  neces- 
sarily preceded  or  accompanied  by  the 
inplurc   of  a    vcbicle — the    bodies    so 


named  are  yet  never  found  in  the 
human  female  unless  in  association 
with  that  function,  and  in  vesicles 
which  have  been  ruptured  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  one  of  its  returns ; 
the  vascular  orgasm  of  the  ovaries, 
which  is  the  essential  element  of  men- 
struation, being,  also,  the  cause  of 
corpora  lutea. 

22.  A  more  correct  descriptive  ge- 
neric term  for  these  bodies,  therefore, 
would  be  that  of  corpora  menstrualia, 
or,  in  reference  to  the  lower  animals, 
corpora  periodica  ;  the  different  species 
being  arranged  according  to  their  i)hy- 
sical  peculiarities,  as  corpora  cepha- 
loidea,  and  corpora  albida,  after  the 
manner  described  in  the  first  series  of 
these  Contributions. 

23.  Of  these  organized  forms  of  cor- 
pyra  menstrualia,  some,  as  the  white 
and  intra-mural  cercbriform  species,  are 
liriiiKiri/,  being  formed  exclusively 
under  the  influence  of  the  congestive 
menstrual  nisus  ;  and  otliers,  as  the 
red,  and  extra-mural  cerebriform  va- 
rieties, are  sccomlar)/,  being  trans- 
formations respectively  of  the  two  pri- 
mitive species,  and  are  produced  by 
the  reflex  action  on  the  still  patent 
vessels  of  the  recently  ruptured  vesicles, 
of  the  excited  and  congested  gravid 
uterus. 

24.  The  thickened,  moveable,  oede- 
matous,  and  yellowish  state  of  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  unruptured 
(iraalian  vesicles,  described  by  MM, 
IJaer  and  Wagner,  as  the  consequence 
of  impregnation,  and  the  initiative  of 
the  corpus  luteuni,  and  which  M. 
Bischoff  observed  in  a  dog  which  had 
not  received  the  male,  is  often  seen  in 
ttie  unbroken  follicles  of  the  human 
ovary,  and  is  totally  unconnected  with 
pregnancy. 

2.}.  This  swollen,  puffy,  or  congested 
condition  of  tlie  lining  membrane,  is 
best  observed,  in  woman,  in  the  larger 
vesicles,  in  wiiich  it  projects  as  a 
vascular  corrugated  pulp,  apparently 
pioduced  by  the  ell'usion  beneath  the 
inner  layer  at  ])oints  where  this  does 
not  adhere  organically,  but  merely  l)y 
juxtaposition  with  the  external,  of  a 
transparent  llui<l ;  the  adhering  portions 
of  the  two  lamiiue  often  remaining 
opacjue  or  slightly  yellowish,  and  com- 
municating, from  their  arrangement  in 
the  form  of  decussating  lines,  a  reticu- 
lated or  chc.ss-boar:l  aspect  to  the 
wliolc. 
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26.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
those  changes  are  caused  by  the  con- 
gestive orgasm  of  metistniation,  and 
constitute  the  first  stage  in  the  growth 
of  both  species  of  primitive  corpora 
menstrualia,  the  effusion  in  the  one,  or 
that  of  the  white  bodies,  being  Hmited 
to  the  celhilated  structure  of  the  rup- 
tured membranes,  which  speedily  be- 
comes opaque,  thickened,  and  inor- 
ganic ;  while  in  the  other,  or  cerebri- 
form  bodies,  the  effusion  is  more 
copious,  is  granular,  well  organized, 
and  deposited  in  the  shape  of  convo- 
lutions between  the  layers  of  the 
vesicular  parietes  precisely  in  those 
spaces  where  the  surfaces  of  the  latter 
are  free,  the  form  of  the  convolutions 
being  contingent  on  the  situation  of  the 
adhesions  or  septa, 

27.  Immediately  on  the  establish- 
ment of  pregnancy,  a  rellex  vascular 
influence  arises  towards  the  ovaries 
from  the  engorged  and  excited  uterus, 
■which,  in  the  event  of  the  existence 
in  these  glands  of  either  of  the  above 
primitive  menstrual  bodies,  terminates, 
in  the  case  of  the  last  described  species, 
on  the  vessels  of  its  membranes  and 
granular  matter,  increasing  the  size  of 
the  former,  and  the  tenacity,  bulk,  and 
succulency  of  the  latter,  till,  in  the  last 
months  of  pregnancy,  its  yellow  tissue 
assumes  a  rose  colour,  and  the  body  is 
transformed  into  the  variety  called 
corpus  rubrum  ;  while  in  those  other 
cases,  in  which  the  primitive  body  has 
been  of  the  species  termed  a  corpus 
albidum,  the  uterine  nisus,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  obliteration  of  the  vessels 
ramifying  immediately  on  the  vesicle, 
does  not  extend  further  than  the  still 
patent  vessels  which  connected  the 
exterior  of  the  follicle  to  the  stroma  of 
the  ovary,  in  which  situation  a  granular 
deposit  takes  place,  as  a  secondary 
formation,  arranged  in  an  annular 
form  around  the  thickened  vesicle ; 
and  sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  plethora  of  the  parts,  this 
structure,  which  constitutes  the  extra- 
mural cerebriform  variety  of  corjiora 
menstrualia,  may  be  found  in  the  last 
months  of  pregnancy  undergoing  a 
third  transformation,  and  exhibiting  a 
reddish  hue. 

28.  The  perfection  of  development 
in  a  corpus  menstruale,  whether  pri- 
mary or  secondary,  will  be  proportioned 
to  the  number,  size,  and  vital  activity 
of  the  vessels  of  the  ruptured  vesicle 


at  the  periods  respectively  of  menstrua- 
tion and  impregnation;  and  as  such 
properties  in  the  vessels  of  the  follicle 
must  alter  speedily,  and  also  progres- 
sively, on  the  evacuation  of  the  latter, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
changes  wrought  on  its  coats,  either' 
by  menstruation  or  gravidity,  will  be 
much  modified  by  the  length  of  the 
period  which  intervenes  between  its- 
rupture  and  their  accession  —  a  fact 
which  explains,  not  only  the  differences 
of  degree  in  which  such  bodies  are 
developed,  but  which  also  indicates 
the  possibility  of  both  menstruation 
and  impregnation  taking  place  in  some- 
abnormal  instances  without  being  suc- 
ceeded by  the  formation  of  their  cha- 
racteristic sequelffi  in  the  ovaries. 

21).  Should  two  or  more  Graafiart 
vesicles  have  been  recently  and  simul- 
taneously ruptured  before  fecundation, 
the  series  of  changes  which  make  up- 
the  concrete  of  wliat  is  called  a  true 
corpus  luteum  of  the  species  described 
in  this  paper  as  cephaloid,  in  its  two 
forms  of  extra  and  intra  parietal,  and, 
although  not  yet  verified  by  the  writer,, 
al^o,  he  believes,  in  the  only  remaining 
form, — that  of  the  corpora  rubra,  will 
take  place  indilferently  in  them  all  ;• 
while,  should  there  have  been  only  one 
Graafian  vesicle  ruptured,  which  has- 
yet  happened  to  contain  two  ova,  both 
of  which  have  been  impregnated,  or 
two  vesicles  rujjtured,  the  vessels  of 
one  of  which  only  remained  permeable 
to  the  transudation  of  granular  matter 
at  the  commencement  of  the  preg- 
nancy, there  will,  should  both  ova  be 
impregnated,  be  two  foetuses  in  the 
uterus,  and  no  more  than  one  secon- 
dary menstrual  body  in  the  ovaria. 

30.  Taking  into  view  the  extra-ova- 
rian and  retiected  nature  of  the  cause 
which  converts  the  primitive  corpora 
menstrualia  of  the  unimpregnated  fe- 
male into  their  secondary  varieties 
during  utcro-gestation,  connectedly 
with  the  previously  ascertained  facts  of 
the  subject,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
anything  impossible  in  the  supposition,, 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  morbid  orgasmi> 
of  the  uterus,  such  as  might  accompany 
several  of  its  diseases  of  structure,  be- 
ing set  up  immediately  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a  corpus  menstruale,  that  the 
irritation  and  plethora  of  the  uterus 
might  become  extended  to  such  body, 
and  control  its  development,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  pregnancy. 
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31.  Yellow  or  black,  unorganised  de- 
posits (the  corpora  flarida  and  nigra  of 
the  former  series)  enclosed  either  in 
unruptured  or  broken  vesicles,  having 
their  coat:3  stained,  but  of  natural  con- 
sistence, are  seen  in  the  ovaries  in  everj' 
stage  of  life  ;  but  they  are,  so  far  as 
the  writer  has  ascertained,  nothing 
more  than  mere  blood  marks, — the 
colour  of  the  vesicles  being  the  product 
of  mechanical  and  not  of  vital  changes. 

32.  In  regard  to  the  bearings  of  the 
subject  as  they   involve  questions   of 
jurisprudence,  the  facts  are,  summarily, 
that  pregnancy  may  exist  without  the 
presence  of  any  other  structures  within 
the  ovaries  than  that,   1st,  of  one  or 
more    ruptured,     but    otherwise     un- 
changed vesicles.     2d.  Of  one  or  more 
discharged  follicles,  stained  yellow  or 
black  with  blood.     3d.  Of  one  or  more 
broken  vesicles  partially  converted  into 
white  or  into  brain-like  bodies.  4th.  Of 
one    or  more   fully    developed    white 
bodies.     5th.   Of  one  or  more  similar 
intra-mural  cerebriform  bodies.      (Jth. 
Of  a  single  or  of  plund  more  or  less  per- 
fect   extra-mural    cerebriform    bodies. 
7th.  Of  a  single  or  of  plural  more  or 
less  developed  corpora  rubra,  of  either 
the  intra  or  extra-parietal  kind.     Sth. 
Of  any  of  the  appearances  now  enume- 
rated,  associated   with   either  of    the 
others  ;  and  that  these  phenomena  are 
to  be   regarded  as  having  an  essential 
connexion  with  the  state  of  pregnancy 
with  a  measure  of  probability  which, 
as  refers  to  the  first  four,  is  at  present 
strictly  hypothetical,  but  which,  with 
the  succeeding  three,  augments  directly 
in   the   order  in   which   they   are   ar- 
ranged ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
proper  to  state  that  there  is  an  abstract 
or  hypothetical  possibility  that  the  ap- 
pearances which  are    indubitably   the 
usual  adjuncts  and  indications  of  preg- 
nancy,  may  yet  in  cxntain  presumable 
combinations  of  circumstances   (never, 
however,     hitherto     proven)     present 
themselves  independently   of  concep- 
tion. 

33.  The  inherent  faculty  of  the  ova- 
ries, owing  to  which  they  vary  their 
functional  action  according  to  their 
relative  condition,  is  illustrated  by 
their  secretion  of  structureless  cells  in 
childhood,  so  that  tiiese  can  then  be 
discharged  irrespective  of  the  aid  of 
any  special  orgasm  of  the  parts ;  and, 
again,  in  pregnancy, — by  which  the 
occurrence  of  superfoetation,  otherwise 


a   probable   event,   is   rendered    rare ; 
and.  again,  during  lactation, — to  the 
avoidance  of  the  early  renewal  of  ira- 
])regnation  ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  amenor- 
rha?a  of  disease  and  age,  when, — the 
evolution  of  the  vesicles  not  being  any 
longer  aided  by  menstruation,  is  anew 
facilitated,  as  in  childhood,  pregnancy, 
and  early   lactation,   by   the  extreme 
tenuiiy  of  their  coats.     It  is,  again,  il- 
lustrated in  the  formation  of  well-orga- 
nised tenacious   vesicles  in  the  child- 
bearingperiod  of  life,  — so  well  adapted 
equally  to  the  specific  functions  of  that 
period,    and,    also,    to    i)revent    their 
wasteful  rupture  on  the  frequent  occa- 
sions of  excitement  to  which  adult  life 
is  exposed  ;  and  receives,   again,  ano- 
ther proof  in  the  superinduction  of  the 
menses  at  this  time,  without  which  the 
normal  rupture  of  the  follicles,  for  the 
purposes   of  re-production,  could  not, 
on  account  of  their  increased  organisa- 
tion, have  been  secured.      The  same 
accommodating  quality  of  the  ovaries 
is  seen  in  cases  where  the  menses  have 
been  suddenly  arrested  while  the  ova- 
ries contained  a  number  of  the    ripe 
vesicles   always   associated  with    that 
function  ;  by  such  vesicles,  no  longer 
able,  from  the  absence  of  menstruation, 
to   penetrate    the    peritoneum,    being 
translated,  still  covered  by   the  perito- 
neum,  to  some   part  of  the  adjacent 
organs,    where,   separated    from   their 
nutrient  vessels,  they  pass  into  the  con- 
dition   of    inorganised    bodies.       The 
same   principle   conies   into   operation 
when,   from    any   cause, — such   as  the 
chronic    peritonitis    of    children,    the 
peritonitis  which  often  follows  abortion 
and  pregnancy,  and  that  inflammation 
of  the  fimbria  and  tubes  which  so  fre- 
quently takes  place  in  prostitutes,  the 
tubes  have  become  impervious,  by  the 
prevention,  or  speedy    arrest,  in  such 
circumstances,  of  menstruation,  and  the 
consequent   hindrance  of  the  secretion 
of  any  other  than  such  fragile,  struc- 
tureless, and  small-sized  vesicles,  as  can 
be  easily  and  safely  discharged  without 
the   aid   of  the    tubes ; — a   species   of 
amenorrhcpa,  therefore,  which,  should 
this  view  of  its  nature  prove  correct, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  inevitable,  sa- 
lutary, and  not  suited  for  treatment. 

34.  From  De  Graaf  to  Drs.  Lee  and 
Patcrson,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from. 
Malphigi  to  Negrier,  on  the  other, 
physiologists  have  liitlierto  universally 
regarded  llie  extrusion  of  ova  from  the 
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ovaries  as  being  effected  by  the  agency 
of  corpora  lutea,  only  that,  by  the 
former  series,  these  yellow  bodies  were 
supposed  to  be  an  effect  of  impregna- 
tion,— a  bastard  modifidtion  of  them 
being  produced  by  sexual  excitement 
and  menstruation  ;  while,  by  the  other 
line,  the  same  structures  were  believed 
to  be  formed  by  the  coalition  of  several 
Graafian  vesicles,  the  central  bodies 
included  within  many  of  them,  and 
which  are  nothing  else  than  the  con- 
tracted cadavers  of  the  ruptured  vesi- 
cles, being  represented  by  most  writers 
of  both  classes  as  the  genuine  ova. 

35.  In  a  like  way  as  Kerckring's  an- 
nouncement of  ova  being  formed  within 
the  testes  of  mammals,  was  followed  by 
speculations  on  their  spontaneous  ex- 
cretion by  the  whole  animal  series, 
which  would  probably  have  terminated 
in  a  correct  exposition  of  the  physio- 
logy of  the  ovary  but  for  the  false 
principles  introduced  into  the  inquiry 
by  De  Graaf  and  Malphigi ;  so  the  de- 
monstraticm  by  Yon  B:ierof  ova  within 
the  vesicles  of  the  ovary,  (although 
involved  theoretically  in  the  oj)inions 
previously  held  of  the  rupture  of  these 
by  venereal  org  .sm,  and  in  animals  at 
the  season  of  rut,  and  very  tardily  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  treated  the 
subject  afterwards,)  is  probably  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  point  of  departure 
of  the  opinions  now  entertained  of  the 
spontaneous  elimination  of  ova  from 
the  ovaries  of  all  classes  of  animated 
beings,  and  is  equalled  in  importance 
only  by  the  discovery  made  more  re- 
cently by  MM.  Raciboski  and  Bischoff, 
of  the  same  bodies, — escaped  from  the 
ovarian  vesicles  without  the  aid  of  the 
males,  within  the  tubes  of  the  virgin 
mammal. 

RESULTS  OF  HYDROPATHY. 

After  having  undergone  a  course  of  tlie 
hydropathic  system  of  treatment,  M.  Albert 
observes,  that  the  patients,  especially  the 
uncnred  ones,  present  a  condition  closely 
allied  to  that  of  scurvy.  The  pulse  is  small, 
feeble,  and  ra[)id ;  there  is  great  sense  of 
lassitude,  together  with  an  unusual  state  of 
restlessness  and  irritability.  The  appetite  is 
lost ;  the  urine  is  pale,  and  speedily  becomes 
foetid ;  aphthous  spots,  and  even  small 
Tilcers,  form  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and 
in  the  pharynx  ;  the  gums  show  a  frequent 
tendency  to  bleed, — leech-bites  bleed  pro- 
fusely, and  the  haemorrhage  is  with  difti- 
culty  arrested.  —  Schmidt's  Jahrbdcher, 
No.  2,  1845. 


RECORD  OF  CASES. 
By  Thomas  Mayo,  M.D.F.R.S. 
Physician  to  the  Infirmary  of  St.  Marylebone. 
[Continued  from  p.  384.] 

The  following  two  cases  are  offered  as 
illustrative  of  previous  contributions 
made  by  the  author:  —Raheolons  erup- 
tion with  dexqiia)iiiition,ripp/.(triiiff  after 
Riilieala.     (See  p   "i'if!,  vol.  xxxiv,) 

May  2d.  1845.  —  Thomas  Morrice, 
aged  G  months,  was  admitted  into  the 
Infirmary  out  of  the  nursery  with  per- 
tussis. In  appearance  he  was  of  sound 
constitution  ;  the  paroxysms  of  cough, 
not  unusually  severe,  were  mitigated 
by  Mist.  i\ntimonial.  5ij.  .Svis  horis. 
But  the  nurse  of  the  ward  reported 
that  ht  had  tvv'o  tits  on  the  first  day, 
and  a  third  on  the  4th  of  May. 
From  that  time  none  recurred.  On 
the  9fh  measles  supervened,  and  ran  a 
mild  course  with  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms, but  no  desquamation.  On  the 
19th  there  came  out  another  eruption, 
of  a  more  confluent  character  than  the 
first,  but  bearing  the  character  of 
measles  where  it  wis  discrete,  and  of 
an  unusually  vivid  colour  for  measles. 
But  the  great  peculiarity  about  this 
eruption  was,  that  it  soon  took  on  a 
process  of  desquamation,  and  continued 
this  with  great  severity,  so  as  to  make 
deep  rhagades  in  the  child's  person, 
and  to  distress  it  extremely.  This 
procedure  lasted  to  nearly  the  end  of 
June,  when  the  skm  gradually  became 
healthy.  At  present  (July  8th).  the 
child  has  no  other  remains  of  indispo- 
sition, than  an  occasional  hoop. 

In  regard  to  pulmonary  disturbance 
during  this  affection,  I  have  only  ob- 
served, that  on  the  ISth  of  May,  when 
the  first  measles  were  at  their  height, 
there  was  hurried  breathing  and  de- 
ficient vesicularity.  In  regard  to  treat- 
ment, on  coming  in,  the  infant's  bowels 
being  then  freely  open.  Mist.  Traga- 
canth.  5ij.;  Tree.  LyttK,  rriij.;  Vin. 
Ipecac.  n|_iij.  were  given  8vis  horis. 
This  was  suspended  the  next  day. 
Then  Pulv.  Hyd.  Chlorid.  c  Antim. 
gr.  ij.*  bis  quotid.  for  some  days,  the 
antimonial  mixture  being  used  occa- 
sionally. Thii  course  was  pursued 
through  the  attack  of  genuine  rubeola, 
with  one  Emplast.  Cantharidis   inter- 

*  Hyd.  Chlorid.  Pulv.  Glycr>rrhiz,  aa.  part. 
iv.  ;  Antimon.  Potass,  tart,  par's  i.  p.  m. 
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scapulas.  The  pertussis  continuing  se- 
vere, the  Mist.  Tragacanfh  with  Acid. 
Hydrocyanici  dibjt.  ny.  for  a  few  days, 
then  with  Tra?.  Lytta;,  luij.,  was  re- 
sumed. But  the  pscudo-rubeolous  erup- 
tion instantly  supervening  on  its  use, 
this  latter  medicine  (the  Tinct.  Lytt;r) 
was  again  given  up.  Tlie  Acid.  Hy- 
droc.  Dilut.  n\].;  Tr;E.  Hyoscy.  iiiiij. ; 
Mist.  Tragacanth.  5ij-t  now  given  Gtis 
horis,  much  mitigated  both  cou^h 
and  restlessness.  Afterwards  Quina; 
Disulphat.  gr,  i,  Svis  horis,  and 
■finally,  in  place  of  this,  from  June 
the  IGth  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
Liquor  Potassa;  Arsenitis,  Jiy.  ;  AquiL' 
Menthge,  5ii.  bis  velter  quotidie. 
Meanwhile,  June  19th,  1  had  directed 
the  external  use  of  Sodaj  Carbonat. 
5iss. ;  Lactis,  Oj.  extensively  as  a  lo- 
tion ;  and  this  last  was  of  very  great 
relief  and  advantage  to  the  little  pa- 
tient, whose  state  of  extreme  excite- 
ment and  distress  from  the  joint  influ- 
ence of  cough  and  eruption,  form  my 
excuse  for  this  tentative  use  of  medi- 
cines not  usually  given  to  so  young  a 
subject.  His  bowels  were  carefully 
regulated  throughout  the  illness;  once 
his  gums  were  lanced,  and  he  had  tiic 
advantage  of  a  very  good  breast  of 
inilk. 

In  the  above  case  the  occurrence  of 
an  eruption  resembling  measles,  with 
an  excessive  and  long  enduring  desqua- 
mation, rubeola  itself  having  pre- 
-viously  run  its  course  without  desqua- 
mation, deserves  notice.  The  fact  also 
is  noticeable,  though  being  solitary  it 
may  have  little  weight,  that  this  secon- 
dary eruption  in  the  latter  illness,  and 
in  the  first  illness  some  convulsive  at- 
tacks, took  place  immediately  after  the 
exhibition  of  some  doses  of  Tinctura 
Lyttie*. 

Albninitions  mine;  Ascites;  Puvacen- 
tesis  Ahdinitinis. 

I  have  recorded.  Vol.  i.  p.  .541  f,  a 
case  of  fatal  ])eritonitis  ensuing  on 
paracentesis,  without  pyrexia,  or  any 
other  evidence  of  inilamuiation  dining 
life.  The  following  case  ofTers  some 
features  of  contrast  to  the  above. 

On  ihe  'i-^lh  of  June,  184.'>,  Evelina 
Murphy,  aged  4.';,  a  person  of  spare 
habit  and  cachectic  appearance,  was 
topped  without  any  untf)ward  symp- 
tom, and  is  now,  July  20th,  perfectly 

*  In  reference  to  tliis  reincdy,  see  Or.  Watts  on 
Chin  Cough, 
t  New  .Series. 


recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  ojiera- 
tion,  and  in  a  state  of  improved  health. 
Two  years  ago,  this  person,  a  hard- 
working laundress,  with  a  family,  had 
one  ])rofuse  menstrual  period,  having 
previously  menstruated  freely  all  her 
life.  After  this  the  catamenia  never 
returned.  Since  that  time  she  has  had 
a3dematous  legs,  feverishness,  rheu- 
matic pains,  and  loss  of  strength. 
She  entered  the  Infirmary  in  July  1844, 
then  labouring  under  chronic  bron- 
chitis, which  subsided.  But  ascites 
gradually  supervened  on  oedema.  The 
urine  became  scanty,  and  being  exa- 
mined by  heat  and  nitric  acid,  turned 
out  to  be  slightly  albuminous,  and  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  10.  She  lost 
power;  and  orthopnuja  was  commenc- 
ing, when  the  operation  was  performed 
by  Dr.  Boyd.  Now,  in  spite  of  the 
predisposition  to  inflammatory  deposits 
on  scions  membranes,  wliicii  the  gra- 
nular kidney  implies,  the  operation  has 
in  this  case  been  successful.  In  the 
case  which  I  contrast  with  it,  ending 
in  fatal  peritonitis,  the  kidneys  were 
healthy ;  the  only  disease  disclosed 
post-mortem  was  the  hob-nailed  liver. 
Now,  two  circumstances  connected 
with  the  operation  in  Evelina  Murphy 
deserve  to  be  recorded.  IIow  far  they 
promoted  or  impaired  its  success  may 
be  a  matter  of  question.  It  was  per- 
formed with  a  small  exploratory 
needle  ;  and  so  far  the  peritoneum  was 
spared.  On  the  other  hand  the  patient 
was  under  salivation  from  doses  of  Pil. 
Sciila  c.  Hydrarg.  at  the  very  time  of 
its  performance.  The  opinions  ex- 
pressed on  high  authority  against  the 
use  of  mercury  under  presumed  gra- 
nular disease  deserve  to  be  recon- 
sidered. The  inflammatory  process 
often  attendant  on  this  state  is  such  as 
mercury  influences  curatively  in  other 
instances:  the  question,  no  doubt,  must 
be  decided  by  experience,  but  the 
burthen  of  proof  rests  rather  witli 
those  who  im[)Ugn  the  expediency  of 
mercurials,  than  with  those  who  assert 
it,  as  far  as  analogy  is  concerned.  The 
other  circumstance  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  use  of  a  needle  instead  of 
trocar  by  the  operator,  if  efl'ectual  in 
giving  exit  to  the  fluid,  needs  no  proof 
of  its  expediency.  The  treatment  of 
this  case  was  limited,  as  far  as  diure- 
tics were  concerned,  to  the  Haust.  Ju- 
niperi,  Co.  Siss.  ;  Potass.-c  Acetat.jss. ; 
Trae.  Sciila;,  it^xv, ;  and  I'il.  Sciliie  c. 
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Hydrarg.,  which  had  sahvated  her, 
without  otherwise  incommoding  her. 
After  the  operation,  the  urine,  which 
had  continued  scanty  to  that  time,  sen- 
sibly increased.  From  the  period  of 
the  operation  to  the  present  day,  Sep- 
tember 15th,  she  has  taken  the  Haust. 
Juniperi  Co.  ^iss.  ;  Tras.  Scillsc,  ni_xv. 
with  the  addition  from  July  12th  of 
Ferri  Citrat.  gr.  iv.  8vis  horis.  The 
ascites  gradually  returned  for  some 
weeks,  but  latterly  her  size  has  not  in- 
creased. Her  breathing  is  undisturbed, 
and  her  general  health  and  appearance 
are  much  improved  :  but  the  urine  con- 
tinued as  albuminous  as  before,  on  the 
application  of  heat.  It  is  slightly  acid, 
of  a  pale  straw  colour.  There  has 
never  been  any  cerebral  oppression. 

Granular  Kidnei/s — Hypertrophy  of 
Liver. 

In  the  following  case,  the  points 
which  claimed  attention,  as  viewed  in 
relation  to  each  ether,  are  the  marked 
temporary  benefit  obtained  from  cer- 
tain remedies  ;  the  ultimate  accession 
of  fatal  symptoms,  and  the  appearances 
on  dissection. 

Charlotte  Kcefe,  aged  5  years,  was 
admitted  into  the  Infirmary,  October 
22d,  1844  :  of  a  leucophlegmatic  ap- 
pearance and  complexion,  with  a  very 
large  abdomen,  extensively  tympanitic, 
except  about  three  inches  below  the 
edge  of  the  right  ribs  ;  a  strumous  cica- 
trix under  the  left  jaw;  the  tongue 
moist  and  clean  ;  the  skin  cool ;  urine 
albuminous;  sp.  gr.  7 ;  some  oedema. 
She  had  undergone  scarlatina  six 
months  before.  At  first  I  applied  a 
large  Emplast.  Ammoniaci  c.  Ilydrarg. 
to  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  and 
gave  Acidi  Nitrici,  ni.ij-  ;  Aquaa  Pura, 
3SS.  ter,  which  was  exchanged  for  doses 
of  Mist.  Antinionialis  on  the  25th,  as 
some  bronchitic  symptoms  supervened. 
A  blister  was  also  applied. 

On  the  29th,  the  respiration  being 
entirely  relieved,  I  ordered  Ferri  Citrat. 
gr.  iij. ;  Vin.  Ipecac.  \\\\. ;  Aquaj,  5v. ; 
Syrup,  5ss.  6tis  horis.  On  this  plan, 
assisted  by  friction  of  the  abdomen  by 
a  stimulating  liniment,  viz.  Liniment. 
Sapon.  Co.  Siv. ;  Tisc.  Lyttte,  3'.j  ;  the 
patient  improved  much  The  abdomen 
became  far  less  tumid,  the  complexion 
less  aiucmious,  the  eyes  brightened. 
It  was  continued  to  the  llith  of  De- 
cember, when  cough  again  supervened, 
and  was  again  subdued  by  a  blister, 


with  Pulv.  Hydrarg.  c.  Chloridi  Antim. 
gr.  iij. ;  Scilhe  Bulb.  gr.  j.  Svis  horis. 

December  19th. — The  Citrate  of  Iroa 
was  resumed,  and  continued  to  Jan. 
21st,  1845,  with  marked  advantage, 
the  abdomen  resuming  its  tendency  to 
become  less  tumid,  the  strength  and 
vivacity  of  the  child  increasing  without 
j)yrexia.  She  then  seemed  to  become 
stationary.  I  exchanged  the  plan  for 
Liquor  lodinii  Co.  tr^x. ;  Aquae  Men- 
tha;, gss. ;  at  first  Svis,  afterwards  Gtis 
horis.  This  was  continued,  with  occa- 
sional remissions,  to  the  child's  mani- 
fest improvement,  and  without  any 
drawback  during  four  months.  On  the 
(ith  of  May  inunction  with  the  Un- 
guent, lodinii  was  also  prescribed,  and 
continued  for  a  fortnight. 

The  child  was  now  playing  about 
the  ward,  still  with  a  full  abdomea 
and  pallid  complexion,  and  albuminous 
urine,  but  at  a  much  higher  point  of 
health  and  strength  ;  her  appetite  and 
spirits  good.  My  attention  was  called 
to  her  on  the  1st  of  July  by  the  nurse. 
She  had  been  for  a  day  or  two  languid 
and  sleepy,  and  indifferent  to  food. 
The  weather  was  then  oppressive.  She 
complained  of  no  pain.  OEdema  had 
increased  about  her  face,  thighs,  and 
legs.  The  urine  was  plentiful,  having^ 
never  been  deficient;  the  skin  dry,  but 
cool  ;  the  respiration  quiet ;  the  pulse 
oppressed. 

1  am  unable  to  give  an  exact  account 
of  this  last  stage  of  the  case.  It  ran 
the  ordinary  course  of  granular  disease 
of  kidney,  embarrassing  the  cerebral 
circulation,  and  terminated  fatally, 
without  any  material  reaction,  on  the 
12th  of  August.  The  depletory  treat- 
ment ordinary  under  such  symp- 
toms was  adopted,  but  without  the 
least  relief,  except  that  after  the  free 
action  of  one  blister  the  anasarca  di- 
minished. On  its  failure,  and  under 
collapse  of  the  patient,  a  short  trial  of 
the  Citrate  of  Iron,  gr.  iij.  Svis  horis, 
was  made,  as  baring  formerly  agreed 
so  well.  But  this  was  suspended,  as 
nausea  and  cerebral  oppression  in- 
creased under  its  use. 

The  child  at  no  time  complained  of 
or  admitted  the  presence  of  pain;  but 
on  the  8th  of  August,  it  was  observed, 
that  she  resented  pressure  on  the  abdo- 
men; and  from  that  time  to  her  death 
small  doses  of  Calomel  and  the  Potassio 
Tartrate  of  Antimony  were  given  octa- 
vis  horis.     The  diet  throughout  her  ill- 
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ness  had  been  nutritious,  but  unstimu- 
lating. 

Appearances  on  autopsy,  as  afforded 
me  by  Mr.  Allen  :  — 

General  anasarca  ;  granular  and  no- 
dulated kidneys,  each  weighing  3j  oz.  1 
(rather  above  the  average  weight)  ; 
ulceration  of  colon  and  Peyerian 
glands;  lower  lobe  of  right  lung  con- 
gested ;  liver  large,  with  an  effusion  of 
lymph  on  its  surface  ;  brain  large  and 
pale.  No  mesenteric  disorder  was  ob- 
servable. 

The  total   absence  of  pyrexia,   the 
ansemious  complexion  of  this  case,  the 
indications  of  a  strumous  habit,  led  me 
to  consider  the  renal  degeneration  as 
ana?mious    in  its    character,   when  it 
came  under  my  care.     I  could   make 
out  no  recent  inflammatory  accession 
which   should   lead  me   to    suspect  a 
chronic  state  of  tlial  kind.     I  therefore 
adopted   at   first  a  line   of  treatment 
such  as  the  low  state  of  constitution 
warranted.      An  inflammatory   acces- 
sion,   how'Cver,    arrived,    and   proved 
fatal.     But  it  must  be  observed,  that 
this  did  not  supervene  upon  that  part 
of  the  treatment  which  might  be  called 
stimulant,  but  upon  a  long-continued 
course  of  the  Liquor  lodinii  Co.    How 
far  the  deposit  of  lymjjh  on  the  surface 
of  the  liver  was  an  adynamic  process, 
analogous  to  that  above  referred  to  in 
a  case  of  peritonitis*,  may   deserve  a 
question.     In  the  present  case,  there 
was  ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands,  which 
might  equally  with  that  symptom  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  local  tenderness. 
With  resjiect  to  the  influence   of  the 
moderate  doses  of  iodine   given,  cer- 
tainly under  their  exhibition  the  child 
had   every  evidence   of  improvement, 
except  that  neither  this  nor  any  part  of 
the  treatment  had  the  smallest  effect 
upon  the  albuminous  depositor  density 
of  the  urine. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ON  PTVAMSM  PRODUCED  BV  COLCUICUM. 

I  HAVE  seen  three  cases  in  which  profuse 
ptyalism  resulted  from  the  use  of  half  a 
drachm  of  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  colchicuui 
three  times  a  day  during  some  time.  In 
one  of  tht'se  cases  at  least,  mercury  had 
never  been  taken,  nor  had  he  ever  been 
salivated.  They  were  all  cases  of  ophtlialmia. 
This  observation  is  of  interest  in  con- 
ne<;ting  the  action  of  colchicum  with  mer- 
cury and  iodide  of  potassium. — Dublin  Ilos- 
pital  Gazette. 

*  P.  541,  Vol.  i.  X.  S. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE 

INEFFICACY  OF  RE-VACCINATION. 

By  W.  Newnham,  Esa.* 
Fambam. 


The  existence  of  small-pox  as  an  epi- 
demic in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  last  twelvemonth,  cannot 
fail  to  present  peculiar  claims  to  the 
attention  of  the  medical  man  and  the 
philanthropist.  That  such  a  scourge 
should  still  stalk  abroad  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  and 
still  find  unprotected  victims  upon 
whom  to  waste  its  unmitigated  fury 
after  fifty  years'  enjoyment  of  one  of 
Heaven's  best  gifts — the  discovery  of 
Jenner,  is  a  fact  which  must  afibrd 
materials  for  grave  reflection  to  any 
right-thinking  person,  and  to  ourselves 
especially  must  prompt  the  question, 
have  tve  exerted  our  very  best  efforts  to 
mitigate  this  pestilence  ? 

My  thoughts  have  been  naturally 
directed  in  this  train  by  the  circum- 
stance of  my  immediate  neighbourhood 
having  suffered  from  this  malady  for 
at  least  five  months.  Not  having  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  medical 
care  of  the  poor  during  the  last  year, 
I  am  unable  to  furnish  those  sta- 
tistical details  which  w'ould  have  been 
valuable,  and  which  will,  1  trust,  be 
forthcoming  from  the  respectable  prac- 
titioner who  has  had  the  immediate 
supervision  of  this  fearful  disease.  I 
do  not,  therefore,  propose  entering  into 
the  question  at  large,  but  merely  calling 
your  attention  to  some  phenomena 
which  have  presented  themselves  to 
my  especial  notice. 

I  find  that  the  first  registry  of  death 
occurred  on  the  22d  December,!  S44,and 
the  last  on  the  'ifjth  of  May,  1845  ;  so 
that  the  malady  has  extended  its  visita- 
tion over  fully  five  months;  nor,  per- 
haps, can  we  yet  be  said  to  be  w  holly 
free  from  its  incursions.  It  seems 
doubtful  w'hethcr  this  attack  has  ever 
existed  as  a  real  epidemic,  or  at- 
mospherical visitation,  since  it  was 
introduced  into  our  town  by  a  patient 
from  Alton,  and  conveyed  by  some  of 
the  members  of  his  family  to  the  Infant 
School ;  it  next  made  its  appearance 
only  in  the  children  of  that  school,  and 

*  Rend  at  the  Annual  Mcrtinp  of  tlioSouthorn 
Branch  iil'  the  rrovifjcial  Mcilicul  iiiut  Surgical 
Association,  held  at  Iteadiiig,  June  20,  1845. 
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was  subsequently  propagated  to  the 
families  and  connexions,  and  attendant 
nurses  of  those  patients ;  so  that  in 
almost  every  instance  the  infection 
could  be  clearly  traced  to  direct  or 
indirect  communication  with  diseased 
individuals. 

During  this  period  twenty  deaths 
have  been  registered  as  having  occurred 
from  small-pox,  eighteen  of  which 
were  of  individuals  wholly  unprotected ; 
and  of  the  remaining  two  it  was  stated 
that  one  had  been  v  iccinated,  and  that 
the  other  was  donhtful.  Again,  of  the 
other  who  died,  having  been  vaccinated, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  died  from 
small-pox,  or  from  organic  disease, 
which  was  assuredly  carrying  him  to 
his  grave,  and  the  termination  of  which 
was  only  hastened  by  the  shock  given 
to  the  system,  when  it  was  ill  able  to 
bear  the  aggravation  of  its  woes.  Ad- 
mitting, however,  that  there  were  two 
deaths  from  small-pox  after  efficietit 
vaccination,  which  is  far  more  than  I 
shall  be  disposed  to  allow,  in  the  pre- 
sent unsettled  state  of  opinion  as  to 
what  is  a  perfect  vaccination,  stilt 
there  remain  eighteen  unnecessary 
deaths ;  and  this  fearful  waste  of  human 
life  ought  to  be  prevented. 

I  have  no  means  of  informing  you 
as  to  the  total  number  of  cases  of  smcdl- 
pox  in  the  unprotected,  or  of  the  pro- 
portion which  these  bear  to  the  cases 
of  small-pox  after  vaccination.  In  my 
own  practice  the  cases  of  the  former 
were  few,  and  of  the  latter  veri/  many  ; 
but  from  the  fact  of  their  occurrence 
not  among  the  very  poor,  they  would 
be  found,  for  the  most  part,  among 
vaccinated  individuals  :  —  hence  they 
would  form  no  criterion  to  the  truth 
— they  would,  in  fact,  only  lead  to  er- 
roneous conclusions. 

The  first  case  which  came  under  my 
notice  occurred  in  a  young  lady  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  December  1844,  and 
in  this  instance  it  was  clearly  traceable 
to  her  having  gone  to  the  house  in  which 
the  individual  first  affected  in  Farnham 
resided.  Though  occurring  in  a  very 
large  household,  no  other  individual 
suffered.  This,  however,  was  not  al- 
ways the  case ;  for  in  another  family 
rendered  small  by  accidentalseparation, 
three  cases  occurred  out  of  seven  indi- 
viduals ;  and  in  general  it  may  be 
reported  that  there  were  many  instances 
of  modified  small-pox. 

Among  these,  the  uniform  character 


of  the  malady  w'as  that  of  smart  erup- 
tive fever  for  two  or  three  days ;  tliea 
the  characteristic  eruption  appeared, 
and  the  patient  was  much  relieved. 
On  the  fifth  day  the  pustules  began  to 
turn  off,  and  by  the  eighth  or  ninth, 
desiccation  was  complete ;  the  process 
of  maturation  and  secondary  fever 
being  altogether,  and  in  every  instance, 
superseded.  So  uniform  was  this  pro- 
cess, that  one  felt  justified  in  predicting 
to  the  patient  what  would  be  the  course 
of  his  malady,  and  the  result  invaria- 
bly vindicated  the  prediction.  So 
marked  was  this  modification,  that  our 
clergyman  assured  me  that  he  had 
never  been  wrong  when  he  had  dis- 
tinguished between  ordinary  small-pox 
and  of  small-pox  after  vaccination ; 
and  the  modifying  influence  of  the 
latter  over  the  former  was  more  than 
abundantly  marked.  And  if  there  have 
been  cases  which  would  seem  not  to 
justify  this  report,  may  they  not  fairly 
be  attributed  to  vaccination  performed 
by  perfectly  ignorant  persons — to  fre- 
quent carelessness  about  this  process — 
particularly  in  the  fact  of  the  arms  not 
being  presented  for  inspection— and  to 
the  unsettled  state  of  medical  opinions 
as  to  the  characteristics  of  a  genuine 
vaccine  arm,  as  well  as  on  some  other 
points  connected  with  the  subject  ? 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  in 
the  history  of  medical  opinion,  that 
such  discrepancies  should  exist  after 
more  than  fifty  years  of  investigation, 
observation,  and  experience,  on  a 
point  of  science  which  does  not  legiti- 
mately admit  of  theory,  and  which 
requires  only  attention,  accurate  ob- 
servation, and  a  faithful  record  of  de- 
monstrable facts  presented  to  the  eye. 
Under  such  circumstances,  are  we  to 
attribute  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
question  to  the  worthlessness  of  human 
testimony,  or  to  the  real  difference 
presented  in  the  course  of  the  same 
specific  malady  in  different  localities, 
or  to  the  want  of  just  habits  of  sound 
discrimination  ?  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
settle  these  great  psychological  ques- 
tions, but  shall  limit  the  remainder  of 
my  paper  to  some  observations  on  the 
much  mooted  point  of  re-vaccination. 

It  is  nearly  three  yenrs  since  I  stated, 
at  York  the  entire  uselessness  of  re- 
vaccination,  except  as  a  test  of  the 
efficacy  of  a  former  vaccination  ;  and  I 
grounded  that  statement  on  the  com- 
plete defiance  to  all  philosophy,  and  to 
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all  experience  of  nature's  agencies,  with 
regard  to  true  specific  disorders  of  the 
human  frame,  involved  by  a  contrary 
hypothesis,  and  also  upon  the  result  of 
some  hundred  cases  of  re-vaccination. 
Since  that  time,  many  subsequent  re- 
vaccinations  have  confirmed  the  views 
then  promulgated,  and  in  one  instance 
only  have  1  seen  a  vaccine  arm  follow 
suchre-vaccination, — this  being  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  and  being 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  absolute 
failure  of  the  first,  or  by  the  fact  of  the 
individual  being  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary subjects  in  whom  a  first 
attack  does  not  supersede  after-suscep- 
tibility. 

And  I  find  it  gravely  propounded, 
during  the  last  year,  that  re-vaccination 
should  be  performed  every  seventh  or 
tenth  year.  I  should  really  like  to 
know  upon  what  ground,  scientific  or 
practical.  As  a  scientific  question, 
vaccination  is,  or  is  not,  a  remedy  pos- 
sessing such  power  over  the  human 
frame  as,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
to  render  it  completely  insusceptible  to 
an  attack  of  variola;  and  in  other 
cases,  though  the  susceptibility  be  not 
destroyed,  the  influence  is  such,  never- 
theless, as  to  modify  the  attack  of 
small-pox,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  its 
malignity,  and  to  alter  its  course  and 
symptoms.  It  is  said,  and  upon  very 
feasible  and  philosophical  grounds,  to 
be  itself  a  form  of  small-pox  :  and  if 
so,  it  must  partake  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  small-pox,  which  is  that  of  a 
specific  malady,  occurring  but  once 
during  life.  Or  suppose  it  not  to  be 
small-pox  itself,  but  to  possess  the 
prophylactic  power  above  described  ; 
and  if  so,  it  must  possess  certain 
qualities  by  which  it  may  prove  an 
antidote  to  small-pox,  and  must  claim 
for  itself  so  much  resemblance  in  its 
nature  as  to  be  a  specific  malady,  and 
employed  for  a  specified  object,  in  the 
same  way  as  true  inoculated  small-pox 
was  employed  to  diminish  the  fatality 
of  natural  variola.  ]5ut  it  is  not  the 
nature  of  specific  maladies  to  exert 
their  modifying  power  over  the  human 
constitution  for  a  small  series  of  years  ; 
on  the  contrary,  measles,  scarlatina, 
hooping-cough,  smallpox,  and  all 
other  specific  maladies  (with,  in  every 
instance,  a  certain  number  of  excep- 
tional cases),  exert  their  power  for  the 
whole  duration  of  life  :  and  there  is  no 
reason,  on  scientific   grounds,  for  be- 


lieving the  contrary  with  regard  to 
vaccination.  The  proposition  admits 
that  the  modifying  power  continues  for 
seven  or  ten  years  :  and  if  so,  by  what 
law,  or  upon  what  principle,  does  its 
modifying  power  then  cease?  We 
must  deny  its  remedial  agency  alto- 
gether ;  we  must  deny  its  identity  with 
small-pox  ;  we  must  deny  altogether 
its  specific  character,  or  we  must  givs 
up  this  most  unphilosophical  tenet  of 
the  influence  wearing  out. 

As  a  question  of  practice  it  is  yet 
more  unfortunate;  for  again,  1  deny 
the  possibility  of  producing  a  vaccine 
arm  a  second  time  in  the  same  consti- 
tution, but  in  the  exceptional  cases 
before  mentioned.  Now  it  is  not  de- 
nied that  a  sore  arm  may  be  produced; 
on  the  contrar}',  it  may,  and  it  will— 
and  it  may  be  produced,  not  only  once 
in  ten  years,  or  in  seven  years,  but 
every  year,  and  even  every  month,  if 
persons  could  be  found  absurd  enough 
to  try  the  experiment.  I  may  be  told, 
that  in  many  instances  the  arms  will 
not  lake ;  and  what  then  ?  Why 
simply  they  have  not  taken,  not  from 
any  insusceptibility  on  the  part  of  the 
system,  but  generally  from  careless- 
ness in  the  process  of  vaccination  ;  and 
they  will  take  the  next  week  if  more 
carefully  vaccinated  ;  the  not  taking  is 
no  evidence  of  the  security  of  a  for- 
mer vaccination.  The  only  evidence 
on  this  subject  arising  from  re-vaccina- 
tion is,  that  the  arm  should  take — that 
it  should  become  more  or  less  sore, 
in  some  instances  very  much  so,  and 
far  more  than  from  ordinary  vaccina- 
tion, but  that  its  whole  course  is  anor- 
mal — that  it  is  the  result  of  an  animal 
poison  introduced  into  the  cellular  tis- 
sue, no  longer  capable  of  exerting  its 
first  specific,  medicinal,  or  prophylac- 
tic agency,  and  now  only  occasioning 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  local  and 
constitutional  disturbance,  the  effect  of 
which  is  unmixed  evil.  Again,  I  would 
rej)eat  that  its  course  is  wholly  anor- 
mal  from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  and 
the  result  is  invariably  such  an  arm  as 
no  well-informed  surgeon  could  pass 
as  a  satisfactory  first  vaccination.  13ut 
if  this  be  admitted,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied,  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
renewal  of  vaccination,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  settled;  and  then  re- vaccination 
is  reduced  to  its  profjcr  position,  as  a 
test  of  the  eflicacy  of  a  former  vaccina- 
tion ;  and  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
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only,  it  may  be  useful  where  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  perfection  of  a 
fresh  process;  in  all  other  instances  it 
is  utterly  wortiiless. 

As  an  exemplitication  of  this  posi- 
tion, I  will  relate  tiie  following  facts. 
On  the  same  day  of  May,  I  vaccinated, 
with  the  same  lymph,  the  infant  of  a 
lady  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  and 
re-vaccinated  a  young  lady  ;tnd  genllc- 
man,  of  the  respective  ages  of  18  and 
22.  The  arms  were  insjjccted  by  my- 
self also  on  the  same  day,  the  fifth 
from  vaccination.  The  first  was  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  fifth-day  vesi- 
cles, of  a  defined  circular  form,  raised 
above  the  surrounding  skin,  which  was 
unaltered  in  its  appearance,  and  con- 
taining a  perfectly  transparent  fluid; 
the  re-va  cinated  arms  on  the  contrary 
presented  no  similar  appearances,  but 
iil-defined  and  irregular  pustules,  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  opaque 
fluid,  their  margin  depressed  instead  of 
elevated — the  surrounding  skin  being 
raised,  thickened,  hardened,  and  in- 
flamed to  a  considerable  extent:  nor  is 
this  unusual;  it  has  been  the  case  in 
Ely  own  practice  in  hundreds  of  in- 
stances. The  effect  of  re-vaccination 
is  produced  earlier  than  that  of  a  first 
vaccination ;  its  course  is  not  exact 
and  defined,  but  perfectly  irregular; 
the  vesicle  is  always  misshapen;  the 
surrounding  skin  is  always  inflamed 
from  the  beginning;  and  happy  he 
■who  escapes  the  intense  suffering  often 
occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  the 
poison  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
Eiembrane,  and  the  irritation  of  the 
neighbouring  glands,  and  such  an 
amount  of  constitutional  irritation  as  is 
perfectly  unknown  in  ordinary  vac- 
cination. 

But  again,  this  process  is  not  only 
forbidden  by  science  and  observation, 
but  it  is  useless  in  efTecting  a  renewal 
of  vaccination  :  this  will  be  shown  by 
tile  following  case. 

At  his  own  earnest  request,  Mr. 
James  Baker,  .-ct.  24,  was  re-vaccinated 
in  January,  IS45,  by  my  partner  Mr. 
Sloman  ;  the  effect  upon  the  arm  was 
very  decided,  and  though  not  very 
severe,  was  just  such  as  is  usual  in  the 
great  majority  of  re-vaccinated  cases. 
He  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  (as 
he  considered),  this  renewal  of  the 
prophylactic  influence;  but  was  seized 
with  symptoms  of  small-pox,  on  the 
23d  of  March.     The  case  ran  the  usual 


course  of  modified  small-pox  ;  but  not 
only  was  it  unmarked  by  any  peculiar 
mitigation  of  symptoms,  but  the  erup- 
tive fever  was  considerable  ;  there 
was  a  great  degree  of  irritability  of 
stomach,  and  some  delirium  for  t\v» 
nights  ;  the  crop  of  pustules  was  large, 
and  altogether  it  was  one  of  the  se- 
verest cases  of  small-pox  after  vaccina- 
tion which  was  brought  under  my 
own  notice.  Nevertheless  the  modify- 
ing power  of  vaccination  w'as  exhi- 
bited even  here,  in  all  its  essential 
particulars.  But  the  question  soon 
comes,  what  did  the  patient  gain  by 
re-vaccination  ?  Absolutely  nothing, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  severest  cases  of 
modified  variola.  Admitting  that  he 
was  one  of  those  individuals  who  could 
not  have  been  placed  in  shelter  from 
small-pox,  still  there  was  the  distinct 
influence  of  vaccination,  but  that  in- 
fluence was  not  greater  or  so  great  as 
in  those  who  had  not  been  re-vacci- 
nated I  What  then  was  gained?  Surely, 
with  such  facts  and  such  reasonings, 
we  must  abandon  re- vaccination  except 
as  a  test  of  the  efficacy  of  a  former 
vaccination.  The  only  mode  of  evad- 
ing the  force  of  the  above  argumenta- 
tion is  by  assuming  that  the  patient 
thus  ill  after  re-vaccination,  would 
have  been  much  more  ill  but  for  this 
renewed  protective  influence,  and 
reasoning  that  therefore  the  process 
was  useful.  It  would  be  useless  to 
waste  time  upon  a  serious  refuta- 
tion of  such  reasoning;  and  of  the 
reasoner  we  can  only  piously  drop  the 
votive  words,  "navigetad  Anticyram.'* 

I  should  also  mention  one  other  fact 
which  has  been  repeatedly  brought 
before  me  during  the  recent  epidemic, 
viz.  that  small-pox  after  vaccination: 
has  occurred  at  every  period  of  interval 
from  that  process,  between  one  month 
and  35  years  ;  and  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  thing  like  a 
degree  of  severity  commensurate  with, 
this  interval ;  on  the  contrary,  the  se- 
verity has  always  borne  a  proportion 
to  the  character  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  peculiar  temperament,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  previously  af- 
fected, by  some  other  of  the  specific 
diseases  of  the  skin. 

With  regard  to  the  fever,  said  to  be 
the  only  true  criterion  of  a  first  suc- 
cessful vaccination,  as  it  appears  on  the 
seventh  and  eighth  day,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  it  will  be  looked 
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for  in  vain  ;  an  accurate  observer  will 
always  distinguish  a  genuine  from  an 
unsatisfactory  vcbicle,  and  if  its  pro- 
gress tliroughout  be  perfectly  regular 
he  may  be  satisfied.  In  conducting 
his  observations,  nurses  will  tell  him 
that  the  child  has  been  rendered  ill 
from  vaccination  on  the  second  or  any 
other  impossible  day ;  but  if  he  rely 
upon  his  own  observations,  he  will 
sometimes  find  febrile  movement  diffi- 
cult of  detection,  and  confined  to  one 
twenty-four  hours,  these  forming  gene- 
rally a  portion  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
days. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  great 
interest  with  regard  to  vaccination,  on 
which  I  see  tb.e  most  absurd  notions 
put  forward,  and  supported  by  great 
names,  but  careless  observers — notions 
alike  unsupported  by  reason  or  fact ; 
but  ray  inteniion  in  the  present  paper 
■was  to  confine  myself  to  re-vaccina- 
tion, and  I  have  already  trespassed  too 
long  upon  your  attention. 

W.  Newnham. 

Faxnham,  June  19tli,  1845. 


UODE  OF  PROTECTING  WORKMEN  FROM 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  LEAD.  BY  M.  MEIL- 
lET, 

A  TINNED  iron  mask  is  fitted  to  the  face, 
and  a  cylindrical  tube  is  attached  to  it  oppo- 
site to  the  nose  and  mouth  ;  in  the  interior 
of  the  tube  there  is  a  metallic  net-work, 
above  which  is  a  fine  s|ionge  saturated  with 
a  very  dilute  solution  of  hydrosulpliate  of 
soda.  The  sponge  is  so  placed  as  entirely 
to  fill  the  cylinder,  it  is  fixed  by  means  of 
a  cover  also  furnished  with  a  metallic  net- 
■work  ;  the  air  being  thus  comiielled  to  tra- 
verse a  body  saturated  with  a  litiuid,  which 
decomposes  the  salts  of  lead.  All  the  lead 
vapours  remain  behind  in  the  state  of  Sulphu- 
ret.  This  salt  is  slowly  and  uniformly 
decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
always  abundantly  present  in  these  manu- 
factories. The  workmen  thus  respires 
throughout  the  day  an  extremely  small 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  of 
all  substances  neutralises  the  effects  of  lead 
most  effietually.  M.  Mcillet  also  recom- 
mends that  the  hands  should  be  well  rubbed 
with  an  ointment,  containing  thirty  grammes 
of  hydrosul])liate  of  soda  to  a  pound  of  lead  ; 
the  hanfls  then  wi|)ed.  These  means  have 
been  tried  by  the  advice  of  M.  Meillet  in 
many  shot  manufactories,  and  the  results 
have  been  most  Hatisfactory. —  Gazi'lte  Midi- 
calfi ;  and  fluUctin  de  la  Socicli  de  Medi- 
cine de  PoilicrH. 


MICROSCOPICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  NERVES. 

By  Professor  Pdrkinje. 

Translated  from  Wdler's  Archiv.  fiir  Ana- 
toinie,  P/ii/sioloffie.  tmd  Medicin,  1845. 

By  WiLMAM  W.  Gull,  M.B.  L.M. 

Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  183S,  whilst 
mnking  a  more  extended  trial  of  the 
value  of  acetic  acid,  first  introduced  by 
the  younger  Burdach,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  very  delicate  nervous 
fibres  visible,  I  instituted  a  set  of 
observations  upon  the  proportion  of 
such  elementary  filjres  in  the  different 
tissues.  These  observations,  at  the  re- 
quest of  several  of  the  Professors  of 
the  University  of  Cracow,  were  sent  to 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  in  which  they  were  printed 
in  the  year  1839.  It  seemed  to  me, 
however,  that  the  remarks  there  con- 
tained had  not  received  the  publicity 
which  they  deserved.  A  part  of  them 
appeared  in  a  small  pamphlet  by  Dr. 
Benedict  Schultz,  "  On  the  Physiology 
of  the  Spinal  Cord  in  relation  to  its 
Palhologicalcoruiitions."  Vienna,  1842. 
Tlie  remainder  received  but  a  slight 
notice.  I  have  therefore  thought  it 
might  not  be  superfiuous  if  I  again 
communicated  from  the  Cracow  Re- 
port these  observations  to  the  phiioso- 
piiic:il  world  at  large.  If  I  have  here 
and  there  introduced  known  facts,  or 
negative  results,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that,  in  giving  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  value  of  acetic  acid  in 
microscopical  investigations,  I  was 
obliged  to  mention  when  its  employ- 
mem  was,  or  was  not,  successful. 

Contributions  to  t/ie  Microscopical 
AiKttomif  of  the  Nerves. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  valuable 
discoveries  for  the  microscopical  ana- 
tomy of  the  nerves,  is  the  more  ex- 
ten(led  introduction  of  dilute  acetic 
acid  by  the  younger  Burdach.  This 
acid  has  the  properly  of  making  the 
cellular  and  fibrous  tissue  very  trans- 
parent. Accordingly,  fat,  the  difierent 
secreting  cells  of  glands,  elastic  tissue, 
arterial  capillaries,  and,  above  all,  the 
finest  nerve  fibres,  if  surroumled  by 
cellular  tissue,  become  remarkably  dis- 
tinct by  its  use.     Burdach  first  used  it 
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"to  make  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  frogs 
visible  ;  this  induced  me  to  employ  it 
for  tracing  tVie  cutaneous  nerves  in 
man.  As  it  did  not,  however,  answer 
my  expectations,  I  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  other  membranous  tissues,  and 
amongst  tliese,  to  the  pia  mater  of  the 
spinal  cord  of  the  ox.  If,  from  a  por- 
tion of  fresh  spinal  cord,  we  carefully 
dissect  off  the  fibres  of  the  arachnoid, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  dentate 
ligament,  and  tear  or  cut  away  the 
nerves  from  their  roots,  lay  open  the 
pia  mater  longitudinally,  and  turn  out 
the  cord  carefully  with  the  handle  of 
a  scalpel,  we  may  obtain  the  whole 
fold  of  the  pia  mater,  and  spread  it 
upon  a  plate  of  glass  ;  if  now  a  small 
quantity  of  dilute  acetic  acid  be 
poured  upon  it  the  membrane  becomes 
transparent,  and  a  most  beautiful  net- 
work of  the  finest  nerves  presents  it- 
self to  the  naked  eye. 

If  the  membrane  be  examined  mi- 
ci'oscopically,  the  fibres  appear  in  part 
to  be  bundles  of  extremely  fine  ele- 
mentary filaments.  In  the  larger 
branches  from  thirty  to  fifty  such  fila- 
ments may  be  counted  in  one  fibre  ; 
in  general,  however,  their  number  is 
not  more  than  from  two  to  three.  The 
filaments  of  a  compound  fibre  pass 
out,  form  loops,  and  return  back,  or 
join  an  adjacent  fibre ;  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  a  filament  seems  to  be 
lost  in  the  tissue  of  the  membrane  it- 
self. The  largest  fibres  run  near  to 
the  anterior  spinal  artery,  which  they 
in  part  surround;  from  this  plexus 
filaments  pass  into  that  fold  of  the  pia 
mater  which  dips  into  the  anterior 
fissure  of  the  cord,  and  there  spread 
out,  forming  loops.  Near  to  the  den- 
tate processes,  also,  large  fibres  may  be 
seen,  which,  upon  the  whole,  run  lon- 
gitudinally, except  where  these  pro- 
cesses pass  out  to  be  attached  to  the 
dura  mater;  here  the  nerves  take  an 
outward  course,  quickly,  however,  to 
return  again,  and  assume  the  longitu- 
dinal direction.  At  the  points  of  origin 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal 
nerves  where  the  pia  mater  is  very  thin, 
the  fibres  are  smaller  and  fewer  in 
number. 

Compound  fibres  exist  upon  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  membrane,  but,  upon 
the  whole,  this  surface  is  not  so  well 
supplied  with  nerves  as  the  anterior, 
nor  are  the  fibres  so  large.  In  relation 
to   the   longitudinal   direction   of   the 


cord  (in  the  lower  animals),  the  largest 
number  of  nerves  are  found  at  the 
anterior  part,  and  where  the  cord  is 
long,  the  most  numerous  compound 
fibres  have  an  oblique  direction ;  at 
the  posterior  part  their  number  is  less, 
and  their  direction  more  longitudinal. 
.It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  origin  of 
these  fibres,  which  belong  to  the  vege- 
tative system.  A  part  of  them  are 
connected  with  the  delicate  coverings 
of  the  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior,  and 
others  by  the  lateral  spinal  arteries, 
which  pass  in  pairs  through  the  spinal 
foramina.  In  both  cases  they  appear 
to  arise  from  the  sympathetic  system. 
This  nervous  plexus  of  the  pia  mater 
of  the  cord  is  associated  with  a  similar 
one,  which,  in  connection  with  the 
small  arteries,  passes  to  the  pons 
varolii,  forming  plexuses  around  the 
vessels,  the  free  surface  of  the  pons 
varolii,  and  the  surface  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  a 
connexion  between  the  nerves  of  this 
kind  and  the  roots  of  the  cerebral  or 
spinal  nerves,  which,  if  they  existed, 
would  be  easily  discovered,  as  the  fila- 
ments of  the  plexus  above  described 
are  not  more  than  one-half,  or  one- 
third,  as  large  as  those  comprising  the 
fibres  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

One  cannot  suppose  that  these  nerves 
do  not  as  much  belong  to  the  pia 
mater  of  the  cord  as  to  the  arteries  of 
this  membrane  which  they  accompany, 
for  had  they  no  such  relation  they 
ought  to  be  constantly  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  vessels,  and 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  arteries.  This  distribu- 
tion obtains,  hov/ever,  only  so  long  as 
the  arteries  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  cord;  for  in  their  further 
course  the  nervous  fibres  pass  off  from 
the  vessels,  and  distribute  themselves 
indei)endently  in  longitudinal  plexuses 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  spinal 
membranes.  This  distribution  is  re- 
markable in  the  dentate  processes,  in 
which  there  are  hut  few  vessels,  and 
where  nevertheless  the  nervous  fila- 
ments are  numerous.  With  regard  to 
the  independence  of  these  nerves,  may 
be  adduced  the  fact,  that  although  they 
pass  into  the  canal  only  few  in  number, 
in  their  course  they  increase,  and  be- 
come much  more  numerous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vessels,  which  may  be  well 
seen  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  where 
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the  original  fibres  which  surround  the 
vessels  are  disiributed  with  them  to 
their  minutest  ramifications. 

In  order  to  assign  the  proper  position 
to  the  nerves  of  the  pia  mater  of  the 
cord,  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  pre- 
mise several  classes  of  nerves. 

1.  Cerebral  and  spinal  nerves,  with 
coarse  elementary  filaments. 

2.  CereLnl  nerves,  witii  fine  fila- 
ments (ophthalmic  and  acoustic). 

3.  Ganglionic  nerves,  with  fine  fila- 
ments, without  granular  tissue. 

4.  Ganglionic  nerves,  with  fine  fila- 
ments, with  granular  tissue. 

These  difierent  nerves  m.iy  be  found 
cither  separate  or  mixed.  The  system 
we  have  been  describing  in  the  pia 
mater  of  the  cord  belongs  to  the  third 
of  the  above  divisions.  We  may  here- 
after be  able  accurately  to  determine 
their  connexion  with  tiie  sympathetic. 
With  regard  to  their  composition, 
therefore,  we  say  tiiey  belong  to  the 
class  of  nerves  with  fine  fibres  unmixed 
•with  granules.  If,  by  a  continued  ap- 
plication of  acetic  acid,  granules  be- 
come visible,  they  belong  either  to  the 
neighbouring  pia  mater,  or  they  are 
artificially  produced  by  a  partial  con- 
traction of  the  sheaths  of  the  nerves. 
Similar  fibres,  without  granules,  but 
mixed  with  granular  fibres,  are  found 
under  the  serous  covering  of  the  heart. 

The  function  of  this  nervous  plexus 
appears  to  me  to  be  allied  to  sensation. 
It  may  be  a  guard  for  the  preservation 
of  the  normal  conditions  within  the 
spinal  canal.  From  the  connection  of 
the  processes  of  the  ligameiitum  den- 
tatum  to  the  dura  mater,  the  cord  par- 
ticipates in  the  motion  of  this  latter 
and  of  the  vertebrjc.  Whether  it  has 
any  reference  to  tiie  nutrition  of  the 
cord,  or  to  the  tension  of  the  spinal 
fluid,  remains  yet  unknown.  Does  it 
serve  for  the  preservation  of  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  temperature  in  the  parts 
surrounding  ihe  sj;inc,  the  diminution 
of  which  produces  chilly  sensations'-* 
Does  a  vital  metamorphosis  of  the 
blood  for  the  nutrition  of  the  cord 
depend  upon  it?  Does  there  occur, 
between  this  system  of  nerves  and  the 
fibres  of  the  cord,  a  dynamical  inter- 
change, such  as  is  admitted  to  exist 
between  the  portio  dura  and  the  fifih 
pair  ?  Or  are  all  these  conditions  united 
for  a  unity  of  function  ? 

It  seems  we  are  yet  far  from  a  solu- 
tion of  this  question,  and  not  only  so. 


but  perhaps  in  none  of  these  queries  is 
the  question  proposed,  which  remains 
to  be  answered  by  further  observations. 
On  extending  my  investigations  from 
the  nerves  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  cord 
to  the  cerebellum  and  brain,  I  found 
that  the  cerebellum  was  provided  with 
similar  nerves,  though  fewer  in  num/- 
her,  and  unconnected  with  the  arte- 
ries. Over  the  pons  varolii  they  seem 
to  belong  exclusively  to  the  arteries  ; 
this  last  arrangement  also  exists  in  the 
brain.  In  the  vascular  plexuses  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  there  are  no  traces  of 
such  nerves.  I  have  often  observed,  shin- 
ing directly  through  the  epithelium  on 
the  corpus  striatum  and  the  thalamus 
opticus  of  the  human  brain,  white 
fibres,  which  I  have  regal ded  as  deli- 
cate nervous  cords,  but  as  yet  1  have 
not  determined  accurately  whether 
they  are  so.  There  is  one  part  of  the 
brain  where  such  fine  nervous  fila- 
ments may  be  constantly  seen  ;  it  is  in 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  vena 
magna  Galeni.  At  that  point  where  it 
is  formed  by  the  two  lateral  veins  of 
the  plexus,  it  becomes  richly  sur- 
rounded by  a  tissue  of  these  nervjs, 
which  passes  into  the  fibrous  struc- 
ture of  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  and 
seems  to  belong  more  to  this  than  to 
the  venous  vascular  system.  It  would 
be  worth  the  trouble  to  determine 
whether  other  venous  trunks  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  sinuses  are 
similarly  surrounded  :  that  the  dura 
mater  is  supi)lied  with  nerves,  the 
older  anatomists,  Valsava,  Winslow, 
Pacchioni,  Petit  and  others,  and  more 
recently  Arnold  and  Bidder,  have  en- 
deavoured to  show.  According  to  Ar- 
nold the  nerve  of  the  tentorium  comes 
from  the  first  branch  of  tiie  nervug 
trigeminus, — this  statement  was  also 
maintained  by  Scliiemm  ;  according 
to  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Ar- 
nold, one  of  the  nerves  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter comes  from  the  fourth  cerebral 
nerve  :  this  last  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  Varrenlrai)[)  and  Bidder,  who  ir\ 
return  contradict  the  other  statements 
of  Arnold.  The  most  probable  o[)ini()n, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  and  one  to  wiiich 
Bidder,  I  think,  inclines,  is,  that  all  the 
nerves  of  the  dura  mater  take  tiieir 
origin  from  the  sympathetic  system, 
and  that  the  connexion  they  have  with 
the  cerebral  nerves  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  their  peculiar  points  of  ori- 
gin.    According  to   my  own  observ;t- 
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tions,  the  largest  compound  fibres  are 
constantly  found  at  those  points  where 
the  trunks  of  the  arteries  enter  tlie 
uura  mater;  they  run  for  the  most  part 
indeed  with  the  arteries,  yet  they  oc- 
casionally pass  off  from  them,  and 
spread  out  alone  in  the  memhrane, 
whereby  the  assertions  of  the  earlier 
anatomists  find  their  confirmation ; 
but  I  would  guard  myself  from  ex- 
pressing anything  decided  upon  this 
matter.  I  examined  the  dura  mater  of 
the  sheep,  calf,  and  ox,  and  of  the 
adult  and  of  the  infant  human  brain. 
I  must  here  remark,  that  these  fibrous 
membranes  in  young  subjects  do  not 
become  so  transparent  by  the  use  of 
the  acetic  acid  as  in  full-grown  indi- 
viduals. Doubtless,  these  tissues  have 
a  different  relation  to  water,  which  in 
part  is  free  in  them,  and  in  part 
exists  as  a  hydrate.  It  is  also  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  parts  exa- 
mined be  fresh  ;  the  least  commence- 
ment of  decomposition  makes  them 
less  transparent  under  'die  use  of  the 
acid :  spirit  of  wine,  and  solutions  of 
common  salt,  also  diminish  the  trans- 
parency. If  the  parthasbeen  preserved 
in  salt  and  water,  it  mus'.  be  carefully 
Avashed  previous  to  applying  the  acid  ; 
it  may,  however,  be  preserved  with  least 
detriment  in  water  to  whicp  has  been 
added  a  small  quantity  of  -egetable 
acid.  As  the  dura  mater  5  every 
where  thicker  and  more  dense  I'lan  the 
pia  mater  of  the  cord,  (which  other- 
wise in  its  tendinous  appearance  s  very 
like  it),  it  is  necessary  to  enifloy  "a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  ;cetic 
acid  to  make  it  translucent,  bit  at 
some  places  where  ic  is  thinner  the 
acid  employed  must  be  diluted,  otier- 
wi«p  the  fine  nen'ous  filaments  will  be 
so  much  chang-d  by  contraction  as  to 
be  invisible. 

My  ob'^^Jvations  shew  that  especially 
■^^^  aie    oblique    sinus   and  in    the 
of  ihi]^^  "^  '^"^  tentorium  to  the  base 
nervou'i"'  ^  ^'(^ry  rich  net-work  of 
■when  tM^s  is   spread  out,   which, 
comes  droned  with  acetic  acid,  be- 
eyeorby'tly  visible   to   the  naked 
^,e    exami'^t  magnifying  power,     if 
points  of  the  this  manner   all  the 
to  the  conclui^^niater,  we  must  come 
lections  of  the -it  t^g  largest  col- 
close  to  tlie  antv,  ^^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^^^^ 
terior  arteries,  ^v^idJle^  and  pos- 
membrane.fina.  u,^^,   ^^^^^  ^j^j^ 

verv  difficult 


to  trace  them  running  with  the  arte- 
ries back  to  their  origin  in  the  sym- 
pathetic system.  In  the  dura  mater 
of  the  spine  I  have  not  found  a  trace 
of  nerves.  By  means  of  the  acid,  I 
have,  however,  succeeded  in  finding  a 
system  of  organic  nerves  in  parts  where 
previously  they  had  not  been  conjec- 
tured to  exist,  and  whose  physiological 
and  pathological  importance  will  be  at 
once  recognised. 

[To  be  continued.] 


APPARENT  ABSENCE  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
DISTURBANCE  IN  CERTAIN  CASES  Off 
CANCER  UTERI. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  and  causes  of 
cancerous  degeneration  of  the  womb,  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  disease  generally 
escape  the  attention  of  the  pliysician,  who  is 
very  rarely  consulted  until  extensive  disorder 
already  exists.  ]Moreover,  the  derangements 
which  women  experience  at  the  beginning 
are  so  slight,  that  they  themselves,  pay  no 
attention  to  them,  and  it  may  happen  also 
that  the  disease  shall  attain  a  very  advanced 
stage  without  ariy  precursory  symptom  to 
cause  its  presence  to  be  suspected.  There 
are,  in  fact,  young,  fresh,  and  brilliant 
women,  appearing  to  have  all  the  attributes 
of  perfect  health,  in  whom  cancer  has  taken 
deep  root,  and  in  whom  the  uterus  is  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  a  putrid  slough,  pre- 
senting a  mere  foetid  cloaca.  We  have  seea 
cases  of  this  kind,  and  several  modern  au- 
thors— among  others,  MM.  Lisfranc,  Reca- 
mier,  Pauly,Tealier,&c. — have  published  ex- 
amples of  them. — Meigs'  Translation  of 
Coloinbat  on  Diseases  of  Females. 

MITIGATION  OF  THE  SYMPTOMS  IN  FATAL 
CASES  OF  TETANUS. 

When  cases  of  common  tetanus  are  to 
become  fatal,  we  do  not  find  the  paroxysms 
grow  less  frequent,  but  they  become  appa- 
rently milder,  and,  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  patient  is  recovering,  the  intervals 
between  the  paroxysms  are  lengthened,  but 
the  violence  of  the  last  paroxysm  that  man 
may  have  may  be  as  great  as  that  of  any  of 
the  preceding  ones.  Sometimes  on  visiting 
a  patient  he  tells  you  he  is  better — he  is  now- 
able  to  put  two  fingers  between  his  teeth, 
whereas  a  little  while  ago  he  was  only  able 
to  put  one  ;  he  feels  himself  better,  his  jaw 
can  be  opened  more,  and  his  limbs  are  more 
fiexible  ;  his  friends  meet  you  with  a  smiling 
countenance,  and  every  thing  is  congratula- 
tion— now,  what  are  you  to  expect  ?  Why, 
that  the  next  paroxysm  the  patient  gets  will 
carry  him  off,  the  very  next  paroxysm  will 
certainly  be  the  fatal  one. — Professor  CoUes' 
Lectures. 
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ON  THE 

DIGESTION    OF    VEGETABLE 
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Part  II. 
Being  thus  foiled  in  corroborating  the 
deduction  of  Blondlot,  that  phosphoric 
is  the  free  acid  of  tlie  stomach,  it  was 
requisite  to  look  out  for  another  source 
of  the  aciility  of  the  gastric  fluid.  It 
was  therefore  necess;.ry  to  test  the 
muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid  theory, 
as  propounded  by  the  sagacity  of  Dr. 
Prout.t 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  of  a  pig 
which  had  been  fed  on  porridge  two 
hours  before  being  killed,  were  mixed 
■with  cold  distilled  water  and  filtered. 
Six  fluid  ounces  of  this  fluid,  which 
was  quite  clear  and  limpid,  were  intro- 
duced into  a  retort  and  distilled  in  a 
water- bath.  The  distillation  occupied 
several  hours ;  three  ounces  of  fluid 
were  distilled  over,  which  possessed 
the  peculiar  smell  of  such  fluids,  and 
reddened  infusion  of  litmus  slightly. 
The  three  ounces  of  fluid  remaining  in 
the  retort  had  a  strongly  acid  reaction, 
and  gave  no  appearance  of  acetic  acid 
on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  iron 
From  twelve  ounces  of  another  portion 
of  the  same  gastric  fluid,  four  ounces  of 
fluid  were  distilled  over  by  the  heat  of 
the  water-bath,  which  presented  the 
same  characters  as  those  of  the  dis- 
tilled fluid  just  described  ;  but  in 
neither  instance  could  a  trace  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  be  detected  by  nitrate 
of  silver. 

With  the  liquor  remaining  in  the 
retort,  three  experiments  were  made  to 
determine  the  possible  amount  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  preceding  experiment  did  not 
serve  as  evidence  to  prove  the  impossi- 
bility of  its  presence.  Three  equal  por- 
tions of  the  fluid  were  measured  out,  to 
the  extent  of  two  fluid  ounces  in  each 
portion. 

1.  To  the  first  portion,  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  was  added  until  a  pre- 

*  From  the  I>ondon,  Kdinhnrtch,  and  Dublin 
Philosophical  Majfazine,  and  Journal  of  Science, 
for  May  IH45. 

t  See  Phil.  Mag.  S.  2,  vol.  iv.  p.  3  and  120. 


cipitate  ceased  to  fall  ;  pure  nitric  acid 
was  then  mixed  with  the  liquid,  and 
the  temperature  raised  to  the  boiling- 
point.  The  precipitate  was  filtered, 
washed,  and  weighed. 

2.  The  second  portion  wasevaporated 
to  dryness  and  ignited ;  the  residue 
was  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated 
by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  solution  being 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid  and  brought 
to  the  boiling  point. 

3.  The  tliird  portion  wfis  exactly 
neutralized  with  caustic  potash,  eva- 
porated and  ignited ;  the  residue  dis- 
solved in  wafer,  and  the  solution  pre- 
cipitated by  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are 
indicated  in  the  following  table  in 
grains:  — 

Experiments.  Weight  of  Weight  of    Weight  of 
Chloride  of  Chlorine.  Hydrochloric 
Silver.  Acid. 

1st.  7-81         1-95         2-00 

2d.  7-17        1-79         1-84 

3d.  7-'i7        1-99         2-04 

The  atomic  weights  here  employed 

are  Dr.  Thomson's  : — 

Oxygen  .     .     .     =1* 
Hydioj;en    .     .     =  -125 
Chlorrtie      .     .     =4^ 
Silver     .     .     .     =13^ 
The  cor'cspondence  between  the  first 
and  thirc'  experiments   shows  that  in 
the  first  10  organic  substance  had  been 
in   unioi    with  the  silver,  which  was 
preciplated  by  chlorine  alone,  and  that 
there  fe  no  evidence  from  these  results 
of   fife    muriatic    acid   being   present. 
The  (onclusion  is  the  reverse,  since  if 
any  free  muriatic  acid  had  been  neu- 
traliied  by  the  potash  the  third  ejcperi- 
mett  ought  to  have  given  an  inferior 
quanlity  of  chloride  of  silver,  because 
the  sal-ammoniac  ought  to  have  Lccix 
sublimed.      The    potas".    which    was 
addi'd,  I  conceive,  in  the   Jiiid  experi- 
ment, united  with  an  organic  c^jd ;  tl" 
salt    formed    was    decomposed  b^   *^ 
incineration,  and  the  potash  un^j.,-(jj 
the  chlorine  previously  in  unir^j.  ^ 
ammonia;  for  that  sul-ammo.roj,^^ 
volatile  muriate  was  present 
by  the  second  result.         ,.^rout  hy 
It  is  well  known  that.'  conclu- 
similar  experiments  d re  acid   w^^ 
sion  that  free   hydrocViiat  disfin, 
present  in  the  stoma*  onntk-d  the 
guished  chemist,  hi'Ve  described, 
(hst  experiment  wh"/»^e  made   it 
Indeed,    he   coul/ circumstances 
successfully   un/ 
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in  which  he  operated,  because  the  ' 
gastric  joice  in  his  experiments  was 
Dot  exposed  to  a  heat  that  could  coagu- 
late and  separate  the  albuminous  mat- 
ters, which  would  then  have  combined 
with  the  oxide  of  silver  and  have  com- 
plicated the  result.  In  the  gastric 
juices  employed  in  the  preceding  re- 
searches, however,  nothing  was  present 
but  soluble  starch  or  dextrin  and 
sugar,  which  formed  obviously  no 
compounds  with  silver,  insoluble  in 
boiling  nitric  acid.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  in  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Prout,  who  determined  the  total  amount 
Df  chlorine  in  the  gastric  fluid  by 
supersaturating  with  potash,  igniting 
and  precipitating  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
±at  he  had  formed  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, which  would  precipitate  cyanide 
of  silver  nlong  with  the  chloride,  un- 
less the  precaution  were  taken  not 
merely  to  add  nitric  acid,  but  to  boil 
;he  solution  after  the  addition  of  the 
acid,  since  cyanide  of  silver  is  insolu- 
ble, or.  at  least,  not  wholly  decomposed 
by  cold  nitric  acid.  T  offer  this  expla- 
nation, oinginally  proposed  by  Leuret 
and  Lassaigne,becajse  from  myknow- 
ledgeof  Dr.  Prout,  I  am  quitecertain  his 
experiments  were  most  accurately  made. 
Indeed,  the  testimony  of  all  sacceeding 
experimenters  who  have  obta'ned  the 
same  results  is  sufficient  to  e;tablish 
his  accuracy  without  the  addiion  of 
any  confirmation  on  my  part.  It  is 
even  possible  that,  in  cases  whe-e  the 
food  is  different,  the  acid  may  je  of 
the  nature  descriljed  by  Dr.  Prout. 

The  experiments  which   have  been  ' 
detailed  seem  to  denionstrate  that  no 
free   hydrochloric  ^cid   existed  in  the 

1st  product  of  distillation  amounted 
2d        "  "  " 

3d        ''  "  » 

thei'"  *^^'^  observations,   it    would  : 
atoo'u?    appear     that    the    greatest  | 
over  aPf  volatile   acid    was   carried  ' 
pTOceedt  and  that  as  the  distillation 
duaUv  Ai^  amount  in  the  retort  gra-  ' 
acidity  wahed,  indicating  that  the  j 
tion  of  Vacti  due  to  the  decomposi- 
vapour,  but  '  or  its  eduction  by  the  j 
acetic  acid.     ;  to  the  presence  of  ^ 
■however  innn-antity  present  was 
-product  of  a  1-ce    tne    distilled 
^uid  i-oaU  never ^Q^jj^^  ^j.  „^^^-^^ 
of  effervescence  o-^j^^j  j,,^  ^  ^^^^^ 
■faonate  of  soda.         iition  of  car- 


stomach  of  the  animal,  under  the  cir- 
cnm.stances  described,  since  no  acrd 
could  be  distilled  over  at  a  temperature 
greatly  above  that  at  which  this  acid 
boils  when  sufficiently  concentrated, 
while  the  fluid  in  the  retort  became 
more  intensely  acid  in  proportion  as 
the  distillation  proceeded.  A  portioa 
of  the  liquid  from  the  retort  was  eva- 
porated to  dryness  and  heated  to  a 
temperature  exceeding  SOO*  without 
giving  out  acid  fumes ;  the  residue  was- 
digested  in  water,  and  still  retained  an 
acid  reaction.  The  solution  of  the  re- 
sidue was  easily  saturated  by  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  was  not  precipitated  by 
chloride  of  calcium,  indicating  the  ab- 
sence of  biphosphate  of  lime  (contrary 
to  the  views  of  Blondlot),  and  Hkewise 
of  free  sulphuric  acid. 

In  another  experiment  the  gastric 
juice  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the 
water-bath,  and  treated  with  alcohol 
and  oxide  of  zinc  with  the  necessary 
precautions  :  prismatic  crystals  were 
obtained  corresponding  with  lactate  of 
zinc,  but  in  too  minute  quantity  to 
admit  of  analysis,  the  only  demonstra- 
tive argument.  The  preceding  experi- 
ments appear  to  show,  however,  that 
the  free  acid  of  the  stomach,  in  the 
digestion  of  vegetable  matter  at  least, 
of  all  the  known  acids,  alone  corre- 
sponds with  the  lactic.  To  determine 
the  nature  of  the  volatile  acid,  which, 
however,  appears  to  be  present  always 
in  minute  quantity,  a  portion  of  ga.stric 
fluid  was  distilled,  and  the  product 
was  obtained  in  three  distinct  re- 
ceivers. Their  characters,  as  deter- 
mined by  infusion  of  litmus,  were  as 
follows :  — 

Infusion  of  litmns. 
to     .     1    oz.  bright  red  colour. 

.     1^  oz.  paler  than  preceding. 

.     1    oz.  slight  red  colour. 

Dextrin  and  S'Huble  Sta.ch  found  in 
the  Stomach  in  the  Digestion  oj' Starch. 
— I  have  already  stated  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  paper  that  I  was  unable  to 
detect  any  traces  of  starch  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  return  to  the  stomach,  and  to 
observe  the  chemical  changes  to  which 
the  starch  was  subjected  in  that  viscus. 
^Vhen  an  animal  is  fed  on  porridge,  if 
water  be  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  the  mixture  well  stirred,  and 
then  allowed  to  stand  at  rest,  the  su- 
pernatant liquor  produces  a  blue  colour 
with  tincture   of  iodine ;    but   if    the 
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liquid  be  filtered,  the  colour  obtained 
by  mixing  the  solution  of  iodine  with 
the  filtered  liquor  is  red,  indicative  of 
the  presence  of  dextrin,  or  one  of  the 
varieiies  of  soluble  starch.  I  have 
sometimes  found,  however,  that  starch 
has  existed  in  solution  in  the  gastric 
fluid  even  when  neither  a  blue  nor  a 
red  colour  was  indicated  by  iodine. 
This  substance  I  have  isolated  by  boil- 
ing the  gastric  fluid  in  order  to  coagu- 
late the  albumen,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness in  the  water-bath,  and  then  re- 
moving the  sugar  and  oil  by  means  of 
alcohol.  The  substance  thus  obtained 
gave  no  decided  indications  with  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  previous  to  isolation 
when  dissolved  in  water,  and  therefore 
corresponds  with  that  variety  of  solu- 
ble starch  which  has  frequently  been 
described  by  chemical  writers.  It  ap- 
peared a  point  of  some  importance  to 
ascertain  whether  the  transition  of 
starch  into  dextrin  takes  place  at  once 
in  the  stomach,  or  whether  the  change 
commences  before  the  food  is  swal- 
lowed. I  accordingly  prepared  a  quan- 
tity of  porridge  by  boiling  it  for  up- 
wards of  half  an  hour  with  distilled 
water,  and  on  filtering  it  I  obtained 
distinct  evidence  of  tiie  presence  of 
dextrin  in  the  filtered  liquid.  It  may 
perhaps  therefore  be  legitimate  to  in- 
fer that  one  of  the  important  purposes 
to  be  acquired  by  cooking  starch  is 
to  facilitate  its  conversion  into  soluble 
dextrin,  and  that  other  form  of  soluble 
starch  already  described;  and  hence 
the  importance  of  the  boiling  being 
continued  for  a  considerable  space  of 
time,  when  some  of  the  harder  species 
of  amylaceous  food,  as  rice,  sago, 
tapioca,  are  used  as  articles  ot  diet,  and 
especially  when  they  are  administered 
to  the  delicate  stomachs  of  the  sick. 

The  soluble  starch  was  separated 
in  the  manner  already  detailed,  and 
was  found  to  possess  the  following  con- 
stitution when  subjected  to  organic 
analysis  : — 

7-29  grains  gave  O'SG  CO^ 
711  "  9-54  CO^ 

]:i[i3       "         7-'.)7  no 
7-29         "  4-0.'}  IK) 

7-11         "  40:3  HO 

The  result  of  these  analyses  per  cent, 
is  as  follows  : — 

1st.  2(1.  .3(1. 

Carbon    .  .  .  :3()  H8     .3G-.'j9 

Hydrogen  .  .    G-31       (i-17       ^  29 
Oxygen  .  .  .  .5G-95     57  12 


This  composition  does  not  agree  with 
that  of  starch,  except  with  wheat 
starch,  in  the  carbon  before  that  sub- 
stance has  been  dried;  but,  according 
to  the  analyses  of  Prout,  the  wheat 
starch  is  greater  in  amount  than  in  the 
present  case.  The  carbon  in  the  sub- 
stance under  consideration  agrees  with 
that  of  sugar  of  starch,  but  the  hydro- 
gen is  much  inferior;  and  the  three 
experiments  detailed  agree  so  closely 
in  reference  to  the  hydrogen,  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  results,  more  especially  as  the  last 
analysis  was  made  with  oxyde  of 
copper  and  chlorate  of  potash,  and  the 
matter  subjected  to  analysis  appeared 
to  be  completely  burned.  The  sub- 
stance appears  to  have  possessed  somt 
intermediate  characters  between  those 
of  sugar  and  starch. 

SiKjar  in  the  Blood. — The  preceding 
results  show  that  a  matter  closely  cor- 
responding with  sugar  is  found  in  the 
stomach.       Experiment    was   scarcely 
necessary  to  prove  that  sugar  exists  in 
the  stomach,  since  as  all  flour  and  meal 
contain  sugar,  it  is  obvious  that  when 
these  articUs   of  diet   are    swallowed, 
sugar  must  be  present  in  that  viscus. 
But  as  it  exists  in   the  stomach,  it  is 
natural  to   expect  that  it  should  pass 
into  the  blood-vessels,  and  be  capable 
of  being  detected  in  the  mass  of  the 
sanguiieous  circulation.     That  fermen- 
tation can  be  excited  by  yeast  in  many 
of  thf  fluids  of  the  body,  was  long  ago 
shown  by  Tiedemann  andGmclin.    Dr. 
A.  Bichanan  during  the  course  of  last 
win;er  obtained  traces  of  carbonic  acid 
from  serum  by  feriqentation,  and  1  re- 
pealed  the  experiments  with  success  ; 
but  I  found  it  necess;uy  to  be  careful 
in  such  a  delicate  expei'mcnt  that  no 
source  of  fallacy  should  be  vrcsent  tf 
complicate  the  result,  and  that  ir.  oy^'' 
to   arrive   at   a   demonstration    o^J^ 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  itp^^. 
be  requisite  to  resort  to  weigliiy,     ^^ 
this  purpose  I  employed  wl»Jii,s(.sof 
termed  a  saccharometer.     ItctocJ  hv 
two  light  phials  or  flasks  qicij  .,o^r, 
a  bent  tube,  one  or  both  Seruni    or 
scsses  a  safety -tube.      7ied  out  iti 
fluid  to  be  examined  iy  pJaced  m 
one  of  the  flasks,  wk'^n   g^t^^    j^ 
a  vacuum,    or    in    •'  ''i  so/ui/o,, 
remove  any  carbor  '"'rodiiced  a' 
while  into    the  o  '^pt  tube  dip. 
solution  of  bary'*^  '"<-*  surface  of 
ping  considcra)^ 
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the  barytes  solution.  Yeast  being 
mixed  with  the  serum,  the  connexion 
between  the  flasks  is  estabUshed,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  placed  in  a  warm 
atmosphere  (700).  Fermentation  spee- 
dily begins  if  sugar  is  present,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  as  it  passes  over  pre- 
cipitates the  barytes  in  the  form  of 
carbonate.  In  twelve  hours  the  action 
\v:i\\  beat  an  end  ;  the  llask  containing 
the  serum  is  then  to  be  heated  to  carry 
aver  any  COo  which  may  remain  in 
its  atmosphere  by  means  of  vapour. 
]  prefer  tins  method  to  using  a  safety- 
tube  in  the  second  phial,  because  it  is 
cifficult  to  wash  oil"  the  carbonate  of 
barytes  which  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the 
ends  of  the  tubes. 


The  carbonate  of  barytes  is  then  to 
be  thrown  on  a  small  filter  covered  with 
a  plate  of  glass,  washed,  ignited,  and 
weighed.  Every  49  grains  of  it  are 
equivalent  to  22'5  of  sugar  existing  in 
the  blood.* 

By  means  of  this  process,  I  found 
that  the  serum  of  a  pig,  which  had 
been  starved  for  at  least  twelve  hours, 
then  fed  on  porridge  and  killed  three 
hours  afterwards,  atfordetl  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  iOOO  grains  '80  carbonate 
of  barytes,  =  5"6  grains  per  pound,  or 
to  2'j7  grains  of  sugar. 

In  another  experiment  the  serum  of 
the  pig  was  employed  from  whose 
stomach  the  soluble  starch  was  ex- 
tracted. 


520'27  grains  of  serum  gave 

•68        "  carbonate  of  barytes. 

equivalent  to      9'0l         "  "         per  pound, 

4-19         "  sugar 


and  estimating  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  human  body  at  24  pounds,  by  the 
first  experiment  we  should  have  61*68 
grains  in  the  sanguineous  circulation, 
and  by  the  second  100'56  grains.  A 
pound  of  urine  in  diabetes  I  have  found 
to  contain  14'36I  grains  of  sugar. 
Whether  the  sugar  is  burned  in  the 
lungs  and  capillaries,  or  is  previously 
converted  into  fat  by  the  agency  of 
the  casein  of  the  blood,  it  remains  of 
course  to  determine;  but  the  experi- 
ments of  Pelouze  have  shown  us  how 
this  may  be  effected ;  and  the  present 
determinations  seem  to  form  a  collect- 
ing link  between  starch  and  fat,  which 
render  the  views  of  Liebig,  in  re- 
ference to  the  supply  of  animal  fat 
being  derived  from  starch,  still  more 
plausible  ttian  was  at  one  time  sus- 
pected. 

The  experiments  detailed  in  this 
paper  appear  to  lead  to  the  following 
conclusions: — 

1.  That  vegetable  albuminous  mat- 
ter and  fat  when  digested  can  be  de- 
tected in  the  blood. 

2.  That  if  any  free  hydrochloric 
acid  exist  in  the  stomach  of  animals 
daring  the  digestion  of  starch,  the 
quantity  must  be  so  minute  as  to  be 
scarcely  appreciable. 

3.  That  an  acid  exists  in  the  sto- 
mach of  animals  fed  on  starch,  which 
corresponds  more  nearly  with  lacetic 
acid  than  with  any  other  known  acid. 

4.  That  dextrin  and  soluble  starch 
exist  in  the  stomachs  of  animals  which 


have  been  fed  on  farinaceous  diet  dur- 
ing and  for  some  time  after  diges- 
tion. 

5.  That  sugar  exists  in  the  blood  of 
animals  which  have  been  fed  on  starch. 
And 

Lastly.  It  is  hoped  they  have  in 
some  measure  contributed  to  throw  a 
ray  of  light  upon  the  important  func- 
tion which  starch  fulfils  in  the  animal 
oeconomy. 


SALT-MIXE,  CARDOKA,  SPAIN". 

This  celebrated  mine  lies  below  the  town. 
It  is  an  absolute  mountain  of  salt,  emerging 
in  a  jagged  outline,  nearly  500  feet  high. 
The  salt  deposit  differs  from  that  of  Ming- 
lanilla  in  being  on  the  surface.  The  salt 
pinnacles  shoot  forth  from  a  brownish  earth, 
like  a  quarry  of  marble  dislocated  by  gun- 
powder. They  are  inexhaustible,  and  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  indolent  owners, 
as  requiring  no  other  labour  beyond  taking 
what  Providence  has  prepared  for  them. 
The  colours  of  these  saline  glaciers  vary 
extremely,  and  are  brilliant  in  proportion  as 
the  weather  is  clear.  When  the  sun  shines, 
they  look  like  stalactites  turned  upside  down, 
and  are  quite  prismatic,  with  rainbow  tints 
of  a  red  and  blue  colour. — Murray's  Spain, 

*  The  results  contained  in  this  paper  were 
communicated  to  Professor  Liebiij  in  September 
1844.  He  then  suggested  the  mode  of  detecting 
sugar  Ijy  means  of  bile  and  sulphuric  acid.  I 
found  this  test  to  be  ambiguous,  as  sulphuric 
acid  alone  produced  a  red  colour  in  diabetic 
urine  and  in  other  animal  iluids. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  1845. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have 
lately  issued  their  Eleventh  Annual 
Report,  which  contains,  among  other 
matters  of  professional  interest,  some 
remarks  on  the  scale  of  remuneration 
adopted  for  the  salaries  of  the  medical 
officers  of  Poor  Law  Unions,  and  on 
the  inexpediency  of  increasing  these 
beyond  their  present  amount.  Certain 
transactions  which  have  come  to  light 
respecting  the  conduct  of  a  medical 
officer  of  the  South  Dublin  Union,  have 
indeed  been  made  use  of  by  the  Com- 
missioners, as  an  argument  for  shewing 
that  the  present  rate  of  remuneration 
is  too  high,  and  that  the  salaries  may 
admit  of  reduction ! 

It  appears  from  the  Report,  that  the 
great  difficulties  experienced  in  en- 
forcing the  general  Medical  Order  of 
March  1842,  have  principally  arisen 
from  one  of  the  three  following  sub- 
jects— 1.  The  qualifications  of  the  me- 
dical officers ;  2.  The  maximum  amount 
of  the  area  and  population  of  medical 
districts;  3.  The  rates  of  payments  for 
medical  officers  in  certain  surgical  and 
midwifery  cases.  In  several  unions  it 
is  admitted  the  rates  of  the  surgical 
and  midwifery  fees  have  created  great 
dissatisfaction ;  "  but  these  payments 
are  now  generally  acquiesced  in,  since 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  have  learnt 
by  experience,  that  the  increase  of  ex- 
penditure, and  the  various  evils  which 
they  anticipated  from  the  introduction 
of  the  fees  in  question,  have  not  in  fact 
been  produced."  The  following  is  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure  for  medical 
relief  in  each  year  since  1838, — a  large 
sum  when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  but 
easily  subdivided,  as  we  know  it  to  be, 
into  a  number  of  small  salaries  : — 


Years  ending 
Lady-day. 


Amount  of 
Medical  Relief. 


1«38  £136,775 

1839  148,(552 

1840  151,781 

1841  154.054 

1842  152,00fi 

1843  160,726 

1844  166,257 

The  amount,  it  will  be  seen,  has  gone 
on  gradually  increasing,  but  probablT" 
in  no  greater  ratio  than  the  annual  it- 
crease  of  the  pauper  population. 

The  Commissioners  profess  that  fa 
regulating  the  remuneration  for  medical 
relief,  their  object  has  been  to  secure 
to  the  medical  officer  such  a  payment 
as  would  enable  him  to  discharge  his 
duty   to  his   pauper  patients,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  proper  medicines. 
From  what  we  have  heard  of  the  sala- 
ries paid  to  certain  medical  officers  in 
rural  districts,  we  much  doubt  whether 
this  object  has  been  attained  ;  and  if 
the  medical  officers  have    discharged 
their  duties  to  the  pauper  patients,  and 
furnished  them  with  proper  medicines, 
they  must  not  only  have  expended  the 
amount  of  their  salaries,  but  something 
more.     The  truth  we  believe    to   be, 
that  conscientious  men,  long  resident 
in  the  district,  have  often  been  induced 
to  accept  these  offices  at  a  loss,  well 
knowing  that  in  the  event  of  their  de- 
clining to   act  as    parochial    medical 
officers  for  the  salary  recommended  bv 
the   Commissioners,  and    adopted    by 
the  Guardians,  some  young  and  less 
scrupulous  member  of  an  overstocked 
profession,   would  immediately   accept 
the  office  as  a  stepping-stone  for  prac- 
tice.    The  experiment  has  been  tried, 
and  in   some   instances    it    has  been 
attended    with    results    which    might 
have    been    anticipated ;    the    pauper 
patients  have  been  neglected,  and  they 
have  been  allowed  to  die  either  through 
the  incompetency    of    the    appointed 
officer,  or  from  his  not  feeling  himself 
called   upon    to   give   up   his    private 
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practice    for    an    ill-remunerated    at- 
tendance on  the  poor.     In  the  latter 
case,  we  grant  that  a  medical  man  is 
not  justified  in  accepting  office  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  roor-Law  au 
thorities  are  as  little  justified  in  fixing 
the  amount  of  salary  so  low  as  to  make 
the  acceptance  of  it,  under  a  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  attached  to  it,  a 
loss  to  the  medical  officer.     The  great 
secret  of  the  nature  of  these  appoint- 
ments  is,  however,  developed  in   the 
following  sentence:    "In   fixing  this 
amount  (i.  e.  of  medical  salary),  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  keep  in  view 
the   value   at    which  the  services  of  a 
medical   man    are   attainable  for   this 
purpose, under  the  existing  circnmstances 
of  the  profession.^'      It   is   contended 
that  if  the  Commissioners  were  to  at- 
tempt, by  their  regulations,  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  medical  officers  at  a  rate 
higher    than    that    at    which    compe- 
tent  medical   men   are   willing   (com- 
pelled ?)      to      accept       the      office, 
and    perform     its    duties,    the     result 
would  be,  that  the  medical  offices  of 
unions  would  become  the  subjects  of 
sale,  more  or  less   concealed,  and  the 
pauper    patients  would  derive  no   be- 
nefit  from  the  excessive  (!)  payment, 
We  here   fall  back    upon   the  old  ar- 
gument of  taking    advantage   of   the 
necessities  of  an  over-stocked  profes- 
sion.   Under    "  the    existing   circum- 
stances of  the  profession,"  i.  e.   where 
many    hundreds    are    provided   with 
diplomas  without    practice   or  the  re- 
motest expectation  of  obtaining  any, 
the  value  at    which  the  services  of  a 
medical  man  are    attainable,    may  be 
represented  by  the  algebraic  quantity 
—  X.      We    lately    heard   that   there 
was  a  fierce  struggle    among    a  num- 
ber of  University  graduates  with  their 
M.D.  diplomas,   for  the  office  of  sur- 
geon in  a  South-sea  whaler ;  and  that 
one  doctor  of  medicine  succeeded    in 
obtaining    the    appointment,   and    re- 


garded it  as  a  victory  over  his  fel- 
low-candidates! The  "existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  profession"  have  in 
fact  within  the  last  few  years  reached 
almost  the  zero  of  starvation  for  a 
large  number  who  are  duly  licensed. 
A  vacancy  in  an  honorary  appoint- 
ment to  the  most  obscure  dispensary, 
in  a  third-rate  country  town,  becomes 
a  life-and-death  struggle  —  a  perfect 
iotromachia;  and  for  weeks  before  the 
election  takes  place,  the  public  jour- 
nals are  inundated  with  advertise- 
ments and  testimonials  of  qualifica- 
tion, with  protestations  that  the  ad- 
vertisers intend  to  devote  all  their 
energies  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duties  attached  to  the  high  and 
responsible  office,  &c.  for  which  they 
are  candidates  !  If  a  captain  of  a  ship 
advertises  for  a  surgeon  without  salary, 
the  office  is  at  once  seized  with  eager- 
ness as  a  means  of  obtaining  tempo- 
rary subsistence,  or  procuring  a  pas- 
sage to  a  foreign  country.  A  skilful 
captain,  by  imitating  the  example  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  taking 
advantage  "  of  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  profession,"  may  thus 
provide  his  crew  with  medical  advice 
on  the  outward  and  homeward  voy- 
ages, at  a  very  small  outlay ;  and 
many  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
liberal  plan,  of  thus  cheaply  obtaining 
the  services  of  medical  men ! 

We  must,  however,  protest  against 
this  method  of  dealing  with  the  me- 
dical profession.  The  system  of  tender 
in  the  appointment  of  medical  officers 
to  Poor  Law  Unions,  may  furnish  a 
very  good  estimate  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  medical  profession  is  now 
overstocked,  and  at  what  an  easy  rate 
medical  advice  may  be  obtained;  but 
it  is  a  pure  delusion  to  suppose  that 
those  who  accept  these  salaiies  are  al- 
ways in  a  position  to  discharge  their 
duties  to  the  pauper  patients  or  to  fur- 
nish them  with  proper  medicines.     If 
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the  same  system  of  tender  were  adopted 
with  respect  to  an  Assistant-Conimis- 
sionership  under  the  Poor  Law,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  many  per- 
sons would  be  found  willing  to  dis 
charge  the  duties  of  the  ofhce  for  one 
half  of  the  salary  at  present  attached 
to  it.  We  even  go  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  competent  men  would  be  found 
willing  and  able  to  discharge  these  du- 
ties at  a  lower  rate  of  salary :  but  in 
some  way  or  other,  the  Commissioners 
appear  most  unwilling  to  apply  to  the 
remuneration  of  medical  men,  the  rules 
which  are  applied  to  themselves.  In  the 
case  of  a  medical  officer,  it  is  alleged, 
certain  abuses  might  follow  by  fixing 
the  salary  above  the  market  value  : — 
in  the  case  of  an  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner no  danger  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
apprehended !  This  interested  argu- 
ment is  apparently  supported  by  a 
solitary  case  of  misconduct,  to  which 
we  shall  revert  on  a  future  occasion. 


We  regret  to  announce  that  three 
deaths  have  taken  place  from  this  for- 
midable disease  since  our  last.  Both 
the  medical  officers  who  nobly  volun- 
teered their  services  at  Madeira,  have 
been  attacked,  and  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Sidney  Bernard,  has  died.  The  other, 
Mr.  CofTey,  according  to  the  latest  ac- 
counts which  we  have  seen, was  going  on 
favourably.Lieut.Isaacson  and  the  pilot, 
Mr.  Saunders,  who  brought  the  vessel 
round  from  Portsmouth,  have  fallen 
victims  to  this  fearful  malady.  The 
highly  contagious  character  of  this 
fever,  so  far  as  Europeans  are  con- 
cerned, is  strongly  shown  in  the  facts — 

1.  That  so  many  medical  men,  entering 
the  ship  at  different  places,  have  been 
attacked,  and  four  have  already  died. 

2.  That  the  coast-pilot  was  speedily 
carried  off  by  an  attack.  .'3.  That  Dr. 
Kogers,  who  volunteered  his  services 
at  Stangate  Creek,  was  seized  OU' Sun- 
day, but  is,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  pro- 
gressing favourably,     The  period  of  in- 


cubation for  the  transmission  of  this 
disease  by  human  contagion  is  there- 
fore very  short;  and  the  circumstances 
clearly  show  that  a  complete  isolation 
of  the  sick  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is  reported  that  the  African  fever 
has  broken  out  at  Woolwich  on  board 
the  Giowler  steamer,  recently  arrived 
from  the  coast  of  Africa.  One  man,  it 
is  said,  was  sent  to  the  Hospital  with 
the  fever  on  Monday  morning,  and  died 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Seven 
men  took  the  disease  yesterday.  The 
Growler  has  had  frequent  communica- 
tions with  the  Eclair.  The  two  sur- 
geons, Mr.  Bernard,  who  has  since  died,, 
and  Mr.  Coffey,  left  the  Growler,  at 
Madeira,  to  join  the  Eclair,  and  take 
charge  of  the  sick. — Times,  Oct.  16. 


Iflcbtch)^. 

T/ie  Americiin  lourual  of  Insanity. 
Edited  by  the  Officers  of  the  New 
York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica. 
No.  4,  Vol.  I.,  and  No.  1,  Vol.  IL 
April— July,  1845.  Utica:  Bennett, 
B.ickus,  and  Hawley. 
We  used  to  imagine  that  no  country 
was  so  prolific  in  medical  periodicals 
as  our  own  ;  but  we  find  that,  in  respect 
of  numbers,  our  American  contempo- 
raries have  completely  surpassed  us. 
There  are  at  present  published  in  the 
United  Stales  fifteen  journals  solely 
devoted  to  medical  science :  the  whole 
of  these  have  sprung  up  since  the  year 
1S28;  and  several  of  their  nuiuijer  have 
now  attained  a  high  standing  and 
authority.  While  upon  this  subject, 
we  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  as 
many  of  these  journals  as  commonly 
reach  our  shores  have  two  qualities- 
which  ])articularly  deserve  commenda- 
tion—their contents  are  strictly  medi- 
cal, and  are  quite  free  from  i)arty  dis- 
cussions and  individual  squabbles  ;  and 
their  editorial  remarks  are  uniformly 
characterised  by  moderation  and  cour- 
tesy. 

The  American  Journal  of  Insanity 
(which  appears  quarterly)  is  a  new 
candidate  lor  popularity,  its  fifth  part 
having  appeared  in  A[)ril  last.  Tiie 
Editors  state,  that  "  1  lie  object  of  this 
journal  is  to  popularize  the  study  of 
"insanity  ;  to  ac(juaint  the  general  reader 
with  tlie  nature  and  varieties  of  this 
disease,    methods   of    pieveiilion    and 
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cure."  They  "  also  hope  to  make  it 
useful  and  interesting  to  members  of 
the  medical  and  legal  professions,  and 
to  all  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind."  This  attempt  is 
certainly  a  meritorious  one,  and  we 
cordially  wish  it  the  success  it  deserves. 
The  popular  mind  has  long  been  too 
little  favourable  to  those  engaged  in 
the  treatment  of  mental  disease  :  the 
impression  of  horror  long  ago  created 
by  the  plan  which  formerly  treated  the 
unhappy  lunatic  not  as  the  most  af- 
flicted and  desolate  of  human  beings, 
but  as  a  savage  and  untameable  wild 
beast,  whom  shackles  and  blows  could 
alone  control,  has  scarcely  yet  been 
dissipated  by  the  benign  system  of 
Conolly  and  Esquirol — a  .system  which 
must  eventually  raise  its  professors  to 
the  highest  estimation  as  men  of  science 
and  philanthropists.  The  Editors  men- 
tion, that  until  within  a  few  years  there 
was  no  journal  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Insanity.  Now  there 
are  three,  viz. :  one  at  Paris,  the  "  An- 
na les  Mt'dico-  Ps)/'-holo{/ifjites,"  another 
published  at  Berlin,  and  their  own. 

The  two  numbers  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Insanity,  now  before  us,  are 
remarkably  well  edited  ;  they  are  am- 
ply furnislied  with  original  essays  and 
reports,  the  selections  are  apposite,  and 
the  editorial  articles  evince  sound 
knowledge  and  a  liberal  spirit. 

On  the  Xalure,  Causes,  Prevention,  and 
Treatment  of  Acute  Hijdrucepliuliis, 
or  Water-Brain- Fever.  Bv  Thomas 
Smith,  A.M.,  M.D.  8vo.'  pp.  168. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 
Dr.  Smith  addresses  his  treatise  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  profession  ;  and 
■while  it  contains  enough  practical  and 
carefully-selected  matter  to  render  it 
•worthy  of  the  perusal  of  medical  men,  its 
very  judicious  and  forcible  remarks 
upon  the  management  of  children,  and 
the  conduct  of  parents,  do  great  credit 
to  the  author's  good  sense,  and  should 
recommend  his  volume  to  general  peru- 
sal. We  of  course  should  not  give  it 
this  praise  had  we  not  found  that  it  is 
free  from  unprofessional  self-lauda- 
tion, or  charlatanism  of  any  kind.  It 
is  precisely  the  sort  of  work  tliat  a 
well-informed  physician  is  at  liberty 
to  place  before  the  public. 

The  data  upon  the  subjects  of  cere- 
bral auscultation,  and  the  statistics  of 


infant  life,  and  the  remarks  upon  the 
non-hereditary  nat^ure  of  hydrocepha- 
lus, are  well  arranged,  and  deserve  a 
careful  perusal. 

The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  author's  style  of  instructing  his 
non-professional  readers  ;  it  is  takea 
from  the  chapter  on  "The  Means  of 
Prevention."  "  I  would  not  wish  to 
shock  the  feelings  of  any  amiable  pa- 
rent, when  I  state  that  this  pest  to  in- 
fancy (hydrocephalus)  may  frequently 
be  traced  to  parental  mismanagement. 
The  flabby,  serous,  half-blooded,  mor- 
bidly susceptible  p  .rents,  daily  keep- 
ing up  and  increasing  their  mor- 
bid susceptibilities,  by  late  hours  and 
luxury,  often  procure  for  themselves 
all  the  misery  of  hydrocephalic  off- 
spring. This  is  so  far  from  being  mat- 
ter of  conjecture  merely,  that  it  abso- 
lutely admits  of  proof.  Parents  who 
have  lost  two,  three,  or  four  children, 
consecutively,  by  this  disease,  have 
changed  their  medical  man,  from  a 
natural  hope  that  they  might  ;it  length 
find  a  doctor  more  lucky  or  more  skil- 
ful. Had  they  changed  their  own 
habits  of  life,  it  would  have  been  more 
to  the  purpose.  Examine  the  mother; 
she  will  be  found  to  have  been  lan- 
guid, reduced  in  constitutional  powers, 
weak  in  the  loins,  and  half  her  time 
drained  by  "  les  fleurs  blanches  ;"  and 
for  the  most  part  living  a  life  of  ar- 
tificial excitement.  Turn  to  the  father  ; 
you  will  probably  find  him  dyspeptic, 
yet  high-feeding.  A  state  of  moral  and 
physical  calm  is  unknown  to  him.  Day 
by  day  he  hurries  into  business  with  a 
head  scarcely  cleansed  by  the  swilling 
of  two  or  three  half-pints  of  hot  coffee 
or  tea.  Anxiety  and  feverish  restless- 
ness mark  his  diurnal  course.  At 
length  the  evening  comes.  He  dines 
out,  or  entertains  his  friends.  Stimu- 
lation or  preternatural  excitement  of  a 
forced  gaiety  of  spirits,  with  the  noise 
and  buzz  of  company,  or  the  cogging 
and  scheming  of  cards,  with  all  the 
relaxing  and  absolutely  poisonous  ef- 
fects of  hot  rooms,  and  fine  and  pes- 
tilential vapours,  with  a  heavy  supper 
and  "something  warm  before  bed," 
are  the  means  whereby  men  do  their 
part  to  prepare  for  the  premature 
death, —  I  was  going  to  say  murder,— 
of  their  offspring,  by  an  infanticide 
that  no  power  can  reach,  short  of  the 
mighty  hand  of  him  who  hath  pro- 
nounced that  "  order  is  heaven's  first 
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law."*  These  parents  are  not  gross 
enough  to  get  drunk.  They  escape 
both  the  stupor  and  delirium  of  Bac- 
chanalian orgies.  Si  ill,  however,  they 
live  with  their  blood  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  heat,  and  their  brains  in  a  per- 
petual stale  of  fevcrishness.  They 
soon  assume  the  pale  visage  which  cha- 
racterises high  civilization;  the  thought- 
ful brow,  the  obs<:ure  severe  gravity, 
alternating  with  the  occasional  grin  of 
politeness,  and  the  mixed  expression 
of  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  not  without 
the  speculative  ferocity  of  pursuit  said 
to  belong  to  another  more  formidable 
animal.  See  him"  (the  father)  "  plod- 
ding with  haste  through  the  streets,  as 
if  escaped  from  Gomorrah.  This  is 
your  modern  man  of  business ;  or 
rather,  I  would  say,  the  man  who  does 
not  know  that  it  is  his  first  business  to 
see  that  he  makes  a  good  foundation 
for  the  future  health  and  happiness 
of  his  progeny,  by  taking  care  of  that 
most  inestimable  of  earthly  blessings 
in  his  own  proper  person." 

If  disposed  to  be  very  strictly  criti- 
cal, we  might  say  that  the  above  re- 
marks are  not  altogether  consistent 
with  the  author's  observations,  in 
another  jjart  of  tlie  work,  upon  the 
non-hereditary  character  of  hydroce- 
phalus ;  but  we  believe  that  the  incon- 
sistency is  rather  apparent  than  real. 
And,  although  in  his  style  he  now  and 
then  sacrifices  elegance  for  force,  we 
can  well  excuse  the  monitor  who  con- 
siders that  these  evils  are  too  strong 
to  be  dealt  with  in  very  courtly  phrase. 
We  read  the  whole  of  this  boldly- 
written  and  sensible  chapter  with  much 
pleasure;  but  we  can  scarcely  hojie 
that  it  will  produce  all  the  g(jod  im- 
pressions which  the  author  intends, 
upon  the  class  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
Most  readers  consider  these  rough  les- 
sons more  applicable  to  their  neigh- 
bours than  to  themselves,  and  very  few 
will  be  inclined  to  recognize  in  their 
own  persons  tlie  "  flabby,  serous,  half- 
blooded"  individuals  upon  whose  off- 
spring all  these  evils  are  to  be  en- 
tailed :  and  so  the  bolt  will  often  fail 
to  reach  its  mark  :  but  the  author  is  not 
accountable  for  this  ;  he  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  his  re-iders  with  both 
argument  and  understanding. 

The  following    hint  dc-ervcs  atten- 
tion :  "Children  whose  cranial  bones  are 

*  The  quotation  is  not  from  Holy  Writ. 


not  yet  closed,  should  never  be  weaned, 
so  long  as  a  wet-nurse  can  be  pro- 
cured; for  within  the  first  two  or 
three  days  after  being  deprived  ofthe 
breast,  they  are  often  carried  off  by 
convulsions." 

The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Jiodify 
considered  in  relation  to  Health  mid 
Morals.  By  Georgk  Moore,  M.D. 
2d  Edit.  8vo.  pp.  .3.5.x  London,  1845. 
It  is  less  than  four  months  since  we 
announced  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  and  within  this 
short  period  a  second  edition  has  been 
called  for.  Some  few  additions  have 
been  made  by  the  author.  The  work, 
however,  retains  that  character  which 
induced  us  to  recommend  it  on  a 
former  occasion  to  all  those  wdio  take 
an  interest  in  the  study  of  psychological 
phenomena.  The  leading  of  sucfi  a 
book  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  minds 
of  professional  men,  whether  students 
or  practitioners,  and  to  create  a  healthy 
tone  of  feeling. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  I\fedical  Elec- 
tricity. By  GkorgeThosias  FisiiER. 
London,  1845.  Sm.  Svo.  pp.  7-'3. 
Of  late  years  the  therapeutical  effects 
of  electricity  have  received  much  atten- 
tion from  medical  men,  and  where  a 
proper  selection  of  cases  has  been 
made,  very  beneficial  results  have  fol- 
lowed its  use.  Mr.  Fisher  enumerates 
upon  the  authority  of  others  many 
cases  of  common  nervous  affections,  in 
wliich  electric'ty,  either  in  the  form  of 
friction,  sparks,  shocks,  or  a  continual 
current,  has  been  attended  with  marked 
benefit.  A  novel  application  of  this 
agent  has  been  recently  made  to  excite 
uterine  action  during  parturition.* 
Medical  electricity  has,  however,  of 
late,  fallen  into  some  disrepute  by  its 
having  become  a  medium  for  (jiiacks  to 
prey  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public. 
There  is,  we  understand,  a  professor  of 
the  art  now  practising  in  the  metro- 
polis, who  undertakes  with  a  ])air  of 
galvanic  wires  to  cure  gonorrhcra  or 
chancre,  to  reduce  strangulated  hernia 
—  (one  case  of  irreducible  hernia  he  is 
slated  to  have  effectually  cured  by  a 
galvanic  current) — and,  lastly,  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  from  the  bladder  all 
kinds  of  urinary  calculi ! 

*  See  a  ca.se  by  Mr.  Clevelauil  in  tlie  present 
series,  page  370. 
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There  is  nothing  of  quackery  in  this 
little  pamphlet.  It  gives  a  short  ac- 
count of  ihe  various  methods  of  em- 
Eloying  electricity,  and  of  the  different 
inds  of  apparatus  used.  Tiiese  are 
now  so  numerous  that  a  medical  prac- 
titioner who  proposes  to  employ  this 
agent  requires  some  guide-book,  like 
Mr.  Fisher's,  to  aid  him  in  making  a 
selection. 


?i?ospilaI  anti  Infitmarg  iSlcportg. 

BIRMINGHAM 
QUEEN'S  HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

Case  of  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Radius. 
By  John  Moore,  M.R.C.S.E.,  late  Re- 
sident Medical  Officer. 

Emma  Lloyd,  £Et.  27,  was  admitted  under 
Mr.  Knowles,  into  Adelaide  Ward  1,  on 
the  11th  of  January,  1844,  in  consequence 
of  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  she  was  dis- 
charged cured  on  the  28th  of  February  fol- 
lowing. 

A  few  days  before  this  patient  left  the 
hospital,  she  directed  my  attention  to  her 
left  arm,  which  she  stated  "  had  been  bro- 
ken by  a  fall  from  a  stool  whilst  working  in 
a  factory,  about  three  years  previously." 
The  history  she  gave  of  the  case  was  to  the 
effect,  "  that  both  bones  of  the  forearm 
protruded  through  the  integument  above 
the  wrist  ;*  that  the  arm  was  '  put  up'  in 
splints  by  a  surgeon,  and  went  on  well,  but 
that  when  the  splints  were  finally  removed,  a 
deformity  was  present  below  the  elbow- 
joint,  which  had  not  e.\isted  previously  to 
her  accident, f  but  has  since  continued  to 
the  present  time."  She  cannot  explain  the 
position  of  the  forearm  at  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

The  ap])earances  presented  by  the  arm 
were  as  follows :  just  below  the  elbow- 
joint,  on  the  radial  side  of  its  anterior  as- 
pect, the  integument  was  raised  into  a  sharp 
projection,  the  position  of  which  was  altered 
by  the  different  movements  of  the  forearm  ; 
upon  manual  examination  the  protuberance 
was  found  to  be  formed  by  a  long  process, 
which  could  be  traced  inwards  and  slightly 
upwards  for  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
and  terminated  in  a  rounded  expansion  in 
the  natural  situation  of  the  head  of  the 
radius.     Upon  tracing  the  radius  from  the 


*  A  cicatrix  is  visible  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  forearm,  but  on  the  ulnar  side  only. 

t  The  surgeon's  attention  had  only  been  di- 
rected at  the  time  of  the  accidunt  to  the  injury 
in  the  neighbourhood  ot  the  wrist-joint. 


wrist  upwards,  it  was  discovered  to  be  united, 
nearly  at  a  right  angle,  with  the  inner  por- 
tion of  the  transverse  process  above  de- 
scribed, and  by  keeping  the  finger  upon  the 
point  of  junction,  and  rotating  the  forearm, 
both  were  perceived  to  move  simultaneously. 
The  motions  of  the  forearm  could  all  be 
readily  effected,  but  perfect  flexion  and  ex- 
tension of  the  fore  upon  the  upper  arm  were 
both  productive  of  pain. 

Remarks. — The  above  case,  evidently 
one  of  fracture  through  the  neck  of  the 
radius,  is  interesting  by  reason  of  its  rarity, 
which  is  so  great  as  to  have  elicited  the  fol- 
lowing observations  from  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
"  It  is  an  accident  which  I  have  never  seen, 
and  if  instances  do  occur  (which  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny),  they  must  be  very  rare."* 
Mr.  Parker,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the 
Queen's  Hospital,  has,  however,  related  to 
me  a  case  he  had  attended,  in  which  the 
radius  was  not  only  broken  through  its 
neck,  but  the  head  also  drawn  considerably 
above  the  elbow-joint,  by  contraction  of  the 
"  bicejjs"  muscle:  reduction  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  case  did  well. 

In  the  case  ot  Lloyd,  the  appearance  of 
the  arm  alone, f  especially  when  rotated, 
almost  sufficed  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of 
the  injury,  which  surgical  manipulation 
could  not  fail  to  detect.  The  fracture 
appeared  to  have  commenced  just  iuferiorly 
to  the  insertion  of  the  biceps  tendon,  and  to 
have  extended  upwards  and  backwards 
through  its  neck  ;  this  oblique  nature  of  the 
fracture  admitted  of  a  more  satisfactory 
termination  than  could  otherwise  have  been 
effected,  as  of  course  a  smaller  space  ex- 
isted between  the  inferior  portion,  and  the 
semi-disloc:.ted  head  of  the  radius,  than 
would  have  been  present  had  the  bone  been 
severed  transversely. 

The  patient  accounted  for  not  having 
earlier  perceived  that  she  had  sustained  an 
injury  to  the  elbow,  by  stating,  that,  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident,  she  fainted,  and 
continued  very  faint  until  after  the  dressing 
was  completed.  As  the  muscular  system 
would  be  naturally  relaxed  by  a  state  of 
syncope,  it  is  probable  that  displacement  of 
the  head  of  the  radius  (by  contraction  of  the 
"biceps"),  and  deformity  consequent  upon 
it,  did  not  take  place  to  any  extent  until 
reaction  had  been  established  ;  and  to  this 
circumstance,  couj)led  with  the  existence  of 
a  serious  palpable  lesion  to  the  wrist,  may 
be  ascribed  the  non-discovery  by  the  sur- 
geon of  the  more  unusual  injury. 


*  Treatise  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures,  &C. 
Eighth  Kd.  4to  1832.  p.  345. 

f  I  have  by  lue  a  plaster  cast  of  the  arm,  in 
which  the  deformity  is  well  shown. 
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€*orrc$pont)cntc. 

NOTE  FROM  DR.  MERRIMAX  TO  DR.   LEE. 

Dear  Dr.  Lee, — Whether  owing  to  my 
own  carelessness  in  transcribing,  or  to  the 
mistake  of  the  printer,  a  very  important 
error  is  committed  in  the  tabular  statement 
of  placental  presentations,  the  column  in- 
tended for  "  Mothers  alive,"  being  headed 
"  Mothers  dead,"  and  ^ice  versa  ;  thus  it 
appears  that  in  89  cases  of  placental  presen- 
tation 07  mothers  lost  their  lives,  and  only 
22  recovered,  instead  of  the  exact  contrary.* 

In  the  letter-press  the  statement  is  in  all 
respects  correct,  but  the  table  will  perhaps 
be  looked  to,  and  the  letter-press  not  be 
read. — I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  Merriman. 
34,  Brook  Street,  Gros.  Sq.  Oct.  nth,  1845. 

[Our  attention  had  already  been  called  to 
the  serious  error  referred  to  by  Dr.  Merri- 
man in  the  above  letter,  which  is  of  the 
greater  importance,  as  much  of  the  discus- 
sion relative  to  treatment  in  placental  pre- 
sentations, turns  upon  the  accuracy  of 
statistical  tables.  The  correct  statement  of 
the  case,  is,  that  during  an  obstetric  practice 
of  upwards  of  fifty  years,  Dr.  Merriman  has 
met  with  aeventy-eUiht  cases  in  which  turn- 
ing was  soonei-  or  later  performed,  and  out 
of  that  number  ninctenn  mothers  died.  This 
is  in  the  ratio  of  one  death  in  4-1  cases,  or 
a  mortality  of  very  nearly  21-36  per  cent. 
In  the  whole  number,  i.  c.  eighty -nine  cases 
of  placental  presentation,  twenty-two  mo- 
thers died.  This  is  in  the  ratio  of  one  death 
in  4-045  cases,  representing  a  mortality  of 
24-72  per  cent.— Ed.  Gaz.] 

THE  SHAPWICK  MURDERS. 

Sir,— I  am  sure  you  did  not  intend  to 
give  pain  to  anybody  ;  but  the  observations 
in  your  leading  article  of  last  week  on  the 
Shapwick  murders  touched  me  to  the  quick. 
I  am  the  surgeon  who  was  examined  at  the 
inquest  on  the  first  of  those  cases.  From 
the  evidence  adduced,  I  saw  no  reason  to 
suspect  foul  play ;  the  symptoms  i)receding 
the  death,  as  described  by  witnesses,  were 
similar  to  those  which  often  occur  sponta- 
neously, and  a  verdict  was  returned  accord- 
ingly. Eventually  it  was  discovered  that 
arsenic  had  been  administered  ;  and  a  neigh- 
bouring practitioner.  Dr.  Toogood  (to  whom 
it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  a  jirofessional 
rival)  seized  the  oj)|)ortunity  to  publish  his 
own  view  of  the  case  in  various  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  asserting  tliut  arsenic  "  pro- 
ducen  vell-knoum  and  unniistnkeatjle  ef. 
fects  I"    that,    "  if  the  parties  whose  busi- 

*  See  pajfe  1021. 


ness  it  was  to  investigate  the  cause  of  death 
had  faithfully  performed  their  duty,  the  fact 
of  a  deadly  poison  having  been  taken  would 
have  been  developed,  &c. ;  and  that  the 
"  medical  testimony"  was  of  such  "  a  vague 
and  negative  character  as  tended  rather  to 
mislead."  Had  all  ihis  been  true,  its  pub- 
lication, I  imagine,  by  a  medical  brother 
would  have  been  uncharitable  and  unpro- 
fessional. It  was  calculated  to  crush  a 
young  man.  It  shook  the  confidence  of  my 
friends,  and  probably  engendered  the  feelin"- 
displayed  in  your  last  Gazette. 

Dr.  Toogood's  recent  contribution  to  the 
Provincial  Journal  has  excited  the  attention 
of  many  experienced  men  ;  some  of  them 
referred  to  his  former  productions,  and 
found  his  charges  grounded  on  an  "  unmis- 
ta/ceable"  fallacy.  Gentlemen  of  high  cha- 
racter, personally  strangers,  liave  furnished 
me  with  cases  in  point,  and  assured  me  that 
from  the  evidence  quoted  by  Dr.  Toogood 
himself*,  unless  it  were  law  that  an  autopsy 
be  instituted  in  every  case  that  forms  the 
subject  of  an  inquest,  there  were  no  apparent 
grounds  for  demanding  it  in  the  case  for 
which  I  am  censured  ;  esjiecially  as  the  jury 
declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied.  One 
correspondent,  after  citing  several  cases, 
says,  "  the  ordinary  symjjtoms  of  poisoning 
by  arsenic  are  those  which  are  frequently 
exhibited  in  the  course  of  natural  diseases." 
This  is  the  point  at  issue.  Is  Dr.  Too- 
good  correct  in  his  assertion,  that  the  effects 
of  poisoning  by  arsenic  are  "  well  known 
andunmistakeable?"  With  Christison,  and 
the  first  authorities,  in  my  favour,  I  hope  to 
obtain  the  syin))athy  of  your  readers. 
I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  E.  Phillips. 
Member  of  the  Royal  ColIef;e  of  Surgeons. 
Cliilton-super-rolden,  Kridffcwatcr, 
September  30tli,  1S45. 

[We  think  our  corresjiondent  should  have 
declined  giving  any  opinion  without  a  post- 
mortem examination.  That  he  had  not  .seen 
the  child  alive,  and  that  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning often  resemble  those  of  natural  dis- 
ease, were  circumstances  which  fully  justi- 
fied him  in  requiring  a  jiost-mortem  inspec- 
tion to  be  made,  or  in  refusing  to  give  any 
opinion    whatever   of   the   cause    of   death. 

*  "  I  found  no  externnl  marks  of  violenre  or 
abrnsions  of  imy  kind  ;  the  toiifrue  nnd  (junis  ap- 
nearcd  natural,  with  the  exception  of  the  tongue 
lir-iiiu  dry.  In  the  anterior  part  of  tlic  abdomen 
decomposition  iippenred  to  lie  poin;;  (rn.  I  mave 
my  opinion  to  the  coroner  that  I  could  not  dig- 
cover  that  any  linnds  of  violence  had  hccn  laid  on 
thecliild.  I  did  not  know  Hint  1  had  ever  seen 
the  clnld  alive,  and  from  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 
(  lijipple,  tlie  nexf-doorneiirhliour,  1  Hiipposed  the 
child  to  have  <lii(l  from  natuiul  causes;  nnd  I 
told  the  coroner  tliiit  I  was  (piite  readv  to  make 
a  poist-mortem  exiiminatioti  of  the  body  if  he 
would  direct  me."  .See  Dr.  Toov'Oi.d's  letter 
Dorset  County  Chronicle,  May  8th,  1845. 
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Our  reference  to  these  cases  was  not  intended 
to  cast  censure  on  Mr.  Phillips,  but  to  show 
how  easily,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  post- 
mortem examinations,  cases  of  poisoning 
may  be  overlooked. — Ed.  Gaz.] 


VARIABLE  MCRMURS  IN'  PHTHISIS.  BY 
I.  M.  WINN,  M.D.  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE 
TRURO  DISPENSARY. 

Not  long  since,  I  attended  a  case  of  phthisis 
accompanied  with  a  very  peculiar  murmur. 
The  patient  was  a  middle-aged  man,  and 
•when  I  first  saw  him,  he  was  suft'ering  from 
cavities  in  the  left,  and  tubercular  disease  of 
the  right  lung.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
sternum,  between  the  cartilages  of  the 
second  and  third  ribs,  there  could  be  heard, 
on  expiration  only,  a  triplo.  bellows  murmur 
(that  is,  a  murmur  occurring  three  times  in 
quick  succession),  but  in  no  other  part  of 
the  body  could  this  murmur  be  distinguished. 
Some  time  after,  when  the  disease  of  the 
chest  was  more  advanced,  a  double  murmur 
only  could  be  heard ;  and  when,  at  a  still 
more  subsequent  period,  cavities  were  com- 
pletely formed  in  the  right  lung,  this  in- 
teresting i)henomenon  disajjpeared  entirely. 

Several  of  my  medical  friends  saw  the 
case,  iind  all  agreed  in  considering  it  per- 
fectly unique. 

The  singular  abnormal  murmurs  described 
by  Dr.  Latham  in  his  Clinical  Medicine, 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  of  a  similar  nature. 
In  his  cases  the  patients  were  phthisical, 
and  the  murmurs  were  confined  to  one  spot, 
but  he  does  not  allude  to  any  triple  or 
double  sounds ;  and  the  murmurs,  in  his 
instances,  were  heard  on  the  left  side. 

T  regret  to  say  that  after  the  patient's 
death  his  friends  would  not  consent  to  an 
examination  of  the  body.  In  the  absence  of 
a  post-mortem  inspection,  it  is  hazardous  to 
attempt  any  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  conjecturing 
that  the  cause  of  the  sounds  was  partial 
compression  of  a  large  artery  by  tubercular 
deposit  during  expiration,  and  that  the 
regular  cessation  of  the  murmurs  during 
inspiration  may  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  the  inflated  lung  raised  or 
removed  the  pressure  at  the  time  when  its 
power  of  conducting  sound  was  impaired  by 
the  ingress  of  air.  This  view  of  the  case  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the  murmurs 
disappearing  at  an  advanced  period  of  the 
disease,  when  cavities  had  taken  the  place  of 
tubercle. 

Should  this  brief  notice  of  a  remarkable 
case  be  thought  sufficiently  interesting  for 
your  journal,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your 
inserting  it. 

Truro,  Oct.  4,  1845. 


MILTON  S   ACCOUNT   OF   THE   APPROACH  OF 
BLINDNESS. 

Sir, — The  following  account  which  Miltoa 
gives  of  his  blindness  is  quoted  by  Dr. 
Kitto  in  his  interesting  book  on  the  Lost 
Senses,  which  forms  one  of  Knight's  Weekly 
Volumes.  I  thought  you  might  be  inclined 
to  spare  the  brief  detail  (with  which  those  of 
your  readers  who  have  not  seen  it  would,  I 
presume,  like  to  be  acquainted)  a  little  space 
in  your  journal. 

"  It  is  now,  I  think,  about  ten  years  since 
I  first  perceived  my  sight  to  grow  dim,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  my  spleen  and  other 
viscera  heavy  and  flatulent.  When  I  sat 
down  to  read,  as  usual,  in  the  morning,  my 
eyes  gave  me  considerable  pain,  and  refused 
their  office  till  fortified  by  moderate  exercise 
of  body.  If  I  looked  at  a  candle,  it  ap- 
peared surrounded  with  an  iris.  In  a  little 
time,  a  darkness  covering  the  left  side  of  the 
eye  (which  v.as  partially  clouded  some  years 
before  the  other)  intercepted  the  view  of  all 
things  in  that  direction.  Objects  also  in 
front  seemed  to  dwindle  in  size  whenever  I 
closed  my  right  eye. 

"  This  eye,  too,  for  three  years  gradually 
failing,  a  few  months  jirevious  to  my  total 
blindness,  while  I  was  perfectly  stationary, 
everything  seemed  to  sv.im  backward  and 
forward  ;  and  now  thick  vapours  appear  to 
settle  on  my  forehead  and  temples,  which 
weigh  down  my  eyelids  with  an  oppressive 
sense  of  drowsiness. 

"  I  ought  not,  however,  to  omit  mention- 
ing that,  before  I  wholly  lost  my  sight,  as 
I  soon  as  I  lay  down  in  bed,  and  turned  on 
either  side,  brilliant  flashes  of  light  used  to 
issue  from  my  closed  eyes  ;  and  after- 
wards, on  the  gradual  failure  of  my  powers 
of  vision,  colours  proportionately  dim  and 
faint  seemed  to  rush  out  with  a  degree  of 
vehemence  and  a  kind  of  noise.  These  have 
now  faded  into  uniform  blackness,  such  as 
ensues  on  the  extinction  of  a  candle ;  or 
blackness  only  varied,  and  intermingled, 
with  dimmish  grey.  The  constant  darkness, 
however,  in  which  I  live,  day  and  night  in- 
clines more  to  a  whitish  than  a  blackish 
tinge  ;  and  the  eye  turning  round  admits  as 
through  a  narrow  chink  a  very  small  portion 
of  light.  But  this,  though  perhaps  it  may 
offer  a  small  glimpse  of  hope  to  the  phy- 
sician, does  not  prevent  me  from  making  up 
my  mind  to  my  case,  as  one  evidently  be- 
yond hope  of  cure." 

Here  follow  some  expressions  of  resigna- 
tion to  his  b.eavy  affliction,  and  he  makes 
use  of  one,  in  replying  to  "  a  charge  brought 
against  him,  by  some  unfeeling  adversary  of 
blindness,"  which  I  must  not  leave  un- 
quoted. "  It  is  not,  however,  miserable  to 
be  blind  ;  he  only  is  miserable  who  cannot 
acquiesce  in  his  blindness  with  fortitude." 
Yet  we  may  well  suppose,    that  bis  firmness 
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was  sometimes  shaken,  that  there  were 
times  ill  which  the  deepest  anguish,  admit- 
ting of  no  soothing,  filled  his  mind.  The 
*'  total  eclipse"  was  sufficiently  dreadful, 
but  to  this  the  words  were  but  too  truly 
added,  "  without  all  hope  of  day."  Mr. 
Lawrence,  before  quoting  that  fine  passage 
(in  his  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye),  be- 
ginning, 

"Thus,  with  the  year, 
Seasons  return,"  &c. 

takes  occasion  to  observe,  "  Even  our 
great  poet,  who  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  find  every  alleviation  and  re- 
source that  such  an  affliction  (blindness) 
admits  of,  in  his  highly-gifted  mind,  and 
the  exhaustless  stores  of  knowledge  with 
which  it  was  furnished,  repeatedly  reverts  to 
his  blindness,  and  always  in  a  tone  of  an- 
guish and  despondency  characteristic  of  recent 
misfortune."  If  there  be  any  who  would 
accuse  Milton,  on  this  account,  of  too  great 
a  disposition  to  rej)ine,  they  are  most  pro- 
bably not  among  the  blind. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  B, 
Oxford,  October  2d,  1845. 

SANGUINEOUS  TUMORS  OF  THE  HEADS  OF 
NEW-BORN  CHILDREN.  BY  W,  B  KES- 
TEVEN,   ESa. 

Late  .Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Holloway  and  North 
Ishngton  Dispensary. 

Seeing  the  attention  of  the  profession  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Adams,  of  Glasgow,  to  the 
observation  of  "Sanguineous  tumors  of  the 
heads  of  new-born  children,*  I  have  thought 
the  following  history  ot  a  case  of  the  sort 
might  be  acceptable  for  insertion  in  your 
journal  :  the  subject  of  it  having  been  my 
own  child,  I  closely  watched  its  commence- 
ment, progress,  and  decline. 

The  day  after  the  infant's  birth  I  perceived 
a  slight  swelling  over  the  left  parietal  pro- 
tuberance ;  it  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of 
birth  ;  the  labour  was  perfectly  natural,  and 
little  or  no  occipital  tumor  existed.  The 
swelling  rapidly  increased,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  bad  attained  its  greatest  size, 
consituting  an  ovoid  tumor  of  twelve  inches 
in  circumference  at  its  base,  six  and  a  half 
inches  across  its  longer,  and  four  inches  and 
three  quarters  across  its  shorter  diameter. 
It  was  tense,  covered  by  the  scalp,  which 
presented  no  difference  in  colour  or  tempera- 
ture from  the  surroiuiding  integument ;  it 
was  entirely  opaque  ;  it  extended  downwards 
to  the  ear,  depressing  the  ujjper  part  of  the 
pinna.  The  child  did  not  manifest  any 
signs  of  pain  when  it  was  touched,  neither 
did  ]iressure  exercised  upon  it,  produce  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  oppression  of  the 
brain  ;  it  was  free  from  pulsation,  and  aus- 

*  IJraithwaitc's  Rctrogpcct,  Vol.  ii.  Art.  127, 
page  2C7. 


cultation   detected    no  sound  occurring  in 
it. 

Not  having  met  with  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  nor 
read  of  it  in  books,  I  was  naturally  intensely 
anxious  as  to  what  it  might  be,  and  how  it 
might  end.  I  sought  the  advice  of  those 
greatly  experienced  in  Surgery  and  Mid- 
wifery, as  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  Sir  B.  Brodie, 
Mr.  Skey,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hill,  &c.  &c.,  but 
as  none  had  had  acquaintance  with  such 
cases,  none  could  give  me  a  confident 
opinion,  either  as  to  its  nature  or  its  treat- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances  we  fol- 
lowed the  safest  course — we  did  nothing — 
we  opined,  and  wished  it  might  be,  blood; 
and  knowing  the  proneness  of  bloody  tumors 
to  take  on  severe  inflammation  when  opened, 
we  feared  an  incision  or  puncture  in  this 
case. 

The  tumor  remained  stationary  for  six 
weeks  :  one  day,  at  the  end  of  this  six  weeks' 
of  real  anxiety,  I  thought  it  felt  rather 
softer  ;  on  the  next  day  a  defined  hard  edge 
was  distinctly  jierceptible  within  its  base  : 
this  was  at  first  a  source  of  increased  alarm, 
as  I  thought  I  then  felt  the  borders  of  an 
opening  in  the  bone  :  however,  on  a  closer 
examination,  the  firm  substance  of  the  skull 
could  be  traced  within  the  limits — the  edge 
I  had  felt  was,  I  suppose,  indurated  tissue 
bounding  the  eff'usion.  Two  or  three  days 
more  sufficed  for  the  rapid  and  total  removal 
of  the  entire  tumor  by  absorption  ;  no  re- 
currence took  place,  and  I  am  thankful  to 
say  the  child  has  since  (i.  e.  eighteen  months), 
enjoyed  as  good  health   as   most  children. 

You  will  perhaps  forgive  my  adding  a  few 
remarks  to  this  c;ise. 

Mr.  Adams  distinguishes  three  varieties 
among  these  sanguineous  tumors  :  1st,  the 
blood  between  the  integuments  and  perios- 
teum ;  2d,  between  the  periosteum  and  bone; 
3d,  between  bone  and  dura  mater. 

I  infer  that  the  case  now  related  belongs  to 
the  second  variety,  and  is  distinctly  different 
from  the  first  variety,  or  common  occipital 
tumor,  from  its  clearly  defined  limits,  its 
tension,  its  opacity,  the  absence  of  serious 
symptoms,  and  lastly,  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  aught  else  than  blood.  The 
result  confirms  the  diagnosis. 

On  the  subject  of  treatment,  a  single  case, 
where  the  cause  is  unknown,  can  afford  but 
little  guidance ;  but  where  the  like  arc  of 
rare  occurrence  one  cannot  but  be  influenced 
by  the  few  examples  one  meets  with ;  and 
on  this  jioint,  I  would  beg  to  observe,  that 
the  result  of  the  case  under  cousideration, 
and  the  analogy  of  hiematoccle,  would  make 
nip  slow  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of 
Lbwenhardt*,  approved  by  Mr.  Ailams, 
to  puncture  and  apply  strapping ;  the  more 


*  Uraithwaite,  Vol.  ii.  loc  cit. 
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especially  as  fatal  hsemorrhage  might  occur, 
and  did  actually  occur,  in  the  practice  of 
M.  Valleix,  and  again  within  the  knowledge 
of  Smellie.  My  own  impression,  therefore, 
strengthened  by  subsequent  inquiries  among 
my  professional  brethren,  is,  that  all  such 
cases  are  better  left  alone,  and  that  the  re- 
pressing the  desire  manifested  by  the  pa- 
tient's friends  "  to  do  something,"  will  be 
found  in  most  cases  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  treatment  of  the  case. 

If  cases  of  the  nature  here  described  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  strange  that  they 
have  not  been  more  frequently  recorded  ;  if 
they  still  are  rare  accidents,  the  description 
of  one  may  be  useful.  Still  more  may  here- 
after be  recorded,  consequently  more  known 
of  their  nature  and  treatment,  and  the  space 
now  occupied  in  your  pages  not  entirely 
thrown  away. 

Upper  Hollowav, 
Sept.  22d,  1845.' 


i^cDtcal  Jntclligcnfc. 


We  understand  that  Mr.  Key,  Mr.  Keate, 
and  Mr.  Walne,  have  been  appointed  Con- 
sulting-Surgeons to  the  German  Hospital  in 
London. 

OBITUARY. 

The  profession  has  to  regret  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  worthiest  and  most  accomplished 
members,  in  the  death  of  Dr.  James  John- 
son, long  known  in  medical  literature  as 
editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 
He  expired  at  Brighton,  after  a  short  illness, 
on  Thursday,  the  9th  instant,  in  the  G9th 
year  of  bis  age. 

SIGNS  OF  PREGXAXCY -SINGULAR  C.\SE. 

It  is  not  often  that  medical  men  are  called 
on,  in  a  judicial  capacity,  to  decide  whether 
a  woman  be  pregnant  or  not.  If  we  except 
the  necessity  which  occasionally  presents  it- 
sents  of  examining  a  pauper  female,  alleged 
to  be  pregnant,  where  there  has  been  mal- 
treatment, or  of  a  woman  convicted  of  a 
capital  crime, — a  case  involving  proof  of  the 
signs  of  pregnancy  probably  does  not  pre- 
sent itself  in  English  Courts  of  Law,  once  in 
ten  or  even  twenty  years.  Yet  to  judge  by 
the  extraordinary  pains  taken  to  develope 
this  subject  by  writers  on  Forensic  medicine, 
one  would  imagine  that  the  Forensic  practi- 
tioner was  daily  engaged  in  balancing  the  ac- 
cumulated proofs  of  pregnancy,  and  forming 
an  opinion  for  the  guidance  of  judges  and  ju- 
ries. There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
has  arisen  from  the  duties  of  an  accoucheur 
having  been  confounded  with  those  of  a  me- 
dical jurist.  To  the  former,  it  is  all  important, 
inhis  daily  practice,  that  he  should  have  certain 


rules  to  guide  him  ;  but  then  we  apprehend, 
he  will  look  for  information,  not  to  works 
on  Forensic  medicine,  the  authors  of  which 
are  seldom  practical  men  in  this  departmeat, 
but  to  standard  treatises  on  Midwifery. 
Nevertheless,  a  medico-legal  case  has  just 
occurred  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  warn- 
ings given  by  medico-legal  writers  regarding 
the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy — setting  forth 
the  fallacy  of  trusting  merely  to  prominence 
of  the  abdomen,  and  enforcing  the  necessity 
for  examining  the  breasts,  the  colour  and 
form  of  the  areolae,  the  development  of  the 
nipples,  the  use  of  auscultation,  and,  lastly, 
the  discovery  of  Keistein  in  the  urine  (a 
sign,  by  the  way,  lately  shown  by  Dr. 
Moller  to  be  of  no  medico-legal  value),  we 
have  the  question  decided  for  the  satisfaction 
of  a  bench  of  magistrates  in  the  siinplest 
manner  possible,  i.  e.  by  the  practitioner 
passing  his  hand  round  the  body  of  the 
woman .' 

A  man  was  lately  charged  with  set- 
ting a  dog  on  a  woman  who  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  pregnancy.  In  consequence  of 
this  assault,  she  was  obliged  to  keep  her  bed 
a  fortnight.  A  medical  man  called  on  her, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  without  any 
legal  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
her  in  order  to  extract  evidence  for  the  de- 
fendant. He  put  his  hand  outside  the  clothes. 
The  woman  believed  that  she  Wcis  seven  or 
eight  months  gone  with  child. 

The  medical  man  above  alluded  to  was  called 
for  the  defence,  in  order  as  it  would  appear  to 
disprove  the  allegation  of  the  woman  respect- 
ing her  pregnancy.  He  said  he  was  requested 
to  see  her  by  a  head  game-keeper!  "  She  told 
me  she  was  seven  months  gone  with  child, 
I  asked  her  to  allow  me  to  put  my  hand 
upon  her  body.  There  did  not  appear  to 
be  any  child :  or  one  not  so  large  as  if  she 
had  gone  six  or  seven  months.  I  asked  her 
if  she  had  miscarried,  and  she  said  she  had 
not,  but  that  after  she  had  been  attacked  by 
the  dog,  she  had  experienced  symptoms  of 
miscarriage.  It  iras  my  opinion  there  ivere 
no  symptoms  of  the  kind.  *  *  I  do  not 
think  she  is  sevcii  months  gone.  I  should 
think,  by  the  appearance  of  her  face,  she 
could  not  have  had  the  floodings  complained 
of.  Her  fa';e  was  not  blanched."  In  reply 
to  a  question  from  the  complainant,  he  said, 
"  I  examined  yo\i  by  passing  my  hand  round 
your  body."  The  female :  "You  came  to 
me  in  a  very  improper  manner ;  I  never 
allowed  him,  gentlemen  (addressing  the 
bench),  to  examine  me."  The  surgeon : 
"If  tfiere  had  been  a  child,  I  must  have 
discovered  ti'\*  The  prisoner  was  con- 
victed and  fined. 

Remarks. — This  is  a  curious  case  of  Fo- 
rensic medicine,  and  one  which,  taking  the  re- 

*  Times  Report,  Sept.  25, 1S45. 
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port  as  it  stands*  to  be  correct,  does  not  reflect 
much  credit  on  the  representative  of  the  pro- 
fession on  this  occasion.  In  the  first  place,  he 
proceeds  to  examine  a  woman  on  the  authority 
of  a  gamekeeper  ;  the  legalitj'  of  which  may 
be  tested  by  supjiosing  that  the  woman  had 
been  the  wife  of  one  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
society  instead  of  a  pauper  !  Would  the 
surgeon  have  been  contented  with  a  game- 
teeper's  order  to  examine  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman  or  solicitor  ?  W'e  think  not ;  but 
the  case  is  not  altered  by  the  condition  of 
the  female.  The  only  examination  which 
he  makes  is  by  passing  his  hand  round  the 
•woman's  body,  nolens  volens,  as  it  would 
appear  from  the  woman's  i-tatement,  and 
from  this  simple  manoauvre  he  comes  to  the 
following  conclusions  :  1.  That  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  child  :  2,  If  there  were 
one,  it  was  not  so  large  as  if  she  had  gone 
six  or  seven  months  :  3,  If  there  had  been 
a  child  he  must  have  discovered  it :  4,  Be- 
cause the  woman's  face  was  not  blanched,  it 
was  his  opinion  that  she  had  experienced  no 
sym]itoms  of  miscarriage  (the  assault  took 
place  on  the  23d  August,  and  this  visit  to 
the  woman  was  made  on  the  13th  Sep- 
tember). We  shall  leave  our  readers  to 
judge  how  far  this  attempt  to  negative  a  plea 
of  pregnancy  was  borne  out  by  the  mode  of 
examination  ado))ted.  WHietber  the  woman 
was  in  the  fourth  or  seventh  month  of  preg- 
nancy, was  of  little  importance,  medically 
speaking  ;  the  aggravated  assault  might  have 
been  in  either  case  attended  with  serious 
results.  The  conclusion  respecting  the  size 
of  the  child  reminds  us  of  the  defence  made 
on  one  occasion  by  a  female  accused  of  want 
of  chastity — i.  e.  it  was  true  she  had  had  a 
child,  but  it  was  a  very  sma/l  one.  The 
medical  question  was  : — Was  the  woman 
pregnant  or  not  ?  Her  allegation  that  she 
was  pregnant,  could  not  be  negatived  by  the 
hand  of  the  examiner  being  passed  outside 
the  clothes.  Tiie  whole  of  the  proceedings 
satisfy  us  that  there  is  one  species  of  Forensic 
medicine  for  the  poor,  and  another  for  the 
rich. 


*  .'Since  the  nhnve  remarks  wore  written  the 
medical  man  who  otriciiiled  in  the  c.tsc  has  ad- 
dressed a  h'tter  to  tlie  editor  of  tlip  Timex,  com- 
pl;iiiiing  of  the  report.  'I'he  medical  circuni- 
fitaiicc'i,  however,  remain  iiiirontradicfcd  and 
unexplained.  All  fluit  the  writer  stntos  ahout 
his  authority  to  examine  the  woman  is  tliis:  — 
"  When  I  went  to  her  house  and  annntinced  my- 
self, the  daii'zhter  went  up  Ktairs  to  her  mother, 
and  after  coming  down  told  me  her  mother  Kiiid 
1  was  to  go  up."  Further  he  alleges,  that  "The 
complainant  walked  nliout  a  long  distance  after 
the  assaidt,  and  did  not  lie  in  lied  for  more  than 
a  week  ufterwardK."  'I'he  rest  iif  the  letter  is  n 
sort  of  extenuation  of  the  prisoner's  conduct, 
with  which,  it  appears  to  ur,  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, quoad  a  witness,  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do. 


VELOCITY  OF  THE  NERVOUS    POWER. ARE 

THOUGHTS  IMl'OXUERAULE  .' 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  muscle  contracts 
in  obedience  to  the  will  under  a  mental  im- 
pression, is  well  known.  Tiie  following  is, 
we  believe,  the  first  attemjit  to  convey  a 
tangible  notion  of  the  velocity  with  which 
the  nervous  power  is  transmitted  from  the 
brain  through  the  nerves  supplying  the 
muscles.  It  occurs  in  a  work  which  has  had 
a  wide  circulation — T/ie  Vestiges  of  (He 
Natural  Historj/  of  Creation.  W^e  must 
premise  that  the  author  looks  upon  the  brain 
as  a  galvanic  battery,  and  tlie  mental  power, 
or  nervous  influence,  es  identical  with  elec- 
tricity.'   He  observes  : — 

"  If  mental  action  is  electric,  the  prover- 
bial quickness  of  thought — that  is,  the 
quickness  of  the  transmission  of  sensation 
and  will,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
brought  to  an  exact  measurement.  The 
speed  of  light  has  long  been  known  to  be 
about  102,000  miles  jicr  second,  and  the 
experiments  of  Wheatstone  have  shewn  that 
the  electric  agent  travels  (if  I  may  so  speak) 
at  the  same  rate,  thus  showing  a  likelihood 
that  one  law  rules  the  movements  of  all  the 
'  imponderable  bodies.'  Mental  action  may 
accordingly  be  ]iresumed  to  have  a  rapidity 
equal  to  192,000  miles  in  the  second,  a  rate 
far  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  make  the 
design  and  execution  of  any  of  our  ordinary 
muscular  movements,  apparently  identical  in 
point  of  time  which  they  are."  (342.) 

The  admissibility  of  this  statement  entirely 
depends  upon  the  fact,  whether  mental  action, 
as  indicated  by  the  motion  of  a  muscle 
through  the  operation  of  the  will,  be  identical 
with  electricity  or  not.  If  the  author's  sup- 
position be  correct,  our  nerves  must  be 
regarded  only  as  so  many  electric  telegraphs 
on  a  small  scale,  the  prototypes  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Messrs.  Cooke  and  "Wheatstone. 
One  fact  we  know  ;  the  power  of  transmission 
of  the  nervous  influence,  if  not  mensurable 
upon  this  hypothesis,  is  exceedingly  rapid ; 
but  the  writer  mixes  up  certain  other  facts 
with  his  hypothesis,  as.  for  instance,  "  the 
proverbial  ([uickness  of  thought,'' and  "  men- 
tal action,"  both  of  which  imjily  a  succcssidn 
of  ideas  which  may  go  on,  and  not  be  mani- 
fested by  outward  movements.  To  assume 
that  these  move  through  our  brains  at  the 
rate  of  102,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time, 
like  light  or  electricity,  is  giving  a  loconiotive 
power  to  our  thoughts  which  they  have  not 
been  hitherto  considered  to  possess.  On 
this  hypothesis,  a  rambling  state  of  one's 
ideas  admits  of  a  literal  interpretation  ;  and 
the  reflection  of  tlioughts  from  a  polished 
surface,  like  light  from  a  mirror,  for  instance, 
would  do  away  with  many  of  the  difficulties 
of  mesmerism.    Some  years  since,  we  well  re- 
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member  that  the  celebrated  Baron  Dupotet  1 
produced,  by  looking  intently  at  a  mirror,  | 
singular    mesmeric    effects    upon    a    person  [ 
placed  at  an  equal  angle  on  the  other  side  of  | 
the   room  !    and    until    now    we    have    not 
fallen   upon    any    clue    to    the    explanation  I 
of  this  phenomenon.       Ilis    thoughts,    like  , 
heat  and    light,    may   have    observed    "  the  j 
angle  of  incidence  in  reflection  as  exactly  as 
does   the   grossest  stone    thrown   obliquely 
against  a  wall." 

Mental  action,  like  heat  or  electricity,  may 
be  imponderable  and  intangible ;  but  as 
philosophers  allow  that  if  the  matter  of  heat 
were  only  as  much  lighter  than  hydrogen 
as  hydrogen  is  lighter  than  j)latina  {i.  e. 
■230,000  times)  no  scales  could  weigh  it, — the 
difficulty  may  really  be,  not  as  the  writer  of 
the  "  Vestiges''  suggests,  that  "  the  thing," 
-whether  heat,  electricity,  or  mental  action  is 
weightless,  but  that  our  instruments  are  of 
too  coarse  a  construction  to  determine  the 
weight.  He  confines  himself  to  the  increase 
of  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain  in  heated 
and  magnetized  bodies,  but  we  will  give  him 
at  once  the  millionth,  and  the  result  would 
probably  be  the  same. 

This  notion  respecting  the  ponderability 
of  thoughts,  and  their  power  of  occupying 
and  traversing  space  with  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable velocity,  is  by  no  means  new.  The 
idea  was  taken  up  and  worked  out  by  a 
patient  of  Dr.  Haslam's,  many  years  ago, 
but  the  man  was  considered  to  be  mad,  and 
the  theory  has  therefore  since  lain  dormant. 
The  patient  referred  to,  was  a  well-educated 
man,  about  the  middle  age  ;  he  always 
stopped  his  ears  closely  with  wool,  and,  in 
addition  to  a  flannel  nightcap,  usually  slept 
with  his  head  in  a  tin  saucepan  (Haslam,  71). 
Being  asked  the  reason  why  he  so  fortified 
bis  head,  he  replied,  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  the  sprites.  On  further  inquiry,  it  appears 
that  these  were,  in  his  opinion,  epigenetic 
germs,  analogous  to  thoughts,  formed  in  one 
person's  head,  and  officiously  intruding  them- 
selves into  that  of  another.  When  they 
acquired  the  size  of  a  pea,  they  perforated 
the  drum  of  the  ear,  which  enabled  them  to 
traverse  the  interior  of  the  brain,  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  hidden  secrets  of 
the  person's  mind.  They  then  took  wing, 
became  invisible  beings,  and  communicated 
to  the  original  parent,  "  their  surreptitious 
observations  and  intellectual  gleanings.  In 
this  manner"  said  the  patient,  "  I  hi've  been 
defrauded  of  di'.;coveries  which  would  have 
entitled  me  to  opulence  and  distinction,  and 
have  lived  to  see  others  reap  honours  and 
emoluments  which  were  the  genuine  off- 
springs of  my  own  brain  !" 


^elections  from  3)oiirnal3. 


SURGERY. 

REMOVAL  OF  FOREIGX  BODIES  FROM    T  HE 
CESOPHAGUS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Surgical  Society 
of  Ireland,  Dr.  I.ocke  detailed  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  case  in  which  a  fish-bone  had 
lodged  in  the  oesophagus  of  a  female,  aged 
14  or  15.  The  patient  was  brought  to  the 
dispensary  to  which  he  was  attached,  saying 
that  she  felt  the  bone  stuck  across  the 
throat.  He  first  attempted  to  force  it  on- 
wards to  the  stomach  by  the  passage  of  a 
long  stomach-pump  tube  ;  but  fortunately 
she  did  not  allow  the  employment  of  the 
instrument,  and  he  was  now  led  to  try  the 
success  of  an  emetic,  from  having  observed 
the  efficacy  of  accidental  vomiting  in  a  simi- 
lar case  that  occurred  in  a  man  some  time 
before.  After  giving  a  full  and  strong 
emetic,  he  made  the  patient  drink  large 
quantities  of  warm  water,  so  that  the 
stomach  became  greatly  distended,  and  when 
the  vomiting  commenced  n  g'-eat  gush  of 
fluid  was  thrown  up,  by  which  the  oesopha- 
gus was  distended,  and  the  bone  dislodged 
and  ejected. 

Dr.  Benson  said  he  had  requested  Dr. 
Locke  to  detail  this  case  to  the  Society,  be- 
cause he  was  struck  with  the  reasonableness 
of  the  treatment,  and  the  satisfactory  nature 
of  the  result.  It  nmst  always  be  gratifying 
both  to  patient  and  surgeon  that  the  bone 
should  be  got  up,  rather  than  forced  down  ; 
it  is  more  satisfactory  at  the  time,  and  it 
removes  the  risk  of  bad  consequences  on  a 
future  day.  Now,  an  emetic  will  occasionally 
^ucceed,  as  every  one  knows  ;  but  the  point 
in  Dr.  Locke's  treatment,  which  struck  him 
as  ingenious  and  scientific,  was  the  plan  of 
filling  the  stomach  so  full  that,  when  the 
vomiting  commenced,  the  oesophagus  should 
be  distended,  and  the  bone  disentangled  and 
washed  up  in  the  torrent. — Dublin  Medical 
Press,  May  14th. 

AMPUTATION'  AT  THE   KNEE. 

Mr.  Syme  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  great  mortality  which  attends  amputation 
of  the  thigh  arises  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  operation  is  performed ;  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  principle  of 
the  operation.  This  error  he  believes  to 
be,  dividing  the  thigh-bone  through  its  shaft, 
instead  of  the  condyles  or  trochanters.  "  The 
most  frequent  occasion  for  amputation  of 
the  thigh  is  afforded  by  diseases  of  the  knee- 
joint.  Next  to  this  may  be  ranked  com- 
pound fractures  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  and 
then  tumors  growing  from  the  bones  of  the 
leg  and  thigh.     Now,  in  regard  to  diseases 
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Of  the  knee-joint,  it  is  well  ascertained  that 
the  warrant  for  amputation  lies  in  the  bone, 
and  not  in    the   soft  parts,   which,   however 
much  altered  through   scrofulous   degenera- 
tion or  suppuration,  readily  admit  of  resto- 
ration to  tlieir  natural  condition,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  what  happens  after  excision  of  the 
•Ibow,  or  amputation  at  the  ankle-joint.    In 
so  far,  therefore,  as  removal  of  the  disease 
is    concerned,    it  is    plain  that  amputation 
through     the    condyles    of  the    thigh-bone 
•would,  in  this  case,  prove  sufficient.     As  to 
compound  fractures  of  the  leg,  it   will   be 
admitted  that  if  the  integuments  and  mus- 
cles admit  of  the  limb  being   removed  at  the 
middle    or  lower  third    of  the  thigh,  they 
cannot  ])resent  any  obstacle  to  a  few  inches 
more    of  the  bone   being    preserved,  while 
similar  injuries  of  the  thigh  obviously  require 
amputation  at  the   trochanters.     The  same 
observation   will    apply    to    tumors    of  the 
bones,  those  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  not   re- 
quiring any  more  of  the  thigh-bone  to  be 
removed    than   may   be  suggested  by  con- 
venience, and  those  of  the  thigh-bone    itself 
demanding  the  highest  practicable  point  of 
section.       From    this    analysis,    Mr.    Syme 
infers  that,  "  taking  merely  the  morbid  con- 
dition into  account,  all  the   cases  admitting 
of  amputation  at  or  below  the  middle  of  the 
thigh-bone    would  admit  of    the  operation 
being  performed  through  the  condyles.    The 
author  considers  that  dense   bone   dies  more 
readily  than  that  of  a  s])(>ngy  or  cancellated 
structure,  and,  although  it  would  be  a  narrow 
view  to  su])pose  that  the  direct  effect  of  the 
local  injury  (produced  upon  the  bone  by  the 
action   of  the  saw),    is  alone  concerned  in 
producing  death  of  the  bone  after  amputa- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt   that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  medullary    membrane  may   co- 
operate, if  it  does  not  sometimes  act  exclu- 
sively, in  its  )iroduction  ;  but  when  the  bone 
is    divided    through    the  condyles,    nothing 
more  than  the  ejiyphisis  being  concerned, 
the  medullary    membrane  is  not  at  all  dis- 
turbed, while  the  cancellated  structure  is  not 
liable  to  exfoliate,  either  from  i.s  pronencss 
to  die  from  injury,  or  through  inflammation 
of  any  other  texture.    It  may,  tlierefore,  he 
infers,  be  expected,  that  the  operation  would 
prove  less  fatal   than  when  ])crformed  in  the 
usual  way,  and   that  the  stump  would  be 
less  apt  to   prove   imperfect  through    pro- 
trusion  of  the   hone.      These    expectations 
derive    encouragement  from    the  results  of 
amputation  at  the  ankle-joint,  to  which  the 
author    was    led   by   similar   considerations. 
Of  twelve   cases  in  his  owrl  practice,  and  in 
nearly  as  many  more  in  that  of  other  prac- 
titioners who  have  been  induced  to  adopt  it, 
this  operation  has   not  in   a  single  instance 
been  followed  by  either  death  of  the  patient 
or  exfoliation  of  the  bone  ;  and,  so  far  from 
selecting  favourable  cases  for  the  purpose, 


he  has  repeatedly  removed  the  foot,  in  cir- 
cumstances where  he  should  have  declined  i 
amputating  the  leg  as  altogether  desperate. 
Mr.  Syme  then  details  two  cases  in  which 
he  removed  the  limb,  for  disease  of  the 
knee-joint,  by  the  plan  he  has  now  adopted. 
He  recommends  that  a  semilunar  incision 
be  made  across  the  knee,  on  a  line  with  the 
lower  edge  of  the  patella ;  the  knife  being 
then  pushed  from  one  side  to  the  other 
under  the  joint,  a  flap  is  formed  from  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  (this  posterior  flap  must  be 
made  very  long,  indeed  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  gastrocnemii  muscles, 
care  being  taken,  however,  to  avoid  pre- 
serving more  than  a  moderate  portion  in  re- 
gard to  thickness).  The  condyles  of  the 
tiiigh-bone  arc  finally  to  be  sawn  through 
the  condyles  of  the  thigh-bone,  so  as  to  re- 
move the  whole  articulating  surface.  The 
cure  went  oii  favourably  in  both  these  cases, 
no  exfoliation  occurring,  but  the  precise 
state  of  the  stumps,  or  their  capability  of 
supporting  pressure,  at  the  time  of  the  pa- 
tient's discharge,  is  not  mentioned.  Mr. 
Syme  then  relates  four  successful  cases  of 
amputation  of  the  foot,  at  the  ankle-joint. 
In  three  of  tiiese,  simple  disarticulation  was 
employed  ;  in  the  otlier,  the  malleolar  pro- 
cesses, with  a  thin  connecting  slice  of  tibia, 
were  sawed  off.  He  very  strongly  objects 
to  amputation  of  the  leg  in  cases  where  the 
foot  or  ankle  is  alone  involved,  considering 
that  it  has  been  proved  to  be  an  unneces- 
sary mutilation. — London  and  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Journal,  May  1845. 

[Remarks. — It  is  very  probable  that  Mr. 
Syme  will  succeed  in  proving  that  removal 
of  the  limb,  by  separation  of  the  femur 
through  its  condyles,  is  a  safe  and  judicious 
plan.  Still,  it  cannot  yet  be  admitted  tnat 
tlu"  adoption  of  this  course  will  diminish  the 
);roport.ion  of  deaths  in  amputation  of  the 
thigh  ;  further  experience  may  prove  that  it 
does  so,  but  the  success  of  two  cases  does 
not  prove  much  ;  especially  when  it  is  ob- 
served that  both  of  these  were  instances  of 
scrofulous  disease  in  young  adults ;  a  class 
of  patients  in  whom  deaths  are  not  frequent 
either  after  excision  of  the  joints  or  amputa- 
tion. Until  it  is  distinctly  proved  that  se- 
paration of  the  femur  at  its  centre  produces 
fatal  results  which  will  certainly  be  obviated 
when  the  bone  is  sawn  through  at  its  tro- 
chanter, surgeons  will  probably  hesitate  to 
perform  an  0])eration  which  is  scarcely  less 
severe  or  less  difficult  than  that  of  removal 
of  the  limb  at  the  hip-joint,  and  which  leaves 
the  patient  unable  to  avail  liimself  of  the 
sujiport  of  a  wooden  leg,  in  cases  where  the 
disease  or  injury  admitted  of  the  oiieration 
being  performed  lower  down.  English  sur- 
geons still  continue  to  amputate  the  limb 
at  the  usual  distance  below  the  knee,  in 
nearly  all  cases  where  recovery  would  cer- 
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tainly  be  equally  well  effected  if  the  foot  had 
been  removed  at  or  just  above  the  ankle- 
joint.  And  for  this  reason ;  that  it  has 
always  been  found  difficult  to  adapt  any 
appara^is  to  the  stump  which  is  capable  of 
supporting  the  body,  or  of  at  all  supplying 
the  place  of  the  lost  foot :  such  a  substitute 
may,  perhaps,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, be  obtained  by  a  person  who  is 
able  to  emply  the  ingenuity  of  a  clever  ma- 
chinist;  but  patients,  under  these  circum- 
stances, are  usually  compelled  to  walk  with 
the  knee  bent,  and  resting  upon  a  common 
wooden  leg.  To  such  persons  the  projection 
of  the  limb  behind,  and  consequently  the 
constant  exposure  of  the  stump  to  injury, 
becomes  such  a  continual  source  of  misery, 
that  many  so  circumstanced  have,  after  a 
time,  desired  to  have  the  limb  removed  at 
the  usual  situation.  Persons  have  certainly 
been  enabled  to  walk  with  artificial  feet,  but 
as  the  poorer  class  of  patients  cannot  usually 
avail  themselves  of  a  plan  of  this  kind,  we 
cannot  consider  the  operation  proposed  by 
Mr.  Syme  to  be  so  generally  applicable,  or 
that  adopted  by  most  other  surgeons  to  be  so 
highly  unjustifiable,  as  that  gentleman  ar- 
gues.— Ed.  Gaz.] 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

ON  THE  CON'TAGIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  PTTERPK- 
RAL  FEVER  ON  THE  MALE  SUBJECT,  OR 
ON  PERSONS  NOT  CHILD-BEARING. 

In  a  very  valuable  paper  on  this  subject, 
read  before  the  Sheffield  Medical  Society, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Storrs,  of  Doncaster,  the 
author  states,  that  true  puerperal  fever  once 
set  up,  is  again  capable  of  imparting  to  any 
person  not  in  the  puerperal  state,  by  actual 
contact  or  close  approximation,  the  follow- 
ing diseases. 

1st.  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  or 
other  serous  membranes,  accompanied  by 
low  fever,  both  in  the  male  and  female 
subject. 

2d.  Erysipelas  ;  local,  as  in  the  hand  or 
arm,  from  post-mortem  inspections ;  or 
general,  as  in  the  face  or  person. 

3d.  Typhus  fever,  with  its  various  accom- 
paniments, and  in  a  variety  of  forms. 

Mr.  Storrs  adduces  cases  occurring  in  his 
own  and  others'  practice  in  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  each  of  these  propositions. 

Pirst  Proposition. — Inflammation  of  the 
Peritoneum  and  Pleura,  produced  by 
Puerperal  Fever. 

In  illustration  of  this  point  four  instances 
are  adduced.  In  the  first  a  woman  died  of 
puerperal  i)eritonitis,  the  symptoms  of  which 
set  in  on  the  day  after  delivery,  and  proved 
fatal  in  three  days.  On  the  day  following 
her  decease,  while  the  corpse  was  yet  un- 
buried,  her  husband  had  shivering,  pain  in 


the  right  hypogastric  region  ;  great  tender- 
ness on  pressure  ;  laborious  and  rapid  breath- 
ing ;  a  quick,  soft,  and  somewhat  feeble 
pulse,  between  130  and  140  ;  and  pain  on  in- 
spiration. The  case  was  actively  treated,  but 
great  dulness  on  percussion  on  the  right  side 
of  the  chest,  and  gradual  infiltration  into 
the  lungs  came  on  ;  the  abdomen  was  slightly 
tympanitic,  the  breathing  became  more  and 
more  difficult,  and  he  died  after  having  been 
ill  scarcely  six  days. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  the  mother  of  a 
woman  who  died  of  puerperal  fever — an  old 
woman  of  seventy,  or  thereabouts,  who  was 
seized  a  few  days  after  her  daughter's  death 
with  intense  symptoms  of  a  combination  of 
peritoneal  and  pleuritic  inflammation  ;  rapid 
typhoid  and  sinking  symptoms  came  on,  and 
she  died  in  three  days.  The  author  adds, 
that,  had  she  been  young  enough,  and  the 
fever  had  occurred  after  child-birth,  he 
should  hive  had  no  hesitation  in  jironounc- 
ing  it  a  case  of  puerjieral  fever.  The  third 
case,  in  which  the  husband  was  the  victim, 
where  the  wife  had  previously  died  of  puer- 
peral fever,  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr. 
James  Allen,  of  York.  The  man  was  seized 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  wife  with 
peritoneal  inflammation,  with  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  puerperal  fever,  and  died  in  three 
days.  The  author  has  no  details  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, but  he  has  often  heard  Mr- 
Allen  say  how  much  he  was  struck  with  the 
similarity  of  the  symptoms  in  the  male  to 
those  of  true  puerperal  fever  ;  indeed,  he  has 
no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  disease  in 
each  case.  The  fourth  illustration  is  afforded 
by  Dr.  Paley,  of  Ripon,  who,  in  a  history 
of  cases  of  puerjieral  fever,  arising  from  one 
of  gangrenous  erysipelas  of  the  scrotum,  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  married  lady,  aged  54, 
who  had  been  in  close  attendance  on  one  of 
the  fatal  cases,  who  was  seized  with  violent 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  died,  under  symp- 
toms similar  to  the  puerperal  cases,  in 
twenty-six  hours  after  the  seizure. 

Second  Proposition. — The  production  of 
Erysipelas,  locator  general,  m  the  person 
of  the  attendant,  in  cases  of  Puerperal 
Fever. 

Case  I. — A  medical  friend  of  the  author 
had  a  number  of  cases  of  fever,  and  amongst 
them  one  had  a  very  large  abscess  of  the 
neck,  which  required  his  daily  attendance. 
One  evening,  when  engaged  in  this  duty,  he 
was  fetched  from  thence  to  attend  a  lady  in 
her  accouchement,  and  contrary  to  his  own 
wish,  was  prevented  from  changing  his 
clothes  before  visiting  her.  Four-and- 
twenty  hours  after  delivery  this  patient  was 
seized  with  symjitoms  of  regular  j)uerperal 
peritonitis,  of  the  lowest  character.  In 
spite  of  all  the  assistance  that  he  and  another 
practitioner  in  that  department  could  afford 
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her,  she  died  on  the  seventh  day  from  her 
accouchement. 

This  lady's  maid,  who  attended  her  most 
affectionately  throughout  this  dreadful  state, 
happened  to  cut  her  finger,  which  she 
brought  into  use  in  sponging  her  mistress. 
Ihe  day  before  her  mistress  died  she  was 
attacked  with  violent  shivering,  &c.  &c. ; 
the  finger  inflamed ;  the  absorbents  con- 
nected with  the  wound  enlarged  ;  she  soon 
became  delirious,  and  she  died  on  the  fifth 
day  from  the  first  shivering  fit. 

Case  II. — A  female  who  was  in  close  at- 
tendance on  a  woman  who  died  of  puerperal 
fever  under  the  author's  care,  was  seized 
with  erysipelas  of  the  whole  of  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and 
with  severe  pleuritis.  She  recovered  with 
great  difficulty. 

Case  111. — An  unmarried  sister  of  a 
woman  who  died  of  puerperal  fever,  was 
seized  with  phlegmonoid  erysipelas  of  the 
mamma,  and  was  in  a  very  dangerous  state 
for  some  time,  but  recovered  after  the  for- 
mation of  an  immense  abscess.  The  author 
also  refers  to  five  other  cases  in  which 
medical  men,  nurses,  and  students,  who 
either  attended  women  witli  puerperal  fever, 
or  examined  their  bodies  after  death,  were 
attacked  with  severe  erysijjelas. 

He  adds,  that  he  could  adduce  an  im- 
mense number  of  cases  of  erysij)elas  of  the 
navel  and  genitals,  occurring  in  the  infants 
of  those  dying  of  the  disease — a  fact  which, 
he  conceives,  goes  far  to  prove  the  power  of 
puerjjeral  fever  to  rejjroduce  the  disease 
from  which  it  had  been  ))reviously  [u'ojia- 
gated  (erysipelas),  and  also  in  generating  a 
poison  which,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  part  aflected,  and  other  circumstances, 
may  be  either  erysipelas  of  the  hand,  of  the 
face  or  throat,  or  of  the  navel  or  genitals,  as 
the  case  may  be  ;  or  it  may  be  one  bearing 
a  most  close  resemblance  to  puerperal  fever, 
both  in  its  seat,  symptoms,  and  fatality. 

Third  Proposition. —  TyphvH  Fever,  with  Us 
various  accompaniments,  jjroduced  by 
Puerperal  Fever. 

Cas-e  1. — A  sister  of  one  of  the  author's 
patients  with  jiuerperal  fever,  was  seized 
immediately  after  tiie  death  of  the  latter  witli 
typhus  fever,  and  was  in  great  danger. 

Case  II. — A  woman  who  attended  Case 
II.  of  the  author's  series,  and  her  motlier 
(both  fatal),  was  immediately  attacked  with 
typhus,  but  recovered.  .She  was  ill  at  her 
own  home.  Her  son  was  also  seized  with 
typhus,  and  had  a  tedious  recovery.  There 
were  no  other  cases  of  typhus  in  the  village 
at  tiie  time. 

Case  III. — The  nurse  of  Mrs.  Manby, 
the  person  wlio  suffered  so  severely  from 
erysipelas    after   attending   a   fatal    case    of 


puerperal  fever,  was  seized  with  typhus,  and 
died. 

"  Here,"  says  the  author,  "  we  have  a 
complete  chain  of  disease  and  death  in  four 
persons  in  one  month,  fairly  traceable  from 
one  to  the  other,  viz. : — Mrs.  Richardson, 
the  person  from  whom  I  suppose  all  my 
cases  arose,  had  gangrenous  erysipelas.  I 
conveyed  the  ))ois3n  to  her  from  Mrs. 
Briggs  ;  she  died.  Mrs.  Manby,  Mrs. 
Briggs's  friend  and  neighbour,  was  imme- 
diately seized  with  erysipelas  and  pleuritis, 
but  recovered.  Mrs.  Manby's  nurse  was, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  obliged  to  be  sent 
home  from  an  attack  of  typhus  fever,  under 
which  she  died,  long  before  Mrs.  Manby  had 
recovered  from  her  attack  of  erysipelas. 
Hence,  there  sesms  to  be  the  strongest  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  poison  was  generated 
by  the  gangrenous  erysipelas,  which  was 
capable  of  passing  through  the  bodies  of 
others,  and  of  jiroducing  tiiis  or  that  form  of 
disease,  to  which  unknown  conditions  of 
their  respective  systems  rendered  them 
liable.  Sometimes  general  or  constitutional 
disease,  and  sometimes  local  disease,  with 
more  or  less  of  constitutional  symptoms, 
guided  in  some  degree  by  the  mode  of  its 
])roduction,  whether  of  actual  contact,  of 
intermediate  contact,  or  of  close  approxi- 
mation." Mr.  Storrs  adds,  that  Mr.  Nun- 
nely,  of  Leeds,  he  believes,  considers  the 
diseases  of  puerperal  fever  and  erysipelas  to 
be  identical  ;  and  so  far  as  they  seem  to 
arise  from  the  same  animal  ])oison,  he  thinks 
a  review  of  the  cases  above  related  will  cor- 
roborate his  o))inion. — Abridged  from  the 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Jonrjial, 
May  7th,  1845. 

[Remarks. — We  regret  that  we  are  not 
able  to  extract  this  very  able  and  interesting 
memoir  verbatim  ;  but  we  advise  our  readers 
to  peruse  the  whole  of  the  original  paper. 
The  facts  which  it  contains,  although  not 
very  numerous,  are  exceedingly  striking,  and 
will,  we  trust,  lead  to  the  development  of 
many  additional  illlustiations  of  the  long 
undecided  ])athology  of  j)uerperal  fever. — 
Ed.  Gaz.] 

AI.TEUNATIOX  of  rUERl'ERAI-  FEVER  AND 
COMMON  CONTINUED  FEVER  WITH  ERY- 
SIPELAS. 

The  Editor  of  Dr.  Colles's  Surgical  Lec- 
tures states  that  for  several  years  it  has 
been  remarked  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital, 
Britain  Street,  that  puerperal  fciver  and  ery- 
sipelas frequently  alternate  with  each  other, 
the  latter  being,  in  such  cases,  situated 
about  the  vulva  and  buttock.  Dr.  Colles 
quotes  a  remark  of  Dr.  Harvey,  that  there 
was  never  an  epidemic  fever  in  Ireland  that 
was  not  followed  by  numerous  cases  of  ery- 
sipelas in  the  hospitals. 


MODE  OF  DETECTING  MORBID  BILE. 
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MICROSCOPICAL  SCIENCE. 

METHOD  FOB  DETECTING  THE  PRESENCE  OF 
A  MINUTE  QUANTITY  OF  BILE  IN  THE  ANI- 
MAL FLUIDS. 

The  ordinary  method  pursued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detecting  the  colouring  matter  of 
bile  (biliphrein  of  Simon,  clinleptyrrhin  of 
Berzelius)  in  fluids  supposed  to  contain  it, 
consists  in  adding  a  portion  of  nitric  acid  to 
the  suspected  fluid,  when  if  bile  be  present 
there  is  immediately  ))roduced  a  beautiful 
green  colour,  which  by  degrees  becomes 
changed  successively  to  blue,  violet,  red,  and 
yellow.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the 
quantity  of  bile  should  be  considerable,  in 
order  that  these  various  changes  of  colour 
should  take  place  on  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid  :  if  the  quantity  is  but  small,  there  is 
only  produced  a  greenish  colour,  which 
shortly  becomes  changed  to  yellow  without 
passing  through  the  degrees  of  blue  and  red, 
for  t'.e  production  of  which  the  quantity  of 
bile  present  is  not  sufficient.  Dr.  Heller,* 
moreover,  observes,  that  he  has  frequently 
known  bile  to  exist  in  urine  and  other  fluids 
without  its  presence  being  indicated,  or  any 
change  of  colour  effected  by  nitric  acid  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  applying  this  test.  He 
states,  however,  that  if  any  fluid  in  which 
bile  exists,  contains  a  portion  of  albumen, 
the  nitric  acid,  by  coagulating  the  albumen, 
will  detect  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
bile,  for  the  coagulum  assumes  at  once  either 
a  bluish,  or  perfectly  blue,  or  a  greenish 
colour,  and  if  the  bile  exists  in  large  quan- 
tity the  coagulated  albumen  will  accordingly 
assume  a  green,  and  then  a  reddish  colour. 
In  pursuing  this  mode  of  testing  for  the 
presence  of  bile.  Heller  recommends  that  to 
the  suspected  fluid,  say  urine,  a  considerable 
excess  of  strong  nitric  acid  is  to  be  added, 
and  should  there  be  produced  by  this  means 
none  of  the  ordinary  colours  indicative  of 
the  presence  of  bile,  then  tliat  to  another 
portion  of  the  fluid  some  albumen  dissolved 
in  water  (serum  of  blood,  if  at  hand)  is  to 
be  added,  and  well  mixed ;  a  little  nitric 
acid  is  now  to  be  poured  into  the  mixture, 
which,  after  being  stirred  up,  is  to  be  left  at 
rest  for  the  albuminous  precipitate  to  form  ; 
if  bile  be  present,  this  precipitate  of  coagu- 
lated albumen  presents  a  bluish  or  greenisk 
blue  colour,  but  if  it  be  not,  then  the  coagu- 
lum is  simply  white  (though,  after  a  time,  it 
assumes  a  yellowish  tint,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  nitric  acid,  but  this  is  ((uite 
independent  of  the  presence  of  bile).  Thus, 
therefore,  the  simplest  plan  to  detect  bile  in 
a  non-albuminous  fluid  consists  in  making 
the  fluid  albuminous,  and  then  treating  it 
•with  nitric  acid  ;  should  blood  be  the  fluid 
requiring  to  be  tested,  nitric   acid  may  be 

*  Archiv.  fur  Phvsiol.  und  Pathol.  Cliemie  and 
Microsc.  Heft  I. 


added  at  once  to  the  serum,  which  contains 
albumen  in  abundance. 

The  microscope  is  capable  of  still  further 
improving  upon  this  mode  of  procedure,  and 
of  rendering  this  test  applicable  in  cases 
where  the  suspected  fluid  is  too  small  in 
quantity  to  be  examined  satisfactorily  in  an 
ordinary  test-tube  ;  for  this  purpose,  Donne* 
recommends  that  a  drop  of  the  suspected 
fluid  be  ])laced  between  two  slips  of  glass, 
and  a  little  nitric  acid  added  whilst  the  ob- 
ject is  beneath  the  microscope  :  immediately 
upon  the  acid  coming  in  contact  with  the 
fluid  the  characteristic  colours  are  struck, 
should  bile  be  present.  In  this  way  Donne 
was  enabled  to  determine  that  an"  abscess 
communicated  with  the  intestine,  by  simply 
examining  a  drop  of  the  pus  discharged. 

MODE  OF  detecting  MORBID  BILE. 

In  some  diseases,  however,  as  in  cholera, 
&c..  Dr.  Heller  has  found  that  the  colouring 
matter  of  bile  may  undergo  a  very  considera- 
ble morbid  change,  in  consequence  of  which, 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  assumes  at 
once  a  red  instead  of  a  green  colour.  He 
has  found  that  for  bile  which  has  undergone 
this  change  ammonia  is  a  better  and  a  more 
certain  test  than  nitric  acid,  for  although 
this  latter  reagent  will  detect  it  when  in  any 
abundance,  yet  it  is  apt  to  prove  deceptive 
in  cases  where  urine  is  the  fluid  undergoing 
examination,  especially  if  much  haematosine 
be  present,  which  substance  becomes  more 
or  less  red  by  nitric  acid.  In  using  the 
ammonia  test,  a  small  quantity  only  should 
be  at  first  dropped  in,  immediately  upon 
doing  which  a  bright  red  colour  is  struck  ; 
more  of  the  ammonia  may  then  be  added 
until  a  reddish-brown  fluid  is  obtained.  la 
this  way  it  is  possible  to  detect  the  presence 
of  a  veiy  minute  quantity  of  altered  bile 
pigment,  even  when  nitric  acid  fails  to  afford 
the  smallest  evidence  of  its  existence. 

ON  MILKY  SERU.Vr. 
BY  DR.   ZINNERMANN. 

Of  17  cases  which  the  author  observed  out 
of  30  persons  bled,  12  were  diseases  of  the 
eye;  2,  thoracic  inflammation;  1,  cerebral 
congestion,  and  1,  a  case  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  liver,  .spleen,  S:c.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  serum  varied  from  1027  to  103G,  and 
1000  grains  contained  from  9G  to  1 12  grains 
of  solid  matter.  It  was  of  a  rather  thick 
consistence,  sometimes  greenish,  sometimes 
yellow,  the  clot  appearing  through  it  of  a 
violent  colour,  and  in  only  three  cases 
was  there  a  buffy  coat. — Brit,  and  For 
Med.  Review. 

MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BL0OI> 
IN  GOUT. 

M.  DoNNE  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who- 
was  bled  for  an   attack  of  gout  in  the  sto- 
*  Cours  de  Microscopie,  page  212. 


DECOCTION  OF  THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  SLACK  CURRANT,  ETC. 


mach.  The  blood  had  a  perfectly  wTiite 
appearance ;  it  duly  coagulated,  and  the 
separate  scrum  had  a  milky  purulent 
aspect,  and  when  examined  beneath  the  mi- 
croscope appeared  filled  with  globules,  wnich 
in  physical  characters  and  solubility  in  rether 
exactly  resembled  those  of  chyle.  The  clot 
unfortunately  was  not  sent  for  examination  : 
in  all  probability  it  would  have  been  found 
to  contain  red  srlobules  imprisoned  within 
the  meshes  of  the  fibrine.— Cowr*  de  Mi- 

croscoyie.  

THERAPEUTICS. 

DECOCTION  OF   THK    ROOTS    OF    THE  ni.ACK 

CURRANT  IN  CHRONIC    H.EMORRHAGE 

FROM  THE  UTERUS. 

Dr.  Meigs  recommends  the  trial,  in  some 
perverse  cases  of  metorrhagia,  of  a  remedy 
that  has  often  proved  useful  in  his  hands  ;  and 
•where  the  use  of  astringents  is  indicated, 
he  would  make  use  of  it  with  no  little  con- 
fidence. The  remedy  in  question  is  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  roots  of  the  common  black  cur- 
rant, ripe,  and  the  roots  of  the  dew-berry. 
A  haniiful  of  each  of  these  articles  is  to  be 
boiled  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and,  after 
straining  the  liquor,  the  patient  should  take 
half  a  cupful  occasionally  for  a  dose.  The 
draught  is  by  no  means  disgusting,  and  Dr. 
M.  ventures  to  say  that  the  effect  of  the 
administration  has  often  been  a  very  sensible 
diminution  of  the  discharge.  He  would  deem 
such  a  formula  very  useful  in  country 
places,  where  every  facility  cannot  be  en- 
joyed in  varying  the  scientific  prescriptions 
repeatedly  upon  the  failure  of  such  as  may 
have  been  tried  without  success. — Trans- 
lation ofM.  Coloml/at's  Treatise. 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 
During  tlie  week  ending  Saturday,  Oct.  4. 
Aver,  ofiyrs. 
Males....   491 
Females  .    472 

963 


Births. 

Males 628 

Females.   61C 

1244 


])b.\ths. 

Males....   448 
Females  .    4(18 

856 


Deaths  in  difkkuf.nt  Distuicts. 

(34  i«  number  ;  —  Rr/iixtrnrs'  T>i.ifricts,  129. 
Population,  in  1841,  1,915,104.) 
WEST-Kensinirton;   Chelsea;   St.  George, 

HanoviT.Siiuarc;  Westminster;  .St.  Martin 

in  the  Fiel.ls;  .St.  James  ..  (I'op.  301,326) 
Noirrii  — .St.    Maryicbonc;    St.    I'ani-ras  ; 

Isliii'^'ton  ;  Hackney (Pop.  306,303) 

Centuai,— .St,  (iileNandSt.Georsre;  Strand; 

Holborn;    Clerkemvell;    St.  Luke;   East 

Ixindon  ;     West    London  ;    the    City   of 

London    (I'op.  374,7S9) 

Bast— Slioreditch;  Hcthnal  (in.en  ;  White- 

chopel ;  St.  George  in  the  Last ;  Stepney  ; 

Poplar (I'op-  393,247) 

South -St.  Saviour;  St.Olavc;  Hermond- 

sey ;  St.  George,  Soutliwurk  ;  NewinKton; 

I>amt)eth;    Wandsworth    and    (Mapham; 

Cainberwell :    llotherhithe ;    (irecnwich 

(Pop.  479,469)    222 

Total 8J6 


126 


142 


157 


209 


Causes  of  Death  in  the  Week  ending  Oct.  4. 

Col.  A.  Weekly  Aver  Ron  of  6  Autumns;  Coin,  of  5  Years. 

b. 

.\T,i,  Cat-ses   856;  I020I963 

Specified  Causes 851,1010  954 

1.  .Zj^wo^Xor Epidemic, Endemic,         | 

Cont.'igions)  Diseaxes  . .    207| 
Sporfiflic  Diseases,  viz. — 

2.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c.  of  uncer-         ] 

tain  seat    88 

3.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses   121 

4.  Lun^s,    and   other  Organs  of 

Respiration 201 

5.  Heart  and  Hlood-vessels 31 

6.  Stomach,     Liver,    and    other 

Organs  of  Oigestion 90 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  v^-c.  ..      13 

8.  Childbirth.     Diseases    of    thei        I 

Uterus.  &c 13 

9.  Rheumatism,   Diseases  of  the 

Bones,  .loints.  &c 6 

10.  Skin,  Ccllubr  Tissue,  &c 5 

11.  Old  A?e 28 

12.  Violence.  Privation,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance I    48 


106 
159 


292 
24 


10 


The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  number  of 
Deaths  from  the  important  special  causes: — 


Small-pox    12 

Measles    67 

Scarlatina   23 

Hooping-cough . .  29 

Croup   7 

Thrush 3 

Diarrhoea    31 

Dvsentery   1 

Typhus     23 

Haemorrhage 4 

Dropsy 8 

Debility    20 

Sudden  deaths  . .  12 

Hydrocephalus . .  19 

Ai)oplexy 26 

Paralysis 11 


Convulsions    33 

DeliriumTremens    1 

Bronchitis 23 

Pneumonia 49 

Phthisis   13 

Dis.  of  Lungs,  &c.    6 

Teething 10 

Gastritis 2 

Enteritis 16 

Peritonitis  4 

Tabes  Mesenterica  21 
Dis.  Stomacrh,  &c.  8 
Dis.  of  Liver,  &c.  11 

Childbirth  9 

Dis.  of  Uterus,  &c.    3 


Remarks.  —  The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
164  below  the  autumnal  and  107  brlow  the  aiiiuiid 
aveM^e.  The  deaths  from  Zymotic  di'^cascs, 
with  the  exception  of  .Measles,  arc  alsii  below  the 
averages.  The  mortality  from  Measles  still  con- 
tinues unabated  (deaths  (J?).  In  all  the  districts, 
the  mortality  is  below  the  autumnal  and  amiual 
averages. 


ROVAI,  observatory,  GREENWICH. 


1     M«,. 

Min. 

29-79 

2»-44 

67-1 

42-5 

81-4'' 

32-S 

55' 

53-5     i 

METEOROLOGICAL   SUMMARY 
For  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Oct.  4. 

Mo.in 
Height  of  B.arometer*  ....    2979  '  2»-44  |  29-61 
Thermometer..    67-1     !  42-5    |  55-» 

Selt'-rcsii.stciinir  do 

,,    in  the  'I'hames  water 

»  From  12iiliM  rvalions  iljily.        <>  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inrhes,  021 :  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Metcorolnrjirnl.— The  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  WAR  iK-arly  4-6"  aburc  that  of  the  climate  of 
Ivondon  for  the  year,  but  7-6"  helow  the  mean 
summer  temprrn'tnre.  The  extreme  hchdomndal 
and  diurnal  nincre  in  the  splf-registering  ther- 
mometer was  48-9°,  and  occurred  on  Sunday,  the 
28th  ult. 


EXTBA  LUIITES. 
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CORRESPOXDENCE   BETWEEN 

DR.  SIMPSON,  DR.   RAMSBOTHAM, 
AND  DR.  LEE, 

IN   RELATION    TO    UTERINE    HEMORRHAGE 
FROM  PLACENTAL  PRESENTATION. 

Note  by  Dr.  Simpson. 
It  has  already  been  shown  (see  Ga- 
zette for  October  10)  that  Dr.  Lee, 
while  anxious  to  criticise  others  for 
statistical  mistakes  regarding  placental 
presentations,  has  himself  committed 
and  published  no  small  variety  of  nu- 
merical errors  respecting  the  limited 
portion  of  placental  cases  that  have 
occurred  in  his  oicn  practice.  Thus, 
Jirsl,  in  his  Clinical  Midwifery,  he 
stales  his  recorded  cases  as  35  instead 
of  36 ;  sccoiidli/,  in  one  part  of  his 
"Lectures,"  he  states  the  cases  there 
tabulated  as  3G  instead  of  38  ;  thirdly, 
in  the  Medical  Gazette  for  Sept.  19, 
the  sum  total  of  his  placental  cases 
should  be  44  instead  of  43  ;  fourthly, 
in  the  Gazette  of  last  week,  the  ulti- 
mate case  should  be  numbered  46,  in- 
stead of  45  :  fifthly,  all  the  eiyht  num- 
bers attached  to  his  table  of  eight  cases, 
in  the  Gazette  for  Sept.  19,  are  indi- 
vidually wrong;  sixthly,  among  his 
placeiital  cases,  in  his  Clinical  Mid- 
wifery, he  has  omitted  any  case  under 
No.  2li0;  seventhly,  out  of  exactly  the 
same  36  cases,  he  makes  in  his  Clinical 
MidwiCcry  11,  and  in  his  Lectures  13, 
be  complicated  with  rigidity  of  the  os 
uteri,  &c. 

Tliese  errors,  however,  are  trivial  in 
degree  compared  with  a  strange  and 
unfortunate  statistical  mistake  which 
Dr.  Lee  has  committed  in  the  last  week's 
Gazetti:.*  He  has  there  published  the 
results  of  89  cases  of  jilacental  presenta- 

*  Fase  1021. 


tion  that  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
the  respected  Dr.  Merriman.  In  a  table 
which  Dr.  Lee  gives  of  these  cases,  he 
makes  Dr.  Merriman  lose  67  mothers 
out  of  the  89,  or  about  3  in  4;  and 
save  22,  or  1  in  4.  The  opposite,  how- 
ever, must  evidently  be  the  truth — that 
22  of  the  mothers  died,  or  1  in  4;  while 
67  recovered,  or  3  in  4.* 

These  and  the  various  other  numeri- 
cal inaccuracies  which  Dr.  Lee  is  well 
known  to  have  published  in  regard  to 
the  placental  cases  of  other  authors, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  render  him  in  future 
a  more  charitable  critic  on  this  subject, 
seeing  he  is  himself  so  very  far  from 
being  infallible. 

No.  1. — Letter  from  Dr.  Simj/soti  to 
Dr.  Ititm^bntlKim. 
Stafford  House,  London,  Sept.  20, 1S45. 
IMy  dear  sir,  —  I  have  had  sent  after  me 
to  London  a  collection  of  letters  which 
had  come  to  Edinburgh  after  my  depar- 
ture. Amongst  them  I  fiud  onef  fiom 
you  in  reference  to  the  report  which  I 
have  given  (in  the  March  N  umber  of  the 
Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal)  of  the 
maternal  mortality  amongst  the  pa- 
tients of  the  Royal  Maternal  Charity 
in  cases  of  unavoidable  haemorrhage. 
I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  it  gives  me 
much  pain  to  think  that  any  uninten- 
tional  mistake   of  mine  should   have 


*  See  Con-espondence,  p.  1083.  'Ihe  error  was 
ill  Br.  iMerriiiiaii's  manuscript,  from  wliich  tlie 
tatile  was  printed.— Ed.  Gaz 

t  'ihe  lenor  of  IJr.  i'.aiusbothatn's  letter  was  of 
the  f^aIne  nature  as  tliat  (if  liis  two  notes  to  Ur. 
Lee,  pul)lislied(p.  890)  in  the  Mkdical  Gazette 
for  19th  September;  and,  in  the  same  «ay,  stated 
the  nurnher  of  maternal  deatli.s  at  the  Maternity 
Charity  from  iil.  cental  presentations  to  be  15 
onlv  out  of  50  cases;  while  the  number  of  chil- 
dren lost  was  32.  lie  mentioned,  also,  as  in  liis 
notes  to  Ur  Lee,  that  the  44  cases  of  unavoidable 
hii'inorrhaRC  spoken  of  in  his  work  on  Oljstetric 
iMedicine,  were  all  cases  of  partial  presentation 
of  tlie  phicenta. 

To  siive  repetition,  Dr.  Ramsbothani's  first 
letter  is  not  g-ivcn.  The  letter  bearing-  upon  the 
subject  will  be  found  at  p.  1086*. 
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given  you  a  moment's  annoyruioe,  as 
nothing  could  be  further  from  my 
wishes  than  to  do  so. 

The  paper  you  refer  to  is  a  statistical 
one,  requiring  no  small  degree  of 
labour  on  my  part  ;  and  I  was  at  last 
obliged  to  print  it  amidst  all  the  hurry 
and  turmoil  of  a  busy  academic  session. 
You  are  well  aw;;re  of  the  almost  in- 
superable difficully  of  securing  perfect 
accuracy  in  such  tabular  returns.  I 
had  occasion,  some  time  ago,  to  point 
out  to  yourself,  when  writing  you  on 
the  subject,  an  error  of  some  impor- 
tance in  your  own  printed  returns  of 
placental  cases  belonging  to  the  Mater- 
nity Charity.  To  ensure  as  great  accu- 
r;icy  as  possible  in  the  various  tables 
which  I  published  in  the  memoir 
referred  to,  all  the  data  in  them  were 
gone  over  more  than  once,  and  I  was 
assisted  by  Dr.  Keith  and  other  friends 
in  revising  them  ;  and  the  results,  as 
they  now  stand,  give  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  labour  expended  in  arriving  at 
these  results.  For  instance,  in  order 
to  obtain  as  many  data  as  possible 
from  the  fifty  cases  of  placental  pre- 
sentation which  had  been  recorded  by 
you  as  occurring  in  the  practice  of  the 
Maternity  Charily,  I  searched  over  all 
tlie  different  volumes  of  the  Medical 
Gazette,  in  which  your  reports  are 
contained,  and  entered  each  inflividual 
case  by  itself  in  a  table  shewing,  under 
different  headings,  the  number  of  the 
pregnancy,  the  date  at  which  labour 
supervened,  Sec.  &c.  &c.  Two  con- 
tiguous columns  contained  (he  entries 
of  the  "  results  to  the  child,"  and  the 
"results  to  the  mother."  In  summing 
up  the  fifty  resulting  lines  containing 
your  fifty  different  cases,  in  order  to 
get  the  single  line  to  be  found  in  the 
table  which  you  comjilain  of,  I  had 
either  inadvertently  entered,  or  subse- 
quently copied  the  results  to  (he  child 
for  the  results  to  the  mother,  and  the 
reverse.  If  the  "  results  to  the  child" 
had  been  published  in  the  first  part  of 


tlie  Memoir,  I  should  at  once  have  seen 
the  error,  and  corrected  it;  but  unfor- 
tunately I  held  the  results  to  the  child, 
in  yours  and  other  cases,  in  reserve  for 
future  publication. 

Before  leaving  Scotland,  I  had  nearly 
passed  through  the  press,  and  had 
ready  for  separate  publication,  a  long 
Memoir  on  the  whole  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  unavoidable  luEmorrhage 
by  the  extraction  of  the  placenta  before 
the  child.  In  that  Essay  you  will  find 
the  error  I  had  made  on  your  returns 
acknowledged  and  rectified,  though  (if 
I  recollect  properly)  I  still  make  out 
the  number  of  maternal  deaths  to  be 
different  from  you.  However,  a  special 
reference  to  each  fatal  case  is  given. 

You  state  in  your  letter  that  the  44 
cases  of  placental  presentation  which 
I  have  appended  to  your  name  in  the 
table  were  all  cases  of  partial  placenta 
prccviu.  I  am  quite  aware  of  it.  The 
table  was  made  to  shew  the  maternal 
mortality  in  ail  varieties  of  the  compli- 
cation, and  under  all  modes  of  treat- 
ment— whether  the  membranes  merely 
were  ruptured,  or  the  child  turned,  or 
the  placenta  spontaneously  expelled, 
or  the  mother  sunk  without  aid  of  any 
kind.  If  I  had  rejected  the  partial 
placental  cases,  such  as  your  44,  be- 
cause they  were  not  so  fatal  as  the 
complete,  or  the  cases -in  which  the 
liquor  amnii  was  artificially  evacuated, 
or  the  placenta  spontaneously  sepa- 
rated and  expelled,  because  they  were 
by  no  means  so  fatal  as  the  turning 
cases,  I  might  have  easily  brouglit  out 
a  result  apparently  stronger,  but  it 
would  have  been  at  the  expense  of 
strict  and  truthful  accuracy.  The  pro- 
portion of  maternal  deaths  under  turn- 
ing in  placenta  pravia,  and  where  the 
presentation  was  generally  central, 
forms,  you  will  find,  a  subject  of  inquiry 
in  a  later  part  of  the  Essay.  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Essay 
itself  in  a  few  days  after  I  return  to 
Edinburgh. 
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In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  state,  that 
in  lecturing  and  otherwise,  I  have 
repeatedly  held  up  your  returns  of  the 
practice  of  the  Maternity  Charity  as 
the  most  remarkable  in  our  professional 
annals,  both  for  their  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, and  for  the  very  great  practical 
success  ivhich  they  display  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patients  belonging  to  the 
Institution. 

And  believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Y.  SlMI'SOX. 
To  Dr.  Ranishutltam. 

^Addendum. — I  have  omitted  to  state, 
in  the  preceding  letter,  the  way  in 
which  I  was  led  to  estimate  the  number 
of  deaths  among  the  infants  in  Dr. 
Ilamsbotham's  placental  presentations 
as  33  instead  of  32.  (See  Medical  Ga- 
zette for  Sept.  19,  p.  896).  In  Dr. 
Ilamsbotham's  Reports  from  1829  to 
1<S43,  the  number  of  infantile  deaths  in 
unavoidable  haemorrhage  amounts  to 
31.  The  return  for  each  of  these  years 
in  the  Gazette  explicitly  mentions 
the  precise  number  lost  in  i^lacental 
presentations.  It  is  not  so  in  the 
report  for  182S  (Med.  Gaz.  Vol.  III.) 
During  that  year  4  children  are  re- 
turned as  born  dead  after  severe  uterine 
hasmorrhage,  without  its  being  specified 
whether  these  deaths  were  in  connec- 
tion with  unavoidable  or  accidental 
floodings.  As  I  found  3  cases  of 
unavoidable,  and  3  cases  of  acci- 
dental hajmorrhage  in  the  list  for  that 
year,  I  divided,  in  want  of  more  precise 
information,  the  number  of  infantile 
deaths  equally  between  them,  two  to 
each,  and  hence  made  the  whole  num- 
ber in  placental  presentations  amount 
to  31+2  or  33.  Dr.  Ramsbotham, 
however,  assures  me,  that  among  the 
three  unavoidable  haemorrhages  of  that 
year  only  1  child  was  lost;  while  in 
the  3  accidental  lucmorrhages  all  the 
children  were  born  dead.] 


No.  2. — From  Dr.  Simpson  to  Dr. 
liamsbotham. 

My  dear  sir,— As  soon  as  I  received 
your  letter  last  week,  I  wrote  off  to 
Edinburgh  to  have  sent  up  to  me  here 
the  original  long  manuscript  table  that 
had  been  constructed  from  your  reports 
of  tlie  placental  cases  at  the  Maternity 
Charity,  published  in  dilTerent  volumes 
of  the  Medical  Gazette,  and  that 
formed  the  basis  of  my  calculations 
regarding  them. 

My  assistant  and  friend,  Dr.  Keith, 
tells  me, in  a  note  which  1  have  this  morn- 
ing received  fiom  him,  that  he  cannot 
lay  his  hands  upon  the  Table,  amidst 
the  present  state  of  confusion  of  my 
books  and  papers.  The  fact  is,  I  lately 
went  into  a  new  house  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  workmen  and  painters  are  still 
so  busy  with  it,  that  everything  is  as 
yet  entirely  out  of  its  place.  Dr.  Keith, 
however,  has  furnished  me  with  some 
loose  notes,  which  partly  supply  the 
defect.  These  notes  confirm  the  im- 
pression which  I  mentioned  to  you  in 
my  last  letter,  that  you  were  somewhat 
in  error  in  your  own  account  of  your 
own  placental  cases. 

The  period  of  the  reports  of  the 
Maternity  Charity,  to  which  your  cal- 
culations and  mine  equally  refer,  are 
from  1828  to  1843,  both  years  included. 

In  your  excellent  work  on  Obstetric 
Medicine,  you  twice  state  (see  p.  725, 
and  again  p.  72G),  and  found  calcula- 
tions upon  the  number  of  placental 
presentations  occurring  during  the 
above  period,  as  amounting  to  Forty. 
At  p.  721,  and  in  your  later  letter  to 
me,  you  calculate  them  as  Jijty  in 
number.  Their  actual  number  (1  be- 
lieve you  will  find)  ioha  fifty -one,  viz., 

III.  in  the  year  1828;  I."  in  1829; 
II.  in  1830;  III.  in  1831;  III.  in  1832; 
II.  in  1833;  I.  in  1834;  III.  in  1835; 
Mil  in  1836;  III. in  1837;  I. in  1838; 
V.  in  1839;    X.  in  1840;    I.  in  1841  ; 

IV.  in  1842;  and  I.  in  1843. 

In  your  letter  to  me,  you  state  the 
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)f  maternal  deaths  in  these 
lacental  cases  as  fifteen  ;  I  find  six- 
teen deaths  among  the  mothers  in  the 
cases  mentioned  in  your  published  re- 
ports, viz.  I.  in  the  report  for  1829 ; 
I.  in  1830;  I.  in  1832;  I.  in  1833; 
I.  in  1836;  I.  in  1837;  III.  in  1839; 
IV.  in  1840;  II.  in  1842 ;  and  I.  in  1843. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  noting 
the  years,  because,  as  you  are  aware, 
it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  discover 
the  precise  results  of  the  placental 
cases,  from  the  form  in  which  you 
have  arranged  and  published  your 
reports  in  the  Gazette.  And  if,  in 
comparing  the  above  list  with  yours, 
you  detect  any  error,  however  slight, 
I  shall,  I  sincerely  assure  you,  feel 
very  greatly  obliged  by  your  pointing 
it  out  to  me,  and  be  delighted  to  correct 
my  tables  accordingly,  my  great  object 
of  course  being  as  great  a  degree  of 
accuracy  in  them  as  possible. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  returns  of 
Lying-in  Hospitals  afford  us  by  any 
means  such  correct  estimates  of  the 
frequency  and  fatality  of  placental  pre- 
sentations, ;is  of  other  obstetric  com- 
plications :  for  v.omen  do  not  seek,  and 
are  generally  not  admitted  into  them, 
but  at  or  near  the  full  time,  while  the 
most  common,  and  also  certainly  the 
most  dangerous  cases  of  unavoidable 
hoBmorrhage,  are  found  occurring  from 
the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month.  Only 
two,  for  instance,  of  Dr.  Collins'  eleven 
hospital  cases  were  premature;  the 
other  nine  were  at  the  full  term. 
Hence  the  value,  in  one  respect,  of  re- 
turns like  those  of  the  Maternity  Cha- 
rity, 

I  was  very  sorry  1  missed  seeing  you 
to-day   when    you   called.      Professor 
Liebig  was  here  at  the  time. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  sir. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 
J.  Y.  Simpson. 

VVy  Dr,  Itam::hotlinm. 

Stafford  Mouse,  London, 
aetli  .Sept.,  1 84 J. 


No.  3. — From  Dr.  Rainsbotfiam  to 
Dr.  SivipsoH. 

My  dear  sir,— I  thank  you  much  for 
your  letter  of  yesterday.  I  had  already 
detected  an  omission  of  one  case  of 
placental  presentation  among  my  pub- 
hshed  reports,  having  looked  carefully 
over  both  the  original  tables  and  the 
summary  in  the  Gazette  since  I  wrote 
you  to  Edinburgh.  I  could  not  at  first 
account  for  it,  but  now  it  has  become 
quite  clear  to  me. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  accuracy,  and 
less  chance  of  error,  as  I  thought,  I 
compiled  the  tables  published  in  the 
Gazette  for  August  9th,  of  last  year, 
from  my  mnnuscrijit,  instead  of  taking 
them  from  the  published  yearly  state- 
ment;  and  I  find  that  in  the  year 
1837,  one  of  the  shoulder  presentations, 
which  was  also  complicated  with  pla- 
centa previa,  had  been  overlooked,  as 
regarded  the  latter  irregularity,  by  me, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  I  had 
entered  the  case  in  my  column  for 
"  Remarks;"  so  that  I  left  it  out,  in- 
troducing it  only  as  a  transverse  pre- 
sentation. Thus  my  extra  anxiety  for 
correctness  in  respect  to  those  tables 
from  which  I  drew  my  calculations, 
led  me  into  a  mistake.  One  death  I 
pirpos.ly  omitted,  — and  it  occurs  in 
the  same  year, — because,  although  the 
patient  had  been  delivered  under  a 
placental  presentation,  that  irregularity 
could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  her 
death.  She  recovered  perfectly,  had 
been  for  many  days  engaged  in  do- 
mestic affairs,  though  she  had  never 
left  her  house  ;  our  superintendence  of 
her  had  ceased  ;  and  on  the  day  month 
from  her  delivery  she  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  apoplexy  or  convulsions,  while 
in  a  violent  passion,  and  died  almost 
immediately.  From  this  history  you 
will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that  I  am 
fully  warranted  in  omitting  the  case  as 
one  of  death  cimnequent  upon  placental 
presentation  in  my  synopsis.  I  have 
no  doubt  this  woman  would  have  been 
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restored  to  health,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  unfortunate  intemperance. 

We  have  ah'eady  had  a  correspon- 
dence, you  may  recollect,  about  the 
forly  instead  of  fiftji.  Both  in  the 
Gazette,  and  the  volume,  in  the  table 
the  number  stands  as  50,  while  in  the 
calculations  founded  on  the  tables  40 
is  printed  instead.  Indeed  the  fault 
was  mine,  or  a  friend's  who  copied  for 
me  ;  for  the  calculations  are  deduced 
from  40,  and  not  50 ;  shewing  that  it 
is  not  an  error  of  the  press,  but  one  of 
transcription. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 
Francis  H.  Rajisbotiiam. 

14,  New  Broad  Street, 
Sept.  26th,  1845. 

No.  4. — Dr.  Simpson  to  Dr.  Ranisbo- 
tliuin. 
My  dear  sir,— For  your  last  note  I 
return  you  my  best  thanks.  On  Satur- 
day I  went  down  into  Berkshire,  or 
you  would  have  heard  from  me  sooner. 
I  am  happy  to  think  that  you  are 
convinced  that  my  summing  up  of  your 
cases  of  placental  presentations  is  so 
far  more  correct  than  your  own,  not- 
withstanding the  very  great  pains  you 
have  manifested  upon  their  calcula- 
tions. If  I  was  anxious  to  adduce  any 
evidence  of  the  care  I  had  bestowed  on 
the  inquiry,  I  could  not  desire  a 
stronger  testimonial. 

In  page  72.)  of  your  work,  the  num- 
ber of  placental  presentations  should 
stand  as  1  in  700-8,  instead  of  1  in 
893'5 ;  and  at  page  726,  the  number  of 
children  lost  in  placental  presentations 
should  stand  as  62'3  per  cent.,  instead 
of  80'0  per  cent. 

You  will  find  in  my  Essay,  when 
published,  one  or  two  slight  correc- 
tions in  the  tables;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  readily  grant  me,  that  seeing  the 
difficulty  of  making  out  accurately,  and 
at  first,  one  set  of  cases  like  your  own, 
I  may  be  excused  if,  in  summing  up 
various  sets  of  thcni,  I  fell  into  one  or 


two  trivial  errors  with  Smellie  and 
others,  whose  cases  were  scattered,  and 
difficult  to  collect  and  compare. 

I  have  seen  Dr.  Lee's  paper  in  the 
Medical    Gazette    of    the    I9th,    to 
which  your  note  a   few  days    ago  re- 
ferred    me,    and     have     been     both 
grieved  to  witness  its  improper  tone, 
and  at  the  same  time  amused  by  its 
odd  mistakes.     It  is  confessedly  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  arithmetical  blunders,  but 
surely    it   is    possible    to    avoid    such 
errors  in  regard  to   history   and  mat- 
ters of  fact,  as  he  has  committed.     I 
know  not  how  I  have  happened  to  ex- 
cite so   much  of  his  displeasure.     He 
and   I   used  to   be   good  friends.      In 
lecturing,   I  have   always   maintained 
that  English  midwifery  was  much  in- 
debted to  him   for   pressing  upon  our 
notice,  and  so  far  confirming,  some  of 
the   path  jtogicul  views   of  our   conti- 
nental neighbours,  regarding  phlebitis, 
and  fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus.     It 
is  true  that  I  have,  at  the  same  time, 
constantly  looked  with   distrust  upon 
his  anatomical  labours,  because  there 
he  ventured  on  a  field  that  was  quite 
alien  to  his  other  pursuits  ;  and  I  have 
ever    doubted    whether  his   supposed 
anatomical  discoveries  would  ultimately 
prove  anything  more  than  mere  ana- 
tomical errors.      His  two  highest  at- 
tempts in  this  direction,  have  been  his 
paper  on  the  Structure  of  the  Placenta, 
and  his  later  Essay  on  the  Nerves  of 
the   Uterus   during  Pregnancy, — both 
published  in  tlie  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions.    The  first  of  these  papers  was 
published    about   1832,    and  Dr.   Lee 
himself  has  lately  admitted,  that  a  year 
or  two  afterwards,  he  found  that  his 
alleged  discovery   regarding   the    pla- 
centa, was  a  pure  anatomical  mistake. 
For  my  own  part,  I  believe    he   will 
betimes  confess  the  same  regarding  the 
uterine  nerves.  I  know  well  he  brought 
forward  some  time  ago,  from  various 
anatomists     and    physicians,     written 
evidence  of  the  strongest  kind,  in  fa- 
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•tfws.  It  was  to  my  mind 
jiisly  strong.     Professor  Tiede- 

ann  published  a  description  and  en- 
gravings of  the  Nerves  of  the  Pregnant 
Uterus  about  1822.  Dr.  Lee  began  his 
investigations  in  1837  or  1838,  or 
nearly  sixteen  years  afterwards  ;  yet 
one  of  the  testimonials  published  by 
Dr.  Lee  in  support  of  his  anatomical 
views  was  so  exceedingly  determined 
as  to  certify  against  the  very  progress 
of  time  itself,  and  suggested  that  Dr. 
Lee's  investigations  were  anterior  to 
Professor  Tiedcmann's.  See  the  good- 
natured  testimonial  given  by  Dr.  John 
Davy  to  Dr.  Lee,  and  printed  with  the 
others  in  the  Gazette.  You  are  pro- 
bably aware  that  Mr.  Beck  here,  has 
more  lately  and  elaborately  pursued  the 
same  inquiry  into  the  uterine  nerves, 
having  begun  it,  I  believe,  to  prove 
Dr.  Lee's  dissections  right,  and  ending 
by  demonstrating  them  to  be  wrong. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  that  certified 
for  Dr.  Lee,  are  now,  I  am  told,  quite 
convinced  that  Mr.  Beck  is  correct, 
and  Dr.  Lee  the  reverse.  Drs.  Todd, 
Sharpey,  Owen,  Quain,  Bowman,  and 
other  distinguished  anatomists,  who 
have  examined  Mr.  Beck's  beautiful 
dissections,  are,  I  have  been  credibly 
informed,  no  longer  in  any  doubt 
whatever,  that  Dr.  Lee  is  altogether  in 
error  on  the  whole  subject,  and  has 
uselessly  thrown  away  much  valuable 
time  on  the  inquiry.  Surely,  my  con- 
scientious and  confessed  belief  of  all 
this,  however,  and  my  trust,  with 
others,  in  the  perfect  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Beck,  is  no  reason  for  having  recourse 
to  the  remarks  of  those  which  compose 
the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Lee's  communi- 
cation to  the  Gazette. 

After  reading  Dr.  Lee's  observations 
in  the  Gazette,  I  wrote  him  a  private 
note,  in  which  (I  hope)  I  used  no  ex- 
pression of  recrimination,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  kindly  point  out  to  me 
any  other  arithmetical  inaccuracies  he 
might  have  observed  in  my  paper.     I 


received  in  answer  no  reply  to  my  re- 
quest, but  he  sent  me  a  perverted  state- 
ment of  Portal's  cases  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  I  knew  that 
he  was  intimate  with  Portal's  work, 
and  was  certainly  more  than  surprised 
by  his  deliberate  and  uncalled  for  mis- 
statement regarding  that  author's  cases. 
It  must  pain  every  friend  of  Dr.  Lee's 
and  of  the  profession  to  see  him  fol- 
lowing such  conduct.  I  am  sorry  to 
add,  that  in  another  note,  he  insisted 
upon  repeating  his  misstatement  to 
me.  Of  course,  I  had  no  alternative 
but  to  decline  any  more  of  a  corre- 
spondence in  which  such  principles 
were  betrayed. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir. 
Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Y.  Simpson. 
To  Dr.  Itamsbotham, 
Stafford  House,  Sept.  1845. 

No.  5. — From  Dr.  Simpson  to  Lr.  Lee. 

!My  dear  sir,  — A  few  days  ago  I  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Ramsbotham  a  letter, 
stating  that  you  had  directed  his  at- 
tention to  some  arithmetical  inaccura- 
cies in  an  Essay  of  mine,  published  in 
Dr.  Cormack's  Journal  for  last  March. 

I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  my  answer  to 
Dr.  Ramsbotham's  very  kind  and  gen- 
tlemanly letter. 

As  I  am  publishing  the  same  Essay 
in  a  separate  and  extended  form,  and 
am  very  anxious  it  should  be  as  free 
from  arithmetical  errors  as  jjossible,  I 
shall  feel  deeply  obliged  by  your  men- 
tioning, or  noting  down  for  me,  any 
other  errors  that  you  may  have  de- 
tected among  the  figures. 

Any  one  who  has  worked  at  medical 
statistics,  of  the  kind  included  in  the 
Essay  in  question,  knows  how  difiicuU, 
or  indeed  almost  injpo.ssiblc,  it  is  to  go 
through  all  the  different  steps  of  ex- 
tracting the  required  data,  making  the 
calculations  from  these  data,  arranging 
and  copying  the  calculations  when  1 
made,  and  finally  getting  them  through 
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the  hands  of  the  printer,  without  some 
errors.  And  certainly  there  is  no  de- 
partment of  authorship  in  which  one 
stands  more  in  need  of,  and  ought  to 
feel  more  grateful  for,  the  kindly  cor- 
rection and  assistance  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren,  even  though,  as  in  Dr. 
Ramsbotham's  case,  they  do  not  alter 
the  resulting  statistical  fact,  or  alter  it 
only  in  a  fractional  degree.  Besides, 
the  investigation  is  of  such  a  kind,  that 
two  persons,  with  every  anxiety  for 
truth  and  accuracy,  may  read  and  in- 
terpret differently  the  very  data  upon 
which  we  have  to  work.  Among  Dr. 
Collins'  returns,  for  instance,  of  his 
own  practice  in  the  Dublin  Hospital,  I 
make  out  one  death  more*  from  una- 
voidable heemorrhage  than  he  does. 
On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Churchill  (see 
the  article  "  Haemorrhage,"  in  his  ge- 
neral work  on  Midwifery)  has  given  a 
fuller  list  oT  cases  and  deaths  from  una- 
voidable hEemorrhage,  in  Sraellie's 
practice,  than  I  could  find  at  the  time 
in  Smellie's  Works ;  and  yet  he  ulti- 
mately arrives  at  the  same  general  sta- 
tistical fact  that  T  have  done,  namely, 
that  taking  a  large  series  of  cases,  it 
will  be  found  that  one  out  of  every  three 
Withers  dies  under  this  presentation  of 
the  placenta.  In  the  same  way,  while 
Dr.  Churchill  makes  Gifford's  recorded 
cases  of  unavoidable  heemorrhage 
amount  to  29,  I  could  find  only  reports 
of  24;  and  yon  state  somewhere  that 
he  has  about  20.  Again,  in  your  Cli- 
nical Midwifery,  you  state  that  Portal's 
Treatise  contains  an  account  of  "  eight" 
cases  of  uterine  haBmorrhage  from  pre- 
senlaTion  of  the  placenta ;  whilst  I 
make  out  (if  I  recollect  properly)  that 
he  notices  and  describes  the  results  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  cases,  which  he 
had  himself  met  with  in  his  own  prac- 
tice. 

I  have  intended  to  look  in  upon  you 
for  some  mornings  past,   but  I  find  the 


*  See  Case  No.  11,  in  his  chapter  on  arm  pre- 
sentations. 


early  part  of  the  day  generally  dissipated 
here  by  various  employments  before  I 
well  know  that  the  day  has  really 
begun. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Y.  Simpson. 
To  Dr.  Lee. 

Stafford  House,  St.  James's, 
23d  Sept.,  1843. 

No.  G. — From  Dr.  Lee  to  Dr.  Simpson. 
4,  Saville  Row,  23d  Sept.,  1845. 
Dear  sir, — As  you  are  so  much  en- 
gaged, I  should  be  sorry  that  you 
should  put  yourself  about  by  calling 
upon  me.  Respecting  Portal's  cases,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  my  Clinical  Mid- 
wifery, I  refer  to  eight  cases  "  in  which 
he  found  the  placenta  not  merely  at 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  but  adhering 
to  the  whole  neck  of  the  uterus," — thus 
pointcdl}'  distinguishing  them  from  the 
other  cases  of  partial  placental  pre- 
sentation related  in  his  work,  or  re- 
ferred to  without  the  details  being 
given. — I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

"  R.  Lee. 
To  Dr.  Simpson. 

No.  7- — From  Dr.  Simpson  to  Dr.  Lee. 

Dear  sir, — 1  did  not  in  my  last  note 
mention  the  mistake  into  which  you 
had  fallen,  with  regard  to  the  exact 
number  of  Portal's  cases,  with  any  idea 
whatever  of  blaming  you  for  an  error 
of  the  kind.  In  fact,  though  you  state 
in  your  Cliuical  Midwifery  that  "Por- 
tal's Treatise  (1685)  contains  an  ac- 
count of  eight  cases  of  uterine  haemor- 
rhage in  which,"  &c. ;  you  more  cor- 
rectly observe,  in  your  newly  published 
Lectures,  that  "Portal's  Treatise  (1G85) 
contains  the  histories  of  eight  or  more 
cases  of  uterine  haemorrhage,  in  which 
he  found,  on  introducing  the  hand  to 
turn,  that  the  placenta  was  not  merely 
at  the  OS  uteri,  but  adhering  to  the  cer- 
vix all  round." 

If  you  had  at  once  allowed  to  me, 
that  Portal  had  met  with  thirteen  or 
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fourteen  instances  of  placental  pre- 
sentation, and  that  you  were  wrong  in 
limiting  the  total  number  of  his  ob- 
served cases  to  eight,  I  am  sure, 
neither  I,  nor  any  one  else,  could  have 
attached  any  the  slightest  blame  to 
you  ;  for  we  are  all  more  or  less  liable 
to  commit  errors,  and  as  I  formerly 
observed,  are  all  anxious  to  correct 
them  when  pointed  out. 

But  I  must  confess  that  I  do  most 
sincerely  grieve  and  lament  to  observe 
the  mode  and  means  by  which  you 
attempt  (in  the  note  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  you),  to  escape  from  the 
numerical  error  into  which  you  had 
fallen.  For  I  can  assure  you  that  Por- 
tal does  not  in  his  work  relate  or  refer 
to  one  single  instance  of  partial  pla- 
cental presentation.  And  I  fear  1 
must  at  the  same  time  believe,  that 
you  know  all  his  placental  cases  ac- 
curately, for  you  have  published  a 
lengthened  and  careful  analysis  of 
them  in  your  printed  lectures. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Yours,  &:c. 

To  Dr.  Lee.  J.  Y.  Simpson. 

Stafford  House,  24tli  September,  1845. 

No.  8. — Dr.  Lee  to  Dr.  Simpson. 
4  Saville  Row,  25th  Sept.  1845. 

Dear  sir, — I  am  sorry  to  difler  from 
you,  but  it  is  still  my  opinion  that 
Portal's  book  contains  the  histories 
of  eight  cases  of  complete  placental 
presentation,  and  that  all  the  others 
were  cases  of  partial  placental  pre- 
sentation.—I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours. 

To  Dr.  Simpson.  R.  Lle. 


No.  9.  —  From  Dr.  Simpson  to  Dr.  Lee. 

Dear  sir, — The    "eight"    cases    of 

f)lacental  presentation  which  Portal 
»as  detailed  at  full  length,  were  all 
cases  in  which  (to  use  ayain  i/our  own 
words)  "  the  placenta  was  not  merely 
at  the  OS  uteri,  but  adhering  to  the  cer- 
vix all  round."     llcncc,  I  take  it  you 


will  grant  that  ifiet/  were  complete  pla- 
cental presentations ;  you  tell  ine, 
however,  in  your  note  of  the  23d,  tliat 
in  describing  those  eiglit  cases  in 
language  like  the  above,  you  "  thus 
pointedly  distinguished  tliem  from  the 
ot/ier  cases  o^  partial  placental  presen- 
tation related  in  his  work,  or  referred 
to  without  the  details  being  given."  I 
have  procured  here  a  sight  of  Portal's 
work,  lest  my  memory  should  have 
possibly  deceived  me,  and  (ind  that  the 
other  cases  (six  in  number),  are  as 
follows.  After  relating  (.'ase  29,  in 
which  the  head  of  the  child,  in  its 
exit  through  the  os  uteri,  actually 
perforated  through  the  placenta  it- 
self, (llie  placental  presentation  being 
hence  complete).  Portal  adds,  that 
not  long  afterwards  he  "delivered  a 
gentlewoman  in  St.  Dennis  Street, 
under  the  same  circumstances  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Linkard,"  &c.  In  Case 
.51,  Portal  tells  us,  that  the  placenta 
was  "  ])laccd  just  before,  and  quite 
across  the  whole  inner  orifice  of  the 
uterus,"  and  "in  concluding  (I  now 
again  quote  your  own  words),  the  his- 
tory of  this  case  (51),  he  states,  that 
in  the  year  1G83  he  had  completed  the 
delivery  successfully  in  five  similar 
cases,  all  the  women  having  recovered." 
(Dr.  Lee's  Lectures,  p.  3()(3).  "  In  the 
year  1GS3,"  observes  Portal,  in  his  own 
account,  "  1  delivered  live  women  under 
the  same  circumstances,  &c." 

Assuredly,  there  is  not  one  hint  or 
syllable  regarding  these  "  other"  cases, 
or  any  one  of  them  being  partial  pla- 
cental presentations,  but  the  reverse. 

I  feel  again  compelled  to  deplore 
deeply  your  thus  venturing  for  a 
second  time  to  resort  to  misstatement, 
in  order  to  try  to  cover  what  was  ori- 
ginally a  very  simple  and  very  par- 
donable error,  regarding  thenumljer  of 
Portal's  recorded  cases.  And  ycKi  must 
really  excuse  iiie  if  I  decline  any  far- 
ther correspondence  on  this  subject.* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

To  Dr.  Lee,  J.  Y.  Simi'son. 

Stafford  House,  27tli  October,  1845. 


*  Tlie  reply  of  Dr.  Lee  lo  tliis  letter  was  for- 
warded to  us  for  publication  at  Ur.  Simpson's 
rc()iiest,  but  we  tiike  upon  ourselves  to  decline 
iiiKertiufif  it,  as  it  has  no  reference  to  tlie  medical 
part  of  the  discussion.— Ku.  Uaz. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURES 
Delivered  at  University  College  Hospital, 

Ev  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  F.R.S.  &c 

{Taken  in  Sliori-Hand  by  our  own  Reporter,  and 
revised  by  the  Professor  himself.] 

Lecture  VII. — June  26,  1845, 
Cases  of  Intermittent  Fever. — \st  Case — Ir- 
regular type — Congestion  and  tenderness 
of  abdomen — Treatment.  —  2nd  Case — 
Historg  and  remarks — Period  of  incuba- 
tion—  Tertian     fits — Cessation    of    the 
fits — Enlargement    of  spleen  and    liver 
— Physical  signs — Malarious  cachexia — 
Purpura —  Treatment. — 'ird  Case — His- 
tory and  remarks — Cai/ses  of  relapse — 
Qpiotidian  fits — Enlargement  of  viscera 
— Dropsy   and    cachexia  —  Treatment — 
Diuresis. — Observations   on    the  patho- 
logy  and  treatment    of  Malarious  Dis- 
eases—  Explanation     of    the     sequels, 
dropsy,  cachexia,    anamia,   8fc. — Prac- 
tical deductions. 
I  TAKE  a  group  of  cases  as  often  as  I  can,  so 
that   we  may   have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
mentins:  on  several,  and  of  deducing   some- 
thing like  general  rules   even  frt)m  the  few 
specimens  that  come  under  our  notice. 

I  hesitated  whether  I  would  take  to-day 
the  subject  of  rheumatism — of  which  we 
have  had  several  instances — or  intermittent 
fever  ;  but  I  jirefer  the  latter  now,  because 
the  former  will  be  kept  under  our  observa- 
tion ;  we  shall  have  other  instances  of  it 
occurring,  whereas  it  is  very  probable  that 
we  may  not  have  intermittent  fever  again 
until  the  autumn  comes  round. 

Three  cases  of  intermittent  fever  have 
come  under  notice  since  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  commenting  upon  the  disease  in 
the  wi:iter  :  Cornelius  Riney,  Henry  Porter, 
and  Adam  Plummer.  These  three  cases, 
very  accurately  reported  by  Mr.  Routh, 
may  be'said  to  represent  different  degrees  of 
the  disease. 

The  first  case,  that  of  Cornelius  Riney, 
was  an  example  of  the  milder  form,  and 
which  we  shall  see  accounted  for  by  the 
cause  that  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
disease.  "  Aged  45,  admitted  April  1  ;  by 
occupation  a  bricklayer ;  has  re.sided  at 
Pleasant  Row,  Camden  Town,  for  the  last 
20  years.  It  is  a  damp  and  confined  situa- 
tion ;  the  field  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
consists  of  seven  acres,  is  very  damp,  often 
covered  with  water  and  then  drying  again. 
His  general  health  has  been  good,  with  the 
exception  of  coughs.  He  was  never  decidedly 
4.— XXXVI,     Octul/er  24,  IH45. 


ill  till  three  months  ago,  and  at  this  time 
he  was  in  rather  bad  circumstances,  being 
badly  fed  and  clothed,  and  much  exposed  to 
wet  and  cold.  The  weather  had  been  some 
short  time  before  this  very  rainy,  so  that 
the  field  had  been  quite  covered  with  water. 
This  had  been  succeeded  by  sunny,  dry 
weather,  so  that  the  field  was  drying  up  at 
this  time  rapidly.  At  this  period  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  in  the 
epigastrium  without  any  vomiting.-  In 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from 
the  occurrence  of  this  pain,  he  began 
to  shiver,  and  continued  to  do  so  without  in- 
terruption for  four  or  five  hours,  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  profuse  sweating,  which  lasted 
about  the  same  lime.  He  was  very  sick 
and  faint  during  the  cold  nt,  and  vomited 
once.  After  this  attack  he  felt  compara- 
tively well  for  a  fortuiglit,  when  he  wais 
seized  with  a  second  fit,  the  colJ  stage  of 
which  was  of  longer  duration  than  in  the 
first  fit,  but  the  hot  stage  was  shorter.  The 
fits  continued  to  recur  at  very  irregular  in- 
tervals— sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
which  was  the  more  rare  occurrence  ;  some- 
times more  frequently,  as  often  as  twice  in 
the  s.ime  week  ;  but  lately  he  has  observed 
that  they  have  not  recurred  so  often,  and 
that  the  hot  fit  has  gradually  become  of 
shorter  duration,  whereas  the  cold  has  lasted 
much  longer  than  before,  and  in  the  last 
attack  he  had,  which  occurred  within  a  few 
days  after  his  admission,  the  cold  fit  lasted 
from  seven  to  eight  hours,  while  the  hot  fit 
lasted  only  three  hours.  The  pain  in  the 
epigastrium  has  continued  all  along,  but 
nmch  less  severe  than  at  first.  He  has  not 
had  any  regular  medical  advice  until  about 
three  weeks  ago,  when  he  was  admitted  an 
out-jiatient  here.  A  blister  was  ordered  to 
be  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  but  not  get- 
ting better  he  was  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital. 

"  At  present,  no  rigors;  skin  hot,  but 
moist ;  no  general  pains  ;  feels  tired  and  fa- 
tigued ;  is  very  restless  at  night" — ^just 
observe  that  these  symptoms  are  not  those  of 
active  intermittent  fever,  but  of  a  state  of  ill 
healtii  arising  when  the  fever  is  subintrant  or 
masked,  when  there  is  no  regular  fit  or  open 
struggle  against  the  malarious  poison  ;  this 
is  the  condition  in  which  he  was  when 
brought  under  our  observation.  "  Colour  of 
the  skin  pale  and  sallow  ;  no  erujjtion  ; 
prefers  to  lie  on  his  batk,  as  lyii.gon  either 
side  jjroduces  pain  on  one  side  or  the  other." 
Legs  not  swollen  ;  intellect  clear  ;  cannot 
sleep  at  night ;  no  headache  or  giddiness ; 
expression  of  countenance  rather  anxious  ; 
lips  and  cheeks  jiale  and  sallow  ;  seems 
rather  deaf;  other  senses  not  affected. 
Pulse  96 ;  full.  Has  a  bad  taste  in  his 
mouth ;  tongue  covered  with  a  coarse 
whitish  fur ;  abdomen  feels  hard ;  says  he 
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is  much  griped,  especially  at  night,  and 
complains  of  tenderness  of  the  same  on 
pressure.  Lumbar  region  very  painful  and 
tender.  There  is  dulness  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  left  hypochoiidrium  ;  the  front 
part  is  resonant ;  there  is  a  little  tenderness 
on  pressure,  and  some  resistance  below  the 
margin  of  the  ribs  on  both  sides,  especially 
in  the  region  of  the  liver ;  but  percussion 
yields  a  resonant  sound  on  both  sides  ;  dul- 
ness on  strong  percussion  reaches  as  high  as 
the  fourth  rib  on  the  right  side.  Bowels 
costive.  Passes  a  good  deal  of  urine ;  as 
much  as  three  pints  since  last  night ;  it  is 
turbid,  yields  a  copious  precipitate  on  heat- 
ing it,  but  the  precipitate  is  at  once  dis- 
solved by  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  ;  (showing, 
therefore,  that  it  was  dependent  on  the  phos- 
phates, and  not  albumen  :;  specific  gravity, 
1015." 

Of  the  nature  of  this  disease  there  could 
be  no  doubt,    from   the   occurrence  of   the 
distinct  paroxysms  which  he  had  described 
as  taking  place  before  his  admission,   and 
from  the  character  of  those  paroxysms,  con- 
sisting of  shivering,  followed  by  the  hot  and 
sweating  stages,  and  the   comjjarative  free- 
dom from  disease  in  the  intervals.     We  had 
no  hesitation  in  considering  that  his  present 
ailments  were  dependent  on   the  cause  that 
produced  the   paroxysms,  but  acting  in   a 
different    way.     I   have    several  times    had 
occasion  to  explain  that  ague  is  only  one  of 
the    effects  of  malarious    poison,  and  that 
instead    of  always  being   the    most    severe 
result,  it  is  rather  a  favourable  result  than 
otherwise.     So  long  as  the  fits  recur  witii 
vigour,  and  particularly  so  long  as  the  re- 
action is  marited  by  the  intensity  of  the  hot 
stage,  and  the  completeness  of  the  sweating 
stage,  and  there  is  a  greater  freedom  from 
disease  in  the  intervals,  so  long  will  the  con- 
stitution   suffer  less.     It   is  when  the   pa- 
roxysms  become    irregular  and    imperfect, 
where  the  cold   stage  prevails   over  the  hot 
stage,  wher  e  the  hot  and  the  sweating  stage 
are  not  .sufficiently  developed  to  shake  off  the 
poison,  that  the  constitution  is  most  apt  to 
suffer  by    a  peculiar  cachexia  of  which  in 
some  degree  this  patient  presented  a   spe- 
cimen.    But,  as    I   said   before,  this   is   an 
instance  of  a   small  degree  of  disease.     It 
seems  to  have  arisen   from   a  weak  dose  of 
the  poison,  and  if  we  consider  the   circum- 
stances in   which   it  was  developed  we  see 
this  explained.     He  lived  in  Camden  Town, 
a  place  which  has  been  known  to  be  capable 
of  producing  ague,  though  it  prevails   there 
by  no  means   with  so   much   intensity   as   it 
does  in  districts  which  are  decidedly  marshy. 
Therefore,  when   we  come  to  describe  ague 
from   countries  more  highly  malarious,  we 
shall  find   that  there  is  greater  intensity  of 
the    symptoms,    and    a   development  of  the 
disease  in  a  more  highly  wrought  form. 


I  will  mention  the  differences  of  the  pa- 
thology of  the  disease,  and  the  different 
course  which  it  takes,  after  I  have  spoken  of 
the  other  examples  ;  but  I  may  mention, 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  patient, 
that  he  was  put  under  quinine  in  three- 
grain  doses,  three  times  a  day.  He  Iwd 
one  sligiit  fit  the  day  after  his  admission. 
About  nine  o'clock  he  was  seized  with  a 
shivering  fit,  but  he  fell  asleep,  and  did  not 
know  how  long  it  lasted  ;  after  that  he  had 
no  other  paroxysm.  On  the  5th  tliere  is 
the  rcjiort  : — "  no  shivering  fit,  but  only  a 
feeling  of  coldness  over  his  body  for  two  or 
three  hours,"  something  a])proacbing  to  a  fit ; 
but  from  then  till  the  time  he  went  out  he 
had  no  recurrence,  and  what  he  chiefly  suf- 
fered from  was  internal  congestion,  causing 
a  jKiinful  and  distended  state  of  the  abdomen, 
which  gradually  subsided  for  the  most  part, 
but  left  behind  it  great  pain  in  the  back. 
He  got  rid  of  the  pain  in  the  bowels  under 
the  influence  of  aperients,  with  a  little  bel- 
ladonna, but  the  pain  in  the  back  still  con- 
tinuing severe,  he  was,  on  the  '2Gtli  of  April, 
cu])))cd  to  ten  ounces,  after  which  be  became 
jierfectly  well,  and  was  dismissed  cured  OQ 
tiie  1st  of  May. 

The  next  case  I  named  was  that  of  Henry 
Porter,  aged  36,  admitted  March  26th — a 
farmer's  labourer  by  occupation.  "  Ac- 
customed to  drink  three  or  four  pints  of 
beer  daily,  and  to  have  animal  diet.  Gene- 
rally has  been  well  fed,  except  for  one  week 
last  August,  when  at  the  Isle  of  Sheppy. 
He  usually  resides  at  Finchley,  which  is  dry 
and  airy  ;  states  he  has  lived  there  for  the 
last  eight  years,  except  now  and  then  wheu 
he  went  for  a  short  time  to  seek  for  work. 
At  the  latter  end  of  August  he  went  with 
Phimmer,"  the  ]iatient  whose  case  I  shall 
m;Mition  presently,  "  to  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
near  Sheerness,  for  a  job  during  harvest, 
lie  was  there  engaged  seven  days  getting  in 
the  wheat  which  had  been  cut.  The  wea- 
ther was  very  rainy,  and  the  ground  was 
damp,  so  that  he  was  constantly  wet  through 
all  the  time,  not  even  changing  his  clothes^ 
at  night.  He  slept  in  a  shed,  a  jilace  spe- 
cinlly  reserved  in  harvest  time  for  labourers. 
This  was  built  in  a  comparatively  dey  jjlace, 
and  rather  elevated  from  the  ground,  but  it 
was  imperfectly  closed  in,  so  that  the  wind 
came  through  it  freely,  but  still  it  wsf  very 
damp.  Behind  it,  at  some  short  distance, 
there  was  a  marshy  yard  ;  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood at  some  distance  around  is  very 
swamjiy.  He  was  very  badly  fed  at  this 
time,  taking  only  bread  and  butter,  and 
clKH'se,  and  very  little  of  that,  and  without 
licjuors  of  any  kind."  Observe,  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  live  well,  with  three  or 
four  pints  of  beer  daily,  so  that  this  to  him 
was  peculiarly  hard  living.  "  He  did  not 
feel  any  inconvenience  from  the  exposure 
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till  about  a  fortnight  after,  when  he  was 
suddenly  seized  one  morning  with  a  shiver- 
ing fit,  which  lasted  about  one  hour."  Here 
we  see  a  period  of  incubation,  as  it  is  called, 
during  which  time  the  seeds  of  the  malarious 
poison  must  have  been  in  his  system,  but 
did  not  operate.  This  is  common  with 
many  morbific  poisons.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, with  regard  to  intermittent  fevers 
in  tropical  climates,  that  when  ships  touch 
at  malarious  places,  and  the  crews  go  on 
shore,  they  suffer  no  inconvenience  till  two 
or  three  days  after  they  have  returned  on 
board.  From  this  has  arisen  a  question  as  to 
whether  tije  fever  arises  from  that  endemic 
source,  or  from  something  in  the  ship  itself. 
In  this  case  the  man  had  left  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  come  entirely  away,  at  the  time  the 
shivering  fit  came  on.  "  This  shivering  fit 
was  succeeded  by  a  copious  sweating,  which 
lasted  an  hour,  and  then  he  felt  comjiara- 
tively  well,  only  occasionally  a  little  sick  and 
faint.  These  attacks  continued  about  six 
•weeks,  recurring  regularly  every  other  day 
exactly  at  II  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  It 
was  sometimes  more  severe  than  at  other 
times,  but  he  did  not  observe  any  regularity 
in  this  modification.  It  was  also  accom- 
panied with  an  eruption  of  a  sort  of  yellow- 
ish colour,  which  from  his  description  seems 
to  have  been  papulae,  and  the  papulre  were 
at  first  very  hard.  This  used  to  disappear 
in  the  course  of  a  night  or  so,  and  then  a 
roundish  greenish  yellow  sj)ot  remained. 
Before  these  came  out  they  were  generally 
preceded  by  slight  tenderness  of  the  musi'les, 
but  no  other  uncomfortable  feeling.  They 
did  not  appear  regularly  at  all,  and  some- 
times recurred  as  much  as  thrice  in  the 
same  week. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  six  weeks,  he  ob- 
served in  his  fits  that  the  cold  stage  was  of 
shorter  duration  than  the  hot  fit,  and  this 
improvement,"— for  it  is  an  improvement — 
"  continued  ;  but  the  disease  regularly  kept 
v\)  its  tertian  type  to  the  end.  After  this 
time  the  shivering  and  hot  fit  ceased  alto- 
gether;'and  he  only  occasionally  felt  a  little 
chilly,  especially  at  night,  only  five  minutes 
or  so,  and  there  was  no  actual  rigor."  Here 
is  the  termination  of  the  aguish  part  of  the 
disease.  "  But  still  he  has  never  been  well 
since,, -every  now  and  then  feeling  weak  and 
faint.  Shortly  after  the  fits  had  ceased,  he 
began  to  be  seized  with  pains  all  over  his 
body.  The  parts  so  affected  swell,  and  re- 
main in  this  state  sometimes  as  long  as  three 
daystogether,  the  swellingsometimes  ceasing 
in  the  course  of  the  night.  His  appetite  up 
to  the  last  week  had  greatly  imi)roved,  but 
during  the  last  week  he  has  felt  more  sick 
and  faint  than  usual,  and  lost  his  appetite; 
he  has  never  kept  his  bed. 

"  At  present  the  colour  of  his  skin  is 
sallow  ;     temperature    natural ;    occasional 


sweating  at  night.  He  is  often  seized  with 
severe  general  pains  about  the  body,  espe- 
cially the  joints  and  legs,  which  afterwards 
swell,  and  remain  so  for  two  or  three  nights. 
He  feels  tired  and  very  weak  ;  restless  at 
nights.  There  is  at  present  an  eruption 
over  his  body,  consisting  of  purplish,  red, 
very  slightly  elevated  spots,  from  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  large  pea.  The 
colour  does  nat  disappear  on  pressure" — 
showing  therefore  that  the  colour  of  the 
spots  is  dependent  on  extravasated  blood — 
having  therefore  the  character  of  purpura 
spots.  There  are  one  or  two  bluish  black 
maculoe  on  the  lower  extremity,  and  just 
below  the  knee  one  of  a  purplish  red  colour. 
The  greenish  yellow  colour  of  the  maculae 
is  more  marked  on  the  belly  and  upper  jiarts 
of  the  body,  but  they  are  more  numerous 
and  occasionally  papular  on  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. The  legs  are  swollen,  and  pit  on 
pressure.  Occasionally  at  night  he  is  seized 
with  such  severe  ])ains  all  over  the  body  that 
he  is  unable  to  move  at  all  for  some  time. 
Head  occasionally  confused,  but  no  actual 
delirium.  Headache  and  giddiness  present 
to-day  ;  lips  rather  pale.  Some  spinal  ten- 
derness in  the  lumbar  region.  Occasional 
pains  in  the  chest ;  pain  and  occasional  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart.  The  heart-sounds  are 
quite  healthy.  Pulse  82,  very  small,  jerk- 
ing. Mouth  dry  ;  tongue  rough,  smooth  at 
the  edges,  but  not  furred.  There  is  much 
tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  which 
is  enlarged.  There  is  dulness  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  right  lateral  region,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  front  of  the  stomach  ;  an  im- 
pulse at  the  right  side  is  communicated  to 
the  hand  when  placed  in  front  over  this 
part." 

This  is  one  mode  of  ascertaining  the  den- 
sity of  the  body  ;  there  are  various  ways  of 
determining  it — percussion  is  one  ;  the  sense 
of  resistance  is  another.  Every  one  who  has 
the  princijiles  of  natural  philosophy  at  his  fin- 
ger ends,  should  be  able  to  bring  them  to  bear 
in  a  variety  of  ways  to  test  the  physical 
condition  of  the  body.  If  on  either  side 
there  is  a  tumor  extending  to  the  front,  or 
from  the  front  to  the  back,  and  that  tumor 
is  a  solid  continuous  one,  and  an  impulse  is 
communicated  to  it  from  the  side  or  back, 
that  impulse  is  much  more  sensibly  trans- 
ferred to  the  front  than  if  no  such  tumor 
were  present.  If  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
congestion  of  the  viscera,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  or  liver  is  in  thickness 
rather  than  in  superficial  extent,  this  may  be 
almost  the  chief  means  by  which  we  can  de- 
termine the  presence  of  that  tumor,  or  at 
least  it  is  a  means  to  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  other  means,  and  sometimes  is  very 
useful. 

"  Those  parts" — which  are  the  seat  of 
this  increased  density  of  viscus, — "  are  also 
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tender.  Appetite  very  bad;  no  nausea; 
rather  thirsty.  There  is  sliu;ht  fluctuation 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  right  iliac  region, 
and  dulness  on  superficial  jiercussion,  show- 
ing the  presence  of  a  thin  layer  of  fluid  ;  at 
this  part  very  thin  ;  more  behind,  nearer  the 
lumbar  region,  it  is  much  more  evident, 
and  appears  about  one  inch  thick  in  that 
situation;"  proving  therefore  the  presence  of 
ascites  in  addition  to  the  anasarca  which 
affected  the  legs.  "  Liver  reaches  to  two 
inches  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs" — this 
is  ascertained  on  percussion,  "  but  the  mar- 
gin is  thin ;  the  upper  surface  does  not 
appear  to  reach  higher  than  usual.  There 
is  a  distinct  resonant  space  at  the  e])igas- 
trium,  between  the  liver  and  spleen" — 
showing  an  interval  between  these  two 
organs  The  urine  is  scanty  ;ind  dark  co- 
loured :  specific  gravity,  1020.  There  is 
no  albumen,  nor  excess  of  urea  in  it." 

The  character  of  this  disease  is  sufficiently 
evident,  from  the  former  attacks  of  ague; 
and  here  is  a  man,  like  the  former,  in  a 
state  of  ill  health  after  ague,  altliough  the 
ague  itself  was  not  in  active  ojieration — the 
fits  not  continuing — a  case  in  which  the 
ague  had  become  sub-intrant  or  masked. 
The  system  was  accustomed  to  the  ])oison, 
and  there  was  not  the  ordinary  re-action 
against  it,  or  else  the  poison  had  expended 
itself;  but  the  eff'ects  of  the  poison  were 
still  present,  and  were  producing  those  va- 
rious symptoms  that  I  have  now  been 
describing.  These  symjitnnis  were  chiefly 
those  of  congestion  of  the  viscera,  imperfect 
secretion,  and  a  disordered  condition  of 
the  blood,  manifest  by  the  eru])tion  in 
various  parts,  and  by  the  oedema  and  dropsy 
of  the  belly. 

This  man  was  put  under  the  use  of  disul- 
phate  of  quinine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  of 
each  two  grains,  thrice  daily,  which  he  con- 
tinued till  the  lime  of  his  departure,  and 
under  the  influence  of  wliich  he  imjiroved  in 
stren;.'th  and  colour  ;  he  also  required  ape- 
rient mcilicire,  and  )!arti(!ularly  diuretics, 
to  rid  his  syEtem  of  the  bad  matter  which 
caused  the  cachectic  condition  under  wlii(-li 
be  laboured.  He  was  dismissed  on  the 
24th  of  Ajiril  in  a  convalescent  state.  The 
congeslioti  of  the  viscera  had  been  reduced, 
the  tumor  of  the  spleen  and  the  liver  having 
disappeared,  and  all  that  remained  was  some 
amount  (jf  weakness,  and  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  purpura  spots — a  remnant  of 
the  disease,  but  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  prevent  his  di.-charge. 

The  n<'xt  case  is  tiiat  of  Adam  Plummer. 
He  was  under  treatment  for  the  same  affec- 
tion in  the  winter,  and  I  then  made  him 
the  subject  of  a  clinical  lecture;  therefore 
1  will  not  dwell  long  upon  his  case,  but 
only  mention  the  chief  heads. 

He  obtained  his  disease  in  the  Isle   of 


Sheppey,  under  the  same  circumstances  as, 
and  was  in  fact  with,  the  last-mentioned 
patient,  but  he  had  it  more  severely.  Whea 
he  came  into  the  hospital  before,  he  pre- 
sented not  only  intermittent  fever  with 
paroxysms  of  considerable  severity,  but  he 
was  likewise  excessively  weak,  ))allid, 
bloated,  and  dropsical.  His  viscera  were 
very  much  enlarged ;  both  the  liver  and 
spleen  were  increased  to  the  size  of  large 
tumors,  and  he  exhibited  other  ajipear- 
ances  of  malarious  cachexia  in  a  very  high 
degree.  He  was  cured  in  the  spring  by  the 
same  remedies  that  were  adopted  afterwards. 

"  He  vi-as  re-admitted  April  29.  He  had 
been  living  at  Finchley  since  he  left  the  hos- 
jiital  on  the  Gth  of  March,  but  has  not  been 
able  to  do  any  work.  He  had  not  been 
living  well  prior  to  this  fresh  attack,  though, 
he  had  not  actually  been  in  want."  We 
had  been  keeping  him  extremely  well  lat- 
terly; he  had  been  accustomed  to  full  living, 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  on  his  dejiarture 
he  missed  the  increased  diet,  higher  than  we 
usually  allow.  "  He  had  not  caught  cold, 
or  been  exposed  to  any  fresh  cause  of  attack, 
but  he  had  not  felt  v.ell,  being  very  weak. 
On  the  morning  of  Monday  previous  to  his 
re-admiss  on,  he  was  seized  with  a  shivering 
fit,  which  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter, when  the  hot  fit  came  on,  and  that 
lasted  about  ten  hours.  The  skin  was  hot 
and  comparatively  dry.  He  did  not  sweat, 
as  in  his  fever  attacks.  The  urine  passed 
was  also  scanty.  Since  that  period  the  fit 
has  recurred  regularly  at  8  o'clock  every 
morning,  and  lasted  about  the  same  time. 
The  hot  fit  has  somewhat  been  lengtiiened, 
perhajis  twelve  hours  altogether,  but  he  has 
never  comjilained  of  sweating.  His  urine 
has  been  scanty,  not  amounting  to  much 
more  than  half  a  pint  in  the  twenty-four 
h'lurs. 

"  Present  state.  His  skin  is  hot;  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  is  08°.  Says  he 
is  very  weak  and  fatigued  ;  rather  restless. 
The  colour  of  the  skin  is  sallow,  and  has  a 
yellow  tint ;  says  he  is  a  little  thinner  than 
when  he  left  the  hospital ;  feels  confused  in 
the  bead;  has  headache;  expre»ion  of 
coimtenance  anxious  ;  cheeks  sallow  ;  re- 
s[)iration  20  in  a  minute  ;  p\i!se  H4  ;  com- 
plains of  a  bad  taste  in  his  mouth  ;  Wipgue 
not  much  furred  ;  apjielite  very  bad  ;  feels 
very  thirsty;  very  sick,  and  frequently 
vomits  anything  he  takes.  There  is  con- 
siderable tenderness  on  pressure  over  the 
liver  and  spleen.  The  liver  reaches  three 
inches  below  the  margin  of  the  right  ribs ; 
the  sjileen  about  (our  inches  below  the 
margin  of  the  left."  Thus  both  these 
organs  were  again  enlarged.  I  would  have 
you  observe,  that  when  he  left  the  hns|)ital 
both  had  been  reduced  to  their  normal  di- 
mensions; there  was,  therefore,  with  the  fresh 
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attack,  this  increase  in  the  size  of  the  viscera. 
"  Passes  but  little  water  ;    it  is  acid,  dark  ; 
cont:iins  uo  albumen,  nor  excess  of    urea : 
specific  gravity,   1017.     He  is  not  aware  of 
any  cause  for  thtf  fresh  attaclc,  unless  livinj^ 
at  Fincliley  should  have  brought  it  on  again. " 
We  may  assume  that  to  have  been  the  cause. 
I  knoiv  that  some  of  the  effects   of  malaria 
are  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finch- 
ley  ;   intermittent    neuralgia,     tpr  example. 
But  it  is  liot  always  necessary  that  malaria 
should  be  re-appUcd  ia  order  to  produce  a 
relapse.     Idany   );erso;is  who  have  left  ma- 
larious districts   aliogeiher,   suffer  a  relapse 
of  ague  and  other  forms  of  periodic  disease 
from  mere  e-vposure  to  cold,   or  from  other 
circumstances    injuring  tlieir   health.     Al- 
though he  had  nut  been  externally  exposed 
to  cold,   yet  the  weather    was    exceedingly 
severe  at  this  time,  and  he  missed  the  good 
diet  and  shelter  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed here.     If,  as  is  probable,   there  was 
still  some  malarious  poison  in  the  system, 
this  might  again  prevail  to  produce  a  fresh 
attack.    However,  we  cannot  scop  to  discuss 
that  question  ;  we  see  that  the  disease  was 
reproduced,    and     not    oidy    the    jjeriodic 
attacks,  but  the  internal  effects  also,  mani- 
fested   by   congestion   of    the   organs,    the 
diminution  of  the  secretions,  the  occurrence 
of  a  dropsical  condition,   and    a    cachectic 
state,  as  shown  by  the  pallidity  and  the  loss 
of  flesh  and  strt-ngth.  ] 

He  was  put  under  n  uch  the  same  treat- 
ment as  before — medicine,    to  increase   the 
deficient  secretion  for  a  few  days,  before  he 
was  given  the   quinine.     We  exhibited  ca- 
lomel, cjnium,  a  saline  diuretic,  and  haustas 
sennse,   fur  two  days.     My  reason  for  this 
was  the  probability  that  the  quinine  would 
not  at  first  have  remained  on  the  stomach. 
As  soon  as  the  bowels  had  been  well  opened, 
and  the  urine   was  somewhat  increased,  he 
was   put  on  quinine  again   in  larger  doses 
— six  grains,   which  he  continued  to  take 
without  any  further  chiuige,  except  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  iodide  oi  potassium — up  to 
the  tijiie  of  his  discharge.   June  4th,    when 
he  was  quite  well.     The  fits  were  stopped 
withiij^  three     days     after    he    took     the 
first  dose  of  quinine.     The  report  on   the 
3rd  was,  that  a  fit  came  on   about  4   p.m., 
andiisted  for  ten  hnurs  ;  but  on  the  7th  it 
is  s  ated  that  the  patient  has  hai'  no  recur- 
rence of  a  fit,  and  is  altogether  better.     He 
continued   to  get    better   from   that   time ; 
there  were  slight  thrcatenings  of  fits  occa- 
sionally, but  never  amounting  to  a   fit,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver  was 
speedily  diminished. 

There  was  one  i)eculiarity  in  his  case 
which  I  mentioned  in  speaking  of  him  on  a 
former  occasion,  viz.,  that  as  the  enlarge- 
ment of  tlic  liver  and  spleen  went  down,  the 
dropsical  swelling  of  the  legs  increased,  and 


did  not  diminish  till  he  passed  a  very  large 
quantity  of  water.  The  quantity  of  urine 
which  he  passed  was  excessive,  it  amounted 
to  disease — to  a  form  of  diabetes,  and  it 
was  not  merely  water,  but  the  report  will 
confirm  Vvhat  1  am  saying,  that  it  was  ob- 
served to  exhibit  a  considerable  increase  of 
the  solid  constituents  of  urine,  and  went  oa 
being  made  for  a  considerable  time.  This 
may  be  perfectly  explained  ;  I  made  some 
observations  on  the  pathology  when  I  spoke 
of  the  case  before,  and  I  shall  now  only 
brielly  refer  to  it. 

In  taking  a  review  of  these  cases,   I  may 
notice,   witii  regard  to   Riney,  we   had  the 
paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,    but   not 
very    strongly    developed ;    they    were    not 
daily,  nor  even  every  other  day,  but  occurred 
at  irregular  intervals.     If  you  see   much  of 
intermittent  fever  in  malarious  districts,  you 
will  find  that  there  are  a  great  many  cases 
that  are  neither  quotidian,  tertian,  nor  quar- 
tan, nor  do  they  belong  to  any  type  at  all. 
There   are    irregular   paroxysms    occurring 
every  now  and  then,   in  one  case  without 
any    cause ;    in    another,    arising   from    an 
obvious  cause.     The  malarious  poison  alone 
is  often  not  enough  to  produce  the  fit ;  but 
some  additional  cause,  such   as  expoure  to 
cold,  error  in  diet,  or  something  else,  disturbs 
the  sy.-tem,  and  brings  about  the  fit.     Thus 
ague  will  become  developed   as  the  result  of 
an  accident.  A  ])erson  falls  down  and  sprains 
a  joint,  breaks  a  limb,  or  becomes  bruised, 
and  the  seeds  of  ague  v/hich  were  in  the 
system    before     now    manifest    themselves. 
Those  who  see  most  of  ague  are   more  fully 
aware  of  this  than  you  would  be  if  you  took 
your  account  of  intermittent  fever  only  from 
what  you  read  in  books.     This  patient  ex- 
hibited one    of  the  irregular  forms  of  the 
disease.     The  paroxysms  had  almost  ceased 
before   he    entered    th.e    hospital,     but    the 
disease  had  not  ceased.     He   was  in  a  piti- 
able state,  suffering  greatly,  and  that  illus- 
trates another  point  in  the  pathology  of  the 
disease. 

Malarious  influence  certainly  operates  on 
the  body  by  gr>  atly  disturbing  the  circula- 
tion.     How  it  produces  that  effect  it  might 
be  difficult  to  explain,  and  we  have  not  time 
to  stop  to   investigate  it ;   but  this  is  a  fact, 
I  that  it  causes  great  internal  congestion,  and 
a  corresponding  amount  of  intro-iiulsion  of 
blood  from   the   surface.     The  surface  be- 
comts  pallid,  exsmguineous,  while  the  blood 
accumulates  in   the  internal   organs.     This 
'  seems  to    be  the  immediate,  the    essential 
I  effect    of  malarious   i)oison,  and  it  occurs 
whether  there  be  a  fit  of  ague  or  not.     A 
I  fit  of  ague  is  a  re-action  against  this  irregu- 
larity of  the  circulation — that  is,  increased 
I  action  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  circulation  is  in 
some  degree  set  right,  the  congestion  of  the 
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internal  viscera  is  in  a  great  decree  reduced 
or  diminished,  the  secretions  which  had  been 
stopped  are  restored  ;  the  pallidity  of  the 
surface  is  in  some  degree  removed  also,  and 
the  balance  of  the  circulation  again  estab- 
lished. In  this  way,  wc  see  that  the  pa- 
roxysm of  intermittent  fever  is  a  sort  of 
struggle  between  the  protective  power  of  tiie 
system  and  the  poison  ;  and  hence  we  can 
easily  perceive  why,  when  the  paroxysm  of 
ague  is  imperfect,  the  effects  of  the  disease 
on  the  system  are  more  severe,  and  why  tlic 
body  actually  suffers  more  under  these  cir- 
cumstances than  it  does  where  the  fit  is 
complete  and  vigorous. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the 
case  in  which  the  cold  fit  is  long,  and  the 
hot  and  sweating  stages  short  and  im])e:-fect. 
In  these  cases,  although  there  is  re-action, 
it  does  not  overcome  the  disturbance  of  the 
ystem  which  the  malarious  poison  has  pro- 
duced, and  therefore  leaves  it  accumulating 
in  it.  All  three  of  the  cases  illustrate  this. 
Although  there  had  been  paroxysms,  yet  the 
disease  gained  on  the  constitution  ;  the  cold 
fit  became  longer  as  the  disease  prevailed, 
an'tl  the  health  declined  in  proportion. 

Great  internal  congestion  is  tl)e  common 
effect  of  malarious  influence,  and  it  con- 
tinues sometimes  after  the  paroxysms  have 
ceased,  and  particularly  where  they  are  ir- 
regular and  imperfect.  Such  appeared  to 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  Riney,  and  all 
that  he  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  was  the 
congestive  disease  left  by  the  intermitttut 
fever.  He  had  enlargement  of  the  viscera  ; 
imperfect  action  of  the  secreting  organs ; 
weakness  of  the  body  ;  pallidity  of  the  sur- 
face ;  and  latterly  he  suffered  a  great  deal  of 
•pain  in  the  internal  organs,  associated  with 
this  congested  state.  The  greater  part  of 
tills  was  removed  by  the  quinine,  but  the 
•affection  of  the  liver  and  back  was  not  en- 
tirely relieved  until  he  was  cupped. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Porter.  He  suf- 
fered a  degree  further.  He  not  only  ex- 
hibited the  exsanRuineous  condition  of  the 
surface,  and  internal  congestion,  but  he  had 
from  the  same  cause  become  dropsical,  and 
in  addition  to  this  he  had  cutaneous  erup- 
tion over  his  whole  body.  From  what  did 
the  latter  arise  .'  Is  it  a  direct  consefjuence 
of  the  action  of  malarious  )ioison  ?  IJy  no 
Kieans.  We  do  not  see  such  an  effect  oc- 
curring constantly  ;  but  every  now  an<l  then 
there  are  cases  in  which  all  sorts  of  curious 
sequels  ap))ear  in  the  course  of  protracted 
illness  alter  intermittent  fever.  'J  he  erui)- 
tion  which  was  present  was  one  of  a  papular, 
tubercular,  and  petechial  character.  Itseemtd 
to  present  a  combination  of  all  these  classes 
of  disease.  It  came  out  here  and  tlu  re  in 
minute  elevations,  corresponding  with  ])a- 
pulse  ;  in  other  parts  large  blotches,  and  so 
elevated  as  almost  to  amount  to  tubercles  ; 


but  the  blood,  as  I  stated  before,  was  not 
in  the  vessels,  inasmuch  as  the  redness  could 
not  be  dissipated  on  pressure,  and  this  con- 
stituted petechias — the  disease  belonging  to 
the  genus  either  of  purpura,  or  liciien  lividus, 
some  of  those  affections  in  which  one  class 
borders  on  another.  But  the  pathological 
cause  of  this  affection  we  have  no  hesitation 
at  all  in  referrin;;  to  the  disordered  condi- 
tion of  the  bLoo;l,  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion of  malarious  poison  on  the  system. 
But  we  are  not  content  with  that  explana- 
tion ;  were  we  to  depend  on  that  only,  it 
ought  to  occur  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  ; 
but  I  think  it  may  be  said  to  depend  not 
directly  on  the  operation  of  the  malarious 
poison  on  the  system,  but  on  the  occurrence 
of  congestion  which  had  taken  ))lace  in  the 
viscera,  and  which  had  continued  so  long 
that  the  blood  had  become  degenerated. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  going  on  to  the 
case  of  Plummer.  He  had  all  the  affections 
that  occurred  in  Porter's  case,  and  some 
besides,  except  the  eruption.  He  had  great 
congestitm  of  the  internal  origans  ;  remark- 
able sallow  pallidity  of  surface,  jiresenting 
that  peculiar  ajipearance  which  has  been  so 
often  remarked  in  the  inhabitants  of  mala- 
rious districts.  He  had  drojisy,  not  on  this, 
but  on  the  former  occasion,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  a  corresj)onding  diminution  of  the 
urinary  secretion.  His  urine  was  albumi- 
nous. In  the  case  of  Plummer  all  these 
effects  were  carried  to  a  great  degree ;  but 
there  was  this  difference — as  the  tumors  of 
the  spleen  and  liver  were  dissipated,  the 
urine  becanu;  very  much  increased  in  quan- 
tity. First  of  all  thedro))sy  increased,  then 
it  duninished  under  the  influence  of  exces- 
sive diuresis,  but  there  was  no  eri!|)tion  on 
the  skin.  In  Porter's  case  there  was  in- 
flammation of  the  s'kIu  following  the 
diminution  of  the  tumors,  but  in  the  other 
there  was  not.  On  referring  to  the  i-eport, 
you  will  find  that  Porter  not  only  com- 
])lained  of  this  state  of  the  skin,  but  of  jiain 
in  the  bones  and  great  uneasiness,  all  arising 
no  doubt  from  tlic  circulation  of  bad  iTlood 
by  the  excessive  diuresis. 

But  how  did  the  blood  become  so4)ad  ? 
You  may  say  at  once,  from  the  action  of 
malarious  poison.  That,  no  ddubt,  is  the 
first  cause,  but  1  think  it  did  not  opwi^te 
directly.  1  believe  the  true  (-ause  was  that 
congestive  condition  of  the  internal  organs 
which  malarious  jioison  ])roduces.  1  could 
illustrate  this  by  other  ca^es,  in  which  con- 
gestion of  the  internal  organs  takes  place, 
and  afterwards  the  same  cachectic  disease 
results,  the  same  tenilency  to  dropsy,  to 
diabetes,  to  diseases  of  the  skin,  or  rheu- 
matic affections  consequent  on  irritation  of 
the  depraved  circulating  fluids. 

As  this  is  a  matter  rather  important,  I 
will  occujiy  two   or  three  minutes    in   ex- 
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plaining;    it.       The    ascertained    effect    of 
malarious  poison  on  the  system  is,   to  cause 
a  great  amount  of  congestion  of  the  internal 
organs.     Blood   iicc.imulates  in  them,   and 
so  long  as  it  accumulates  it  does  not  circu- 
late, it    does    not   undergo    those    changes 
which  we  know  to  be  nec8ss,(ry  for  its  re- 
paration and  its  very  existence  in  a  state  of 
integrity.      Blood,   whether  accumulated  in 
a  part  or  circulating,  is  perpetually  prone  to 
chemical  change.     In  the  worst  forms   of 
intermittent   fever,  the  effect  is  azgravated 
by  the  great  intensity  of  malarious  poison 
which  rapidly  overcomes  the  vital  powers  of 
the  system.     What  do  we  find  in  hot  cli- 
mates ?        Intermittent     fevers    assume     a 
malignant  form,  they  become  typhoid  nearly 
in  their  commencement;  that  is,  accompanied 
by  an  enormous  amount  of  congestion  in  the 
internal   organs,   and  by  a  palpable  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  them.     The 
spleen,   in  the  case  of  the  Walcherea  fever, 
was  represented  by  writers  as  resembling  a 
bag  of  tar,  the  blood  being  as  black  as  pitch. 
A  similar  account  is  given  of  pernicious  ia- 
termittents  of  Italy,  in  which  the  S|)lfen  is 
so    gorged  with    blood    that    it   sometimes 
becomes  ruptured,  and  gives  exit  to  a  mass 
of  corruption.     The   blood  not  otdy  stag- 
nates, but  accumulates  in  an   altered   state, 
prone  to   decomposition.     In  this  country 
we  have  no  causes  operating  in  such  inten- 
sity ;  the  effects,  therefore,  fall  short  of  this  ; 
but  even  here  the  blood  so  accumulated  must  | 
necessarily  be  disordered.     Many  facts  seem 
to  prove  that  wherever  there  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  bhiod  in  an  organ,  that  blood  doos 
not  undergo  the  usual  process  of  circulation 
and  purification  ;  there  noxious  matter  is  en- 
gendered; the  blood  is,  as  it  were,  destroyed 
for  the  purposes  of  the   economy  ;  and  if, 
under  a  change  of  circumstances,  it  is  re- 
stored  to   the  circulation,  instead  of  being 
available   for  the  circulation,  it    has    to  be 
removed  as  excrementitious  matter  unfit  for 
the  body. 

CfHi  you  now  see  an  explanation  of  these 
cases  ?  Can  you  see  the  reason  why,  after 
the  tumor  of  the  spleen,  after  the  tumor  of 
the  liver,  and  in  one  instance  of  the  kidneys, 
subsided,  the  dropsy  rather  increased  than 
diminislied  ?  why  the  pains  of  the  limbs  re- 
curred ?  why  in  one  case  the  eruption  became 
very  remarkable  .'  why  in  another  the  urine 
was  secreted  in  excess  .'  All  these  are  no- 
thing more  than  the  results  of  the  bad  blood 
being  returned  to  the  circulation,  and  dis- 
turbance arising  from  that  return. 

And  this  at  once  leads  us  to  suggest  the 
proper  line  of  treatment  in  such  cases.  But 
one  word  more  before  I  go  to  the  treatment. 
I  have  mentioned  again  and  again  the  sub- 
ject of  anaemia  as  present  in  intermittent 
fever.  We  saw  it  illustrated  in  all  these 
cases — there  was   anaemia  to   a  high  degree. 


This  might  be  said  to  arise  from  the  quantity 
of  blood  accumulated  in  tiie  internal  organs  ; 
but  not  from  this  cause  only.  The  blood  is 
lost  not  only  by  its  stagnation  in  the  in- 
ternal organs,  but  the  whole  mass  is  da- 
maged by  the  return  of  bad  blood  back 
to  the  vessels,  and  hence  what  is  so  re- 
markable in  a  high  desrree  in  wirm  cli- 
mates is  explained,  namely,  the  poor,  im- 
poverished state  of  the  blood.  It  has  been 
a  matter  of  doubt  among  physiologists  as 
well  as  pathologists,  how  it  is  that  disease 
of  the  spleen  so  peculiarly  produces  this 
ansemia.  This  is  said  to  be  inexplicable, 
inasmuch  as  removing  the  sjdeen  by  experi- 
ments from  animals,  or  by  disease  in  the 
human  subject,  doss  not  appear  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  anfemia.  Therefore  it  cannot 
be  a  deficiency  of  the  spleen,  or  its  absence, 
that  causes  the  anaemic  state  in  question  :  it 
must  be  that  there  is  some  noxious  influence 
exercised  by  the  spleen  in  a  diseased  state, 
which  imjjairs  the  making  of  blood  :  these 
large  diseased  spleens  are  bags  of  spoiit 
blood,  the  return  of  which  into  the  circula- 
tion injures  and  reduces  the  other  blood, 
and  keeps  up  a  continued  cachexia.  Here, 
then,  we  find  a  sufficient  explanation.  The 
same  observation  is  in  some  degree  appli- 
cable also  to  typhus  fever,  typhoid  pneu- 
monia, prolonged  asphyxia,  and  narcotism, 
and  other  affections  in  which  prolonged 
stagnation  of  blood  forms  a  prominent 
element.  You  can  now  understand  why  iti 
warm  climates  persons  with  diseased  spleent 
will  not  bear  any  weakening  measures,  anct 
will  not  bear  mercury ;  their  strength  and 
reparative  powers  are  sapped  by  the  morbid 
leaven  which  is  continually  poured  out  from 
the  diseased  organ. 

This  suggests  to  us  that  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  arising  from  a  malarious  influ- 
ence, we  have  not  only  to  cure  the  paroxysms 
by  anti-periodic  medicines,  as  they  are  called 
— by  tonics,  which  seem  to  operate  by  pre- 
venting or  removing  the  internal  congestions 
— but  we  have  likewise,  as  a  leading  indica- 
tion— an  indication  which  prevails  the  more 
the  longer  the  disease  has  lasted,  and  the 
more  visceral  disturbance  it  has  produced — • 
to  promote  the  elimination  of  the  injured 
blood  from  the  system.  A  great  deal  of  the 
blood  is  bad,  and  never  can  circulate  again 
comfortably  in  the  vessels  of  the  system  ; 
and  to  rid  them  of  this  effete  matter,  yoa 
must  keep  the  drains  free;  you  must  in- 
crease the  excretions,  at  the  same  time  that 
you  are  giving  anti-periodic  medicines. 
Lastlv,  vou  are  to  attempt  to  fulfil  a  third 
indication — that  is,  to  restore  what  has  been 
lost,  by  promoting  the  formation  of  good 
blood,  which  is  to  be  effected  by  general 
tonics,  particularly  iron  and  good  living — 
nourishing  diet — as  much  as  the  digestive 
organs  can  bear. 
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ON  THE  POSITION  TO  BE  MAIN- 
TAINED IN  THE  TREATMENT 
OF   DISEASE  OF  THE   HIP- 
JOINT,  IN  THE  YOUNG.* 
By  Aston  Kev,  Esq. 

The    insidious    progress  of    strumous  I 
disease  of  tlie  hip-joint,  the  division  of  i 
the  disease  into  its  several  stnges,  and  ' 
its   usual  termination  in   a  grc;iler  or  I 
Jess  degree  of  anchylosis  of  the  joint,  I 
are,  I  jiresiimc,  so  well  known  to  iliose  ! 
whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing, 
that  I  .ihall  forbear  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  pathology  of  the  disease  :  my 
object  in  these  remarks  is  to  point  out 
the    inconvenience    of  the    deformity 
that  is  almost  always  found  to  attend 
convalescence,  the  causes  that  give  rise 
to  it,  and  the  l)cst  mode  of  preventing  it. 
The  first  change  usually  observed  in 
the   relative  length  of  liie  two  limbs  is 
the  icmpornvy  elongation Orshortcning 
of  the  .illected  limb,   according  to  the 
position   which   the  patient   maintains 
in  the  act  of  progression  in  the  earliest 
stage  cf  the  aft'ection,  when  a  sense  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  paui  is  found 
to  characterize    the   disease.     In     the 
commencement   of    the  affection,    the 
patient  throws  the  weight  of  the  body 
instinctively  upon  the  sound  limb,  and 
merely  steadies  or  balances  the   body 
by  means  of  the  unsound  limb.     If  the 
foot  is  carried  forward  and   placed  Hat 
on  the  ground,   the  same   side  of  the 
pelvis  is  carried    forward    and   drops, 
jjiving  a  lengthened  appearance  to  the 
limb.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  un- 
sound limb  is  not  advanced  much  for- 
wards in  progression,  and   the  patient 
rests  on  the  toes,  the  pelvis  is  c;irried 
upward  on  that  side,   and  the  limb  ap- 
pears   to    be   shortened.     Both   these 
states  arc  usually  only  temporary,  and 
disappear  if  the   patient  is   prevented 
walking,    and   is    made    to  lie   down. 
The  pelvis  regains  its  natural  position 
as  the  disease  in  the  joint  yields. 

To  those  who  have  seen  much  of  this 
affection  it  is  almost  needless  to  re 
mark,  how  rarely  it  is  seen  in  the  very 
early  stage,  at  a  period  when  ])ropcrly 
applied  remedies  can  restore  the  joint 
to   its  previously  healthy   state.     The 
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insidious  nature  of  the  attack  disposes 
medical  men  and  parents,  alike  unsus- 
picious of  its  real  nature,  to  regard  the 
afTection  as  one  merely  of  weakness, 
until  unequivocal  symptoms  evince  the 
commencing  disorganization  of  the 
articular  cavity. 

The  second  stage  of  the  disease  is 
no  longer,  as  the  first  stage  has  been, 
one  of  erythema  of  the  synovial  lining 
of  the  joint,  but  assumes  a  more  ac- 
tive form  of  inllammalion,  extending  to 
the  more  dense  parts  of  the  capsule  and 
cartilage,  and  is  attended  with  severe 
pain  in  rotation  and  abduction  of  the 
limb.  Often,  in  the  earliest  part  of  the 
second  stage,  the  limb  will  not  admit  of 
perfect  extension,  and  by  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  joint  it  may  be  dis- 
covered that  the  thigh  is  permanently 
(Icxed  on  the  ])elvis.  It  is  this  state  of 
the  limb  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention,  as  fraught  with  the  worst 
consequences  to  the  patient. 

This  state  of  flexion  of  the  femur  on 
the   pelvis    usually   takes  vlace  slowly 
and  iniperceptilily,  but  sometimes  it  is 
rapidly  induced  by  a  sudden  attack  of 
inllammalion  in  a  joint  that   has   pre- 
viously   exhibited  sisrus  of  disease  in 
its   mildest  form.      This  is  the  worst 
form  of  the  disease,  so  far  as  the  de- 
formity of  the  joint  is  concerned;  for 
the  intense  pain  whioh  the  patient  ex- 
periences on  the  slig!:test  moveu.ent  of 
the  liml)  induces  her  to  seek  for  ease 
in  positions  that  add  greatly  to  the  dis- 
tortion  of    the  limb   by   the  obliquity 
given    to   the   pelvis.     The    patient  is 
seen  lying  usually   on    her  sound  side, 
with    the   affected   limb   drawn    up  to 
nearly  a  right   angle  witli   the   jjelvis. 
As  tlie  patient  lies  on  her  side  the   af- 
fected limb  appears  to  be  three  ou,  four 
inches  shorter  than  the  other.     When 
she  is  placed  on  her  back,  which  position 
shcassnmeswilhdifriculty,and  thebear- 
ingsofthe  two  pateiltp,  and   the  spi- 
nous processes  of  tlie  ilia  noticed,,  the 
former  are  seen  to   differ  as   miicii  as 
from  two  to  three  inches,  while  only  a 
difference  of  an  inch   is  perceptible  in 
the  level  of  the  iliac  sjiinous  processes. 
This  would  seem  to  shew  that  ilie  limb 
was  actually  shortened  ;  such,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  and  by   examination  of 
the  pelvis  it  will  l)e  seen  that  the  twist 
of  the  pelvis  on   the  lumbur  vertebrEe, 
by   carrying    the  affected   joint  back- 
wards, is  the  cause  of  the  great  short- 
ening of  the  limb. 
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During  the  stage  of  inflammation  it 
is  impossible  to  use  .iny  means  of 
counteracting  this  distorted  position  of 
the  pelvis,  and  by  the  time  that  the 
patient  is  able  to  bear  extension  so 
as  to  restore  the  pelvis  to  its  natural 
bearing,  and  to  diminish  the  angle 
which  the  femur  makes  with  the  pel- 
vis, the  parts  have  become  so  fixed  in 
their  new  position  as  to  render  it  difii- 
cult  to  alter  their  position,  and  impos- 
sible in  the  majority  of  cases  to  restore 
them  to  their  natural  bearings.  The 
consequence  is,  that  when  the  patient 
is  convalescent  with  a  somewhat 
stiflfened  joint,  the  foot  cannot  be 
brought  down  to  the  ground,  and  a 
shoe  with  a  sole  of  two  inches  is  re- 
quired to  enable  her  to  walk  with  the 
foot  flat  on  the  ground. 

How  is  this  state  of  things  to  be 
prevented?  The  only  remedy  for  the 
evil  is  in  every  case  of  disease  of  the 
hip-joint  to  maintain  the  straight  po- 
sition, as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the 
affection  is  ascertained. 

It  is  a  position  applicable  in  all 
stages  of  the  disease. 

In  the  early  stage,  characterised  only 
by  a  slight  limping  in  the  gait,  or  by 
an  occasional  slight  pain  in   the  knee 
or  thigh,  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
maintaining  the  joint  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete  repose.     The   articulation  being 
at  rest,  the  muscles  do  not  act,  but  re- 
main in  a  passive  state.     On   the  con- 
trary, when  the  limb  is  kept  bent  with 
a    pillow    placed    under  the  knee,   a 
position  usually  resorted  to  in  the  early 
stage,  the  pelvis  ;ind  thigh  in  a  child 
are  continually  in  motion  ;  little  or  no 
pain  is  felt   by  the   little  patient,  and 
injunctions  to  preserve  rest  are  made  in 
vain.     In  the  bent  position,  therefore, 
rest,  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in   treating  a  diseased  joint,  is 
not  maintained,  and  the  disease,  there- 
fore, fails  often  to  be  arrested.     By  a 
long  spjint  applied  along  the  outer  side 
of  the  limb,   and  made  to  extend  from 
the  toe  to  the  axilla,  entire  rest  is  given 
to  the  joint,   and  absolute  inaction  of 
the  muscles  preserved.    I  believe,  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  this  stage  of  the 
affection,  that  the  arrest  of  the  disease 
is  greatly  expedited  by  the  entire  tran- 
quillity obtained  by  the  straight  posi- 
tion in  conjunction  with  the  mercurial 
treatment. 

The  principal  advantage  of  preserving 
the  limb  in  a  straight  position  is  seen 


in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease, 
when,  under  the  united  effii.'cts  of  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  of  the  carti- 
lage of  the  joint,  the  tendency  of  the 
flexor  muscles  to  contract  induces  such 
a  degree  ofdeformity  in  thelumbur  ver- 
tel)rai,  pelvis,  and  hip-joint,  as,  when 
once  allowed  to  take  place,  can  never 
afterwards  be  wholly  remedied.  The 
position  on  the  back  is  not  irksome  to 
the  patient,  nor  painful,  but  is  borne 
with  cheerfulness  and  without  cona- 
))laint,  because  in  the  movements  which 
the  body  undergoes  the  diseased  joint 
is  kept  at  rest. 

The  course  which  abscess  takes  when 
suppuration   takes  place  in  the  joint 
seems  to  be  in  some  degree  modified  by 
the  straight  positicm.     When  the  limb 
is   allowed    to   bend  upon   the   pelvis, 
matter  is  usually   formed  at   the  back 
part  of  the    joint    under   the   glutaei 
muscles,  or  at  the  side  of  the  joint  on 
the    anterior   margin    of  the    glutaeus 
medius.     But  when   the  straight  posi- 
tion  is  observed,   the  suppurative  ac- 
tion is  inclined  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
joint,  and    the    collection   of   fluid  is 
formed  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  iliacus 
muscle,    by    the    &ide    of   the   tensor 
vaginaj  femoris.      This  course  of  the 
matter  may  be   accidental ;  but  in  two 
cases  now  in  the  hospital  suppuration 
has  taken  this  course,  one  having  burst 
and  discharged  itself;  and  in  the  other 
case  the  abscess  is  making  its  way  to- 
wards the  surface  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.    I  know  of  no  inconvenience  at- 
tending   this    peculiar  course  of  the 
abscess ;    it  is  as    easily   managed,  or 
perhaps  more  so,  than   when  it  occurs 
on    the   posterior    point  of   the  joint. 
But  there    is  an  advantage  gained  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  too 
important  to  be  passed  over;  namely, 
the   prevention  of   dislocation    of  the 
head  of  the  bone  on  the  dorsum  ilii ; 
an    occurrence,  though    by  no  means 
frequent,  yet  found  sometimes  to  take 
place,  and  greatly  adding  to  the  defor- 
mity and  shortening  of  the  limb.     It 
can  only  occur  in  the  flexed   position 
of  the  limb,  which  ttirusts  the  head  of 
the  bone  backward  against  the  capsu- 
lar ligament  and  posterior  part  of  the 
acetabulum;    and  these  structures,  to- 
gether with  the  head  of  the  bone,  being 
partly  destroyed  by  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, the  former  gradually  escapes  from 
the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  becomes  lodged 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium. 
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The  state  of  anchylosis  in  which 
this  disease  usually  leaves  the  joint 
requires  a  concluding  observation  in 
reply  to  any  objection  that  might  be 
raised  to  the  utility  of  a  limb  anchy- 
losed  in  a  straight  line  with  the  body. 
The  only  inconvenience  arising  from 
it  occurs  in  the  sittmg  position,  in 
wliich  the  patient  being  unable  to  flex 
the  limb  sufficiently  to  sit  on  a  chair 
in  the  usual  manner,  is  compelled  to 
drop  the  affected  limb  in  a  marly  per- 
pendicular posture,  and  to  sit  with  the 
j)elvis  resting  on  the  side  of  the  chair. 
This  is  the  only  evil  attending  the 
straight  position,  and  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  uniform  length 
of  tlie  two  limbs,  and  the  absence  of 
almost  all  lameness  in  the  act  of  pro- 
gression. 

Care,  however,  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  patient  bearing  too  early 
upon  the  unsound  limb  during  con- 
valescence, when  the  straight  position 
has  been  observed  in  the  treatment  of 
the  case ;  for  a  sense  of  weakness,  as 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  induces 
him  to  raise  the  pelvis  on  that  side 
in  order  to  prevent  much  weight  bein^^ 
thrown  upon  the  weak  limb.  The 
effect  of  this  elevation  of  the  ilium  is 
to  curve  the  lumbar  vcrtebvie  in  a 
lateral  direction  ;  and  this  distortion 
becomes  permanent. 

BKLATION"  BBTWEKN'  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE 
SURFACE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  INTEL- 
LECT. 

Mr.  Baillarger  terminates  a  memoir 
upon  this  subject  with  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

1.  That  the  brain  may  be  almost  com- 
pletely unfolded  by  gradually  removing  its 
white  substance. 

2.  The  extent  of  the  brain  thus  unfolded 
is  1700  square  centimetres  (  =  608  scjuarc 
inches.) 

."5.  The  human  brain  has,  proportionately 
to  its  volume,  a  much  less  extent  of  surface 
than  that  of  the  inferior  uiammifera. 

4.  We  cannot  fail  to  err  seriously  if  we 
attempt  to  determine  the  relative  extent  of 
the  surface  of  several  brains  of  different 
volumes,  by  looking  to  the  number  and  ex- 
tent of  the  convolutions  only. 

5.  The  degree  of  development  of  the  in- 
tellect, so  far  from  l)eiiig  directly  propor- 
tioned to  the  relative  extent  of  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  seems  rather  to  be  in  the  inverse 
ratio  thereto. — Gazette  Mcclicale,  and  Dub- 
lia  Med,  Prcus. 
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III. —  Of  the  ftiirli/  of  case.i  of  sudden 
nenth  n.t  illiistnitive  of  the  modes  in 
which  diseases  prove  daiiijerous  or 
fatal  tit  life. 
The  practical  interest  and  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  diseases,  lies  in  its  enabling  us 
to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  danger 
and  probable  issue  of  any  disease,  and 
in  giving  precision  to  our  ideas  regard- 
ing the  main  objects  of  practice  in  the 
treatment  of  it.  It  is  quite  obvious, 
indeed,  in  respect  to  this  last,  that  "  it 
is  only  by  anticipating  the  kind  of  fatal 
termination  which  is  most  probable  in 
each  case,  that  we  can  expect  to  be 
guided  to  a  rational  and  scientific  se- 
lection of  remedies."* 

Now,  there  are  three  leading  facts  as 
to  most  of  the  diseased  states  of  the 
living  body,  which,  with  reference  to 
prognosis  and  practice,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  constantly  in  mind.  Tha  first 
is,  that  they  are  essentially  temporary 
in  their  nature,  the  morbid  actions  sub- 
siding after  a  time.  The  second,  that 
they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  ter- 
minate favourably  of  their  own  accord  ; 
and  tiiat  there  arc  jjrovisions  in  the 
economy  for  obviating  their  injurious 
consecpiences,  and  securing  the  resto- 
ration of  the  natural  strucfu"fc  and 
functions  of  the  parts  affi-cted.  The 
tliird,  that  they  are  nevertheless  liable 
during  their  progress  to  the  occurrence 
of  changes,  which  may  in  the  mean- 
time or  subsefjucntly  be  fatal.  These 
changes  sometimes  form  a  part  of  the 
diseased  actions  themselves  ;  at  others 
they  are  extraneous  or  incidental  to 
them.  They  vary  in  their  degree,  and 
are  just  as  temporary  as  any  of  those 
actions;  and,  ihererore,  if  we  can  but 
keep  them  within  due  limits,  or  prolong 
or  maintain  life  till  they  have  subsided, 
all  will  be  well. 

*  Alison,  Outlines  of  Patliolo;;)-  and  rructice 
of  Medicine,  p.  31. 
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These  propositions  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  reference  to  one  or  two  dis- 
eases. Take,  first,  a  disease  where  the 
dangerous  changes  are  extraneous  to 
the  morbid  action  constUiiting  that 
disease.  Such  an  one  is  laryngitis. 
The  inflamnuition  would  in  due  time 
■wear  itself  out  :  viewed  irrespectively 
of  the  part  it  occupies,  it  has  as  strong 
a  tendency  as  otlier  diseases  of  the 
same  kind  to  terminate  favourably  ; 
and  the  inllammatory  ellusions,  plastic, 
serous,  or  purulent,  or  any  ulceration 
consequent  upon  it,  would  in  due  time 
be  removed  or  healed  up.  But  while 
yet  running  its  course,  and  before  there 
is  time  for  its  spontaneous  abatement, 
or  for  the  restorative  provisions  of  na- 
ture coming  into  play,  the  disease  is 
liable,  owing  to  its  peculiar  seat,  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  change  that  may  be 
fatal — a  change,  however,  which  forms 
no  part  of  the  morbid  action  itself. 
That  change  is  tke  closure  of  the  ylotlis, 
produced  either  by  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  larynx,  or  by  the  inflamma- 
tory efl'usions.  The  patient  is  thus 
threatened  with  death  from  asphyxia, 
and,  if  the  danger  be  not  averted,  will 
certainly  perish.  But,  by  making  an 
opening  into  the  windpipe  below  the 
glottis,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  dis- 
connect the  disease  from  that  inciden- 
tal change,  and  thereby  obviate  the 
danger. 

Take  now  a  disease  where  the  dan- 
gerous changes  form  part  of  the  morbid 
actions.  Fever  is  a  disease  of  this 
kind,  and  oll'trs  various  illustrations  to 
the  purpose.  To  a  far  greater  extent 
than  inllammation,  this  disease  tends 
to  run  a  definite  course,  and  to  subside 
favourably  of  its  own  accord.  Of  the 
morbid  actions  constituting  it,  stupor 
forms  an  integral  part.  This  stupor, 
howevgr,  varies  in  degree,  and  may 
either  be  very  slight,  or  amount  to 
perfect  coma.  By  and  by,  it  would 
sub.>5ide  with  the  decline  of  the  fever, 
and  will  do  so  if  it  be  not  to  a  degree 
to  cut  short,  meanwhile,  at  once  the 
life  of  the  patient  and  the  disease  itself. 
Again,  an  e.njec.bltd  .stale  of  the  circu- 
lation, preceded  or  not  by  excitement, 
and  varying  in  degree,  is  part  of  the 
train  of  morbid  actions.  With  the  sub- 
sidence of  these  the  circulation  would 
regain  its  wonted  vigour,  and  will  do 
so  if  it  be  not  previously  depressed  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  fail  altogether.  In 
regard  to  the  stupor,  the  obvious  indi- 


cation is,  either  to  prevent  it  passing 
into  complete  coma,  or,  in  the  event  of 
its  doing  so,  to  maintain  the  respira- 
tion artificially.  The  latter  is.  unfor- 
tunately, a  purely  t/ieoretical  indica- 
tion ;  the  other  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  perhaps,  within  the  power  of 
art.  With  respect  to  the  depressed 
state  of  the  circulation,  the  indicdtion 
is,  to  support  that  function. 

if  these  views  are  well  founded, 
while  they  teach  ns  a  lesson  of  caution 
in  judging  of  the  efficacy  of  remedies 
in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  admonish 
us  not  to  attribute  too  hastily  their  re- 
moval, in  individual  cases,  to  the  re- 
medies made  use  of  during  their  pro- 
gress,—seeing  they  may  have  subsided 
sijontaneonsly,  and  indej)endently,  or 
even,  where  improper  treatment  has 
been  resorted  to,  in  spite  of  the  reme- 
dies employed,— tliey  clearly  shew  us, 
also,  that,  the  grand  object  of  practice 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  is  compa- 
ratively limited,  and  ought  always  to 
have  special  reference  to  the  obviating, 
by  a])propriate  means,  any  unfavoura- 
ble change  that  may  spring  up  during 
their  progress,— in  one  word,  to  ol>- 
viatiiKj  the  teii(le)ic)/  to  death.  If  we 
can  but  succeed  in  this,  nature  will  do 
the  rest  for  us,  and  that  in  virtue  f>f 
the  temporary  cliaracter  of  the  diseased 
actions,  and  their  natural  tendency  to 
terminate  favourably.  Doubtless,  other 
objects  of  practice  exist  and  require  at- 
tention, but  they  are  manifestly  of  ;i 
subordinate  kind. 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  Dr.  C'uUen  must  remember  his  "  me- 
morable injunction,"  in  laying  down 
the  treatment  of  lever,  "  to  form  the 
indications  of  cure  upon  the  view  of 
obviating  the  tendency  to  death  ;"*  and 
every  one  that  rightly  appreciates  the 
facts  just  stated  in  regard  to  the  natu- 
ral history  of  diseases,  will  recognise 
in  that  injunction  a  practical  principle 
of  the  highest  value,  and  applicable  to 
the  treatment,  not  of  fever  only,  but  of 
many  other  diseases. 

Of  the  whole  series  of  changes,  there- 
fore, which  constitute  or  may  inciden- 
tally be  connected  with  a  disease,  the 
most  important  for  us  to  nuderstnnd 
are  those  which  tend  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. These,  in  other  words,  are  the 
changes  which  constitute  what  is 
technically  called  the  modes  of  death. 

*  First  Lines'  §  126. 
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And  of  the  whole  combination  and 
succession  of  symptoms  which  cha- 
racterise or  attend  a  disease,  tlie  most 
important  for  us  to  be  famihar  with, 
and  know  the  import  of,  are  those 
which  indicate  that  tendency,  and  the 
measiu'e  of  it ;  that  is,  indicate  what 
mode  of  death  is  threatening,  and  the 
degree  in  which  it  obtains. 

But  if,  as  happens  in  investigating 
the  nature  of  diseases,  we  confine  our 
attention  exclusively  to  the  phenomena 
of  diseases,  we  shall  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  a  clear  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  their  history.     Themul- 
tiphcity  and  complexity  of  the  morbid 
actions  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
those  by  which  they  become  dangerous 
to  life  ;  and  when  they  prove  fatal,  to 
make  out   the  rationale  of  this  event. 
And  the  like  circumstance  in  the  symp- 
toms of  diseases,  makes  it  equally  dif- 
ficult to  discriminate   those  by  which 
danger  is  indicated,  and  thus  to  connect 
the  sign  with  the  thing  signified.    The 
dangerous  tendencies,  too,  and  the  fa- 
tal event  of  diseases,  are  in  themselves 
often  complex;  and  "in  the  course  of 
the  same  disease,  and  even  at  different 
periods  of  the  same  case,  death  may  be 
threatened    in    very   different    ways." 
Such  are  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  study  of  the  fatal   tendencies  and 
the  modes  of  fatal  termination  of  dis- 
eases is  beset.      If,  however,  we  give 
our  attention   in   the  first  instance  to 
cases  of  sudden  or  violent  death,  we 
shall  be  furnished  with  facts  that  will 
enable  us,  in  a  great  measure  at  least, 
if  not  entirely,  to  overcome  those  diffi- 
culties.    They  are  cases,  these,  as  be- 
fore observed,   in  which   the  functions 
of  vitally  important  organs  are  either 
suddenly    arrested,     or    rapidly    sup- 
pressed; in  which   the   changes  inter- 
vening between  the  application  of  the 
external  cause  and  the  fatal  event,  and 
those  in   j)articular  directly  producing 
this,   are   in  general  few   in    number, 
simple   in    their  character,  and  easily 
un(lersto(jd ;    and   in    which,  also,  tlie 
external  phenomena  that  attend  tiieni 
are  etpialiy  few  and  simple,  and  for  the 
most  part  characteristic. 

To  illustrate  adequately,  and  as  the 
subject  deserves,  what  has  now  been 
stated,  would  occupy  too  great  a  space, 
and  perhaps  exceed  my  ability.  But  I 
cannot  forbear  introducing  here  the  il- 
lustraliijiis  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Alison  in 
the  introductory  part  of  his  Outlines  of 


Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Though  a  mere  sketch  of  this  interest- 
ing and  important  subject,  thise  illus- 
trations are  sufficiently  comprehensive 
for  our  present  purpose  ;  and  the  details 
regaiding  it  will  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  that  work,  in  connection  with 
diflerent  morbid  states  and  different 
individual  diseases. 

"  The  tendencies  of  different  diseased 
actions  to  their  different  fatal  termina- 
tions are  obviously  susceptible  of  illus- 
tration (as  already  observed)  by  refer- 
ence to  tlie  simpler  cases  of  sudden  and 
violent  death, already  considered:  audit 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  all  truly 
scientific  practice,  to  keep  them  con- 
stantly in  view  :  but  it  is  always  to  be 
observed,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  disease,  and  even  at  different  pe- 
riods of  the  same  case,  death  may  be 
threatened  in  very  different  ways. 
This  is  especially  remarkable  in  regard 
to  the  strictly  febrile  diseases. 

"Generally  speakini,%  in  the  most 
rapid  or  acute  diseases  of  different  parts 
(especially  internal  parts)  of  the  body, 
whether  febrile  or  not,  death  is  threat- 
ened in  like  manner  as  by  mechanical 
injury  of  the  same  parts  ;  and  it  is  very 
often  sufficiently  explained  by  the  in- 
jury done  to  the  structure,  and  conse- 
quent interruption  of  the  function  of 
the  part.  Thus,  in  the  acute  diseases 
of  the  head,  we  are  threatened  with  the 
fatal  termination  by  coma,  in  those  of 
the  chest  by  asphyxia,  and  in  those  of 
the  abdomen  by  syncope  (or  sympa- 
llietic  affection  of  the  heart),  just  as  in 
injuries  of  liiese  divisions  of  tiie  body. 
In  the  more  chronic  diseases  of  the 
same  parts,  death  is  produced  in  a  more 
complex  manner,  partly  by  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  function  of  the  pait,  but 
partly  also  by  the  conslitutional  dis- 
turbance; i.  e.  by  the  disorder" of  the 
general  function  of  assimilation,  or  by 
the  exhausting  evacuations,  consequent 
on  the  continuance  of  the  local  diseased 
action,  rather  than  on  its  local  results; 
and  illustrated  by  the  cllects  of  starva- 
tion, or  of  liiemorrhage,  rather  than  of 
more  violent  injuries. 

"  In  the  case  of  certain  local  diseases, 
particularly  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  a 
very  peculiar  mode  of  fatal  termination 
is  sometimes  observed,  in  (  onsequcnce 
of  llie  local  disease  leaditig  to  retention 
of  tile  natural  excretions,  and  thereby 
affecting  the  system  as  a  narcotic 
poison.      And  it  is  also   certain,  that 
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death  from  any  of  the  strictly  febrile 
diseases,  and  from  certain  of  the  in- 
flammations which  we  term  specific,  is 
owin£^,  in  part,  sometimes  almost  en- 
tirely, to  the  influence  of  causes  which 
affect  pccnliMrly  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
without  altering  the  .structure  of  any  of 
its  solid  parts,  and  produce  changes 
analogous  in  the  most  important  re- 
spects to  the  agency  of  poisons  on  the 
animal  economy. 

"  It  is  also  easy  to  understand,  that, 
in  the  course  of  diseases,  both  acute 
and  chronic,  complications  of  diflerent 
kinds  of  morbid  action,  and  of  morbid 
changes  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
often  take  place  ;  sometimes  from  acci- 
dental causes,  but  frequently,  also, in  con- 
sequence of  Icnown  laws,  whereby  the 
living  actions  of  different  parts  of  the 
hody  are  connected  together;  ;;nd  that 
death  is  therefore  often  owing  to  a 
combination  of  different  causes,  the 
operation  of  each  of  which  may  be  ac- 
curately observed,  although  its  exact 
amount  may  not  be  easily  assigned. 
The  history  of  dropsy,  in  connection 
with  organic  diseases  of  different  inter- 
nal purts,  furnishes  continual  illustra- 
tions of  this  observation."* 
[To  be  continued.] 


ON  THE  PERIOD    OF  PUBERTY  IN 
HINDU  WOMEN. 

By  Johx  Roberton,  Esa. 
Surgeon,  ^Manchestei-f. 

THROfjGH  the  interest  of  a  friend  at 
Bangalore,  to  whom  I  am  under  espe- 
cial obligation,  the  Rev.  Eden  Crisp,  I 
have  had  forwarded  to  me  a  tabu- 
lar document,  the  facts  cont.iined  in 
which,  added  to  those  supplied  by 
Professors  Goodeve  and  Webb,  to  be 
found  in  the  last  number  of  this 
journal,  constitute  a  tokrably  large 
body  ot  evidence,  both  as  to  the  period 
of  puberty,  and  the  age  at  the  birth  of 
a  first  child  :  the  instances,  in  reference 
to  the  period  of  puberty,  now  being 
310;  and  those  with  regard  to  the  age 
of  the  mother  at  a  first  parturition,  1(53. 
The  table  in  question,  Mr.  Crisp  in- 
forms me,  was  drawn  up  by  **  an  apo- 
thecary" in  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 

*  Outlines  of  Path,  and  Pract.  of  Medicine, 
pp.  41-2-3. 

t  Edinburg-h  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  No.  165. 
Communicated  by  the  author. 


pany's  service;  and  he  adds,  "I  have 
no  doubt  he  has  made  every  efl^ort  to 
secure  correct  information;  and  this  is 
not  easy  with  regard  to  the  lower 
classes,  who  are  not  particidar  and 
careful,  as  to  dates,  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  higher  castes.'' 

[A  very  copious  table  follows,  for 
which  we  regret  we  have  n  jt  been  able 
to  find  room;  but  the  following  sum- 
mary shows  not  only  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, bnt  the  age  of  the  female  at  the 
birth  of  the  first  child  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  this  age  is  later  in  each 
case  in  reference  to  the  Hindus  of  the 
Deckan,  than  in  the  returns  for  the 
Bengalee  women  of  Calcutta.] 


Puberty. 

Ses. 

Calcutta. 

Bangalore. 

Both. 

8 

3 

3 

9 

7 

1 

8 

10 

14 

2 

16 

11 

37 

8 

45 

12 

66 

14 

89 

13 

49 

20 

69 

14 

41 

10 

51 

15 

11 

8 

19 

16 

6 

7 

13 

17 

3 

1 

4 

18 

1 

,.. 

1 

19 

20 

1 

i 

239 


71 


310 


ISyrs.  and    12  yrs.  and 


E^\ 

6  months. 

2  months. 

8  months. 

At  birth  of  first  child 

Ages. 

Calcutta. 

Bangalore 

.      Both. 

10 

1 

1 

11 

6 

1 

7 

12 

12 

1 

13 

13 

13 

6 

19 

14 

32 

10 

42 

15 

16 

11 

27 

16 

8 

9 

17 

17 

1 

14 

15 

18 

2 

6 

8 

19 

1 

4 

5 

20 

3 

3 

23 

1 

1 

30 

1 

1 

31 

i 

1 

32 

1 

1 

39 

1 

1 

50 

1 

1 

95 

68 

163 

age{ 

14  yrs.  and 

16  yrs.  and 

15  yrs.  and 

S  months. 

5  months. 

5  months. 

Respecting  puberty  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, that,  whilst  in  England  the 
average  age,  deduced  from  2169  in- 
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tancpR,  is  14  years  10  months;  the 
„vernije  age  calcuhited  from  the  above 
10  Hindu  cases  is  12  years,  8  months, 
^bowing  a  difTcrcnce  of  2  years  and  '1 
months.*  To  what  extent  this  aver- 
age for  Hindn>-tan  may  be  altered, 
when  it  shall  be  taken  from  a  larger 
number  of  examples,  time  will  proba- 
bly, ere  long,  enable  us  to  determine  : 
meanwhile  this  difference  between  Eng- 
lish and  Hindus  is.  of  course,  well 
worthy  of  notice.  That  it  is  caused 
bv  the  greater  heat  of  the  climate 
of  India,  I  before  remarked,  we  arc 
not  warranted,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  to  infer;  the  returns 
from  the  West  India  Islands,  (whose 
climate  equals  in  warmth  that  of  Hin- 
dustan,) as  far  as  they  have  gone, 
giving  no  countenance  to  such  a  con- 
clusion. However,  let  the  inference 
drawn  be  what  it  may,  the  facts  in  the 
Hindu  tables  arc  remarkably  different, 
it  will  readily  be  admitted,  from  what 
Montesquieu,  and  Hallcr,  and  subse- 
quent writers  on  physiology,  had  sup- 
posed them  to  be. 

In  thus  referring  to  the  alleged 
influence  of  warmth  of  climate  in 
accelerating  the  period  of  puberty,  I 
may  here  notice  a  fact  that  was  pub- 
lished by  an  eminent  writer  a  good 
many  years  ago,  and  which  has  often 
been  quoted  in  sujiport  of  the  ])revail- 
ing  opinion  on  this  subiect.  I  allude 
to  Sir  Charles  Mansfield  Clarke.  His 
words  are  :  "  The  author  has  known 
an  instance  of  an  European  child  who 
went  to  the  East  Indies  at  the  age  of 
six  years,  in  whom  menstruation  took 
place  at  the  ninth  year,  and  continued 
to  recur  regularly  during  tiuee  months  ; 
but  the  child  then  returning  to  a  more 
temperate  climate,  the  secretion  ceased, 
and  has  not  yet  returned.  The  child 
is  now  12  years  old.''t 

Now,  this  solitary  instance,  which 
has  been  so  ofleu  brought  forward  in 
proof  of  the  iulluence  of  climate  on 
the  menstrual  function,  proves  nothing 
whatever.  It  is  an  isolated  fact,  whose 
cause  may  have  been  other  than  tem- 
perature. The  catamenia  happening 
to  appear  in  the  child's  ninth  year, 
when  she  was  in  India,  was  probably 
a  coincidence,   and,  at   any  rate,    was 

*  By  an  overBi(flit,  which  I  much  rpgrft,  the 
averaire  age  of  jjiiberty  for  Kiijrlaiid  was  errn- 
ncoiiKly  priiittMl  iii  my  p!i|ipr  laxt  Number  as  14 
years,  inHtcnd  of,  «k  1  oiiKht  to  have  stated  it,  14 
yearK  anil  lU  moiithn. 

t  On  Diseases  of  Females,  &c.  vol.  i.  pajjc  12. 


not  necessarily  the  effect  of  climate. 
To  show  the  risk  incurred  in  drawing 
such  a  conclusion  from  a  single  case, 
I  will  mention  what  Professor  Webb 
has  stated,  in  a  private  letter  to  a 
friend,  with  the  jierusal  of  which  I 
have  been  favoured  —  That  in  the 
Calcutta  Government  school,  of  200 
girls,  Indo-British  and  British  born, 
under  his  charge,  "  16  years  is  tlie 
average  time  of  menstruation."  "This," 
he  adds,  "  I  understand  from  our 
matron,  who  has  been  30  years  at  the 
institution." 

The  age  for  a  first  birth  is  con- 
siderably later,  it  will  be  seen,  at 
Bangalore  than  at  Calcutta,  being  in 
the  former  IH  years  and  5  months,  and 
for  the  latter  14  years  8  months.  But 
taking  the  average  age  for  the  two 
places,  which  is  1.5  years  5  months, 
we  still  have  a  social  phenomenon  of 
a  very  surprising  kind,  when  comj)ared 
with  the  age  for  the  same  event  in 
Europe.  From  a  register  of  the  time 
of  life  at  a  first  parturition  in  .500 
women  of  Manchester,  chiefly  of  the 
class  of  manufacturing  labourers,  I 
find  the  average  age  to  be  23  years, 
whereas  the  period  of  life  for  a  first 
birth  in  Hindustan  is  earlier  by  nearly 
8  years !  Moreover  in  the  English 
register  there  is  no  instance  of  i)ar- 
turition  under  the  age  of  17;  while 
in  the  Hindu  table,  one- half  of  the 
examples  occurs  where  the  mother  is 
under  1.5, 

A  very  eiu'ions,  and  I  apprehend 
hilherto  in  this  co\intry  unknown  fact, 
is  stated  by  the  Baboo  Modusoodun 
Gupta,  namely,  that  it  is  enjoined  in 
the  Hindu  Shastras  that  females  shall 
be  given  in  marriage  before  the  .period 
of  tiie  sign  of  puberty,  and  that  should 
consummation  not  take  place  until 
after  this  event,  marriage  is  a  sin. 
Accordingly,  that  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  country  to  send  a  girl  at  thp  age 
of  9  years  to  the  house  of  her  husl)arid, 
unless  the  latter  be  so  distant  that  it 
cannot  be  done.  And,  further,  that 
two  ancient  Hindu  sages,  whom  he 
names,  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
marriage  is  not  consummated  before 
the  first  appearaiu-e  of  the  catamenia, 
the  girl  becomes  "degraded  in  rank." 
Testimony  to  the  same  efiect  is  given 
by  Professor  Webb;  who  likewise  joins 
the  Baboo  in  thinking  that,  in  those 
alleged  instances  of  very  early  men- 
struation,  a  discharge  of  blood  from 
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physical   injury   in   premature   sexual  i  tached,  with  the  means  of  dispensing- 


intercourse  is  the  real  explanation  of 
.  the  occurrence  :  a  supjKxsition  worthy 
of  the  gravest  co^.^ideratlon,  wiien 
endeavouring  correctly  to  estimate  the 
vaUie  of  the  IIin(Ui  tables.  At  Ban- 
galore, it  would  seem  that  this  revolt- 
ing custom  of  consummating  the 
marriage  before  puberty  does  not 
obtain,  the  husband  refraining  from 
takincr  his  wife  to  his  own  house  till 


extensively  medical  and  surgical  aid 
to  the  natives  around,  more  might  be 
done  by  this  instruinentahty  to  break 
tlirough  their  ill  customs,  and  in- 
troduce riglit  views  as  to  the  bodily 
constitution,  true  character,  and  social 
position  of  women,  than  by  any  or  all 
tlie  other  means  that  could  be  named. 
Witliin  the  last  few  years,  medical 
missions     have    been     tried     by     the 


not  less  than  sixteen  days  have  elapsed  |  Americans  in  China,  and  with  a  sue 
subsequently  to  puberty.  Customs,  |  cess  (so  far  at  least  as  gaining  the 
we  know,  (lifier  in  dillerent  parts  of  |  attention,  confidence,  and  graticude 
our  great  Eastern  empire.  I  had  oc-  j  of  that  suspicious  people)  which  has 
casion  formerly  to  remark,  that  when  I  never   been   equalled.      In  India   the 


we  speak  of  Ilindostan  it  is  needful  to 
bear  in  mind  the  diversity  of  manners 
and  even  morals  in  so  vast  a  country. 
In  the  present  instance  it  miglit 
readily  escape  the  notice  of  a  reader, 
when  speaking  of  Calcutta  and  Ban- 
galore, that  these  two  cities  are  about 
as  widely  apart  as  to  distance,  and 
probably  not  less  diverge  in  customs 
and  manners,  than  are  Copenhagen 
and  Madrid,  the  capitals  of  Denmark 
and  Spain. 

Viewing,  as  we  must  do,  with  pity 
and  disgust  the  infantile  marriages  of 
Hindustan,  it  is  some  consolation  to 
learn  from  Professor  Webb  that  the 
more  intelligent  Hindus  of  the  pre- 
sent day  hesitate  not  to  pronounce 
these  early  marriages  as  the  "  monster 
evils"  of  their  country  ;  and  in  my 
last  paper  it  was  stated,  on  the  au- 
thority of  an  ancient  Hindu  writer, 
Sushrnta,  that  if  a  woman  under  the 
age  of  16  conceives,  the  child  will 
either  die  in  the  womb,  or  die  soon 
after  birth,  or  should  it  live,  it  will 
always  be  imbecile.  Notwithstanding 
all  ihis;  however,  so  enwoven  is  the 
custom  with  the  social  habits  and  most 
inveterate  prejudices  of  the  Hindus, 
that  we  can  only  look  for  change  for 
the  better  by  slow  degrees,  and  as  the 
fruit  of  prudent  benevolent  exertion 
on  the  part  of  their  European  masters. 
The  educating  of  natives  for  the 
practice  of  medicine,  in  which  there 
is  already  a  commencement,  at  the 
Medical  College,  Calcutta,  whereby 
they  v,ill  acquire  rational  views  of 
human  physiology,  may  eventually 
do  something  towards  dissipating  error 
and  prejudice.  But  it  has  strongly 
impressed  me,  that  if  the  Mission 
stations,  now  so  numerous  in  India, 
had    each   a    medical    missionary    at 


same    experiment    has    not,    to     any 
extent,    been    tried ;     but    there    can 
hardly    be    a     doubt    that    it    would 
equally  succeed.    The  prevalence  there 
of  eye,  skin,  and  other  kinds  of  sur- 
gical ailments,  as  well  as  of  diseases 
in  general,  affords  a  field  for  medical 
missionary  exertion,  which,  it  is  to  be 
lioped,  will  not  be  overlooked  by  those 
who    have   the    direction  of  missions. 
The    scheme    has    this    great    recom- 
mendation, that,   while  it  would  pro- 
pitiate  the   favour  of  the  deeply-pre- 
judiced Hindu,  and  open  his  heart  to 
receive  the   missionary's  religious   in- 
structions,   it    would,    from   the    very 
outset,   confer   those    invaluable   tem- 
poral benefits  which  Christian  benevo- 
lence,  armed   with  European   medical 
science,   is  so    well  able  to   dispense  ; 
and  which  moreover,  after  the  example 
of  Him  who  "  went  about  doing  good," 
ought  ever  to  be  held  second  only  in 
importance   to  the  office  of  imparting 
the  truths  of  our  holy  faith.* 


*  I  liave  I)ofoi-e  me  a  Reiiort  of  the  Medical 
Missionary  !;ociety,  in  Cliiiia,  printed  at  Macao, 
containing  a  survey  of  its  operations  from  .March. 
1S4.1  to  June  1844.  It  is  a  document  of  extra, 
ordinary  interest.  The  Society  be^an  its  labours 
in  1 838,  since  which  period  "  upwards  of  30,000 
patients"  had  applied  for  professional  assistance 
at  the  date  of  last  Report.  In  Hong;  Kong,  and 
in  the  live  ports,  exceptinpr  Funchau  fu",  viz. 
Canton,  Amoy,  Nin^po,  and  .Shanf!:liai,  institu- 
tions exist,  some  of  them  for  l)0tii  in  and  out 
patients.  At  Hong  Kong,  the  hospital  had  l)een 
open  one  year,  in  which  time  31)24  patients  had 
lesorted  to  it,  of  which  number  SGti  were  ad- 
mitted as  in-patients.  (Jne  ward  of  the  liospital 
has  been  reserved  exclusively  for  females,  most 
of  whom  had  small  feet,  and  consequently  were 
of  the  better  class  from  the  villages  on  the  main. 
Tie  expense  for  the  support  of  in-patients  is 
very  small— only  one-fourth  of  the  number  ad- 
mitted ask  for  or  receive  any  pecuniary  allow- 
ance, and  by  far  the  greater  prop  irtioh  entirely 
sustain  themselves.  The  plan  at  all  the  insti- 
tutions is,  that  while  the  medical  missionary  is 
attending  more  especially— not  e.vclusively— to« 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  THE 

PRACTICE  OF  TEARING  AWAY  THE 
PLACENTA, 

tNSTEAD  or  TURNING  TH  H  CIIII.D,  INCASES 

OF  UNAVOIDABLE  UTEUINE 

H.EMORRUAGE. 

Br  Robert  Lee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Ik  the  first  case  of  placental  presenla- 
tion  which  came  under  my  {)b>erva- 
tion,  a  great  gnsh  of  blood  suddenly 
took  place  from  the  uterus,  and  the 
woman  was  dead  before  she  could  be 
seen  by  any  practi;ioncr.  In  at  least 
twenty  other  cases  which  I  have  since 
witnessed,  the  first  attack  of  haemor- 
rhage was  so  sudden  and  profuse  as  to 
endanger  life,  and  in  several  reduced 
the  patients  to  a  condition  which  ren- 
dered recovery  impossible,  though  the 
most  prompt  and  energetic  treatment 
was  employed.  In  all  these  cases  the 
blood  could  not  have  escaped  from  the 
mother  through  the  medium  of  the 
placenta,  but  from  the  mouths  of  the 


the  dij'eases,  the  other  missionaries  are  attending 
to  the  instructni;j  of  the  patients. 

There  is  a  lueilical  class  connoclcd  with  the 
same  hospital  o/'  young  natives,  who  are  zealonsly 
trained  (or  the  exercise  of  tlie  medical  profession. 
"  Kvery  one  at  all  ac(|uainted  with  medical 
science  in  China,  must  be  aware,"  1  use  the 
words  of  the  lleport,  "to  what  a  low  system  of 
empirical  practice  it  is  reduced,  esjiecially  in 
surgery,  which,  as  a  science  based  on  human 
anatomy,  is  entirely  unknown.  The  dissection 
of  the  body,  or  «ven  sectio  cadnverix,  is  utterly 
discountenanced,  as  a  breach  of  filial  piety,  and 
as  threat  is  the  antipathy  to  disturb  or  maim  the 
dead  :  it  will  be  a  work  of  years  to  remove  this 
prejudice  ;  therefore,  so  loM<r  as  it  exists,  the  art 
of  surgery  will  continue  in  the  hatids  of  quacks 
and  empirics,  unless  imparted  through  some 
other  channel." 

We  may  judge  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
medical  mission  stations  are  resorted  to,  by  the 
fact,  that  at  Slianghai,  from  February  is  to  April 
13,  1841,  little  more  than  two  months,  3704  pa- 
tients were  entered  upon  the  register.    The  list 
of  diseases,   with  the  exception  of  certain  skin 
complaints,  differs  little  from  what  would  occur 
in  a  dispensary  in  England;  but  the  proportion 
of  eye  diseases  seems  quite  enormous:  these  are, 
catarrhal  ophthalmia,  1<J2  ;    granular  lids,  320; 
granular  lids  with  opacity,  326;    granular  lids 
with  pannus,  7U ;    cntropiuin,  153;    ectropium, 
97;  ti  ichiasi.s,40  ;  contraction  of  tarsi,  Gl  ;  ptery- 
gium, 138;   epiphora,  9;   abscess  of  eyelid,   4; 
tumor  of  eyelid,  4  ;  abscess  of  lachrymal  sac,  4  ; 
iistula  lachrynialis,  I ;   ptosis,  2  ;   lippitudo    88, 
Icucomu,  8'J;  ulceration  of  cornea,  2  ;C;  conical 
cornea,    19  ;    iritis,   C  ;    synechia,    IS  ;    closure 
of  pupil,    .n  ;     hernia-iridis,    15  ;    staphyl'.iiiia, 
44  ;  amaurosis,  2G  ;    uear-.-iglited,  4  ;  malignant 
ulccrattbii    of   eyelid,   I  ;     loss    of    both    eyes, 
lOH ;  loss  of  one  eye,  73;  ca.aract  of  both  eyes, 
!i8;  cataract  of  one  eye,  32;  cataract  incipient, 
K:  in  all,  23G0,  or  upwards  of  G2  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  list. 


great   veins   left   open   in    the    lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus  by  the  detach- 
ment of  the  placenta,   in  consequence 
of  which  a  direct  communication  was 
established  between  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus   and  tlie   cavities  of  the  heart. 
If  the  whole  mass  of  maternal  blood 
contained  in  the  cellular  or  cavernous 
structure  of  the  placenta  had  flowed 
out  in  a  moment,  it  would  not  have, 
amounted  to  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
blood  w'nich  escaped  from   the  uterus 
in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  in  these 
cases.     The  cellular  or  cavernous  struc- 
ture of  the  pla::enta,  which  resembles  a 
sponge,  renders  it  impossible  t!)at  any 
gush  of  blood  could  have  taken  place 
from   the   partially    exposed    decidual 
veins  on  the  surface  of  the  organ,  even 
if  these  were  not  constructed,  as  ihey 
are,  like  valves,and  close  iinmediately  on 
the  separation  of  the  placental  decidua 
from  the  uterus.      The   peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  [)laeenta  favours  the  coagu- 
lation  of  the  blood  in  its  cells,  when 
any  portion  of  it  is  detached,  in  the 
same  way  as  ha-morrhage  is  arrested 
in  cut  vessels  by  blood  eli'used  into  the 
cellular  membrane  around  the  ve-sel. 
The  cavernous  structure  of  the  portion 
of  detached   placenta  is  conseijuently 
invariably  found  to  be  filled  with  coagu- 
lated blood,  and  the  orifices  of  the  de- 
cidual   veins    covered    with   coagula. 
But  the  manner  in  which  the  maternal 
lilood  enters  the  jilacenta  demonstrates 
that    tlie    great   torrents    of    maternal 
blood   which  suddenly   rusii   from   the 
uterus  in  cases  of  unavoidable  luemor- 
rhage,  do  not  proceed  from  the  placenta, 
but    from    the   vessels   opened   in    the 
lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  as  all 
the  most  distinguished  praclilioiiifrs  in 
midwifery  believe.      The  sn)all  curling 
arteries  in  tlie  jilacental  decidua.  which 
convey  the  whole  of  the  maternal  blood 
thr.t  enters  the  placenta,  could  not  pos- 
sibly replenish   the   organ   for  a  -very 
consideiablc    jieriod    if    the    maternal 
blood  were  entirely  to  escape   in  a  few 
seconds    from    tlie    exposed    decidual 
veins.      The    foetus   also  would    inva- 
riably perish  in  cases  of  placental  pre- 
sentation, after  the  first  attack  of  hae- 
morrhige,  if  this  were  the  fact,  which, 
is  known  to  be  (piite  the  reverse.     The 
proposal,  tlierelore,   to  detach  or  tear 
away  the  placenta  while   llic  uterus  is 
still  distended  with  the  ovum,  and  un- 
contiT.cted,  on  the  ground  that  the  pla- 
centa furnishes  the  blood,  ajipears  to 
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me  to  be  wild  and  extravagant  in  the 
extreme,  and  in  my  opinion  betrays 
the  most  profound  ignorance  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  gravid 
uterus. 

The  great  mortality  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  in  cases  of  placental  pre- 
sentation, is  another  reason  which  has 
been  assigned  for  tearing  away  the 
placenta  while  it  is  still  adherent  to 
the  cervix  uteri.  .The  average  rate  of 
mortality  in  placental  presentation  is 
stated  to  be  1  in  3.  This  calcolation 
has  been  made  from  the  data  furnished 
by  the  statistical  tables  of  Drs.  Churchill 
and  Simpson. 

Having  recently  detected  several  er- 
rors in  the  table  of  Dr.  Churchill,  I 
was  induced  to  write  to  him,  request- 
ing some  information  respecting  the 
29  cases  which  are  stated  to  have  been 
reported  by  Giffard  :  I  had  failed,  after 
the  most  attentive  examination  of 
Giffard's  work,  to  discover  more  than 
19.  In  reply  to  my  inquiries  I  re- 
ceived the  following  most  candid  and 
satisfactory  answer,  from  which  it  r^p- 
pears  that  the  table  from  which  Dr. 
Simpson  has  copied  so  largely,  and  to 
which  he  has  attached  so  much  im- 
portance, was  compiled  by  a  pupil  on 
whom  Dr.  Churchill  thought  he  could 
confide,  but  that,  to  his  vexation,  he 
had  discovered  in  it  more  than  one 
error. 

137,  Stephen's  Green  AV. 
Oct.  6,  1845. 

Dear  sir, — I  owe  you  and  most  of  my 
professional  brethren  an  apology  for  the 
mistake  about  Giffard's  cases.  The  truth 
is,  that  being  much  pressed,  I  emploj  ed  a 
pupil  (in  whom  I  thought  I  could  confide) 
to  tabulate  GifFard  and  one  or  two  others ; 
and  I"  have  had  the  vexation  to  discover 
more  than  one  mistake.  I  should  have  cor- 
rected ^hem  had  I  known  them  in  time,  but 
now  they  must  stand  as  a  warning  to  me  to 
do  my  work  myself.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  you  will  find  but  few  other  errors  :  but 
if  you  should,  you  will  oblige  me  much  if 
you  will  tell  me  of  them. 

With  great  respect,  believe  me. 

Very  faithfully  yours. 

Dr.  Lee.  F.  Churchill. 

The  table  of  Dr.  Churchill  being 
thus  for  the  present  set  aside,  the  table 
of  Dr.  Simpson  (Mi-.D.  Gaz.  Sept.  19) 
must  now,  therefore,  be  considered  the 
only  one  which  remains,  pretending  to 
contain  evidence  in  support  of  the 
conclusion   that    1    woman   in   3  dies 


where  the  placenta  presents,  and  the 
usual  mode  of  treatment  is  adopted. 
Let  us  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  this 
pretension. 

In  examining  this  table,  the  first 
circumstance  which  cannot  fail  to 
strike  every  one  at  all  acquainted  v.ith 
the  subject,  is  the  omission  of  Portal's 

18  cases,  of  which  1  only  proved  fatal. 
The  next  circumstance  is,  the  prodi- 
gious mortality  said  to  have  occurred 
in  the  London  Royal  Maternity  Cha- 
rity, to  which  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbothani 
is  physician.  Thirty-three,  of  50 
cases  which  are  stated  to  have  occurred, 
proved  fatal.  Mauriceau  is  represented 
in  the  table  to  have  reported  17  cases, 
3  of  which  were  fatal,  the  well-known 
fact  being  suppressed,  that  one  of  these 
three  women  died  undelivered,  because 
she  wotdd  not  permit  the  usual  treat- 
ment to  be  adopted.  Giffard  is  said  in 
the  table  to  have  reported  24  cases,  of 
which  7  proved  fatal;  b  being  the  ac- 
tual number  of  deaths,  and  19  the 
number  of  cases.  Smellie  is  made  to 
report  17  cases,  3  of  which  were  fatal  ; 
while  Dr.  Churchill  states  that  Smellie 
has  reported  24  cases,  S  of  which  were 
fatal.  Busch  is  stated  to  have  recorded 
13  cases,  2  of  which  were  fatal,  the  fact 
being  omitted  to  be  mentioned,  that 
"these  two  cases  proved  fatal  to  the 
mother  where  there  had  been  great 
delay  in  sending  for  assistance."  Of 
Schweighauser's  64  cases,  I  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  finding  anj-  report. 

Dr.  J.  Ramsbotham  is  represented  in 
the  table  to  have  reported  19  cases,  8 
of  which  died.  This  is  copied  from 
Dr.  Churchill's  table  ;  l)ut  Dr.  F.  H. 
Ramsbotham  thought  it  right,  when 
Dr.  Churchill  published  his  Midwifery, 
to  caution  the  profession  against  re- 
ceiving his  tables  as  statistical  evi- 
dence, because  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  compiled.  "  I  then  objected," 
he  says,  "strongly  to  my  father's  cases, 
as  published  by  him,  being  used  in 
such  a  way  as  Dr.  Churchill  has  done. 
The  19  cases  were  selected  from  a  much 
greater  number,  the  details  of  which 
were  not  pubhshed,  and  Dr.  F.  H.  Rams- 
botham therefore  justly  concluded,  that 
it  was  most  deceptive  to  take  his  fa- 
ther's cases  as  a  portion  of  the  data 
from  which  to  build  up  a  system  of 
statistics."  This  caution  to  the  pro- 
fession has  not,  however,  prevenied  Dr. 
Simpson  from,  stating  in  his  table,  that 

19  cases  had  been  reported  by  Dr 
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Ramsbotham,  8  of  which  proved  fatal, 
as  if  this  had  been  the  avera<ie  number 
of  deaths  in  his  practice.  The  same 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
average  mortality  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  my  practice. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  in  the  London 
Maternity  Charity  50  cases  occurred, 
33  of  which  p:ovei  fatal;  the  simple 
fact  being,  that  32  children  were  still- 
born. "  Dr.  Simpson  has,  then,  it 
seems,  mistaken,"  says  Dr.  Ramsbo- 
tham, "  the  number  of  still-born  chil- 
dren in  the  50  cases,  for  the  number  of 
deaths  among  the  mothers;  and,  by  an 
error  of  the  press  most  probably,  33 
was  printed  instead  of  32."* 

There  can  now  be  no  longer  any  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  how  much  re- 
liance is  to  be  placed  on  Dr.  Simpson's 
statistics,  and  whether  he  has  been  suf- 
ficiently impressed  with  the  importance 
of  "observing  the  most  rigid  accuracy, 
the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  truth,  in 
forming  statistical  tables,  from  which 
it  is  proposed  to  adduce  proofs  in  sup- 
port of  an  attempt  to  subvert  the 
established  rules  of  practice  in  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance, and  substitute  another  mode  of 
treatment  wtiich  is  of  the- most  dange- 
Tous  character,  fraught  with  inevitable 
destruction  to  the  child,  and  attended 
with  no  benefit  to,  if  not  actually  in- 
creasing the  danger  of,  the  mother. 

"In  proportion  to  the  imposing  effect 
which  figures  give  to  arguments,  so 
ouprht  to  be  our  jealousy  in  regard  to  the 
correctness  of  the  data  on  which  nu- 
merical calculations  are  founded.  If 
correct,  we  are  furnished  with  a  safe 
and  steady  stepping-stone  to  truth;  if 
incorrect,  we  are  confounded  by  the 
sudden  yielding  which  takes  place,  and 
get  involved  in  a  slough  of  error." 

But  of  all  the  misrepresentations 
made  by  I)r.  Simpson,  the  following  is 
proljably  that  which  will  strike  the 
reader  as  the  most  extraordinary  and 
astounding.  "  The  great  mortality  re- 
sulting from  the  treatment  of  turning 
in  placental  presentations,"  he  say^^, 
"may  be  more  strongly  shown  to  some 
minds  if  the  fact  is  stated  in  another 
form.    In  order  to  ascertain  the  fatality 


*  .SuppoKing  all  the  Htatistical  errors  alle<;e<l 
to  have  Ijcen  committed  by  other  writers  liad 
actually  been  coinmitte  .,  which  is  not  the  case, 
they  woulil  only  contrihiitc  to  vitiate  still  further 
i)r.  .Sinipj-on'g  table,  as  all  these  errors  have  been 
copied  into  it. 


of  the  Ciesarean  section  abroad,  Dr. 
Churchill  collected  uith  murli  care  the 
histories  from  foreign  authorities  of 
3/1  cases  of  the  operation.  Out  of 
these  371  cases,  217  mothers  recovered, 
and  154,  or  nearly  1  in  every  2^^,  died. 
(Midwifery,  p.  318.)  Thisis  exactly, 
and  to  a  fraction,  the  degree  of  mater- 
nal mortality  accompanying  lurningin 
placental  presentations  in  the  cases  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Lee  in  his  Clinical 
Midwifery.  In  other  words,  the  suc- 
cess of  turning  in  unavoidable  htemorr- 
hage  in  Dr.  Lee's  private  and  consul- 
tation practice  (as  reported  in  that 
work),  has  not  been  gn-ater  than  the 
reputed  success  of  the  Ca,'sarean  sec- 
lion  on  the  continent  of  Europe." 

The  following  table  contains  the 
results  of  all  the  ca^es  of  placental 
presentation  whicii  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
of  which  1  have  preserved  the  his- 
tories. 

Dr.  Simpson,  who  professes  to  know 
the  nmiiber  of  cases  whicii  1  have  seen 
much  more  accurately  than  I  do  myself, 
says  the  number  is  4(3,  not  45.  If  the 
cases  of  partial  placental  presentation 
exceeding  4  in  number,  whicii  1  liave 
referred  to  at  page  149  of  my  Clinical 
Midwifery,  and  which  were  all  safely 
completed  without  the  operation  of 
turning,  be  added  to  the  4(),  the  actual 
numl;ero!'casesof  placental  presentation 
which  i  have  seen  will  .iinount  to  50. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
1  woman  died  undelivered,  and  that 
3  others  died  on  whom  the  operation 
of  turning  had  not  been  jierformed. 
Of  tlie  10  cases  which  terminated  fa- 
tally after  the  operation  of  turning,  it 
will  be  seen  that  three  women  (Nos.  1, 
17, 22)died  of  uterine  phlebitis  long  after 
delivery, — a  circumsiaiiee  whicli^could 
not  be  justly  attributed  to  the  ojjcra- 
tion.  ill  a  fourth  case  of  turHing  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  uterus  was  lace- 
rated in  consequence  of  the  great  dis- 
tortion of  the  pelvis.  In  a  liftlr  cate 
tlie  patient  was  in  arliculo  mortis  before 
the  operation  was  commenced.  It  is 
impossible  to  attribute  the  fatal  result 
to  the  operation  of  turning  in  more 
than  6  of  these  10  cases,  and  if  the 
circumstances  of  these  (i  cases  be  ex- 
amined, ii  will  be  obvious  that  death 
could  not  have  been  averted  by  any 
other  mode  of  treatment,  and  that  if 
turning  had  not  been  performed  they 
would  all  have  died  undelivered. 
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Results  of  Forty-five  Cases  of  Placental  Presentation  observed  hy  Dr.  Lee. 

No. 

Complete  or 
Partial. 

Treatment. 

Mothers. 

1 

1 

Complete 

Turning  by  the  late  Mr.  Baker.     Phlebitis    . 

Died 

2 

Ditto 

Seen  by  no  accoucheur  during  life.     Undelivered 

Died 

3 

Partial 

Placenta  and  child  expelled           ..... 

Recovered 

4 

Uncertain 

Ditto             Ditto.     Flooding  continued  after  . 

Recovered 

5 

CoiTi|)lete 

Turning  by  Dr.  Lee    ....... 

Recovered 

6 

Partial 

Ditto           ditto 

Recovered 

7 

Complete 

Death  before  turning  was  performed  by  Dr.  Lee    . 

Died 

8 

Ditto 

Turning  with  two  fingers  by  ditto          .         .         .         . 

Recovered 

9 

Partial 

Distortion  of  jielvis.     Craniotomy  by  ditto  . 

Recovered 

10 

Ditto 

Placenta  and  foetus  expelled          .         .         .         .         . 

Recovered 

11 

Ditto 

Membranes  ruptured  ;  turning  not  performed 

Recovered 

12 

Complete 

Turning  by  Dr.  Lee 

Died 

13 

Partial 

Membranes  ruptured  by  ditto  ;  turning  not  performed. 

Metritis 

Died 

14 

Ditto 

Membranes  ruptured  by  ditto  ;    turning  not  performed. 

Phlebitis 

Died 

15 

Ditto 

Ergot  freely  given  before  turning  by  Dr.  Lee.     Phlebitis 

Died 

16 

Ditto 

Turning  by  Mr.  Gaskell 

Died 

17 

Ditto 

Ditto     by  Dr.  Lee 

Recovered 

18 

Ditto 

Ditto              ditto                

Recovered 

19 

Complete 

Ditto              ditto                

Recovered 

20 

Partial 

Membranes  ruptured.     Turning  not  performed 

Recovered 

21 

Complete 

Turning  by  Dr.  Lee    ....... 

Recovered 

22 

Ditto 

Ditto     by  Dr.  Boyd.     Phlebitis          .          .          .         . 

Died 

23 

Ditto 

Turning  impossible  from  rigidity.   Fingers  forced  through 
the    placenta,  and    membranes  ruptured,   by  Dr.  H. 

Davis.     Craniotomy  by  Dr.  Lee       .          .          .         . 

Died 

24 

Ditto 

Great  rigidity.     Turning  by  ditto          .          .         .          . 

Died 

25 

Ditto 

Turning  by  ditto          ....... 

Recovered 

26 

Ditto 

Great  distortion.     Turning  by  Dr.  H.  Davis 

Died 

27 

Partial 

Membranes  ruptured.     Turning  not  performed 

Recovered 

28 

Complete 

Turning  by  Dr.  Lee    ....... 

Recovered 

29 

Ditto 

Ditto     by  Mr.  Girdwood  ...... 

Died 

30 

Ditto 

Ditto  by  Mr.  Jonson          ...... 

Recovered 

31 

Partial 

Membranes  ruptured  spontaneously      .          .      '  . 

Recovered 

32 

Complete 

Turning  by  Dr.  Lee    ....... 

Recovered 

33 

Ditto 

Ditto             ditto 

Recovered 

34 

Partial 

Membranes  ruptured  artificially  by  ditto 

Recovered 

35 

Complete 

Turning  by  Mr.  Harvey      ...... 

Died 

36 

Ditto 

Ditto  by  Dr.  Lee 

Recovered 

37 

Ditto 

Ditto             ditto 

Recovered 

38 

I  Partial 

Membranes  ruptured  artificially  by  ditto 

Recovered 

39 

Ditto 

Craniotomy  by  ditto    ....... 

Recovered 

40 

Ditto 

Ditto         ditto 

Recovered 

41  . 

Ditto 

Ditto         ditto 

Recovered 

42 

Complete 

Turning  by  ditto          ....... 

1  Recovered 

43 

Uncertain 

Perforation  of  placenta  by  ditto  ..... 

Recovered 

44 

Partial 

Turning  by  ditto          ....... 

Recovered 

45 

Complete 

Ditto  by  Mr.  Byans 

Recovered 

In  these  50  cases  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  table  that  the  operation  of  turning 
was  performed  only  27  times.  Of  these 
27  cases  there  were  19  only  in  which  I 
myself  performed  the  operation,  the 
other  8  patients  having  been  delivered 
by  other  practitioners.  Of  the  19  cases 
in  which  1  delivered  by  turning,  it  will 


be  observed  that  4  terminated  fatally. 
There  were  four  deaths,  it  is  true,  in 
these  19  cases  of  turning,  but  one  of 
the  women,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
moribund  before  the  operation  was 
undertaken;  and  in  a  second,  before  I 
was  called  into  consultation,  so  much, 
blood  had  been  lost  that  she  died  soon 
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after  delivery.  A  third  woman,  to 
vhoni  large  quantities  of  ergot  of  rye 
had  been  giveu  before  I  saw  her,  and 
delivered  her  by  turning,  died  ten  days 
after  from  uterine  phlebitis — a  result 
which  could  not  be  attributed  to  the 
mode  of  delivery.  The  fourth  case 
proved  f;;tal  in  consequence  of  the 
great  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  which 
rendered  turning  impossible  until  she 
was  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibiliiy 
from  the  loss  of  blood.  The  mortality, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  1  in  "i/^ths, 
was  virtually  less  than  1  in  9. 

Of  I  be  last  16  ca.ses  of  placental  pre- 
sentation which  have  come  under  my 
own  immediate  care  in  succession,  it 
will  be  observed  from  tbe  table  that 
not  one  woman  fias  died.  I  cannot  for- 
bear pointing  to  this  fact,  that  not  one 
death  has  taken  place  in  the  last  1(5 
women  with  placental  presentation, who 
have  come  in  succession  under  my  own 
immediate  care,  and  the  treatment  of 
whom  was  solely  conducted  by  me.  In 
8  of  these  1(5  cases  the  delivery  was 
accomplished  by  the  operation  of  turn- 
ing. It  is  certainly  with  feelings  of 
the  highest  satisfaction  that  1  refer  to 
this  fact  in  contradiction  to  the  state- 
ments made  on  this  subject  in  the  last 
Number  of  the  Medical  Gazicttk.  The 
members  of  the  medical  profession  can- 
not fail  lo  perceive  that  I  have  a  much 
higher  motive  than  any  of  a  personal 
nature  in  calling  their  Jittcntiou  to  this 
fact  in  so  pointed  a  manner;  and  it 
cannot  fail  likewise  to  be  observed  that 
I  have  carefully  excluded  from  these 
remarks  all  irrelevant  matter. 

THE  TETANIC  COUNTENANCE. 

The  tetanic  countenance  is  very  peculiar, 
and  if  once  looked  at  with  attention,  can 
never  be  forgotten.  The  forehead  is  wrink- 
led, both  tran.sversely  and  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar direction,  the  eyebrows  being  drawn  in  a 
remarkable  manner  towards  each  other  ;  the 
eyes  are  not  fully  opened  ;  the  nostrils  more 
or  less  dilated  ;  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
drawn  backwards  and  a  little  ujiwards. 
There  is  generally  an  expression  of  uneasi- 
ness,  and  slightly  of  apjirehension  ;  the 
mouth  is  not  quite  closed,  and  the  teeth  are 
seen.  I  never  saw  but  one  description  of 
face,  one  tetanic  expression  of  countenance, — 
it  is  the  same  in  all  cases ;  it  is  the  first 
thing  that  gives  the  alarm,  and  the  last 
symptom  to  depart.  Even  v.here  a  patient 
recovers,  and  is  liable  to  go  about  his  busi- 
ness, that  tetanic  face  remains  ;  I  believe  it 
never  leaves  him. — Professor  Colles'n  Sur- 
gical Lecturet, 


CASE  OF 

PLACENTA.   PR.^LVIA  AND  DISTOR- 
TION  OF  THE  PELVIS, 

IN  WHICH  THE  PLACENTA  WAS  DETACHED, 
AND  THE  child's  HEAD  OPENED. 

By  Thomas  Radford,  M.D. 

Consultino;  Physician  to  the  Manchester 
Lying-in-Hospital. 

Tx  No.  4,  Vol.  2d,  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Jan. 
22d,  1845,  I  published  a  series  of  pro- 
positions, in  a  great  measure  einbrac- 
ing  my  opinion  when  the  placenta 
should  be  detached  in  cases  of  placenta 
prajvia,  in  preference  to  the  practice 
usually  adopted  in  these  cases. 

As  ilie  following  case  fully  illustrates 
the  3d  of  the  series,  I  shall  now  cite  it. 
'■  When  a  narrow  pelvis  exists  in  con- 
nection with  placenta  prievia,  the 
practice  is  to  detach  the  placenta  and 
to  remove  it,  then  to  perforate  the  head 
as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  parts 
allow,  and  to  extract  it  by  means  of 
the  crotchet." 

Case. — Early  in  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 9th,  I  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
requesting  me  to  visit  a  lady  who 
was  in  great  danger  from  flooding.  It 
was  also  further  remarked,  that  it  was 
the  person  in  whose  former  labour  I 
had  been  consulted,  and  requested  me 
to  bring  my  instruments  along  with  me. 

She  was  now  in  labour  for  the  third 
time.  She  was  delivered  of  the  first 
child  by  the  perforator  and  crotchet ; 
her  second  labour  was  premature,  and 
happened  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  montli,  and  the  child  was 'deli- 
vered by  the  long  forceps 

The  medical  gentleman  informed  me 
that  he  iiad  been  sent  for  early  the 
night  before,  when  he  found  that  she 
was  then  Hooding,  and  had  been  so, 
some  time  previous  to  liis  arrival,  ha- 
bour  pains  regularly  occurred.  Upon 
m.ikiug  a  vaginal  examination  he 
found  tlie  os  uteri  dilated  to  the  size  of 
a  crown-piece,  and  perceived  wiiat  he 
considered  to  be  the  breech  of  the 
child.  Tile  plan  which  he  adopted 
was  externally  the  application  of  cloths 
wrung  out  of  cold  vinegar  and  water, 
and  to  take  a  mixture  of  infusion  of 
roses  with  acid.  As  the  ha;morrhage 
continued,  and,  indeed,  increased,  he 
at  last  determined  upon  delivery.   After 
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havinj^  introduced  his  hand  per  vagi- 
nam  for  that  purpose,  he  attempted  to 
pass  it  tlirough  the  os  uteri,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hooking  his  finger  upon  the 
flexed  thij^h  so  as  to  bring  down  the 
breech.  Fortunately,  however,  he  was 
foiled  in  his  attempt,  and  discovered 
that  what  he  had  considered  to  be  the 
breech  of  the  child  was  in  fact  the  pla- 
centa. 

When  I  arrived  I  found  the  flooding 
had  been  very  considerable,  and  still 
continued  to  be  so,  and  had  produced  a 
very  decided  constitutional  impression  ; 
the  countenance  was  very  pallid,  and 
the  pulse  excessively  frequent,  and 
scarcely  to  be  felt. 

By  a  vaginal  examination  I  found 
the  canal  filled  with  coagula,  which  I 
first  removed,  and  then  passed  my 
finger  to  the  os  uteri,  which  was  di- 
lated to  the  extent  already  stated, 
soft  and  dilatable ;  and  over  it  the 
placenta  was  centrally  placed.  At  this 
time  I  also  examined  the  pelvic  cavity, 
and  felt  convinced  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  save  the  child,  as  the  di- 
mensions of  tliis  canal  were  considera- 
bly lessened.  After  a  careful  conside- 
ration of  the  best  practice  to  he  adopted, 
■we  concluded  that  the  placenta  should 
be  detached  and  extracted,  and  the 
membranes  ruptured,  and  the  child's 
head  perforated.  Having  been  re- 
quested to  perform  this  operation,  a 
bandage  was  first  placed  round  the  ab- 
domen, one  end  of  which  was  fastened 
to  the  abdomen,  and  the  other  held  by 
an  assistant,  and  gradually  tightened 
as  circumstances  required.  Having 
passed  my  hand  along  the  vagina  and 
through  the  os  uteri  to  the  edge  of  the 
placenta,  which  I  then  separated  at 
this  part,  and  afterwards  carried  my 
hand  between  it  and  the  os  uteri  so  as 
to  sweep  around  its  whole  circumfer- 
ence, 'and  thus  completely  detach  it, 
the  membranes  having  be;  n  previously 
ruptured,  the  placenta  was  extracted. 
'I  now  perforated  the  head  of  the  child, 
and  completely  broke  up  the  brain  ; 
and  as  the  ha;morrhage  was  now  eli'ec- 
tually  suppressed  we  determined  to 
postpone  for  some  tune  the  extraction 
of  the  child,  in  order  to  raise  the  vital 
powers  of  the  mother,  A  drachm  of 
laudanum  was  administered  previous 
to  the  operation.  At  the  end  of  three 
hours  she  had  so  far  rallied,  as  to  jus- 
tify us  in  accomi)lishing  the  delivery 
by  the  crotchet.     The  child  was  slowly 


extracted.  By  the  hand  placed  upon 
the  abdomen  the  uterus  was  found 
firmly  contracted.  A  compress  was 
placed  over  this  organ,  and  maintained 
in  its  position  by  a  slight  bandage. 
The  patient  suffered  for  some  short 
t;me  from  the  ellects  of  loss  of  blood, 
but  gradually  improved,  and  is  now  in 
a  tolerable  state  of  health. 

Remarks. — The  advantage  of  de- 
taching the  placenta  in  a  case  of  pla- 
centa prtEvia  further  complicated  with 
distortion  of  ;he  pelvis,  over  the  ordi- 
nary pr;ictice,  is  so  obvious,  as  to  re- 
quire little  comment.  The  operation 
of  turning  can  never  be  perfoimed 
without  some  risk  of  laceration,  par- 
ticularly as  it  is  generally  practised. 
In  general  it  is  too  rapidly  performed  ; 
the  successive  portions  of  the  child  are 
too  quickly  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
OS  uteri  at  a  time  when  it  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  allow  them  to  p^ss. 

Every  practical  obstetrician  knows 
that  the  head  of  the  child  can  be  per- 
forated more  easily  and  more  safely 
when  it  presents  (esi)ecially  when  this 
aperture  is  only  lin.itcdly  dilated),  than 
in  a  case  where  the  child  has  been 
turned,  and  its  body  occupies  the 
pelvis. 

Since  my  views  on  detaching  the 
placenta  in  cases  of  placenta  prasvia 
were  fi.st  published  in  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Dec. 
4th,  1844,  in  a  lecture  delivered  to  the 
profession,  on  "Galvanism  applied  to 
the  treatment  of  Uterine  Haemor- 
rhage," and  also  in  a  subsequent  num- 
ber of  that  Journal,  several  cases  have 
been  related  by  different  writers  corro- 
borative of  the  advantage  of  this  prac- 
tice in  arresting  hicmorrhage,  but 
which  are  not  altogether  in  accordance 
with  my  plan  ;  I  shall  therefore  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  more  fully  stat- 
ing the  cases  to  which  this  practice  is 
particularly  applicable. 

PROGRESS  OF  ANIMAL  CHEMlSTRy  IN 
FRANCE. 

M.  Barkuel  conceived  the  ingenious  idea 
of  making  a  medal  from  the  iron  which 
might  be  collected  from  the  blood  of  a  sub- 
ject. The  wife  of  one  of  the  celebrated 
members  of  the  Ecole  Ue  Medecine  of  Paris, 
wears  a  ring,  made  of  iron,  which  was  ex- 
tracted from  blood  taken  from  her  husband, 
during  the  course  of  a  severe  disease. — M. 
Colombat  on  the  Diseases  of  Females; 
Meigs'  Translation. 
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MICROSCOPIC    EXAMINATION    OF 
DISEASED  LIVER  IN  THE  RABBIT. 

By  C.  Handfield  Jones,  M.B.  Cantab. 

Astistant-Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the 

School  of  St.  George's  Hospital. 

The  liver  of  the  rabbit  is  frequently 
found  to  be  the  seat  of  a  morbid  de- 
posit, which  does  not  affect  the  whole 
organ,  but  occurs  in  the  form  of  defi- 
nite masses  of  various  size :  this  con- 
dition, as  I  am  informed  by  those  who 
keep  them,  is  almost  certainly  brought 
on  by  keeping  the  animals  exclusively 
on  green  food  :  the  deposit  is  of  an 
opaque  while  colour,  varies  much  in 
consistency,  being  sometimes  diffluent, 
at  others  almost  of  the  firmness  of 
cartilage :  its  aspect  on  the  whole 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  certain 
forms  of  tubercle.  If  a  portion  of 
one  of  these  masses  be  examined  with 
a  linear  power  of  200  diam.,  it  is  seen 
to  consist  of  numerous  large  cells,  such 
as  are  shown  in  fig.  2,  surrounded  and 
imbedded  in  a  dark  amorphous  granu- 
lar matter,  which  has  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  retrograding  tissue :  the 
cells  are  of  an  oval  form,  have  a  double 
cell-wall,  and  contain  in  their  in- 
terior a  circular  mass  of  granular  mat- 
ter, wliich  is  probably  inclosed  in  a 
separate  membrane :  in  the  centre  of 
this  a  nucleus  is  sometimes  percepti- 
ble :  the  space  between  the  central 
mass  and  the  double  cell- wall  is  per- 
fectly ck-ar  and  transparent ;  each  cell 
measures  in  its  long  diam.  about  -^-^ 
inch,  in  its  short  -j-^Vo  J'l^^i :  these  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  perfect  form,  and 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  Several 
varieties,  however,  may  be  observed 
among  them :  some,  for  instance,  are 
circular,  and  almost  filled  with  granu- 
lar matter,  but  are  of  less  size  than 
the  perfect  cell  ;  others,  again,  are  as 
large  or  larger  than  the  perfect  cell, 
of  oval  or  circular  form,  and  com- 
pletely distended  by  their  granular 
contents,  while  occasionally  some  of 
much  smaller  size  are  seen,  having 
very  much  the  appearance  of  pus  glo- 
bules. 

All  these  appear  to  me  to  be  various 
phases  of  the  transformation  of  the 
perfect  cell,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  commences  as  the  circular 
form  shown  in  fig.  1,  then  attains  its 
perfect    development    (fig.   2),     after- 


wards becomes  distended  with  its 
granular  contents,  and  then  by  disso- 
lution  of  its  double  wall  disperses 
them  in  the  surrounding  matter.  Fig. 
4  represents  a  view  I  once  obtained  o-f 
a  cell  in  this  last  stage,  where  only  a 
small  part  of  the  cell-wall  is  seen  re- 
maniing  ;  the  smaller  cells  there  shown 
perhaps  become  developed  into  new 
and  perfect  cells.  As  to  tlie  mode  of 
origin  of  these  cells,  it  seems  probable 
that  they  are  produced  by  transforma- 
tion of  healthy  epithelial  cells,  for  the 
circular  form  (fig.  ],)  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  in  size  and  appearance  to 
the  healthy  cells,  and  I  have  also  oc- 
casionally observed  several  of  the  mor- 
bid cells  arranged  in  a  linear  series,  as 
the  healthy  ones  mostly  are.  Again, 
the  original  situation  of  these  cells 
favours  the  same  idea;  they  may  be 
observed  sometimes  single,  sometimes 
in  groups  lying  in  the  interior  of  a 
lobule,  and  in  one  instance  I  obtained 
such  a  view  as  is  shown  in  fig.  6,  where 
a  portion  of  two  lobules  with  the  in- 
tervening duct  is  represented  :  the  one 
on  the  left  is  pretty  healthy,  that  on 
the  right  is  almost  destroyed  by  the 
morbid  deposit  :  the  large  cells  are  "there 
seen  intermingled  with  healthy  epithe- 
lial cells  and  granular  matter,  while 
along  a  small  part  of  the  margin  the 
substance  of  the  lobule  was  so  removed 
that  the  basement  membrane  was  iso- 
lated, and  left  beautifully  distinct. 
But  though  these  cells  are  certainly 
formed  at  first  among  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  lobules,  yet  they  afterwards 
make  their  way  into  the  ducts,  and  are 
found  in  the  secretion  :  the  gall  bladder 
of  a  rabbit  whose  liver  was  occupied  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  morbid  deposit 
was  found  much  contracted,  and  con- 
tained no  healthy  bile,  but  a  griKnoiis 
fiuid,  in  which  these  cells  were  very 
numerous.  The  only  ditUrence  observed 
between  the  cells  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder and  those  in  the  liver  itself 
was,  that  the  former  were  all  of  the 
perfect  kind,  while  the  latter  presented' 
numerous  circular  smaller  cells,  ap- 
parently commencing  forms  mingled 
with  the  perfect  ones. 

Regarding  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  itroduclion  of  these  cells  1  can 
hardly  offer  any  conjecture;  one  curious 
circutnstancc,  however,  1  have  observed, 
which  I  think  could  not  have  been 
anticipated,  viz.  that  cells  identical  in 
appearance  with  those  of  the  perfect 
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kind  described,  are  always  found  when 
the  ductus  com.  choled,  has  been  tied, 
and  that  they  are  more  numerous  in 
proportion  as  the  obstruction  has 
longer  existed  :  tliey  do  not  seem  to  be 
products  of  an  inflammatory  process, 
as  in  the  case  where  they  were  most 
numerous  no  traces  of  inflammation 
existed  ;  they  are  more  probably  con- 
cerned in  what  may  be  called  a  degene- 
rating process,  akind  of  hepatic  phthisis. 
The  appearance  of  a  lobule  which  has 
Leen  destroyed  in  this  manner,  is  very 
curious,     'ilie   foramen  of    the   intra 


lobular  vein  may  still  be  distinguished, 
which  is  often  surrounded  by  an  opaque 
yellowish  green,  or  brown  matter; 
while  irregular  heaps  of  amorphous 
granular  substance,  mingled  with  the 
cells,  occupy  the  remaining  space. 
From  such  an  appearance  as  this,  I 
cannot  but  conclude  that  these  cells  are 
the  vigorous  agents  of  a  "  destructive 
assimilation,"  absorbing  into  their  own 
cavities  the  nutrient  material,  and  con- 
verting it  into  inert  and  decaying 
matter,  instead  of  into  the  natural  and 
healthv  secretion. 


Fig.  1. — Commencing  morbid  cell ;  the  cell- 
wall  lEore  distinct  than  in  the  healthy  cell. 

Fig.  2. — A  perfect  cell,  with  double  wall 
and  granular  nucleus. 

Fig.  3. — A  perfect  cell,  full  of  granular 
matter  in  a  more  advanced  stage. 

Fig.  4. — Remains  of  a  morbid  cell,  the 
greater   part   of  the  double  wall  having 

The  most  important  points  in  the 
history  which  has  now  been  given  of 
these  morbid  cells,  relate  to  the  causes 
of  their  production,  which  certainly 
appear  at  first  sight  to  have  nothing 
in  common.  If,  however,  the  view  1 
take.be  correct,  viz.  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  transformation  of  the  healthy 
epithelial  cells,  and  if  this  transforma- 
tion be  occasioned  by  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  blood  which  passes 
through  the  organ,  it  will  appear,  1 
think,  in  both  instances,  that  such  a 
condition  is  present.  In  the  first  place, 
when  excessive  ingestion  of  green  food 
is  found  to  produce  the  disease,  the 
supply  of  blood  which  the  liver  re- 
ceives is  deteriorated  at  its  source  by 


disappeared  ;  the  granular  contents,  and 
small  granular  cells,  are  being  dispersed. 

Fig.  5. — A  similar  series  of  morbid  cells. 

Fig.  6. — Portions  of  two  lobules  :  in  the 
left,  the  epithelia  appear  healthy ;  in  the 
right,  the  morbid  cells  have  almost  de- 
stroyed the  natural  structure ;  at  e,  the  base- 
ment membrane  was  distinctly  isolated. 

the  injurious  eflect  of  such  matters 
on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestines : 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  diar- 
rhcua  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  such 
diet.  Again,  when  the  bile,  which,  by 
Schwann's  experiments,  has  been  shown 
to  be  indispensable  to  life,  is  prevented 
from  arriving  in  the  intestines,  it  seems 
clear  that  there  must  be  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  healthy  processes  which, 
usually  go  on  on  that  mucous  surface  ; 
and  consequently,  as  in  the  former 
instance,  the  supply  of  blood  proceed- 
ing thence  will  be  proportionately  dete- 
riorated. 

Since  writing  the  above,  1  have  ob- 
tained further  evidence  that  the  morbid 
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•cells  iire  produced  by  trHnsformation 
of  healthy  ones,  from  having  found 
them,  in  one  case,  to  contain  bile  and 
oil  globules  :  the  liver  in  which  lliey 
Avere  observed  was  free  from  the  morbid 
deposit,  the  cells  were  found  in  the 
gall-bhidiier,  the  ducts,  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ  ;  they  did  not  ex- 
hibit the  double  cell-wall  so  distinctly 
as  those  above  described. 


RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  AND  APOPLEXY. 

A  NOTION  has  prevailed  that  railway  travel- 
ling has  a  tendency  to  induce  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  for  no  other  reason,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  than  that  several  persons 
within  the  last  year  have  had  a  fatal  attack 
of  the  disease,  either  during  a  railway  jour- 
ney, or  soon  after  its  termination.  We  will 
not  deny  the  possibility  that  rapid  and  vio- 
lent motion  may  tend  to  produce  some  dis- 
turbance in  the  cerebral  circulation  ;  but  we 
think  that  the  above  inference  has  been  some- 
what hastily  drawn.  The  number  of  i)ersons 
now  daily  travelling  by  railways  is  immense  ; 
in  short,  we  have  what  may  be  termed  a  lo- 
comotive section  of  the  population.  That 
apoplexy  may  attack  railway  travellers  inde- 
pendently of  any  supposed  injurious  effects 
from  loconiotion,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
stationary,  is  self-evident.  Late  researches 
have  shown  that,  taking  the  numbers  living 
at  given  ages,  this  disease  most  frequently 
attacks  those  who  are  between  thirty  and 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  majority  of  rail- 
way travellers  would  ])robably  be  found  to 
be  adults.  There  is,  however,  we  suspect,  a 
fallacy  in  the  mode  of  reasoning  adopted. 
Is  there  any,  the  slightest  proof,  that  the 
deaths  from  apoplexy,  among  railway  travel- 
lers, are  relatively  more  numerous  than 
among  the  stationary  population .'  From 
the  last  report  of  the  Registrar-General,  we 
find  that  the  total  deaths  in  England  in 
18-12  were  349,519,  whereof  rj361  took  place 
from  a|ioplexy.  This  is  equivalent  to  1  in  G5 
of  the  total  deaths  per  annum,  and  the 
■weekly  tables  show  that  the  greater  number  of 
these  deati)s  occurred  in  persons  between  1.^ 
and  GO  years  of  age.  Is  it  meant  to  be  said 
that  the  ))roportion  is  greater  among  rail- 
way travellers?  If  so,  some  proof  should 
be  adduced.  If  this  cannot  be  afforded  the 
inference  is  worth  nothing.  When  apoplexy 
occurs  during  a  journey  by  a  railway,  it  be- 
comes a  subject  of  notoriety  ;  but  when  it 
occurs  in  the  non-travelling  class,  it  attracts 
no  particular  notice.  This  may  probably 
explain  why  an  opinion  which  we  believe  to 
be  erroneous,  has  arisen,  that  railway  travel- 
ling is  productive  of  apojilexy. 

In  the  above  calculation,  no   account  is 
taken  of  the  sudden  deaths,  which,  during 


the  same  period,  amounted  to  3802,  i.  e. 
one  in  91  9  deaths,  or  I"19  per  cent  of  the 
whole  annual  deaths ;  while  those  from 
apoplexy  were  equal  to  1'5  per  cent.  Tak- 
ing the  sudden  deaths  and  cases  of  apoplexy 
together,  we  should  have  91 03  deaths  from 
these  united  causes,  or  one  in  38  of  the  to- 
tal deaths,  or  3"4  per  cent.  There  are  no 
facts,  that  we  are  aware  of,  which  show  that 
sudden  deaths,  whether  from  apoplexy  or 
other  unexplained  causes,  arc  more  frequent 
among  railway  travellers  thar  they  are  in 
the  general  population  ;  and  taking  the 
number  of  people  conveyed,  -vith  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  ages  of  those  djing,  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  no  more  die  sud- 
denly in  railway  travelling,  tlian  under  the 
old  system  of  travelling  in  stage-coaches. 
At  any  rate,  there  are  at  present  no  data 
upon  which  such  an  opinion  cm  be  founded, 
and  theonus  of  proof  lies  with  t  losewhomain- 
tain  it.  Unless  it  can  be  shovn  that  among 
railway  travellers  more  than  1"5  ))er  cent 
die  of  apoplexy,  and  more  than  1-19  per 
cent,  die  from  some  other  cause  of  sudden 
death,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  for  the  inference  which  has  been 
drawn.  So  far  as  the  mechanical  effects 
are  concerned,  it  a])pears  to  us  that  a  sea- 
voyage  is  much  more  conducive  to  apoplexy, 
by  disturbing  the  cerebral  circulation,  than  a 
journey  by  a  railway  ;  and  yet  we  seldom 
hear  of  its  occurrence  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

RELATION  OF  THE  UPPER  PORTION  OF  THE 
VAGINA  TO  THE  PERITONEUM. 

The  superior  region  of  the  vagina,  in  its 
posterior  and  lateral  parts,  is  in  direct  rela- 
tion with  the  ])critoneum,  so  that,  if  the 
surgeon  should  make  a  perforation  there, 
he  would  inevitably  wound  the  peritoneal 
membrane,  and  j)enetrate  the  abdominal 
cavity,  whilst  a  perforation  made  in  front 
and  above  would  penetrate  the  bas-fond  of 
the  urinary  bladder.  My  own  anatomical 
researches  have  led  me  to  conclude  tkat  the 
distance  from  the  os  tincce  to  the  peritoneum 
is  really  but  nine  lines  in  front,  and  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  behind,  for  on  that 
side  the  serous  membrane  descends  quite 
down  upon  the  vagina  to  make  the  into- 
vaginal  excavation.  These  measurements, 
which  are  estimated  to  be  greater  by  some 
surgeons,  are  not  so  large  as  they  are  in 
women  advanced  in  years,  because  both  the 
body  and  neck  of  the  womb  may,  in  such 
persons,  be  said  to  become  atrophied,  which 
is  doubtless  the  real  cause  of  that  oblitera- 
tion of  the  OS  tincie  long  known  to  me- 
dical authorities,  and  which,  in  accordance 
with  M.  I5rcschet's  opinions,  we  look  upon 
as  a  real  physiological  law. — Meiyii'  Trans- 
lation of  M.  Colombat  on  the  Diseases  of 
Females. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1845. 

In  our  last  number  some  observations 
were  made  on  the  salaries  of  medical 
officers  of  Poor  Law  Unions,  and  we 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  Commissioners  for  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  services  of  a 
medical  man,  was  unjust  to  the  profes- 
sion and  likely  to  be  attended  with  in- 
jury to  the  poor.  The  Commissioners 
allege  that  the  offices  would  become 
the  subjects  of  bargain  and  sale,  if  the 
salaries  were  fixed  at  a  higher  rate  than 
thatat  which  "compctentmedical  men" 
are  willing  to  take  them.  That  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  these  offices  are 
held  by  men  fully  competent  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties,  we  willingly 
admit ;  but  we  believe,  if  matters  were 
strictly  inquired  into,  it  would  be  found, 
that  they  have  accepted  them  not  on 
account  of  the  s;ilaries  affording  any 
fair  remuneration  for  their  attendance 
on  the  poor,  but  in  order  to  preserve 
their  local  influence  as  practitioners. 
There  is,  however,  another  class,  on 
whose  proceedings  some  light  is  occa- 
sionally thrown  by  Coroners'  inquisi- 
tions; and  we  have  here  the  evil 
effects'  of  allowing  such  appointments 
to  be  held  by  men,  whose  only  test  of 
"competency"  may  be  the  possession  of 
a  diploma,  granted  perhaps  six  or  eight 
months  before.  They  may  be  entire 
strangers  to  the  locality,  in  search  of 
practice  upon  any  terras,  and  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  treatment  of  disease;  — 
yet  they  are  in  one  sense  qualified 
for  the  office,  and  willing  to  accept 
it.  Their  competency  in  a  professional 
view  is  entirely  a  distinct  matter, 
and  this  appears  to  be  less  regarded 
than  their  possession  of  a  parch- 
ment qualification.      Even   admitting 


that  such  men  may  hold  office  for  a 
time  without  any  impeachment  of  their 
medical  knowledge,  they  may  show 
themselves  entirely  devoid  of  those 
kind  and  conscientious  feelings  which 
should  characterise  medical  attendance 
on  the  poor.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  from  keeping  a  strict  debtor 
and  creditor  account  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, or  from  doing  one  iota  more 
for  the  relief  of  a  sick  pauper,  than 
may  just  maintain  the  appearance  of  a 
legal  discharge  of  duty.  When  the 
items  of  a  medical  salary  are  closely 
calculated  and  brought  to  a  minimum, 
barely  sufficient  to  cover  expenses  in- 
curred by  a  proper  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties, it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should 
occasionally  meet  with  cases  of  gross 
neglect  and  indifference.  A  pauper 
dies, — the  medical  officer  is  perhaps 
in  an  extreme  case  removed,  and  ano- 
ther equally  competent  (!),  i.  e.  provided 
with  a  similar  parchment  qualification, 
is  substituted. 

A  case  recently  occurred  in  the 
North  Aylesford  Union,  in  which  an 
inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  a 
pauper,  who  had  died  of  small-pox, 
owing,  it  was  alleged,  to  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  and  parochial  offi- 
cers. Instead  of  giving  our  own  ver- 
sion of  the  case,  we  shall  extract  a  few 
lines  from  the  charge  of  the  Coroner  to 
the  jury,  as  these  will  sufficiently  show 
the  manner  in  which  a  legally  appointed 
medical  officer  sometimes  discharges 
his  duties  in  a  Poor  Law  Union.  "This 
unfortunate  man  (the  deceased)  might 
be  now  living,  if  he  had  been  duly  at- 
tended to,  and  had  had  medical  relief 
in  the  early  stage  of  his  disease.  It 
appeared  that  he  was  unattended  to  by 
the  medical  officer  from  Wednesday  to 
the  following  Tuesday,  leaving  an  in- 
terval of  six  daijs  without  any  medical 
or  other  parish  aid,  and  such  neglect, 
from  whatever  cause  it  might  arise,  was 
greatly  to  be  deplored."     It  seems  that 
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there  had  been  some  dispute  among 
the  parochial  authorities,  whether  the 
deceased  came  really  under  the  defini- 
tion of  a  pauper  or  not,  and  this  could 
not  be  cl.arly  decided  until  after  the 
man  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  disease 
under  which  he  was  labouring  !  The 
medical  officer  attempted  to  justify  his 
non-attendance  on  the  deceased  by  as- 
serting that  he  was  not  a  pauper,  and 
he  contended,  against  the  opinion  of 
the  Coroner,  that  he,  as  a  medical 
officer,  had  a  right  to  decide  as  to  who 
was  or  was  not  a  fit  object  for  parish 
relief.  It  is  positively  a  disgrace  to  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  Act 
that  poor  persons  requiring  medical 
relief,— for  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  man  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  deceased,— should  be  al- 
lowed to  die  unattended  because  the 
appointed  officers  choose  to  assume 
that  they  are  not  paupers !  These  re- 
sults must,  however,  be  expected,  when 
the  Commissioners  show  themselves 
so  very  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
"  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
profession  !"  We  are  quite  aware  that 
the  humane  and  charitable  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  a  medical  officer 
are  not  dependent  on  the  exact  amount 
of  salary ;  but  we  verily  believe  that, 
were  greater  liberality  shown,  the 
offices  would  invariably  be  held  by  a 
class  of  men,  against  whom  charges  of 
this  kind  would  seldom  arise.  The 
present  system,  however,  necessarily 
leads  to  the  appointments  often  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  needy  and  unscru- 
pulous class  of  practitioners. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  any  medical  officer 
should  by  his  misconduct  have  furnished 
an  argument  to  the  Commissioners,  not 
only  for  refusing  an  increase  of  these 
salaries  generally,  but  for  actually  re- 
ducing    them     below     their    present 


amount.     The  facts,  as  they  are  stated 
in  the  Report,  are  certainly  disgraceful 
to  the  parties  concerned  in  the  trans- 
action :  —  they  are  as   follows.      The 
surgeon  and   physician    to   the  South 
Dublin    Union    received    each    a    sa- 
lary of  £60  up  to  June   1841.     The 
Guardians    then     liberally     expressed 
a  wish  to  raise  the  salaries  to  £100 
each,  but  the  Commissioners  dissented 
from  this  increase.     After  a  long  ne- 
gotiation, the   Commissioners    having 
inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  duties 
performed,   and  stating  their   anxiety 
that  the  remuneration  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  proper  medical  attend- 
ance,    finally    consented    to    fix    the 
salaries  at  £100  a  year  each.     It  then 
appears,  upon  the  subsequent  resigna- 
tion of  the  physician,  an  arrangement 
was  made  by  him  with  another  medical 
gentleman,   that  the  latter,  if  elected 
his  successor,  should  pay  him  a  sum  of 
£300!      The  Commissioners    proceed 
to   say  that  the  transaction  affords  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  mere  act  of 
fixing  a    higher   salary    cannot    as    a 
matter  of  course  (!)  bring    about  the 
result,  that  the  increase  of  sah.ry  to  a 
medical  officer  will  secure  more  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  the  office  which 
he  holds.   The  increase,  instead  of  act- 
ing as  a  constant  stimulus  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  medical  man  from  day  to 
day,  with  reference  to  the  persons  to 
be   placed  under  his  care,  may  have 
passed  out  of  his  pocket  by  anticipa- 
tion,  and  have  gone  simply  to  enrich 
his  predecessor:  nay,  he  may  by  this 
very  payment  be  left  encumbered  with 
debts    and    difficulties    which     would 
rather  impede  than  facilitate  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  especially  if  he 
had  to  provide  medicines  at  his  own 
cost.  Further,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at 
their  coming  to  the  conclusion,    "  that 
if  the  place  is  such  that  the  physician 
elected  can  affijrd  to  pay  £300  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  situation,  the 
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salary  must  be  too  high.  It  is  clear 
that  this  payment  would  he  in  the 
nature  of  a  fine  on  taking  possession 
of  an  office,  which  was  to  yield  a 
certain  amount  of  emolument;  and 
that  it  represents,  in  fact,  the  excess  of 
that  emolument  over  and  above  what 
would  adequately  renuincrate  the  per- 
son accepting  the  office  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  from  day  to  day  : 
for  if  he  did  not  pay  this  sum  to  obtain 
the  office,  it  is  clear  that  he  could  af- 
ford to  discharge  his  duties  with  equal 
efficiency  for  a  salary  just  so  muchlower 
in  proportion."  They  also  observe, 
that  an  amount  of  salaiy  which  will 
allow  of  such  a  payment  being  made 
by  an  individual  who  undertakes  to 
perform  the  duties,  to  another  who  has 
no  duties  to  perform,  is  an  unfair  bur- 
then on  the  rate-payers;  and  they  con- 
clude by  strongly  intimating  to  the 
Guardians,  that  the  salary  should  be 
reduced. 

We  think  it  will  strike  some  of  our 
readers  with  surprise,  that  the  office 
of  parocliial  surgeon  or  physician 
should  be  worth  a  premium  in  the 
shape  of  a  three  years'  purchase  ;  but 
this  office  in  the  South  Dublin  Union 
may  be  attended  with  some  peculiar 
advantages  to  the  possessor,  with  which 
■we  are  unacquainted.  So  far  as  this 
Union  is  concerned,  we  candidly  admit 
that  the  reasoning  of  the  Commis- 
sioners is  perfectly  justifiable,  and  that 
unless  there  are  some  unknown  per- 
quisites, the  medical  officers  have 
satisfactorily  established,  by  entering 
,  upon  this  agreement,  which,  it  appears, 
■was  renounced  before  the  election, — 
that  the  Guardians  have  acted  too 
liberally  towards  them,  that  the  Com- 
missioners took  the  right  view  of  the 
case  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  the 
medical  salaries  are  too  high  by  a  sum 
exactly  represented  by  the  annual 
value  of  the  premium  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 


If  the  conclusions  of  the  Commis- 
sioners had  ended  here,  we  should  have 
had  nothing  further  to  say  ;  but  whea 
we  find  them  treating  this  isolated 
case,  as  if  the  South  Dublin  Union 
comprised  all  England  and  Wales,  we 
must  entirely  dissent  from  the  in- 
ferences which  they  have  deduced. 
The  arrjnmentum  a  particulari  ud  uni- 
versale is  always  liable  to  mislead,  and 
in  a  moral  question  of  this  kind  it 
cannot  be  safely  employed.  We  fairly 
concede  that,  as  "a  matter  of  course," 
the  "  fixing  of  a  higher  salary"  may 
not  secure  more  attention  on  'he  piirtof 
a  medical  officer;  —  independently  of 
professional  qualifications,  much  must 
always  be  left  to  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  the  man:  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  low 
and  inadequate  salary  is  by  no  means 
likely  to  secure  the  services  of  a  skilful 
medical  officer  —  irrespective  of  the 
cliaritable  extension  of  his  aid  to  cases 
which  he  might  otherwise  put  in  a 
legal  pica  for  neglecting.  Abuses  are 
liable  to  occur  in  all  institutions:  even 
offices  of  Government,  to  which  high 
salaries  are  attached,  occasionallv 
furnish  proofs  that  peculation  is  car- 
ried on,  on  a  large  scale,  by  their  occu- 
pants; but  this  is  not  made  a  ground 
either  for  reducing  the  salaries,  or  for 
refusing  to  increase  those  of  others 
who  are  insufficiently  remunerated.  If 
the  practices  proved  to  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  the  South  Dublin  Union, 
were  prevalent  throu<^hout  the  countr}^ 
the  case  would  have  a  different  aspect : 
but  we  think  there  would  be  some  dif- 
ficulty in  producing  h^lf  a  dozen 
Unions  in  England  and  SVales,  in  which 
the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers  were, 
so  far  as  renumeration  for  actual  la- 
bour is  concerned,  worth  three  years' 
purchase  !  Even  medical  practices 
may  be  obtained  upon  easier  terms,, 
and  with  less  prospect  of  starvation. 


1118     DR.  ashwell's  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  women. 


A  Practical  7'reatise  on  the  Diseases 
peculiar  to  Women  ;  i/liist;  ated  bi/ 
Cases  (leriiedfrom  Hospital  and  Pri- 
vate Practice.  By  Samuel  Ashwell, 
M.D.  8vo.  pp.  737.  London  : 
Highley.  1845. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  work,  Dr. 
Ashwell  observes, — "  My  aim  has  been 
to  produce  such  a  treatise  on  female 
diseases,  true,  simple,  and  practical, 
which  may  form  a  safe  and  efficient 
guide  to  the  elucidation  and  curative 
treatment  of  many  of  these  intricate, 
rapidly  progressing,  and  dangerous 
maladies.  I  have  endeavoured  to  write 
in  a  plain  and  perspicuous  style,  with 
scrupulous  accuracy  as  to  facts;  and 
in  reference  to  opinions  and  treatment, 
nothing  is  recommended  the  probabi- 
lity and  worth  of  wliich  my  own  expe- 
rience has  not  confirmed."  We  con- 
ceive that  Dr.  Aslivvell  has  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  these  intentions  faith- 
fully, and  with  great  ability.  The 
leading  and  characteristic  features  of 
his  work  arc,  its  practical  character,  its 
clearness,  and  its  rationality.  While  it 
is  not  deficient  in  literary  research,  the 
facts  which  it  enunciates  are  evidently 
the  fruit  of  clinical  study,  long  pursued 
and  judiciously  directed  ;  hence,  unlike 
many  of  the  systematic  works  on  this 
subject,  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time,  the  entire  production  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  result  of  the  author's 
own  observation,  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  the  opinions  and  the  facts  of 
others. 

Dr.  Ashwell's  treatise  has  reference 
solely  to  the  diseases  of  the  female  in 
the  non-pregnant  state  ;  the  author  ap- 
pearing to  have  directed  his  attention 
rather  to  those  forms  of  disease  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  practice, 
than  to  the  rarer  kinds  of  malformation 
and  lesion  which  owe  their  interest 
more  to  their  singularity  than  to  any 
practical  knowledge  derivable  from 
their  study. 

The  contents  of  the  work  are  ar- 
ranged undet  two  divisions— the  First 
part  treating  of  the  Functional,  the 
Second  of  the  Organic  Diseases  of  the 
Uterine  System.  The  First  |)art  con- 
tains eleven  chapters,  in  wliich  the 
following  classes  of  disease,  in  their 
several  v;irielies,  are  fully  discussed  : — 
Chlorosis,  Amenorrhoea,Vicarious  Men- 


struation, Dysmenorrhoea,  Menorrha- 
gia, Lciicorrhcjea.  The  Disorders  at- 
tendant upon  the  Decline  of  Menstrua- 
tion. Hysteria  and  Irritable  Uterus. — 
In  the  Second  part,  the  subjects  are 
.irranged  in  eight  chapters,  under  the 
follov\ing  headings  :— General  Remarks 
on  the  History  and  Symptoms,  Diag- 
nosis, Palhology,  and  Prognosis  of  the 
Organic  Diseases  of  the  Uterine  Sys- 
tem, The  Tumors  of  the  Walls  of  the 
Uterus  characterized  by  Induration, 
On  Premature  Labour  in  Pregnancy 
complicated  with  Organic  Disease  (a 
very  important  chapter),  Organic  Dis- 
eases of  the  (^s  and  Cervix  Uteri,  Orga- 
nic Diseases  of  the  Mucous  Membrane 
of  the  Cavity  of  the  Uterus,  Displace- 
ments of  the  Uterus,  Diseases  of  the 
Ovaries,  Diseases  of  the  External  Or- 
gans of  Generation.  The  work  also 
contains  two  chapters  of  Formulae  of 
remedies  which  the  author  is  in  the 
habit  of  employing  with  advantage  in 
the  various  forms  of  disease  treated  of 
in  preceding  chapters.  It  concludes 
with  an  Appendix,  which  embodies 
some  important  facts  illustrating  "  the 
morbid  consequences  of  undue  lacta- 
tion." We  believe  that  the  author 
first  introduced  this  subject  in  a  paper 
which  appeared  in  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports. 

It  would  of  course  be  impossible  to 
enter  here  into  a  full  analysis  of  so 
large  and  varied  a  work  :  we  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  refer- 
ring to  a  few  of  its  more  important 
features. 

The  author's  observations  on  the 
complication  of  chlorosis  with  struc- 
tural chiinge  of  the  lungs,  are  of  con- 
siderable practical  interest  and  value. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity 
of  endeavouring  to  anticipate  and  re- 
move a  tendency  to  tuberculai'  disease 
of  the  lung  in  young  chlorotic  girls,  in 
whom  hereditary  predisposition,  and 
great  deficiency  of  constitutional  power, 
indicate  the  danger  of  such  a  result. 
With  regard  to  the  management  of 
these  cases,  the  author  observes,  "  Care- 
fully treat  such  an  individual  :  avoid 
mercury,  drastic  purgatives,  and  em- 
menagogues.  Place  her  in  the  country, 
where  she  shall  breathe  pure  air:  let 
her  diet  be  simple  and  nutritious  (milk 
and  animal  food),  and  her  medicine 
some  of  the  various  tonics;  and  the 
expectation  may  be  cherished  ttiat  the 
lime  is  not  far  distant  when  the  sexual 
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character  will  be  fully  developed,  and 
the  danger  safely  passed." 

The  articles   on    amenorrhnea,   dys- 
menorrlioca,  and  menorrliagia,  contain 
mucli  practical  information,  clearly  and 
expressively  given.      Tlie  author's  opi- 
nions of  the  causes  of  leucorrhoja  are 
less  exclusive  than  those  wliich  have 
been  adopted  by  some  recent  observers. 
Dr.    Bennett,   it   is   well    known,    has 
satisfied  himself,  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, that  in  a  majority  of  cases,  leiicor- 
rhuja,  whatever  may  be  its   nature,  is 
accompanied  by  inflanim.ition   of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  and  that  this  inHam- 
niation    seldom    exists    long    without 
produ(;ing    ulceration.       Dr.     W.     C. 
Roberts    has    recently    published    an 
essay,  in    the    New   York    Journal  of 
Medicine  (July  1845).  in  which  he  seeks 
to   connect   leucorrhcea    directly  with 
inflammation  of  the  vagina  (chiefly  at 
its  upper  part),  cervix  uteri,  and  lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus;  and  enforces  1 
his  views  by  tlie  citation  of  59  illustra- 
tive cases.     Dr.  Ashwell  mentions,  that  i 
in  several  cases  in  which  he  has  used 
the  speculum,  the  cervix  has  been  pale  ; 
in  more  acute  cases,  slightly  red  ;  and 
in  two  severe  attacks  it  was  of  a  deep 
crimson  tinge.     He  adds,  that  in  none 
where     there    was    not    suspicion    of 
venereal  taint,  has  he  seen  erosion  or 
ulceration.     The  fact,  that  hitherto  the 
speculum    has   been   seldom    used    by 
English  practitioners  in  cases  of  simple 
leuconhoea,  and,  when  employed,  has 
not,  perhaps,  generally  been  directed  to 
the     recognition    of    certain    definite 
changes  in  the  cervix  uteri,  may  pro- 
bably be  the  cause  of  a  discrepancy  of 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  which,  if  so 
originating,  will  of  course  be  removed 
by  farther  investigation.     The  follow- 
ing  hini."   resiiecting   the    use    of    the 
various  astringent  injections  employed 
in  leucorrhcea  may  be  useful  : — 

"  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  each  of 
these,  good  though  it  be,  soon  loses  its 
effect.  I  have  cured  many  cases  of  passive 
leucorrhoea  more  quickly  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  done,  by  acting  on  this  sug- 
gestion, a  week  being  often  long  enough  to 
wear  out  the  good  efl'ects  of  one  injection." 

Among  other  prictical  facts  developed 
in  the  chapter  on  Hysteria  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

"  It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe,  that 
although  marriage  often  cures  hysteria, 
women  who  have  long  suffered  from  its 
effects  rarely  make  good  nurses.     Doubtless 


there  are  exceptions  to  this  fact ;  nor  is  it 
intended  to  be  urged  that  such  women  cannot 
suckle  at  all,  nor  that  they  may  not  occa- 
sionally be  beHL'fitted  by  lacttetioii.  But 
where,  prior  to  a  late  marriage,  hysteria  has 
existed  for  years,  in  association  with  ex: reme 
susceptibility,  peevishness  of  disposition, 
and  thinness  of  person,  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  undesirable  that  such  mothers  should 
suckle  their  offspring.  The  milk  is  often 
disordered,  the  cliild's  system  is  therefore 
deranged,  and  a  predis|)osition  to  nervous 
disease  may  be  communicated." 

It  is  evident  that  the  author's  inves- 
tigations have  been  much  directed  to 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the 
solid  fibrous  tumors  which  are  so  fre- 
quently found  imbedded  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  uterine  walls  ;  sometimes 
increasing  outwards  to  an  enormous 
extent,  at  others,  encroaching  upon  the 
cavity  of  the  organ;  and,  inathinl  set 
of  instances,  occujjying  the  parietes  of 
the  cervix  uteri.  Dr.  Ashwell  considers 
that,  although  these  tumors  are  of  a 
malignant  character,  they  certainly 
exert  only  a  slight  influence  on  the 
constitution,  possess  a  low  grade  of 
malignancy,  are  not  invariably  fatal, 
even  if  allowed  to  progress  unchecked 
by  remedies,  and  are,  in  certain  stages 
of  their  course,  amenable  to  treatment. 
Dr.  Ashwell's  views  upon  the  remedial 
value  of  iodine  in  these  cases  have  been 
for  several  years  before  the  profession, 
and  have  met  with  confirmation  from 
other  writers.  An  interesting  and  rare 
c.  «",  of  hard  tumor  of  the  uterus  cured 
by  spontaneous  breaking  down  of  the 
structure,  and  discharge  of  the  frag- 
ments through  the  vagina,  occurring 
in  a  woman  2S  years  of  age,  is  com- 
municated by  Su'  James  Clark. 

The  following  opinion,  with  which 
the  author's  remarks  upon  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  OS  and  cervix,  in  their 
earlier  steps,  conclude,  is  worthy  to  be 
borne  in  mind  : — 

"  I  would  caution  practitioners  against 
the  too  common  error  of  at  once  determining 
an  ulceration  of  the  cervix  to  be  malignant, 
because  it  may  co-exist  with  doubtful  hee- 
morrliage,  induration,  and  other  suspicious 
I  circumst;uices.  I  know  this  is  controversial 
i  ground,  and,  with  those  who  have  long 
regarded  every  protracted  hardness  of  this 
part  as  sure  to  result  in  cancer,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  produce  a  contrary  impression. 
With  truth  1  can  affirm  that  such  an  opinion 
may,  in  some,  it'  not  in  many  instances,  be 
safely  abando.ied,  and  a  more  favourable 
one  entertained.     But,  allowing  more  than 
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I  am  disposed  to  concede  on  this  point,  the 
possibility  that  such  a  change  may  not  be 
cancerous,  or  if  so,  that  its  jirogress  may, 
in  this  early  stage,  he  arrested,  and  the 
patient  saved  tVom  the  full  development  of 
an  incuniblc,  lingering,  and  agonizing  dis- 
ease, are  certainly  sufficient  to  insure  the 
fullest  trial  of  the  treatment  now  enjoined." 
(p.  403.) 

Dr.  Ashwell's  rem;uks  upon  (hat 
once  highly  vaunted  operation,  excision 
of  the  cervix  uteri  for  malignant  disease, 
are  cautious  and  judicious.  Afier  de- 
scribing tlie  modes  in  which  the  ope- 
ration may  be  practised,  and  mention- 
ing the  condition  of  the  uterus  and 
surrounding  parts  which  render  this 
measure  unjustifiable,  he  observes  : 

"  I  cannot  but  think,  now  that  uterine 
diseases  are  so  much  better  understood,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  for  early  examination 
by  the  speculum  as  well  as  the  finger  so 
universally  conceded,  that  opportunities  will 
more  frequently  present  themselves  for  its 
justifiable  and  successful  performance.  I 
have  often  been  surprised  that  so  very  few, 
scarcely  any,  cases  occur  at  Guy's  in  which 
removal  would  he  at  all  allowable.  Fre- 
quently, for  months,  and  I  may  say  years,  I 
have  anxiously  examined  with  a  view  to 
excision,  and  have  been  disappointed  by 
finding  the  disease  too  far  advanced." 

These  statements  slilUeave  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  precise  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease at  which  the  operation  may  be 
performed,  a  very  nice  point  in  diag- 
nosis. In  the  earlier  periods  of  its 
development,  the  morbid  deposit  is,  to 
a  certain  degree,  subject  to  the  inlluencc 
of  internal  remedies:  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  informed,  that  when  the 
disease  is  fully  establi^hed,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  an  instance  in 
•which  excision  can  be  safely  had  re- 
course to  ;  and  hence  the  ciuestion  may 
arise  whether  the  operation,  is,  in  any 
case,  justifiable. 

Dr.  Ashwcll  devotes  several  pages  to 
the  consideration  of  the  uses,  selection, 
and  mode  of  application  of  pessaries. 
He  is  evidently  a  strong  advocate  for 
the  judicious  employment  of  these 
instruments  ;  aiul  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  principal  objections  to  their 
applicati(m  arise  from  their  having  been 
employed  either  in  an  iiiai)pro[)riate 
form,  or  in  cases  evidently  not  calcu- 
lated lobe  benefited  by  tlieir  use;  or, 
what  is  still  more  frequent,  from  the 
neglect  of  oi>vious  precatitions  on  the 
part  of  the  patients  themselves.  The 
author  observes,  "if  judiciously  used. 


the  pessary  is  by  far  the  best  mecha- 
nical support  for  a  procident  womb. 
It  would,  indeed,  stand  alone  as  a. 
rcmcdy  if  it  were  universally  applicable, 
or  if  its  employment  was  never  attended 
with  inconvenience.  But  I  can  truly 
say,  that  during  twenty-three  years'^ 
practice,  I  have  met  with  a  very  few 
instances  out  of  a  great  number  where 
it  could  not  be  introduced,  or  where  its 
employment  occasioned  serious  or  per- 
manent mischief." 

The  author's  views  are  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  operation  of  ova- 
riotomy; and,  although  we  do  not 
altogether  coincide  with  him  in  his 
opinions  upon  this  subject,  we  must 
admit  that  his  arguments  are  far  more 
just  and  reasonable  than  those  of  other- 
writers  who  strenuously  discountenance 
the  measure.  We  shall  allow  Dr.  Ash- 
well  to  speak  for  himself  upon  this 
topic : — 

"  If  it  required  as  much  surgical  know- 
ledge and  skill  to  make  these  large  and 
brilliant"  (.')  "  abdominal  incisions,  as  to 
tie  the  subclavian  artery,  or  to  perform  a 
trying  operation  of  lithotomy,  tlie  lives  of 
many  women  would  have  been  already- 
spared,  and  fewer  would  be  sacrificed  for 
the  futin-e.  What  would  be  thought  of  the 
feasibility  of  any  operation  involving  life  in 
the  most  imminent  hazard,  if  wa  discovered 
that  out  of  (i7  cases  where  it  had  been 
attempted,  it  was,  from  absolute  error  of 
diaynunis,  incapable  of  cowplciion  in 
eighteen!  that  of  the  remaining  -I'J  patients 
where  the  extirpation  was  eirccted,  ni.iteen 
died,  and  tiro  were  not  cured  I  So  that 
out  of  the  whole  number  07,  the  operation 
failed  in  tliirty-siw,  and  succeeded  in  thirly- 
onc — less  than  one-half.  Such  results  are 
distressing,  especially  when  we  hear  no 
greater  doubt  expressed  about  the  Operation 
itself,  but  only  higher  confidence  in  its 
value,  and  greater  laudation  of  the  operators. 
We  willingly  concede  presence  of  mind  and 
ability  to  many  of  the  extirpators  of  ovarian 
cysts  ;  but  we  arc  unable  to  discover  (for 
the  later  operations  have  been  quite  as  un- 
successful, from  unfitness  of  the  cases,  as  the 
earlier  ones)  that  any  advance  has  been  made 
in  diagnosis.  Kor,  when  the  tumors  them- 
selves are  examined  alter  death,  when  the 
malignancy  of  many  of  them  is  recognised, 
and  their  firm,  almost  indivisible,  adhesions, 
and  their  immoveable  masses  of  new  and 
morbid  substance  arc  brought  to  view,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  entertain  any  sanguine 
ho]ie  that  our  means  of  diagnosis  can  ever 
be  much  im])rovcd." 

Tiic  author's   data  are   taken  from 
Dr.  Churchill's  well-known  table.    We 
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believe  that  if  several  recent  cases  of 
ovariotomy  were  added  to  that  table, 
the  ratio  of  mortality  which  it  presents 
would  be  in  some  degree  lowered.  We 
also  think  that  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian 
tumors  is  beginning  to  be  better  under- 
stood ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
practice  of  ascertaining  the  contents  of 
the  tumor  by  means  of  a  slender  flat 
trocar  and  canula,  or  by  the  small  ex- 
ploratory incision  now  generally  em- 
ployed, will  render  such  miotakesin  di- 
agnosis as  those  which  were  formerly 
made,  extremely  rare.  The  cases  where 
the  operation  could  not  be  completed, 
owing  to  themannerin  which  the  tumor 
had  become  adherent  to  surrounding 
parts,  have  gone  far  to  throw  discredit 
upon  this  operation  ;  but  the  mode  of 
procedure  in  such  instances  is  now  more 
cle;ir.  It  is  due  to  Dr.  F.  Bird  to  state 
that  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  existence 
of  very  extensive  adhesions  between 
the  tumor  and  the  peritoneum  do  not 
of  necessity  contraindicate  the  removal 
of  the  diseased  mass,  and  that  perito- 
nitis of  a  dangerous  character  is  not  a 
certain  result  of  tlie  operation. 

Dr.  Ashwell's  work  is  illustrated 
throughout  by  numerous  appropriate 
and  interesting  cases;  many  of  these 
have  been  recorded  by  the  late  Mr. 
Tweedie,  Dr.  Lever,  Dr.  Oldham,  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Ridge,  and,  of  course, 
acquire  additional  value  from  the  re- 
putation of  their  narrators. 

We  close  our  notice  of  this  highly 
practical  work  with  a  firm  conviction 
that  every  student  may  take  it  for  his 
guide  with  advantage,  and  that  few 
practitioners  can  apply  to  it  without 
gallierkyg  from  its  p;iges  some  most 
valuable  additions  to  their  professional 
knowledge. 

The  Hixtori/  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
duriny  tlie.  First  Centnrif  of  its  Exist- 
ence.     Bv  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  &c.     8vo.  pp. 
296.     London  :   Churchill.     1845. 
The  appearance  of  this  volume  must 
be  welcomed  by  all  w'ho  take  an  inte- 
rest in  the  excellent  Charity  to  which 
it  refers.     Its  contents  will  also  sug- 
gest  to    those   who    are    engaged    in 
founding  new  institutions,  some  impor- 
tant reflections  on   the  organization  of 
establishments     of     this     description. 
During  the  first  hundred  years  of  its 
existence,  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  sup- 


ported as  it  has  been  in  great  part  by 
annual  subscriptions,  has  had  to  strug- 
gle through  many  difiiculties,  which 
are  unknown  to  the  endowed  hospitals 
of  the  metropolis.  It  took  its  origin 
as  a  small  iniirmary  (consisting  of  two 
dwelling-houses),  in  1745;  and  the 
primitive  nature  of  the  regulations  may 
be  understood  from  the  fact,  that 
among  them  we  find  one,  made  in  June 
1/47,  ordering — "That  no  patient  be 
permitted  to  talk  to  any  body  in  the 
street  out  of  the  windows" !  In  the 
early  part  of  the  same  year,  the  Infir- 
mary numbered  only  about  six  beds. 
The  ground  occupied  by  the  present 
hos])ital  was  taken  in  1754,  for  a  term 
of  9'J9  years  ;  the  first  stone  was  laid 
on  the  15th  May,  1755,  and  the  new 
hospital  was  opened  for  patients  in 
September  1757-  Funds  accumulated 
from  various  sources,  and  in  1774  the 
finances  are  represented  to  have  been 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  After  some 
vicissitudes,  we  find  that  the  annual 
income  in  1832-3  was  about  £9000, 
derived  solely  from  voluntary  contri- 
butions. In  the  same  year  the  in- 
patients amounted  to  1831,  of  which 
number  203  died;  and  the  out-patients 
to  4783,  comprising  1702  medical  and 
3081  surgical  cases.*  During  this  lonj^ 
period  there  have  been  on  the  hospital 
stafi",  including  those  now  officiating, 
41  physicians  and  24  surgeons.  The 
midwifery  department  has  always  re- 
ceived especial  attention,  and  has  been 
attended  since  1747  by  13  physicians. 
It  would  appear  invidious  to  make  a 
selection  of  names  :  we  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  long  list  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  there  are  some 
who  have  rendered  good  services  to 
medicine  and  surgery  ;  and  among  the 
present  officers,  there  is  one  who  is 
well  known  not  merely  for  his  urbanity 
to  his  patients,  but  as  an  ornament  of 
the  surgical  profession  in  Great  Britain. 
As  an  instance  of  the  vast  amount  of 
gratuitous  services  rendered  by  the 
medical  profession  to  society,  we  may 
mention  that  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons have  received  no  salary  from  the 
Charity,  but  have  depended  on'a  preca- 
rious remuneration,  in  the  shape  of 
fees,  froui   pupils  attending  the  prac- 

*  These  facts  were  elicited  by  questions  put 
by  the  Committee  upon  Medical  Education  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1834.  The  beds  for 
the  in-patients  were  then  210  ;  thfy  are  now  250: 
and  the  number  of  in-  and  out-patients  relieved 
p  er  annum  is  said  to  amount  to  12,000. 
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tice  of  the  hospital.  In  1S33  these 
fees  were,  for  the  medical  department, 
£825.  8s. ;  and  for  the  surgical, 
£133n.  5s.:  in  the  same  year  there 
were  64  medical  and  73  surgical  pupils'. 
Our  readers  are  probahly  aware,  that 
until  the  year  183.5,  there  was  no  me- 
dical school  attached  to  this  ho'^pital, 
and  clinical  lectures  only  were  delivered 
there.  Upon  the  medical  school  it  is 
unnecessary  to  make  any  other  re- 
mark, than  that  it  has  had  among  the 
lecturers  some  distinguished  men,  but 
during  the  short  period  of  ten  years  it 
has  undergone  numerous  changes. 

In  general,  medical  schools  have 
been  the  growth  of  hospitals;  but  the 
modern  practice  has  been  in  some  in- 
stances to  make  the  hospitals  appen- 
dages to  schools.  This  is  all  very  pro- 
per, provided  the  facts  be  placed  before 
the  public  in  their  true  light.  In  some 
instances,  however,  we  believe  that 
great  parade  has  been  made,  by  mak- 
ing the  plea  for  contributions  to  a  new 
hospital — the  necessitous  state  of  the 
district,  and  the  great  demand  among 
the  poor  of  that  localily  for  medical 
and  surgical  assistance.  These  argu- 
ments appear  plausible ;  we  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  they  have  some 
force,  but  then  they  are  perhaps  more 
applicable  to  numerous  other  districts 
in  London.  The  fact  is,  we  doubt 
whether,  but  for  the  prior  establish- 
ment of  the  medical  schools,  the  foun- 
dation of  hospitals  without  a  sufficient 
endowment  would  have  been  tmdcr- 
taken  ;  and  we  believe  that,  whether 
the  poor  in  the  locality  required  at- 
tendance or  not,  the  erection  of  a  hos- 
pital was  rendered  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  the  school  as  a 
commercial  speculation.  We  have  made 
these  remarks,  because  we  think  that 
from  these  circumstances,  which  are 
well  known  at  least  to  the  profession, 
having  been  kept  in  the  back-grotmdin 
the  very  frequent  public  appeals  to  the 
charitable  and  hum  me,  the  cause  of 
true  chanty  is  likely  to  be  injured. 

In  1828,  some  overtures  were  made 
by  the  then  Loudon  University  to 
connect  the  Middlesex  Hospital  with 
the  new  medical  school  ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  Council  went  so  far  as  to  ad- 
vertise, without  proper  authority,  that 
the  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  might  be  attended 
daily  by  the  University  medical  pupils! 
This  led  to  a  public  disavowal  of  any 


connection  with  the  University  on  the 
part  of  the  Governors  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.  Another  attempt  was  made 
bv  the  Universitv  offering  a  contribu- 
tion of  £3000  to  "the  funds  of  the  Cha- 
rity for  a  union  of  interests  in  respect 
to  medical  education ;  but  the  offer 
was  positively  declined;  and  to  this 
we  may  ascribe  the  foundation  of  the 
North  London  Hospital  as  an  inde- 
pendent institution. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  ]Mid- 
dlesex  Hospital  is  the  existence  of  a 
Cancer  Charity,  founded  in  1792,  by- 
Samuel  Whitbrcad,  for  the  treatment 
of  cancerous  diseases.  It  has  also  an 
independent  Samaritan  fund,  for  fur- 
nishing temporary  assistance  to  poor 
convalescent  patients,  whose  r  sidence 
in  the  hospital  may  be  no  longer  ne- 
cessary. During  the  last  year  the  hos- 
pital has  been  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved :  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that, 
at  the  late  centenary  festival,  the  sum 
collected  amounted  to  upwards  of 
£4000. 

We  shall  conclude  by  remarking, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  has  executed  his  task 
in  a  way  to  satisfy  all  parties.  He  has 
confined  himself  principally  to  the 
making  of  abstracts  from  the  hospital 
records,  thus  giving  a  complete  history 
of  the  Charity  from  its  foundation. 
He  has  wisely  abstained  from  com- 
ments on  various  proceedings  which 
have  occasionally  given  rise  to  stormy 
discussions  among  the  governors.  We 
think  his  example  might  be  well  imi- 
tated, and  that  a  com))lete  history  of 
each  of  the  old  endowed  institutions  of 
London,  would  be  an  acceptable  addi- 
tion to  medical  literature,  interesting 
alike  to  those  who  take  a  part  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  benevolencTf  of  the 
founders,  and  to  the  numerous  practi- 
tioners' who  have  received  a  nu-dical 
education  within  their  walls.  The  ma- 
terials are  in  great  part  at  hand  in  the 
brdky  Parliamentary  Report  on  the 
Metropolitan  Hos])ilals,  published 
some  years  since.  What  a  history,  for 
example,  might  be  wrought  out  of  old 
S*.   Bartliolomew's    from  the   days   of 

Rahere  !  

All  Jiiauyural  Addrens  delivereil  at  the 
opening  of  the  TSorfo'k  mid  Nonvich 
Hospitiil  ^hisriim.  Bv  John  Grf.KV 
Crosse,  M.D.F.R.S.  'Svo.  pp.  28. 
Churchill.  1845. 
In  a  former  number  we  spoke  of  the 
opening  of  this  Museum,  the  munifi- 
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cent  gift  of  Mr.  Dairy mple;  and  Dr. 
Crosse  has  here  published  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  institution,  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress which  he  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion. We  have  derived  much  pleasure 
from  the  perusal  of  this  address,  which 
gives  a  sketch  not  only  of  the  progress 
of  the  hospital  from  its  foundation  in 
1771,  but  of  the  lives  of  several  emi- 
nent medical  men  who  have  practised 
in  Norwich  and  its  vicinity.  Among 
some  pieces  of  good  common-sense 
writing,  we  find  laid  down  the  follow- 
ing rule — loo  much  neglected  we  fear 
by  professional  men.  '•  People  are  led 
60  much  more  by  their  prejudices  and 
feelings,  than  by  reason  and  good 
judgment,  that  the  art  of  rising  in 
practice  consists  as  much  in  kiwwinij 
Jtoii)  to  please  as  how  to  cure  diseases." 
This  address  cannot  fail  to  instruct  all 
tliose  who  have  any  local  connexion 
with  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

Elements  of  Chemical  Analt/sis,  Quali- 
tative and  Quantitative.  By  Edward 
Andrew  Parnell.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  throughout,  and  considerably 
enlarged.  8vo.  pp.  5^0.  London, 
1845.  Taylor  ana  Walton. 
This  work  is  not  so  well  known  to  che- 
mical readers  as  it  deserves  to  be.  As 
a  guide  for  analysis,  the  English  and 
French  editions  of  Rose's  Manual  have 
hitherto  been  chieHy  used  in  this 
country.  The  elaborate  "  Reagenticu- 
lehre"  of  Professor  du  Menil,  of  Hano- 
ver*, has  had  but  little  circulation, 
although  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  systematic  treatises 
on  analysis  which  has  been  published 
in  any  language.  The  works  of  Rose 
and  Dcf  Menil  are,  however,  entirely 
unfitted  for  beginners;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  work  before  us,  the 
only  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency 
was  in  the  lately-published  translation 
of  Fre-senius's  Chemical  Analysis, — a 
work  very  useful  in  its  way,  but  of 
which  we  shall  be  better  able  to  speak 
when  it  is  completed. 

The  examination  of  this  volume  has 
satisfied  us  that  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical and  painstaknig  man,  and  that  he 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  on 
which  he  has  written.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should  meet  here  with 
many    processes    of   analysis    already 


*  Handbuch  iler  Reagentien-  und  Zerleg^ngs- 
lehre  oder  Cliemiscli-analytische  Studien  vom 
Hofratli  Dr.  du  Al^iiil,  Leiugpo,  1836.  2  U. 


made  familiar  to  us  through  the  works 
of  Berzelius,  Rose,  Liebig,  Christisun, 
and  Fresenius.  Unlike  many  writers 
on  analysis,  the  author  appears,  how- 
ever, in  most  cases,  to  have  stated  re- 
sults from  actual  observation,  and  not 
merely  upon  the  authority  of  other 
analysts. 

In  many  respects  Mr.Parnell's  work 
is  decidedly  preferable  to  Rose's  Ma- 
nual, which  is  so  redundant  of  tests 
and  processes  as  to  confuse  a  beginner. 
W^e  also  find  in  it  many  well-marked 
chemical  difterencesamong  compounds, 
the  results  of  recent  researches,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Rose :  the 
English  translation  of  which  is,  more- 
over, disfigured  by  the  quaint  barbarism 
or  the  Anglo-Germanic  character  of  its 
plirases.  Mr.  Parnell's  language  is 
concise;  his  descriptions  of  he  pro- 
cesses is  inicUigible  ;  and,  while  the 
"  iudocti^'  will  learn,  the  '' /leriti,"  al- 
though they  will  find  notning  very- 
new,  will  decidedly  benefit  by  his 
remarks. 

The  volume  comprehends  the  ana- 
lysis of  organic  and  inorganic  sub- 
stances, the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  the 
analysis  of  gases,  of  poisons  in  organic 
mixtures, — in  which,  by  the  way,  the 
author  is  rather  too  concise  ;  of  urinary 
calculi,  to  wiiich  the  same  objectioa 
will  apply;  of  mineral  waters, and  what 
maybe  termed  commercial  analysis,  i.  e. 
alkalimetry,  chlorimetry,  the  analysis 
of  nitre,  gunpowder,  guano,  &c.  The 
qualitative  examination  of  organic  li- 
quids in  relation  to  pathological  che- 
mistry is  not  entered  into,  the  greater 
part  of  the  volume  being  devoted  to  the 
analysis  of  mineral  substances.  la 
describing  the  efi'ects  of  chemical  re- 
agents on  the  salts  of  the  non-metallic 
acids,  the  tartaric,  oxalic,  and  citric,  he 
omits  to  notice  among  other  differences 
the  results  obtained  on  treating  the 
precipitates  which  their  salts  form  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  We  have  found  no 
account  of  the  qualitative  detection  by 
tests,  of  sulphur  or  nitrogen  in  organic 
substances,  nor  of  the  use  of  the  sul- 
phate of  narcotine  as  a  mo^t  delicate 
test  for  nitric  acid,  or  the  nitrates, 
which,  according  to  our  observation,  is 
more  sensitive  than  that  of  brucine, 
mentioned  by  the  author.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  tests  are  carefully 
selected,  and  their  reactions  well  ex- 
plained. 

We     do     not    hesitate     to     recom- 
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mend  this  book  as  a  useful  companion 
to  the  young  student  of  analytical  che- 
mistry. The  almost  entire  absence  of 
formuke  and  symbols,  ihe  latter  being 
given  in  a  distinct  table,  will  also  ren- 
der it  acceptable  to  those  medical  prac- 
titioners who  have  the  leisure  or  the 
desire  to  revi.-«e  their  knowledge  of  this 
interesting  branch  of  science,  without 
undergoing  the  discipline  of  learning 
the  new  language  of  chemistry. 

STATE  OF  MEDICINE  IN  SPAIN. 

1845. 
Unfortunate  the  wight  wlio  falls  ill  in 
Spain,  as,  whatever  his  original  complaint, 
it  is  too  often  follovved  by  secondary  and 
worse  symptoms,  the  native  doctor.  The 
faculcy  at  Madrid  are  little  in  advance  of 
their  provincial  colleagues,  nay,  often  they 
are  more  destructive,  since,  being  practi- 
tioners en  la  Corte,  the  heaven  on  earth, 
they  are  in  proportion  superior  to  the  me- 
dical men  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  whom 
of  course  they  can  learn  nothing.  They  are, 
however,  at  least  a  century  behind  the  prac- 
titioners of  England.  Their  notions  and 
practice  are  classical,  oriental,  and  anti- 
quated, and  their  acquaintance  with  modern 
works,  inventions,  and  operations,  very  li- 
mited. Their  text -books  and  authorities 
are  Galen,  Celsus,  Hijipocrates,  and  Boer- 
have  ;  the  names  of  Hunter,  Harvey,  and 
Astley  Cooper,  are  scarcely  more  known 
among  tlieir  M.U.s  than  the  last  discoveries 
of  Herschel  ;  the  light  of  such  distant  pla- 
nets has  not  had  time  to  arrive. 

Meanwhile,  as  in  co\irts  of  justice  and 
other  matter  in  Spain,  ail  sounds  admirably 
on  paper — the  forms,  regulations,  and  sys- 
tem are  perfect  in  theory.  Colleges  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  superintend  the  science  ; 
the  professors  are  members  of  learned  so- 
cieties ;  lectures  are  delivered,  examinations 
are  conducted,  and  certificates,  duly  signed 
and  sealed,  are  given.  The  young  Galenista 
is  furnished  with  a  licence  to  kill.  What  is 
wanting  from  beginning  to  end,  to  practi- 
tioner and  patient,  is  life.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  are  ill  paid,  and  the  pupils  are 
tampered  with  and  their  studies  thought 
dangerous,  not  to  private  but  the  j)ublic 
weal  ;  thus  Ferdinand  VII.,  on  the  news  of 
the  three  glorious  days  of  Paris,  shut  up  the 
medical  schools,  opening,  it  is  true,  by  way 
of  compensation,  a  university  for  killing 
bulls  Hecundum  artem.  The  medical  men 
know,  nevertheless,  every  aphorism  of  the 
ancients  by  rote,  and  rfi»co«r«e  as  eloquently 
and  plausibly  on  any  case  as  do  their 
mirnstcrs  in  the  Cortes.  Both  write  capital 
dociimentos,  theories  and  opinions,  ex- 
temporaneously.     Their  uplendid  language 


supplies  words  which  seem  to  have  cost 
thought.  What  is  wanting  is  practice,  and 
that  clinical  and  best  of  education  where  the 
case  is  brought  before  the  student  with  the 
corollary  of  skilful  treatment. 

As  in  their  modern  art  and  literature, 
there  is  little  originality  in  Spanish  medi- 
cine. It  is  chiefly  a  veneering  of  other 
men's  ideas,  or  an  adaptation  of  ancient  and 
Moorish  science.  Most  of  their  technical 
terms,  jalea,  elixir,  jarave,  rob,  norl/ete, 
julepc,  tkc,  are  purely  Arabic,  and  indicate 
the  sources  from  whence  the  knowledge 
was  obtained ;  and  whenever  they  depart 
from  the  daring  ways  of  their  ancestors,  it  is 
to  adopt  a  timid  French  system.  The  few 
additions  to  their  medic;d  libraries  are  trans- 
lations from  their  neighbours,  just  as  the 
scanty  materia  medica  in  their  apothecaries' 
shops  is  rendered  more  ineffective  by  quack 
nostrums  from  Paris.  In  spite  of  these  la- 
mentable deficiencies,  the  self-esteem  of  the 
medical  men  exceeds,  if  possible,  that  of  the 
military  ;  both  have  killed  their  "  ten  thou- 
sands." They  hold  themselves  to  be  the 
first  sabrevrs,  jjhysicians,  and  surgeons  on 
earth,  and  best  qualified  to  wield  the  shears 
of  the  Parcae.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  try  to  dispel  this  fatal  delusion  :  the  well- 
intentioned  nioiutor  would  simply  be  set 
down  as  malevolent,  envious,  and  an  ass ; 
for  they  think  their  ignorance  the  perfection 
of  human  skill.  No  foreigner  can  ever  hope 
to  succeed  among  them,  nor  can  any  native 
who  may  have  studied  abroad  easily  intro- 
duce a  better  system.  All  his  brethren 
would  make  common  cause  against  him  as 
an  innovator.  He  would  be  summoned  to 
no  consultations,  the  most  lucrative  branch 
of  practice,  while  the  confessors  would  ])oi- 
son  the  ears  of  the  women  (who  govern  the 
men),  with  cautions  against  the  danger  to 
their  souls  of  having  their  bodies  cured  by  a 
Jew,  a  heretic,  or  a  foreigner,  for  the  terms 
are  almost  convertible. 

Dissection  is  now  repulsive  in  their 
Oriental  prejudices  ;  the  pupils  learn  rather 
by  plates,  diagrams,  models,  prejiarations, 
and  skeletons,  than  from  anatomical  ex])eri- 
ments  on  a  subject  :  their  practice  necessa- 
rily is  limited.  In  difficult  cases  of  com- 
pound fracture,  gun-shot  wounds,  the  doc- 
tors give  the  patient  up  almost  at  once, 
although  they  continue  to  meet  and  take  fees 
until  death  relieves  him  of  his  complicated 
sufferings.  In  chronic  cases  and  slighter 
fractures  they  are  less  dangerous  ;  for  as 
their  pottering  remedies  do  neither  good  nor 
harm,  the  struggle  for  life  and  death  is  left 
to  nature,  who  sometimes  works  the  cure. 
In  acute  diseases  and  inflammations  they 
seldom  succeed  ;  for  however  fond  of  the 
lancet,  they  only  nibble  with  the  case,  and 
are  scared  at  the  bold  decided  practice  of 
Englishmen,  whereat  they  shrug  up   shoul- 
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'ders,  invoke  saints,  and  descant  learnedly 
on  the  impossibility  of  treating  complaints 
yntler  the  bright  sun  and  wurm  air  of  ca- 
tholic Spain,  after  the  formulae  of  cold, 
damp,  and  foggy,  heretical  England. 

Most  Spaniards  who  can  afford  it,  have 
their  family  doctor,  or  Medico  de  Cabecera, 
and  their  confessor.  This  pair  take  care  of 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  whole  house, 
bring  them  gossip,  share  their  puchero, 
purse,  and  tobacco.  They  rule  the  husband 
through  the  women  and  the  nursery  ;  nor 
do  they  allow  their  exclusive  privileges  to 
be  infringed  on.  Etiquette  is  the  life  of  a 
Spaniard,  and  often  his  death.  Every  one 
knows  that  Philip  III.  was  killed,  rather 
than  violate  a  form.  He  was  seated  too 
near  the  fire,  and,  although  burning,  of 
course  as  king  of  Spain  the  impro])riety  of 
moving  himself  never  entered  his  head  ;  and 
when  he  requested  one  of  his  attendants  to 
do  so,  none,  in  the  absence  of  the  proper 
officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the 
royal  chair,  ventured  to  take  that  improper 
liberty.  In  case  of  sudden  emergencies 
among  her  Catholic  Majesty's  subjects,  un- 
less the  family  doctor  be  present,  any  other 
one,  even  if  called  in,  generally  declines  act- 
ing until  the  regular  Esculajiius  arrives.  An 
English  medical  friend  of  ours  saved  a 
Spaniard's  life  by  chancing  to  arrive  when 
tlie  patient,  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  was  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth  and  wrestling  with  death  ; 
all  this  time  a  strange  doctor  was  sitting 
quietly  in  the  next  room  smoking  his  cigar 
at  the  brasero  with  the  women  of  the 
family.  Our  friend  instantly  took  30  ounces 
from  the  sufferer's  arm,  not  one  of  the 
Spani.'^h  party  even  moving  from  their  seats, 
hunc  sic  servavit  A])ollo  ! 

The  Spanish  medical  men  pull  together — 
a  rare  exception  in  Spain — and  play  into 
each  other's  hands.  The  family  doctor, 
whenever  appearances  will  in  anywise  justify 
him,  becomes  alarmed,  and  requires  a  con- 
sultation, a  Junta.  What  any  Spanish 
Junta  is,' need  not  be  explained;  and  these 
are  like  the  rest,  they  either  do  nothing,  or 
what  they  do  do,  is  done  badly.  At  these 
meetings  from  three  to  seven  Medicos  de 
ajjelacion,  consulting  physicians,  attend,  or 
more,  according  to  the  patient's  j)urse  :  each 
goes  to  the  sick  man,  feels  his  pulse,  asks 
him  some  questions,  and  then  retires  to  the 
next  room  to  consult,  generally  allowing  the 
invalid  the  benefit  of  hearing  what  passes. 
The  Protoniedico,  or  senior,  takes  the  chair  ; 
and  while  all  are  lighting  their  cigars,  the 
family  doctor  opens  the  case,  by  stating  the 
birth,  |)arentage,  and  history  of  the  patient, 
his  constitution,  the  complaint,  ard  the  me- 
dicines hitherto  prescribed.  The  senior  next 
rises,  and  gives  his  opinion,  often  speaking 
for  half  an  hour  ;  the  others  follow  in  their 
1  otation,  and  then  the  Frotomedico,  like  a 


judge,  sums  up,  going  over  each  opinioa 
with  comments :  the  usual  termination  is 
either  to  confirm  the  previous  treatment,  or 
order  some  insignificant  tisana :  the  only 
certain  thing  is  to  appoint  another  consulta- 
tion for  the  next  day,  for  which  the  fees  are 
heavy,  each  taking  from  three  to  five  dol- 
lars. The  consultation  often  lasts  many 
hours,  and  is  a  chronic  comjjlaint.  It  oc- 
curred to  our  same  medical  friend  to  acci- 
dentally call  on  a  person  who  had  an  inflam- 
mation in  the  cornea  of  the  eye  :  on  ques- 
tioning he  found  that  many  consultations 
had  been  ))reviously  held,  at  which  no  de- 
termination was  come  to  until  at  the  last, 
when  sea-bathing  was  prescribed,  with  a 
course  of  asses'  milk  and  Chiclana  snake- 
broth  :  our  heretical  friend,  who  lacked  the 
true  Fe,  just  touched  the  diseased  part  with 
caustic.  When  this  application  was  re- 
ported at  the  next  Junta,  the  Medicos  all 
crossed  themselves  with  horror  and  amaze- 
ment, which  was  increased  when  the  patient 
recovered  in  a  week. 

The  tr-ade  of  a  druggist  is  anything  but; 
free  ;  none  may  open  a  Botica  without  a 
strict  examination  and  licence  :  of  course 
this  is  to  be  had  for  money.  None  may 
sell  any  potent  medicine,  except  according 
to  the  prescription  of  some  local  medical 
man;  everything  is  a  monopoly.  The  com- 
monest drugs  are  often  either  wanting  or 
grossly  adulterated,  but,  as,  in  their  arsenals 
and  larders,  no  dispenser  will  admit  such 
destitution  ;  Jiay  de  todo,  swears  he,  and 
gallantly  makes  up  the  prescrijition  simply 
by  substituting  other  ingredients  ;  and  as 
the  correct  ones  nine  times  out  of  ten  are 
harmless,  no  great  injury  is  sustained  ;  if, 
by  chance,  the  patient  dies,  the  doctor  and 
the  disease  bear  the  blame.  Perhaps  the 
old  Iberian  custom  was  the  safest  ;  the  sick 
were  exposed  outside  their  doors,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  casual  passengers  was  asked  (Strabo, 
iii.  324),  whose  prescriptions  were  quite 
as  likely  to  answer  as  images,  relics,  bouil- 
lon aux  vipres,  or  milk  of  almonds  or 
asses. 

The  poor  and  more  numerous  class,  es- 
pecially in  the  rural  districts,  seldom  use 
physic — oh  fortunati  nimiuiu  !  Like  their 
mules  they  are  rarely  ill :  they  only  take  to 
their  beds  to  die.  If  they  do  consult  any 
one,  it  is  the  barber,  the  quack,  or  curan- 
dcro ;  for  there  is  generally  in  Spain  some 
charlatan  wherever  sword,  rosary,  pen,  or 
lancet  is  to  be  wielded.  The  nosti-ums, 
charms,  relics,  incantations,  &c.,  to  which 
recourse  is  had,  when  not  medi:eval,  are 
jjagan.  For  the  sjjiritual  pharmacopeia  see 
S"-  Engracia's  lamp-oil  and  our  remarks 
(Zaragoza).  The  patients  cannot  always  be 
expected  to  recover  even  then,  since  "  Fara 
todo  hay  remedio,  sino  para  la  mverte." — 
"  There  is  a  remedy  for  everything  except 
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death."  The  transition  from  surgeons  to 
barbers  is  easy  in  Spriin ;  nay,  shaving  in 
this  land,  where  whiskers  were  the  type  of 
valour  and  knighthood,  long  took  the  pre- 
cedence over  surgery  ;  and  even  now,  the 
shops  of  the  Figaros  are  far  more  interest- 
ing than  the  hospitals.  Here  most  ludi- 
crous experiments  are  tried  on  the  teeth  and 
veins  of  the  brave  vulgar.  The  Tienda  de 
Barbero  is  distinguished  by  a  Mambrino's 
helmet  basin,  by  phlebotomical  symbols, 
and  generally  a  rude  painting  of  bleeding  at 
the  foot ;  huge  grinders  are  hung  up,  which 
in  a  church  would  be  exhibited  as  relics  of 
St.  Christopher ;  inside  is  a  guitar  and 
prints  of  bull-fights,  while  Figaro,  the 
centre  of  all,  is  the  personification  of  bustle 
and  gossip.  Few  Spaniards  can  shave 
themselves  ;  it  is  too  mechanical,  even  suji- 
posing  their  cutlers  could  make  a  razor. 
Like  Orientals,  they  prefer  a  "  razor  that 
is  hired."  These  Figaros  shave  well,  but 
not  silently,  the  request  of  the  Andaluz 
Adrian  :  garrulous  by  nature  and  trade,  they 
have  their  own  way  in  talk  ;  for  when  a  man 
is  in  their  operating  chair,  with  his  jaws 
lathered,  his  nose  between  a  finger  and 
thumb,  and  a  sharp  blade  at  his  throat, 
there  is  not  much  conversational  fair  play  or 
reciprocity. — Foi'd's  Spain. 


C!^orrc<5v)onl)encc. 

ON  FLOODINGS  AFTER  DELIVERY. 
BY  DR.   F.  H.  RAMSBOTHAM. 

Sir, — Absence  from  home,  and  a  variety 
of  engagements,  have  prevented  mc  from 
replying  earlier  to  Mr.  Adams'  letter,  pub- 
lished in  your  journal  of  Sept.  2f)th  :  I  trust, 
however,  you  will  now  permit  me  to  do  so 
through  the  same  channel.  Mr.  Adams 
seems  determined  to  misunderstand  my  case 
of  puerperal  convulsions,  which  was  the 
original  occasion  of  the  correspondence  that 
has  taken  place.  He  "  appeals  to  every 
candid  reader,  whether  his  version  of  the 
case  does  not  give  a  faithful  representation 
of  its  leading  features."  It  appears  to  me 
indisputable  that  his  version  gives  a  most 
perverted  representation  ;  and  I  found  my 
opinion  on  the  following  facts.  Mr.  Adams, 
in  his  first  commimication  (Med.  Gazette, 
Aug.  29tli)  cited  my  case  as  one  illustrating 
the  danger  of  "  introducing  the  hand  into 
the  uterus  after  a  great  loss  of  blood  ;"  and, 
to  establish  his  doctrine,  he  btated  that  I  had 
bled  my  patient  "  to  an  enormous  amount." 
He  consequently  intended  to  infer  that  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  for 
the  removal  of  the  placenta,  tvhile  the  iromnn 
wan  ill  a  stale  of  depression  from  ha-mor- 
r/iar/e,  was  the  cause  of  her  death.  This 
position    which    Mr.  Adams  adopted,  and 


the  conclusiDn  he  drew  from  it,  induced 
me  to  trouble  you  with  a  communication, 
inserted  on  Sept.  12th,  in  which  I  showed, 
that,  as  more  than  forty-eight  hours  had 
elapsed  between  the  last  bleeding  and  the 
removal  of  the  placenta — as  in  the  interval 
the  patient  had  gradually  recovered  her  con- 
sciousness most  completely — and  as  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hand  into  the  uterus  was 
undertaken,  not  in  consequence  of  any  hae- 
morrhage from  the  uterus  after  the  child's 
expulsion,  but  merely  from  the  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  birth,  the  bleeding  could 
not  be  considered  as  "  enormous,"  and  the 
death  could  not  be  attributed  in  any  way 
whatever  to  the  effects  of  depletion.  Thus, 
so  far  from  a  faithful  representation  having 
been  given  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
case,  as  Mr.  Adams  imagines,  not  only  were 
the  facts  not  faithfully  detailed,  but  the  in- 
ference also  was  erroneous.  In  his  letter  of 
the  26th  ultimo,  Mr.  Adams  explains  the 
meaning  he  intended  to  convey,  when  he 
stated  that  I  had  bled  this  patient  "to  aa 
enormous  amount,"  by  observing  that  he 
"  merely  meant  to  say  it  was  to  an  extent 
now  rarely  practised  under  any  circum- 
stances ;"  since  from  my  own  report  it  ap- 
pears she  was  "  bled  largely,  and  the  bleed- 
ing was  repeated  twice  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours."  He  then  presumes  that  these  three 
bleedings  would  not  be  less  than  to  the 
amount  of  "  60  or  70  ounces  ;"  and  he  goes 
on  to  remark,  "  Now  if  this  case  occurred 
20  years  ago,  as  seems  probable,  I  readily 
admit,  that  agreeably  to  the  established  opi- 
nion of  the  })rofession  at  that  time,  the 
bleeding  was  not  carried  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate rules  established  by  practice ;  but  I 
do  maintain  that  in  1815  most  practitioners 
of  medicine  would  pause  before  abstracting 
blood  to  such  an  amount  under  any  circum- 
stances, within  the  sjjace  of  eight  or  nine 
hours."  Here  Mr.  Adams  makes  an  as- 
sumption in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
taken,  which  he  is  not  warranted  in  doing, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  not  stated  the  (quantity 
at  all ;  and  he  builds  too  u])on  that  assump- 
tion a  dictum  which  I  cannot  ujihold ; 
namely,  that  in  puerperal  convulsions  deple- 
tion is  not  practised  now  as  freely  as  it  for- 
merly used  to  be.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  practitioners  of  the  present  day  in 
London  arc  in  the  habit  of  abstracting  as 
much  blood,  when  oc('asion  requires  it,  in 
such  cases,  as  they  did  twenty  years  ago ; 
for  I  have  certainly  not  noticed  any  altera- 
tion in  this  respect  since  I  have  been  in 
practice. 

The  case  under  discu-ssion  occurred  on 
May  1st,  1820  ;  and  on  referring  to  my 
note-book,  I  find,  that  about  one  in  the 
morning,  while  the  woman  was  attempting 
to  reach  something  out  of  bed,  her  head  fell 
below  the  bedstead,  and  she  was  seized  with 
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a  sli^lit  convulsion  ;  she  recovered  from  that 
attack,  but  at  five  another  much  more  violent 
occurred  ;  she  became  insensible,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  fits  took  place,  till  medical  assis- 
tance could  be  obtained,  when  she  v^as  bled 
to  24  ounces  ;  this  I  have  designated  as  a 
"  large  bleeding."  The  repetitions  of  the 
bleedings, — not  described  by  me  as  lart;e, — 
were  at  half-past  9,  to  the  amount  of  12 
ounces,  and  at  half-past  12,  to  about  6  ; 
after  which  no  more  fits  happened.  She 
was  delivered  naturally  on  the  3d,  at  half- 
past  11  A.M.,  forty-seven  hours  after  the 
last  bleedinir,  and  at  2  p.m.  I  removed  the 
placenta.  With  the  addition  of  these  facts 
to  those  previously  noted  by  me,  Mr.  Adams 
will  probably  be  satisfied  that  the  fatal  result 
could  not-  be  attributed  to  the  loss  of  blood, 
or  to  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the 
uterus,  while  the  system  was  depressed  by 
depletion. 

1  cannot  admit  Mr.  Adams'  excuse  for 
misquoting  my  words,  in  one  part  of  his 
paper.  An  altered  phrase  that  might  ap- 
pear to  one  man  but  a  trifling  difference, 
may  to  another  seem  of  much  importance; 
and  if  it  is  pretended  that  a  quotation  is 
given,  the  very  words  used  should,  on  all 
occasions,  be  transcribed. 

But,  sir,  I  really  should  not  have  in- 
truded on  your  columns  with  this  letter,  on 
a  subject  so  personal,  had  Mr.  Adams  not 
expressed  a  wish  that  I  had  stated  more  ex- 
plicitly what  I  alluded  to  as  erroneous  in  the 
physiological  and  pathological  principles  re- 
ferred to  by  him,  and  what  I  consider  highly 
dangerous  in  their  practical  tendency.  This 
is  a  matter  that  concerns  the  profession,  and 
as  he  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  I  must 
not  hesitate  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Adams  is  desirous  of  effecting  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  treatment  of  flood- 
ings  after  delivery  ;  and  one  chief  object  of 
his  paper  appears  to  be  an  endeavour  to 
prove  that  inertia  of  the  uterus  is  the  con- 
sequence, and  not  the  cause,  of  these  flood- 
ings  ;  and  that  uterine  contraction  is  not  the 
means  of  restraining  them.  "  The  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterus,"  he  says,  "  are  no  safe- 
guard, as  has  been  generally  supposed, 
against  floodings  either  during  or  after  de- 
livery." .This  doctrine  is  so  perfectly  new 
i;o  me,  is  so  contrary  to  all  received  opi- 
nions on  the  subject,  and  (notwithstanding 
Mr.  Adams  asserts  that  he  has  established  it 
beyond  a  doubt)  is  to  my  mind  so  far  from 
the  truth,  that  I  was  astounded  when  I  read 
it ;  I  looked  upon  such  sentiments  as  likely 
to  mislead  the  junior  members  of  our  pro- 
fession, and  I  therefore  characterised  tiiem 
as  highly  dangerous  in  their  practical  ten- 
dency. 

It  appears  to  me  almost  superfluous  to 
bring  forward  arguments  in  refutation  rf 
such  a  notion  ;  for  when  we  so  constantly 


see  the  uterus  relax  after  the  birth  of  the 
placenta — when  we  watch  its  cavity  becom- 
ing filled  with  blood — when  we  observe,  on 
contraction  taking  place,  attended  too  with 
pain,  that  the  blood  previously  contained 
within  the  cavity  is  expelled  externally,  I 
do  not  think  we  can  require  stronger  evi- 
dence, both  that  relaxation  of  the  ori'an 
caused  the  internal  accumulation,  and  that 
contraction  occasioned  the  external  flow. 
When,  again,  after  observing  these  alternate 
contractions  and  relaxations  taking  place  for 
some  time,  we  find  the  uterus  remaining 
permanently  hard  and  small,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  sensible  that  the  beemorrhage 
has  ceased,  can  we  deny  that  the  averting  of 
the  danger  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  altered 
condition  of  the  womb, — a  state  of  tonic 
contraction  and  firmness  having  supervened 
on  the  previous  alternations  of  contraction 
and  relaxation  ? 

Another  position  which  Mr.  Adams 
adopts,  and  which  I  consider  to  be  not  more 
consonant  with  truth,  nor  less  fraught  with 
danger  than  the  one  I  have  just  animad- 
verted on,  is,  that  "  the  flooding  which  fol- 
lows delivery  has  none  of  the  characters  of  a 
passive  haemorrhage,  but  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  class  of  active  haemorrhages,  and  treated 
upon  the  principles  applicable  to  them." 
He  remarks,  indeed,  that  "  this  is  fortu- 
nately not  a  principle  of  much  practical  im- 
portance, as  the  indications  of  the  treatment 
will  be  much  the  same."  With  neither  of 
the  sentiments  contained  in  the  two  \ast 
paragraphs  can  I  coiticide.  I  cannot  look 
upon  such  haemorrhages  as  of  an  active  cha- 
racter ;  and  I  cannot  allow  that  the  distinc- 
tion, as  far  as  treatment  is  concerned, 
between  active  and  passive  haemorrhage,  is 
of  little  jjractical  importance.  It  is  an  or- 
dinary custom  to  meet  active  haemorrhages 
by  depleting  means,  but  I  would  ask  any 
practitioner  of  experience,  whether  he  ever 
felt  inclined  to  have  recourse  to  such  means 
while  blood  was  flowing  from  the  uterus 
after  delivery  i  or,  even  had  he  not  been 
taught  otherwise,  whether  he  would  consider 
such  treatment  ajiplicable  ? 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  practical 
importance  on  which  Mr.  Adams  and  I  are 
at  issue.  As  he  denies  that  hiemorrhages  after 
labour  are  occasioned  by  torpor  of  the 
uterus,  so  he  "has  no  hesitation  in  stating 
his  belief,  that  the  ordinary  cause  of  flooding 
is  the  rupture  of  vessi^ls,  from  lesions  occa- 
sioned during  the  delivery  of  the  child ; 
sometimes  no  doubt  about  the  os  tincae,  but 
more  commonly  about  the  os  externum." 
He  gives  a  case  to  establish  his  doctrine  in 
which  an  "  enormous  quantity"  of  blood 
passed  when  the  placenta  was  thrown  off; 
and,  while  he  was  very  j\idiciously  engaged  in 
applying  cold  to  the  vulva,  he  hap|)ened  to 
separate    the    labia   pudendi   slightly,  and 
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saw  an  artery  spirting  blood  to  a  distance  ; 
he  therefore  infers  that  the  laceration  of  the 
arterj'  was  the  cause  of  the  "  enormous"  loss 
that  occurred  on  the  placenta  being  thrown 
oflF. 

That  lacerations  occasionally  take  place 
in  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  womb,  and 
more  frequently  still,  in  the  back  part  of 
the  vagina  and  external  ors^ans,  during  la- 
bour, I  am  willing  to  admit;  and  that  an 
artery  large  enough  to  occasion  a  considera- 
ble loss  of  blood  may  be  torn  across  under 
such  circumstances,  I  have  had  ample  proof ; 
but  that  accidents  of  this  nature  are  the 
most  common  causes  of  haemorrhage  in  child- 
birth I  will  not  concede :  notwithstanding 
■what  Mr.  Adams  has  advanced,  I  would  still 
refer  them  to  a  separation  of  a  part  of  the 
placenta  which  has  rendered  patulous  uterine 
vessels  that  had  previously  been  plugged  by 
the  apposition  of  the  mass  ;  and  not  to  the 
accidental  rupture  of  any  of  the  arteries 
supplying  either  the  os  uteri  or  the  os  ex- 
ternum. Nor  do  I  think  one  case  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  establish  such  a  doc- 
trine as  Mr.  Adams  contends  for,  even  if  it 
carried  strong  presumptive  proof  along  with 
it;  much  less  such  a  case  as  is  here  brought 
forward  ;  for  this,  in  my  estimation,  so  far 
from  upholding  the  idea,  militates  ]iower- 
fully  against  it.  We  are  told  that  the  birth 
of  the  child  was  followed  by  some  slight 
discharges  of  arterial  blood,  but  not  sufficient 
to  excite  apprehension,  until  abcut  five  mi- 
nutes afterwards,  when  the  "  enormous"  loss 
took  jdace  at  the  time  the  jilacenta  was 
thrown  off.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
slight  arterial  iKurnorrhage  observed  in  the 
fimt  instance  arose  from  the  rupture  of  the 
artery  near  the  os  externum ;  while  the 
f/ush  ivhich  accompanied  the  separation  of 
the  placenta  ])roceeded  from  tlie  uterine 
vessels,  in  consequence  of  contraction  not 
following  that  separation  with  sufficient 
raj)idity  to  close  their  orifices. 

Again,  Mr.  Adams  argues,  that  as  hae- 
morrhages usually  occur  after  rapid  labours  ; 
and  as,  according  to  him,  lacerations  usually 
occur  under  rapid  labours,  this  is  another 
reason  for  considering  laceration  of  the 
maternal  structures  as  a  cause  of  the  lue- 
morrhage.  The  latter  statement  I  look  uj)on 
as  erroneous,  and  consequently  regard  the  de- 
duction in  the  same  light.  It  is  in  somewhat 
protracted  labours,  where  rigidity  exists,  that 
lacerations  arc  most  apt  to  take  ])lace  ;  for  the 
very  circumstance  of  the  child  being  rapidly 
exjielled  ni^cessMrily  involves  the  existence  of 
unusual Jlaccidily  ol  the  structures  through 
which  it  passes  ;  and  the  more  flaccid  they 
are,  the  less  likely  are  they  to  be  torn. 

In  the  treatment  of  hsemorrhage  after 
delivery,  Mr.  Adams  "  places  most  reliance 
on  exposure  to  cool  air,  cold  applications  to 
the  parts,  with  the  removal  of  all  excitement 


both  of  body  and  mind,  and  laying  the  head 
lower  than  the  pelvis;"  and  so  far  as  the 
application  of  these  measures  is  concerned  I 
jierfectly  coincide  with  him  ;  though  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  means  when  they 
have  proved  ineffectual.  He  considers 
pressure  of  little  avail,  and  deprecates  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  as 
tending  to  produce  increased  determinatioa 
of  blood  to  the  (lart,  syncope,  and  convul- 
sions ;  and  he  thinks  it  would  be  "  warrant- 
able in  extreme  cases  to  try  to  ascertain  the 
situation  of  the  bleeding  point,  and  secure 
it  by  surgical  means."  My  experience,  ou 
the  contrary,  has  taught  me  that  pressure 
proj>erly  applied  to  the  uterine  tumor  by  the 
hand  is  often  of  the  utmost  service  ;  and 
that  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the 
cavity,  although  never  to  be  undertaken 
until  other  means  have  been  tried  in  vain,  is 
sometimes  followed  by  the  most  beneficial 
results.  I  cannot  imagine  that  it  causes  aa 
increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  or- 
gan ;  and  surely  when  syncojje  or  convul-' 
sions  do  occur  (]irovided  there  has  been  no 
previous  convulsive  attack),  they  may  both 
with  more  propriety  be  attributed  to  the 
haemorrhage,  for  which  the  operation  has 
become  necessary,  than  to  the  irritatioa 
consequent  on  the  hand's  introduction ; 
since  these  two  symjitoms  attend  ujion  ex- 
cessive losses  of  blood,  from  whatever  cause, 
and  under  whatever  circumstances,  such 
losses  occur.  I  consider,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Adams  has  painted  in  too  glowing  co- 
lours the  dangers  likely  to  arise  from  this 
practice  ;  and  further,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  by  searching  for  a  supposed  rup- 
tured vessel  within  the  vagina,  for  the  pur- 
))ose  of  securing  it  by  surgical  means,  we 
should  not  only  be  disa])]iointed  in  discover- 
ing it,  but  that  we  should  be  wasting  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  time,  that  might  be  much 
more  advantageously  emidoyed. 

Without  following  Mr.  Adams  further  in 
his  arguments,  I  think  I  have  adduced 
enough  to  justify  the  remark  I  made  in  my 
former  communication,  that  su<^h  doctrines 
as  he  has  laid  down,  if  founded  in  error,  as 
I  consider  them  to  be,  are  highly  dangerous 
in  their  ju'actical  tendency. 

But  Mr.  Adams  incjuires  to  what  I  allude 
as  erroneous,  in  the  jihysiological  princi))lei 
advfjcated  hy  him  ;  and  in  reply,  I  feel  it 
only  necessary  to  quote  the  following  sen- 
tence from  his  j)aper.  "I  have  long  bcea 
disposed,"  he  writes,  "  to  agree  with  Galen, 
and  the  older  authorities,  that  it  is  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  by  the  action  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  child 
is  accomplished."  Thus  Mr.  Adams'  zeal 
for  the  promotion  of  his  doctrine,  that 
uterine  contraction  is  of  no  avail  in  arresting 
hiemorrhage,  has  led  him  into  the  belief 
that  the  uterus  is  concerned  but  little,  if  at 
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all.  in  the  process  of  labour ;  and  that  the 
•expulsion  of  the  child  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  its  agency, — a  position  which  it  apjjcars 
to  me  no  practical  man  would  contend  for 
in  this  age,  were  his  mind  not  biassed,  and 
his  judgment  warped,  by  some  favourite 
theory. 

I  trust  Mr.  Adams  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe  that  the  observations  I  have  made 
are  dictated  solely  by  a  desire  to  establish 
the  truth,  and  by  so  doing  to  enhance  the 
usefulness  of  our  profession  ;  and 
I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Fraxcis  H.  Ramsbotham. 
14,  New  Broad  Street,  October  lltli,  1845. 

CN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  VARICES  IX  PREG- 
NANT WOMEN. 

Will  you  do  me  the  favour  of  giving  pub- 
licity to  my  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Meigs,  as  respects  the  treatment  of  varices 
in  pregnant  women.  I  do  not  believe, 
"that  such  cases  can  very  generally  be 
obviated  by  the  use  of  the  roller  and  other 
ordinary  measures."  When  an  accoucheur 
is  called  to  a  young  and  delicate  female, 
previous  to  her  tirst  confinement,  it  is  not 
unfrec|Upntly  to  take  his  advice  about  some 
such  little  matter,  about  which  she  has  got 
alarmed,  being  ignorant  of  the  cause  ;  and  I 
do  not  know  an  instance  in  practice  where 
he  is  more  anxious,  or  has  it  less  in  his 
power  to  increase  his  patient's  confidence 
in  him,  by  giving  the  relief  sought  in  such 
troublesome  cases. 

I  have  used  all  kinds  of  mechanical  contri- 
ances  and  failed  of  success  ;  the  pain  caused  by 
the  bandage  is  insu])portable,  and  the  laced 
stocking  is  not  much  better  ;  the  desidera- 
tum being  to  have  the  pressure  equal  all 
over  the  liml),  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  accom])lish  by  any  mechanical  means.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  a  preparation  of 
caoutchouc  of  equal  thickness  miglit  be 
tried,  although  my  e.xperience  does  not  lead 
me  to  anticipate  much  benefit  from  any 
mechanical  jontrivance.  In  many  of  the 
cases  of  varices  which  have  come  under  my 
observation,  the  patients  have  been  for  the 
most  ))art  of  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  and 
tiiere  is  not  unfreqi^ently  constipation  of  the 
bowels ;  by  unloading  them  occasionally 
t.ith  an  active  aperient,  accompanied  witli 
gentle  exercise  out  of  doors,  and  respeated 
at  short  intervals,  1  have  by  such  means 
given  the  only  relief  to  my  patients  ;  while 
in  the  house,  and  in  very  aggravated  cases, 
I  would  of  course  recommend  the  recumbent 
position  ;  standmg  in  one  j)Osture  for  any 
length  of  time  aggravates  the  paiu  very 
much. 

I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  fearful  ef- 
fects, stated  by  Dr.  Meigs,  after  delivery, 
which   I   could    trace    to    varices.      In  an 


aggravated  case  which  I  attended  lately, 
some  of  the  vessels  were  as  large  as  my  fore- 
finger, extending  all  the  way  to  the  external 
labia,  and  during  a  ])ain  I  every  moment 
ex])ected  that  one  of  them  would  burst 
amongst  my  fingers.  Not  twelve  hours  after 
the  labour  no  trace  of  them  were  to  be 
found,  and  the  patient  had  a  good  recovery; 
in  phlebitis,  phlegmasia  dolens,  &c. — indeed, 
in  most  diseases  ati'ecting  the  lower  extremi- 
ties after  delivery — 1  have  uniformly  found 
cold  to  be  the  cause,  or  mechanical  injuries 
done  to  the  uterus  internally,  either  by  the 
hand  or  instruments. — I  am,  &c. 

John  Patterson,  M.R.C.S.L. 
61,  St.  Nicholas  Street,  Aberdeen, 
8tli  October,  1845. 


iilTctilral  ilntclUgcnfc. 

the  AFRICAN  FEVER. 

We  have  heard  of  no  fresh  cases  of  this  dis- 
ease since  our  last.  Although  some  of  the 
crew  of  the  Growler,  stationed  at  Woolwich, 
had  been  attacked  by  the  fever,  it  had  not 
assumed  a  malignant  character,  and  all  re- 
strictions on  the  vessel  have  in  consequence 
been  removed.  The  last  accounts  of  the 
crew  of  the  Eclair  represent  that  six  of  the 
men  were  labouring  under  the  fever,  two 
having  it  in  a  very  severe  form.  One 
man  was  suffering  from  a  second  attack. 
The  disease  has  been  most  fatal  among  the 
crew  of  this  vessel.  Out  of  I4.j  officers  and 
men,  her  full  complement,  123  have  been 
attacked  by  the  fever  since  April  last,  and 
05  have  died,  representing  a  mortality  of 
more  than  fifty  per  cent.  It  has  been  al- 
ready stated  tliat  not  one  of  the  Kroomen  or 
blacks  had  suffered  from  an  attack. 

PARISIAN  MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

The  aggregate  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  medical  piofession  in  France,  comprising 
the  most  eminent  practitioners  of  Paris  and 
the  de]iartments,  is  fixed  to  take  place  ia 
Paris  on  the  1st  of  November.  jNI.  Ville- 
neuve  is  the  President  of  the  Permanent 
Committee,  in  which  we  find  enrolled  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  medical 
men  in  France.  The  Government  has  given 
every  encouragement  to  this  meeting,  which 
it  is  intended  shall  last  a  fortnight.  One  of 
the  subjects  which  it  is  supposed  will  be  dis- 
cussed, is  a  plan  for  the  better  organisation 
of  the  profession  in  France,  preparatory  to 
legislation. 

the  LONDON  MEDICAL  DIRECTORY. 

While  lawyers  have  been  long  provided 
with  a  law-list,  whereby  they  may  soon  dis- 
tinguish the  interloper  (rom  the  regular 
practitioner,  the  medical  profession  has  been 
without   any   sort   of  guide  to  the  qualifica- 
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tions  or  standing  of  those  who  practised  as 
physicians  or  sur{;eons  in    the    metro))olis. 
An  attempt  was  made  diirins^the  last  year  to 
supply   tliis  deficiency ;  but  owing  to  some 
members  not  having  received  circulars,  and 
others  not  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to 
fnrnish  any  replies,  the  work   was  sadly  de- 
fective.    A  new  edition  is  about  to  appear ; 
and  as  the  utility  of  such   a  work  must  de- 
pend   upon  its    corripleteness,  we   strongly 
urge    those   of  our    professional    brethren 
whose  names  have  been  omitted  in  the  first 
edition,  to  forward   them  to  the  publisher*, 
with  their  addresses.      We  look  upon  this 
as   a   praiseworthy    attempt   to   supply  the 
place  of  the  bungling  lists  which  have  been 
occasionally  issued  by   the  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  the  Apothec  ries'  Society.     In  t'.ie 
absence    of  a  correct  Government  register, 
much  good  will  be  done  by  an  annual  publi- 
cation of  this  description.     We  must,   how- 
ever, protest  against  the  absurdity  of  each 
man    enrolling    his    literai-y    contributions 
with   his    name    and  qualification.     We  do 
not  refer  to  a  directory  to  find  out  whether 
a  practitioner  has  jjublished  books,   or  con- 
tributed jiapers   to  public  journals,  on   the 
spleen,  liver,  or   kidneys,  &(\  ;  but  to  find 
a  name,  addre.ss,   and  qualification.     It  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  a  degrading  kind  of  adver- 
tisement,   quite  misplaced,   and    for    which 
there  is  no  j)recedent  in  other  works  of  this 
kind. 

THE  HANWELL  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

From  the  recent  rejiort  of  the  visiting  jus- 
tices of  the  Hauwell  Lunatic  Asylum,  it  ap- 
pears that  amongst  other  efforts  which  have 
been  made  for  theimprovi'ment  of  the  means 
of  occui)ation  for  the  jiatients,  has  been  the 
introduction  of  a  printing  press  and  cases  of 
type,  in  consequence  of  several  of  the  un- 
fortunate men  who  are  under  their  care 
having  been  printers.  The  report  goes  on 
to  state,  that  this  proceeding  has  been  very 
beneficial  in  its  operation,  inasmuch  as  that 
whilst  on  the  one  hand  it  had  afforded  a 
pleasing  eni[)loyinent  to  the  inmates,  so,  on 
the  other,  the  comniitlee  had  turned  the 
matter  to  a  profitable  purpose,  for  the  pa- 
tients were  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
print  a  variety  of  documents  which  were 
necessary  for  the  use  of  the  asylum  itself. 
Another  Ijeneficial  ei'Iect  which  the  printing 
materials  had  led  to,  was  the  fact  of  their 
having  stimulated  the  dormant  intellectual 
energies  of  some  of  the  other  patients,  by 
whom  sevfral  specimens  of  poetic  writing  of 
a  high  character  had  been  jiroduced,  all  of 
which  had  ^ub.''equently  been  printed  by  the 
"  ilanwell  press." 

GKNEIIAL  MEDICAL  ANNUITY  FUND. 

At    a   Meeting  of  the   Committee   for  the 
formation  of  a  Medical  Annuity  Fund,  held 

*  Mr.  Cliurchill,  Princes  Street,  ijoho. 


at  Northampton,  on  the  8th  ull.,  /  rchibald 
Robertson,  M.D.  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair,  it 
was  resolved:  "That  a  Medical  Ann\jity 
Fund  be  forthwith  established  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Annuities  to  superannuated  or 
disabled  Members  of  the  Medical  Profession, 
their  widows  and  orphans.  The  fund  to 
be  open  to  Subscriptions  from  the  legally 
qualified  Praclitioners  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  that 
the  following  be  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Institution. 

1.  That    a    Society    be    established   for 
granting  Antuiities  to  superannuated  or  dis- 
abled Members  of  the  jiledical  Profession, 
their  widows  and  orphans  ;    and  that  it  be 
called    "  The     General    Meilical    Annuity 
Fund."      2.  That  the  appointment  of  the 
Officers  of  the    General    Medical    Annuity 
Fund  be  vested  in  the  Provincial  Medical 
and    Surgical    Association.       3.    That    the 
General   Medical    Ann\nty   Fund  be  under 
the  management  of  a  President  and  sixteea 
Directors,  who  shall  be  subscribers  to  the 
Fund.       The    Officers    shall    consist   of    a 
President,    who    shall   be  the    President   of 
the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Asso- 
ciation for  the  time  being,  four  Trustees,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Managing  Director,   who 
>~hall  be  permanent  Officers  ;    ten  -\nnually 
Elected    Directors,    and  a   paid    Secretary. 
The  Trustees  shall  invest  the  Funds  of  the 
Society    in    Government    Securities.       The 
Treasurer    shall,    by    his    Banker,     receive 
subscriptions  from  the  Secretary,  and  shall 
])ay  over  the  same  to  the  Trustees  as  soon 
as  they  amount  to   one  hundred    pounds : 
and  he  shall  pay  the  Annuities  as  the  same 
may    be    granted   and   become   due.       ITie 
Managing  Director  shall  conduct  the  general 
business  of  the  Society  ;    shall  countersiga 
all  receipts  for  s\ibscriptions ;    transmit  to 
the  Directors,  ten  days  prior  to  their  Annual 
Meetings,  the  names  of  the  Applicants  for 
Annuities;   prepare  the  Annual  Re|iort,  and 
call  Special  Meetings  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Fund,  at  Northamptni,  when  the  same  may 
be  required.      The  Elective  Managers  shall, 
with  the  other  Officers  of  the  I'lmd,  direct 
the    management   of    the    business    of    the 
Institution,  and  determine  upon  all  applica- 
tions for  Annuities.       The    Secretary  shall 
receive    all    subscriptions     and    donations, 
shall  give  proper  receipts  for  the  Same,  shal| 
pay  ov.r    the  money  in  his  hands  to  the 
Banker   of   the    Treasurer,    as   soon    as    it 
shall    amount    to    tlie    sum    of  twenty-five 
pounds;    shall  keep  the  books  of  the  Insti- 
tution,   preserve    all     letters    and     papers 
addressed  to  the  Society,   and   shall   retain 
copies  of  all  jjapers  and   documents  issued 
from   th(!  office  ;    moreover,   he  shall  attend 
upon   the   Treasurer  or  his   Bankers   when 
re(|uired  ;   and  appear  at  all  Meetings  of  the 
Directors,  with  all  the  books,  papers,  and 
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necessary  documents.  4.  That  any  legally 
qualified  Medical  Practitioner  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  may  become  a  Membrr  of  the 
General  Medical  Aimuity  Fund  by  the 
payment  of  an  annual  subscription  of  one 
guinea,  the  same  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and 
to  be  due  on  the  first  of  July  in  every  year. 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  from  new 
Subscribers  any  time  prior  to  the  .'lOth  day 
of  June  in  each  year,  when  the  annual 
accounts  will  be  made  up  ;  but  every  sub- 
scription must  be  renewed  within  three 
months  after  the  first  ot  July  in  each  year. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  consecutive 
year  of  his  subscription,  any  Member,  or 
his  widow  or  orphans,  will  become  eligible 
to  receive  an  annuity.  Subscriptions  may 
be  paid  in  advance  for  any  number  of  years  ; 
but  no  member,  or  his  widow  or  or))haus, 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  an  annuity  unless 
the  Member  survive  five  years  from  the 
payment  of  his  first  subscription.  Any 
member  neglecting  to  pay  his  subscription 
within  three  months  from  the  first  of  July, 
shall  be  written  to  by  the  Seci-elary,  and 
reminded  that  his  subscription  is  in  urrear  ; 
and  if  the  same  shall  not  be  paid  within 
one  month  from  the  date  of  such  notice  of 
arrear,  the  subscriber  shall  lose,  ipso  facto, 
his  title  of  membership  ;  but  he  will  be 
eligible  to  commence  again  as  a  new  sub- 
scriber. If  any  Member  shall  publicly 
advertise  any  secret  medicine,  or  publicly 
advertise  to  cure  any  diseases  em])irically, 
he  shall  cease,  ipsofnclo,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  (General  Medical  Annuity  Fund. 
Subscribeis  on  j'aying  their  first  subscrip- 
tion, mus(  r  ivcinlheir  Christian  and  Surname, 
and  their  residence,  at  full  length,  together 
with  their  age  last  birthday.  5.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  Annuities  will  be  made  by  the 
Treasurer  half-yearly  in  advance  ;  the  names 
of  the  Annuitants  will  not  be  published 
otherwiiie  than  by  their  initials  ;  and  a 
certificate  will  be  required  half-yearly,  stating 
that  the  Annuitant  still  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  fU^^Fund.  For  every  one  hundred 
subscriber^  there  will  be  three  annuities, 
not  exceeding  £2b,  to  superannuated  or 
disabled  Members;  and  three  annuities,  not 
exceeding  ^£,'1.3,  to  widows  and  orphans. 

The  following  Gentlemen  have  been  ap- 
pointed Officers  of  the  General  Medical  An- 
nuity Fund  :  President,  Charles  Fox  Favell, 
M.D.  Sheffield.  Trustees— C  Hastings, 
M.D.  Worcester,  il.  W.  Rumsey,  Esq. 
Gloucester,  Henry  Terry,  Esq.  North- 
ampton, and  Robert  Ceely,  Esq.,  Aylesbury. 
Treasurer — Archibald  Robertson,  M.D. 
F.R.S.,  Northampton.  (UoH/ttr— "  The 
Northamptonshire  Union  Bank.")  Manag- 
ing Director — Edward  Daniell,  Esq.  New- 
port Pagnell.  Elective  Managers — Richard 
Faircloth,  Esq.  Newmarket ;  J.  G.  Apple- 
ton,  Esq.,   Hitchin,   Herts;    J.  G.  Crosse, 


Esq.  Norwich;  T.  Paget,  Esq.,  Leicester; 
Francis  Elkington,  Esq.,  Birmingham  ; 
William  Budd,  M.D.  Bristol  ;  Charles 
Cowan,  M.D.,  Readmg  ;  Edward  Holme, 
M.D.  Manchester;  Peter  Martin,  Esq., 
Reigate  ;  and  W.  Kent,  Esq.,  Walsham-le- 
Willows,  Suffolk.  Secretary— Mr.  Joseph 
Staines.  Newport  Pagnell. 

Rem.\rks. — Looking  at  the  objects  of 
this  Society,  and  the  names  of  those  gentlemen 
who  have  been  appointed  Officers  of  the 
Fund,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it 
to  the  charitable  notice  of  our  professional 
brethren. — Ed.  Gaz. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  Monday  the  1.3th  instant,  at  the 
residence  of  his  father,  Montague  Gossett, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Robert  Gossett,  surgeon,  in  his 
26th  year.  Mr.  Gossett  was  a  man  of  very 
estimable  character,  and  of  great  promise  in 
his  profession. 


i3tocccJ3mg5  of  5octft(cs. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Monday,  Oct.  13, 1845. 

DR.  THEOPHILUS  THOMPSON,  PRESIDENT. 

Practice  in  Placenta  Prcevia. 
Mr.  Stedmax,  in  allusion  to  the  discussion 
at  the  last  meeting,  referred  to  the  ease  of  a 
woman  in  whom  the  placenta  was  expelled 
by  the  natural  parturient  efforts.  The  hae- 
morrhage ceased  immediately  the  placenta 
was  thrown  ofr.  The  feet  presented.  He 
had  seen  two  other  cases  in  which  the  pla- 
centa was  similarly  exjielled,  and  in  each  in- 
stance haemorrhage  immediately  ceased. 
With  respect  to  the  old  mode  of  practice  in 
placenta  praevia,  he  might  observe,  that  it 
was  not  always  so  easy  to  pass  the  hand  into 
the  uterus,  and  turn  the  child,  as  some  of 
the  speakers  seemed  to  think.  Cases  might, 
and  did,  occur,  where  it  was  desirable  to 
resort  to  this  proceeding,  and  in  which  it 
was  successful ;  these  wore,  however,  gene- 
rally instances  in  which  the  woman  had 
borne  children  before,  and  the  pelvis  was 
capacious.  With  first  children  the  proceed- 
ing was  much  more  difficult.  One  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the  pla- 
centa, as  practised  by  Dr.  Simpson,  con- 
sisted in  the  fact,  that  the  hsernorrhage  came 
from  tha  placenta,  when  that  body  was 
situated  over  the  os  uteri. 

Dr.  Waller  observed,  that  generally  in 
these  cases  there  was  no  contraction  ot  the 
womb ;  would  the  removal  of  the  placenta 
produce  this  contraction,  and  stop  the  bleed- 
isig .'  We  were  generally  called  to  these 
cases  when  there  was  hzemorrhage  only,  and 
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no  contraction.  He  related  a  case  of  this 
description,  in  which  a  woman  was  reduced 
so  low  by  tlie  haemoirhage,  and  in  which 
there  was  no  pain,  tliat  he  ))erformed  trans- 
fusion to  the  extent  of  twelve  ounces ;  she 
rallied  somewhat,  but  still  there  was  no 
pain  ;  six  hours  after,  transfusion  was  again 
performed,  and  she  slept  for  six  hours ; 
iahour-paiiis  then  came  on,  and  she  did  well. 
With  respect  to  the  removal  of  the  placenta, 
it  was  just  as  difficult  to  effect  this  as  to  re- 
move the  child  ; — why  then,  if  there  was  no 
pain,  should  we  not  bring  down  the  child 
after  the  placenta  had  been  removed  ? 

Mr.  Dkndv  had  found  no  difficulty,  in 
cases  of  placenta  praevia,  in  passing  the  hand 
through,  or  by  the  side  of,  the  placenta. 
He  sugicsted  that,  in  cases  where  the  pla- 
centa was  over  the  os  uteri,  and  a  ])ortion  of 
it  was  so  adherent  that  it  prevented  the  os 
uteri  from  dilating,  it  would  be  good  prac- 
tice to  etitirely  detach  the  placenta. 

Mr.  Crisp  had  been  informed,  by  two 
practitioners,  of  cases  similar  to  the  one 
detailed  by  Mr.  Stedman.  In  these  instances 
hemorrhage  had  continued  for  some  tinid ; 
the  placenta  was  expelled,  and  there  was  no 
after- ha;morrhage. 

Mr.  HiCADLANi)  referred  to  eight  cases  of 
placenta  prievia,  recorded  very  lately  in  the 
MEDiCAf,  Gazette,  by  Dr.  11.  Lee,  in 
which  the  old  practice  was,  in  every  instance, 
successfully  employed.  If  so  successful,  why 
should  we  depart  from  it  ?  He  related  a 
case  of  [dacenta  ])ra;via,  in  which  haemor- 
rhage continued  after  the  placenta  had  been 
expelled  into  the  vagina, 

Mr.  Crisp  mentioned,  that  in  previously 
recorded  cases,  Dr.  Lee  had  lost  fourteen 
cases  out  of  thirty-eight.  Dr.  Simpson's 
loss  was  one  in  fifteen — by  the  old  method,  it 
was  one  in  three.  He  related  the  case  of  a 
woman  who,  during  the  last  month  of  i)rcg- 
nancy,  suffered  from  frecpient  attacks  of 
hiemorrhage,  consequent  u])on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  placenta  over  the  os  uteri.  The 
child  was  at  last  turned,  and  delivery 
effected  ;  but  the  mother  jierished.  If  tlie 
placenta  had  been  detached  in  this  case, 
the  bleeding  would  have  ceased,  and  the 
wonian's  life  been  saved. 

Mr.  IIeadlano  said,  that  the  eight  last 
cases  recorded  by  Or.  Lee,  had  occurred  in 
his  private  jjractice,  and  aid  was  afforded 
sufficiently  early;  wliilst  the  other  cases, 
which  were  usually  those  of  charity  patients, 
had  been  under  the  care  of  midwives,  or  in- 
competent persons,  and  were  not  attended  to 
sufficiently  early.  Most  of  the  cases  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Rigby,  of  Norwich,  had  also 
occurred  among  tlie  neglected  i)oor.  After 
an  experience  of  twenty-five  years,  he,  Mr. 
Headland,  had  oidy  seen  one  fatal  case  of 
placenta  prajvia. 

Dr.    Waller    had    found  in    his    own 


practice  no  such  mortality  as  that  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Crisp. 

Some  discussion  followed,  in  reference 
to  the  connection  between  the  foetus  and 
mothei. 

With  respect  to  the  question  at  issue,  it 
was  contended  by  Mr.  Fisher,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  take  as  facts  those  cases  that 
were  recorded,  and  then  to  explain,  if  possi- 
ble, the  ])henoniena  presented  to  us. 

Dr.  Bennett  made  some  general  re- 
marks on  certain  anomalies  in  the  discussion, 
after  which  the  Society  adjourned. 

Monday,  October  20th. 
Purpura  and  its  treatment. 

Mr.  Dendy  related  a  case  of  purpura, 
occurring  in  a  little  boy,  four  years  of  age, 
of  very  debilitated  constitution,  and  who, 
when  two  years  of  age,  had  suffered  from  an 
attack  of  "  congestion  of  liver,"  attended 
with  opisthotonos  and  other  formidable 
symptoms.  Five  months  since,  the  little 
jiatient  became  affected  with  a  pain  in  the 
side,  and  immediately  after  purpura  de- 
veloped itself ;  for  fifteen  weeks  the  child 
was  under  treatment,  and  took  tonics  with- 
out any  relief ;  five  weeks  since,  he  was 
brought  to  Mr.  Dendy  ;  he  was  then  not 
constitutionally  ill,  and  was  able  to  walk. 
It  ajipeared  that  he  had  lived  almost  en- 
tirely on  bread  and  water,  and  the  stomach 
was  unable  to  retain  any  sweet  or  oily  mat- 
ter. Whatever  might  be  the  predisposing 
cause  of  the  disease,  he  felt  convinced  that 
the  exciting  cause  existed  in  the  alimen'ary 
canal  and  portal  system.  With  the  view 
of  improving  the  secretions,  he  ordered 
three  grains  of  calomel  to  be  taken  every 
night  at  bed-time  for  fourteen  nights ; 
and  during  the  day  he  prescribed  five 
drops  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  to 
be  taken  three  times  a-day  ;  the  dose 
to  be  gradually  increased  until  it  reached 
twelve  drops.  Under  this  apparently 
opposite  treatment,  of  extreme  purgation 
and  extreme  stimulation,  the  juptient  re- 
covered without  any  bad  effects  having 
developed  themselves  from  either  of  the 
powerf^ul  medicines  ])rescribed. 

Mr.  Headland  thought,  that  to  consider 
purpura  to  lie  the  result  merely  of  disorder 
of  the  chyloi)oietic  viscera,  was  taking 
much  too  narrow  a  view  of  its  origin.  He 
thought  that  the  treatment  which  usually 
succeeded  in  the  cure  of  this  disease,  indi- 
cated an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood, 
arising  from  want  of  fibrine,  or  some  other 
of  its  elements,  in  which  respect  the  com- 
plaint resembled  scurvy.  His  usual  treat- 
ment, after  improving  the  secretions,  was 
the  administratiini  of  lemon-juice,  the  recom- 
mendation of  good  air,  and  treatment  which 
might  be  called,  generally,  anti-scorbutic. 
It  would   yield  also   to   bark  and  steel,  or 
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chlorate  oC  potash.  In  one  severe  case  of 
purpura  occurring  in  a  child  from  whom 
tliere  was  excessive  haemorrhage,  consequent 
upon  the  removal  of  one  of  the  milk  teeth, 
the  purple  spots  became  pale,  and  the  pa- 
tient nearly  sunk  ;  turpentine  administered 
internally  appeared  here  to  have  a  marked 
good  effect. 

Dr.  THEOPIIH.U.S  Thompson  observed, 
that  purpura  developed  itself  in  different  con- 
ditions of  the  system.  In  one,  attended 
•with  congestion  of  liver,  calomel,  by  putting 
the  secretions  right,  would  be  of  much  ser- 
vice. In  other  cases,  the  disease  appeared 
to  have  its  origin  simply  in  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  then  demulcents 
■were  indicated.  Other  cases,  again,  did  best 
under  the  use  of  acids. 

Dr.  WiLLSHiRE  said,  that  purpura  appear- 
ed to  occur  under  two  circumstances  :  in  one 
there  was  a  jireponderance  of  the  watery 
portions  of  the  blood  ;  in  the  other,  the 
blood  might  be  normal,  but  the  walls  of  the 
smaller  vessels  allowed  the  fluid  to  permeate. 
In  the  first,  saline  purgatives  might  be  use- 
ful by  lessening  the  quantity  of  watery  fluid. 

Dr.  Waller  had  seen  a  case  lately,  depen- 
dent on  hepatic  congestion,  which  was  cured 
by  brisk  purgatives,  followed  by  tonics.  He 
inquired  the  condition  of  the  blood  corpuscles 
in  this  disease. 

Dr.  G.  O.  Rees  remarked,  that  we  knew 
little  of  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  pur- 
pura. When  viewed  under  the  microscope, 
in  advanced  cases,  the  blood  appeared  to  be 
entirely  broken  up  ;  in  other  cases,  and 
these  too  of  a  severe  character,  the  blood 
appeared  normal.  In  some  cases,  the  blood 
was  buffed  and  cupped  ;  in  others,  there  was 
deficiency  of  fibrine.  He  thought  that  these 
facts  indicated  the  presence  of  two  stages  in 
purpura,  such  as  for  instance  were  known  to 
exists  in  Bright's  disease,  in  the  first  stage 
of  which  there  was,  in  the  blood,  a  de- 
ficiency of  albumen  and  a  surperabundance 
of  blood  corpuscles  ;  in  the  second  stage  the 
opposite  state  presented  itself.  It  should 
be  reco  kitted,  that  when  we  gave  lemon- 
juice  in  iMs  disease  we  were  really  giving 
soda,  for  le^-non-juice  was  a  super-citrate  of 
soda,  rendert.ig  the  urine  alkaline.  He  had 
seen  cases  do  well  under  the  employment  of 
carbonate  of  soda. 

Dr.  Chowne  considen-ed  that  any  debilitat- 
ing cause  might  induce  purpura.  It  did 
not,  however,  depend  wholly  on  poverty  of 
the  blood,  as  it  appeared  sometimes  to  be  a 
local  disease,  the  constitution  beng  robust, 
and  the  patient  plethoric.  The  treatment 
must  depend  on  the  condition  presented  by 
each  case. 

Dr.  A.  B.Garrod  had  found  various  con- 
ditions of  the  blood  in  purpura  ;  in  some 
cases  there  was  a  deficiency  of  fibrine,  in 
others  excess  of  it ;  but  we  were  ignorant 


entirely  of  the  essential  condition  of  the 
blood  in  this  disease. 

At  the  next  meeting  a  successful  case  of 
laryngotomy  will  be  detailed. 

FORENSIC  PHYSICS. 

IMPORTANT  METEOROLOGICAL  aUESTION, 

A  CURIOUS  case  is  about  to  he  tried  in 
France,  involving  an  important  question 
connected  with  meteorology.  About  ten 
weeks  ago,  several  factories  were  destroyed, 
at  a  place  near  Rouen,  by  a  violent  hurri- 
cane. The  buildings  were  completely  un- 
roofed, and  the  destruction  was  so  rapid 
that  a  great  number  of  lives  were  lost.  It 
is  a  remarkable  meteorological  fict  that  the 
storm  apjieared  to  spend  itself  upon  this 
locality.  The  proprietors  of  the  destroyed 
factories  have  alleged  that  the  damage  was 
caused  by  the  electric  fluid  ;  and  as  they 
were  insured  against  the  effects  of  lightning, 
they  have  brought  an  action  against  the 
Insurance  Company  for  the  amount  of  the 
policy.  The  payment  of  this  is  disputed 
on  the  ground  that  the  buildings  were 
demolished  by  a  storm  of  wind  or  hurricane, 
and  not  by  electricity.  The  allegation  of 
the  Insurance  Company  is  supported  by  the 
high  authority  of  M.  Pouillet,  who  has 
visited  the  spot  and  examined  the  premises. 
Should  the  case  come  to  trial  in  the  absence 
of  direct  proof  of  the  agency  of  lightning, 
either  from  marks  of  combustion,  or  the 
direct  evidence  of  eye-witnesses,  this  im- 
portant question  will  probably  be  referred 
to  a  commission  of  scientific  men  ;  and  the 
Court  will  probably  be  guided  by  their 
decision,  as  our  Admiralty  Courts  are  now 
guided,  in  questions  connected  with  the  col- 
lision of  vessels  at  sea,  by  the  opinions  of 
experienced  nautical  men.  In  all  other 
cases,  except  navigation,  however,  the 
common  English  practice  is  to  call  for  the 
opinion  of  the  person  who  happens  to  live 
nearest  to  the  spot  where  the  catastrophe 
occurred  !  The  above  case  shows  how  unex- 
pectedly questions  requiring  great  scientific 
knowledge  may  arise  in  relation  to  the  civil 
rights  of  individuals. —  Comptes  Jtendus. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE  WOUNDED  PART  IN 
CASES  OF  TETANUS. 

Cutting  off  the  wounded  part  has  been 
recommended  by  Larrey.  I  was  present 
when  Mr.  Obrey  amputated  a  limb  where 
compound  luxation  of  the  thumb  had 
caused  tetanus ;  but  he  might  as  well 
have  left  it  on.  I  myself  have  lately  put  it 
to  the  test  in  Steevens'  Hos])ital  in  the  case 
of  a  man  whose  arm  had  been  greatly  lace- 
rated ;  but  he  died  in  the  ordinary  period  as 
if  nothing  had  been  done  :  it  made  matters 
neither  better  nor  worse.  — Profesnor  Colles's 
Lectures. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  of  SURGEONS. 

Gentlemen  admitted  Members. 

Friday,  Oct.  17.-G.S.  Clement.— A.  R.  AVall. 
— C.  E.  E.  Welchman.  -J.  Taylor.— R.  Edwards. 
—J.  Na?le.— T.  J.  Blake. -R.  Harper.— H.  A. 
Newell.- J.  J.  R.  Dalliston. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

Gentlemen  who  have  obtained  Certificates. 

THTRsnAY,  Oct.  16 —Thomas  Godwin  .Salt, 
Ruffelv,  Staffordstiirp.- William  Henr>-  Yonnar, 
Sandai,  Wakefield.  Yorkshire.— Francis  Horsfall, 
Wakefield.  Yorkshire.— Andrew  Uavies,  Haver- 
fordwest, SVales. 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Oct.  18. 

Aver,  of  5  yr.<<. 

Males 491 

Females .  472 

963 


Births. 

Males 659 

Females  .   6.')1 


Heaths. 
Males....   3S4 
Females  .    387 

771 


Deaths  ix  different  Districts. 

{Ziin  number ;~ Registrar's^  Districts,  129. 
Population,  in  1841,  1,915,104.) 

West- Kensinarton ;  Chelsea;  St.  Georsfe, 
Hanover Sijuare;  Westminster;  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields;  St.  Jatnes  ..  (Pop.  301.326)    109 

North  — St.  Marylebone  ;  St.  Pancras  ; 
Islington  ;  Hackney f  Pop.  366,303)     127 

Centra  l— St.  Giles  and  St.  Georsre ;  Strand; 
Holboni;  Clerkenwell;  St.  Luke;  East 
London  ;  West  London  ;  the  City  of 
London    (Pop.  374.759)     161 

East— Shoreditch;  Bethnal  Green  ;  White- 
chapel ;  St.  George  in  the  East ;  Stepney  ; 
Poplar (Pop.  393,247)     170 

South— St.  Saviour;  St.  Clave;  Bermond- 
sey;  St.  George,  Southwark  ;  Newinfjton; 
Lambeth  ;  Wandsworth  and  Claphain  ; 
Cauiberwell ;    Rotherhithe ;    Greenwich 

(Pop.  479,469)    204 

Total 771 


Causes  of  Death  in  the  Weelc  ending  Oct.  18. 

Col.  A.  Weekly  Averages  of  5  Autumns;  CoI.b.  of  .'i  Years. 


AllCauses   7-lil020 

SpecifikdCaitses 766;  1010 

1.  Zymotic(nr  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Cont;i{;ious)  Diseases  '. . 
Sporadic  Diseases,  vix. — 

2.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c.  of  uncer- 

tain scat    . . 

Brain.  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 
and  Senses 

4.  Lunirs,    and    other   Organs  of 

Respiration 

5.  Heart  and  Blood-vessels 

6.  Stomach,     Liver,     and     other 

Orirans  of  Diceslion 

7.  Oiseiises  of  the  Kidneys,  X:c.  . 

8.  Childbirth,     Diseases    of    the 

Uterus.  &c 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  the 

Bones,  .Joints,  &c 

10.  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c 

11.  Old  ,\-e 

12.  Violence,   I'rivation,  Cold,  and' 

Intemperance I    19 


223 


109 


26 


The  following;  is  a  selection  of  the  number 
Deaths  from  the  important  special  causes-. — 


Small-pox    12 

Measles    71 

Scarlatina    20 

Hoopin2;-cou!!;h . .  39 

Croup   7 

Thrush 5 

Diarrhoea     25 

Dvsenterv   4 

Typhus    ■ 22 

Ha-niorrhaope ....  1 

Dropsv 10 

Debility    14 

Sudden  deaths  . .  5 

Hydrocephalus..  29 

Apoplexy 12 

Paralvsis 21 


Convulsions    ....  23 
DeliriumTremens    1 

Bronchitis 31 

Pneumonia 49 

Phthisis    96 

Dis.of  Lungs,  &c.    5 

Teething 11 

Gastritis 0 

Enteritis 14 

Peritonitis 2 

Tabes  Mesenterica  13 

Dis.  Stomach,  &c.  7 

Dis.  of  Liver,  &c.  6 


Childbirth 

Dis.of  Uterus,&c. 


Remarks.  —  The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
249  below  the  autumnal  and  192  below  the  annual 
average.  The  deaths  from  Zymotic  diseases 
are  above  the  averages.  Tlie  mortality  from 
.Measles  is  on  the  increase,  being  40  above  the 
autumnal  average  (deaths  71).  In  all  the  dis- 
tricts, the  mortality  is  below  both  averages. 


ROYAL  observatory,  GREENWICH. 


1    Mm. 

Mean. 

1  29-97 

30- 

41- 

.52-9  • 

50-8 

50-8 

li  Sun. 

METEOROLOGICAL   SUMMARY 
For  the  week  ending  Sa'urday,  Oct.  18. 

M.nx. 

Height  of  Barometer^  .30-31 

„       ,,  Thermometer  ..  64" 

Self-registering  do 84-81' 

,,     in  the  Thames  water  51-8 

«   From  r2  oI>s(  rv.ltiiius  li.iily. 

Rain,  iu  inches,  0-01 :  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Meteorological. — The  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  WASTtt^  above  thatof  the  climate  of  London 
for  the  year,  but  nearly  lO"*  below  the  mean 
summer  temperature.  Tlie  extreme  diurnal 
range  in  the  self-rearistering  thermometer  was 
49-5°.  On  an  average  of  23  years,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  week  has  risen  2-7". 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Hannay's  paper  will  he  inserted  in  an 

early  number.     The  correction  si.  ill  be  made, 

and  a  jiroof  sent.  . 

The  communications  of  Dr.  Dick,  MV.  Erichsen, 

Dr.  Camps,  and  Dr.  Robinson's  letXiirc  on  the 

Study  of  Pathology,  in  our  next.       \ 
We  have  received  a  letter  from  the  prVessional 

gentleman  who  gave  eviilence  in  th'^  case  of 

assault  on  a  pregnant  female,  reported  «t  page 

1083  of  our  last  n  11  ruber.      Wc  will  enu\avour 

to  find  room  for  it  in  our  next. 
Mr.  .1.  (Jninthain's  paper  on   the  Tlierap|eutic 

Effects  of  Nitrogen  in  Typhus  Fever  will  be 

inserted. 
We  have  been  obliired  to  postpone  Dr.  Jones's 

paper  on  the  Diseased  Liver  of  Rabbits  until 

next  week. 
Professor  Faraday's  Lectures  on  the  Metals  will 

be  shortly  resinned. 
Received.— \)T.  A.  J.  Hannay.-Dr.  T.  Mayo.— 

Dr.  Lever. -.Mr.  J.  G.  Crasse.  — Mr.  F.  Caldcr. 

—Mr.  E.  ("opeman.— Mr.  W.  Brown. 
Erratum,  in  our  last,  p.  1075:— /or  iotromachia, 

read  iatroniachia. 
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CONTRIDUTIONS  TO 

MICROSCOPICAL  MORBID 
ANATOMY, 

Selected  and  Translated  from  the  German 
Work  of 

Dr.  Julius  Vogel,  of  Gottingen, 

KntiUC'i  "Erlauteninsrstafeln  ziir  pathologischen 
Histologie." 

By  W.  S.  Kirkes,  M  R.C.S.L.  &c. 

[Continued  from  page  883.] 

The  following  two  cases  afford  good  exam- 
ples of  the  practical  advantages  which  may 
be  sometimes  derived  from  information  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

Case  I. — The  subject  of  the  first  case 
was  a  nun  who,  for  some  time  past,  had  ex- 
perienced a  gradually  increasing  difficulty  in 
deglutition,  and  was  at  length  unable  to  open 
her  mouth,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  hard 
deep-seated  tumor,  which  was  found  situated 
behind  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Various 
remedies,  both  general  and  local,  were  re- 
sorted to,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  this 
tumor,  but  without  success  ;  and  at  length  a 
small  fistulous  opening  formed  itself  just 
beneath  the  ear,  from  which  at  each  effort  of 
mastication  or  articulation  a  small  drop  of 
fluid  exuded.  It  became  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  determine,  if  possible,  the  true 
nature  of  this  obscure  tumor  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  fluid  which  exuded  from  the 
fistulous  opening  was  several  times  sub- 
mitted to  examination  beneath  the  micro- 
scope. The  portion  first  examined  consisted 
of  a  few  drops  of  an  opaque  yellowish-white 
semifluid  matter,  of  a  distinct  alkaline  re- 
action, and  an  ammoniacal  odour.  Beneath 
the  microscope  it  appeared  composed  of  an 
entirely  amorphous  material,  within  which 
were  contained  a  few  blood  corpuscles,  nu- 
merous drops  of  fat,  and  some  scattered 
crystals  of  cholesterine  ;  besides  which,  and 
especially,  there  were  observed  in  it  a  large 
quantity  of  cells,  most  of  which  were  pale 
and  of  a  large  size,  none  being  less  than 
one-hundredth  of  a  line  in  diameter.  The 
majority  were  roundish  and  globular,  some 
were  caudate,  others  elongated  into  fibres, 
and  others  of  an  irregular  form  ;  they  all 
possessed  distinct  nuclei  with  nucleoli.  In 
some  places  these  cells  appeared  inclosed 
within  larger  or  parent  cells ;  very  few  were 
granular.  In  no  part  of  the  material  could 
ordinary  pus  corpuscles  be  found.  These 
various  cells  were  little  if  at  all  affected  by 
acetic  acid  :  by  this  reagent,  however,  a  large 
quantity  of  an   amorphous   substance   was 

935.— xsxvi.     Oc^oier  31,  1845. 


coagulated.  On  the  next  day  another  por' 
tion  of  the  fluid  was  examined,  when,  beside 
the  above-mentioned  constituents,  a  numbe 
of  ordinary  pus  corpuscles  were  obsei-ved, 
derived  in  all  probability  from  the  walls  of 
the  fistulous  passage.  Several  subsequent 
examinations  were  made,  and  the  same  re- 
sults constantly  obtained,,  so  far  as  regards 
the  large  compact  cells  which  were  always 
found  in  the  fluid.  The  presence  of  the 
pus  corpuscles  was  uncertain,  occasionally 
being  discovered,  occasionally  not.  Inas- 
much as  these  cells  were  of  a  kind  which  is 
never  met  with  in  the  fluid  of  an  ordinary 
abscess,  or  in  simple  induration,  and  inas- 
much as  they  corresponded  very  closely  in 
form  and  in  most  other  characters  to  the  cells 
described  as  constituting  the  chief  elements 
of  medullary  cancer*,  the  tumor  whence 
they  were  derived  was  considered  to  be  of  a 
malignant  character,  probably  one  of  medul- 
lary carcinoma  ;  and  an  unfavourable  prog- 
nosis was  in  consequence  pronou:;ced.  The 
sequel  of  the  case  proved  the  correctness  of 
this  prognosis,  for  the  patient  gradually 
sank,  and  died  in  about  a  month  afterwards, 
without  the  occuiTence  of  any  symptoms  in- 
dicating an  aftection  of  any  internal  organ. 
The  case  unfortunately  could  not  be  ren- 
dered complete  by  the  o))portunity  of  a  post- 
mortem examination,  but  it  was  satisfactory 
in  showing  the  correctness  of  a  prognosis 
founded  almost  entirely  on  information  ob- 
tained by  the  employment  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

Case  II. — In  the  second  case,  the  infor- 
mation afforded  by  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope led  to  a  favourable,  and,  as  the  result 
proved,  a  correct  opinion  being  pronounced 
respecting  the  nature  of  an  ulcer  of  suspi- 
cious character.  A  woman,  aged  50,  of 
small  square  stature,  bad  habit  of  body,  and 
cachectic  aspect,  had  an  ulcer  on  her  left 
breast  of  six  months"  duration.  The  breast 
itself  was  large  and  flaccid.  The  ulcer, 
which  was  nearly  the  size  of  a  walnut,  was 
situated  about  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the 
nip])le,  and  had  penetrated  rather  deeply 
into  the  substance  of  the  gland.  The  mar- 
gins of  the  ulcer,  and  tlie  parts  immediately 
around,  were  very  firm  and  hard  ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  gland  quite  soft.  The  left 
axillary  glands  were  slightly  enlarged.  The 
right  breast  was  healthy.  It  accordingly 
became  a  question  whether  this  was  a  simple 
chronic  ulceration,  with  induration  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  requiring  simple 
treatment,  or  whether  it  was  one  of  a  ma- 
lignant kind,  which  might  be  removed  by 
amputation.  To  determine  this  question, 
the  mattej  discharged  from  the  ulcer  was 
submitted  to  a  careful  examination.     It  was 


*  Illustrated  especially  by  Fi?s.  35,  36,  and  37> 

in  the  number  for  September  19ih. 
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of  a  yellowish  colour,  tolerably  thick  in  con- 
sistence, and  possessed  most  of  the  general 
-characters  of  pus  laudabile.  When  exa- 
mined beneath  the  microscope,  numbers  of 
ordinary  pus  corpuscles,  botli  separate  and 
arranged  together  in  groups,  were  distin- 
guished in  it  (fig.  13,  a  a*).     Between  these 

Fig.  43. 


pus  corpuscles  were  also  numerous  flat  cells, 
possessing  the  form  and  other  characters  of 
tesselated  epithelial  cells,  which  in  all  pro- 
babiHty  they  were  {b).  Another  portion  of 
the  fluid  was  examined  the  day  following, 
•when,  in  addition  to  the  above  constituents, 
it  contained  a  few  elongated  fusiform  cells 
(yrf  d),  such  as  are  commonly  met  with  in 
ordinary  cellular  tissue  and  in  granulations. 
The  results  of  the  above  examinations  were 
considered  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  ulcer 
•was  one  of  a  perfectly  innocent  kind,  and  to 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  simple  plan  of 
treatment.  The  rapid  healing  of  the  ulcer 
which  took  place  under  such  treatment  con- 
firmed the  correctness  of  the  opinion. 

Olservations  on  the  f>/p/ions-maier'ial.f 
[Many  of  the  German  pathologists  of  the 
present  day,  Vogel  amongst  the  number, 
maintain  that  during  the  progress  of  typhus 
a  certain  morbid  material,  possessed  of  pe- 
culiar characters,  and  having  a  tendency  to 
undergo  certain  metamorphoses,  is  poured 
cut  from  the  blood  into  the  texture  of  organs 
and  parts.  Rokitansky,  indeed,  goes  so  far 
as  to  regard  this  morbid  product  as  bearing 
a  -very  close  analogy  to  the  material  of  me- 
dullary carcinoma.  The  parts  which  seem 
most  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  deposition 
of  this  morbid  material  are  the  mucous 
membranes,  especially  that  of  the  small  in- 
testines ;  but  it  is  stated  that  also  the  sub- 
stance of  organs,  as  of  the  lungs,  may,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  typhus,  become  infiltrated 

*  Majrnifled  220  diamcterB. 

t  'I'lif  tow  remarks  which  Vnirel  makes  on 
nchirrus,  melanosis,  and  (ither  malignant  tumors, 
contain  httle  more  than  may  lie  found  iu  Miillt-r's 
work  on  Cancer,  uiiil  have  been  therefore  omitted. 


with  a  material  closely  resembling  that  found 
deposited  in  the  small  intestines.  The  fre- 
quency witli  which  the  intestinal  canal  be- 
comes the  seat  of  extensive  disorganization 
in  the  progress  of  typhus,  in  Germany  and 
in  France,  has  afforded  abundant  opportu- 
nities for  a  close  examination  into  the  nature 
and  cause  of  this  disorganizing  process  ;  and 
the  conclusions  which  have  been  most  gene- 
rally arrived  at  by  those  German  patholo- 
gists who  have  especially  studied  the  subject, 
are  to  the  effect,  that  this  morbid  process  is 
attributable  to  the  deposition  of,  and  subse- 
quent metamorphoses  undergone  by,  a  pe- 
culiar product,  wliich  they  name  the  typhous- 
material.  So  far  as  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  is  concerned,  the  condition  which 
imiTiediately  precedes  the  deposition  of  this 
typhous-material  seems  to  be  one  of  inflam- 
matory congestion,  not  however  of  an  ordi- 
nary character,  but  modified  by  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  system,  and  by  the  altered 
condition  of  the  blood  occurring  in  typhus. 
This  inflammatory  action,  although  at  first 
general,  and  aflectiiig  uniformly  a  more 
or  less  extensive  surface  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  appears  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  to  localize  itself  especially  in 
the  situF-tion  of  the  solitary  and  aggre- 
gated glands  of  tlie  small  intestines  ;  these 
glands  are  usually  found  the  more  af- 
fected the  nearer  tlie  lower  portion  of  the 
ileum  they  are  situated,  so  that  the  process 
of  disorganization  is  commonly  most  marked 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ileo- 
cajcal  valve.  The  most  important  subse(iuent 
change  commonly  undergone  by  the  typhous- 
material  after  its  deposition,  is  its  conver- 
sion, together  with  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  it,  into  a  dirty  brownish-yellow 
slougli,  which  is  sooner  or  later  thrown  off", 
and  then  the  formation  of  a  tyi)lious  ulcer 
results.  A''ogel  has  given  the  particulars  of 
several  examinations  of  typhus,  and  has  de- 
scribed the  microscopic  appearances  of  most 
of  the  parts,  but  especially  of  the  typhous- 
material  taken  from  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
from  the  mesenteric  glands,  which  latter 
structures  are  usually  found  aff'ected  secon- 
darily to  the  intestines,  being  enlarged,  firm, 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  Jind,  according  to 
Vogel,  frequently  containing  the  typhous-  ^ 
material. — Tr.] 

Typhous  plaques. 

The  following  is  a  tolerably  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  typlious  plaques,  or  elevated 
Peycr's  patches  of  glands,  as  they  are  ob- 
served previous  to  tlie  formation  of  sloughs. 

Case  I. — In  a  fatal  case  of  typhus,  the 
plaques  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  small 
intestines  were  of  considerable  size,  being 
about  two  inches  long,  one  inch  broad,  and 
from  half  a  line  to  a  line  in  thickness  ;  they 
had  the  elliptical  form,  and  were   covered 
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with  mucous  membrane,  which  was  velvety, 
and  supplied  with  a  vascular  network  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  When  portions  of  this 
mucous  membrane  were  examined  beneath 
the  microscojie,  the  caj)illary  vessels  were 
observed  filled  with  blood,  which  appeared 
as  a  red  perfectly  homogeneous  fluid,  none 
of  the  individual  corpuscles  being  distin- 
guishable :  it  was  still  fluid,  however,  and 
could  be  squeezed  out  of  the  vessels  by  slight 
pressure,  whereupon  the  unaltered  individual 
corpuscles  became  apparent.  Tlie  vessels 
were  from  1 -100th  to  l-200th  of  a  line  in 
diameter;  the  mucous  membrane,  within 
which  they  ran,  was  colourless,  and  presented 
a  coarsely  granular  aspect.  The  epithelium 
was  desquamated,  but  the  cylindrical  cells 
were  found,  both  singly  and  arranged  in 
groups,  immersed  in  the  surrounding  mu- 
cous fluid.  The  mucous  membrane  and 
intestinal  villi  were  in  places  tinged  of  a 
brownish-yellow  colour  by  bile.  Neither 
the  membrane  nor  villi  were  much  acted  on 
by  acetic  acid  ;  a  few  nuclei,  about  1-4  00th 
of  a  line  in  diameter,  and  provided  with  nu- 
cleoli, being  here  and  there  brought  into 
vieiv  by  this  reagent.  When  portions  from 
the  middle  of  the  typhous  plaques,  about 
half  a  line  below  the  mucous  membrane, 
were  examined  beneath  the  microscope,  they 
were  observed  to  be  traversed  by  blood- 
vessels from  1-lOOth  to  l-80th  of  a  line  in 
diameter ;  these  vessels  were  filled  with 
blood,  which  was  still  in  a  fluid  state,  and 
its  corpuscles  unaltered.  These  portions 
themselves  were  composed  almost  entirely 
of  a  granulo-amorphous  substance,  between 
which  were  observed  a  few  fibres  of  fibro- 
cellular  tissue,  either  separate  or  woven  to- 
gether into  bundles.  On  treatment  with 
acetic  acid,  a  number  of  cell-nuclei  came 
into  view.  Immediately  beneath  the  plaques 
was  a  layer  of  whitish  cellular  tissue  [the 
lowest  stratum  of  the  submucous  tissue], 
which,  under  the  microscope,  ))resented  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  fibro-cellular  tissue. 
Almost  all  these  fibres  disappeared  on  treat- 
ment with  acetic  acid  ;  a  few  only  remained, 
and  these  became  more  distinct  (nucleus- 
fibres  ?)  Next  beneath  this  layer  of  cellular 
tissue  came  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intes- 
tine, there  being  no  foreign  substance  be- 
tween ;  the  individual  fibres  of  this  coat 
were  flat,  and  about  1-oOOth  of  a  line  in 
diameter  ;  they  were  rendered  pale  by  acetic 
acid,  whereupon  their  elongated  nuclei  came 
into  view.  Outside  this  coat  was  the  peri- 
toneal covering  ;  its  blood-vessels  were  very 
large,  and  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  most  of 
them  being  rectilinear,  and  running  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  intestines.  This  perito- 
neal coat,  when  stripped  off"  and  examined 
beneath  the  microscojie,  was  found  to  be 
composed  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  the  bun- 
dles of  which  ran  in  a  direction  parallel  to 


that  of  the  axis  of  the  intestines.  Between 
these  fasciculi  were  observed  blood-vessels, 
and  numerous  elongated  caudate  cells.  The 
diseased  thickening,  therefore,  was  confined 
to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  imme- 
diately adjacent  submucous  tissue,  and 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  the  deposition  of 
a  granulo-amorphous  material  within  the 
healthy  tissue  of  these  parts. 

In  the  particulars  of  the  next  three  cases 
are  contained  accounts  of  the  microscopic 
characters  of  the  typhous-material,  obtained 
from  the  mesenteric  glands  and  from  Peyer's 
patches. 

Case  II. — A  young  girl,  aged  15,  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  in  a  state  of  fever, 
having  been  ill  fourteen  days.  The  lungs 
were  less  aff"ected  than  is  usually  the  case  in 
typhus ;  but  the  abdominal  organs  were 
especially  implicated,  as  shewn  by  the  pro- 
fuse diarrhoea  and  tympanitic  state.  The 
patient's  strength  rapidly  failed,  and  death 
ensued  on  the  eighth  day  after  admission. 
On  examining  the  body  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  were  found  perfectly  healthy ;  the 
lungs  were  sound,  with  the  exception  of  be- 
ing somewhat  congested  in  their  lower  lobes  j 
the  spleen  was  somewhat  softened,  but  the 
intestinal  canal  presented  the  most  impor- 
tant pathological  lesions.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  small  intestines  was  much  thick- 
ened, all  its  glands,  both  those  of  Peyer's 
patches  and  the  solitary  ones,  being  infil- 
trated with  typhous-material ;  the  glands  of 
the  colon  were  also  swollen  and  thickened  j 
the  mesenteric  glands  were  much  enlarged, 
A  few  of  these  enlarged  mesenteric  glands, 
about  the  size  of  beans,  were  carefully  exa- 
mined ;  they  contained  a  soft,  medullary, 
and  very  friable  substance.  Examined  be- 
neath the  microscope,  this  substance  ap- 
peared as  an  amorphous,  slightly  granular 
mass,  of  a  brownish-white  colour,  withia 
which  a  large  quantity  of  small-sized  cells 
were  deposited.  These  cells  had  an  irregu- 
lar roundish  form  ;  the  majority  were  below 
l-300th  of  a  line  in  diameter;  a  few  mea- 
suring from  l-150th  to  l-200th  of  a  line  ; 
some  were  distinctly  nucleated.  By  treat- 
ment with  acetic  acid  the  amorphous  sub- 
stance became  transparent,  and  gradually 
disappeared,  upon  which  very  small  cells 
(cell-nuclei  ?),  with  sharp  outlines,  came 
distinctly  into  view,  being  unaffected  by 
the  acid.  Both  cells  and  blastema  were 
dissolved  by  ammonia,  and  by  caustic  pot- 
ash. The  glaiuls  of  tlie  colon  contained  a 
substance  exactly  similar  to  that  found  in 
the  mesenteric  glands,  and  in  those  of  the 
small  intestines. 

Cask  III. — In  the  case  of  a  soldier  who 
died  of  typhus,  most  of  the  Peyer's  and  so- 
litary glands  of  the  small  intestines  were 
found  infiltrated  with  typhous  matter  ;  there 
was  no  appearance,  however,  of  ulceration. 
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the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  infiltrated  glands  being  perfectly  entire, 
though  highly  reddened  and  vascular.  The 
typhous-material  was  deposited  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  between  the  mucous  and 
muscular  coats  of  the  intestine  [its  ordinary 
seat].  When  examined  beneath  the  micro- 
scope, it  appeared  on  the  whole  as  an 
amorphous  substance,  though  in  some  places 
there  was  a  distinct  cell  formation  :  the  ina- 
jority  of  these  cells  contained  many  nuclei 
[or  young  cells  ?]  ;  they  are  represented  by 
fig.  44. 

Fig.  44. 


Case  IV. — In  the  case  of  a  young  man 
who  died  of  typhus  the  mesenteric  glands 
were  found  very  considerably  enlarged,  being 
equal  in  size  to  small  apples.  When  cut 
into  they  appeared  composed  of  a  greyish- 
white,  uniformly  compact,  lardaceous  sub- 
stance, which  readily  admitted  of  being  re- 
duced to  a  pulp.  When  examined  beneath 
the  microscope  this  substance  was  found  to 
consist  of  a  heap  of  granules,  contained 
within  a  confused  amorphous-basis  sub- 
stance ;  around  some  of  these  granules  (or 
nuclei,  which  they  were)  cell-walls  were  de- 
veloped. Tliese  granules  were  not  dissolved 
by  acetic  acid  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
rendered  more  compact  and  moredistirict  by 
this  reagent,  and  many  of  them  were  then 
observed  to  be  ))rovidcd  with  nucleoli,  which 
afforded  a  further  proof  of  their  being  cell- 
nuclei  :  the  amori)hous  basis-substance  was 
rendered  paler  by  the  acetic  acid.  Through 
treatment  with  caustic  ammonia  the  entire 
mass  became  very  pale,  and  was  reduced  to 
a  pulp  :  there  appeared  some  very  indistinct 
traces  of  vessels. 

In  tbe  same  body  Peyer's  patches  of 
glands  were  found  greatly  swollen,  and  con- 
verted into  the  typhous  platpwn,  some  of 
which  had  gone  on  to  ulceration,  whilst  over 
others  the  intestinal  mucous  mc  mljrane  was 
still  entii-e.  Those  patches  which  were  not 
yet  ulcerated  were  on  tlie  average  about  one 
inch  in  their  longitudinal  diameter,  from 
eight  to  ten  lines  broad,  and  about  half  aline 
in  thickness  ;  they  jjresented  the  usual  ellip- 
tical form  peculiar  to  the  patches  of  glands. 
The  mucous  membrane  by  which  the  patches 
were  covered,  as  also  that  lining  the  other 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  a])peared  some- 
what loosened  [or  succulent],  and  was  ]ia]e 
in  colour,  except  at  gome  of  the  folds,  where 
it  was  turgid  with  vessels  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  still  more  clearly  when  exa- 


mined with  the  microscope.  The  epithelium 
was  desquamated.  The  mucous  membrane 
itself  was  very  soft,  and  beneath  the  micros- 
cope appeared  slightly  granular  ;  by  acetic 
acid  it  was  rendered  harder,  somewhat 
brawny,  and  coarsely  granular ;  it  seemed  as 
if  the  acid  coagulated  some  mucus-like 
substance.  The  swelling  of  the  glandular 
patches  or  plaques  ajipeared  to  result  simply 
from  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
for  no  deposit  of  any  foreign  substance,  no 
jieculiar  typhous  material  could  be  perceived. 
The  muscular  coat,  also,  was  somewhat 
thickened,  having  a  diameter  of  one-fourth 
of  a  line,  and  more.  The  margins  of  the 
ulcers  which  had  become  formed  were  over- 
hanging and  somewhat  jagged,  their  bases 
uneven.  The  material  which  formed  the 
base  was  soft  and  lardaceous,  and  appeared 
somewhat  granular  beneath  the  microscope  ; 
the  fluid  with  which  it  was  soaked  became 
converted  by  acetic  acid  into  an  amorphous 
or  slightly  fibro-granular  coagulum.  The 
deeper  this  substance  forming  the  base  of 
the  ulcers  was  examined  the  firmer  and  more 
lardaceous  did  it  become,  whilst  under  the 
microscope  there  was  found  mixed  up  with 
it  bundles  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  derived 
doul)tless  from  the  submucous  cellular  tissue, 
witliin  which  the  substance  was  deposited. 

Case  V. — In  the  next  case  the  disease 
had  proceeded  to  extensive  ulceration.  The 
patient  was  a  young  man,  aged  17  ;  the 
abdominal  organs  were  especially  affected, 
as  was  indicated  by  the  excessive  diarrhoea 
and  tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen  :  he 
died  on  the  5th  day  after  admission  into  the 
hospital,  with  symptoms  of  perforation  of  the 
intestines.  On  examining  the  body  both 
lungs  were  found  covered  on  the  surface  with 
a  gelatinous-looking  exudation,  which  con- 
sisted of  serum  infiltrated  into  the  tissue  of 
the  pulmonary  ))lcura; :  the  lungs  them- 
selves were  tolerably  healthy,  though  some- 
what congested  with  blood  in  the  lower 
lobes.  The  abdomen  was  much  distended, 
and  contained  in  its  cavity  a  large  quantity 
of  sero-purulent  fluid  :  almost  all  the  vis- 
cera, and  especially  the  coils  of  intestine, 
were  smeared  over  with  a  gelatinous-looking 
exudation,  and  with  layers  of  coagulated 
lyin))h,  whereby  tlie  several  ))arts  were  more 
or  less  agglutinated  together.  The  mesen- 
teric glands  were  considerably  enlarged ; 
almost  all  the  Peyer's  patches  of  glands  in 
the  small  intestines  were  in  a  state  of  ulce- 
ration :  one  of  these  ulcers  had  )iroceeded  to 
perforation  of  the  intestine.  The  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  had  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  situation  of  these  various  ulcers, 
and  in  jilace  of  it  was  found  a  yellowish- 
white  lardaceous  substance  (typhous  mate- 
rial). Upon  examining  portions  of  this 
substance  beneath  the  microscope  they  ap- 
peared as  imperfectly  granular  structureless 
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masses,  of  a  brownish-white  colour,  becom- 
ing softened  and  transparent  by  acetic  acid 
and  by  ammonia,  exactly  like  coagulated 
fibrinous  substance.  Within  many  parts  of 
this  amorphous  substance  were  found  irre- 
gularly-shaped cells  of  from  ~„  to  -^j^  of  a 
line  in  diameter,  and  numerous  granules 
of  fat. 

[On  the  subject  of  the  typhous  process, 
the  following  observations  have  been  recently 
made  by  Dr.  Engel*  : — 

Usually  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  day 
is  the  period   within  which  the  typhous  ma- 
terial begins  to  be  deimsited  ;  when  once  the 
process  has  fairly  commenced,  it  seldom  re- 
cedes,  except  in  some  anomalous  forms  of 
the  disease.     The  product  found   in  the  in- 
testines may  be  either  in  a  lluid  or  solid 
form.     The   fluid  matter  is  a  viscid  opaque 
greenish-brown   material,    which    when    al- 
lowed to  remain  at  rest  for  some  time  depo- 
sits an  abundant  sediment  of  epithelial  cells, 
crystals  of  ammonia-phosphate  of  magnesia, 
and  brownish  flocculent  coagula,   whilst  the  | 
fluid  itself  remains  of  a  brownish  or  reddish 
colour,  and  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  albumen  :    it  undergoes  no  other  change 
but  that  of  decomposition.     The  solid  por- 
tion of  the  typhous  product  appears  in  the 
solitary  and   Peyerian   glands  of  the  small 
intestines,  in  the  follicles  of  the  large  intes- 
tines, and  in  the  mesenteric  glands  ;    it  as- 
sumes the  forms  of  these  various  parts  in 
which  it  occurs,  has  a  soft  pulpy  consistence, 
a  greyish-red  colour,   and    appears   shortly 
after  its  deposition  as  a  finely  granular  sub- 
stance, mixed  with    blood-corpuscles,    and 
seems  to  be  chiefly   composed  of  albumen. 
There  is  nothing,   however,   in  the  colour, 
form,  or   other  characters  of  the   typhous 
product,  which  would  enable  it  to  be  recog- 
nised independently  of  the   situation  of  its 
deposit,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  found.     This  solid  deposit  is  capable  of 
undergoing  various  changes  ;    thus  it   may 
suppurate,  or  it   may  become  organised  into 
cells  ;  or,   again,   it   may  break  up,  and  be 
cast  off  (in  the  form  of  a  slough)  leaving  an 
ulcerated  surface  behind.     In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  formation  of  ulcers  sooner 
or  later  takes  place    after  the  deposition  of 
^^      either  the  solid  or  fluid  kind  of  the  typhous 
^h.     material,  upon  the  occurrence  of  which  ulcera- 
H[      tion  the  deposition  of  the  solid  matter  entirely 
V       ceases,  and  that  of  the  fluid  almost  so.     The 
^L,    typhous  ulcer  is   round  when  seated  in  the 
^^B  place  of  a  solitary  gland,   elliptical  when  it 
^^H  corresponds  to  one  of  Payer's  patches,  and 
^^*  of  an  irregular  .form   when  enlarged  by  the 
coalescence  of  several  adjacent  ulcers.     The 
margins  are   smooth    and    even,    somewhat 
undermined ;  the  base  smooth  in  the  ordi- 
nary variety,  but  uneven  in  anomalous  forms 
of  typhus.     The  ulcer  in  ordinan,'  typhus  is 
*  Schmidt's  Jahrbiicher,  No.  7,  1845. 


simply  an  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,   without  any  specific  secretioa; 
there  is   seldom   found   any  fresh  deposit  of 
typhous  material   in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
lully-formed  ulcer.      When  the  ulcer  pro- 
ceeds to  a  cure,  a  gradual  reparation  of  the 
lost  substance  takes  place,  by  a  thinning  of 
the   margins,    and   an   exudation    from  the 
base,   and  eventually  a  typhous  cicatrix  is 
formed.     Should  the  large  size  of  the  ulcer, 
or  the  feeble  strength  of  the  jiatient,  render 
this  process  of  cure  in   one  or  more  ulcers 
impracticable,  then  does  the  ulcer  proceed  ta 
perforation.      Among  the  anomalies  some- 
times observed  in  this  diseased  process,  are : 
first,   a  protracted   stage  of  the  congestion, 
which  usually  precedes  the  deposition  of  the 
typhous  material ;  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the   intestine   is    beset  with  numerous  fine 
black  points,  a  brownish  halo  appears  round 
the  solitary  glands,  and  Peyer's  patches  have 
a   greyish    colour  :     secondly,    an    unusual 
length   of  time  occupied  by  the  process  of 
infiltration,    whilst   the   material    deposited 
does  not  break  up  and  fall  off  in  the  usual 
manner,   or  does   so  very  imperfectly  ;  the 
Peyer's    patches    remain  swollen    and    co- 
loured,   and    a   simple    serous   fluid  exudes 
from    them    on    pressure ;    the    mesenteric 
glands  are  swollen,  though  without  contain- 
ing any  perceptible  typhous  material.  There 
may  also  be  an  anomaly  in  the  metamor- 
phoses undergone  by   the  tyi)hous  product, 
the  changes  commencing  first  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  intestine  rather  than,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ileo- 
Ciecal  valve,   where  the   Peyer's  patches  are 
found     comparatively     uninjured.       These 
various  irregularities  commonly  occur  in  in- 
dividuals   of    naturally    indifferent    health, 
whilst  it  is   in  young  healthy  subjects  that 
the  ordinary  form  is  met  with.     Anomalies 
in  quantity  of  the  product  are  considered  to 
be  present  when  only  two  or  three  of  Peyer's 
patches  are  infiltrated,  or  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  material  is  found  deposited  along 
the  entire   extent  of  the  intestine  from  the 
commencoment  of  the  ileum  to  as  far  as  the 
rectum.     When  the  quantity  of  the  product 
is  anomalously  small  it  is  usually  also  soft, 
and    undergoes  conversion  into  a  puriform 
material :    when  this  is  the  case  intestinal 
perforation  most  frequently  occurs. 

In  some  cases  of  typhus  (which  may  be 
either  epidemic  or  sporadic)  where  before 
death  the  blood  in  the  body  undergoes 
changes  closely  allied  to  those  of  decompo- 
sition, namely,  conversion  into  a  thin  pale- 
reddish  dirty-looking  uncoagulable  fluid, 
which  readily  admits  of  imbibition,  and 
rapidly  putrifies,  very  little  typhous  deposit 
into  the  intestinal  follicles  or  mesenteric 
glands  takes  place.  The  fluid  typhous  ma- 
terial is  more  like  water  containing  dirty 
flocculi  than  actual  exudation.     The  soM 
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infiltrated  material,  which  does  form,  is  of  a 
dirty  greyish  or  reddish  colour,  very  soft, 
often  nearly  fluid,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  it  has  a  soft  succulent  cha- 
racter :  this  material  becomes  converted  into 
a  purulent,  or  sanious  matter,  which  de- 
stroys the  subjacent  tissues,  and  thus  fre- 
quently leads  to  perforation.  None  of  the 
stages  of  ulceration,  so  characteristic  of  the 
normal  typhous  process,  are  observed  here ; 
everything  indicates  a  state  of  decomposition 
of  the  blood. 

In  most  points  the  above  account  corre- 
sponds very  exactly,  occasionally  almost  ver- 
batim, with  the  excellent  description  of  the 
typhous  material,  and  the  typhous  ulcer, 
furnished  by  Rokitansky*  ;  it  also  agrees 
sufficiently  with  Yogel's  account,  although  in 
neither  of  them  does  sufficient  stress  seem  to 
be  laid  on  the  sloughing  of  the  typhous  pro- 
duct and  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
it.— Tr.] 

HEMIPLEGIA. 

Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  para- 
lysis has  occurred  on  the  same  side  as  the 
lesions  in  the  brain.  I\Ir.  Hilton  has  en- 
deavoured to  explain  this  exception  by  re- 
ferring it  to  a  disposition  of  fibres  in  the  de- 
cussation ;  but,  as  Dr.  Bennett  has  justly 
argued,  there  is  strong  reason  for  doubting 
whether  disease  in  the  brain  ever  causes  a 
direct  influence;  for  of  the  many  thousand 
cases  of  cerebral  lueraorrhage,  tumors,  &c. 
■which  have  been  recorded,  we  are  actiuainted 
with  twenly-one  only  in  which  paralysis  is 
said  to  have  resulted  from  disease  in  the 
same  side  of  the  brain  as  the  palsied  side  of 
the  body ;  and,  on  analysis  of  these,  more 
than  one  half  are  imperfect  and  doubtful. 
As  the  instances,  therefore,  of  this  occur- 
rence are  so  few,  may  we  not  consider  that 
the  palsy,  even  in  them,  was  produced  in  tiie 
usual  manner,  and  that  the  lesion  which  at- 
tracted attention  had  no  reference  to  the 
complaint  ?  Numerous  instances  have  oc- 
curred of  abscesses,  softening,  and  other 
alterations  of  the  brain  having  been  found, 
but  in  which  no  paralysis  had  been  observed 
during  life  ;  and  a  still  greater  number  are 
on  record,  in  which  there  was  well-marked 
paralysis,  but  no  ajjpreciable  lesion  of  struc- 
ture after  death.  It  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, therefore,  as  paralysis  may  be  induced 
without  leaving  any  traces,  tiiat,  in  those  few 
cases  where  the  jjalsy  and  the  lesion  of  the 
brain  were  in  the  same  side,  it  was  really 
caused  by  undetected  changes  in  tiie  opposite 
hemisphere  of  the  brain  ;  and,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  that  the  disease  found  in  the 
hemisphere  of  the  paralysed  side  had  not 
occasioned  the  loss  of  motion. — Copland' n 
DicL  Pr.  Med. 

*  An  a))le  review  of  this  is  contained  in  the  15th 
volume  of  the  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Hev. 
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REMARKS  OX  THE 

EFFECTS     OF    OBLITERATION    OF 

THE  CAROTID  ARTERIES   UPON 

THE  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION. 

By  Norman  Chevers,  jNI.D. 

There  are  many  important  facts  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  which,  although  they  have 
been  very  distinctly  broached  by  writers 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  are  not 
by  any  means  clearly  and  generally  known 
to  the  ])rofession  at  large.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  subject  upon  which  I  propose  to  make 
some  observations. 

It  has,  from  a  very  early  period,  been  a 
matter  of  inquiry  with  jjhysiologists  whether 
occlusion  of  one  or  both  of  the  common 
carotid  trunks  is  liable  to  produce  any 
material  eflect  upon  the  circulation  through 
the  brain  ;  and  innumerable  experiments 
have  been  jierformeil  u])on  the  lower  animals 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  this  question, 
but  with  remarkably  varying  results.  Cases 
have  been  rejiorted — some  very  recently 
— which  clearly  prove  that  occlusion  of  one 
carotid  artery  may  produce  fatal  lesions  in 
that  part  of  the  brain  to  which  the  obstructed 
vessel  j)asses  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  narrators  of  those  instances,  and 
perhaps  many  others  in  the  profession,  are 
perfectly  well  aware  that  cases  of  this  de- 
scription are  not  to  be  regarded  as  acci- 
dental, but  remain  as  evidences  that  such 
obstruction  to  the  cerebral  circulation  is 
attended  with  dangers  of  an  apparent  and 
definite  kind.  Still,  I  apprehend,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  surgeons  generally  that  a  ligature 
may  be  aj)plied  to  one  of  the  carotid  arteries 
witliout  incurring  the  slightest  danger  of 
cerebral  disease — certainly  an  erroneous  and 
a  dangerous  conclusion.* 

*  The  whole  of  Mr.  .*!.  Cooper's  remarks,  in  the 
.Surgical  Dictiouai  y,«))oii  liyratnre  of  tills  artery, 
are  iiitcndrd  to  prove  that  "the  carotid  may  be 
tied  witliout  injuring;  tlieCuiirtioiis  of  thehraiii ;" 
and  so  stronirly  have  .*»ir  A.  CoopiT,  M.  Manec, 
Mr.  . lames  Miller,  and  several  other  .surgeons, 
enforced  the  same  |)rnicij)le,  tliat  the  reader  of 
their  observations  is  neressanly  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  considered  that  fercbral  lesions 
would  not,  in  any  insfaiire,  be  induced  by  the 
operation.  The  writer  of  the  article  "Aneurism," 
in  the  Cyrlopa'dia  of  I'racticul  Surnery,  speaks 
very  decidedly  on  this  point,  observingtliut  "  the 
sources  of  supply  an?  so  abundant  after  the 
llgflture  of  the  carotid,  that  there  is  not  the 
sli;;htest  danger  to  the  jiai'ts,  either  within  or 
without  the  cranium,  from  which  the  main 
stream  has  been  diverted;  and  no  one  now  enter- 
tains the  sliithtest  fear  for  the  intellectual  and 
other  fimctlons  of  the  brain,"  &e.  (Vol.  i.  p.  203). 
It  is,  of  course,  an  uniiuestionnbic  fart,  that  the 
vessel  >/i«y  qenevalty  be  secureil  without  injurinjf 
the  cerebral  circulation  j  but,  unfortunately,  the 
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The  experiments  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  lower  animals  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  real  nature  of  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  brain  by  tying  the  caro- 
tids, have  been  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
their  results  have  been  singularly  conflicting  ; 
the  dissimilarity  of  results  occurring  not 
only  between  the  experiments  of  different 
physiologists,  but  frequently,  also,  in  the 
operations  of  the  same  investigator.  The 
effects,  too,  of  tying  one  or  both  of  the 
carotids  in  the  human  subject  have  been 
extremely  contrary ;  and  this  diversity  of 
results  has  necessarily  led  to  some  uncer- 
tainty, and  probably  to  not  a  little  error, 
with  regard  to  the  operation  as  a  measure  in 
practice. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  is  so  great 
that  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  bring 
together,  as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  of  the 
conflicting  facts  which  have  been  adduced  in 
illustration  of  the  disputed  question  ;  as  it 
is  evident  that  a  comparison  of  this  kind  is 
the  only  mode  by  which  any  satisfactory 
conclusions  upon  so  doubtful  a  subject  can 
be  arrived  at.  I  fear  this  comjiarison  will 
be  found  to  leave  the  matter  still  undecided 
as  a  pliysiological  question,  but  trust  that, 
viewing  it  in  the  light  of  a  point  in  surgery, 
some  definite  and  important  results  may  be 
adduced. 

Histori/  of  the  experiment  of  tr/ing  the 
carotid  arteries  in  the  lower  animals. 
From  a  very  early  period  in  the  existence 
of  the  science  of  anatomy,  the  fact  that  ob- 
struction of  the  circulation  through  the 
common  carotid  arteries  is  liable  to  produce 
injurious  effects  upon  the  brain,  appears  to 
have  been  well  understood,  and  this  truth 
has  never  been  altogether  lost  sight  of.  The 
fact  that  the  Arabians  termed  the  carotid 
arteries  the  "  apoplectic  veins"  proves  that 
the  subject  had  received  the  consideration  of 
those  philosophers ;  but,  indeed,  the  re- 
searches of  Morgagni  show  that  experiments 
upon  these  vessels  in  the  inferior  animals 
had  been  long  practised,  even  at  a  time 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 

It  appears,  from  the  account  of  Rufns  of 
Ephesus,  that  the  result  of  compressing  the 
arteries  was  known  to  the  ancients  previously 
to  the  time  of  Galen.  He  remarks,  "  Ar- 
terias  per  coUum  subeuntes  carotidas,  id  est 
somniferas,  antiques  nominasse,  quoniam 
compresse  hominem  sopore  gravabant,  vo- 
cemque  adimebant :"  but  adds,  that  it  was 
found  out  in  his  age  that  the  effects  were 
produced  by  the  compression  of  the  sensitive 
nerves  which  lie  near  the  arteries,  and  not 

frequent  immunity  of  patients  from  such  a  con- 
sequence appears  to  have  led  to  the  lielief  that 
cerebral  lesions  never  result  from  this  operation 
—a  mistaken  and  unsafe  inference  which  cannot 
be  too  strenuouslv  disallowed. 


from  interference  with  the  arteries  them- 
selves. 

Galen  says  that,  in  experiments  upon  the 
carotid  arteries,  "  the  greater  number,  both 
of  physicians  and  philosophers,  included  the 
nerves  in  their  ligatures  with  the  arteries ; 
and  that  the  effects,  such  as  loss  of  voice, 
&c.,  which  they  incorrectly  called  sleep, 
were  ascribed  by  them  to  the  arteries.  But 
Galen,  denying  that  sleep  is  thus  produced, 
denies  also  th;it  any  other  function  suffers 
injury  from  tying  the  arteries. 

Avicenna  remarked,  that  when  these 
vessels  are  tiei  up,  sense  and  motion  are 
immediately  lost.  Morgagni  adds,  that 
Carolus  Stephanus  and  Baylivi  agreed  with 
Avicenna  in  this  opinion. 

Valrerdus  observes,  that  "the  carotid 
arteries  being  obstructed,  or  from  any  cause 
shut  up,  we  immediately  grow  stupid,  and 
fall  asleep  ;"  and  states  that  he  saw  this 
experiment  made  by  Columbus  at  Pisa  in 
the  year  1554,  on  a  young  man,  in  a  large 
circle  of  gentlemen,  equally  to  their  terror 
and  to  the  amusement  of  the  operators,  who 
persuaded  them  that  it  was  done  by  the 
force  of  inciintalion. 

Emettits  tied  the  carotids  and  jugulars  in 
a  dog,  which  afterwards  enjoyed  the  most 
perfect  health  and  vivacity  for  some  weeks  ; 
but,  upon  frequently  repeating  the  experi- 
ment— though  none  of  the  dogs  were  seized 
with  apoplexy,  or  died — it  happened  that 
for  the  space  of  two  hours  the  animals 
seemed  sleepy. 

Valsalva  tied  both  carotids  in  dogs  three 
times,  with  variable  results.  In  the  first 
case  the  vivacity  and  vigour  of  the  animal 
were  impaired,  but  it  retained  full  power  of 
motion  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  Afterwards, 
however,  swelling  of  the  lips,  head,  and 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  with  profuse  dis- 
charge from  the  mouth,  and  great  weakness 
of  the  whole  body,  supervened.  The  animal 
died  on  the  sixth  day.  In  the  second  there 
was  the  same  drooping  of  the  head  and 
weakness  of  the  muscles  ;  the  animal  re- 
mained in  this  state,  refusing  food,  for  six 
days,  when  secondary  hsemorrhage  occurred. 
This  dog  recovered.  The  third  animal  was 
averse  to  food,  and  appeared  almost  rabid, 
barking  at  everyone.     It  died  in  three  days. 

Drclinc'ivrt  found  that  incomplete  ob- 
struction of  the  carotids  of  a  mastiff  pro- 
duced lethargy,  which  passed  off  when  the 
head  was  raised  and  one  of  the  carotids 
opened. 

Dionis  found  that  the  operation  rendered 
the  dog  sleepy  for  a  time,  but  that  it  re- 
covered after  some  days*. 

Lamnr,  on  the  contrary,  found  that  tying 
both  carotids  in  a  dog  produced  no  sopor. 

*  Morsrasni's  Letters,  Ep.  xix.  art.  21-31, 
where  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  writers  upon 
this  subject  are  given  at  great  length. 
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Van  Sireiten  tied  both  the  carotids  of  a 
iog,  but  could  not  perceive  that  the  animal 
suffered  any  injury  from  the  O))eratioii :  it 
■was  quite  brisk  and  sprightly  eight  days 
afterwards. 

Bichafs  experiments  upon  this  subject 
led  to  no  uniform  results.  Sometimes  the 
•nimal  appeared  stupified ;  at  others,  pre- 
sented no  change  in  its  faculties.  "  In 
general,"  he  says,  "  the  obliteration  of  the 
earotids  is  not  suddenly  fatal."'  Two  of  the 
animals,  however,  upon  which  he  opcratid 
only  survived  two  hours"'. 

Dr.  Keliie  tried  this  experiment  re- 
)»eatedly,  and  found  that,  although  the  ani- 
Hials  wore  kept  alive  for  several  days  after- 
wards, they  a'ppeared  to  suffer  no  incon- 
Tenience  whatever. 

Mr.  James  Spence  made  some  experi- 
ments upon  the  lower  animals,  which  led 
Lim  to  decide  that  two  of  the  principal 
ai-teries  of  the  neck  may  be  tied  with  im- 
punity. 

lu  1831,  Professor  Mayer,  of  Bonn,  pub- 
Jishedf  the  i-esults  of  a  series  of  experiments 
Tq)on  animals,  which  he  had  undertaken  with 
the  hope  of  setting  this  question  at  rest. 
"  To  determine  the  effects  of  ligature  of  the 
arterial  trunks  proceeding  to  the  brain, 
Professor  JIayer  applied  a  ligature  to  one  or 
both  of  the  carotid  arteries  in  eighteen 
different  cases  in  rabbits,  dogs,  ]iigeons,  in  a 
horse,  a  goat,  and  a  marmot ;  and  with  very 
different  effects,  according  as  the  circulation 
of  one  or  both  vessels  was  interrupted. 
Though,  where  one  carotid  was  tied,  there 
appeared  slight  insensibilicy,  and  even  loss 
of  power,  these  symptoms  were  tem])orary ; 
and,  after  two  or  three  hours,  the  animal  jjre- 
sented  no  remarkable  change.  It  was 
different,  however,  with  the  ligature  of  both 
carotids  ;  most  of  the  animals  so  treated 
died  J."  Both  common  carotids  were  tied 
in  9  rabbits  and  2  dogs ;  in  1  of  these  no 
remarkable  effect  was  ))roduced  :  in  3  very 
serere  symptoms  ensued,  but  the  animals 
ultimately  recovered ;  in  3  the  operation  was 
fatal.  Among  the  symptoms  stated  to  have 
been  produced  are  the  following  :  diminished 
cardiac  and  pulmonary  action,  sinking  of  the 
temjjerature,  lethargy,  stertor,  waveriiy^  of 
the  head,  lolling  of  the  head  on  one  side, 
tremor,   decu.ssatiiig  palsy  and  insensibility 

*  Recherches  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Jlort,  p.  ICO, 
2d  Part. 

t  Acta  Academic  Cas.  Leopold  Carol.  Nat. 
Cnr.  vol.  vi.  ji.  2 :  communicated  on  the  I'lJth 
January  IS.'il. 

±  Itfview  of  Professor  Mayer's  work,  in  tlie 
Kdinbuijfh  .Med.  and  Siir;";.  Journal,  Vol.  xliii. 
p.  4«7,  1833.  It  will  be  fseen  that  I  Ijavc  been 
indebted  to  that  article  for  seveiul  inten'stiiiif 
f^tracts.  It  coiituinH  a  larire  amoinit  of  informn- 
tiori  upon  this  subject,  teiidinsr  to  (h'volope  the 
fact  that  "  Uiinlure  of  a  single  cariiHd  nrteni  mny 
•ecasionalbi  derniif/c  tinich  the  circtilalion  of  tlie 
*ereliral  veneeU."  p.  484. 


of  the  eye  and  ear,  giddiness,  inability  to 
stand,  convulsions,  trismus,  tetanus,  chorea, 
strabismus.  In  the  4  other  cases  the  opera- 
tion jn'oduced  similar  results  ;  but  these 
experiments  were  exceptionable,  as  in  3 
the  brain  is  stated  to  have  bean  injured, 
and  in  2  out  of  the  four  the  jiar  vagum  was 
enclosed  in  the  ligature.  The  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  in  a  goat  were  similar 
to  those  observed  in  the  rabbits,  death 
taking  place  in  four"  days.  In  the  pigeon, 
ligature  of  both  carotids  was  followed  by 
weakness  of  the  eyes,  giddiness,  shaking  or 
the  head,  inability  to  maintain  the  ereet 
posture,  great  diminution  in  the  number  of 
respirations,  sinking  of  temperature,  death, 
with  convulsions,  in  four  days.  Both  caro- 
tids were  secured  in  the  marmot  while  the 
animal  was  asleep  ;  it  did  not  wake.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  7'osc,  sleep  con- 
tinued, the  contraction  of  the  body  became 
more  rigid,  death  took  place  on  the  third 
day,  with  great  tetanic  rigidity.  The  same 
operation  performed  upon  a  horse  was  fol- 
lowed by  palsy,  madness,  and  death,  with 
convulsions,  in  58  minutes. 

All  physiologists  are  well  acquainted  with 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  experiments  (published  ia 
the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  in  183G)  in 
tying  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  neck  in. 
dogs  and  rabbits.  That  gentleman  mentions 
but  two  instances  in  which  he  secured  both 
carotids  only  (in  rabbits) ;  in  one  of  the 
animals  the  respiration  was  merely  quickened 
for  a  few  minutes  ;  and  in  the  other  the 
heart's  action  was  increased.  The  fact  that  ' 
in  dogs  and  rabbits  the  carotid  arteries  are 
merely  of  secondary  importance,  being 
chiefly  employed  in  su)iplying  the  external 
parts  of  the  head,  and  conveying  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
evidently  led  .Sir  A.  Cooper  latterly  to  attach 
<ar  less  weight  than  s(nne  of  his  commen- 
tators have  assumed  to  the  success  of  experi- 
ments upon  the  arteries  in  these  animals  as  ' 
a  test  of  tlie  safety  of  the  operation  in  the 
human  subject. 

M.  Jobert  lie  LnnihnUe,  finding  a  great 
discrepancy  of  ojiinion  in  works  with  regard 
to  the  efl'ects  of  tying  the  carotid  arteries, 
instituted  several  experiments  upon  animals. 
The  result  of  these  was,  that  the  tying  of  the 
carotids  was  followed,  not  by  the  jiroduction 
of  cerebral  mischief,  but  by  indications  of  a 
true  ))ulMionary  apo|ilexy ;  and  moreover, 
that  this  operation  might  be  performed  with 
impunity  upon  the  dog,  sheep,  rabbit,  and 
calf;  and  was  fatal  in  the  horse.  In  this 
animal  the  vertel)r.d  arteries,  which  are  large 
on  entering  the  osseous  canal,  become  almost 
iiliform  before  they  penetrate  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium*. 

It  will  be  perceived  how  extremely  con- 

*  Mf'moirps ilerAcademie  Royale  de  MMeciue, 
and  .Med.  Chir.  Review. 
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flicting  the  above  results  of  experiment  are, 
and  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  form  an 
absolute  decision  vrith  regard  either  to  the 
safety  or  the  danger  of  the  operation  from 
the  data  which  they  afford .     The  experiments 
and    authorities    of    Galen,    Van    Sweiten, 
Lamure,    Kellie,    Spence,    Jobert,    and    Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  certainly  tend  to  the  conclu- 
sion,  that  obstruction   of  these  arteries  in 
the  lower  animals  produces  little  or  no  ill 
effect  upon  the   brain  ; — those  of  Avicenna, 
Valverdus,  Drelincourt,  Dionis,  and  Mayer, 
show,  apparently  with  equal  precision,  that 
this  operation  is  liable  to  produce  sopor,  or 
cerebral  symptoms  of  an  extremely  dangerous 
character  :    while   the    results   adduced   by 
Emettus,  Valsalva,  and  Bichat,  are  of  a  con- 
tradictory and  uncertain    nature.     A  great 
many    other     experimenters     and     writers 
(among  whom  may  be  mentioned  John  Bell, 
Dr.  Parry,  Dr.  Bird,  Mr.    S.   Cooper,   and 
^Ir.  James  Miller)  Iiave  discussed  this  sub-  1 
ject,  but  without  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  | 
conclusion  upon  the  main  question  in  the  | 
dispute  ;  indeed,  it  has  generally  happened  I 
that  the  appearance  of  a  set  of  observations  ' 
by   a   writer   who    has   perfectly  convinced  ; 
himself  of  the   correctness   of  one  of  the  ' 
Tiews,  has  at  once  been  the  signal  for  the  I 
advance  of  another  author,  equally  earnest  [ 
in  declaring  that  the  whole  of  his  observa- 
tions have  led  him  to  embrace  the  opposite  I 
conclusion.     The  fault  here  appears  to  have 
been  in  forming  a  decided  opinion,  either  | 
pro  or  con,  upon  experiments  which  will,  in 
all  probability,  always  continue  to  be  uncer- 
tain and  variable  in  their  results.     I   think, 
however,  that  the  details  of  the  experiments 
quoted  above,  and  a  general  review  of  the 
subject,   render   the  following    conclusions 
perfectly  admissible. 

That  in  dogs,  rabbits,  and  various  others 
of  the  lower  animals,  the  operation  of  tying 
both  the  carotid  arteries  has  been  found 
uncertain  in  its  results ;  in  some  instances 
producing  slight,  severe,  or  fatal  cerebral 
symptoms,  and  in  others  appearing  to  occa- 
sion no  injurious  effects  upon  the  brain. 

That  tlds  diversity  of  results  might  be 
considered  to  be  attributable  to  the  different 
modes  in  which  the  operations  were  per- 
formed, the  fatal  consequences  depending 
upon  some  error  in  the  manner  of  securing 
the  vessels,  did  it  not  appear  that  the  worst 
results  have  occurred  in  the  experiments  of 
very  cautious  anatomists,  who  were  not 
likely  to  perform  the  operation  in  a  slovenly 
manner  ;  and  were  it  not  also  observed  that 
a  similar  difference  occurs  in  the  results  of 
the  operation  upon  the  human  subject, 
where,  of  course,  every  precaution  is  em- 
'  lyed. 
Although  it  may  be  decided  that,  in  some 
of  the  above  experiments,  the  symptoms  of 
cerebral    oppression   and  thoracic  disorder 


were,  probably,  owing  to  injury  done  to 
the  internal  jugular  veins  and  pneumogas- 
tric  nerves,  it  may  be  concluded  that,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases,  the  head  and 
chest  symptoms  resulted,  as  the  experimen- 
ters believed,  solely  from  obstruction  of  the 
carotid  circulation.  Indeed,  this  is  rendered 
almost  a  matter  of  certainty  by  the  fjict 
established  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  experiments, 
that,  upon  tying  the  vertebral  arteries  of 
animals,  the  effects  produced  upon  the  braia 
and  respiratory  organs  are  precisely  similar  ia 
general  character  to  those  occasioned  in  some 
of  the  instances  where  the  carotids  are  se- 
cured* ; — sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that 
these  symptoms  may  occur  froip  diminished 
supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  quite  inde- 
pendently of  interference  with  the  par-vagum 
and  jugular  vein. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  probable  that  the 
difference  in  the  results  of  this  experiment 
in  the  lower  mammalia  have  depended  rather 
upon  peculiarities  in  the  physical  condition 
of  the  animals  themselves,  than  upon  the 
particular  manner  in  which  the  operatioa 
has  been  performed. 

That,  whatever  the  result  of  the  operation 
upon  the  human  subject  may  be,  the  success 
of  tying  both  carotid  arteries  in  many  of  the 
lower  animals  affords  no  authority  for  the 
performance  of  that  operation  in  man,  as 
some  surgeons  have  conceived  that  it  does. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  already  men- 
tioned— that,  in  those  animals,  the  carotids 
have  far  less  share  in  the  arterial  supply  of 
the  brain  than  they  have  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. 

But  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  fact  of  this 
operation  occasionally  producing  the  most 
serious  results  in  animals,  in  whom  these 
vessels  are  of  but  secondary  importance,  is 
to  be  received  as  an  evidence  thai;,  in  man, 
the  occlusion  of  both  carotids  must  be  at- 
tended with  considerable  peril. 

Effects  of  obliteration  of  both  primitive 
carotid  arteries  in  the  human  subfect. 
I  find  five  cases  upon  record  in  which, 
either  by  surgical  operation  or  in  conse- 
quence of  disease,  both  of  the  primitive  caro- 
tid trunks  became  obliterated  at  different 
periods,  and  the  individuals  survived  with- 
out suffering  in  any  very  remarkable  degree 
from  cerebral  disorder.  A  brief  sketch  of  the 
leading  features  of  these  cases  will  not  be 
out  of  place. 

(1.)  Dr.  R.  O.  Mussey  tied  both  primi- 
tive carotid  arteries,  at  an  interval  of  twelve 
days,  in  a  man  twenty  years  of  age.  These 
operations  were  performed  for  the  cure  of  a 
vascular  tumor  of  the  scalp  wliich  had  existed 
since  infancy  ;  they,  however,  failed,  and  the 
tumor  was  removed  by  incision  ;  it  is  men- 

*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  463. 
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tioned  that  the  left  temporal  artery  and  veia 
appeared  to  be  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
more  than  twenty  arteries,  none  of  which 
seemed  to  be  less  than  a  middle-sized  goose- 
quill,  were  observed  running  into  the  tumor. 
The  patient  recovered  from  the  operations 
■without  any  bad  symptoms  ;  the  functions  of 
the  brain  were  not  interfered  with. 

Eight  years  after  his  first  report  of  this 
case,  Dr.  Mussey  writes,  that  ever  since  his 
patient's  recovery  "  he  has  enjoyed  very 
•good  health  ;  occasionally  he  has  had  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  plethora,  indicated  by  pain, 
or  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  and  a  con- 
gestion of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva, 
from  which  important  relief  or  a  speedy  cure 
has  been  gaftied  by  a  single  bleeding." 
During  the  whole  time  he  has  acted  as  a 
hired  labourer  in  the  author's  family.* 

(2  and  3.)  In  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Calcutta  Transactions,  ^Mr.  J.  R.  Preston, 
of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  relates 
that  he  apj^lied  first  a  ligature  to  the  right 
common  carotid  artery  ;  and  then,  about  five 
weeks  afterwards,  one  to  the  left ; — in  a  case 
of  cephalaea  and  partial  palsy  ;  and  further 
states,  that  he  performed  the  same  two-fold 
ligature  at  an  interval  of  eleven  weeks,  in  a 
case  of  epilepsy  and  hemiplegia,  yet  with- 
out rendering  the  patient  worse  in  either. 
Nay,  Mr.  Preston  maincains  that,  but  for 
this  operation,  his  patients  must  have  been 
either  worse,  or  probably  have  been  cut  off 
by  their  respective  diseases.f 

*  Amer.  Jour,  of  ^led.  Sciences,  vol.  v.  p.  316, 
Feb.  1830,  and  Id.  for  Dec.  1837. 

t  Trans,  of  Med.  and  Pliys.  .Society  of  Cal- 
cutta, vol.  vi.  p.  409,  and  Edinburgh  jled.  and 
Sur.  Journal,  xliii.  p.  483. 

Kxtraordinary  as  the  practice  adopted  by  Mr. 
Preston  in  the  above  cases  may  appear  to  be,  tlie 
plan  upon  which  he  seems  to  have  acted  has  been 
not  unf.'-equcntly  pursued  by  others.  Dr.  Caleb 
Parry  practised  compression  of  the  carotid  arte- 
ries in  mania,  headache,  vertiffo,  (convulsions, 
and  hvsterical  complaints,  (Duncan's  Medical 
Coiniiilntinics,  vol.  xiii.  p.  423) ;  and  in  1812,  Dr. 
Chisti'ilin  d(t;iilcd  at  tlie  Royal  Society,  a  case  in 
which  he  niiisidcred  that  he  had  relieved  a  ner- 
vous and  mental  disorder  by  this  means,  (New 
Med.  and  Phys.  Jonrnal.  vol.  iv.  j).  348.)  Dr. 
JJlaud  employed  compression  of  the  carotids 
with  success  m  two  cases  of  coma  fioin  conajes- 
tion  of  the  brain  in  children.  In  the  first  of  tht'sc 
cases  twenty-five  seconds  was  the  lonsjest  jjcriod 
during  which  the  iircssure  was  maintained  ;  in 
the  second,  thirty  seconds.  (Mcil.  Chir.  Quarterly 
Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  498.)  Dr.  Dechang  has  re- 
cently succeeded  in  relieving  several  patients  suf- 
fering from  neutalgia  by  these  meani<(Ann.  de  la 
Soc.  tie  .Med.  d'Anver's  .Slag.  1845).  Coniiiression 
of  these  vessels  has  bei-n  thought  cfli<»cions  in 
some  cases  of  epilepsy.  In  1837,  Dr.  Allifi  stated 
that,  acting  upon  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  he,  in 
a  rase  of  hvdrophohin,  comi)ressed  these  two  ar- 
teries simultaneously,  at  the  cominencenieiit  of 
a  convulsive  paroxysm.  In  an  instant  the  ron- 
VMlsions  ceased,  and  the  ])atient  fell  into  a  kind 
of  faintin^T  lit.  Alarmed  at  this,  the  fiinnly  re- 
fused to  allow  the  doctor  the  methodical  employ- 
ment of  this  powerful  treatment,  ((;iinir|ue  des 
IKtpitaux  dcH  ICnfans,  and  .Med.  Chir.  Hev.,  vol. 
XX.  p.  26j).      .M.  .Struhelin  has  employed  this 


(4.)  A  child,  four  years  and  a  half  old,  of 
scrofulous  temperament,  was  operated  upon 
by  Professor  IMoller,  of  Copenliagen,  who, 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1S31,  tied  one 
common  carotid  artery  ;  and  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1832,  secured  the  other.  The 
operation  was  successful*. 

(5.)  But  perhajis  the  most  interesting  and 
important  example  upon  record  of  obstruc- 
tion of  the   vessels  supplying  the  brain,  is 
one  related  by   Dr.  Davy.      The  subject  of 
this  case  was  an    officer  of  rank,   about  55 
years  of  ase,  who   first   began    to  suffer  in 
health,    after    an  attack    considered   to  be 
rheumatic,  in  1831.     In   September,   1835, 
he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  with  a  tendency  to 
sjnicope  and  vertigo   frequently   recurring; 
but,  after  this,  his  general  health  grew  better  ; 
he  experienced  vertigo  seldom,   and  syncope 
never.     It  was  now  observed  that  he  had  no 
))ulse  at  either  wrist,  or  in  the  brachials.   His 
di.-^ease    was    now   clearly   perceived   to    be 
aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  with  an 
obstructed  state,  it  might  be  inferred,  of  the 
great  vessels  arising  from  it,  for  no   pulse 
could  be  felt   any   where  in  the  course  of 
those  vessels,   either  in  the  neck,   temples, 
axillse,  or  wrists.     This  gentleman   expired 
suddenly,    while  travelling   on  the  11th   of 
.Tanuarv,  1837.     Upon  examination  of  the 
body,  the  aorta  was  found   ruptured,   near 
its  base,  within  the  pericardium.     The  arcli 
of  the  aorta  was  the  seat  of  a  large  aneurism 
filled  w^ith  coagulum.     All  the  great  vessels 
arising  from  the  arch  were  com])letely  closed 
up  at  their  origins.     The  upper  jjortion   of 
the  innominata  was  0]>en  ;  the   right  carotid 
and  subclavian   were  also   ojien,   l)ut  rathei 
dimitiishcd  in   size  ;    the  left    carotid,  sub- 
clavian, and  vertebral  arteries,  as  far  as  thej 
were  exair.ined,  namely,  to  the  extent  of  two 
inches,  were  impervious,  being  plugged  u\ 
with  lymph.     The  intercostal  arteries  were 
observed  to  be  largef- 

In  this  extra(ndinary  case,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  individual  survived  for  at  leasi 
fifteen  months,  with  a  far  greater  degree  o 
obstruction  to  the  vessels  supi)lying  thi 
brain  than  was  produced  in  the  animal: 
in  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  secured  tin 
two  vertebral  and  the  two  carotid  arteries 
— the  experimenter  probably  conceiving  tha 

plan  in  cases  of  Insteric  convulsion,  and  states 
thiit  he  bus  almost  always  succeeded  in  modify 
iiii;  the  form  of  the  attack.  He  has  also  beei 
ei|uallv  successful  in  two  cases  of  epilepsy 
(Uiaithwaite's  Ketros|)ect,  from  Archives  (Jen 
de  Med.  .March,  1841).  Of  whatever  value  thes 
jiarts  niav  lie  in  a  therape\itic  point  of  view,  the; 
are  i)hvM'oloKically  important,  in  provinif  that 
(1.)  obs'truction  of  these  vessels  has  a  powiTfii 
ellect  upon  the  brain,  and  (2)  that  in  ronipressnij 
the  arteries,  there  is  not  produced  sulHrien 
impediment  in  the  internal  jugular  veins  to  oc 
casion  dani;erous  cerebral  congestion. 

*  I'oriep's  Notizen,  vol.  xxxvi. 

t  Kesearches  Pathological  and  Anatomical 
vol.  i.  p.  420. 
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this  was  the  greatest  amount  of  obstruction 
in  which  nature  could  be  expected  to  restore 
the  circulation  by  collateral  channels.  But, 
in  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  nearly  the 
whole  supply  of  blood  to  the  upper  ex- 
tremities and  the  head  must  have  been  con- 
veyed by  the  .'ilender  vessels  anastomosing 
with  the  intercostal  branches,  and  by  the 
epigastric  and  internal  mammary  arteries. 

Dr.  Davy  relates  another  somewhat  simi- 
lar case*,  but  the  details  are  unfortunately 
imperfect.  A  soldier,  setat.  3G,  suffered  from 
paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  during  which  he  ex- 
perienced temporary  loss  of  vision,  and  also 
occasionally  from  syncope.  There  was  no 
pulsation  in  the  left  carotid,  and  very  little 
in  the  right.  Upon  examination  of  the 
body  post-mortem,  the  aorta  was  found  di- 
lated and  diseased  ;  the  lelt  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian arteries  were  completely  obstructed 
by  dense  white  matter,  probably  altered 
fibrine,  but  the  state  of  the  innominata  and 
right  subclavian  was  not  noticed. 

Dr.  Baliie  has  related  a  case  in  which  one 
of  the  carotid  arteries  had  become  entirely 
obstructed,  the  other  being  considerably 
lessened  in  size,  without  producing  any  ap- 
parent ill  effects. t 

I  find  only  one  unexceptionable  case  in 
which  interruption  of  the  circulation  through 
both  carotid  arteries  produced  fatal  cerebral 
symptoms. J 

Mr.  Key  tied  the  right  carotid  artery  in 
a  woman,  set.  (il,  suffering  from  aneurism  of 
the  arteria  innominata.  In  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  the  ojieration,  she  ajipearod 
asleep,  the  breathing  being  natural,  only 
that  it  was  attended  by  a  kind  of  snore, 
which  was  habitual  to  her ;  but  this 
gradually  became  fainter.  In  about  two 
hours  she  was  found  to  be  expiring,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  died — four  hours  after  the 
operation.  It  was  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  the  left  carotid  opened  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  by  an  orifice  scarcely  large 
enough  to  admit  a  small  probe  ;  it  was 
scarcely  one-tenth  of  its  natural  size,  a 
membrane  appearing  to  have  formed  across 
it.  The  vertebrals  were  rather  small  than 
otherwise.  The  brain  was  healthy,  its  ves- 
sels sound,  and  containing  the  ordinary 
quantity  of  blood  ;  there  was  a  little  serous 
effusion  between  the  membranes.  § 


*  Ibid,  p.  433. 

t  Trans,  of  a  .Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Kno\vlc(l;;e. 

±  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  vi.  p.  703. 

§  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  iti  the  account  of 
the  following  case,  (as  quoted  in  tire  Gazette  Md- 
dicale),  the  cause  of  deiitli  is  not  mentioned  ;  it 
was  i)rol)ably  the  same  as  in  the  last  case,  but 
this  cannot  be  at  all  confidently  assumed.  M. 
Kossi  applied  ligatures  shuultaneously  to  tlie 
subclavian  and  riaht  primitive  carotid  arteries, 
for  aneurism  of  the  innominata.  The  patient 
lived  six  days  after  the  operation. 

It  was  found  that  the  left  carotid  and  right 


In  the  following  case  the  operations  were 
succeeded  by  cerebri-l  symptoms. 

Professor  Kuhl,  of  Leipsic,   tied  the  left 
common   carotid   artery    in  a  robust  mau, 
setat.  53,   for  the  cure  of  a  very  extensive 
aneurismal  disease  of  the  scalp,  the  result  of 
a  severe  blow  on  the  occiput  received  twenty- 
five    years    previously ;      the    disease    ap- 
pearing to  j)roceed   from  the  left  occipital 
artery    and    its  ramifications.     The  patient 
was  seized    with  convulsions  and  faiutings 
during  the  operation,  and  was   removed  to 
his  bed  in  a  state  of  insensibility.     Towards 
evening,  he  complained  of  repeated  throb- 
bings  of  greater  or  less  violence  in  the  artery 
which  had  been  tied.     Profuse  haemorrhage 
from    the   tumor    rendered  it  necessary   to 
secure    the   right  common   carotid  on  the 
forty-first    day.       During     this    operation 
(which  had  the  immediate  effect  of  stopping 
the    htemorrhage)  the  patient   was  affected 
with  slight  convulsions.     Immediately  after- 
wards, his  face  became  pale  and  his  tongue 
cold ;  none  of  the  functions  of  the  senses 
were  at  all  impaired.     During  the  night  the 
patient    enjoyed   tranquil   sleep,  which  was 
only  once  or  twice  interrupted  by  a  convul- 
sive movement  of  the  right  arm.     On  the 
following  day,  many  of  the    symptoms  were 
relieved,  but  he  complained  of  a  distressing 
spasmodic  motion  in  his  right  arm  ;  and  at 
the  same   time  of  a  heaviness  in  his  head, 
and  a   diffiaulty  in   swallowing.     With  the 
exce))tion  of  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head, 
and  indistinctness  of  vision,  the  patient  did 
not  suffer  any  further  from   cerebral  symp- 
toms.    Mis  recovery  was  long   delayed  by 
hpemorrhages  and  suppuration  ;  but,  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth   week  after  the  second 
operation,  he  was  reported  as   perfectly  re- 
stored to  health  and  strength.* 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  Dr.  Mussey's 
case,  the  extraordinary  varicose  state  of  the 
arteries  of  the  scalp  had  existed  from 
infancy,  and,  it  is  probable,  that  in  this  man 
the  collateral  supply  to  the  brain  had  become 
unusually  large,  the  carotids  being  chiefly 
employed  in  supplying  the  tumor ;  thus 
placing  the  individual's  carotid  circulation 
nearly  in  the  physiological  condition  of  that  of 
one  of  the  lov.-er  animals,  alluded  to  above. 
This  case,  therefore,  if  standing  alone,  could 
not  have  much  weight  in  support  of  the 
operation  of  tying  both  carotid  arteries. 
Professor  IMoller's  operation  was  performed 
upon  a  very  young  suljject,  where  the  power 

vertebral  arteries  were  obliterated ;  so  tnat,  for 
six  days  the  brain  was  supplied  orly  by  the 
vertebral  on  the  left  side.  (Gazette  Mddicale  de 
Paris,  .Tan.  27th,  1844.  From  UuUetino  delle 
Scienze  Jled.) 

In  this  case,  however,  the  impervious  state  of 
the  vertebral  artery,  in  addition  to  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  carotiils,  rendered  cerebral  lesion 
almost  inevitable. 

*  Translated  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  vol. 
xvi.  p.  81G. 
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of  nature  in  adapting  the  collateral  circula- 
tion to  its  increased  duties  was  probably 
greater  than  it  generally  would  be  in  the 
adult  :  the  interval,  too,  between  the  two 
operations,  was  long,  more  than  four  months. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  Dr.  Davy's  cases,  the 
obliteration  of  the  vessels  occurred  very 
gradually.  Still,  in  both  of  these  instances, 
cerebral  symptoms  were  present,  although 
not  in  an  extreme  degree ;  in  Professor 
Kuhl's  patient,  these  symptoms  were  of  a  far 
more  dangerous  character.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  ultimate  issue  of  j\lr.  Pres- 
ton's cases  has  not  been  recorded.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  cannot  think  that  when  all  of 
the  above  cases,  successful  and  unsuccessful, 
are  considered  together,  they  at  all  establish 
the  safety  of  tying  both  carotid  arteries,  even 
when  a  considerable  interval  is  allowed  to 
elapse  between  the  two  operations.  Still 
they,  of  course,  do  prove  that  individuals 
may  survive  the  obliteration  of  both  ves- 
sels. 

Altogether,  it  would  probably  be  well  to 
consider  this  operation  as  a  measure  of  ex- 
treme danger,  the  result  of  which  is  merely 
not  absolutely  hopeless,  and  to  decide  that 
it  is  one  which  should  never  be  had  recourse 
to  except  in  cases  of  the  most  imminent 
peril. 

I  have  already  shown  that  we  are  justified 
in  denying  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion, 
that,  in  the  human  subject,  the  carotids  may 
be  safely  tied  one  after  the  other,  if  a  suffi- 
cient interval  be  allowed  between  each 
operation,  so  long  as  that  conclusion  is  de- 
rived solely  from  experiments  upon  the 
lower  animals  ;  such  a  deduction  can  only 
he  correctly  drawn  from  observing  the  re- 
sults of  this  operation  in  man. 

That  the  application  of  ligatures  to  both 
common  carotids  simultaneously  is  not  of 
necessity  instantly  fatal,  is  proved  by  the 
following  cases  : — 

In  a  patient  suffering  from  a  bronchocele, 
supposed  by  Professor  Langenbeck  to  be  of 
a  rare  variety  which  he  terms  "  aneurisma- 
tic  bronchocele,"  htemorrhage  occurred  so 
profusely  that  the  Professor  found  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  ligatures  to  the  common 
carotid  on  both  sides.  The  patient  died  on 
the  following  day.  On  examination  of  the 
body,  the  right  hemisjjhere  of  the  brain  was 
found  resting  on  a  bed  of  exuded  matter ; 
the  vessels  were  not  unusally  full  on  this 
side,  but  they  were  so  on  the  left  side,  where 
no  exudation  existed.  The  internal  surface 
of  the  carotid  was  found  inflamed  from  its 
origin  all  the  way  to  the  brain*. 

With  a  view  to  arrest  the  growth  of  a  large 
tumor  occupying  the  situation  of  the  parotid 
gland,  Professor  Mott  tied  both   carotid  ar- 

*  London  Medical  and  Surtfical  Journal, 
Aiig:iist,  1828,  p.  178,  from  Neue  biblioth.  fiir 
die  Cliirurg.  u.  Oplitli. 


teries  nearly  simultaneously.      The  patient 
survived  about  twenty-four  hours. 

At  present,  we  have  not  any  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  a  human  being  can  recover  from 
the  effects  of  sudden  obliteration  of  both 
carotid  arteries  ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  results  of  this  operation  upon  the 
lower  animals  cannot  be  received  as  favour- 
ing the  probability  of  such  survival* 

Effects    upon  the   cerebral   circulatio7i  of 

obliteration  of  one  common  carotid  ar- 

tcry,  in  the  human  subject. 

It  is  true  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
individuals  in  whom  one  of  these  arteries 
becomes  occluded,  whether  by  surgical 
operation,  or  in  consequence  of  disease,  re- 
cover without  appearing  to  suffer  from  any 
very  serious  derangementofthecerebral  func- 
tions ;  and  this  fact  has  justified  surgeons  in 
securing  the  artery  whenever  the  danger 
of  fatal  mischief  apjiears  to  call  for  such  an 
operation  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  a  certain,  and  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  number  of  those  in  whom  the 
circulation  through  one  of  these  arteries  is 
permanently  iiiterrujited,  perish  from  disease 
of  the  brain,  which  disease  is  evidently  the 
direct  result  of  the  alteration  thus  produced 
in  the  cerebral  circulation. 

I  fi\\(\.  fourteen  instances  in  which  oblitera- 
tion of  one  of  the  carotid  arteries  was  dis- 
tinctly followed  by  great  interference  with 
the  circulation  through  the  brain  ;  which  in 
eleven  of  the  cases  produced  fatal  results. 
These  cases,  taken  together,  have  so  impor- 
tant a  bearing  upon  practice,  that  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
particulars  of  each. 

(1.)  The  first  case  which  I  shall  detail 
occurred  within  my  own  observation,  rather 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  since.  A  strong- 
looking,  middle-aged  man,  a  stone-mason, 
was  suddenly  seized  with  hemiplegia  of  the 
7'i(jht  side  ;  about  six  weeks  j)reviously  to 
his  death.  He  sank  gradually,  and  died  with 
typhoid  symptoms.  U])on  examination  of 
the  brain,  there  was  found  ramoUissement, 
with  considerable  starry  injection,  of  the  cor- 
tical substance  of  nearly  the  .whole  left  cen- 
trum ovale  and  corjius  striatum.  There  were 
no  traces  of  ajiojileclic  effusion.  The  arte- 
ries of  the  brain,  especially  on  the  side 
occupied  by  the  softening,  were  much  dilated, 
and  considerably  diseased. f     The  heart  was 

*  "  Altliou^'li,"  says  Mr.  <,'rosse,  "  some  ani- 
nials  will  bear  a  ligature  to  lioth  carotids  simul- 
taneously, the  linnian  frame  cannot  sustain  so 
great  and  so  sudden  an  inti^rrnption  to  the  sui^ 
ply  of  blood  U)  the  sensorium." 

Mr.  (,'rosse  met  witli  a  case  shewing:  tlie  fatal 
ten<lency  of  a  ligature  if  applied  to  bothoC  thfse 
artfries  simultaneously.  (Trans,  of  the  I'rov. 
Mcil.  and  Sur.  Association,  vol.  v.  )).  00-7.) 

t  Similar  (lilat.-ition  otthe  arteries  of  the  circle 
of  Willis,  on  thedit-eased  sifle,  was  ohsenefl  in  a 
man  w  lio  ilied  from  apoplexy  of  the  left  hemis- 
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large  and  flabby,  and  its  cavities  were  some- 
what dilated.  The  whole  arch  of  the  aorta 
was  immensely  dilated.  The  orifice  of  the 
left  cirotid  artery  was  nearly  obliterated 
from  great  and  equal  tumefaction  of  its  inner 
coats.  A  probe  could,  with  difficulty,  be 
passed  from  the  artery  above  into  the  aorta  ; 
but,  as  the  instrument  carried  a  portion  of 
old  adherent  fibrinous  clot  before  it,  it  was 
evident  that  the  vessel  had  become  perfectly 
impervious  to  blood.  The  primitive  trunk, 
up  to  the  point  of  its  division,  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  adherent  friable  coas^ulum 
of  long  standing. 

(2.)  Dr.  Todd  has  given  the  particulars 
of  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  jetat.  .37,  who 
was  suddenly  attacked  with  syncope,  followed 
by  symptoms  of  a  severe  internal  thoracic 
lesion.  Seventy-two  hours  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  Dr.  Todd  found 
the  patient  lying  on  his  back,  heavy  and 
drowsy,  and  occasionally  snoring  slightly, 
with  all  the  aspect  of  a  man  labouring  under 
the  effects  of  an  oppressed  or  sluggish  state 
of  the  brain  ;  his  mental  faculties  were  also 
sluggish  ;  the  pupils  were  inactive,  the  right 
perceptibly  larger  tlian  the  left.  There  was 
paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  and  of 
the  left  upper  and  lower  extremity,  but  there 
was  an  involuntary  twitching  of  the  arm  and 
shoulder,  like  subsuUus  tendinura  ;  the  sen- 
sation of  the  palsied  parts  was  not  affected. 
The  paralysis  must  have  come  on  very 
shortly  before  this  report  was  made,  as  it  was 
not  present  a  few  hours  previously.  The 
paralysis  became  slightly  diminished  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  sud- 
denly on  the  eleventh  day.  Upon  inspec- 
tion, the  right  side  of  the  brain  was  found 
decidedly  paler  in  all  its  structures,  than  the 
left ;  the  vessels  of  the  circle  of  Willis  were 
pale  and  empty,  especially  the  right  carotid 
and  its  branches  ;  there  were  numerous 
patches  of  white  softening  in  the  centrum 
ovale  and  other  jiortions  of  the  cerebral 
substance  on  this  side,  the  parts  chiefly  in- 
volved being  especially  those  supplied  by  the 
middle  cerebral  artery.  Death  had  ensued 
from  the  bursting  of -a  dissecting  aneurism 
of  the  ascending  aorta  into  the  jiericardium. 
The  arteria  innominata  and  the  right  carotid 
artery  had  become  completely  obstructed  by 
the  blood  from  the  aneurismal  sac,  which 
had  insinuated  itself  between  their  coats.* 

phere;  the /(// carotid  having  been  tied  twenty 
years  previously,  (Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i. 
p.  53.)  This  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels  of  course 
results  from  the  greater  part  of  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  carotid  on  that  side  being  conveyed 
by  them  ;  its  existence,  in  such  cases,  is  an  eri- 
dence  that  the  ordinary  course  of  the  circulation 
through  the  carotid  has  Inna:  l)een  obstructed.  It 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  followed,  sooner  or  later, 
by  apoplectic  or  other  severe  lesions  in  that  part 
Of  the  encephalon. 

*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  301. 


(3.)  Dr.  O.  Fairfax  relates  a  case  in  which 
hemiplegia  of  the  right  side  occurred  after 
tying  the  loft  common  carotid  artery.  Dr. 
Fairfax  considered  tliat  the  paralysis  proba- 
bly took  place  at  the  moment  of  tying  the 
ligature,  but  it  was  not  remarked  until  an 
hour  afterwards.  The  body  was  not  ex 
amined''^. 

(4.)  Professor  Sedillot  tied  the  common 
carotid  artery  to  arrest  hiemorrhage  in  a 
man  wounded  behind  the  right  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Three  hours  afterwards  tlie  pa- 
tient was  found  in  a  slate  of  complete  herai- 
jilegia  of  the  left  side  of  the  body  and  right 
side  of  the  face.  The  intelligence  of  the 
patient  was  so  far  destroyed  that  he  scarcely 
comprehended  cpiestions  addressed  to  him. 
Ho  died  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  operation. 
The  vessels  were  injected  previous  to  open- 
ing the  body.  The  arteries  distributed  to 
the  right,  middle,  and  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain,  v,-ere  much  less  injected  than  those  on 
the  left  side.  These  same  lobes  were  also 
appreciably  softer  than  those  on  the  left 
side,  but  had  apparently  undergone  no  other 
change.  It  is  remarked,  in  the  account  of 
the  case,  that  the  liemiplegic  symptoms  had, 
ajjparently,  resulted  from  that  side  of  the 
brain  having  been  deprived  of  Its  due  supply 
of  arterial  bloodf. 

(5.)  The  first  case  in  wliich  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  tied  the  common  carotid  artery,  in  the 
human  subject,  was  that  of  a  man  who  was 
gored  in  the  neck  by  a  cow,  and  had  the  left 
internal  carotid  artery  wounded.  The  pa- 
tient seemed  to  be  doing  well  for  a  few 
hours  ;  but,  on  the  same  night,  he  became 
unquiet,  feverish,  and  delirious,  and  was 
several  times  aifected  with  convulsions, 
which  were  more  violent  on  the  left  side 
than  on  the  right.  Soon  afterwards  the 
right  side  of  the  body  was  observed  to  be 
motionless,  while  the  left  continued  to  be 
affected  with  convulsive  tremors.  His 
strength  gradually  declined,  and  he  died 
about  thirty  hours  from  the  time  of  the 
operation,  after  a  severe  convulsive  fit.  The 
pia  mater  was  injected ;  there  was  serum 
between  the  pia  mater  and  the  arachnoid. 
The  brain  presented  marks  of  inflammation^ 
its  vessels  were  full,  but  not  turgid  J. 

*  Dublin  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  522. 

t  Gazette  MeMicale,  Sept.  3d,  1842,  and  Edin- 
burgh Med.  and  Surg-,  .rournal.  Vol.  59,  p.  221. 

5  Surgical  Observations,  p.  193.  London,  18M. 
Jlr.  S.  Cooper  has  remarked  that  this  case  fell 
mider  his  own  notice,  and  the  inference  wliich 
he  drew  was,  that  "  the  man  died  more  from  the 
great  quantity  of  blood  which  he  lost,  and  the 
severe  mischief  done  to  the  parts  in  the  neck, 
than  from  any  effect  of  the  ligature  of  the  artery 
on  the  brain."  Such  was  certainly  not  the 
opinion  of  .Mr.  Abernethy: — the  single  tact  of 
this  man  being  attacked  with  hemiplegia  of  the 
side  opposite  to  that  upon  which  the  carotid  was 
tied,  within  a  few  hours  of  the  operation,  is,  I 
apprehend,  alone  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  cerebral  mischief  was  principally  due  to 
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(G.)  A  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Girdwood, 
and  quoted  by  Mr.  ]Miller*,  where  the  right 
carotid  artery  was  tied  in  a  woman  setat.  42, 
the  subject  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis  of 
the  face.  The  ojieration  was  followed  by  a 
thrilling  sensation  in  the  tumor,  with  severe 
headache.  On  the  second  day  after  the  ope- 
ration, the  patient  got  drunk  with  whisk2y; 
this  excess  was  followed  by  paralysis  of  the 
ieft  side.  Death  took  place  eight  days  after 
the  operation.  The  account  of  the  autojisy 
is  admitted  not  to  be  very  precise,  no  notes 
of  the  a]i))earances  having  been  made  at  the 
ime  ;  it  is,  however,  stated  that  there  was 
txtensive  or2;anic  lesion,  chiefly  of  old  stand- 
eng,  in  the  brain.  It  is  very  possible  that, 
in  this  case,  there  may  have  been  disease  of 
the  brain  of  ancient  date,  although  it  is  not 
mentioned  that  there  had  been  observed,  pre- 
viously to  the  O])eration,  any  of  those  symp- 
toms which  would  be  expected  to  attend  ex- 
tensive lesion  of  that  description  ;  but  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  the  changes  in  the 
brain  which  proved  fatal  were  immediately 
determined  by  the  operation,  although  pro- 
moted by  the  subsequent  excess.  The  time 
at  which  the  hemiplegia  occurred,  and  the 
fact  that  the  side  of  the  brain  principally 
affected  corresponded  with  the  vessel  which 
was  tied,  render  it  fair  to  conclude  that  the 
closure  of  the  artery  and  the  paralysis  bore 
to  each  other  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect. 

(7.)  In  a  case  recorded  in  Rust's  Journalf, 
the  right  common  carotid  artery  was  tied  in 
a  man,  jetat.  49,  suffering  from  medullary 
fungus  of  the  palate.  Two  hours  afterwards 
the  patient  began  to  comjilain  of  an  unusual 
sensation  in  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of 
the  head,  attended  with  some  difficulty  in 
deglutition.      Towards  evening,   this  sensa- 


interferenre  witli  the  carotid  circulation,  linw- 
cver  much  the  otlier  injuries  received  may  have 
tended  to  hasten  the  citastroplic. 

*  Loudon  and  Kdinlninrh  Moiitli.  .lourii.  of 
Med.  .Science,  .Ian.  1st,  \hvi.  p.  II. 

t  Professor  Harf)vcro,|of  tlie  Hosiiital  at  Turin, 
tied  the  ripht  carotid  artery  in  a  mat),  the  sulijert 
of  a  tumor  situated  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
The  internal  jiigrular  vein  was  tied  witli  the  ar- 
tery ;  the  nene  was  untouched.  On  the  thiid 
day,  the  patient  had  some  fever,  with  spectral 
delirium,  and  palsy  of  the  left  side  of  the  moutli 
and  the  lefl  hand.  Fever,  in  an  abated  form, 
without  delirium,  continueil  to  the  tenth  day, 
after  whir-h  he  l)e:^an  slowly  to  recover  stren^'tli  ; 
Imt  on  tlie  si^;tieth  day,  S)in|)t0fns  of  gastric 
fever  occurred,  speedily  assuminc:  a  tertian  form  ; 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  loss  of  sensation  and 
sopor;  death  on  the  sixty-ninth  day.  The  brain 
and  vessels  were  foiuid  in  a  state  similar  to  that 
of  chrnnic  intlaiiiniation,  and  the  ontei-  jjart  of 
the  riifht  heinisplieie  «;is  covered  by  a  fluid 
similar  to  a  purifonn  e.\)i:dation.  (lulinbiir;;!! 
Med.  iind  .Siir:r.  .loiirnal,  Vol.  4:i,  \t.  4S3.)  As  the 
Ju:ridarvein  was  tied,  in  tliis  instance,  I  have  not 
numbered  it  with  the  other  cases,  and  shall  not 
take  it  into  account  when  referring-  to  them  ; 
Btill,  it  is  too  much  to  the  purpose  to  be  alto- 
gether omitted  from  this  detail. 

%  Quoted  in  the  Lancet,  for  Julv  28th,  1S38. 


tion  disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by  severe 
pain  in  tlie  left  side  of  the  head.  Tiie  dys- 
l)hagia  had  increased  ;  the  face  was  red  ;  the 
pulse  equally  frequent  at  both  wrists,  full, 
and  hard.  The  symptoms  continued  with- 
out much  alteration  for  a  week,  when,  at 
the  morning  visit,  the  surgeon  found  the 
patient  unable  to  move  the  left  hand  and 
foot.  The  paralysis  continued  without 
modification,  and  the  man  sank  and  died  oa 
the  20th  day  after  the  operation  :  the  liga- 
ture had  previously  separated.  On  examin- 
ing the  body,  the  artery  was  found  free 
from  lesion,  but  several  portions  of  the  right 
hemisphere  of  the  brain,  including  the  cen- 
trum ovale,  the  ventricle,  and  corpus  stria- 
tum, were  excessively  softened.  The  left 
hemis])here  was  free  from  lesion.  The  ab- 
dominal and  thoracic  viscera  did  not  present 
anything  worthy  of  notice. 

(8.)  Another  similar  case  is  reported  in 
the  same  work.  The  right  carotid  artery 
was  tied  for  aneurism  of  the  innominata. 
Half  an  hour  after  the  o)ieration,  the  ))atient 
began  to  feel  a  sense  of  lightness  in  the  head, 
which  soon  terminated  in  severe  pain,  ex- 
tending a(;ross  the  forehead.  Towards 
evening,  the  headaclie  increased,  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  aneurismal  tumor  became  more 
violent,  and  a  tendency  to  vomiting  mani- 
fested itself.  During  the  night  the  jiatient 
continued  to  vomit,  and  complained  of  in- 
creased pain  in  the  head.  On  the  third  day 
after  the  operation  symptoms  of  paralysis 
appeared  in  the  Ipft  side  of  the  body,  and 
the  patient  soon  fell  into  a  state  resembling 
that  produced  by  concussion  of  the  brain. 
He  died  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  operation. 
After  death,  no  lesion  was  discovered  which 
could  account  for  the  existence  of  the  para- 
lysis. The  viscera  of  the  cliest  and  abdomen 
presented  nothing  abnormal. 

(0.)  M.  Magendie  a]))ilied  a  ligature  to 
the  loft  common  carotid  of  a  woman,  net.  25, 
who  was  labouring  under  an  enormous  tumor 
in  the  site  of  the  left  maxillary  sinus.  No 
remarkable  accident  occurred  until  the  sixth 
day  after  the  operation,  when  she  was 
attacked  with  loss  of  consciousness,  which 
continued  for  some  time ;  inclination  of 
the  head  to  the  left;  separation  of  the 
cyt^lids  of  the  right  eye,  tlie  pupil  re- 
maining contractile  ;  very  slow  ])ul.'*e,  with 
paleness,  and  respiration  sometimes  ster- 
torous, sometimes  easy,  with  every  mark 
of  approaching  dissolution.  During  the  un- 
availing employment  of  stimulants  and 
counter-irritants  it  was  observed  that  the 
right  arm  was  ])aralysed,  and  that,  in  the 
right  leg,  though  it  was  not  paralysed,  the 
motions  were  deficient  in  energy  and  pre- 
cision. Some  difficulty  of  deglutition,  also, 
which  was  observed,  was  found  to  dejiend  on 
])alsy  of  the  pharynx,  aiul  the  laryngeal  voice 
was  extinct,  all  her  feelings  being  communi- 
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cated  by  signs.  Two  hours  afterwards  she 
•was  attacked  with  epileptic  jiaroxysins,  in 
which  the  head  was  convulsively  thrown 
back,  both  arms  forcibly  contracted,  frothy 
saliva,  pupil  excessively  dilated,  and  the 
pulse  became  very  rapid.  After  this  she  re- 
covered consciousness,  and,  on  tiic  ninth  and 
tenth  days,  deglutition  became  practicable. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  voice  returned, 
and  the  right  arm  recovered  its  motions. 
Three  months,  however,  elapsed  before  the 
shoulder  and  arm  could  move,  very  imper- 
fectly. The  intellect  of  the  patient  was 
enfeebled  and  much  impaired,  she  seemed  to 
be  less  conscious  of  her  situation,  and  she 
•was  less  apjirehensive  as  to  the  future*.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  nearly  the 
symptoms  of  this  patient  corresponded  with 
those  produced  in  some  of  the  aniuials  upon 
which  Meyer  experimented. 

(10.)  The  subject  of  the  first  case  in  which 
Sir  A.  Cooper  tied  the  primitive  carotid 
artery  was  a  woman,  44  years  of  age,  suffer- 
ing from  aneurism  of  that  artery  on  the  rlyht 
side.  The  operation  was  performed  on  the 
1st  of  November.  On  the  8th  the  left  arm 
and  leg  became  paralytic.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
found  them  benumbed,  and  she  moved  them 
with  great  difficulty  ;  her  pulse  was  weak, 
and  she  laboured  under  considerable  consti- 
tutional irritation.  Sir  Astley  thought  that 
the  powers  of  these  jiarts  would  be  restored 
as  her  health  improved.  Her  head  was  free 
from  pain.  11th.  The  arm  moved  moie 
freely,  but  not  with  so  much  ease  as  the 
other.  12th.  The  power  of  the  arm  almost 
recovered.  The  report  makes  no  further 
mention  of  the  state  of  the  limbs.  The 
patient  died  on  the  21st  day,  not  from 
cerebral  disease,  but  from  inflammation  of 
the  aneurismal  sac  and  parts  adjacent,  caus- 
ing fatal  compression  of  the  larynx  and  pha- 
rynx. Permission  to  open  the  head  could 
not  be  obtained.  As  Sir  Astley  remarks 
that  "the  paralysis  came  on  whilst  she 
laboured  under  great  constitutional  irritation, 
lessened  as  it  decreased,  and  returned  when 
the  irritation  became  greater,"  he  probably 
did  not  attribute  it  to  alteration  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  cerebral  circulationt. 

(11.)  Dr.  Zeis,  of  Dresden,  tied  the  left 
common  carotid  in  a  child,  18  months  old, 
for  a  vascular  nsevus  of  the  cheek.  A  few 
days  after  the  wound  was  completely  cica- 
trised (which  it  appears,  from  comparing 
dates,  was  about  nine  weeks  after  the  opera- 
tion) the  child  was  suddenly  attacked  with 
convulsions,  and  hemiplegia  of  the  right 
side.  These  symptoms  were  followed  by 
increasing  debility,  emaciation,  exhausting 
perspirations,  and  death,  which  took  place 
sixteen   weeks    after    the    operation.       For 

*  Quoted  in  Edinburgh  Aled.and  Surg.  Journ. 
Vol.  43,  p.  484. 
t  Sledico-Chirurgical  Trans.  Vol.  i.  p.  1. 


several  days  before  death,  she  laboured  under 
some  spasms,  alternately  of  the  flexor  and 
extensor  muscles  of  the  right  extremities. 
The  naevus  had  completely  disappeared.. 
The  body  was  not  examined*. 

(12.)  Mr.  A.  Macaulay  tied  the  left 
common  carotid  artery,  for  the  cure  of  an 
aneurism,  the  consequence  of  a  wound,  in  a 
gunner,  3G  years  of  age.  The  operation 
was  shortly  followed  by  headache.  On  the 
third  day  the  patient  suffered  from  grea, 
drowsiness,  and  on  the  fourth  the  riijht  side 
of  the  body  was  much  more  feeble  than  the 
left ;  there  was  also  much  languor  and 
drowsiness.  These  symptoms  continued  for 
some  days,  but  gradually  disappeared,  and 
the  man  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  duty 
in  about  two  monthsf. 

(13.)  A  man  in  whom  Mr.  Vincent  tied 
the  right  carotid  for  aneurism,  was  attacked 
with  complete  hemiplegia  of  the  left  side  in 
half  an  hour  after  the  operation,  and  conti- 
nued in  that  state  till  his  death  on  the  se- 
venth day.  In  commenting  upon  this  and 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  and  Magendie's  cases.  Dr. 
Todd  observes,  "It  is  remarkable  that,  in 
all  these  cases,  the  paralysis  was  situated  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  artery 
was  tied  ;  a  fact  which  alone  would  indicate 
that  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  was  seated  in 
the  brain. "J 

(14.)  In  a  case  operated  on  by  Langen- 
beck,  immediately  after  the  application  of 
the  ligature  the  patient  became  motionless, 
with  closed  eyes,  without  speaking,  except 
when  addressed  several  times  in  succession  ; 
he  sank  gradually,  and  died  in  thirty-four 
hours  after  the  operation. § 

In  the  course  of  the  present  incpjiry,  I 
have  perused  nearly  all  the  recorded  cases 
in  which  the  carotid  artery  has  been  tied, 
and  find  that,  in  very  many  of  the  patients 
who  did  not  die  of  brain  disease,  cerebral 
symptoms  of  a  very  decided  kind  occurred, 
such  as  drowsiness,  giddiness,  dizziness, 
delirium,  paralysis  of  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  face,  severe  pain  in  the  head, 
alarming  faintness,  vertigo,  (not  attribu- 
table to  loss  of  blood,)  &c.  Indeed,  in  most 
of  the  cases,  some  one  or  more  of  these 
symptoms  has  presented  itself. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  period  at  which 
the  severe  cerebral  symptoms  followed  the 
obliteration  of  the  artery  varied  in  the  cases 
narrated  above.  In  one  of  the  instances  it  was 
doubtful  how  long  the  artery  had  been  ob- 
structed   when    the  brain  began  to   suffer  \ 

*  Zeitscbrift  fur  die  gesammte  Medicin,  iij. 
IJraiid ;  1  Heft. ;  and  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev. 
Vol.f>,p.  234. 

t  K<linburt,'h  Med.  and  Sur.  Journal,  Vol.  10, 
p.  179. 

i  Cyrlop.Tedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
art.  Carotid  Arterv. 

§  Quoted  in  CvcIopa>dia  of  Anat.  and  Pliys, 
from  Arch.  Gen.  tie  .Med.  t.  19,  p.  118. 
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but,  in  twelve  others,  paralysis  of  the  side 
opposite  to  that  of  the  obstructed  artery, 
or  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  lesion,  super- 
▼ened  within  eight  days.  In  the  remaining 
case  the  signs  of  brain  disease  appeared 
much  later. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  in  some  of 
the  above  cases  symptoms  of  head  affection 
came  on  very  rapidly,  evidently  from  the 
earlier  effects  of  the  interference  produced 
by  the  operation  in  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion ;  and  that,  in  the  others,  they  re- 
sulted from  disease  of  the  brain,  gradually 
developed  in  consequence  of  the  altered  con- 
dition of  the  arterial  supply. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  what  particular 
state  of  the  cerebral  vessels  predisposes  the 
brain  to  become  diseased  in  consequence  of 
obliteration  of  the  carotid  ;  but  it  appears 
that,  although  in  most  of  the  instances  of 
this  kind  the  fatal  mischief  has  been  conse- 
quent upon  deficient  arterial  supply  to  the 
hemisphere,  in  some  of  the  other  cases  it  has 
probably  arisen  from  increased  pressure  of 
blood  upon  the  arteries  of  the  affected 
hemisphere,  in  consequence  of  the  supply  to 
the  carotid  being  diverted  through  the  ves- 
sels of  the  circle  of  Willis. 

In  the  above  cases,  the  ill  effect  upon  the 
brain,  of  obliteration  of  the  carotid  artery, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  at- 
tributable to  the  age  of  the  individuals  who 
suffered,  or  to  any  evident  fault  in  their  con- 
stitutions ;  the  ages  of  the  patients,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  ascertained,   varied  from   15 
months  to  49  years.    Some  of  the  cases  were 
traumatic  ;  in  others  the  vessel  accidentally 
underwent  spontaneous  obliteration  ;  in  one 
it  was  tied  for  the  cure  of  congenital  defor- 
mity ;   in  the  remaining  instances  the  ojiera- 
tion  was  had  recourse  to   for  the  removal  of 
various  forms  of  local  disease.     In  none  of 
these  patients   does   there  appear   to   have 
been   present   any  indication    by   which   it 
could  be  judged  that  they  would  be  more 
liable  than  others  to  cerebral  disease  in  con- 
sequence of  carotid  obstruction.     The  fact 
that   such  a  result  is  determined  in   some 
cases  and  not  in  others  appears  to  be  alto- 
gether inexplicable  ;    thus,  in   one  histance, 
(Dr.  Davy's  first  case)  weobserve  that  an  indi- 
vidual advanced  in  life,  with  an  impaired  con- 
stitution, and  the  subject  of  general  arterial 
disease,  survived  for  at  least  fifteen   months 
after  the  origins  of  all  the  large  vessels  sup- 
plying the  head  had  become  perfectly  oc- 
cluded ;    while,  on   the  other  hand,  we  find 
that  in  several  much  younger  persons,  some 
of  whom   apparently  had  fair  constitutions, 
fatal  cerebral  lesions  resulted,  in  less  than  a 
■week,  in  consequence  of  obliteration  of  one 
©f  the  carotids. 

I  would,  in  conclusion,  submit  the  follow- 
ing  deductions,  which  are  derived  partly 
::om   the  above  facts,  and  partly   from  an 


analysis  of  most  of  the  recorded  instances, 
in  which  one  of  the  carotid  arteries  became 
obstructed,  whether  by  operation  or  dis- 
ease : — 

That  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  those 
in  whom  the  primitive  carotid  artery,  on  one 
side,  is  obliterated,  recover*. 

But  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  in- 
dividuals, so  circumstanced,  become  hemi- 
plegic,  and  perish  from  disease  of  that  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain  which  corresponds  to  the 
obstructed  artery. 

The  conclusion  that  obliteration  of  one 
carotid  artery  is  never  liable  to  be  followed 
by  impairment  of  the  cerebral  functions, 
must  therefore  be  discarded. 

That  the  larger  jiroportion  of  deaths,  after 
ligature  of  the  carotid,  occur  from  affections 
of  the  respiratory  organsf . 

That  nearly  the  whole  of  the  patients 
upon  whom  the  operation  of  tying  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery  is  performed,  suffer, 
more  or  less,  from  symptoms  of  irritation  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  arising  either  from 
compression  of  the  trachea  and  nerves  of  the 
neck  (tliis  has  frequently  occurred  from 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  sac,  in 
cases  of  carotid  aneurism,  where  the  artery 
has  been  tied  either  above  or  below  the  en- 
largement), from  irritation  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  or  from  cerebral  disease. 

That  in  the  majority  of  those  who  die  with 
brain  symptoms,  consecutive  upon  oblitera- 
tion of  the  carotid,  it  is  evident  that  the 
cerebral  lesions  discovered  post-mortem  de- 
pend upon  the  arterial  obstruction,  and  that 
there  are  no  grounds  for  assuming  that  the 
fatal  result  is  occasioned  either  (1)  by  an 
obstructed  state  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  J, 
or  (2)  by  inflammation  conveyed  backwards 
along  the  pncumogastric  nerve  to  the  brain, 
for  the  followmg  reasons  : — 

(1.)  The  form  of  disease,  found  in  the 
brain  after  death,  in  several  (four)  of  the 
cases  related  above  was  of  a  kind  which  is 
generally  considered  to  depend  upon  local 
anfemia,  not  upon  congestion. 

In  some  of  these  instances,  signs  of  defi- 
cient supply  of  blood  in  the  side  of  the  brain 


*  Mr.  Thomas  Innian  fovmd  that,  in  40  cases 
where  the  carotid  arterv  was  tied,  there  were  11 
deatlis.— L«H<7/,()ct.  5tli,  1843. 

t  1  liave  thouji'lit  it  unnecessary  to  enter  at 
much  length  upon  this  i)art  of  tlic  subject,  al- 
thoupli  it  is  of  great  iinportaiire,  beniusc  it  lias 
lieen  amply  discussed  l)v  Mr.  James  Miller,  in  the 
Kdinbursh  Monthly  Journal  of  Med.  .Science,  for 
January  1842.  I  was  sorry  toliiid  tliat  theautlior 
of  that  'interesting  memoir  ciuieavours  to  prove 
that  cerebral  disease  is  not  liable  to  result  from 
oliliteration  of  the  carotid. 

:;:  It  will  l)e  observed  tliat  I  have  not  inchidcd 
Professor  Barovero's  case,  in  which  the  vein  is 
admitted  to  have  been  tied  with  the  artery,  amon/f 
those  in  which  cereliral  disease  is  to  be  consi- 
dered to  have  resulted  from  tyiiiff  the  carotid. 
It  is  merely  given  incidentally  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. 
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to  which  the  obstructed  artery  passed  were 
strikingly  apparent. 

The  parts  of  the  cerebral  substance  which 
were  principally  involved  in  disease  were 
those  supplied  by  the  chief  branches  of  the 
obstructed  vessel. 

Obliteration  of  the  internal  jugular  vein 
was  not  observed. 

(2.)  There  were  not  remarked  any  morbid 
appearances  to  indicate  that  inflammation 
had  been  conveyed  backwards  along  the 
nerve  to  the  brain. 

The  part  from  which  the  par  vagum  arises 
is  not  shown  to  have  been  involved  in  the 
disease. 

That  cerebral  disease  may  be  established 
in  these  cases  quite  independently  of  impli- 
cation of  either  the  vein  or  the  nerve,  is  fur- 
ther proved  by  the  facts  that  the  paralysis 
has  been  known  to  occur  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  artery  has  become  obstructed, 
before  inflammation  could  possibly  be  esta- 
blished in  the  surrounding  parts :  and  that 
organic  lesions  of  the  brain  present  them- 
selves in  cases  where  the  vessel  has  become 
gradually  obliterated  by  processes  which  are 
confined  to  its  interior,  and  do  not  at  all  in- 
volve adjacent  structures. 

That,  although  persons  in  whom  the  caro- 
tid is  tied  may  suffer  from  slight  cerebral 
symptoms,  and  yet  perfectly  recover,  those 
who  become  completely  hemiplegic  have 
barely  a  chance  of  surviving*. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the 
ultimate  results  upon  the  brain  of  ligature  of 
the  carotid  artery  in  those  who  recover  from 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation.  There 
are  not,  at  present,  sufficient  data  to  lead  to 
any  definite  conclusions  upon  this  point. 
The  subject  of  the  second  case  in  which  Sir 
A.  Cooper  tied  the  carotid  artery  died, 
twenty  years  afterwards,  of  apoplexy  from 
rupture  of  a  large  branch  of  the  middle 
cerebral  artery  on  the  side  where  the  vessel 
had  been  secured. f  But  remote  conse- 
quences of  this  kind  can,  of  course,  have  no 
influence  upon  practice. 

The  facts  adduced  in  this  paper,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, prove  that  the  danger  of  cerebral 
disorganisation  should  have  its  weight  in  the 
consideration  of  cases  where  it  is  proposed 
to  secure  the  common  carotid  artery  ;  not, 
indeed,  as  rendering  at  all  doubtful  the  pro- 


*  Mr.  Macaulay's  patient  (12)  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  quite  liemiplesic.  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
patient  (10)  died  from  another  cause,  possibly 
before  the  cerebral  deranj^einent  which  caused 
the  paralysis  had  terminated  in  confirraed  struc- 
tural disease,  or  there  may  have  been  ramoUisse- 
ment  of  the  brain  at  the  time  of  her  death.  ]n 
iMaj^eiidie's  case  (9)  the  proo;ress  of  recovery  is 
only  traced  to  the  time  at  which  very  imperfect 
power  had  returned  to  the  paralysed  limbs,  and 
the  report  terminates  at  a  period  when  there  was 
still  Kreat  reason  to  believe  that  the  patient 
would  fall  a  victim  to  cerebral  disease. 

t  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  i.  p.  53;  and 
Med.  Chir.  Transactions,  Vol.  i.  p.  222. 


priety  of  the  operation  in  the  majority  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  at  present  had  recourse 
to,  but  as  strongly  discountenancing  it  in 
nearly  all  instances  where  the  disease  for 
which  it  is  employed  does  not  positively 
threaten  the  patient's  existence,  and  in  every 
case  where  other  means  of  treatment  can  be 
employed. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  some  of  the  cases 
where  it  is  thought  necessary  to  secure  the 
primitive  carotid  artery  previously  to  re- 
moving tumors  of  the  neck  and  head,  it 
would  be  far  better  that  the  surgeon  should 
make  up  his  mind  to  contend  with  an  active 
hoemorrhage,  than  that  he  should  submit  his 
patient  to  the  chance  of  fatal  hemiplegia, 
even  although  he  believed  that  chance  to  be 
a  remote  one. 

These  facts  may  also  suggest  to  the  sur- 
geon the  propriety  of  warning  the  patient's 
friends  (before  proceeding  to  tie  one  of  these 
arteries)  of  the  possibility  that  the  opera- 
tion v.bich  he  proposes  may  be  followed  by 
palsy  of  a  dangerous  character. 

Upper  Stamford  Street, 
August  1S45. 

SIXGVLAR  PROPERTY  OF  CAMPHOR. 

The  specific  gravity  of  camphor  is  usually 
given  at  from  0'985  to  0*996,  and  it  there- 
fore floats  on  water.  In  all  chemical  works 
this  substance  is  said  to  be  lighter  than 
water.  According  to  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr. 
Christison  has  a  fine  specimen  of  Borneo 
camphor  (Dryahalanops  Camphora) ,  con- 
sisting of  small  fragments,  which  are  hea\der 
than  water.  The  common  camphor,  which 
is  obtained  from  Japan  (Laurus  Camphor aj, 
varies  much  in  specific  gravity,  according  to 
temperature — a  fact  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  hitherto  noticed.  SmaU  pieces, 
which  have  been  for  some  time  digesting  in 
water,  float  readily  at  a  temperature  of  00^ ; 
but  when  the  water  is  cooled  to  near  the 
freezing  point,  they  sink.  The  following 
are  the  results  of  some  experiments  on  the 
subject.  At  from  32^  to  33^,  the  pieces  of 
camphor  readily  sank  in  water,  and  remained 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  At  45°  the 
pieces  were  in  a  mean  condition,  having  an 
equal  tendency  to  rise  or  fall.  At  54*^,  they 
entirely  floated.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an 
explanation  of  these  facts,  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  substance  contracts  and  expands  in 
a  much  greater  ratio  than  water,  by  a  few 
degrees  difterence  of  temperature,  for  it 
floats  when  the  water  has  the  least  density, 
and  sinks  when  it  has  the  greatest. 
Thus  it  sinks  at  from  32"  to  33'*,  the  den- 
sity of  water  being    1"000 

Mean  condition  45" -9998 

Floats  at  54'' -9992 

These  changes  in  the  density  of  ^vate^  are 
taken  from  a  table  given  by  Muncke  in  his 
Hunclbuch  der  Xaturlelire. 
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[Continued  from  p.  1027.] 

Digestion  continued.    Derangements 
OF  Primary  and  Secondary  Assi- 
milation.* 
The  chyme  being  now  joined  by  the 
tile  and  pancreatic  juice,  is  converted 
into  chyle.     I  say  joined  by  the  bile 
and  pancreatic  juice;  for  in  the  duo- 
denum, fixed  down  as  it  is,  no  tossing 
about  of  alimentary  matters  can  take 
place,  as  happens  in  the  stomach.    And 
■perhaps  this  fact  furnishes  an  indirect 
ground  of  presumption,  that  the  union 
of  the  bile  with  the  chvme  is  one  of 
ready  affinity.     Still,  of  the  chancres 
effected    by   the    commixture    of    The 
fluids  we  are  nearly  wholly  ignorant, 
or  rather  we  are  ignorant  of  the  vwde 
in  which    those  changes  are  effected. 
From    Tiedemann    and   Gmelin's   re- 
searches, it  would  seem  that  the  fol- 
lowing constituents  of  the  bile,  picro- 
mel,   osmazome,    gliadin,    and   cholic 
acid,  do  not  appear  in  the  evacuations. 
These  matters,   then,   most    probably 
form  some  union  with  the  chyme,  assist 
in  its  conversion  into  chyle,   and,  as 
component  parts   of  chyle,   are  reab- 
sorbed.    In  short,  they  and  the  chyme 
are  converted  into  albumen. 

Chyle  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  is  al- 
Italine  in  its  reaction,  is  said  to  smell 
like  semen;  separates,  soon  after  re- 
moval from  its  vessels,  into  coagulum 
and  serum,  the  former  of  which  con- 
sists of  chyle-fibrin  and  chyle-globules ; 
the  latter  of  a  serum  (omposed  of  a 
solution  of  albumen,  in  which  chyle- 
globules  float.  A  cream-like  stratum 
of  fat  collects  on  the  top.  The  chyle- 
globules,  according  to  Dumas,  have  a 
diameter  1-719'Jth  part  of  an  inch.  As 
the  fluid  ascends  the  thoracic  duct,  it 
assumes  more  and  more  of  a  reddish 
hue,  until  it  nearly  acquires  that  of 
arterial  blood;  but  the  globules  are 
said  to  disappear.  Here,  in  short,  com- 
inences  the  second,  or  we  might  say 


In  our  last  paper,  for  '  albuminuria,'  p.  1025, 
col.  2  1.  If,,  read  'albumen;'  for  'chloride  of  io- 
dme,  p.  I02fi,  col.  1,1.5,  read 'chlorideof  sodium.' 
Jiele  feebly  alkaline,'  p.  1020.  col.  2,  I.  ISand  19 
ror  chloric  acid,'  read  '  hydrochloric  acid' 
throujfhout. 


Je  third,  stage  of  primary  assimilation, 
file  first  stage,  as  we  have  seen,  M'as  a 
reducent  one,  and  consisted  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  constitutional  hydrate  of 
the  ahment.  The  second  stage  con- 
sisted of  the  union  of  the  chyme  with 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  fluid.  The 
third  stage  of  primary  assimilation  oc- 
curs during  the  progress  of  the  chyle 
up  the  thoracic  duct.  The  chyle  be- 
comes momentarily,  in  this  progress 
more  highly  animalized,  more  nearly 
approximated  to  the  blood,  into  which 
exposure  to  oxygen  in  the  lungs  (which 
presently  takes  place)  probably  imme- 
diately converts  it. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  our  subject, 
the  digesting  powers  of  the  stomach 
essentially  consist  in— I.  the  conver- 
sion of  saccharine  matters  into  albu- 
minous and  oleaginous;  2.  the  conver- 
sion of  albuminous  principles  into 
oleaginous ;  3.  the  conversion  of  olea- 
ginous into  albuminous.  Consequently 
the  conversion  of  saccharine  matter  is 
the  most  fundamental  and  vital  of  all, 
and  that  which  of  necessity  must  last 
fail. 

The  principal  part  of  our  aliment 
consists  of  the  azotized  substance  or 
principle,  protein,  in  its  various  modi- 
fications of  fibrin,  albumen,  and  casein, 
which,  however,  are  all  reduced  to,  and 
enter  the  lacteals  as,  soluble  albumen 
This  is  the  species  of  food  which  Lie- 
big  names  nlimentnnj,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  non-azotized  substances, 
sugar,  starch,  gum,  fat,  which  he  calls 
respiratory.  Perhaps  we  might  with 
equal  propriety  name  the  latter  calorific 
foocl,  a  principal  use  of  it  being  to 
maintain  animal  temperature.* 

The  whole  piocess  of  secondary  as- 
similation, or  that  by  which  the  waste 
of  tissues  is  replaced  or  prevented,  is 
at  present  a  complete  mystery,  and  in 
all  probability  will  ever  remain  so. 
The  ultimate  act  or  acts  of  nutrition 
can  never  be  made  a  subject  of  tho- 
rough microscopic  observation ;  and 
even  granting,  which  is  most  im- 
probable, that  the  atomical  move- 
ments  of  this  piocess  should  ever  be 
detected  by  the  microscope,  until  we 
know  and  discover  the  hitherto  totally 


*  Hesides  the  oxygenation  of  carbon,  Dr.  I'rout 
points  out  another  very  inijiortant  souire  of  ani- 
mal heat.  "The  solidifiraliun  of  the  fluid  albu- 
minous principles  of  flic  blood  into  gelatinons, 
albunmious,  and  fibrinous  (issues,  in  the  extreme 
capillary  vessels,  is  luobably  one  immediate 
source  of  animal  heat."  (Note,  p.  4H2  of  lost 
edition,  1S43,  of  Stomach  and  Keiial  Diseascs.i 
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unluimvn  law  or  agency  by  which  those 
atomical  movements  are  regulated 
(mere  consequences,  mere  indications, 
after  all,  of  a  subjacent  unseen,  un- 
known principle) — until,  1  say,  we 
could  do  what  I  have  stated,  our  very 
furthest  advances  in  microscopic  dis- 
covery would  be  absolutely  nothing, 
compared  to  the  gulph  which  would 
even  then  be  found  still  to  separate  the 
visible  mechanism  from  the  unseen 
agency.  The  speculations,  however, 
of  physiologists  on  this  subject,  are 
curious  and  entertaining,  though,  on 
the  smallest  reflection,  they  must  be 
seen  to  be  incapable  of  furnishing  the 
slightest  solution  of  the  essential  part 
of  the  subject  of  inquiry.  As  a  man 
who  wants  vision  has  no  sense  or  idea 
of  colours,  so  it  appears  probable  that 
for  that  agent,  influence,  ingredient, 
quality  (call  it  what  you  will),  in  living 
organisms,  which  constitutes  vitality, 
or  on  which  vitality  depends,  man 
loants  the  jitl'nirj  perception.  If  so, 
then  is  the  cause  or  the  essence  of  vi- 
tality a  thing  ncce.tsarili/  not  •'  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy,"  for  the  best  of 
all-i'easons,  that  its  and  our  nature 
keep  us,  and  will  continue  to  keep  us, 
mutually  ignorant. 

As  the  primitive  fibres  of  muscles 
and  nerves  are  of  smaller  diameter 
than  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  as 
even  the  red  globules  are  of  larger 
diameter  than  those,  it  follows  that 
the  nervous  and  muscular  fibrillffi  are 
■without  vessels.  The  globules  evidently  i 
pass  along  in  the  vessels  :  but  we  must 
infer,  though  we  cannot  observe,  that 
something  transudes.  "What  can  this  be  ' 
but  the  fibrin  and  albumen  which  are  ! 
held  in  solution  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  ? 
These,  it  is  sup])oscd,  permeate  the 
capillaries,  and  unite  themselves  to  tlie 
tissues.  That  this,  however,  is  the 
actual  mode  iu  which  the  contents  of 
the  blood-vessels  reach  the  tissues,  is  a 
mere  supposition,  from  a  conjectured 
necessity  that  this,  or  something  like 
this,  must  take  place.  "With  this  sub- 
ject, moreover,  certain  great  difficulties 
are  connected.  "While  albumen,  fibrin, 
fat  in  a  soluble  state,  and  certain 
azotized  and  phosjjboretted  matters, 
exist  ready  formed  in  the  blood,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  be  attracted  from 
it  to  the  several  tissues  ;  yet  gelatine  is 
not  found  in  the  blood.  NVhere,  when. 
how,  is  it  produced  ?  Of  this  we  have 
not  the  smallest  idea. 


Indeed,   while    there   is   much    ob- 
scurity, much  absolutely  unknown,  in. 
connexion  with  the  assimilating  pro- 
cesses which  aliment  undergoes  up  to 
the  moment  when  it  is  converted  into- 
Ijlood,  all  that  takes  place  beyond  this- 
point — those  processes,  to  wit,'by  which 
blood  is  converted  into  the  tissues  of 
the  body — are,  at  present,  as  entirely 
hid  from  us  as  are  the  changes  going 
on   in  the  centre  of  the  globe.     The- 
albumen  is  probably  decomposed  partly 
into  gelatine  :    in  this  process  carbon 
is  freed,  and,  by  uniting  in   some  way 
with  oxygen,  is  supposed  to  generate 
and  maintain  animal  heat.    Here,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing, 
occurs  another   of  the   singular  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject.    In  what  manner  do  the  carbon 
and  oxygen  unite  ?     We  know  of  only 
two  modes  of  union — carbonic  oxide, 
and    carbonic    acid :  —  these,    besides 
being   both   gases,   are   likewise   both 
destructive  to  animal  life,  with  which, 
therefore,  their  diffusion  through  the 
whole   venous   portion    of    the    blood 
would  seem  incompatible.     To  be  sure, 
however.  Dr.  Prout  seems  to  speak  of 
the  formation   of    gelatine   as  taking 
place  in  the  extreme  capillary  vessels, 
but  this  can  scarcely  be,  since  gelatine, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  is  not  dis- 
coverable in  the  blood.     Albumen   is 
further  converted  into  oleaginous  prin- 
ciples, more  especially  into  those  form- 
ing the  nervous  masses.     Part  of  the 
albumen,  no  doubt,  becomes  effete,  and 
probably  quits  the  system  in  a  crystal- 
lized form — in  all  likelihood  as  urate 
of  ammonia.     The  conversion  of  the 
soluble  albumen  of  primary  assimila- 
tion  into   the   solid   albumen   of    the 
tissues,   is   probably   a   simple  one  of 
dehydration,   during  which,   however, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  an   im- 
portant indirect  effect,  namely,  the  pro- 
duction of  heat,  is  brought  about,  in 
consequence  of  the   less  capacity  for 
caloric,  of  soluble  tiian  solid  albumen. 

Oil,  in  the  process  of  primary  assi- 
milation, is  converted  into  albumen.  It 
appears,  even  after  its  separate  deposi- 
tion in  the  cellular  tissue,  to  be  readily 
reconvertible  to  albumen. 

The  conversion  of  sugar  into  albu- 
men is  only  partially  understood.  The 
change  of  sugar  info  oil,  in  the  stnmacfiy. 
is  probably.  Dr.  Prout  thinks,  analo- 
gous to  the  change  which  takes  place, 
out  of  the  stomach ;  by  which  sugar  is 
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spontaneously  converted  into  alcohol, 
or  weak  oil. 

Derniigeinents  of  I  lie  nxsimi/ating  pro- 
cess.— Derangement  of  the  assimilating 
process  may  proceed  from  one  or  both 
of  two  sources — something  improper  in 
the  nature  of  the  alimentary  ingesta,  or 
some  functional  or  other  fault  in  the 
digestive  organs,  as  debility,  erilhism  of 
the  gastric  raucous  membrane,  defec- 
tive or  abnormal  secretions,  &c.  The 
effect  of  one  or  more  of  these  causes  is 
to  render  chymification  imperfect,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suspect  that  this  pri- 
mary imperfection  vitiates  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  all  the  subsequent  stages 
of  digestion,  since  it  is  impossible  that 
other  than  imperfect  chyle  should  re- 
sult from  chyme  that  is  so.  But  the 
more  imperfect  reduction  of  the  food 
by  the  stomach  is  not  the  only  evii. 
Usually,  when  the  stomach,  by  a  fault 
of  its  own  or  of  the  food  submitted  to 
it,  fails  in  its  reducent  or  chymifying 
action,  its  secretions  are  or  become  de- 
ranged. Morbid  secretions  are  elimi- 
nated, which  cause  the  most  sinister 
changes  in  the  matters  destined  both 
for  excrementition  and  recrementition. 
The  morbid  secretions  referred  to,  con- 
sist, among  others,  of  the  butyric, 
acetic,  carbonic,  and  even  the  oxalic 
acid,  as  well  as  of  tl;e  lactic,  which 
last,  if  present  at  all,  ought  to  be  only 
in  moderate  quantity.  Besides  these 
acids.^there  are  probably  other  injurious 
principles  which  escape  recognition. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  hydrochloric  acid 
itself,  though  a  normal  agent,  may  be 
separated  in  excess.  Supposing,  then, 
such  a  derangement  of  chymification, 
the  addition  of  even  a  healthy  bile  to 
the  chyme  in  the  duodenum,  will  not 
repair  the  evil.  But  the  bile  may  be 
also  morbid.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  we  are  not  {"ally  informed  of  the 
exact  constitution,  chemical  reaction, 
and  physiological  uses  of  the  bile.  It 
follows  that  we  must  also  be  ignorant 
in  some  degree  wh;it  constitutes  its  ab- 
normal conditions.  It  is  undoubtedly 
sometimes  extremely  acrid,  so  much  so 
as  to  cause  inflammalion  of  iIk?  hepatic 
duels  and  even  of  the  duodenum  and 
intestines.  In  some  tropical  fevers  it 
is  alleged  to  be  positively  acid.  We 
have,  in  short,  no  ground  to  doubt  that 
it,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  secre- 
tion or  excretion  (the  urine  alone,  ex- 
cepted, which  yet  jjcrhaps  it  should 
not  be),  is  liable  to  derangement :  it  is 


equally  probable  or  certain  that  its  de- 
rangements most  materially  influence 
both,  chylitlcation  and  alvine  excre- 
mentition. 

We  shall  not  spealc  of  salivary,  mu- 
cous, and  pancreatic  derangements,  for 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  their  na- 
ture ;  but  we  may  be  a'-sured  that  such 
derangements  are;  and  that  they  also 
cannot  but  exert  an  untoward  influence 
on  chylification  and  every  subsequent 
stage  of  assimilation. 

\Ve  have  now  to  suppose  this  stream 
or  volume  of  morbid  chyle  presenting 
itself  to  the  laoteals,  and  seeking  ad- 
mission, as  it  were,  through  them  into 
the  circulation.  Do  the  lacteals  exert 
an  eclectic  power,  rejecting  mal-assi- 
milated  matters  ?  We  have  reason  to 
believe  they  do  so  in  some  degree,  but 
in  some  degree  on/i/.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  often  absorb  matters 
seriously  injurious  to  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. 

Dr.  Prout  is  of  opinion  that  the  vita- 
lization  or  animalization  of  the  chyle, 
that  change  which  fits  it  for  contact 
with,  and  performing  part  of,  the  living 
orgarisni,  begins  in  the  lacteals;  every 
particle  of  chyle,  to  use  Dr.  P.'s  words, 
"being  brouglit  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  living  and  exquisitely 
organised  structure  of  the  lacteal  appa- 
ratus.'' He  believes,  however,  that  if 
the  chyle  is  imperfect,  if  it  be  crude, 
acid,  saccharine,  or  otherwise  abnor- 
mal, it  may  indeed  be  taken  up  by  the 
lacteals,  but  that  the  vitalizing  process 
will  be  withheld  from  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  operates  as  a  species 
of  ibrcign  matter  in  the  circulation, 
causing  more  or  less  irritation  in  various 
ways,  until  it  is  eliminated  by  the 
liver,  skin,  or  the  kidney  as  urate  of 
ammonia,  or  in  some  other  form. 

But  while  the  lacteals  allow  abnor- 
mal chyle  to  pass,  they  as  well  as  the 
mesenteric  glands  are  sometimes  found 
tumid  and  vascular.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  in  cases  in  which,  from  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach,  the  chyle  is 
highly  charged  with  hydro(:liloric,lactic, 
or  other  acids,  which  the  soda  of  the  bile 
has  failed  to  neutralise,  its  passage 
tlirough  the  lacteals  must  be  accompa- 
nied with  irritation,  while  the  coviplet- 
iuf/  effect  which  these  vessels  and  the 
thoracic  duct  produce  on  the  chyle 
during  its  transit  along  them,  will  be, 
more  or  less,  interfered  with.  And,  as 
we  have  observed.  Dr.  Prout  attributes 
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to  failure  of  or  interference  with  the 
organising,  vitaHsing,  or  completing 
function  of  the  lacteals,  many  of  those 
derangements  which  lead  to  abnormal 
states  of  the  urine. 

A  knowledge  of  these  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  urinary  excretion,  and  a 
facility  of  recognizing  them,  is,  even 
now,  of  no  small  importance  both  pa- 
thologically and  therapeutically  ;  and 
this  importance  is  likely  to  increase. 
The  progress  recently  made  in  this  de- 
partment of  chemico-vital  pathology 
has  been  considerable,  though  a  large 
and  valuable  field  of  inquuy  yet  re- 
mains for  cultivation.  Meantime  Dr. 
Prout  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
appearance  in  the  urine  of  saccharine 
and  congenerous  matters  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  urea,  to  which  the  saccharine 
principle  is  complementary,  on  the 
other,  indicate  peculiarly  some  morbid 
decomposition  of  the  particufer  modi- 
fication of  albumen  called  gelatine. 
Hence  he  supposes  that  the  oxalic  acid 
diathesis,  or  a  super-abundance  of  lactic 
acid  in  the  system,  gives  ground  to 
suspect  disease  of  the  cutaneous  mem- 
brane, into  the  composition  of  which 
gelatine  largely  enters. 

A  case  has  recently  presented  itself 
to  me,  in  which  the  association  of 
chronic  skin  disease  with  marked  ex- 
cess of  urea  in  tlie  renal  secretion 
seemed  to  confirm  this  view.  The 
daily  amount  of  urine  is  even  larger 
than  usual,  and  its  specific  gravity  not 
more  than  1026-S",  yet,  immediately  on 
being  voided,  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid  to  it  produces  a  speedy  copious 
deposit  of  crystals  of  tiie  nitrate  of 
urea.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  in  other  cases,  we  shall 
seek  in  vain  for  this  alliance  of  sugar, 
or  of  oxalic  or  hictic  acid  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  urea  on  the  other,  with 
disease  of  the  gelatinous  tissues.  The 
supposed  connexion  ought,  however, 
to  fix  on  the  subject  the  attention  of 
the  profession. 

If,  in  case  of  disease,  there  is  a  pro- 
fuse action  of  the  liver  accompanied 
with  a  deposition  of  the  phosphates, 
and  these  not  to  be  accounted  for,  from 
anything  peculiar  in  the  alimentary 
ingesta,  we  have  some  reason  to  sus- 
pect decomposition  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  tissues,  or  at  all  events 
the  existence  of  a  diathesis  in  which 
some  serious  disorganization  of  those 
tissues  may  suddenly  take  place. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  no 
small  amount  of  the  heartburn,  flatu- 
lence, irritation,  gastrodynia,  and  fe- 
verishness,  which  in  dyspeptics  charac- 
terize the  period  of  digestion,  are  owing 
to  the  undue  development  of  the  va- 
rious acids,  (the  chloric,  lactic,  acetic, 
butyric)^  in  the  Y'l'iuiary  assimilation, 
and  that  many  of  the  disorders  of  se- 
condary a,ssimilalion  may  be  prevented 
,by  the  well-timed  administration  of 
alkalies.  These  ought  to  be  given, 
from  two  to  five  hours  after  meals,  and, 
as  Dr.  Prout  observes,  the  dose  ought 
to  be  small.  "  Even  in  the  worst  case," 
observes  Dr.  P.  "  from  ten  to  twenty, 
or  thirty  grains,  of  the  carbonate  of 
potass  will  be  quite  sufficient."  This 
seasonable  administration  of  alkalies 
\\ill  not  only  prevent,  as  now  stated, 
derangements  of  primary  and  secon- 
dary assimilation,  but  will  also  hinder 
renal  irritation,  for  which  alkaline 
diuretics  might  be  otherwise  required. 

Having  adverted  to  diuretics,  it  may 
be  proper  here  to  state  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  the)'  are  administered,  they 
ought  to  be  largely  diluted  with  water, 
so  that  being  almost  totally  insipid  and 
inert,  they  will  not  stimulate  the 
bowels,  but  remain  there  so  long  as  to 
allow  of  their  being  absorbed  into  the 
circulation.  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  in  giv- 
ing the  same  direction,  rests  the  pro- 
priety of  it  on  what  I  conceive  to  be 
fanciful  grounds.  Citing  the  old  expe- 
riments of  Dutrochet,  in  regard  to  li- 
quids of  different  gravities,  separated 
by  a  piece  of  animal  membrane,  he 
observes  :  "  a  tolerably  strong  solution 
of  the  tartrate  or  acetate  of  potass  will 
altogether  escape  the  absorbents ;  in- 
deed, so  far  from  being  absorbed,  they 
will  actually  excite  an  exudation  of 
water  from  these  vessels  into  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines,  these  be- 
comins?  diluted  by  exosmosis."  (Uri- 
nary Deposits,  p.  2So.)  Dr.  Bird  is 
quite  right  ls  to  the  laxative  and  non- 
diuretic  effect,  which  a  too  concentrated 
solution  of  tartrate  or  acetate  of  potass 
will  produce,  but  we  apprehend,  that,  in 
the  effect  referred  to  exosmose  has  no 
share  whatever.  The  saline  solution 
passes  much  too  rapidlyalongthe  bowels 
to  admit  of  exosmose,  an  operation 
requiring  time  and  rest. 

The  purgative  result  in  this  case  is 
most  probably  a  purely  chemico-vital 
phenomenon,  depending  on  the  spe- 
cific action  of  neutral  salts  on  the  mu- 
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cous  and  other  glands  of  the  intestines, 
b_v  which  these   are  stimulated  to  an 
extra-ordinary  ejection  of  their  pecnliar 
excretions. 
12j  Bentinck  Street,  5Ianchester  Square. 
[To  be  continued.] 


MICROSCOPICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  NERVES, 

By  Professor  Purkinje. 

Translated  from  Midler's  ArcJiiv.fur  Ana- 
tomie,  Pkysiologie,  imd Mediciyi,  1845. 

By  William  W.  Gull,  M.B.  L.M. 

Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
[Concluded  from  p.  10o9.] 

Part  II. 
If  the.  spinal  cord,  together  with  its 
membranes  and  the  arches  of  the  vcr- 
tebnp,  be  removed,  upon  the  posterior 
part  of  their  bodies,    which  form  the 
anterior     wall    of    the    spinal  canal, 
there  will  be  seen  a  plexus  of  veins  de- 
scribed by  Breschct  and  others.     This, 
as  Breschet  has  observed,  is  rather  a 
system  of  venous  sinuses,  which  is  in 
direct  communication  with  those  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum.    If  we  follow 
•out  this   analogy  further,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  whole  fibrous  membrane 
of  the  vertebral  canal  upon  which  this 
venous  plexus  is  spread  out,  is  nothing 
-else  than  a  continuation  of  the  dura 
jnater  of  the  brain,  which  as  it  passes 
downwards  divides  into  two  lamina: — 
aninnerone,  which  separately  surrounds 
the  cord,  and  is  properly  called  its  dura 
mater  ;   the  outer  layer,  which  is  accu- 
rately applied  to  the  bones,  cartilages, 
and  ligaments  of  the  canal  as  a  perios- 
teum :    between  these  laminae  the  ve- 
nous plexuses  are  situated.     As  in  the 
dura  mater  the  nerves   belong  to  the 
whole  and  yet  undivided  membrane,  so 
it  seems  that  after  its  division  in  the 
spinal  canal  they  are  distributed  to  the 
outer  layer  only,  the  inner  layer  receiv- 
ing no  part  at  all.     I  found  in  the  outer 
lamina,  both  where  it  lies  directly  upon 
the   structures  of  the   spinal    column, 
and  where  it  covers  in   the  plexus  of 
veins,  numerous  bundles  of  nerves,  with 
lipe  filaments,  which  seem  to  commu- 
nicate   with    the    sympathetic    system 
through  the   intervertebral    foramina ; 
this,   liowever,  requires  a  more  careful 
examination.     They  have  the  character 
of  the  vegetative  or  ganglionic  system, 


and  therefore  cannot  have  their  origin 
in  the  cerebral  or  spinal  nerves.  It  is 
at  present  very  difficult  to  determine 
their  function,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  in  certain  conditions  they  may  give 
rise  to  sensation,  and  produce  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  degree  of  fulness  of 
the  venous  sinuses,  and  so  produce  a 
rellex  action  in  motor  nerves. 

Are  these  nerves,  and  those  of  the 
pia  mater  of  the  cord,  the  seat  of  those 
peculiar  and  undefined  sensations, 
which  are  felt  duringcopulation,  in  the 
regions  to  which  these  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed ?  Certain  morbid  feelings  may 
also  have  their  origin  in  these  plexuses ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  sensation  of 
cold  water  trickling  down  the  back, 
chilliness,  ha?morrhoidal  pains,  and 
other  similar  sensations.  The  existence 
of  such  symptoms  might  a  priiri  have 
shown  that  these  parts  must  be  provided 
with  plexuses  of  nerves. 

Careful  observations  arc,  however, 
yet  wanting  upon  their  distribution 
and  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the 
system. 

After  thus  examining  the  periosteum 
of  the  walls  of  the  spinal  canal,  it  re- 
mained to  direct  my  attention  to  the 
periosteum    in     other     parts     of    the 
body.      For     this     purpose     I     took 
the  periosteum  of  the  tibia,  where  it 
lies   free   anteriorly,   and    I    found    it 
largely  supplied  with  a  rich  plexus  of 
fine  single  nerves  :  other  jiarts  require 
a  further  examination.     These  nerves 
appear  to   be  peculiarly    sensitive,   as 
shown   by   the   great   pain    when  the 
shin  is  accidentally  struck.     Ifitshall 
hereafter  be  found  that  the  periosteum 
of  all  the  bones,  and  also  the  aponeu- 
roses, are  supplied  with  such  sensitive 
nerves,  it  may  be  admitted  that  they 
produce  the  consciousness  of  tension 
in  muscles,  or  at  least  that  the  feeling 
of   weariness   after  extreme   exertion, 
also  rheumatic  and  gouty  jiains,  have 
their  seat  in  them  ;  and  that  besides  the 
ordinary  motor  nerves  to  the  nnisclcs, 
we  must  look  for  special  sensitive  ones. 
If  the  acetic  acid  should  be  employed 
for  the  discovering  of  nerves  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  enable  us  to  trace  out  their  mi- 
nutest   ramifications    in    the    organic 
tissues.     By  its  use  I  examined  the  fol- 
lowing structures  :  — 

Arteries. — If,  without  the  application 
of  any  reagent,  the  fine  nervous  threads 
on  the  arteries  of  the  brain  can  be  fot- 
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lowed  to  the  third  and  fourth  ramifica- 
tion, yet  we  may  succeed  in  doing  this 
incomparably  better  if  the  artery  has 
been  previously  made  transparent  by 
moistening  it  with  the  acid.  After  such 
preparation  I  found  in  the  retemirabile 
of  the  OK  an  exceedingly  rich  tissue  of 
nerves,  vhich  here  spreads  over  the 
ramifications  of  the  arteries. 

A  special  examiuation  of  the  whole 
arterial  system,  in  this  way,  would 
disprove  or  confirm,  extend  and 
more  accurately  determine,  the  present 
opinions  of  anatomists.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  particular  parts  of  the  ar- 
terial sysiem  are  very  richly  supplied 
with  nerves  ;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
experience  an  entire  want  of  them  ;  it 
is  also  equally  certain  that  the  present 
general  statements  of  anatomists  upon 
the  nerves  distributed  to  the  vascular 
coats  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 

Cornea.— It  is  known  that  Schlcmm 
and  Bochdalck  have  traced  the  ciliary 
nerves  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea. 
By  the  use  of  acetic  acid,  the  human 
cornea,  the  cornea  of  the  cow,  sheep, 
dog,  and  rabbit,  after  appearing  a  little 
opalescent  for  a  short  time,  become 
perfectly  transparent ;  and  when  exa- 
mined from  within,  a  rather  complex 
network  of  nerves  will  be  seen  running 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 
The  elementary  filaments  of  this  net- 
work combine  in  a  complex  manner 
Avith  each  other,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  looking  through  a  kind  of  con- 
tinuous basketwork.  None  of  the  fila- 
ments seem  to  be  lost  in  the  suljstance 
of  the  cornea,  nor  do  any  pass  to  the 
conjunctiva, 

I'fie  serous  memhraties  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen. — As  inflammation  of  the 
serous  membranes  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen  is  usually  attended 
with  severe  and  lancinating  pains,  it 
seemed  to  me  probable  that  these  struc- 
tures should  also  be  provided  with  a 
tissue  of  nerves  with  fine  filaments. 
And  since  it  had  further  been  proved 
that  the  membranes  which  surround 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  possessed 
such,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
coverings  of  viscera  so  important  to  life 
as  those  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
should  not  be  without  a  similar  guar- 
dian system.  I  therefore  examined  these 
membranes  in  the  manner  described, 
yet  I  could  not  discover  the  slightest 
trace  of  nerves  in  them.  It  must  not 
be  concluded  from  this  failure  that  none 


are  present ;  it  is  rather  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  after  continued  examina- 
tion, and  further  practice  in  looking  for 
them,  some  may  be  yet  discovered, 

Orf/aiis  of  yeiieration. — I  have  not 
examined  the  serous  membrane  of  the 
uterus  and  its  ligaments,  with  reference 
to  the  presence  of  nerves  of  the  above 
character.  In  the  tunica  albuginea  of 
the  testicle  they  are  first  seen  near  the 
epididymis. 

In  the  male  organs  many  organic 
fibres  m-ciy  be  seen  to  accompany  the 
arteries  ;  a  very  rich-net  work  of  cere- 
bro-spinal  nerve  fibres  exists  upon  the 
ligament  of  the  penis  ;  in  its  spongy 
tissue  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  dis- 
covered fine  filaments  having  nodu- 
lated enlargements  upon  them, 

7Vte  /tf«r/.— The  nerves  which  are 
spread  over  the  outer  surface  of  the 
heart  belong  to  that  class  which  is 
characterized  by  nodulations.  They 
are  found  almost  exclusively  directly 
under  the  serous  membrane.  I  could 
not  trace  them  into  the  muscular  tis- 
sue, except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
larger  anerial  branches.  Close  to  the 
trunk  of  the  coronary  artery,  in  the 
calf  and  pig,  I  found  the  small  gang- 
lion fii>t  described  by  Remak.  In  the 
endocardium  of  the  pig  1  also  found 
a  very  rich  net-work  of  nerves  with 
knotted  filaments  :  these  are  the  more 
readily  discovered  here,  as  the  in- 
terior of  cardiac  cavities  in  the  pig 
is  tolerably  smooth :  the  inquiry  is 
more  difficult  in  man,  because  of 
the  prominent  muscular  bands  which 
leave  only  a  small  part  of  the  sur- 
face free  ;  yet  here  they  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  when  the  preparation 
is  very  fresh.  On  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cavity  of  a  sheep's  heart,  I  first  saw 
with  the  naked  eye,  directly  unde-the 
serous  lining,  a  net-work  oi  grey,  flat, 
gelatinous  fibres,  which  were  in  part 
continued  to  the  columnae  carneae, 
and  into  other  nervous  bundles  ;  whilst 
other  fibres  crossed  over  the  fissures 
between  the  muscular  columns  on  the 
walls  of  the  cavity,  forming  as  it  were 
little  bridges.  By  microscopical  exa- 
mination, I  found  that  these  fibres 
were  composed  of  globules,  similar  to 
those  in  the  ganglia,  closely  pressed  to- 
gether, and  thus  appearing  polyedrous. 
In  the  interior  of  each  globule  two  or 
three  granules  exist,  but  unlike  the  nu- 
cleus and  nucleolus  of  the  globules  of 
true  ganglia.    Each  grey  fibre  is  formed 
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by  rows  of  these  globules,  of  which  there 
are  from  five  to  ten  in  a  transverse 
section.  The  fibres  are  covered  M'ith 
an  elastic  tissue,  which  when  treated 
with  acetic  acid  shews  transverse 
markings  similar  to  those  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  heart.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  these  are 
really  fibres,  or  only  markings  of  tlie 
membranous  envelope,  which,  as  in  the 
cells  of  vegetables,  surrounds  the  granu- 
lar contents.  This  latter  opinion  seems 
to  me  the  most  probable,  because  on  a 
transverse  section  no  free  extremities 
of  the  fibres  can  be  seen  ;  at  all  events 
they  cannot  be  compared  to  those  ner- 
vous filaments  which  surround  the 
ganglionic  globules  in  the  ganglia, 
although  at  first  sight  they  have  that 
appearance ;  nor  could  I  ever  succeed 
in  discovering  true  nervous  filaments 
which  would  have  given  to  them  a 
distinct  ganglionic  character. 

At  present,  were  I  disposed  to  class 
this  new  tissue  with  cartilaginous  for- 
mations, yet  I  do  not  understand  what 
can  be  its  function,  from  its  softness  in 
comparison  to  the  largely  developed 
muscular  mass  of  the  heart;  but  it 
seems  most  probable  that  it  is  an  ar- 
rangement for  motion,  and  that  the 
membranes  surrounding  the  granules 
are  muscular.  I  found  similar  granu- 
lar fibres  in  the  cow,  pig,  and  horse. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  dis- 
cover any  in  man,  the  dog,  hare,  or 
rabbit.  In  the  hearts  of  all  the  ru- 
minants which  I  have  examined  I 
have  found,  close  upon  these  fibres, 
and  also  quite  isolated,  rounded  aggre- 
gations of  elongated  granules  inclosed 
by  a  delicate  membrane.  "Were  they 
not  so  constantly  present,  they  might 
readily  be  mistaken  for  the  ova  of  some 
parasite. 

ox    THE 

CHARACTERS  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN 

CANCER. 

By  William  Camps,  M.D. 

In  four  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach 
observed  by  M.  Andral,  the  fibrine  was 
found  to  exist,  in  its  normal  proportion, 
in  three  cases  ;  and  in  the  fourth  case 
to  be  far  below  that,  having  only  the 
low  proportion  1-9. 

In  two  cases  of  cancer  of  the  liver, 
the  result  was  quite  difiereut,  for  in 
these  the  fibrine  was  found  to  be  in 


excess  ;  in  one  of  these  cases  having 
the  proportion  3-7,  and  in  the  other,  5-0. 
In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  tumor, 
occupying  the  right  hypochondrium, 
appeared  to  be  in  a  state  passing  from 
hardness  to  softening ;  it  was  some- 
times very  painful,  and  then  attended 
with  slight  fever.  The  second  case 
was  marked  by  totally  different  cha- 
racters. This  patient  had  a  large, 
very  painful,  fluctuating  '.uraor,  oc- 
cupying the  region  of  the  liver,  and 
very  rapidly  developed,  attended  with 
constant  fever.  Independently  of  the 
space  occupied  by  this  tumor,  the  liver 
itself  had  acquired  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  size.  Presenting  all  the  well- 
marked  characters  of  an  irflammatory 
affection,  it  was  thought  ihe  patient 
suffered  from  an  abscess  cf  the  liver. 
This  patient  died  suddenly,  and  quite 
unexpectedly. 

The  autopsy  shewed  the  cause  of 
death  to  be  a  large  clTusion  of  blood 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  The 
blood  had  issued  from  a  cancerous  ex- 
crescence occupying  the  free  margin  of 
the  liver,  which  was  completely  softened 
and  ulcerated.  This  excrescence  had 
constituted  the  tumor  observed  during 
life.  Numerous  broken-down  encepha- 
loid  masses  were  found  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  liver,  and  in  some  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  vena  porta;. 

I  find  there  is  one  case  of  cancer  of 
the  liver,  where  an  analysis  of  the 
blood  was  made,  recorded  in  Dr.  Day's 
Translation  of  Simon's  Animal  Che- 
mistry, published  by  the  Sydenham 
Society.  This  is  described  as  a  case  of 
cancer  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and 
of  the  pylorus,  accompanied  with 
atrophy  of  the  sideen,  occurring  in  a 
man  53  years  of  age. 

Analysis. 
Water  ....  887-2 
Solid  constituents  .  .  112*8 
Fibrin  .  .  .  .  30 
Albumen  .  *  .  55.1 
Blood  corpuscles      .  .       45"S 

Extractive  matters  and  salts  8 "9 
In  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  ovary, 
accompanied  with  fever  and  sharp 
lancinating  pains,  the  fibrine  was  ob- 
served by  M.  Andral  to  be  raised  to 
the  proportion  of  4-5.  The  autopsy 
shewed  the  cancerous  mass  to  be  in 
part  softened,  with  numerous  vessels 
scattered  in  various^  directions  through 
it.  Around  it  were  traces  of  slight 
peritonitis. 
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In  two  cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus, 
the  fibrine  was  observed  in  very  dif- 
ferent proportions  ;  for  whilst,  in  the 
one  case,  it  was  in  the  high  proportion 
of  5-6,  in  the  otlier  it  existed  only  in 
the  proportion  1-S.  In  the  former  of 
these  two  cases,  the  entire  hypogastric 
region  was  swollen  and  ])ainful,  accom- 
panied with  constant  fever.  In  the 
latter  there  was  complete  absence  of 
fever,  the  patient  being  in  an  almost 
constant  prostration  of  strength  from 
excessive  and  frequently  recurring 
hseraorrhage  from  the  seat  of  the  affec- 
tion. 

In  the  different  cases  of  cancerous 
affections  noticed  by  M.  Andral,  the 
blood-corpuscles  were  observed  to  pre- 
sent a  progressive  diminution  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  constituents  of  the 
blood,  as  is  the  case  whenever  the 
organism  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
causes  producing  a  state  of  exhaustion. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  traces 
of  the  morbid  product  in  cases  of  can- 
cer could  be  found  in  the  blood,  MM. 
Andral  and  Gavarret  examined,  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  portions  of 
this  fluid  taken  from  the  bodies  of 
persons  who  had  died  from  various 
cancerous  affections,  and  in  many 
cases  they  found  well-marked  globules 
of  pus  in  the  blood.  In  one  case 
especially  of  osteo-sarcoma,  with  sub- 
sequent production  of  a  large  can- 
cerous mass  in  the  anterior  medi- 
astinum, they  found  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  globules  of  pus  in  the  blood 
contained  in  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  But  besides  these  glo- 
bules of  pus,  they  found  other  bodies 
offering  a  peculiar  aspect,  differing 
from  these  as  well  as  from  the  globules 
of  the  blood.  These  were  lamella?, 
elliptical  in  form,  granular  on  their 
surface,  much  larger  than  the  globules 
of  pus,  and  more  regular  in  their 
form  than  the  lamellae  of  albumen. 
These  lamellae  were  not  only  found, 
mixed  with  the  globules  of  pus,  in 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  but 
in  great  number  in  the  ichorous  fluid 
taken  from  the  substance  of  the  cance- 
rous mass  in  the  anterior  mediastinum. 
They  have  observed  similar  lamcllai  in 
other  cancerous  masses,  although  not 
in  the  blood,  except  in  the  case  men- 
tioned above. 

In  all  the  cases  where  the  fibrine 
was  found  to  be  in  excess,  it  will  be 
observed  that  there  were  present  evi- 


dent symptoms  of  an  accompanying 
inflammatory  affection,  to  which,  it 
may  be  inferred,  this  increase  above 
the  normal  jiroportion  of  the  fibrine  is 
due,  rather  than  to  the  development  of 
the  accidental  morbid  product,  consti- 
tuting the  disease  under  consideration. 

Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
Oct.  1845. 

PATHOLOGY  OF    CROUP. 

Dr.  Duncan  considers  that  whenever  croup 
is  the  result  of  the  extension  of  disease  from 
thehings  upwards ;  inother  words,  wherethere 
existed  antecedently  pneumonia  or  bron- 
chitis, the  operation  of  opening  the  air  pas- 
sage would  be  unsuccessful,  and  ought  not  to 
be  performed  ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  the  result  of  the  extension  of  disease  from 
the  pharynx  downwards,  it  would  often  be 
the  means  of  saving  life,  and  ought,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  to  be  resorted  to. 
In  the  former  case  the  complication  of  pul- 
monary inflammation  renders  the  result 
hopeless  ;  but  in  what  is  called  secondary 
croup,  or  that  extending  from  the  pharynx 
downwards,  the  lungs,  as  he  has  had  many 
opportunities  of  observing,  are  often  per- 
fectly free  from  disease.  When  the  croup 
is  developed,  auscultation  yields  no  assistance 
in  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  lungs, 
because  the  loud  stridor,  which  accompanies 
respiration,  drowns  every  other  sound  within 
the  chest ;  but  percussion  is  usually  of  great 
use,  because  the  diminished  resonance,  from 
the  hepatized  portion,  is  not  interfered  with 
by  the  change  in  the  character  of  respira- 
tion. This,  however,  is  not  always  the 
case,  both  because  pneumonia  in  children  is 
apt  to  assume  the  lobular  form,  involving 
very  small  isolated  patches  in  the  midst  of 
healthy  structure,  so  that  no  dulness  is 
elicited  on  percussion,  or,  as  has  been  almost 
uniformly  observed  in  the  pneumonia  of  the 
present  season,  an  emphysematous  condi- 
tion of  one  part  of  the  lung  is  developed 
along  with  pneumonia  of  another  adjacent, 
so  that  a  compensation  is  established  between 
the  increased  resonance  of  the  one  and  the 
diminished  resonance  of  the  other.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  always  look  for  dulness 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  pneumonia  of  chil- 
dren. When  it  exists,  of  course  it  is  im- 
portant, but  the  absence  of  an  appreciable 
degree  of  dulness  in  children  is  no  proof  of 
the  non-existence  of  pneumonia. — Dublin 
Hospital  Gazette. 

CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

Dr.  M'Willia.m  relates,  that  when  at  Cape 
Palmas,  he  met  at  the  Governor's  House  a 
missionary  who  was  proceeding  to  Sierra 
Leone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  ! — Expe- 
dition to  the  Niger. 
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i\IEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  1845. 

It  is,  we  think,  obvious,  that  all  at- 
tempts to  reform  the  medical  profes- 
sion, in  order  to  be  effectual,  must  be 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
sj^stem  of  education  which  is  at  present 
pursued.  !More  than  one  curriculum 
for  each  grade  of  the  profession  is  not 
needed.  The  candidate  who  intends  to 
become  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  gene- 
ral practitioner,  should  have  no  petty 
inducement  in  the  shape  of  a  less 
amount  of  study,  or  a  lower  scale  of 
fees,  to  select  either  of  the  three  king- 
doms in  preference  to  the  other.  Let 
there  be  a  rivalry  in  the  talent  and 
ability  of  teachers,  as  well  as  in  the 
means  of  teaching ;  and  whether  tlie 
preponderance  of  pupils  be  hereafter  in 
favour  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
we  believe  that  no  man  who  has  the 
honour  and  respectability  of  his  profes- 
sion at  heart,  will  complain.  Pulvunn 
qui  mereat  ferut.  The  case,  however, 
is  widely  different  where  any  indirect 
allurements  to  pupils  are  held  out,  as 
by  a  relaxed  system  of  study,  lower 
fees,  and  a  shorter  period  for  gradua- 
tion. These  are  the  means  whereby 
medical  education  becomes  deterio- 
rated,— the  noble  profession  of  teach- 
ing is  converted  into  a  mere  trade,  re- 
gulated by  a  money  competitibn  ;  and 
a  low  class  of  practitioners  is  raised 
up,  to  the  pauperization  of  those  who 
have  already  earned  their  professional 
status  by  a  proper  course  of  study. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  competi- 
tion connected  with  medical  education, 
all  tending  to  its  debasement :  — 1.  The 
competition  of  schools;  and  2.  The 
competition  of  licensing  bodies.  Our 
readers  will,  we  are  assured,  consider 
it  unnecessary  for  us  to  argue,  that  the 


teaching  of  any  branch  of  medicine  is 
placed  on  an  entirely  different  basis  to 
the  exercise  of  a  mere  handicraft  or 
trade.  In  the  latter  case,  competition 
may  tend  to  public  good  without  in- 
flicting private  injury  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
with  regard  to  the  professor  in  a  uni- 
versity or  medical  school.  He  must, 
under  such  a  system,  either  consent  to 
teach  gratuitously,  or  give  place  to 
some  man  less  qualified  than  himself, 
whose  poverty  may  induce  him  to  oc- 
cupy "  a  chair,"  upon  the  lovest  terms. 
We  decline  treating  this  question  upon 
the  cold  formal  principles  of  the  politi- 
cal economist,  who  would  probably 
leave  such  matters  to  regulate  them- 
selves. The  evil  effects  of  this  kind  of 
competition  on  the  medical  profession, 
have  been  plainly  shewn  by  many  of 
the  appointments  which  have  been 
made  in  Poor  Law  unions.  The  charge 
on  the  parochial  rates  has  been  les- 
sened; but  the  treatment  of  the  poor, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  our 
two  last  numbers,  has  either  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  incompetent  persons,  or  it 
has  been  undertaken  at  a  heavy  sacrifice 
by  those  wlio  were  really  competent. 
The  proper  performance  of  duties  which 
involve  a  high  responsibility,  can  never 
be  ensured  by  a  system  of  this  kind, — 
a  fact  demonstrated  by  its  not  being 
universally  carried  out  even  in  medical 
appointments.  Some  members  of  our 
profession  have  lately  been  appointed 
under  the  new  Act,  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  :  we  have  no  doubt  that  had. 
these  offices  been  put  up  to  competi- 
tion, many  medical  men  would  have 
been  willing  to  take  them  at  one-third 
of  the  salary  whicli  lias  been  fixed  by 
law  ;  but  such  a  method  of  filling  re- 
sponsible offices  in  respect  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Lunacy  Act,  is  very  wisely 
rejected  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  maintain- 
ing a  little  consistency,  vvc  should  like 
to  sec  it  abandoned  in  other  cases. 
The  advertisements  of  the  day  give 
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US  some  intimation  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  system  of  competition  by  a 
low  scale  of  fees  for  lectures  or  courses 
of  study,  is  carried  on  ;  and  there  are 
few  who  have  attended  to  the  subject 
of   medical    education,    who    are  not 
aware  of  the  great  injury  which  is  thus 
inflicted  upon  the  profession.      Some 
very  strong,  but,  we  believe,  very  just, 
remarks,  have  been  lately  made  on  this 
subject  in  a  contemporary  journal*  : 
"Lecturing,"  the  writer  observes,  "  has 
been  brought  into  discredit  and  con- 
tempt, and  rendered  ridiculous  and  ab- 
surd, in  consequence  of  the  assumption 
of  the  duty  by  such  numbers,  and  the 
unlimited  permission  given  to  all  who 
please   to  discharge    it,    without    the 
slightest  proof  of  fitness  being  required. 
In  Dublin  there  are,  we  believe,  seventy 
or  eighty  lecturers,  of  whom  there  mny 
be    some  five-and-twenty    earning    a 
paltry  pittance  by  the  pursuit ;  the  rest 
are   quite   satisfied  to   save  their  ex- 
penses, and  some  persevere  at  a  very 
considerable  annual  loss  (!)      It  is  a 
fact  that  some,  and  more  than  some,  a 
very  considerable  number,  actually  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  lecturing  to  empty 
benches  (!)"       Let    any     one     reflect, 
whether  teaching  thus  carried  out  on 
free-trade  principles  to  a  ruinous  ex- 
tent,  is   likely  to  benefit  those  who 
desire  to  enter  the  profession  ?    It  may 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  teachers  to 
procure  for  them  a  certain  degree  of 
reputation,  and  thus  lead  to  an  augmen- 
tation of  practice,  but  as  a  system  of 
medical  education,  it  utterly  fails.     We 
have  little  doubt  that  the  Council  of 
Health  will  put  a  check  upon  this  per- 
nicious   system,  by    requiring,  before 
granting  a  license,  some  good  evidence 
of  the  capability  of  persons,  professing 
to  teach  any  branch  of  the  profession, — 
as  well  as  of  the  full  possession  of 
means  by   every  medical  school,   for 

*  Dublin  Medicpl  Pr«ss,  «ct.  Sth. 


carrying  out  to  a  practical  extent,  the 
great  objects  of  a  medical  curriculum. 

Their  interference,  however,  must 
not  end  hei'e : — the  profession  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  some  check  will 
be  put  on  the  competition  which  has 
existed  in  the  sale  of  diplomas.  Un- 
less this  be  suppressed,  we  do  not  see 
why  the  new  Bill  should  place  any  re- 
strictions on  those  who  have  obtained 
degrees  at  Foreign  universities.  The 
licensing  bodies  of  the  United  King- 
dom cannot  reasonably  claim  a  mono- 
poly in  conferring  licenses,  unless  they 
agree  among  themselves  to  a  unifor- 
mity of  qualification,  and  a  common 
system  of  examination  for  their  candi- 
dates. If  the  Colleges  of  the  three 
kingdoms  are  to  be  allowed  to  compete 
with  each  other  in  lessening  the  amount 
of  study,  and  reducing  the  fees  for  their 
diplomas  to  a  minimum,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  character  of  the  pro- 
fession will  be  much  benefited  by  the 
proposed  change.  We  fully  anticipate, 
however,  that  the  new  Council  will 
exert  its  power  to  remove  both  of 
these  great  obstacles  to  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  education. 


A  Clinical  Introduction  to  the  Practice 
of  Anxcnltation,  and  other  modes  of 
Physical     Diuynonis  :     intended     to 
simplify  the  Stud//  of  the  Diseases  of 
the    Lungs   and    Heart.     By   H.    M. 
Hughes,  ^LD.  Assistant-Physician 
to  Guy's   Hospital,  &c.     Small  Svo. 
pp.246.     Longman:  London,  1845. 
In'  the  volume  before  us,  Dr.  Hughes 
has  given  the  most  complete  and  prac- 
tical exposition  of  the  means  of  diag- 
nosis derivable  from  auscultation   and 
percussion,    with    which    we  are    ac- 
quainted.     Although   tlie   publication 
of  a  work  of  this  description  requires 
no  apology,  we  may  as  well  cite  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  author  informs 
us  his  intention  of  writing  this  treatise 
originated,  as  they  give  a  fbir  idea  of 
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the  character  and  design  of  the  work. 
It  was  suggested,  in  great  measure,  by 
the  occurrence  of  conversations  of  the 
following  kind  between  the  author  and 
his  pupils. 

"  '  I  want,  Sir,  to  learn  something  about 
auscultation,'  a  pupil  has  said  to  me  :  '  what 
book  would  you  advise  me  to  read  ?'  '  The 
book  of  nature,  Sir  ;  go  to  the  bed-side,  and 
to  the  inspection-room.'  '  Yes !  but  I 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  I  want  some 
little  information  beforehand.'  '  Certainly  ! 
Read  Andral,  BouUlaud,  Laennec  with 
Forbes's  Notes,  Hope,  Stokes,  Williams.' 
'  Ob  !  but  I  have  not  time  to  read  half  of 
them,  or  perhaps  really  to  study  one  of 
them.  I  only  just  want  something  to  give 
me  a  little  insight  into  the  matter,  and  then 
I  mean  to  work  away  in  the  wards,'  '  Then 
look  over  Martinet's  Manual,  or  get  Sharpe's 
little  compilation,  or  Spittall,  or  Cowan's 
Bedside  IVIanual,  or  Dr.  Newbiggin's  trans- 
lation of  the  exquisite  little  woi'k  of  Barthe 
and  Roger.'  '  Well !  I  have  got  one  of 
those  you  mention,  but  I  can  make  nothing 
out  of  it.  There  is  such  a  profusion  of  terms, 
such  lots  of  bruits  and  rales,  that  I  cannot 
get  on  at  all,  I  wish  you  would  write  a 
book  that  l)eginnei-s  could  make  use  of ;  it 
is  really  much  wanted  for  pupils,  and  for 
other  persons  who  have  been  out  of  the  way 
of  clinical  instruction  for  some  years.'  " 

The  author's  aim,  then,  appears  to 
have  been  to  present  to  the  student  a 
concise,  intelligible,  and  correct  account 
of  the  various  means  by  which  the 
several  forms  of  thoracic  disease  are  at 
present  diagnosticated.  He  lays  claim 
to  no  large  amount  of  originality  in  the 
details,  but  pledges  himself  that  lie 
"  has  given  no  directions  of  which  he 
has  not,  by  long  practice,  proved  the 
utility  ;  and  that  he  has  made  no  state- 
ments which,  from  whomsoever  they 
may  have  been  originally  derived,  are 
not  the  results  of  his  own  observation." 
We  conceive  that  Dr.  Hughes  has 
carried  out  his  design  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  his  descriptions  are  conveyed  in 
plain,  strong,  and  intelligible  language, 
and  the  characters  and  modifications  of 
all  the  thoracic  sounds  most  usually 
encountered  in  practice  are  faithfully 
expressed. 

Of  course  no  work  of  tliis  description 
can  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a 
guide  to  the  practical  study  of  auscul- 
tation in  tlie  sick-room.  Tiie  student 
can  learn  to  recognise  the  jjjiysical 
evidences  of  thoracic  disease  by  the 
earalone  :  but,  before  enteringuponthis 
course  of  study,  he  requires  to  be,  in 


some  measure,  prepared  to  recognize 
the  sounds  which  he  is  about  to  hear, 
and  to  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  mechanical  causes 
upon  which  they  depend  ;  he  requires, 
also,  a  well-arranged  text-book,  which 
he  may  consult  at  the  bed-side  itself, 
whenever  the  teacher  is  not  present, 
to  explain  to  hmi  the  perplexing  signs 
which  are  at  that  moment  under  his 
notice.  These  requirements  are  cer- 
tainly very  satisfactorily  met  in  Dr. 
Hughes's  Treatise. 

We   fully  coincide   with  the  author 
in  his    strenuous  manner  of  insisting 
upon  the    absolute  necessity  that  the 
student   should    avail  himself  of   the 
opportunities  of  studying  auscultation 
which  are  open  to  him  during  his  hos- 
pital   attendance.       In    very    few  in- 
stances, indeed,    can    the    use  of  the 
stethoscope    be    acquired    in    private 
practice.      The  practitioner   who,  for 
the  first  time,  applies    his  ear   to  the 
chest  of  a  patient  sufTering  from  tho- 
racic disease,   can,   of  course,   gather 
nothing    but  perplexity    and  anxiety 
from  the  act, — he  hears  sounds  which 
he  can   neither    characterize   nor   un- 
derstand ;  he  is  confused  by  a  throng 
of   symptoms    which   he  cannot    ex- 
plain ;  he  imagines  vague  evils  where 
none     exist,     or     assumes    upon    the 
soundness  of  parts  in    which  disease 
is  working  rapid  destruction ;  still,  it 
is  for  him — even  thus  unprepared  and 
uninformed — to    make    an  immediate 
diagnosis,    and  to    treat  the  disease; 
while,  upon  the  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  that  diagnosis,  and  the  success 
of  the    remedial  means  which  it  has 
suggested,  his  i^eputation  will,  and  his 
self-esteem  should,  depend.     This  will 
of    course    be    necessarily    a   painful 
dilemma,  and  its  frequent  occurrence 
must   always   have   sufficient  force  to 
prevent  the   medical  man  from  being 
able    to    make    his  own  patients    the 
subjects    of    that   long  and  deliberate 
course  of  observation  which  the  study 
of  auscultation  imperatively  demands. 
On  the   otiier  hand,  the  hospital  stu- 
dent   begins   to   use   the    stethoscope 
under  the  most  advantageous  circum- 
stances.     A  large  number   of  varied 
cases  are  constantly  open  to    his   in- 
spection ;  for  the  correct  diagnosis  and 
treatment    of  these  he  is    in  no   way 
responsible— in  their  issue  he  has  no 
stake  ;  his  frequent  failures  in  distin- 
guishing the  true  nature  of  symptoms, 
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are  merely  useful  lessons,  and  his  er- 
rors and  uncertainties  are  continuallv 
subject  to  the  corrections  and  explana- 
tions of  others  more  experienced  than 
himself.  His  studj^  is,  therefore,  at- 
tended with  every  facility,  and  may 
be  pursued  without  distraction,  and 
with  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind. 

A  work  of  this  kind  is,  of  course, 
not  well  adapted  for  quotation  ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  merely  extract  a  few 
passages  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
idea  of  the  author's  style  and  ma- 
terial. In  speaking  of  the  circum- 
stances which  occasionally  interfere 
with  the  use  of  mediate  auscultation, 
Dr.  Hughes  observes — 

"  In  reference  to  oedema,  however,  another 
caution  is  required.  This  arises  from  the 
frequently  observed  fact,  that  the  escape  of 
serum  from  the  cellular  membrane,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  instrument  itself,  gives  rise 
to  a  sound  very  similar  to  one  frequently 
proceeding  from  within  the  chest.  The 
sound  referred  to  is  pleu7itic  nibbing,  one 
form  of  which,  possessing  a  jerking,  or  in- 
terrupted character,  the  noise  produced  by 
the  escape  of  the  serum  from  the  cells  under 
the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope,  so  exactly 
resembles,  that  if  the  patient  continued  to 
breathe  during  the  whole  of  the  examina- 
tion, the  two  sounds  would  he  distinguished 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  if,  indeed,  they 
could  be  at  all  distinguished  from  each  other. 
An  obvious  distinction  of  course  exists  in 
the  fact,  that  the  rubbing  of  the  pleura  is 
only  present  during  respiration ;  while  the 
oedematous  creak,  so  long  as  any  serum 
remains  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  cells, 
persists  though  the  breathing  be  temporarily 
suspended.  The  sound  so  precisely  repre- 
sents certain  forms  of  the  rubbing  existing 
in  disease  of  the  pleura,  that  I  have,  in  the 
presence  of  pupils,  occasionally  illustrated 
the  latter  sound  by  pressing  the  stethoscope 
upon  an  oedematous  thigh.  If,  indeed,  the 
oedema  be  soft,  and  the  integuments  flabby, 
the  peculiar  sound  to  which  I  have  referred 
is  not  always  produced  by  pressure,  or  it  is 
of  a  much  less  sharp  and  decided  character 
than  when  the  swelling  is  firm  and  tense. 
On  these  two  accounts,  then, — first,  because 
the  infiltration  of  the  integument  obstructs 
the  sounds  proceeding  from  the  chest ;  and, 
secondly,  because,  on  pressure,  it  gives  rise 
to  another  sound,  which  may  easily  be  con- 
founded with  one  of  intra-thoracic  origin  ; 
the  serum  of  oedema  should  be  carefully 
pressed  out  of  the  cellular  membrane  before 
auscultation  is  attempted,  (pp.  88-9.) 

That  a  really  practical  manual  of 
auscultation  for  students,  has  been 
long  required,  cannot  be  doubted.   Dr. 


Hughes  has,  we  conceive,  been  per- 
fectly successful  in  supplying  the  de- 
sideratum. We  recommend  this  volume 
to  the  student  as  an  inseparable  com- 
panion to  the  stethoscope,  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  his  hospital  studies. 

Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Surgery.  By  the  late  Abraham 
CoLLEs,  M.D.  Edited  bv  Simon 
M'Coy,  Esq.  F.R.C.S.L.  Small  8vo. 
2  vols.  pp.  396  and  360.  Machen, 
Dublin.  1S44-5. 
Among  the  crowd  of  medical  works 
that  are  daily  issuing  from  the  press, — 
entirely,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  announcing  the  infinite  accom- 
plishments of  their  authors, — it  is  very 
gratifying  to  meet  occasionally  with 
one  in  which  a  practitioner  of  enlarged 
mind  and  sound  judgment  has  recorded 
the  whole  experience  of  a  long  life 
with  the  sole  intention  of  conveying 
instruction  to  others.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  series  of  lectures  before  us. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any 
work  in  which  the  opinions  are  given 
more  plainly  and  unaffectedly,  or  with 
greater  intrinsic  evidence  of  convic- 
tion and  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  than  in  these  lectures 
of  Dr.  Colles  :  we  feel  convinced 
as  we  read,  that  the  able  surgeon 
who  delivered  them  drew  his  opinions 
from  extensive  and  acute  observation  ; 
that  no  statement  has  been  heightened 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  eclat,  or 
softened  down  with  the  intention  of 
conveying  a  false  impression.  Veracity 
characterises  them  throughout,  and 
the  very  errors  of  the  lecturer  claim 
our  respect,  for  it  can  generally  be 
perceived  that  each  questionable  view 
is  founded  upon  a  consideration,  al- 
though a  mistaken  one,  of  facts,  not 
upon  hasty  conjecture;  and  that,  whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  the  speaker  has 
honestly  believed  the  truth  of  every 
one  of  the  opinions  he  has  enunciated. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  lec- 
tures have  appeared  so  late :  it  is  not 
mentioned  when  the  notes  were  taken, 
but  it  is  very  evident  that  they  must 
have  been  delivered  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago;  and  in  fact,  they 
scarcely  contain  any  opinion  or  prin- 
ciple that  might  not  have  been  an- 
nounced twenty  years  since.  The  Pro- 
fessor seems  to  have  formed  his  course 
almost  entirely  upon  his  own  observa- 
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tion,  backed  by  the  most  consistent 
opinions  of  those  who  were  authorities 
during  the  earHer  period  of  his  career, 
and  to  have  varied  it  very  sHghtly 
indeed  to  include  new  facts  developed 
by  advancing  research.  Indeed,  allu- 
sions to  the  opinions  of  others  occur 
,  very  rarely  throughout  these  lectures  ; 
occasionally  reference  is  made  to  the 
doctrines  or  the  inventions  of  a  surgeon 
who  flourished  some  fifty  years  ago, 
and  whose  name  survives  only  in  the 
pages  of  John  Bell,  or  of  the  Surgical 
Dictionary;  but  we  do  not  see  that  the 
discourses  convey  the  least  evidence 
that  any  surgical  observations  have  been 
made  by  the  Professor's  later  contem- 
poraries since  the  time  of  Dupuytren. 
Still,  this  does  not  at  all  prevent  the 
work  from  being  a  very  fit  one  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  students  in  the  present 
day.  If  no  new  doctrines  are  incul- 
cated, very  few  of  the  old  ones  advanced 
are  otherwise  than  of  approved  value  : 
indeed,  the  whole  work  is  replete  with 
sound  observation  and  able  reasoning. 
Its  faults  are  chiefly  those  of  omission  ; 
and  in  the  medical  treatment  of  most 
of  the  diseases  it  is  certainly  greatly 
deficient :  but  this  is  not  surprising 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Professor 
Colles  obtained  the  ground-work  of  his 
knowledge  at  a  time  when  surgery  was 
considered  an  art  entirely  separate 
from  the  science  of  medicine  ;  when  a 
surgeon  of  note  would  not  hesitate  to 
confess  that  "  he  had  not  been  educated 
in  the  practice  of  physic  !"*  and  when 
medical  reviewers  treated  such  a  de- 
claration as  a  matter  of  course.  Still, 
we  repeat,  the  perusal  of  this  work  will 
be  found  most  advantageous  by  stu- 
dents who  are  already  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  surgery 
as  taught  in  the  present  day,  and  wlio 
can  perceive  that  many  of  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  these  Lectures  must  also 
be  studied  in  more  recent  works. 

The  editor  and  reporter  of  the  Lec- 
tures has,  here  and  there,  introduced  a 
sensible  remark,  or  illustrative  case,  in 
the  form  of  a  note  ;  and,  although  it  is 
occasionally  evident  that  the  correct- 
ing hand  of  the  lecturer  was  required, 
he  has,  upon  the  whole,  performed  his 
task  in  a  very  able  manner.  AVc  have 
marked  a  considerable  number  of  ihe 
isolated  facts  given  in  this  work  for 
insertion  as  extracts ;   we  shall  there- 

*  Edinburirli  jMpdical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
Vol.  viii.  p.  79 :  1812. 


fore  now  merely  give  a  single  quota- 
tion as  a  specimen  of  the  Professor's 
style  of  teaching. 

"There  are  some  means  by  the  employ- 
ment of  which  j'ou  will  be  able  occasionally 
to  relieve  strangulated  hernia  without  opera- 
tion;   and   they  should,  in  most  cases,  be- 
tried   before  having  recourse  to  the  knife. 
You  should  begin,  in  these  cases,  by  bleed- 
ing the   patient,  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  him  faint — although  that  is  of  the 
first  importance — but  likewise  to  reduce  or 
moderate    intiammation.      I    never    saw   a 
recent    strangulated  hernia  where   bleeding 
was  not  necessary.     Cases,  apparently  very 
similar,  will  end  differently  ;  so  that  if  your 
jiatient,  whom    you  have  bled  in   the  first 
instance,  should  afterwards  die,  you  are  not 
to   think    that  it    was    the    bleeding  which 
killed  him  ;  you  must  never  judge  from  one 
or  two  such  cases.     My  advice  to  you  is, 
never  to  let  a  case   of  strangulated  hernia, 
come  across  you  without  having  recourse  to 
bleeding,  and  this  should  be  carried  to  faint- 
ing :    take  blood  in  a  full  stream,  and  from 
an  orifice  so  large  that  you  would  be  almost 
afraid  to  make  such  a  one  in  a  vein"  (appa- 
rently a  favourite   expression  of  the    Pro- 
fessor's).    "  When  you  make  your  patient 
faint,  you  will  often  be  able  to  return   the 
hernia.     The  warm  bath  is  advised,  and  is 
sometimes  useful ;  but  as  the  only  intention 
in  using  it  is  to  make  the  patient  faint,  you 
must  make  it  as  hot  as  he  can  bear  it  com- 
fortably, but  no  hotter.     Purgatives  should 
never  be  given,  in  recent  strangulated  hernia, 
by  the  mouth  ;  purgative  clysters  may  be  of 
service  by  relieving  the  fulness  of  the  large 
intestines,  and  relieving   the    tension  ;    but 
you  need  not  persevere  in  them  ;  for,  after 
the  first  or  second  injections,  they  cease  to 
give  relief.     Tobacco  injections  are  the  very 
best  things  after  bleeding*.     Formerly,  the 
smoke  of  tobacco  was  used  for  this  j)urpose, 
but  the  objections  to  it  were— the  difficulty 
there  often  was  to  get  the  machine  to  work 
well,  and  the  distension  it  caused  was  very 
distressing;  the  infusion  is  therefore  now  sub- 
stituted. You  get  a  drachm  of  tobacco-leaves, 
and  infuse  it  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  boil- 
ing water  (liow  much  ?) ;  when  cool,  inject  one- 
half,  and  if,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you  ob- 
serve no  effect  from  it  on  the  system,  inject 
the  other  :  the  efTect  you  look  for  is  fainting, 
depression,  cold   pers])iration,  &c.     I  have 
seen  many  cases  where  the  surgeon  perse- 
vered for  a  considerable  time  to  try  to  put  up 
the  hernia  l)y  the  taxis,  without  success,  and 
which  went  up  of  its  own  accord  after  the 
tobacco    enema.       Warm    applications    are 
objected  to  on  the  ground  of  their  increasing 

*  A  few  unfortunate  cases  have  caused  most 
English  surgeons  to  be  very  chary  in  the  use  of 
strong  tobacco  injections  in  henna.— Kn.  Gaz. 
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the  volume  of  the  hernia.  Now  I  believe 
warm  applications  do  very  little  good  oi 
harm  :  but  as  to  rarefying  the  air  in  the  pro- 
truded bowel,  I  believe  that  neither  warm 
nor  cold  applications  can  have  any  effect  on 
the  contained  air.  Take  care  how  you  apply 
too  great  a  degree  of  cold,  or  for  too  long  a 
time,  to  the  scrotum  when  it  is  inflamed, 
and  its  colour  purplish,  or  when  the  bowels 
are  down  two  or  three  days,  for  the  vitality 
of  the  parts  is  reduced,  and  you  might  bring 
on  gangrene.  I  have  heard  tliat  dashing  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water  over  the  patient  with- 
out giving  him  notice  of  your  intention  has 
succeeded  in  getting  up  a  strangulated 
hernia.  Petit  tells  a  story  that  he  had  sucli 
a  case  where  he  saw  nothing  that  could  be 
done  except  to  operate,  and  j)ressed  the 
boy's  friends  to  let  him  perform  it,  but  the 
patient's  mother  would  not  consent ;  and 
while  they  were  arguing  she  got  a  tub  of  cold 
water,  dashed  it  over  the  boy,  and  the 
hernia  went  up  of  itself.  I  have  seen  taking 
up  the  patient  by  the  heels,  and  holding  him 
by  them  for  a  short  time,  succeed  in  getting 
up  a  hernia  when  nothing  else  would,  but  it 
is  a  practice  by  which,  if  you  fail,  you  will 
be  likely  to  get  into  disgrace."  pp.  277-79. 
We  have  concluded  our  perusal  of 
these  lectures  with  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  judgment  and  surgical  acumen  of 
the  late  Professor  Colics,  and  can  con- 
fidently recommend  the  work  as  one 
replete  with  sound  doctrines  and  prac- 
tical facts. 

The  India  Jottrnal  of  Medical,  and 
Fhi/sical  Science.  Edited  by  C 
Finch,  Esq.  M.D.  New  Series.  Nos. 
1  to  4.  Calcutta,  1845. 
The  India  Journal  is  now  a  periodical  of 
some  standing, — having  been  regularly 
issued  since  the  year  1833, — and  the 
ability  of  the  several  editors  who  have 
conducted  it,  and  tlie  value  of  the  com- 
munications with  which  its  pages  have 
been  enriched,  must,  long  ere  this,  have 
rendered  it  a  work  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  our  East  Indian  bretliren. 
It  now,  for  a  fourth  time,  appears 
under  new  auspices,  and  we  feel  satis- 
lied  lliatthe  care  and  abiHty  witli  which 
these  opening  numbers  have  been 
edited  will  convince  the  profession  in 
India  that  the  early  promise  of  tlieir 
journal  continues  to  be  fulfilled.  We 
are  always  happy  to  welcome  the  re- 
sults of  the  literary  industry  of  colonial 
surgeons,  and  especially  of  officers  in 
the  public  services.  Men  engaged  in 
active  duties  abroad  have  but  few  in- 
ducements to  write,  beyond  those  which 


spring  from  an  honest  wish  to  increase 
the  store  of  professional  knowledge  ; 
hence,  their  works  are  seldom  unneces- 
sarily obtruded,  and  are  usually  written 
with  a  practical  and  matter-of-fact 
terseness  and  brevity,  and  an  absence 
of  theoretical  prosiness,  which  make 
tliem  highly  relishing  to  the  editorial 
taste,  and  render  them  worthy  of  all 
imitation. 

Several  valuable  works  have  ema- 
nated from  our  East  Indian  fellow- 
labourers,  but,  u])on  the  whole,  the 
torrid  sun  of  the  East  has  not  proved 
very  favourable  to  the  development  of 
germs  of-literary  talent.  The  peninsula 
of  India  has  long  contained  a  large 
body  of  highly  educated  medical  men, 
actively  engaged  in  the  fulfilment  of 
their  official  duties,  and  with  an  ample 
field  for  observation  before  them,  but 
the  absence  either  of  will  or  of  oppor- 
tunity appears  to  have  kept  the  larger 
proportion  of  their  number  silent  re- 
garding the  valuable  original  medical 
facts  witli  which  their  minds  must 
necessarily  be  stored.  Doubtless,  many 
an  able  surgeon  has  continued,  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  Indian  career,  to 
collect  fact  upon  fact,  and  deduction 
upon  deduction,  in  the  liope  that,  dur- 
ing the  years  of  competence  and  lei- 
sure to  which  he  has  earnestly  looked 
forward,  when  the  time  of  retirement 
from  his  ollicial  duties  should  arrive, 
opi)ortunilies  would  be  allbrded  him  of 
forming  his  materials  into  a  system  for 
the  instruction  of  otliers  ;  but  tliis  hope 
must,  too  often,  have  proved  vain, — 
the  labourer  has  been  stricken  down  in 
the  midst  of  his  toil,  and  his  know- 
ledge has  perislied  with  him.  Proba- 
bly in  the  sand  of  many  an  obscure 
Indian  cemetery  repose  heads  which, 
could  have  framed,  and  hands  which 
might  have  indited,  works  equal,  or 
perhaps  superior,  to  those  which  have 
gained  deserved  reputation  for  Annes- 
ley,  O'Shaughnessy,  Webb,  and  many 
other  able  illustrators  of  the  diseases  of 
India.  The  attention  of  surgeons  in 
tlie  East  cannot  be  too  strongly  directed 
to  the  opportunity  which  their  perio- 
dical journals  nlford  them  of  placing 
their  observations  upon  record  while 
to-day  is  theirs.  An  undue  anxiety  to 
flourish  in  print  should  always  be  most; 
earnestly  deprecated  and  assailed  ;  but 
tlie  obligation  which  binds  every  me- 
dical man  to  promulgate  his  really 
useful  and  original  observations,    for 
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the  good  of  science,  is  not  one  which 
choice  or  fancy  should  he  allowed  to 
control ;  it  is  simply  and  clearly  a  duty 
which  honesty  and  justice  alike  de- 
maDd. 

These  four  numbers  of  the  India 
Journal  contain  several  interesting  ar- 
ticles. The  original  communications 
which  appeared  in  the  first  three  parts 
are  few,  but  of  considerable  importance. 
The  principal  are.  "  Observations  on 
the  Prevalence  of  Sloughing  Ulcers  in 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces,"  by  Assis- 
tant-Surgeon John  Tait ;  an  Essay  on 
"  Hydrocele  treated  with  an  Injection 
of  Oxymuriate  of  Mercury,"  by  Surgeon 
W,  Raleigh ;  a  valuable  series  of 
papers  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  by 
Assistant-Surgeon  Joseph  R.  Bedford, 
whose  previous  writings  in  the  English 
periodicals  have  received  well-merited 
approval ;  and  a  case  of  hydrophobia, 
by  the  Editor,  Dr.  C.  Finch.^  The 
fourth  number  contains  a  large  body  of 
interesting  communications,  some  of 
which  have  found  a  place  among  our 
selections.  'We  trust  that  this  number 
may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  are  becoming 
anxious  to  enrich  it  with  their  best  ob- 
servations. 

We  shall  continue  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  India  Journal  with  much 
cordial  good-will. 


^Uroccclitng;^  of  5ocicttc0. 

MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY  OF 

LONDON. 

21,  Recent  Street,  Oct.  IStli,  1843. 

J.  S.   BowERBAXK,  Esa.,  F.R.S.  &c. 

IX  THK  CHAIR. 

Fossil  Xayiihidia  in  Chalk. 
A  PAPER  by  H.  Deane,  Esq.  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  former  communication,  read 
at  the  last  meetini5  of  the  Society,  "  On 
Fossil  Xanthidia  found  in  Chalk,"  was  read. 
After  a  brief  summary  of  the  former  pai)er, 
in  which  he  stated,  that  various  species  of 
the  genus  xanthidium  had  been  found  by 
him  in  the  Folkstone  chalk,  Mr.  Dcanc 
■went  on  to  state,  that  this  new  discovery,  by 
affording  the  means  of  isolating  and  mount- 
ing these  bodies  in  various  wa3s  for  exami- 
nation, suggested  to  him  the  possibiUty  of 
ascertaining  their  true  nature.  Their  mi- 
nuteness and  other  obvious  circumstances 
prevented  their  chemical  examination,  and 
consequently,  they  could  only  be  operated 


upon  mechanically.  Their  shape  is  that  of 
a  flattened  sphere,  the  major  part  of  them 
closely  resembling  some  of  the  gemmules  of 
sponges,  most  of  them  having  a  circular 
opening.  The  arms  of  all  appeared  to  be 
closed  at  the  ends,  and  not  dilated,  as  has 
been  supposed  from  tiie  examination  of  some 
of  the  flint  specimens.  Under  pressure  in 
water  between  two  pieces  of  glass  they  were 
torn  asunder  in  the  same  manner  as  a  horny 
or  cartilaginous  substance  and  the  arms 
in  contact  with  the  glass  were  bent ; 
some  after  maceration  in  water  for  several 
weeks  they  became  quite  tlaccid,  thus  entirely 
disproving  their  silicious  nature ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
them  to  be  of  a  horny  or  cartilaginous  na- 
ture. Some  other  bodies  resembling  the 
husks  of  peas  were  also  observed,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  identical  with  the  ])ixidicula2  in 
flints,  but  these  although  agreeing  in  colour 
he  does  not  consider  to  have  any  relation  to 
the  xanthidia,  but  from  their  close  resem- 
blance to  sponge  gemmules  to  be  some  ani- 
mal or  animals  in  a  progressive  state  of  de- 
velopment. 

Another  paper  by  the  same  gentleman, 
"  on  a  mode  of  isolating  the  silicious  shells 
of  infusorial  animals  found  in  the  Ichaboe 
guano,"  was  also  read.  After  premising  that 
the  guano  from  Ichaboe  was  soon  found  to 
contain  siliceous  shells  of  microscopic  ani- 
mals, allied  to  those  brought  from  Rich- 
mond in  Virginia  and  from  Bermuda,  he 
stated,  that  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding 
tll^m  in  the  ordinary  mode,  induced  him  to 
ti  y  ■  whether  by  decomposing  the  guano  by 
means  of  nitric  acid  more  satisfactory  results 
might  not  be  obtained.  The  experiment 
was  successful,  and  the  following  is  the 
method  he  employed  :  take  any  quantity  of 
pure  Ichaboe  guano,  and  work  it  by  repeated 
ablution  of  distilled  water,  until  the  water  is 
no  longer  coloured,  observing  after  each 
addition  of  water,  that  it  must  be  well 
stirred  two  or  three  times,  and  allowed  to 
settle  for  some  hours.  When  sufficiently 
worked,  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  to  be  added  to  the  water  last  used ; 
this  dissolves  some  jiortion  of  the  guano 
with  effervescence,  and  causes  a  more  perfect 
subsidence  of  that  jiortion  which  it  does  not 
act  upon.  After  this,  allow  sufficient  time 
for  the  deposit  to  become  well  settled 
dow-n  ;  then,  the  clear  Ii(juor  being  poured 
off  as  closely  as  possible  without  loss  of 
sediment,  a  quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid 
in  the  proportion  of  two  fluid  ounces  to 
every  ounce  by  weight  of  the  guano  cm- 
ployed  is  to  be  added.  A  strong  efferves- 
cence takes  place,  which  is  to  be  assistc<l  by 
its  being  kept  in  a  warm  place,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  200^  for  six  hours,  during 
which  time  the  greater  jiart  of  the  guano 
will  be  dissolved.   After  allowing  it  to  stand 
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in  a  cool  place  for  twenty-fours,  pour  off  the 
acid  liquor,  and  wash  the  sediment  with 
plenty  of  distilled  water.  The  tine  portion 
of  this  sediment  will  contain  all  the  siliceous 
shells  of  the  guano  perfectly  freed  from  ex- 
traneous matter. 


CJorrcsJponljcncf. 

TEST  FOR  ORGANIC  ADULTERATIONS  IN 
DISULPHATE  OF  aUININE. 

[Dr.  Nevins  has  forwarded  to  us  in  relation 
to  Mr.  Mowbray's  criticisms  on  his  test, 
copies  of  two  letters  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  reprint  the  first 
letter,  since  the  part  to  which  Mr.  Mow- 
bray's criticisms  referred,  has  been  al- 
ready extracted*.  We  subjoin  the  second 
letter : — ] 

"  It  -f-  has  been  mentioned  to  me,  that  in 
the  test  proposed  last  month  for  the  pre- 
sence of  organic  adulteration  in  disulphate 
of  quinine,  I  omitted  to  notice  an  important 
fallacy,  viz.  that  if  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is 
evaporated,  nearly  or  quite  to  dryness  with 
pure  disulphate,  a  black  frothy  compound  is 
formed.  This  is  certainly  true,  and  ought 
to  be  guarded  against.  In  applying  the  test, 
a  black  colour  will  be  produced  almost  as 
soon  as  the  solutions  begins  to  boil,  if  sugar 
or  gum  is  present ;  but  if  the  disulphate  is 
pure,  no  effect,  or  at  the  most  a  slight  Irown 
tinge  will  appear,  until  the  solution  is  so 
concentrated  that  white  fumes  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  volatilized.  The  application  of  heat 
should  be  stopped  on  the  first  appearance  of 
these  fumes,  or  if  continued,  it  will  occasion 
the  decomposition  and  charring  of  the  qui- 
nine itself.  If  organic  adulteration  is  pre- 
sent, a  deep  black  stain  will  be  observed 
long  before  the  concentration  has  been  car- 
ried to  this  point ;  and  if  merely  a  slight 
brown  tint  is  present,  the  sample  may  be 
considered  pure.  One  or  two  trials  with 
pure  quinine,  and  with  the  same  sample 
purposely  mixed  with  different  proportions 
of  sugar,  will  illustrate  the  above  directions 
better  than  any  description  however  long  J." 

Remarks. — The  difference  in  the  results 
obtained  by  our  two  correspondents  appears 
to  us  easy  of  explanation.  Mr.  Mowbray 
employs  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which 
on  boiling,  carbonizes  the  purest  specimen  of 
disulphate  of  quinine,  while  Dr.  Nevins  di- 
lates the  sulphuric  acid  with  twice  its  bulk 

*  Page  914. 

t  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  September  1845. 

:f  If  the  acid  and  water  have  been  added  in  the 
proportion  and  manner  herein  described,  I  have 
always  found  that  the  whole  of  the  disulphate  of 
quinine  has  been  dissolved.  If  added  in  the  pro- 
portions and  manner  employed  in  dispensing 
mixtures,  the  quinine  sometimes  remaius  par- 
tially undissolved.— J.  B.  X. 


of  water,  and  finds  that  the  disulphate  is  not 
carbonized  until  the  evaporation  is  carried 
so  far,  that  the  water  is  in  great  part  driven 
off.  These  facts  are  explicable  on  common 
chemical  principles  :  by  adding  water  to 
sulphuric  acid,  we  destroy,  to  an  extent  de- 
terminable by  the  amount  of  water  added, 
its  carbonizing  property  quoad  certain  or- 
ganic substances  ;  hence,  it  is  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  take  away  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
on  which  this  carbonizing  action  depends. 
The  following  results,  derived  from  a  series 
of  recent  experiments,  will,  we  think,  show 
that  the  process  is  insufficient  to  detect 
"organic  adulterations"  in  the  disulphate, 
and  that  it  is  only  fitted  under  certain  pre- 
cautions to  detect  the  admixture  of  sugar, 
gum,  or  starch. 

Action  of  pure  and  concentrated  suljjhuric 

on  disulphate  of  quinine  and  some  organic 

compounds. 

1.  Disulphate  of  quinine. — The  acid,  al- 
lowed to  digest  in  a  small  tube  at  the  com- 
mon temperature  for  48  hours  with  a  few 
grains  of  disulphate,  had  undergone  no 
change  :  the  salt  was  dissolved  ;  on  boiling, 
the  liquid  became  dark  coloured  from  partial 
carbonization.  When  the  acid  and  disul- 
phate were  openly  exposed  in  a  porcelain 
saucer  for.  the  same  period,  there  was  no  dis- 
colouration not  even  on  boiling  :  sufficient 
water  had  been  absorbed  to  prevent  the 
usual  carbonizing  action.  It  was  found  that 
a  small  quantity  of  sugar  might  be  added  to 
this  acid  liquid  without  its  presence  being 
indicated  by  any  change  of  colour.  On  in- 
creasing the  sugar  to  one-fourth  of  the  bulk 
of  the  disulphate,  the  liquid  acquired  a  red- 
dish colour,  passing  to  a  red  brown,  and 
this  was  not  changed  to  a  black  colour  until 
the  sugar  was  added  in  comparatively  large 
quantity.  Gum  and  starch  added  in  rather 
large  proportion  gave  on  boiling,  with  a 
portion  of  tlie  acid  liquid  only,  a  straw- 
yellow  tint. 

Another  specimen  of  pure  disulphate 
similarly  treated  gave  similar  results. 

Cold  sulphuric  acid  was  then  poured  on 
the  crystallized  disulphate,  mixed  with  about 
one-fifth  part  of  sugar  in  a  porcelain  saucer. 
In  about  half  an  hour  the  liquid  had  acquired 
a  slight  brown  tinge,  but  after  48  hours* 
exposure,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
tlie  contents  of  this  saucer  from  the  mixture 
of  pure  disulphate  and  sulphuric  acid.  On 
boiling,  the  liquid  acquired  a  dark  reddish 
brown  colour. 

When  the  quinine  was  mixed  with  one 
half  sugar,  and  allowed  to  digest  with  the 
cold  acid  48  hours,  the  liquid  had  become 
perfectly  carbonized. 

Two  s])ecimens  of  pure  disulphate  of  qui- 
nine, boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  were  imme- 
diately and  completely  carbonized. 
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Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  iwice  Us  bulk 
of  water,  produced  no  change  of  colour  in 
the  cold,  on  the  pure  disulphate.  On  boil- 
ing it  (Dr.  Nevins'  test),  there  was  scarcely 
any  perceptible  change  of  colour.  On  adding 
a  small  portion  of  sugar,  a  red,  and,  on  in- 
creasing the  quantity,  a  brown  and  black 
tint  was  successively  brought  out.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  with  gum  and  starch, 
although  in  equal  quantities  not  in  so  decided 
a  manner  as  with  sugar. 

Sulphuric  acid  does  not  easily  clear  all 
organic  compounds ;  and  if  diluted  with  twice 
its  bulk  of  water  there  are  some  which  are 
not  even  carbonized  on  boiling.  Sugar, 
gum,  and  starch,  allowed  to  digest  in  cold 
sul])huric  acid,  gave  the  liquid  a  brown  tint 
in  half  an  hour,  and  it  was  perfectly  black- 
ened in  43  hours.  When  either  of  these 
substances  was  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid, 
an  immediate  blackening  took  place. 

2.  Citric  acid. — The  jiowdered  acid,  di- 
gested with  sulphuric  acid  48  hours,  had 
undergone  no  change  of  colour  ;  in  one  ex- 
periment it  acquired  a  light  yellow  tint ;  on 
boiling  the  liquid,  it  became  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  but  there  was  no  decided  carboniza- 
tion. When  the  sul])huric  acid  was  diluted 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  there  was  no 
change  either  in  the  cold  after  72  hours,  or 
on  boiling.  The  citric  acid  was  merely  dis- 
solved. 

3.  Tartaric  acid. — Bitartrate  of  Potash. 
— Birioxalate  of  Potash. — The  results  ob- 
tained with  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  two 
parts  of  water,  were  precisjply  the  same  as 
with  the  citric  acid.  There  was  no  car- 
bonization either  in  the  cold  or  on  boiling, 
unless  a  portion  at  the  edge  of  the  tube 
happened  to  be  suddenly  heated  to  dryness. 

4.  Gallic  ncid. — This  acid  digested  in 
cold  sulphuric  acid  48  hours,  acquired  a 
light  yellow  colour,  but  it  was  not  carbo- 
nized. On  boiling  the  mixture,  the  well- 
known  crimson  colour  (not  black),  was 
brought  out.  In  this  respect  gallic  acid  is 
the  reverse  of  salicine.  Salicine  is  turned 
of  a  crimson  red  by  cold  sulphuric  acid,  but 
carbonized  on  boiling. 

5.  Benzoic  acid.  —  Cold  sulphuric  acid 
acquired  a  light  pinkish  tint  by  standing  on 
the  crystals  43  hours;  on  boiling,  the  ben- 
zoic acid  was  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  ac- 
quired a  somewhat  deeper  colour,  but  there 
was  no  decided  carbonization.  When  the 
gallic  and  benzoic  acids  were  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  tv/ice  its  bulk  of 
water,  the  effects  were  niujh  less  marked. 

The  following  experiment  was  then  ])er- 
formed  : — a  few  grains  of  crystallized  disul- 
phate were  boiled  in  one  part  of  acid  diluted 
with  two  parts  of  water.  The  crystals  were 
dissolved,  but  they  were  not  carbonized. 
Tartaric  acid  was  then  added,  until  its  bulk 
was   equal  to   that   of  the   disulphate  em- 


ployed, but  there  was  no  change  of  colour  ; 
the  acid  was  merely  dissolved.  Citric  acid 
and  bitartrate  of  potash  were  substituted 
for  tartaric  acid  with  similar  results.  On 
adding  a  small  portion  of  sugar,  the  liquid 
in  a  few  minutes  acquired  a  reddish  tint, 
which  became  deeper  by  standing ;  but 
which  did  not  acquire  a  black  colour  until 
the  sugar  was  added  in  very  large  propor- 
tion.    From  these  results  it  appears  : 

1.  That  boiling  sulphuric  acid  easily  car- 
bonizes pure  disulphate  of  quinine. 

2.  That  cold  sulphuric  acid  does  not  rea- 
dily carbonize  it. 

3.  That  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  twice 
its  bulk  of  water,  does  not  readily  carbonize 
it,  either  in  the  cold  (after  43  hours),  or  on 
boiling. 

5.  That  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
exposed  in  an  open  vessel,  will  not  detect 
the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  disulphate,  when 
the  sugar  is  in  small  proportion. 

5.  That  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  two 
parts  of  water,  will  give  a  red,  brown,  or 
black  colour,  on  boiling  with  sugar,  gum,  or 
starch,  according  to  the  quantity  of  those 
substances  present. 

G.  That  sulphuric  acid  either  concentrated 
or  diluted  as  above,  does  not  carbonize 
several  organic  compounds  (citric  and  ben- 
zoic acids — tartaric  acid  and  bitartrate  of 
potash),  either  on  standing  in  the  cold  for 
48  hours,  or  on  boiling*. 

7.  That  therefore  sulphuric  acid  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  test  for  "  organic  adultera- 
tion" in  disul])hate  of  quinine.  It  will  only, 
under  pro])er  precautions,  serve  to  detect 
the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  sugar, 
gum,  or  starch,  in  the  disulphate. 

The  process  is  obviously  beset  with  many 
fallacies.  By  trusting  to  it,  a  specimen  of 
disulphate  largely  adulterated  with  tartaric 
or  citric  acid,  or  cream  of  tartar,  might 
be  jironounced  pure.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  other  ways  in  which  these  impurities 
rnay  be  detected,  but  then  it  follows,  that 
sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  a  sufficient  test 
for  "  organic  adulterations,^'  and  to  em- 
ploy it  for  the  detection  of  sugar,  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  dilute  it  witii  too 
much  water.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
water  be  in  too  small  a  quantity,  the  pure 
disulphate  itself  will  become  carbonized. 
After  all,  the  plan  recommended  by  Dr. 
I'ereira  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best.  Pre- 
cipitate the  quinine  by  carbonate  of  potash, 
evaporate  the  liquid  to  dryness,  and  digest 
the  residue  in  rectitiiul  spirit — this  will  dis- 
solve the  sugar,  and  leave  the  sulphate  of 
potash. 

*  Tartaric  arid  and  tliel)iiartrate  were  not  cnr- 
1)oni7.ed  hy  (Ii)(e8ti(iii  with  cold  sulphuric  acid, 
but  speedily  on  lioiliii;;.  'I'artnric  acid  ditlcrs 
in  this  respect  I'roni  citric  acid. 
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SIGNS  OF  PREGNANCi". 

[We  have  received  the  following  statement 
from  the  medical  gentleman  who  gave  evi- 
dence in  the  case  of  assault  on  a  pregnant 
female,  reported  at  p.  1083.] 

Sir, — I  was  requested  to  see  this  person 
on  the  12th  of  September.  I  objected  much 
to  do  so  ;  and  it  was  only  after  much  per- 
suasion by  a  patient  of  mine  that  I  con- 
sented, and  not  till  after  I  told  the  keeper, 
in  the  presence  of  a  witness  of  credit,  that 
my  going  would  not  benefit  him  if  the 
woman  were  really  so  much  hurt  as  reports 
had  made  out,  for  that  I  would  most  cer- 
tainly declare  what  I  found,  and  further, 
that  I  would  make  use  of  no  finesse  what- 
ever to  see  her,  but  would  come  away  di- 
rectly if  any  objections  were  made. 

When  I  went,  I  told  the  woman  that  I 
was  sent  by  the  head-keeper,  who  had  heard 
of  her  injuries,  and  also  told  her  that  she 
need  not  ansvver  me  any  question  if  she 
objected,  for  I  would  depart  immediately  if 
she  did  so.  I  then  asked  if  she  were  bitten, 
and  where :  she  told  me  she  was  not  bitten, 
but  her  illness  was  caused  by  fright  only. 

She  told  me  she  was  seven  months  ad- 
vanced in  pregnancy,  and  that  her  last  child 
was  then  nine  months  old.  I  then  asked  her 
what  were  the  symptoms  caused  by  the 
fright.  Her  answer  was,  that  on  the  day  of 
the  assault,  after  coming  home,  she  had 
severe  pains  and  floodings,  which  had  con- 
tinued at  intervals  till  the  day  I  saw  her,  on 
the  13th  of  September,  but  that  no  mis- 
carriage had  taken  place.  I  asked  her  if 
she  would  allow  me  to  place  my  hand  on  her 
body  :  this  she  consented  to  do.  I  carefully 
examined  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  with 
my  hand,  without  any  intervention  of  bed- 
clothes, or  linen  of  any  kind  whatever,  and 
could  find  no  prominence  at  all.  I  then 
requested  her  to  let  me  see  her  breasts  : 
they  were  quite  flaccid  ;  and  as  she  had  but 
recently  left  off  suckling  her  child,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  areola  could  not  be  a  test  of 
pregnancy.  I  told  her  that  it  appeared  very 
strange  that  there  should  be  no  enlargement 
of  her  body  in  her  advanced  stage  of  preg- 
nancy. She  replied,  that  the  child  had 
turned  over,  and  had  got  out  of  its  place. 

I  afterwards  ascertained,  that  on  the  25th 
of  August — the  assault  having  occurred  on 
the  23d — she  walked  to  Tapp's  house,  a  dis- 
tance of  full  three  miles,  and  brought  back 
her  bundle  of  wood  that  the  keeper  had 
taken  from  her  ;  that  on  the  30th  of  the 
same  month,  she  walked  to  W Mar- 
ket ;    and  a  few  days  after  that  to  M , 

distances  of  between  three  and  four 
miles  :  and  yet  she  declared  to  me  that 
severe  floodings  had  occurred  directly  after 
the  accident,  and  had  continued  to  the  hour 
I  saw  her. 


1  told  the  magistrates  that  she  admitted 
to  me  that  she  teas  7iot  litten  ;  that  I  did 
not  consider  she  was  seven  months  advanced 
in  pregnancy  when  I  visited  her  (she  told 
the  magistrates  she  was  eight  months  gone), 
because,  although  a  very  thin  woman,  there 
was  no  prominence  whatever  in  her  body  ; 
that  if  she  had  been  attacked  with  such 
serious  symptoms  she  declared  she  had  been , 
abortion  would  have  occurred  before  the 
23d  of  September — the  day  the  proceedings 
took  place  before  the  magistrates.  After 
having  attended  numerous  premature  la- 
bours between  the  sixth  and  seventh  month, 
brought  on  by  over-exertion  and  other 
causes,  I  can  assert  that  I  never  saw  but  one 
where  the  child  was  not  expelled  in  a  very 
few  days  after  the  escape  of  the  liquor 
amnii,  or  severe  losses  attended  with  expul- 
sive pains,  as  she  declared  slie  had  suffered  ; 
and  yet  all  these  patients  had  been  kept  very 
quiet,  while  this  woman  was  well  known  to 
have  walked  long  distances  ;  and  her  story 
was,  that  she  had  gone  on  with  severe  pains 
and  floodings,  and  yet  no  abortion  has  yet 
occurred. 

With  regard  to  the  signs  of  disputed  preg- 
nancy, I  am  as  much  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  them  as  yourself ;  and  al- 
though the  enlaryemeni  of  the  body  is  a 
fallacious  sign — as  it  may  be  produced  by 
ovarian  disease,  as  well  as  many  others — yet 
I  cannot  but  think  the  absence  of  any  jJ^o- 
minence  in  a  thin  person,  is  a  very  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  pregnancy 
so  far  advanced  as  seven  months. 

With  regard  to  my  not  entering  into  ex- 
planations of  the  evidence  in  the  Times,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  columns  of  a  daily 
paper  are  not  the  proper  vehicles  for  such 
discussions,  which,  to  the  public,  would 
appear  indecent ;  besides,  I  had  in  my  letter 
nothing  to  do  with  the  lies  of  the  woman, 
my  purport  being  to  point  out  the  general 
unfairness  of  the  report — and  one  more 
unfair  I  think  could  not  have  been  written. 

Her  statement  altogether  is  one  of  the 
most  artful  and  exaggerated  I  ever  before 
heard  of.  She  reported  that  the  child  was 
coming  away  piecemeal,  and  it  has  turned 
out  a  most  profitable  business  to  her  ;  and 
so  speedy  has  been  her  recovery  that  people 
about  her  neighbourhood  are  quite  persuaded 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  trick 
about  her  all  along. — I  remain,  sir, 

Yours,  &c.    

Oct.  19, 1845. 

P.S.— I  forgot  to  say  that  I  told  the 
magistrates  there  were  no  symptoms  of  mis- 
carriage when  I  saw  the  woman  on  the  13th 
of  September. 

Remarks. — While  we  willingly  give  our 
correspondent  the  opportunity  of  publishing 
this  explanation,  we  must  confess  that  it  does 
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not  appear  to  us  to  place  the  case  in  a  more 
satisfactory  light.  In  our  remarks  on  the 
case,  we  said — 1.  That  the  medical  witness 
had  no  legal  authority  for  examining  the 
female  as  to  her  alleged  pregnancy.  He  ad- 
mits that  he  went  "  after  much  persuasion 
(!)by  a  patient,"  and  told  the  woman  that  he 
was  sent  by  the  head-keeper  ;  and  so  far  the 
report  is  correct.  If  he  had  confined  his 
examination  to  the  alleged  personal  injuries 
(although  for  this  he  should  have  had  a  legal 
order,  or  have  waited  until  the  pi-osecutrix 
sent  for  him),  we  should  not  probably  have 
criticised  his  conduct.  Medical  men  have 
no  right  to  make  themselves  atnici  curia  in 
this  fashion  ;  and  had  the  magistrates  sent 
this  case  to  trial,  the  witness's  conduct 
would  have  been  treated  with  great  severity 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecutrix,  and  he 
would  probably  have  received  a  reprimand 
from  the  Court.  We  have  heard  of  an  in- 
stance where  a  medical  man  was  ejected  vi 
et  armis,  by  the  offended  husband  of  a  fe- 
male under  similar  circumstances.  2.  Our 
second  objection  was,  that  his  mode  of  exa- 
mination was  not  sufficient  to  justify  him  in 
giving  an  opinion  respecting  pregnancy. 
The  passing  the  hand  over  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen  might  enable  him  to  say  that 
the  woman  had  not  reached  the  seventh  or 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  but  our  objec- 
tion was  as  follows: — "  Whether  the  woman 
was  in  the  fourth  or  seventh  month  of  preg- 
nancy was  of  little  importance,  medically 
speaking ;  the  aggravated  assault  might 
have  been,  in  either  case,  attended  with  se- 
rious results."*  In  the  rejjort  the  witness 
is  made  to  say — "  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  any  child."  "  If  there  had  been  a  child, 
I  must  have  discovered  it."  Here,  then, 
the  report  of  this  part  of  his  evidence,  of 
which  we  find  no  contradiction  in  his  letter, 
plainly  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  woman 
was  not  pregnant ;  while  the  act  of  passing 
the  hand  over  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen 
would  convey  no  certain  information  of  her 
condition,  supposing  her  to  be  in  the  third 
or  fourth  month  of  gestation.  The  finding 
no  prominence  under  these  circumstances, 
amounts  to  nothing. 

It  is  possible  that  the  prosecutrix  may 

have   exaggerated   her   condition,  and  that 

the  assault  may  have  been  less  aggravated 

than  she  represented ;    but  that  there  was 

some  ground  for  her  complaint  is  proved  by 

the   magistrates   inflicting   a  fine,    and    the 

iilant  being  discharged  from  his  situation. 

<iid  not  publish  the  case  until  we  had 

•1  a  letter  from  our  correspondent  in  the 

lie  journal  in  which  the  report  first   ap- 

I'd,  complaining  of  its  unfairness,  fol- 

'  i\  l)y  one  from  the  reporter  asserting  its 

i-tantial    correclnessf.      We    designedly 
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suppressed  the  name  of  the  medical  witness, 
and  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  trans- 
action occurred — our  desire  being,  not  to 
inflict  personal  injury  on  him,  but  to  expose 
what  we  regard  as  an  illegal  interference  of 
medical  witnesses  between  plait  tiff  and  de- 
fendant in  assault  cases. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

ANCIENT  TEETH. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Dr.  Allnatt's  letter  in 
your  last  number,  in  which  he  states  that  my 
opinion  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Julius 
Cfesar,  as  I  imagine  (from  his  succeeding 
remarks),  as  regards  the  food  of  ancient 
Britons. 

Now,  sir,  I  made  no  mention  at  all  of 
their  food ;  neither  did  I  write  of  Britons 
alone,  but  as  coupled  with  Romans  and 
Saxons.  I  stated  that  I  believed  the  "  worn 
state"  of  the  teeth  of  ancient  Roman,  Saxon, 
and  British  skulls,  was  owing  to  their  pro- 
bably masticating  hard  substances.  I  did 
not  state  I  believed  it  owing,  in  the  British 
skulls,  to  their  eating  corn,  as  any  one 
would  imagine  from  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  A.  quotes  Csesar's  Commentaries,  where 
he  says  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Britons 
in  the  midland  parts  did  not  sow  their 
lands  ;  although  Ca;sar  states  that  corn  was 
grown  in  Britain  when  he  first  landed : — 
"  Nam  et  frumentum  ex  agris  quotidie  in 
castra  conferebant."  Lib.  iv.  c.  31.  Also, 
"  Dum  ea  geruntur  legione  ex  consuetudine 
una  frumentatum  missa."  Lib.  iv.  c.  32,  &c. 

If  Dr.  A.  uses  as  an  argument  against  the 
worn  condition  of  the  teeth  of  ancient  Bri- 
tons, the  circumstance  of  their  not  eating 
corn,  that  is  readily  refuted  ;  since  how  can 
this  be  applied  to  the  Romans  and  Saxons, 
who,  we  know,  were  possessed  of  different 
kinds  of  corn  ?  Moreover,  in  apjilying  this 
to  Britons,  Dr.  A.  must  forget  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  eating  fruit,  nuts,  roots, 
&c.,*  which  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
wear  the  teeth. 

Dr.  A.  refers  to  a  diagram  accompanying 
his  original  paper ;  even  this  tends  against 
his  opinion  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  these  an- 
cient skulls  ])0ssessing  a  naturally  flat  square 
crown,  as  the  central  dentine  of  their  crowns 
is  apparently  removed  by  decay,  as  in  the 
sketch  accompanying  this  letter,  taken  from 
a  jaw  of  a  Saxon  skull,  exhumed  in  Kent  by 
the  late  Mayor  of  Sandwich,  a  short  time 
since. 

If  the  teeth  were  not  much  worn,  the 
decay  of  the  dentine,  would  not  be  visible  on 
the  crown  of  the  tooth  with  the  enamel  of 
tlie  tooth  undecaycd,  as  is  the  fact.  Dr.  A. 
states  that  the  prominence  of  the  jaws  war- 
rants a  conclusion  that  the  crowns  of  the 
teeth  had   not  been  worn  away.     To  this  I 

*  Richards',  of  Cirencester,  Descriptiou  of 
Britain. 
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would  say,  that  this  prominence  is  by  no 
means  frequently  to  be  observed  in  these 
skulls  ;  besides,  wlien  it  is  present,  it  cannot 
affect  the  wearing  of  the  molars.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  molars  being  so  much 
worn  down,  supports  my  opinion  that  the 
incisors  are  also  worn,  since  what  would 
wear  the  one  set  of  teeth  would  wear  the 
other,  although  probably  not  to  so  great  an 
extent. 

I  would  also  use  another  argument  to  sup- 
port the  opinion  that  incisors  existed  in  these 
people  shaped  as  at  the  present  day,  viz. 
the  anatomical  fact  (so  beautifully  described 
by  Professor  Quain,  in  his  anatomical  lec- 
tures at  University  College),  that  all  parts 
of  the  skeleton  are  shaped  so  as  best  to  be 
adapted  to  their  particular  uses.  The  use 
of  the  incisors  is  for  cutting,  that  of  the 
molars  for  grinding ;  for  which  respective 
purposes  their  conformation  and  arrange- 
ment were  and  are  so  admirably  adapted. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Ernest  P.  Wilkins. 

5,  Liverpool  Street,  Finsbuiy  Circus, 
October,  1845. 


iHetiical  inlcIUgcnrc. 


COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Laboratory  of  the  College  of  Chemistry, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  llofmann,  of 
the  University  of  Giesseu,  was  opened  on 
Monday,  the  27th  inst.  with  twenty  pupils, 
the  greater  number  of  whom  are  daily  en- 
gaged in  conducting  chemical  investigations 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Professor 
and  his  assistant.  The  support  which  the 
new  Institution  has  thus  already  received,  is 
not  only  a  proof  that  it  was  required  in  this 


country,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  gua- 
rantee of  its  success.  Under  the  able 
direction  of  Professor  Hofmann,  the  new 
College  of  Chemistry  is  likely  to  give  a 
powerful  imimlse  to  the  progress  of  chemical 
science  in  England,  and  speedily  lead  to  im- 
portant improvements  in  our  arts  and  manu- 
factures. 

THE  AFRICAN  FEVER. 

From  information  received  since  our  last, 
we  learn  that  a  person  engaged  to  superin- 
tend the  Kroomen  in  clearing  the  hold  of 
the  Eclair,  had  been  seized  with  fever  (evi- 
dently from  fomites,)  but  not  in  a  severe 
form.  No  official  account  has  been  pub- 
lished of  the  state  of  those  who  were  af- 
flicted, but  we  have  heard  of  no  more  deaths, 
and  we  may  consider  tliat  the  course  of  the 
disease  has  been  arrested. 

As  an  instance  of  the  absurd  ideas  which 
exist  relative  to  contagion  and  the  Quaran- 
tine laws,   it  may  be  stated  that  when  the 
Neapolitan  Government  heard  that  the  Eclair 
had  arrived  off  Portsmouth  with  the  African 
fever  on  board,  an  order  was  immediately 
issued  to   refuse  admiss.on  to  all  vessels  ar- 
riving from  any  port   in  England  between 
Portland  and  Dover,   and  that  vessels  arriv- 
ing from  any  other  English  port  shall  per- 
form twenty-one  days'  quarantine.    Thirteen 
years  a<:o,  when  a  report  was  circulated  that 
the  Asiatic   cholera    bad   appeared   in    the 
small  and  remote  island  of  Achill,   on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  the  Neapolitan  government 
I  enforced  the  full  rigour  of  quarantine  upon 
!  the  whole  commercial  navy  of  Great  Britain  ! 
;  Probably  there  is  no  iilace  in  the  Mediter- 
I  ranean  which  by  its  absurd,  frivolous,  and 
I  vexatious  restrictions,  furnishes  better  argu- 
I  raents  against  the  maintenance  of  quarantine 
I  laws,  than  Naples.      Fear  and  superstition 
I  are  allowed  to  have  full  sway  in  relation  to 
I  all  matters  pertaining   to   medicine.      But 
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little  is  to  be  expected  from  the  common- 
sense  of  a  country,  where  the  burning  of  wax 
tapers  before  the  gaudy  images  of  saints, 
and  the  application  of  relics  to  diseased 
limbs,  are  made  prominent  methods  of 
treatment  even  in  respect  to  the  inmates  of 
public  hospitals. 

THE  YELLOW  FEVER. 

The  yellow  fever  is  stated  to  have  made  its 
appearance  at  Malta,  in  the  42d  regiment, 
stationed  in  that  island.  It  is  also  said  to 
have  broken  out  in  a  vessel  in  the  port.  The 
account,  although  it  has  the  appearance  of 
being  authentic,  renuires  contirmation  : 
nevertheless,  the  Neapolitan  Government, 
with  its  usual  disregard  of  modern  medical 
doctrines  on  the  subject  of  contagion,  has 
issued  an  order,  that  all  vessels  from  Malta 
should  undergo  twenty- one  days'  quaran- 
tine. 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  premature  decay  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  potato  crop,  has  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  appoint  a  scientific  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  in  Ireland.  Dr. 
Kane,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  Prof.  Lindley, 
have  investigated  the  matter,  and  have  come 
to  conclusions  at  which  most  persons  had 
long  since  arrived  :  1 .  That  the  cause  of  the 
decay  has  been  a  cold  and  wet  summer.  2. 
That  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  decay, 
the  potatoes  should  be  dug  up,  allowed  to 
dry,  and  then  kept  in  a  dry  place.  .3.  That 
decayed  potatoes  may  by  contact  or  proxi- 
mity affect  those  which  are  healthy, — a  fact 
well  known  in  relation  to  putrefaction  in 
animal  substances.  Many  tubers,  however, 
which  are  to  all  appearance  sound,  are  pro- 
bably partly  affected,  and  the  water  in  which 
such  tubers  were  boiled,  has  been  observed 
to  have  a  strong  odour  analogous  to  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  although  the  potatoes  were 
wholesome  and  fit  for  food. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

Ma.  J.  F.  South  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Professorship  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  London, 
vacated  by  Mr.  Bransby  B.  Cooi)er. 

queen's  college,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Lord  Lyttelton  was  installed  in  the  office 
of  Principal  of  this  College  on  the  28th  inst., 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  Johnstone. 

the  university  of  EDINBURGH  AND  THE 
FOURTH   MEDICAL  REFORM  BILL. 

Professor  Svme  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
Sir  James  Graham  on  the  injury  which  will 
probably  be  done  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh by  the  passing  of  the  last  Medical 
Reform  Bill  in  its  present  shape.  The 
granting  of  licenses  to  practise,  will,  under 
the  new  measure,  be  withdrawn  from  the 
University,  and  devolve  upon  the  Royal 
College   of    Physicians   and    Surgeons.     A 


similar  complaint  was  made  by  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Society  in  England,  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glas- 
gow. There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
profession  to  reduce  the  number  of  licensing 
bodies  as  much  as  possible  ;  some  injury 
may  be  done  by  this,  but  then,  as  the  Times 
justly  observes,  "in  any  remodelling  of  the 
medical  profession  which  shall  admit  all 
Scotch  licentiates  to  an  equality  of  advan- 
tages with  their  southern  brethren,  such 
changes  must  be  made  as  will  inevitably, 
unless  a  most  unfair  distinction  be  made  in 
favour  of  the  Scotch  universities,  bring  the 
Scotch  and  English  schools  to  a  nearer  level 
of  competition  than  they  have  hitherto  main- 
tained ;  and  if  practitioners  are  to  he  freed 
from  the  barriers  of  nationality  which  have 
hitherto  separated  them,  some  of  the  acci- 
dental local  advantages  which  have  fallen  to 
the  share  of  particular  local  institutions  will, 
necessarily  at  the  same  time  be  interfered 
with.  To  translate  the  petitions  from  Scot- 
land in  favour  of  Sir  James  Graham's  mea- 
sure and  Professor  Syme's  pamphlet  into  a 
few  words,  we  may  render  them  thus — '  Give 
us  a  share  of  your  good  things,  but  leave  us 
in  the  full  possession  of  all  which  we  now 
enjoy.'  This  is  the  exposition  of  a  very 
natural  feeling  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to 
say  nothing  of  North  Britain.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  different  English  medical  and  sur- 
gical institutions  might,  without  any  greater 
exhibition  of  selfishness,  retort,  '  If  you  are 
to  have  a  share  of  our  good  things,  we  ought 
to  have  a  quid  pro  qno.'  " 

EDINBURGH  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 

Dr.  J.  R.  CoRMACK  has  resigned  the  office 
of  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary.  The 
reason  for  this  step  is,  that  Dr.  Cormack 
was  not  allowed  upon  his  application  to 
deliver  clinical  lectures,  or  private  clinical 
lessons  to  a  certain  number  of  pupils.  It 
seems  that  this  has  hitherto  been  the  privi- 
lege of  the  senior  physician.  Witliout  en- 
tering into  the  merits  of  the  dispute  between 
Dr.  Cormack  and  the  Managers,  it  appears 
to  \is  that  his  request  was  a  reasonable  one ; 
and  that  rdl  physicians  attached  to  a  hospital 
should  at  their  option  be  allowed  to  impart 
instruction  in  any  way  tiiey  jiiease.  We 
believe  that  no  such  restrictions  exist  in  the 
large  hospitals  of  this  metropolis. 

OBITUARY. 
SIR  MATTHEW  TIERNEY. 

This  eminent  physician,  who  was  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  Brighton,  died  on  the 
28th  inst.  at  his  residence,  after  a  short 
illness  arising  from  an  attack  of  the  gout. 
The  deceased  was  physician  in  ordinary  to 
George  IV.,  and  also  to  William  IV.,  and 
the  Royal  household  when  in  Brighton.    He 
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•was  born  ia  November  1776,  and  was  con- 
sequently in  his  09th  year.  He  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1818,  and  obtained  a  second 
patent  in  1834,  with  remainder  to  his  bro- 
ther. Tlie  deceased  was  appointed  a  Knight 
Commander  of  tlie  Royal  Gueljjhic  Order  of 
Hanover  on  the  7th  of  May,  1831. —  Times. 

DR.  SKIRVING. 

Dr.  Skirvixg,  who  had  practised  for  many 
years  at  Nice,  died  there  on  the  '20th  ult. 
from  a  painful  disease  of  the  spine,  which 
had  almost  confined  him  to  the  house  for  the 
last  ten  years.  Dr.  Skirving  was  a  kind 
and  judicious  physician,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
most  amiable  manners.  He  possessed  at 
once  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
patients. 


.^elections  from  ^ournal^. 


TOXICOLOGY. 

EFFECTS  OF  POISONOUS  DOSES  OF  HYDRO- 
CYANIC ACID  UPON  ANIMALS  AFFECTED 
WITH  DISEASE  OF  THE  NERVOUS  CEN- 
TRES. 

Is  a  recent  number  of  the  Veterinarian,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Cherry  l)as  published  some  experi- 
ments with  prussic  acid  upon  horses,  the 
results  of  which  suggest  one  or  two  interest- 
ing physiological  and  medico-legal  in- 
ferences. His  first  set  of  experiments  was 
tried  upon  five  horses,  which  were  not  af- 
fected with  any  organic  disease,  or  lesion  of 
the  sensorium  or  nervous  system,  which  could 
be  supposed  to  have  any  influence  upon  tlie 
action  of  a  poisonous  agent.  In  these  five 
cases  the  results  were  almost  precisely  simi- 
lar. There  was  no  perceptible  difference  in 
the  effect  of  the  poison,  or  in  the  period  of 
its  action,  whether  it  was  absorbed  from  the 
mouth  or  fauces,  or  as  vapour  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  was  injected 
(in  the  form  of  Scheele's  acid)  into  the  jugu- 
lar vein.  Six  drachms  (of  Scheele's  medi- 
cinal strength)  was  the  quantity  usually  in- 
troduced into  the  system  :  the  author  has 
also  given  one  ounce,  but,  by  the  larger 
quantity,  he  has  not  been  able  to  trace  any 
increased  action.  He  therefore  concludes 
that,  for  horses,  six  drachms  is  a  full  dose 
to  produce  death  under  ordinary  states  of 
health.  The  mere  size  of  frame  of  the  ani- 
mal appears  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  quantity  required  to  produce  death. 
Mr.  Cherry  is,  however,  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  high  development  of  sensorial  power 
will  be  found  to  have  an  influence.  From 
the  time  of  administration  to  the  greatest 
intensity  of  effect,  he  has  found  to  vary  from 
not  less  than  ieji  and  not  more  than  twelve 
or  thirteen  minutes.  Thence,  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  vital  functions,  an  equal  period 


elapses,  so  that  the  actual  time  which  is  re- 
quisite to  destroy  life  may  be  concluded  to 
be  not  less  than  twenty,  or  more  than  twenty- 
six  minutes.  This  he  has  found  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  he  has  administered  it  to 
horses  in  ordinary  health.  The  above  re- 
marks render  the  following  case  very  in- 
teresting. A  small  horse,  with  defective 
vision,  while  going  at  a  fast  trot,  came  ia 
contact  with  the  wheel  of  a  cart ;  knocking 
down  the  horse,  vv'hich  lay  insensible.  Oa 
seeing  the  animal,  about  an  hour  after  the 
accident,  he  v,as  lying  on  the  side  ;  pupils 
much  dilated  ;  stertorous  breathing  ;  power 
and  sensation  impaired  in  the  fore,  and  lost 
in  the  hinder  extremities.  The  symptoms 
were  so  decidedly  those  of  fatal  injury  to  the 
base  of  the  brain,  that  the  narrator  proposed 
to  destroy  the  animal,  and  proceeded  to  in- 
ject into  the  jugular  vein  six  drachms  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
restore  the  lost  vital  powers.  He  gained 
both  sensibility  and  power  in  the  hinder  ex- 
tremities ;  the  eye  lost  its  comatose  appear- 
ance, with  the  contractility  of  the  pupils  ; 
the  pulse,  which  had  been  almost  impercep- 
tible, rose  ;  the  breathing  increased,  but  not 
very  much  beyond  natural  respiration. 
These  symptoms  remained  the  same  for  half 
an  hour,  when  it  being  imperative  to  put  an 
end  to  the  animal's  life,  one  ounce  more  was 
given  by  the  mouth.  This  certainly  in- 
creased the  effect,  but  it  did  not  destroy  life. 
After  waiting  about  twenty  minutes  longer, 
Mr.  Cherry  gave  a  third  ounce,  which  at 
the  end  of  another  half-hour  did  not  pro- 
duce death,  and  there  was  every  probability 
of  the  animal  recovering  from  the  poison. 
He  was  at  last  obliged  to  divide  the  spinal 
cord  between  the  first  and  second  cervical 
vertebrte.  Thus,  in  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes,  this  little  animal  took  iiro  ounces 
and  three  quarters  of  the  most  subtle  poisoa 
known,  without  destroying  life,  and  with 
every  probability  of  recovering  from  its 
effects.  Upon  examining  the  brain,  ex- 
travasation was  found  at  the  base  of  the 
cerebrum  and  medulla  oblongata.  In 
another  horse,  which  had  for  some  time  suf- 
fered from  extensive  disease  of  the  cerebrum, 
and  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
death  was  produced  in  about  twenty  minutes 
by  six  drachms  of  the  acid,  four  of  which 
were  thrown  into  the  jugular  vein,  the  other 
two  being  poured  into  the  nostril  eight 
minutes  afterwards.  That  death  was  pro- 
duced so  much  more  quickly  in  this  case 
than  in  any  other  he  has  met  with,  the 
author  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  two 
causes — first,  the  advanced  state  of  disease, 
which  might  be  increased  in  its  effect  by  a 
larger  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and 
secondly,  by  the  administration  of  the  poison 
at  two  periods.  How  far  the  case  of  injury 
to  the  brain  may  show  the  good  that  might 
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be  derived  from  hydrocyanic  acid  given  as 
a  remedial  agent,  in  similar  cases,  is  matter 
for  further  consideration  and  observation. 
It  has  often  recurred  to  the  author  that  the 
results  there  detailed  might  be  turned  to 
good  account  in  inquiries  of  that  nature. — 
Veterinarian,  1845. 

[Remarks. — It  is,  of  course,  well  known 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  poisons  act  is  in 
great  measure  controlled,  either  by  the  power 
or  the  torpidity  of  the  nervous  system, 
by  the  force  or  the  depression  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  the  activity  or  the  sluggishness 
of  the  absorbents.  The  difficulty  with  which 
narcotics  are  made  to  act  upon  persons 
suffering  from  tetanus,  delirium  tremens,  &c. 
and  the  power  of  the  system  in  cases  of 
sthenic  pneumonia  in  resisting  the  usual 
effects  of  tartar  emetic  and  calomel,  are  fa- 
miliar to  every  one. 

But,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  ex- 
treme cases  are  of  great  value,  as  shewing 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  where 
either  the  powers  of  the  sensorium  are  unu- 
sally  great,  or  where  they  have  been  ren- 
dered by  any  kind  of  disease  or  injury  slug- 
gish and  unimpressible,  the  action  of  a  very 
powerful  narcotic  poison  may  be  very  con- 
siderably delayed :  while,  under  depressed 
states  of  the  vital  powers,  and  unsound 
conditions  of  the  circulatory  apparatus, 
ordinary  or  small  poisonous  doses  may  cause 
death  with  unusual  rapidity.  There  are  a 
good  many  recorded  facts  which  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which 
prussic  acid  causes  death  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, and  the  symptoms  which  attend  the 
fatal  event,  are  in  great  measure  controlled 
by  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  of 
the  individual,  a  condition  which  may  not 
be  at  ail  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  bodily 
development,  or  the  ))revious  apparent  con- 
dition of  health.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  existence  of  certain  forms  of 
cerebral  disease,  as  well  as  the  presence  of 
any  extensive  lesions  in  the  heart,  lungs,  or 
great  vessels,  will  frequently  determine  a  fa- 
tal issue  in  cases  of  jjoisoning,  (wliethcr  the 
noxious  matter  be  taken  into  the  stomach  or 
applied  in  a  gaseous  form),  where  recovery 
might  otherwise  have  taken  place.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  remember,  that  persons  to 
•whom  poison  is  administered,  may  be,  at  the 
same  time,  suffering  from  advanced  disease 
either  of  the  brain  or  heart :  in  such  cases 
death  may  be  attended  rather  with  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  cerebral  or  cardiac  symptoms, 
than  with  the  signs  usually  characteristic  of 
poisoning  by  the  matter  administered ; 
hence,  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning,  where, 
uj)on  post-mortem  examination,  severe  and 
long-standing  lesions  of  the  brain  or  cardiac 
apparatus  are  discovered,  the  recessity  of 
not  at  once  deciding  that  death  has  occurred 


from  natural  causes,  but  of  still  pursuing 
the  investigation  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  de- 
cide, with  something  like  certainty,  whether 
a  deleterious  matter  has  or  has  not  been 
taken  into  the  system. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

SURGERY. 

SURGERY  OF  CICATRICES. 

Mr.  Thomas  describes  the  process  of  re- 
paration after  destruction  of  the  integument 
and  cellular  tissue,  as  consisting  of  two  ac- 
tions combined, — the  secretion  of  plastic 
lymph,  and  contraction  of  the  adjacent  cel- 
lular tissue,  which,  from  its  beautiful  exten- 
sibility, contributes  so  much  to  the  healing 
process,  although  it  necessarily  causes,  unless 
carefully  watched,  deformity,  more  especially 
after  burns  or  sloughs.  Comparing  the 
natural  cellular  tissue  with  the  substitute,  he 
mentions  the  great  disposition  to  contraction 
after  any  attempt  to  separate  the  bridle, 
continuing  for  a  long  period,  but  that  the 
disposition  wonld  eventually  cease.  He  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  little  girl,  aged  IG,  who 
was  admitted  into  the  Sheffield  Infirmary, 
December  13th,  1843,  suffering  from  ex- 
tensive mercurial  phagedena  of  the  mouth, 
implicating  the  whole  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  each  cheek,  from  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  to  thel  ast  molar  tooth,  affecting  the 
alveolar  processes  of  the  molar  and  bicus- 
pid teeth  on  either  side.  The  check  was 
swollen  and  rather  tense  ;  the  mouth  most 
offensive,  and  rigidly  closed,  by  the  early 
contractions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Six 
months  previously  she  had  laboured  under 
scarlatina  and  brain  fever,  for  which  she 
was  salivated,  and  this  sloughing  had  super- 
vened. During  three  months  .".ftcr  her  ad- 
mission, portions  of  the  alveolar  process  of 
the  lower  jaw  continued  to  be  detached,  but 
by  the  end  of  April  the  whole  ulcerated  sur- 
face was  healed,  but  the  mouth  was  most 
closely  fixed,  (the  teeth  overlapping  their 
opponents)  by  a  broad  band,  almost  liga- 
mentous in  its  resistance,  extending  from 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  lower  gum  to  the 
superior   surface  of  the  u])per. 

June  8th,  the  ligamentous  bands  were 
freely  divided,  and  a  silver  gag  was  intro- 
duced between  the  incisions,  (teeth .')  sepa- 
rating them  about  an  inch, 

Up  to  September  the  gag  was  almost  con- 
stantly worn  ;  it  was  then  ordered  to  be  re- 
moved for  six  hours  daily.  In  November 
there  was  gradual  improvement,  and  the 
gag  was  ordered  to  be  worn  only  for  an 
hour  niglit  and  morning.  In  the  following 
February,  the  ligamentous  bands  were 
found  to  be  stretched  exactly  to  the  point 
I  to  which  the  mouth  was  gagged,  after  \m- 
tient  continuance  of  treatment  for  six 
months, — an  instance  of  the  great  necessity 
of   keeping    up    mechanical   extension,  not 
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only  during  the  progress  of  cicatrization, 
but  for  montlis  afterwards,  both  in  such 
cases  as  this,  and  in  all  others,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  body  the  lesion  may  occur. — 
Provincial  Med.  and  Surf/.  Journal. 

CHRONIC  PAINFUL  SWELLING  OF  THE 
LOWER     EXTREMITY     OF     THE      RECTUM 

SUPERFICIAL    FISSURE TREATMENT 

BY  MATICO — CURE. 

J.  Walsh,  aged  30,  a  servant,  admitted 
into  hospital,  August  24th,  18-J5. 

He  states  that  he  is  suffering  severely  from 
"  piles,"  under  which  he  has  laboured  for  a 
length  of  time  ;  latterly,  however,  within  the 
last  month  the  pains  have  become  very  ex- 
cruciating, being  greatly  aggravated  when  he 
goes  to  stool.  He  has  a  most  anxious,  dis- 
tressed expression  of  countenance,  avers  that 
he  has  not  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep  for  several 
nights,  and  earnestly  implores  that  some- 
thing may  be  speedily  done  to  relieve  him. 
Upon  examination  several  large,  swollen, 
and  intensely  painful  tumors,  of  a  purple 
hue,  are  found  to  surround  the  anus  ;  there 
are  two  or  three  fissures  with  the  usual 
cracked  edges  and  ulcerated  bases,  and  the 
opposed  surfaces  of  two  of  the  tumors  have 
become  red  and  denuded  of  cuticle.  Upon 
being  desired  to  force  down,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gut  is  protruded  of  a 
highly  red  and  inflamed  appearance,  and 
presenting  very  much  the  characters  of 
"vascular  tumor;"  bowels  generally  con- 
fined ;  has  never  had  much  haemorrhage  from 
them. 

August  24th.  —  Electuarium  Lenitivum, 
Nocte,  maneque,  ad  alvi  solutionem.  R  Fo- 
lior.  Piper.  Angustifol.  drachmas  duas, 
Aquae  Purse,  uucias  sex,  Coque  s.  a.  fiat, 
lotio  :  a  piece  of  lint  moistened  with  the 
lotion,  to  be  kept  constantly  applied,  inter- 
nally and  externally.  2Gth. — The  tumors 
are  smaller,  and  much  less  inflamed.  Con- 
tmue.  30th. — Tumors  have  become  quite 
flaccid,  and  of  a  natural  colour ;  the  pain 
has  entirely  left  him.  and  he  sleeps  jjer- 
fectly  well  at  night.  The  application  was 
continued  for  some  further  time,  and  he 
then  left  the  hospital  perfectly  well. — Dublin 
Hospital  Gazelle. 

PATHOLOGY. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FIRM  BODIES 
FOUND  IN  THE  CAVITIES  OF  SYNOVIAL 
MEMBRANES.       BY  PROF.   BIDDER. 

Dr.  Bidder  offers  a  new  theory  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  firm  bodies^  which  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  cavities  of  sy- 
novial membranes.  He  was  led  to  form  this 
opinion  from  an  examination  which  he  made 
of  a  substance  evacuated  from  the  knee-joint 
of  a   patient,  who  had  for  a  considerable  J 


time  been  suffering  from  a  swelling  of  the 
joint,  and  symptoms  indicating  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body  therein  ;  a  natural  opening 
formed  itself,  througli  which  a  granular 
substance  was  evacuated ;  the  individual 
granules  of  which  this  substance  was  com- 
posed were  uniform  in  size  and  general  cha- 
racters ;  they  were  flattened  and  oval,  about 
a  line  and  a  half  in  length,  three-fourths  of  a 
line  in  breadth,  and  half  a  line  in  thickness  ; 
they  were  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  pre- 
sented no  trace  of  a  pedicle,  and  were  held 
together  in  heaps  of  various  sizes  by  a  very 
small  quantity  of  a  greasy  transparent  fluid. 
They  were  highly  elastic,  and  when  cut  into 
presented  both  to  the  naked  eye  and  beneath 
the  microscope  a  perfectly  uniform  surface, 
there  being  no  appearance  of  laminse,  of  a 
nucleus,  of  a  surrounding  capsule,  or  of  any 
fibro-cellular  tissue  :  they  presented  none  of 
the  characters  of  epithelial  cells  or  of  oval 
fat-cells.  Neither  ether  nor  acetic  acid  de- 
tected in  them  any  trace  of  fat ;  they  were 
unaffected  by  water,  but  by  the  action  of 
alcohol  were  shrivelled  u]i.  From  these  facts 
it  appeared  to  Bidder  that  the  explanation 
offered  by  ^leckel  and  Hyrtl  respecting  the 
formation  of  these  bodies  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  the  only  one  :  these  anatomists 
attributed  their  formation  to  pieces  of  fat, 
which  are  deposited  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  through  which  they 
make  their  way  and  pass  into  the  cavity  of 
the  joint,  where  they  lie  free,  and  the  syno- 
vial fluid  of  which  they  take  up  and  convert 
into  fat  ;  but  it  seemed  to  Bidder  very  pro- 
bable, that  the  epithelial  cells  were  in  his 
case,  and  so  might  be  in  others,  the  cause 
immediately  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
these  bodies  ;  that  the  cells,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  increased  vascularity  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  are  abundantly  thrown  off  and 
accumulate  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  where 
by  a  process  of  endosmosis,  or  in  virtue  of 
their  own  peculiar  vitality,  they  increase  in 
size  by  abstracting  nutritive  material  from, 
the  synovial  fluid  in  which  they  are  im- 
mersed :  this  view  would  seem  to  be  espe- 
cially favoured  by  the  large  quantity  of  al- 
bumen v.'hicli  the  little  bodies  contained,  and 
by  the  uniform  size  which  they  all  presented. 
Bidder  adds,  that  Dupuytren's  account  of 
the  hydatid-like  way  in  which  these  bodies 
are  formed  should  not  be  unconditionally 
rejected,  neither  should  Meckel's  description 
of  their  mode  of  formation  in  serous  mem- 
branes.—  Oester.   Medecin,   Wochenschrift. 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  ST  UMPS. 

Iv  iNIarch  last  ]\Ir.  Adams  related  to  the 
Pathological  Society  of  Dublin  the  appear- 
ances which  he  had  observed  in  dissecting 
the  stump  of  a  man  whose  thigh  was  ampu- 
tated ten  years  previously   to  his  decease. 
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The  operation  had  been  performed  by  a  cir- 
cular incision  ;    the   man  (a  lunatic),  set.  34 
or  44,  had  never  worn  a  wooden  leg,  but  was 
su)>ported  by  crutches  to  move  about.     Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Smith  examined  the  condi- 
tion of  the  various   structures  of  the  part. 
Its  exterior  presented  nothing  remarkable  ; 
the  muscles  were  much  attenuated,  and  adi- 
pose tissue,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  the 
place  of  muscular  fibre.     The   bone,  when 
denuded  of  all   the  soft  parts,  was  found  to 
present  a  remarkable  example  of  atrophied 
bone:  it  is  so  light  that  it  floats  on  water,  and 
its  tissue  is  soft,  and  it  yields  to  the  pressure 
of  the  fingers.     The  portion  of  the  shaft  of 
the  bone  which  remains,  being  about  a  third 
part  of  its  length,   is   altered  somewhat  in 
form  from   its   normal  state ;    it  is  a  little 
more  arched  forward,  and  flattened  laterally. 
The  lower  extremity  is  rounded  ofi",  and  the 
termination   of  the  medullary  canal  is  (as  it 
were),    hermetically   closed    by    a   compact 
bony  layer.     The  investing  cartilage  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  was  found  thin  and  imper- 
fect,   and   the  cervix  of  the  femur  was  so 
much   shortened  that  the  neck  can  scarcely 
be    said,    in    this   specimen,    to    exist    pos- 
teriorly.    The  space  between  the  corona  of 
the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  inter-trochan- 
teric  line  posteriorly,  is  so  much  diminished 
as  to  be  converted  into  a  deep  fissure,  giving 
to    the    specimen  the  aspect  of  a   fracture 
which  had   been   united   by  bone.     But  the 
history  of  the  patient,  and  the  appearance  of 
the   bone,   when   a  section   of  it  was  made, 
convinced  these  gentlemen  that  the  patient 
had  never  met  with  a  fracture  of  the  femur. 
The  section  exhibits  the  usual    appearance 
the  interior   of  the  neck  presents   when  in- 
terstitial absorption  of  this  portion  of  the 
bone  takes  place,  either  as  the  effect  of  age, 
or    atrophy    from    any    other  cause.      Tlie 
cancellated  tissue  is  observed  in  the  whole  of 
this  section  to  be  much  rarefied,  and   the 
compact    structure,    or    shell    of   the   head, 
neck,  and  shaft,  are  reduced  to  the  thinness 
of  paper.     ISlr.  Adams   remarked,  however, 
that   the  bony   basis  of  all  stumps  did  not 
undergo   this  change ;  such  may,  very  pro- 
bably, be  the  case  in  all  stumps  which  have 
not  been  actively  exercised,   particularly  in 
cases  where   artificial  limbs  have  not  been 
•substituted   for  the  limb   removed  ;    he  had 
found  the  radius  and  ulna  in  a  stump  he  had 
dissected  preternaturally  heavy,   and  in  this 
case  the  bones,  far  from  becoming  atrophied, 
had  undergone  an  ojiposite  change,  their  ex- 
tremities  having  united   below   into  a  com- 
plete loop  or  arch,  the  convexity  of  which  is 
downwards.     In  one  of  the  two  instances  of 
this  remarkable  union  of  the  bones,  of  which 
figvires  are  given  by  Mr.  Adams,  am|)utation 
had  been  performed  within  two  inches  of  the 
elbow-joint ;    in  the  otlier  it   was  near  tiie 
wrist-joint.     Mr.  A.  was  not  aware  that  this 


provision  of  nature  to  give  bony  firmness  to 
stumjis  had  been  attended  to  by  any  writer 
except  the  Sandiforts,  who  give  figures  of 
this  appearance  of  the  bones  formed  after 
amputation  below  the  knee,  in  the  4tli  vo- 
lume of  the  Museum  Anatomicum. 

The  arteries  and  veins  in  this  stump  were 
found,  by  Mr.  Adams,  to  terminate  in  cul 
de  sacs  of  somewhat  conical  form,  and 
rounded  off  at  their  extremities.  A  small 
reddish  plug  of  organised  lymph  fortified  the 
termination  of  the  artery.  The  interior  of 
the  artery  had  its  lining  membrane  corru- 
gated transversely.  The  nerves  presented 
an  appearance  of  relaxation  or  want  of  ten- 
sion ;  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  were  more  or 
less  corrugated  transversely,  as  to  their 
length :  the  nerves  were,  as  is  usual  ia 
stumps,  terminated  near  the  cicatrix  at  the 
end  of  the  stump  by  round  bulbous  extre- 
mities, each  as  large  as  a  nutmeg ;  whea 
sections  of  these  bulbous  extremities  were 
made  they  presented  a  fibrous  appearance, 
like  an  ordinary  nervous  ganglion — an  ap- 
pearance noticed  by  Cruveilhier,  LangstaflT, 
and  Smith,  and  well  delineated  by  the  former 
in  Liv.  G,  Plate  5,  Fig.  4.  The  termination 
of  the  artery  and  veins  were,  in  Cruveilhier's 
case,  connected  with  this  bulbous  extremity 
of  the  nerve,  and  the  bulb  itself  was  con- 
nected by  a  fibrous  structure  with  the  cica- 
trix. These  bulbous  terminations  of  nerves 
of  stumps  are  believed  to  exist  always,  and, 
indeed,  can  be  readily  felt  through  the  in- 
teguments of  the  living  or  dead.  In  certaia 
cases  where  the  stump  becomes  conical,  and 
is  affected  with  frequent  spasms.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  has  advised  that  these  bulbous  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves  should  be  cut  out. 
Should  any  one  ever  perform  such  an  opera- 
tion on  his  patient,  lie  should  take  care  of 
hemorrhage,  and  recollect  the  point  so  well 
delineated  in  Cruveilhier's  plate,  namely, 
the  close  connection  of  the  cul  de  sacs  of 
the  artery  and  veins  with  the  nervous  bulb 
or  ganglion. — Dublin  Hospital  Gazette. 


SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY. 

CASE  OF  FUNGUS  H.TCMATODES  OF   THE  CEN- 
TRE DLADDEU.       BY  Mil.  F.  A.  BULLEV. 

•T.  P.,  a  labourer,  aged  40,  habits  dissolute, 
June  5th,  1H44,  had  been  ill  about  two 
months;  found  him  in  bed,  complaining  of 
great  pain  in  tlie  scrotum,  which  was  greatly 
distended  with  fluid,  diffueed  through  the 
cellular  membrane.  The  febrile  symptoms 
a))i)eared  of  a  hectic  character.  In  the 
situation  of  the  bladder,  was  a  very  firm 
elastic  swelling  ;  in  the  leg  also  was  a  soft 
elastic  swelling,  which  had  latterly  become 
very  jjainful,  but  the  greatest  pain  was  in 
the  scrotum  and  groin ;  both  legs  were 
slightly  anasarcous ;  the  cellular  membrane 
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around  the  anus  was  swelled  and  anasarcous 
also ;  urine  passed  latterly  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  invariably  mixed  with  blood  ;  com- 
plexion sallow.  In  the  commencement  of 
his  illness,  he  suftered  from  an  obstinate 
diarrhoea,  which  continued  throughout. 

Examination,  iicenty-four  hours  after 
death. — On  opening  the  bladder,  it  was 
found  partially  distended  with  urine,  con- 
taining a  number  of  small  light-coloured 
clots  of  coagulated  blood.  Posteriorly  in  the 
bladder,  was  a  oblated  medullary  tumor, 
as  large  as  a  middle  sized  cocoa-nut,  formed 
apparently  between  the  peritoneum  covering 
the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder  and  its 
muscular  coat,  extending  from  the  fundus 
downwards  to  within  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  of  the  prostate  gland.  At  this  part 
it  pressed  upon  the  rectum  to  a  great  extent, 
and  was  thus  probably  the  cause  of  diarr- 
hoea, and  of  the  anasarcous  condition  of  the 
parts  along  the  anus.  On  cutting  through 
the  tumor,  three  different  stages  of  disease 
presented  themselves  ;  at  the  upper  portion 
the  medullary  mass  was  in  a  state  of  soften- 
ing, easily  broken  down,  a  quantity  of  pus 
seemingly  diffused  through  its  substance  ; 
below  this,  the  section  was  precisely  similar 
to  healthy  brain,  wanting,  however,  the 
bloody  points.  There  was  here  no  approach 
to  softening ;  below,  the  tumor  was  of  a 
firmer  consistence,  fibrous,  and  almost  re- 
sembling the  texture  of  scirrhus,  intersected 
by  membranous  septa.  The  terminations  of 
the  ureters  were  not  discernible.  These  ca- 
nals were  so  pressed  upon  in  their  lower  half 
as  to  be  much  contracted ;  above  they  were 
dilated.  The  left  kidney  was  intersected  by 
this  medullary  deposit ;  the  right  was  not 
removed  for  examination.  A  spot,  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  was  found 
in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  of  the  same 
character  ;  the  lungs  were  studded  with  mi- 
nute medullary  deposit;  the  heart  small, 
flabby,  and  pale.  In  the  left  auricle  was  a 
large  piece  of  fibrin,  having  in  its  centre  a 
mass  of  medullary  matter,  similar  to  that 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  body. — Mr. 
Wa/ford's  Retrospective  Address ;  Provin- 
cial Med.  and  Siiry.  Journal, 

MIDWIFERY. 

CaSE  OF  aUADRUPLE  BIRTH,   ALL  THE 
INFANTS  BEING  ALIVE. 

Dr.  William  Campbell,  of  Edinburgh, 
attended,  in  her  seventh  pregnancy,  a  woman, 
set.  32,  of  a  sound  constitution,  vigorous 
habit  of  body,  married  to  a  journeyman 
tanner,  and  the  mother  of  four  male  and 
two  female  children,  all  of  which  were  uni- 
parous,  and  produced  after  easy  natural  la- 
bours. In  two  hours  and  a  half  after  labour 
commenced,  two  male  children  were  born. 
After  the  birth   of  the   second   the   pains 


ceased,  and  continued  suspended  for  six 
hours,  when  they  recurred,  and,  in  half  an 
hour,  two  female  infants  were  expelled, — 
the  whole  process  occupying  only  nine  hours. 
The  membranes  of  all  the  ova  were  rup- 
tured artificially,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
liquor  amnii  discharged  by  each  was  as  co- 
pious as  is  usually  observed  where  the  uterus 
contains  but  one  ovum.  There  was  no  hse- 
morrhage  before,  during,  or  after  delivery. 
The  jjlacenta;,  all  of  which  were  expelled 
almost  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
fourth  infant,  equalled,  in  the  aggregate,  the 
placentEC  of  three  uniparous  foetuses.  Three 
of  them  formed  but  one  cake,  and  the  fourth 
was  distinct  from  these,  but  connected  to 
them  by  a  long  process  of  the  membranes. 
Each  of  the  umbilical  cords  was  as  thick  as 
we  usually  find  the  funis  of  the  unijjarous  • 
foetus  ;  and  in  one  of  them  there  was  but  a 
single  artery,  which  was  large.  The  first 
male  child  presented  the  breech,  and  the 
second  a  foot ;  and  the  first  female  infant 
presented  a  foot,  and  the  second  the  breech. 
The  weight  of  the  first  male  child  was  four 
pounds  six  ounces  avoirdupois,  and  its 
length  eighteen  inclies  ;  and  the  weight  of 
the  second  was  four  pounds  five  ounces  and 
a  half  ;  the  first  female  infant  weighed  four 
pounds  seven  ounces  and  a  half,  and  its 
length  was  eighteen  inches  ;  and  the  second 
weighed  four  pounds  three  ounces,  and  in 
length  measured  seventeen  inches.  At  the 
close  of  the  sixth  month  of  this  woman's 
pregnancy,  the  lower  hmbs  became  oedema- 
tous  to  a  great  degree  ;  there  appeared  above 
the  pubes  a  circumscribed  swelling,  the  size 
of  a  child's  head,  which  caused  much  unea- 
siness ;  but  this  subsided  shortly  after  deli- 
very. During  the  last  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy she  was  greatly  distressed  with  dysp- 
noea;  this  was  ascribed  to  the  great"  en- 
croachment of  the  gravid  uterus  upon  the 
thorax.  She  quickened  about  the  close  of 
the  fourth  month  ;  and  fatal  movement  was 
not  more  troublesome  at  any  period  of  the 
present  than  in  her  former  pregnancies. 
Her  size  in  the  latter  months  of  gestation 
became  enormous,  greatly  exceeding  that  in 
any  of  her  former  gestations.  The  husband 
is  three  months  younger  than  his  wife,  and 
appears  to  be  phthisical.  They  subsist 
chiefly  on  fish,  with  only  occasional  repasts 
of  animal  food  and  vegetables.  This  woman's 
mother  had  eleven  single  births,  and  once 
twins;  and  her  maternal  aunt  had  twelve 
single  births,  and  once  twins.  One  of  her 
husband's  relations  had  plural  births.  The 
four  infants,  the  subjects  of  the  report,  were 
alive  and  thriving  thirteen  days  after  birth. 
Dr.  Campbell  adduces  many  other  remarka- 
ble instances  of  plural  births  from  various 
sources.  —  Abridged  from  the  Northern 
Journal  of  Medicine. 

A  woman  in  Galicia,  the  wife  of  a  pea- 
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f  ant,  produced  four  male  children  at  a  birth. 
She  was  a;t.  35,  of  strong-built  frame  and 
sanguine  temperament ;  she  had  menstruated 
regularly  from  her  22d  year,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  her  present  husband  at  the  age  of  2  <  ; 
between  which  period  and  her  35th  year  she 
had  produced  three  boys  and  one  girl.  The 
husband  was  ret.  36,  emaciated  and  cachec- 
tic. The  children  all  presented  the  feet,  and 
were  born  at  intervals  of  half  hours,  the 
fourth  excepted,  which  was  born  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  third,  and  was  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation.  In  each  amniotic 
sac  were  about  two  pounds  of  liquor  amnii ; 
each  placenta  weighed  about  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  ;  and  each  foetus  between  three 
and  four  pounds,  and  varied  in  length  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen  inches.  The  mother  re- 
covered perfectly  in  five  days.  All  the  chil- 
dren died  within  six  days  from  their  birth, 
two  from  some  unknown  cause,  and  the  re- 
maining two  from  neglect. —  Oester  Med. 
Wochensch.,  No.  7,  1844 ;  and  Northern 
Journal  of  Medicine. 

Some  time  since,  the  Fife  Herald  an- 
nounced the  christening,  at  Anstruther,  of  a 
woman's  four  children  "  which  were  all  born 
within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other,"  about 
two  months  before.  The  children  were 
stated  to  be  in  good  health. 

EMPHYSEMA  OCCURRIXG  IX  CHILD-BIRTH. 

The  subject  of  this  case,  which  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Francis  Davis,  was  a 
delicate  lady,  in  labour  v.-ith  her  first  child. 
The  labour  had  continued  about  fifty  hours, 
when  Mr.  D.  found  the  patient  straining 
violently  with  the  idea  of  soon  finishing  the 
labour.  The  labour  went  on  favourably, 
and  delivery  took  place  in  nine  hours.  The 
haemorrhage  was  very  considerable,  and  some 
difficulty  was  found  in  restraining  it.  About 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  jilacenta  had 
been  discharged,  she  com])lairied  of  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  Mr.  Davis  was 
astonished  at  seeing  her  face,  throat,  and 
breast,  swollen  to  three  times  their  natural 
size,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  She 
also  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  throat, 
about  two  inches  above  the  sternum,  and  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  seemed  rapidly  to 
increase.  On  ))utting  his  hand  on  the 
throat,  Mr.  D.  very  distinctly  fidt  a  crackling, 
and  could  easily  hear  a  peculiar  noise,  and 
upon  subsequent  examination  he  was  satis- 
fied that  she  had  ruptured  her  trachea  by 
her  injudicious  straining.  Pulse  110:  vene- 
section to  thirty  ounces  :  two  large  basins  of 
blood  were  lost  before  the  breathing  was  re- 
lieved. In  about  twelve  hours,  the  pain  in 
the  throat  and  difficulty  of  breathing  having 
ranch  increased,  she  was  again  bled  to  si.\- 
teen  ounces,  with  much  relief.  On  the  next 
day  the  swelling  had  almost  disa])peared, 
she  breathed  perfectly  well,  and  could  draw 


a  full  inspiration  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty. From  this  time  she  beciime  con- 
valescent, and  her  recovery  was  rapid.— 
Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

[We  believe  that  emphysema  has  been 
known  to  occur  under  other  circumstances 
of  excessively  forcible  and  prolonged  action 
of  the  respiratory  ninscles, — as  during  the 
violent  contractions  attendant  upon  the 
S])asms  of  tetanus.  A  case,  very  similar  to 
the  above,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  W.  Balfour, 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  This  gentle- 
man was  sent  for  in  haste  to  attend  a  woman, 
<Etat.  25.  in  labour  with  her  first  child;  the 
cause  of  the  attendant's  apprehensions  being 
a  swelling  of  the  face  that  had  come  on  in- 
stantaneously. It  was  the  woman's  first 
labour,  and  she  acted  on  the  belief  that  her 
own  voluntary  efforts  were  to  propel  the 
child.  Accordingly  she  made  the  most 
gigantic  exertions.  ISIr.  B.'s  assurances 
quieted  the  patient,  and  she  was  shortly 
afterwards  delivered.  Mr.  Balfour  then 
left ;  but  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  for, 
and  he  now  found  the  patient  in  a  state  of 
great  unrest,  with  the  countenance  much 
swollen,  especially  the  upper  eyelids.  Point- 
ing to  the  bronchia,  she  complained  of  a 
sense  of  suffocation,  of  swelling  about  the 
neck,  and  soreness  on  the  right  side  of  the 
thorax,  towards  the  upper  and  back  part; 
the  right  arm,  shoulder,  neck,  and  face,  ex- 
hibited unequivocal  sym[)toms  of  cmjihy- 
sema.  The  eyelids  were  punctured,  and  so 
much  air  was  extricated  from  them  that  the 
patient  could,  in  a  short  time,  look  uj).  On 
the  following  day  the  tumefaction  of  the 
face  had  not  increased,  and  the  sense  of 
suffocation  had  abated.  From  this  time  the 
emphysema  ra])idly  diminished,  and  on  the 
twelfth  day  after  delivery  the  patient  was 
enabled  to  leave  Edinburgh.  This  was  re- 
garded by  the  author  as  a  case  of  rupture  of 
the  right  lung  ;  the  emi)hysema  more  pro- 
bably arose  from  separation  of  the  rings  of 
the  bronchus  on  that  side.] 


LUTE  FOR  STICKING  LABELS    OR    SECURING 
JOININGS  OF  TU11E3  AND  RETORTS. 

Isinglass  dissolved  to  saturation  in  strong 
acetic  acid  so  strong  that  it  sets  into  a  solid 
on  cooling.  A  little  alcohol  may  be  added 
to  prevent  decom)iosition.  It  should  be 
kept  in  well-stopjied  bottles.  To  make  use 
of  it,  it  is  warmed  on  a  sjiatula  or  in  a  cup, 
and  then  sjiread  on  paper  ;  tlie  paper  should 
be  cut  in  slips  and  dipjied  in  water  before 
use.  The  adhesion  of  bladder  is  promoted 
by  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  albumen. — 
Jierthier. 
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Scctureg. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES 
Delivered  at  University  College  Hospital, 

Bv  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  F.R.S.  &c. 

[Taken  in  Short-Hand  by  our  own  Reporter,  and 
revised  by  the  Professor  himself.] 

Lecture  VIII.— July  3,  1845. 

Case  of  diseased  liver,  causing  haematemesis 
and  subsequent  dropsy — History — Diag- 
nosis—  Treatment  hy  paracentesis  abdo- 
minis— Death  —  Post-mortem  examina- 
tion, irith  remarks — On  the  state  of  the 
chest,  and  signs  during  life — Cicatrix  of 
the  stomach — Cacoplastic  induration  of 
the  liver  —  microscopic  appearances — 
Pathological  inferences. 

Cases   of  fits  from   affections   of  the 
train — Attacks  of  insensibility  from  ce- 
rebral congestion,  intermediate  beta-een 
apoplexy  and  epilepsy  ;  distinction  from 
complete  apoplexy — Treatment  by  deple- 
tion and  evacuants. 
There  Las  been  a  fatal  case  which  we  have 
briefly  to  notice,  but  I  shall  not  dwell  long 
upon  it,   because  in  the  main  features   it  is 
like  other  cases  to  which   we  have  had  to 
refer, — for  instance,  that  of  Bucknell,  being 
a  case  of  drojjsy  with  diseased  liver. 

"  M.  Muri)hy,  set.  50,  admitt  d  on  Satur- 
day, June  29  ;  of  short  stature,  bilious  tem- 
perament, and  pallid  sallow  complexion. 
He  was  formerly  an  ironmonger's  porter, 
but  the  last  four  years  has  been  a  bricklayer's 
labourer.  He  is  married,  and  has  one  child. 
Habits  and  modes  of  life  have  not  been 
regular  ;  has  been  accustomed  to  drink  siii- 
rituous  liquors  to  excess;  latterly  has  been 
more  temperate,  only  occasionally  taking  a 
little  gin  and  water.  The  last  fifteen  months 
he  has  been  short  of  food.  His  general 
state  of  health  has  been  good.  In  the  year 
1821  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever  like-  that 
of  which  his  father  died.  He  was  ill  six  or 
seven  weeks  ;  was  insensible  some  part  of 
the  time. 

"  About  three  years  ago  he  first  per- 
ceived, at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  a  little 
hard  substance,  which  gradually  increased 
in  size,  and  began  to  be  painful  two  years 
after.  Soon  after  its  first  appearance  he 
went  to  the  IMiddlesex  Hospital,  had  oint- 
ment rubbed  upon  the  part,  and  took  medi- 
cine, without  any  benefit.  The  tumor  gra- 
dually increased.  Since  that,  he  has  been 
seen  by  several  medical  men,  and  latterly 
attended  at  a  dispensary  for  about  two 
months,  without  benefit.  Last  September, 
whilst  walking  in  the  street,  he  suddenly 
935.— XXXVI.    Nov.  6,  1845. 


felt  a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  stomach, 
and  nausea,  which  was  quickly  followed  by 
vomiting  of  dark-coloured  blood, — he  states 
as  mu(-h  as  two  quarts.  Since  that  time  he 
has  frequently  thrown  up  a  small  quantity, 
and  passed  blood  by  stool.  About  two 
months  ago,  he  states,  that  he  again  vomited 
blood,  as  much  as  three  quarts,  and  agaia 
passed  a  good  deal  by  stool.  He  had  me- 
dicine for  this  from  the  dis])ensary,  and  also 
took  the  elixir  of  vitriol.  The  abdomen  be- 
gan to  swell  only  four  weeks  ago,  and  has 
been  increasing  rapidly  up  to  the  present 
size." 

Let  me  just  anticipate  the  rest  of  the  his- 
tory, to  save  time,  by  commenting  upon  this 
part.  The  case  is  one,  as  you  know,  of  in- 
durated liver,  and  ultimately  terminating  in 
dropsy.  We  have  the  signs  of  induration  of 
liver  in  that  tumor  which  was  observed  as 
much  as  three  years  ago  ;  and  in  September 
last  an  effect  of  this  induration  began  to 
ensue,  in  its  causing  hsemorrhage  into  the 
intestinal  canal, — part  being  vomited,  and 
part  evacuated  backwards.  This  htemor- 
rhage  recurred  from  time  to  time,  until 
about  a  month  ago,  when  it  ceased,  and  the 
abdomen  began  to  swell.  First  of  all,  the 
eff'ect  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
through  the  liver  was  haemorrhage ;  and 
when  that  ceased  there  followed  another  con- 
sequence, that  which  is  very  often  an  ulte- 
rior consequence — dropsy.  The  blood  be- 
coming poorer  in  its  quality,  the  effusion 
was  no  longer  that  of  blood  on  the  intestinal 
mucous  surface,  but  of  serum  on  the  jjerito- 
neal  surface. 

"  Shortly  afterwards  the  feet  and  legs  be- 
gan to  swell.  He  now  suffers  from  extreme 
prostration  of  strength.  The  parts  of  the 
body  not  osdeniatous  are  very  much  ema- 
ciated. The  lower  extremities  are  very 
much  distended,  pit  on  pressure,  and  are 
painful.  The  scrotum  and  cellular  tissue  of 
the  jienis  are  also  distended.  Intellect  quite 
clear  ;  sleeps  badly  ;  no  pain  or  giddiness  in 
the  head  ;  face  collapsed,  of  a  pale  yellowish 
colour  ;  countenance  anxious  ;  conjunctiva 
of  the  eyes  of  a  yellowish  cast.  He  has 
pain  and  weakness  of  the  back,  particularly 
at  the  lower  part.  The  chest  is  distorted  ; 
the  sternum  depressed,  and  the  anterior 
lateral  portion  of  the  ribs  elevated.  Re- 
spiration hurried  and  short ;  voice  reduced 
to  a  whisper  ;  cough  troublesome,  accompa- 
nied by  tliick  tenacious  opaque  expectora- 
tion. On  examining  the  chest,  there  was  a 
cracked-pot  sound  on  percussion  under  the 
left  clavicle."  Observe,  that  although  this 
is  often  indicative  of  a  cavity,  it  is  not  always 
so ;  it  is  often  heard  merely  from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  mucus  in  the  large  air  tubes. 
"  The  breath-sound  is  puerile  under  both 
clavicles,  but  more  so  under  the  left  than 
the  right.      There  is  sub-crepitant  rhonchus 
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at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung  behind ; 
tabular  breath-sound  ut  the  ujijier  part  of 
both  lun2;s  behind,  cliiefly  on  thL-  rii^ht  side, 
and  there  is  more  dulness-  in  the  right  ujijht 
back  than  in  the  left.     The  sounds  of  the 
heart    healthy.     Pulse    100,    very    feeble. 
Mouth  dry ;  tongue    flabby,  and  glazed  in 
the   centre ;    appetite  very  bad ;  thirst ;  no 
nausea  or  vomiting.     The  abdomen  is  very 
much  distended,  measuring  at  the  most  pro- 
minent   part    43    incliCs    in   circumference : 
there  is  distension   and  fluctuation   in  every 
part.     The  fluid  npjiears  to   encroach  very 
much  on  the   thoracic   cavity."     I  pointed 
tliat  out  at  the  time,   as  the  possible  source 
of  some   of  those  physical  signs  which  we 
found    in    the   chest,    namely,    the   tubular 
breathing  ;  nevertheless,  I  ex])ected,  from  the 
xjough,  that  there  was  some  other  disease  in 
the   chest  besides    that  arising   from    mere 
displacement.       "  The    superficial   veins  of 
the  abdomen  are  enlarged.     The  bowels  are 
open ;  fasces  scanty.      The  liver   cannot  be 
felt" — owing  to  the  highly  distended  state 
of  the  abdomen.     The  walls  being  separated 
so  far  from  the  surface  of  the  liver,   it  could 
not  be  reached  ;  therefore  we  had  no  0])por- 
tunity  of  investigating  the  condition  of  that 
organ.      "  The   urine  is   scanty   and   high 
coloured." 

Now,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  case,  I  men- 
tioned at  the  bedside  that  the  character  of  i 
the  case  up  to  a  certain  point  was  very  ob- 
vious. It  became  clear  that  the  dropsy  in 
the  abdomen  must  arise  from  an  obstruction 
of  the  blood-vessels  going  from  the  belly ; 
and  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  it  is  in  most 
cases  connected  with  the  liver,  there  was 
^ood  reason  for  susjiecting  that  there  was 
disease  of  that  organ.  This  suspicion  was 
confirmed  by  the  jaundiced  tinge  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  skin. 

Then  the  rjucstion  arose,  what  was  tlie 
disease  of  the  liver  .•"  We  have  seen  several 
times  that  cirrhosis — indurated  disease  of  the 
liver — is  capable  of  jiroducing  such  a  condi- 
tion, and  I  entertained  the  idea  that  it  miglit 
be  so  here.  But  there  was  a  remarkal)!e 
pallidity  and  emaciation  about  him,  which 
led  me  to  think  it  ])ossiblc  that  there  might 
be  carcinoma ;  and  the  supposition  was  ra- 
ther strengthened  by  the  sudden  increase  of 
the  swelling  of  the  alnlonien.  At  that  time 
I  had  not  learnt  the  history  of  the  cas;-,  and 
I  did  not  kiujw  the  fact,  that  before  the 
dropsical  swelling  came  on  he  had  lost  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  by  vomiting  and 
stool.  Now  that  I  know  it,  I  think  that  it 
is  the  best  explanation  of  the  sudden  occur- 
rence of  dropsy  ujjon  the  cessation  of  the 
hajniorrhage.  That  had  been  the  means  of 
relief  to  the  vessels  before  obstructed,  and 
the  cessation  of  tliat  relief  led  to  the  sudden 
development  of  dropsy.  Oliscrve,  that  it 
was  the  rapid  emaciation  and   sallow  pal- 


lidity which  made  me  suspect  carcinoma ; 
not  the  dropsy.  I  have  seen,  and  so  have 
you,  many  cases  of  cancerous  livers,  in 
whicli  there  has  been  little  or  no  dropsy. 
The  same  remark  ap])lics  to  jaundice.  The 
carcinomatous  tumors  have  not  so  inter- 
fered with  the  circulation  through  the  liver, 
or  the  excretion  of  bile,  as  to  produce  these 
states.  When  drojjsy  occurs  in  connection 
with  carcinoma,  it  depends  on  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  tlie  tumors  being  so  placed 
as  to  interfere  with  the  great  portal  vessels, 
or  the  great  hepatic  vein,  or  the  vena  cava 
ascendens. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  I  had  no  ex.- 
pectation  cf  this  patient  living  long  under 
any  method  that  might  be  adopted,  so  re- 
duced and  weak  was  he,  and  so  much  did  it 
appear  that  his  lungs  were  suffering  besides 
his  abdomen. 

"  On  the  Monday  he  was  given  blue  pill 
and  extract  of  conium."  The  report  on  the 
30th  June  is,  "No  better;  cough  very 
troublesome  at  night ;  expectoration  tena- 
cious and  rather  rusty ;  pulse  very  weak  ; 
and  the  abdomen  is  more  tense.  The  urine 
anid  ;  only  18  ounces  a  day  ;  specific  gra- 
vity 1012  ;  slight  excess  of  phosphates,  and 
a  trace  of  albumen."  No  indication  of  any 
considerable  disease  in  the  kidneys. 

Now  he  was  clearly  in  that  state  in  which 
some  decided  measure  was  necessary  to  keep 
him  alive ;  and  the  cpjcstion  was,  whether 
continuing  internal  medicine  would  give  him 
a  chance  of  living  longer  ?  1  thought  not. 
I  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  there  was  such 
an  amount  of  distension  of  the  abdomen,  and 
pressure  on  the  lungs,  from  the  li(piid  in  the 
abdomen,  that  the  only  chance  of  relief  was 
by  tapping  ;  but  I  had  great  doubts  whether 
he  could  l)ear  it ;  so  much  so,  that  I  spoke 
to  Mr.  Morton,  who  performed  the  opera- 
tion, to  interrupt  it  if  he  appeared  faint ; 
and  I  ordered  him  three  ounces  of  gin,  and 
good  diet,  with  the  idea  of  enabling  him  to 
sustain  it  belter.  As  usual  in  these  cases,  I 
ordered  hiin  the  third  of  a  grain  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  morphia  after  the  operation. 

He  bore  the  operation  very  fairly  :  thirty- 
one  pints  v.Tre  drawn  off,  and  he  expressed 
himself  much  relieved  after  it.  lie  seemed 
to  be  comfortable  in  the  evening,  breathing 
more  easily  ;  and  now  a  hard  substance  could 
be  flit  through  the  walls,  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  alnlouicn, — this  being  obviously  tlie 
liver.  If  I  could  have  exan>iricd  iiim  then, 
I  could  have  told  whether  it  was  carcinoma 
of  the  liver,  or  whether  he  was  affected  with 
cirrhosis.  A  very  slight  examination,  when 
the  walls  are  flaccid,  is  enough  to  determine 
that  jioint,  the  tumor  of  carcinoma  being 
characteristic,  and  quite  distinct  from  cirr- 
hosis. 

"  He   took    the  morphia  ot  half-past  9^ 
o'clock,    and  soon  began  to  dose.       At  a. 
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'quarter  to  12  his  breathing  was  noisy,  and 
very  slow,  only  about  six  or  seven  a  mi- 
nute. There  were  mucous  sonorous  rhonchi 
throughout  the  whole  chest."  The  breath- 
ing, which  had  been  oppressed  in  the  morn- 
ing, became  [much  more  so.  "  The  pupils 
-contracted  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  ;  pulse 
was  regular  and  moderately  full ;  the  feet 
and  legs,  however,  were  rather  cold ;  the 
rest  of  the  surface  warm  and  moist.  A 
stimulant  was  given,  but  it  seemed  that  he 
was  in  an  extreme  state,  he  could  not  swal- 
low ;  some  jiassed  down  the  trachea,  occa- 
sioning coughing,  and  tended  to  accelerate 
■dea;h  rather  than  otherwise.  The  pulse 
became  gradually  imperceptible,  and  he 
sank  at  half-past  12." 

On  the  subject  of  his  death,  I  think  we 
must  not  pass  over  the  efiect  of  the  mor})hia  ; 
for  it  appears  the  symptoms  he  presented 
were  those  of  the  influence  of  the  drug. 
I  think  it  likely  that  in  the  feeble  state  in 
which  he  was,  particularly  with  his  em- 
barrassment of  breathing,  that  that  dose  of 
morphia,  small  as  it  was,  embarrassed  the 
breathing  so  much  more  as  to  hasten  his 
death.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  an 
opiate  to  ensure  sleep  after  the  excitement 
of  operations  generally,  and  jiarticularly 
after  tapping  ;  ibr  such  excitement  is  very 
apt  to  produce  excessive  action  of  the  heart, 
followed  by  faintness  and  sinking  ;  and  it  is 
a  great  object  under  such  circumstances  to 
procure  sleep.  On  looking  back  to  other 
cases  which  I  have  noticed  lately,  I  find  in 
that  of  Kelly  the  same  same  dose  was  exhi- 
bited with  happy  results  ;  he  had  a  com- 
fortable night  after  it.  Bucknell  took  the 
same  medicine,  but  in  a  larger  dose  ;  half  a 
grain  was  exhibited,  and  he  had  an  excellent 
night.  I  mention  this  to  shew  that  it  was 
not  the  dose  of  the  medicine,  nor  the  disease 
•under  which  he  was  labouring,  nor  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  of  that  disease,  but  a 
remarkable  indiosyncracy  which  caused  this 
moderate  dose  of  morphia  to  produce  an  un- 
usual eftect.  I  think  in  looking  back  ujion 
the  ease  that  it  would  have  been  more  judi- 
cious to  have  given  rather  a  smaller  dose,  and 
that  another  measure  should  have  been  con- 
johied  with  it,  namely,  something  to  relieve 
the  breathing.  The  cl;est  was  oppressed, 
he  was  suffering  from  bronchitis,  probably 
with  congestion  of  the  lung,  and  although 
there  was  not  much  chance  of  removing  all 
these,  yet  it  would  have  been  better  if  a 
large  blister  had  been  placed  on  the  chest. 
Though  the  dose  of  morphia  was  a  mode- 
rate one,  yet  it  produced  here  inordinate 
effects,  and  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  attempted  to  counteract  it.  Probably 
this  could  only  have  prolonged  existence  a 
few  days  ;  his  life  was  worth  little  at  best, 
but   it  is  right  to   consider  every  circum- 


stance that  can  in  any  degree  tend  to  pro- 
mote or  continue  it. 

Here  is  an  account  of  the  post-mortem 
examination.  "  The  body  generally  was 
very  much  emaciated  ;  the  lower  extremi- 
ties were  oedematous,  but  scarcely  so  much 
so  as  during  life.  The  muscles  in  common 
with  other  parts  of  the  body  were  pale 
and  bloodless.  On  opening  the  abdomen 
the  liver  was  found  to  project  below  the 
ribs  ;  the  left  lobe  four  or  five  inches.  The 
riglit  lobe  was  not  quite  so  low,  and  the  left 
extended  over  the  spleen  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  the  left  side."  Here  is  a  state  of 
liver  which  but  for  the  distension  of  the  ab- 
domen with  liquid  would  have  been  very 
])al liable,  and  enabled  us  to  ascertain  its 
jihysical  condition.  Had  he  lived  another 
day,  we  should  have  been  able  to  add  the 
diagnosis  as  to  the  particular  form  of  the 
disease  as  well  as  the  existence  of  disease  of 
the  liver.  Unfortunately,  however,  that 
could  not  have  helped  us  in  the  cure  of  a 
disease  such  as  this.  "The  upper  surface 
of  the  liver  reached  as  high  as  the  fourth 
rib." 

There  was  nothing  particular  in  the  state 
of  the  brain.  "  It  was  pale  generally  ;  there 
was  some  fluid  between  the  arachnoid  and 
the  pia  mater,  about  an  ounce  at  the  base. 

"  The  surfaces  of  the  pleurte  were  not  ad- 
herent, and  there  was  only  a  small  quantity 
of  fluid  on  the  right  side.  The  right  lung 
was  distended,  pale  in  colour,  highly 
oedematous,  and  exuded  a  great  quantity 
of  somewhat  frothy  serum  on  being  cut. 
There  were  a  few  small  black  tubercles  on 
its  surface.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
largest  bronchial  tubes  was  injected,  and  of 
a  bright  red  colour.  Weight  31  ounces. 
The  left  lung  was  more  infiltrated  than  the 
right,  and  exuded  a  frothy  serum  from  the 
upper  portions  ;  the  base  was  engorged  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  the  serum  which  exuded 
was  frothy  and  bloody.  This  lung  was 
slightly  puckered  at  its  apex,  and  there 
was  a  little  thickening  about  its  root ;  weight 
25  ounces." 

In  the  lungs,  therefore,  we  find  proofs 
of  extensive  oedema,  so  that  on  incision  the 
frothy  serum  gushed  from  them  in  torrents ; 
there  was,  however,  but  little  appearance  of 
sanguineous  congestion,  and  what  there 
was,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  left  lung. 
In  addition  to  that  there  was  bronchitis. 
I  consider  the  disease  which  existed  before 
death  to  have  been  bronchitis,  with  a  con- 
gested state  of  the  left  lung  ;  and  that  the 
extremely  oedematous  state  of  the  lung  su- 
pervened two  or  three  hours  before  death, 
when  his  breathing  became  more  embar- 
rassed. There  was  scarcely  any  chronic 
disease  ;  therefore  we  must  consider  that  the 
tubular  sounds  that  were  distinctly  audible 
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on  both  sides,  but  more  on  the  right  than 
the  left,  must  have  been  produced  chiefly  by 
compression  of  the  lungs  from  below,  by  the 
lung  being  pushed  upwards  by  the  disten- 
sion of  the  abdomen  by  the  large  mass  of 
liver  and  the  collection  of  fluid  beneath,  j 
have  again  and  again  pointed  this  out  as  tiie 
cause  of  the  sounds,  and  whiSh  should  be 
separated  from  disease  in  the  lung  itself.  It 
is  a  difficult  thing  always  to  determine  this 
point,  and  it  was  impossible,  from  the  short 
period  we  had  at  our  command,  here  to 
make  that  diagnosis. 

"The  heart  was  healthy,  and  weighed 
eight  ounces. 

"  There  was  some  ecchymosis  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach.  At  the 
posterior  part  of  the  great  curvature  were 
two  small  patches  with  punctured  edges  : 
these  were  denuded  of  mucous  membrane, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  cicatrices."  It 
is  very  probable  that  there  may  have  been 
ulceration  of  the  stomach  at  some  former 
period,  associated  with  his  habits  of  gin- 
drinking,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  such 
a  lesion  as  that,  togetlier  with  a  congested 
condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  stomach, 
arising  from  the  obstruction  through  the 
liver,  was  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage 
from  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  which 
■we  found  he  had  been  the  subject. 

"  The  peritoneum  was  )iale  in  colour,  but 
in  .some  places  its  abdominal  surface  pre- 
sented slight  appearances  of  cajiillary  vas- 
cularity, and  there  were  f:om  four  to  six 
pints  of  clear  serum  in  its  cavity,"  the  re- 
mains of  the  liquid  eff'usion. 

"The  liver  was  of  a  pale  brick-yellow 
colour,  very  firm  in  te.xture,"  and  very  p(ui- 
derous  in  weight.  "  Its  surface  was  irre- 
gular, with  numerous  roundish  ))rojections 
varying  in  size  (rem  a  pin's  head  to  a  small 
pea.  The  ca|)sule  was  firmly  adherent,"  so 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  separate  it 
from  the  liver.  "  The  cut  surface  of  the 
liver  was  almost  as  pale  as  the  exterior  sur- 
face, being  mottled  in  a  few  places  only  with 
patches  of  a  deeper  colour,  in  which  the 
natural  structure  could  be  traced,  tinged 
with  bile.  The  blood-vessels  were  very  few, 
and  small  in  size.  Under  the  microscope 
the  pale  dense  structure  appeared  to  consist 
of  closely  compacted  granules  interwoven 
with  some  fibres.  It  contained  numerous 
fat  globules,  but  very  few  of  the  large  nu- 
cleated cells  proper  to  the  liver." 

This  is  pretty  exactly  the  same  condition 
of  the  liver  that  I  described  in  the  case  of 
Bucknell.  It  is  a  variety  of  cirrhosis,  but 
differing  from  some  examples,  the  caco- 
plagtic  matter  deposited  in  it  being  so  abun- 
dant as  not  only  to  prevent  the  whole  mass 
of  liver  from  being  greatly  diminished  in 
size,  but  so  abundant  as  almost  entirely  to 


supersede  the  natural  structure  of  the  or- 
gan. It  superseded  it  to  the  naked  eye,  so 
that  you  no  longer  saw  the  usual  aj)pear- 
ances  of  the  acini  of  the  liver,  those  red  or 
brownish  spots  or  points,  which  the  vascu- 
lar structure  jn-esents ;  and  under  the  mi- 
croscope it  exhibited  not  only  the  absence  of 
vascular  substance,  but  of  the  proper  se- 
creting cells  of  the  liver,  the  place  of  all 
these  being  taken  up  by  a  sort  of  homo- 
geneous granular  matter  in  which  the- 
granules  were  of  irregular  size,  very  closely 
compacted  together,  and  in  addition  held 
together  by  filamentous  structure.  This 
was  the  result  of  my  examination  with  one 
of  Powell's  glasses,  having  a  magnifying 
power  of  400  diameters.  The  structure 
was  exactly  the  same  as  in  Bucknell's  case ; 
therefore  I  need  not  repeat  the  pathological 
remarks  made  on  that  occasion. 

"The  gall-bladder  contained  some  pale 
j'ellow  liquid."  It  was  of  a  lemon  colour  ; 
there  was  a  little  bilious  matter  in  it,  just 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
small  amount  of  hepatic  structure  that  re- 
mained in  the  liver. 

"  The  spleen  was  hypertrophied  to  a  con- 
siderable extent;  weight  20  ounces."  There 
was  no  particular  change  of  structure  there. 
It  would  appear  that  the  spleen  had  become 
the  receptacle  for  the  superfluous  blood  of 
the  abdomen  ;  that  which  the  liver  would 
not  allow  to  pass  through,  and  which  the 
blood-vessels  would  not  contain,  the  spleen 
had  in  some  degree  adapted  itself  to  receive  ;. 
it  had  enlarged  from  the  same  cause  that 
.obstructed  the  blood  in  other  parts. 

"The  right  kidney  was  large,  smooth  on 
its  surface.  The  capsule  easily  separated. 
The  internal  structure  was  a  little  coarse. 
Weight,  fi  ounces.  The  left  kidney  was 
large,  smooth,  capsule  not  adherent  ;  paler 
in  colour  than  the  right :  weight,  7  ounces." 

These  kidneys  were  hypertrophied  ;  their 
increase  in  size  could  not  be  ascribed  to 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  them,  in;ismuch  as 
one  of  them  was  much  paler  than  usual,  and 
the  other  did  not  exceed  the  usual  standard 
of  vascularity.  Therefore  there  was  deposit 
of  some  kind,  but  it  did  not  jiresent  the  ap- 
pearance of  granular  degeneraiion.  There 
was  no  irregularity  in  it,  and  probably  it 
was  something  of  recent  formation  ;  conse- 
quently any  shrinking  to  which  this  deposi- 
tion tends  had  not  had  time  to  occur. 

In  looking  back  to  the  case  I  think  we 
can  see  several  reasons  which  make  the  his- 
tory and  symptoms  of  the  patient  as  pre- 
sented on  his  aiiriiission  to  the  hosjiital  con- 
formable to  the  condition  of  things  revealed 
by  the  jHist-mortem  examination.  In  many 
cases  we  see  persons  becoming  dropsical, 
but  the  dropsy  remains  either  stationary  for 
some  time,  or  even  diminishes  under  active 
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treatment.  But  here,  in  spite  of  the  treat- 
ment to  which  he  had  been  subjected  before 
he.  came  to  the  hospital,  in  the  last  four 
weeks  the  dropsy  had  rapidly  increased  ;  and 
we  see  that  all  the  conditions  favourable  to 
the  production  of  dropsy  obtained  in  this 
man  to  the  uttermost — some  modification  of 
the  circulation,  obstruction,  and  a  watery 
condition  of  the  blood.  Both  these  were 
present  here  to  a  high  degree,  and  the  ob- 
struction was  brought  to  the  utmost  by  an 
excessive  amount  of  deposit  in  the  liver, 
that  deposit  taking  eft'ect  not  only  on 
the  portal  vessels  themselves,  but  likewise 
on  the  vena  cava  ascendens  ;  and  the  resis- 
tance and  bulk  of  the  liver  was  such  that  it 
must  have  compressed  veins  going  from  the 
abdomen  which  did  not  pass  through  the 
liver.  We  have  seen  quite  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  other  cause  of  dropsy — the  impove- 
rished condition  of  the  blood.  It  was 
brought  on  to  a  great  degree  by  the  loss  of 
blood  which  had  taken  place,  and  it  was 
further  promoted  by  the  defective  secreting 
power  of  the  liver  ;  so  that  whatever  biliary 
matter  was  produced  in  the  system,  and 
whatever  office  it  has  to  perform,  it  was  kept 
in  the  blood-vessels,  and  was  never  separated 
and  applied  to  its  proper  use. 

You  know  that  there  are  different  views 
on  this  subject.  Some  suppose  that  the  bile 
is  merely  e.\crementitious,  and  in  that  view 
its  retention  in  the  system  would  no  doubt 
injure  the  quality  of  the  blood,  tend  to  ren- 
der it  poorer,  and  less  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nutrition.  But  others  suppose  that 
the  bile  is  not  only  useful  ex crementit ioualy , 
but  also  recreynentitiously  :  useful  as  con- 
stituting an  elem.ftit  which  is  available  for 
the  purposes  of  digestion,  for  the  completion 
of  the  process,  and  likewise  for  the  purjjoses 
of  respiration.  These  are  matters  that  we 
cannot  enter  into  now,  but  whichever  view  is 
taken  we  see  how  such  a  serious  destruction 
of  the  proper  structure  of  the  liver  tends  to 
produce  a  bad  state  of  the  blood,  and  thus 
promote  the  occurrence  of  dropsy. 

We  have  had  some  cases  of  epilepsy  and 
other  affections  of  the  nervous  system  under 
observation  within  the  last  three  months  ; 
there  is  a  sufficient  variety  to  illustrate  very 
well  some  views  which  I  brought  before  you 
in  the  College  on  the  pathology  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  both  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
phenomena  produced  and  as  to  the  mode  of 
treatment  most  eligible  in  such  cases. 

Several  rases  are  put  down  under  the  name 
of  epilepsy  ;  others  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  congestion  of  the  brain  ;  and  others, 
again,  are  called  hysteria.  But  these 
different  cases  agree  in  this  common  cha- 
racter, that  the  patient  has  been  attacked  by 
paroxysms  or  fits  affecting  the  nervous  sys- 
tem in  particular,  depriving  the  individual 


more  or  less  of  sensorial  power;  in  some 
instances,  in  addition  to  this,  affecting  in 
some  way  or  other  the  excito-motory  power, 
and  producing  by  this  combination  the 
various  fits  which  are  described  under  the 
head  of  epilei)tic  fits,  hysterical  fits,  fits  of 
stupor  or  cerebral  syncope,  and  fits  which 
are  often  classed  under  the  common  denomi- 
nation of  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head. 

Some  of  the  cases  which  I  will  merely  no- 
tice— for  I  have  not  time  to  read  them — will 
illustrate  these  remarks. 

There  is  the  case  of  Mary  Stanton,  who 
was  admitted  April  2,5th,  and  dismissed  May 
1st.  She  was  picked  up  in  the  street  in  a 
fit,  and  brought  to  the  hospital.  That  fit 
e.\hibited  a  state  of  insensibility,  in  which 
she  had  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  1  believe 
had  been  convulsed.  When  she  came  to 
herself  she  was  able  to  give  us  the  history. 
She  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  this  descrip- 
tion for  twenty  years  past,  they  having  been 
produced  in  the  first  instance  by  something 
that  frightened  her,  and  having  occurred  at 
irregular  intervals  since.  The  fit  passed  off; 
she  was  not  otherwise  a  proper  subject  for 
the  hospital,  and  therefore  was  not  kept  in. 

There  is  another  case  something  like  it  in 
the  character  of  the  symptoms.  Jane 
Bisney,  admitted  the  25th  of  June.  She 
was  brought  in  in  a  fit,  and  was  dismissed 
on  the  28th,  when  she  had  recovered  from  it. 
When  she  was  admitted  she  was  perfectly 
insensible  ;  there  was  something  approach- 
ing to  convulsions ;  and  when  she  was 
recovering  she  was  very  stupid,  and 
could  scarcely  answer.  There  was  great 
hebetude  of  her  faculties,  but  by  depletion 
and  purging  she  was  restored  to  a  state  of 
convalescence,  and  then  she  said  that  she 
had  been  subject  to  fits  for  ten  years,  and 
that  the  first  fit  had  been  brought  on  by 
fright.  She  was  frightened  at  seeing  a  dead 
body,  ran  away,  and  when  she  got  home  she 
was  seized  with  a  fit.  From  her  account 
there  was  a  complete  loss  of  consciousness, 
and  in  other  respects  it  had  more  the  cha- 
racter of  epilepsy  than  of  hysteria.  It  does 
not  appear  that  she  was  nervous  or  hysterical 
at  other  times,  and  these  fits  occurred  at 
uncertain  intervals,  sometimes  of  years.  The 
fit  for  which  she  was  brought  in  came  on 
during  the  night. 

Another  case  is  that  of  John  Whiting, 
who  was  likewise  seized  with  a  fit.  He  was 
admitted  in  a  state  of  stupor  on  the  27th  of 
June,  and  dismissed  apparently  free  from 
ailment  three  days  afterwards.  He  had  had 
several  fits  of  this  kind  within  the  last  two 
years.  He  received  a  great  moral  shock 
from  his  wife  being  burned  to  death  two 
years  since.  At  that  time  he  states  himself 
as  being  nervous  ;  as  sometimes  having  had 
distinct  fits  depriving  him  of  consciousness, 
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at  other  times  a  threatening  of  fits  making 
him  feel  faint,  and  almost  losing  his  senses. 

These  are  cases  of  the  rare  occurrence  of 
fits,  not  apparently  connected  with  any 
serious  organic  disease,  and  depending  for 
their  recurrence  rather  on  some  accidental 
exciting  cause  than  any  serious  disease  per- 
manently existing  in  the  body.  All  these 
cases  afford  many  proofs  of  congestion  hav- 
ing been  the  prevalent  affection.  In  the 
case  of  Jane  Bisney  not  only  was  the  pur- 
plish appearance  of  the  face  manifest,  but 
the  jugulars  were  much  distended  on  her  ad- 
mission, and  they  remained  so  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  when  I  saw  her  afterwards.  In  the 
case  of  John  Whiting  there  was  some  ap- 
pearance of  the  same  kind,  and  he  still  con- 
tinued to  complain  of  pain  in  the  head  and 
confusion.  The  whole  of  these  cases  exhibited 
enough  signs  of  remaining  congestion  to 
■warrant  the  use  of  evacuant  remedies.  In 
Jane  Eisncy  cupping  was  employed,  in  John 
AVhiting  active  purgation,  and  in  Mary 
Stanton  measures  of  the  same  description 
were  found  sufficient. 

I  have  not  time  to  consider  the  hysterical 
cases,  but  those  already  noticed  are  exam- 
ples in  which  coma  jjrevails  most  without 
there  being  any  remarkable  excitement  of 
the  excito-motory  function,  but  the  insensi- 
bility is  more  or  less  complete.  Now  during 
the  fit  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  these 
from  apoplexy.  We  know  full  well  by  the 
pathology  of  apojilexy  that  congestion  of  the 
brain  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  produce  it  ;  and 
in  order  to  explain  these  cases  which  thus 
occur  in  paroxysms  we  must  find  out  some 
means  of  explaining  how  a  cause  of  apoplexy 
can  operate  for  a  short  time  only,  and  cease 
after  that  time.  We  know  that  is  the  case 
■with  regard  to  congestive  ajioplcxy  itself. 
It  will  occur  and  in  favourable  circumstances 
sometimes  will  gradually  subside,  and  the 
patient  come  to  himself  completely  without 
any  mischief  ensuing.  He  may  be  said, 
therefore,  to  have  had  a  fit  of  a])oplexy. 
The  symptoms  that  were  present  in  these 
cases  might  have  been  of  this  description  ; 
it  was  only  when  we  came  to  inquire 
into  the  history  that  it  was  rendci'cd  j)roba- 
ble  that  these  classes  had  any  connexion 
with  the  epileptic,  and  were  not  cases  of 
incipient  apoplexy.  The  chief  distinction, 
however,  is  in  this  —  the  less  complete 
amount  of  the  opi)ression.  In  these  apo- 
plectic forms  of  epilepsy  the  oppression  is 
generally  confined,  or  chiefly,  to  the  sensorial 
function  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  true  apo- 
plexy, that  which  derives  itsforniidaljle  cha- 
racter from  its  really  infringing  on  life,  and 
threatening  to  terminate  the  fit  ntit  by  reco- 
very but  by  death,  the  distinctive  character  is 
that  it  docs  infringe  on  the  excito-motory 
function  as  well  as  the  sensorial.  In  ])ro- 
portion  as  it  does  that  it  is  a  new  disease, 


receives  a  new  name,  and  requires  a  new 
prognosis  ;  but  tliis  difference  from  the  other 
is  a  matter  of  degree. 

I  would  conclude  by  stating,  that,  in  their 
essential  pathology,  apoplexy  and  epilepsy 
differ  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind  ;  and  I 
may  add,  that  hysterical  and  ejiileptic  fits 
differ  in  the  s;!me  particular.  1  shall  re- 
sume this  subject  at  a  succeeding  meeting. 

ACTION  OF  EXCESSIVE  DOSES  OF  MERCURY 
ON  THE  PANCREAS. 

A  CASE  is  related  by  Dr.  Copland  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  morbid  action 
which  mercury,  taken  in  excess,  occasionally 
exercises  upon  the  jiancreas,  in  common 
with  most  of  tlie  other  secernent  glands. 
"  A  female,  29  years  of  age,  contracted 
syphilis,  for  which  she  was  treated  by  means 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  Violent  ptyalism 
took  place,  four  jiounds  of  saliva  being  ex- 
creted in  the  twenty-four  hours.  As  this 
secretion  diminished,  diarrhoea  appeared  and 
increased.  Soon  afterwards,  the  patient 
complained  of  anxiety  and  heat,  with  a  fixed, 
obtuse,  and  deep-seatid  jiain  at  the  epi- 
gastrium ;  loss  of  a])petite,  nausea,  tension 
of  the  abdomen  ;  of  great  thirst  and  dryness 
of  the  throat,  and  ra])id  ))ulse.  These 
symptoms  were  aggravated  when  the  stomach 
was  full.  During  five  days  some  ameliora- 
tion was  remarked,  but  bilious  vomiting 
supervened,  and  the  jiain  and  diarrhoea 
increased.  The  frccpiency  of  the  calls  to 
stool  became  reniark;'.bly  great ;  a  watery 
yellowish  fluid,  resembling  saliva,  being 
voided.  The  dee])-seated  pain  above  the 
timbilicus  jirevented  the  j)atient  from  lying 
on  her  back  and  left  side, 'and  was  increased 
by  a  full  inspiration.  Some  days  of  relief 
followed,  alter  which  a  violent  iticrease  of 
fever  appeared,  with  a  return  of  (he  diar- 
rhoea, an  acute  ])ain  at  the  ejiigastrium,  and 
orthopncfa.  Blood-letting  was  jircscribed. 
The  following  morning  the  jiarotids  were 
hot  and  painful  ;  the  mouth  was  burning, 
the  pulse  small,  and  the  stools  were  sup- 
jirrssed.  Mercury,  camphor,  and  opium, 
were  ordered,  and  leeches,  blisters,  iVc.  to 
the  parotids.  Towards  evening,  the  breath- 
ing became  stertorous,  the  anxiety  extreme, 
the  j)ulse  thready  and  intermittent,  the 
extremities  cold,  anil  the  face  Ili]ii)Ocratic. 
She  expired  in  the  night.  The  pancreas  was 
found  red,  swollen,  and  somewhat  more  con- 
sistent than  natural.  It  weighed  eight 
ounces  ;  and  the  blood  ran  freely  from  it 
upon  dividing  it.  The  duct  was  dilated. 
The  ))arotids  were  also  inflamed."  We 
ajiprehend  that  ]U'actition(i-s  generally  have 
failed  to  observe  the  probable  depi'uilence 
of  the  diarrhoea  of  children  in  whom  mercury 
has  been  given  to  excess,  in  part  to  a  dis- 
ordered stute  of  the  pnnercas  and  its  secretion. 
— JJiclionary  of  I' radical  Medicine. 
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In  commencing  a  course  of  lectures  on  any 
branch  of  science  it  is  usual  to  present  a  brief 
history  of  its  origin,  projrress,  and  present 
condition  ;  to  exemplify  its  utility  and  im- 
portance ;  and  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  most  advantaL^eous  method  of  con- 
ducting its  study.  In  accordance  with  this 
custom,  I  shall,  with  your  permission,  devote 
the  time  allowed  for  this  lecture  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  several  points,  as  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  general  pathology. 

But,  before  proceeding  further,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  we  should  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  precise  signification  of  that 
term  ;  and  an  early  definition  of  it  is  the 
more  urgently  required,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
unfrequently  confounded  with  morbid  ana- 
tomy. 

Now  these  two  divisions  of  medical  know- 
ledge are  essentially  distinct.  The  one  is  a 
science  of  observation,  the  other  of  reason- 
ing ;  the  one  detects  the  existence,  and  notes 
the  peculiarities,  of  morbid  changes  ;  the 
other  explains  the  process  of  their  produc- 
ion ;  the  study  of  the  one  commences 
•where  that  of  the  other  ceases,  namely,  with 
the  death  of  the  individual.  In  short, 
morbid  anatomy  is  to  ])at!iology  what  the 
anatomy  of  the  healthy  body  is  to  physio- 
logy. And  though  a  knowledge  of  the 
changes  which  disease  occasions  is  undoubt- 
edly as  essential  to  a  correct  comprehension 
of  its  precise  nature,  as  an  acquaintance 
with  the  natural  structure  of  jiarts  is  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  their  healthy  uses,  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  good  morbid  ana- 
tomist must  necessarily  be  a  sound  patho- 
logist. 

By  pathology,  then,  is  meant  that  science 
which  ascertains  the  nature  and  situation, 
traces  the  origin  and  eflects,  and  explains 
the  mode  of  action  of  tiie  causes  of  disease. 
On  the  knowledge  which  it  furnishes  rest 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  medical  art, 
viz.  hygiene,  or  the  preservation  of  health  by 
the  prevention, — and  therapeutics,  or  the 
restoration  of  healtVi  by  the  removal, — of 
those  morbific  causes. 

Pathology  is  termed  general,  when  disease 

.  in  the  mass,  or  large  groups  of  diseases,  are 

the  objects  of  study  ;  while  the  investigation 

of  an  individual  disorder  constitutes   special 


pathology.  It  is  my  duty  to  lay  before  you 
some  of  the  principles  of  the  former  science. 

The  history  of  general  jjathology  need  not 
long  engage  our  attention.  As  a  science  it 
is  entirely  in  its  infanciy  ;  and  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  long  list  of  visionary  speculations, 
unsupported  conjectures,  and  fruitless  hypo- 
theses, with  which,  under  the  name  of  pa- 
thology., many  works  have  been  filled,  would 
be  a  teilious  and  unprofitable  task,  and  one 
altogether  foreign  to  the  objects  we  have  in 
view.  It  is  true,  that  men  of  genius  have  at 
different  times  pointed  out  the  vague  and 
unidiilosophical  spirit  which  pervaded  me- 
dical reasoning  ;  and  a  few — among  whom 
Boerhaave  occupies  the  most  distinguished 
place — proceeded  so  far  as  to  point  out  with, 
clearness  the  proper  manner  of  studying 
medicine.  But  a  disposition  to  correct  this 
long  prevalent  error  by  the  adoption  of  a 
more  sober  and  practical  style  of  argument, 
and  an  ability — from  the  advanced  state  of 
the  other  sciences — to  place  pathology  on  a 
firm  basis,  constitute,  in  their  simuitaneous 
existence,  a  peculiarity  of  the  present  age. 

I  could  here  with  pleasure  refer  to  many 
brilliant  discoveries  that  have  recently  beea 
made  in  the  departments  of  special  patho- 
logy and  morbid  anatomy,  but  it  does  not  fall 
within  my  province  to  do  so.  I  can  only 
say.  that  our  countrymen  have  not  been  be- 
hind their  continental  brethren  either  in  the 
number,  importance,  extent,  or  practical 
utility  of  their  contributions  to  the  common 
store  of  knowledge.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed,  that,  while  these  sciences  have 
been  thus  successfully  cultivated,  general 
pathology  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  re- 
main crude  and  imperfect ;  its  ])o\vers  unde- 
veloped ;  its  beauties  unexplored.  There 
has  been  no  fostering  hand  to  draw  it  forth 
from  obscurity,  and  support  it,  till  it  should 
be  enabled  to  stand  by  its  own  strength,  and 
flourish  by  its  own  merits ;  and  we  must 
consequently  look  for  its  history,  rather  to 
the  future,  than  to  the  past. 

Before  a  proper  estimate  can  be  found  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  general  j)athology, 
and  of  the  advantages  which  would  result  to 
mankind  in  general,  and  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  particular,  from  its  extension  and 
improvement,  we  must  first  understand  the 
manner  in  which,  and  examine  the  means  by 
which,  it  is  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity,  and  en- 
dowed with  the  stability,  ))ossessed  by  the 
other  sciences.  And  here  let  us,  for  a  moment, 
reflect  on  the  method  of  study  which  has 
been  so  successfully  applied  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  other  branches  of  natural  know- 
ledge. 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  to  consist  in  the 
strict  observance  of  this  simple  rule,  viz.  to 
place  implicit  belief  in  those  conclusions 
alone,  which  have  been  derived  from  well- 
authenticated  facts,  by  a  slow  and  cautious 
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process  of  generalisation.  As  an  immediate 
consequence  of  this  law  it  follows,  that  in 
estimating  the  credibility  of  an  opinion,  we 
must  be  guided  solely  by  the  nature,  validity, 
and  amount  of  the  evidence,  adduced  in  its 
support ;  and  entirely  omit  all  considerations 
as  to  the  relative  fame  or  authority  of  the  in- 
dividual from  whom  it  emanated. 

Hence,  moreover,  we  have  a  natural  divi- 
sion of  ideas,  or  opinions,  into  great  classes  ; 
viz.  principles,  or,  ideas  so  supported  by 
facts,  as  to  necessitate  a  conviction  of  their 
accuracy  ;  and  /it/potheses,  or  ideas  which 
rest  upon  the  presumed  existence  of  pheno- 
mena, and  which,  consequently,  can  only  be 
fully  believed  when  the  reality  of  those  phe- 
nomena is  satisfactorily  determined. 

Principles  are  the  great  truths  of  nature — 
ever  tirm,  constant,  and  unvarying  ;  while 
all  hypotheses  are  necessarily  more  or  less 
uncertain  and  unstable,  in  proportion  as  the 
knowledge  of  man  is  limited,  and  his  faculty 
of  judgment  liable  to  error.  We  must, 
then,  ever  bear  in  mind  that — all  unknown 
things  being  po.'sible — the  correctness  of  any 
given  hypothesi^  may  or  may  not  be  prol)a- 
ble  ;  but  that  principles,  based  on  the  facts 
furnished  by  observation  and  experiment, 
and  consistent  with  the  ascertained  laws  of 
nature,  can  alone  be  admitted  as  truths,  and 
allow? d  as  such  to  direct  and  influence  our 
practice.  A  science  is  a  collection  of  such 
principles  ;  an  art  consists  in  the  ajiplication 
to  useful  juirposes  ot  the  knowledge  which 
they  afford.  Hence  tlie  jjerfection  of  an  art 
is  intimately  and  directly  dependent  on  the 
progress  of  the  science  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. The  members  of  our  profession  are 
thus  at  tlie  same  time  the  cultivators  of  the 
science,  and  the  practitioners  of  the  art,  of 
medicine.  And  it  may  be  affirmed,  that,  as 
no  science  is  more  comprehensive  in  its 
range  of  study,  or  more  exalted  in  its  ob- 
jects, so  no  art  is  m.ore  difficult,  or  requires 
greater  skill  and  judgment  for  its  successful 
practice. 

The  relative  value  of  princijjles  and  hypo- 
theses, and  the  importance  of  distinguishing 
between  them,  will  now  be  apparent.  I 
have  insisted  upon  the  superior  value  to  be 
attached  to  principles,  but  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  hypotlieses  are  altogether  useless. 
So  far  from  this  view  being  correct,  we 
should,  without  the  assistance  of  the  la.'ter, 
make  but  very  slow  advances  in  knowledge ; 
for  they  interest  our  curiosity,  stimulate  our 
industry,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the 
discovery  of  principles.  Hypotheses  may 
be  considered  as  the  unassisted  efforts  of  the 
imagination  to  surmount  difficulties  ;  and,  as 
that  function  of  the  intellect  is,  in  general, 
most  active  in  youth,  that  is  perhaps  the 
period  of  life  best  calculated  for  developing 
the  germs  of  great  discoveries.  Let  the 
creative  ener^'ies  of  the   mind  be  but  well 


directed,  tempered  by  judgment,  and  con- 
fined to  the  ex])lanation  of  phenomena,  and 
they  must  lead  to  good  results  in  the  shape 
of  hypotheses.  But  he  who  would  wish  to 
bestow  upon  science  a  gift  worthy  of  accep- 
tance, and  to  obtain  for  himself  a  lasting  re- 
putation, will  not  be  content  with  framing 
an  hypothesis  ;  he  will  endeavour  to  esta- 
blish it  as  a  principle.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  end,  he  must,  in  the  first  place, 
with  unwearied  perseverance,  labour  to  accu- 
mulate as  many  pertinent  facts  as  possible  ; 
and  then,  assuming  all  the  stern  integrity 
and  clear  discrimination  of  a  penetrating  and 
unbiassed  judge,  endeavour  to  deduce  from 
them  such  inferences  as  seem  to  him  most 
inevitable  and  direct.  The  stern  and  un- 
failing test  of  facts,  thus  honestly  ai)))lied, 
will,  at  once,  and  for  ever,  either  constitute 
the  idea  a  principle,  by  demonstrating  its 
truth,  or  consign  it  to  oblivion  by  exjiosing 
its  fallacy.  Theories  in  this  respect  resemble 
the  framework  of  a  building,  which,  if  weak, 
is  speedily  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
accumulated  materials;  hut  whicli,  if  suffi- 
ciently sound  to  bear  the  trial  with  impu- 
nity, becomes  itself  a  ])art  of  the  edifice 
which  it  has  served  to  rear. 

Having  thus  hastily  sketched  the  manner 
in  which  the  other  sciences  have  been  con- 
stituted, I  shall  now  proceed  to  glance  at 
some  of  those  circumstances  which  have  re- 
tarded the  developement  of  the  highest  de- 
partment of  medical  science. 

The  first  cause  to  which  I  shall  allude,  is 
a  very  injurious  remnant  of  the  old  school 
of  philoso))hy,  and  consists  in  the  habit  of 
deciding  questions  rather  by  the  weight  of 
individual  authority  than  by  a  direct  appeal 
to  nature.  It  is  undoubtedly  just  and  proper 
that  every  respect  l)e  rendered  to  the  nu-mory 
of  those  great  men  who  have,  in  diti'erent 
ages,  adorned  our  ]>rofcssion  ;  but  the  time 
has  now  gone  by  when  the  dicta  of  an  indi- 
vidual could  be  permitted  to  usurji  the  au- 
thority due  to  principles  alone  ;  and,  for  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  times  will  never  return.  In  the 
earlier  epochs  of  medicine,  when  the  prevail- 
ing ignorance  of  natural  science  was  so  uni- 
versal, and  the  students  of  each  brancli  so 
few  in  number,  and  so  fettered  by  the  cum- 
brous trammels  of  antiquity,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  reverence  and  admiration 
with  which  the  aphorisms  of  Hipjiocrates 
were  regarded,  nor  that  it  was  cotiJ-idered 
almost  a  crime  even  to  doubt  their  infalli- 
bility, liut  now  that  the  cloud  of  darkness 
is  to  a  con.siderable  extent  removed  from  the 
otlur  scaences,  and  the  number  of  )iersons 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  medicine  is  so 
great,  what  excuse  can  be  offered  for  conti- 
nuing to  study  disease  as  it  were  through 
dead  men's  eyes  .-   Is  not  the  field  of  inquiry 
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equally  open  to  the  living .'  And  yet,  on  I 
reading  the  articles  Fever  and  Inflammation, 
in  any  systematic  work  on  medicine,  and 
observing  the  manner  in  which  it  is  at- 
tempted to  elucidate  the  pathology  of  those 
affections  by  a  formidable  series  of  quota- 
tions, extending  as  they  do  from  Hippo- 
crates down  to  Broussais,  and  from  Celsus 
to  John  Hunter,  who  would  think  that  we 
ourselves  possess  the  same,  and  even  more 
efl5cacious  means  of  investigating  and  deter- 
mining these  questions  ?  Would  it  not 
rather  be  believed  that  nature's  laws  are 
chcmgeable,  or  that  her  truths  are  written  in 
a  language  so  difficult  as  to  compel  us  to 
trust  for  all  the  information  we  can  hope  to 
gain  to  the  exertions  of  the  favoured  few  who 
may  have  been  selected  to  act  as  her  inter- 
preters. And,  doubtless,  the  prevalence  of 
this  latter  idea,  which,  though  in  some  slight 
measure  correct,  is  far  from  being  an  abso- 
lute and  general  truth,  has  contributed  not 
less  than  the  actual  difficulties  of  the  subject 
to  discourage  men  from  boldly  grappling 
with  the  great  mysteries  of  pathology.  And 
it  is  at  the  same  time  evident,  that  a  conti- 
nuance in  these  attempts  to  decide  important 
pathological  questions,  by  appealing  to  so 
many  opposite  and  conflicting  opinions, 
must  constantly  sind  powerfully  tend  to 
weaken  the  public  confidence  in  the  sound- 
ness of  medical  doctrines,  by  exhibiting  the 
weak  fluctuating,  and  insecure  basis,  on 
which  they  rest. 

Another  and  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  pathology  has  been 
the  depressed  and  torpid  state  of  the  other 
sciences.  Thus  the  progress  of  pathology  is 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  physio- 
logy ;  but  the  great  advances  which  the 
latter  science  has  lately  made  may  all  be 
traced  to  the  application  to  the  living  body 
of  the  facts  and  laws  furnished  by  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  comparative  anatomy, 
and  other  sciences,  which  are  themselves  as 
yet  but  in  a  state  of  infancy.  On  consider- 
ing, then,  the  contrast  which  the  present 
state  of  the  physical  sciences  offers  to  their 
condition  in  the  time  of  Boerhaave,  we 
are  at  once  enabled  to  understand  why  the 
method  of  study  advocated  by  him,  though 
founded  on  correct  principles,  was  compara- 
tively unproductive  of  good  results,  and 
gradually  fell  into  disrepute  ;  and  are  also 
encouraged,  by  the  prevailing  taste  for  scien- 
tific pursuits,  and  by  the  zeal  and  ability 
now  applied  to  medical  researches,  to  hope 
and  believe  that  an  attempt  at  strengthening 
and  elevating  pathology  by  causing  all  the 
other  branches  of  natural  science  to  contri- 
bute to  its  support,  might,  under  the  present 
happier  auspices,  be  crowned  with  considera- 
ble success. 

I  have  still  to  mention  one  other,  and  that 
a  very  ancient  and  long-prevalent  impedi- 


ment to  the  progress  of  general  science,  and 
which  still  exerts  some  influence  in  retarding 
the  growth  of  pathology.     It  arises  from  the 
disposition  which  men  have  ever  manifested 
to   evade  the  investigation  and  solution  of 
difficulties,  at  the   same  time  that  they  pre- 
serve an  affectation  of  knowledge,  by  refer- 
ring every  phenomenon,    of  the  causes  and 
nature   of  whicli   they  are  ignorant,  to   the 
influence  of  certain  occult,  mysterious,  and 
supernatural  powers,  which  they  have  created 
for  the  purpose.     It  is,  in  short,  the  habit  of 
shrouding  ignorance  and  indolence  beneath 
the  cloak  of  superstition.     Thus,  the  same 
spirit    which  for    a   long   time   confounded 
chemistry   with    alchemy,    astronomy    with 
astrology,  and  which  assigned  to  a  particular 
class  of  ideal  beings  the  power  of  controlling 
each  of  the  elementary  forms  of  matter,  the 
same  unhappy  and  perverted  exercise  of  the 
imagination,  led  in  medicine  to  the  creation 
of  the  ArchiEUS  of  Van  Helmont,  the  anima 
of  Stahl,  and  in  still  later  times,  the  wonder- 
working vital  princi|de  of  Blumenbach,  and 
others.     Now,  to  use  the  idea  of  an  old  phi- 
losopher, are  we  not  justified  in  declaring  all 
such  doctrines    to    be    mysterioxisly    false, 
and  as  such  more  injurious  to  science,  than 
opinions  which  are  perspicuously  so,   inas- 
much as  they  are  apt  to  be  adopted  by  many 
who  think  that  those  hard  and  incomprehen- 
sible words  may  possibly  carry  with  them 
some   latent    and    secret    meaning  ?      And, 
to  return  to  our  own  science,  if  a  discrimi- 
nating, preservative,  semi-rational  principle, 
or  agent,  did  reside  in  the  living  body,  why 
should  the  latter  be  subject  to  disease,  and 
whence  the  utility  of  our  profession  .'     But 
we  look  in  vain  for  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
any   such  power.     On  the  contrary,  an  at- 
tentive  observation   of  the    origin,    course, 
and  consequences  of  disease,   and  a  careful 
comparison   of  its  phenomena  with  those  of 
health,   lead  the  mind  to  the  inevitable  con- 
viction, that  all  the  processes  of  the  living 
body  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain fixed  laws,  by  the  operation  of  which 
the  same    causes   are    ever    productive    of 
similar  effects.     From   a  knowledge  of  the 
hitter  fact  we  infer  that  the  material  of  which 
living  animals  are  comjiosed  is  still   subject 
to  the  common  and  universal  laws  of  matter  ; 
and,  on  the  strength  of  this  inference,  rest 
all  our  hopes  of  understanding  the  nature 
and  causes  of  the  various  diseases  to  which 
those  bodies  are  liable.      For,  to    use    the 
words  of  an  accomplished  physician  of  the 
present  day  (Dr  Robert  Williams),    "  the 
definite  action  of  causes  is  the  basis  of  human 
knowledge." 

We  must,  then,  remember,  that  the  laws 
which  govern  the  actions  of  the  human  body 
are  ever  the  same,  whether  the  phenomena 
resulting  from  their  operation  be  productive 
of  beneficial  or  of  injurious  effects.     Thus, 
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the  process  of  absorption  is  the  same,  whe- 
ther the  matter  taken  into  the  circulation  be 
healthy  nutriment,  or  destructive  poison. 
So,  again,  the  conditions  causing  the  eflu- 
sion  of  coagulating  lymph  are  precisely 
similar,  whether  its  effect  be  an  advantageous 
one,  as  when  it  occurs  from  the  cut  surfaces 
of  a  wound  for  the  purpose  of  re])aration,  or 
whetlier  its  occurrence  be  attended  with 
danger  and  inconvenience,  as  when  it  takes 
place  from  the  surface  of  an  inflamed  peri- 
carc'ium.  The  absurdity  of  the  assertion, 
that  this  latter,  or  any  other  process,  is  in- 
variably and  universally  a  healthy  action, 
must  therefore  be  apparent  to  every  one. 
And,  equally  clear  is  it,  that  those  men  are 
guilty  of  a  serious  and  inexcusable  offence, 
who,  reposing  a  blind  and  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  uncontrolled  and  unaided  efforts 
of  nature,  await  with  calm  indifference  the 
issue  of  the  fearful  struggle  between  life  and 
death.  For  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical 
practitioner  carefully,  anxiously,  and  un- 
ceasingly, to  mark  the  seat,  and  watch  the 
tendency,  of  those  actions,  which  the  natural 
powers  of  the  body  may  have  excited. 
AVhen,  either  from  inordinate  activity,  or 
iniprojier  situation,  their  effects  are  calcu- 
lated to  be  productive  of  injury  to  his  patient, 
he  must  at  once  endeavour  to  rcjiress  and 
remove  thern.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  tliey  can  be  employed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  salutary  purpose,  it  is  for  him 
zealously  and  actively,  and  at  the  same  time 
cautiously  and  prudently,  to  second  the 
operations  of  nature  by  contributing  to  the 
furtherance  of  their  common  object  all  the 
resources  of  his  art. 

In  making  these  observations,  I  by  no 
means  wish  to  be  understood  as  denying  the 
existence  of  powers  peculiar  to  animated 
mutter;  I  have  alluded  to  the  subject,  be- 
cause many  of  the  opinions  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  precise  nature  of  life  appear 
to  njc  to  be  doubly  injurious.  For  their 
adoption  tends  to  cramp  the  energies 
of  the  intellect,  and  impede  the  ])rogress  of 
medical  science,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
countenances  an  indecisive  and  inactive 
course  in  the  treatment  of  disease.,  A  brief 
consideration  of  this  suhject,  so  dcejjly  in- 
teresting to  every  one,  and  so  liighly  impor- 
tant in  its  relations  to  ))athology,  constilutes 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  study  of 
■.morbid  actions. 

Having  now  reviewed  some  of  the  chief 
■causes  which  have  hitherto  ))reventcd  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  system  of  patlio- 
logy,  and  being  thus  cautioned  by  the  errors 

preceding  ages,  let  us,  in  the  next  jdace, 
onsider  the  means  by  which,  and  the  sjiirit 
n  which,  its  study  and  further  cidtivation 
are  to  be  attempted.  And  here  let  me 
urge  the  imjjortance  and  necessity  of  tlie 
student  conatantiy  holding  in  view  the  one 


great  end  and  object  of  all  his  labours, — 
namely,  the  removal  and  prevention  of  dis- 
ease in  man.  For  this  purpose,  he  must 
learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the  structure, 
composition,  and  actions  of  the  human 
t)ody ;  and,  before  he  can  attain  this  know- 
ledge, he  must  have  some  acquaintance  with 
the  general  laws  and  properties  of  matter, 
and  also  be  aware  of  the  leading  peculiarities 
of  each  of  the  great  classes  of  inferior 
animals. 

Thus,  having  in  his  preliminary  education 
paid  some  attention  to  the  sciences  of  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  having  ac- 
quired a  sound  knowledge  of  human,  and  a 
general  acquaintance  with  comparative  ana- 
tomy, the  student  next  approaches  the  in- 
teresting, and,  to  the  future  medical  practi- 
tioner, the  most  important,  of  all  studies, 
viz.  that  of  the  actions  of  the  living  body. 
And,  until  he  has  made  some  progress  in  this 
department  of  medical  science,  he  is  equally 
incapable  of  understanding  the  operation  of 
remedies,  or  of  undertaking  the  detection 
and  treatment  of  disease. 

This  essential  knowledge  lie  will  obtain 
through  the  medium  of  the  kindred  sciences 
of  ])hysiology  and  pathology  ;  each  of  which 
has  its  pe(ruliar  ramifications  and  dependen- 
cies, but  which  both  agree  in  two  res])ects  : 
they  mutually  aid  and  advance  each  other ; 
and  the  principles  of  each  are  derived  from, 
and  rest  upon,  the  whole  range  of  natural 
science,  lie,  then,  who  wishes  to  advance 
jiathology,  must  commence  his  work,  not 
merely  by  the  study,  but  by  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation,  of  physiology.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  disease  often  arises 
from,  and  is  accompanied  by,  an  extreme 
intensity  of  the  natural  actions  of  the  body, 
so  will  the  physiologist,  from  the  observation 
and  study  of  its  p'.ienomena,  frequently  de- 
rive ideas  ex))laniitory  of  the  more  gentle 
and  conijinratively  invisible  actions  of  health. 
Moreover,  as  certain  actions,  which,  in 
one  animal,  are  compatible  with  health, 
cannot  take  i)lace  in  the  body  of  another 
without  occasioning  disease,  the  importance 
of  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  com- 
j)arative  physiology  will  also  be  sufiicientlv 
ajijiarent. 

In  like  manner,  as  numerous  animals  re« 
seinble  man  in  tlie  structure  of  their  most 
important  organs,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
contrivances  by  which  some  of  the  most  es- 
sential actions  of  life  are  accomplished,  so, 
in  the  nature,  causes,  and  effects  of  certain 
of  their  diseases,  do  we  observe  a  close  re- 
semblance to  analogous  affections  met  with 
in  the  human  subject.  The  study  of  com- 
parative ]iatiiology  has  njorcover  this  addi- 
tional recounnendatioii,  that  its  more  ex- 
tended cultivation  would,  to  a  con>iderable 
extent,  obviate  the  necessity  for  perl'orming 
experiuients  on  living  animals — a  necessity 
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■which  entails  upon  the  experimentalist  a  de- 
gree of  responsibility  perhaps  inferior  only 
to  that  incurred  iu  operating  upon  man  ; 
and  the  plea  of  which  necessity  s^ems  to  me 
to  be  admissible  only  under  the  following 
circumstances  ;  viz.  when  the  benefit  re- 
sulting to  mankind  from  the  attainment  of 
the  knowledge  sought  after  is  evident  and 
direct ;  when  the  ))roposed  experiments  are 
likely  to  afford  tliat  knowledge  ;  and  when 
it  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  any  less 
objectionable  mode  of  investigation. 

I  have  before  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
great  importance  to  the  pathologist  of  a 
knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy,  and  should 
insist  more  fully  on  this  point,  but  for  en- 
tertaining a  conviction  that  its  necessity  is 
universally  acknowledged.  Let  me  rather, 
here,  make  one  or  two  additional  remarks, 
in  order  to  impress  on  you  more  forcibly  the 
nature  of  the  distinction  betwen  pathology 
and  morbid  anatomy. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  we 
can  always,  or  even  generally,  learn  the  es- 
sential nature,  and  discover  the  causes  of 
disease  by  a  mere  examination  of  the  dead 
body.  Indeed,  I  cannot,  at  this  moment, 
recollect  a  single  important  disease,  the 
pathology  of  which  has  been  fully  eluci- 
dated, and  finally  decided,  by  the  aid  of  mor- 
bid anatomy  alone.  Thus,  I  am  unable  to 
perceive  what  direct  light  it  has  thrown  on 
the  pathology  of  fever,  inflammation,  ner- 
vous disorders,  epidemic  diseases,  or  the 
large  group  of  diseases  arising  from  specific 
contagion.  The  chief  advantages  (and  they 
are  undoubtedly  highly  important  and  valua- 
ble), which  we  have  gained  by  the  labour 
of  the  morbid  anatomist,  appear  to  be  the 
following.  In  the  first  jdace,  he  has,  in 
many  instances,  shown  us  how  injuries  and 
diseases  produce  death,  and  has  thereby 
enabled  us  to  direct  our  treatment  with 
vigour  and  certainty. 

Then  he  has  also  frequently  given  us  pre- 
cise information  as  to  the  seat  of  disease; 
thus  facilitating  the  diagnosis,  by  allowing  us 
to  compare  its  symptoms  with  its  physical 
effects,  and  at  the  same  time  improving  the 
treatment,  by  strengthening  our  faith  in  the 
correctness  of  that  diagnosis. 

And  lastly,  he  has  brought  to  light,  and 
exhibited  to  us,  the  progressive  deviations 
from  the  normal  structure  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance of  parts,  which  disease  occasions. 
But  death  invariably  terminates  and  puts 
an  end  to  disease,  and  the  immediate  causes 
of  death  are  in  general  but  the  effects  of 
disease.  And,  as  every  one  knows,  the  ob- 
servation of  an  effect  by  no  means  necessa- 
rily implies,  nor  does  it  often  directly  con- 
duct to,  a  knowledge  either  of  the  cause 
producing  that  effect,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  that  cause   acted.     I   contend,  then, 


that  a  mere  description  of  the  structural 
changes  effected  by  disease  will  not  alone 
suffice  to  explain  its  nature,  or  to  discover 
the  origin  and  mode  of  action  of  its  causes. 

Disease  is  an  attribute,  an  affection  of 
life  :  it  can  only  exist  while  life  remains  ; 
and  to  be  studied  with  success,  its  opera- 
tions in  the  living  Ijody  must  be  scrutinized 
with  even  more  care  and  nicety  than  have 
been  apjilied  to  the  detection  of  its  effects 
in  the  dead  subject.  Disease  is  but  disor- 
der of  the  natural  actions  of  the  body  ;  to 
understand  it  we  must  anxiously  watch  and 
diligently  study  those  actions ;  and,  unless 
we  can  make  some  considerable  progress  in 
that  study,  our  useful  and  available  know- 
ledge of  disease  will  continue  to  be  very  li- 
mited and  circumscribed  ;  and  the  vast  bulk 
of  pathological  literature  will  but  poorly 
compensate  for  the  vague,  uncertain,  and 
unprofitable  nature  of  its  contents. 

In  learning  the  collateral  sciences,  the 
student  of  medicine  must  be  careful  lest  he 
allow  their  attractions  to  divert  him  from 
the  great  object  of  his  pursuits,  and  permit 
the  secondary  science,  the  mere  branch,  to 
engage  more  than  its  due  share  of  that  time 
and  attention  wliich  the  important  centre  of 
his  pirrsuits  so  imperatively  demands.  Thus 
the  divisions  of  natural  philosophy  and 
natural  history  should  not,  by  the  medical 
student,  be  considered  so  much  as  separate 
sciences,  nor  valued  so  much  for  their  own 
intrinsic  beauties  and  excellencies,  as  scru- 
tinized and  examined  for  any  new  facts 
which  might  be  applied  to  the  explanation 
of  the  actions  of  the  human  body,  or  to  the 
relief  of  its  diseases.  He  must  also  remem- 
ber that  these  sciences  are  not  included  in 
the  course  of  medical  education  as  mere  ac- 
complishments, or  amusements ;  though 
they  undoubtedly  impart  more  interest,  and 
lend  additional  grace  and  dignity,  to  the  study 
of  medicine.  We  learn  and  cultivate  them 
for  more  important  reasons  ;  namely,  be- 
cause they  contain  information  which  may 
be  made  to  illustrate  disease,  either  directly 
through  pathology,  or  indirectly  through 
physiology  ;  because  they  furnish  facts  from 
which  i)rinciples  explanatory  of  the  process 
of  life  may  be  deduced  ;  and  because  they 
constitute  important  instruments  by  the  use 
of  which  we  may  hope  to  arrive  more  spee- 
dily at  that  great  end  towards  which  all  our 
exertions  must  be  made  to  converge. 

Were  these  considerations  constantly  held 
in  view,  then  the  botanist,  while  observing 
the  developement  and  growth  of  plants,  their 
diseases  and  decay,  might  haply  think  of 
some  analogous  process  or  affection  of  the 
human  body  which  he  might  thus  be  enabled 
to  explain.  The  zoologist,  while  studying 
the  habits,  the  instincts,  the  functions,  and 
peculiarities  of  the  animal  creation,  would 
constantly  be  reminded  of  certain  actions  in 
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man  which,  either  in  a  healthy  or  diseased 
state  of  his  body,  corresponded  to  them. 
The  discovery  of  every  additional  law  or 
property  of  matter,  and  the  observation  of 
every  fresh  phenomenon  in  nature,  must 
thus  ultimately  tend  to  the  extension,  and 
contribute  to  the  support,  of  pathology ; 
which,  thus  constituted  and  strengthened, 
will  rapidly  rival  in  dignity,  and  equal  in 
the  extent  and  certainty  of  its  information, 
the  allied  science  of  physiology.  In  the 
union  of  these  two  consis.s  the  science  of 
life — the  highest  and  most  exalted  of  all 
sciences ;  for  it  rests  ujion,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  all  others.  It  is,  in  short,  the  apex, 
the  crowning  stone,  of  that  huge  temple  of 
natural  knowledge  which  has  been  reared  by 
the  united  industry  and  intelligence  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  inquirers,  the  basis  of 
which  is  the  universe,  and  the  great  ends 
and  objects  of  which  are  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  happiness  and  benefit  of  mankind. 

I  have  now  mentioned  and  briefly  con- 
sidered the  different  departments  of  medical 
science  which  are  most  ultimately  connected 
with  pathology.  In  the  study  of  medicine 
the  learner  must,  up  to  a  certain  jioint  in  his 
career,  implicitly  believe  the  statements  of 
his  teacher.  For  he  has  to  commit  to  me- 
mory the  facts  and  principles  of  a  number 
of  sciences,  and  as  the  truth  of  these  princi- 
ples is  admitted  by  men  better  qualified  than 
he  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  it 
would  be  an  absurd  and  useless  waste  of 
time  for  him  then  to  doubt  or  dispute  their 
accuracy.  But  after  leaving  the  more  exact 
sciences — those  of  observation — the  jirinci- 
ples  of  which  flow  directly  from  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  and  on  approaching  the  study 
of  the  higher  and  more  difficult  branches  of 
medical  science,  a  greater  degree  of  caution 
and  reserve  must  be  exercised.  Here  an  im- 
plicit belief  in  the  opinions  of  his  teacher  is 
not  only  unadvisable,  as  tending  to  bias  his 
judgment,  and  render  his  mind  forever  after 
less  open  to  the  truth,  but  positively  in- 
jurious, inasmuch  as  it  destroys  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  intellect,  by  creating  a  habit 
of  trusting  to  others  for  the  decision  of 
questions,  which,  by  the  free  and  discrimi- 
nating  exercise  of  his  own  jiowers  of  reflec- 
tion and  rea.son,  he  might  him.self  be  equally 
well  (jualified  to  solve.  Tlie  great  maxim  in 
these  sciences  should  be,  to  repose  un- 
bounded confidence  in  principles  alone. 
Mere  ])oints  in  jiractice,  or  theories  of  expla- 
nation, may,  on  the  authority  of  the  individual 
making  the  statement,  be  credited  until  such 
time  as  the  student  is  enabled  to  test  their 
truth  by  the  results  of  his  own  experience. 
But  a  |)athological  principle  or  law  is  to  be 
received  with  gre;iter  caution  ;  the  connec- 
tion and  pertinency  of  the  chain  of  evidence 
on  which  it  rests  must  be  carefully  examined, 
and  the  accuracy  and  validity  of  the  facts 


supporting  it  be  clearly  ascertained,  before 
it  is  admitted  as  correct,  or  reserved  for 
practical  application. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  estimate  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  study  of  gene- 
ral jiathology. 

In  the  first  place,  its  advance  would  con- 
fer a  great  and  lasting  benefit  on  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public,  by  arresting  the 
growth,  and  ])aving  the  way  for  the  final 
downfal,  of  quackery.  For  it  is  to  the  weak- 
ness of  medical  science,  and  to  the  limited, 
and  it  would  almost  seem  gradually  decreas- 
ing confidence  reposed  by  the  public  in  me- 
dical practitioners,  not  less  than  to  the  im- 
pudent falsehoods  and  jilausible  assertions 
of  its  own  adherents,  that  empiricism  is  in- 
debted for  its  prevailing  extent,  and  vast 
amount  of  income.  Medicine  is,  by  many, 
considered  a  vague  and  uncertain  art,  rest- 
ing on  the  questionable  and  ever-varying  au- 
thority of  individual  experience,  rather  than 
on  (irm  and  immutable  princi])les.  And  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
such  an  opinion  is  the  transfer  of  a  con- 
siderable share  of  public  su])jiort  to  those 
systems  which  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of 
intelligibility  to  recommend  them.  Thus 
every  man  of  ordinary  intellect  can  compre- 
hend the  views  of  disease  so  j)omi)ously 
paraded  in  a  quack  advertisement,  in  a  Mori- 
sonian  pamphlet,  or  in  the  pros])ectus  of  a 
Hydropathic  or  Homoeopathic  establishment. 
But  who,  from  among  the  immense  mass 
of  medical  writings,  can  select  a  general  ex- 
position of  its  causes  and  nature,  possessing 
equal  clearness  and  jilausibility  ?  Can  we, 
then,  be  surprised  that  many  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  incapable  of  determining  the 
question  by  their  own  observation  of 
nature,  should  rather  believe  in  tlie  truth  of 
views  which  they  fancy  they  can  understand, 
than  repose  unbounded  confidence  in  meu 
whose  practice  is  based  upon  doctrines 
which  are  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  if  not  to 
themselves,  for  the  most  part  unintelligible. 
The  majority  of  educated  men  are  not  alto- 
gether unacfjuainted  with  the  successive  re- 
volutions that  have  occurred  in  medical 
ojiinions.  They  know,  moreover,  that  me- 
dical ))ractice  is  to  a  considerable  extent  in- 
fluenced by  those  opinions,  and  till  the  latter 
are  made  to  rest  upon  some  more  secure 
basis  than  individual  authority  and  fantastic 
hypothesis,  so  long  as  a  great  part  of  pa- 
thology still  continues  to  be  grounded  on 
assumption,  and  built  up  of  conjectures,  is 
it  wonderful  ttiat  the  public  confidence  in 
medical  jjractitioncrs  should  be  shaken,  or 
that  thousands  are  annually  imposed  upon 
by  the  vaunted  cures,  the  confident  tone, 
and  the  false,  but  injurious,  declarations  of 
artful  and  un])rincipled  empirics  ? 

The  disgrace  which  the  continued  exis- 
tence  of  this  state  of  things  entails  upon 
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medical  science,  and  tlie  incalculable  amount 
of  injury  which  it  inflicts  upon  the  medical 
practitioner,  are  evils  which  require  for  their 
removal  a  prompt  and  a  powerful  remedy. 
But   that  remedy  must  be   one  suited  and 
adapted  to  the  character  and   spirit  of  the 
age  in   which    we  live.     The  only  effectual 
mode  of  terminating  this  state  of  thini^s  is  to 
constitute  pathology  a  science,  by  collecting 
a  code  of  principles  explanatory  of  the  mor- 
bid actions  of  the   body.      And  when  the 
public  are  convinced  that   medical  doctrines 
have,    at   last,  assumed  the  immutability  of 
truth,    and    that   medical  practice    is   con- 
ducted on,   and  regulated  by,   principles  as 
clearly    and  demonstrably  true   as  those  of 
the  physical  sciences    from   which  they  are 
derived  ;  when,  in  addition  to  this,  they  learn 
that  those  great  truths  which  have  at  different 
periods  been  elicited  from  nature,  and  which 
are    dispersed     throughout     the     different 
branches  of  science,  are  all   and  each  ren- 
dered subservient  to  the  support  and  im- 
provement   of    medicine  ;     and,    moreover, 
see    that    the  whole  animated  creation  lias 
been,  and  is  constantly  being,  searched  and 
studied  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
additional  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  the 
living  body ;  then,  surely,  their  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  medical  doctrines,   and 
in  the  efficacy  of  medical  treatment,  will  be 
immediately    increased ;    and   as  the   direct 
consequence  of  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
the  standard  of  quackery  will  be  deserted  by 
many  of  its  present  supjiorters.     Empiricism 
will  in  this  manner  be  defeated  and  destroyed 
much  more  effectually  and  permanently  than 
by    legislative   enactment ;    while    medicine 
will  be  exalted,  and  its  practitioners  elevated 
and  enriched,   not  so   much  by  the  downfal 
of  its    opponents,    as  by   its   own  intrinsic 
merits  and  superiority.     It  will  be  the   tri- 
umph of  reason,  not  of  force  ;  and   the  vic- 
tory will  consequently  be  the  more  lasting 
and  complete.     And  if  persons  of  education, 
of  common   sense,  and   of  tolerably  sound 
judgment  in  other  matters,  are  so  easily  per- 
suaded  to  credit  the    absurd   doctrines    of 
ignorant    and    uneducated    clowns,      it     is 
hardly  to  be  imagined  that  their  minds  will 
be  less  open  to   the  plain  explanations  and 
sober   reasoning  of  well-informed    and  en- 
lightened   men ;      more    particularly    when 
that  reasoning  is  supported  by,  and  based 
upon,  those  grand  and  beautiful  laws  of  na- 
ture, the  effects  of  which  are  perceptible  to, 
and  in  some  measure  known  by  all. 

An  additional  cause  of  the  diminution  of 
public  confidence  in  medicine  is  to  be  found 
in  the  injudicious  conduct  of  some  of  its 
practitioners.  For,  unreasonably  and  un- 
warrantably assuming  that  we  already  know 
as  much  as  can  be  known  respecting  the 
nature  of  disease,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
condemn    several    disorders     as    absolutely 


incurable  ;  and  in  pronouncing  this  opinion, 
they  of  course  confess  the  inutility  of  all 
further  medical  treatment.  The  unhappy 
patient,  thus  deserted  by  the  educated  prac- 
titioner, in  the  natural  anxiety  to  prolong 
life  eagerly  grasps  at  the  offer  of  that  aid 
which  in  the  coolness  of  reason  he  would 
have  despised.  Hope  blinds  his  judgment ; 
and  with  an  intensity  of  faith  proportioned 
to  the  depth  of  his  previous  despair,  he 
throws  himself  without  reserve  into  the 
hands  of  the  empiric.  In  the  generality  of 
cases,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an  ear- 
lier, and  perhaps  a  more  painful  death,  is 
the  result  of  this  proceeding.  But  we  know 
that  every  now  and  then  the  natural  powers 
of  the  body  will,  contrary  to  all  our  antici- 
pations, cause  an  intractable  disease  to  re- 
main stationary,  and  may  sometimes  even 
bring  about  a  perfect  recovery.  Now,  whea 
such  an  event  takes  jilace  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  nostrums,  the  quack  of 
course  claims  the  credit  of  the  cure,  and 
makes  the  most  of  the  fortunate  occurrence, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  fresh  dupes.  And 
every  one  must  be  aware,  that  empiricism 
obtains  from  the  source  just  mentioned  a 
large  proportion  of  its  p.atients,  and  owes  to 
that  cause  w^hatever  success  may  occasionally 
appear  to  have  attended  its  practice.  I  may 
add  that,  so  far  from  the  statement  of  the 
abaolute  incurability  of  any  disease  being 
correct,  every  year  tends  to  support  the 
opinion  that,  by  a  judicious  and  extended 
investigation  of  morbific  causes,  and  the  re- 
sulting acquisition  of  sounder  jjathological 
principles,  many  disorders  which  are  now 
regarded  as  absolutely  incurable,  and  which 
are  relatively  so,  will  ultimately  be  made 
amenable  to  medical  science,  and  admit  of 
prevention,  if  not  of  removal,  by  medical 
skill. 

That  the  science  of  pathology  is  yet  in 
a  state  of  mere  infancy  every  one  roust 
admit  ;  tliat  much  valuable  information  as 
to  the  nature  and  causes  of  disease  still  re- 
mains to  be  acquired  no  one  can  deny  ;  but 
the  precise  extent  and  amount  of  that  future 
information  it  is  impossible  now  to  deter- 
mine. It  must  mainly  depend  on  the  per- 
fection of  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  ac- 
tions of  the  body  ;  and  who  can  say  how  far 
we  may  be  permitted  to  reach  in  the  com- 
prehension of  the  laws  by  which  those  ac- 
tions are  regulated  .'  For  who  can  pretend 
to  assign  a  limit  to  our  discoveries  in  the 
great  material  world  ?  And  every  fresh  law 
therein  brought  to  light  will  be  found  appli- 
cable to  the  microcosm  of  man. 

Medicine,  even  in  its  present  imperfect 
state,  has,  in  civilized  countries,  materially 
increased  the  average  duration  of  human 
life  ;  and  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  unapplied 
physical  knowledge  which  we  already  pos- 
sess, and  of  that  which   may  hereafter  be 
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discovered,  it  is  certain  that  life  may  be  still 
further  prolonged. 

Some  may  perhaps  think  that  I  have 
over-estimated  our  power  of  detecting  and 
removing  the  causes  of  disease.  But  for 
proof  that  various  external  circumstances — 
such  as  habits,  employments,  localities,  &c. 
over  which  we  do  possess  some  control — 
are  very  important  agents  in  modifying  our 
liability  to  disease.  I  would  refer  to  the 
statistical  reports  of  the  relative  mortality  of 
different  districts,  and  of  different  classes  of 
the  community.  But  we  need  not  use  these 
documents  ;  let  us  only  reflect  on  our  own 
personal  experience. 

AVe  have  seen  some  around  us  dying  in 
early  childhood  ;  others  fading  away  in  the 
full  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty  ;  some  cut 
off  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  while  others 
still  continue  to  enjoy  an  intellectual  and 
vigorous  old  age.  We  have  seen  some 
families  numerous,  healthy,  long-lived;  while 
others  annually  decrease  in  number,  and 
progress  rapidly  to  extinction,  from  the  in- 
fluence of  that  fatal  inheritance  of  disease  to 
which  each  member  is  born  subject. 
V/hence,  then,  thi>  difference  in  the  longe- 
vity of  individuals,  in  the  happiness  and 
dui'ation  of  families  ?  Can  an  investiga- 
tion of  causes  which  tend  to  results  so 
deeply  interesting  to  mankind,  and  so  vast 
in  their  sjjhere  of  operation,  be,  by  any  one, 
deemed  unimportant  ?  Or  is  the  science 
which  conducts  this  study,  with  the  view  of 
detecting  and  preventing  those  causes,  unde- 
serving of  the  attention  and  support  of  the 
medical  practitioner  and  the  ]niblic  ? 

Nor  would  the  profession  itself  lose  aught 
by  the  diminished  fatality  and  partial  sup- 
pression of  disease.  For,  in  the  first  jdace, 
the  medical  man  would  gain  additional  dig- 
nity as  the  ri'iiresentative  of  the  public,  and 
the  confidential  adviser  of  the  legislator  and 
statesman,  in  all  matters  affecting  the  health 
and  physical  comforts  of  the  ]ieople.  And, 
if  mankind  are  to  be  credited  for  the  pos- 
session of  one  spark  of  gratitude,  or  one 
grain  of  common  sense,  he  would  surely, 
in  return  for  the  sound  advice  and  mild 
precepts  by  which  he  taught  men  how  to 
preserve  for  a  lengthened  j)eriod  all  the  en- 
joyments and  gratifications  of  health,  receive 
not  less  remuneration  than  lie  now  obtains 
for  the  nauseous  remedies,  and  painful 
operations,  required  to  alleviate  the  tortures 
and  restrain  the  ravages  of  disease. 

But  p-.thology  is  not  only  instrumental 
in  bestowing  upon  man  increase  of  years  ;  it 
also  assists  in  conferring  U]/on  him  a  still 
higher  blessing,  increase  of  happiness.  For 
by  exliibiting  to  his  view,  and  explaining  to 
him  the  operation  of,  the  sure  and  never- 
failing  laws  by  which  intemperance,  luxury, 
and  dissipation,  necessarily  produce  dis- 
ease,  it  imparts   additional  force  tu  those 


moral  considerations  which  would  bind  him 
to  the  practice  of  temperance  and  virtue. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  by  demonstrating  the 
constant  connection  between  pestilence  and 
extreme  poverty,  it  leads  the  rich,  by  the 
powerful  instinct  of  self-preservation,  to  the 
succour  and  relief  of  the  poor. 

I  have  more  than  once  expressed  the 
opinion  that  ]iatbology  can  be  advanced 
only  by  the  judicious  ap|ilication  of  the 
principles  of  the  physical  sciences  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  actions  of  the  living  animal 
body.  For  this  purpose  it  requires  the 
combined  efforts  of  a  few  zealous  sensible 
men,  who,  while  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  general  laws  of  matter,  are  at  the  same 
time  aware  of  the  i)eculiarities  of  a  living 
body.  And  being  myself  convinced  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  this  latter  qualification, 
I  conceive  that  none  but  practising  medical 
men  can  undertake  the  task  with  much  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  permanent  principles  or 
useful  conclusions.  It  is  true  that  the  la- 
bour demanded  of  these  men  will  i)e  great ; 
and  equally  true  is  it  that  the  discovery  and 
establishment  of  principles  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  a  profitable  occupation.  Hence 
they  who  would  engage  in  this  noble  work 
must  be  actuated  by  higher  objects  than 
self-interest  and  cupidity  ;  they  must,  in  short, 
be  men  w'ho  regard  with  affection  and  admi- 
ration the  noble  science  and  calling  which 
they  have  embraced. 


KXTIRPATION  OF  THE  EYE  IN  CONSEQUENCE 
OF  A  GUN-SHOT  WOUND. 

A  soi.niER  was  brought  to  the  hospital  5th 
Dec.  The  ball  had  penetrated  the  right 
branch  of  the  lower  jaw  and  upi)cr  maxillary 
bones,  and  could  novvhere  be  found.  Not- 
withstanding promi)t  and  judicious  treat- 
ment, great  cerebral  disturbance  came  on, 
which  soon  became  almost  com])lete  coma. 
From  the  first,  the  patient  had  always  com- 
plained of  intense  j)ain  in,  and  loss  of  the 
vision  of,  the  left  eye.  This  organ,  at  first 
slightly  ecchymosed,  eventually  became 
highlv  inflamed,  ehemosed,  swollen,  and 
greatly  ])rojected  from  the  socket.  Its  ex- 
tirpation was  effected  with  some  difficulty, 
in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  organ, 
which  was  only  sufficiently  diminished  by 
evacuating  its  fluid  contents.  At  the 
bottom  oi'  the  orbit  the  lost  bullet  was  found 
and  removed.  Tlic  wound  was  brought  to- 
gether at  its  edges  "  without  first  filling  it 
with  charpie,  as  most  authors  recommend, 
and  so  inc:rcase  the  volume  of  the  inflamma- 
tion." A  wet  (;ompress  was  ap))lied,  and 
the  patient,  although  the  coma  did  not  at 
once  disappear,  recovered  perfectly. — Rncncil 
de  Mt^moires  fie  Merlicinc,  (h  Cliirvrgip,  et 
de  Pharmncie  Milif.nires,  Vol.  57,  1844  ; 
and  Med.  Chir.  Reviev.'. 
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By  J.  Y.  Simpson,  M.D.  F.R.S.E. 

Professor  of  Midwifery  in  tlie  University  of 
Edinburgh. 


Before  proceeding  to  demonstrate  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  anatomical  and  practical 
errors  into  which  Dr.  Lee  has  fallen,  in  his 
observations  iijion  the  alterations  which  I 
have  advocated  in  the  treatment  of  unavbid- 
able  hsemorrhage,  I  shall  first  point  out  some 
of  the  misstatements  contained  iu  his  last 
communication  on  the  subject*.  I  do  so, 
not  so  much  in  my  own  self-defence  against 
the  criticisms  and  charges  brought  against 
me,  as  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  cor- 
rect future  inquiry. 

1.  "  Dr.  Simpson,  who  professes  (observes 
Dr.  Lee)  to  know  the  number  of  cases  which 
I  have  seen  much  more  accurately  than  I  do 
myself,  says  the  number  is  4G,  and  not  45." 
With  the  view,  however,  of  shewing  my 
reckoning  (4())  to  be  erroneous,  Dr.  Lee  has 
published  in  the  Gazette,  p.  1109,  a  table 
which — to  use  his  own  words — "  contains  all 
the  cases  of  placental  presentation  which  I 
(Dr.  Lee)  have  ever  seen,  and  of  which  I 
have  preserved  the  histories."  This  long 
table  assuredly  contains  only  45  cases,  and 
so  far  appears  to  demonstrate  that  I  was 
wrong  in  alleging  Dr.  Lee's  published  cases 
of  unavoidable  haemorrhaire  to  amount  to  46. 
The  explanation  of  this,  however,  is,  that 
Dr.  Lee  has  omitted  one  of  his  own  published 
cases  from  the  table,  and  thns  reduced  their 
total  amount  from  40  to  45^". 


*  Medical  Gazette,  Oct.  24,  p.  1106. 

t  As  the  case  here  omitted  has  been  dropped 
out  of  the  table  at  a  point  wliere,  of  all  others,  it 
is  perhaps  most  difficult  for  the  general  reader  to 
detect  the  absence  of  it,  I  may  state  its  exact 
locality.  Dr.  Lee  has  reported  iiis  ca.=es  ()fi)la- 
cental  presentation  in  chronological  order.  The 
35tli  case  in  the  table  in  the  G.vzette,  is  marked 
as  bein^  one  in  which  "turning,  by  Mr.  Harvey," 
was  performed.  This  is  the  second  last  placental 
presentation  reported  in  Dr.  Lee's  Clinical  .Mid- 
wifery (p.  lG'J-3),  and  occurred  in  July  1842.  On 
the  lith  July,  lS-r3,  Dr.  Lee  was  called  to  a  case 
o( partial  placental  presentation  (.Medical  Gazette 
for  Sei)teniber  19,  p.  89.i),  "hich  is  entered  in  the 
table  as  "  Xo.  38,  membranes  rupturedartiticially 
by  Dr.  Lee."  It  should  be  Xo.  3!),  and  the  num- 
bers of  all  the  subsequent  cases  should  be  altered 
correspondingly.  Fur  between  the  dates  of  the  two 
preceiliiis  cases,  Dr.  Lee  saw  and  has  reported 
ttiren  cases  of  complete  placental  pi-e-entation, 
in  all  of  which  turning  was  performed.    These 


2.  Dr.  Lee's  table  does  not  shew  so  many 
maternal  deaths  after  "  turning"  in  un- 
avoidable hremorrhage,  as  actually  occurred 
in  his  practice,  and  as  he  had  previously  ad- 
mitted in  his  published  accounts  of  the  same 
cases.  He  has  entered  the  fate  of  the  mother 
in  his  seventh  case  thus  :  "  Death  before 
turning  was  performed  by  Dr.  Lee  ;"  but 
it  appears  that  in  this  case  Dr.  Lee  twice 
tried  to  turn  the  child,  and  at  last  effected  it. 
The  child  was  born  alive  ;  and  the  mother, 
instead  of  dying  before  delivery  by  turning 
was  performed,  lived  for  "  a  few  days" 
afterwards.  (See  the  full  details  of  the  case 
in  Dr.  Lee's  Clinical  Midwifery,  p.  145, 
Case  20G  ;   or  Lectures,  p.  37G,  Case  7.) 

3.  Dr.  Lee  avers  that  my  table,  shewing 
the  average  maternal  mortality  accompanying 
placental  presentations,  is  copied  "  largely" 
from  the  similar  table  previously  published 
by  Dr.  Churchill.  But  Dr.  Churchill's 
table  of  uterine  ha;morrhages,  contains  the 
results  of  174  cases  of  placental  presenta- 
tion, while  my  table  contains  the  results  of 
399  cases.  Dr.  Churchill's  table  is  made 
up  of  the  returns  of  the  practice  of  twenty- 
three  different  accoucheurs ;  my  table  is 
made  up  of  larger  returns,  from  the  practice 
of  fourteen  different  obstetric  practitioners 
and  institutions.  Eight  of  the  returns  in 
my  table  (embracing  247  cases)  are  not 
given  at  all  in  Dr.  Churchill's.  Of  the  six 
remaining  returns,  that  are  common  to  Dr. 
Churchill's  table  and  my  own,  in  Jive  the 
figures  in  the  two  are,  in  one  or  other  re- 
spect, different ;  for  after  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  original  works  of  the  reporters,  and  some 
private  correspondence  with  Dr.  Churchill 
on  the  matter,  I  arrived  at  a  result  somewhat 
different  in  each  instance  from  those  pre- 
viously published  by  him.  I  could  not  at 
the  time  detect  so  large  a  number  of  cases 
as  he  stated,  iu  the  two  works  of  Giffard  and 
.Smellie  ;  I  found  he  had  inadvertently  given 
Dr.  Lever's  cases  as  13  instead  of  14,  and  (4) 
the  fatal  results  in  Dr.  Ramsbotham's  cases 
as  K),  instead  of  8 ;  and,  5th,  I  was  able 
to  give  a  much  larger  number  of  cases  as 
l)ertaining  to  Dr.  Lee*,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  published  in  the  interim  some 
additional  data.  In  the  sixth  and  last  re- 
turn otil;/ — viz.  that  of  the  Dublin  Hospital 
— Dr.  Churchill  and  I  both  give  the  same 

cases  occurred,  one  on  the  7th  of  Sept.  1842  ;  a 
second  on  the  lith  of  Oct.  KS43;  and  the  third  on 
the  24th  of  Feb.  1843.  But  Dr.  Lee  has  omitted 
one  of  the  tfiree,  and  entered  two  of  tliem  only  in 
his  table.  The  three  cases,  one  of  which  is  thus 
omittpd,  form  the  three  hist  in  Dr.  Lee's  table  of 
unavoidable  h;emorrhages  in  his  published  Lec- 
tures, p.  37'J. 

*  In  his  table  of  Uterine  Ha-morrhages,  Dr. 
Churchill  enters  Dr.  Lee  as  havinp:  seen  23  cases 
01  placental  presentation,  with  6  maternal  deaths. 
Anionu:  Dr.  Lee's  first  23  cases  (see  Dr.  Lee's 
own  table),  there  were  8  mothers  lost.  Dr.  Lee 
has  not  corrected  Dr.  Churchill  on  this  point. 
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numbers — viz.  those  reported  by  Drs.  Clarke 
and  Collins  themselves,  with  regard  to  their 
own  practice  in  that  institution  ;  and  I  have 
already  stated  that  so  far  we  were  both 
wrong,  as  Dr.  Collins  met  with  12  cases  of 
placental  presentation,  3  of  which  terminated 
fatally,  and  not,  as  he  himself  inadvertently 
states,  W'ith  1 1  cases  and  2  deaths.  Hence, 
so  far  from  my  table  being,  as  Dr.  Lee 
allec/es,  "  so  largely  copied"  from  Dr. 
Churchill's,  it  is  not  copied  from  Dr. 
Churchill's  in  one  single  instance. 

4.  Dr.  Lee  specializes  one  instance  in  which 
he  professes  to  have  detected   me  actually 
copying   directly  from    Dr.   Churchill,  the 
returns  and  figures  of  a  particular  author. 
Dr.  Lee  remarks  :   "  Dr.  J.  Rainsbotham  is 
represented  in  the  table  [of  Dr.  Simpson,] 
to  have  reported  19  cases,  8  of  which  died. 
This   (continues    Dr.    Lee)  is   copied  from 
Dr.  Churchill's  table."     The  answer  to  Dr. 
Lee's  statement  is  sufficiently  simple.    Most 
unfortunately  for  the  veracity    of  the  allega- 
tion. Dr.  Churchill,  in  the  columns   of  his 
table  referring  to  unavoidable  haemorrhage, 
does   not    mention    or    include   Dr.    John 
Kamsbotham's  cases  at  all,   and  hence,    of 
course,  I  could  not  copy  from  Dr.  Churchill 
what  Dr.  Churchill  has  not  in  reality  given.* 
After  Dr.  Churchill's  work  appeared,  Dr. 
Francis    Ramsbotham    published  some  re- 
marks in  the  ^Iedical  Gazeete  to   shew- 
that  his  father's  printed  cases  were  selected 
cases,  and  hence  did  not  give  a  fair  idea  of 
his  father's  average  success.     My  attention 
was  lately  drawn  to  these  remarks  in  a  con- 
versation  with    Dr.   F.  Ramsbotham.     Dr. 
Lee  quotes  Dr.  F.  Ramsbotham,  as  specially 
objecting    to    Dr.    Churchill's    use    of  his 
father's  19  cases  of  placental   presentation. 
Of  course  this  is  a  misstatement.     I   have 
already  mentioned,  under  the  last  head,  that 
in  his   columns  referring  to   placental  pre- 
sentations Dr.  Churchill,  in    his  table,  does 
not    enter    Dr.    John     Rainsbotham's     19 
cases  ;  and  consecpiently  it  w'as  impossible 
for  Dr.  Francis   Ramsbotham    to  find   fault 
with  Dr.    Churchill  on  this  s])ecial   count, 
even  though  Dr.  Lee  professes   to  give  the 
Tery  words  of  the  count  itself,  and  that  too, 
apparently    as  an  extract,   within    inverted 
commas. 

5.  Dr.  Lee  adds,  that,  in  despite  of  Dr. 
Francis  Ramsbotham's  remarks  on  the  pre- 
ceding point,  publis'.cil  in  1812,  that  gen- 
tleman's proper  "  caution  to  the  profession 
has  not,  however,  prevented  Dr.  Simpson 
from  stating  in  his  table,  that  19  cases  had 
been  reported  by   Dr.    Ramsbotham,   8   of 


*  In  his  column  of  unavoidable  liKmorrliag-e, 
Dr.  flnirclill  has,  opjiosite  tlie  name  of  IJr. 
IlamKliolli.'in),  (fivcn  44  cahcs,  tlie  number  of 
partial  pliirentnl  presentations  descrilM-d  liy  Dr. 
FraiieiK  JUiniisliotham  (the  son),  in  the  .Medical 
Gazette  of  1834,  vol.  xiv.  p.  090. 


which  proved  fatal,  as  if  this  had  been  the 
average  number  of  deaths  in  his  iiractice." 
In  his  lectures  on  unavoidable  luemorrhage, 
after  mentioning  the  returns  of  Boivin, 
Clarke,  and  Collins,  Dr.  Lee  himself  adds, 
"Dr.  Ramsbotham  has  related  19  cases  of 
placental  presentation,  eight  of  which  proved 
fatal."  (Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Midwifery,  by  Dr.  Lee,  p.  371.) 

6.   Dr.  Lee  states  that  all  the  statistical  er- 
rors committed  by   other  writers    "  contri- 
bute to   vitiate   Dr.  Simpson's  table,  as  all 
these  errors  have  been  copied   into  it."     I 
have  already  shown  that  this  is  a  mistake  ; 
that,  for  instance,  instead  of  copying  from 
Dr.  Churchill's    data,    I   have  carefully  en- 
deavoured to  correct  them  ;  and  I  have  col- 
lated my  data  from  the  original  works  of  the 
reporters,  in  all  instances   except  two.     la 
both  of  these    instances  I   and  others    are 
now  fully  aware  that  I  committed  an   indis- 
cretion in  relying  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
writer   from   whom    I   cjuoted.     Under  the 
last  head  1  have  alluded  to  the  first  of  these 
two    instances.     But  in   adopting,  without 
due  examination.  Dr.  Lee's  alleged  account 
of  the  numbers  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham's  pub- 
lished cases  of  placental  presentation,    1  was 
thoughtlessly    led  into   error.     Dr.    Rams- 
botham has  given,  in  his  excellent   Practical 
Observations,  the    details    of    21    cases  of 
the  kind,  and  not  of  19,  as  stated  by   Dr. 
Lee.     The    second  instance  was  accompa- 
nied with  the   same  results.     Dr.  Lee  had 
published  an   apparently  careful  and  elabo- 
rate analysis  of  Mauriceau's  cases  of  uterine 
haemorrhage  in  the  51st  vol.   of  the    Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  I 
thought  I  might  de])end  u]ion  its  accuracy  ; 
but  "  I  have  had  the   vexation  to  discover 
more  than  one  error"  in  Dr.  Lee's   returns 
of  Mauriceau's  cases.     Mauriceau    has  left 
details  of  the  result  of  19  cases  of  unavoida- 
ble htemorrhage,    instead    of  17,  as   stated 
by  Dr.  Lee.     Dr.  Lee  alleges  further,  that 
Mauriceau  has   recorded  the  histories  of  37 
cases    of    accidental    uterine    hajmorrhage. 
He  has    recorded  the  histories  of  not  less 
than    ."jO   such    cases.     When   Dr.   Lee  re- 
publishes either  his  essay    on  the  History  of 
Uterine    Ilajmorrhage,  or  his   Lectures  oa 
Midwifery,  I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  him 
with  exact    references    to    all  the  cases   of 
Mauriceau  which  he  has  omitted. 

7.  In  criticizing  the  data  upon  which 
my  table  of  maternal  deaths  in  jilacental 
presentations  is  founded.  Dr.  Lee  charges 
me  with  having  "  supjiressed  the  well- 
known  fact,"  that  of  the  three  women  lost 
by  Mauriceau,  under  unavoidable  hajmorr- 
hage,  one  "  died  undelivered."  I  have  else- 
where ex))licitly  stated,  (as  Dr.  Lee  ought 
to  know)  that  the  table  in  question  was 
expressly  "made  to  shew  the  maternal 
mortality  iu  all  varieties  of  thecomphcation, 
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and  under  all  modes  of  treatment,  whether 
the  membranes  merely  were  ruptured,  or 
the  child  turned,  or  tlie  placenta  spon- 
taneously expelled,  or  the  mother  sunk  with- 
out aid  of  any  kind." 

The  same  extract  is  a  sufficient  reply  to 
Dr.  Lee's  analogous  objection  regarding 
Busch's  cases.  My  report  of  the  placental 
cases  at  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity  is 
again  adduced  by  Dr.  Lee,  not  once,  but 
twice  (pp.  1107  and  1108).  But  I  feel 
assured  that  to  every  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  explanation  which  I  have  already 
published  on  this  point  is  satisfactory.  "  Of 
Schweighauser's  cases  I  have  not  yet,"  says 
Dr.  Lee,  "  succeeded  in  finding  any  report." 
But  Di.  Lee  way  find,  if  he  pleases,  Schweig- 
hauser's  own  report  of  them,  if  he  will  take 
the  trouble  to  consult  the  well-known  work 
of  that  author,  to  the  ))ages  of  which  I  have 
referred  in  the  foot-note  appended  to  his 
cases  in  my  paper  in  Dr.  Cormack's  Journal 
for  March  last. 

Again,  Dr.  Lee  charges  me  with  the 
"omission"  from  the  table  of  "  Portal's  18 
cases,  of  which  1  only  proved  fatal""  I 
have  already  elsewhere  explained  that  this 
error  is  one  attributable  to  Dr.  Lee's  otvn 
inaccuracy,  for  in  constructing  the  table,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  and  statistical 
result,  "  I  noted  down  all  the  lists  of  in- 
stances I  could  detect,  in  which  ten  or  more 
cases  were  reported.  Latterly,  I  have  found 
that  I  erroneously  omitted  Paul  Portal,  be- 
cause I  relied  on  Dr.  Lee's  accuracy,  when, 
in  his  Clinical  Midvvifery,  he  stated  that 
Portal's  work  contained  an  account  of 
'  eight'  cases  only  of  unavoidable  haemor- 
rhage, while  it  contains  notices  of  the  results 
of  fourteen."  (Med.  Gaz.  p.  1016.)  As 
seen  in  the  quotation  I  have  given  above. 
Dr.  Lee  now  increases  the  number  of  Por- 
tal's cases  from  "  eight"  to  "  eighteen."  It 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  last  number 
is  as  incorrect  as  the  first. 

In  my  observations  on  unavoidable  haemor- 
rhage, in  the  Medical  Gazette  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  I  pointed  out  that  of  all  the  cases 
of  turning  in  Dr.  Lee's  private  and  consul- 
tation practice,  reported  by  himself  in  his 
Clinical  Midwifery,  the  mothers  operated 
upon  died  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  every 
2-^.  Dr.  Lee  pronounces  this  to  be  a 
"  most  extraordinary  and  astounding  mis- 
representation," and  declares,  that  the 
"  mortality,  instead  of  being  1  in  2-^^, 
was  virtually  less  than  1  in  9."  My  calcu- 
lation may  possibly  appear,  to  such  as  have 
not  thought  much  upon  the  subject,  "  most 
extraordinary,"  but  nevertheless  it  is  strictly 
accurate  ;  for  Dr.  Lee,  in  the  work  refen-ed 
to,  has  detailed  altogether  24  cases  of  turn- 
ing in  placental  presentations,  and  10  of 
these  24  mothers  died,  or  exactly  1  in  every 
2-3^.     The  ten  fatal  cases  are  those  marked 


No.  1,(7,  12,  15.  16,  22,  23,  26,  29,  and  35, 
in  his  Table  in  the  Gazette  of  Oct.  24.* 

Certainly  not  one  of  our  great  surgeons 
would  be  listened  to,  if,  in  order  to  explain 
away  the  mortality  among  his  lithotomy 
patients,  he  gravely  averred  that  some  of 
them  had  7ifit  died  of  the  operation  to  which 
he  had  subjected  them,  beccniae  the  immediate 
cause  of  their  death  was  laceration  of  the 
bladder  during  the  o])eration,  or  subsequent 
inflammation  in  the  bladder  and  parts  con- 
cerned. Yet  to  explain  away  the  number  of 
maternal  deaths  that  have  occurred  in  bis 
practice,  under  turning  in  placental  presen- 
tations. Dr.  Lee  adopts  exactly  this  line  of 
argument.  One  of  his  patients,  he  argues, 
died  of  laceration  of  the  uterus  ;  and  of  the 
ten  cases  that  terminated  fatally  after  the 
operation  of  turning,  it  will  be  seen  that 
three  women  died  of  uterine  phlebitis  long 
after  delivery, — "  a  circumstance,"  Dr.  Lee 
continues,  "  which  could  not  justly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  operation."  In  order  to  con- 
fute this  reasoning,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
quote  Dr.  Lfe  himself;  for  on  this,  as  on 
other  occasions,  his  published  opinions  of 
1844  are  quite  different  from  his  published 
opinions  of  1845.  In  his  Lectures  printed 
last  year,  after  shewing,  (p.  345)  that  in  his 
cases  of  shoulder  and  arm  presentations  he 
had  lost,  under  the  required  operation  of 
turning.  7  women  from  rupture  of,  and  13 
from  inflammation  of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Lee 
adds,  "Laceration  and  inflammation  of  the 
uterus  are,  therefore,  the  consequences  of 
turning  chiefly  to  be  dreaded." — (See  Dr. 
Lee's  Lectures  on  Midwifery,  p.  344.) 

In  my  next  communication  I  shall  take 
occasion  to  shew  that  Dr.  Lee's  anatomical 
and  pathological  reasonings  on  the  subject 
in  discussion,  are  as  unsound  as  I  believe  his 
statistical  arguments  and  criticisms  to  be. 


USE  and  misuse  of  the  SPECULtJM. 

Valuable  as  is  the  speculum,  its  use  has 
been  indiscriminately  and  unnecessarily 
urged.  In  slight  cases  of  uterine  irritation 
and  leucorrha'a  its  employment  is  preju- 
dicial ;  while,  in  leucorrhoeal  discharges  of 
longstanding,  and  in  menorrhagia  of  months' 
and  years'  continuance,  its  introduction 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended ;  for 
it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  these 
maladies  rarely  exist  long,  without  more  or 
less  of  organic  change.  If  there  be  a 
suspicion  of  structural  mischief  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  uterus,  there  ought  to  be 
no  delay,  not  only  in  touching,  but  in  seeing 
the  seat  of  the  suspected  disease. — Z)r. 
Ashwell  on  the  Diseases  of  Women. 


*  [Dr.  Lee's  calculation  refers  to  those  cases 
only  in  which  turning  was  performed  by  himself. 
See  p.  1109.— Ed.  Gaz.] 
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REMARKS  ON  THE 

TREATMENT  OF  CASES  OF  PLA- 
CENTA  PRyEVIA, 

BY  "removal  of  the  PLACENTA,  AND  NOT 

by  turning. 

By  Samuel  Ashwell,  M.D. 

Late  Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  to  Guy's 
Hospital. 

There  are  professional  controversies  in 
which  it  is  undesirable  to  interfere  ;  but  the 
dispute  as  to  the  principles  which  ouRht  to 
govern  the  practice  in  many  cases  of  pla- 
cental labour  is  not  of  this  kind.  I  wish, 
however,  to  avoid  all  personality,  and  to 
eschew  entirely  the  laborious,  and  in  great 
measure  unprofitable,  statistical  details,  which 
have  excited  so  much  discussion  between  the 
chief  disputants.  My  purpose  is  to  explain 
with  great  diffidence  the  views  which,  after 
twenty-five  years'  observation,  appear  to  me 
to  be  correct :  and  if  I  do  not  frequently 
mention  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  borne  the  most  conspicuous  part  in 
this  controversy — and  they  are  both  my  per- 
sonal friends — it  is  because  they  stand  too 
high  in  professional  estimation  to  require 
any  praise  of  mine ;  nor  is  there  any  fear 
that  their  reputation  will  be  injured  but 
by  themselves  or  their  own  pens.  The 
necessity  for  disturbing  the  existing  practice 
arises  from  the  assumed  great  fatality  to  the 
Tnothers  attendant  on  turnhi;/  the  child 
prior  to  the  removal  of  the  placenta.  Dr. 
Simpson  says,  the  average  rate  of  mortality 
in  placental  presentations  is  1  in  3  ;  and  he 
strengthens  this  statement,  jierhaps  not 
quite  fairly,  by  the  declaration  of  a  "  doubt, 
if  the  most  fatal  of  all  human  diseases,  the 
plague  itself,  be  found  to  destroy  so  large  a 
proportion  of  those  attacked."  There  should 
be,  to  render  this  argument  effective,  some- 
thing like  resemblance  in  the  things  com- 
pared ;  and  especially  in  tlie  number  of 
cases.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  a  cor- 
rect average  of  maternal  fatality.  I  have 
had  at  least  twenty  cases  of  complete  pla- 
centa prievia,  in  consultation  and  private 
practice  (exclusively  of  the  hosi)ital),  during 
the  last  twenty -five  years,  with  only  two 
deaths.  In  one  of  these,  a  patient  of  Mr. 
Kew,  of  Mile  End,  the  first  gush  destroyed 
life  ;  and  in  the  second,  two  large  scirrhous 
tumors  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus  (vide 
Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  accompanied  by 
drawing  of  the  growths),  there  was  gangre- 
nous degeneration. 

My  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Lever,  in 
answer  to  some  inquiries  as  to  our  Lying-in 
Charity  at  Guy's,  thus  writes,  Oct.  28th, 
ISSTj  : — "  IJetwcen  the  years  1833  and 
1840,    ICGG  women  were  attended  by  our 


pupils.  In  14  cases  presentation  of  the- 
placenta  occurred  ;  in  9  the  placenta  entirely- 
covered  the  OS  uteri,  while  in  5  it  partially 
presented  :  in  all,  delivery  was  accomplished 
hy  the  operation  of  turning.  Eight  of  tl\e- 
children  were  still-born ;  in  one,  the  head 
was  unavoidably  lessened,  owing  to  the  coiv- 
tracted  state  of  the  pelvis,  (this  operatioa 
had  been  resorted  to  in  her  previous  labour),;. 
tico  of  the  14  cases  terminatedya^a//y  to  the 
mother  ;  in  the  first  case  the  patient's  age 
was  34  ;  it  was  her  ninth  confinement, 
and  you  well  remember  she  underwent  the 
operation  of  transfusion  with  temporary 
benefit,  but  died  the  day  after  deliver)'.  In 
the  other  case,  the  patient's  age  was  39  ;  it 
was  her  sixteenth  confinement ;  she  had 
previously  to  the  occurrence  of  labour  been 
exhausted  by  two  severe  losses  of  blood, 
without  sending  for  assistance :  she  died 
soon  after  delivery." 

"From  Oct.  1840  to  Oct.  1845  there 
have  been  11  or  12  cases,  but  as  yet  I  am 
unable  to  say  how  many  were  partial  or 
how  many  complete  presentations;  neither 
can  I  give  you  tlie  maternal  mortality  ;  but 
I  trust,  when  the  table  is  completed,  it  will 
show  results  as  favourable  as  our  first  re- 
port." Iti  one  of  the  two  fatal  cases  alluded 
to  by  Dr.  Lever,  where  I  transfused,  it  was 
our  and  the  late  Mr.  Tweedie's  conviction, 
that  the  delivery  was  attemjited  too  late,  and 
that  even  blood  itself  could  not  preserve  the 
fast-sinking  life  of  the  patient.  From  ex- 
tensive incjuiries  amongst  men  largely  en- 
gaged in  midwifery  practice,  I  am  jiersuaded 
that  Dr.  Simpson's  rate  of  maternal  fatality, 
under  this  form  of  presentation,  is  far  too 
high. 

I  come  now  to  the  novel  and  startling 
pro])osition,  "  that  in  ))lacenta  prievia  the 
discharge  issues  princijialti/  or  entireli/ (vom 
the  vascular  ()])enings  which  exist  on  the 
ex])osed  placental  surface."  Dr.  .Simpson 
says,  "  he  knows  no  reason,  anatomical  or 
otherwise,  for  alleging  that  the  0])en  pla- 
cental orifices  do  not  bleed.''  It  would 
have  been  well  if  those  orifices  and  their  ca- 
pacities had  been  demonstrated.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  them,  although  1  have  sub- 
jected numerous  i)lacentae  to  exainiiintion, 
both  before  and  after  injection  :  nor  have  I 
been  more  successful  when  I  have  carefully 
peeled  off  an  adherent  placenta  after  death. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  easy  enough  to  shew 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  incredulous, 
the  great  openings  existing  in  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  exactly  opposite 
tiie  attachment  of  the  jilacreiita,  and  which 
arc  covered  by  inter|)().si;(l  decichia.  Into 
many  of  these-  the  ti])  of  the  linger  may  be 
inserted,  while  their  course  and  extensive 
communications  with  the  uterine  sinuses, 
full  of  blood,  is  evident  at  a  glance.  .'Purely 
such   an   or;(anizatiou   ad'ords   the   clearest 
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proof  of  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage  in 
placenta  prsevia.  By  some  unfortunate  ac- 
cident the  placenta  and  the  intervenins^ 
decidua  are  detached,  and  as  the  uterus  is 
full  of  blood,  there  is  no  barrier  to  prevent 
its  escape  ;  in  moderate  amount  if  the  de- 
tachment be  slight,  but  excessive  in  quan- 
tity if  the  separation  is  considerable,  and 
attended  with  excitement  and  hurry  of  the 
(heart's  action. 

The  most  carefully  made  injections  of 
human  placentce  testify  to  the  fact,  that 
their  vessels  are  innumerable  and  small ; 
just  what  might  be  supposed,  from  the  pur- 
poses they  serve.  The  fostal  economy  at  no 
time  requires  such  a  supi)ly  of  blood  as 
must  of  necessity  be  furnished  if  vessels  or 
orifices  existed  in  the  placenta  capable  of 
pouring  out  the  vast  quantity  of  blood  which 
sometimes,  after  one  gush,  proves  fatal  to 
the  mother  in  placenta  prasvia.  1  do  not 
believe  that  the  placenta  ever  contains  any 
thing  like  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is 
often  lost  in  one  or  two  gushes  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  placental  labour.  A  few 
■days  ago  I  subjected  a  placenta,  expelled 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  to 
the  firmest  pressure  I  could  make,  without 
obtaining  from  it  more  than  two  or  three 
ounces  of  blood  ;  and  often  I  have  made 
sections  of  this  viscus,  without  discovering 
more  than  the  blocking  up,  by  partially 
■coagulated  Mood,  of  its  sponge-like  pas- 
sages. A  further  corroborative  proof  of  the 
little  probability  of  bleeding,  wlien  the  pla- 
■centa  is  partially  detached,  is  furnished  by 
the  fact,  that  extensive  puncture  of  its  sub- 
:stance  by  the  trocar,  when  in  apposition 
■with  the  uterus  at  the  fundus,  or  when  im- 
planted over  the  os,  is  not  followed  by  hse- 
raorrhage.  In  a  case  of  retroversion  of  the 
uterus,  published  by  i\Ir.  Baynham,  of  Bir- 
mingham, he  says,  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  notwithstanding  the  trocar  had  twice 
perforated  the  substance  of  the  placenta, 
near  to  the  inxerlion  of  the  cord,  hardly  a 
tea-spoonful  of  blood  was  lost."  In  a  case 
o£  Mr.  Hunter's,  of  Tower  Street,  July 
1844,  "  where  I  was  consulted,  and  where 
it  was,  for  the  fifth  time,  necessary  to  bring 
on  labour  prematurely  at  the  7th  month,  the 
placenta  was  perforated  five  or  six  times, 
owing  to  its  being  over  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus ;  but  neither  previously,  during,  or 
after  labour,  was  there  haemorrhage."  The 
very  continuous  sound  emitted  by  the  blood 
as  it  passes  from  the  uterus  to  the  placenta, 
strengthens  the  conviction  that  it  is  by  nu- 
merous small  vessels,  and  not  by  large 
trunks,  that  the  vascular  communication  is 
maintained.  But  I  forbear  to  ocxupy  fur- 
ther space  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  only 
remarking,  that  Dr.  Lee's  observations,  at 
page  1100  of  your  journal,  are,  in  my  esti- 
mation, altogether  unanswerable. 


I  shall  conclude  by  a  few  strictures  on  the 
new  practice.  These  I  should  not  have 
made  if  the  subject  had  been  less  imjiortant  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  dispute  about  a  mere  dogma 
tn  physiology,  or  an  obscure  point  in  foetal 
organization  :  it  is  a  recommendation  to  do 
something  which,  I  believe,  is  very  rarely 
required  to  be  done,  and  which  will  often  be 
accomplished  at  great  risk,  and  not  unfre- 
(juently  with  certain  injury  to  the  mother, 
and  invariably  with  the  loss  of  the  life  of  the 
child. 

As  I  am  especially  urging  the  limitation 
of  a  practice  which  has,  I  fear,  far  more  of 
novelty  than  of  safety  for  its  recommenda- 
tion, I  mention  with  pleasure,  that  my  friend 
Dr.  Simpson  does  not  press  its  universal 
adoption.  But  it  is  not  almost  certain  that 
tearing  away  the  placenta  through  an  aperture 
too  small  to  admit  the  tip  of  tlie  finger,  for 
the  purpose  of  gentle  and  gradual  dilatation, 
will  not  often  be  either  easy  (if  even  practi- 
cable) or  free  from  danger.  For  my  part, 
I  can  scarcely  understand  how,  through  a 
rigid,  small  os  uteri,  the  often-times  bulky, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Simpson,  highly 
vascular  placenta,  can  be  brought  without 
incurring  the  certainty  of  large  hremorrhage. 
/  can  suppofse,  that  when  the  liquor  amnii 
has  fully  escaped,  and  the  placenta  has  been, 
whether  safely  or  not,  removed,  further 
haemorrhage  may  be  stayed  by  contraction  ; 
for,  as  the  uterus  has  thus  got  rid  of  a  con- 
siderable jiortion  of  its  contents,  contraction 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  will  of  necessity 
ensue,  the  restraint  of  further  bleeding  bein^ 
thereby  secured.  But  is  there  no  danger 
in  this  meddlesome  midwifery  .'  Is  there 
no  risk  that  the  finger-nail ,  the  common  sound, 
or  the  bougie,  as  recommended  to  be  used 
by  Dr.  Simpson,  may  wound  the  developed 
and  highly  vascular  cervix,  originating  ex- 
cessive haemorrhage  at  the  time,  or  protracted 
bleeding  afterwards .'  If  all  this  may  be 
safely  done,  why  may  not  one  finger,  used 
as  a  dilator,  make  way  for  the  introduction 
of  a  second,  and  a  third,  and,  eventually,  of 
the  whole  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  ? 
I  have  often  commenced  the  process  of  dila- 
tation when  the  ring  of  the  os  uteri  has 
seemed  as  hard  and  as  rigid  as  cartilage,  and 
yet  in  no  instance  have  1  failed,  and  gene- 
rally in  a  moderate  time,  to  accomplish  a 
full  and  safe  dilatation  ;  thus  affording  to 
the  child  at  least,  and,  as  1  think,  to  the 
mother  also,  a  higher  chance  of  life,  and 
greater  immunity  from  danger.  Tlie  gene- 
rally fatal  cases  are  those  where  one  or  two 
large  gushes  at  once  deprive  the  mother  of 
almost  all  chance  of  life ;  or  where  the 
repetition  of  hemorrhage  has  been  disre- 
garded too  long  ;  where,  as  in  the  middle 
and  higher  classes,  early  and  vigilant  atten- 
dance is  afforded,  the  favourable  moment  for 
commencing  dilatation  may  usually  be  seized. 
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I  trust  in  these  remarks  nothing  is  appa- 
rent beyond  the  desire  to  prevent  danger 
from  an  unadvised  interference  in  cases  of 
difficulty  and  hazard. 

Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street, 

Nov.  1845.  < 

FALLACIES   OF  MEDICAL  STATISTICS. AGE 

MOST  LIABLE  TO  APOPLEXY. 

An  ingenious  French  writer,  Dr.  Avenel, 
lately  published  some  statistical  notes  on 
sudden  deaths,  and  the  frequency  of  the  re- 
spective causes.  We  extract  some  comments 
from  the  Annales  D' Hygiene  on  the  plan 
pursued  by  him,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  fallacy  involved  in  it,  is  still  fre- 
quently pursued  by  medical  writers,  in 
tabulating  the  results  of  their  experience. 
With  regard  to  apoplea.;/,  Dr.  Avenel  gives 
the  following  summary  of  the  ages  at  which 
the  disease  is  most  liable  to  attack  individuals : 
From  20  to  30  years  3  cases. 

30  to  40       .  .         4 

40  to  50  .  .  21 
50  to  GO  .  .  16 
GO  to  70  .  .  14 
70  to  80  .  .  2 
The  number  21  being  the  highest,  led  the 
author  to  conclude  that  persons  between  40 
and  50  years  of  age  were  most  liable  to 
apoplexy,  and  carrying  out  his  principle  with 
respect  to  the  other  ages,  that  next  to  this 
the  most  frequent  period  of  attack  was  from 
50  to  60,  then  from  GO  to  70.  Now  it  is 
clear  that  in  order  to  judge  how  far  age  has 
an  influence  on  the  occurrence  of  a  disease, 
it  is  necessary  to  look  not  only  at  the  num- 
ber of  cases  which  occur  at  a  particular  age, 
butalso  at  the  number  of  imUviduah  living  at 
that  aye,  and  the  mferen  tial  proportion  can  only 
be  safely  based  on  the  latter.  Thus,  among 
ten  millions  of  persons  living,  there  are  no 
less  than  2,940,000  of  the  age  of  40  years, 
■while there  are  not  more  than  St^7,000  of  the 
age  of  GO  years,  which  reduces  the  proportion 
of  those  living  at  GO  years  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  number  living  at  40  !  Now  the 
number  14  (from  GO  to  70)  given  by  Dr. 
Avenel,  instead  of  being  the  third,  is  more 
than  one  half  of  the  number  21  :  hence  it 
follows  that  apoplexy  is  a  much  more  fre- 
quent disease  at  the  age  of  GO  than  at  the 
age  of  40.  The  attacks  are  apparently  more 
frequent  at  the  age  of  40,  simply  because 
there  are  three  times  the  number  of  persons 
living  at  tliat  age. 

By  the  statute  of  18  Edward  the  2d, 
butchers  and  cooks  were  made  punishable 
for  selling  unsound  meat,  or  measly  pork  : 
for  the  first  oflence,  to  be  fined  ;  for  the 
second,  to  be  set  in  the  jiillory  ;  for  the 
third,  to  be  imprisoned  ;  and  for  the  fourth, 
to  be  banished  from  their  place  of  residence. 


ON  MORTIFICATION  OF  THE 
EXTREMITIES. 

By  R.  a.  Stafford,  F.R.C.S. 

Surgeon  Kxtraordinary  to  H.  R.  H.  tlie  Duke  of 

Cambridge,  and  Surs^eon  to  the 

St.  Marylebone  lutirmary. 


During  the  last  long-continued  and 
cold  winter  many  c.ises  of  severe  frost- 
bitten feet  occurred,  and  in  some 
instances  so  much  so  as  to  cause  gan- 
grene. The  two  following  having 
lately  been  admitted  into  the  St.  Mary- 
lebone Infirmary,  I  beg  to  relate  them, 
with  a  few  observations  on  mortification 
of  the  extremities. 

Case  I. — Hannah  Bangham,  set.  44, 
admitted  into  the  Infirmary,  Feb.  17th, 
184.5.     She  was  in  a  very  low  state  of 
health,  having  a  feeble  pulse  at  84,  and 
all  her  extremities  were   of  a  blue  ap- 
l)carance.      She    had    sulfercd    much 
h'om  cold,  and  for  years  had  never  felt 
warm,  excepting  in    the   summer.     A 
week  before  she  came  into  the  Infir- 
mary she  had    been   lying    about  the 
streets,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  Asylum  for  the  Houseless  Poor. 
In  consequence  of  this  wretched  state 
of  existence  her  feet  became    chilled, 
and   she  lost  for  a  time  all  sensation 
in  them.      Afterwards  she  was  seized 
with   intense  pain  in    the  toes  of  the 
left  foot,  which  at  first  swelled,  looked 
of   a  deep  red    colour,  and  at    length 
became  black,  and  having  no  feeling 
in  them.     At  the  time  of  her  admis- 
sion   the  first    three   toes    were   in   a 
state  of  mortification   at  their  second 
and  third  phalanges.     The  other  parts 
of  them  were  red   and   inllamed,  and 
attended  by  an  extreme  burning  pain. 
She  was  ordered  to   keep  in  bed,  to  con- 
stantly use  an  evaporating  lotion  upon 
the  inflamed  jiart. 
R  Spirit!  Rectificati,  5vj.  ;    Mist.   Cam- 
phora:,  J^j.  M.ft.  Lotio;  and  atnightto 
apply  a  poultice   made  with  a  solution 
of  Chloride  of   Lime.      The  diet  was 
strong  broth,  milk,  and  2  eggs. 

25th.— The  health  of  the  patient 
was  somewhat  iiriroved,  but  she  was 
still  in  a  very  low  condition,  and  the 
pulse  remained  weak.  Tlic  pain  in 
the  wound  also  was  very  severe.  Or- 
dered— 

^  Quinae  Disulphatis,  gr.  ij. ;  Acid.  Sul- 
))huriciDiluti,  \\\y.  ;  Aqua;  Destillatse, 
^i.  M.  ft.  Haustus  ter  die  sumendus. 
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^  Opii,  5ss. ;  AquEe  Ferventis,  gvj.  M.  ft. 
Lotio.  9>  Ext.  Opii,  gr.  j.  Ft.  Pil. 
6tis  horis  sumend. 

A  meat  diet  was  allowed  ;  porter,  1  pint 
per  diem,  and  4  oz.  of  red  wine. 

Miircli  5th.— One  grain  of  Quince 
Disulphatis  was  added  to  the  draught. 

March  10th — A  line  of  separation 
between  the  living  and  dead  parts  had 
begun  to  form.  The  patient  was  ma- 
terially im[)roved  in  health,  and  the 
pulse  had  increased  in  fulness  and 
strength.  The  mortified  extremities 
became  gradually  detached,  and  she 
was  discharged  from  the  Infirmary  on 
the  1st  of  June,  having  lost  the  second 
and  third  phalanges  of  the  first,  se- 
cond, and  tliird  toes. 

Case  II. — Sarah  Ackroyd,  Bet.  65, 
admitted  April  14th,  1845.  Had, 
during  the  wliole  winter,  been  much 
exposed  to  cold,  and  working  in  a 
room  where  there  was  but  little  or  no 
fire,  could  not  keep  her  feet  warm. 
One  day  she  completely  lost  the  sen- 
sation in  them,  after  which  the  left 
became  inflamed,  and  the  points  of 
the  toes  were  of  a  dark  blue  colour, 
almost  approaching  to  black.  Slough- 
ing of  their  extremities  now  com- 
menced, and  more  particularly  at  the 
second  toe.  She  sufl'ered  extreme  pain. 
Ordered,  with  the  view  of  soothing  the 
pain : — 

^    Est.  Opii,  gr.  j.  ft.  pil.  sextis  horis  s. 

Fotus  Papaveris. 
As   she   had    a    cough,  with  consi- 
derable expectoration,  she  took  — 
Jb  Aceti   Scillse,   n\s.x.  ;    Spirit!  ^Echeris 
Nitr.,    Oxymelis,    5j.     n^sl.  ;     Aquae 
Menthae  Viridis,  ^iss.  M.  ft.  haustus  ter 
die  sumendus.     Diet,  fish  and  broth. 

April  20th.  — The  pain  in  the  foot 
was  relieved,  but  the  inflammation  still 
continued. 

|c  Spiriti  Rectificati,  5vj.  ;  Misturte  Cam- 
phorse,  ^'j-     M.  fiat  lotio. 

May  1st.  —  The  cough  having  left 
her,  and  as  she  remained  very  weak, 
she  was  ordered — 

p,  Ferri  Sulphatis,  Quinse  Disulphatis,  aa. 
gr.  iss.  ;  Acidi  Sulphurici  Diluti,  Hliij.  ; 
Aquae  Menthae  Piperitse,  gj.  M.  ft. 
haustus  ter  die  sumendus.  Diet,  meat ; 
porter,  one  pint. 

She  continued  this  treatment,  and 
the  points  of  all  the  toes  and  nails 
sloughed  oft';  but  no  bone  was  lost  ex- 
cepting in  the  second  toe,   in  which 


both  the  second  and  third  phalanges 
came  away. 

She  was  discharged  on  the  10th  of 
June,  being  quite  well,  excepting  the 
loss  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
second  toe. 

Practical  observations,  —  Mortifica- 
tion of  the  extremities  may  arise  from 
various  causes  ;  from  cold  and  a  feeble 
circulation,  as  in  the  two  foregoing 
cases  ;  from  ossification  of  the  arteries, 
as  in  gangrena  senilis;  from  some  dis- 
eases of  the  heart ;  and  from  inflamma- 
tion and  other  accidental  circumstances. 
When  mortification  arises  from  cold 
and  a  feeble  circuhitiou,  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  first  instance  there  is  a  di- 
minished circulation  through  the  part: 
either  there  is  a  stagnation  of  blood  in 
the  blood-vessels,  the  veins  becoming 
congested,  and  being  unable  to  return, 
the  blood,  and  hence  tiie  circulation 
through  the  arteries  is  impeded ;  or 
that  it  has  become  coagulated  in  them; 
or  that  the  arteries,  the  veins,  absor- 
bents, and  capillaries,  are  so  injured  by- 
cold,  they  can  no  longer  carry  on  the 
circulation  of  the  vital  fluid.  But  to 
understand  this  description  of  mortifi- 
cation, we  must  take  a  review  of  frost- 
bitten parts.  An  individual  shall  be 
exposed  to  extreme  cold  in  frost  and 
snow,  without  having  shelter.  At  first 
a  general  chilliness  and  coldness  of  the 
whole  frame  will  be  experienced.  The 
action  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation 
generally  will  be  diminished.  All  the' 
extreme  points  chiefly  suffer ;  the  cir- 
culation in  these  either  partially  or 
wholly  ceases;  the  vessels  contract,  or 
the  blood  contained  in  them  becomes 
coagulated,  and  the  structure  of  the 
part  is  broken  down  :  consequently  it 
can  no  longer  carry  on  the  circulation; 
it  therefore  dies  and  decays.  "We  see 
the  same  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
In  the  sharp  nocturnal  frosts  of  the 
spring  and  autumn,  the  extremities  of 
plants  and  shrubs  are  cut  off.  The 
fluid  or  juice  contained  in  their  tubes, 
which  circulate  the  sap,  becomes  more 
or  less  frozen,  and  the  texture  of  the 
tubes  themselves  destroyed  :  hence 
they  droop  their  bends  and  die. 

When  mortification  of  the  extremi- 
ties takes  place  from  ossification  of  the 
arteries,  it  is  owing  to  a  diminished 
circulation  in  the  part.  There  is  a  de- 
posit of  phosphate  of  lime  on  the  inter- 
nal coat  of  the  arteries  :  consequently 
their  calibre  is  lessened,  and  so  much 
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SO,  that  the  extremities  do  not  get 
their  natural  supply  of  blood.  The  de- 
position increases,  until  at  length  the 
smaller  vessels  become,  if  not  wholly, 
nearly  blocked  up,  either  with  bony 
matter  or  the  coagulation  of  their  con- 
tents. The  elasticity  and  the  contracti- 
lity of  the  arteries  are  destroyed,  and  the 
vesselsbecomc  mere  passive  tubes, allow- 
ingthe  blood  to  flow  ihrouj^h  tliem  in  the 
same  manner  as  water  Hows  through 
an  inflexible  leaden,  wooden,  or  earthen 
pipe.  From  this  time  a  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  toes  supervenes,  and 
as  the  circulation  diminishes  the  parts 
become  of  a  deep  red  or  blue  colour ; 
from  thence  black  ;  and  they  at  length 
mortify.  The  process  by  which  this 
is  efiected  is  very  gradual.  At  first 
simply  the  ])oints  of  the  toes  slough. 
In  process  of  time  the  third,  second, 
and  first  phalanges  become  aflected 
and  mortify,  and  so  on,  gradually  de- 
stroying the  foot  as  the  circulation  of 
the  Itlood  is  withdrawn. 

Mortification  of  the  extremities  not 
nnfrequenlly  occurs  from  a  disease  of 
the  heart,  or  from  a  sudden  obstruction 
of  the  circulation.  When  it  arises  from 
the, former  there  is  always  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  passage  of  the  blood  out 
of  the  left  ventricle  ;  either  that  there 
is  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  that 
cavity,  or  some  other  disease,  not  al- 
lowing the  blood  to  make  proper  egress 
out  of  it.     Hence    the   more    distant 

fiarts,  and  more  particularly  the  lower 
imbs,  do  not  get  a  sufTicient  circula- 
tion through  them.  In  a  c;ise  which 
occurred  in  the  St.  ^larylebone  Infir- 
mary a  short  time  back,  under  the  care 
of  my  colleague,  Dr.  Ilarrison,  where 
the  lower  limbs  mortified  before  death, 
owing  to  a  disease  of  the  heart,  it  was 
found  on  dissection  that  both  the  left 
and  right  ventricles  were  considerably 
hypertropl'.ed  and  dilated. 

When  mortification  is  produced  from 
a  sudden  obstruction  of  the  circulation, 
it  is  owing  to  a  diminished  supply  to 
the  parts  below.  For  instance,  when 
the  femoral  artery  is  tied  for  poj)li- 
teal  aneurism,  and  the  anastamosing 
branches  are  not  of  sufficient  size  to 
carry  on  the  circulation,  there  is  not 
enough  blood  sent  to  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  limb  to  nourish  it. 
Hence,  the  warmth  of  the  [lart  is  so 
much  below  the  natural  temperature, 
that  the  blood  contained  in  the  arteries 
and   veins  becomes  coagulated.      The 


arteries  send  on  the  blood  in  so  small 
a  current,  that  the  veins  have  little  or 
none  to  return;  consequently,  a  stag- 
nation in  all  the  vessels  is  tlie  result, 
and  hence  the  limb  mortifies. 

Mortification  occurring  from  inflam- 
mation solely  is  of  a  very  dilTerent 
character  from  either  of  the  preced- 
ing. In  such  case  the  action  of  the 
part  is  too  violent,  the  circulation 
through  it  is  so  much  increased  in  ra- 
pidity that  the  vessels  become  dis- 
tended, dilated,  and  at  length  are 
broken  down.  The  arteries,  the  veins, 
the  absorbents,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture, is  disorganized,  and  they  can  no 
longer  carry  on  their  natural  function  ; 
circulation  ceases,  and  the  death  of  the 
part  consequently  occurs. 

The  treatment  of  mortification  of  the 
extremities  must  depend  upon  the 
cause  from  which  it  arose.  If,  as  in 
the  present  two  cases,  it  is  brought  an 
from  cold  and  a  feeble  circulation,  our 
object  will  be,  first,  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress, and  secondly,  to  restore  the  pa- 
tient to  that  state  of  health  which  will 
favour  the  separation  of  the  living  from 
the  dead  part.  Soothing  a])plications 
should  be  apj)lied  to  the  wound,  such 
as  fomentations  of  the  Decoctum  Papa- 
veris,  poultices  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  yeast,  and  charcoal, 
and  a  solution  of  opium,  &:c.  and  if  tl>e 
iullammation  of  the  living  parts  con- 
nected with  the  mortification  be  great, 
a  spirituous  evaporating  lotion  will  be 
found  of  great  service,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  cases  related.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  there  is  always  more  or 
less  innamniation  in  the  living  part 
immediately  adjoining  the  sloughing 
part.  In  some  cases  it  will  run  so 
high  as  to  tiireaten  a  spreading  of  the 
mortification.  In  such  I  have  found 
the  rcjjeated  api)lication  of  leeches  to 
be  of  the  greatest  service,  and  to  ar- 
rest its  progress.  I  have  also  found 
when,  in  gangreua  senilis,  the  pain  is 
very  severe,  and  when  the  patients  de- 
scribe it  as  "  a  burning  pain,"  the  j)art 
at  the  same  time  looking  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  that  the  application  of  leeches 
has  been  attended  with  great  relief.  I 
have  employed  them  under  these  cir- 
cumstances in  many  cases,  applying 
three  or  four  of  them  every  second  or 
third  dav,  and  their  use  has  uniformly 
been  prochictiveof  consideraijie  benefit. 

The  constituiional  treatment  of  moi^- 
tification  of  the  extremities  is  of  grcivt 
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importance.     It  is  evident,  from  the 
examples   which   are   before    us,    that 
when  it  arises  from  cold,  and  a  feeble 
circulcition,  the  general  health  should 
be    suijjorted.       The    power    of    the 
heart  ii  not  as  great  as  it  should  be  ; 
conseqiently  the  blood  is  not  thrown 
in  sufirient  quantity  as  to  allow  of  a 
free  cir(ulation  through  the  extremities. 
More    lourishment,   therefore,  should 
be   takin  ;    tonics  or  stimulants,  such 
as  quinine,  steel,  ammonia,  &c.  should 
be  administered.     In  all  cases  of  mor- 
tification,     after      the     inflammatory 
sympt(Tns    have     abated,    wine    may 
be    allowed ;    indeed,    it   will    always 
be    fouid  beneficial.     Such   treatment 
■will  strengthen  the  circulation  and  im- 
prove .he  health,  whereby  nature  will 
have   nore    power  to  form   a   line  of 
separation    to   throw  ofl"  the  mortified 
part.     Sometimes  the  pain  of  the  part 
is  so  severe  adjoining  the  mortification, 
and    n»re    particularly    in    gangrena 
senilis,  that  it  is   hardly  supportable. 
In  addiiion  to  the  local  remedies  already 
recommended,   I    have   found  the  ad- 
ministrr.tion  internally  of  opium,  mor- 
phia,  and   other  narcotics,   at    stated 
intervals,  to  allbrd  great   relief.     Mr. 
Pott  mentions  the  good  eflfect  of  this 
treatment.    Reconsidered  the  adminis- 
tration cf  opium  in  proper  doses,  and 
at  stated  intervals,  to  act  almost  as  a 
specific  in  this  disease. 

But  there  ai-e  some  cases  of  mortifi- 
cation of  the  extremities  which  arise 
from  inflammation  alone.  In  these  a 
very  difl'erent  treatment  must  be  pur- 
sued. We  must  employ  every  means 
in  our  power  to  reduce  the  inflamma- 
tion which  is  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
The  antiphlogistic  system  should  be 
strictly  pursued ;  and  even  in  those 
cases  where  the  patient  is  plethoric, 
blood-letting  might  be  adopted  :  this 
remedy  should,  however,  be  employed 
very  cautiously,  and  only  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  disease.  Generally  speak- 
ing, one  general  bleeding  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. After  this,  if  the  pulse  continues 
quick  and  strong,  moderate  diet,  purga- 
tives, antimonials,  and  other  remedies 
calculated  to  reduce  the  circulation, 
may  be  admmistered.  This  treatment, 
however,  must  not  be  pursued  too  long ; 
for  the  moment  there  is  an  alteration 
in  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  that  is  to 
say,  when  its  frequency  is  lessened, 
and  its  beat  lowered,  then  tonics  are 
indicated.    Bark,  quinine,  wine,  porter, 


and  other  nourishing  diet,  may  now 
be  taken  with  benefit,  and  all  those 
means  may  be  adopted,  both  generally 
and  locally,  which  will  favour  the 
separation  of  the  living  from  the  dead 
part. 

In  some  cases  of  mortification  of  the 
extremities,  the  death  of  the  part  takes 
place,  and  spreads  so  rapidly,  that  no 
other  means  can  be  adopted  but  ampu- 
tation of  the  limb.  This  operation 
should  only  be  performed  when  it  does 
not  arise  from  a  specific  cause,  such  as 
from  ossification  of  the  arteries,  &c. 
It  may,  however,  be  adopted  when  it 
is  produced  from  violent  inflammation, 
gun-shot  wounds,  from  external  vio- 
lence, and  other  accidental  circum- 
stances. 

28,  Old  Burlington  Street, 
Oct.  1845. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON  IN  1804. 

In  a  number  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal  for  1804,  we  find  the  metropolitaa 
medical  schools  mentioned  to  be — the  United 
Schools  of  St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's  Hospi- 
tals, the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's. At  St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's,  as 
wellasatSt.Bartholoraew's,thecourseol'study 
comprised  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery, 
Chemistry,  Materia' Medica,  and  Midwifery. 
In  respect  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  no 
details  are  given.  At  the  Windmill  Street 
School,  Anatomy  and  Surgery  were  taught 
by  ^Ir.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Thomas.  The 
Blenheim  Street  School  was  more  complete. 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  being  taught  by 
Joshua  Brookes,  Medicine  and  Materia  Me- 
dica by  Dr.  Hooper,  and  Midwifery  by  Dr. 
Batty.  Among  the  notices  of  nine  private 
courses  of  lectures,  we  find — three  on  Me- 
dicine, three  on  Midwifery,  two  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  and  one  on  Surgery.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom  at  this 
time  for  the  lecturers  ou  the  Praclice  of 
Medicine  to  make  Chemistry  and  Materia 
Medica  part  of  the  same  course !  Out  of 
the  twenty-nine  lecturers  whose  names  oc- 
cur in  the  list,  we  believe  that  there  are  only 
two  survivors,  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Carpue. 

CHEMICAL  PATHOLOGY. 

M.  Capezzuoli,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  one  of  the  best  tests  for  sugar  when  ex- 
isting in  the  animal  fluids — namely,  the 
o.xide  of  coi)])er — has,  in  continuing  his  ob- 
servations, detected  the  e.xistence  of  sugar 
in  pus  evacuated  from  a  small  abscess  in  a 
diabetic  patient ;  also  in  the  serous  fluid 
within  the  pericardium,  and  in  bile  collected 
from  the  gall-bladder,  in  another  diabetic 
person  after  death. —  Gaz.  Medicate. 
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RECORD  OF  CASES. 

By  Thomas  Mayo.M.D.  F.R.S. 

Physician  to  the  Infirinar>-  of  St.  Marylebone. 

[Continued  from  p.  1159.] 

Case  nf  Double  Consciousness. 
In  the  spring  of  1831  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  very  singular  nervous  affec- 
tion, of  which  1  subjoin  some  memo- 
randa. It  was  considered  by  me, 
and  so  named  at  the  time,  an  unusual 
form  of  hysteria.  I  afterwards  found 
that  similar  cases  have  been  arranged 
by  Dr.  Abcrcrombie  under  a  specific 
title,  that  of  "  double  consciousness." 
It  also  possesses  common  points  with 
the  remarkable  states  produced  by  the 
manipulations  of  the  mesmerisers, 

April  1831.— EHzabeth  Moffat,  resi- 
dent at  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  healthy 
girl,  aged  about  18,  having  swallowed 
by  mistake  some  Unguentum  Lytlai,  a 
long  train  of  symptoms  of  pain  and 
irritation  in  the  head,  thoracic  region, 
and  bladder,  ensued.  These  gradually 
subsided,  but  left  an  extreme  suscepti- 
bility of  pain  in  the  head  from  either 
sound  or  contact,  so  that  in  either  case 
she  readily  became  insensible,  par- 
ticularly from  pressure  on  the  vertex. 
On  this  physical  state  the  following 
mental  phenomena  supervened.  She 
appeared  to  pass  alternately,  and  in 
succession,  through  two  different  states 
of  mental  existence,  or  rather,  I  might 
say,  her  normal  state  was  exchanged 
for  an  abnormal  one,  which  I  shall 
presently  describe,  out  of  which  she 
would  return,  sometimes  after  it  had 
lasted  some  weeks,  into  the  normal 
one, — her  passages  from  either  state 
into  the  other  occurring  suddenly. 
The  phenomena  of  her  abnormal  state 
were  those  of  extreme  excitement,  en- 
tirely dissimilar  to  her  natural  hr.bif, 
which  was  dull  and  quiet.  Under  this 
state  she  made  considerable  progress  in 
needle-work,  and  in  many  points  of  in- 
tellectual acquirement,  far  beyond  the 
energy  and  ability  of  her  normal  con- 
dition. She  became  also  lively  and 
spirited  in  conversation.  At  the  same 
time  she  lost  her  consciousness  of  her 
relation  to  her  father  and  mother,  and 
former  associates,  calling  them  by 
wrong  names.  She  was,  however,  at 
no  lime  incoherent.  On  the  subsidence 
of  her  abnormal  state,  her  recollection 
of  her  father,  mother,  and  friends,  in 


their  just  relation  to  her,  woult  return, 
and  she  would  resume  her  quiet  and 
dull  character  ;  she  would  also  sesume 
her  true  position  and  respect.'ul  man- 
ners towards  some  ladies  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  from  whom  she  was  receiving 
kindness  and  instruction  ;  mranwhile, 
in  both  her  states,  the  norma  and  ab- 
normal one,  the  associatiors  which 
have  taken  place  in  each  cTe  obsti- 
nately retained  without  the  smallest 
confusion,  but  in  each  with  a  total  ob- 
livion of  what  has  been  leant  in  the 
other  state.  Thus,  in  hei  normal 
state,  she  will  have  entirely  brgotten 
all  those  manual  or  intellectual  ac- 
quirements which  she  may  iia/e  made 
during  that  of  excitement,  aid  every 
attempt  to  instruct  her  in  these  points 
will  utterly  fail. 

From  the  scantiness  of  my  notes,  and 
an  unwillingness  to  trust  my  memory, 
I  am  unable  to  supply  adeqjate  par- 
ticulars of  this  case :  for  instance,  I 
cannot  answer  the  question,  under 
what  conditions,  whether  from  pres- 
sure on  the  vertex,  the  transition  from 
one  state  into  the  other  seemed  to 
occur  ?  I  can  affirm,  generally,  that 
the  case  received  no  benefit  from  me- 
dical measures,  that  it  gradually  lost 
its  mental  peculiarities,  and  the  normal 
state  became  permanent,  liut  in  the 
meanwhile  circumstances  of  miscon- 
duct in  the  girl's  relatives  were  disco- 
vered, which  led  to  an  impression 
among  her  patrons  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
that  the  case  was  an  imposture  ;  and, 
fortunately  perhaps  for  the  patient,  it 
was  left  to  itself. 

I  have  observed  that  a  suspicion  of 
simulation  in  the  above  case  occasioned 
it  to  be  dismissed  with  unbelief.  It  is 
probable  that  a  more  scrutinising  eye 
ought  to  have  been  applied  throughout 
the  inquiry  into  it.  I3ut  does  the  dis- 
covery of  simulation  in  hysterical  dis- 
ease, to  which  the  above  case  is  analo- 
gous, involve  a  total  rejection  of  every 
other  symptom  of  that  state  ?  1  say,  of 
every  other  symptom,  for  simulation 
itself  is  a  symptom  of  liysteria,  though 
not  an  inseparable  one.  What  is  more 
common  than  to  see  young  persons 
become  deceitful,  to  the  extent,  exem- 
pli yratia,  of  pretending  incapacity  to 
take  food,  while  they  are  covertly  tak- 
ing articles  of  indujeslible  food  to  a 
great  quantity  ?  The  mental  pathology 
of  tiiat  state  is  fully  as  singular  as  its 
physical.  1  do  not  believe  that  Eliza- 
beth Moffatt  could  have  simulated  all 
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the  pheromena  of  her  case  ;  and  when 
I  find  that  case,  singular  as  it  is,  form- 
ing one  under  an  assigned  medical  head 
on  the  aUhority  of  an  eminent  patho- 
logist, I  more  readily  give  some  weight 
to  my  own  convictions  on  this  subject. 
Much  cf  the  above  reasoning  has  a 
bearing  en  that  train  of  symptoms 
which  I  have  adverted  to  as  having 
common  joints  with  the  above  case;  I 
mean,  the  trance  produced  by  the  ma- 
nipulations of  the  mesmerisers.  Is  it 
philosophical  to  decline  inquiry  into 
these  syaptoms,  hecauseihey  may  have 
occasionally  been  exaggerated,  or  even 
put  on,  vhen  adequate  evidence  is  af- 
forded of  their  general  reality  by  un- 
biassed aad  numerous  observers  ?  But 
if  this  question  cannot  be  answered 
affirmatively,  let  me  put  another,  v,-ith 
the  same  intention,  which  naturally 
springs  out  of  it.  Is  it  wise  in  us,  who 
desire  to  obtain  for  our  tripartite  pro- 
fession exclusive  privileges  from  the 
legislature,  to  prove  that  we  are  un- 
worthy of  these  privileges,  by  refusing 
inqnny  into  practices  which  otTer  on 
extensive  authority  an  antidote  to  pain 
and  irritation  in  their  direst  forms  ? 
We  allow  our  nurses  to  rock  our  in- 
fants to  sleep.  Are  we  to  be  told,  that 
it  is  absurd  and  unjustifiable  to  pro- 
duce a  form  of  sleep  during  which  pain 
is  unfelt,  and  irritation  allayed,  by 
movements  of  the  hands  ?  Yet  such  a 
proposition  I  have  heard  maintained 
by  an  eminent  and  valued  member  of 
our  profession  in  a  wise  and  learned 
assembly. 

I  allude  here  to  the  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  mesmerism — the  trance, 
which  the  operators  in  these  cases  ap- 
pear to  have  the  power  of  producing 
and  terminating  at  will.  Unless  we 
propose  to  establish  a  new  theory  of 
the  value  and  effect  of  testimony  on 
belief,  or  of  the  utility  and  desirable- 
ness of  adding  to  our  means  of  subdu- 
ing pain  and  irritation,  it  is  our  dutij  to 
give  a  patient  and  candid  inquiry  into 
this    subject,   and   to   profit   by   it,   if 

we  may. 

[To  be  continued.] 

In  the  48tli  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  as  appears  from  the  patent  rolls  of 
that  year,  quoted  by  Philipot,  the  King 
granted  a  free  pardon  to  Frances  de  Balsham, 
for  that  she  was  hanged  for  felony  at  Can- 
terbury, from  nine  of  the  clock  on  Monday 
to  the  rising  of  the  sun  next  day,  and  yet 
was  still  alive ! 


PRACTICAL    OBSERVATION'S    OX 

SOME  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT 
SPECIAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

By  John  Erichsen,  F.R.C.S. 

Lecturer  on  Physiologfy  and  Surgery-  at  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  &c.  &c. 

Acne. 
Whether  we  consider  the  frequency 
of  its  occurrence,  the  disfigurement  it 
occasions,  or  the  obstinate  and  chronic 
form  it  frequently  assumes,  there  are 
few  diseases  of  the  skin  better  de- 
serving the  attention  of  the  medical 
practitioner  than  Acne. 

The  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of 
acne  is  such,  that  few  people  reach  the 
middle  period  of  life  without  having 
had  an  occasional  attack  of  it ;  though, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  in 
too  trifling  a  form  to  require  medical 
treatment.  The  disfigurement  it  occa- 
sions is  such,  as  not  unfrequently, 
when  occurring  in  persons  moving  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  society,  to  embitter 
life ;  and  in  the  lower  classes,  as 
amongst  servants  for  instance,  to  pre- 
vent the  patient  gaining  a  livelihood. 
And  the  rebellious  character  that  it 
assume3  is  such,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  meet  with  cases  that 
have  for  eight,  ten,  or  even  more  years, 
resisted  all  plans  of  treatment  that 
have  been  adopted  for  their  relief. 

The  physical  characters  of  acne  are 
so  well  known  to  every  practitioner, 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  give 
any  very  detailed  account  of  them  here ; 
the  more  so,  as  it  is  not  my  intention, 
to  enter  upon  anything  like  a  complete 
history  of  the  disease,  but  rather  to 
direct  attention  to  certain  points  in  its 
etiology  and  treatment,  that  appear  to 
me  to  be  of  pecuHar  interest,  and  of 
direct  practical  importance. 

The  best  and  most  practical  classi- 
fication of  the  varieties  of  acne  is  that 
by  Gibert,  who  divides  this  disease  into 
Acne  disseminata,  A.  rosacea,  and  Men- 
tegra.  Willan  and  Bateman,  followed 
by  many  of  the  more  modern  writers 
on  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  have  di- 
vided acne  into  four  species  ;  but  as 
the  characters  on  which  this  division 
is  founded  are  for  the  most  part  unim- 
portant and  transitory,  being  depen- 
dent on  trifling  modifications  in  the 
appearance,  progress,  and  activity  of 
the  disease,  they  do  not  deserve  to  be 
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made  the  foundation  for  distinct  and 
named  varieties  ;  which  are  vahieless, 
as  far  as  all  practical  purposes  are 
concerned,  and  only  serve  to  mystify 
II  very  simple  subject. 

Acne  disseminata  is  well  known  to 
be  essentially  a  chronic  inflammation, 
of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  with  accumu- 
lation of  their  contents,  more  es- 
pecially of  the  face,  shoulders,  and 
chest,  and  more  rarely  of  the  extremi- 
ties. In  the  ordinary  cases  of  this 
disease  we  find  these  follicles  in  all 
states  of  obstruction  and  inflamma- 
tion. We  find  a  number  of  black 
points,  aptly  enough  compared,  by 
Alibert,  to  the  grains  of  powder  that 
are  occasionally  imbedded  in  the  skin 
by  a  discharge  of  fire-arms  ;  a  num- 
ber of  indurated  dusky  red  or  purplish 
elevations,  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a 
mustard-seed  to  a  large  cherry-stone, 
slowly  maturating.with  sm;ill  yellow  pu- 
rulent heads  ;  and  after  their  contents 
have  been  discharged,  whether  naturally 
or  artificially,  giving  rise  to  reddish 
or  violel-coioured  elevations,  which 
eifhcr  gradually  subside,  leaving  the 
integument,  frequently  not  till  after 
some  months  have  elapsed,  of  its  natu- 
ral appearance,  or  else  giving  rise  to 
small  oblong  depressed  white  cica- 
trices. These  cicatrices  are  most  com- 
monly met  with  on  the  shoulders  and 
chest;  rarely,  if  ever,  on  the  face.  In 
some  very  chronic  cases  of  the  disease 
I  have  seen  hundreds  of  them  scattered 
iibout  the  upper  parts  of  the  trunk. 

Although  this  is  the  common  ap- 
pearance presented  by  acne  dissemi- 
nata, (the  acne  punctata,  simplex,  and 
indurata  of  Willan,  &c.),  when  it  oc- 
curs in  young  men,  and  tolerably  ro- 
bust females,  there  is  another  variety 
of  the  affection  that  has  not  received 
as  much  attention  from  writers  on  the 
diseases  of  the  skin  as  it  ougiit ;  but  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  much  use  in 
jjractice,  as  its  treatment  diflcrs,  as 
will  hereafter  be  more  fully  shown, 
from  that  of  the  other  varieties  of  acne. 
The  form  of  the  disease  that  I  allude 
to  appears  to  consist  especially  in  an 
obstructive  and  chronic  inflauimation 
to  a  sliglit  extent  of  the  sebaceous  fol- 
licle—of mild  acne  disseminata  and 
pityriasis.  It  is  characterized  by  small 
elevations  of  the  integuiuenls,  seldom 
exceeding  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  of  a 
light  rosy  colour,  not  very  hard,  and 
very    seldom   suppurating ;    the  inter- 


vening portions  of  skin  being  dry, 
rough,  and  desquamating,  of  e  reddish 
hue,  and  readily  flushed  after  exertion 
and  meals.  As  far  as  my  ejperience 
goes,  this  disease  is  confined  to  fe- 
males, and  principally  to  thos^;  moving 
in  the  better  ranks  of  life.  Th.s  variety 
of  acne  diflcrs  from  the  A.  simplex 
of  Willan  and  Bateman,  by  its  tuber- 
cles being  smaller,  less  disposed  to 
suppurate,  and  of  a  less  vivid  red,  but 
principally  by  the  co-existerce  of  a 
very  marked  furfuraccous  condition  of 
the  adjacent  cuticle.  This  foim  of  the 
disease  always  appears  to  be  connected 
with  an  asthenic  state  of  the  system ; 
and  the  morbid  condition  of  the  cuti- 
cle, which  is  conjoined  with  it,  is  de- 
pendent, in  all  probability,  on  the  ten- 
dency that  there  is  in  that  staie  of  the 
system  to  a  desquamation  and  furfu- 
raccous separation  of  the  cuticle. 

The  etiology  of  acne,  as  of  all  other 
diseases  of  the  skin,  is  very  important, 
as  it  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  a  disease  that  we  can  arrive 
at  a  proper  and  rational  mode  of  treat- 
ing it;  and  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  it  is  to  a  want  of  due  at- 
tention to  those  circunistanoes,  whe- 
ther they  be  external  agencies  or  con- 
stitutional actions,  that  occasion  or 
predispose  to  the  diseases  of  the  skin, 
that  so  much  empiricism  still  exists  in 
the  treatment  of  these  afl'ections. 

The  exciting  causes  of  acne  are  very 
various  :  such  as  exposure  to  a  hot  sun 
or  fire,  to  dust,  to  a  cold  wind,  or  a 
draught  of  cold  air  ;  bathing,  or  drink- 
ing cold  fluids  when  heated :  eating 
indigestible  salted,  or  highly  spiced 
articles  of  food,  the  habitual  use  of 
spirits,  wine  in  excess,  &c.  may  all 
excite  an  attack  of  acne.  But  what- 
ever be  the  immediate  exciting  cause, 
there  must  be  a  predisposition  to  the 
disease  in  the  system.  Acne  is  never, 
I  believe,  in  its  more  severe  forms, 
a  mere  local  aflection,  but  invariably 
<lepends  for  its  origin  on  some  constitu- 
tional cause,  wiiich  has  predisposed 
the  system  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
com])Iaint.  On  looking  over  the  notes 
of  i)7  cases  of  acne  that  iiave  been 
under  my  care  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  1  find  that  in  only  three 
instances  could  no  constitutional  cause 
be  discovered  for  the  disease,  which 
apjiearcd  in  two  of  these  cases  to  be 
excited  Ijv  the  patients  bathing  in  cold 
water  whilst  heated. 
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The  relative  liability  of  the  two 
sexes  to  acne  is  dilTerently  stated  by 
authors.  Thus  Bateman  is  of  opinion 
that  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  males; 
Gibert  tiiat  acne  rosacea  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  women ;  and 
Cazenave  that  the  disease  attacks  the 
two  sexes  equally. 

On  analyzing  the  97  cases,  I  find 
that  59  were  females,  and  3S  males  ; 
showing  a  very  decided  preponderance 
on  the  side  of  the  females.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  is 
not,  in  all  probability,  a  very  just  esti- 
mate of  the  relative  liability  of  the  two 
sexes  to  the  disease,  although  it  may 
be  of  those  who  seek  medical  advice 
for  it.  Females,  being  more  solicitous 
about  their  personal  appearance  than 
males,  apply  for  treatment,  when  la- 
bouring under  comparatively  slight 
attacks  of  acne  ;  whereas  men  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  it,  unless  it 
be  so  severe  as  to  produce  material 
discomfort.  This  consideration  will 
induce  us  to  attach  less  importance 
to  the  apparent  diti'erence  in  the  lia- 
bility of  the  two  sexes  to  acne  ;  but 
still  it  is  not  sufficient  to  account 
entirely  for  the  very  great  prepon- 
derance of  cases  on  the  side  of  the 
females. 

The  ages  of  the  97  patients  were  as 
follows — 


A^e. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  15 

2 

15  —  20 

6 

15—18—  .53 
18— 20— lis 

16 

20  —  25 

IG 

15 

25  —  30 

;          5 

11 

30  —  35 

3 

8 

35  —  40 

2 

2 

40  —  45 

3 

4 

45  —  50 

3 

1 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  acne 
can  scarcely  in  justice  be  termed,  as 
it  frequently  is,  a  disease  of  puberty, 
itis  rather  one  of  the  early  adult  age — 
31  out  of  the  97  cases  occurring  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  25  ;  no  male 
being  affected  before  the  age  of  IS, 
and  only  two  females  before  that  of 
15,  both  of  whom  had  completed  their 
14th  year.  Of  the  IG  females  affected 
between  their  15th  and 20th  year,  onlv  5 
were  below  IS;  II  being  between  that 
age  and  20.  We  may,  therefore,  re- 
gard acne  as    beinjr  rather  connected 


with  that  period  of  life  at  which  pT>- 
berty  has  already  taken  place,  and 
the  individual  is  entering  upon  man 
or  womanhc-od ;  the  period  at  which 
the  whole  pilary  system,  with  which 
the  sebaceous  glands  are  intimately 
connected,  botn  in  seat  and  function, 
is  undergoing  a  rapid  development. 

The  inlluence  of  season  on  the  oci- 
currence  of  this  disease  is  not  very 
easily  ascertained,  on  account  of  its 
very  chronic  character.  If,  however, 
we  may  assume  that  the  patients  gene- 
rally presented  themselves  for  treat- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  disease  was 
moretlian  usually  troublesome,  though 
it  may  have  existed  for  some  lime,  we 
may  take  the  following  table  as  an 
index  of  the  relative  severity  of  the 
disease  in  different  months. 

January  .  15  ,  July  ...  8 
February  .  fi  !  August  .  .  4 
March  .  .  11  September  .  3 
April  .  .  9  I  October  .  .  5 
!May .  .  .  13  November  .  1 
June.     .     .     13    December    .     9 

67  1  30 

We  find,  then,  the  greatest  number  of 

patients,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 

whole,      presenting      themselves     for' 

treatment  in    the    first  six   months  of 

the  year, — from  January  to  June;  in 

those  months,    in    fact,  in  which  the 

greatest    and  most    sudden  variations 

of  temperature  occur. 

On  referring  to    the    works  of  the 

principal    writers    on   the    diseases  of 

the  skin,  we  find  but  very  obscure  and 

frequently   contradictory  statements  as 

to  the  constitutional   causes  that  more 

immediately  predi-po-e  to  this  disease; 

and    little    has    been    added    to    our 

knowledge  on  this  part  of  our  subject, 

since  Darwin  divided  acne  rosacea  int' 

the  three  species  oUiepatica,  stomaclii 

liertditariu.  *""' 

Plumbe   considered   acne  to  '        j 
1     ..  1  .1      ■  1      oe  de- 

pendent   on    a  pietlionc  conf     .  ■  r 

the    system,    leading   to  a  r      ^'^i""  °^ 
and    adhesive    secretion  o""     '^"I^  ^^  ^ 
matter.     Raver  states  th       ^    sebaceous 
at  the  causes 


r 


are  very  obscure  ;  that 
occasionally     conner 


in  females  it  is 


norrhcca,    that  it  -      -'^^    ^''^'^  ^^'^^^l 
constitutions,  or  r       occurs    in    the  best 

addicted  to  ona-  -^^^y  '^"='^^,  >:°"^°  ."^^" 
or  suffering  '  ..ism,  to  drinking  spirits, 
Gibert*  er  -rom  abdominal  irritation. 
,  „  .  ,.  ,ters  more  fuUv  into  the 
p.  208.  5;s  Speciales  de  la  Peau,  2cl  Ed.  Pans 
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<<iuses  of  acne  than  any  writer  with 
w'hose  works  I  am  acquainted  ;  he  re- 
cognizes its  frequent  connexion  with 
the  arrest  of  the  menstrual  function, 
the  suppression  of  habitual  discharges, 
or  with  the  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  and  states  that  it  is  most 
commonly  met  with  in  bilious  and 
lymphatic  subjects.  Bateman  *  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  of  most  frequent  oc- 
currence in  persons  of  the  sanguine 
temperament,  and  states,  that  it  is 
not  uncommonly  connected  with  disor- 
der of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  with 
haemorrhoids  and  phthisis  pulmonalis. 
Cazenave  and  Schedelf  state  that  it 
often  occurs  in  robust  individuals  sub- 
ject to  abdominal  irritation,  or  who 
are  addicted  to  onanism.  1  may 
mention  that  masturbation  is  stated  by 
all  the  French  dermatologists  to  be  a 
frequent  cause  of  acne,  and  some  of 
them,  Gibert  for  instance,  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  pimples  of  this  disease 
reveal  the  disgusting  habits  of  the  pa- 
■  tient.  This  statement  appears  to  me 
to  be  too  vaguely  and  loosely  made  to 
merit  any  attention.  I  have  taken 
some  trouble  to  ascertain  if  the  deplo- 
Tabk  habit  alluded  to  existed  in  any 
of  the  patients  that  I  have  attended, 
and  I  have  never  in  any  one  instance 
■  been  able  to  ascertain  that  it  did:  no 
.  doubt,  onanism,  like  every  other  cir- 
cumstance that  interferes  with  the 
general  health,  might  occasion  acne  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  for  it  to  be  considered, 
in  this  country  at  least,  a  special  cause 
of  the  disease.  This  point,  though 
perhaps  of  no  very  great  practical  mo- 
ment, is  of  some  importance  to  patients 
labouring  under  acne,  who  usually 
suffer  enough  from  the  disfigurement 
jiroduced  by  the  disease,  without  the 
^ditional  annoyance  of  being  con- 
■iered  guilty  of  the  practices  alluded 
J,  '       Some  writers,  again,  attribute  it  to 

€Xces. 
upon  e. 


sive  venery  ;    whilst  others  look 

■^treme  continence  as  a  predis- 

^  use  :  both  statements  aijpcar 

posing:  ca  •  r        4- 

f         °  nuire  conlirmation. 

10  me  to  re.     ■       ^j^^.  y-r  ^.^^^^  ^-^^^^  f^^^ 

On  analj-z.      .^  j   f,„j  „,.^^  ^,f 
the  basis  of  ih.       4^^  i(. ,,,,.,  ,„i,j,,t  to 

heaSmalepatK      -.^^  .  h,  1!)  there  was 
Habitual  constipat, 
dyspejisia,  usually  o. 

>^ith   more  or  less  in.  '^^,i  only  in    .3 

the  hver  and   bowels,   . 

•  SytiopKiK,  7ti,  r-(lifion,  p.  39(i.         '  Edition. 
T  Abr6ge  pratigue,  &c.  p.  25.3,  3  u 


*'an  irritative  kind, 
"gular  action  of 


instances  was  the  general  health  per- 
fectly good.  In  one  of  these  three 
cases  the  disease  followed  small-pox, 
and  in  the  remaining  two  instances  it 
occurred  in  consequence  of  bathing 
whilst  hot  and  perspiring. 

In  the  .'39  cases  occurring  in  females 
the  causes  were  equally  well  marked. 
In  39  cases  there  was  disorder  of  the 
function  of  the  uterus,  usually  with, 
more  or  less  stomach  or  liver  derange- 
ment. Of  these  39  cases,  34  suffered 
from  amenorrhoea  and  dysme.iorrhoea, 
in  three  there  was  menorrhagia,  and  in 
two  leucorrhoBa. 

Tlie  intensity  of  these  causes  varied 
at  different  ages,  but  was  most  marked 
before  the  age  of  20.  Thus,  of  the  16 
females  affected  with  acne,  who  were  be- 
tween 15  and  20  years  of  age,  no  less  than 
15  were  sulTering  from  deficient  men- 
struation, that  function  being  regular  in. 
one  only;  whilst  of  the  15  cases  that  oc- 
curred in  females  between  the  ages  of 
liO  and  25,  there  was  deficient  men- 
struation in  10  :  and  of  the  1 1  that  were 
met  with  during  the  next  period  of  five 
years  the  same  condition  prevailed  in 
five  instances.  In  2  cases  the  func- 
tion of  the  uterus  had  entirely  ceased, 
and  in  18  it  appeared  to  be  undisturbed. 
Of  these  last  18  cases  there  was  more 
or  less  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  in  the  shape  of  habitual  consti- 
pation, or  dyspepsia,  in  Ki,  and  in  the 
remaining  two  instances  it  appeared 
to  be  dependent  on  the  gastric  irrita- 
tion consequent  on  spirit-drinking. 

From  this  analysis  it  is  evident  that 
the  menstrual  function  exercises  con- 
siderable infiuence  in  predisposing  to 
the  occurrence  of  acne.  This  infiuence 
would  appear  most  active  in  early  life, 
at  the  time  indeed  when  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  female  economy  are 
closely  connected  with  those  of  the 
uterine  system  ;  and  gradually  to  di- 
minish in  intensity  as  the  patient 
advances  in  years,  when  the  disturb- 
ing causes  would  appear  to  be  most 
generally  referrible  to  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs. 

That  acne,  when  occurring  in  females, 
is  much  under  the  inffuence  of  the 
menstrual  function,  is  also  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  almost  inva- 
riably more  troublesome  immediately 
before  and  during  the  menstrual  period, 
proving  less  severe  and  a])pearing  bet- 
ter immediately  after  this  has  ceased. 

Tlie  variety  of  acne  that  occurs  in 
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any  particular  case  is  much  influenced  j 
by  the  predisposing  cause.  Thus, 
where  it  m;ikes  its  rippearaiice  in  young  | 
adults,  it  is  almost  invariably  the  acne 
disseminata  (A.  simplex,  punctata,  or 
indurata)  ;  which,  if  the  patient  be  a 
female,  is  most  generally,  as  has  al-  , 
ready  been  shown,  occasioned  by  some 
uterine  disturbance.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  disease  occurs  after 
the  age  of  35,  it  usually  assumes  more 
or  less  of  the  rosacea  variety,  the  skin 
surrounding  the  pustules  being  in 
an  erythemetous  condition.  These 
cases  are  no  doubt  occasionally  depen- 
dent in  the  female  on  the  changes  that 
precede  and  accompany  the  cessation 
of  the  menstrual  function,  but  most 
commonly  in  both  sexes  are  connected 
with  habitual  abdominal  irritation  and 
obstruction  ;  and  not  unfrequently  with 
a  disposition  to  gout.  The  kind  of 
dyspepsia  with  which  this  variety  of 
the  disease  is  most  commonly  con- 
nected appears  to  be  that  form  of  dis- 
ease so  well  described  by  the  late  Dr. 
Todd,  as  the  irritable  gastric  dyspepsia, 
with  which  more  or  less  pyrosis,  and 
an  inactive  condition  of  the  liver  and 
bowels,  is  frequently  associated. 

The  treatment  of  acne  varies  ma- 
terially according  to  the  variety  of  the 
disease  and  its  causes,  as  well  as  the 
age  and  sex  of  the  individual  affected. 
It  is  from  want  of  due  attention  to  tlie 
different  circumstances  that  modify  the 
disease,  that  so  much  difficulty  is  fre- 
quently experienced  in  its  treatment, 
and  that  we  may  still  exclcim  with 
Plumbe,  "  that  in  the  common  treat- 
ment of  this  affection  it  is  lamentable 
to  witness  the  complete  deficiency  of 
attention  to  common  surgical  princi- 
ples." 

The  treatment  of  acne  is  necessarily 
divisible  into  general  and  local. 

The  general  treatment  principally 
consists  in  removing  any  constitu- 
tional derangement  that  may  exist. 

If  the  patient  be  a  young  woman 
suffering  from  amenorrhoea,  and  in 
whom  the  circulation  is  weak  and  lan- 
guid, the  disease  appearing  to  proceed 
rather  from  want  of  proper  lone  in 
the  cutaneous  capillary  circulation, 
than  from  any  other  cause,  the  proper 
means  must  be  adopted  to  bring  about 
a  return  of  the  menstrual  function,  and 
to  increase  the  powers  of  the  system. 
In  thesecascs  the  Pil.  Aloes  c.  Myrrhll, 
every  second  night,  with  a  pill  com- 


posed of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  of  extract  of  gentian,  and  pow- 
dered ginger,  night  and  morning,  or 
5SS.  of  the  Tinct.  Ferri.  Ammonio 
Chlorid.  with  a  few  drops  of  the  Liq. 
Ammonia  Aromat.  in  infusion  of 
Quassia,  or  from  two  to  four  grains  of 
the  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron,  in  cin- 
namon water,  twice  or  three  times  a 
day,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the 
warm  hip-bath,  will  be  the  most  eligi- 
ble pLin  ;  or  if  mineral  tonics  cannot  be 
borne,  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  any  vegetable 
infusion,  may  be  had  recourse  to.  At 
the  same  time  the  liver  should  be 
acted  upon  by  means  of  a  few  grains 
of  Plummer's  pill,  or  of  mercury  and 
chalk,  every  second  or  third  night. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  males,  or 
in  females  more  advanced  in  life,  or  in 
whom  the  menstrual  function  is  pro- 
perly and  regularly  performed,  otiier 
means  will  be  required.  In  these  cases, 
as  has  already  been  shown,  the  disease 
will  most  generally  be  found  to  be 
dependent  on  more  or  less  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs,  which 
must,  of  course,  be  remedied  by  appro- 
priate treatment. 

If  the  patient  be  strong,  robust,  and 
plethoric,  and  there  be  an  habitually 
inactive  condition  of  the  liver  and 
bowels,  a  few  grains  of  blue-pill,  or  of 
mercury  iind  chalk,  combined  with  the 
aloes  and  myrrh,  or  compound  rhubarb- 
pill,  may  be  advantageously  adminis- 
tered twice  or  thrice  a  week,  with  an 
occasional  dose  of  the  compound  de- 
coction of  aloes  in  the  morning  until  a 
proper  action  has  been  set  up  in  the 
priniEe  \ias.  After  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  Plummer's  pill  every  second 
night,  in  8  or  10  grain  doses,  will  be 
found  a  most  invaluable  remedy,  in- 
creasing the  secretory  activity  both  of 
the  liver  and  skin.  As  an  habitual 
aperient  in  the  cases  under  considera- 
tion, I  have  found  none  superior  to  Dr. 
^Marshall  Hall's  aloetic  pills  at  night, 
or  to  a  wine-glassful  of  the  Pulna  water 
taken  before  breakfast— one  half  imme- 
diately on  getting  up,  the  other  half 
after  dressing.  I  have  found  this 
mineral  water  of  the  very  greatest  ser- 
vice in  cases  of  acne  occurring  in 
middle-aged  persons  labouring  under 
habitual  abdominal  congestion  and  irri- 
tation, the  results  of  too  generous 
living,  in  remedying  which  I  think  it 
fully  deserves  the  high  eulogium  passed 
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upon  it  by  Dr.  Granville.  It  is  more 
particularly  in  those  very  intractable 
forms  of  acne  rosacea  that  are  depen- 
dent upon  habitual  constipation  and 
portal  congestion,  and  that  are  con- 
nected with  a  gouty  condition  of  the 
system,  that  I  have  seen  great  benefit 
derived  from  this  excellent  and  valuable 
remedy.  If  there  be  a  congested  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membranes,  lime- 
water,  or,  what  is  more  agreeable  per- 
haps, tlie  Carrara  water,  and  sarsa- 
parilla,  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed. 

Although  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary, in  llie  treatment  of  acne,  to  re- 
move any  existing  visceral  derange- 
ment, yet  the  disease  will  not,  in  gene- 
ral, yield  to  these  means  alone  ;  and  it 
will  be  requisite,  independently  of  local 
treatment,  to  have  recourse  to  measures 
that  will  act  more  immediately  and 
directly  on  the  seat  of  the  affection. 
For  this  purpose  the  alkalies  are  usually 
employed,  and  by  far  the  most  effi- 
cacious of  these  preparations  is  the 
popular  one  of  the  Liquor  Potas^tc, 
•which  appears  to  act  almost  specifically 
in  acne,  combining  probably  with  the 
oily  matters  of  the  thickened  sebaceous 
secretion,  and  thus  facilitating  its  escaiie 
from  the  follicles.  In  order  that  the 
liquor  potassic  should  exercise  its  good 
effects,  it  should  not  be  given  sparingly. 
It  is  perfectly  useless  to  antici[)ate  any 
benefit  from  doses  of  10  to  15  minims  ; 
and  I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  A,  T.  Thom- 
Kon  in  the  opinion,  that  much  of  the 
difffculty  attending  the  treatment  of 
acne  rosacea  has  arisen  from  giving 
the  liquor  potassa;  in  too  small  doses. 
1  have  never  found  any  inconvenience 
from  beginning  with  doses  of  25  or  .30 
minims  of  tiie  liquor  potassjc,  and 
gradually  carrying  it  up  to  00  or  70 
minims  twice  a  day,  provided  it  be 
taken  in  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of 
fluid  :  if  this  i)recaution  be  not  attended 
to,  it  will  be  fouiul  to  produce  irritation 
of  the  stomach.  The  vehicle  that  I 
most  generally  order  it  to  be  taken  in 
is  the  itifusion  of  nettles,  made  by 
poiu'mg  a  quart  of  boiling  water  on  a 
large  handful  of  common  nettles,  and 
allowing  it  to  infu-e  till  cold.  Tliis  in 
fusion,  which  ap[)ears  to  exercise  a 
very  consideraljle  influence  on  the  skin, 
is  the  best  vehicle  with  which  1  tun 
acquainted  for  the  administration  of 
the  li(juor  potassrc,  and  should  l)e  taken 
in  doses  of  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  a 


tumblerful  twice  a  day.  When  there 
is  an  atonic  condition  of  the  stomachy 
or  of  the  system  generally,  the  addition 
of  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  essence  of 
wormwood,  or  of  a  grain  or  two  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  to  each  dose  of 
the  liquor  potassip,  will  be  found  a 
useful  adjunct.  If  care  be  taken  only 
to  increase  the  dose  of  the  alkali  very 
slowly,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  a  very  large 
fjuantity  of  some  sheathing  and  muci- 
laginous vehicle,  it  may  with  perfect 
ease  and  safety  be  carried  to  the  extent 
that  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  be 
continued  for  a  considerable  time  with- 
out giving  rise  to  any  gastric  irritation. 

There  :ire  certain  rules  of  diet  which 
it  will  likewise  be  necessary  for  the 
patient  to  attend  to.  All  stimuli, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  fermented 
liquors,  coffee,  spices,  &c.  should  either 
be  avoided  entirely,  or  only  be  taken 
in  great  moderation.  All  prepared^ 
salted,  or  smoked  meats  or  fish,  raw 
vegetables,  young  meats,  the  richer 
kinds  of  fish,  such  as  eels,  salmon,  and 
turbot,  cheese,  and  baked  pastry,  must 
be  abstained  from  ;  and  the  iliet  be 
rigidly  composed  of  the  lighter  and  mora 
nutritious  articles  of  food. 

Useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  as  proper 
general  treatment  is  lor  the  cure  of  acne, 
it  would  scarcely  succeed  by  itself;  and 
it  is  always  expedient  to  have  recourse 
to  local  means  of  treatment.  In  carry- 
ing these  out  there  are  two  principal 
indications  to  fulfil  :  the  first  is  to  allay 
irritation  and  to  remove  the  sebaceous 
matter  that  is  accumulated  in  the  folli- 
cles; the  second,  to  induce  a  more 
healthy  action  in  the  diseased  part. 

The  plan  of  local  treatment  that  13 
most  generally  adopted  in  acne  is  of  a 
sliinulaiing  character.  This,  in  certain 
stages,  and  in  some  of  the  varieties  of 
the  disease,  is  useful  enough;  it  is, 
however,  much  too  indisciiininately 
resorted  to  in  all  stages  and  in  all  spe- 
cies of  tile  afl'ection. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  allay 
the  irritation  that  is  occasioned  by  the 
obstruction  of  the  follicles,  and  to  re- 
move the  sebaceous  matter  contained  in 
tiiein  :  this  is  more  readily  eflected  by 
the  application  at  night  of  a  warm 
bread  and  water  poultice,  by  fomenta- 
tions, or  by  the  local  vapour-bath. 
The  most  etBcacions  of  these  means,  if 
there  be  only  a  moderate  degree  of  irri- 
tation, is  the'local  vapour-bath  ;  if  there 
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be  much  inflammation,  bread  and  water 
poultices  should  be  employed  as  well : 
but,  without  exception,  the  readiest 
and  most  agreeable  mode  of  allaying 
the  irritation  of  acne,  especially  when 
that  disease  is  situated  on  the  face,  is 
by  means  of  a  local  steam-bath,  used 
morning  and  evening  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  at  a  time.  A  very  convenient 
mode  of  applying  this  is  by  means  of 
Duval's  apparatus,  which,  however, 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  rather 
expensive.  To  obviate  this  objection, 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
much  simpler  and  cheaper  apparatus*, 
which  answers  every  purpose,  and  the 
price  of  which  does  not  exceed  a  few 
shillings.  If  neither  of  these  machines 
are  at  hand,  the  best  plan  is  to  direct 
the  patient  to  pour  some  boiling  water 
into  a  basin,  and  then,  holding  the 
head  over  this,  to  envelope  both  with  a 
towel  or  handkerchief,  and  thus  allow 
the  face  to  be  surrounded  by  the  com- 
fined  steam.  If  one  or  other  of  these 
plans  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  morn- 
ing immediately  after  rising,  and  in 
the  evening  before  going  to  bed,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  orifices  of  the  se- 
baceous follicles  will  rpiickly  be  emptied 
of  the  matters  that  obstruct  them,  and 
the  skin  of  the  face  be  at  the  same  time 
rendered  smoother  and  softer — that 
harshness  and  stnTness  which  is  fre- 
quently so  much  complained  of  being 
readily  and  eflectually  removed. 

If  the  disease  have  merely  assumed 
the  characters  of  some  of  the  milder 
forms  of  acne  disseminata  (the  acne 
simplex  or  punctata),  or  that  variety 
which  I  have  described  as  combined 
with  pityriasis,  and  which  is  of  i'requent 
occurrence  in  young  females,  the  only 
local  treatment  that  will  be  found  ne- 
cessary in  addition  to  the  steam-bath, — 
which  I  look  upon  as  indispensable — 
and  occasional  poulticing  at  night,  is 
the  application  in  the  evening  of  the 
white  precipitate  ointment,  or  of  the 
Ung.  Hydrarg.  Nitratis,  diluted  with 
two  or  three  parts  of  zinc  ointment. 
By  these  means,  persevered  in  for  some 
little  time,  in  conjunction  with  proper 
general  treatment,  the  milder  and  more 
recent  cases  of  the  disease  will  speedily 
get  well.  If,  however,  it  be  of  the 
variety  designated  acne  indnratK,  if  it 
have  existed  for  aconsiderable  length  of 

*  This  apparatus  is  made  by,  and  may  be  pro- 
cured of,  Mr.  TwinbeiTow,  2,  Edward  Street, 
Portman  Sguare. 


time,  and  there  be  large,  indurated,  red, 
or    livid    elevations,   suppurating    but 
very  slowly  and  imperfectly,  it  will  be 
requisite    to    have    recourse    to    more 
active  means.     It  is  in  these  cases  that 
the  plan  recommended  by  Plumbe,  of 
pushing  a  bmcet  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  larger  tumors,  and  thus  evacu- 
ating their  contents,  will  be  found  to 
be  especially  useful,  and  to  hasten  in  a 
very  marked  manner  the  progress  of 
the  disease.     In  addition  to  this,  warm 
bread  and   water   poultices,  to  which 
olive-oil  has   been   added,  should    be 
applied  every  night ;    the  steam-bath 
should  be  used  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  and  the  Ung.  Hydrarg.   Nitratis, 
either  undiluted  or  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  zinc,  or  of  white  precipitate 
ointment,  should  be  well  rubbed  in  at 
bed-time,  the  object  being  to  hasten 
the   resolution  of  the  tumors   by  the 
application  of  a  moderate  stimulus  ;  or 
if    this    cannot    be    accomplished,    to 
cause  them  to  suppurate  as  speedily  as 
possible.     As  soon   as   suppuration  is 
established,   the    contents    should    be 
evacuated  by  means  of  a  small  punc- 
ture.    When  the  disease  is  situated  in 
the  back  and  shoulders,  an  ointment  of 
the  iodide  of  sulphur,  in  the  proportion 
of  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple  of  the 
iodide  to  an  ounce  of  spermaceti  cerate, 
will    be    found    of    essential    service, 
causing   the    rapid    resolution   of    the 
indurated  elevations  that  are  so  trouble- 
some  in    some   forms  of  acne.     This 
application   cannot  very  conveniently 
be  made  to  the  face,  as  it  stains  the 
skin  of  a  brownish  hue,  and  is  there- 
fore only  applicable  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  disease  is  situated  on  parts 
of  the  body  that  are  generally  covered. 
Lotions  of  various  kinds  are  recom- 
mended  by  almost  all  the  systematic 
writers  on  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  as 
being  of  use  in  cases  of  acne.     1  have, 
however,  almost  invariably  been  dis- 
appointed by   them,   and   have   found 
them  very  far  inferior  to  ointments  in 
the  permanency  of  their  efiects,  or  in 
their  general  applicability.    Those  that 
contain    mucilaginous   matters,  as  the 
vegetable   infusions    of   all  kinds,  are 
frequently  complained  of  by  patients 
on  account  of  their  forming,  when  dry, 
thin     incrustations     about     the     face, 
which    is   thereby   rendered   st.ff  and 
uncomfortable.     Spirit  lotions,  which 
are  not  liable  to  this  objection,  have 
never  appeared  to  nie  to  accomplish 
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anything  that  might  not  more  rcadilj' 
be  effected  by  ointments;  whilst  those 
that  contain  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
in  solution,  even  in  very  small  quantity, 
are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  are 
liable,  in  certain  individuals,  to  give 
rise  to  an  erythematous  eruption— more 
particularly  in  those  cases  of  acne  that 
are  attended  by  a  branny  desquamation 
of  the  cuticle,  and  by  some  degree  of 
redness  of  the  surrounding  skin. 
[To  be  continued.] 


ANCIENT  PRACTICE  IN  CASES  OF  PLACENTA 
PR.EVIA, 

Mr.  Henry  Blenkinsopp,  of  Warwick, 
gives  a  quotation  upon  this  subject  from  a 
curious  rnanuscrijit  in  his  possession,  en- 
titled, "  Observations  in  Midwifery,  by  Per- 
civall  Willughby,  Gentleman."  This  Dr. 
Willughby  was  "  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Sir 
Percivall  Willughby,  and  grandson  of  .Sir 
Francis,  famous  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth," and  he  had  a  considerable  practice  in 
Derby,  Stafford,  and  afterwards  in  London, 
the  dates  of  his  cases  ranging  from  1640  to 
1670. 

He    says: — "If  the    flux    of  blood   bee 
caused  by  the  afterbirth,  coming  afore  the 
birth  of  the  child,  or  in  the  time  of  travaile, 
— before  you  attem])t  anything,   these  two 
points  must   be  observed.      First,  whether 
the  after-burden  bee  come  forth  but  a  little, 
or  else  very  much.     If  it   beo   but  a  little 
(when   the  mother  is  well  placed,)  it  must 
be  thrust  and  put  back  again  with  as  much 
care  as  may  possible  bee  ;    and,  if  the  head 
of  y''  child  come  first,  let  it  be  placed  right 
in  the  passage,  thereby  to  help  the  natnrall 
deliverey.     But,   if  you  find  any  difficulty, 
or,  if  you  perceive  that  the  child's  head  cannot 
easily  bee  brought  forward,    then,  without 
douljt,  the  best  and  surest  way  is,  to  search 
for  the  feet,  (as  we  have  said,)   and  to  pluck 
him  forth  gently  by  them.     The  other  point 
to  be  observed,  is,  that  if  the  said  after-birth 
bee  much  come  forth,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
put  back  again,    (as  well   by  reason  of  the 
bigness  of  it,  as  also  of  the  flux  of  blood 
that  commonly  companies  it,)   and  likewise, 
if  the  child  follow   it  close,  staying  onely  to 
come  into  the  world,  then   must  the  after- 
burden  bee  pulled  away  rjuite  ;   and,  when  it 
is  come  forth,  it  must   bee  laid  aside,  with- 
out cutting   the   string   that  cleaves  unto  it. 
For,  by  the  guiding  of  the  same  string  yo)i 
may  easily  find  tlie  child  ;  who,  wliethor  he  be 
alive  or   dead,    must  be  drawn  forth  by  the 
legs  with  as  much  dexterity  as  may  bee." — 
Provincial  Med.  and  Sury.  Journal,  April 
1845. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1845. 

The  subject  of  Medical  Education  is 
so  full  of  interest  at  the  present  time, 
that  we  think  we  need  not  apologise 
to   our  readers    for    bringing    before 
them  in  a  prominent  form  some  of  the 
views  entertained    by    an    intelligent 
man,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  good  experience  on  the  state 
of  the  medical  profession  both  in  Asia 
and    Europe.      As   the  lecture    upon 
which  we  are  about  to  comment  was 
delivered  by  Professor  Royle*,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  various  mea- 
sures of  Medical  Reform,  which  kept 
the  profession  in  a  continual  state  of 
excitement  during  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,    we  are  in   a  position  to 
com[iare  his  views  with  those  which 
have  been  entertained  by  others,  who 
have    had    the  advantage  of  forming 
their   opinions    from    a   more  mature 
examination  of  the  subject. 

The  great  object  of  Medical  Educa- 
tion is,  undoubtedly,  to  fit  those  who 
aspire  to  be  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, for  Ijecoming  properly  qualified 
practitioners ;  but  a  difficulty  has 
hitherto  existed,  in  the  fact,  that  those 
in  whose  hands  the  power  has  been 
placed,  have  not  adopted  any  uniform 
plan  whereby  this  may  be  accom- 
plished. Preliminary  education  has 
been  neglected  to  a  very  great  extent,— 
a  circumstance  which  may  be  perhaps 
in  great  part  attributed  to  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem. A  faint  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  Apothecaries'  Society  to  pro- 
vide for  this  deficiency,  by  instituting 
a  Latin  examination  in  Celsus  and 
Gregory,   but  this  has  been  in    some 

*  Medical  Kdiiration,  a  Lecture  delivered  in 
the  Session  1844,  King's  Collefre,  I>ondon,  by 
Professor  Iloyle,  M.D.    Parker,  1843. 
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measure  defeated  by  the  efforts  of 
Classical  grinders,  who  are  ready  to 
impart  the  requisite  quantity  of  Hall 
Latin  in  a  few  lessons  at  the  shortest 
notice.*  The  College  of  Surgeons  re- 
quire no  kind  of  preliminary  examina- 
tion for  the  Membership,  but  demand  for 
the  Fellowship,  following  the  good  ex- 
ample of  the  University  of  London,  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  languages,  and  of 
the  Elements  of  Mathematics.  "While 
Professor  Royle  admits  the  utility  of 
the  ancient  languages  in  training  the 
mind  and  forming  the  taste,  he  very 
properly  argues  that  modern  languages 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  these : — that 
French  and  German  are  useful,  nay, 
almost  indispensable,  not  merely  for 
professional  purposes,  but  for  the 
general  intercourse  of  life.  There 
should  also  be  some  knowledge  of 
Mathematics.  He  truly  observes,  that 
this  forms  the  only  secure  basis  for  the 
prosecution  of  exact  science :  "  Mathe- 
matics store  the  mind  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  useful  facts  applicable  to  every 
relation  in  life,  train  the  mind  to 
habits  of  correct  reasoning,  and  the 
art  of  drawing  legitimate  inferences. 
The  want  of  this  is  very  observable  in 
the  world  generally,  no  doubt  from  the 
defective  nature  of  general  education. 
It  is  very  conspicuous  also  in  many 
medical  writings,  owing  probably  to 
the  unmethodical  habits  which  may 
have  so  long  prevailed  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  study."     A  man  destitute  of 

*  "  To  whatever  extent  the  system  of  learn- 
ingr  by  rote,  or  being-  crammed,  may  be  carried  by 
the  oi  TToAAoi  of  the  Universities,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  tliat  it  falls  far  short  of  what  hap- 
pens amon^  the  oi  n-oAAot  of  tlie  medical  stu- 
dents. It  is  notorious  that  tlie  majority  of  those 
•who  mean  to  ofter  themselves  for  examination  at 
the  Collee:e  of  Surgeons  or  Apothecaries'  Hall,  are 
for  tiie  two  or  three  precedinir  months  regularly 
and  daily  drilled  for  the  occasion  :  that  there 
are  individuals  in  London,  who  make  considera- 
ble incomes  by  dispensing  this  spurious  species 
of  instruction :  and  that  it  is  no  small  propor- 
tion of  the  medical  students,  who  having  ne- 
glected all  the  early  part  of  their  education,  are 
at  last  qualijied  in  no  better  way  than  this,  tor 
the  examination  which  is  to  crown  their  la- 
bours V— Quarterly  Review. 


this  preliminary  education,  may  per- 
chance succeed  as  a  practitioner,  but 
he  will  fail  to  command  the  respect  of 
the  educated  classes  among  whom  he 
may  be  thrown.  The  abolition  of  ap- 
prenticeships will  allow  of  a  longer 
period  being  passed  at  school,  so  that 
henceforth  there  will  be  no  reason  why 
every  one  who  desires  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession, should  not  be  provided  with  a 
good  elementary  education. 

Dr.  Royle  suggests  that  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Chemistry  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  >«er//frt/,  and  made 
part  of  the  ^e«era/ education;  but  we 
doubt  the  propriety  of  this  step,  since 
it  is  not  likely  that  these  subjects  can 
or  will  be  well  taught  except  where 
there  are  ample  means  for  practical 
illustration.  Besides,  those  who  are 
intended  for  the  medical  profession 
would  require  that  Chemistry  and 
Physics  should  be  taught  especially  in 
their  relations  to  medicine;  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  means  of  doing  this 
effectually,  would  be  found  except  in 
connexion  with  a  medical  school.  We 
have  considerable  doubt  how  far  Me- 
chanics' Institutes,  or  Polytechnic  In- 
stitutions, could  be  substituted  with 
benefit  for  the  plan  at  present  pursued ; 
and  these  sciences,  as  they  are  taught 
in  private  educational  establishments, 
rather  give  a  smattering  of  the  subject 
than  any  substantial  information.  Dr. 
Royle  strenuously  advocates  the  abo- 
lition of  apprenticeships, and  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  preliminary  knowledge, 
which  may  be  deemed  requisite  to  a 
professional  man,  before  the  commence- 
ment, and  not  during  the  progress,  of 
his  medical  studies.  The  following 
remarks  are  so  judicious  that  we  here 
print  them  in  the  author's  own  words : 

"As  far  as  pharmaceutical  informa- 
tion is  concerned,  a  few  months  would 
be  ample,  after  some  preliminary  in- 
formation had  been  acquired  ;  and  for 
the  opportunities  of  seeing  practice, 
much   less   time,  subsequent   to  com- 
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pleting  a  scientific  and  practical  edu- 
cation, would  suffice  to  impart  much 
more,  tlian  by  the  present  plan,  where, 
though  much  may  be  seen,  little  is 
observed.  But  when  so  much  is  re- 
laxed, the  opportunity  should  not  be 
lost,  of  requiring  as  an  e<iuivalent,  that 
those  purposing  to  enter  any  medical 
school  should  prove  that  their  time  has 
been  well  spent;  as  in  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  bearing  upon 
professional  studies.  The  course  of 
study  to  be  inculcated  by  the  Council 
of  Health  and  of  Education  has  not 
yet  been  made  public,  but  it  will  no 
doubt  be  such  as  is  suited  to  the  present 
state  of  the  sciences,  and  of  the  pro- 
fession. But,  from  the  number  of  sub- 
jects to  be  learnt,  and  from  their 
nature,  it  is  evident  that  the  medical 
sciences  can  only  be  efficiently  taught 
where  ample  materials  for  illustration 
are  collected,  with  the  necessary  esta- 
blishments, and  a  competent  bodv  of 
teachers.  The  subjects  to  be  learnt 
being  the  same,  and  for  the  majority 
to  the  same  extent,  as  much  uniformity 
of  system  as  is  practicable  should  be 
adopted,  and  this  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  objects  intended.  With  this  should 
be  combined,  a  course  of  examinations 
calculated  to  test  fully  the  competence 
of  the  candidates  in  the  diflerent 
branches  of  science.  This  can  only 
be  done  eflectually  by  examiners  being 
appointed  on  account  of  their  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  dilFcrent 
medical  sciences." 

We  think,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  state,  that  the  establish- 
ments licensed  for  medical  teaching 
should  be  put  under  closer  restrictions 
than  they  have  hitherto  been.  To  use 
the  language  of  Professor  Iloylc,  we 
trust  that  the  Council  of  Health  will 
license  no  school  which  is  not  provided 
•with  "  ample  matcriaU  for  illustration, 
with  the  necessary  establishments,  and 
a  competent  body  of  teachers."  The 
degrading  competition  in  fees  should  be 
utterly  abolished.  With  one  uniform 
plan  of  education  there  may  be  one 
scale  of  fees ;  so  low  as  to  meet  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  tliose  who 
desire  to  enter  the  profession,  but  at 
the  same  time  sufficiently  high  to  serve 


as  a  remuneration  for  arduous  and 
useful  services.  Dr.  A.  should  not  be 
be  allowed  to  draw  off  the  pupils  of 
Dr.  B.,  simply  by  advertising  that  he 
will  give  certificates  on  two  subjects 
for  the  price  of  one.  While  this  sys- 
tem is  degrading  to  the  teachers  as  a 
body,  it  utterly  sacrifices  the  respect  of 
those  who  come  to  receive  instruction. 
It  may  be  very  well  to  talk,  in  showy 
introductories,  of  the  grand  objects  of 
medical  study — of  the  noble  results  of 
successful  and  disinterested  practice, 
and  quote  illustrative  examples  from 
the  time  of  Esculapius  to  that  of  John 
Hunter  !  But  if  teachers,  in  order  to 
gain  pupils,  are  allowed  to  employ  the 
arts  of  the  lowest  class  of  tradesmen, 
what  ethics  are  likely  to  prevail  among 
those  who  fall  under  their  tuition  ? 

There  are  some  other  points  m  thi? 
excellent  Address,  to  which  we  shall 
return  on  a  future  occasion. 


Colli ribiitioiis  to  Vilal  Statistics  .    being 
a  Devclcpmciit  of  the  Rate  of  Mor- 
tiiliti/  and  t/ie  Lairs  of  Siclnicss,  froin 
Orit/iaal  and    Ijlxtcusive    Data    pro- 
cured from    l''rieii<llif  Societies,  S'c.  • 
with  an   Eiujairi/  into  the   Influence 
of  t^K-aliti/  on   lieallh.      By  F.  G.  P. 
Neilson,  F.L.S.    4to.  pp.  148.    Lon- 
don: Cunningham.     1845. 
In  the  volume  before  us  Mr.  Neilson  has 
placed  together  a  large  number  of  inte- 
resting deductions,  drawn   from   many 
extensive   and   elaborate  calculations, 
which  must  have  cost  him  great  labour 
and  research.     The  work  appears  to  be 
chiefly  intended  for  those  who  are  con- 
cerned   in  friendly  societies   and    life 
assurance  offices,  but  it  also  contains 
several   facts   and  conclusions,   which 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  medical  men 
who  study  the  subject  of  public   hy- 
giene.    A  few  of  these  deductions  arc 
of  a  novel  and  rather  unexpected  kind  ; 
they  not  improbably  involve  some  fal- 
lacies, but  tliey  arc  decidedly  worthy  of 
a  careful  investigation. 

The  tables  are  too  extensive  to  allow 
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of  extract,  but  we  shall  quote  a  few  of 
the  more  interesting  passages. 

The  following  is  a  verj'  sensible  cau- 
tion to  the  statistician  against  one  of 
the  verj'  many  sources  of  error  that 
beset  his  inquiries  : — 

"  At  present  it  is  right  to  assume,  that 
«ither  employment  or  occupation,  condition 
in  lite  or  rank  in  society,  poverty  or  riclies, 
has  as  direct  an  influence  on  the  duration  of 
life  as  peculiarity  of  locality  or  habitation  ; 
for  the  effect  of  neither  one  nor  the  other  of 
the   presumed   influencing    causes   has    yet 
been  correctly  defined.      The  truth   of  this 
assumption  may  appear  more  evident  thus  : 
Suppose  that  the  town  of  Liverpool  were 
compared  with  some  purely  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  that  a  much  higher  rate  of  mor- 
tality was  found  to  prevail  in  the  former  ;  it 
■would  be  no  more  right  to  assign  this  result 
wholly,  or  indeed  any  given  portion  of  it,  to 
tlie  badly  conditioned  streets  and  ill-planned 
houses  of  Liverpool,   than  to  any  other  of 
the  supposed  causes.      In  order  to  determine 
the  simple  influence  of  locality,   like  classes 
iri  the  respective  districts  must  be  compared. 
In  a  comparison  of  districts  A  and  B,   if  it 
so  happened  that  in  A  two  elements,  c  and  d, 
were  found   to    influence  the  value  of  life, 
while  in  B  one  only  of  those  elements  ex- 
isted, the  grounds  of  comparison  would  evi- 
dently be  fallacious.      Now  this  is   precisely 
a  parallel  case  to  the  state  of  things  which 
exists  in   comparisons   that   have  frequently 
been    made     between     the     mauufactuiing 
towns  and  the  rural  districts  of   England, 
and  between  one    manufacturing   town  and 
another.        Causes    influencing     the    dura- 
tion  of  life,   independent  of  locality  itself, 
frequently  exist  in   the   one,   and  not  in  the 
other  ;  by  overlooking  which,  observers  are 
often  led   to  assign    excessive  mortality  to 
imaginary  causes.      If  simple  elements  were 
compared,    errors   of  this   kind    would    be 
avoided.     Keeping  this  in  view,   and  refer- 
ring to  the  preceding  case,  let  c  be  supposed 
to  represent  comfort,   and  d  distress.      If, 
comparing  comfort  in  the   district  A  with 
■comfort  in  district  B,   a  greater  mortality 
were  found  to  prevail  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter,  it  would  then  be  right  to  assume 
that  the  remaining  elements — ill-ventilated 
houses,  badly-drained  streets,  and  the  like — 
in  district  A,  were   not  so  favourable  to  life 
as   in   district   B ;  but   it  would  have  been 
•wrong  to  draw  such  a  conclusion,  had  com- 
fort  and  distress  in    the  one  district   been 
compared  with   comfort  only  in   the  other. 
It  is  evident  that,   in   a  comparison  of  the 
general  mortality  of  any  one  place  with  that 
of  another,  such  errors  could  not  be  avoided. 
It  may  happen  that  the  prevalence  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  employment  or  occupation  in 
the  one,   which  is  not  common  to  the  other 
district — but   which   employment  is  of  an 


unhealthy  nature,  or  perhaps  subject  to 
great  fluctuations  in  prosperity,  or  probably 
both  combined — may  produce  an  excessive 
mortality,  the  cause  of  which  may  be  attri- 
buted to  badly-planned  dwellings,  instead  of 
to  poverty  and  its  train  of  direful  conse- 
quences. If  it  were  possible  to  compare  any 
one  class  in  a  given  district  with  tlie  same 
class  under  exactly  similar  circumstances  in 
another  district,  the  only  distinction  bein^ 
the  difference  of  district  or  locality,  then  it 
is  plain  that  the  influence  of  locality,  if  any, 
would  manifest  itself.  Again,  if  different 
classes  of  persons  in  the  same  locality  were 
compared — for  example,  those  following  dif- 
ferent employments  —  the  only  distinction 
being  difference  of  employment,  then  the 
force  of  that  element,  if  any,  on  the  dura- 
tion of  life  would  apj)ear."  (p.  11.) 

The   following   is   a   conclusion  for 
which  many  will  feel  unprepared  :  — 

"  It  could   be  clearly  shown,   by  tracing 
the  various  classes  of  society  in  which  there 
exists   sufficient   means  of   subsistence,  be- 
ginning with  the  most   humble,   and  passing 
on  to  the  middle  and  upper   classes,   that  a 
gradual  deterioration   in  the  duration  of  life 
takes  place  ;  and  that  just  as  life,    with  all 
its  wealth,   pomp,   and  magnificence,  would 
seem  to  become  more  valuable  and  tempting, 
so  are  its  opportunities   and  chances  of  en- 
joyment lessened.     As  far  as  the   results  of 
figures    admit    of    judging,    this  condition 
would  seem   to  flow  directly  from  the  luxu- 
rious and   pampered   style   of  living  among 
the  wealthier  classes,   whose  artificial  habits 
interfere  with  the  nature  and  degree  of  those 
physical  exercises  which,   in  a  simpler  class 
of  society,  are  accompanied  with  a  long  life. 
Thus  far,  then,   it  is   plain  that  the  amount 
of   life    enjoyed   by  the  middle   and    upper 
classes  tends  rather  to   depreciate  than  ele- 
vate the  standard  deduced  from   the  general 
results  of  the  country.      And  carrying  this 
out  still  further,   and  viewing  the  value  of 
life  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society — namely, 
the  peerage  ard  baronetage,  as  given  in  the 
recent   and  very  interesting  paper  by   Dr. 
Guy,  it  will  be  seen  that   the  expectation  of 
life  is  not  only  less  than  in  the  general  com- 
munity, but  also  very  much  below  the  mea- 
sure of  life  among  the  members   nf  friendly 
societies  in  the  city  districts.     It  may, 
tlien,     be    conclusively    admitted,    that    the 
standard  of  life  in  the  general  community  is 
not  elevated  in   any  way  by  the  influence  of 
the  middle  or   upper  classes.      With  regard 
to  the  very  highest  ranks,  the  opposite  con- 
clusion must  be  come  to  ;  but  as  the  num- 
bers of  the  nobility  are  relatively  small,  the 
inferior  value  of  life  there  shown  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the   reduction  of  the 
scale  for  the  general  community  so   much 
below  the  average  standard  of  all  classes  in 
Friendly  Societies." 
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The  expectation  of  life  in  the  peer- 
age is  given  in  one  of  the  tables  (H, 
No.  3.)     It  would  certainly  become  a 
striking  fact,  if  it  were  fully  proved, 
that  the  expectation  of  life  among  the 
wealthier  classes  was  less  than  that  in 
the  mechanics  of  crowded  cities ;  and 
we  trust  that  the  author  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  produce  all  the  evidence  he  has 
collected   upon  this   interesting  ques- 
tion.   At  present,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  he   speaks  more  confidently 
upon  this  point  than  the  data  given  in 
his  work  warrant.      Thus,   we  know 
that  a  very  large   proportion  of   the 
deaths  occurring  among  the  working 
population  are  in  children ;  but,  in  the 
table  just  alluded  to,   the  expectation 
of  life  in  the  children  of  the  nobility 
under  twenty  years  of  age  is  not  given. 
The  number  of  instances  which  form 
the  data  of  these  tables  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  it  is  probable  that  the  peer- 
age table  is  the  result  of  the  calculation 
of  a  far  smaller  number  of  instances 
than  are  those  derived  from  the  records 
of  the   Friendly  Societies  :  this  alone 
■would   render  the    comparison   by  no 
means  a  fair  one.     But  say  that  the 
numbers  were  equal,  it  is  evident  that, 
to  procure  information  with  regard  to 
the  precise  ages  at  which  a  very  large 
number  of    the    nobiUty    have    died, 
would    require    that    many    instances 
should  be  included  which  occurred  ten, 
twenty,  or  fifty  years  since,  according 
to  theniunber  collected;  whereas  the 
records  of  the   Friendly  Societies  are 
probably  all  of  a  comparatively  recent 
date.     Now  it  is  well  known  that,  se- 
veral years   since,    there  were   causes 
strongly  operating  to  diminish  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  among  the  wealthier 
classes,  which  have,  of  late,  greatly  di- 
minished :  take  one,  for  instance,  the 
immoderate  use  of  wine,  and  its  almost 
direct  consequences,  gout  and  calculous 
diseases,     it  can  therefore  only  be  fair 
to  compare  the  mortality  among  the 
nobility   of    our   own   day   with    that 
which  now  prevails  among  the  hum- 
bler classes:  this,  however,   from  the 
scantiness  of  the  data  upon  the  former 
point,  can  scarcely  be  done  satisfacto- 
rilv  at  present. 

The  author  adduces  many  facts  and 
arguments  with  regard  to  the  influences 
of  locality  on  sickness.  One  or  two 
quotations  will  give  an  idea  of  liis 
views  upon  this  subject:  — 

"  The  evils,  so  far  as  relates  to  health, 
represented  to  exist  by  some  writers  to  so 


frightful  an  extent,  and  to  connect  them- 
selves with  inferior  sewerage,  filthy  streets, 
and  ill-planned  houses,  are  certainly  over- 
stated by  them.  The  data  brought  forward 
have  generally  been  of  the  most  indefinite 
and  insufficient  nature  ;  and  when,  in  con- 
nection with  this,  the  erroneous  methods 
employed,  and  the  promiscuous  manner  ia 
which  their  figures  are  generally  combined, 
are  kept  in  view,  it  must  seem  surprising 
that  the  thinking  and  intelligent  portion  of 
the  community  should  have  given  these  opi- 
nions any  credence,  or  believed  their  con- 
clusions entitled  to  so  much  weight.  Per- 
haps no  statistical  facts  areljetter  established 
than  the  duration  of  life  among  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  of  this  country ;  and  if 
the  data  brought  forward  in  this  paper  be 
received  as  of  sufficient  merit  to  represent 
the  duration  of  life  among  the  working 
classes,  it  will  then  appear  clear  that  any 
important  change  to  be  hoped  for  in  the 
value  of  life  in  the  town  districts,  must  be 
effected  through  other  means  than  sanitory 
regulations."  (p.  109.) 

In  this  last  remark  we  can  by  no 
means  fully  coincide  with  the  author. 
The  belief  "  that  the  mortality  of  towns 
and  cities  is  increased  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a  high  proportion  of  trades 
which  are  in  themselves  unhealthy,  in- 
dependent of  the  influence  of  locality," 
is  evidently  a  very  favourite  idea  of  the 
author's:  that  the  influence  of  such 
trades  in  increasing  the  rate  of  morta- 
lity is  exceedingly  great,  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  all ;  but  to  deny  that  unfa- 
vourable locality,  bad  drainage,  and 
imperfect  ventilation,  may,  and  very 
generally  do,  conduce  most  powerfully 
to  effect  these  fatal  results,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, to  take  an  unfortunately  narrow 
view  of  the  subject.  Let  it  be  granted, 
on  the  author's  authority,  that  the  cal- 
culations upon  which  the  ill  eftects  of 
certain  localities  on  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  have  been  in  great  measure 
incorrect,  and  their  results  exaggerated, 
we  still  maintain  that  no  fact  is  more 
clearly  or  demonstrably  established, 
than  the  conclusion  wtiich  affirms  that 
large  classes  of  destructive  diseases, 
which  are  yearly  sweeping  away  thou- 
sands of  our  population,  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  causes  which  it  is  in  our 
power  to  remove  in  great  measure  — 
perhaps  altogether — by  sanitory  regu- 
lations. It  is  not  right  that,  in  becom- 
ing convinced  of  even  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  certain  causes  of  morta- 
lity, we  should  commit  the  fatal  error 
of  refusing  to  take  other  almost  cfpially 
general   and  powerful  influences  into 
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account.  We  find  the  author  arguing 
as  follows  : — 

"It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  ar- 
rangements whatever  as  to  the  drainage  and 
planning  of  streets  are  likely  to  add  to  the 
longevity  of  a  tailor  ;  but  if  it  were  possible 
to  give  liis  frame  the  physical  exercises  of  a 
ploughman,  20  per  cent,  would  be  added  to 
the  duration  of  his  life."  (p.  110.) 

Now  we  must  very  strongly  deny  the 
correctness  of  the  first  part  of  this  pro- 
position :  it  may  be  true  that  there  are 
conditions  attending  this  and  other 
trades,  which,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  almost  inevi- 
tably produce  a  tendency  to  constitu- 
tional disease  in  the  operatives;  but 
we  must  not,  on  that  account,  refuse  to 
admit  that  the  development  of  such 
disease  may  be  delayed — nay,  perhaps 
in  many  instances  be  averted — by  afford- 
ing the  artizans  the  benefits  of  good 
ventilation,  homes  free  from  putrid  ex- 
halations, and  opportunities  of  using 
public  baths,  and  places  of  exercise 
during  the  intervals  of  labour.  But 
grant  that  the  pursuit  of  such  trades 
almost  certainly  induces  ])hthisis  or 
other  constitutional  disease,  still  per- 
sons so  employed  are  of  course  liable 
to  other  fatal  maladies,  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  districts  in  which  they  re- 
side ;  so  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  deny  the  efficiency  of  sani- 
tary laws  is  to  deny  the  self-evident 
principle,  that  the  removal  of  the 
great  causes  of  sporadic  diseases  in  any 
locality  must  increase  the  duration  of 
life  among  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  case  any  of  our  readers  may  not 
have  felt  much  personal  interest  in  the 
discussion  of  these  matters  of  literally 
vital  importance,  we  shall  conclude 
our  notice  with  a  quotation  from  Mr. 
Neilson's  deductions,  which  is  likely 
to  have  a  very  consolatory  effect  upon 
all  classes  of  practitioners,  especially 
upon  those  who  are  satisfied  that  it  has 
been  their  good  fortune  to  secure  a 
large  "  connection." 

"  Suppose  a  medical  practitioner  to  have 
within  the  circle  of  his  patients  one  thousand 
persons,  whose  ages  vary  from  20  to  70 
years,  and  equally  spread  over  that  term  of 
life.  According  to  the  results  here  given, 
he  ought  to  expect  274  of  them  to  be  on 
his  sick  list  during  the  course  of  a  year  ; 
that  they  would  experience  24.30  weeks' 
sickness  in  the  aggregate  ;  and  that  there 
would  be  about  sixteen  deaths  out  of  that 
number  in  the  same  time  ; — and  presuming 
that  he  were  to  visit  each  patient  every  al- 


ternate day,  it  v^-ould  produce  8.505  visits  ia 
the  course  of  a  year,  or  about  23  visits 
daily.  Societies  and  many  other  public 
bodies  ado])t  a  practice  of  paying  an  annual 
sum  for  medical  attendance  and  advice,  and 
it  will  thus  be  seen  that  means  are  available 
by  which  to  calculate  the  probable  amount 
of  labour  and  time  that  may  be  required  for 
the  discharge  of  such  engagements." 

We  trust  that  very  few  of  our  readers 
will  find  such  reckonings  necessary, 
from  a  wish  to  enter  into  engagements 
with  Benefit  Societies  and  similar  un- 
professional speculations  ;  and  we 
would  advise  those  who  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  poor  of  large  parishes 
not  to  be  too  eager  in  following  out 
these  minute  calculations,  lest  they 
should  be  astonished  at  discovering 
with  how  few  farthings  a  munificent 
government  remunerates  each  of  their 
official  visits. 


i^et)tcal  ilntelli^cncc. 

EXTRACTION    OF    STARCH    FROM  POTATOES. 

In  the  report  lately  presented  to  the  Irish 
government  on  the  state  of  the  potatoe  crop 
in  that  country,  we  find  the  following  sensible 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  nutritious  pro- 
perties of  that  vegetable.  The  extraction  of 
starch  from  potatoes,  and  its  use  as  food, 
having  strongly  attracted  public  attention, 
and  conflicting,  and,  iu  many  cases,  inac- 
curate opinions  having  been  entertained  on  this 
subject,  we  consider  it  of  paramount  impor- 
tance at  once  to  direct  attention  to  the  actual 
state  of  knowledge  regarding  this  material.  It 
is  recognised  that  the  potato,  in  relation  either 
to  its  weight  or  bulk,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
ferior articles  of  food.  In  its  ordinary  state 
of  sound  constitution,  every  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  ])otatoes  contain,  on  an  average, 
74lb.  of  water  ;  of  skin  and  fibrous  matter, 
81b. ;  and  of  starch,  IGlb. ;  whilst  of  gluten, 
the  most  nutritious  of  vegetable  matters,  and 
which  predominates  in  corn,  there  is  not 
more  than  21b.  in  the  above  quantity.  It  is 
certain  that  starch,  or  materials  correspond- 
ing to  it,  exists  to  a  certain  amount  in  every 
variety  of  useful  food  ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  in  food  starch  is  not  the  ma- 
terial wliich  serves  for  the  support  of  the 
animal  frame  ;  and  an  animal  fed  merely  on. 
starch  dies  of  starvation  nearly,  if  not  quite 
as  soon,  as  if  totally  deprived  of  food. 
Hence,  starch  extracted  from  the  potatoe 
cannot  be  viewed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
potatoe  itself ;  and  we  consider  it  of  great 
importance,  that  whilst  the  attention  of  the 
people  is  directed  to  the  real  value  of  starch. 
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RECENT  ORDER  RESPECTING  QUARANTINE. 


and  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously applied,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rest  their  hopes  of  nourishment  during  the 
succeeding  season  upon  any  store  of  it  alone. 

RECENT  ORDER,  RESPECTING  UDARANTINE. 

In  pursuance  of  directions  from  the  Lords 
of  Her  Majesty's  INIost  Hon.  Privy  Council, 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  have  caused 
instructions  to  be  given  to  the  revenue 
officers  and  coast  guard  at  every  out|)ort 
and  station  along  the  coast  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  be  most  particular  in  future 
in  the  examination  of  the  masters  or  offi- 
cers commanding  vessels  (more  particularly 
steamer>)  arriving  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
or  the  West  Indies,  by  putting  the  quaran- 
tine questions  to  them,  and  taking  down 
their  rejilies,  so  as  to  have  their  jiapers  to 
refer  to  if  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  vessels 
arriving  from  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
Levant,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the 
quarantine  questions  11,  15,  IG,  18,  10,  and 
20,  the  replies  to  which  are  to  be  taken 
down  fully ;  observing  that  in  the  event  of 
there  having  been  suspicious  sickness  on 
board  during  tlie  voyage  all  such  vessels 
are  to  he  detained  under  the  restraint  of 
qnaranline,  and  their  papers  forwarded  to 
the  board.  Tl>is  order  has  been  issued  in 
consequence  of  the  late  deplorable  and  fatal 
case  of  the  discovery  of  an  alarming  fever 
existing  in  a  ship  (the  Eclair?)  which  re- 
cently arrived  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
has  been  lying  under  restraint  in  (|uarantine 
for  a  considerable  time  off  the  Motherljank, 
and  it  is  the  wish  and  intention  of  the 
Government,  by  taking  every  possible  pre- 
caution, to  jirevent  the  spread  of  anything  so 
alarming  as  the  disease  alluded  to.  In  the 
event  of  any  such  disease  having  shown  itself 
during  the  voyage  from  the  j)laces  in  ques- 
tion, the  strictest  inquiry  and  examination 
will  be  made  ])reviously  to  the  vessel  being 
relieved  from  quarantine,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  any  contagious  illness,  which 
may  actually  or  be  supposed  to  exist  on 
board. 

[Remarks. — We  presume  that  this  order 
refers  to  the  Eclair,  concerning  the  fever  in 
which  so  much  has  been  lately  said.  It  would, 
we  conceive,  have  been  more  satisfactory,  if, 
besides  taking  good  care  to  prevent  the 
diffusion  of  a  contai^ious  fever  in  our  sea- 
port towns,  some  little  consideration  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  condition  of  the 
crew  of  any  vessel,  so  unfortunately  situated 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  enforce  this 
order.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  Health 
officer  to  d  spose  of  the  crew  of  an  infected 
vessel  immediately  upon  its  arrival  on  our 
coasts,  and  to  remove  tliem  from  the  poi- 
soned atmosphere  to  which  they  are  exposed  ? 
The  rendering  it  necessary  to  forward  papers 
to  a  distant  Board,  with  the  possible  risk  of 


the  chief  quarantine  officer  being  accidentally 
absent  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  may 
make  all  the  difference  of  life  and  death  to 
those  of  the  crew  who  have  resisted  the  effects 
of  the  poison.  Tlie  death  of  the  coast  i)ilot, 
in  the  case  of  the  Eclair,  was  clearly  due  to 
the  measures  afterwards  adopted  at  Stangate 
Creek  not  having  been  at  once  carried  into 
operation  on  the  arrival  of  this  ill-fated 
vessel  at  Portsmouth. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

SOCIETY  FOR  RELIEF  OF  V^rfDOWS  AND  OR- 
PHANS OF  MEDICAL  MEN  IN  LONDON 
AND  ITS  VICINITV. 

The  half-yearly  General  Court  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  yesterday  evening  (Oct.  29), 
at  the  Gray's  Inn  Coffee-house,  Martin 
Ware,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  After  reading  the 
minutes  of  the  last  half-yearly  General  Court, 
in  April,  and  of  all  Courts  of  Directors 
held  since  that  time,  a  ballot  took  place  for 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  Chambers  and  John  Bacot,  Esq., 
were  elected  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  room 
of  Dr.  Heberden  and  Wentworth  Malim, 
Esq.,  deceased.  As  Directors,  six  of  whom 
retire  annually  in  rotation.  Dr.  M'Intyre 
and  Dr.  Burton  were  elected  in  place  of  Dr. 
James  A.  Gordon  and  Dr.  H.  Lee  ;  Mr. 
Caesar  Hawkins,  Mr.  Taunton,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd,  in  place  of  Mr.  Bacot,  Mr.  Bell,  and 
Mr.  Travers  ;  Mr.  Propert  and  Mr.  Barton 
Hill,  in  i)lace  of  Mr.  Beaman,  and  ]Mr.  An- 
nandale. 

j\Ir.  Stone  announced  a  bequest  of  £"50 
by  Mrs.  ]3aillie,  widow  of  the  lamented  Dr. 
Baillie,  who  for  many  years  was  President 
of  the  Society,  and  who  warmly  supported 
it  by  his  jiecuniary  contributions  and  per- 
sonal exertions. 

MEDICAL  APPOINTMENT. 

Dr.  Scott,  of  Barnes,  formerly  a  medical 
officer  in  the  East  India  C'omi)any's  Mari- 
time Service,  was  ai)])ointed,  on  the  5th  in- 
stant, Examining  Pliysician  to  the  Company, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Chairman. 

MODERN  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

Organic  chemistry  has  become  the  fashion- 
able study  of  the  day,  and  young  chemists 
are  overwhelming  us  with  discoveries  of 
new  organic  compounds,  the  very  names  of 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  to 
remember.  The  curious  character  of  many 
of  these  cannot  be  denied  :  the  isomeric 
conditions  which  have  been  shew'n  between 
bodies  apparently  dissimilar,  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  valuable  facts.  But  the  fatal 
facility  with  which  this  class  of  researches  is 
followed,  destroys  those  ha/jits  of  close  in- 
vestif/ation,  which  it  is  so  imjiortant  to  cul- 
tivate, which  alone  can  lead  to  those  higher 
purposes,  making  man  the  minister  of  Na- 
ture, and  to  which  the  merely  utilitarian  ap- 
plications are  only  incidental. — Alhenaum. 


ON  PURPURA  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 
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^roccttiings  of  Societies. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

:Monday,  Oct.  27,  1845. 
DR.  THKOPHILUS  THOMPSON',  PRESIDENT. 

Dr.  Clutteubuck  n.ade  some  general  re- 
marks on  the  discussion  of  the  preceding 
meeting,  in  which  he  commented  on  the 
discrejiancy  of  opinion  which  appeared  to 
exist,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
purpura,  but  also  with  reference  to  its  treat- 
ment. He  knew  the  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  had  himself  no  specific  opinion  to 
offer.  He  commented  on  the  treatment 
f ursued  in  Mr.  Dendy's  case,  as  too  active 
and  severe. 

Mr.  Dendy  explained  that  be  had  care- 
fully watched  the  effects  of  the  remedies  he 
had  employed,  and  not  administered  tbem 
without  extreme  caution.  He  urged  that 
mercury  did  not  exert  its  specific  powers 
on  young  children  ;  its  action  being  arrested 
by  its  becoming  obstructed  by  the  mucus 
always  present  in  the  bowels  of  patients  at 
that  early  period  of  life.  He  had  never 
seen  ptyalism  under  the  age  of  three  or  four 
jears.  With  respect  to  the  employment 
of  arsenic,  he  had  in  other  instances  given 
as  much  as  in  the  present  case.  His  ex- 
perience went  to  show  that  arsenic  did  no 
good  in  the  scaly  eruptions  of  children, 
previous  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  year.  The 
indications  to  leave  off  the  use  of  arsenic 
were  very  plain  :  the  child  complained  of 
pain  in  the  head,  which  usually  drooped  on 
the  shoulder ;  he  then  stopped  with  the 
medicines,  administered  diaphoretics  and 
purgatives,  and  then  commenced  with  the 
arsenic  again. 

Mr.  Bishop  had  found  that,  unless  the 
system  bore  the  arsenic  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  that  medicine  had  no  effect  on  the 
scaly  eruptions  of  children.  Larger  doses 
of  arsenic  were  borne  better  in  proportion 
as  the  menstruum  was  large. 

Mr.  Dendy  had  failed  with  arsenic,  even 
■when  he  had  continued  it  for  six  or  seven 
weeks. 

Mr.  Hilton  suggested  that  the  specific 
effects  of  mercury  were  most  marked  when 
it  was  administered  in  the  syphilitic  diseases 
of  children.  Might  not  the  fact  of  the 
salivary  glands  being,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance 
in  children,  explain  the  circumstance  of 
ptyalism  not  being  produced  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Bishop  had,  in  some  cases,  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  the  use  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  to  suckling  mothers,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gums  of  the  infants  becoming 
affected. 

Mr.  Headland  observed  that  ptyalism 


in  children  was  rare  ;  but  the  state  of  the 
salivary  glands  was  not  sufficient  to  explaia 
this. 

Mr.  RoBARTS  had  found  the  salivary 
glands  large,  in  proportion,  in  infants.  In 
dentition,  children  had  a  large  quantity 
of  saliva.  He  then  read  the  following 
case  : — 

The   Rev.   John  M ,  of  spare  habit 

and  nervous  temperament,  ajed  fifty-eight, 
was  attacked,  on  the  14th  Sept.,  with  pains 
in  his  limbs,  rigors,  and  difficulty  of  deglu- 
tition, from  soreness  of  the  right  side  of  the 
throat ;  he  was  relieved  by  appropriate 
measures,  and  ate  his  breakfast  with  ease 
and  tolerable  appetite,  on  the  ISth,  but 
was  overtaken,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
with  rigors  and  dysphagia,  from  pain  in  the 
left  side  of  the  throat ;  the  fever,  i)ain,  and 
difficulty  of  deglutition,  increased  as  the  day 
advanced,  and,  by  five  o'clock  on  the 
following  evening,  he  could  not  swallow  the 
smallest  drop ;  he  spoke  also  with  great 
pain,  although  the  voice  was  loud  and  clear, 
but  could  not  snuff  up  air  through  the 
nostrils;  leeches  were  applied,  and  hot 
fomentations  ;  by  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day, 
tliere  were  decided  paroxysms  of  difficulty 
of  breathing,  with  sibilation  ;  the  velum 
pendulum  palati  was  much  reddened  at  its 
lower  base  ;  the  tonsils  could  not  be 
properly  inspected,  but  did  not  seem  to  be 
swollen  in  jiroportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
deglutition.  A  blister  was  applied,  and 
belladonna  administered.  By  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  he  was  in  a  state  of 
impending  asphyxia ;  the  body  bathed  in 
perspiration  with  the  violent  struggles  for 
breath ;  and,  shortly  afterv,-ards,  he  fell 
into  a  condition  of  semi-consciousness.  The 
operation  of  laryngotomy  was  performed  at 
six  o'clock  ;  in  cutting  through  the  ligament 
there  was  a  slight  htemorrhage  from  a 
wounded  vein,  and  some  of  the  blood 
escaped  into  the  larynx,  and  was  coughed 
up  through  the  tube,  and  through  the 
mouth ;  for  a  few  seconds  the  patient 
seemed  not  to  respire  ;  presently  he 
breathed  softly,  and  fell  into  a  tranquil 
sleep,  which  lasted  for  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  he  then  awoke,  and 
consciousness  gradually  returned  ;  he  was 
much  relieved,  but  observed  a  singing  noise 
in  his  left  ear,  which  gradually  subsided 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  ;  still  ho 
swallowed  with  great  difficulty.  The  blister 
had  vesicated  the  skin,  and  was  removed, 
and  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment,  which 
was  also  rubbed  in  the  arm-pits.  At  ten 
o'clock  he  had  had  several  comfortable 
naps,  and  breathed  easily  through  the  tube  ; 
was  cheerful ;  and  had  a  firm  jiulse  of  86. 
A  small  enema  of  gruel  was  administered 
for  nourishment ;  one  grain  of  calomel  was 
ordered  to  be  given  ever)'  hour. 
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20th.  Morning. — Breathes  easily,  but  is 
greatly  distressed  if  the  finger  is  jiiaced  upon 
tlie  tube ;  respirations  sixteen  per  mi- 
nute ;  complains  of  pain  over  the  right 
parotid  ;  deglutition  slightly  improved  ; 
eight  powders  have  been  taken,  and  the 
bowels  are  much  griped  and  purged,  the 
stools  consisting  principally  of  blood  and 
mucus  ;  a  slight  di^^position  to  stranguary  ; 
the  urine  scanty.  Gum-arabic  in  his  toast- 
and-water  ;  a  sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  and 
three  grains  of  chalk,  to  be  added  to  each 
dose  of  calomel ;  a  turpentine  cpitlien  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck  ;  an  astringent  gargle  for 
the  mouth  and  tliroat. 

Evening. —  Respiration  more  laboured, 
and  attended  with  so  loud  a  hissing  noise 
that  it  may  be  heard  on  the  stairs,  outside 
the  room  ;  there  is  a  slight  sonorous 
rhoncus  on  the  left  side,  of  a  dry  character ; 
the  tube  was  withdrawn,  and  found  to  be 
much  obstructed  by  a  plastic  lymph  of  a 
peculiarly  tenacious  character,  closely  re- 
sembling the  false  membrane  of  croup  ;  the 
hissing  sound  immediately  ceased,  and  did 
not  recur  when  the  tube  was  replaced,  after 
it  had  been  cleansed  ;  complains  of  headache 
and  pain  about  the  upper  jiart  of  the  throat  ; 
bowels  not  opened  since  morning  ;  micturi- 
tion easy.  Eight  leeches  applied  to  the 
Tight  side  of  the  neck  ;  repeat  the  gargle  and 
powders. 

During  the  course  of  the  night  the  tube 
frequently  became  obstructed,  and  was  taken 
out,  and  cleansed,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the 
next  morning  was  altogether  withdrawn  ;  it 
was  then  observed  that,  on  swallowing  li- 
quids, a  few  drops  escaped  at  the  wound, 
although  deglutition  was  easier ;  there  are 
occasional  fits  of  coughing.  The  calomel 
to  be  continued. 

Evening. — The  wound  has  been  blocked 
np  for  the  last  three  hours  with  dried  mucus, 
yet  the  breathing,  which  has  been  tolerably 
free  during  the  day,  is  not  much  impeded 
by  it ;  can  speak  in  a  whisper ;  coughs 
less  ;  there  is  a  copious  expectoration ; 
deglutition  much  easier.  Has  only  taken 
three  jiowders  to-day  ;    to  go  on  with  them. 

22d. —  Pyssed  an  easy  night;  breathes 
easily  ;  coughs  less  ;  voice  louder  ;  degluti- 
tion much  easier;  mouth  affected  by  the 
calomel ;  the  wound  is  generally  closed. 
From  this  time  he  went  on  improving,  and 
resumed  his  ordinary  duties  as  a  clergyman 
on  liUh  October,  five  weeks  from  the  first 
appearance  of  his  complaint. 

Mr.  RoBARTs  remarked  on  the  rapidity 
and  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  operation.  He  tho\ight  the 
inflammation  was  of  an  crythematic  cha- 
racter, and  that  it  affected  the  rima  glottidis 
and  epiglottis,  and  parts  above  the  cordse 
vocales ;    that  the  tube  had  e.xcitcd  an  in- 


flammation lower  down,  which  induced 
cough,  and  might  have  destroyed  the  patient 
had  its  employment  been  j)ersevered  in ; 
that  in  performing  the  operation  there 
should  be  a  very  free  external  incision,  and 
that  the  parts  should  be  well  cleared  away, 
before  the  opening  was  made  in  the  larynx, 
in  order  to  avoid  hiemorrhage. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  several 
gentlemen  took  part. 

WESTxMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  Oct.  24,  1845. 

MR.   DUNN  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  Society  held  its  first  meeting  of  the 
session  this  evening.  There  was  a  full  at- 
tendance of  members. 

Dr.  Frederic  Bird  read  a  paper  intro- 
ducing cases  of  puerperal  mania,  in  which 
that  disease  appeared  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  antecedent  rheumatism.  Under  thename 
of  puerperal  mania  had  hven  included  almost 
every  form  of  cerebral  affection  occurring  in 
the  parturient  woman  in  which  delirium 
formed  a  symptom ;  and  whilst  one  au- 
thority may  allude  to  it  as  a  comparatively 
unimportant  malady,  another  may  treat  it  as 
grave  and  often  fatal.  Its  too  general  ap- 
plication favoured  such  discrepancies  ;  and, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  rightly  under- 
stood, he  would  briefly  observe,  that  the 
cases  he  had  to  relate  belonged  to  that  form' 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  delirium,  by 
concomitant  febrile  action,  by  local  pain,  by 
derangement  of  special  functions.  Such 
were  the  general  symptoms  in  his  cases,  in 
each  of  which  they  arose  suddenly,  and  iu 
some  ended  fatally. 

The  first  case  related  was  that  of  a  pa- 
tient aged  twenty-two,  delivered  shortly 
after  the  completion  of  the  eighth  month  of 
pregnancy.  For  four  days  she  jirogressed 
favourably;  on  the  fifth  com])lained  of  in- 
dis])Osition ;  was  feverish  ;  had  a  hurried 
pulse,  and  a  white  coated  tongue  ;  she  had 
pain  in  moving,  and  more  particularly  so  in 
one  wrist-joint,  which  was  found  to  be 
swollen,  reddened,  and  painful  to  the  touch. 
After  the  laj)se  of  twelve  hours,  she  was 
seized  with  all  the  symptoms  of  jiericardial 
inflammation  ;  the  wrist-joint  was  no  longer 
the  seat  of  rheumatic  affection  ;  that  the 
pericardium  had  become  attacked  was  sub- 
sequently evidenced  by  a  friction-sound ; 
recovery  from  the  thoracic  sym])toms  took 
))lace,  but  the;  joints  again  became  affected 
by  swelling,  redness,  and  ]iain.  As  had 
jireviously  happened,  these  local  syni))toms 
rather  suddenly  disa])peared,  and  mania  set 
in,  associated  with  fever,  fertcty  eye,  j)ain 
in  the  head,  and  small  rajiid  jiuLse.  In 
two  days  from  the  accession  of  these  symp- 
toms the  delirium  had  passed  into  a  low 
form,  and  ended  in   death.      The    marked 
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subsidence  of  the  second  rheumatic  attack, 
and  the  prompt  supervention  of  cerebral 
symptoms,  appeared  to  support  the  belief 
that  their  cause  was  metastasis  to  the  brain. 
an  opinion  strengthened  by  the  previous 
occurrence,  under  the  same  conditions,  of 
pericarditis  ;  the  rheumatism,  ill  developed 
and  erratic,  was  the  cause  of  both.  The 
second  case  was  that  of  a  patient  who  had 
frequently  suffered  trom  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, and  who,  whilst  in  labour,  was  af- 
fected with  that  disease,  its  seat  being  the 
wrist  and  ankle-joints ;  mania  occurred, 
and  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  local 
signs  of  rheumatism  had  suddenly  disap- 
peared. Under  treatment  the  limbs  again 
became  the  seat  of  rheumatism,  and  the 
cerebral  symptoms  subsided.  The  fourth 
case  occurred  after  a  second  child-birth ; 
the  patient  had  been  attacked  at  the  time  of 
labour  with  the  incipient  symptoms  of  scar- 
let fever,  which  disease  became  fully  de- 
Teloped,  but  passed  rapidly  through  its 
course ;  the  patient  was  doing  well  when 
she  was  attacked  with  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tion, affecting  the  wrists,  and,  to  a  less  ex- 
tent, one  ankle  ;  suddenly  these  symptoms 
subsided,  and  were  very  quickly  followed  by 
delirium,  connected  with  febrile  action ;  an 
anxious  expression  of  countenance  ;  a  suf- 
fused ferrety  eye ;  a  white  tongue ;  and  a 
pulse  of  160,  somewhat  irregular  and  fee- 
ble. Treatment  founded  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  a  metastatic  origin  was  followed  by 
the  complete  subsidence  of  the  cerebral  af- 
fection, and  the  re-appearance  of  rheuma- 
tism of  the  joints.  He  was  not  anxious  to 
attach  more  importance  to  these  cases  than 
they  deserved,  and  although  he  had  little 
doubt  that  the  cerebral  symptoms  were  the 
result  of  translation  of  the  antecedent  rheu- 
matism in  the  cases  he  had  related,  lie  by 
no  means  wished  to  assert  that  the  same 
cause  existed  in  other  cases.  He  had  seen 
many  more  examples  in  which  no  previous 
rheumatism  had  been  present,  but  that  it 
•was  at  least  probable  that  other  cases  would 
occur  in  which  rheumatic  metastasis  might 
be  an  exciting  cause.  It  would  often  seem 
to  be  a  condition  of  the  puerperal  state, 
that  acute  disease  is  not  always  indicated  by 
acute  symptoms — that  it  is  ill-developed, 
passes  irregularly  through  its  course,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  rheumatism ,  had  a  greater  tendency 
to  be  erratic.  He  regarded  also  the  rheuma- 
tism as  of  accidental  occurrence,  and  not 
presenting  the  characters  of  what  had  been 
described  under  the  term  of  puerperal  rheu- 
matism. 

Dr.  REiDhad  never  seen  rheumatism  in 
connection  with  puerperal  mania.  He  had, 
however,  seen  cases  of  sub-acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  joints,  affecting  first  the  groin, 
then  the  knee,  ankle,  and  upper  extremities, 
followed  or  accompanied  by  glandular  swell- 


f  ing,  which  might  have  been  mistaken  for  ■ 
rheumatism. 

Dr.  Chowne  could  not  bring  to  his  re- 
collection any  case  in  which  puerperal  mania 
was  connected  with  rheumatism.  He  had, 
however,  seen  many  instances  of  acute  rheu- 
matism in  puerperal  women. 

Mr.  Marsh.\ll  had  seen  no  case  of  puer- 
peral mania  produced  or  accompanied  by 
rheumatism. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  had  seen  six  or  seven 
Cases  of  puerperal  mania,  in  none  of  which 
was  it  connected  with  rheumatism. 

Dr.  Elliott  regarded  the  cases  detailed 
as  instances  of  mere  metastases  of  rheumatic 
inflammation  to  the  meninges  of  the  brain, 
and  not  to  any  extent  influenced  by  the 
puerperal  condition. 

Mr.  Du.NX  recollected  no  case  of  puer- 
peral mania  preceded  by  rheumatism, 
although  he  had  seen  many  instances  of 
rheumatism,  and  that  too  of  a  very  severe 
kind,  in  puerperal  women.  In  some  of 
these  death  had  resulted  from  the  formation 
of  pus  in  the  joints.  He  expressed  his- 
opinion  that  we  were  in  error  in  overlooking 
the  humoral  pathology  of  rheumatism. 

In  reply.  Dr.  F.  Bird  stated,  that  in 
none  of  the  cases  he  had  related  had  symp- 
toms of  uterine  phlebitis  existed,  the 
rheumatic  attacks,  although  transient  and 
erratic,  were  yet  marked  by  sufficiently 
certain  signs.  He  by  no  means  regarded 
the  number  of  cases  he  had  adduced  as 
sufficient  to  establish  the  correctness  of  a  view 
which  was  but  offered  as  a  suggestion  ;  and 
it  was  only  in  that  form  of  puerperal  mania, 
in  which  marked  constitutional  symptoms 
co-existed  with  those  of  mental  disturbance, 
that  the  change  of  seat  of  previous  rheumatic 
inflammation  might  be  received  as  an 
occasional  cause. 

Saturday,  Xov.  1,  1845. 
Dr.  W.  Merriman  related  a  case,  which 
however  offered  no  materials  for  a  report. 


PROGRESS  OF  MODERN  SCIENCE. 

At  the  same  time  these  (scientific)  inves- 
tigations bear  strongly  the  marks  of  that 
jiassion  for  accumulation,  which  distinguishes 
the  present  age ;  and  the  investigators 
boast  the  immense  masses  of  tabulated 
results  which  they  can  bring  forward  in 
proof  of  their  untiring  industry,  forgetting 
that  in  their  present  state  they  are  as 
valueless  as  piles  of  unwrought  stones  from 
a  quarry,  awaiting  the  directing  mind  of 
the  architect  to  reduce  them  to  form,  and 
to  construct  them  into  a  a  fabric  at  once 
beautiful  and  useful. — Athenaum. 
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ox  THE  NATURE  AXD  TREATMENT  OF 

FLOODINGS  AFTER  DELIVERY. 

BY  E.  COI'EMAN,  M.R.C.S. 

Sir, — Having  lately  perused  a  paper  on 
the  nature  and  treiitment  of  floodings  after 
delivery,  by  Mr.  Adams,  published  in  the 
Gazette  for  August  29th,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  weigh  well  the  statements  there 
made,  as  they  seemed  at  first  sight  to  un- 
settle the  views  I  had  previously  entertained 
upon  that  important  suljject.  After  due  con- 
sideration, I  am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Adams' 
theory  of  the  mechanism  of  flooding  is  er- 
roneous, his  explanation  of  the  cause  of  hse- 
morrhage  inadequate  to  account  for  many  of 
the  occurrences  that  are  met  with  in  prac- 
tice, and  that  his  views  are  c:dculated  to 
mislead  or  confuse  the  inexperienced  practi- 
tioner in  the  management  of  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  complications  of  midwifery. 
Nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance  than 
to  understand  the  subject  ariglit ;  for  under 
no  other  circumstances  would  greater  danger 
result  from  ignorance  of  the  ]iroper  treat- 
ment, or  uncertainty  or  hesitation  in  a|)])ly- 
ing  it,  than  in  cases  of  uterine  lifemorrhage. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  an  analysis 
of  every  part  of  Mr.  Adams'  elaborate 
pcper  ;  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to 
making  a  few  hurried  observations  u|)on 
«uch  of  his  statements  as  refer  to  liEsmor- 
rhages  from  the  impregnated  uterus. 

Menorrhagia,  he  states,  proceeds  from  a 
preternaturally  increased  action  of  the  exha- 
lant  vessels  of  the  uterus  ;  and  adds,  that 
we  are  fully  v.'arranted  in  inferring  tiiat  the 
hremorrhage  which  accom])anies  miscarriages 
is  usually  of  the  same  kind  as  ordinary  me- 
norrhagia,  because  miscarriages  almiist  in- 
variably occur  at  the  period  of  menstruation. 
Now  I  am  of  ojiinion  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  them  ;  in  menorrhagia 
the  blood  is  generally  of  a  darker  colour, 
and  less  coagulable,  and  the  disease  usually 
dependsupon  constitutional  causes  ;  whereas, 
in  abortion,  it  frequently  comes  away  in 
clots,  the  flooding  is  kept  up  so  long  as  the 
mechanical  cause  which  j)roduces  it  remains, 
and  ceases  when  the  contents  of  the  uterus 
are  removed ;  and  if  abortion  do  occur  so 
frequently  at  the  period  of  menstruation,  it 
is  probably  on  account  of  the  greater  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  vessels  of  the 
uterus  at  that  time  causing  separation  of 
some  portion  of  the  ovum  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  uterus.  Mr.  Adams  con- 
siders it  "  fully  proved  that  not  only  do  no 
vessel.s  pass  from  the  mother  to  the  j)lacenta, 
but  the  existence  of  patulous  mouths  of 
vessels  is  disproved  by  well-ascertained  facts 


regarding  the  structure  of  the  placenta ;" 
and  many  of  his  arguments  are  based  upon 
this  hypothesis.  He  then  deduces  the  con- 
clusion, which  he  considers  beyond  a  doubt, 
"  that  contraction  of  the  uterus  is  no  safe- 
guard against  floodings  either  during  or  after 
delivery."  He  states,  tiiat  "  flabbiness  of 
the  uterus  is  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  flooding  ;  and  has  no  "  hesitation  in 
stating  it  as  his  own  belief,  that  the  ordinary 
cause  of  flooding  after  delivery  is  the  rupture 
of  vessels  from  lesions  occasioned  during  the 
delivery  of  the  child  ;  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
about  the  os  tincse,  but  more  comnionlv 
about  the  os  externum."  This  last  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  a  case  in  which,  on  separat- 
ing the  labia  pudendi,  he  saw  an  artery 
sjnrting  blood  to  a  distance  :  but  the  history 
of  the  case  seems  to  show  that  there  was 
more  than  one  source  of  bleeding  ;  that  the 
"  slight  discharges  of  arterial  blood  from  the 
OS  externum"  were  from  the  ruptured  artery, 
but  that  the  "enormous  quantity  of  blood 
which  came  when  the  jilacenta  was  cast  ofT," 
was  discharged  from  the  uterus  itself. 

Mr.  Adams  almost  doubts  the  existence  of 
placenta  jirrevia,  and  believes  that  engorge- 
ment of  the  OS  uteri  giving  rise  to  luEmor- 
rhage,  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  it. 
He  also  considers  ha-morrhnge  from  partial 
separation  of  the  placenta  less  frequent  than 
is  generally  supposed,  and  says,  "  when  it 
does  arise  from  separation  of  the  placenta, 
it  would  seem  that  the  blood  is  jioured  forth 
from  the  vessels  of  the  blood  being  ru])tured, 
and  acquiring  the  hxmorrhagic  diathesis ; 
and  not  from  those  of  the  uterus."  Now,  if 
it  be  true  that  no  blood-vessels  jiass  from  the 
uterus  to  the  ])lacenta,  liow  is  it  possible  for 
any  considerable  haemorrhage  to  take  ))lace 
from  the  vessels  of  the  placenta  being  rup- 
tured .'  even  were  the  placenta  to  take  on  the 
Iisemorrhagic  diathesis,  it  would  soon  be 
emptied  of  its  blood,  and  whence  would  it 
receive  a  fresh  supply  ?  If  from  the  foetal 
circulation,  in  every  severe  flooding  the  child 
would  be  found  dead  and  drained  of  its 
blood.  Besides,  where  the  Iisemorrhagic 
diathesis  prevails,  all  parts  of  the  body  are 
alike  disposed  to  bleed  if  vessels  be  divided  ; 
and  it  would  be  most  extraordinary  to  infer 
that  so  rare  a  condition  of  tiie  system,  is 
present  in  every  case  of  flooding  occasioned 
by  separation  of  the  plaeentn. 

But  Mr.  Adams  gives  it  as  his  "decided 
opinion,  that  the  rupture  of  vessels  is  the 
common  cause  of  luemorrhages  which  occur 
after  delivery."  He  argues  against  defect 
in  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  being  a  cause 
of  flooding,  and  says,  "  on  the  (M)ntrary,  the 
first  announcement  of  the  external  flooding 
is  generally  made  by  the  cinilraction  of  the 
uterus."  It  is  quite  true  tliat  contraction  of 
the  uterus  is  frequently  the  cause  of  the 
blood  being  forced  esUirnally ;   but  there 
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must  have  been  bleeding  into  the  uterus  pre- 
viously, and  how  would  an  artery  being 
wounded  in  the  perineum  explain  the  blood 
filling  the  uterine  cavity  ?  How,  again, 
should  expulsion  of  the  jjlacenta  put  a  stop 
to  the  haemorrhage,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
were  it  dependent  upon  raptured  vessels  of 
the  uterus  or  perineum  ?  Again,  in  the  "  rare 
case"  of  hoemorrhage  from  partial  separa- 
tion of  the  placenta,  how  could  it  he  stopped 
by  complete  separation,  as  in  the  practice 
lately  advocated  by  Dr.  Simpson,  were  there 
no  vascular  connexion  between  the  uterus 
and  placenta  ?  According  to  Mr.  Adams' 
theory  one  would  think  such  a  proceeding 
more  likely  to  increase  it,  from  the  proba- 
bility of  a  greater  number  of  placental  vessels 
being  injured.  How,  too,  would  he  explain 
the  fact,  that  hjcmorrhage  is  frequently 
stopped,  by  rupturing  the  membranes,  before 
labour  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  produce 
lesions  by  mechanical  violence  ?  there  can  be 
no  ruptured  vessel  in  os  tincte  or  vagina,  or 
perineum,  here  ;  neither  could  the  practice 
remove  the  heemorrhagic  diathesis  acquired 
by  the  placenta.  Indeed,  there  seem  to  be 
so  many  occurrences  either  incompatible 
with,  or  inex[)licable  by,  the  arguments 
brought  forward  in  Mr.  Adams'  paper,  that 
I  cannot  feel  it  safe  to  base  any  practical 
rules  upon  them  ;  and  when  he  statC3  that 
beyond  a  doubt  contraction  of  the  uterus  is 
no  safeguard  against  floodings  either  during 
or  after  delivery,  I  fear  he  is  disseminating 
an  opinion,  v.hicli,  if  acted  upon,  might  be 
fraught  with  the  utmost  danger. 

I  have  lutlierto  considered  it  to  be  an 
established  fact,  that  blood  is  poured  into 
the  placenta  by  arteries  from  the  uterus,  the 
spiral  or  curling  arteries  of  Hunter ;  and 
that,  after  circulating  through  its  spongy 
substance,  it  is  returned  into  the  uterine 
sinuses,  which,  passing  in  an  oblique  diiSc- 
tion  in  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  become 
closed  when  that  organ  contracts,  and  like 
valves  prevent  the  blood  from  passing  back 
into  its  cavity.  Of  the  existence  of  the 
curling  arteries  I  have  no  doubt,  having  seen 
them  myself  a  few  days  since  on  the  surface 
of  a  recently  expelled  placenta  ;  their  small 
calibre,  delicate  texture,  and  short  course, 
render  it  easy  for  them  to  be  torn  through, 
whilst  their  numljer  secures  an  adequate 
supply  of  blood.  The  umbilical  vein  com- 
municates with  the  umbilical  arteries  in  the 
placenta,  but  not  directly  with  the  uterine 
circulation  above  described  ;  but  I  suppose, 
by  the  terminations  of  the  umbilical  vein 
being  in  close  contact  with  the  ramifications 
of  the  uterine  arteries,  the  nece-sary  purifi- 
cation of  the  fostal  blood  is  effected  by  con- 
tiguity, and  not  by  continuity  of  vessels. 

If  this  view  of  the  anatomy  of  the  uterine 
and  placental  vessels  be  adopted,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  explain  the  mode  iu  whicli  flood- 


ings occur ;  and  there  appears  such  a  con- 
sentaneity between  it  and  the  long  established 
rules  of  practice,  that  it  bears  the  stamp  of 
truth  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  theory 
propounded  by  Mr.  Adams.  With  regard  to 
flooding  before  delivery,  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  understand  that  from  various 
causes,  excited  arterial  action,  irregular 
uterine  contraction,  external  violence,  &c. 
some  of  the  small  delicate  uterine  arteries 
may  be  torn  through  and  give  rise  to  hae- 
morrhage ;  and  it  is  equally  comprehensible 
that  lessening  the  size  of  the  uterus  by 
removing  its  fluid  contents,  viz.  by  ruptur- 
ing the  membranes,  the  arteries  may  be 
closed  by  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus 
contracting  upon  them.  Where  much  of  the 
placenta  is  separated,  the  flooding  may 
continue  from  the  open  fissures  in  the  pla- 
centa, the  blood  being  received  into  the  pla- 
centa by  such  of  the  uterine  arteries  as  are 
still  passing  into  the  adherent  portion  of  it. 
The  blood  does  not  come  from  the  uterine 
.sinuses  ;  since,  ov.-ing  to  their  oblique  di- 
rection, the  reflux  of  the  blood  which  has 
passed  into  them  is  prevented,  if  only  slight 
contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  uterus  has 
taken  place.  This  view  also  explains  how- 
it  happens  that  completely  separating  the 
placenta  in  cases  of  placenta  prsevia  stops 
the  flooding,  which,  so  long  as  any  portion 
of  it  is  receiving  blood  from  the  uterine 
arteries,  continues  from  the  open  placental 
fissures.  When  the  whole  is  removed,  the 
walls  of  the  uterus  exert  their  natural  pro- 
perty of  contractility,  closing  the  minute 
arteries  and  making  the  sinu.ses  valvular, 
and  thus  putting  a  stop  to  further  hsemorr- 
hagc.  The  same  thing  occurs  after  the 
jilacenta  is  expelled  in  common  labour,  and 
if  the  uterus  remain  contracted,  further 
hfcmorrhage  to  any  significant  extent 
scarcely  ever  takes  place.  But  if  the  uterus, 
from  any  cause,  be  excited  to  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation,  as  it  may  be  by 
the  presence  of  a  portion  of  placenta  or 
clots,  or  from  excessive  efforts  during  la- 
bour, blood  may  flow  into  its  cavity  when 
it  is  flaccid,  and  then  by  distension  or 
otherwise  excite  it  to  contract  ;  and  ia 
consequence  of  this  expulsive  eff"ort  there 
may  be  an  "announcement"  of  external 
flooding. 

I  was  requested  to  see  a  woman  who 
had  been  delivered  the  day  before,  on 
account  of  the  large  size  of  the  abdomen  : 
her  labour  had  been  good,  no  external 
haemorrhage  followed,  and  the  gentleman 
who  attended  assured  me  the  uterus  was 
fairly  contracted  when  he  left.  The  friends 
thought  there  must  be  another  child  ;  but 
when  I  pressed  firmly  on  the  body,  I  felt 
the  swelling  gradually  diminish  until  I  had 
the  uterus  fairly  within  the  grasp  of  one 
hand,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  coagu- 
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lated  blood  was  expelled  :  a  tight  bandage 
kept  the  uterus  contracted,  and  all  went  on 
well.  Here  bleeding  had  been  going  on 
into  the  uterus  so  as  to  distend  it  suffi- 
ciently to  have  held  a  child  ;  but  the  blood 
coagulated,  and  did  not  appear  externally, 
and  as  the  woman  was  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  loss  without  being  faint,  haemorr- 
hage was  not  suspected.  Can  this  case  be 
explained  unless  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  blood  issued  from  uterine  vessels  not 
closed  by  sufficient  contraction  ? 

I  attended  a  lady  with  twins ;  there 
was  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  liq. 
amnii  and  two  placentae  :  a  smart  hsemorr- 
hage  followed  delivery,  but  pressure  on  the 
uterus  reduced  it  to  the  size  of  an  orange, 
and  the  haemorrhage  ceased  :  on  the  second 
day  she  took  castor  oil,  which  acted  six 
times  freely  upon  the  bowels ;  on  the  third 
day  she  was  seized  with  haemorrhage,  and 
in  the  evening  I  found  her  very  faint  and 
alarmed  at  the  profuse  discharge  ;  by  pro- 
per treatment  the  haemorrhage  was  soon 
stopped,  and  she  had  a  quick  recovery. 
Could  hremorrhage  in  this  case  have  been 
caused  by  lacerations  during  labour,  or  by 
engorgement  of  the  os  uteri,  or  by  ex- 
halation ? 

In  upwards  of  1300  cases  of  labour  at 
the  full  period,  I  have  witnessed  but  one 
death  from  hjemorrhage  ;  a  case  where  I 
was  called  by  another  practitioner  just  in 
time  to  see  the  last  moments  of  the  poor 
woman's  life.  I  have,  however,  met  with 
numerous  instances  of  hiemorrhage,  and  am 
at  present  too  tenacious  of  the  principles  of 
treatment  I  have  always  been  guided  by, 
hastily  to  relinquish  them.  External  appli- 
cation of  cold,  pressure  with  the  hand  upon 
the  uterus,  and,  after  contraction,  a  belt 
placed  firmly  round  the  abdomen  ;  perfect 
rest,  cool  air,  light  clothing,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  opium  and  sometimes  ergot,  have 
been  the  means  to  which  I  have  trusted  ;  and 
the  object  of  all  has  been  to  secure  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus.  For  preventing  and  re- 
moving the  efl'ccts  of  loss  of  blood,  I  have 
placed  much  reliance  upon  opium ;  and 
although  Mr.  Adams  argues  that  its  action 
cannot  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
the  hsemorrhage  occurs  from  torpor  of  the 
uterus,  there  is  authority  for  stating  that  by 
calmitig  and  subduing  the  action  of  the 
cerebrum  by  opium,  the  spinal  nerves  are 
less  under  control,  and  act  more  ener- 
getically in  determining  contraction  of  the 
uterus. 

Mr.  Adams  appears  to  consider  that  the 
haemorrhage  which  occurs  after  laliour, 
must,  according  to  the  theory  commonly 
taught,  be  puDHire ;  but  I  do  not  think  such 
a  conclusion  necesHory,  since  the  htemorr- 
hage  may  be  active,  though  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  uterus  be  relaxed  :  arterial  hse- 


morrhage  may  be  sufficiently  active,  even 
when  the  muscular  system  is  relaxed  and  weak. 
I  fear  I  have  extended  these  observa- 
tions to  a  greater  length  than  many  of  your 
readers  may  desire,  although  there  are  other 
))oints  I  should  like  to  notice.  I  am  anxious 
thoroughly  to  understand  this  important 
subject,  and  court  information  from  all  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  give  it.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  Mr.  Adams'  ojiinions  were  not 
likely  to  introduce  a  safer  practice  than  that 
now  generally  adopted,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  and  I  trust  that  gentleman  will  not 
take  it  amiss  that  I  have  ventured  to  exa- 
mine with  suspicion  what  at  present  is  as- 
suredly novel,  and  to  me  appears  proble- 
matical. 
Coltishall,  October  22d,  1845. 

SINGULAR  CASE  OF  DEFORMITY. 
BV   G.  F.  STICKINGS,  E.SG. 

On  the  25th  inst.  I  was  requested  to  see  a 
patient  in  her  first  labour  ;  on  my  arrival  I 
was  informed  that  the  child  had  been  bora 
nearly  an  hour,  after  a  few  trifling  pains. 
When  I  had  removed  the  placenta,  which 
was  adherent  to  the  uterus,  my  attention  was 
directed  to  one  of  the  legs  of  the  infant; 
both  limbs  were  perfectly  straight,  and  tole- 
rably well  shaped,  with  the  excejjtion  of  the 
left  knee,  which  was  somewhat  larger  than 
its  fellow,  and  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue 
over  it  much  denser  than  natural.  On  exa- 
mining the  joint  I  discovered  it  to  be  mal- 
formed, and  without  a  patella,  the  condyles 
of  this  femur  being  rather  broader  than 
those  of  the  other.  The  singularity  of  the 
case  is,  that  the  left  leg  cannot  be  flexed  oa 
the  thigh  jiosteriorly,  but  readily  bends  the 
reverse  way,  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the 
thigh  anteriorly  ;  and  when  so  flexed,  the 
l^d  of  the  tibia  (in  the  ham)  more  resem- 
bles the  shape  and  feel  of  the  olecranon 
process  of  the  ulna,  when  the  forearm  is 
perfectly  flexed  on  the  upper  arm.  The 
child  has  complete  control  over  the  muscular 
movements  of  the  limb  so  far  as  regards 
flexion  and  extension  in  the  manner  above 
described  ;  it  is  well  formed  in  every  other 
respect,  and  was  born  at  the  full  jicriod  of 
gestation.  The  question  is,  whether  it  would 
be  proper  to  employ  bandages  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  this  singular  kind  of  flexion  or 
leave  it  free .' 
Lenham,  Kent,  Oct.  29, 1845. 

SALIVATION  FllOM   HISMUTH. 

A  WOMAN,  set.  38,  labouring  under  gastro- 
dynia,  was  ordered  to  take,  twice  a  day, 
five  grains  of  trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  witli  a 
cordial  alkaline  draught.  After  five  days, 
profuse  salivation  supervened,  precisely 
resembling,  in  the  appearance  of  the  mouth 
and/tf'/or,  that  occasioned  by  mercury. — 
Prov.  Med.  Journal,  October  22,  1845. 
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I  HAVE  met  you  tliis  mornii);;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  some  clinical  observations  on 
some  of  the  cases  at  present  under  treat- 
ment in  Petersham  Ward  ;  but  before  enter- 
ing upon  their  consideration,  I  think  our 
time  will  not  be  misspent  if  I  make  some 
remarks  on  the  means  of  diagnosis  which  we 
have  at  our  command  in  investigating  dis- 
eases of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages. 

Each  case  of  sexual  disease  that  presents 
itself  to  our  notice  must  be  separately  and 
distinctly  investigated  ;  for  the  same  disease, 
attacking  the  same  organ,  is  found  to  be 
attended  with  vai-ying  symptoms  in  different 
patients,  depending  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  patient,  the  formation  of  the  pelvis,  the 
influence,  mechanical  and  functional,  tliat  it 
exerts  upon  contiguous  viscera,  and  the 
structure,  density,  and  shape  or  the  diseased 
mass  itself. 

In  order  to  the  complete  and  true  diag- 
nosis of  any  case,  we  should  ascertain,  first, 
the  history,  and  more  especially  the  history 
of  the  symptoms. 

2d.  We  should  institute  a  careful  physical 
exaniination,  for  it  is  by  physical  diagnosis 
that  we  inform  ourselves  of  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  organ  or  organs  affected  ;  and 

Lastly.  If  there  be  discharges,  their  colour, 
nature,  quantity,  source,  &c.  should  be 
ascertained. 

Firstly.  With  respect  to  the  history  of  the 
symptoms. 

In  analysing  cases  of  sexual  disease,  we 
should  ascertain  with  precision,  if  possible, 
the  duration  of  time  the  disease,  or  the 
symptoms,  have  manifested  themselves  ;  this 
is  of  extreme  importance,  but  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  correct  information  from 
ignorant  persons  such  as  those  whom  we  find 
applying  at  a  public  institution  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, in  most  instances  of  great  moment  to 
ascertain  this  j)oint  with  accuracy.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  case  of  chronic  inversio  uteri. 
If,  in  investigating  a  case  of  this  kind,  we 
find  that  the  tumor  showed  itself  a  short 
time  after  delivery,  that  it  was  covered  with 
a  dark-coloured  sanguineous  excretion,  and 
that  its  external  appearance  was  accompa- 
nied with  severe  and  exjiulsive  pains,  we 
have    presumptive    evidence,    although    not 
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direct  proof  (as  I  shall  hereafter  shew  you), 
that  the  disease  is  a  misplacement  of  the 
womb  itself,  and  not  polypus,  with  which  it 
has  been,  is,  and  may  be  confounded. 

But  it  is  also  of  importance,  2dly,  to 
ascertain  the  ))eriod  of  life  at  which  the 
symptoms  commenced.  This  will  be  readily 
granted  by  ])lacing  before  you  the  cases  oc- 
curring at  different  ages.  A  young  female, 
at  JO  or  21  years  of  age,  is  brought  to  you 
by  her  mother,  who  states  that  she  is  about 
to  be  married,  but  has  never  had  the  usual 
menstrual  discharge  :  she  may  appear  in  to- 
lerable health,  but,  on  close  investigation,  you 
find  there  are  pains,  dull,  aching,  aiid  bear- 
ing down,  occurring  with  regularity  once  a 
month  ;  and  these  have  existed  for  several 
years,  and  accompanied  with  an  evident 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  lower  abdomen. 
Now  in  tills  instance  you  have  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  catamenia!  fluid  is  secreted, 
but  retained ;  and  this  suspicion  on  your 
part  may  be,  and  must  be,  confirmed  or  dis- 
proved by  a  physical  examination.  Again, 
a  woman,  the  mother  of  several  children, 
between  40  and  .jO  years  of  age,  asks  our 
advice  under  the  following  circumstances  : 
she  complains  of  loss  of  appetite,  cardialgia, 
and  dyspepsia  ;  says  she  is  losing  flesh,  and 
her  strength  is  gradually  diminishing  ;  she 
suffers  from  pain  in  the  loins,  severe,  cours- 
ing through  the  pelvis  and  d(,wn  the  inside 
of  the  thighs  ;  she  is  uneasy  in  standing  or 
walking ;  there  is  a  sensation  of  weight  in 
the  perineum  ;  there  is  a  feeling  of  irritation 
upon  lying  on  one  of  the  sides  ;  perhaps  she 
may  have  distress  in  passing  the  motions,  or 
a  frequent  desire  to  void  the  urine,  which 
may  be  loaded  with  mucus.  On  inquiry, 
we  find  that  for  some  time  she  has  had  a 
(leucorrhoeal)  discharge;  this  is  now  becom- 
ing foetid,  and  is  occasionally  mixed  with 
blood.  The  recital  of  these  symptoms, 
manifesting  themselves  at  this  period  of  life, 
would  naturally  excite  a  suspicion  in  our 
minds  that  they  depended  on  the  develop- 
ment of  malignant  disease,  for  we  know  the 
period  of  life  the  most  obnoxious  to  carci- 
noma of  the  womb  is  at  the  cessation  of  the 
catamenia,  or  between  the  40th  and  50th 
year.  But  here  also  we  must  have  recourse 
to  vaginal  examination,  which  will  at  once 
cont>rm  or  remove  our  suspicions. 

But,  3dly,  we  should  not  disregard  the 
habit  of  the  patient.  Glandular  disease,  for 
instance,  is  frequently  found  in  patients  of  a 
strumous  habit.  Hysteria  in  its  protean 
forms,  with  its  innumerable  sympathetic 
pains,  is  more  often  found  in  women  of  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  with  high  attainments, 
than  is  structural  lesion  ;  and  cancer  deve- 
lops itself  more  frequently  in  women  of  dark 
than  those  of  li[,ht  complexion. 

4th.  Most  sexual  diseases  are  accompanied 
with  pain ;  and  in  investigating  this  symp- 
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torn,  we  should  ascertain,  1st,  its  nature; 
•2d,  the  period  of  its  attack  ;  3d,  its  dura- 
tion ;  and  4th,  its  seat.  1.  Its  nature  :  it 
may  bi.-  acute  and  pricking,  as  in  irritable 
uterus  or  hysteralgia ;  it  may  be  a  stabbing, 
twisting,  and  gnawing  jiain,  as  in  carcinoma  ; 
it  may  be  a  sharp,  pulsating,  and  burning 
pain,  as  in  inflammation  and  congestion  ;  it 
may  be  dull,  weighty,  and  dragging,  as  in 
displacements  of  the  womb.  But  2d,  the 
period  of  attack  is  of  importance :  it  may 
have  occurred  during  menstruation,  from 
sudden  exposure  to  cold,  and  accompanied 
vrith  a  total  stoppage  of  that  secretion, 
■which  is  sometimes  the  case  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  unimpregnated  uterus ;  it  may 
occur  every  month,  at  the  usual  periods, 
either  before,  during,  or  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  discharge,  which  is  the  case  in 
the  various  forms  of  dysmenorrhnea  ;  or  it 
-may  take  ])lace  after  every  conjugal  em- 
"brace  ;  or  a  paroxysm  may  occur  at  stated 
periods,  with  regular  intervals  of  ease,  as  in 
Irritable  uterus.  Again,  3dly,  the  duration 
of  the  pain  is  of  importance.  In  inflamma- 
tion of  the  OS  and  cervix  the  patient  is  never 
decidedly  free  from  pain,  although  the  re- 
cumbent position  may  alleviate  it,  while  di- 
gital examination  and  sexual  intercourse 
greatly  aggravate  it.  Further,  a  pelvic 
tumor,  by  its  continued  pressure  on  the 
nerves  issuing  from  the  pelvis,  not  only 
causes  pain  in  the  parts  supplied  by  those 
nerv-es,  but  also  impairs  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  their  power  and  energy ;  and  the 
cause  of  pressure  being  constant,  the  efiects, 
pain  and  impotence,  are  constant  also. 

Lastly.  It  is  of  importance,  in  many  cases, 
to  ascertain  the  seat  of  pain  :  if,  as  in  the 
case  just  referred  to,  there  be  a  tumor  in  the 
Titerus,  or  its  appendages,  encroaching  upon 
the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  the  obturator  nerve 
-will  most  probably  become  involved,  and  in 
consequence  there  will  be  pains  at  the  hips, 
or  inside  of  the  thighs,  or  in  the  course  of 
the  adductor  muscles ;  if  the  great  sciatic 
nerve  be  pressed  upon  by  a  similar  growth, 
the  pain  will  extend  to  the  parts  supi)lied  by 
this  immense  nervous  branch,  while,  if  it 
reach  above  tlie  brim,  and  if  by  its  unyielding 
nature  it  press  upon  the  anterior  crural  nerve, 
the  pains  will,  by  the  patient,  be  referred  to 
its  course  and  distribution. 

But,  fifthly.  We  should  inquire  into  and 
investigate  the  state  of  the  general  health. 

Sexual  disea.'-e,  for  the  most  part,  is  marked 
by  various  degrees  of  deviation  from  the 
standard  of  health  :  we  thus  find  the  consti- 
tution of  our  patient  so  affected  as  to  give 
rise  to  cachectic,  anrcmic,  hysteric,  or  dys- 
peptic symptoms,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease  or  the  existing  predisposition. 
Emaciation  also  is  an  almost  constant  at- 
tendant upon  malignant  or  exhatisting  dis- 
ease ;  but  still  there  are  maladies  which  affect 


the  uterus,  as,  for  instance,  fibrous  tumor, 
where  no  emaciation  or  other  constitutional 
symptoms  occur  unless  inflammation  of  the 
tumor  itself  takes  place,  causing  it  to  soften 
and  l)reak  down.  I  have  seen  many  cases, 
in  which  no  disease  of  the  uterus  has  befn 
suspected  by  tiie  patient  or  by  her  attendant, 
in  which  fibrous  tumors  have  been  detected, 
on  a  careful  examination  being  instituted  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  some  anomalous  pains ; 
and,  further,  I  know  two  child-bearing 
females,  in  one  of  whom  there  exist  two,  and 
in  the  other  a  single  tumor,  who  are  in  good 
health,  whose  labours  are  natural  and  re- 
covery ra])iJ,  and  who  suff"er  from  no  one 
symptom  beyond  a  slight  tenderness  at  the 
seat  of  the  tumor  for  two  or  three  days  after 
delivery.  But  you  must  not  suppose  that 
all  cases  of  fibrous  tumor  of  the  uterus  are 
equally  inert  or  harmless;  they  frequently 
I  produce  most  distressing  symptoms  ;  they 
seem  sometimes  to  occasion  diminution  of 
the  natural  monthly  secretion,  or,  what  is 
more  common,  especially  when  they  are 
situated  under  the  mucous  membrane,  they 
irive  rise  to  severe  and  protracted  hsemor- 
rhagic  discharges,  with  which  a  profuse  leu- 
corrhoeal  or  watery  discharge  generally 
alternates. 

Again,  malignant  disease  of  the  womb  is, 
for  the  most  part,  indicated  by  symptoms  of 
general  cachexia,  emaciation,  pain,  &c., 
which  causes  us  to  suspect  the  nature  of  the 
malady  before  a  vaginal  examination  is  in- 
stituted ;  but  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
the  disease  has  made  great  progress,  with- 
out the  patient  or  her  attendant  suspecting 
the  fearful  nature  of  the  malady  within ; 
neither  is  the  disease  at  all  times  accompa- 
nied with  pain.  1  have  seen  many  cases  in 
which  patients  even  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease  have  required  no  opiate. 

()th.  In  investigating  the  diseases  of  the 
uteiusand  its  a])pendages,  we  should  inquire 
how  the  functions  of  the  neighbouring  vis- 
cera are  performed.  If  we  take  a  slight 
glance  at  the  position  of  the  uterus  in  tus 
pelvis,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  he 
that  any  increase  in  its  size,  from  whatever 
cause  such  may  arise,  whether  from  con- 
gestion, tumor,  &e.,  certain  symptoms  will 
be  produced,  by  which  such  increment  will 
be  marked.  The  bladder  being  situate  in 
front,  if  encroached  upon,  will  indicate  such 
tres|iass  by  the  symptoms  of  vesical  irrita- 
tion ;  while  any  undue  pressure  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  the  intestinal  tube  will  be  recog- 
nised by  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  fa:cal 
evacuations,  tenesmus,  haemorrhoids,  &c. 
Still  these  symptoms  merely  indicate  the 
existence  of  some  mechanical  obstructing 
cause  ;  they  arc  common  to  many  and  di- 
versified affections  of  the  viscus. 

Further,  disease  of  the  uterus  and  its  ap- 
pendages is  frequently  indicated  by  pains  in 
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the  mamma.  In  more  than  one  instance  I 
have  known  the  mamma  leeched,  stuped 
with  warm  water,  and  medicated  fomenta- 
tions ;  rubbed  with  belladonna  liniment,  of 
strapped  with  belladonna  plaistcr,  while  the 
disease  has  been  seated  in  the  uterus,  where 
its  presence  has  not  been  suspected.  We 
also  find  neuralgic  pains,  symtomatic  of  dis- 
ease of  the  uterus  or  its  appendages,  conrsing 
alona;  the  lower  extremities,  attacking  various 
portions  of  the  spine,  fixing  themselves  in 
various  s])ots  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen, 
especiallj'  under  the  left  mamma,  and  these 
increased  by  any  local  cause  of  irritation,  as 
menstruation,  &c. 

But  valuable  and  important  as  it  may  be 
to  obtain  a  perfect  and  accurate  history  of 
the  symptoms  of  each  case,  still,  without  a 
carefully-conducted  physical  examination, 
we  shall  be  unable  to  distinguish  betiveen 
the  several  diseases  to  which  the  sexual  or- 
gans are  liable,  and  consequently  not  in  a 
position  to  employ  the  proper  and  necessary 
treatment. 

Physical  examination  is  threefold  : — 

1 .  Manual  or  Tactile. 

2.  Visual ;  and 

3.  Auditory. 

1.  Manual . — Manual  or  tactile  examina- 
tion may  be  conducted  either  externally  or 
internally  ;  the  former,  by  the  fingers 
through  the  intervention  of  the  abdominal 
parietes  ;  the  latter  may  be  instituted  either 
■*•  per  vaginani"  or  "  per  rectum  :"  while  an 
additional  means  of  diagnosis  is  offered  us 
by  the  use  of  the  uterine  sound  or  bougie. 

In  examining  externally,  it  is  always  ad- 
vantageous to  have  the  bladder  and  rectum 
emptied  ;  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  her  heud  should  be 
slightly  raised,  and  her  abdominal  muscles 
relaxed. 

The  examiner  should  now  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  there  be  any  tumor  or 
swelling  ;  if  such  be  present,  its  circumfer- 
ence should  be  traced,  its  connections 
marked,  its  mobility  noted  ;  he  should  ascer- 
tain whether  it  obey  the  prone  position  of 
the  body,  whether  it  incline  to  the  side  upon 
which  the  patient  lies,  or,  whether  it  main- 
tain its  ))lace,  whatever  be  her  position  ;  he 
should  endeavour  to  discover  whether  it  be 
firm  or  fluid,  whether  firm  in  some  parts  or 
fluid  in  others  ;  whether  ic  be  regular  or  ir- 
regular on  its  surface. 

In  females  who  are  debilitated,  or  who 
have  borne  many  children,  the  abdominal 
parietes  are  usually  flaccid,  so  that  the  jiro- 
montory  of  the  sacrum  may  be  recognised, 
and  therefore  any  great  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  uterus  itself  may  also  be  recognised  ;  but, 
in  many  cases,  the  uterus  is  situated  low  in 
the  pelvis,  especially  in  cases  of  misplace- 
ment; and  in  others,  the  abdominal  parietes 
are  so   thick,  and  loaded  with  adeps,    that, 


under  these  circumstances,  the  hypogastric 
examination  avails  but  little.  And,  again, 
it  will  be  impossible  by  external  examination 
or  palpation  alone,  to  determine  whether 
an  existing  tumor  bs  uterine  or  ovarian,  or 
both,  the  latter  co-existing  with  pregnancy. 
2dly.  Examination  per  vaginain  may 
he  instituted  either  in  the  erect  or  recum- 
bent position  of  the  patient ;  by  the  former 
we  are  more  especially  able  to  appreciate  the 
relaxation  of  the  uterine  ligaments  (from 
v^-hatever  cause  such  may  have  occurred). 

The  recumbent  position,  however,  is  more 
frequently  employed,  the  patient  lying  on 
her  left  side,  with  her  knees  drawn  up,  and 
her  head  slightly  inclined  ;  having  as  before? 
evacuated  the  contents  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  the  examiner,  kneeling  at  her  bed- 
side, and  anointing  his  forefinger,  passes  it 
into  the  vagina  :  he  first  ascertains  whether 
there  be  any  displacement  of  the  uterus, 
whether  it  be  inverted,  retroverted,  or  pro- 
lapsed :  he  marks  the  existence  or  non-exis- 
tence of  inflammation  or  irritability,  whether 
the  OS  uteri  is  preternaturally  firm  or  hard, 
whether  there  are  any  polypoid  growths, 
what  their  consistence,  sensibility,  place  of 
attachment,  &c. ;  whether  the  os  uteri  is  even 
and  smooth,  corrugated,  or  scabrous;  he  de- 
termines the  weight  and  size  of  the  uterus 
by  raising  the  organ  with  his  finger,  and  he 
endeavouis  to  discover  that  the  tumor  (if 
one  exist)  felt  by  an  internal  examination,  is 
uterine,  cr  connected  with  that  viscns,  by 
placing  one  hand  over  the  abdominal  region, 
and  testing  whether  the  impetus  given  to 
the  one  is  communicated  to  the  other. 

But,  well  educated  as  the  finger  of  the 
examiner  may  be,  the  extent  of  information 
acquire'd  through  it  is  necessarily  limited  in 
the  majority  of  cases  ;  the  cervix  only  and 
those  parts  which  are  seated  in  the  roof  of 
the  vagina  can  be  felt,  and,  if  the  latter  be 
diseased,  the  information  derived  by  a  va- 
ginal examination  alone  is  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfactory or  sufficient  ;  and  in  ome,  where 
a  tumor  exists,  where  a  careful  external  exa- 
mination has  been  conducted,  and  to  this  we 
have  added  a  vaginal  examination,  we  are 
frequently  unable  to  decide  what  the  nature 
and  where  the  seat  of  the  enlargement ; 
whether  it  be  develojied  in  the  walls  of  the 
uterus,  wlkether  an  enlargement  or  distension 
of  this  organ,  whether  seated  in  the  ovary  or 
broad  ligaments,  or  whether  it  has  its  origin 
in  some  part  of  the  tissue  surrounding  the 
pelvic  viscera. 

.3.  But  in  carefully  conducting  an  exami- 
nation of  an  existing  disease  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  have  recourse  to  an  examination 
per  rectum.  This  should  be  accomplished 
while  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion. 

The  index  finger  well  anointed  passed 
into  the    rectum  ascertains  the   amount  of 
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pressure  made  on  the  bowel  by  a  displaced 
or  enlarged  womb,  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  recto-vaginal  fistula,  the  en- 
largement or  non-enlargement  of  the  uterus 
itself;  and  further,  it  will  enable  the  exa- 
miner to  decide  the  character  and  boundaries 
of  tumors  situated  between  the  vagina  and 
rectum,  or  uterus  and  rectum,  as  well  as 
those  situated  in  the  lateral  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  pelvis.  To  this  mode  of  exami- 
nation patients  usually  feel  great  repugnance; 
still,  it  is  especially  called  for  in  such  cases 
as  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  vaginal  exa- 
mination ;  when,  for  instance,  a  fungus  has 
grown  from  the  cervix,  and  has  filled,  as  in 
S  me  instances  it  does  fill ,  ti)e  vaginal  pas- 
sage. In  examining  per  rectum  the  ut- 
most gentleness  must  be  used  by  the  prac- 
titioner. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  an  external 
examination  or  palpation,  however  care- 
fully conducted,  with  an  internal  examina- 
tion, whether  per  vayinam  or  per  rec- 
tum, will  fail  in  many  cases  to  satisfy  us  as 
to  the  seat  and  even  nature  of  many  pelvic 
or  abdominal  tumors.  To  overcome  these 
difficulties,  and  to  assist  our  uterine  diag- 
nosis, Professor  Simpson  has  recommended 
the  employment  of  an  uteriue  sound,  or 
bougie,  by  which  (to  quote  his  words)  *  "  it 
is  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  position 
and  direction  of  the  body  and  fundus  of  the 
organ,  to  bring  those  higher  parts  of  the 
uterus,  in  most  instances  within  the  reach  of 
tactile  examination,  and  to  ascertain  various 
important  circumstances  regarding  the  os, 
cavity,  lining  membrane,  and  walls  of  the 
■yiscus." 

The  uterine  sound  which  I  now  show  j  ou 
is  the  one  recommended  by  Professor  Simp- 
son. It  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  small  male 
catheter  ;  it  has  a  flat  handle  to  facilitate  its 
mani)iulation,  and  the  other  extremity  is 
bulbed  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  uterine 
tissues.  From  the  handle;  to  the  bulb  the 
stem  gradually  tapers,  the  j)art  nearest  the 
handle  measuring  oiie-fiflh  of  an  inch  iu 
diameter,  and  iliat  nearest  the  bulb  one- 
tenth  of  an  incli,  the  bulb  itself  being  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  stem  is 
nine  inches  long,  and  graduated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  measurement  of  the 
Uterus  more  jirecite.  The  marks  arc  placed 
on  the  posterior  or  convex  surface  of  the  in- 
strun)ent,  which  is  the  one  in  contact  with 
the  directing  finger.  At  '1\  inches  from  the 
bulb  there  is  a  little  elevation,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  judge  whether  the  instrument 
is  introduced  to  its  full  extent  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  viscus,  this  measurement  being 
the  usual  length  of  the  uterine  cavity  :  from 
this  ]ioint,  the  instrument  is  graduated  to- 
wards its  extremities,  by  grooves  sufficiently 

*  London  and  KdinburK'h  Montlily  Journal, 
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deep  to  be  appreciated  by  the  conducting  or 
directing  finger.  The  curvature  of  the  in- 
strument very  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
common  catheter,  but  as  in  many  cases  the 
course  must  be  altered,  it  is  necessary  for  it 
to  be  formed  of  a  material  that  will  admit  of 
fiexion  without  danger  of  fracture.  The 
handle  is  made  of  wood ;  it  is  3  inches 
long  ;  its  posterior  surface  is  smooth,  while 
the  anterior  surface  or  that  corresponding  to 
the  concavity  of  the  instrument  is  roughened, 
by  which  means  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  direction  of  the  point  of  the  instrument 
when  it  is  hidden  in  the  uterine  cavity. 

When  the  instrument  is  used,  the  patient 
may  be  placed  either  on  hir  back,  or  on  her 
left  side  ;  if  she  lie  on  her  back  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand  is  introduced  into 
the  vagina,  as  far  as  the  os  tincse  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  instrument  is  glided  along 
the  finger  into  the  orifice  of  the  womb.  If 
the  patient  lie  on  her  left  side,  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand  is  used  as  a  guide  to  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  a.ul  the  instrument  is 
slipped  along  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
finger.  In  cases  where  the  uterus  is  mis- 
placed, and  where  the  vagina  is  lax,  two 
fingers  may  be  passed,  and  by  their  assist- 
ance the  cervix  may  b.;  placed  in  the  axis  of 
the  jiassages,  there  held,  and  the  bougie 
may  be  thus  guided  along  the  groove,  formed 
by  the  fingers  into  the  mouth  of  the  womb. 
No  force  is  required,  nay  no  force  must  be 
used,  in  the  employment  of  this  instrument; 
it  is  true,  in  some  cases,  a  little  resistance 
will  be  found  about  an  inch  above  the  os 
tincffi,  especially  in  an  uterus  that  has  never 
been  gravid,  but  in  most  instances  a  slight 
impulse  or  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the 
point  of  the  bougie  will  enable  us  to  press  it 
into  the  cavity.  Again,  in  using  it,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  axis  of  the  brim  of  the 
jielvis,  that  being  the  direction  in  which  it 
should  be  ])assed,  sup])osing  the  uterus  to 
occupy  its  natural  ])Osition.  I  must  direct 
your  attention  to  Professor  Simpson's  ex- 
cellent papers  in  the  32d  and  subsequent 
numbers  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Journal,  for  an  exposition  of  the 
advantages  aliorded  by  his  instrument  ;  and 
here  permit  me  to  observe,  that  we  should 
be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  uterus  is  not 
in  a  gravid  state  before  we  proceed  to  use 
the  instrument,  or  we  shall  most  certainly 
destroy  the  integrity  of  the  ovum,  and  induce 
miscarriage  or  abortion. 

By  a  simple  di^itul  vaginal  examination 
we  cannot  examine  with  any  accuracy  the 
condition  of  the  body  of  the  woir.b,  nor  caa 
we  ascertain  the  state  of  the  fundus,  but 
with  the  assistance  of  the  sound  we  can 
control  the  viscus,  and  can  bring  its  several 
parts  to  the  finger  for  investigation  :  again, 
we  may  carry  the  uterus  upwards  and  for- 
wards,   and  render  the  external  abdominal 
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examination  more  easy  or  more  accurate,  or 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  womb  can  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  finger  passed 
into  the  rectum. 

The  instrument  may  further  facilitate  the 
subsequent  visual  examination  with  the  spe- 
culum, by  guiding  the  speculum  along  the 
handle  of  the  sound  in  these  cases  where  the 
uterus  is  situated  obliquely,  or  where  its 
cervix  is  high  and  misplaced.  Again,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  sound,  we  may  ascertain 
whether  pelvic  or  abdominal  tumois  are 
or  are  not  connected  with  the  uterus.  How 
common  is  it  for  a  fibrous  tumour  of  the 
uterus  to  be  mistaken  for  an  enlarged  ovary, 
and  vice  versa.  Every  man  who  has  seen 
much  of  female  sexual  disease  must  confess 
that  in  many  cases  he  has  been  unable  to 
give  a  decided  opinion  ;  there  are  even  some 
recorded  instances  of  gastrotomy,  where  the 
operation  has  been  performed  for  the  j)urpose 
of  removing  an  ovarian  cyst,  when  the  tumor 
has  turned  out  to  be  seated  in  the  uterus  itself. 
Kow,  if  the  sound  be  used,  and  the  tumor 
be  uterine,  it  will  pass,  as  it  were,  into  the 
cer  tre  of  the  growth,  and  by  moving  the 
sound,  we  shall  influence  the  tumor;  while, 
if  the  tumor  be  not  uterine,  we  shall  find 
most  probably  the  viscus  turned  out  of  its 
normal  position  by  the  tumor,  or  the  tumor, 
by  means  of  the  sound  applied  externally, 
may,  if  it  be  moved  away  from  the  uterus, 
be  fixed  by  the  sound,  or  the  tumor  may  be 
fixed,  and,  by  means  of  the  sound,  the  uterus 
may  be  moved  away  from  the  morbid 
growth.  But  yet  it  must  be  granted  there 
may  be  certain  circumstances  present  which 
will  prevent  our  availing  ourselves  of  this 
mode  ot  investigation  ;  the  tumor,  although 
ovarian,  may  be  firmly  adherent  to  the 
uterus,  or  they  may  be  so  firmly  wedged  as 
to  be  immoveable.  But  even  here  we  may 
derive  some  information  from  the  uterine 
sound,  for  in  the  normal  condition  of  parts 
the  ovary  is  placed  behind  the  uterus  in 
the  posterior  jiinna  of  the  broad  ligament ; 
if,  therefore,  there  be  a  pelvic  tumor,  and 
the  sound  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  runs  up  behind  the  tumor,  the  ])ro- 
bability  is  that  it  is  not  ovarian.  By  the  aid 
of  the  bougie,  we  can  measure  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  itself,  and  this  will  assist  us  in 
our  diagnosis  of  some  of  its  diseases. 

There  is  sometimes  a  "  morbid  perma- 
nence of  the  state  of  puerperal  hypertrophy." 
This  condition  of  the  uterus,  persisting  as  it 
does  in  patients  of  weakened  power,  who  have 
suffered  from  puerperal  fever,  or  some  other 
debilit;;ting  cause,  has  been,  and  may  be, 
mistaken  for  a  morbid  growth.  The  uterine 
sound,  however,  will  at  once  clear  up  the 
difficuity,  and  prove  the  enlargement  to  be 
confined  to  tlie  uterus  alone.  Again,  it  will 
determine  between  this  form  of  enlargement 
and   those   pelvic  swellings  that  are  found 


after  delivery,  and  which  usually  terminate 
in  suppuration.  Again,  it  will  assist  us  in 
distinguishing  between  enlargement  of  the 
womb  from  fibrous  growth  and  distension  of 
its  cavity,  and  polypus  ;  and  simply  by  this 
fact,  that  in  the  one  case  we  can  revolve  the 
sound  round  the  interior  of  the  viscus,  while 
in  the  other  case  its  progress  is  interrupted. 
Further,  there  may  be  preternatural  short- 
ness of  the  uterus  from  malformation,  or  its 
cavity  may  be  shortened  by  partial  oblitera- 
tion, or  by  stricture.  But  it  is  in  inversion 
of  the  uterus  that  its  aid  is  especially  seen  in 
confirming  or  disproving  our  diagnosis. 
Every  person  will  allow  that  in  some  cases 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  diagnose  between 
inversio  uteri  and  polypus.  Here,  by  mea- 
suring the  uterine  cavity,  we  shall  materially 
assist  our  diagnosis  :  in  polypus,  the  uterine 
cavity  is  not  necessarily  diminished,  in  many 
cases  it  is  lengthened  ;  in  inversio,  it  is 
always  diminished  to  a  great  and  charac- 
teristic degree,  or  if  it  be  complete  it  will  be 
entirely  obliterated.  But  time  does  not 
suffice  to  explain  to  you  the  various  uses  of 
this  valuable  addition  to  our  means  of 
diagnosis. 

Let  us,  therefore,  pass  on  to  consider, — 

2dly,  Visual  examination. — The  organs 
of  vision  afford  us  no  small  assistance  in  the 
detection  and  discrimination  of  uterine  dis- 
eases ;  for  by  the  eye  we  recognise  the 
waxen  hue  of  amenonhoea  or  chlorosis,  the 
shrivelled  and  wasted  features  atendant  upon 
carcinoma,  as  well  as  the  pale  and  flabby 
appearance  of  patients  suffering  from  long- 
standing haemorrhages. 

The  eye,  moreover,  assists  us  in  discrimi- 
nating between  the  several  secretions  or  dis- 
charges from  the  vagina,  whether  they  be 
sanguinolent,  watery,  mucous,  or  purulent ; 
it  distinguishes  tumors  protruding  from  the 
external  parts,  procidentia  uteri  from  pro- 
cidentia vesicae  or  vaginae,  and  both  from 
polypus  ;  it  recognises  inversio  uteri,  and 
leads  us  to  distinguish  verrucous  tumors 
arising  from  the  vestibulum  from  vascular 
growths  sjjringing  from  the  orifice  of  the 
meatus  urinarius. 

But  the  eye  of  the  obstetric  attendant  is 
more  especially  exercised  in  the  use  of  the 
speculum  vaginas,  to  the  consideration  of 
which  I  will  now  turn.  This  instrument, 
regarded  by  some  as  a  modern  invention, 
appears  to  have  been  known  and  valued 
some  centuries  since,  for  Hieronymus  Mer- 
curialis,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Treatise, 
"  De  Morbis  Muliebrum,"  and  in  the  third 
chapter,  "  De  Fluxu  Menstruorum  Htemor- 
rhoidali,''  writes,  "  Cognoscuntur  hujusmodi 
hsemorrhoides  visu  cognoscuntur,  et  aliis 
indiciis.  Modus  ccgnoscendi  est  per  Diop- 
tron  instrumentum  dictum  speculum  ma- 
tricis,  &c."  A  similar  instrument  is  men- 
tioned by  Paulus  .^Egina,  in  his  work   "  De 
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re  Medica".  Ruffius,  also,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  work,  "  De  Muliebre,"  has 
given  the  figure  of  an  instrument  which  he 
calls  "  speculum  matricis."  Albucasis,  in 
his  Treatise,  has  figured,  under  the  name  of 
"  Vertigo,"  an  instrument  for  the  dilatation 
of  the  vagina. 

But,  in  modern  times,  to  Recamier  is 
justly  due  the  merit  of  having  restored  the 
use  of  the  speculum  for  tlie  purpose  ol 
enabling  the  practitioner  to  contemplate  the 
form,  volume,  and  colour  of  the  os  and 
cervix  uteri,  as  well  as  to  assure  himself  of 
the  changes  those  jiarts  had  undergone.  It 
would  be  wearisome  were  I  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  different  forms  of  speculum  that 
have  been  proposed  and  constructed,  there 
are  several  on  tiie  table  before  me.  The 
simplest  consists  of  a  plain  cylinder  either  of 
metal  or  glass.  If  constructed  of  metal,  it 
should  be  polished  internally,  to  enable  you 
to  have  a  good  view  of  the  os  and  cervix  ; 
for  several  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  glass  specula ;  in  my  opinion  they 
possess  many  advantages,  they  are  less  ex- 
pensive, more  cleanly,  enable  you  to  have  a 
good  view  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  as  well 
as  the  vaginal  canal,  and  through  them  you 
may  introduce  those  ai)plications  to  the 
mouth  and  neck  of  the  womb  which  would 
tarnish  or  injure  a  metallic  tube.  They  are 
made  of  the  same  size  at  both  extrvUiitics, 
or  they  may  be  larger  at  one  end  than  the 
other.  Another  kind  of  s))eculuni,  called, 
after  its  originator,  Guillon,  has  two  blades, 
which,  being  introduced  into  tlie  vagina 
closed,  allows,  when  ojiened,  a  considerable 
degree  of  expansion  at  the  uterine  extremity, 
and  comparatively  little  at  tlie  orifice  of  the 
vagina.  By  means  of  a  screw,  the  blades 
can  be  ke))t  open  to  any  extent.  This  in- 
strument is  readily  introduced,  but  when 
opened  it  permits  the  vagina  to  protrude 
between  the  divisions,  at  the  same  time 
causing  the  patient  much  pain  from  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  edges  of  the  blades 
on  the  vagina  itself.  This  kind  of  instru- 
ment is  ust'ful  when  we  remove  small  i)olyi)i 
from  tiie  mouth  and  neck  of  the  womb  by 
torsion,  or  when  we  wish  to  examine  the 
internal  surface  cf  the  vagina,  as,  for  instance, 
in  uretliro-vaginal  fistula. 

Here  is  another,  termed  Weiss's  dilator  ; 
it  is  made  with  three  or  four  blades,  protected 
or  guarded  by  a  plug  of  ebony,  which  n;ay 
be  extracted  alter  the  introduction  and  jiar- 
tial  separation  of  the  blades.  The  extent  to 
■which  it  c.\j)ands  is  reg>ilated  by  screwing 
the  handle.  Tlie  objection  to  wliich  tliis 
instrument,  as  the  last,  is  liable,  viz.,  the 
incompleteness  of  the  cylinder,  v.hrn  the 
branches  are  separated,  is  removed  by  intio- 
ducing  a  ))oiished  cylinder  within  the 
branches  after    they  have    been    exjianded  ; 


but  in  cases  where  tiie  vagina  is  lelaxed,  the 
patient  will  suffer  pain  from  the  vagina  being 
pressed  between  the  cylinder  and  the  edges 
of  the  branches.  It  is  a  highly-finished  and 
ex))ensive  instrument.  Here  is  another 
instrument,  consisting  of  three  blades,  and 
secured  by  means  of  a  spring  catch.  When 
closed  for  introduction,  the  instrument  is  of 
an  oval  form,  like  the  vagina,  iiut  when  in- 
troduce;! and  extended,  it  forms  a  jitrfectly 
round  cylinder,  its  internal  surface  being 
plated  and  highly  polished  ;  its  extension  is 
secured  by  means  of  a  thumb-screw,  which 
enables  it  to  resist  any  jiress'ire  from  without, 
and  ]irevents  the  blades  froin  collapsing. 
The  introduction  of  the  instrument  is  facili- 
tated by  an  ebony  conductor,  which,  by 
turning  a  little  to  either  side,  maybe  readily 
withdrawn  after  the  instrument  is  extended 
by  closing  its  handles.  This  instrument  is 
readily  introduced,  it  is  easily  expanded,  its 
cylinder  is  complete,  its  internal  surface  is 
highly  polished,  and  there  is  but  little  pain 
attending  its  employment. 

In  introducing  the  speculum  the  ]iatient 
may  be  jilaced  on  her  left  side,  with  her 
knees  drawn  up,  or  she  may  lie  on  her 
back.  It  may  be  employed  with  jierfect 
ease  without  any  exposure,  and  if  the  clothes 
be  properly  arranged  around  the  tube,  the 
mouth  of  the  speculum  is  the  only  point 
which  is  uncovered.  A  finger  having  been 
introduced  to  ascertain  the  jiosition  of  the 
OS  uteri,  the  sjieculum  is  to  be  passed  in  a 
line  drawn  from  the  orifice  of  the  vulva  to 
the  point  of  the  coccyx  ;  it  should  then  be 
passed  up  as  far  as  the  os  uteri.  Sometimes 
the  cervix  is  inclined  so  far  backwards,  that 
the  speculum  cannot  shew  it :  vario'is  con- 
trivances have  been  invented  to  bring  it 
forwards  into  view,  but  there  is  none  in  my 
opinion  better  than  tiip  uterine  sound,  pro- 
vided the  uterus  be  unimpregnatcd.  If  the 
patient  be  jiregiiant,  a  finger  may  be  passed 
into  the  rectum,  and  by  its  as.'-istance  the 
womb  may  be  directed  to  the  speculum,  or 
the  ))aticnt's  i)ositiL:n  may  be  changed.  A 
lighted  candle  or  a  taper  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  enable  us  to  see  distinctly  the  o.s 
uteri,  but  it  is  belter  if  ])Ossil)le  to  have  the 
jiatient  jilaced  in  such  a  position  that  a 
powerful  light  will  be  thrown  into  the  tube 
I'rom  the  window.  Many  deviations  from 
the  natural  state  of  parts  will  be  seen  by 
dav light,  which  an  examination  by  candle- 
light, however  well  mainiged,  will  not  detect. 
Sometimes  the  cervix  uteri  is  too  large  to 
lie  admitted  into  the  speculum  ;  in  such 
cases  we  must  alternately  depress  its  dif- 
ferent jiai'ts,  and  thus  suci'cs.sively  bring  the 
entire  organ  fairly  into  view.  By  the  aid  of 
this  instrument  any  change  in  the  form  of 
the  OS  uteri,  its  adhesions,  cicatrices, 
however    caused,    ulcerations,   whether  they 
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be  the  effect  of  inflammation,  or  whether 
specific  or  nialijrnant,  will  be  seen.  By  its 
means,  ecchymoses,  erosions,  a])htliaj,  mi- 
liary vesicles, &c.  may  be  perceived,  which  the 
finger,  however  well  educated  in  tactile  ex- 
amination, could  not  detect.  By  means  of 
the  speculum  the  cervix  may  be  scarified, 
and  leeches  as  well  as  other  local  remedies 
may  be  apjilied.  But  it  must  not  he  for- 
gotten that  there  are  certain  circumstances 
•which  will  prevent  our  using  the  speculum. 
In  very  young  women  on  account  of  the 
hymen,  in  very  old  women  by  reason  of  the 
great  shrinking  and  contraction  of  the  va- 
gina, there  may  be  membranous  bands 
stretching  across  the  vagina,  and  in  other 
instances  the  ca])acity  of  this  canal  is  di- 
minished from  cicatrices.  Again,  there 
may  be  tumors  obstructing  the  passage  of 
the  instrument,  or  there  may  be  malignant 
growths  forbidding  its  introduction. 

3.  Examination  by  the  ear. — By  means 
of  auscultation,  we  not  only  prove  the  exis- 
tence or  non-existence  of  thoracic  disease  in 
patients  affected  with  organic  changes  in 
the  uterus,  and  upon  whom  we  intend  to 
operate,  but  we  also  ascertain  the  existence 
or  co-existence  of  pregnancy  and  tumor  in 
abdominal  enlargements.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  enlarge  on  the  great  assistance 
we  derive  from  the  stethoscope  in  our  diag- 
nosis of  pregnancy  ;  that  will  be  fully  de- 
tailed to  you  by  my  colleague ;  but  I  cannot 
pass  by  this  means  of  diagnosis  without  al- 
luding to  an  excellent  treatise  on  "  Ob- 
stetric Auscultation,"  by  Dr.  F.  H. 
Nacgele,  and  which  has  been  translated 
from  the  German  by  my  friend  Dr.  C. 
West. 

In  his  work  entitled  "  Maladies  propres 
any  Femmes,"  Nauche  has  recommended 
auscultation  to  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
metroscope,  consisting  of  a  tube  of  wood 
curved  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  one  end  of 
which  is  to  be  introduced  per  %-a(;inam, 
and  applied  to  the  cervix  uteri.  He  states 
that  both  he  and  Pichou  have  thus  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  pregnancy  in  many 
cases  under  treatment  as  diseases  of  the 
uterus  ;  but  in  this  method  of  examination  I 
have  had  no  experience. 

4.  Nature  of  the  diacharyes.  —  Many 
practitioners  rest  satisfied  with  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  the  discharges,  and  upon  this 
form  their  diagnosis;  they  think  that  "  trans- 
parent mucous  discharge  indicates  increased 
secretion  from  the  vaginal  surface,  that 
white  mucous  discharge  attends  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cervix  ;  they  affirm  that  cauli- 
flower excrescence,  hydi^tids,  and  the  ooz- 
ing tumor  of  the  labium,  are  attended  with 
a  watery  discharge,  that  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  womb  and  vagina 
is  accompanied  with  a  purulent  discharge, 


and  lastly  ;  they  regard  sanguineous  dis- 
charge to  indicate  ulceration  or  cancer." 
But  we  must  frequently  err  if  we  frame  our 
diagnosis  on  the  nature  of  the  discharges 
alone  ;  for  just  recal  to  your  minds  the  parts 
from  which  these  secretions  proceed  ;  they 
are  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  and 
the  fallopian  tubes.  The  internal  surface 
of  the  cervix,  with  its  numerous  glands,  the 
membrane  lining  of  the  vagina,  the  lacunae 
of  the  OS  externum,  and  lastly,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urethra,  from  each  and 
from  all  an  increased  secretion  may  take 
place,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  thus 
an  intermixture  of  various  discharges  must 
inevitably  take  place.  Neither  are  we  able 
accurately  to  discriminate  between  a  mu- 
cous and  a  purulent  discharge  by  simple  in- 
spection. Further,  where  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  cervix  exists  in  women  ex- 
posed to  sexual  intercourse,  we  shall  find  a 
discharge  popularly  termed  leucorrhoeal, 
but  which  is  of  a  mixed  character,  (mucoso- 
purulent.)  Again,  in  polypus  uteri,  there 
is  usually  haemorrhage  with  a  discharge  of  a 
watery  character  during  the  intervals  of 
bleeding,  but,  occasionally  we  find  that  in 
place  of  haemorrhage  there  is  a  fojtid  puru- 
lent discharge  ab  initio, — a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  which  occurred  in  this  hospital 
some  years  since,  and  was  removed  by  liga- 
ture by  my  late  colleague,  Dr.  Ashwell. 

Again,  simple  mucous  discharge  may 
assume  every  variety  of  shade  between  white 
and  light  green,  diff'ering'  also  in  consistency, 
attending  various  forms  of  uterine  disease, 
or  produced  even  by  irritation  in  a  distant 
organ,  and  yet  such  a  discharge  will  in 
common  parlance  be  termed  "  leucorrhoeal."' 
Remedy  after  remedy  may  be  employed, 
lotion  after  lotion  injected,  one  practitioner 
after  another  may  be  consulted,  and  yet, 
without  a  proper  investigation  of  the  case 
be  instituted,  the  true  character  and  seat  of 
the  disease  cannot  be  ascertained.  There 
may  be  cases  in  which,  for  some  time,  inter- 
nal examination  both  by  touch  and  speculum 
may  not  be  permitted,  and  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  form  our  diagnosis  upon  the  con- 
stitutional and  k:cal  symptoms;  yet,  such 
cases  are  but  few,  and  in  my  experience  I 
find  that  when  an  internal  examination  is 
j)roposed  with  firmness  and  kindness,  when 
its  necessity  is  pointed  out  withdelicncy  and 
caution,  the  patient,  convinced  of  the  honour 
and  singleness  of  purpose  of  her  medical 
attendant,  submits  to  the  necessary  investi- 
gation, and  enables  the  practitioner  to  pro- 
ceed satisfactorily  and  confidently  in  the 
treatment  of  her  disease. 

I  must  reserve  the  consideration  of  the 
cases  until  we  next  meet. 
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A  COURSE  OF 

LECTURES  ON  DENTAL  PHYSIO- 
LOGY AND  SURGERY. 
Delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hosjntal  School, 

By  John  Tomes,  Esa. 
Surgeoii-Dentist  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Lecture  I. 
Gentlemen, — As  dentist  to  the  hospital  of 
which  you  are  pupils,  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  give  you  some  account  of  the  cases  which 
come  under  my  care  ;  to  describe  the  nature 
of  the  diseases  to  which  the  teeth  are  liable, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  most 
successfully  treated.  In  doing  so,  it  will  be 
necessary  ibr  me  to  recal  to  your  recollec- 
tion the  external  form  and  situation  of  teeth; 
but  in  this  I  shall  chiefly  confine  my  ob- 
servation to  the  human  teeth  ;  then  the  pe- 
culiarities of  dental  structure  and  develop- 
ment must  be  considered.  Yet  some  anato- 
mici-.l  points  will  be  more  intelligible  by  a 
comparison  with  other  structures,  or  to  the 
same  structures,  as  they  occur  in  animals 
holding  a  lower  place  than  man  in  the  scale 
of  organized  beings.  When  we  come  to 
these  I  shall  go  so  far  into  the  subject  of 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  teeth  as  shall  be 
subservient  to  our  explanatory  purpose. 

Having  considered  the  descriptive  and 
structural  anatomy  of  the  dental  apparatus, 
we  shall  pass  to  tlie  main  subject  of  these 
lectures — the  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  their 
treatment.  The  diseases  of  the  temj)orary 
teeth  will  form  the  first  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, while  the  maladies  of  the  permanent 
teeth  will  form  the  second. 

In  children  teething,  with  the  diseases 
arising  from  interrupted  dentition,  are  the 
most  common,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  formidable  to  which  they  are  liable ; 
indeed,  on  reference  to  the  bills  of  mortality 
of  this  metropolis,  it  will  be  seen  that  of 
those-who  die  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  four 
per  cent  die  from  teething.  This  will  at 
once  show  that  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  given  to  dentition  and  its  coincident 
disorders  by  those  engaged  in  medical 
studies.  Many  of  these  diseases  will  be 
treated  of  by  your  lecturer  on  Midwifery, 
but  dentition  itself,  with  some  of  the  syni])- 
toms  of  interrupted  dentition,  will  necessa- 
rily come  under  our  consideration. 

The  diseases  of  the  periranent  teeth  are 
imj)ortant  from  their  frequency,  and  their 
painful  character  when  present;  and  though 
not  in  themselves  often  danijerous  to  life, 
yet  they  exercise  an  imjiortant  influence  on 
other  diseases  situated  in  their  neighbour- 
hood ;  as  well  as  on  indigestion  and  the  va- 
rious forms  of  nervous  and  spasmodic  dis- 


ease. During  the  year  of  1844,  of  the 
9140  out-patients  who  applied  for  relief  at 
this  hospital,  1050  applied  with  diseases  of 
the  permanent  teeth.  Thus,  while  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  commands  our  atten- 
tention,  it  at  the  same  time  renders  igno- 
rance of  the  treatment  unpardonable. 

Tiie  last  subject  to  engage  our  attention 
will  l)e  the  means  we  jiossess  of  supplying  the 
loss  of  the  permanent  teeth.  Under  this 
head  will  be  described  the  construction  of 
artificial  teeth,  the  manner  of  using  them, 
together  with  such  information  as  the  gene- 
ral practitioner  may  find  useful  when  ai)plied 
to  by  his  ]:)atients  for  information  ujion  the 
subject  of  artificial  teeth. 

Teeth  may  be  defined  to  be  hard  bodies 
projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  r.nd  situated  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  anterior  to  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  their  use  being  subservient  to  nu- 
trition. The  hardness  and  density  of  the 
teeth  bear  a  strict  relation  to  the  density  of 
the  skeleton,  and  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
structure  of  the  teeth,  with  few  exceptions, 
holds  an  equally  exact  relation  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tissue  composing  the  skeleton. 
In  the  class  mammalia,  the  dental  and  osseous 
tissues  reach  their  highest  point  ofdcvelop- 
nient  and  averaL,'e  density,  while  in  fishes 
they  are  lower  in  organization  and  less  hard  ; 
the  structural  relations  being  in  this  closer 
even  than  in  the  former  class. 

As  rej;ards  situation,  the  teeth  are  placed 
in  the  alimentary  canal  anterior  to  the  py- 
loius,  and  are  found  to  be  occupying  various 
parts  of  this  line,  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
wants  of  the  particular  animal. 

In  animals,  as  low  in  the  scale  as  the 
monailx,  elementary  teeth  are  found  disposed 
around  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  stiff" spines. 
Among  the  annelidtp  the  leech  is  remarkable 
for  sharp  teeth,  with  which  it  inflicts  its 
tri-radiate  wound.  The  individual  ex- 
tremely minute  teeth  are  sharp-jiointed 
cones  fixed  in  single  lines  upon  three  semi- 
circular-edged maxilla-,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
circular  saw.  The  maxill.-e  have  their 
armed  edges  directed  towards  a  common 
centre,  and  are  each  by  suitable  muscles 
moved  upon  their  axes,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  made  to  approach  each  other  ;  by 
this  combination  of  movements,  the  animal 
saws  the  tliree-lined  wound  with  which  we 
are  so  familiar. 

In  many  insects  hard  horny  plates  occupy 
the  oral  orifice  and  perform  the  office  of 
incisor  feetli,  while  the  oesophagus  is  yw- 
vided  with  short  strong  teeth,  which  perform 
the  function  of  molars,  as  instanced  in  the 
grasshoppers  and  other.  The  jiroventricu- 
lus  in  all  mnidibulated  insects  is  armed 
with  numerous  horny  teeth,  which  vary 
in  form,  number,  and  arrangement,  in  the 
different   species ;    some   being  flat,  others 
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and  recurved.  .__, 

In  structure  the  teeth  of  insects  are  simi- 
lar to  the  external  skeleton.* 

In  the  division '>«o//M4ca,  of  vehich  the 
common  snail  is  a  member,  we  have  a  flat 
curved  plate  for  incising,  with  which  the 
creature  divides  the  vegetable  matter  upon 
which  it  feeds.  In  the  same  order  some  of 
the  vegetable-feeding  species  are  furnished 
with  dental  organs  in  the  stomach. 

In  ^V/es  the  teeth  are  implanted  in  the 
vomer,  in  the  palate,  and  pharyngeal  bones, 
in  the  branchial  arches  and  os  hyoides, 
as  well  as  in  the  maxillary  and  inter- maxil- 
lary bones. 

in  the  mammalian.s-  the  dental  organs  are 
alone  found  arranged  in  single  lines  in  the 
maxillary  and  inter- maxillary  bones. 

Thus  we  find  by  examining  various  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  kingdom,  teeth  occupying 
every  point  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

Teeth  are  used  either  as  organs  for  the 
mastication  or  prehension  of  food.  They 
are  also  used  as  organs  of  offence  and  de- 
fence, and  sometimes  aid  slightly  in  lo- 
comotion, and  in  man  assist  in  articulation  ; 
but  these  may  be  considered  as  accessary 
uses  only. 

It  admits  of  question  whether  the  bills  of 
birds  should  be  regarded  as  dental  organs  ; 
my  opinion  is  that  they  should,  since  they 
are  situated  at  the  anterior  orifice  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  are  distinctly  organs  of 
prepension,  and  much  used  in  the  laceration 
of  food,  as  instanced  in  carnivorous  birds. 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  structure  is 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  skeleton  ;  this  ob- 
jection will  not,  however,  hold  good,  as  we 
find  in  some  animals  the  teeth  have  a  struc- 
ture similar  to  the  cuticular  appendages ;  as 
the  nails  such  are  the  teeth  of  the  ornitho- 
rhyncus. It  becomes  obvious,  therefore,  that 
they  are  two  classes  of  teeth — osseous  teeth, 
and  cuticular  teeth ;  the  former  having 
gelatine  as  their  animal  base,  the  latter  al- 
bumen.f  The  structure  of  osseous  teeth  is 
similar  to  the  structure  composing  the  skele- 
ton, whereas  the  cuticular  teeth  have  a  struc- 
ture similar  to  the  appendages  of  the  epider- 
mis. The  transition  from  the  one  class  to 
the  other  is  not,  however,  sudden  ;  for,  al- 
though we  do  not  find  a  mixture  of  the  two 
structures  in  any  tooth,  yet  we  do  find  that 
the  osseous  teeth  of  some  animals  have  pro- 
perties in  common  with  the  cuticular  teeth. 
Thus  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  rodentia  grows 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  animal,  and  the 
cutting  edge  becomes  extra-vascular  from 
the  recedence  of  its  tubuli  from  their  connec- 
tion with  the  pulp  cavity ;  a  condition  common 


*  Burmister's  Entomology, 
t  Owen's  Odontography. 


TnaHS\f,u^r.J:eeth,  which  are  constantly  in. 
many  respects,  save  in'  situavite?y vascular, 
pared  to  the  nails  and  horns.  From  these 
considerations  we  must  admit  the  bills  of 
birds  and  of  tortoises  as  belonging  to  the 
dental  system. 

A  further  confirmation  of  this  opinion 
will  be  found  in  the  manner  of  development, 
as  instanced  in  the  mandible  of  the  parrot 
and  tortoise.  In  the  order  of  birds  called 
Merganser  the  mandibles  are  armed  with 
comical  sharp  teeth. 

In  the  jaw  of  the  baljena  mysticetus,  we 
have  the  whalebone  developed  in  the  place 
of  teeth ;  the  structure  of  which  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  mandibles  of 
birds. 

By  making  this  distinction  in  the  two 
kinds  of  teeth  we  are  able  to  understand  the 
conflicting  opinion  that  existed  so  many 
years,  but  which  recent  investigation  has  set 
at  rest;  namely,  as  to  whether  the  teeth 
were  to  be  regarded  as  possessed  of  life  and 
organization,  or  as  inorganic  excretions  like 
the  hair  and  nails. 

Teeth  admit  of  a  general  classification 
based  upon  their  various  external  forms, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  adapted. 
1st.  Teelh  of  a  conical  shape  with  sharp 
points  :  such  are  found  in  the  canine  test 
of  the  carnivorous  animals,  also  in  the 
more  simple  conical  and  lancet-shaped  teeth 
of  the  shark  tribe.  Teeth  of  this  class  in- 
terlock with  those  of  the  opposing  jaw,  and 
are  used  either  for  seizing  or  retaining  the 
prey.  2d.  Teeth  with  sharped  chisel-shaped 
edges  for  cutting,  as  the  incisor  of  the  ro- 
dentia, illustrated  m  the  rabbit  and  rat. 
3d.  Teeth  for  tearing,  lacerating,  as  the 
molars  of  carnivora.  4  th.  Teeth  for 
crushing,  as  seen  in  the  monkey  tribes, 
where  the  principal  food  consists  of  fruits- 
5th.  Teeth  for  grinding  :  these  teeth  present 
a  large  flat  surface,  and  the  jaw  is  so  ar- 
ticulated as  to  admit  of  great  lateral  mo- 
tion. The  grinders  of  the  elephant  afford  an 
excellent  example.  This  class  of  teeth  belong 
mainly  to  animals  subsisting  on  grain  ;  which 
requires  to  be  reduced  to  powder  before  it  is 
received  by  the  organs  of  digestion.  The  coni- 
cal-pointed tooth  for  piercing,  and  the  broad 
flat  tooth  for  grinding,  offer  the  two  ex- 
tremes in  form  ;  and  in  passing  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  we  may,  by  examining  the 
teeth  of  various  animals,  observe  minute 
gradation  in  the  change  from  the  vertical 
to  the  lateral  development,  or  vice  versa. 

But  in  all  instances  we  find  the  jaw  beau- 
tifully adapted  for  the  most  efficient  use  of 
the  peculiar  teeth  with  which  it  is  armed. 
So  that  from  a  view  of  the  teeth  we  may  with 
certainly  predict  what  would  be  the  form  of 
articulation  of  the   jaw  to    which  the   the 
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aiiu  permanent  set  of  teeth  are  unequal  in 
number  will  be  seen  when  the  development 
of  the  teeth  and  jaws  are  considered. 

For  the  convenience  of  description,  a  tooth 
is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  crown, 
which  is  the  exposed  portion  ;  the  neck, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  crown,  and 
is  covered  by  the  edge  of  the  gums  ;  and  the 
root,  or  fang,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
neck,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  to  its 
extremity,  and  lodged  deep  in  tiie  jaw. 

Three  tissues  enter  into  the  foruiation  of 
the  human  tooth  ;  the  enamel,  which  coats 
with  variable  thickness  the  crown  of  the 
tooth  ;  dentine,  which  forms  the  great  bulk 
of  the  tooth  ;  at>d  cement,  or  dental  bone, 
which  forms  the  surface  of  the  fang. 

In  the  centre  of  each  tooth  is  a  cavity 
partaking  generally  of  the  shape  of  theexterioi* 
of  the  tooth,  bciug  very  small  at  its  com- 
mencement in  the  root,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing in  size  till  it  terminates  in  the 
crown.  The  vessels,  nerves,  and  remains  of 
the  formative  pulp,  occupy  this  cavity, 
from  which  it  has  received  the  nauic  of  the 
pulp  cavity. 

The  crown  of  each  tooth  presents  five 
surfaces.  First,  a  masticating  surface  ;  se- 
cond, an  external  or  labial  surface  ;  third, 
an  internal  or  lingual  surface  ;  fourth,  an 
internal  or  lingual  surface,  which  in  the 
front  teeth  is  directed  towards  the  niesiau 
line,  and  in  the  molars  points  anteriorly. 
Fifth,  the  j)osterior  surface. 

Each  tooth  is  larger  in  its  labial  surface 
than  in  its  lingual,  arising  from  the  greater 
size  of  the  curve,  described  by  the  outer  or 
labial  surface,  than  that  formed  by  the  inner 
or  lingual  surface  of  the  teeth. 


belong,  and  on  the_st\ie>-  hfe  Vorm  of  teeth 
arti-H'iii'cU  the  maxilla  would  be  furnished. 

The  typical  form  of  a  tooth,  as  developed 
in  the  mammalian  class,  is  a  modified  cone 
or  combination  of  cones  ;  the  apex  of  the 
cone  being  sometimes  on  the  masticating 
surface,  at  other  times  at  the  end  of  the 
root,  in  teeth  that  are  perfected  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  as  the  human  teeth,  the  mas- 
ticating surface,  or  the  base  of  the  crown, 
will  present  the  base  of  the  cone ;  while 
the  fang  presents  its  apex  ;  on  the  other 
band,  in  cases  where  thedevelojiment  of  the 
tooth  is  progressive  through  the  whole  life 
of  the  animal,  the  base  of  the  cone  will  be  at 
the  edge  situated  deep  in  the  jaw  where  the 
dental  development  is  going  on.  In  man 
the  base  of  the  cone  is  in  the  crown  of  the 
tooth,  and  the  a])ex  at  the  extremity  of  the 
root,  or  on  the  grinding  surface. 

In  the  front  teeth  we  have  a  simple  cone 
■when  seen  from  the  front,  the  cutting  edge 
corresponding  to  the  base,  and  the  end  of 
the  root  to  the  apex  of  the  cone;  seen  from 
the  side  they  present  two  cones  united  by 
their  bases,  the  point  of  union  being  the 
neck  of  the  tooth.  The  crown  and  root  of 
the  canine  teeth  present  each  a  cone  uniting 
at  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 

The  molar  teeth  exhibit  in  their  fangs 
modified  cones,  which,  uniting  laterally  at 
their  bases,  form  the  neck  of  the  tooth, 
while  the  prominences  of  the  grinding  sur- 
face are  formed  of  lesser  cones.  Thus,  in 
•examining  a  developing  or  a  recently  deve- 
loped tooth  prior  to  any  alteration  of  form 
from  use,  the  tendency  to  the  conical  for- 
mation is  everywhere  found. 

The  teeth  in  the  human  subject  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  jaws  in  two  parabolic  curves, 
the  one  in  the  ui)per  jaw  being  the  Ltrger 
of  the  two.  From  the  greater  size  of  the 
curve  the  teeth  of  the  superior  maxilla  close 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth  external 
to  those  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  mouth  the  external  edge  of  the 
molars  of  the  upper  close  over  the  external 
€dge  of  those  of  the  under  jaw. 

The  crowns  of  the  teeth  are  arranged  in 
an  even  line,  no  tooth  rising  higher  than  its 
fellows  ;  a  condition  peculiar  to  man,  and 
arising  from  the  etjual  development  of  each 
tooth  ;  a  second  ))eculiai  ity  is  found  in  the 
absence  of  intervals  between  the  anterior  and 
the  grinding  teeth. 

The  teeth  are  developed  in  pairs,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  irchial  line,  ami  amount  in 
the  adult,  when  perfect  in  each  jaw,  to  thirty- 
two  ;  the  dental  fonriula  being,  incisors,  ^  ; 
canines,  I ;  bicuspides, -J  ;  molars,  §.  In 
the  child,  jirior  to  shedding  the  temporary 
teeth,  the  number  amounts  to  twenty,  oidy 
Ibe  dental  formula  being,   incisors,  ^  ;    ca- 


We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  each 
kind  of  tooth,  beginning  with  those  situated 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  the  order  of  their  pt)sition  back- 
wards towards  the  angle  of  the  jaws.  The 
description,  however,  must  be  general,  for 
as  no  two  teeth  of  the  same  kind  arc  exactly 
similar  in  size  and  form,  a  description, 
taken  from  an  individual  specimen,  would, 
when  a])j)lied  toother  individual  teeth  of  the 
same  kind,  prove  incorrect. 

The  inciaurs  are  four  in  each  jaw ;  two 
central,  two  lateral.  Of  those  in  the  upper 
jaw  the  central  are  the  larger.  The  crown 
jiresents  a  large  scarcely  convex  labial  sur- 
face, is  wedge-shaped  from  behind  forward, 
and  terminates  ia  a  broad  cutting  edge, 
similar  in  shape  to  a  chisel.  The  root  is 
conical,  diminishing  in  size  gradually  to  the 
apex,  and  the  tooth  whfui  seen  from  the 
front  ))resents  in  outline  a  tolerably  perfect 
cone,  the  cutting  edge  forming  the  base. 

If  the  tooth  be  examined  from  the  side  it 
will    present    the  outhne  of  two  imperfect 
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cones  united  by  their  bases,  the  apex  of  one 
cone  being  at  the  cutting  edge  of  the  toolh, 
and  of  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  root.  The 
side  near  the  mesial  line  is  longer  and  less 
curved  than  the  opposite  side  of  the  tooth, 
and  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  ihe 
mesial  side  and  the  cutting  edge  is  less 
rounded  and  less  obtuse  than  that  formed  by 
the  o]iposite  side  and  cutting  edge.  The 
anterior  surface  of  the  crown  is  slightly  con- 
vex in  each  direction,  and  is  commonly 
marked  by  one  or  two  shallow  and  irregular 
grooves  running  in  the  length  of  the  tooth. 
The  lingual  surface  of  the  crown  is  slightly 
concave  in  each  direction,  but  principally 
from  above  downwards  ;  the  concavity  ter- 
minates in  a  ridge  or  basal  ridge,  situated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  neck,  where 
the  tootn  passes  into  the  gum.  The  enamel 
terminates  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surface  of  the  tooth  in  a  curved  line,  tlie 
convexity  of  the  curve  being  directed  towards 
the  fang,  while  in  the  sides  of  the  tooth  it 
terminates  in  a  curved  line  with  the  con- 
vexity directed  towards  the  crown.  In  point 
of  size  the  central  are  lartrer  than  their 
neighbouring  teeth,  the  lateral  incisors,  the 
average  length  of  the  former  being  about  one 
inch.  This  remark  applies  to  the  incisors  of 
the  upper  jaw  only,  for  in  the  lower  row  the 
lateral  are  the  larger  teeth. 

Central  incisors,  lower  jaw. — Though 
possessing  a  general  resemblance  the>e  arc 
much  smaller  than  thoseof  the  upper  jaw,  being 
only  half  as  wide  on  the  cutting  edge.  The 
diameter  of  the  antero-posterior  surface  is, 
however,  almost  equal.  Tlie  lateral  sur- 
faces rapidly  converge  to  the  neck,  which  is 
succeeded  by  a  much  compressed  and  slightly 
grooved  root. 

The  enamel  terminates  a  curved  line  on  the 
labial  and  ligual  surfaces,  the  convexity  of 
the  curves  being  directed  towards  the  root 
of  the  tooth  :  on  the  lateral  surface  the  ter- 
minal curves  of  the  enamel  are  reversed. 
Average  length,  eight-tenths  of  an  inch. 

Lateral  incisors,  upper  jaw. — Are  less  in 
lateral  diameter  than  the  centials,  frequently 
to  the  amount  of  one-third,  the  depth  of 
crown  and  of  enamel  being  slightly  less ; 
the  mesial  surface  is  more  or  less  concave, 
■while  the  surface  opposed  to  the  canine  is 
slightly  convex.  The  anterior  surface  is 
generally  convex,  and  broadest  at  the  cut- 
ting edge  than  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 
The  posterior  surface  presents  an  inclined 
plane,  directed  from  behind  forwards, 
•whereby  the  cutting  edge  is  formed,  while 
the  neck  of  the  tooth  is  left  thick  and  strong. 
The  fang  is  laterally  compressed  and  some- 
what shorter  than  that  of  the  central  ;  the 
posterior  basal  ridge  is  generally  absent, 
though  sometimes  strongly  marked. 

Lateral  incisors,  lower  jaw. — Are  slightly 
larger  both  laterally  and  antero-posteriorly 


than  the  central  incisors ;  the  depth  of 
the  crown  in  the  two  teeth  being  nearly 
equal,  while  the  fang  of  the  former  is  slightly 
the  longer. 

Canines,  or  cuspidati,  upper  jaw, 
placed  between  the  lateral  incisors  and  the 
first  bicuspides  are  the  largest  of  the  single- 
fangcd  teeth,  and  have  a  more  deeply  im- 
planted fang  and  a  greater  antero-posterior 
diameter  than  either  of  the  incisors.  The 
crown  terminates  in  an  obtuse  point,  from 
whence  it  gradually  increases  in  lateral  di- 
mensions, attaining  its  greatest  diameter  at 
a  spot  equi-distant  from  the  point  and  neck, 
towards  which  it  gradually  diminishes  ia 
size.  The  external  surface  is  convex,  with 
a  slight  ridge,  commencing  insensibly  at  the 
neck,  and  becoming  stronger  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  point,  bounded  on  either  side 
by  a  depression  ;  a  similar  ridge  also  exists 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tooth, 
which,  like  the  central  incisors,  presents  aa 
inclined  plane,  terminating  in  a  slight  basal 
ridge.  Of  the  two  sides,  the  one  next  the 
bicuspid  is  the  more  convex ;  the  fang  is 
longer  than  that  of  any  other  tooth ;  it  is 
compressed  laterally,  and  is  slightly  grooved 
at  its  sides  :  the  length  often  amounts  to  one 
inch  and  one-sixth.  The  existence  of  a 
groove  in  the  sides  shows  a  slight  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  two  fangs,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  the  for- 
mation of  roots.  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  canine  having  two  fangs. 

Canine,  lotver  jaw,  differs  from  those  of 
the  upper  jaw  principally  in  terminating  ia 
a  broad  point,  and  in  being  less  convex  an- 
teriorly ;  in  having  more  perpendicular 
coronal  sides,  and  a  fang  slightly  shorter 
and  more  deeply  grooved  in  the  sides :  the 
perpendicular  ridge  in  the  internal  or  labiaf 
surface  is  also  very  slight  or  altogether  ab- 
sent. The  average  length  is  one  and  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch. 

liicuspicles,  or  premolai's,  upper  jaw, 
form  the  next  class ;  and  in  them  we  find 
the  most  simple  form  of  molar  tooth.  Of 
these  there  are  four  in  each  jaw — two  on 
either  side;  and,  (rom  their  position,  called 
the  first  and  second  bicuspides. 

The  crown  is  composed  of  two  cones 
united  laterally,  from  which  proceed  a 
laterally  compressed  fang,  common  to  each. 
The  labial  surface  is  convex,  and,  like  the 
canine,  terminates  in  an  obtuse  cone.  The 
lingual,  or  internal  surface,  is  also  convex, 
and,  unlike  either  of  the  foregoing  teeth, 
placed  vertical  to  its  aveolus.  Of  the  two 
tubercles,  or  cusps,  of  the  masticating  sur- 
face, the  external  is  the  larger,  especially  in 
the  anterior  bicuspide.  The  crowns  of  these 
teeth  are  at  least  one-third  shorter  than  those 
of  the  previously  described  teeth.  The 
fangs  are  either  two  in  number,  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  cusps ;    or  if  there  are  not 
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two,  the  one  is  very  deeply  grooved  and  per- 
forated by  two  cavities  uniting  to  form  one 
in  the  crown,  or  if  there  be  a  single  cavity, 
it  resembles  in  section  a  line  dilated  at  its 
extremities.  In  some  few  instances  the  i 
single  fang  is  deeply  grooved  externally  as 
well  as  on  its  side,  and  at  the  apex  divides 
into  three  points,  tlius  showing  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  three  fangs  si- 
milar in  position  to  those  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  biciispides^  lover  jav\  Lave  some 
points  of  dissimilarity  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  upper  jaw.  They  are  generally 
more  rounded,  and  the  labial  surface  is  more 
convex.  The  two  tubercles  of  the  masti- 
cating surface  are  less  distant  from  each 
other,  the  grooves  separating  them  being 
imperfect,  and  not  carried  fully  across  the 
tooth.  The  fang  also  is  more  rounded,  and 
seldom  or  ever  double.  Indeed,  these  teeth 
may  be  considered  as  intermediate  between 
the  canines  and  bicuspides  of  the  upper  jaw. 
The  first  and  second  are  much  alike,  the 
the  second  being  rather  the  larger,  and 
having  a  more  developed  inner  cusp.  In 
the  first,  the  two  cusps  are  connected  by  a 
low  ridge  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other 
across  the  centre  of  the  crown. 

Molars,    vpper   jaw. — There    are    three 
pairs  of  molars  in  each  jaw,  upjier  and  lower, 
named  in  the  order  of  their  resjitctive  places, 
as  regards  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth, 
first,    second,    and    third.       The    first   and 
second    pair    being    generally    much    alike, 
may  be  described  together.     The  masticating 
surface   is  armed  with  four  cusi)s,  two  ex- 
ternal  or  labial  anterior  and  jiosterior,  and 
two  internal   or  lingual  anterior    and    pos- 
terior.    Of  these    the   anterior   internal    is 
much  the  largest,  and  is  connected  to  the 
posterior  external  cusp  by  a  low  ridge,  sepa- 
rating,  by  its  oblique  course,  the  anterior 
external,  and    the    posterior  internal,  from 
each    other.       The    grooves    separating    the 
cusps  at  their  b.ises  extend  over  the  external 
and  lingual  surface  of  the  teeth,  but  are  lost 
before  they  reach  those  surfaces  of  the  tooth 
which  adjoin  the  neighbouring  teeth.     The 
cusps    are,   however,  subject    to  variety  in 
number,  especially  in  the  second  molar  ;  thus 
sometimes  several  lesser  ones  ajipear,  wiiile 
at  others  the  two  internal  or  lingual  cusps 
are  united  in   a   large  one.     The  crown  of 
the    tooth,  disregaiding    its    tubercles,  is  a 
four-sided  figure,  with   parallel  sides,  united 
with    two    obtuse    and    two    acute    rounded 
angles  ;     two    sides    standing    parallel    with 
the  line  of  the  jaw,  while  the  other  two  are 
directed  inwards  and  backwards  towards  the 
pharynx   on   the  opposite  side.     The  roots 
are   three  in   number,  two  external  and  one 
internal.     Of   the    two    external    fangs    the 
anterior  is  the  larger,  and  stands  alii  tie  more 
outward  than    the   posterior  root  ;  they  are 
each   compressed   laterally,  and  have   their 


greater  diameter  from  without  inward. 
The  third,  or  palatine  fang,  is  much  larger 
than  either  of  the  others  ;  it  is  broad  and 
thick  at  its  base,  and,  if  there  be  two  innner 
coronal  cusps,  grooved  as  though  formed  of 
two  circular  roots.  It  is  directed  obliquely 
upwards  and  inwards  towards  the  palates 
In  some  few  instances  there  are  four  distinct 
fangs;*  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  tiie  palatine  and 
the  anterior,  but  more  frequently  the  pala- 
tine and  the  posterior  fangs  united  in  one, 
the  points  of  union  being  marked  by  longi- 
tudinal grooves.  The  enamel  terminates 
gradually  in  an  even  line  round  the  neck  of 
the  tooth. 

Molars,  under  jaw. — Of  these  the  first 
molar  is  the  largest ;  the  grinding  surface  of 
this  tooth  is  divided  by  an  irregular  cross- 
shaped  fissure  into  five  tubercles,  two 
anterior  and  two  posterior;  between  the  two 
latter  the  fifth,  a  wedge-shaped  cusp  is 
situated. 

When  the  tubercles  have  been  worn  down 
by  use,  the  grinding  surface  otfers  a  tolerably 
square  surface,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
enamel.  Th<'  external  surface  of  the  crown 
is  usually  marked  by  a  vertical  groove, 
which  olten  passes  half  way  down  the  crown, 
and  ends  in  a  small  hole,  in  which  disease 
oft'  n  shews  itself. 

The  roots  are  two,  one  anterior,  and  one 
posterior.  They  are  strong,  much  com- 
pressed, and  grooved  from  behind  forwards.  - 
generally  diverge  and  turn  a  little  backwards, 
sometimes  their  backward  course  is  very 
considerable.  1  have  seen  one  or  two  in- 
stances in  which,  instead  of  two  grooved 
fangs,  four  distinct  fangs  have  been  pre- 
sented. In  the  second  molar  we  seldom  see 
the  fifth  cusp,  neither  is  the  tooth  so  large 
as  the  first.  The  roots  are  not  unfrequently 
united  in  one  conical  mass  ;  in  other  respects 
the  second  resembles  the  firs-t  molai 

Third  molar,  vpper  jaw,  though  gene- 
rally resembling  the  first  and  second,  is,  in 
most  instances,  more  irregular  in  form,  and 
less  in  size.  The  fangs  are  frequently  com- 
pressed into  a  conical  mass,  sometimes  turn- 
ing in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another. 
Occasionally  the  three  fangs  are  separate 
and  well  developed,  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  them  more  numerous,  small,  and 
irregularly  bent.  The  crown  is  commonly 
larger  from  side  to  side  than  from  before 
backwards. 

Third  molar,  nnderjaw. — This  is  a  larger 
tooth  than  its  filhjw  in  the  upper  row.  The 
crown  usually  bears  four  cusps,  and  re- 
sembles the  adjoining  molars,  excejit  that  it 
has  a  more  rounded  appearance,  'i'he  roots 
are  two  in  number,  generally  directed  back- 
ward, and  very  commonly  connate,  the  lines 
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of  union  beinq:  marked  by  longitudinal 
grooves  ;  a  similar  groove  is  also  seen  in  the 
other  sides  of  the  root,  thus  giving  evidence 
of  the  tendency  to  the  development  of  four 
fangs  corresponding  with  the  four  cusps. 
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PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON 

SOME  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT 
SPECIAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

By  John  Erichsen,  F.R.C.S. 

Lecturer  on  Physioloiry  and  Surgery  at  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  &c.  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  1210.] 

Acne. 
In  acne  rosacea  local  means  are  of 
much  less  service  than  in  the  other 
forms  of  the  disease;  and  we  can  only 
expect  to  accomplish  a  cure  by  direct- 
ing especial  attention  to  the  correction 
of  any  morbid  condition  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs,  and  by  impressing 
upon  the  ])atient  the  necessity  of  ex- 
treme attention  to  hygienic  and  dietetic 
mean'i. 

Caustic  applications,  such  as  the 
nitrate  of  silver  in  stick,  or  in  concen- 
trated solution,  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  blistering  ointment,  have  been  said 
to  have  effected  occasionally  a  cure  of 
this  disease.  Of  these  1  have  had  but 
little  experience,  never  having  em- 
ployed them  myself,  and  having  only 
seen  them  used  in  two  or  three  cases  by 
others,  and  most  certainly  with  no 
encouraging  effect.  The  only  local 
means  that  I  have  found  of  any  service 
in  cases  of  acne  rosacea  are  the  vapour- 
bath  night  and  morning,  and  the  occa- 
sional use  of  the  white  precipitate 
or  citrine  ointment. 

It  is  in  these  cases,  however,  that 
the  Liquor  Potassa?,  administered  inter- 
nally, is  of  essential  benefit,  provided 
it  be  given  in  sufficiently  large  doses, 
and  its  use  be  persevered  in  for  some 
length  of  time.  The  efficacy  of  the 
Liquor  Potassae  is,  I  think,  increased 
by  combining  it  with  the  bicarbonate 
of  potass;  and  I  have  succeeded  in 
curing  several  obstinate  cases  of  acne 
rosacea,  one  of  which  was  of  eight 
years'  standing,  by  perseverance  in  the 
use  of  this  medicine,  in  combination 
with  the  general  treatment  insisted  on 


as  necessary  in  all  cases  of  acne.     Th 
formula  that  I  usually  employ  is  — 

Jb  Liq.  Potassce,  3J.;  Potassaj Bicarb. _*ss. ; 
Aqujc,  gvij.  One  table-spoonful  to 
be  taken  twice  a  day  in  half  a  tumbler- 
ful of  nettle-tea,  and  the  dose  to  be 
gradually  increased  until  an  ounce  is 
taken. 

At  the  same  time,  the  patient 
must  be  put  on  a  very  bland  dirt;  all 
stimulants  must  be  strictly  interdicted, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  the 
face  from  the  influence  of  sudden 
changes  of.temperature,and  not  expose 
it  to  the  sun  or  wind. 

The  disease  that  I  am  now  about  to 
mention,  although  closely  allied  to 
acne,  has  received  but  little  attention 
from  writers  on  the  diseases  of  the  skin, 
having  only,  I  believe,  been  noticed  by 
Rayer  and  Plumbe,  who  confounded 
it,  however,  with  vitiligo,  from  which 
it  is  altogether  different. 

It  consists  of  a  number  of  pearl-like 
tubercles,  varying  in  siz?  from  a  })in's 
head  to  a  split  pea,  of  a  whitish  or 
greyish  colour,  without  any  inflamma- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  skin,  .scat- 
tered about  those  parts  on  which  the 
sebaceous  glands  are  numerous,  as,  for 
instance,  the  forehead,  eyelids,  and 
cheeks,  usually  remaining  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  and  very  rarely 
suppurating. 

On  examining  these  tubercles  closely, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  consist  of  a 
small  m.-iss  of  dried  sebaceous  matter, 
which  appears  to  have  been  arrested 
at  the  orifice  of  the  follicle  by  a  scale 
of  epidermis,  which  retains  it  there 
and  prevents  its  escape.  The  small 
follicular  tumor  thus  formed  has  a 
whitish  grey,  or  slightly  yellow  tinge, 
and  usually  a  more  or  less  glistening 
or  pearly  aspect,,^ It  may  remain  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  may 
terminate  either  by  sujipun-.tion,  form- 
ing an  acne  pu-tule,  which  is  very 
rarely  the  case,  or  else  most  frequently 
by  resolution,  the  scale  of  epidermis 
being  ruptured,  and  the  small  mass  of 
sebaceous  matter  being  rubbed  off. 

This  disease  occurs  most  fretjuently 
in  young  females,  more  particularly  in 
those  of  a  leucophlegmatic  habit  of 
body. 

The  only  disease  with  which  this 
affection  can  be  confounded  is  vitiligo, 
and  from  this  the  diagnosis  is  suffi- 
ciently easy.  In  vitiligo,  which  is  an 
extremely  rare  affection,   the   tumors 
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*re  much  larger,  occur  in  clusters,  in-  i 
^olving  considerable  extent  of  surface, 
''re  more  solid,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
*^rcep  along  in  particular  directions, 
'caving  a  white  shining  cicatrix,  as  if 
from  a  burn.  In  the  disease  under 
consideration,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tumors  are  small,  rarely  larger  than  a 
pin's  liead,  and  never  exceeding  a  split 
pea  in  size  ;  they  are  isolated,  and 
scattered  singly  here  and  there,  can  be 
picked  off  the  skin  with  the  point  of  a 
lancet,  and  never  exhibit  any  tendency 
to  creep  along  the  surface. 

The  following  case  will  illustrate  the 
progress  and  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Case  I.  — Jane  M ,  ;ct.  16,  came 

under  my  care  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1843.  Is  a  pale,  chlorofic-looking  girl, 
rather  tall  and  stout  for  her  age,  with 
grey  eyes,  and  light-brown  hair  :  has 
menstruated,  but  very  irregularly.  First 
became  affected  with  her  present  com- 
plaint about  eighteen  months  ago. 
Can  assign  no  cause  for  it. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
small  pearl  or  bead-like  tubercles  situ- 
ated about  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
head, the  eyelids,  upper  part  of  cheeks 
and  neck.  They  are  of  a  wliitish,  or 
jellowish-grey  colour,  rather  hard,  and 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  or  scale  of  epi- 
dermis. They  can  readily  be  picked 
off  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  never 
inflame;  are  most  numerous  during 
the  warm  weatlier. 

She  was  ordered  a  pill  composed  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  gentian,  and  aloes, 
night  and  morning,  to  rub  in  the 
Ung.  Hydraro.  Nitratis  at  night,  and 
to  foment  the  face.  She  continued  this 
treatment  without  much,  if  any,  benefit 
for  about  a  fortniglit.  She  was  then 
ordered  two  grains  of  the  iodide  of 
iron  twice  a  day,  and  to  apply  a  lotion 
of  a  drachm  of  the  sulphuret  of  potass 
in  eight  ounces  of  water  several  times 
a  day.  This  treatment  was  continued 
until  the  beginning  of  June,  when,  the 
greater  number  of  tlie  tubercles  having 
disappeared,  and  the  general  health 
being  much  improved,  slie  discontinued 
it.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the 
disease  returned,  but  the  same  treat- 
ment being  had  recourse  to,  it  was 
quickly  cured. 

Aciir  Sthacra. 
An  increase  in  the  sebaceous  secre- 
tion of  the  skin  may  take  place  under 
two  forms  ;  either  in  the  fluid  or  solid 
condition. 


In  the  one  case,  when  the  hyper- 
secretion takes  place  in  a  fluid  con- 
dition, the  part  affected  looks  greasy, 
and  is  constantly  bedewed  with  an. 
oleaginous  secretion,  compelling  the 
patient  frequently  to  wipe  the  part 
affected.  The  orifices  of  the  sebaceous 
follicles  are  usually  slightly  enlarged, 
giving  the  skin  a  coarse  apjiearance, 
and  the  disease  most  commonly  occurs 
in  individuals  of  a  bilious  temperament. 
The  other  forms  in  which  this  affec- 
tion occurs  is  less  common,  and  usually 
presents  the  following  characters.  The 
skin  of  the  part  affected  is  covered  by 
a  number  of  yellow  unctuous  scales, 
resembling  closely  the  cerumen  of  the 
ears,  or  yellow  bees' -wax.  These 
scales,  or  incrustations,  are  sometimes 
rather  hard  and  thin  ;  at  others,  softer 
and  thicker.  They  are  always  traversed 
in  all  directions  by  a  multitude  of 
straight  fissures,  giving  each  scale  a 
diamond  or  chequered  shape.  The 
surrounding  parts  are  usually  greasy, 
and  the  subjacent  skin  appears,  when 
the  incrvstations  are  detached,  to  be 
red  and  tender,  and  exhibits  tlie  dilated 
orifices  of  a  large  number  of  sebaceous 
follicles. 

The  following  cases  are  good  illus- 
trations of  this  disease. 

Case  II.— Matilda  Cooper,  set.  26, 
came  under  my  care  July  6,  1843.  She 
is  of  moderate  size,  dark  complexion 
and  hair,  and  grey  eyes. 

H.is  had  the  disease  under  which  she 
is  now  labouring  since  the  preceding 
Christmas.  Attributes  it  to  exposure 
of  the  face  to  a  cold  wind  after  having 
been  for  some  time  in  a  hot  room.  The 
tip  and  both  ala;  of  the  nose  are  very 
much  swollen,  at  least  to  double  their 
natural  size;  are  hot,  red,  and  indurated, 
and  covered  with  thick  yellow  unctuous 
scales,  which  are  very  adherent.  The 
skin  of  the  face  generally  has  a  greasy 
appearance.  Tlie  general  health  is 
good,  with  the  exception  of  an  habitu- 
ally constipated  state  of  the  bowels. 

The  ])alieiit  was  directed  to  ap])ly 
warm  bread  and  water  poultices  day 
and  night  to  the  nose  until  tlie  iucrus- 
trations  had  sejiaiated,  and  then  to 
steam  the  part  by  holding  it  several 
times  a  day  over  a  jug  of  hot  water. 
She  was  likewise  ordered  to  take  a 
saline  aperient  every  second  morning. 
This  plan  of  treatment  was  persevered 
in  for  about  ten  days,  at  the  expiratioa 
of  which  time    the   incrustations  had 
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been  completely  removed,  and  the  red- 
ness, heat,  and  swelling,  were  much 
lessened.  She  was  then  ordered  to 
apply  the  Ung.  Hydrarg.  Nitratis,  di- 
luted with  two  parts  of  Zinc  Ointment, 
night  and  morning,  and  to  poultice  the 
parts  every  second  night. 

On  the  'id  August,  nearly  a  month 
after  she  had  begun  her  treatment,  she 
was  ver\  much  be  tir;  the  nose  had  re- 
sumed Us  naturnl  shape,  and  the  skin 
covering  it  had  a  neallhy  appearance, 
with  the  exception  of  being  more  red 
and  unctuous  than  natural.  She  was 
now  ordered  a  lotion  of  5j.  ofSulphuret 
of  PiUass  to  eight  ounces  of  water 
three  or  four  limes  a  day,  under  the  use 
of  whicli  lu-r  natural  appearance  was 
speedily  ctmiiiletely  restored. 

CASt:IIl.— MissD ,  twenty  eight 

years  old,  of  small  stature,  with  grey 
eyes,  dark  complexion  and  hair,  came 
under  my  care  on  the  liith  of  last  April 
for  sebaceous  exhalation  of  the  face, 
which  has  existed  for  more  than  a 
twelvemonth.  She  is  unable  to  ac- 
count in  any  way  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease,  her  general  hcal;h  being  in 
every  respect  perfectly  good.  The 
forehead,  cheeks,  nose,  temples,  chin, 
and  parol  id  regions,  are  covered 
with  irregular  patches  of  inspissated 
sebaceous  matter,  the  subjacent  in- 
tegument being  reddened  and  con- 
grsted.  These  patches  of  sebaceous 
matter  vary  considerably  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  a  shilling,  or  even 
larger,  are  very  irregular  in  shape,  and 
elevated  above,  in  fact,  lie  upon  the 
skin,  and  [)resent  shades  of  colour  run- 
ning from  a  rich  yellowish  brjwn  to  a 
greyish  green,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  particular  patcli.  When  thisseba- 
ceoiis  mater  is  removed,  the  subjacent 
skin  is  found  to  be  red,  tender,  and  ap- 
jiarently  congested.  The  skin  between 
thise  patches  is  greasy,  and  studded 
here  and  there  with  a  few  pimples  of 
acne.  The  distiguiement  is  very  great, 
so  much  so  as  to  compel  her  to  keep 
the  face  covered  up  when  she  goes  out. 

She  was  onlered  to  apply  bread  and 
water  poultices  day  and  night  until  the 
whole  of  the  sebaceous  incrustations 
were  removed  ;  to  take  30  minims  of 
the  Liq.  Potassaj  twice  a  day  in  half  a 
tumblcrrul  of  infusion  of  nettles,  and  to 
increase  the  dose  by  five  minims  every 
third  day  until  sixty  were  taken:  the 
bov\els  were  kept  open  with  saline 
aperients. 


After  the  poultices  had  been  conti- 
nued for  five  days  the  face  was  per- 
fectly cleared  of  the  sebaceous  mattery 
she  was  then  ordered  to  apply  the 
Unguent.  Hydrarg.  Nitrat.,  diluted 
with  two  parts  of  Zinc  Ointment,  night 
and  morning;  to  apply  the  poultices  at 
night  only,  and  to  continue  the  Liquor 
Potasste.  This  treatment  was  perse- 
vered in  until  the  middle  of  July,  when 
the  face  was  perfectly  well,  there  being 
merely  left  a  few  reddish  discoloura- 
tions  in  the  site  of  the  former  patches, 
and  these  have  rapidly  yielded  to  the 
employment  of  a  lotion  of  the  Sulphuret 
of  Potash. 

Case  IV.— W.  M.,  Esq.  eetat.  28,  of 
moderate  conformation,  and  bilioso- 
sanguine  temperament,  had  formerly 
been  an  officer  in  the  army,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  for  some  time  in  the 
West  Indies.  On  his  return,  about 
eighteen  months  before  I  saw  him,  he 
was  attacked  with  small-pox,  which 
disease  he  had  in  rather  a  severe  form  ;: 
and  it  was  on  his  recovery  from  this 
that  he  first  noticed  the  affection  of  the 
face  for  which  he  came  under  my  care» 
During  the  whole  of  the  intermediate 
period,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease  until  the  time  that  he  placed 
himself  under  me,  in  all  about  sixteen 
months,  he  had  been  subjected  to  a 
great  variety  of  medical  treatment, 
without,  however,  deriving  any  benefit: 
the  means  used  being  for  the  most 
part  either  of  a  specific  or  of  too  stimu- 
lating a  nature. 

On  the  2d  December,  1841,  when  he 
first  consulted  me,  he  resembled  very 
closely  Plate  18  of  Bateman's  Delinea- 
tions, the  disfigurement,  however,  being- 
much  greater  than  in  Bateman's  case  ; 
indeed,  so  great  was  it,  that  the  patient, 
who,  judging  from  a  portrait  painted 
before  the  affection  presented  itself,. 
was  naturally  good-looking,  was  now 
so  repulsive  in  appearance  as  to  be  un- 
able to  go  out  of  doors  during  the  day- 
time lest  he  should  attract  the  notice 
of  passers  by,  and  when  he  ventured 
out  at  night  was  obliged  to  wear  a  veil. 
The  disease  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
triangular  patch  of  dirty  yellow,  yel- 
lowish-grey, and  yellowish-brown 
crusts,  extending  over  a  great  portion 
of  both  cheeks  ;  the  base  being  oppo- 
site the  roots  of  the  whiskers,  and  the 
apices  coalescing  on  the  bridge  of  the 
nose ;  crusts  of  a  similar  nature  like- 
wise covered  the  ala2  of  the  nose,  the 
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upper  lip,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
forehead  between  the  eyebrows.  This 
latter  i)atch  was  also  of  a  triangular 
form,  the  apex  resting  on  the  root  of 
the  nose.  On  examining  these  crusts 
more  closely  they  were  found  to  be  di- 
vided by  innumerable  fissures  into 
fragments  of  a  square  or  diamond 
shape.  These  were  thickest  about  the 
aliE  of  the  nose  and  upper  lip,  in  which 
situation  also  they  were  softer,  and  of 
a  clearer  yellow  or  yellowish-brown 
colour,  than  elsewhere ;  resembling, 
indeed,  sufficiently  closely  the  cerumen 
of  the  ears  or  portions  of  yellow  wax. 
Towards  the  cheeks  they  gradually 
thinned  away,  and  assumed  a  more 
laminated  character,  and  a  dirtier 
yellowish-grey  colour,  verging  in  some 
parts  into  yellowish-green,  presenting 
some  resemblance  to  coarse  shagreen. 
This  was  also  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  as  it  affected  the  forehead.  The 
skin  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissures  on 
the  nose,  or  where  the  crusts  had  sepa- 
rated, was  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
somewhat  glazed.  There  was  no  dis- 
charge from  the  diseased  parts.  The 
chief  discomfort  that  the  patient  com- 
plained of,  besides  the  unsightly  ap- 
pearance, was  a  feeling  of  stiffness  or 
tension  about  the  face.  The  conjunc- 
tivae were  slightly  inflamed.  The  ge- 
neral health  ai)|)eared  pretty  good,  with 
the  exception  of  some  slight  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  the  tongue  being  rather 
coated  towards  its  root  and  the  bowels 
confined,  which  were  in  all  probability 
attributable  to  the  want  of  exercise  ; 
the  patient  for  some  considerable  time 
past  having  only  ventured  out,  and  that 
but  occasionally,  after  dark,  although 
he  was  naturally  of  active  habits. 

The  disease,  then,  appearing  to  be 
altogether  local  in  its  nature,  uncon- 
nected with  any  constitutional  caus<;, 
the  only  general  treatment  that  I  had 
recourse  to  was  the  exhibition  of  an 
occasional  saline  ajjerient,  with  small 
doses  of  Piummcr's  pill  as  an  altera- 
tive, and  an  injunction  to  take  carriage 
exercise,  as  walking  was,  for  obvious 
reasons,  objected  to;  he  was  also  put 
on  a  milk  diet,  all  malt  liquors  and 
wines  being  interdicted. 

The  chief  indications  in  (he  adoption 
of  local  means  appeared  to  be:  — 1st. 
(o  remove  the  scales  by  means  of 
emollient  applicatifjns ;  and  2dly,  to 
modify  the  diseased  action  set  up  in  the 
sebaceous  follicles   by    tiuitable  appli- 


cations. Emollient  bread  and  water 
poultices  were  accordingly  ordered  to 
be  applied  day  and  night,  as  completely 
as  possible  over  the  whole  of  the 
affected  parts,  in  order  to  separate  the 
scales.  The  action  of  the  poultices  was 
further  directed  to  be  increased  by  the 
occasional  employment  of  emollient 
fomentations. 

On  the  5th  (three  days  after  the 
adoption  of  these  measures),  the  nose 
and  upper  lip  were  pretty  well  cleared 
of  their  crusts,  as  was  also  the  nasal 
portion  of  both  cheeks.  The  skin  ia 
these  parts  appeared  red,  somewhat 
glazed,  and  very  thin.  On  examining  it 
carefully  the  orifices  of  tlie  sebaceous 
follicles  could  be  observed  to  be  en- 
larged, and  the  secretion  from  these 
soon  covered  the  denuded  i)art,  when, 
the  poultice  was  taken  off,  and  would, 
if  it  had  been  allowed  to  concrete,  have 
given  rise  to  a  fresh  layer  of  crusts. 
For  the  fulfilment  of  the  second  indica- 
tions, that  of  modifying  the  diseased 
action  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  I 
determined  to  try  a  solution  of  the 
Sulphuret  of  Potass ;  as  I  had  found 
that  salt  of  more  general  use  in  the 
local  treatment  of  cutaneous  allections, 
when  a  mild  stimulant  was  required, 
than  any  other  application.  A  lotion, 
containing  a  drachm  of  the  salt  to  six 
ounces  of  water,  was  accordingly 
ordered  to  be  applied  ihree  or  four 
times  a  day  to  the  parts  from  which 
the  crusts  had  been  separated,  poultices 
being  continued  only  at  night.  These 
means  were  persevered  in  until  the 
I'ith,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
incrustations  having  been  cleared  off, 
and  the  skin  appearing  more  healthy, 
being  less  red,  the  strength  of  the  lotion 
was  increased  to  5ij.  of  the  Sulphuret 
to  Sviij.  of  water.  The  poultices  were 
ordered  to  be  continued  at  night,  with 
occasional  fomentations  during  the  d,iy. 
These  means  ])roved  so  successful,  that 
on  the  27th  Mr.  M.  was  enabled  to 
leave  town  for  Cheltenham,  where  his 
friends  resided,  with  no  appearance  of 
disease  about  the  face  except  a  slight 
redness  of  the  nose  and  cheeks,  which 
was  daily  lessening,  and  for  which  he 
was  directed  to  continue  the  sulphu- 
reous lotions,  the  poultices  having  been 
discontinued  for  some  time  past.  Two 
or  three  weeks  after  this  he  had  a 
slight  return  of  his  complaint,  which 
was  efl'ectually  and  speedily  combated 
by  the  same  me.  ns  that  hud  cured  him 
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before.  From  this  time,  now  nearly 
four  years,  he  has  continued  perfectly 
free  from  the  disease,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  patch  that  made  its 
appearance  in  the  fore  part  of  the  chest 
in  Auijust  1842,  and  which  was  soon 
remedied  by  the  means  that  had  proved 
effectual  in  curing  his  face. 

The  case  just  detailed  is  interesting 
for  two  reasons.  First,  on  account  of 
the  somewhat  rare  occurrence  of  the 
disease  in  question  ;  and  secondly,  on 
account  of  the  success  of  the  thera- 
peutic measures  employed.  Bateman, 
who  mistook  the  nature  of  the  affection, 
classing  it  in  the  order  Squamae,  as  a 
local  variety  of  ichthyosis  sim[)le>;, 
mentions  one  case  as  occurring  in  a 
young  lady  ;  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
in  a  note  appended  to  his  edition  of 
Bateman's  Works,  relates  another, 
which  was  cured  by  the  Decoction  of 
the  Rumex  Acutus  continued  for  some 
months,  and  followed  by  the  application 
of  a  cantharides  plaister,  so  as  to 
blister  the  face,  and  thereby  set  up  a 
new  action  in  the  diseased  skin.  Rayer 
W'as  the  first  to  point  out  the  true  na- 
ture of  this  disease,  which  he  showed 
to  be  essentially  an  increased  secretion 
of  a  morbid  sebaceous  matter  ;  and  he 
relates  several  cases  in  which  the  face 
and  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  were 
attacked  by  it.  He  recommends  the 
vapour -baths  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  removing  the  sebaceous  in- 
crustation, and  of  bringing  back  the 
skin  to  a  healthy  condition  ;  but  states 
that  the  disease  is  in  every  case,  even 
when  treated  with  the  greatest  care, 
most  obstinate,  lasting  for  a  very  long 
time,  for  months,  and  even  years. 

The  therapeutic  measures  that  were 
adopted  in  the  case  that  has  just  been 
detailed  were  exceedingly  simple  and 
perfectly  rational.  As  there  appeared 
to  be  no  disturbance  of  the  general 
health,  with  the  exception  of  such 
slight  dyspeptic  symptoms  as  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  confined  life 
the  patient  had  been  obliged  to  lead  for 
some  time  past,  he  was  ordered  to  take 
mild  aperient  and  alterative  medicines, 
to  have  recourse  to  regular  exercise, 
and  to  confine  himself  to  as  bland  and 
unstimulating  a  diet  as  possible ;  a  most 
important  point  to  be  attended  to  in 
many  cutaneous  affections.  At  the 
same  time  poultices  and  emollient 
fomentations  were  constantly  applied, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  separating 


the  incrustrations,  and  of  subduing  any 
irritation  that  might  exist  about  that 
portion  of  skin  that  was  the  immediate 
seat  of  the  disease.  The  face,  then, 
having  been  prepared  for  the  applica- 
tion of  some  active  topical  remedies  by 
the  removal  of  the  crusts  and  of  what 
little  irritation  existed,  I  determined 
to  have  recourse  to  a  mild  stimulant, 
as  the  sebaceous  glands  appeared  t-.)  be 
in  a  passive  rather  than  in  an  active 
state  of  hypersecretion,  their  onfices 
being  dilated,  and  the  sebaceous  matter 
exuding  in  increased  quantity  with  but 
little  if  any  appearance  of  inflamma- 
tory action.  For  this  purpose  the  Sul- 
phuret  of  Potass  was  employed,  as  be- 
ing a  stimulant  that  I  have  found  more 
generally  useful  than  any  other  in  casee 
of  chronic  passive  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  and  which,  in  this  instance,  per- 
fectly effected  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  employed,  the  disease  yielding 
entirely  in  but  little  more  than  three 
weeks  from  the  time  of  its  iirst  appli- 
cation. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  ceruminous  se- 
cretion of  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the 
face  is  readily  effected  ;  there  being  no 
disease  of  this  region  with  which  it 
can  be  confounded,  except  chronic 
eczema  and  impetigo,  and  from  these 
affections  even  the  distinction  is  easily 
made.  The  vesicular  clement,  and 
thin  peeling  scaly  incrustations,  be- 
dewed with  more  or  less  serous  mois- 
ture, of  the  first,  and  the  pustular 
element,  with  thick,  rugged,  irregular 
rich-looking  scales  of  the  second, 
being  readily  distinguished  from  the 
cliequered  or  diamond-shaped  waxy 
incrustations,  which,  when  removed, 
show  the  dilated  orifices  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands,  of  the  disease  now  under 
consideration.  From  ichthyosis,  true 
fish-skin  disease,  the  diagnosis  will  also 
present  but  few  difficulties  ;  the  rugged 
dark-brown  or  slate-coloured  papiliated 
appearance,  with  the  hypertrophied 
condition  of  the  skin  in  this  affection, 
being  sufficiently  marked  to  prevent  its 
being  confounded  with  the  waxy 
yellowish-brown  or  gray  incrustations, 
dilated  sebaceous  orifices,  and  reddened 
cutis,  of  the  other  disease.  Indeed 
true  ichthyosis  of  the  face  only  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  complaint,  being 
scarcely  noticed  by  authors.  A  case, 
however,  was  some  time  since  men- 
tioned to  me,  in  which  an  isolated 
patch  of  the  disease  of  the  true  shagreen 
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character,  and  about  the  size  of  a  half- 
crown  piece,  existed  on  the  forehead  of 
a  gentleman,  by  whom  it  was  attributed 
to  the  pressure  of  the  hat.  In  this 
case,  the  body  was  perfectly  free  from 
any  appearance  of  ichthyosis,  the  affec- 
tion being  limited  to  the  forehead.  It 
is  questionable,  however,  whether  the 
affection  might  not  have  been  an  exu- 
dation of  sebaceous  matter,  simulating 
ichthyosis,  rather  than  the  true  fish- 
skin  disease. 


THERAPEUTICAL   PROPERTIES  OF 

ERGOTIN,  CHIEFLY  IN  CASES  OF 

UTERINE  HAEMORRHAGE. 

By  Dr.  Ebers,  of  Breslaw.* 

Part  I. 
Previously  to  entering  upon  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  his  essay,  Dr.  Ebers 
briefly  passes  in  review  several  of  the 
most  interesting  points  connected  with 
the  peculiarities  and  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  the  ergot  of  rye  ;  he  discusses 
the  various  opinions  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  entertained  respect- 
ing the  true  nature  of  the  diseased 
action  by  which  the  healthy  grain  of 
rye  becomes  so  strangely  altered  from 
Its  natural  condition,  alludes  to  the 
uncertainty  with  which  tlic  ergot  in 
the  forms  of  administration  hitherto 
employed  has  acted  as  a  remedy  in 
disease,  being  at  one  time  perfectly 
inefficacious,  at  another  producing 
violent,  even  dangerous  eflTccts ;  also 
to  the  unsettled  question  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  this  drug  acts  :  among 
the  several  forms  of  disease  in  which 
this  remedy  has  been  recommended 
and  employed  witti  advantage,  he 
mentions  the  beneficial  results  which 
MM.  Trousseau  and  Maisonneau 
have  obtained  from  the  use  of  it  in 
cases  of  uterine  haemorrhage  in  the 
unimpregnated  as  well  as  in  the  im- 
pregnated state,  observing  that  his 
own  experience  has  led  him  entirely 
to  confirm  their  observations  :  he  men- 
tions also  the  fact  that  hitherto  this 
remedy  has  seldom  been  employed  in 
any  other  form  than  in  that  of  j)owdcr 
or  infusion ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
describe  the  method  of  obtaining 
ergotine  as  recommended  by  Dumas,t 

*  Tratislatf'd  fortlio  Mp.nicALGAZETTE,  from 
Ca«per'8  WocliciiKchrift,  1K45. 
t  Gaiettc  iM^Uitule,  Ji  illet,  1843. 


the  particulars  of  which  process  are 
briefly  as  follows  : — A  cold  aqueous  so- 
lution of  the  powdered  ergot  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  then  heated  in  a  sand 
bath ;  by  the  action  of  heat  a  slight 
coagulation  may  or  may  not  take  place 
in  this  solution,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  albumen  ;  in  the 
former  case  the  coagulum  is  to  be 
separated  by  means  of  a  filter,  and 
the  filtered  liquid  then  to  be  evapo- 
rated in  a  sand-bath  to  the  consistence 
of  a  clear  syiup:  to  this  is  to  be 
added  a  considerable  excess  of  alco- 
hol, by  which  all  the  mucilaginous 
principles  will  be  precipated:  after 
the  liquid  has  stood  a  short  time,  so 
that  the  precipitate  may  all  subside 
and  the  liquid  regain  its  transparency^ 
it  is  decanted  off  and  reduced  in  a 
sand-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft 
extract ;  should  no  coagulation  of  al- 
bumen take  place,  the  solution  is  to 
be  reduced  at  once  to  a  half  syrupy 
state,  then  treated  with  alcohol,  de- 
canted, and  evaporated  as  before.  By 
the  above  process  a  soft  reddish-brown 
homogeneous  extract  is  obtained,  hav- 
ing an  agreeable  roast-meat  odour 
(Bratengeruch)  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  little  osmazone,  and  a  slightly  pun- 
gent and  bitter  taste,  somewhat  re- 
sembling ihat  of  spoiled  grain.  This 
extract  forms  with  water  a  reddish- 
coloured  limpid  transparent  solution; 
.500  grammes  of  sccale  furnish  from 
70  to  SO  grammes  of  the  extract.  To 
the  substance  so  obtained,  the  French 
chemists  give  the  name  of  ergotine,  or 
the  "  extrait  hemostatique"  of  secale. 
This  extract  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  two  to  three  grains  every  second 
hour.     Dr.  Ebers  then  continues  : — 

I  have  proved  the  efficacy  of  this 
extract  in  numerous  cases,  and  I  would 
remark  in  the  first  place,  that  I  have 
used  it,  and  always  with  the  most  per- 
fect success,  in  those  forms  of  uterine 
htcmorrhage  which  are  attendant 
upon  carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  and 
which  so  greatly  exhaust  the  strength 
of  these  unfortunate  patients,  and  so 
rapidly  lead  to  their  death.  It  is  well 
known,  that  all  the  styptic  remedies 
hitherto  recommended  in  luL'tnorrhages 
of  this  kind  cither  possess  very  little 
efficacy,  or  else  they  annoy  the  pa- 
tients in  various  ways,  and  even  render 
their  condition  worse  than  it  was  be- 
fore :  this  is  the  case  with  mineral 
acids,  opium,  and  especially  the  pre- 
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panitions  of  iron  ;  well  known  to  us, 
also,  is  the  incfficacy  of  all  external 
styptics,  which,  moreover,  are  often 
quite  inapplicable  in  <!ases  of  medul- 
lary and  fungoid  diseases  of  the  ute- 
rus, in  which  they  greatly  increase  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient.  Amidst  the 
train  of  evils  to  which  all  who  are 
afflicted  with  any  form  of  cancerous 
disease  of  the  uterus  are  continually 
subjected,  the  exhaustion  of  strength, 
the  impairment  of  the  whole  process 
of  nutrition,  tlie  disorder  of  the  sys- 
tem generally  through  sympathy  with 
the  organs  implicated  and  undergo- 
ing destruction  by  the  gradual  progress 
of  the  malignant  disease,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  there  does  exist  a 
remedy,  which,  without  in  the  least 
disturbing  the  digestive  organs,  or 
producing  any  other  prejudicial  effect, 
is  capable  of  removing  with  perfect 
certainty  one  of  the  most  distressing 
and  exhausting  of  such  evils,  namely, 
the  hEcmorrhage  which  is  so  frequent 
an  attendant:  this  valuable  remedy  is 
to  be  found  in  ergotin,  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  above  described  me- 
thod. 

Inasmuch  as  none  but  curable  pa- 
tients are  admitted  into  the  hospital  of 
the  Charitable  Fraternity  of  this  city, 
the  All  Saints'  Hospital  is  obliged  to 
receive  into  its  wards  all  cases,  even 
the  most  incurable ;  consequently  it 
Las  almost  constantly  under  care  a 
large  number  of  women  affected  with 
malignant  and  other  diseases  of  the 
uterus,  especially  with  medullary  and 
fungoid  affections.  Among  the  very 
critical  and  distressing  events  to  which 
these  unfortunate  patients  are  con- 
stantly subjected,  a  very  common  one 
is  haemorrhage,  wluch  frequently  ter- 
minates in  their  death,  always  in  great 
exhaustion  of  their  strength.  Latterly 
I  have  treated  these  haemorrhages  ex- 
clusively with  ergotin  ;  and  in  order  to 
satisfy  myself  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
remedy  I  have  only  given  it  in  doses  of 
two  grains  every  two  hours.  In  almost 
all  the  cases  twelve  doses  were  sufficient 
to  arresi  the  hcemorrhage;  only  for  a 
time,  to  be  sure,  yet  for  a  period  of 
several  days,  even  weeks,  and  then  the 
progressing  destruction  of  the  uterus 
has  (so  far  as  my  experience  goes) 
entirely  precluded  the  possibility  of 
any  remedy  succeeding  in  checking  it. 

A  second  series  of  observations  which 
I  have  made  for  the  purpose  of  trying 


the  efficacy  of  ergotin  is  in  cases  of 
atonic  uterine  hjEmorrhago  occurring 
at  different  periods  of  life,  both  in 
youth,  and  especially  at  the  critical 
period  of  later  years,  in  which  females 
are  so  frequently  threatened  with  affec- 
tions of  the  uterus,  particularly  those 
of  an  organic  nature.  Of  the  uterine 
haemorrhages  which  occur  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  life,  the  following  two  cases, 
among  mimy  others,  have  afforded  me 
good  opportunities  of  observing  the 
efTects  of  ergotin. 

A  middle-aged  woman,  addicted  to 
.drink,  and  belonging  to  the  very  lowest 
class  of  so;'iety,  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  on  account  of  most  profuse 
uterine  hajmorrliage.  She  was  appa- 
rently of  strons:  constitution,  but,  at 
the  time  of  admission,  was  so  much 
enfeebled  by  continued  loss  of  blood 
that  she  was  not  able  to  leave  her  bed. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  attack  of 
haemorrhage,  whether  the  consequences 
of  abortion,  or  the  effects  of  medicines 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
abortion,  or  the  results  of  an  abandoned 
mode  of  living,  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained :  no  organic  disease  was  found 
to  have  taken  place  iii  the  uterus  :  that 
the  haemorrhage  was  not  of  an  active, 
but  of  a  passive  kind,  with  an  enfeebled 
condition  of  the  vessels,  seemed  to  be 
proved  by  the  woman's  general  condi- 
tion. As  soon  as  she  was  somewhat 
recovered  from  her  exhaustion  by  ade- 
quate treatment,  two  grains  of  ergotin 
were  administered  every  second  hour. 
Sue  took  tweniy-four  doses  within  six 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  was 
perfectly  recovered.  About  a  month 
af'erwards,  she  was  again  aftiicked 
witli  hicmorrhage,  and  applied  for 
relief  at  the  hospital,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion it  appeared  that  the  huemorrhagic 
discharge  was  simply  catamenial,  and 
was  the  commencement  of  a  regular 
menstrual  period  ;  it  passed  off  un- 
molested, not  requiring  any  treatment. 

About  the  same  time,  another  pa- 
tient, Johanna  S.,  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital,  labouring  under  a  profuse 
uterine  haemorrhage.  From  what  could 
be  ascertained,  it  seemed  more  than 
probable  that,  about  ten  days  previously, 
this  patient  had  suffered  abortion  whilst 
in  th.e  earlier  months  of  i)rcgnancy,and 
that,  upon  returning  to  her  avocations 
immediately  after,  she  had  become 
attacked  with  a  violent  uterine  haemor- 
rhage, which,  in  a  few  days,  so  greatly 
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reduced  her  strength,  that,  although  a 
woman  of  very  robust  health,  yet, 
when  admitted  into  the  hospital,  she 
was  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete 
exhaustion.  The  hasmorrhnge  was 
continuing  very  profui-cly  at  the  time 
of  h.er  admission.  In  order  now  to 
obtain  a  clear  and  decided  result  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  ergotin,  no  remedial 
measures  beyond  simple  rest  were 
resorted  to,  and  three  grains  of  the 
ergotin  were  at  once  administered,  and 
repeated  every  second  hour.  She  had 
not  taken  twelve  doses  before  the 
haemorrhage  abated,  and  by  the  time 
she  had  taken  sixteen  it  entirely  ceased. 
She  seemed  after  this  to  recover  her 
strength  very  rapidly,  and  on  the  ninth 
day  from  her  admission  became  de- 
sirous to  leave  the  hospital  ;  but  her 
wish  was  not  complied  with  :  in  fact, 
her  strength  was  considerably  more 
reduced  than  she  had  imagined,  but  by 
rest  and  nutritious  diet  it  was  speedily 
restored. 

A  third  case  which  I  had  under  my 
observation  was  that  of  a  servant  girl, 
of  a  strong  constitution,  who,  without 
any  obvious  cause,  lost  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  during  a  menstrual  period, 
whereby  she  was  reduced  from  a  state 
of  robust  health  to  that  of  complete 
exhaustion,  rendering  it  necessary  for 
her  to  give  up  her  situation.  A  dozen 
two-grain  doses  of  ergotin  entirely  re- 
stored this  patient  to  health. 

It  is  stated  that  tlie  infusion  and 
decoction  of  secale  have  been  already 
used  with  advantage,  and  strongly  re- 
commended, by  Olivier,  Prescot,  and 
others,  in  eases  of  this  description ;  j 
have  myself  repeatedly  made  use  of 
these  forms  of  administration,  but  I 
have  never  until  lately  observed  such 
decided  and  certain  efiects  of  this 
lemedy. 

[To  be  continued.] 

USE     OF      THE      BLOWPIPE      IN      CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS  :    COLOURS  GIVEN  TO  FLAME. 

The  colours  given  by  different  substances  to 
a  jet  of  flame  under  the  blowpijic  are  some- 
times characteristic  of  their  nature.  As  it 
is  almo.st  always  in  the  blue  flame  that  these 
colours  are  manifested,  it  is  necessary  that 
this  should  be  distinct  and  well  defined. 
This  is  managed  by  cutting  the  wick  of  the 
lamp  obliquely,  the  most  elevated  point 
being  to  the  right,  and  by  ojuning  the  wick 
longitudinally,  in  order  to  introduce  into  it 
the  point  of  the  blowpipe. 

Thk  wick  bhould  be  of  unbleached  cotton, 


because  when  bleached  by  chloride  of  lime, 
traces  of  that  salt  are  likely  to  remain,  and 
give  a  reddish-yellow  tint  to  the  flame.  By 
practice,  a  well-marked  and  defined  conical 
blue  flame  may  be  maintained  uniformly  for 
some  time.  This  is  necessary  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  colours.  When  the  blue 
cone  is  w-ell  formed,  the  substance,  which 
is  small  and  angular,  is  introduced  from 
above  downwards,  before  the  ])oint  of  the 
cone.  The  blue  vapour  is  immediately  re- 
placed by  various  colours,  which,  after  a 
time  disappear,  and  leave  the  blue  flame 
in  its  original  state. 

Some  substances  give  a  colour  without 
passing  from  the  solid  state,  but  in  general 
the  colour  is  much  more  intense  when  the 
substance  mc  Us. 

Red.  According  to  Buzingeiger,  there  are 
only  three  substances  at  present  known  which 
give  a  red  colour.  These  are,  strontian,  lime, 
and  litliia,  the  colour  being  more  or  less  of  a 
deep  carmine  red.  The  admixture  of  ba- 
rytes  causes  the  reaction  from  strontian  to 
disappear.  Fluor  spar  gives  an  intense  red, 
sulphate  of  lime  very  faint,  phosphate  and 
borate  of  lime  none  at  all.  Any  substance 
containing  much  lithia  gives  a  deep-red  pur- 
))le  colour,  very  intense,  but  this  soon  dis- 
appears. 

Bine.  The  outer  flame  is  coloured  of  a 
deep  blue  by  arsenic,  of  a  sorriewhat  deeper 
blue  by  antimony,  and  of  a  sky-blue  by 
lead.  With  antinionial  galena,  the  blue  is 
at  first  deep,  and  afterwards  becomes  of  a 
sky-blue. 

Green.  There  are  only  three  substances 
at  present  known  which  give  a  green  colour 
to  flame — boracic  acid,  barytcs,  and  oxide  of 
copper.  Boracic  acid,  natural  and  artificial, 
gives  a  rich  green.  In  borate  of  lime,  and 
other  compounds,  the  green  is  less  distinct. 
Borax  gives  a  strong  reddish  halo,  and  the 
green  colour  is  not  brought  out  until  it  has 
been  first  moistened  with  sulj)huric  acid. 

According  to  M.  Fiichs,  when  a  solid 
phos|)hate,  previously  moistened  with  sul- 
j)huric  acid,  is  heated  in  the  flame,  it  gives 
a  green  tint,  like  borat-ic  acid. 

All  minerals  containing  harytes  give  a 
deep  green,  bordering  on  blue  (yellow  .'). 
The  colour  is  only  produced  when  the  sub- 
stance begins  to  melt,  but  it  afterwards  be- 
comes more  and  more  beautiful,  and  lasts 
longer. 

All  minerals  which  contain  copper,  even 
in  very  minute  quantity,  give  to  the  point 
of  the  blue  jet,  a  rich  green  colour.  The 
minerals  of  lead  which  contain  traces  of 
cojiper,  produce  a  rich  blue  flame,  with  a 
green  extremity.  The  co]iper  minerals 
cense  to  give  this  colour  when  mixed  with  a 
salt  of  phosphorus,  unless  they  contain 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine. — Berlhler, 
Traile  des  Knsais  par  la  Vote  Sec/ie,  i.200. 
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Name 

of 
Patient. 

5.) 

.Sex. 

Amount 

of 
exercise 
taken. 

Slight 

i 

65 

Disease. 

Temperature  of  the 

Mouth.    Hand.    Atmo- 
sphere. 

61.  M.  S. 

F. 

Epilepsia. 

Fah.        Fah.       Fah. 
99^     1  94°.    I  59°. 

A  species  of  insane  conduct  precedes  each  paroxysm  ;  the  patient  becoming  busy,  and 
doing  things  which  do  not  form  part  of  her  work,  without  recollecting  the  fact 
afterwards.  She  is  frequently  very  merry  before  a  fit,  which  announces  its  approach 
to  her  family.  Each  attack  is  succeeded  by  the  epileptic  convulsion,  or  by  simple 
insensibility.     She  is  said  to  have  had  chorea  at  the  age  of  11. 

62.  H.  H.  I  25  I    F.    |     None     [    96  |    Dysmenorrhcra.    |  99°.    |  77^.    \  59°. 
Belongs  to  a  consumptive  family.     Respiration  bronchial  ;  no  cough,  except  two  days 

before  each  menstrual  period,  at  which  time,  also,  there  is  lumbar  and  hypogastric 
pain.     The  patient  is  constantly  tremulous  ;  enlarged  bursa  of  the  knee-pan. 

63.  M.  E.    1  40  I    F.    1     None      ]    96  |  Morbus   Brightii.    I  97".5  |  86°.   |  60°.5 

I  MorbusCordis,&c.  | 
Urine  scanty  and  constantly  albuminous  ;  anasarca  of  the  body  generally,  and  affecting 
the  right  side  more  than  the  left ;  deficiency  of  bile  in  the  motions  ;  left  lobe  of 
liver  slightly  enlarged  ;  ascites  ;  action  of  the  heart  impulsive,  intermitting  :  its  left 
ventricle  dilated ;  respiration  bronchial,  without  dulness  on  percussion  of  chest ; 
aspect  of  countenance  dingy. 

64.  J.  F.     I  I3i  I    F.    1     None      ]    84  |         Epistaxis         I  99°.    |  78°.    |  59^ 
Has  never  menstruated,  but  has  hypogastric  pain  once  a  fortnight,  followed  by  loss  of 

seven  or  eight  ounces  of  blood  by  the  nostrils,  when  pain  ceases.  (Last  attack 
five  days  ago.)  There  is  slight  twitching  of  hands  and  legs  ;  the  lips  are  of  a 
deep  red  colour  ;  the  breath  is  foul ;  the  tongue  has  a  light  brown  coating.  Tem- 
perament leuco-phlegmatic. 


65.  M.  S.    I  18  I    F.    I     None     |    84 


97°.    1  78'.    I  59°. 


Curvature  of 
spine;  irregular 
menstruation. 
Menstruates  every  fourteenth  or  twenty-first  day ;  the  flow  of  three  or  four  days' 
duration,  but  remittent.  There  is  pain  in  the  legs  and  feet  on  moving,  at  all  times ; 
and  even  when  still,  at  the  menstrual  period,  at  which  time  there  is  always  pain  in 
the  right  scapula  ;  the  spinal  curvature  is  dorsal ;  its  convexity  to  the  right,  the 
left  hip  being  projected.  The  patient  is  stout,  not  strong  ;  her  complexion  fair  and 
of  good  colour. 

66.  S.  B.    I    8  I    F.    I     None      |    80  1  Phthisis  (latent) ;  I  9S'.5  |  81°.    |  59°. 

I         dyspepsia.         | 
Dull  percussion-sound  over  right  lung ;  irregular  action  and  increased  impulse  of  the 
heart ;  intermittent  pulse  ;   anorexia. 

67.  J.  B.     I  12  i    M.    I     None      |    SO  |  Epilepsia  (latent).  |  98°.5  |  92°.5  |  59°. 
This  patient  is   the  brother  of  S.  B.  (66).      He   has   been   subject   to  epilepsy  from 

childhood,  but  has  had  no  return  of  fits  since  he  had  small-pox  six  months  ago  ; 
until  then  his  intellect  was  characterised  by  childishness,  but  has  since  become 
stronger  and  capable  of  study,  except  that  occasionally  its  feebleness  returns  for  a 
day  or  two.     The  pulse  is  intermittent. 

68.  T.  B.    I  66  I   M.    |     None     |    64  [         Lithiasis.         |  93°.    |  74°.    |  58°. 
Pain  in  left  loin,  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  pubis ;  tongue  coated  ;  chilliness  ;  has  disturbed 

nights ;  is  sleepy  in  the  day-time.     He  passes  lithic  acid  gravel. 
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Name 

of 
Patient. 


69.  L.  P 


Sex. 


-l-l 


Amount 

of 

exercise 

taken. 


3  miles 


92 


Disease. 


Temperature  of  the 

Mouth.    Hand.    Atmo- 
sphere. 


Fah.         Fah.       Fah. 
Amenorih(Ba.      |  97°.    |  79''.5  |  58°. 
This  patient  has  never  menstruated  ;  her  frame  is  well  developed  ;  her  temperament 
leuco- phlegmatic.     She  complains  occasionally  of  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium 
on  deep  inspiration  ;  of  clavus,  and  constipation. 


70.  E  .  G.    I  28  i         I     None      |  100 


98^5  I  86°.    1  58° 


Dysmenonhoea ; 
Lilhiasis  ; 
Neuralgia. 

Has  suflTered  for  twelve  months  from  dorsal  and  hypogastric  pains  at  the  menstrual 
period  ;  the  secretion  dark,  scanty.  She  now  passes  lithic  acid  gravel ;  complains 
of  pain  in  the  lower  and  upper  jaw,  face,  nostril,  eye,  of  the  right,  and  in  the 
socket  of  the  hip-joint  of  the  left  side  ;  teeth  much  decayed  ;  dyspnoea  ;  sonorous 
rhonchi. 

71.  R.  B.    !  47  I    M.    I    4  miles    |    SO  I        Neuralgia.        197°.    |  77°.    I  58°. 
The  pain  moves  from  one  ear  to  another;  attacks  the  forehead,  face,  and  lower  jaw. 

There  is  occasional  sickness;  the  tongue  is  brown,  coated;  the  liver  is  inactive  ; 
the  complexion  sallow  ;  there  are  heats  and  sweats  in  the  day-time  ;  the  feet  are 
always  cold. 

72.  T.  R.    I  34  I    F.    i     None     |    80  |         Phthisis.         |  98°  5  |  93°.—  58*^. 
The  right  lung,  cjiiefly  middle  lobe,  consolidated,  being  dull  on  percussion  and  devoid 

of  respiratory  murmur.  There  is  slight  cough,  night-sweats  ;  occasional  faintings  ; 
aspect  chloiotic. 

73.  W.  C.  I  27  I    M.    I    Si- miles    |  120  |       Marasmus;        j  98°.    [  87°.    |  58°. 

1  phthisis.         j 

Absence  of  vocal  resonance,  with  bronchial  respiration  and  dull  percussion  sound 
at  middle  lobes  ;  extreme  emaciation. 

74.  S.  G.    I  22  I    F.    1      None      |    88  |    Dysmenorrhcca    |  98°.    |  79°.    |  58°. 
During  the  menstrual  period,  the  patient  has  pain   of  a  forcing  character  over   the 

uterus  and  abdomen,  with  increased  bulk  of  the  organ.  There  is  pain  in  the  loins 
and  chest  at  that  time,  but  the  latter  symptom  is  felt  in  a  less  degree  in  the  inter- 
val.    Coustipation.     The  patient  is  tall  and  stout. 

75.  H.  T.   I  21  I    M.   J     None     |    88  I  Eijilepsia;  jjlithi-  I  99°.    |  91°.    J  58°. 

I  sis,  (latent.)  | 
This  patient  passes  natural  urine  containing  mucus,  and  microscopic  crystals  of  am- 
monia-magncsian  i)hospIiate.  This  state  of  things  has  existed  three  months,  and 
has  accomijanicd  the  fits,  which  have  an  ci^ilcjitic  character,  and  occur  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  Th  •  removal  of  the  urinary  di.sordcr  is  followed  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  epileptic  affection.  Incontinence  of  urine;  left  lung,  upper  lobe 
of,  consolidated,  its  respiration  bronchial.  The  patient  is  4ft.  lOiu.  in  stature  : 
he  has  not  grown  since  the  age  of  12. 

76.  M.  R.  I  45  I    F.    1    4  miles    |    80  I        Dementia,         I  97°.5  |  92°.    |  58°. 

I  (puerperal.)  | 
The  patient  was  confined  twelve  months  rgo,  and  has  nursed  her  child  until  within  a 
period  of  three  weeks  :  she  flooded  after  labour.  Since  ihen  she  lias  been  totally 
forgetful,  and  unable  to  act  of  her  own  accord.  She  says,  "nothing  comes  into 
her  mind  as  to  what  she  should  do,"  and  on  being  asked,  declares  she  does  not 
know  what  she  is  thinking  of. 

77.  J.  R.    I  26  I    M.    I      None      |    84  I  Ascites.  ]  102".  |  8S°.    |  58°. 
Excessive  debility  ;  dizziness  ;  heat  of  skin  ;  urine  loaded  with  the  lithates,  mucus, 

and  microscopic  nucleoli ;  pain  over  the  bladder;  stools  clay-coloured;  ubdomeu 
distended  with  fluid. 


78.  M.  H.  I  24  I    F.    I 


N. 


80 


98°.    J  76°.    I  58°. 


Chlorosis  ; 

Dysmenorrhcca ; 

J>itiiiasis. 

States  that  she  has  vomited  a  green  bitter  fluid  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  felt 
dizzy  for  the  last  three  days  ;  has  jiain  at  the  sacrum  and  hip  ;  lithic  gravel  tl'.ree  or 
four  times  a  week  ;  the  tongue  is  coated;  stools  clay-coloured;  has  sliivcrings; 
habit  hysterical  ;  jiallor ;  at  the  menstrual  j-.eriod  weight,  feeling  of,  and  jjain 
over  the  uterus  ;  dorsal  pain  ;  pain  down  the  thighs  ;  the  discharge — pink,  watery. 
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Name 

of 
Patient. 


7!.  A.  H. 


Sex. 


39        F. 


Amount 

of 
exercise 
talven. 


None 


Temperature  Of  the 

Jlouth.  Hand.  Atmo- 
sphere. 


96 


Fah. 
99°. 


Fah.        Fah. 
82°.     I  58". 


Debilitas  ; 
Prolapsus    Uteri. 

Nine  weeks  only  have  elapsed  since  her  confinement.  She  liiis  had  milk  abscess,  now 
healed  ;  lactation  proceeds  in  left  breast ;  prolapsus  uteri  followed  her  first  labour, 
14  years  ago  ;  lias  had  a  discharge  of  thick  yellow  matter  since  her  last  confine- 
ment ;  three  days  ago  began  to  lose  a  little  blood  per  vaginam  on  straining  at  stool; 
no  coagula ;  womb  descends  on  exertion.  Has  had  nine  children,  and  three  mis- 
carriages besides ;  has  coughed  during  the  last  fortni;,'ht ;  night  sweats ;  sense  of 
sinking  at  the  prsecordia,  with  feeling  of  faintness  ;  urine  generally  deposits  the 
lithates. 
80.  C.  W.  I  27  I  F.  I  None  I  76  |  Chlorosis.  |  99°.  \  S8°.5  |  59°. 
Chlorotic  aspect ;  nausea  ;  constipation  ;  bruit  de  diable  ;  dizziness  ;  debility  great ; 
dyspnoea  ;  nervous  tremor  and  excitability  ;  swelled  ankles. 

81.W.  P.  |12|    M.    1      None      |    88  |      Convulsions.      |  96°.    180°.    |  58°. 
Every  five  minutes  this  lad  has  a  convulsion,  consisting  of  panting  of  the   breath  and 
tossing  of  the  arms  ;  it  continues  two  or  three  seconds  ;  the   fits  accompany  insen- 
sibility, and  are  followed  by  coldness  of  the   surface.     He  has  thus  been   afflicted 
for  nine  years,  the  frequency  of  the  paroxysms  increasing  ;  respiration  bronchial. 

82.  A.  B.    I  12  I    M.    I      None      |   72   |  Phthisis.  [  98°.    |  75°.    |  58°. 
Apnoea  and  dull  percussion — sound  of  the  left  lung  ;  ascarides  ;  pain  in  the  belly  and 

at  the  pubis  before  passing  the  evacuations  ;  dysuria  ;  leucophlegraatic  aspect. 

83.  S.  P.     I  15  I    F.    I      None      |  120  I     Amenorrhcca;      199°.    |  81°.    |  71°. 

I       Albuminuria.      [ 
The  case  commenced  with  haematuria,  which  gave  way  to  purging  and  muriated  tinct. 
of  iron.     The  urine  is  rendered  turbid  by  nitric  acid   and   heat ;  is  acid,  and   has  a 
sp.  gr.  of  1017.     Face,  breast,  and  extremities  swollen. 

84.  M.  C.   I  56  I    F.    I      None      |  108  |   Vavix— Eczema.    I  98°.3  |  85°.    !  71°. 
The  legs  are  swelled  and   painful,  without  much  oedema;    the    veins   are    varicose; 

eczema  covers  the  right  lower  extremity.  The  hepatic  secretions  are  scanty,  the 
urinary  turbid  with  lithates ;  there  are  creeping  chills  and  flushes  ;  frontal  cepha- 
Isea  ;  dyspnoea,  and  slight  bronchial  crepitus.  The  state  of  the  legs  followed  typhus 
twenty  years  ago.  The  patient  ceased  to  menstruate  three  years  ago ;  she  has 
borne  children. 

S5.  E.  S.    i  23  I    F.    I     None     |  108  I  Phthisis  |  98°.    I  76°.    |  71°. 

Dull  percussion  sound  over  both  sides  of  thorax,  with  bronchial  respiration.  Slight 
cough.  Palpitation,  with  a  bruit  accompanying  first  sound.  Has  been  the  subject 
of  acute  rheumatism.  Hands  and  feet  always  cold.  Constipation.  Urine  turbid 
with  lithates.  Emaciation. 
86.  S.  A  I  19  I  F.  I  2  miles  ]  88  [  Chlorosis  |  99°.  |  78°.5  |  G8°. 
Sensation  of  dizziness  ;  pain  encircling  the  orbits  and  occupying  the  eyes.  Frontal 
cephaloea.  Appetite  perverted  ;  costiveness  ;  pale  urine  ;  night  sweats  ;  bruit  de 
diable.* 

[To  be  continued.] 


HEALTH  OF  WORKMICX  IN  TOBACCO 
MANUFACTOllIES. 

It  would  appear  from  a  Report  recently 
presented  to  the  Royal  A^demy  of  Medi- 
cine at  Paris,  on  the  state  of  health  of  work- 
men employed  in  the  large  tobacco  manu- 
factories in  France,  that  the  influence  of 
tobacco  on  the  system,  instead  of  being  in- 
jurious, seems  to  act  rather  as  a  preserva- 
tive against  the  effects  of  certain   diseases 


prevalent  in  the  country,  such  as  dysentery, 
typhus,  and  other  fevers  ;  and  it  would  fur- 
ther appear  that,  on  those  individuals  who 
are  threatened  with  phthisical  disease  of  the 
lungs,  the  living  in  tobacco  manufactories 
exerts  a  salutary  influence,  and  seems  to 
preserve  them  from  being  attacked  by  this 
disease  :  in  some  cases,  even,  it  seemed  to 
effect  a  cure  in  those  already  affected. — 
Bulletin  de  I' Acad.  Roy.,  No.  14,  1845. 


[We  have  been  compelled  to  divide  the  paper  forwarded  to  us  by  our  correspondent, 
remaining  portion  will  speedily  appear.— Ed.  Gaz.] 
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SOURCES  OF  BLEEDING  IN  PLA- 
CENTA FR/EVIA. 

By  Thorias  Radford,  M.D. 

Consulting- Physician  to  the  Miinchester  Lying-in 

Hobpital. 

The  hcEmorrhage  which  occurs  in  cases 
of  placenta  prii^via  is  caused  by  the 
expansatory  or  dilatory  changes  of  the 
OS  and  cervix  uteri,  which  take  place 
in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  or 
beginning  of  labour,  which  thereby 
separate  the  placenta  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  from  its  uterine  connection.  By 
this  event  two  sources  are  produced  I'rom 
V'hich  the  blood  issues  in  these  cases. 

"  The  uterine  sinuses  are  observable 
throughout  the  entire  structure  of  the 
uterus,  but  are  more  developed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  placenta,  and  are  much 
more  numerous  on  the  inner  edge  of 
its  parietes  than  on  the  outer."  *  * 
When  the  placenta  is  separated  from 
the  uterus,  and  the  decidual  efflo- 
rescence removed,  a  number  of  open- 
ings are  discovered,  through  which,  if 
a  probe  be  introduced,  it  will  pass  into 
the  uterine  sinuses.  These  apertures 
are  covered  over  by  the  decidual  mem- 
brane, which  acts  as  a  protector  .igainst 
the  risk  of  bleeding."  (Radford  on  the 
Structure  of  the  Human  Placenta, 
1832.)  It  therefore  follows,  that  if  the 
placenta,  with  its  decidual  covering,  is 
separated  from  the  uterus  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  openings,  bleeding  must  take 
place.  The  secoud  source  from  whence 
the  blood  proceeds  in  these  cases  is 
from  the  decidual  surface  of  the  pla- 
centa. So  long  as  the  placenta  is  alone 
separated,  and  its  organization  remains 
perfect,  bleeding  lakes  place  from  one 
or  both  of  the  seals  before  mentioned. 
But,  after  labour  has  existed  some  time, 
the  placenta  becomes  not  only  further 
separated,  but  its  structure  is  disrupted, 
and  its  texture  broken  up,  so  that  ano- 
ther source  of  bleeding  is  imw  created. 
Under  the  last-mentioned  circum- 
stances, the  child  is  usually  born  dead, 
as  the  blood  now  proceeds  directly 
from  its  own  circulatory  system.  The 
disruption  of  the  placenta  is  produced 
by  the  head  of  the  child  forced  down 
by  the  uterus  upon  this  organ,  so  as  to 
act  upon  it  mechanically  by  forcing  it 
against,  and  partially  through,  the  os 
uteri.  The  same  breach  of  structure  in 
the  placenta  is  often  produced  by  rude 
examination. 


Tn  the  Essay  already  quoted,  I  was 
led  to  draw,  from  a  number  of  coUerted 
facts,  the  following  inference:—"  "hat 
the  child  continues  to  live  in  case  in 
which  the  placenta  is  completelyde- 
tached  from  the  uterus,  and  exclided 
from  its  cavity,  provided  its  organza- 
tion  is  not  broken  up*. 

Oct.  29,  1845. 


CASE  OF  A  LARGE  CALCULUS, 

voided  from  the  female  urethra.  eiw 

crusted  upon  a  hair-pin,  which  had 

been  swallowed  twentv-seven 

months  ago. 

By  Thomas  F.  Brownrill, 

Surgeon  to  the  Sal  ford  Workhouse. 

Margaret  Leigh,  aged  26  years,  was 
admitted  into  the  Salford  Workhouse, 
on  the  rith  of  August,  1845,  in  the  last 
month  of  her  ])regnancy  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child.  For  several  weeks  she 
sufi'ered  from  pain  in  the  sides  and 
back.  From  Sept.  10th  to  14th  she  com- 
plained of  constant  pain  in  the  urethra, 
difficult  micturition,  a  feeling  of  ten- 
sion and  bearing  down  as  from  the 
passage  of  a  hard  body  of  considerable 
size.  On  the  14th,  after  much  painful 
straining  and  bearing  down  when 
voiding  her  urine,  she  parted  with  a 
calculus,  without  any  manual  inter- 
ference, of  which  the  accompanying 
sketch  is  an  exact  representation. 


1.  Head  of  the  Pin. 

2,  3.   Points  of  the  Pin. 

4.  A  Groove  down  the  centre  of  the  Cal- 
culus, 

*  [We  reprct  that  we  could  not  find  room  for 
this  cominunication  last  week.— Ed.  Gaz.] 
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'is  weight  is  5iv.  3ij.  and  gr.  iv. ;  its 
lergtli,  2t  inches  ;  breadth,  1^  in. ;  and 
thfckness,  |  of  an  inch.  It  is  of  a 
flatened  oblong  fignre.  Its  nucleus  is 
a  wmmon  hair  pin,  the  points  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  convex  extremity,  are 
eoually  evident  to  the  sight.  Its  pro- 
bible  composition  consists  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  the  triple  phosphate 
a  magnesia  and  ammonia.  She  has 
lad  no  pain  since  parting  with  the 
ibove,  expresses  herself  greatly  re- 
iieved,  and  is  as  well  as  women  usually 
are  towards  the  close  of  gestation.  On 
the  21st  (one  week  after)  she  gave  birth 
to  a  full  grown  child,  after  an  easy 
natural  labour,  from  which  she  quickly 
recovered.  The  woman  is  slill  in  the 
Workhouse,  and  the  specimen  is  in  my 
possession.  Upon  tracing  the  history 
of  this  case,  I  find  from  the  evidence  of 
three  persons  then  pre;^enl,  that  the  pin 
was  really  swallowed  on  June  6th, 
1843.  The  woman  was  straightening 
her  hair  with  the  hair-pin  between  her 
teeth,  when  one  of  her  companions 
pulled  her  hair  behind,  causing  her  to 
laugh,  and  throw  her  head  back,  when 
the  pin  slipped  down  the  oesophagus. 
During  the  first  twelve  months  she  felt 
little  inconvenience,  with  the  exception 
of  slight  pain  in  the  bowels,  attended 
with  constipation.  On  the  26Ai  April, 
1845,  she  was  admitted  as  home-patient 
of  the  Charlton  Dispensary,  under  the 
care  of  the  house-surgeon.  She  re- 
mained under  this  Institution  five 
weeks,    during  wliich   time   she   com- 

f)lained  of  continued  acute  pain  in  the 
eft  inguinal  region,  of  incontinence 
and  increased  flow  of  urine,  a  profuse 
purulent  discharge  from  the  urethra, 
scalding  and  obstinate  constipation, 
attended  with  frequent  discharges  of 
blood  with  the  f<£ces.  At  the  re- 
commendation of  the  house-surgeon,  as 
her  case  was  considered  more  proper 
for  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  she 
gained  admission  into  that  Institution. 
There  she  remained  two  months,  suf- 
fering from  the  same  symptoms,  only 
the  urine  was  much  increased  in  quan- 
tity, but  gave  no  evidence,  upon  being 
tested,  of  saccharine  matter.  She  fre- 
quently parted  with  six  quarts  of  urine 
during  the  night,  and  generally  seven 
quarts  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  com- 
plained of  pricking  pain  in  the  left 
groin,  increased  on  bending  the  body 
forward  and  on  sitting  down,  but  never 
perfectly  free  from  it  excepting  when 


in  the  recumbent  position.  She  was 
much  relieved  while  under  the  Infir- 
mary, but  as  her  confinement  was  evi- 
dently near  approaching,  was  obliged 
to  leave  and  gain  admission  into  the 
Salford  Workhouse  to  lie  in.  I  must 
here  remark  that  this  patient  never 
once  mentioned  to  any  of  her  medical 
advisers  the,  circumstance  of  having 
swallowed  the  hair-pin,  lest  (according 
to  her  statement)  she  should  be  com- 
pelled to  undergo  an  operation  for  its 
removal.  As  she  was  pregnant  and  un- 
married, I  at  once  suspected  she  might 
have  introduced  the  pin  into  the  va- 
gina for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abor- 
tion ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence I  have  since  been  put  in  posses- 
sion of,  1  am  now  fully  convinced  of 
the  contrary.  Being  interested  in  her 
case,  1  referred  to  the  medical  gentle- 
men who  had  the  treatment  of  her,  and 
from  them  have  gleaned  the  above 
statements.  Since  her  confinement  I 
have  made  an  examination  ))er  vagi- 
nam,  but  without  discovering  any  al- 
teration of  structure  that  would  indi- 
cate its  course  into  the  bladder.  She 
still  complains  of  pain  upon  pressure 
at  the  lower  and  left  side  of  the  abdo- 
men and  groin.  From  the  symptoms 
above  related,  I  think  it  most  probable 
that  the  pin  passed  from  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon  into  the  left  side  of 
the  bladder. 

TREATMENT  OF  TETANUS  BY  TOBACCO 
ENEMATA. 

Professor  Colles  remarked  in  his 
lectures,  "  some  cases  (of  tetanus)  have 
occurred  in  this  city  said  to  have  been 
cured  by  tobacco.  I  have  not  had  myself, 
however,  experience  in  this  method  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  speak  decidedly  of  its  utility, 
but  it  is  certainly  one  that  merits  attention." 
The  editor  of  the  lectures,  Mr.  M'Coy, 
states,  that  he  "  saw  two  of  the  cases  al- 
luded to  above,  while  he  was  a  pupil  in. 
Jervis-Street  Hospital.''  Thry  were  the  pa- 
tients of  Dr.  O'Beirne,  and  one  of  them,  at 
least,  was  seen  by  many  of  the  first  surgeons 
in  Dublin.  The  treatment  was  simply  an 
enema  of  the  infusion  of  tobacco,  thrown  up 
two  or  more  times  each  day,  according  to 
the  effect  produced  on  the  system,  and  both 
recovered.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr. 
O'Beirne  has  not  published  the  result  of  his 
experience  of  tobacco  as  a  remedy  for  this 
formidable  disease  ;  Mr.  M'Coy,  has  recently 
learned  from  him,  that  he  has  lately  had 
some  other  successful  cases. 
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QUACKERY  AND  ITS  SUPPRESSION. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  1844. 

Our  readers  must,  we  think,  have  been 
somewhat  wearied  with  the  discussions 
which  took  phice  during  the  Medical- 
Reform-Bill-fever  rehUive  to  the  sup- 
pression of  quackery  by  penal  restric- 
tions.    It   happens,  unfortunately  for 
the  settlement  of  this  question,  that 
the  views  entertained  by  professional 
men  on  this  subject,  are  of  the  most 
discordant  character.     One   party  re- 
quires that  quacks  should  be  treated  as 
felons,  or  misdemeanants  at  the  least, 
and  punished  by  the  rules  of  Turkish 
justice  ;  another  strangely  argues,  that, 
by  a  kind  of  compensation,  tiiey  create, 
by  their  malpractices,  additional  work 
for  medical  men— in  short,  tliKt  they 
are    a    beneficial    nuisance;    a    third 
coolly  adopts  the  maxim,  that  the  sup- 
pression of  quackery  can   be  accom- 
plished by  no  legislation,  therefore  it 
should  not  be  attempted !     This  last- 
mentioned    view    is    supposed    to    be 
strengthened    by   the    assertion,    that 
each   person   has  a   right    to    consult 
whom  he  pleases,  quack  or  no  quack, 
about  his    own    com[)laints ;    further, 
that  a  quack  cannot  be  defined  or  dis- 
tinguished from  a  regular  practitioner — 
that   there    is  a  vast  deal  of  esoteric 
quackery  in  the  profession  :  hence  it  is 
only  fair  to  tolerate  it  in  an  exoteric 
form.     It  would  be  a  good  week's  work 
to   unravel   (he   arguments   by  which 
these    conflicting    opinions    are    sup- 
ported— to  show  in  what  respects  they 
agree  with,  and  in  what  they  are  op- 
posed   to,  each    other ;    but,   on    the 
whole,  the  conclusions  forcibly  remind 
us  of  the  sage  inference  drawn  by  an 
acute  reasoner  respecting  the  religious 
opinions  of  one  of  his  acquaintance, 
I.  fi.  that  he  was  both  an  Atheist  and  a 


Deist !      Owing    to    this    divisior    of 
opinion  among  medical  men,  we  cainot 
say  we  feel  much  surprised  that  the 
Home  Minister   should  have  left  the 
subject  so  unsettled  as  it  is,  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Physic  and  Surgery  lill. 
It  is,  we  think,  obvious  that  any  at- 
tempt to  suppress  quackery,  must  rtst 
more    upon    a    penalty  on  individuals 
practising  without  a  proper  qualifici- 
tion,  than  on  the  mere  assumption  of  i 
title.     The  33d  clause  of  the  Bill  does 
not  go  beyond  the  prohibition  of  the 
assumption  of  a  title,  a  result  which  is 
tantamount   to   no  legislation ;    for  it 
attacks  the  shadow,  and  not  the  sub- 
stance, of  what  all  admit  to  be  an  evil. 
We  cannot  agree  with  those   who 
think  that  the  State  has  not  a  right  to 
interfere  in  such  matters.      Men  live 
in  society  for  the  promotion  of  general 
good  ;  not  for  the  indulgence  of  their 
own  whims  and  caprices.     Unless  this 
principle  be  denied,  we  must  admit  it 
as    an  axiom,  that  the  State  has  the 
power  to  curtail  or  modify  the  abstract 
rights  of  its  individual  members,  when- 
ever the  exercise  of  this   power  may 
tend   to  tlie  good  of  the  community. 
We  have  never  yet  met  with  any  pro- 
fessional   man    who  was  prepared  to 
contend  that   quackery  was  beneficial 
to  the  public  :  this  part  of  the  argu- 
ment, therefore,  requires  no  considera- 
tion: but  we  must  confess  our  surprise, 
that  invested  as  we  are  with  a  panoply 
of  legislation  in  the  shape  of  excise- 
laws    against    smuggling,    game-laws 
against  poaching,  or,  to  come  to  a  still 
closer  analogy,  of  pilotage-laws  against 
the  navigation  of  merchant  vessels  by  in- 
competent individuals, — any  reasonable 
person   should  imagine    that   he    was 
employing    an    argument  against  the 
suppression  of  quackery  by  law,  in  as- 
serting that  an  individual  has  a  right 
to  do  as  he  pleases  will)  what  concerns 
his  own   wisiies  and  inclinations  ;    or, 
that    the    true   test    for  legislation,   is 
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whether  an  offence  can  or  cannot  be 
put  dawn  by  the  statute  enacted  against 
it!  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this 
theory,  why  not  at  once  repeal  the  laws 
agiinst  smuggli  g  and  poaching?  Ex- 
pe.'ience  has  clearly  shown  that  it  is 
net  possible  to  put  down  these  offences 
b;  act  of  Parliament.  No  legislation 
ctn  accomplish  this;  eiyo,  according  to 
tnis  class  of  reasoners,  who  we  suspect 
are  the  least  hkely  to  be  injured  by  the 
practicesof  quacks,  the  attempt  should 
not  be  made  !  A  minister  who  might 
consider  this  a  very  beautiful  theory, 
would  decidedly  object  to  its  being 
carried  out  in  practice ;  because  cer- 
tain results,  rather  di>advantageous  to 
the  national  revenue,  might  fol.ow. 
This  kind  of  reasoning  obviously  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  series  of  inadmissible  as- 
sumptions founded  on  a  narrow  view 
of  the  subject.  It  is  not  true  that  a 
man  living  in  a  state  of  society  has  a 
right  to  do  just  as  he  pleases  in  mat- 
ters which  concern  himself,  if  the  gra- 
tification of  his  selfish  views  involve 
injury  to  the  general  good;  and  fur- 
ther, it  is  not  true  that  legislation  is 
limited  to  the  prohibition  of  those  of- 
fences only,  which  the  law  can  effec- 
tually suppress  or  put  down  ;  or  the 
•whole  of  our  folio  statute-books  might 
be  condensed  into  a  small  duodecimo. 
As  addressed  to  tne  public,  it  is  an 
argutnentum  ud  vjuoranliam  to  main- 
tain that  because  there  is  (juackery  in 
the  profession,  it  should  therefore  be 
tolerated  out  of  it;  it  would  be  only 
fair  to  say  at  once  that  the  existence 
of  a  lesser,  justifies  the  toleration  of  a 
greater  evil.  Are  the  members  of  the 
Clerical  and  Legal  professions  abso- 
lutely pure,  and  without  stain  in  doc- 
trine and  conduct  ?  Yet  the  law  ex- 
tends to  them  such  an  amount  of  pro- 
tection, that  it  will  not  recognise  the 
baptism  of  a  child,  or  the  defence  of  a 
civil  suit,  except  at  the  hands  of  a 
properly  qualified  person  ;    and  it  ap- 


pears so  to  control  the  abstract  rights 
of  an  individual,  that  he  is  not  allowed 
to  make  a  clergyman  or  a  barrister, 
fieu  hac  vice,  of  his  next-door-neigh- 
bour. What  it  does  for  these  two  pro- 
fessions, it  is  only  fair  that  it  should 
attempt  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical 
profession.  The  senseless  cry  of — "  it 
cannot  be  done,"  has  always  been  op- 
posed to  the  suppression  of  any  long 
continued  evil  ;  but  the  time  has 
passed  in  which  such  a  cry  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  close  reasoning. 

We  are  glad  that  on  this  subject  our 
views  are  supported  by  one  whose  opi- 
nions must  be  received  by  the  profes- 
sion with  respect.  Professor  Royle, 
with  a  proper  degree  of  liberal  feeling, 
argues  for  the  benefit  which  must 
accrue  to  society  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
fession, by  some  legislative  attempt  to 
suppress  quackery. 

"  But  having  submitted  to  a  labo- 
rious and  expensive  education,  and 
proved  themselves  qualified  for  prac- 
tice, by  passing  through  the  prescribed 
course  and  examinations,  justice,  both 
t..  the  public  and  to  the  profession, 
requires,  that  those  who  have  so  proved 
thi-mselves,  should  be  protected  in  the 
exerci>e  of  that  profession.  Protected 
from  the  ruthless  interference  of  those, 
who,  unwilling  to  undergo  the  labour, 
and  tno  ignorant  to  pass  the  required 
examinations,  yet  presume  to  practise, 
what  they  have  shown  the'r:selves  in- 
competent to  study.  Ignorance  is 
always  ready  to  enter  upon  a  course 
from  which  even  a  lutle  knowledge 
would  shrink. 

"  Any  increase  of  facility  for  enter- 
ing a  profession  like  Medicine,  would 
be  lamentably  detrimental,  not  more 
to  the  members  ot  that  profession, 
than  to  the  public  generally,  who 
would  rapidly  suffer  fom  the  number 
of  incompetent  persons  who  would  im- 
mediately, and  witliout  study,  enter 
upon  what,  to  them,  would  appear  a 
lucrative  profession.  Tkf  •duculion  of 
the  jiiihliv  has  bt-cn  fur  too  much  ne- 
ylerted,  J  or  theoi  ti  Judi/e  correctly  be- 
tween ihose  ivlio  know,  and  those  who 
only  pictend  to  knowledije  of  a  profes- 
sion bused  on  pUysicul  science. 
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"  There  is  nothing  unusual,  nor  un- 
reasonable, in  those  who  have  not 
proved  their  incompetency  in  the  first 
instiince,  not  being  admitted  to  prac- 
tise a  profession  upon  which  the  lives 
of  the  community  depend.  We  find 
the  principle  carried  out  in  the  case  of 
pilots,  and  of  officers  of  the  navy  ;  also 
in  the  scientific  branches  of  the  army  ; 
and  even  where  only  property  is  con- 
cerned, as  in  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. When  the  Government  is  in- 
terested in  the  revenue,  we  find  that 
even  the  venders  of  exciseable  articles 
must  be  licensed.  Any  laxity  in  ad- 
mission of  any  of  the  above  classes, 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  in- 
juries of  so  palpable  a  nature,  as  would 
call  loudly  for  redress.  In  the  Medical 
Profession,  though  less  obvious,  from 
the  obscurity  of  causes,  the  injury 
would  not  only  be  fatal,  but  would  go 
on  increasing*." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
Government  would  condescend  to  view 
the  subject  in  the  light  of  a  fiscal  ques- 
tion, as  if  it  related  to  the  suppression 
of  smuggling,  means  would  be  soon 
found  to  check,  if  not  to  suppress,  an 
admitted  evil.  All  difficulties  would 
then  disappear  ;  a  quack  would  be  de- 
fined as  easily  as  a  smuggler  ;  quackery 
itself  would  admit  of  perhaps  a  more 
simple  definition  than  forgery,  which 
(judging  by  the  sixty  statutes  now  in 
force  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
downwards),  has  puzzled  our  legisla- 
tors for  the  last  four  hundred  years; 
— and  instead  of  the  law  imposing  a 
penalty  on  the  prosecutor  by  compell- 
ing him  to  institute  a  most  expensive 
civil  action  for  the  chance  of  inflicting 
a  paltry  fine,  it  would  be  seen  with 
what  astonishing  facility  the  offence  of 
quackery  might  be  punished  by  sum- 
mary conviction  before  two  magis- 
trates—like smuggling,  poaching,  or  an 
infraction  of  the  pilotage  lawsf.    It  has 


*  Medical  Education,  p.  57. 

t  We  quite  ai^ree  witli  the  statement  cf  the  .So- 
riety  of  Apdthicaries  in  their  first  letter  to  Sir 
James  Graliam,  that—"  the  attempt  to  put  down 
illegal  prarlicc  by  penal  enactruents  has  never 
yot  heen  fairly  made."  The  avcra^a'  expense  of 
six  actions  to  the  Society,  amounted  to  :t320  in 


been  objected,  that  many  of  the  poor 
pretenders  in  physic  could  not  pa/  a 
penalty.  We  confess  that  this  is  an  ip- 
parent  difficulty  ;  but  then  we  hav2  a 
sort  of  answer  to  it  in  the  fact  that  the 
excise  laws  sometimes  allow  of  the  in- 
position  of  a  penalty  of  a  hundred 
pounds  upon  an  offender  who  has  not 
as  many  farthings  !  In  this  case,  it  vi 
true,  the  offence  involves  fiscal  damage ; 
but  we  cannot  perceive  how  this  sus- 
tains the  objection,  even  admitting  that 
it  were  necessary  to  render  the  penalties 
for  unlicensed  medical  practice  so 
severe  as  the  law  in  its  wisdom  has 
made  them  against  smuggling*.  The 
truth  must  be  plainly  told  : — the  evils 
of  quackery  do  not  reach  the  revenue 
—  (in  some  respects,  as  in  medicine- 
stamps,  they  directly  benefit  it) — they 
are  spread  over  the  poorer  class  of  so- 


each  case :  the  penalty  to  the  defendant  when 
convicted  .£20  !  To  estimate  tlie  value  of  this 
so-called  yx'/ia/ enactment,  let  us  imagine  that 
the  only  way  in  which  a  smuufffler  or  an  unli- 
censed pilot  could  be  punished  for  a  breach  of 
the  law,  would  be  by  a  tine  of  twenty  pounds, 
recoverable  by  the  Excise  or  Trinity  Board  "as 
an  action  of  debt  in  any  of  her  Majesty's  Courts 
of  Record  at  Westminster."  To  what  extent 
would  such  a  provision  operate  to  repress  smup- 
flling  and  uiilicensed  pilotag'e,  if  each  suit  should 
cost  the  j)roseriit()rs  .iH20?  Vet,  as  if  some 
special  favour  were  prantod,  the  Home  Minister 
stated,  on  the  introduction  of  the  fourth  Medical 
Bill,  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  leave 
the  power  of  prosecutiuff  unregistered  prac- 
titioners in  the  hands  of  the  Apothecaries'  So- 
ciety !  The  31st  clause  in  its  present  shape  is  a 
nullity.  It  inflicts  a  heavier  fine  on  the  prosecu- 
tors than  on  the  defendants  ! 

*  It  has  been  said  that  qn.acliery  would  still 
be  carried  on  in  secret.  Uiidoul)tedly,  and  so  is 
every  other  oft'ence,  prohibited  by  statute,  to  the 
commission  of  which  there  happens  to  be  a 
stron?  temptation.  Smupffling:  and  poachinjf 
are  notoriously  carried  on  tc  an  enormous  extent 
in  secret;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  law  from 
puiiisliinu:  them  as  serious  oftences  when  de- 
tected. It  would,  indeed,  be  a  palpable  atjsurdity 
to  arffue,  tliat  penal  laws  sliould  not  be  enacted, 
because  an  olTence  may  be  committed  secretly  in 
spite  of  them.  We  use  this  analogy  to  show  not 
so  much  a  parallel  in  the  oHences  or  the  serious 
results  to  wliich  they  respectively  lead,  as  the 
prinriplf.s  upon  which  Ifi/ix/ation  proceeds  in 
other  cases.  There  is  one  striking;  ditTerence  : — 
sniufjufliufc  and  poachiiiK  inflict  ilamaffe  upoa 
property- iiuackery  affects  the  lives  of  indivi- 
duals ;  so  that  even  if  the  laws  ai^ainst  the  former 
were  repealed,  there  would  still  be  pood  reason 
for  the  law  to  interfere  in  order  to  suppress  the 
latter.  That  quackery  can  ever  be  eutirely  \i\it 
down  by  legislation  is  no  more  expected  by  me- 
dical men,  than  that  smuL'gliiiff  will  be  put  down 
by  the  Revenue  and  Excise  laws,  is  expected  by 
tlie  fair  trader. 
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ciety,  at  one. time  rising  to  view  in  the 
shape  of  a  coroner's  inquest ;  at  ano- 
ther, in  the  form  of  a  criminal  trial  for 
manslaughter;  and  at  all  times  inflict- 
ing an  injury  upon  those  who,  by  "a 
laborious  and  expensive  education, 
have  proved  themselves  qualified  to 
practise."  The  wonder  is,  not  so  much 
that  the  Legislature  should  not  make 
at  least  an  attempt  to  suppress  it,  but 
that  we  should  find  in  the  profession, 
men  who  actually  encourage  this  inac- 
tion by  plausible  appeals,  founded  on 
an  entire  ignorance  of  the  rights  of 
persons  in  a  social  state,  and  of  the 
principles  upon  which  sound  legislation 
is  based. 


Jlcbtcfos. 

A    Glunce  at  Hahnemann  and  Homceo- 
pal/tt/.     By  Ernest  Von  Brunnow, 

Author  oi"  the  First  French  Transla- 
tion of  Hahnemann's  Organon  of  the 
Healing   Art.     Translated    from  the 
German,  by  J.  Norton,  M.D.  j)]).  39. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
1845. 
"We  apprehend  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  authors  and  translators  sub- 
mit the  results  of  their  labours  to  the 
test  of  criticism  with  the  intention   of 
eliciting   opinions   of   two  kinds   from 
the  reviewers — decisions  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  literary  productions,  and 
hints  upon  the  capacities  of  the  aspi- 
rants for  fame  themselves,  as  evidenced 
by  the  works  under  consideration.     We 
shall    immediately    set   Dr.    Norton's 
mind  at  rest  with  regard  to  our  opinion 
of  the  mental  calibre  of  the   translator 
of    "  A   Glance   at    Hahnemann    and 
HomcEopathy,"  and  then  proceed  lei- 
surely to   make   comments   upon    the 
pamphlet    with    which    he  has    pre- 
sented us. 

We  conceive,  then,  that  Dr.  Norton 
shows  a  want  both  of  judgment  and  of 
common  courtesy  to  the  profession,  of 
which,  we  apprehend,  he  styles  himself 
a  member,  in  inditing  such  a  tirade  as 
the  preface  which  he  has  prefixed  to 
his  translation  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering it  acceptable  to  the  public  : — 
and  it  appears  to  us  that  he  Has  acted 


rashly  and  unwisely  in  submitting  such 
a  specimen  of  unprofessional  argument 
to  the  criticism  of  a  medical  reviewer. 
We  have  long  been  aware  of  the  im- 
mense power  arrogated  by  the  sove- 
reign public  whom,  as  medical  men,  we 
are  bound  to  serve;  and  are,  of  course, 
acutely  conscious  of  the  somewhat  im- 
perious and  very  capricious  manner  in 
which  that  many-headed  potentate 
often  insists  upon  being  doctored  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  whicli  are  decided 
to  be  popular  for  the  time  being;— but 
we  learn  for  the  first  time  from  Dr. 
Norton's  preface,  that  the  public  have 
the  power  to  "force  upon  the  profes- 
sion at  /arf/e  the  consideration"  of  sub- 
jects whicli  the  members  of  that  pro- 
fession generally  consider  to  be  unpro- 
fitable and  unworth}'  of  the  sacrifice  of 
their  time  and  labour  !  We  must,  how- 
ever, give  Dr.  Norton's  opinions  upon 
this  subject  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  In  the  case  of  homceopathy,  it  is  public 
opinion  that  must  force  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  on  the  profession  at  large.  It 
will  not  do  for  a  medical  man  to  profess  ig- 
norance of  a  doctrine  of  medicine  (!)  or  of 
its  practical  import,  when  the  knowledge  of 
it  comes  to  be  c;enerally  diffused  :  and  in 
proportion  to  the  exactness  of  the  know- 
ledge the  public  may  have,  will  be  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  professional  man  in  resisting 
that  personal  investigation,  by  actual  expe- 
riment, which  may  lead  to  his  own  con- 
viction." 

We  are  surprised  that  the  writer's 
"  rerumcognitioet  comprehensio"  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  teach  him  that 
such  trash  as  this  will  not  tend  to  re- 
commend homceopathy  or  its  advocates 
to  the  profession;  and  rhat  "the  prac- 
titioners of  the  old  school,"  as  he  terms 
the  present  race  of  medical  men,  will 
not  permit  themselves  to  be  either 
threatened  or  cajoled  into  laborious 
investigations  of  popular  fallacies.  We 
take  leave  of  Dr.  Norton  with  a  full 
conviction  that  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  medicine,  as  at  present  taught 
in  our  schools,  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
subverted  either  by  the  weight  or  the 
force  of  that  gentleman's  arguments. 

Ernest  von  Brunnow's  short  biogra- 
phy of  Hahnemann  is,  in  itself,  an  in- 
teresting and  rather  elegantly  written 
production ;  and  it  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  man  whose  acuteness  and 
power  of  mind  originally  fitted  him  for 
higher  duties  than  those  which  appear 
to  have  hitherto  occupied  his  time,— 
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of  giving  to  the  world  laborious  trans- 
lations of  the  works  of  a  mistaken  theo- 
rist. We  admire  the  spirit  in  which 
the  sketch  is  written; — the  tone  of  re- 
spectful and  deep  conviction,  and 
rational  moderation,  with  which  the 
scholarly  disciple  attempts  to  hand 
down  to  fame  the  character  of  his  friend 
and  teacher,  does  honour  to  his  feel- 
ings; and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he 
argues  the  homoeopathic  theory  causes 
a  regret  that  his  talents  have  not  been 
exercised  in  pursuits  where  good  to 
others  and  credit  to  himself  might  have 
rewarded  his  labours. 

A  Treatiae  on  the  Diseasea  and  Special 
Hygiene  of  Females. — By  Colombat 
De  L'Isere.     Translated   from  the 
French,  with  additions,  bv  Charles 
D.Meigs,  M.D.  &c.     Phi"ladelphia ; 
Lee  and  Blanchard.  London  :  Wiley 
and    Putnam,      1845.     Large    8vo, 
pp.  719. 
In  the  present  day,  when  records  of 
actual   personal  observation  alone  re- 
ceive any  very  attentive  consideration 
from  the  profession,  it  is  rare  to  meet 
with  an  author  who  is  willing  to  be- 
stow so  much  literary  research  upon 
the  formation  of  a  system,  as  M.  Co- 
lombat has  devoted  to  the  work  before 
us.     And  thus  it  most  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  writings  of  highly  prac- 
tical  men   betray  a  sad  deficiency  in 
acquaintance  with  the  recorded  opinions 
of  others,  while  it  is  as  often  observed 
that,  in  proportion  as  a  treatise  is  found 
more  replete  with  quotations,  so  it  is 
less  marked  with  the  characteristics  of 
a    thoroughly    practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

M.  Colombat's  work  is  certainly  a 
most  elaborate  production  ;  the  author 
appears  to  possess  but  a  moderate  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  most  of  the 
forms  of  disease  of  which  he  treats,  but 
his  reading  has  been  most  extensive; 
and  with  a  neat  and  accurate  arrange- 
ment of  his  subjects  he  has  succeeded 
in  condensing  an  immense  mass  of  in- 
teresting and,  upon  the  whole,  well- 
selected  cases,  in  a  highly  systematic 
manner.  Where  so  much  research  has 
been  employed,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author's  investigations  have 
not  been  sufficiently  extended  to  ren- 
der his  work  complete.  Had  this 
treatise  received  those  valuableadditions 
wliich  English  medical  literature  af- 
forded, it  would  have  become  a  fittingad- 


dition  to  theEpistolaeof  Morgagni:  Imt 
unfortunately,  in  this  respect,  the  look 
is  extremely  deficient.  The  authui's 
personal  authority  and  suggestions  are 
chiefly  valuable  when  directed  to  tie 
surffival  treatment  of  the  various  ihs- 
eases  and  lesions  of  the  female  orgai  s 
Some  of  the  instrumt  nts  which  he  'las* 
invented  are  very  ingenious  ;  his  m xle 
of  treating  longitudinal  fistulous  op  ii- 
ings  in  the  vesico-vaginal  septum  '.ly 
means  of  a  spiral  needle  (p.  254),  is 
well  deserving  of  attention,  but  certain 
others  of  his  mechanical  contrivance'* 
are  clumsy  in  form,  and  perfectly  use- 
less; as,  for  instance,  the  hideous-look- 
ing prehensile  tool,  figured  at  page 
454,  which  by  a  most  extraordinary 
stretch  of  parental  fondness  the  author 
characterises  as  "  commodious  !" 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  re- 
marks, that  we  do  not  consider  M 
Colombat  has  thrown  any  very  large 
amount  of  personal  observ  ition  into 
his  work ;  indeed,  we  occasionally 
meet  with  sections  where,  althougli  the 
author  discusses  the  subjects  very 
learnedly,  and  with  some  judgment,  it 
appears  very  doubtful  whether  he  has 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
himself  personally  conversant  with  any 
cases  of  the  kind 

We  cannot  recommend  M.  Colom- 
bat's portion  of  the  treatise  as  a  guide 
in  the  medical  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  females,  as  we  very  seldom  find  any 
novel  light  thrown  upon  the  subjects 
under  discussion,  and  as  the  details, 
while  they  are  deficient  in  many  impor- 
tant particulars,  involve  luimerous 
principles  in  which  French  practice  is 
irreconcileably  opposed  to  our  own. 
Still  a  valuable  hint  may  be  met  with 
here  and  there,  and  the  author  seldom 
sees  upon  the  side  of  rasiiness. 

The  part  of  the  translator  and  com- 
mentator has  been  very  ably  performed 
by  the  American  editor.  Dr.  Meigs,  a 
person  evidently  exceedingly  well  cal- 
culated to  give  a  practical  value  to  a 
work  of  this  description.  In  the  rather 
copious  notes  wiiich  this  geulleniari 
has  introduced,  he  does  not  adhere  at 
all  in  a  bigoted  manner  to  the  dicta  of 
his  author,  often  correcting  or  (pialify- 
iiig,  and  sometimes  even  protesting 
against  and  disproving  his  stalenieiits. 
Many  of  the  deficiencies  in  tlie  original 
work  are  also  supplied  in  the  notes. 
1 1  is  evident  that  the  editor  of  the  trea- 
tise  is  a  more  practical  man  than  the 
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author;    and   we   attach  a  very  high 
value  to  many  of  his  observations. 

In  its  present  form  M.  Colombat's 
treatise  will  be  found  exceedingly  use- 
ful by  writers  upon  the  diseases  of  fe- 
males, and  by  the  recorders  of  rare 
cases,  who  feel  anxious  to  collate  other 
parallel  instances  with  their  own. 
But  upon  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  book  of  reference 
than  as  a  complete  and  practical  ex- 
position of  the  present  state  of  these 
branches  of  knowledge. 

Practical  Notes  ou  Iiisuniti/.     By  John 

BURDETT        SxEVVAIiU.      M.D.         8vO. 

pp.  122.  Churchill :  London.  1845. 
We  have  experienced  considerable 
satisfaction  in  perusing  Dr.  Steward's 
remarks ;  they  are  characterised  by 
good  sense,  decision,  and  benevolent 
feeling — by  that  practical  kind  of  hu- 
manity which,  instead  of  expending 
itself  in  flourishing  expressions  of 
philanthropy  and  compassion,  at  once 
effects  its  end  by  showing  in  what 
manner  its  objects  may  be  substan- 
tially benefited. 

The  work  is  principally  taken  up 
with  remarks  upon  the  diagnosis  of 
mania,  and  the  medical  and  moral 
treatment  of  the  insane.  Dr.  Steward 
commences  by  laying  down  the  fol- 
lowing axiom,  which  we  believe  must 
be  admitted  by  every  one  who  would 
hope  to  treat  insanity  in  a  rational 
manner  and  with  success,  —  "  That 
pure  idiopathic  mania  arises  from  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  cannot  be  sustained 
either  by  reasoning  or  facts."  The 
following  are  the  author's  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  prognosis  in  various 
fo;ms  of  insanity. 

"  First,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  as  a  fact 
xiniversally  admitted,  that  the  curability  of 
insanity  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  time 
of  its  duration. 

Under  proper  and  early  treatment,  there- 
fore, I  submit  that  the  following  forms  of 
insanity — there  being  no  oryanic  disease — 
are  curable  ;  viz  : — 

Cases  accompanied  by  quickened  circu- 
lation through,  or  congestion  in,  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

Cases  accompanied  by  derangement  of  the 
general  health,  or  impairment  of  function. 

Cases  apparently  originating  in  excess  of 
any  kind. 

Cases  accompanied  by  simple  oedema, 
with  general  constitutional  derangement. 

Cases  following  the  sudden  cessation  of 
rheumatic  pains. 


Cases  following  the  suppression  of  any 
accustomed  evacuation  or  secretion. 

Cases  following  the  sudden  recession  of 
cutaneous  affections. 

Also  prntiMhiy  curable,  if  seen  within  the 
last  three  month;  after  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  are — 

Cases  where  the  delusion  is  limited  to  one 
subject,  and  the  mind  remains  sound  as  re- 
gards all  others — thehealth  being  disordered. 

The  incurable  forms  of  insanity  —  of 
course  I  refer,  in  all  these  divisions,  to  the 
majority — comjjrehend  most  cases  of  pure 
idiopathic  insanity,  whether  the  delusion  be 
general  or  confined  to  a  particular  subject ; 
for  when,  as  in  these  cases — the  heart's  ac- 
tion is  good  and  regular, — the  appetite 
neither  in  excess  nor  deficient, — the  excre- 
tions properly  timed  and  healthy, — the  sleep 
tranquil  and  refreshing,  —  neither  medical 
nor  moral  agency  can  avail : — it  is  the 
natural  character  of  the  individual  :  we 
may  keep  him  within  bounds,  but  we  cannot 
alter  him. 

Amongst  the  incurable  cases,  are  those 
accompanied  by  organic  disease  of  the  brain- 
Also  cases  of  congenital  insanity,  and 
generally  speaking  of  epilepsy. 

For  the  purpose  of  prognosis,  there  is 
another  circumstance  which  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind,  and  that  is,  the  proneness 
to  relapse,  in  cases  of  insanity. 

Where  the  predisposition  exists,  and  an 
hereditary  tendency  can  be  traced,  few  cases 
continue  well  more  than  two  or  three  years 
at  most. 

Where  the  attack  is  accompanied  by  im- 
pairment of  function,  the  mind  returning 
with  the  bodily  restoration,  the  cure  is 
generally  permanent  ; — provided  no  heredi- 
tary tendency  can  be  traced,  and  no  natural 
predisposition  exists. 

In  cases  following  the  sudden  suppression 
of  an  accustomed  evacuation  or  secretion, 
whether  such  evacuation  or  secretion  be 
natural,  as  that  of  the  uterus  ;  or  preter- 
natural, as  haemorrhoids,  epistaxis,  &c.  ;  or 
artificial,  as  setous,  issues,  &c.  ;  if,  on  the 
restoration  of  the  general  health,  the  affec- 
tion of  the  mind  vanishes,  and  there  be  no 
hereditary  tendency,  the  cure  is  generally 
permanent."  (pp.  7-10.) 

The  remarks  on  the  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing real  from  simulated  mania 
(contained  in  the  chapter  on  Criminal 
Insanity),  are  very  e.xj)licit,  and  de- 
serve careful  perusal.  The  following 
is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  good 
sense  and  right  feeling  that  pervade 
the  volume. 

"It  is  not  because  a  patient  is  out  of 
temper,  or  because  he  may  be  a  little  more 
extravagant  than  usual,  that  we  are  justified 
in  giving  an   emetic  ;    on   the  contrary,  we 
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ought  to  witness  the  existence  of  symptoms 
indicating  its  exhibition,  independently  of 
the  maniacal  affection ; — we  are  bound  to 
.entertain  a  definite  and  sufficient  object,  in 
the  use  of  this,  or  any  other  remedy,  before 
■we  employ  it.  To  do  so,  in  all  cases,  is  im- 
perative ;  but  more  particularly  as  regards 
the  insane  ;  because,  in  proportion  as  the 
affliction  of  insanity  deprives  the  individual 
of  his  independence,  we  are  bound  in  every 
respect  the  more  to  consult  his  interest  and 
happiness."  (p.  5.'3.) 

Dr.  Steward  speaks  strongly  against 
that  barbarojs  instrument  of  torture, 
the  siriiH),  once  so  greatly  lauded  in  the 
treatment  of  violent  maniacs;  he  says, 
"  unless  tried,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
conceive  the  suffering  ))Toduced  by  it," 
— he  is  enabled  to  speak  very  confi- 
dently, from  having  tested  its  effects 
upon  himself.  Most  persons  who  have 
seen  much  of  the  insane  will,  liowever, 
agree  with  him  in  the  conclusion, 
that  "  experience  does  not  enable  him 
to  agree  with  those  who  maintain  that 
restraint  is  never  necessary."  The  re- 
marks upon  the  classification  of  luna- 
tics in  asylums,  and  the  concluding 
observations  upon  certain  errors  in  the 
law  of  lunacy  as  at  present  adminis- 
tered, are  interesting  and  important. 
By  those  who  are  constantly  employed 
in  attending  upon  the  insane,  we  be- 
lieve that  few  of  ttif  remarks  contained 
in  Dr.  Steward's  volume  will  be 
thought  altogether  new ;  still,  to  the 
larger  proportion  of  medical  men  it 
will  convey  many  judicious  and  in- 
structive precepts. 

PROLAPSUS  OF  THE  CORD,  AND  ESCAPE  OF 
MECONIUM,  WITHOUT  DEATH  OF  THE  CHILD. 

Dr.  KisKER  relates  a  very  interesting  case 
of  labour,  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  umbilical  cord  became  prolapsed,  and 
remained  so  until  his  arrival,  which  was  not 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  ;  the  wo- 
man had  a  narrow  pelvis,  and  in  her  previous 
labours  had  always  required  medical  assiu- 
tance  to  be  delivered.  Upon  his  arrival, 
on  the  present  occasion.  Dr.  Kisker  found 
the  08  uteri  fully  dilated,  tlie  head  engaged 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  prolapsed 
portion  of  cord  no  longer  pulsating,  and 
meconium  escaping  ;  this  latter  circumstance 
especially  seemed  to  indicate  the  death  of 
the  child.  J3y  means  of  the  forceps, 
however,  he  delivered  the  child  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  in  spite  of  the  above  un- 
favourable signs  he  soon  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  it  revive  from  the  half  dead 
•ondition  in  which  it  was  when  first  bom. — 
Catper'g  Wochennchrift,  June  1845. 


ON  THE 

IMAGNETIC   AND    ELECTRICAL 
PROPERTIE.S  OF  LIGHT. 

The  four  imponderables.  Light,  Heat,  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism,  are  likely  to  be 
soon  reduced  to  modifications  of  one  great 
principle.  The  close  connection  existing 
between  light  and  heat  has  been  long  known  ; 
the  analogous  powers  which  these  agents 
have  in  effecting  the  decomposition  and  re- 
comiiosition  of  substances  has  been  long 
since  established  by  the  researches  of  nu- 
merous experimentalists  ;  and  we  are  now 
reaching  the  point  at  which  the  connection 
of  light  with  electricity  and  magnetism,  is 
about  to  complete  the  oir  -le,  and  to  reduce 
to  fixed  laws  what  has  ■  «en  hitherto  only  con- 
jectural. The  recent  discovery  of  Mr.  Fara- 
day, that  polarized  light  is  deflected  by  mag- 
netism, is  another  splendid  addition  to  sci- 
ence ;  and  one  which  may  hereafter  lead  to 
the  explanation  of  the  important  influence 
which  light  undoubtedly  exercises  on  animal 
and  vegetable  life. 

We  liope  hereafter  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  referring  to  the  novel  experiments  which 
have  led  to  this  recent  discovery  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that 
the  researches  of  jihilosophers  have  been  for 
some  years  directed  to  the  influence  of  ordi- 
nary light  in  conferring  magnetism  upon 
bodies  ;  and  that,  if  we  except  some  singular 
results  obtained  by  Sir  H.  D.ivy,  ail  attempts 
to  deflect  a  ray  of  light  by  electric  or  mag- 
netic agency  have  hitherto  failed. 

It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  late 
Professor  Morichini,  of  Rome,  published 
an  essay  on  tiie  magnetic  properties  of  the 
extreme  violet  ray  of  the  spectrum*.  His 
researches  led  to  a  theory,  that  magnetism, 
like  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  was  due  to 
solar  influence ;  and  that  the  sun  was  the 
source  of  the  four  great  im])onderable  fluids. 
Professor  Rarlocci,  of  Rome,  soon  after- 
wards examined  the  subject.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  an  interesting  pamphlet,  con- 
taining an  early  account  of  the  experiments 
which  he  made  on  the  magnetization  of  bodies 
by  solar  light.  As  this  essay  has  not  been 
translated,  and  is,  we  believe,  but  little 
known  in  England,  we  )iro)iose  in  this  j)lace 
to  give  a  short  summary  of  the  results,  ob- 
tained in  1S29,  by  Saverio  Barloccif.  While 
the  experiments  of  Morichini  were  directed 
to  the  variable   mageu^tizing  powers  of  the 

*  Sopra  la  for/,a  mafjnetizHnte  del  Innibo  ex- 
treme del  raggio  violetto.  iMcmoriu  del  Profes- 
sore  Mnricliini.     Koriiii,  1812. 

t  .Sulla  influenza  (U'lla  Luce  Solare  nella  pro-. 
flu/.ionc  del  fenomerii  elettrici  e  magnetici. 
.M(!moria  <li  Saverio  Barlocci  l^rofessore  di  Fi- 
KJca,  &c.    Uomu,  1829. 
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coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum  on  iteel,  those 
of  Barlocci  were  intended  to  show  that  unde- 
composed  light  lias  the  property  of  increas- 
ing the  attractive  power  both  of  artificial 
and  natural  magnets. 

Having  exposed  to  direct  solar  light  a 
natural  magnet  of  weak  power,  scarcely 
capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of  one  pound 
six  ounces,  it  was  found  to  have  acquired  in 
three  hours  an  increase  of  power  equal  to 
the  weight  of  two  ounces  ;  and  after  24 
hours  its  power  bad  become  almost  doubled. 
Another  magnet  of  nearly  equal  power  was 
at  the  same  time  exposed  in  a  dark  room, 
where  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air  was  ecjual  to  that  produced  by  the  solar 
rays  in  the  first  experiment;  but  there  was 
found  to  be  no  perceptible  inci'ease. 

A  more  powerful  magnet  was  then  sub- 
jected to  a  similar  trial.  This  bore  a  weight 
of  five  pounds  two  ounces  :  it  was  exposed 
for  three  hours  to  the  action  of  light  on  a 
clo2i<h/  day,  and  in  a  damp  and  moisty  at- 
mosphere; but  it  was  not  found  to  have 
acquired  any  appreciable  increase  of  ])Ower. 
In  the  course  of  the  two  following  days,  when 
it  was  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
its  power  became  doubled,  but  notwithstand- 
ing continued  exposure,  it  underwent  no 
further  increase.  The  power  thus  acquired 
by  nnagnets  under  exposure  to  solar  light, 
appears  to  diminish  in  damp  and  cloudy 
weather,  but  to  become  increased  when  the 
sky  is  clear  and  the  atmosphere  is  dry. 
Results  precisely  similar  were  obtained  on 
exposing  magnetized  bars  of  iron  to  solar 
light  and  in  darkness.  These  results  appear 
to  show  that  the  increase  of  magnetic  power 
under  these  circumstances,  is  really  due  to 
light,  and  not  to  heat.  This  solar  influence 
on  magnets  had  not  altogether  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  philosophers  of  the  last 
century.  It  appears  from  the  observations 
of  Cassini  at  Paris  in  1792,  that  the  diurnal 
variations  in  the  declination  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  are  less  perceptible  in  the  deep 
caverns  of  the  earth  than  on  the  surface  :  in 
the  latter  case,  the  magnets  being  fully  ex- 
posed to  solar  light,  they  occupy  a  long  and 
constant  period  in  their  oscillations.  The 
diurnal  variations  in  the  declination  of  the 
needle  establish  a  similar  influence.  A 
delicate  needle  balanced  on  its  pivot  diverges 
during  the  morning  hours  from  its  meridian 
towards  the  west ;  and  about  3  p.  m.  it  ap- 
pears to  acquire  its  maximum  diurnal  de- 
clination. It  then  continues  to  recede  to 
the  meridian,  until  about  8  p.  m.,  where  it 
remains  stationary  during  the  night,  being 
no  longer  under  the  influence  of  solar  light ; 
but  the  day  following,  about  8  a.  m.  it  again 
begins  to  diverge  from  the  meridian,  going 
through  the  same  period  of  change.  These 
deviations  vary  in  extent  from  day  to  day  ; 
but  the  maximum  diurnal  variations  (13' to 


ir/)  are  observed  in  the  months  of  Ajiril, 
May,  June,  and  July,  i.  e.  between  the  ver- 
nal and  autumnal  equinoxes  while  the  mini- 
mum (8'  to  10')  take  place  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  year.  If  the  variations  of  the 
horizontally  balanced  needle  be  compared, 
it  will  be  observed  that  from  the  verneil 
equinox  to  the  summer  solstice  the  north 
pole  of  the  needle  turns  to  the  east,  while 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year,  i.  e. 
from  the  summer  solstice  to  the  following 
vernal  equinox,  the  tendency  of  the  varia- 
tion will  be  to  the  west. 

The  intensity  of  magnetic  force  in  dif- 
ferent places  is  measurect  by  the  number  of 
oscillations  made  within  a  given  time  by  a 
needle  which  has  been  setin  motion.  Profes- 
sor Hanstaen,  of  Christiania,  found  that  the 
magnetic  force  on  our  globe  varies  not 
only  according  to  difference  of  latitude,  but 
that  it  is  subject  to  daily  and  annual  varia- 
tions, depending  on  the  variable  inflnence 
of  the  sun  on  our  planet.  This  intensity  is 
observed  to  decrease  from  the  beginning  of 
the  day  until  10  or  11  a.  m.,  about  which 
hours  it  is  at  its  minimum.  The  intensity 
then  begins  to  increase,  and  attains  its  maxi- 
mum in  winter  about  4  p.  m.,  and  in  the 
summer  from  G  to  8  p.  m.  In  winter  the 
magnetic  intensity  of  the  earth  is  greater 
than  in  summer,  and  the  maximum  is  ob- 
served about  the  winter  solstice,  the  earth 
being  then  in  its  perihelion  ;  the  minimum  cor- 
responds to  the  summer  solstice,  i.  e.  when 
the  earth  is  in  its  aphelion.  The  greatest 
diurnal  variation  is  observed  in  summer,  the 
least  in  winter. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  magnetism 
of  light.  Professor  Barlocci  adduces  the 
following  experiment.  Two  fine  sewing- 
needles  were  fixed  at  the  two  ends  of  a  very 
delicate  slip  of  dry  straw,  which  was  either 
suspended  in  its  centre  of  gravity  by  a 
silken  thread  (care  being  taken  that  the  fibres 
of  the  latter  were  not  twisted),  or  a  little 
glass  cap  being  fitted,  it  was  placed  like 
a  magnetised  bar  on  a  pivot.  The  point  of 
this  delicate  piece  of  apparatus  was  imme- 
diately attracted  by  the  light  of  the  spectrum, 
when  brought  to  its  two  extremes,  even  when 
it  was  covered  by  glass  to  protect  it  from 
the  agitation  of  the  air.  Professor  Barlocci 
attributed  this  attractive  power  of  decom- 
posed light  to  magnetic  action  ;  because  he 
observed  that  when  the  needles  employed, 
were  so  magetized  as  to  present  two  ojjposite 
poles  at  the  two  ends  of  the  delicate  bar  to 
which  they  were  fixed,  the  north  pole  was 
not  attracted  by  the  violet  ray  of  the  spec- 
trum, but  rather  repelled,  while  it  was 
readily  attracted  by  the  red  ray, — a  fact  which 
appears  to  demonstrate  that  the  spectrum 
actually  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  mag- 
netic polarity  in  its  two  extreme  colours, 
red  and  violet. 
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He  next  refers  to  an  apparatus  contrived 
by  Watt  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  a  series  of 
magnetized  needles  were  so  arranged  on  a 
ring  of  cork  as  to  accpiire  a  rotatory  motion 
Y?hen  exposed  to  solar  light,  and  suggests 
the  probability  that  the  influence  of  the  sun 
on  the  llelianthus  may  be  due  tj  an  electro- 
magnetic action.  The  closing  of  the  petals 
of  the  daisy  and  convolvulus  in  the  evening, 
and  of  the  Anagallis  arvensis  when  the  sun 
is  obscured  by  clouds,  may  possibly  be  ex- 
plained by  a  similar  influence.  The  petals, 
stamina,  pistils,  and  leaves  of  plants  are 
attracted  by  bodies  charged  with  electricity, 
and  by  magnetized  bodies  when  they  are  in 
an  electrical  state.  Among  many  remarkable 
phenomena  in  vegetable  physiology  may  be 
mentioned  what  has  been  paeticaily  termed 
"the  sleep"  of  the  leaves  of  the  horse  chesnut 
tree,  indicated  by  their  droopiuL^  after  sun- 
set :  this  may  be  due  to  the  loss  of  magnetic 
influence  during  the  absence  of  solar  light, 
Precious  stones,  as  the  topaz,  amethyst,  and 
sapphire,  when  electrified,  act  on  the  mag- 
netic needle,  and  are  capable  of  even  acquir- 
ing polarity,  and  communicating  magnetic 
properties  to  delicate  steel  needles,  with 
■which  they  are  placed  in  contact.  This  last- 
mentioned  fact  confirms  the  connection  now 
well  known  to  exist  between  electricity  and 
magnetism. 

Professor  Barlocci  then  passes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  electrical  power  of  light ; 
and  as  a  delicate  test  for  this  he  made  use  of 
the  body  of  a  frog.  As  the  subject  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  in  relation  to  animal 
physiology,  shewing  that  light  may  produce 
the  effect  of  a  galvanic  circuit,  and  that  pro- 
bably the  nervous  systems  of  animals  may 
be  in  this  way  impressed  by  solar  influence, 
we  shall  here  give  an  abstract  of  the  ingenious 
experiment  of  the  Professor.  Tlie  body  of 
a  frog,  from  which  the  skin  and  head  had 
been  removed,  was  fixed  to  a  glass  insulator, 
the  crural  nerve  and  sjjinal  marrow  being 
attached  above  to  a  wire  cotmected  with  a 
small  disk  of  copper  blackened,  and  the  legs 
being  connected  with  a  wire  attached  to  a 
similar  disk  placed  below.  The  apparatus 
was  then  exposed  to  the  spectrum  in  such  a 
way  that  the  violet  rays  fell  on  the  upper 
disk  of  copper,  and  the  red  rays  upon  the 
lower.  When  connection  was  made  with 
the  copper  wires  at  the  back  of  the  appa- 
ratus, muscular  contractions  evidently  took 
place  in  the  body  of  the  frog.  The  strength 
of  these  contractions  varied  with  the  vigour 
of  the  animal,  the  degree  of  liglit,  and  the 
state  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  When 
the  apparatus  was  removed  from  the  spec- 
trum to  a  shady  place,  where  there  was  but 
little  light,  no  contractions  took  place  on 
connecting  the  wires.  Again,  on  gently 
warming  by  a  lamj)  one  of  the  disks,  or  any 
portion  of  the  two  wires  which  served  to 


unite  the  nerves  and  the  muscles,  there  was 
no  change.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
the  power  which  in  this  case  stimulated  the 
animal  organs  and  caused  contraction,  exists 
in  solar  light. 

As  if  in  anticipation  of  the  remarkable 
discovery  now  about  to  be  laid  before  the 
Royal  Society,  Professor  Barlocci  observes, 
that  by  a  closer  examination  of  the  subject, 
it  will  doubtless  be  demonstrated  with  cer- 
tainty that  there  is  a  very  clo^e  connection 
between  solar  influence  and  electric  and 
magnetic  phenomena.* 

DANGER  OF  MERCURY  IN  BHIGHt's 
DISEASE. 

Mr.  Harrison  presented  to  the  Reading 
Pathological  Society,  the  kidneys  of  a  female 
in  the  middle  period  of  life,  atrophied  to 
the  last  stage  of  Bright's  disease.  The 
urine  in  the  bladder  was  one  ni^iss  of  albu- 
men. For  the  last  ten  months  she  had  been 
complaining  of  a  variety  of  severe  symp- 
toms ;  pains  in  several  parts  of  the  body, 
with  ascites,  and  an  extreme  feeling  of  de- 
pression ;  the  skin  resembled  ichthyosis; 
there  was  dulness  over  the  right  lung  ;  the 
liver  very  much  enlarged  ;  urine  scanty,  but 
not  tested  at  this  time.  The  liver  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  organ  most  grievously  at 
fault.  An  inunction  of  about  a  drachm  and 
a  half  of  mercurial  ointment  jiroduced  the 
most  violent  salivation,  followed  by  slough- 
ing of  the  cheeks  and  exfoliation  of  the  jaw 
with  the  teeth.  After  some  weeks,  hajmop- 
tysis,  with  diarrhosa  of  bloody  stools,  set  in, 
under  which  she  sank. — Mr.  S.  L.  Wal- 
foril's  Retrospective  Address  ;  Prov.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journ.  Sept.  21,  1845. 

[Remarks. — The  above  is  an  impressive 
addition  to  a  long  list  of  instances  in  which 
the  administration  of  mercury  to  persons 
sufl'ering  from  renal  disease,  has  been  followec! 
by  salivation  of  the  most  uncontrollable  and 
formidable  kind.  Too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  iipon  the  injunction  of  invariably 
testing  the  urine  for  albumen,  and  taking  its 
S])ecific  gravity,  previously  to  submitting 
any  jiatient  to  a  mercurial  course,  and  of 
repeating  this  examinatiun,  from  time  to 
time,  during  the  ])rogress  of  this  plan  of 
treatment.  In  no  case  of  chronic  visceral 
disease  can  even  a  single  dose  of  atiy  mer- 
curial preparation  be  safely  given,  unless  this 
examination  has  been  previously  made. — 
En.  Gaz.] 

*  Lunci  per6ilal  presnniore,  che  possano  avere 
)(•  mic  osscrv.T/.ioiii  tolto  ouni  duhbio  sn  <|UC5to 
(lelicato  urjffiinciito,  mi  ftiova  solo  spcrnre  di 
nvcrc  aL'triuiilo,  <niiilcli('  gr.ido  rnaiK''"'*' .'''  I"""" 
habilila  iKjuoKtuinova  ii)otesi ;  e  che  continuniulo 
i  (loiti  tisici  (ii  Kuropa  a  coltivare  qucsto  rame 
imp(jrtantc  ilella  scienza,  potra  ilileiunrHi  ogni 
•Hicuritii,  e  riconoscertii  con  certezzn,  come  cd  in 
tpiul  niodo,  la  luce  solare  iiifluisra  nella  produ- 
zione  del  fenomcui  elcttrici  e  magnetici. 
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■ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  PLACENTA  PREVIA. 
BY  W.  NEWNHAM,  UStt. 

Sir, — The  great  question  of  the  best  mode 
of  treating  cases  of  placenta  prsevia  is  so 
important,  and  the  general  adoption  of  the 
proposed  plan  of  detaching  the  placenta,  and 
then  leaving  the  case  to  nature,  appears  to 
me  so  fraught  with  danger  to  both  foetal  and 
maternal  life,  that  it  cannot  be  too  thoroughly 
weighed  before  we  ventui'e  upon  disturbing 
the  established  practice.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  detach  the  placenta,  and  wait  the  event, 
than  it  is  to  carry  tiirough  the  case  to  its 
termination  by  turning  and  completing  the 
delivery,  and  there  is  incurred  so  much  less 
of  apparent  responsibility,  that  I  am  fearful 
especially  lest  the  junior  members  of  our 
jirofession  may  be  induced  to  shelter  them- 
selves in  their  inaction  under  the  ])rotection 
of  great  names.  It  is  a  jjoint  of  practice 
which  must  finally  be  decided  by  the  relative 
safety  to  the  mother  ;  and  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  new  practice  is  attended  with 
decided  advantage  in  this  respect,  it  ought 
not  to  be  adojited,  since  unquestionably  it 
places  in  greater  jeop;irdy  the  life  of  the 
child  ;  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  contributing 
some  .'acts  in  aid  of  this  decision  that  1  have 
ventured  to  crave  a  corner  in  your  excellent 
journal. 

On  consulting  the  records  of  my  obstetric 
practice,  I  find  there  have  been  thirteen 
cases  of  placenta  prijevia  since  the  1st  of 
January  1812,  and  of  these,  twelve  recovered 
perfectly  :  the  thirteenth  case  was  that  of  a 
very  poor  woman,  who  hadsuffered  much  from 
luemorrhage  before  I  saw  her,  whose  external 
circumstances  were  as  wretched  as  possible, 
who  had  been  borne  down  by  the  affliction 
of  a  large  family  and  a  bad  husband,  and 
by  want  and  misery  in  every  shape  :  she  was 
a  picture  of  woe  and  emaciation,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  she  lived  two  hours  after  she  was 
delivered.  In  this  case  the  turning  was 
undertaken  as  a  forlorn  hope,  and  as  an 
effort  to  be  made  to  save  her,  rather  than 
allow  her  to  die  without  such  effort. 

The  preceding  results  were  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  me  :  that  twelve  out  of  thir- 
teen should  have  been  saved,  while  the 
thirteenth  was  only  waiting  to  be  carried  off 
by  the  first  shock  the  system  might  sustain, 
was  a  result  as  favourable  as  could  have 
been  hoped  for,  and  one  which  I  was  dis- 
posed to  attribute,—  1st,  to  my  invariable 
rule,  in  every  case  of  doubtful  haemorrhage, 
to  make  myself  perfectly  certain  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  flow  of  blood  ;  2dly,  having 
ascertained  that  it  was  from  placental  pre- 
sentation, to  lose  no  time  in  effecting  delivery 


by  turning — to  turn  at  once  if  the  os  uteri 
were  sufficiently  dilated,  or  dilatable— and  if 
not,  to  adopt  every  possible  means  to  secure 
this  object,  and  to  turn  as  soon  as  it  was 
obtained  ;  and  3dly,  to  the  possession  of  aa 
extremely  small  hand,  which  enabled  me  to 
do  all  1  had  to  do  with  less  violence  to  the 
mother,  and  consequently  with  less  present 
haemorrhage,  and  less  subsequent  irritation. 

The  above  thirteen  cases  are  all  that  have 
occurred  to  me  ;  six  of  thera  were  under 
my  own  exclusive  care,  and  the  remaining 
seven,  including  the  fatal  one,  were  mid- 
wives'  cases ;  they  are  not,  therefore,  se- 
lected cases,  or  taken  from  one  class  of 
life,  but  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  sample 
of  country  practice. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  have  no  record 
of  the  number  of  children  born  living,  but 
my  impression  is,  that  this  has  always  turned 
upon  the  presence  or  absence — the  more 
or  less  of  pain — the  more  or  less  of  delay 
in  the  final  expulsion  of  the  ciiild  :  if  the 
child  has  been  born  quickly  it  has  been  bora 
alive,  and  if  much  delay  has  occurred  it 
has  been  still-born.  I  regret  the  inability 
to  furnish  this  information,  however,  the 
less,  because  the  question  of  treatment  can 
never  be  referred  to  the  relative  danger  to 
the  infant,  this  being  unquestionably  greater 
by  the  modern  proposal  of  first  detaching 
the  j)lacenta. 

Such  being  the  result  of  my  own  prac- 
tice, aided  by  the  convictions  of  all  my 
literary  research,  I  should  feel  so  satisfied 
with  the  established  mode,  that  1  could  not 
venture  u[ion  adopting  the  more  novel  treat- 
ment, except  upon  far  more  enlarged  testi- 
mony than  we  at  present  possess. 

Nevertheless,  I  can  conceive  of  cases 
comj)licated  with  placenta  jiraevia,  as  ia 
narrow  pelvis,  or  any  other  case  in  which 
the  head  is  presenting,  and  it  might  be  ulti- 
mately necessary  to  diminish  the  size  of 
that  head  :  I  can  conceive  of  such  a  case,  ia 
which  the  early  detachment  of  the  placenta 
might  give  the  opportunity  for  employing 
the  perforator  and  crotchet,  and  might 
thus  afford  a  valuable  resource  in  circum- 
stances of  extreme  difficulty.  But  this  is  aa 
exceptional  case,  and  the  rule  must  not  be 
deduced  from  it.  In  oases,  therefore,  of 
necessary  hiemorrhage,  the  rule  must  still 
be,  turn  and  deliver  as  soon  as  circumstances 
admit ;  but  when  circumstances  render  this 
rule  imi)racticable,  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  able 
to  fall  back  upon  another  practice  with  the 
conviction  that  it  may  be  hopefully  em- 
ployed. 

No  case  of  nature  effecting  her  own  pur- 
pose i.T  placental  presentation  has  come 
before  me  ;  but  a  very  intelligent  midwife 
of  this  place,  whose  j)ractice  includes 
about  400  labours  annually,  has  told  me 
that   she    has    twice    met   with    this   case 
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in  women  witli  very  quick  labours.  She 
has  also  twice  met  with  what  is  called  spon- 
taneous evolution  of  the  foetus  in  arm  pre- 
sentation ;  but  I  presume  that  in  neither 
instance  would  any  wise  person  wait  for  these 
extraordinary  efforts  of  nature. 

There  are  some  observations  on  uterine 
hsemorrhage  generally,  which  I  had  thought 
of  appending  to  this  pa|ier,  but  which  I 
must  reserve  for  a  future  communication. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  only 
now  to  say,  that  I  have  been  somewhat 
scandalized  of  late  by  the  number  of  cases 
returned  as  deaths  from  child  birth  in  your 
valuable  weekly  tables  :  if  it  were  possible  for 
you  to  furnish  your  readers  with  the  causes 
of  these  deaths  in  child-birth,  you  would 
confer  an  inestimable  favour  upon  the 
profession  at  large,  as  well  as  upon  your 
correspondent*. 

Farnham,  Oct.  27th,  1845. 


SANGUINEOBS  TUMORS  ON    THE   HEADS 

OF  NEW-BORN  CHILDREN. 

BY  CALEB  ROSE,  ESQ.. 

Sir, — In  the  Medical  Gazette  of  the 
19th  of  October,  Mr.  Kesteven  has  related 
a  case  of  sanguineous  tumor  of  the  head,  oc- 
curring in  a  new-born  child  ;  the  report  of 
this  case  I  read  with  much  interest,  as  I  was 
a  good  deal  puzzled  a  short  time  since  by  a 
similar  one  occurring  in  my  own  practice  : 
these  cases  are  either  of  rare  occurrence,  or 
have  been  unnoticed  by  obstetric  practi- 
tioners ;  perhaps,  therefore,  you  will  allow 
me  to  record  this  case  in  your  journal. 

On  the  29th  of  June  last,  a  young  woman 
vras  attended  by  me  in  her  first  labour  ;  par- 
turition was  in  every  respect  natural,  and  for 
a  first  labour  unusually  easy.  Upon  in- 
specting the  infant,  a  boy,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  its  birth,  I  found  a  tumor 
upon  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
right  parietal  bone  ;  this  swelling  was  as 
large  as  half  an  orange  ;  its  contents  were 
quite  fluid,  and  the  bone  immediately  around 
it  completely  impressed  me  with  the  idea  of 
there  being  a  fracture,  though  I  could  not  in 
any  way  account  for  such  an  accident ;  the 
swelling  was  entirely  different  to  the  ordi- 
nary scalp  tumor  produced  by  pressure. 
Eight  weeks  passed  over,  and  the  only  al- 
teration in  the  swelling  was,  that  it  had  be- 
come circumscribed  by  an  indurated  margin  ; 
this,  however,  yielded  to  pressure  so  as  to 
allow  the  bones  to  be  felt  beneath,  and  still 
there  ajjpeared  to  have  been  a  fracture  ;  the 
contents  of  the  tumor  remained  cpiite  fluid  ; 
the  skin  over  it  was  not  discoloured  ;  there 
was  no  pulsation  in  it,  nor  did  the  child's 


*  [An  Analysis  of  the  RegiRtrar-GeiiPral's  Rn- 
port  on  the  Mortahty  from  Clilld-birth  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next  uuiubcr.J— Ku.  Oaz.J 


crying  at  all  affect  it ;  pressure  upon  u  uiu 
not  inconvenience  the  little  patient,  who  was 
indeed  remarkably  healthy  and  thriving.  I 
did  not  see  the  child  (now  two  months  old) 
for  four  days,  and  at  my  next  visit  I  was 
told  that  the  swelling  had  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  this  was  almost  literally  true,  for 
the  only  trace  of  it  was  a  slight  thickening  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissues ;  the  bone  was 
quite  sound,  and  there  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  it  had  ever  been  fractured. 

I  have  lately  read  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Adams  in  Braithwaite's  Retrospect,  and  I 
imagine  my  case  to  have  been  an  example  of 
the  second  variety  of  cephalhaematoma,  as 
described  by  that  gentleman. 

During  the  progress  of  this  case  I  was 
struck  with  the  very  palpable  fluidity  of  the 
contents  of  the  tumor,  its  long  continuance 
with  so  little  alteration,  and  then  its  sudden 
dispersion  :  the  resemblance  to  a  fracture 
v,as  also  very  exact ;  once  or  twice  I  thought 
I  felt  bone  when  firmly  pressing  upon  the 
centre  of  the  swelling,  but  I  could  not  be 
sure  of  it.  There  were  no  symptoms  to 
treat,  therefore  I  did  nothing,  merely  watch- 
ing the  child  carefully  in  case  anything  un- 
toward should  happen.  The  practice  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Adams  would  certainly  re- 
move the  effusion  more  speedily,  but  I  do 
not  think  so  decisive  a  measure  is  called  for  ; 
truly,  as  Mr.  Kesteven  remarks,  one  or  two 
cases  can  hardly  form  a  rule  of  practice  ; 
but  I  must  say  that,  provided  no  unpleasant 
symptoms  supcvened,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  leave  these  cases  to  nature,  or  at  most  to 
apply  some  stimulant  to  promote  absorption  ; 
perhaps  the  application  of  a  solution  of 
iodine  would  have  this  effect. 

Swaffliam,  Norfolk, 
Oct.  24th,  1845. 

illustrations  of  the  necessity  op 
legislative  interference  with  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  &c.  &c. 
by  w.  brown,  m.r.c.s.e. 
There  is  no  stronger  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  people  are  not  safely  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  their  own  health 
and  lives,  than  that,  in  a  period  so  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  anxiety  and  fear,  as  that  of 
parturition,  women  will  continue,  and  hus- 
bands will  at  least  alloiv  them  to  continue, 
to  place  their  lives  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  not  only  have  not  one  single  qualifica- 
tion for  the  office  of  midwives,  but  are 
generally  rendered  almost  incapable  of 
acting  by  age  and  infirmity.  I  here  pro- 
pose to  furnish  two  glaring  illustrations  of 
the  evils  occasioned  by  the  want  of  projjcr 
restrictions  on  the  practice  of  midwifery  ;  a 
subject  of  some  public  interest  at  the  present 
time.  Because  we  bring  forward  the  delin- 
quencies of  ignorant  old  women,  we  must 
not  be  supposed  to  forget  the  two  or  three 
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cases  which  have  recently  come  to  light  of 
unaccountable  and  most  brutal  mismanage- 
ment of  women  in  labour,  by  persons  within 
the  pale  of  the  profession.  Such  instances, 
however,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  fully  exposed  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  with  the  more  numerous, 
more  general,  and  usually  less  striking, 
neglects,  delays,  and  injvirious  inter- med- 
dlings of  ignorant  and  a2;ed  midwives.  The 
cases  which  I  am  about  to  detail  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  shewing  that  ai.l  who  prac- 
tise the  art  of  midwifery  should  first  have 
to  give  some  ade(juate  security  to  the  public 
of  their  competency. 

On  the  15th  ult.,  Mrs.  D.,  the  wife  of  a 
farmer  and  butcher,  was  confined  by  a  mid- 
wife of  her  tenth  child  :  soon  after  this,  and 
before  medical  aid  could  arive,  she  was  a 
corpse,  from  flooding.  The  whole  affair  had 
occupied  about  two  hours  from  the  time  of 
delivery.  The  midwife  was  a  woman  nearly 
ninety  years  old,  and  almost  blind  !  The 
case  of  course  created  some  sensation  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  has  not  yet  subsided. 
Yet,  one  week  afterwards,  the  wife  of  another 
farmer,  living  not  more  than  a  mile  and  half 
distant,  had  the  same  old  woman  to  attend 
her  in  her  labour  of  the  eleventh  child  ;  and 
with  what  must  have  been  the  same  result, 
if  the  medical  attendant  had  not  timely  ar- 
rived. The  source  of  danger  was  the  same — 
flooding  :  a  result  likely  to  take  place  in 
females  of  the  ages  of  these  jjatients,  who 
had  had  large  families  of  strong  and  robust 
children,  and  in  whom,  therefore,  all  the 
parts  must  have  been  much  stretched, 
weakened,  and  lax. 

Such  examples  as  these  are  not  alone 
important  in  regard  to  the  individuals  wlio 
are  the  immediate  victims  of  them ;  they 
are  more  important  in  their  general  effects. 
Who  does  not  know  the  anxious,  and  almost 
despairing  feeling,  of  many  pregnant  women, 
if  they  are  delicate,  or  especially  if  they  are 
advanced  in  years,  and  have  not  had  a  child 
for  a  long  time,  even  when  all  is  well 
around  them  .'  As  an  instance  in  point,  I 
may  adduce  the  following.  Three  or  four 
months  ago  I  attended  Mrs.  W.  in  her 
confinement.  Her  then  youngest  child  was 
six  or  seven  years  old,  and  she  herself  was 
nearly  40  years  of  age,  During  the  earlier 
periods  especially  of  this  last  pregnancy  she 
had  felt  a  constant  anxiety  and  appn ten- 
sion, contrary  entirely  to  what  had  betn  the 
custom  with  Vier  on  former  occasions:  si  e  had 
this  time  suffered  from  a  constant  foreb  )d- 
ing  that  something  was  wrong.  The  c  ii)d 
was  born  with  that  deficiency  of  cranial  de- 
velopment which  must  render  it  an  idiot. 
Yet  she  herself,  her  husband,  and  the  other 
three  children,  are  noticeable  for  acuteness. 
For  examples  of  the  influence  of  the  mind 
in  pregnant  females,  we  may  refer  to  the 
siege  of  Antwerp,  where,  in  half  the  cases  of 


pregnancy,  either  miscarriage  occurred,  or 
the  children  were  born  hydrocephalic,  &c. 
Take,  again,  the  reign  of  terror  in  France, 
where,  either  like  miscarriages  occurred,  or 
congenital  idiotcy,  or  chorea  in  the  offspring. 
I  now  come,  however,  to  detail  a  more 
specific  instance,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the 
second  farmer's  wife,  of  the  influence  of  the 
panic  occasioned  by  the  case  of  Mrs.  D.  It 
was  a  case  of  miscarriage.  The  subject  of 
it  is  a  delicate,  very  slight,  nervous  person. 
She  is  advanced  in  years,  and  was  pregnant 
of  her  second  child  very  rapidly  on  the 
birth  of  the  first.  She  was  in  the  sixth 
month  of  gestation.  For  the  last  three 
months  she  had  suffered  more  or  less 
from  a  descent  of  the  uterus,  for  which 
she  had  worn  a  napkin  closely  fastened  up 
as  a  support.  Occasionally,  when  the  de- 
scent was  worse  than  usual,  there  would  be 
a  very  slight  discharge  of  blood.  If  at  any 
time  she  was  in  good  spirits,  the  womb 
would  keep  up  ;  but  if  anything  depressed 
her  more  than  usual,  the  descent  would  be 
aggravated.  The  case  of  Mrs.  D.  made  a 
very  powerful  impression  upon  her.  It 
increased  her  anxiety,  especially  if  she  was 
left  alone  for  a  time,  almost  to  a  despairing 
feeling,  and  proportionally  aggravated  the 
prolapsus,  together  with  its  distressing  sen- 
sations, and  also  the  occasional  oozing  of 
blood.  It  is  true  that  in  this  unfavourable 
state  of  things  she  took  a  short  visit  to  some 
of  her  friends,  and  that  in  doing  so  she 
suffered  very  painful  sensations  from  the 
motion  of  the  vehicle,  and  also  a  more 
copious  discharge  of  blood.  On  the  evening 
of  the  5th  inst.  she  was  very  despondent, 
and  in  the  act  of  stooping  felt  a  gush  of 
fluid  burst  from  her.  She  sat  down  for  a 
few  minutes,  and,  on  rising  up  again,  had 
such  a  hcemorrliage  as  suddenly  prostrated 
her.  She  was  carried  up  stairs,  cold  vinegar 
cloths  were  applied  to  the  vulva,  &c.  Oa 
Mr.  Hender's  arrival,  he  found  her  in  a 
faint  state  :  the  loss  of  blood  had  been  very 
great,  and  was  still  going  on  gradually, 
Having  brought  her,  by  adopting  all  usual 
means,  into  a  better  condition,  and  believing 
that  the  haemorrhage  had  been  so  violent 
that  the  child  could  not  live,  and  having 
found  the  os  uteri  to  be  dilated  to  nearly 
the  size  of  a  crown- piece,  he  gave  her  two 
doses  of  the  tincture  of  secale  cornutum. 
This,  however,  had  not  the  least  effect  in 
inducing  anything  like  pains.  Mr.  Hender, 
it  may  be  remarked,  had  ascertained  that 
the  case  was  not  one  of  placenta  prsevia, 
partial  or  coraiilete.  Tn  the  morning,  there 
being  still  a  complete  absence  of  pains,  he 
gave  her  two  more  doses  of  the  tincture  of 
ergot,  but  with  a  like  negative  result.  I 
then  took  charge  of  the  case.  There  was 
no  immediate  active  interference,  either  in 
the  shape  of  plugging,   or  of  turning  and 
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bringing  away  the  foetus.  I  put  a  wide 
flannel  bandage  over  the  whole  abdomen,  as 
a  support  to  the  abdominal  parietes.  From 
this  the  patient  derived  much  comfort. 
Having  attended  to  all  other  more  general 
matters,  I  left  her  in  the  afternoon,  with  a 
dose  of  o]iium  and  acetate  of  lead  to  be 
taken  in  the  evening.  Between  five  and 
six  o'clock  the  next  morning  pains  suddenly 
came  on,  and  witli  about  three  of  them, 
before  any  medical  man  could  arrive, 
foetus,  placenta — all,  was  expelled.  It  was 
an  arm  presentation.  The  patient  herself 
wished  the  child  to  be  kept  back  ;  it 
was,  however,  forced  out,  doubled  up, 
with  the  secundines  with  it,  all  of  a  heap. 
The  child  seems  to  have  perished  when  the 
violent  attack  of  haemorrhage  first  came  on, 
as  she  felt  it  strongly  just  before  the  liquor 
amnii  burst  away,  but  not  afterwards.  When 
I  arrived  I  rebandaged  the  patient,  and  she 
has  since  done  in  every  way  well. 

I  may  here  make  one  remark  in  regard  to 
the  last  case  described,  which  is,  that  al- 
though there  was  an  interval  of  twenty-four 
hours  between  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
haemorrhage  and  the  expulsion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  uterus,  yet  there  were  no  pains 
whatever  until  the  last  moment.  This  was 
very  different  from  what  occurred  in  another 
alarming  case  which  I  had  a  few  days  before 
(but  which  proved  to  be  a  case  of  mole 
pregnancy,  of  the  kind  "  where  the  parietes 
of  the  ovum  had  been  thickened  and 
lobulated  by  masses  of  coagulated  blood." — 
Rigby).  In  this  case,  likewise,  there  was 
an  interval  obtained  of  some  twenty  hours' 
duration.  But  durinr/  this  interval,  and 
especially  the  first  twelve  hours  of  it,  there 
were  occurring  regularly,  strongly,  and 
rather  quickly,  the  grinding  preparatory 
pains  that  are  referred  with  such  distress  to 
the  back. 

Callington,  Cornwall, 
Oct.  20,  1843. 


SANGUINEOUS    TUMORS    ON  THE  HEADS  OF 

NEW-BORN    CHILDREN. 

BY  JOHN   AUDI-AND,  ESG.  M;R.C.9.L. 

Sir, — Having  read  a  letter  in  the  Medi- 
cal Gazette  of  Saturday  last,  on  "San- 
guineous tumors  of  the  heads  of  new-horn 
children,"  by  Mr.  Kcsteven,  I  am  induced 
to  forward  you  for  insertion  an  account  of 
two  cases  which  occurred  in  my  practice, 
should  you  deem  them  worthy  of  a  jilace  in 
your  columns. 

Mrs.  W ,  residing  a  few  miles  from 

this  place,  was  confined  of  a  healthy  male 
child  on  the  ."iOth  of  September,  18'12.  The 
labour,  as  is  alwajs  the  case  with  her,  was 
severe,  owing  to  a  contraction  of  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis.  Two  days  afterwards,  my 
attention  was  drawn  by  the  nurse  to  a  swell- 


ing on  the  infant's  head,  and  on  examina- 
tion I  found  a  soft  elastic  swelling  extending 
from  the  middle  of  the  left  parietal  bone 
anteriorly,  over  the  lambdoidal  suture,  and 
almost  to  the  occipital  tuberosity  behind  ; 
above  it  extended  from  the  sagittal  suture  to 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  temporal  bone. 
There  was  no  discolouration  of  the  skin,  no 
pulsation,  pressure  upon  it  caused  no  pain 
nor  inconvenience,  and  as  the  head  in  other 
respects  was  perfectly  formed  and  the  in- 
fant well,  I  concluded  that  there  was  effu- 
sion of  blood  or  serum  under  the  scalp 
caused  by  pressure  of  the  head  during  la- 
bour. I  advised  cold  lotion  and  pressure  to 
be  applied.  On  the  Gth  the  swelling  was 
somewhat  larger,  and  although  I  recom- 
mended patience,  and  gave  a  favourable 
opinion  as  to  the  termination  of  the  case, 
the  parents  were  anxious  and  desirous  to 
have  further  advice.  An  experienced  prac- 
titioner, many  years  my  senior,  was  fixed 
upon,  and  we  met  on  the  10th.  Before  he 
saw  the  infant,  I  told  him  what  I  thought 
was  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  opiniott 
I  had  given  the  parents.  On  examination 
he  differed  from  me,  and  mistaking  the 
hard  ridge  around  the  base  of  the  tumor  for 
the  edge  of  the  bones,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  portion  of  the  bones  was 
deficient,  and  that  the  swelling  was  an  en- 
crysted  tumor  containing  a  watery  fluid, 
and  communicating  with  the  brain  ;  in  fact 
that  it  was  of  the  same  nature  as  spina 
bifida. 

He,  however,  advised  it  to  be  puncture3, 
the  opening  to  be  closed,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  ])rocure  contraction  of  the  cyst. 
I  punctured  it  with  a  lancet,  and  out  issued 
a  quantity  (two  or  three  ounces)  of  grumoug 
blood,  and  the  bones  of  course  were  found 
perfect.  The  opening  was  carefully  closed, 
and  pressure  and  a  cold  lotion  applied.  The 
following  day  the  swelling  was  almost  as 
large  as  before.  By  constantly  applying 
the  lotion,  and  keejiing  up  press,.re  by 
means  of  strips  of  adhesive  jilaster,  the 
swelling  gradually  subsided,  and  by  the  1st 
of  November  it  had  altogether  disapjieared. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  an  infant, 
born  on  the  25th  of  March,  181.').  The 
swelling  was  situated  in  exactly  the  same 
jilace  ;  it  was  not  quite  so  large,  but  had  the 
same  charactciistic  appearaTices  as  the  for- 
mer case.  It  was  treated  by  evaporating, 
lotions  and  ])ressurc,  and  disappeared  in 
about  six  weeks.  The  labour  was  qui(!k,  so 
much  so  that  the  child  was  born  when  I 
arrived,  but  for  two  or  three  days  pre- 
viously the  mother  had  felt  a  constant  bear- 
ing-down jiain,  and  was  much  inconvenienced 
by  tlie  head  of  the  child  forcing  itself  down 
into  the  lower  jiart  of  the  pelvis. 

No  doubt  the  swelling  in  these  two  cases 
was  caused  by  some  vessels  under  the  scalp 
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beinec  ruptured  during  labour,  and  is  in 
every  respect  similar  to  those  swellings  jiro- 
(luced  by  blows  on  the  scalp,  and  which 
Pott  and  other  surgical  writers  mention,  as 
being  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  fracture  with 
depression,  on  account  of  the  hard  ridge 
around  the  base. 

Applying  cold  and  pressure  to  promote 
absorption,  seems  to  me  the  best  plan  of 
treatment,  or  perhaps  the  tumor  would  as 
readily  disappear  if  left,  as  it  was  in  Mr. 
Kesteven's  case,  to  nature.  Puncturing  the 
swelling  might  be  followed  occasionally  by 
serious  consequences,  although  in  my  case 
it  seemed  to  do  neither  good  nor  harm. 

In  both  the.se  cases,  as  well  as  in  Mr. 
Kesteven's,  the  tumor  was  on  the  left  jiarietal 
bone.  No  doubt  in  all  three  the  parietal 
protuberance  presented  at  the  brim.  This, 
according  to  Naegele,*  is  a  very  unfrequent 
presentation,  and  whether  the  hand  in  these 
cases  adapts  itself  less  readily  to  the  pas- 
sages, I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say,  but 
further  experience  may  perhaps  determine. 

Tintern,  near  Cliepstow, 
Sept.  aid,  1845. 

MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  POOR  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Sir, — I  cannot  allow  the  letter  of  your  cor- 
respondent from  Dollar,  in  your  September 
Kumber  of  the  26th,  to  remain  unnoticed 
in  your  pages,  as  he  clearly  misunderstands 
the  medical  provision  for  the  poor  in  the 
late  Poor-L;iw  Act  for  Scotland.  He  says, 
that  "  medical  attendance  to  jiaupers  gratis 
is  no  longer  charity  to  tlie  |  oov,  bul  a  boon 
to  the  rich  paying  assessments."  The  me- 
dical relief  which  the  parochial  boards  are  re- 
quired  to  give  to  the  poor  only  extends  to  those 
enrolled  intbeir  books  and  receiving  parochial 
relief  (Act,  sect.  69).  Now  the  gratuitous 
medical  assistance  which  many  gentlemen 
are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  the 
poor,  embraces  a  far  wider  class  than  this, 
and  where  the  charity  is,  in  many  instances, 
even  greater,  and  the  occasion  more  urgent, 
than  in  the  case  of  the  enrolled  poor.  I 
hope  and  trust  no  medical  gentleman  will  be 
found,  therefore,  who,  upon  the  strength  of 
the  very  limited  application  of  the  Act,  will 
discontinue  his  medical  assistance  to  the 
poor. —  I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
James  Rankine,  M.D, 
Ayr,  Oct.  25,  1845. 

ACUTE  LARYNGITIS  SUCCESSFULLY 

TREATED  BY  TART .^R  EMETIC. 

BY    MARTIN    M.    BULL,    M.R.C.S. 

Miss  J. — ,  set.   22,   had   had  a  sore  throat 
fur  a  fortnight,  which  was  worse  on  Thurs- 

*  Vide  Dr.  ChurcIiiU's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Midwifer>',  page  157. 


day,  Oct.  23d,  1845.  On  the  evening  of 
that  day  she  went  out  into  the  open  air, 
which  was  cold  and  damp.  The  following 
day  a  hacking  cough  came  on  in  the  morn- 
ing, continuing  during  the  day  ;  the  throat 
was  tender  in  the  region  of  the  larynx  all  the 
afternoon.  Feeling  chilly,  she  had  a  pedi- 
luvium,  and  went  to  bed  at  6  p.m.  About 
9.^,  she  awoke  in  a  cor.dition  which  she 
thought  was  nightmare — alarmed,  feeling  as 
if  about  to  fall  from  a  height,  with  a  feeling 
of  oppression  at  the  chest,  unable  to  move, 
speak,  or  breathe;  the  latter  ajiparently 
from  constriction  in  the  throat.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  cough  came  on  "  in 
paro.xysms."  When  she  first  awoke  she 
felt  a  pain  in  the  larynx  ;  it  was  at  first 
throbbing,  then  aching  ;  subsequently  "  the 
inside  felt'  raw,  as  if  scalded  with  hot 
water." 

At  10  P.M.  I  found  her  suffering  with  au 
incessant,  short,  dry,  ringing  cough  ;  respi- 
ration stridulous,  performed  with  much  diffi- 
culty, with  occasional  )iaroxysnis  of  complete 
apnoea,  lasting  several  seconds.  The  voice 
was  hoarse.  She  complained  of  severe  and 
constant  pain  in  the  larynx,  especially  oa 
the  right  side  ;  it  was  very  tender  externally. 
Deglutition  very  difficult  and  painful,  in- 
ducing a  paroxysm  of  increased  dyspnoea  ; 
tonsils  and  uvula  inflamed,  but  not  much 
swollen  ;  eyes  suflused  and  watery  ;  counte- 
nance flushed,  indicating  much  distress. 
Pulse  frequent,  not  hard  ;  skin  not  remarka- 
bly hot  ;  lower  extremities  cold.  I  applied 
eight  leeches  over  the  seat  of  pain,  adminis- 
tering simultaneously  a  dose  of  a  linctus  of 
Vin.  Ipecac,  Tinct.  Camph.  Co.  and  Mu- 
cilage, and  a  solution  of  three  grains  of 
emetic-tartar  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
water,  by  degrees,  as  the  patient  could  only 
swallow  at  intervals,  and  small  quantities. 
Nausea  was  speedily  induced,  and  soon  fol- 
lowed by  actual  vomiting,  which  was  very 
painful.  Coincidently  with  the  induction  of 
nausea,  the  cough  abated,  and  soon  nearly 
ceased ;  the  breathing  and  deglutition  be- 
coming more  easy.  The  leeches  drew  well, 
and  soon  came  off,  the  bites  bleeding  freely 
for  three  hours,  during  which  time  there  was 
a  manifestly  progresbive  improvtment  in  the 
symjitoms  ;  the  pulse  fell  to  72,  and  became 
quite  soft  ;  the  cough  occurred  seldom  ;  and 
the  breathing  was  performed  almust  inaud  - 
bly.  The  patient  complained  of  headache 
and  "  deadly  nausea,"  but  dozed  sever 
times.  Between  12  and  1  a.m.  she  to 
11yd.  Chlor.  gr.  iv. ;  Pil.  Col.  Co.  gr.  v 
laryngeal  pain  less.  A  bran-})Oultice  w 
ai)|ilied  to  the  throat  about  2.  She  sleptj 
good  deal  after  this.  At  4,  pulse  84,  firm 
resj)iration  pretty  free;  skin  dry.  V.  S 
ad  5*''j'  produced  slight  faintness. 

Hyd.   Chlor,   gr.  ij.  fit.  pil.    3tia.  qq. 
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hora  sum.  c.  Cochl.  ij.  Ampl.  Mist, 
sequentis. 
Jl  Potass.  Nit.  5j. ;    Antim.   Pot.  Tart, 
gr.   j.  ;     Liq.    Ammon.    Acet.    5'ss.  ; 
Aquae,  5ivss. 

After  this  she  felt  very  sick,  and  the  first 
two  doses  of  the  mixture  caused  actual  vo- 
miting. The  pain  went  ofl'  during  sleep 
soon  after  the  bleeding.  At  7-A,  found  her 
asleep  :  pulse  about  100,  firm  ;  blood  sizy. 
IO5,  no  pain  ;  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the 
lai-yn.x  remaining ;  pulse  about  80,  quiet. 
7,  P.M.  Headache  ;  pain  under  the  lowerjaw 
on  eiich  side ;  skin  moist ;  pulse  quiet ; 
breathing  unembarrassed.  To  have  an 
aperient  draught.  Oct.  2Gth.  Better.  27th. 
Sensation  of  fulness  nearly  gone ;  pulse  72  ; 
skin  moist;  deglutition  notatall painful;  gums 
slightly  spongy.  To  discontinue  the  calomel. 
28th.  Convalescent.  Sensation  of  fulness 
gone. 

The  prompt  and  decided  relief  afforded  in 
this  case  by  the  administration  of  tartar- 
emetic,  and  the  direct  aj)plication  of  leeches, 
appear  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  note  ;  as  both 
of  these  proceedings  have  been  said  to  be 
improper  in  cases  of  this  nature. 

Amersham,  Oct.  29,  1845. 


CAUTIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVE])  IN  THREATENED 
ABORTION. 

Dr.  Hadford  concludes  a  paper  upon  the 
above  subject  with  the  following  practical 
observations  : — 

1st,  As  flooding  is  never  unattended  with 
danger  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue  unchecked 
for  a  length  of  time,  and  as  it  may  exist  in 
different  degrees  of  violence  without  inducing 
uterine  contraction,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  suppressed. 

2d,  As  pain  may  exist  in  different  degrees 
of  violence,  and  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  but  yet  may  be  subdiei  if  proper 
means  are  adopted  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is 
allowed  to  proceed  without  interference,  the 
expulsion  of  tlie  ovum  is  sure  to  follow. 

3d,  The  first  duty  in  the  treatment  of 
abortion  is  to  make  a  careful  vaginal  exami- 
nation to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  cervix 
■uteri.  If  its  figure,  size,  thickness,  and 
length  be  normal,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ob- 
stetrician to  adopt  means  to  j)reserve  the 
ovnm,  and  subdue  the  attendant  symptoms  ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  we  find  the  cervix  uteri 
is  shortened,  partially  or  entirely  distended, 
so  that  the  figure  of  the  uterus  is  changed, 
and  is  beginning  to  assume,  or  has  assumed, 
an  oviform  shape,  the  abortive  process 
should  be  encouraged  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  due 
regard  to  those  contingent  circunii-tanccs 
•which  are  attended  with  hazard. — Provincial 
Med.  and  Sury.  Journal,  Sept.  17. 


^rocctliings  of  .Societies. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Monday,  November  3d,  1845. 
Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson,  President. 

Tracheotomy  and  Laryngotomy. 
Mr.  Pilcher,  in  reference  to  the  case  de- 
tailed at  the  last  meeting,  said  that  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Robarts  that  the  inflammation  was 
of  an  erratic  character,  and  that  the  seat  of 
it,  causing  the  more  formidable  symptoms, 
was  at  the  upper  part  of  the  rima  glottidis, 
and  that  the  chorda;  vocales  were  involved. 
Regarding  the  operation  as  necessary,  where 
should  it  be  i)erformed  .'  Generally,  laryn- 
gotomy was  the  least  advisable  proceeding, 
for  the  larynx  was  often  the  scat  of  the 
disease.  Tracheotomy  was  better.  There 
was  certainly  more  ftar  of  haemorrhage 
from  the  external  incisions,  in  tracheotomy, 
but  this  ha;morrhage  could  be  arrested  pre- 
viously to  the  opening  of  the  tube  itself. 
This  was  not  the  caae  in  laryngotomy,  ia 
which  there  was  usually  an  artery  wounded, 
the  haemorrhage  from  which  might  not  be 
always  so  harmless  in  its  consequence  as  ia 
the  present  instance. 

Mr.  Robarts  believed  that,  in  his  case, 
tracheotomy  would  have  been  the  more  ad- 
visable proceeding,  as  it  could  be  performed 
at  a  spot  further  removed  from  the  seat  of 
disease  ;  but  he  could  not  resist  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  facility  which  ))resented  itself 
of  opening  the  larynx.  With  regard  to  the 
artery,  it  would  not  be  wounded  in  a  trans- 
verse incision  over  the  larynx,  and  a  tube 
could  be  introduced  througli  such  an  incision 
without  a  perpendicular  one  being  made. 
The  symptoms,  in  his  case,  proved  the  dis- 
ease to  be  seated  high  up,  but  still  there 
was  this  objection  to  tracheotomy,  that 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  the  tube ;  the  ne- 
cessity for  which  occurred  in  this  case.  He 
objected  to  the  performance  of  the  oporatioa 
by  means  of  the  trochar  and  canula,  as  the 
latter  would  have  required  removal  every 
few  minutes,  in  consequence  of  its  small 
size. 

Dr.  G.  Bird  remarked,  that,  with  a 
properly- constructed  trochar  and  canula,  no 
such  difficulty  as  that  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Robarts  would  be  experienced.  He  referred 
to  several  cases  opeiatcd  on  by  Mr.  Cock 
and  Mr.  Hilton,  in  Guy's  Hospital,  as 
i^vidcnce  of  the  superiority  of  the  canula  and 
trochar. 

Mr.  Bishop  considered  the  trochar  and 
canula  the  best  instruments  with  which  to 
perform    the    operation ;     as    hijcmorrhagc 
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always  took  place,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
instrument  would  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
blood  into  the  air-passage.  He  objected  to 
the  operation  at  all  in  the  cricoid  thyroid 
space.  The  removal  of  the  canula  might  be 
prevented  by  the  use  of  a  syringe.  He 
could  not  helj)  thinking  that  if,  in  the  early 
stage  of  Mr.  Robarts'  case,  a  stimulating 
gargle  had  been  applied  to  the  throat,  or  the 
fauces  had  been  washed  over  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  disease  would  not 
have  gone  on  to  the  production  of  oedema  of 
the  glottis. 

Dr.  Bennett  quite  coincided  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Bishop.  He 
regarded  the  case  as  one  of  oedema  of  the 
glottis,  consequent  upon  the  condition  of 
the  fauces,  and  that  this  condition  might 
have  been  rectified  by  the  means  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Bishop.  As  the  case 
occurred,  however,  it  was  evident  that  any 
delay  in  the  operation  would  have  been 
fatal.  He  made  some  remarks  generally 
on  the  treatment  of  affections  similar  to  the 
one  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Alder  Fisher  inquired  the  ex- 
perience of  members  generally,  with  respect 
to  the  trochar  and  canula,  in  the  per- 
formance of  tracheotomy .' 

Dr.  G.  Bird  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  disease  of  the  kidney  might  be  a  pre- 
disposing cause  of  oedema  of  the  glottis  ; 
and  stated  that  in  cases  of  this  affection  the 
urine  was  very  frequently  albuminous. 

Mr.  Headland  inquired  whether  the 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  in  this  case, 
might  not  have  been  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  a  special  poison  .'  Should  we 
uot,  then,  endeavour  to  find  a  special 
remedy  ?  He  had  often  found  guaiacum  of 
service  in  cases  of  relaxed  and  cedcmatous 
throat. 

The  President  drew  attention  to  several 
points  in  the  case.  Nitrate  of  silver  had 
not  been  applied.  There  was  redness  of  the 
velum,  but  it  was  not  extreme,  at  one  part. 
The  urine  was  free  from  albumen.  The 
effect  of  the  mercury,  after  the  operation, 
as  soon  as  the  remedy  had  time  to  exert  its 
special  effect,  was  to  entirely  remove  the 
urgent  symytoms. 

EASY  MODE  OF  APPLYING  LEECHES. 

A  READY  and  expeditious  method  of  apjily- 
ing  leeches  may  be  effected  by  rolling  up  a 
piece  of  card  or  stiff  paper  into  the  form  of 
a  tube,  within  which  the  leech  is  to  be 
placed  lengthways  ;  one  end  of  the  tube  may 
then  be  closed,  and  the  other,  corresponding 
to  the  mouth  of  the  leech,  applied  to  the 
surface  where  the  leech  is  required  to  bite, 
in  the  same  way  as  that  adopted  in  the  use 
of  an  ordinary  leech-glass,  the  place  of 
which  this  contrivance  is  intended  to  take. — 
Schmidt's  Jahrbucher,  No.  2,  1845. 


i^elilcal  JntcUigcnrc. 

EXHUMATION  OF  SKELETONS. 

Determination  of  Stature  from  the  Long 
Bones. 
In  some  excavations  lately  made  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  priory  of  Lewes,  two  skele- 
tons have  been  disinterred  evidently  of  very 
great  antiquity.  One  of  them  is  supposed, 
from  an  inscription  on  the  cist,  and  local 
circumstances,  to  be  that  of  Gundreda,  fifth 
daughter  of  William  1st,  and  the  other  that 
of  her  husband,  William  de  Warren.  The 
bones  were  examined  by  two  surgeons,  who 
found  them  to  be  of  a  firm  texture,  hard 
and  solid,  and  in  a  high  state  of  preservation, 
especially  those  of  Gundreda.  The  skeletoa 
of  the  latter  was  nearly  perfect,  and,  judging 
from  the  length  of  the  bones,  the  bodies 
were  assumed  to  have  been  considerably 
above  the  middle  stature.  The  measurement 
given  of  the  bones  is  as  follows  : — 
Male.  Female. 

Femur     .   IQ-j  inches     .     .   15  inches. 
Tibia        .   15|     „  .     .   13^     „ 

Humerus    12^     ,,  .     .   12 

Stature,  6  ft.  1  in.  Stature,  5  ft.  8  in. 
As  the  skeleton  of  the  female  was  com- 
plete, it  would  have  been  advisable  to  have 
taken  the  stature  by  placing  the  bones  in 
theii  proper  order.  There  is  great  difficulty 
in  judging  of  stature  from  the  length  of  the 
long  bones,  and  there  is  always  uncertainty 
about  the  measurement.  Thus,  as  Devergie 
has  remarked,  there  is  a  considerable  difl'er- 
ence  in  the  length  of  the  tibia  according  to 
whether  it  be  measured  from  the  articular 
surface  at  its  head  to  that  at  the  ankle,  or 
to  the  extremity  of  the  inner  malleolus.  The 
same  objection  applies  to  the  measurement 
of  the  ulna.  The  humerus  of  a  full-grown 
soldier  we  found  to  be,  by  taking  the  extreme 
points,  only  11§  inches.  The  average  length 
of  this  bone  in  a  man  from  5  ft.  6  ins.  to 
5  ft.  9  ins.  is  stated  to  be  12^  inches — the 
exact  length  which  it  was  found  to  be  in  the 
skeleton  of  William  de  Warren.  The  great 
difference  in  stature  depends,  however,  on 
the  lowei'  extremities,  and  the  thigh-bone  of 
the  male  is  here  of  considerable  length, 
being  two  inches  above  the  average  of  adults 
of  middle  height*.  The  tibia  is  also  un- 
usually long.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  body  of  the  male  had  the  stature  as- 
signed to  it.  We  think,  however,  the  sta- 
ture of  the  female  has  been  over-estimated. 
The  thigh-bone  is  below  the  average  length 
of  that  of  females  of  only  five  feet ;  but  the 
humerus  and  the  tibia  have  the  full  length  of 
females  of  that  age.  It  is  probable  that  shet 
was  not  more  than  a  feet  2  inches.  For  the 
sake  of  understanding  these  measurements 
in  future  cases,  it  ought  to  be  stated  from 
*  See  page  702. 
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what  points  of  the  bones  they  extmdid. 
The  great  indestructibility  of  the  ske'etc.n, 
•when  kept  from  air  and  moisture,  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  state  of  preservation  in  which 
these  bones  were  found  after  750  years' 
interment  ! 

Dr.  P.  B.  Ayres  has  been  elected 
Physician  to  the  Islington  Dispensary. 

Dr.  Heming  has  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment of  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  West- 
minster Dispensary. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  on  the  9th  instant,  Charles  Batlham, 
M.D.;  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  Dr.  Bidham  was  long 
known  to  the  profession  as  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respected  members  of  the  London 
College  of  Physicians.  He  was  an^  elegant 
classical  scholar,  and  a  learned  and|iiiipres- 
sive  leciurer.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Bad- 
ham's  health  has  been  in  a  declining  state 
for  several  years. 

At  Copcnh-igen,  in  his  72d  year.  Christian 
Fenger,  Director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Surgery  in  that  city,  and  Chief  Surgeon  to 
the  King  of  Denmark. 


^elections  from  ^oiirnal^. 
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CHEMICAI-  AND  MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMT 
NATION  OF  SEVERAL  KINDS  OF  SPUTA 
BY    SCHERKR.* 

Sputa  of  Pncnmcmia. 
Upon  mixing  portions  of  pneumonic  sputa 
with  water,  and  filtering  the  mixture,  there 
■was  obtained  a  clear  transparent  fluid,  which 
became  turbid  upon  boiling  ;  ui)ou  the  ad- 
dition of  a  dro))  of  acetic  acid  this  turbidity 
became  converted  into  a  flocculent  jireciiii  ■ 
tate  which  an  excess  of  the  same  acid  did  not 
completely  dissolve.  Acetic  acid,  when 
added  to  the  cold  liquid,  also  produced  tur- 
bidity, which  did  not  disappear  in  an  excess 
of  this  acid.  Alcohol  cau.sed  turbidity,  also 
a  precipitate  of  white  flocculi.  It  ould 
appear,  therefore,  that  this  liquid  containt-d 
albuminate  of  soda  in  solution,  tOLa'ther  with 
another  solulde  substance— most  probably 
mucus.  After  being  allowed  to  stand  at 
rest  for  twenty-four  hours,  this  clear  tiltercd 
fluid  became  whitish  and  turbid,  depositing 
a  sediment  of  small  white  granules. 

Upon  examining  beneath  the  microscope 
the  matters  which  were  left  on  the  filler, 
they  were  found  to  be  cnmi)oscd  of  a  large 
quantity  of  distended  mucus  corpuscles,  con- 

•  CheiniHcho  und  Microscopische  Untersuch. 
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taining  distinct  nuclei ;  also  of  many  sepa- 
rate nuclei,  and  of  a  large  quantity  of 
nucleoli,  or  granules. 

As  above  stated,  the  watery  fluid  obtained 
by  filtration  became  turbid  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  deposited  a  number  of  small 
granules  ;   whence  it   would  seem  that  this 
formation  of  granules  had  been  carried  on 
after  separation  from  tiie  organism,  and  was 
probably  eflei-ted    by   the   inrtnence    of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  on  the  albn ruinous   fluid. 
[Dr.    Golding    Bird,     however,     not'ced     a 
Mfiiilar  deposit  take  phute  in  the  viscid  glairy 
fluid  secreted  during  the  first  stage  of  acute 
bronchitis,  after  exposure  for  a  few  days  to 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  ;  whence  it  would 
apjiear  that  oxygen  is   not  Cosential  to  its 
formation.      When    examined    b?neath    the 
microsco])e,  the  white  cream  like  precipitate 
that    was    formed    appeared    to    consist    of 
minute  round  particles,  and  possessed  all  the 
chemical  properties  of  insoluble  albumen.*] 
These  granules  are   insoluble  in  water  and 
dilute  acetic  acid,  which  they  were  not  before 
oxidation.    When  once  separated  in  this  solid 
form,  they  probably  act  as  ferment-globules 
to  the  remainder  of  the  fluid,  the  decompo- 
sition of  which   they  S])eed  ly   induce.     The 
like  has  been  observed   in  vegetable  juices 
containing  albumen,   such   as  the  juice    of 
grapes:   throuuh  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phire  the  globules  first  appear  as  small  solid 
))ardcles  ;    these  gradually  increase  in  quan- 
tity, and  the  fluid   becomes  turbid  from  the 
presence  of  them.     At  the  same  time  sac- 
charine fermentation  commences,  and  is  most 
probably  produced  by  the  influence  of  these 
small  corjiuscles  acting  as  a  ferment.     This 
turbidity  invaiiably   takes  place  in  all  those 
fluids  in  which  albumen  exists,   either  alone 
or  in   the  form  of  albuminate  of  soda,  and 
especially   where  the   fluid  is   much   diluted 
with  water  ;   such,  for  instance,  as  in  blood, 
urine,  itc.     This  formation  of  the  granules, 
which  takes  place  in  the  fluids  whilst  cold, 
(;orresponds   to   the  formation    of   the    fine 
pellicle,   in  fluids  conraining  casein  or  al- 
buminate of  soda,  on  slowly  warming  them. 
It  seems  most  jirobable   thi,t  in  tiiese  latter 
cases  this  change  also    results  from  the  ac- 
tion   of  the   atmospheric    oxygen,    [a   view 
which    is  confirmed    by    the    ifact    that   the 
pellicle  in  the  latter  case  does  not  form  when 
the  fluid   (as  milk)  is  expo-sed  to  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbonic  acid. — Tu.] 


Spvta  of  Broncho-  Pneumonia. 

Upon  examining  beneath  the  microscope 
the  tenacious  adhesive  sputa  (in  which  were 
large  air-bubbles)  of  this  aflection,  there  were 
found  large  (piantities  of  epithelial  scales  and 
of  mucus  corpuscles  immersed  in  an  amor- 
phous, gelatinous  looking  mucous  substance. 
The  mucus  corpuscles  were  dissolved,  though 
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not  completely,  in  acetic  acid  ;  their  cell- 
walls  were  thereby  rendered  thinner  and 
more  transparent.  The  margins  of  those 
corpuscles  were  less  contracted  than  those 
of  pus  corpuscles.  The  mucous  substance 
wi  hin  which  these  particles  were  retained 
was  very  abundant  ;  on  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid  it  swelled  out  and  became  partly  dis- 
solved. The  above  psculiarities  distinguish 
this  amorphous  mass  and  the  mucus  cor- 
puscles from  normal  mucous  substance  and 
ordinary  mucus  corpuscles,  inasmuch  as 
both  these  ingredients  in  the  normal  state 
are  not  only  insoluble  in,  but  coagulated  by, 
acetic  acid.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this 
secretion,  particularly  the  amor])hous  sub- 
stance, was  chiefly  composed  of  albuminous 
matter,  having  a  disposition  to  solidity,  and 
therefore  allied  to  fibrine, — a  view  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  further  chemical  examina- 
tion of  it.  Thus,  when  mixed  with  water 
and  digested  for  a  short  time,  there  was  ob- 
tained upon  filtration  a  fluid  containing  a 
tolerably  large  quantity  of  albumen,  and 
from  which  not  a  trace  of  mucus  was  pre- 
cipitated by  acetic  acid  ;  the  matters  insolu- 
ble in  water,  which  remained  on  the  filter, 
became  almost  entirely  dissolved  when 
warmed  in  acetic  acid,  and  a  precipitate  was 
formed  in  the  solution  by  ferrocyanuret  of 
potassium,  showing  clearly  its  albuminous 
natue . 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  secretion 
from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  when 
secreted  slowly  in  its  natural  condition,  con- 
stitutes ordinary  mucous  substance,  but  be- 
comes albuminous  when  secreted  rapidly 
and  under  the  influence  of  an  inflammatory 
condition  ;  and  that  this  albuminous  matter, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  air,  becomes 
gradually  converted  into  a  modification  of 
fibrine  ;  in  croup  it  becomes  actual  fibrine. 

Sputa  of  Chronic  Bronchitis. 
The  sputa  in  this  case  were  from  a  patient 
in  whom  examination  after  death  discovered 
the  existence  of  bronchitis,  with  consider- 
able softening  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane. Mixed  with  the  thickish  globular 
sputa  were  some  yellowish  cheesy-looking 
masses.  Examined  beneath  the  microscope 
these  sputa  were  found  to  contain  a  quantity 
of  pus  corpuscles  and  numerous  drops  of 
fat ;  the  former  were  readily  soluble  in 
acetic  acid,  leaving  behind  triple  nuclei ; 
the  acetic  acid  coagulated  some  mucous  sub- 
stance, which  was  not  visible  before  ;  there 
was  no  epitlielium  discoverable.  When 
portions  of  these  sputa  were  mixed  with 
water,  and  filtered,  a  fluid  was  obtained, 
which  became  turbid  on  boiling,  and  let  fall 
a  flocculent  precipitate.  In  the  filtered  fluid 
acetic  acid  also  produced  turbidity,  which 
did  not  entirely  disappear  on  adding  an 
excess  of  the  acid.     Alum  also  caused  tur- 


bidity, owing  to  the  presence  of  pyin. 
When  digested  in  water  these  sputa  gave 
out  a  large  quantity  of  fat.  The  cheesy- 
looking  masses  contained  in  the  sputa,  when 
heated  in  a  platinum  dish,  at  first  melted, 
and  then  burned  with  a  clear  bright  light, 
leaving  a  black  carbonaceous  ash,  which  had 
an  alkaline  re-action  when  moistened,  and 
contained  rather  a  large  quantity  of  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

PATHOLOGY. 

POINTS  IX  THE  ANATOMICAL  PECULIARI- 
TIES AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  CANCER  OF  THE 
BREAST.       BY  DR.  ALBERS,  OF  BONN. 

1.  Cancerous  tumors  of  the  breast  are  at 
first  usually  round,  uneven,  and  nodulated, 
yet  perfectly  defined.  2.  On  cutting  into  a 
breast  containing  a  tumor  of  the  kind,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  cancerous 
structure,  and  the  adipose  and  cellular  tissue 
of  the  gland,  is  clearly  defined  ;  the  tumor, 
however,  cannot  be  removed  like  a  cyst,  for 
it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  surrounding 
healthy  structures  by  a  kind  of  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  which  tissue  can  be  traced  but  a  very 
little  way  into  the  substance  of  the  tumor 
itself.  3.  So  long  as  it  remains  small  the 
tumor  is  moveable,  but  as  it  increases  ia 
size  it  becomes  fixed,  partly  from  its  coming 
into  contact  with  niu  cular  and  unyielding 
parts,  and  partly  from  its  becoming  adherent 
to  the  skin.  Inasmuch  as  the  tumor  is 
usually  developed  immediately  beneath  the 
skin,  it  is  very  soon  perceived  as  a  small 
lump,  which  becomes  especially  evident, 
since  the  gland  has  a  great  tendency  to 
waste.  4.  The  skin  over  the  tumor  becomes 
remarkably  contracted  or  puckered,  an  ap- 
pearance which  it  more  rapidly  assumes 
the  nearer  to  the  skin  the  tumor  is  situated. 
5.  Excepting  the  medullary  and  fungoid 
variety,  the  cancerous  tumor  of  the  breast 
has  a  hard  bone-like  feel,  the  result  of  its 
|)cculiar  structure,  and  it  commonly  sinks  to 
the  depending  part  of  the  breast,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  great  weight.  G.  The  can- 
cerous disease  usually  makes  rapid  progress 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nipple,  which 
it  surrounds  :  upon  making  a  section  of  the 
nipple  its  healthy  structure  is  found  to  be 
entirely  supplinted  by  the  cancerous  tissue, 
no  trace  of  lactiferous  tubes  being  found, 
and  no  orifices  at  the  extremity  of  the  nip- 
ple ;  this  degeneration  of  the  structure  of  the 
nipple  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  invaria- 
ble attendant,  being  somctiuies  wanting. 
7.  In  minute  structure  a  mass  of  medullary 
cancer  is  composed  mainly  of  fibres  and 
cells,  which  assume  many  varieties  of  form  : 
the  cells  in  healthy  tissue  are  of  a  tolerably 
uniform  size,  but  in  morbid  growths  of  this 
kind  there  are  found  numbers  of  all  sizes 
lying    together,    and    intermixed  with  the 
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nesiaC^    9.  The  distribution  of  blood-vessels 
though  a  cancerous  tumor  is  always  irregu- 
lar ;  These  vessels  are  '"O^t  ^-eloped  at    he 
circumference,   and  consist  chiefly  of  veins  , 
toward    the  c  ntre  of  the  mass  there  are  very 
::     the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  dehcate  and 
soft   easily  tearin-,  which  accounts   for  the 
races    of'h.morrhage   so    frequently  found 
"ithin  the  substance  of  these  tumors       10 
Tn  cLmical  composition,  albumen  and  fat^y 
matters    predominate    over    gelatine;     two 
va"eties  if  gelatine,  namely,  chondrn.e  and 
■       eluten,  are  occasionally  met  with.     H.    Ihe 
\    Spo";  and  cellular  tissue  in  the  ne.ghbour- 
^    bood  of  hard  cancer  is  remarkably  atrophied 
and  the  fat  itself  very  pale,  whilst  around  a 
mass  of  fungus  hsmatodes  (a  variety  of  soft 
Sneer),  th!  tissues  are  hypertrophied    and 
Sadeep,   sometimes   dirty  yellow  colour; 
t  ?he    ase  of  alveolar  cancer  the  fat  remains 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour.    12.  Cancer  usually 
Effects    one    breast  alone,  and  ,t    removed 
tend     to    recur  in  the  same  breast,  rather 
S    attack    the    other,  which   commonly 
becomes  atrophied.--Se/nmV/r.Ja/»-i«c/.er, 
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METEOROLOGICAL   SUMMARY 

For  tke  .eek  ending  f  ^""^'^•V^^f  ;;,f;„. 

.     .  •?0-'>     I  2«l-34     29.69 

Height  of  Barometer'  ....M^       ;       3       47.3. 
„       „  Thermometer  ..    o"^    I  jj. 

SolF-rPffisterins:  do.    •••••■     '„.,       4c. 
,,    in  the  Thames  vv.-iter!  49  5    146       I 

.  From  12  observations  diily.  *""• 

R.,N.  in  inches,  0-12-  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations  taken  at  9  o'clock. 

"•'^\"'"''„f  Ce  ?^  n  .  he'-domadal  range  in 
[°,;^s^yr'Ssteli«Vthermometer  was  61". 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Nov.  8. 

jSeV:  '5^6    Ka.es:   496    Females. J17_2 
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Deaths  in  different  Disteicts. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURES 

Delivered  at  Utiiversitij  College  Hospital, 

By  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  F.R.S.  &c 

Taken  in  Short-Hand  liy  our  own  Reporter,  and 
revised  by  the  Professor  himself.] 

Lecture  TX. — July  17,  184.'i. 
Cases  of  epileptic  paroxysms — Fits  succeed- 
in  f/  to  a  fall — Minor  and  major  fts — 
Diagnosis  from    encephalitis,  i>cc. — Ag- 
gravation hy  anl iphlogistic   treatment  — 
Cnre  by  soothing  plan  and  antispasmo- 
dics.— Fits  ill  a  girl.  History  :  remarks — 
Paralysis  of  the  lorcer  exti'emities — Diag- 
nosis— Treatment  by  blister,  purgatives, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  valerian — Great 
improvement  —  Kgsterical    aphonia  — 
Cure. 
Observations  on  the  nature   of  convulsive 
fts — Distinction  from  apoplexy — Causes 
and  pathology  of  the  paroxysms — State 
of  the  circulation  in   the  nervous  centres 
— Effect  on  respiration — Nature  of  sleep 
— Explanation  of  effects  of  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head — Practical  in- 
ferences on  the  Ireatment  and  prevention 
of  convulsive  diseases. 
To-day  I  resume  the  subject  of  affections  of 
the  nervous  centres,  which  I  began  to  notice 
in  a  former  lecture.      The  cases    then  ad- 
verted to  were  those  of  fits  of  stupor,  with 
more  or  le?s  convulsion,   but  the  stupor  not 
amounting   in    degree   to  apoplectic  coma, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  stertorous  breath- 
ing, and  the  stujior  was  soon  relieved.     I 
mentioned  reasons  for  supposing  that  those 
affections  arose  from   a  congestive  condition 
of  the  brain. 

The  nest  cases  that  we  have  to  consider 
appear  to  be  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  to  be  as 
much  allied  to  hysteria  as  to  epilepsy,  so 
that  they  might  be  called  the  hysterical  va- 
riety of  epileptic  paroxysms. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  George  Wilson, 
which  I  will  read,  as  reported  by  Tvlr. 
Cadge.  "  Aged  24;  admitted  June  19th. 
Moderate  stature,  pale  complexion.  Be- 
fore his  present  illness  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  about  the  country  with  a 
cart.  Has  always  been  of  sober  and  in- 
dustrious habits.  Has  had  sufficient  food 
at  all  times,  but  not  clothing.  He  has 
been  a  good  deal  exposed  at  times,  and 
frequently  had  rheumatic  pains.  He  mar- 
ried a  year  ago.  The  state  of  his  miml  up 
to  his  present  illness  was  invariably  clieerful. 
None  of  his  family  is  subject  to  fits. 
He  enjoyed  good  health  till  aoout  a  year 
and  a  quarter  since,  when  he  became 
the  subject  of  pains  in  the  vertex,  and 
937.-XXXVI.    iVor.  21,  1845. 


giddiness  which  came  on  at  times.  Soon 
after  this  he  fell  from  the  cart  upon  his 
head  ;  the  fall  he  supposes  was  caused  by  a 
sudden  attack  of  swimming  in  the  head  and 
giddiness,  while  removing  some  sacks." 
This,  you  see,  was  under  the  influence  of 
violent  exertion.  "He  lay  insensible  for 
a  time,  but  eventually  walked  b.otne.  The 
wounds  caused  by  the  fall  healed  soon,  and 
he  felt  no  other  effect  at  the  time  than 
faintness  and  vieakues.s.  About  a  fortnight 
after  he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  which  made 
him  insensible  for  half  an  hour,  during 
which  he  struggled  a  good  dea!  ;  the  eyes 
became  staring,  and  rolled  in  the  sockets. 
When  he  recovered,  he  followed  his  usual 
employment,  but  he  felt  himself  getting 
weaker,  and  his  legs  and  arms  trembled  as 
he  walked.  About  nine  months  ago  he 
fell  again  during  an  attack  of  giddiness, 
and,  as  before,  fell  from  a  cart  upon  his 
head.  This  caused  him  no  great  suffering 
at  the  time  more  than  faintness,  but  soon  after 
he  had  another  convulsive  fit,  which  lasted 
upwards  of  an  hour.  Ue  has  been  gradually 
becoming  incapiible  of  following  any  em- 
ployment since  that  time,  owing  to  weakness, 
pain  in  the  head,  and  occasional  giddiness, 
and  within  the  last  three  months  he  has 
been  subject  to  what  he  teri.ns  fainting  fits, 
which  differ  from  the  others  in  being  of 
shorter  duration,  and  there  being  no 
struggling,  but  the  loss  of  consciousness 
bi-ing  equally  complete.  They  have  re- 
curred general'.y  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
but  he  has  continued  for  several  days, 
sometimes  a  week,  without  any.  A  fort- 
night since  he  had  another  convulsive  fit, 
with  rolling  of  the  eyes  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth  ;  this  lasted  a  long  time.  He  has 
been  attended  by  a  medical  man,  who  bled 
and  cupped  him  re()eatedly.  His  head  has 
been  shaved  and  slightly  blistered  ;  he  has 
spinal  tenderness,  and  the  whole  back  has 
been  blistered,  and  is  now  extremely  sore." 

"  On  the  morning  of  admission  he  had 
several  fainting  fits  ;  complains  of  pain  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  also  in  his  arms 
and  legs.  The  pupils  are  dilated  ;  pulse 
96  and  weak  ;  tongue  slightly  furred  ; 
appetite  not  very  good,  skin  ir.oi^t ;  urine 
abundant,  pale,  and  clear.  iSpecific  gravity 
lOI.i,  with  a  slight  excess  of  the  phosphates. 
Says  that  any  little  excitement  will  bring 
on  a  fit,  and  he  often  feels  palpitation  befor« 
a  fit  comes  on.  Feet  and  hands  are  often 
cold.  There  is  excessive  tenderness  of  the 
occiput  and  nucha,  and  near  the  upper 
part  of  the  spine,  even  where  the  surface 
is  not  blistered." 

This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  epilepic  fits, 
brought  on  apparently  by  injuries  which  he 
had  received,  and  we  have  in  these  fits  the 
usual  distinction  to  which  the  French  have 
given  the  denomination  of  the  grand-mal 
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&nd  the petit-7nah  the  jrreat  fit  accompanied 
by  violent  convulsions,  and  being  to  a  much 
great)  r  de'j;ree  in  fact  than  the  other ;  the 
little  fi  .  or  what  is  called  a  fainting  fit, 
being  a  loss  of  consciousness,  but  no  con- 
Tulsions ;  sometimes  this  fit  lasting  only 
a  few  minutes,  and  not  leaving  the  degree  of 
disturbance  and  exhaustion  bfhind,  that  the 
great  and  convulsive'fits  occasion. 

The  question  was,  whether  in  this  case 
there  was  any  serious  disease  present,  and 
it  was  a  question  that  could  not  be  answered 
in  the  first  instance  without  further  watching 
the  case.  He  had  incurred  the  risk  of 
serious  damage  to  the  contents  of  the  head  ; 
the  fall  with  which  he  had  met  might  liave 
induced  inflam-nation  of  the  meninges  of 
the  brain,  and  subsequent  effusion  of  lymph, 
which  might  be  the  foundation  of  jiermanent 
structural  disease,  or  there  might  have  been 
actual  inflammatory  affection  present  at 
the  time.  I  was  quite  sure,  however, 
on  first  seeing  this  patient,  that  a  great  deal 
of  his  symptoms  was  what  is  called  purely 
nervous  derangement  of  the  nervous  system, 
independently  of  any  decided  inflammation 
or  permanent  structural  change.  There 
■was  no  evidence  of  anything  like  active 
inflammation  present ;  there  was  neither 
heat  of  the  head,  flush  of  the  face,  beating 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head,  of  the 
carotids  or  temporal  artery,  no  headache 
or  uncomfortable  feelinr,  increased  on  lying 
down,  no  contraction  of  the  pupils  or 
intolerance  of  light,  and  no  feverish  symp- 
toms. The  urine,  which  is  a  very  important 
criterion  in  such  cases,  was  not  of  an 
inflammatory  character;  it  was  pale  and 
copious,  such  as  we  commonly  find  oc- 
curring in  nervous  cases.  Further,  we  find 
that  he  was  subject  to  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  exhibited  many  other  symptoms, 
upon  which  1  have  not  now  time  to  dwell, 
of  a  nervous  character. 

Another  reason  which  led  me  to  suspect 
that  the  chief  part  of  this  condition  was 
not  inflammatory,  and  probably  not  de- 
pendent on  permanent  structural  disease, 
was,  that  he  had  got  worse,  instead  of  getting 
better,  under  the  severe  and  active  discijjline 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  lie  had 
been  bled  and  cu])pcd,  and  blistered  exten- 
sively, yet  with  all  this  he  got  worse  and 
worse  ;  and  comparing  these  facts  with  the 
symptoms  alluded  to,  I  was  led  to  the 
supposition  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
aff'ection  was  nervous  excitement.  Under 
that  idea  I  gave  him  merely  a  soothing, 
sedative,  atiti -nervous  medicine,  it  may  be 
called — liydrocyanic  acid,  with  infusion  of 
■valerian,  and  a  dose  of  pilula  aloL-s  cum 
assafoetidu  every  night. 

The  otdy  alteration  in  the  treatment  was, 
that  finding  the  pills  did  not  sufficiently 
©pen  the  bowels,  a  day  or  two  afterwards 


I  added  to  them  a  little  croton  oil.  Under- 
this  treatment  he  ra]iidly  got  better,  the  fits- 
speedily  ceased,  and  in  three  dajs  from  his 
admission  he  was  entirely  free  from  them. 
It  was  remarkable  that  the  excessive  tender- 
ness of  the  u]i)ier  part  of  the  spinal  column, 
diminished  as  the  blistered  surface  got  well. 
As  he  lost  his  fits  he  improved  in  strength, 
and  he  was  dismissed  on  the  19th,  cured 
for  a  time,  but  it  was  pretty  clear  that  he 
would  be  likely  to  have  a  recurrence  of 
attacks  of  a  similar  character  under  any 
circumstances  which  should  greatly  excite 
on  the  one  hand,  or  greatly  exhaust  on  the 
other.  I  saw  him  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
having  had  a  slight  recurrence  of  the  fits, 
but  1  supposed  it  was  only  transient,  for  I 
have  not  heard  of  him  since. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  a  little  jiatient 
now  in  the  house,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  that  just  read.  (Reported  by  Mr. 
Grundy.)  Helen  Coupees,  aged  S  years, 
admitted  June  29th,  not  an  unhealthy 
looking  child,  of  fair  complexion,  little 
colour.  None  of  her  family  subject  to  fits. 
There  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  in  her 
former  history  any  affection  connected  with 
her  present  illness. 

•'  The  first  sym])tom  of  her  present  illness 
made  its  appearance  about  Christmas 
last,  in  the  form  of  giddiness  in  the  head. 
The  child  would  either  run  round  the  room, 
or  seize  anything  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  and 
complain  of  swimming  in  the  head.  At  first 
these  attacks  excited  no  alarm,  they  occurred 
at  irregular  intervals,  perhaps  two  or  three 
during  the  day.  The  eyes  during  the 
attacks  looked  rather  wild,  otherwise  there 
was  notl)ing  remarkable  in  the  child's 
manner.  The  fits  lasted  only  a  minute  or 
two  ;  when  they  went  off  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  sleep,  and  she  continued  for  a 
month  or  so  without  much  alteration." 
At  this  time  you  will  observe  that  there  was 
no  loss  of  consciousness,  only  giddiness. 
"  After  this  the  attacks  became  more  severe,, 
and  the  mother  thinks  she  noticed  a  slight 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of 
the  neck  and  right  arm.  In  Ajiril  she 
become  an  out-patient,  and  was  treated 
witli  the  sesqui  oxide  of  iron,  half  a  draciim 
twice  a  day,  and  a  dose  of  calomel  every 
other  night.  She  has  taken  tliis  medicine 
regularly  till  the  present  time  ;  tlie  twitching 
of  the  muscles  passed  off  entirely,  but  the 
fits  gradually  have  become  more  severe : 
fretpiently  she  has  fallen  down  and  become 
quite  unconscious  for  the  time. 

"  The  fits  came  on  usually  after  excitement 
or  fatigue,  and  were  (generally  followed  by 
sleep.  She  continued  in  the  intervals  free 
from  any  signs  of  illness  for  some  time, 
but  lately  there  has  been  an  increasing 
weakness  of  the  whole  muscular  system,  so 
much  so   that  at  the  present  time  she  is 
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■unable  to  stand  alone," — not  only  unable 
to  stand,  but  she  could  not  move  her  feet  in 
bed,  she  could  scarcely  even  stir  a  toe  when 
touched,  so  exceedingly  weak  were  her  lower 
extremities  ;  and  not  the  lower  only,  for 
she  could  not  hold  her  head  up,  and  when 
lifted  it  fell  back  as  if  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  were  powerless. 

"  No  cause  for  the  disease  can  be  assigned. 
At  present  she  complains  of  no  pain  ;  skin 
cool ;  bowels  rather  confined  ;  impulse  of 
the  heart  very  stron<>  and  abrupt."  This 
was  at  the  time  of  my  first  seeing  her.  I 
■was  remarking  this  great  strength  and 
abruptness  of  the  heart's  action,  when 
presently  "  she  was  seized  with  a  fit,  in 
■which  the  limbs  became  extended  and  stiff, 
the  thumbs  drawn  into  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  the  toes  towards  the  soles  of  the 
feet ;  the  muscles  of  the  neck  became  rigid, 
and  the  head  fixed  ;  the  muscles  of  the  face 
and  eyes  becaroes  involuntarily  and  alter- 
nately relaxed  and  contracted,  but  the  jaws 
remained  wide  open.  The  glottis  also  was 
affected,  and  inspiration  short  and  somewhat 
interrupted,  and  produced  a  slight  croupy 
sound.  During  the  fit  the  carotids  beat 
violently.  She  recovered  gradually  after 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  muscles, 
■which  had  just  been  rigid,  were  in  almost 
paralytic  weakness:"  seemed  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion  from  this  convulsive  affection. 

This  fit,  which  I  saw,  was  more  of  a 
tetanic  character,  than  of  the  character  of 
clonic  spasm.  There  was  some  alternating 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  but  their  rigidity 
"was  the  predominant  state  ;  shewing,  there- 
fore, an  approach  to  the  state  of  tetanus. 
The  remarkable  exception  to  the  tetanic 
state  was  the  condition  of  the  jaws  ;  the 
jaws,  instead  of  being  closed  firmly  as  in 
such  instances,  were  widely  and  forcibly 
opened.  The  eyes  rolled  at  the  time,  and 
sbe  exhibited  every  appearance  of  being 
perfectly  insensible.  These  fits  recurred 
again  and  again,  particularly  coming  on 
during  the  night.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  they  were  feigned,  she  is 
too  young  a  child  to  be  likely  to  feign  ;  and 
they  have  every  semblance  of  being  genuine. 

Now  here  was  another  case  which  had  a 
very  formidable  appearance,  and  might 
have  justified  us  in  considering  that  there 
was  organic  disease.  It  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  there  is  not,  such  a  disease  may  be 
present,  and  the  event  alone  can  show 
whether  that  is  the  case  or  not.  But  in 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  one  before  alluded 
to,  I  had  the  full  conviction  that  although 
there  might  be  something  organic  as  the 
foundation  of  the  attacks,  yet  a  great  part 
of  their  severity,  their  frequency,  and 
perhaps  their  very  existence,  was  dependent 
on  a  temporary  cause,  on  something  which 
liad  lately  greatly  increased:    and,    if  so, 


there  was  a  poss'bility  of  its  being  removed 
by  measures  calculated  to  counteract  or 
dispel  such  cause. 

Now  to  determine  whether  there  was  any 
considerable  organic  disease,  or  inflamma- 
tion, we  have  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
jjatient  in  the  intervals.  The  child,  after 
the  fits,  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  ex- 
haiistion  and  weakness,  more  than  mere 
fatigue ;  it  amounted  in  some  degree  to 
paralysis  ;  and  this  rather  countenanced  the 
supposition  that  there  was  some  permanent 
mischief,  something  remaining  when  the 
fits  were  removed.  But,  except  this  weak- 
ness, which  affected  the  whole  body,  but 
chiefly  the  lower  extremities,  the  child 
did  not  show  any  symptoms  of  structural 
disease.  The  intellect  was  clear,  and  the 
faculties  were  intelligent ;  her  general  health 
did  not  appear  seriously  injured  ;  there  was 
no  excitement  or  fever  indicating  inflam- 
mation, nor  were  there  symptoms  of 
organic  debility ;  no  great  emaciation,  or 
pallidity,  or  rapidity  of  pulse,  or  oedema. 
The  countenance  looked  healthy  ;  the  appe- 
tite was  good  ;  and  except  that  the  bowels 
were  rather  costive,  the  other  functions  were 
not  materially  disordered.  The  tendency 
to  palpitation,  however,  was  present,  and 
was  observed,  in  many  instances,  to  precede 
the  fits. 

The  treatment  that  I  adopted  here  was 
very  like  that  of  the  last  case,  with  this 
difference,  that  inasmuch  as  no  antiphlogistic 
treatment  had  been  adopted  before  her 
admission  into  the  house,  I  thought  it  right 
to  use  these  measures  but  merely  to  a  slight 
degree.  Accordingly  a  blister  was  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  she  was  given 
medicine  the  same  as  in  the  former  case  : 
small  doses  of  croton  oil  every  morning,  so 
as  to  act  on  the  bowels  fully,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  with  valerian  and  hyoscyamus. 
This  treatment,  with  a  slight  modification, 
we  have  continued  to  the  present  time. 
The  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  increased 
in  quantity,  and  the  purgative  changed. 
The  croton  oil  made  her  very  sick,  and  it 
was  omitted,  rhubarb  powder  and  occa- 
sionally a  dose  of  calomel  being  substituted 
for  it.  Latterly  she  has  been  taking  some 
compound  colocynth  pill,  which  acted  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and  the  blister  has  beea 
repeated. 

The  result  of  this  treatment  has  been  a 
great  improvement ;  such  an  amount  of  it 
as  leads  me  to  hope  that  the  child  will 
altogether  recover.  The  fits  have  become 
less  frequent  within  a  few  days,  and  as  they 
have  become  less  frequent  she  has  regained 
strength  in  the  lower  extremities,  so  much 
so,  that  f  r  several  dcys  i)ast  she  hasbeen  able 
to  walk  with  very  little  assistance.  The  fits 
are  now  confined  to  the  night,  and  thea 
they  do  not  disturb  her  sleep ;   she  seems  to 
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know  nothing  about  them,  and  they  are 
only  observed  by  the  night  nurse.  I 
think  there  is  every  probability  of  the 
disease  having  gone  a  little  further  in  this 
case  than  in  the  other ;  that  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  these 
fits,  either  a  slight  amount  of  inflammatory 
effusion  took  place  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
or  permanent  congestion,  leading  to  that 
weakness  of  the  lower  extremities  which 
puzzled  all  present.  If  we  find  in  a  few 
days  that  she  does  not  further  get  rid  of  the 
fits,  and  gain  more  power  in  her  lower 
extremities,  we  must  repeat  the  counter- 
irritation,  and  in  addition  to  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  which  is  a  soothing  medicine, 
I  shall  give  the  tincture  of  cantharides 
internally  ;  for  I  have  observed  it  act  most 
favourably  in  such  cases,  either  as  a  diuretic, 
or  by  a  more  specific  influence  on  the 
nervous  centres. 

There  is  another  case,  which  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  read.  It  is  that  of 
Sarah  Head.  She  had  something  like  a  fit 
approaching  to  the  character  of  the  others, 
but  she  is  obviously  a  very  nervous  girl, 
and  her  attack  had  come  on  after  continued 
illness  accompanied  by  various  nervous 
symptoms.  She  vras  brought  to  the  hosjiital 
chiefly  for  a  loss  of  power  of  articulation  ; 
a  paralysis  of  quite  a  local  kind.  She  was 
treated  by  medicine  merely  tending  to  soothe 
the  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
produce  not  excessive,  but  free  evacuation 
of  the  bowels,  and  her  voice  was  soon 
restored.  She  was  dismissed  cured  nine 
days  after  her  admission.  There  are  some 
other  cases  which  we  have  not  now  time 
to  notice. 

With  regard  to  these  cases,  chiefly  the 
two  first,  tl.ey  exhibited  the  character  of 
■what  may  be  called  epileptic  paro.xysms, 
with  some  variety.  The  former  case  shews 
that  such  attacks  may  come  on  even  many 
times  in  the  day  ;  that  they  may  be  accompa- 
nied by  great  exhaustion  of  the  whole  system, 
exhibit  many  ])roofs  of  extreme  severity  in 
themselves  and  in  their  effects  on  tlie  general 
health,  and  yet  be  or.iy  tratisient :  they 
pass  off  under  little  more  than  palliative 
measures. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  what  it  is  that 
can  cause  thi,K<!  attacks,  which  are  Ihus  so 
severe,  and  yet  «o  transient.  Any  one  not 
aware  of  the  nature  of  these  fits  cannot  but 
be  alarmed  and  horrified  at  their  appearance. 
To  see  a  person  in  an  epileptic  ])aroxysm 
seems  to  be  like  witnes.^ing  the  agonies  of 
deatli,  and  death  in  the  most  appalling 
form  ;  and  yet  after  a  few  minutes  the 
patients  are  restored  to  themselves — their 
consciousness  returns,  and  they  can  tell 
nothing  at  all  of  what  has  hajipened.  Their 
consciousness  has  been  suspended  at  the 
time,   and  those  violent  contortions,  which 


excited  such  feelings  of  commiseration  and 
concern  among  the  beholders,  have  been 
mere  automaton  movements,  in  which  the 
will  of  the  patient  has  had  no  share ; 
yet  these  fits  are  alarming  and  awful  spec- 
tacles. 

The  paroxysms  which  I  mentioned  in  a 
former  lecture  were  also  those  of  loss  of 
consciousness  to  which  convulsions  were 
sometimes  superadded  ;  but  after  the  re- 
covery of  consciousnesij  there  was  left  more 
or  less  of  stupor,  arising  apparently  from 
a  congested  state  of  the  brain  which  remains 
for  a  time.  In  the  cases,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  there  is  a 
sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  with  sudden 
and  violent  convulsions,  lasting  for  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  time,  generally  a  short  one, 
and  terminating  almost  as  suddenly  by  a 
complete  cessation  of  the  involuntary  motion 
and  a  complete  restoration  of  the  natural 
coiisciotisness.  The  former  fits,  I  before 
stated,  bore  more  resemblance  to  apoplexy 
than  to  epilepsy,  in  the  longer  continuance 
of  insensibility,  in  the  slight  amount  of 
convulsions  present,  and  in  the  semi, 
comatose  state  remaining  for  several  hours 
before  recovery.  The  difference  from  apo- 
jile.xy  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind, 
the  oppression  of  the  cerebrum  scarcely 
extending  to  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  the 
breathing,  therefore,  not  being  impaired  in 
a  dangerous  degree.  Now  these  fits,  as  I 
before  mentioned,  could  be  well  explained 
under  the  supposition  that  they  were 
induced  by  congestion  ;  and  their  successful 
treatment  by  depletion,  evacuation,  and 
derivation,  countenanced  this  notion.  This 
treatment  succeeded,  but  it  required  some 
days  to  remove  the  confusion,  headache, 
and  other  symptoms  arising  from  remaining 
congestion. 

But  neither  this  explanation  nor  this 
treatment  will  apply  to  fits  of  epilepsy,  such 
as  those  of  Wilson  and  Campees.  Con- 
gestion, enough  to  abolish  consciousness, 
is  not  a  state  to  be  suddenly  ])roduced,  and 
in  the  next  minute  as  instantaneously  re- 
moved :  neither  will  congestion  alone  ac- 
count for  the  violent  convulsions  which 
attended  the  severer  form  of  the  paroxysm. 
So,  likewise,  as  to  treatment,  we  see  that 
Wilson  had  been  freely  depleted,  evacuated, 
and  counter-irritated,  till  his  whole  back 
was  raw,  yet  the  fits  had  increased  in  severity 
and  frequency. 

What  is  the  true  nature  of  these  fits? 
Of  what  morbid  elements  do  they  consist? 
In  the  first  place  there  is  suspension  of 
consciousness  and  volition  ;  this  occurs 
in  all  the  fits,  slight  and  severe  ;  but  in  tliM 
severe  fits,  there  are  added  convulsions ; 
that  is,  exalted  function  of  the  cxcitomotory 
system.  The.sc  two  elements,  then,  con- 
stitute the  fits — suspension  of  the  functions 
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of  the  brain,  and  excitement  of  the  function 
of  the  medulla. 

But  how  can  we  account  for  this  inter- 
ruption to  the  function  of  one  part  of  the 
nervous  centres,  and  exaltation  of  that  of 
the  other  .•*  Can  we  give  any  reasonable 
explanation  of  it  ?  I  think  that  we  can, 
and  that  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
whole  facts  of  the  history  and  treatment  of 
these  paroxysms.  I  would  ascribe  the 
fits  to  the  mode  in  which  sudden  deter- 
minations of  blood  to  the  bead  modify  the 
circulation  through  the  nervous  centres. 

It  has  been  observed  in  experiments  on 
animals,  that  a  certain  amount  of  pressure 
on  the  brain  causes  stupor  ;  a  greater 
amount  produces  convulsions  also.  I  have 
seen  the  same  phenomena  exemplified  in  a 
human  subject,  in  whom  a  portion  of  the 
skull  w.is  incomplete  from  malformation  ; 
and  the  fact  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
in  hydrocephalic  j)atients.  In  these  ex- 
periments, the  pressure  impedes  or  arrests 
the  circulation  through  the  brain,  and  by 
suspending  its  function  causes  stupor  : 
but  the  current  of  blood  being  stojjped  from 
going  throngh  the  brain,  will  go  with 
greater  force  and  rapidity  through  the  cere- 
bellum and  medulla,  and  thus  exalt  their 
functions  in  an  inordinate  degree.  The 
remarkable  anastomosis  of  arteries  in  the 
circle  of  Willis  supplies  the  channels  for 
this  diversion  of  force ;  and  I  cannot  but 
consider  this  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  to 
secure  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  essential 
as  its  function  is  to  respiration,  an  adequate 
supply  of  blood  under  varying  circumstances 
of  pressure  or  altered  circulation. 

And  are  not  the  respiratory  movements 
increased  in  the  epileptic  fit  ?  Most  cer- 
tainly they  are  ;  and  so  far  from  apnoea 
bein':^  the  cause  of  insensibility  in  this  fit, 
as  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  supposes,  it  is  a  mere 
occasional  and  accidental  matter,  an  epi- 
phenomenon,  caused  by  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
which  is  sometimes  mixed  up  with  the 
other  spasms.  Nay,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  increased  energy  of  the  invo- 
luntary respiratory  movements  is  a  great 
mark  by  which  we  may  distinguish  epilepsy 
from  apoplexy,  the  worst  forms  of  which 
essentially  impair  them.  "You  will  stare 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  more  than 
one  patient  in  an  apoplectic  fit  struggling 
for  breath  by  voluntary  effort !  The  in- 
voluntary powers  of  respiration  have  been 
impaired,  and  the  powers  of  sensation  and 
volition  have  been  not  totally  abolished,  so 
that  the  patient  feels  the  want  of  breath 
and  struggles  for  it.  In  these  cases  there 
has  been  hsemorrhage  in  the  tuber  annulare 
or  medulla  oblongata. 

In  epileptic  and  hysterical  convulsions 
the  functions  of  the  medulla  are  excited, 
whilst  those  of  the  brain  are  in  abeyance  ; 


and  it  is  because  among  those  of  the 
medulla  that  of  respiration  is  well  main- 
tained, that  the  insensibility  of  an  epileptic 
paroxysm,  however  long,  is  not  dangerous 
to  life,  as  the  coma  of  apo])lexy.  Has  the 
idea  never  crossed  you  that  there  is  a  small 
degree  of  the  same  thing  occurring  in 
ordinary  sleep  ?  I  have  long  suspected 
that  sleep  is  dependent  on  a  diminution  of 
the  circulation  through  the  brain,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  through  the  medulla  : 
the  sensorial  functions  are  more  or  less 
suspended :  the  medullary  functions  are 
exalted.  Hence  th"  contraction  of  the 
pupil.  Hence  the  sufficiency  of  the  invo- 
luntary movements  for  respiration,  now  the 
sole  means.  Hence  the  greater  liability  to 
the  occurrence  of  spasmodic  and  convulsive 
attacks  during  sleep,  as  instanced  in  the  girl 
Coupees.  Hence  the  superior  hypnotic 
influence  of  moderate  doses  of  opium,  which 
exalt  the  medullary  function  at  the  same 
time  that  they  impair  the  cerebral.  Hence, 
too,  the  wakefulness  often  caused  by  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  which  remarkably  impairs  the 
functions  of  the  same  medulla.  But  I 
want  further  and  more  direct  ])roofs,  before 
I  can  confidently  broach  this  theory  of 
sleep. 

Admitting  the  notion  that  fits  of  epilepsy 
and  convulsive  hysteria  are  due  to  a  diversion 
of  the  circulation  from  the  brain  to  the 
medulla,  we  see  an  exidanation  why  they 
begin  and  cease  so  suddenly.  Any  one 
who  has  watched  the  circulation  through  a 
frog's  web  must  have  perceived  that  if  one 
of  the  anastomosing  vessels  becomes  ob- 
structed by  any  cause,  the  current  takes 
a  circuit  the  other  way  as  freely  as  if  there 
were  nothing  to  obstruct  it ;  but  by  and 
by,  when  this  obstruction,  be  it  artificial 
or  otherwise,  is  removed,  then  the  current 
suddenly  goes  back  altogether,  and  restores 
the  part  to  its  natural  condition.  So  it  is 
with  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain.  When 
the  causes,  wiiatever  they  may  be,  which 
have  disturbed  the  circulation  in  the  nervous 
centres,  and  thrown  the  whole  direction 
of  the  current  through  the  s|)inal  system  at 
I  the  expense  of  the  cerebral  system,  are 
removed,  the  current  suddenly  becomes 
changed ;  it  is  rest;  red,  the  circulation 
I  passes  equally  through  the  brain,  conscious- 
\  ness  returns,  and  the  superfluity  throwa 
'  upon  the  spinal  cord  is  reduced. 
I  But  supposing  this  change  of  circulation 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena, 
what  facts  have  we  to  prove  that  such,  a 
change  attends  the  paroxysms  ?  One  of 
the  first  is,  that  in  all  these  cases,  where 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  recurrence 
of  these  paroxysms,  there  are  signs  of 
derangement  of  the  vascular  system.  The 
fits  are,  I  believe,  in  almost  all  cases, 
palpably  and  obviously  preceded  by  symp- 
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totns  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  ; 
there  is  an  increased  pulsation  of  the 
carotids,  or  at  the  back  of  the  head  ;  or 
there  is  palpitation  of  the  heart,  directing 
increased  force  through  the  vertebral 
arteries.  We  find  this  illustrated  by 
numerous  cases  that  I  have  adverted  to  in 
former  lectures  as  well  as  in  the  present. 
The  immediate  cause  of  a  paroxysm  is  in 
general  some  moral  or  physical  excitement 
producing  violent  action  of  the  heart,  par- 
ticularly if  the  latter  promotes  a  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head,  such  as  with  a  stooping 
posture  or  over  prolonged  exertion.  Many 
other  things  might  be  said  in  corroboration 
of  the  same  point.  The  subjects  in  whom 
these  fits  are  apt  to  occur  are  usually  those 
who  present  in  a  very  high  degree  suscep- 
tibility to  derangement  in  the  vascular 
system.  They  are  subject  to  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  to  violent  throbbing  of  the  head, 
sometimes  in  the  carotids,  and  sometimes 
in  the  back  of  the  head,  sometimes  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  near  the  heart 
itself.  They  are  often  anemic  subjects,  in 
whom  the  blood  is  unequally  distributed, 
being  monopolised  by  the  parts  nearest  the 
heart,  while  the  extremities  are  compara- 
tively bloodless  and  cold.  But  there  are 
other  instances  in  which  similar  fits  occur 
in  plethoric  subjects,  and  in  these  I  believe 
that  congestion  in  the  brain  is  a  chief  part ; 
I  have  not  time,  however,  to  speak  of 
them  now. 

There  is  one  thing  more  which  will 
require  explanation.  You  may  feel  some 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  it  is  that 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  or  violent  pulsation 
of  the  carotids,  can  be  accompanied  by 
impaired  circulation  through  any  part  of  the 
nervous  centres.  In  order  to  give  an  ex- 
planation of  this  I  must  refer  you  to  an 
analogous  phenomenon  present  in  these 
cases.  Generally  S|)eaking  these  persons 
are  nervous  and  weak  subjects  ;  they  cannot 
have  an  increase  of  the  circulation  in  one 
part  without  other  parts  suffering  from  lo.«s. 
These  patients  will  tell  y<m  that  as  sonn  as 
they  begin  to  have  a  fit,  their  feet  and  their 
hands  become  cold,  and  you  may  sometimes 
find  that  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  scarcely 
to  be  felt,  at  the  very  same  time  that  the 
throbbing  in  the  carotids  is  so  extraordinnrily 
great.  Under  these  circumstances  the  force 
is  most  irregularly  distributed  :  and  the  less 
completely  filled  the  blood-vessels  are  the 
more  irregular  is  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Hence,  too,  although  the  blood  is 
beating  with  great  force  in  the  carotids, 
the  force  may  be  inefficient  to  set  the  blood 
circulating  through  th(!  whole  of  the  nervous 
centres.  You  will  find  this  explanation  of 
the  different  results  of  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  in  my  Principles  of 
Medicine.      In  anaemic  cases  in  particular, 


the  nervous  centres  retain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  blood  than  the  rest  of  the  body ; 
and  from  the  peculiar  structure  of  their 
vessels,  (particularly  the  venous  sinuses, 
which  are  rigid  channels),  and  the  bony 
case  that  surrounds  the  whole,  they  cannot 
contract  as  vessels  of  other  parts  do,  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  smaller  quantity 
of  blood. 

This  monopoly  of  blood  has  two  effects. 
If  the  heart  is  much  excited,  it  may  set  the 
whole  blood  in  the  nervous  centres  in  cir- 
culation ;  the  consequences  are,  sensorial 
excitement  and  delirium  ;  and  this  class  of 
synipton.s  nervous  aniemic  subjects  jjresent 
during  the  irritation  of  reaction  or  fever. 
But  in  other  circumstances  we  find,  not 
excitement  of  the  sensorial  function,  but  the 
reverse,  stujjor,  while  the  spinal  finictioa 
becomes  exalted  to  the  highest  degree. 
This  is  because  the  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  strong  as  it  is,  is  insufficient 
to  set  in  motion  the  whole  mass  of  blood 
in  the  brain ;  the  current  flows  with  in- 
creased force  by  the  vertebral  and  posterior 
communicating  arteries  to  the  medulla  and 
base  of  the  brain — hence  the  convulsions  ; 
whilst  the  blood  in  the  hemis])here  of  the 
brain  is  comparatively  stagnant — hence  the 
insensibility. 

The  great  practical  inferences  from  these 
observations  are,  that  nervous  susceptibility, 
as  it  is  called,  aiul  a  tendency  to  these 
hysterical  or  epileptic  ])aroxysms  in  the 
severest  forms  of  such  affections,  depend  oa 
irregularities  of  the  (urculation,  and  the  great 
indication  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of 
these  attacks  is  the  adoption  of  means  which 
shall  equalise  the  circulation — render  it  as 
equal,  as  steady,  and  yet  as  complete  as 
possible  in  every  part  of  the  system  —  not  to 
allow  one  part  to  monopolise  the  blood,  but 
to  take  various  means  to  ensure  an  equal 
distribution  in  every  part. 

The  means  by  which  we  effect  this  will 
vary  in  different  cases.  The  determinatioa 
to  the  head  is  in  some  instances  so  strong 
as  to  threaten  inflammation  ;  or  there  may 
be  signs  of  serious  cerebral  congestion  : 
here  blood-letting  may  be  required,  but  the 
loss  of  balance  generally  takes  place  most 
in  aniemic  subjects,  who  can  ill  afford  the 
loss  of  blood,  and  whose  disorders  arise, 
in  d  great  measure,  from  this  very  cause. 
Hence  dei)letion,  although  necessary  in  a 
few  urgent  cases,  is  generally  an  excep- 
tionable remedy,  and  the  object,  in  most 
instances,  is  to  improve  the  vigour  of  the 
circulation,  and  increase  the  tpiantity  of 
blood,  ratiier  than  the  reverse.  But  the 
leading  indication  is,  to  insure  the  equality 
of  its  distribution.  Although  we  lio  not 
abstract  blood,  yet  it  is  a  clear  indication  to 
derive  it  from  the  head  and  spine,  and 
we  effect  this  by  various  means ;  to  wit,  by 
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cold  to  these  parts,  and  particularly  to 
the  back  of  the  neck,  by  heat  to  other  parts, 
particularly  to  the  extremities  ;  by  purgative 
and  diuretic  medicines,  by  blisters,  or  other 
means  of  counter-irritation.  These  reme- 
dial measures  variously  combined  and  applied 
are  ail  severally  useful  in  such  cases.  We 
attempt  the  same  objects  more  habitually 
by  various  regiminal  means  that  keep  up 
the  cutaneous  and  e.xtreme  circulation ; 
by  regular,  but  moderate,  exercise ;  by 
■warm  clothing  of  the  surface  and  extre- 
mities ;  by  the  shower-bath,  or  cold  spong- 
ing, followed  by  friction  and  other  practices 
■which  promote  a  thorough  distribution  of 
blood  throughout  the  body. 

We  have  found  that  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  often  much  disordered  ;  the  patient 
is  very  excitable,  and  subject  to  palpitation  : 
this  cannot  occur  without  increasing  the 
disorder  of  the  circulation.  Remember  that 
the  increased  force  of  the  heart  does  not  set 
the  circulation  right ;  for  at  the  time  that  its 
throbs  are  violent  in  the  chest,  the  pulses  are 
■weak  at  the  extremities — here,  in  truth,  is  the 
cau«e  of  the  fits.  It  is  therefore  an  object  to 
prevent  these  attacks  of  palpitation  ;  this  is 
one  reason  why  I  gave  hydrocyanic  acid, 
digitalis,  henbane,  and  valerian  ;  and  most 
valuable  they  are.  I  do  not  know  any 
medicines  which  are  so  successful  in 
diminishing  e]iileptic  or  hysterical  con- 
vulsions ;  reducing  its  irritability,  and  acting 
as  they  do  by  tranquillizing  the  action  of  the 
heart,  preventing  those  bursts  of  violent 
movement  which  derange  instead  of  pro- 
moting the  circulation. 

Another  indication  will  be  the  removal  of 
all  causes  of  excitement  that  set  the  heart  in 
inordinate  action — moral  emotions,  over- 
exertion of  any  kind,  any  irritation  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  of  the  uterine  system,  of 
teething.  In'antile  convulsions  come  from 
similar  causes  ;  they  cluster  together  as  a 
group  of  the  same  class.  Any  irritation 
whicli  sets  the  heart  in  violent  action  may 
bring  on  paroxysms.  I  maintain  that  these 
sadden  attacks  are  brought  on  mainly  through 
an  irregular  distribution  of  blood  dependent 
on  a  violence  of  action  or  a  determination  of 
blood  from  some  similar  cause.  Teasing  and 
irritating  measures  often  do  harm  in  this  way. 
For  example,  Wilson's  fits  seem  to  have  been 
increased  by  severe  counterirritation  ;  and 
they  soon  ceased  under  a  soothing  plan. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  further  indication  to  im- 
prove the  tone  of  the  whole  system  of  blood 
vessels.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  we 
find  a  beating  in  the  carotids  and  subclavians, 
and  fits  ensuing  as  a  consequence  and  we 
cannot  perceive  that  there  is  any  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  It  is  not  that  the  heart  acts  more 
strongly,  but  a  loss  of  tone  takes  place  in  the 
great  arteries.     They  become  unduly  large. 


and  let  the  current  of  the  heart's  force  into 
them  in  too  great  a  measure,  causing  a  de- 
termination of  blood.  This  takes  place  in 
an  atonic;  state  of  the  system,  and  is  generally 
connected  with  other  symptoms  of  loss  of 
tone — weakness  of  muscles,  depression  of 
strength,  liability  to  flushings  of  the  face, 
loss  of  power  and  heat  in  the  extremities,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  a  great  indication  in  such 
cases  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  system  ;  and 
it  is  under  this  head  that  we  may  notice  the 
operation  of  what  are  called  tonic  remedies. 
This  is  a  very  large  class  ;  some  of  these 
remedies  do  not  appear  to  be  stimulant 
at  all ;  they  seem  to  have  very  little  opera- 
tion besides  being  tonic  or  promoting  the 
tonic  contraction  of  animal  fibre.  Such, 
apparently,  is  the  0])eration  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  some  others.  These  are  amongst  the 
most  useful  reinedies  in  diminishing  the 
tendency  to  these  paroxysms  ;  and  I  suspect 
they  effect  it  in  the  manner  I  have  just 
surmised. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  remedies  still 
more  useful,  and  I  believe  they  are  more 
useful  because  they  promote  the  restoration 
of  the  natural  circulation  in  a  double  mode — 
I  mean  chalybeate  tonics,  mineral  acids, bark, 
quinine,  &c.  ;  but  none  stand  so  high  as  the 
preparations  of  iron.  They  improve  the 
tone  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  operate  as 
astringents.  None  is  so  useful  under  such 
circumstances  as  the  tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron.  In  other  cases  the  other  forms  of  iron 
may  be  preferred,  but  in  these  cases,  where 
there  is  palpitation  of  heart  and  failure  of 
circulation,  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  is 
the  best  I  know.  And  there  is  another 
operation  beside  that  of  increasing  the  tone 
of  the  animal  fibre,  namely,  the  restoration 
of  the  proper  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
blood  ;  and  by  efl'ecting  this  the  inequalities 
of  circulation  are  also  reduced.  I  have  stated 
in  the  present  lecture  that  these  inequalities 
are  usually  connected  with  ana3niia.  In 
proportion  as  that  is  removed,  so  the  vessels 
are  better  filled  with  blood  of  a  better 
quality — more  abundant  in  red  particles, 
and  in  pr0))ortion  as  it  is  better  circulated  to 
the  extremities,  less  expended  on  parts  near 
the  heart  itself,  in  that  proportion  will  the 
tendency  to  these  fits  or  cih  r  evil  re- 
sults connected  with  irregular  circulation 
diminish.  Hence  we  find  that  although  by 
hydrocyanic  acid,  digitalis,  and  other  means 
of  tranquillizing  the  circulation,  in  the  first 
instance  we  can  best  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
these  paroxysms,  yet  we  produce  a  permanent 
cure  best  by  the  tonic  class  of  remedies.  They 
improve  the  tone  of  thehody,  the  condition 
of  the  general  circulation,  and  render  the 
heart's  action  more  effectual  for  this  pur- 
pose. 
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Syeeidum  metal.     Lead,  density.     Manu- 
facture  of  shot — softness  —  crystalliza- 
tion— elasticity — o.vides  of  lead— manu- 
facture  of  glass — action   of  water  vpon 
lead. 
In  the  last  lecture  I  omitted  to  make  a  re- 
mark   upon    a    speculum   that  was   placed 
before  you.     Speaking  of  bronze,  I  snid  that 
it   was    an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin ;    spe- 
culum is  also  an  alloy  of  tjjcse  two   metals. 
Bronze  was  the  hardest  and  toughest  sub- 
stance which  the  ancients  knew  for   making 
cuttinginstruments;  yet  thisallov(speculum) 
madeofihe  same  substances,  (with  a  little 
arsenic)   but  in  different  proportions,    is  as 
brittle  as  glass.     It  is  not  so  much  with  the 
view  of  illustrating  its  jiropertics  as  a  higbly 
reflecting  body,  as  to  show  the  extraordinary 
contrast  with  respect  to  brittleness  and  tough- 
ness that  1  now  refer  to  it.     I  believe  that  a 
plate  of  glass  would  resist  a  ])istol  shot  better 
than  an  enormous  plate  of  metal,  consisting 
of  an  alloy  of  coi)|ier  and  tin  in    these   pro- 
poitionF.    The  difference  between  the  tough- 
ness   and   brittleness   of  this  alloy,    and   of 
bronze,  dej)ends  upon  the  relative  quantities 
of  co!)]>er  and  tin. 

Now,  with  regard  to  Lkad,   the  subject 
which  is  to  claim  our  attention  to-day,  there 
are  certain  jiroperties  common  to  it,  and  to 
other  metals,  while  there  are  other  pTOi)cr- 
ties  peculiarly  associated  with  it   of  a  most 
useful   character.      Here  is   a  specimen   of 
crystallized   lead,  which   I  have  placed  in  a 
glass,  and  left  there  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing   the  \mre.  tint  of    tlie  metal  when   free 
from  tiie  contact  of  air.     It  is  very  different 
from  tin,  which  is  a  white  metal  ;   the  colour 
of  lead   is   tjhie.     It  is  heavy' amongst  me- 
tals, its  sjjecific  gravity  being  11-35.   and  is 
fusible  at  a  moderate  h:-at.     These  two  pro- 
perties of  weight  and   fusibility  are  applied 
in  all  metals,  but  especially  in  the  case  of  lead, 
to  useful  jfurposcs.    One  iipj)lication  of  heavy 
bodies,  and  for  which  lead  above  all   others 
is  useful,  in   consequence  of  its  gravity  con- 
nected with  its  fusibility,  is  for  projectiles. 
I  have  before  me  a  specimen  of  a   i)roje(:tile 
from  the  battle  of  Navarino  ;  it  is   in  union 
with  one  of  the  timbers  of  a   British   ship. 
It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  force  with 
which  a  ball  can   become  embedded  in  tim- 
ber, without  entirely  destroying  the  latter. 
*  Cuiitiiiucd  from  j).  402. 


Lead  is  used  v«ry  extensively  for  the  manu- 
facture of  projectiles.  Whatever  may  be  1 
the  object,  the  projectileshouldd  have  that  de- 
cree of  momentum  and  power  whi<;h  is  litted 
fo!  the  particular  occasion.  This  requires  two 
conditions ;  at  one  time  you  want  a  large 
shot  which  is  dense  and  heavy  ;  at  another, 
a  shot  which  shall  be  heavy  and  small.  A 
heavy  shot  will  go  further  than  a  bulky  one  : 
for  this  reason  shots  are  cast  partly  hol- 
low at  the  centre,  and  when  the  object  is 
to  increase  the  distance  which  they  are  capa- 
ble of  being  carried,  they  are  tilled  with  lead 
to  make  them  heavy.  The  si>ecimen  before 
you  is,  I  believe,  the  largest  sized  ball  that 
is  used  of  lead  ;  above  that,  iron  is  enijiloyed, 
or  iron  filled  with  lead.  1  should  hardly 
think  it  worth  while  to  illustrate  these  points 
of  tlie  philoso])hy  of  metals,  were  it  not  that 
there  are  many  facts  of  daily  interest  con- 
nected with  them. 

I  shall  now  direct  your  attention  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  weight  of 
this  substance  is  important.  Where  we 
have  two  things  of  different  size  and  gravity, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  will  differ  in  their 
effects  as  projectiles,  and  still  more  when 
you  come  to  examine  the  variation  with  re- 
spect to  softness  and  hardness.  But  my 
present  object  is  simply  to  state,  that  lead  is 
valuable  as  a  shot  or  projeciile,  becaut^e  it 
will  go  easily  through  things  tliat  will  resist 
other  substances.  1  should  find  it  iir.possi- 
ble  to  throw  a  i)ea  through  the  pai)er  screen 
behind  me,  but  such  is  the  force  of  lead 
that  it  goes  through  it  at  once.  You  per- 
ceive that  on  throwing  a  few  peas  and  shots 
put  together  at  the  paper,  all  the  peas  come 
b*ck,  whereas  all  the  pellets  of  lead  have 
gone  through. 

Hastening  to  the  results  of  this  action,  I 
may  say  that  a  man  may  readily  cast  bullets 
in  moulds  oi  the  kind  before  you,  and  lead 
being  easily  fused,  no  other  substance  comes 
out  so  well.      If  1  want   to   make  a  ball  of  a 
given  size,  I  can  melt  the  lead    for  it,  pour 
it  out,  and  it  becomes  at  once  of  the  shape 
that  is  re'iuireJ  for  the  projectile.     The  ball 
when  cast  forth,  does  not  break  iiito  frag- 
ments, but  keci)s  its    sphericity,   answering 
every  purpose  of  a  projectile.     But  there  is 
a  vf  ry  l)eautiful  process   which    is  used  for 
Uie  )>urposc  of  making  smaller  kinds  of  pro- 
jectiles which  we  call  shot ;  and  there  is  bo 
much  interest  about  the  manufacture  of  lead 
shot,  that  1  will  illustrate  it.     A  very  impor- 
tant point  is,   that  the  shot  should  be  per- 
fectly e(|unl  in  size,  and    jierfectly   round   in 
form.     These  projierties  are  given  to  them 
by  the  ])rocess.  not  of  casting,  but  oik;  that 
depends    on    the  ir.utual   attraction   of    the 
particles    one    to    another,    as    some    say ; 
others  assert,  by  the  attraction  of   the  sur- 
face, or  a  kind  of  capillary  attraction.      In 
making    these  shot,   the  object  is  to  let  the 
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lead  ooze  through  a  little  hole  so  slowly  that 
it  shall  hang  by  the  smallest  neck,  and  then 
its  weight  is  sufficient  to  make  it  drop  oft"  in 
a  liquid  state,  and  the  beautiful  form 
depends  on  this  circumstance,  the  globule 
being  in  the  air  the  pirticles  exert  attraction 
one  to  another,  and  it  assumes  a  spherical 
form  ;  this  drop  of  lead  is  allowed  to  fall 
through  the  air.  I  shall  make  a  rough  ex- 
periment in  order  that  you  may  see  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  oozes  out.  There  is  a  kind 
of  sieve  with  holes  in  it  which  is  placed  at 
the  summit  of  a  tower  150  feet  in  height.  A 
large  drop  must  fall  through  a  vast  portion 
of  air  before  it  becomes  solid  ;  if  the  globule 
be  small,  it  need  not  fall  so  far.  You  have 
seen  those  lofty  structures  near  Waterloo 
Bridge.  Shot  manufactories  are  usually 
made  of  that  height  in  order  that  there  may 
be  depth  enough  for  the  shot  to  fall  through 
the  air,  and  become  cool  before  they  get  to 
the  bottom.  Below  they  have  a  tub  of 
water  into  which  the  shot  falls.  They  pro 
ceed  very  carefully  as  to  the  temperature  of 
the  lead.  They  first  of  all  take  a  great 
quantity  of  such  rubbish  as  I  have  here, 
which  they  disperse  and  spread  about  the 
bottom  of  the  cullender.  This  cullender  is 
then  filled  with  melted  lead  ;  the  lead  goes 
through  quietly,  and  at  last  a  beautiful  re. 
suit  is  obtained.  Youobserve  that  on  pouring 
the  lead  through  this  cullender,  successive 
drops  pass  through,  after  the  others  are 
delivered.  If  I  hold  a  plate  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  cullender,  I  then  get  a 
splash  of  lead ;  if  I  go  lower,  I  get  some- 
thing like  a  shot,  and  according  to  circum- 
stances—the temperature  of  the  lead,  and  so 
on, — will  be  the  result.  By  the  time  the 
lead  passes  to  the  bottom,  we  have  a  certain 
temperature,  not  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and 
the  splashing  of  the  metal  which  you  before 
saw  does  not  take  place.  The  shot  take 
their  form  not  from  the  water  into  which 
they  drop,  but  from  the  air.  Although  I  have 
only  a  fall  of  five  feet,  some  of  these  shot 
are  not  badly  formed ;  of  course  if  I  had 
had  fifty  feet  fall  they  would  have  been 
made  ten  times  as  well.  Were  you  to  look 
up  one  of  those  towers  from  the  interior,  you 
would  think  it  of  a  most  enormous  height — 
for  in  looking  up  a  narrow  circular  space 
the  height  becomes  magnified  under  the  eye, 
and  you  would  there  see  a  little  shower 
of  shot  coming  down,  which  the  cullender  is 
delivering  off  into  the  space  below.  So  true 
is  the  descent  of  the  shot,  that  they  fall 
quite  perpendicularly,  and  are  all  collected 
within  a  very  small  space.  The  shot,  after 
falling  into  the  water,  are  taken  out  in  thi"? 
round  state. 

I  must  not  longer  detain  you  on  this  sub- 
ject, excejjt  to  point  out  the  mode  in  which 
the  bad  shot  are  separated  from  the  good. 
They  take  a  board,  incline  it,  and  pkce  the 


shot  upon  it.  If  it  be  a  true  sphere  it  will 
run  in  a  line  round  the  inclination,  but  if 
there  be  any  irregularity  it  will  not  rua 
straight  down,  but  obliquely,  and  in  this 
way  a  very  correct  division  is  made  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad.  They  have 
a  still  more  beautiful  process  by  which  they 
have  recently  separated  one  shot  from  ano- 
ther, and  which  depends  upon  this ;  the 
truer  the  shot  is  to  a  sphere,  the  more  mo- 
mentum will  it  acquire  in  passing  down  aa 
inclined  plane.  The  shot  are  delivered  upoa 
a  table  of  this  kind  ;  those  which  are  true 
speedily  overshoot  two  given  marks,  but 
those  which  are  not  quite  true  overshoot  one 
mark,  and  do  not  reach  the  other  until  some 
time  after,  during  which  time  the  table  is 
raised. 

Let  me  now  take  you  to  the  softness  of 
lead.  Lead  is  a  very  soft  metal,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  better  illustrate  com- 
parative softness  and  hardness,  than  by  tak- 
ing two  or  three  pieces  of  metal,  and  com- 
paring one  with  another.  Lead  is  so  soft 
that  I  can  scratch  it  with  my  nail.  If  I 
take  a  sovereign,  put  it  between  two  smooth 
plates  of  lend,  lay  it  on  an  anvil,  and  give  it 
a  smart  blow,  I  shall  make  no  sensible 
effect  on  gold,  silver,  or  other  substauces, 
but  I  shall  obtain  on  the  lead  a  good  im- 
pression of  both  sides  by  a  single  blow.  The 
edges  of  the  impression  are  nearly  as  sharp 
as  in  the  original  coin.  There  are  before  us 
a  number  of  illustrations  which  show  the 
softness  of  lead. 

This  leads  me  to  another  point.  Here  is 
a  cannon-ball  such  as  is  now  formed,  and 
is  meant  to  be  used  thus.  Through  a  hole 
the  cavity  is  filled  with  leaden  bullets,  gun- 
powder is  then  introduced,  and  a  fusee,  after 
which  it  is  fired  off  in  the  usual  way,  goes  a 
a  certain  distance,  and  thea  the  gunpowder 
is  inflamed.  In  experiments  made  at  Deal 
some  of  these  balls  were  thrown  with  gun- 
powder, and  look  at  the  effect.  The  lead 
shot  was  put  in,  the  shell  made  up,  but 
when  picked  up  after  it  had  been  fired,  the 
lead  shot  were  found  all  knocked  together, 
and  by  the  softness  of  the  metal  they  had 
formed  one  coherent  mass.  The  blow  given 
by  the  gunpowder  on  the  shell  drives  it  for- 
ward with  sr.ch  power  as  to  overcome  the 
vis  inertite,  and  the  lead  is  packed  at  the 
back  of  the  shell  by  the  blow  it  receives  in 
the  chamber  of  the  cannon  ;  consequently 
in  all  these  cases  you  find  the  mass  of  lead, 
consisting  of  numerous  shot  fixed  in  one  large 
lump  at  tlie  opposite  end.  I  have  broken 
some  part  out  of  the  mass  in  order  to  show 
what  shape  the  balls  take,  when  fired  off 
altogether  like  the  shot  in  the  Shrapnell 
shell.  This  fact  illustrates  the  comparative 
softness  of  lead.  It  is  impossible  to  cast  a 
bullet  in  a  mould  of  the  kind  before  you 
without  leaving  an  empty  space  or  vacuum. 
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within.  Cut  any  bullet  across  its  axis,  you 
are  sure  to  find  a  hole ;  and,  indeed,  the  act 
of  cutting  also  illustrates  the  softness  of  the 
lead.  I  have  made  a  section  of  one  of  the 
bullets  before  me,  and  you  observe  that 
there  is  a  hole  into  which  a  pea  could  be 
introduced,  and  that,  not  at  the  centre  of 
the  shot,  but  at  one  end,  destroying  there- 
fore its  equilibrium,  throwing  the  centre  of 
gravity  out  of  its  proper  form,  and  thus 
causing  it  to  take  an  irregular  course  when 
discharged.  On  this  account  they  now  take 
advantage  of  the  softness  of  lead,  and  make 
bullets  by  pressure  ;  and  here  is  the  appara- 
tus by  which  it  is  done.  The  lead  takes 
various  forms  until  true  bullets  are  ob- 
tained, which  have  no  aperture  within  them, 
but  which  often  have  an  octagonal  form,  by 
which  they  are  rifled  more  beautifully  than 
those  that  are  spherical. 

I  have  obtained  a  plumber's  vice  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  softness  of  lead.  The 
plumber  wants  lead  of  this  kind  for  cathe- 
dral and  cottage  windows,  and  many  other 
purposes.  He  requires  an  opening  down 
the  middle,  and  two  projecting  plates  on 
each  side,  that  he  may  let  in  his  panes  of 
glass.  They  are  let  in  very  easily  and  held 
very  firmly.  He  has  here  a  substance  which 
he  can  cut  off,  solder,  or  do  anything  with 
that  he  pleases.  The  jilurober  gets  the  lead 
of  the  shape  he  wants  it,  partly  by  its  fusi- 
bility, and  partly  by  its  softness,  and 
finishes  it  off  by  this  vice,  consisting  of  two 
wheels  within,  which  are  meant  to  go  into 
the  depression,  and  then  there  are  two  cheeks 
intended  to  confine  the  sides  of  the  lead, 
and  make  it  a  cutting  instrument.  If  I  put 
this  piece  of  lead  in  the  side  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  then  put  a  piece  of  lead  through 
not  quite  so  large,  you  will  jerceive  how 
beautifully  the  workman  applies  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  softness  of  lead,  and  brings 
through  the  machine  precisely  what  he 
wishes.  There  is  in  this  operation  an  ac- 
tion both  of  wire-drawing,  and  compressing 
the  edges.  The  wheel  lays  hold  of  the  lead 
and  pulls  it  along  by  the  edges  ;  the  cheeks 
will  not  give  way,  and  it  is  therefore  wire- 
drawn between  the  cheeks,  rolled  between 
the  wheels,  and  comes  out  of  the  form  he 
requires.  These  strips  of  lead  arc  what  he 
carries  about  with  him  from  place  to  place 
and  uses.  If,  through  the  softness  of  the 
lead,  he  gets  it  wrong,  he  can,  owing  to  the- 
same  property,  make  it  right  again.  If  1 
take  these  strips  of  lead  with  all  their  irre- 
gularities, owing  to  their  softness,  I  can 
make  them  straight  and  perfect  as  they  were 
in  the  first  instance.  Lead  applied  to  ca- 
thedral and  other  windows  has  great  j)ower 
in  resisting  corrosion  from  the  atmosphere 
on  account  of  the  adhesion  of  a  superficial 
coat  of  oxide. 


Lead  is  more  crystalline  than  mica,  or 
calcareous  spar.  I  have  in  the  bottles  on 
the  table  a  few  illustrations  of  the  crystal- 
lized state  of  lead.  They  would  require 
half  an  hour  carefully  to  examine  them ; 
these  arborescent  jilates  are  crystals  all  par- 
taking of  one  character,  and  are  exceedingly 
beautiful.  They  are  formed  by  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead, 
which  is  decomposed  by  a  piece  of  zinc 
above,  but  the  jioint  I  wish  to  illustrate  is, 
the  crystalline  form  which  the  lead  takes.  I 
have  lead  here  that  has  been  fused  in  a  la- 
dle, and  on  pouring  it  off  we  have  crystals, 
but  they  soon  go  dull  and  lose  their  beauty, 
except  to  him  who  looks  very  closely  at 
them.  Here  is  a  mass  of  small  crystals  of  lead 
procured  in  separating  lead  from  silver  by 
fusion  and  crystallization.  Here  are  other 
specimens  also  illustrating  the  crystalline 
character  of  lead. 

A  great  many  metals  are  crystalline ; 
for  example,  bismuth  and  copper,  of  which 
there  are  very  fine  specimens  before  you.  An- 
timony, copper,  gold,  silver,  and  platina,  are 
all  crystalline.  Some  divide  with  great  fa- 
cility in  one  direction,  and  resist  in  another. 
I  cannot  pull  them  in  one  way,  but  I  can 
separate  th<Mn  iti  another.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  lead  or  malleable  metals  ;  when 
crystalline,  the  slightest  exertion  tends  to 
])ull  the  jiarts  asunder.  They  give  way,  and. 
the  strength  of  attraction  appears  to  be  the 
same  in  all  directions.  Curious  experimental 
investigations  have  been  carried  on  with  re- 
gard to  the  crystalline  property  of  the  metals. 

Had  I  time,  I  might  dwell  much  on  the 
adhesion  of  the  particles  of  metals.  If  I 
take  a  piece  of  lead,  and  give  it  a  certain 
shape,  and  then  move  it  a  little  on,  it  will 
come  back  by  its  own  elasticity.  Unless  it 
could  do  so,  you  could  not  have  a  sonorous 
body.  Here  is  a  leaden  bell ;  you  may  ring' 
it  in  a  certain  manner,  and  it  has  the  power 
to  return  by  a  series  of  vibrations  |)roduc- 
ing  sound.  If  I  took  silver  1  could  produce 
a  louder  sound,  its  elasticity  being  much 
greater  than  that  of  lead.  There  is  another 
point  about  the  attraction  of  particles  that  I 
must  mention.  It  has  been  said,  when  the 
metals  have  been  beaten,  or  pressed,  or 
hammered,  they  have  the  power  of  con- 
tracting to  a  smaller  space  when  the  ori- 
ginal force  is  removed.  I  do  not  know  of 
an  instance  where  this  holds  good  ;  nor  do  I 
know  tliat  there  is  an  instance  of  ju'essure 
reducing  an  absolute  solid  compact  body  to 
a  smaller  bulk  at  one  time  than  another ; 
but  in  metals  this  is  said  to  be  the  case.  I 
have  made  inquiries  on  the  subject  at 
Woolwich  ;  they  deny  that  it  ever  takes 
))laee,  thougli  I  have  stated  in  this  room 
that  it  does ;  but  I  am  informed  by  the 
officers  there,   that  the  specific  gravity  of 
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lead  subjected  to  high  pressure,  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  lead  which  has  just 
come  out  of  the  mould. 

There  is  a  singular  point  about  the  cast- 
ing of  lead,  which  is,  that  when  lead  has  been 
recently  cast  it  has  its  maximum  hardness, 
and  those  who  make  leaden  pipes,  bullets, 
or  shot,  always  find  themselves  obliged  to  let 
the  lead  remain  six  or  seven  weeks  in  order 
that  it  may  get  soft,  and  they  are  then  able 
to  work  it  much  better.  This  is  owing  to  a 
singular  property  in  this  metal  which  we  do 
not  understand.  At  the  lead  works  at 
Waterloo  Bridge  they  make  leaden  ))ipes 
simply  by  the  compression  of  an  enormous 
mass  of  the  metal.  The  pipe  is  made  to 
almost  any  size  and  length,  and  nothing 
limits  it  except  the  cajjability  of  giving  it 
pressure  through  a  mould,  to  impart  to  it 
form  ;  they  make  the  lead  hot  in  the  first 
instance,  after  which  it  is  left  to  get  cold. 
There  are  many  curious  points  about  the 
cohesion  of  metals  when  hot  and  cold ;  I 
must  not  dwell  on  these,  but  take  those 
subjects  which  are  of  more  importance. 

In  the  short  time  that  remains  I  must 
bring  before  you  some  of  the  general  effects 
that  result  in  consequence  of  the  relative 
attraction  of  lead  for  oxygen,  chlorine,  and 
other  bodies.  When  lead  is  first  cast,  it  is 
bright,  and  when  we  keep  it,  it  takes  that 
blueish-white  tint  which  every  body  recog- 
nizes to  be  the  colour  of  lead.  Its  surface 
then  presents  a  thin  film  of  the  compound  of 
lead  with  oxygen,  which  is  so  retained  in  its 
place  by  the  subjacent  lead  that  it  does  not 
leave  it ;  and  it  becomes  a  plaster,  or  a  kind 
of  varnish,  on  the  surface,  protecting  it 
from  further  chemical  action  of  the  same 
kind.  When  lead  is  prepared  in  a  peculiar 
way,  it  burns  more  brilliantly,  and  with  more 
violence,  than  phosphorus.  Here  is  an  ex- 
periment which  shows  tlie  powerful  affinity 
of  lead  for  oxygen  ;  and  its  affinity  for  chlo- 
rine is  equally  great.  Take  a  compound  of 
oxide  of  lead  with  a  vegetable  acid  (the 
tartaric),  and  form  a  salt  which  we  call  the 
tartrate  of  lead.  If  we  put  the  salt  into  a 
glass  tube,  and  heat  it  to  a  dull  red  heat,  the 
tartaric  acid  will  become  decomposed,  and 
nothing  will  be  left  in  the  tube  but  lead  in 
fine  division,  mingled  with  vegetable  char- 
coal. When  the  lead  is  thus  prepared,  we 
observe  that  it  has  a  very  strong  attraction 
for  oxygen.  It  is  not  one  part  merely  that 
becomes  oxydized,  but  every  particle  of  the 
metal  can  be  exposed  to  oxygen  at  once,  and 
the  probability  is  that  this  compound  will 
take  fire  and  burn  the  moment  I  open  the 
tube.  You  observe  the  combustion  ;  it  is 
the  lead  that  is  burning,  and  it  will  set  fire 
to  the  paper,  and  form  white  fumes  very 
different  from  anything  you  have  hitherto 
seen.     The  fumes  that  are  going  up  are  the 


result  of  the  oxydation  of  the  metal.  The 
lead  and  the  charcoal  are  both  burning  by 
simply  exposing  them  to  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  at  common  temperatures. 

We  will  now  see  what  happens  when  the 
powder  is  thrown  into  pure  oxygen,  and 
what  kind  of  combustion  takes  place  under 
these  circumstances.  This  substance  (cal- 
cined  tartrate  of  lead)  is  a  fire-work  of  a 
better  kind  than  any  I  can  shew  you.  [The 
most  intense  combustion  ensued  on  the 
powder  being  projected  into  a  vessel  of  pure 
oxygen.]  Here  is  yellow  oxide  of  lead 
formed,  which  was  discovered  long  ago,  the 
first  or  protoxide  of  lead.  What  can  sur- 
pass the  affinity  of  the  metals  for  oxygen,  or 
their  claim  to  be  considered  combustible 
substances,  when  an  effect  like  this  is  pro- 
duced with  lead  ?  The  same  effect  takes 
pkce.  not  only  with  lead,  but  with  iron, 
zinc,  and  other  metals,  modified  only  by  the 
state  of  the  body. 

I  have  forgotten  one  experiment  that  I 
should  have  mentioned  before;  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  chemical  affinity  of  lead  for 
oxygen,  but  I  will  see  if  I  can  bring  it  into 
effect  before  we  ])art.  I  put  into  two  dishes 
sheets  of  clean  lead  as  nearly  alike  as  pos- 
sib'e;  to  the  one  I  add  a  little  distilled 
water,  and  to  the  other  a  little  common 
water — such  water  as  comes  into  cisterns 
that  are  made  of  lead.  The  fact  which  I  wish 
to  bring  out  is  the  difference  in  the  chemical 
action  in  the  case  of  pure  water  and  water 
containing  the  ordinary  saline  substance  dis- 
solved in  it. 

With  regard  to  lead,  it  forms  three 
oxides.  I  am  not  about  to  bring  before  you 
a  history  of  these  oxides,  but  to  illustrate 
the  fact  of  their  production.  There  is  the 
protoxide,  the  one  produced  when  lead  burns 
in  the  air ;  then  there  is  the  substance  com- 
monly called  red  lead,  which  is  another  pre- 
paration having  distinct  properties ;  then 
there  is  a  third  compound,  the  peroxide  of 
lead,  which  also  possesses  different  proper- 
ties. These  three  oxides  differ  in  properties 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  different  pro- 
portions  of  lead  and  oxygen  which  enters 
into  all  of  them.  Referring  to  a  table  of  equi- 
valents presented  at  the  last  lecture,  we  will 
call  the  number  of  lead  104.  Although  lead  is 
so  active  in  taking  oxygen  from  the  air,  it 
by  no  means  takes  the  largest  or  the  smallest 
quantity,  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  takes 
104  parts  of  lead,  nearly  200  of  gold,  28  of 
iron,  so  that  lead  is  midway  between  those 
metals  which  have  the  greatest  and  least 
affinity  for  oxygen.  Mercury  can  displace 
silver  by  taking  away  oxygen  ;  copper  can 
displace  mercury,  while  lead,  zinc,  or  iron, 
can  displace  copper :  so  I  might  go  on 
tlirough  a  series  of  chemical  decompositions, 
showing  that  one  metal  has  more  affinity  for 
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oxygen  than  others.  Notwithstanding  the 
etren^jth  of  the  affinity  of  lead  for  oxygen, 
■we  can  easily  take  it  away  from  its  com- 
pounds with  that  body  by  introducing  a 
piece  of  zinc. 

Amongst  the  compounds  of  lead  there  is 
one  rather  important,  because  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  what  we  call  flint-glass — 
glass  that  is  striking  for  its  lustre — in  the 
manufacture  of  which  Great  Britain  has 
succeeded  more  than  any  other  nation.  Our 
flint-glass  is  carried  to  high  perfection,  and 
it  owes  its  weight,  and  a  great  deal  of  its 
brilliancy  and  refracting  power,  to  the  lead 
which  it  contains.  Here  are  two  or  three 
bottles  made  of  flint-glass,  and  from  the 
lead  contained  in  them,  they  have  lost  their 
transparency,  and  become  black  by  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  has 
been  kept  in  them.  I  will  show  you  the 
result  of  making  a  highly  refracting  glass, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  lead  in  it  These 
glasses  are  alikein  composition,  andboth  eon- 
tain  about  two- thirds  the  weight  of  metallic 
lead  ;  the  silica  and  the  borax  do  not  make 
tip  more  than  one-third.  It  is  a  little  of 
that  lead  which,  being  brought  out  and 
accidentally  reduc?d  to  the  metallic  state, 
forms  those  beautiful  dark  lines  and  curves 
in  different  parts  of  the  glass.  These  veins 
render  it  objectionable  for  optical  uses. 

Then,  again,  we  have  certain  com- 
pounds of  lead  which  are  valuable  as  a 
basis  for  colours.  1  will  present  one  or 
two,  because  they  are  much  used  for  this 
purpose.  One  of  these  is  white  lead,  the 
fine  pigment  used  by  the  painter,  which, 
though  objectionable  for  one  reason,  that  is, 
its  changeableness,  he  nevertheless  employs. 
He  gets  effects  by  the  use  of  white  lead  as  a 
medium  for  other  colours  that  other  sub- 
stances will  not  give  him,  alliiough  they  are 
white,  and  remain  so  a  niuirh  longer  time. 
I  have  here  oxide  of  lead  dissolved  as  a  salt, 
and  if  I  add  an  alkaline  carbonate,  1  shall 
have  carbonate  of  lead  produced.  It  is  here 
formed  in  a  humid,  and  there  in  a  dry  way, 
by  placing  the  metal,  under  certain  con- 
dition'^, in  contact  with  air,  water,  and  sur- 
rounding bodies  yielding  carbonic  acid. 
Another  body  is  the  iodide  of  lead,  which  is 
a  beautiful  pigment;  you  will  recognise  it 
as  one  of  the  colours  used  in  painting.  I 
will  show  you  a  third  kind,  and  here  1  am 
obliged  to  use  a  substance  of  an  offensive 
odour,  namely,  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If 
I  take  pure  white  lead,  and  bring  the  solu- 
tion containing  sulphur  near  it,  such  affinity 
has  this  body  for  sulphur  that  we  shall  im- 
mediately have  the  combination  1  am  about  to 
show  you.  You  see  the  extratirdinary  change 
caus<'d  by  the  production  of  tul)thurct  of 
lead  which  takes  place  from  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  will  turn  every 
salt    of  lead  black,   or  even  to  a  metallic 


lustre.  What  was  white  becomes  black ; 
and  in  this  way  the  change  in  affinity  is 
shown.  Now,  we  depend  upon  these  effects 
for  the  detection  of  lead  ;  there  is  no  process 
more  delicate  to  show  minute  portions  of  the 
metal.  I  have  here  put  metallic  lead  under  the 
ordinary  condition  of  action  in  contact  with 
air  and  water,  and  I  will  try  whether  1  can- 
not show  you  the  difference  which  has  taken 
place  by  this  test.  Lead,  by  its  fusibility, 
softness,  malleability,  and  durability  in 
the  air,  under  common  circumstances,  is" 
able  to  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of 
cisterns  or  pipes  to  any  extent ;  we  keep 
water  in  the  former,  and  have  a  supply  of 
water  through  the  latter.  If  the  water 
be  pure,  and  the  lead  pure,  a  chemical 
action  takes  place  that  might,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  of  the  most  deleterious 
kind.  I  have  put,  as  I  have  said,  into  one 
dish  a  portion  of  clean  sheet-lead,  and 
covered  it  with  distilled  water  ;  into  another, 
a  portion  of  clean  sheet  lead  and  common 
spring  water,  and  we  find,  it  may  be  to  our 
surprise,  that  the  distilled  water  acts  o.i  the 
lead,  and  the  lead  on  the  water,  and  that  a 
series  of  changes  are  going  on  from  the  lead 
combining  witli  the  oxygen,  and  in  a  certain 
state  the  combination  becomes  dissolved  in 
water.  Here  we  have  a  specnmen  of  the  crys- 
tals of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  thus  pro- 
duced, and  the  metal  ftjrms  other  compounds 
after  the  first  action  has  commenced  :  but 
what  I  am  desirous  to  point  out  is,  that  this 
change  never  takes  place  in  lead  when  com- 
mon or  ordinary  water  is  used.  Here  are  two 
bottles  that  were  prepared  Aug. 12, 1835.  One 
contains  common  spring  water,  and  there  is 
a  li  tie  deposit,  but  the  water  is  free  from 
lead.  The  other  contains  distilled  water, 
and  there  is  the  third  of  an  inch  of  carbonate 
of  lead  deposited,  and  the  metal  is  much 
more  acted  upon.  The  air  has  not  been 
entirely  excluded,  and  you  see  the  relative 
efl'ects  that  have  gone  on.  In  the  experi- 
ment, which  has  been  going  on  ordy  for  a 
(juarter  of  an  iiour,  far  more  lead  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  pure  water  (distilled)  than 
by  the  impure  (the  sjiring  water).  This 
experiment  shows  that  if  pure  water  were 
supplied  to  us  by  natiire,  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  health,  and,  for  this  reason, 
among  many  others,  that  it  would  become 
poisoned  by  being  ke|)t  in  leaden  cisterns,  or 
transmitted  through  leaden  pipes. 


COMPLEXION  OF  WOMEN  SUFFERING  FROM 
CARCINOMA  UTliRI. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  that  in 
thirty-three  cases  of  carcinoma  uteri  oc- 
curring amongst  my  out-patients  at  Guy's, 
twenty-lhree  of  the  women  were  of  dark 
complexioii. — Dr.  Anhwell  on  the  Dineaset 
of  Women. 
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Original  CTommunt'fatton?. 
NOTES  OF  OBSERVATIONS  IN 

su  nGICal  practice. 

By  Alexander  Johv  Hannay,  M.D. 

Surgeon  to  the  Glasg'ow  Royal  Infirmary. 

I  HAD  thrown  together  the  following 
notes  of  certain  points  in  surgical  prac- 
tice, for  the  consideration  of  one  of  the 
societies  of  this  city.  Whatever  mav 
be  the  value  or  interest  of  these  points, 
in  the  estimation  of  qnalificd  jurlges,  I 
have  been  induced  fo  deem  them  wor- 
thy of  being  laid  before  the  profession  ; 
and  it  may  be,  that  the  pr.ictices  they  in- 
culcate are  not  unworthy  of  adoption. 

The  topics  a.'e  :  — 

1st.  'i'he  use  of  a  roller  or  bandage 
carefully  and  firmly  apiilied,  in  di- 
minishing the  quantity  of  blood  lost  in 
amputations  of  the  extremities. 

2d.  A  method  of  shortening  the  pain  • 
ful  dissection  back  of  the  fl;ip  or  cuff 
of  *kin  in  circular  amputations  of  the 
extvemiiies,  particularly  of  the  thigh. 

3d.  Rule  for  our  guidance  in  the  use 
of  stitches  in  keeping  together  the 
edges  of  a  flap  after  amputation. 

4th,  The  benefit  of  admip.istering 
an  anodyne  a  short  time  before  the 
first  dressings  after  amputation. 

5th.  The  treatment  of  fractured  ribs 
by  broad  straps  of  adhesive  plaster 
bound  tirmly  round  the  chest. 

Gth.  Ruptured  tendo-Achillis ;  a 
novel,  simple  and  successful  way  of 
treating  it. 

On  th'^  use  of  a  roller  or  handaffe  care- 
Jiillji  and  fir  ml  }j  applied  in  diniinish- 
iiiy  the  quantity  of  blood  lost   in  am- 
piitdtions  of  thti  extremilies. 
To  diminish  the  loss  of  blood  in  am- 
putation is  a  point  of  the   highest  im- 
portance.    The  well-informed  surgeon 
knows    how    anxious    the    profession 
have  ever  been  to  attain  this;  the  ex- 
perienced   surgeon    also   knows     how 
bitter  and  how  serious  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  loss  of  blood,  even  of  very 
moderate   amount,   occasioned  liy  am- 
putation— how    severe   the   shock  in- 
duced   thereby    to    the    system,    and 
how    vehement    and    exhausting    the 
reaction    which    siicceed.s   to   the   de- 
preksion.      From    amputation    afford- 
ing the  only   chance   of  saving   life, 


we  are  often  called  upon  to  hazard  the 
ri>-ks  attached  to  it,  in  persons  who 
have  already  lost  nearly  as  much  blood 
as  the  frame  can  tolerate,  or  who  are 
reduced  to  the  lowest  etib  by  profuse 
and  protracted  purulent  discharge,  and 
by  colliquative  secretions  To  save  a 
few  ounces  of  blood  in  such  cases  is 
of  vital  importan,';c, — the  life  of  the 
patient  depends  on  it; — ;ind  certaini}' 
the  energy  of  the  economy  in  work- 
ing out  a  cure,  and  in  bearing  up  un- 
der the  severe  shock  indicted  by  the 
removal  of  a  I'irge  memlter,  is  mani- 
festly and  seriously  aflected  by  it. 
Experienced  men,  then,  will  hail  with 
satisfaction  every  piece  of  practice 
calculated  to  secure  in  Ftuy  degree  an 
obrect  so  important,  as  the  saving  of 
blood  in  the  amputation  of  the  large 
extremities. 

The  tourniquet  was  with  this  view 
uniformly  had   recourse  to;  and    cer- 
tainly  its  power  in    arresting   arterial 
hjemorrhage    when  properly   adju-^ted 
is  complete.     But  it  must,  be  obvious, 
that   by  the  pressure  of  its    strap  on 
the  large    venous  trunks,  high  u[)  in 
the    limb,     the.se    vessels     and    their 
smaller    tributaries     are    gorged.       A 
considerable     additional      amount     of 
blood  is  consequently  lost.     I  am  con- 
fident  that   in  amputations  in   which 
the     tourniquet   is   applied,    the    loss 
of  blood  from  the    venous  trunks,    is 
manifestly    augmented.      All   this  ad- 
ditional bleeding  may    be  sjjared,  and 
the     arterial    loss    as    certainly     pre- 
vented, by    the    substitution    for    the 
tourniquet    of  pressure    by    a    skilful 
and  experienced  hand,  which,  when  it 
can    be    had,    should   in    my  humble 
oi^inion    ahvays    be   trusted   to.     Still 
the    hand    that   undertakes    to  arrest 
bleeding  in  these  circumstances  should 
be  a  skilful  one,  one   practi'«cd  in  this 
very  manaMivre ;    and    I   acknowledge 
ihai    some    time   ago    I    had    a   very 
cogent  lesson   on   this   point.      Trust- 
ing   to     the    hand    of   an    assistant, 
cither    careless  or    unskilful,  I   found 
that,  in   that  instance  at  least,  i  had 
been  much    better  served   or    assisted 
by  a  well-applied  tourniquet.  I  believe 
it  almost    unnecessary  (in   this  city  it 
is  quite  unnecessary)  to  say,  that  the 
assistant  alluded   to  was  not  any  one 
of  my    very   able    and    esteemed    col- 
leagues,    with     whose     a.ssistanee     I 
.•<hould  feel  myself  secure  in   the  per- 
formance of  any  operation  I  am  ca« 
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pable  of  performin<T.  But,  besides  the 
above  well-known  and  now  generally 
adopted  piece  of  practice,  there  is 
another,  which  I  have  conjoined 
with  it  in  amputations  of  the  u])per 
and  lower  extremities,  with  the  most 
unequivocal  advantage  in  the  way 
of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood 
lost.  //  i.i  the  ap/iliiafinii  of  a  roller 
or  banddf/p,  veri/  equal h/  and  iientlii, 
verij  firmly  and  perfectlii,  so  us  to 
compre.1.1  with  all  bearable  firmness 
the  limb  from  its  verij  extremiti/  itp  as 
high  as  the  points  of  ampntalioii  will 
admit.  I  had  often  seen,  and  those 
who  do  not  employ  this  bandage  will 
yet  have  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
that  the  veins  of  the  portion  ampu- 
tated are  pouring  out  blood  most  co- 
piously, often  doubling  I  believe  the 
quantity  of  blood  lost;  which  I  aver 
will  always  be  saved  by  a  tight  and 
well-applied  bandage.  I  may  perhaps 
over-estimate  the  power  of  the  pre- 
cautionary procedure  I  now  recom- 
mend. I  cannot  over-estimate,  how- 
ever, the  end  which  it  aims  at;  viz. 
saving  the  patient's  blood  in  many 
cases  of  amputation  of  the  extremi- 
ties; to  the  effectual  attainment  of 
which,  it  is  my  honest  conviction,  the 
measure  now  advised  will  very  power- 
fully contribute  :  conjoir.ed  with  skil- 
ful manual  ])ressure  (in  place  of  the 
tourniquet),  it  will  prove  as  effectual 
as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit. 
The  roller  must,  to  be  serviceable,  be 
apply  carefully  and  exactly,  carried 
up  the  limb  from  its  extremity  with 
perfect  equality  of  pressure.  I  usually 
apply  it  immediately  before  the 
operation,  and  when  the  limb  can, 
without  much  inconvenience,  be  lifted 
up  above  the  level  of  the  body,  where- 
by the  veins  may  be  kept  during  its 
application,  in  as  empty  a  state  as  ])os- 
sible.  I  cause  it  to  be  hold  in  that  po- 
sition when  applying  the  bandage. 

There  has  occurred  to  my  mind  one 
objection  to  the  ])ractice  in  question, 
and  I  admit  that  in  some  cases  there 
may  be  some  weight  attached  to  that 
objection.  When  the  limb  to  be  am- 
putated is  inflamed,  and  consequently 
very  painful,  it  can  ill  bear  sufficient 
tightness  of  the  bandage;  I  have  seen 
the  roller  occasion  considerable  dis- 
tress in  a  few  cases;  but  I  hold  that 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  saving 
blood  secured  by  the  bandage  more 
than  outweighs    the   above  objection, 


which   moreover   is  speedily  removed 
by  the  amputation. 

II. — A  method  of  shorteuin;/  the  com- 
moiili/  tedious  ami  most  painful  dis- 
section back  of  the  fiup  or  caff  of 
skin  in  circular  amputatiins  of  the 
extrenrilies,  particularly  of  the  thigh. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  circular  am- 
putation of  the  thigh,  for  example,  so 
j)ainful  as  the  dissecting  back  a  suffi- 
cient cuff  of  skin,  and  unfortunately 
it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  tedious, 
as  well  as  the  most  unseemly  part  of  the 
operation.  Any  plan  calculated  to 
shorten  it,  to  expedite  this  part  of  the 
ojieration,  must  be  a  great  improvement. 
When  an  assistant  at  amputations  per- 
formed in  this  way,  I  always  felt  a 
desire  to  have  a  scalpel  in  my  hand, 
and  to  dissect  back  one  side,  whilst 
the  principal  operator  was  accomplish- 
ing the  other.  I  now  invariably  put 
this  into  practice,  requesting  the  per- 
son assisting  to  dissect  back  the  cuff 
of  skin  on  one  side,  whilst  I  am  doing 
the  same  on  the  other  ;  thus  is  the 
most  painful  and  most  tedious  part  of 
the  operation  shortened  by  one  iialf. 
The  practice  is  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
worthy  of  imitation. 

III. — Rale  for  our  yaida^ice  in  the  use 
of  sutures  or  stitches  in  keeping  to- 
gether the  edges  of  a  fiap  after  am- 
putation. 

On  this  point  there  was  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  point  is  yet  settled  on 
any  firm  or  satisfactory  principle; 
whilst  some  employ  them  in  all  cases, 
others  as  constantly  reject  them.  Both 
these  extremes  are  bad.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  union  takes  place 
more  completely,  more  speedily,  and 
more  surely,  wlicn  stitches  are  used  in 
cases  properly  admitting  of  their  in- 
troduction, the  characters  of  which 
I  shall  immediately  proceed  lo  shew. 
At  the  points  where  they  are  intro- 
duced luiion  is  often  speedy,  perfect, 
and  permanent,  and  at  these  and  no 
other  points  has  union  been  effected. 
On  several  occasions  I  have  often  re- 
gretted that  I  had  not  put  in  a  few 
more  of  them  :  but  I  have  been  tauglit 
that  they  are  not  proper  in  all  cases. 
I  was  early  in  my  professional  life  pre- 
judiced against  the    use  of  them  by  a 
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very  untoward  case  in  which  they 
were  used.  A  strong  muscular  Irish- 
man had  his  foot  and  ankle  crushed, 
so  as  to  require  amputation  ;  this  was 
performed  by  a  very  skilful  and  dex- 
terous hospital  surgeon,  who  adopted 
the  flap  operation.  He  made  a  large 
flap  of  the  very  muscular  calf:  the 
skin  was  rather  scanty  for  the  mass 
of  muscle,  and  when  brought  over  the 
muscle,  the  skin  was  put  on  the  stretch. 
The  surgeon  attempted  by  a  few 
stitches  to  keep  together  its  edges, 
which  could  be  made  to  meet  by 
much  dragging,  so  that  when  sewed 
the  skin  was  much  stretched,  and 
rather  tense  ;  consequently,  the  stump 
became  inflamed  with  much  pain  ;  great 
constitutional  irritation  with  nervous 
symptoms  ensued,  and  death  was  the 
result.  Since  that  period  1  find  that 
whenever  stitches  are  put  in  the  edges 
of  flaps  that  are  rather  short,  and  so 
made  to  eflfect  a  stretching  or  drag- 
ging of  the  parts,  they  are  inevitably 
mischievous. 

I  therefore  offer  it  as  the  result  of 
my  observation,  that  when  a  flap  is  of 
sufficient  length  to  meet  without  the 
least  dragging  or  stretching,  then  and 
there  are  stitches  beneficial,  and  sel- 
dom to  be  omitted  :  but  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  flaps  be  scanty,  and  if  the 
employment  of  a  stitch  would  keep 
them  on  the  stretch  in  the  least  degree, 
then  will  they  prove  mischievous,  and 
should  not  be  employed.  I  need 
hardly  say,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
stitch  through  the  muscular  structure 
of  the  flap  is  never  admissible.  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  I  once  saw  a  stitch 
which  was  introduced  so  as  to  pass 
through  that  tissue  produce  the  most 
serious  evils. 

"But  in  this  andin  all  other  stumps,  the 
approximation  of  the  lips  (by  stitches), 
will  depend  upon  the  laxness  of  the 
skin,  and  the  quantity  preserved  by  an 
artful  double  incision ;  for  the  skin 
must  not  be  drawn  together  so  tight  as 
to  put  It  upon  the  siretch,  lest  it  should 
bring  on  an  inflammation  and  pain. — 
•^/laip's  Critical  Inquiry,  4th  Ed.  p. 
286. 
IV.  —  Tlie   henrjit   of  admiiiisteriiir/  on 

aiiorli/H'!  a  slioit  ti/iif  bejure  the  first 

(Iressitiff  lifter  ampiitati  n. 

The  first  dressing  afier  amputation 
of  one  of  the  large  eiitremities  often 
inflicts  a  very  serious  shock  on  the 
system,  which  we  should  try  to  miti- 


gate. And  here  I  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  my  former  colleague.  Dr. 
Pagan,  for  an  important  hint  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion :  that  skilful  and  experienced, 
surgeon  always  gives,  as  he  informs 
me,  an  opiate  after  the  dressing  is 
finished,  and  with  manifest  advantage. 
As  it  is  some  time  before  the  opiate 
takes  eflfect,  I  have  usually  given  the 
opiate  (a  rather  powerful  one)  thirty  or 
forty  minutes  he/ore  proceeding  to  the 
dressing,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  with 
evident  advantage,  the  sufferings  of 
the  patient,  and  the  shock  to  the  sys- 
tem, being  thereby  manifestly  miti- 
gated. The  administration  of  it  before 
the  dressing  ensures  the  anodyne  effects 
of  the  opiate  much  sooner  after  the 
dressing,  and  probably  shortens,  as 
well  as  mitigates,  the  distress  occasioned 
by  the  process,  as  well  as  its  depressing 
effects  on  the  ccconomy.  My  observa- 
tion of  the  good  effects  of  the  practice, 
leads  me  to  have  recourse  to  it  in  the 
first  few  dressings  after  amputation  of 
the  laige  members  in  every  instance; 
and  respectfully  to  recommend  its  adop- 
tion from  the  benefit  and  comfort  it 
secures  to  the  sufferer.  The  anodyne 
should,  to  derive  all  the  benefit  it  is 
capable  of  securing,  be  given  fully  half 
an  hour  before  the  dressing  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Since  I  wrotethese remarks,! chanced 
to  look  into  Van  Swieten's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Aphorisms  of  Boerhaave, 
and  found  there  a  strong  encourage- 
ment to  the  administration  of  a  narcotic 
in  such  cases.  Van  Swieten  directs 
the  administration  of  it  before  the 
amputation,  on  the  same  principle  as  I 
have  advised  it  before  the  first  dressing. 
"  Narcotic  remedies,"  he  says,  "  may 
be,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  use,  ex- 
hibited an  hour  or  two  before  the  ope- 
ration ;  but  this  not  with  a  view  that,, 
by  laying  the  patient  asleep,  he  might 
be  insensible  of  his  pain  (for  to  give 
opium  in  such  a  quantity  would  be 
extremely  dangerous),  but  only  to  re- 
move, or  at  least  to  diminish,  the  fear 
of  the  present  operation."  Sect.  469. 
This  quotation  is  part  of  a  disquisition 
on  amputation,  which  I  was  little  pre- 
pared to  find  in  a  medical  work,  and 
from  which  not  a  few  appear  to  me  to 
have  borrowed  freely.  I  cannot  say 
what  benefit  others  may  derive  from  a 
perusal  of  it,  but  I  have  read  it  with 
deep  interest  and  much  improvement. 
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V. — The  treatment  of  fractured  ribs  by 
broad  straps  of  adliexive  piaster  bound 
firmly  round  the  chest. 
The  simplicity  of  the  following  me- 
thod  of  treating   fractured   ribs   may 
excite  a  smile  among  professional  men, 
but  I  know  it  has  effaced  many  a  look 
expressive  of  pain  and   distress,  nay, 
even  agony,  caused  by  the  accident  in 
question.    Theutility  of  a  tight  bandage 
in  restraining  the   movements  of  the 
ribs  (the  cause  of  pain   where  these 
bones  are  broken)  is  well  ascertained. 
But   the  material,    (cotton,    linen,   or 
flannel),    usually    employed,     relaxes, 
glides  over  the   surface  of  t'le  chest, 
presses  unequally  on  the  points  of  that 
division  of  the  body,  and  often  fails  to 
mitigate   the    patient's   distress.      For 
many  years  I   have   made  use  of  ad- 
hesive strap  as  the  restraining  girdle 
around  the  chest,  and  with  happy  eflect. 
The  following  is  the  mode  of  applying 
them: — I  cut  the  most  adlie-ive  and  best 
made  Diachylon  plaster  I  can  procure 
into    strips    four    inches  and  a  half 
broad,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  sur- 
round the   thorax  with  a  tail,  which, 
after  meeting  around  that  cavity,  will 
reach  fully   a  foot  beyond  the   point 
of  meeting.     I  place  the  patient  in  a 
warm  apartment,  and  close  to  a  good 
warm  fire,  so  that  the  plaster  may  be 
readily  and   thoroughly  warmed,  and 
kept  perfectly  soft  during  tlie  applica- 
tion  of  it.      Having    ascertained    the 
seat  of  the  fracture,  and  having  the 
plaster   thoroughly  softened,    I    place 
the  middle  (the  sailor  would  call  it  the 
bight)_*    of     the    strap    on    the    frac- 
tured points.     An  assistant  and  myself 
each  pull  the  ends  of  the  strap  very 
tightly,   wliilst  another  assistant  sup- 
ports  the   patient  by   preventing  him 
from  yielding  in  the  direction  we  are 
drawing  the  plaster.     The  patient  also 
empties    his    chest    by   expiration   as 
forcibly  as  he  can,  at  whicli  conjunc- 
ture  tlie   strap  is  brought  in  contact 
with,   and  made  to  adhere  to  the  chest, 
encircling   it   tightly   all    round  ;    the 
ends  are  crossed  over  each  other.   Tiiis 
first  strap,  or  girdle,  is  followed  by  a 
succession    of  them,  laid    partly   over 
each  other,  or  imbricated  :    each   strap 
should  cover  a  third  of  the  width  of 
the  one  next  it:    they  arc  npplird  in 
the  same  m;inncras  the  first,  which,  in 
the  end  (from   the  strajis  reaciiing  up 
to  the  axilla,  and  down  to  the   lower 
part  of  the  chest,   compretsing    that 


cavity  powerfully),  becomes  slack,  and 
:.nother  one  is  required  to  be  put  round 
over  it.  I  then,  to  secure  the  tirm  and 
complete  adhesion  of  this  cuirass  of 
plaster  at  every  point,  smooth  it  over 
with  an  Italian  iron  sufficiently,  but 
moderately,  lieated. 

T    have    now    adopted    this    prac- 
tice  for   many  years   in   private,    and 
have    taught   it  to  the  pupils  of    the 
Glasgow    Royal    Infirmary,    some    of 
whom,    with    myself,    can    bear   tes- 
timony   to   its  facility  of  application, 
and  its  perfect  efficiency.     It  is  imme- 
diate in  its  relief,  and  does  not  gene- 
rally  slacken    till    its    support   is    no 
longer  needed.      I    need   hardly    add, 
that  it  enjoys  its  advantages  from  the 
adhesion    every   where  diffusing,  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  chest,  a  most 
equable  pressure ;  whereas  the  sliding 
bandage    usually  employed   comes    to 
press  most  on  the  prominent  parts,  and 
is   therefore    inefficient.     Besides,  the 
stiffness  of  the  strap  affords  a  certain 
and  very  suitable  amount  of  support 
which  the  bandages  hitherto  employed 
to  encircle  the   chest,  do  not  afford. 
Indeed,  a  piece  of  plaster  is  often  j)ut 
on  the  surface  over  the  broken  point 
below  the  cinctures  in  ordinary  use  in 
these  cases.     1  have  just  recalled  to 
mind  the  circumstance  which  led  to  my 
j.doptinn   of   this   method  of   treating 
fractured  ribs,     I  was  labouring  under 
the   most  agonizing  neuralgic  pain  of 
the  thoracic  parietes  during  my  con- 
valescence from  continued  fever.   Many 
kind   professional   friends  who  visited 
me  suggested  diverse  remedies,  but  all 
in  vain  ;    the  late  Dr.  Abcrcrombie  at 
length  suggested  a  broad  strap  of  plas- 
ter to  be  wrapped  tightly  round  the 
chest.     It  proved  instantaneously  and 
permanently  cflcctual,  and  pointed  out 
to  me  the  value  of  the  strap  in  all  cases 
requiring  a  firm  girdle  round  the  chest, 
to    check,   or  altogether   prevent,    its 
respiratory   movements,      i    have  em- 
ployed it  also  in  cases  similar  to  my 
own  repeatedly  since,  with  like  success. 

VI. ^ — Ruptured  tendo-Achillis — a  ii  ivel, 
suiiple,  and  successjul  way  oj  treating. 
Riiptureil  tendo-Achillis  is  also  very 
effectually  and  completely  treated  by 
the  application  of  adhesive  straps  which 
I  apply  in  the  following  manner: — la 
cases  of  this  accident,  1  place  the  foot 
in  a  moderately  extended  position.  I 
theii    place  a  strap  of  very  adhesive 
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plaster  2§  inches  broad,  and  warmed, 
reaching  from  the  toes  on  the  plantar 
aspect  of  the  foot,  passing  over  the 
heels ;  it  is  then  carried  up,  pretty 
firmly  stretched,  straight  to  the  chlf  of 
the  leg,  and  as  high  as  the  ham ;  it 
should  not  touch  the  skin  over  the 
tendon  at  this  stage  of  the  application. 
There  is,  at  this  period  of  the  dressing, 
an  arch  formed  between  tlie  plaster 
and  the  surface  of  the  ankle,  or  small 
part  of  the  limb.  Similar  straps,  say 
two  or  three,  are  placed  exactly  as  this 
one,  upon  it, and  by  its  side,  to  straighten 
it.  All  this  time  the  foot  is  kept,  as  at 
first,  moderately  extended,  and  re- 
tained in  this  position  whilst  a  turn  or 
two  of  a  roller,  or  a  strap  of  adhesive 
plaster,  is  placed  round  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  and  around  tlie  dorsal  end  of  the 
foot,  to  prevent  the  straps  fi-st  applied 
from  yielding.  Things  being  thus  ad- 
justed, I  apply  a  roller  firmly  from  the 
toes  up  to  the  knee.  In  doing  this, 
the  plasters  first  applied,  and  forming 
an  arch  at  the  back  of  the  ankle,  are, 
by  the  firmly-applied  bandage,  pressed 
down,  and  brought  into  contact  with 
the  skin  covering  the  ruptured  parts  of 
the  tendo-Achillis.  In  this  wa.y  the 
torn  ends  are  brought  and  held  in  close 
contact,  and  prevented  from  separating 
in  everydirection,  support  being  afforded 
them  on  each  side  ;  and  all  movement 
of  the  ankle,  particularly  its  extension 
or  flexion,  being  prevented,  there  can 
be  no  separation  of  the  torn  ends  ; 
they  must  lie  in  perfect  quietude,  and 
in  apposition  the  most  approximate  for 
speedy  union.  This  is  accomplished 
•with  the  least  possible  uneasiness  to 
the  patient,  who  can,  by  the  help  of  a 
crutch,  move  about  to  a  limited  but 
convenient  extent.  I  have  accomplished 
by  it  several  very  rapid  cures  of  the 
accident ;  it  is  an  apparatus  easily  and 
soon  procured,  and  its  cheapness  re- 
ccmniends  it  to  institutions  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  destitute. 
Glasgow,  Oct.  10,  1845. 

Sii'.ce  I  transmitted  my  notes,  I 
found  a  reference  in  Chelius'  System 
of  Surgery,  to  a  notice  of  the  treatment 
of  ruptured  tendo-Achillis  by  the  ap- 
plication of  adhesive  strap,  by  Dr. 
Edmondston.  That  gentleman  was 
the  subject  of  the  injury,  and  from 
personal  experience  found  the  incon- 
venience, tediousne.-s,  and  inefiiciency 
of  all  the  methods  then   in  use.     He 


applied  straps  round  the  limb  ;  you 
will  observe  that  I  apply  them  not 
around,  but  along  the  limb.  Our 
methods  correspond  in  nothing  but  in 
the  material  employed.  His  cannot 
fix  the  foot  and  its  motions  at  the 
ankle  sufficiently;  and  this  I  regard  f^s 
a  great  defect  in  his  method,  of  which 
I  had  no  knowledge  till  last  night. 
Dr.  Edmondston  further  strongly  re- 
commends the  employment  of  adhesive 
straps  in  sprains;  I  can  corroborate 
the  utility  of  this  practice.  Dr.  E. 
concludes  by  saying,  "  I  have  little 
doubt  they  (straps)  would  be  eminently 
useful  in  fractures  of  the  leg  or  fore- 
arm."— Ed.  '  ed.  unci  Sur(jicalJ ournal, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  91. 

I  find,  too,  in  Chelius'  work,  that 
Malgaigne  also  employs  adhesive  straps 
to  the  chest  for  fractured  ribs.  I  re- 
joice to  think  that  the  practice  which 
from  its  simplicity  and  unattractive 
character  might  pass  unattended  to,  as 
of  little  utility,  will  now  come  before 
the  profession  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  above  distinguished 
surgeon.  It  is  a  great  improvement, 
in  the  cases  alluded  to,  to  employ  plaster 
spread  on  pretty  stout  linen  ;  it  does  not 
yield  or  give  way  as  cotton  cloth  does. 
October!  7th,  1845. 

AN  OBSTETRIC  RELIC. 

Ix  the  cathedral  of  Tortosa,  in  Spain,  is 
preserved  the  miraculous  C'iiifa,  or  girdle, 
which  the  Virgin,  attended  by  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  is  said  to  have  brought  down  in 
person  from  heaven  in  1173,  and  delivered 
to  a  priest.  The  gift  was  declared  authentic 
in  1617  by  Paul  V.,  and  to  justify  his  infal- 
libility, it  works  every  sort  of  miracle,  espe- 
cially in  obstetric  cases.  In  the  spring  of 
1822,  the  Cinta  was  brought  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  Aranjuez,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  accouchement  of  the  two  Infantas ! 
Vocata  partutius  Lucina  veris  adfuit. 

Montium  custos  nemorumq  .e  Virgo 
Quie  lal)oraiites  utero  puellas 
Ter  vocata  audis. 

In  all  ages  and  countries,  where  the  sci- 
ence of  midwifery  has  made  small  progress, 
it  is  natural  that  some  spiritual  assistance 
should  be  contrived  for  perils  of  such  in- 
evitable recurrence  as  childbirth.  The 
panacea  in  Italy  was  the  girdle  of  St  Mar- 
garet, which  became  the  type  of  this  Cinfa 
of  Tortosa.  This  was  resorted  to  by  the 
monks  in  all  cases  of  difficult  parturition. 
— Ford's  Spain.  The  power  of  the  mind 
over  the  body  will  account  for  the  miracu- 
lous effects  of  the  Cinta. 
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[Concluded  from  page  1103.] 

IV. — Of  the  study  of  cases  of  violent 
death,  as  i/lustrative  of  the  agencij  of 
the  remote  or  external  causes  of  dis- 
ease. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  great 
practical  interest  and  importance  of 
this  part  of  the  history  of  diseases, 
with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  these, 
in  individuals  and  communities,  by  the 
avoidance  of  tlieir  external  causes.  It 
is  a  subject,  however,  which  is  open 
to  many  sources  of  fallacy  and  error, 
and  the  investigation  of  which  is  beset 
with  peculiar  difficulties.  Mankind  in 
general  are  apt,  in  regard  to  it,  to  err 
on  the  side  of  credulity,  and  wont  on 
all  occasions,  and  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence, but  often  on  no  better  ground 
than  that  of  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  h  ic, 
to  attribute  diseases  to  circumstances 
in  any  respect  special  or  peculiar  which 
may  have  recently  or  immediately,  nay, 
at  any  time,  preceded  their  occurrence. 
Not  a  few  medical  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
scepticism,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  or  the  agency  of  many  of 
the  assigned  or  supposed  causes  of 
disease,  however  well  established,  by 
long  and  varied  and  seemingly  accurate 
observation,  their  reality  may  appear 
to  others. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  satisfac- 
torily what  has  now  been  stated.  The 
external  causes  of  diseases  either  arise 
out  of  the  very  conditions  of  our  exis- 
tence, and  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  habitually  placed,  or  consist  of 
influences  which  have  only  a  local  and 
temporary  existence.  Tlic  former  are 
very  numerous  ;  the  variations  of  them 
more  so;  and  the  relations  of  diflerent 
individuals  to  them  infinitely  diversi- 
fied. How  difficult,  therefore,  must  it 
be  to  appreciate  and  estimate  tiie  exact 
influence  of  each,  and  what  a  wide  field 
is  there  for  error  and  diversity  of  opi- 
nion !  The  latter  are,  in  their  very 
nature,  concealed  from  actual  observa- 


tion, and  can  be  made  known  to  us 
only  by  their  effects.  How  easy  to 
deny  altogether  the  existence  of  suck 
"occult"  causes;  or,  admitting  this, 
erroneously  to  assume  the  agency  of 
some  that  exist  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Again,  none  of  the  causes  of  disease 
operate  with  absolute  and  uniform  cer- 
tainty. Of  a  given  number  of  persons 
placed  at  the  same  time  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  one  given  circum- 
stance, e.  (/.  contagion,  the  greater 
number  may  experience  no  bad  efl'ects. 
Yet,  what  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
the  agency  of  that  circumstance  denied 
as  the  cause  of  the  disease  W'hich  cer- 
tain of  those  exposed  to  it  become 
aflected  with,  because  the  majority 
remained  intact  ?*  Again,  the  same 
circumstance  may,  in  diflerent  indivi- 
duals, give  rise  to  very  different  dis- 
eases, and  exception  be  taken  to  it  on 
that  account,  as  an  efficient  cause  of 
disease  at  all. 

Once  more,  the  combined  agency  of 
two  or  more  causes  is  often  concerned 
in,  and  appears  to  be  essential,  in 
many  cases,  to  the  production  of  dis- 
ease. Thus,  a  specific  contagious  poi- 
son is  believed  to  be  tlie  direct  cause  of 
fever:  in  some,  it  may  of  itself  suffice 
for  the  excitation  of  that  disease,  but 
in  others  it  may,  and  in  some  it  appears 
absolutely  to,  require  the  concurrent 
agency  of  the  predisposition  given  by 
debility ;  in  others,  still,  tliese  two 
causes  may  prove  innocuous  till  after 
exposure  to  cold,  or  cold  and  wet,  or  a 
debauch,  or  some  unusual  muscular 
exertion.  What  more  easy  than  to 
overlook  or  deny  the  operation  of  any 
one  of  all  these  causes,  and  especially 
of  the  unseen  contagious  poison. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  subject  beset 
with  such  peculiar  difficulties,  and 
open  to  so  many  sources  of  error  and 
fallacy,  must  involve,  as  Dr.  Alison 
justly    observes,   a  kind    of    evidence 

*  Tliis  sort  of  reasoning  has  been  happily  ridi- 
culed, as  Dr.  Watson  ninarks,  liy  comparing  an 
epidemic  to  a  battle.  "'A  man  might  say, — 'I 
was  ill  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  saw  many  men 
around  me  fab  down  and  die,  and  it  was  said 
that  they  were  struck  down  by  musket  balls;  but 
1  know  better  than  that,  lor  1  was  there  all  the 
time,  and  so  wi  re  many  of  my  friends,  and  we 
never  were  hit  by  any  musket  balls.  Musket 
balls,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  deaths  we  witnessed.'  And  if,  likeconlagion, 
they  were  not  paliiable  to  the  senses,  such  a 
jierson  might  go  on  to  atlirm  that  no  proofs 
exihU'd  of  there  being  any  snch  things  as  musket 
balls  "  (Watson's  Lectures,  1st  edition,  vol.  2, 
p.  700.) 
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essentiiiily  different  from  that  on  which 
we  proceed  in  otlier  medical  inquines. 
The  greater  part  of  that  evidence,  in- 
deed, must  consist  of  comparative  ob- 
servations as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  diseases  themselves  origi- 
nate; and  decisive  observations  of  this 
kind  lie  peculiarly  in  the  way  "  of  the 
medical  officers  of  fleets  and  armies, 
who  are  perfectly  informed  of  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  organized  bodies 
of  men  under  their  observation,  and 
often  see  these  circumstances  suddenly 
altered,  or  have  even  the  means  of 
altering  them  at  pleasure."*  Ic  may 
be  added,  that,  superior  as  are  the 
opportunities  in  this  respect  which 
these  medical  officers  enjoy  to  those 
possessed  by  practitioners  in  civil  life, 
"  the  peculiar  value  of  such  observa- 
tions has  never  been  so  well  understood 
as  during  the  last  war." 

But  in  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject we  may  also  derive  important  aid 
from  the  observation  of  cases  of  sudden 
death,  and  the  manner  of  their  produc- 
tion, by  the  known  and  acknowledged 
agency  of  various  external  causes  ope- 
rating violently  on  the  living  body,  or 
of  the  essential  conditions  of  vitality 
being  rapidly  and  completely  with 
drawn.  The  effects  thereby  produced 
on  the  vital  parts  or  organs,  their  rela- 
tion to  their  respective  causes,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  agency 
of  these  is  exerted,  are  of  such  a  nature, 
speaking  generally,  as  not  to  admit  of 
dispute.  They  are  all  matters  of  fact ; 
clear,  unequivocal,  decisive.  How 
admiral;ly  tliey  thus  serve  to  elucidate 
the  more  obscure  agency  of  the  external 
causes  of  diseases  is  exceedingly  well 
ctated  by  Dr.  Latham,  and  will  appear 
from  the  remarks,  at  the  close  of  this 
paper,  taken  from  the  "Clinical  Lec- 
tures" of  that  distinguished  physician. 
jS^or  is  it  a  trifling  service  they  render 
us  in  the  investigation,  that  they  dispose 
our  minds  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
and  the  agency,  as  causes  of  disease,  of 
influences  that  are  wholly,  or  in  great 
part,  hidden  from  actual  observation, 
by  shewing  us  indisputably  that  influ- 
ences of  a  precisely  similar  kind  do 
exist,  and  aie  capable  of  destroying 
life.  Does  one  deny  that  a  peculiar 
poison  engendered  in,  and  emanating 
from,  a  human   body  labouring  under 

*  Alison,  Hist,  of  Med.,  in  Cyc.  of  Prac.  Med., 
p.  Ixxxv.  Outlines  of  Pathol,  and  Prac.  of  .Med., 
pp.  47-8. 


fever,  and  received  into  the  body  of 
another,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  fever 
in  this  other  ?  We  may  refer  him 
to  the  rapidly  fatal  effects  of  the  bite 
of  the  rattle-snake,  and  shew  him  in 
the  animal  the  poison,  and  the  organs 
containing  it— and  that,  too,  a  fluid 
which  chemistry  cannot  demonstrate 
to  be  poisonous  — and  compel  his  assent 
to  this  much  at  least,  that  in  attributing 
fever  to  a  specific  animal  poison  we 
are  not  referring  it  to  a  cause  different 
in  kind  from  that  whose  agency  he 
cannot  but  acknowledge. 

Enough,  I  hope,  has  been  said  in 
this,  and  the  three  preceding  papers, 
to  shew  the  great}  interest  and  im])ort- 
ance  of  the  study  of  cases  of  sudden 
or  violent  death,  as  illustrative  of  the 
leadiiifj  symptoms  and  the  general 
nature  of  diseases, — of  their  more  in- 
timate or  essential  nature, — of  their 
modes  of  fatal  termination, — and  of  the 
agency  of  their  remote  or  external 
causes  ;  and  that  in  respect  of  those 
diseases  especially  which  are  the  most 
dangerous  to  life,  and,  therefore,  most 
demand  our  attentive  consideration. 

The  study  of  them  may,  accordingly, 
be  recommended  to  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  practitioner,  as  being  well 
fitted  to  aid  him  essentially  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick,  by  enabling  him  in 
obscure  and  perplexing  cases  of  dis- 
ease, to  judge  more  accurately  than 
otherwise  he  might  be  able  to  do  re- 
garding the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
treatment.  And  man  especial  manner 
may  it  be  recommended  to  that  of  the 
medical  student  as  the  best  possible  in- 
troduction (after  the  preliminary  stu- 
dies in  anatomy,  physiology,  materia 
mertica,  and  chemistry),  to  the  more 
difficult  study  of  diseases. 

It  is  with  such  or  similar  views  of 
the  great  value  of  this  study,  that  Dr. 
Alison  very  properly  begins  his  Out- 
lines of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Me- 
dicine, by  the  consideration  of  "  Cases 
of  sudden  or  violent  death."  '•  The 
simplest  exemplification  (he  remarks), 
of  the  laws  of  morbid  action  is  to  be 
found  in  cases  of  sudden  death,  and  in 
the  action  of  violent  injuries;  and  we 
therefore  premise  a  short  account  of 
different  fatal  injuries  to  discussions 
on  the  pathology  of  any  diseases;" — 
remarking  also,  that  "  having  illus- 
trated those  cases,  we  may  afterwards 
refer  to  them  with  advantage,  as  the 
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facts  most  analo{{ous  to  the  changes 
that  consiinue  disease."  And,  else- 
where*, speaking  of  the  difficult  study 
of  disea-ses  of  the  nervous  system,  he 
observes,  that  "  the  proper  course  to 
be  pursued  is— first,  to  study  the  va- 
rious primary  eflects  of  external  injury, 
whether  concussion  (previous  to  the 
accession  of  InH  mmation),  or  com- 
pression from  depressed  bone  or 
effused  blood  ;  next,  the  effects  on  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  of 
other  exlci-nal  causes  operating  sud- 
denly and  violently  — cold,  heat, electri- 
city,'heemorrliaj;e,  and  especi  lly  nar- 
cotic poisons:  and  then,  having  ac- 
quired precise  information  as  to  the 
direct  effects  of  these  powerful  external 
agents  on  the  nervous  system,  to  dirciTi 
our  attention,  last  of  all,  to  its  diseased 
states  resulting  from  internal  chani,'cs." 
Dr.  La; ham,  also,  in  a  manner  jie- 
culiarly  his  own,  and  with  singular 
force  and  clearness,  expresses  similar 
sentiments.  Speaking  of  forensic  me- 
dicine, he  says — 

"  1  know  no  department  of  public 
teaching  which,  if  it  be  entrusted  to  good 
hands,  promises  more  benefit  to  medical 
science  and  medical  practice  than  this. 
It  undertakes  to  illustrate  the  modes  in 
•which  injury,  disease,  or  death,  arrive 
from  those  external  agents  or  accidents 
that  are  most  signally  hurtful  to  ani- 
mal I'fe;  from  poisons  of  every  kind; 
from  lightning;  from  hanging  and 
drowning;  from  corruption  of  the 
air;  and  from  every  method  of  simple 
violence.  Thus  forensic  medicine  is 
conversant  with  all  the  highest  points 
of  physiology  and  pathology  ;  and  its 
very  purpose  requires  the  greatest  ex 
actness  in  the  nature  and  display  of 
its  proofs.  It  requires,  in  truth,  that 
they  should  be  so  made  out  as  to  be 
obvious  to  such  understandings  as  or 
dinary  men  are  accustomed  to  bring 
with  ilicm  into  a  jury-box. 

"  Here,  then,  is  |)rovision  made,  with- 
in a  large  and  interesiing  field,  for  de- 
monstrating to  you  the  eilects  of  ex- 
ternal agents  as  the  causes  of  disease, 
and  all  niuttprs  oj  foci. 

"  The  di-play  of  the  fatal  effects  re- 
sulting from  the  causes  enumerated 
to  several  vital  parts  and  organs,  fur- 
nishes so  many  demonstrations  of  the 
possible  ways  in  which  the  same  parts 
and    organs    are  capable  of  suffering 

•  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  vol.  iii.p.  303. 


from  causes  less  hurtful.  Not  long 
ai>o,  poisoning  was  an  affair  of  the  ut- 
most darkness  and  mystery  ;  but  now, 
the  rationale  of  poisoning  in  its  several 
kinds  is  so  well  made  out,  that  I  am 
able  to  refer  to  it  for  the  best  instances 
which  pathology  affords  of  cause  and 
effect  in  the  manifest  influence  of  ex- 
ternal agents  and  accidents  for  the 
production  of  disease. 

"  Poisoning  and  the  severer  inju- 
ries, are  a  soi  t  of  pa(h()li)(/iial  expei  t- 
niKiits.  They  produce  upon  this  or 
that  organ  ali  the  phenomena  which 
any  conceivable  disease  can  exhibit; 
and  they  produce  them  in  the  greatest 
simplicity,  because  the  subject  is  often 
previously  in  a  state  of  health.  Thus 
it  is  that  ihey  furnish  an  admirabl  •  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  what  is 
called  spontaneous  disease  in  the  same 
organs."* 

In  concluding  tliis  scries  of  papers, 
I  be<(  to  particularize  the  Review,  in. 
the  2Gth  volume  of  the  Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  of  Mr.  Travers'  work  on 
'■  Constitutional  Irritation,"  as  a  source 
of  most  valuable  information  on  this 
interesting  and  important  subject  in 
its  relations  to  pathology  and  practice 
of  medicine. 

CONVERSION  OF  BENZOIC  INTO  HIPl'URIC 
ACID. 

Dr.  James  E.  Booth  and  M.  H.  Boyii,  of 
Phila(lel|)liia,  have  publishetl  in  the  "Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety," a  valuable  paiicr  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, accompanied  with  numerous  experi- 
ments, embodying  the  following  results  : — 

1.  The  formation  of  uric  acid  in  healthy 
urine  is  not  affected,  either  in  regard  to  its 
quantity  nor  to  its  external  properties  in  ge- 
neral, by  the  introduction  and  trans- 
formation of  benzoic  acid  into  hippuric  acid 
in  the  system. 

2.  The  time  required  for  the  benzoic  acid 
to  pass  througjj  the  system,  and  a])]>ear  M 
hi|ipuric  in  the  urine,  is  from  twenty  to  forty 
minutes  after  its  introduction  with  food 
into  the  stomac-h.  Its  occurrence  continues 
for  four  or  eiglit  hours,  but  then  ceases. 

3.  The  quantity  of  iiipiiuric  acid  obtained 
from  the  urine  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
benzoic  acid  taken.  In  round  numbers,  it 
may  be  stated  to  be  one  third  more. 

4.  Urea  is  not  in  combination  with  the 
hippuric  acid  in  tlie  urine. 

0.  The  base  with  which  the  hippuric  acid 
is  combined,  and  which  keeps  it  in  solution, 
is  ammonia. — New   York  Journal  of  Med. 

*  F.erfure8  on  Suhjerts  rnnnectfrt  trltli  Chni- 
cal  Medicin*-.  I83«,  pp.  125-6-7. 
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OX  GRANULAR  DEGENERATION  OF 

THE  KIDNEY  AND  LIVER, 

and  its  relation  to    tuberculous 

and  cancerous  diathesis. 

By  Dr.  H.  Eichholtz.* 

Since  the  attention  of  pathologists  was 
first  directed  by  Dr.  Briglit  to  a  peculiar 
affection  of  ihe  kidneys,  which  is  in- 
variiibly  four.d  connected  with  an  albu- 
minous state  of  urine,  and  with  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  this  affection  has  formed 
the  subjeirt  of  numerous  researches. 
Although  the  various  symptoms  which 
characterize  this  peculiar  disease  of 
the  kidney,  have  been  well  worked 
out,  and  nothing  seems  left  to  be  done 
on  that  head,  yet  one  cannot  say  so 
much  with  respect  to  the  structural 
degeneration  which  is  found  after 
death  to  have  taken  place  in  this  or- 
gan. The  microscopic  examinations 
of  this  disease  which  were  made  by 
Gluge,  Valentin,  and  Hecht,  have  not, 
so  far  as  I  know,  been  repeated  with  si- 
milar results  by  later  inquirers.  The  first 
good  description  of  the  nature  of  this 
degeneration  was  furni-hed  by  Henle, 
and  appended  by  him  to  the  his'ory  of 
the  case  of  a  person  who  had  died  of 
Brighl's  disease,  and  the  particulars  of 
whicn  were  published  in  the  journal 
conducted  by  himself  and  Pfeufer. 

Of  the  liver  also,  there  is  an  affec- 
tion which  is  not  less  important  than 
the  above  noticed  diNcase  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  is  probably  even  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  it  :  it  was 
denominated  cirrhosis  by  Laennec,  and 
when  fully  established,  it  would  seem 
from  the  observations  both  of  Hall- 
mann  and  of  Henle,  to  consist  in  an 
abnormal  development  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue. In  this  disease,  as  in  granular 
kidney,  through  tlie  development  of  a 
new  tissue  in  the  substance  of  the  or- 
gan, the  capillary  system  of  vessels, 
and  later,  on  vessels  of  larger  size, 
become  compressed,  and  the  affected 
parts  are  thus  rendered  quite  anemic, 
so  that  frequently,  wlien  cut  into, 
not  a  drop  of  Mood  can  be  obtained 
from  them.  In  advanced  stages  of 
both  diseases  also  the  affected  organs 
present  a  lobular  appearance,  and  be- 
come indented  with  cicatrix-like  de- 
presbions,  througii  contraction   of  the 
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newly  developed  fibrous  tissue.  From 
this  characteristic  appearance  Henle 
was  led  to  apply  the  name  cicatrix- 
tissue  to  the  newly  formed  material. 
That  granular  degeneration  of  ihe  kid- 
ney and  of  the  liver  do  sometimes  oc- 
cur coincidently  is  quite  certain,  and 
tuis  circumstance  might  already  have 
led  to  the  opinion,  that  both  the  dege- 
neration scannot  be  the  result  of  an 
especial  affection  confined  exclusively 
to  the  organ  attacked,  but  that  the 
cause  thereof  must  have  a  deeper 
seat.  If  in  the  following  observations 
it  be  shown,  that  not  only  the  liver 
and  the  kidneys  may  be  affected  in  this 
manner,  but  that  also  the  spleen  may 
be  implicated  in  the  disease, — if,  more- 
over, the  results  of  examinations  after 
death  shew  quite  certainly  that  not 
only  are  the  kumeys,  the  liver,  and  the 
spleen  found  thus  diseased,  but  that 
also  the  cure  of  previously  existing 
])hthisis  may  take  place,  and  that  like- 
wise, in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  blood  difierent  to  what 
occurs  in  phUiisis,  this  abnormal  fibrous 
structure  may  be  developed  in  the  lungs, 
and  so  lead  to  the  cicatrization  of  tu- 
berculous cavities,  —  nothing  can  be 
wanting  to  establish  the  iruth  of  the 
above  stated  view,  that  the  cause  of 
this  peculiar  degeneration  has  a  gene- 
r  .1,  and  not  a  locnl  seat.  Inasmuch  as 
It  is  only  attempted  here  to  establish, 
the  nature  of  the  disease  by  the  re- 
sults obtained  from  post-mortem  exa- 
minations, but  little  therefore  will  be 
offered  about  the  history  of  the  cases, 
or  the  treatment  they  were  submitted 
to,  especially  since  on  these  points 
nothing  new  can  be  contributed. 
l)er/eiieratio:i  qfthf  kidneys. 

Case  I.  — A  lad,  aged  12,  died  with 
symptoms  of  Brighi's  disease:  his 
urine  during  life  was  highly  albumi- 
nous, and  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  fat. 

/l«<'»/j.w/.— The  kidneys  were  found 
considerably  enlarged ;  their  tissue 
was  more  flabby  than  natural,  and 
remarkably  pallid,  especially  the  cor- 
tical substance;  here  and  there  the 
pale  surface  of  the  organ  was  marked 
with  irregular  shaped  spots  of  a 
violet-red  colour.  When  cut  into,  the 
conical  substance  was  found  con- 
verted into  a  whitirh  yellow  mass, 
dotted  over  here  and  there  with 
reddish  spots.  This  yellow  substance, 
when    examined    more  closely,  had  a 
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flaky  appearance,  and  was  observed 
to  extend  down  between  the  bundles 
of  medullary  substance.  A  drop  of 
the  whitish  fluid  with  which  the  cut 
surface  of  the  organ  was  bedewed, 
was  removed  witli  the  scalpel  and 
placed  beneath  the  microscope,  when 
a  number  of  irregular  rather  dark 
coloured  bodies  was  observed.  In 
order  that  each  of  these  bodies  might 
be  the  better  observed,  a  little  water 
■was  added  to  the  drop  of  fluid,  upon 
which  the  several  bodies  lost  their 
dark  appearance,  owing  to  a  num- 
ber of  small  molecular  particles  being 
disssolvi.  d  from  their  surface,  without 
the  form  of  the  body  itself  being 
altered.  As  before  stated,  the  form 
of  these  bodies  was  irregular,  yet  in 
each  of  them  length  preponderated 
over  breadth,  and  this  again  over 
depth:  when  a  current  was  excited 
in  the  water  they  did  not  roll  about 
like  globular  bodies,  but  floated  along, 
always  retaining  the  same  surface 
uppermost:  upon  agitating  the  fluid 
still  more,  their  position  speedily  be- 
came changed,  so  that  their  form  and 
relative  diameters  could  be  easily 
distinguished.  The  results  of  this 
examination  could  leave  no  doubt  of 
these  bodies  having  formed  the  con- 
tents of  the  uriniferous  tubules, 
from  which  they  had  been  squeezed 
by  the  stroke  of  the  knife  in  making 
the  section  of  the  kidney.  A  few 
inflammatory  globules  of  Gluge,  but 
no  pus  corpuscles,  were  observed.  The 
uriniferous  tubules  themselves  were 
difficult  to  discover,  and  it  was  only 
sometimes  on  a  thin  section  that  the 
outline  of  one  or  more  could  be  traced 
any  distance ;  these  were  not  so  rec- 
tilinear as  usual,  but  presented  a  num- 
ber of  constrictions  more  or  less  marked, 
which  were  of  too  frequent  occurrence 
to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  appear- 
ances described  by  Henle  and  were  no 
doubt  occasioned  by  the  development 
of  a  new  tissue  of  a  fibrous  character, 
by  which  the  tubules  were  on  all  sides 
surrounded.  When  we  succeeded  in 
isolating  a  single  fibre,  it  was  ob- 
served to  be  small,  and  faintly  gra- 
nular ;  acetic  acid  caused  it  almost 
entirely  to  disappear,  but  its  integrity 
was  restored  by  iodine  water,  wliicli 
reagent  is  almost  indispensable  in 
microscopic  researches.  This  fibrous 
tissue  became  very  evident,  when 
portions  of  the  macerated  cortical 
fcubstaiice  were  examined. 


Case  II. — A  girl,  Oyearsof  age,  was 
admitted  into  hospital  with  extensive 
ascites  and  anasarca.  Under  treat- 
ment the  dropsical  swellings  subsided, 
but  the  child  eventually  died. 

Autopsy. — The  kidneys  were  large, 
firm,  of  a  general  whitish  yellow 
colour,  variegated  with  dark  violet 
spots,  and  marked  here  and  there 
with  cicatrixlike  depressions.  V/hea 
cut  into,  the  place  of  the  cortical 
substance  was  found  occupied  by  a 
whitish  yellow  substance,  which  had 
extended  to  between  the  bundles  of 
tubular  substance.  With  the  micro- 
scope the  above  described  fibrous 
structure  was  made  out,  also  cells 
which  were  elongated,  and  evidently 
about  to  pass  into  fibres ;  moreover, 
there  were  observed  cell-nuclei  and 
fat.  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
skin  in  this  little  patient  being  rough, 
scaly,  and  desquamating,  it  seemed 
most  probable  that  a  preceding  attack 
of  scarlet  fever  had  been  the  cause  of 
this  disease  in  the  kidney,  but  this 
could  not  be  ascertained  from  he:? 
history. 

Deffcueration  of  the  liver. 

Case  III. — A  man,  aged  45,  was  ad- 
mitted into  hospital,  labouring  under 
delirium  tremens,  together  with  ascites  j 
a  severe  attack  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
carried  him  oflT.  The  surface  of  the 
body  presented  a  slight  yellowish  tint, 
but  was  not  distinctly  jaundiced. 

Aiilopsi/. — The  liver  was  enlarged^ 
of  a  yellow  nutmeg-like  colour,  tole- 
rably bloodless,  and  had  a  fatty  greasy 
feel  on  its  cut  surface.  When  ex- 
amined beneath  the  microsoope,  a  large 
quantity  of  fat  whs  observed,  which  in 
part  floated  free,  in  part  was  contained 
within  the  hepatic  cells.  Besides  this, 
the  hepatic  cells  presented  a  peculiar 
appearance  :  instead  of  exhibiting,  as 
usual,  a  good-sized  nucleus  and  nucle- 
olus, and  being  filled  with  a  finely 
granular  matter,  they  appeared  to  con- 
tain, besides  oil-globules  (which  many 
of  the  cells  did  not  possess),  a  very 
dark  matter,  which,  on  closer  inspec- 
tion, was  found  to  have  a  fibrous  cha- 
racter. At  first,  it  was  supposed  that 
this  fibrous  matter  was  deposited  in  the 
interior  of  the  cells,  but  shortly  it  was 
ascertained  that  around  some  of  the 
freely  floating  cells  not  only  was  there 
a  kind  of  fibrous  atmosphere  by  which 
the  cells  were  invested  as  it  were,  but 
tliat  also  there  were  distinct  fibres  run- 
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ning  directly  across  the  cells ;  and 
lastly,  that  there  were  some  cells  from 
the  circumference  of  which  proceeded 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  off-shoots 
or  processes,  which  clearly  were  the  ex- 
tremities of  fibres  deposited  on  the  cells. 
By  acetic  acid,  these  several  fibres  were 
rendered  pale,  but  had  their  integrity 
restored  by  iodine  water.  "When  a 
piece  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  was 
pressed  between  two  plates  of  glass, 
some  more  or  less  irregular-shaped 
spots  appeared,  some  of  which  were 
light,  others  dark,  each  being  surround- 
ed by  a  still  darker  circle.  The  con- 
tours of  the  individual  hepatic  cells 
could  not  be  distinguished  in  this 
mass,  being  completely  hidden  by  the 
new  product  around  them.  When  the 
free  floating  cells  contained  fat  glo- 
bules, these  had,  in  many  cases,  through 
compression  by  the  fibrous  substance, 
assumed  irregular  forms,  very  different 
to  the  rounded  shape  which  is  com- 
monly characteristic  of  oil  globules. 

The  entire  substance  of  the  liver 
was  strewn  over  with  granulations, 
especially  on  the  free  margins  of  the 
organ,  which  were  beginning  to  be 
rounded  off. 

Case  IV. — A  man,  set,  47,  was  ad- 
mitted into  hospital  labouring  under 
extensive  ascites.  The  man  suffered 
from  hEemorrhoids,  and  the  superficial 
veins  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen 
were  considerably  enlarged.  The  urine 
was  dark  coloured,  but  with  this  ex- 
ception, and  a  slight  yellowness  of  the 
skin,  there  were  no  symptoms  of  jaun- 
dice. Paracentesis  abdominis  was  per- 
formed, and  a  large  quantity  of  yellow- 
ish fluid  evacuated  ;  but  a  re-accumu- 
lation speedily  took  place,  and  the  man 
shortly  after  died  with  symptoms  of 
peritoneal  inflammation. 

Autopsy. — The  liver  was  diminished 
to  about  one-third  its  natural  size,  was 
lobulated  on  its  surface,  and  had  a  firm 
compact  texture  ;  when  cut  into,  no 
blood  escaped  from  it,  and  on  the  cut 
surface  were  observed  a  number  of  dark 
yellow  granulations,  varying  in  size 
from  pins'  heads  to  lentils,  and  placed 
on  a  whitish  ground  ;  the  blood-vessels 
appeared  quite  obliterated  —  a  fact 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  absence  of 
blood  when  the  organ  was  cut  into. 
Examined  beneath  the  microscope, 
these  granulations  were  found  to  con- 
tain few  hepatic  cells,  and  these  few 
were  singularly  pale,  and  many  of 
them  unprovided  with  nuclei ;  some  of 


the  cells  were  filled  with  dark  points, 
and  a  few  contained  fat-cells,  although, 
on  the  whole,  fat  was  rather  deficient 
than  increased  in  quantity.  The  gra- 
nulations consisted  almost  entirely  of  a 
fibrous  net-work,  the  individual  fibres 
of  which  were  intimately  woven  toge- 
ther ;  the  hepatic  cells  seemed  to  have 
been  constricted  by  this  fibrous  net- 
work, and  almost  all  to  have  dwindled 
away.  The  under  surface  of  the  peri- 
toneum was  beset  with  granulations  of 
an  opafjue  white  colour,  and  varying 
in  size  from  millet-seeds  to  lentils: 
these  granulations  contained  in  their 
interior  the  tubercle -corpuscles  de- 
scribed by  Lebert,  but  were  also  sur- 
rounded by  a  firm  fibrous  kind  of 
sheath,  containing  elongated  cells,  and 
cell  nuclei.  The  peritoneum  imme- 
diately surrounding  these  granulations 
was  of  a  deep  red  colour,  but  exhibited 
none  of  the  melanotic  deposit  so  fre- 
quently found  by  Lebert  and  Cless 
around  peritoneal  tubercles.  Alore- 
over,  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
intestines,  and  on  the  meso-colon,  were 
observed  a  number  of  miliary  semi- 
transparent  granulations,  which  also 
contained  tubercle-corpuscles  in  their 
interior.  The  omentum  was  converted 
into  a  dark  red  fleshy-looking  mass. 
Not  a  trace  of  tubercle  was  found  in 
the  lungs.  The  gall-bladder  was  greatly 
enlarged,  pale  in  colour,  and  not  unlike 
the  urinary  bladder ;  the  bile  which  it 
contained  (which  was  not  examined  for 
forty-eight  hours)  had  an  acid  reaction, 
contained  a  quantity  of  tenacious 
mucus,  some  albumen,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  bile-colouring  matter;  it 
was  not  examined  for  bilin.  The  spleen- 
was  loaded  with  blood. 

Def/etirrntio7i  nj'  the  kiditei/x  arid  liver^ 
Case  Y. — A  woman,  ajt.  34,  had,  on 
admission,  very  extensive  ascites  and 
anasarca,  "Whilst  in  hospital  the 
amount  of  dropsical  effusion  varied,  at 
one  time  increasing,  at  another  di- 
minishing. The  patient  eventually 
died.  The  urine  was  commonly  of  a 
clear  yellow  colour,  but  it  was  never 
chemically  examined. 

Auiopsij. — The  lobulated  form  of  the 
liver  sufficiently  indicated  the  presence 
of  fibrous  tissue  in  its  structure.  The 
organ  had  a  general  greyish  colour, 
contained  but  little  blood,  and  was 
marked  with  yellowish  white  wavy 
lines,  which  consisted  of  fat-vesicles, 
and  between  which  were  scattered  nu- 
raeious  brownish  spots. 
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The  kidneys  were  about  as  large 
■Rgain  as  natural;  their  external  sur- 
face was  densely  covered  with  yellow- 
ish while  granulations,  between  which 
a,  number  of  blood-vessels  were  ob- 
served ramifying.  Ou  niaking  a  sec- 
tion, these  granulations  were  found  to 
occupy  the  entire  cortical  substance, 
and  to  have  extended  down  between 
the  pyramidal  portions  of  the  medullary 
substance.  A  .small  particle  wasscrajied 
fiom  the  cortical  substance,  and  placed 
beneath  the  microscope,  whei\  there 
were  observed  in  it  (a)  a  few  fat-vesi- 
cles, {b)  a  large  quantity  of  various- 
sized  exudation  corpuscles,  some  of 
which  were  strung  together  in  rows  of 
two  or  three  ;  others  formed  irregular 
heaps,  whilst  others,  again,  were  lieiiig 
singly;  (t)  some  very  dark  and  mostly 
elongated  masses,  which  were  also  en- 
tirely made  up  of  various-sized  exuda- 
tion-corpuscles :  the  dark,  almost  black, 
colour  of  these  masses  resulted  from  the 
close  packing  of  the  exudation-cor- 
puscles: they  were  rendered  paler  by 
acetic  acid.  With  the  exception  of 
their  form,  which  was  round,  or  nearly 
round,  these  exudation  globules  re- 
sembled in  all  particulars  the  iullam- 
matory  globules  of  Gluge.  When  a 
single  granulation  was  examined,  it 
furnished  exactly  the  same  results. 
Besides  these  granulations,  there  were 
also  observed,  in  the  cortical  substance 
of  the  kidney,  a  number  of  whitish 
stria;  running  towards  the  pelvis  of  the 
organ,  and  having  a  firm,  ;ilmosl  car- 
tilaginous, consistence.  When  ex- 
amined beneath  the  microscope,  these 
dtria'  were  found  to  be  made  up  of  pale 
granulated  fibres,  which  were  rendered 
still  paler  when  treated  with  acetic 
acid.  Tiiese  fibres  were  not  of  one 
uniform  width  throughout  their  entire 
courhe.but  were  alternately  dilated  and 
contracted  :  here  and  there  a  fibre  was 
interrupted,  and  its  place  was  occupied 
by  a  body,  one  extremity  of  which  was 
elongated,  and  the  other  dilated— a 
kind  of  caudate  cell,  just  as  is  observed 
in  tlie  transition  of  cells  into  fibres. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  in  these 
kidneys  the  successive  transition  of 
exudation-corpuscles  into  cells,  of  these 
cells  into  fibres,  and,  as  I  believe,  of 
fat-vesicles  into  exudation-corpuscles. 
It  Kcems  probable  that  the  fatty  condi- 
tion of  the  liver  in  this  case  might  be 
accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  in  this 
organ,  as  in  the  kidneys,  fat  was  first 
deposited,    and     would     subsequently 


have  been  converted  into  exudation 
corpuvscles ;  a  supposition  which  is 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  of 
fat-vesicles  being  still  found  in  the 
kidneys  :  these  vesicles  would  doubtless 
have  disappeared  gradually  as  the  exu- 
dation corpuscles  increased  in  number. 

Degeneration  of  the  liver  and  si  leen. 
Case  VI. — A  girl.  a;t.  19,  was  ad- 
mitted with  ascites  and  anasarca.  All 
attack  of  tyjihus,  contracted  whilst  in 
the  hospital,  carried  her  off.  Upon  ex- 
amining the  body,  there  was  found,  be- 
sides commencing  cicatrization  of  some 
intestinal  ulcers,  purulent  infiltration 
of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  a  peculiar 
condition  of  the  spleen.  Instead  of 
being  soft  and  friable,  as  this  organ 
is  commonly  found  after  death,  it  was 
in  this  case  quite  hard  and  compact  in 
structure;  not  a  drop  of  blood  escaped 
from  the  cut  surface,  which,  in  colour, 
very  much  resembled  the  flesh  of 
salmon  (lachs  fleisch).  In  size,  the 
organ  was  at  least  as  large  again  as 
natural.  When  examined  beneath  the 
microscope,  fibrous  tissue  was  observed 
especially  to  preponderate  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  organ  ;  but  since  this  isone 
of  the  tissues  naturally  found  in  the 
spleen,  we  are  not  exactly  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  degeneration  liere 
undergone  corresponded  with  that 
alTecting  the  liver;  although  the  in- 
creased size,  and  the  compactness  of 
tissue  of  the  organ  afford  great  pro- 
bability that  it  was  the  same.  The 
kidneys  were  large,  full  of  blood,  and 
somewhat  hard,  but  not  degenerated. 

Deyeveralion  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  and 
spleen. 

Case  VII. — A  man,  tct.  44,  was  ad- 
mitted suffering  from  ascites  and  ana- 
sarca ;  lie  had  also  cough,  with  scanty 
exi)ectoration.  The  dropsical  effusion 
gradually  subsided,  and  the  patient 
became  greatly  emaciated.  Nausea 
and  vomiting,  with  profuse  diarrhoea, 
eventually  supervened,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  coma  and  denth. 

Aulunsy. —  In  tiie  up])er  lobes  of  both 
lungs  tiiere  wa-  some  [jurulenl  infiltra- 
tion, the  result  of  pseudo- lobular 
pneumonia;  the  pulmonary  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  purulent  p  irts  was  cede- 
inrttous.  The  intestines  were  pale,  but 
(piite  healthy.  The  stomach  was  enor- 
mously dilated.  The  liver  and  kidneys 
were  degenerated  through  the  develop- 
ment of    fibro-cellular    tissue    within 
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them— the  latter  was  almost  entirely 
disorganized;  externally  they  had  a 
white  brawn-like  aspect,  and  were 
marked  on  their  surface  by  cicatrix-likc 
depressions.  On  making  a  section,  the 
reddish  brown  bundles  of  urinary  tu- 
bules were  observed  pressed  down 
towards  the  jK-lvis  of  the  kidney,  and 
surrounded  by  a  whitish  brawn-like 
substance.  '1  he  spleen  was  enlarged 
hard,  and  similar  in  colour  and  other 
peculiarities  to  the  one  in  the  last  case. 
The  urine  which  was  obtained  from 
the  bladder  was  loaded  with  albumen. 
[To  be  continued.] 

ON  DETACHING  THE  PLACENTA  IN 

SOME  CASES  OF  PLACENTA 

PR.EVLA. 

Bv  Thomas  Radford,  M.D, 

Consulting- Pliysician  to  tlie  Manchester  Lyin!?-in 

Hospital. 

Cases  of  placenta    praevia  are    justly 
allowed  by  all  writers  and  practitioners, 
to   be    amongst    the    most  dangerous 
complications    of  labour;    and    none, 
however  skilled  in  oljstetrics,  ever  be- 
come engaged  to  attend  a   case  of  this 
description,      without     feeling     great 
anxiety  of  mind  as  to  the  termination. 
These    cases     are    individually    at- 
tended with  very  different  relative  cir- 
cumstances,   and    therefore    they  de- 
mand for  their  management,  a  different 
plan  of  treatment.      To  adopt  a   par- 
ticular mode  of  proceeding,  from   de- 
ductions drawn  from  statistical  calcu- 
lations, and  especially  from  defective 
data,  is  sure  to  lead  to  an  erroneous 
conclusion.     We  ought  to  be  infor.med 
of  the  different  relative  constitutional 
or   local  conditions  which   existed   in 
each  case  ;  of  the  moral  and  physical 
qualifications  possessed  by  the  atten- 
dant practitioners  ;  and  surely  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  every  essential   cir- 
cumstance in  the  case,  or  which  has  a 
contingent  influence  on  it,  should  be 
taken  into  account  before  an  accurate 
balance  can  be  made  out. 

Obstetric  statistics,  as  (hey  are  now 
published  by  different  writers,  are 
altogether  fallacious,  because  they  are 
in  many  cases  brought  forth  to  prove 
some  favourite  doctrine. 

The  practice  of  first  detachingthe  pla- 
centa ought  never  to  be  adopted  unless, 
1st.  The  danger  to  the  woman  is 
so  great  from  exhaustion  as  to  render 
the  ordinary  plan  of  deUvery  by 
turning  the  child  hazardous. 


2nd.  Where  there  exists  some  ob- 
stacle to  t!-.e  extract'on  of  the  child, 
either  from  distortion  in  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  or  tumors  connected  with 
it,  or  in  its  cavity,  but  connected  with 
the  soft  parts. 

;kd.  Where  the  child  is  de=\d. 
ft   becomes  the  duty  of  the  obste- 
trician conscientiously    to   adopt  that; 
practice    which    affords    the    greatest 
safety  to  both  the  mother  and  the  child. 
But  it  is  an  acknowledged  principle  of 
British   midwifery,  to  save   the  life  of 
the  mother  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
child,  when  one  life  is  in  jeopardy,  or 
must  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  save  the 
other.     In  cases  of  placenta  preevia,   I 
fully  agree  in  the  practice  suggested  by 
this  rule;  because  the  danger  depends 
on  a  temporary  cause,   which  does  not 
extend  its  influence  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress  or  interfere   with    the  safety  of 
succeeding  labours.     But  even  in  these 
cases,   the   child   still   living  in   utero- 
should  have  justice  extended  to  it,  and 
its   life   ought   never    to  be   wantonly 
sacrificed.   Then,  as  detachment  of  the 
placenta  is  nearly   certain  destruction 
to  the  child,  it  follows  that   this   prac- 
tice ought  never   to  be   adopted  when 
the  constitutional  or  local  condiiion  of 
the  motherwould  allow  i  he  ordinary  me- 
thod   of   turning    and   extracting  the 
child  to  be  safely  performed. 

Before  we  undertake  either  the 
operation  of  turning  or  that  of  detach- 
ing the  placenta,  we  should  duly  con- 
sider what  is  the  condition  of  the 
cervix  and  os  uteri.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention on  the  present  occasion  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  those  cases,  which  must 
be  treated  on  the  ordinary  principles 
of  practice,  but  enough  has  already 
been  said  to  shew  that,  in  my  opinion, 
they  form  the  great  bulk. 

In  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal  (Jan.  22d,  1845),  I  made 
the  following  observation  : 

"  First.  Then  as  neither  delivery  nor 
detaching  the  phicenta  ought  ever  to 
be  attempted,  until  the  cervix  and  os 
uteri  will  safely  allow  the  introduction 
of  the  hand,  rest,  the  application  of 
cold,  but  above  all  the  use  of  the  plug, 
must  never  be  omitted  in  cases  where 
they  are  respectively  required." 

During  the  early  months  of  preg- 
nancy, tlie  increase  of  size  is  mainly 
confined  to  the  body  and  fundus  of  the 
uterus,  so  that  the  cervix  presents 
downwards  a  characteristic  stem-like 
projection.      The   change  of  develop- 
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ment  which  this  part  of  the  organ  un- 
dergoes during  the  latter  months  is 
gradually  progressive,  and  presents  an 
undilited  and  undilatable  canal  of 
greater  or  less  length  according  to  the 
stage  of  pregnancy,  so  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  know  whether  the  pla- 
centa oflers  itself  first,  before  those 
changes  of  oviform  expansion  are 
produced  upon  it,  either  as  the  result 
of  a  natural  action,  or  of  an  abnormal 
change  provoked  by  the  excited  con- 
traction of  the  fundus  and  body.  Then, 
under  such  an  organic  condition,  would 
it  be  prudent,  nay,  would  it  not  be  rash 
on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  and 
extremely  dangerous  to  the  patient,  to 
adopt  the  practice  of  detaching  the 
placenta  ? 

It  would  be  worse  than  idle  curiosity 
to  forcibly  carry  the  finger  onward 
through  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  to 
ascertain  whether  the  j>lacenta  was 
situated  over  this  part ;  indeed,  it  might 
be  fatal  to  the  patient.  Nothing,  it 
appears  to  me,  can  warrant  the  practi- 
tioner in  proceeding  to  this  operation 
on  a  bare  suspicion  that  the  placenta 
is  placed  here.  To  dilate  this  portion 
of  the  uterus  with  the  finger,  so  as  to 
pass  the  hand,  or  to  attempt  to  use 
any  instrument  to  detach  the  placenta 
when  perchance  it  may  not  there 
exist,  might  involve  the  operator  in  a 
serious  responsibility.  The  practice  of 
detaching  the  placenta  is  not  a  means 
to  be  recommended  in  the  trcatniL'nt  of 
the  hEcmorrhage  attending  premature 
labours,  as  an  invariable  method  to  he 
adopted  in  these  cases. 

Is  this  operation  called  for  in  pre- 
ference to  the  ordinary  mode  of  de- 
livery, because  it  liajjpens  to  be  a  first 
labour  complicated  by  placenta  pra'via  ? 
The  leading  feature  of  a  first  labour 
is  tediousness  produced  by  a  greit 
indisposition  in  the  soft  parts  of  the 
mother  to  yield ;  they  have  a  new 
function  to  perform,  and  it  requires 
a  long  time  to  bring  them  into  a  con- 
dition physically  safe  to  allow  the 
head  of  the  child  to  pass  through. 
This  unyielding  condition  is  normal, 
and  only  becomes  abnormal  by  the  in- 
terference of  a  meddlesome  ))iacti- 
tioner.  Then,  is  this  natural  condition 
of  the  OS  uteri  a  reason  why  we 
should  adopt  a  practice  which  at  once 
destroys  the  ciiild,  and  renders  it 
hazardous  to  the  mother?  Certainly 
not;  for  we  possess  means  which  arc 


more     applicable     to     cases    of    this 
character. 

The  OS  and  cervix  uteri  should  in- 
variably be  dilated  or  dilatable  when 
the  placenta  is  to  be  detached.  It 
ought  to  be  already  so  open,  or  in  a 
condition  to  be  further  opened  to 
admit  the  hand  safely  to  pass  through 
it ;  there  should  be  no  contusions,  no 
organic  lesions  resulting  from  the 
operation  ;  safety  should  be  our  watch- 
word. The  hand  is  the  only  instru- 
ment by  which  the  placenta  should 
be  detached,  and,  indeed,  I  hesitate 
not  to  state,  that  it  cannot  be  safely 
and  efiectually  separated  by  any  other 
means.  It  has  been  asserted  other- 
wise by  a  late  writer,  who  says,  that 
the  finger,  or  an  instrument  analogous 
to  that  used  by  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton, 
for  the  induction  of  premature  labour, 
may  be  employed  to  effect  this  de- 
tachment. In  those  cases  of  unavoida- 
ble hyemorrhage  which  occur  before 
the  expansion  of  the  cervix  uteri,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  force 
the  finger  along  the  cervical  canal 
and  reach  the  edge  of  the  placenta  so 
as  entirely  to  detach  it,  and  in  those 
instances  which  occur  at  the  latter 
part  of  pregnancy  or  beginning  of 
labour,  with  a  rigid  os  uteri,  or  even 
with  a  dilatable  state  of  this  part,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  out  of  the  power 
of  the  operator  with  the  finger  alone 
to  reach  so  far  as  the  edge  of  the  pla- 
centa. The  circumference  of  this  or- 
gan is  well  known  when  it  is  placed 
over  the  os  uteri  ;  its  centre  is  not  al- 
ways in  a  direct  line  with  the  centre 
of  the  opening,  but  there  is  every  va- 
riation in  its  position  here. 

But  the  attempt  to  detach  the  pla- 
centa with  the  finger  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  safe  procedure,  compared  with 
the  use  of  the  metallic  instrument 
above  mentioned  to  efi'ect  this  detach- 
ment, when  it  cannot  be  done  with 
the  finger.  Can  we  imagine  that  a 
piece  of  steel  can  be  passed  through 
the  OS  uteri,  and  adapt  itself  to  the 
surfaces  of  the  placenta  and  the  uterus, 
in  all  the  varied  reh'.tions  that  the 
former  observes  to  the  latter?  Can 
we  depend  on  the  delicate  appli- 
cation of  these  means  in  reference  to 
the  uterine  tissue?  Can  we  effect  a 
complete  and  uniform  detachment  of 
the  placenta?  Can  we  always  be  cer- 
tain that  the  placenta  is  placed  over 
the   OS   uteri,  when  the  parts  are   so 
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rigid  and  contracted  as  to  render 
such  a  plan  necessary  ?  1  hesitate 
not  to  declare  my  opinion  against  the 
safety,  propriety,  or  practicability  of 
such  an  o[)eration. 

It  has  been  estimated  from  statisti- 
cal calculations,  that  there  is  one  death 
in  tin-ee  of  mothers  in  cases  of  placenta 
praivia  ;  but  this  average  according  to 
my  experience  is  far  too  great,  the 
particulars  of  which  shall  at  a  future 
lime  be  laid  before  the  profession. 

Notwithstanding  tlic  alleged  high 
rate  of  mortality,  as  the  result  of  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  placenta  pra^via, 
I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  a 
most  fearful  preponderance  of  maternal 
and  fu3tal  deaths  will  be  produced,  if 
the  new  plan  of  treatment  suggested 
is  followed. 


RESEARCHES     ON     INFANTICIDE. 
BY  M.   ORFILA. 

Orfii.a  has  been  recently  led  to  investi- 
gate a  somewhat  unusual  question  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  infanticide, 
namely,  whether  it  be  possible  to  distinguish 
the  ash  of  burnt  wood,  from  that  resulting 
from  the  combustion  of  a  newly  born  in- 
fant. He  has  given  the  details  of  numerous 
experiments  undertaken  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  this  point,  and  has  drawn 
the  following  conclusions  from  the  results. 
1.  If  the  ash  of  a  burnt  foetus  does 
not  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ossific 
matter  to  allow  of  its  being  at  once  distin- 
guished from  other  kinds  of  ash,  we  may 
recognise  it  by  the  following  characters:  — 
When  calcined  with  potass  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  cyanide  of  potassium  is  obtained  ; 
when  created  with  diluted  suljihuric  acid,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  invariably  ;;iven  off:  and 
the  acid  solution  which  remains  after  the  reac- 
tion has  been  allowed  to  continue  for  two  or 
three  days,  always  contains  bi|)hosphate  of 
lime.  2.  The  ash  obtained  from  the  oak 
and  fir,  when  calcined  in  the  same  way  with 
potash,  is  found  to  yield  no  cyanide  of 
potsssium  ;  it  does  not  disengage  any  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  nor  does  it  form  any 
biphosphate  of  lime,  when  digested  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  3.  The  ash  of  turf  and  of  the 
vine  plant  disengage  a  very  slight  quantity 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  4.  The  ash  of 
coke  does  not  furnish  any  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, but  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
gives  a  notable  proportion  of  biphosphate  of 
lime  with  the  disengagement  of  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  5.  The 
ash  of  oak,  or  of  the  fir,  when  mixed  with 
coke,  ash,  and  the  residue  of  animal  matter, 
behaves  in  a  manner  closely  similar  to  that 
of  the  ash  of  a  foetus,  with  the  exception  of 
furnishing  a  much  less  quantity  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  of 


phosphate  of  lime.  G.  Turf- ash  furnishes 
neither  cyanide  of  potassium,  nor  phosphate 
of  lime,  but  disengages  much  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
7.  It  follows  from  the  above,  that  the  medical 
jurist  ought  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  in 
pronouncing  u])on  the  nature  of  ashes,  in 
any  case  in  which  he  cannot  ascertain  with 
certainty  that  the  combustion  of  the  foetus 
has  been  effected  by  oak  or  fir  wood,  or  with 
any  other  wood  which  contains  neither  ni- 
trogen nor  sulphur  ;  because  there  are  other 
combustible  materials  which  might  in  reality 
have  been  employed,  and  which  behave 
towards  some  of,  if  not  all  the  above  meu- 
t.oned  agents,  almost  exactly  as  does  the 
ash  of  a  fcetus. — Annates  d' Hi/giine,  and 
Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  Juillet  1845. 

[Remarks. — The  very  large  proportion 
of  phosijhate  of  lime  present  in  the  asii  from 
the  animal  body  (from  the  skeleton)  would 
always  distinguish  it  from  the  ash  of  any  of 
the  vegetable  fuels  here  referred  to,  which 
might  have  been  employed  for  its  destructiou 
by  fire. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

puerperal  aberrations  and  mania, 
by  m.  colombat  and  dr.  meigs. 
Generally  speaking,  all  these  caprices,  ali 
these  oddities  and  maniacal  states,  disappear 
after  delivery  :  insanity,  however,  wliich, 
besides,  does  not  come  on  until  after  the 
parturition  (puerperal  insanity)  sometimes 
continues  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the 
patient.  The  therapeutical  treatment,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  almost  always  im- 
potent, and  consists,  indeed,  wholly  in  a 
few  bleedings,  some  counter-irritants  to  the 
skin,  and  derivatives  applied  through  the 
intestinal  tube.     C. 

M.  Colombat  says  truly,  that  puerperal 
mania  does,  in  some  instances,  last  as  long 
as  the  life  of  the  patient ;  but  it  would  be 
wrong  to  assume  from  this  that  the  cases  of 
non-recovery  are  few.  On  the  contrary, 
the  cases  of  recovery  are  numerous,  while 
those  of  persistent  mental  alienation  are 
very  few,  and  those  in  which  death  occurs 
are  very  rare  indeed.  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
of  London,  was  asked  what  opinion  he  had 
formed  as  to  the  prospect  of  recovery  of  a 
lady  who  had  been  brought  to  Loi.do.i  to 
see  him.  "  Ah  !  that's  not  the  question  in 
these  cases,"  replied  he  ;  "  the  question  is, 
not  whether  the  patient  is  to  recover,  but 
when.'"  If  Dr.  Hunter  ever  made  the  above 
remark,  it  should  be  deemed  a  consolatory 
item  in  the  budget  of  distress  connected 
with  such  cases  :  yet  it  is  true  to  say,  that 
not  a  very  few  persons,  seized  with  the 
symptoms  of  puerperal  mania,  perish,  sooner 
or  later,  from  lesions  of  the  encephalon, 
consisting  of  softening,  or  effusion  or  even 
extravasation  of  blood  within  the  parietes 
of  the  cranium.     M. 


Those  who  have  paid  the  least  atten- 
tion to  the  progress  of  medical  science 
cannot  have  failed  to  notice  the  rapid 
advances  which  have  been  made  within 
the   last  few   years  in   the   study    of 
Organic  Chemistry.     AsEnghshmen 
we  can  take  but  little  credit  for  any 
share  in  these  advances  :  if  we  except 
Dr  Prout,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
any  English  chemist,  who  has  acquired 
repute    from    his    researches    in   this 
branch  of  science.     We  have  numerous 
excellent  treatises  on  Chemistry  written 
by  men  who  have  attained  a  high  re- 
putation  as   chemists;    vet  when  we 
look  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
ject of  Organic  Chemistry  is  treated, 
we  find  but  httlc  that  is  original.     The 
analyses  of  the  blood,  bile  and  urine, 
whether  healthy  or  diseased,  are  given 
for  the  most  part  second-hand :  they 
are,  indeed,  the  old  analyses  of  Berze- 
lius     Th6nard,    and    Lecanu,    which 
have  been  copied  by  one  author  after 
another,    for  years   together,  without 
any  attempt  being  made,  either  to  verify 
the  results  or  to  improve  on  the  modes 
of  analysis  adopted.     In  the  last  edition 
of    Turner's  Chemistry   a  very  large 
space  is  certainly  assigned  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  organic  sub- 
stances :   but  even  here  the  desire  to 
comprise    a  large  amount    of  matter 
within    the    compass    of    a    portable 
volume,  has  compelled  the  author  to 
jrive  but  very  slight  sketches  of  an  im- 
portant class  of  substances,  highly  in- 
teresting to  the  medical  practitioner- 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  matter  for 
deep  regret,  that  khowing  the  extent 
of  their  subject,  the  authors  of  all  mo- 
dern treatises  on  chemistry  will  persist 
in    introducing    into    their  works   so 


much  of  what  may  be  called  Chemical 
Philosophy.     Such  subjects  as  the  po- 
larization of  light  and  heat.-lhe  laws 
of    diathermancy, -double    refraction 
and  crystallization,  together  with  the 
coniplcte    history    of    electricity    and 
macrnetism,  are  much  better  fitted  for 
works    specially    devoted    to   Physics 
than   to   those   which  are  professedly 
chemical.     When,  moreover,  we  con- 
sider, that  the  introduction  of  such  ex- 
traneous matters  is  attended  with  the 
necessary  exclusion  of  much  chemical 
information  of  great  importance  to  the 
pathologist     and     pharmaceutist,     we 
think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in 
condemning  this  practice*.     While  a 
considerable  space  is  devoted  to  laying 
down  rules  for  calculating  the  number 
of  rays  of  heat   which   traverse  rock 
crystal  and  salt  respectively,  or  for  de- 
termining  the  specific  electricity,  iso- 
morphism, and   density  of  atoms,  the 
methods  of  distinguishing  one  salt  from 
another,  of  identifxing  particular  sub- 
stances, or  of  detecting  morbid  changes 
in  the  animal  secretions,  are  entirely 
passed  over.     That   which  is    really 
chemical  is  neglected  for  that  which 
is  purely  physical.     It  would  be  just 
as    reasonable    to    introduce    minera- 
logy,   crystallography,    geology,     and 
I  meteorology,  into  works  on  chemistry, 
as  to  occupy  so  large  a  space  with  such 
subjects  as  those  just  mentioned.     If 
writers  would  only  reserve  them  for  an 
appendix.    Organic    Chemistry  would 
not  be   deprived    of   the     fair  space 
to   which  it   is  entitled.    We  should 
then  probably  have  all  that  a  chemist 
requires-i.  e.  a  mere  sketch  ol  these 
subjects;  and  for  further  information 
the  reader  might  be  rcferretl  to  those 
works  on  Physics  in  which  they  are 
professedly  and  appropriately  treated. 
The  merit  of  having  given  a  great 


*  Wf  must  except  from  tliis  remark  Dr.  Cire- 
Lron's  recently  pi  l.li:'l.e<l  work  on  (liemistry. 
^;?src:arc  l.ele"prover.v  exduae,.  .ma  n  nm-  h 
larircr  space  is  assi-ned  to  Oigaiuc  luiiii  lu 
Mineral  Cliemibtry. 
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impulse  to  modern  chemistry  is  due  to 
Liebig.  In  his  treatises  on  animal  and 
vegetable  chemistry  he  has  broached  a 
number  of  theories  which,  if  they  have 
not  satisfied  physiologists  and  patholo- 
logists,  have  led  to  much  experimental 
investigation  and  important  results  in 
England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent. 
The  economical  application  of  chemis- 
try to  the  useful  arts  and  to  agricul- 
tural science,  as  it  is  developed  in  the 
works  of  Liebig,  has  induced  manu- 
facturers, farmers,  and  men  of  the 
world,  to  pay  attention  to  a  subject 
which  they  had  hitherto  treated  as  but 
little  calculated  to  assist  them  in  their 
respective  pursuits ;  and  thus  we  have 
now  numerous  works  detailing  all 
kinds  of  processes  for  the  manufacture 
of  manures,  the  growth  and  rotation  of 
crops  on  chemical  principles,  the  pro- 
fitable use  of  various  descriptions  of 
guano,  &c.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  impulse  has  n  t  been  of  late  rather 
too  strong  in  this  direction,  and  that 
experiments  have  been  performed  with- 
out a  proper  knowledge  of  principles; 
thus  leading  to  disappointment  and 
wasteful  expenditure.* 

To  medical  men  the  applications  of 
organic  chemistry  to  pathology,  are  of 
especial  interest.  The  diagnosis  of 
several  diseases  is  now  much  assisted 
by  resorting  to  a  chemical  examination 
of  the  blood  and  urine ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,according  to  Liebig's 
pi-ediction,  that  the  next  great  step 
made  in  the  advance  of  medical  science 
will  be  through  the  aid  of  organic  che- 
mistry. There  are  unfortunately  many 
imperfections  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  teaching  this  subject  in 

*  We  lately  had  occasion  to  mention,  that  an 
agricultural  chemist,  who  wished  to  apply  super- 
phosphate of  lime  as  a  manure  to  the  soil,  burnt 
a  lartje  quantity  of  bones  in  a  kiln,  digested  the 
earthy  residne  for  some  days  in  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  poured  off  the  clear 
liquid,  and  preserved  the  residue.  The  liquid  was 
thrown  aicnii  as  u.^^eless ;  while  the  dried  residue 
(i.  e.  the  sulphate  of  lime)  was  spread  over  the 
land  tinder  the  siipposition  that  it  was  the  super- 
phosphate of  lime ! 


our  great  public  institutions ;  and  one 
of  the  greatest  defects  is,  that  there  are 
but  few  opportunities  for  practictil  in- 
struction. The  short  period  allotted 
for  medical  study  is  so  encumbered 
with  lectures,  that  even  did  greater 
facility  exist  for  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  by  the  for- 
mation of  working  laboratories,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  under  the  present 
system  of  medical  education  a  student 
could  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities 
thus  offered.  In  the  courses  of  expe- 
rimental instruction  now  given,  but  few 
have  it  in  their  power  to  attend  with 
regularity,  and  the  short  period  as- 
signed for  laboratory  practice,  is  com- 
monly a  spare  hour  between  certain 
lectures  which  are  rendered  imperative 
by  the  curricula  of  the  Colleges.  This 
is  an  evil,  however,  which  admits  of 
correction  ;  and  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  under  the  New  Council 
of  Health  a  remedy  will  be  applied. 
Let  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and 
the  examinations  of  students  be  por- 
perly  looked  to, — let  a  general  plan  for 
medical  study  belaid  down,— and  other 
matters  will  speedily  adjust  themselves. 
There  will  then  be  an  end  to  the  strug- 
gle now  annually  made  to  get  through 
an  impossible  number  of  unprofitable 
lectures,  within  a  certain  fixed  period. 
Before  another  year  has  elapsed, 
this  preliminary  obstacle  to  the  proper 
study  of  an  important  science  will,  we 
hope,  be  removed:  it  will  then  becjme 
a  question,  whether  medical  schools  are 
sufficiently  provided  with  the  means 
for  carrying  out  this  object.  At  present 
Chemistry  is  almost  exclusively  taught 
bj''  lectures  ;  but  these  can  never  do 
more  than  convey  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  the  science.  Dr.  Gregory- 
has  well  observed,  that  "  the  idea  of 
\.Q?^ii\\\r\g  the  art  of  research,  in  lectures, 
is  quite  absurd ;  and  without  this, 
Chemistry  is  nothing."  The  present 
medical  session  has  been  marked  by 


one  great  step  to  provide  for  this  defi- 
ciencv,  in  the  foundation  of  a  College, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  working 
laboratories  by  the  PharnKU^eutical 
Society,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  prm- 

cinal  medical  schools  of  this  metropohs. 
In  what  wav  these  are  likely  to  operate, 
will  be  a  matter  for  future  conside- 
ration. 


Sixth  Auunnl  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  IhXjJeatKa.cniar- 
riages  in  England, for  the  year  \^AA 

We  have  retained  a  place  for  the  bixth 
Report  of  the  Registrar-General  among 
our^  bibliographical  notices,  less  wuh 
the  intention  of  dilating  upon  the  value 
of  a  work  which  has  now  been  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  l-n^s  of  m.vny 
members  of  the  profession,  than  i cm 
Txdsh  to  refer  to  a  few  very  striking 
Lt^'a^ich  are  developed  in  the^.ibles 

facts   which,  we   conceive,  attoul  a 
most  impressive  and  painful  co.nmen- 
S  upon  the  deplorable  absence  of  a 
system  of  medical  pohce  in  this  country 
These  facts,  it  appears  to  us,  should  be 
unceasingly  presented  to  the  view  of 
onr  leg^l-lSs,  and  circulated  among 
aU   classr-s   of    influential    and    right- 
Sndcd  persons,  until  the  governme^^^^^ 
Siall  learn  how  great  an  evil  is  inflicted 
upon  humanity,  in  permitting  the  ex- 
Sence  of  a  useless  traflic  winch  annu- 
ally affords  facilities  to  the  perpetration 
SUweenl50and200ofthesuie.de, 

and  a   very   large    proportion   of    the 
^„rrlpr<;  that  disgracc  our  country. 

^    nthe"^^ 

one  persons  died  by  their  own  hands 
in  England  and  Wales.     Of  these,  16 1 
peScdfromtheeflec.sopois.n.ud<^^^^^ 
with  suicidal  intent.   Of  the  Ibl  md  vi- 
dials  thus  destroyed,  74  -^^^ 
and  ^1  females  :  seven  of  this  number 
were  medical  men.     It  appears  that  one 
IrugRi^t  committed  suicide   by  poison 
duri.^' that  year.     From  a  carelul  ex- 
aminaiion  of  the  occupations   of  tic 
^Trsons  who  destroyed  t  >emselves  i 
this   manner,  it  will  be  foand   iha    . 
very  small  proportion  of  lln-ir  uum 
were  engaged  m   trades  in  w  nc  i  tl  c 
me  of  poisonous  materials  ,s  absolutely 

""Thrpoisonous  substances  employed 


were:   opium  in  19  cases;  arsenic  in 

2(i-  oxalic  acid  in  3  ;  prussic  acid  in  4. 

The  deaths  from  other   poisons    were 

109      Two   of    the   medical    men   de- 

stroVed   themselves    by  prussic   acid; 

?he  other  five  by  poisons  not  specified 

(neither    arsenic,    opium,   nor    oxalic 

add)      From    the   above   details,    and 

?rom  an  inspection  of  the  tables  from 

which  they  are  adduced,  we  draw  the 

following  conclusions:-  ^,.,     .,.. 

1   That  the  occurrence  of  nearly  the 

whole  of  the  above  154*  cases  of  poi- 

soning  might  have  been  prevented  by 

he  etisielice  of  stringent  legal  enac  - 
Lnts  forbidding  the  retail  sale  opo- 

sonous  drugs  to  non-proiessional  per 

'°2!  That  'such  regulations  would  un- 
questionably have  P'-<^vented  the  whole 
of  the  19  deaths  from  opium,  the  2()  horn 
ai4nic,  3  from  oxalic  acid,  and  ren.^^^^^^^ 
inu  2  from  prussic  acid  ;  as  it  is  evident 
from  the  nature  of  the  occupations  of 
the  individuals  who  destroyed  them- 
selves, that  they  must  have  procured 
the  poisons  from  druggists  upon  shal- 
low and  inadmissible  pretences  t- 

The  shameful  custom  which,  permita 
retail  druggists  to  keep  large  quantities 
of    deadly    poisons    (not    re,,u^red    m 
„,rdic^ne)  in  tl'^ir  shops    and    to   se  I 
these  poisons  freely,  and  almost  without 
re^ervl,  to  persons  of  all  descriptions, 
has  been  so  freciucnlly  commented  upon 
in  the   public  prints,  that  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  country  must  have  become 
aware   of  the   dangerous   tendency  of 
this  practice.     Still,  not  the  slightest 
Leans  have  been  taken  by  t-^^^^^^^^ 
l.ture    to    put   a  stop     o   the   dui  Ij 
traflic,   and  the    examp  es  ot  its  taldl 
result    rather  multiply  than  decrease 
Every  druggist  in  the  country  has,  m 

treneral,  exposed  for  sale  in  his  shop  a 
^onsideUll  quantity  of  at  least  hr^ 
most  active  poisons;  neither  of  xvhith, 
by  any  chance,  ever  finds  a  place  m 
any    medical    presrription^_or_is       n 

t„e„.selyes^  w.lh  «V-',rk;".".o. 'keeper    . ; 

wife,  1  ;  «i.low  I  ;  «1'V''  [.'l' f.ter^  "l  »irl'''^'« 
.,,e<-.lie.l.  2;  labourer  8  .  »"»'  **;,V  ' f  IruRs,  :i. 
.,',  persons  not  enK..)re.l        '^\,f  ^  exccp.  km,  oI 

'"*;  "IS  T  S  tr K  indivulonls  .nasi 
i;L'rpVoureaU.cpo..ousurrei,t.t.ou.ly. 
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reality,  necessary  in  any  form  of  medi- 
cal treatment :  these  are,  arsenious 
acid*,  oxalic  acid,  and  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  Upon  the  most  trivial  ex- 
cuse, and  for  a  very  small  sum,  any 
person  may  procure  a  quantity  of  either 
of  these  poisons  sufliL-ient  to  destroy 
the  lives  of  an  entire  family. 

To  destroy  raisf,   or  to  kill\ 


We  can  undertake  to  affirm,  as  medi- 
cal practitioners,  and  as  persons  well 
acquainted  with  the  application  of 
medicines  in  all  their  forms,  that  the 
only  uses  for  which  retail  druggists  can 
sell  either  one  or  the  other  of  these 
poisons  to  non-professional  persons,  are 
the  following  : — • 


also  the  fly 


other  vermiri 

in  sheep. 
To  clean  boot-tops,  ha7-ness, 

straiv -bonnets,  &(c. 
To    flavour     confectionary, 

perfume     hair  -  dyes     and  ' 

soap  I  j 

If  long  habit,  and  a  spirit  of  disregard 
for  the  dangers  which  beset  otiiers,  had 
not  taken  deep  root  in  the  public  mind, 
it  would  have  been  thought  utterly 
impossible  that,  in  enlightened  Eng- 
land, in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
customs  of  destroying  vermin  in  a  par- 
ticular and  filthy  manner,  of  giving  a 
glossy  appearance  to  some  trifiing 
articles  of  human  and  equine  apparel, 
and  of  imparting  a  peculiar  taste  to 
certain  viands,  should  have  become 
the  means  of  giving  facility  to  the  sud- 
den and  violent  deaths  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  annually. 

The  words  "arsenic  to  poison  rats" 
might,  long  since,  have  been  stereo- 
typed by  printers  for  continued  use  in 
reports  of  cases  of  suicide  and  murder. 
"Who  ever  heard  of  a  murder  by  arsenic 
in  which  the  criminal  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  the  intended  crime  by 
alleging  that  he  wanted  the  poison  to 
destroy  rats  or  mice  ?  By  what  law  or 
right  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 

14th  Century. 
"  And  forth  he  goth,  no  longer  wold  he  tary. 
Into  the  town  unto  a  |)oticary, 
And  praied  him  that  he  him  woide  sell 
Some  poison  that  he  might  his  ratouns  kill, 
And  eke  there  wal  a  polcat  in  his  heme. 
And  fayn  he  vvolde  him  wreken  if  he  might 
Of  vermine  that  destroied  him  at  night." 
Chai'.cer's  Pardonours  Tale. 

Within  the  four  centuries  which 
have  elapsed  between  the  inditing  of 
the  above  sentences,  hundreds  of  hu- 
man lives  have  been  destroyed  upon  the 
same  plea  ;  and  we  still  allow  the  me- 
diaeval custom  to  prevail  without  let  or 

*  The  occasional  use  of  Liquor  Potassae  Arse- 
nitis  scarcely  forms  an  exception  to  this  remark. 

t  The  question  has  been  put  by  an  experienced 
man  whether  arsenic  does  not  destroy  annually 
more  human  beings  than  rats  or  mice  ! 


Arsenious  Acid 


f 


Oxalic  Acid 

Essential  Oil  of  Bitter 
Almonds. 


FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
DESTROYING 
HUMAN  LIFE, 


conditions,  should  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase for  a  few  pence  an  agent  which 
is,  in  reality,  put  to  no  lawful  use,  but 
wh;ch  may  be,  and,  when  so  purchased, 
generally  is,  employed  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  understand.  It  appears  as  if  it  had 
become,  from  time  immemorial,  part  of 
the  lex  non  scripta  of  the  land,  that  the 
destruction  of  rats  in  a  particular  man- 
ner is  a  residt  so  desirable  that,  rather 
than  disturb  the  consummation  of  an 
object  so  important  to  society,  an  in- 
definite number  of  human  lives  must 
be  sacrificed  annually  by  this  Jugger- 
nautish  practice  ! 

A  comparison  of  the  following  pas- 
sages— the  first  being  in  the  words  of 
a  popular  writer  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  others  being  taken  from  the 
details  of  two  instances  of  suicide  which 
have  lately  occurred — will  show  how 
deeply  rooted  the  practice  of  this  an- 
tique custom  has  become. 

I9th  Century. 
"  She  purchased  one  pennyworth  of  ar- 
senious acid  '  for  the  purpose,'  she  said,  '  of 
destroying  rats.'  " 

"  He  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  arsenious 
acid  upon  the  usual  pretext  of  killing  rats." 
— Northern  Journal  of  Medicine,  October 
1845. 

hindrance  !  To  the  record  of  suicides 
which  we  have  quoted,  a  fearful  list  of 
instances  where  death  arose  from  the 
accidental  administration  of  poison, 
must  be  added ;  1S8  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed in  this  manner  during  the  year 
1840.  Of  these,  39  were  children  de- 
stroyed by  over-doses  of  opium  ;  15 
died  from  the  effects  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
taken    by   mistake ;    and  8  from   the 
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action  of  other  poisons  which  mnst 
have  been,  in  every  case,  purchrtsed 
from  druggists. 

What  an  impressive  and  forcible 
coirmentary  does  this  record  of  216* 
deaths,  from  what  may  be  regarded  as 
preventable cau.se/;, afford  ui)on  those  im- 
perfect laws  which  permit  virulent 
poisons  to  be  retailed  freely,  and  by 
pennyworlhs  to  persons  of  all  denomi- 
nations ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  practice  has  held,  in  "  the  most 
civilized  country  in  Europe,"  for  many 
ceniunes,  and  will  continue  to  prevail 
unless  the  government  can  be  in- 
duced to  establish  an  enactment 
under  which  severe  punishment  shall 
be  incurred  by  all  individuals,  with 
the  exception  of  manufacturing  and 
wholesale  chemists,  manufacturers 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  other  persons 
whose  occupations  i-liall  be  specified, 
who  shall  either  vend  or  retain  in  their 
possession  quantities  of  certain  poi- 
sonous matters,  such  as,  ar>enious  and 
oxalic  acids  ;  the  salts  of  Baryta,  Coccu- 
lus  IndicHs,  &c.  &c. — and  which  shall 
farther  entail  a  heavy  penalty  upon 
any  druggist  who  shall  retail  either  of 
the  following  drugs  to  persons  who 
apply  for  the  same,  without  producing 
a  prescription  in  Latin,  or  an  order 
signed  by  a  medical  j)rat:titioner, — 
arsenical  solution  (the  only  prepara- 
tion of  arsenic  which  should  be  kept 
by  retail  druggists  or  medical  men); 
corrosive  sublimate,  the  salts  of  copper, 
nitric,  sulphiiric.  and  prussic  acids,  the 
oxydes  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  caustic 
potash,  nux  vomica,  any  prepara 
tion  of  opium,  or  other  powerful  nar- 
cotic. 

No  persons  would  hail  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  enactment  as  this 
more  gladly  than  the  whole  body  of 
medical  practitioners.  V/e  believe  that 
the  good  end  might  be  efl'ected  by  any 
well-intentioned  member  of  tlie  senate, 
who  chose  to  represent  the  above  facts 
in  their  i)roper  light,  and  with  sufficient 
pertinacity;  but  the  legislature  has  so 
long  been  deaf  to  all    representations 

•  In  niakinp:  thiH  rfTimrk,  we  jilIiKlr  niorrly  to 
the  154  rtiKcs  of  suicide  \>\  rioii-iiipdiral  persons, 
anri  tlie  02  inHtanres  of  Hccidcjifal  piiisr  ninfi^  in 
which  the  nature  of  tlie  poison  taken  was  ascer- 
tained— exrludin);;  tfie  46  deallis  liy  "  medicines 
improperly  )?iven,"  and  80  denthk  l)y  "other 
poif-ons"  the  nature  of  which  is  not  K|)ecified, 
(pp.  IfiO-Cl),  as,  in  the  two  latter  sets  or  instan- 
c«K,  the  real  circumstances  under  whicli  the 
delcterions  n>atters  were  taken  not  beiuL'  snffi- 
cientl  explainer),  the  precise  causes  of  tliese  12C 
deathk  remain  uncertain. 


upon  this  subject,  ihrtt  we  can  scarcely 
hope  for  amendment  of  the  present 
pernicious  system  from  any  single  apt- 
peal,  how'ever  energetic. 

We  have  one  word  to  say  respecting 
the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
which  is  now  retailed  so  extensively 
for  flavouring  confectionary.  Neither 
the  flavour  nor  tlie  odour  depends  on 
the  prussic  acid  which  it  contains,  and 
this  deadly  ])oison  admits  of  separation 
by  chemical  processes  witliout  ma- 
terially impairing  the  uses  to  which 
the  essential  oil  is  put.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  no  check  is  put  upon  the  sale 
of  the  poisonous  o\\  ;  and  from  the  fa- 
cility with  w  hich  it  may  be  procured, 
it  furnishes  a  ready  means  for  the 
peri  etr;ition  of  suicide  or  murder.  To 
put  this  matter  in  a  stronger  light — let 
ns  imagine  that  common  syrup,  so 
saturated  with  arsenic  that  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  would  destroy  life,  was 
allowed  to  be  retailed  in  this  poisonous 
form  to  the  public,  on  the  ground  that 
syrup  w'as  an  article  required  for  do- 
mestic use  !  Would  not  the  toleration 
of  the  practice  be  regarded  as  indica- 
tive of  the  most  condemnable  apathy  ? 
and  yet  we  allow  a  much  more  formida- 
ble poison  to  be  sold  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. While,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  government  is  exerting  itself  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  the  community,  by 
improving  the  drainage  of  towns,  the 
supply  of  water,  and  the  ventilation 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  &c.,  on 
the  other,  it  is  allowing  a  large  annual 
mf)rlality  to  take  jdace  from  causes 
which  might  be  diminished,  if  not  pre- 
vented, by  the  most  simple  rules  of 
medical  police ! 

We  have  already,  in  a  previous  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  (May  30ih,  1845, 
J).  212),  inserted  a  list  of  various  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  present  system 
of  mortuary  registration  is  deficient: 
in  the  following  poinis,  also,  the  re- 
port under  consideration  is  strangely 
defective  : — 

The  in/cs  and  nrcupntinns  of  221  per- 
sons murdered  during  the  three  years, 
I8;j8-39-40,  are  carefully  given  ;  but 
the  mruiiH  by  which  the  deaths  of  these 
])ersons  were  cfli-cfcd,  whether  b^ 
wounds,  suffot-ation,  poisoning,  8cc.  is 
not  mentioned.  This  defect  (which 
might  have  been  easily  supplied)  sug- 
gested itself  very  strongly  to  us  while 
drawing  nj)  the  above  remarks. 

The  verdicts  of  coroners'  juries  are 
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at  jjiesent  so  very  little  to  be  trusted, 
that  any  precise  information  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  sudden  death  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  appear  in  the 
report ;  but,  we  perceive  that,  while  the 
ayes  of  those  who  died  suddenly  arc 
not  given,  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  record  the  ages  of  the  individuals 
wiio  perished  by  violent  deaths.  In 
this  way  valuable  infonnaiiun  has  been 
withheld,  while  comparatively  useless 
facts  have  been  carefully  collected:  it 
-can  obviously  be  of  very  little  practi- 
cal utility  to  ascertain  the  ages  of  those 
who  die  from  accidental  violence,  per- 
sons of  all  ages  being  liable  to  become 
the  subjects  of  such  casualties;  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  ages  of  those  who 
die  nnddenlfi  from  disease,  may  ma- 
terially assist  in  the  illustration  of 
pathological  laws. 

In  the  year  1842,  the  deaths  of 
2,GS7  women  are  reported  to  have 
occurred  from  "childbirth''  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

The  manner  in  which  these  cases 
have  been  registered  in  the  report  is  so 
vague,  and  the  precise  causes  of  death, 
as  well  as  the  periods  of  death  after 
delivery,  included  under  the  general 
denomination  of  "childbirth,"  are  so 
uncertain,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 


to  draw  any  useful  inferences  from  the 
tables  with  regard  to  the  relative  suc- 
cess of  obstetric  praciice  in  the  several 
districts.  Thus,  under  the  head  of 
childbirth,  it  is  left  wholly  doubtful 
whether  the  deaths  were  owing  to 
natural  causes,  such  as  deformity,  me- 
•chanical  lesions  of  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages,  haemorrhage,  convulsions, 
puerperal  fever  ;  or  to  neglect,  or  mala- 
praxis.*  Still,  as  tliis  matter  may 
liereafter  become  an  important  subject 
for  investigation,  and  may  throw  some 
light  upon  the  mortality  caused  by 
unlicensed  midwifery  practice,  we 
have  taken  some  p  ins  to  extract 
the  facts  contained  in  the  subjoined 
table  from  the  Report.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  furnishes  an  average  for  one 
year  (IS42)  of  the  general  mortality 
of  feuiaies, —  of  the  numb  r  of  regis- 
tered births,  which  may  represent,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  ihe 
number  of  deliveries.  A.  deduction 
from  this  number,  although  not  an  im- 
portant one,  should  be  made  for  twin 
and  triplet  cases,  but,  as  the  Report 
furnishes  no  data  for  this,  we  make  the 
calculation  on  the  total  births.t  In 
another  column  are  given  the  deaths 
from  childbirth,  and  the  ratio  of  mor- 
tality in  the  puerperal  state. 


Morlality  of  females  and  deaths  from 

I  ehildbirth  in 

1842,  in  England  and  Wales. 

Number  of  births, 

Total  deaths  of 

Deaths  from 

Ratio  of  mortality  in 

males  and  females. 

females. 

childbirth. 

the  puerperal  state. 

ENGLAND      .     . 

252,535 

172,925 

2,687 

1    :   94 

Divisions. 

Metropolis    .     .     . 

29.294 

22,495 

321 

1   :  91 

South  Eastern  .     . 

22.324 

14,571 

163 

1   :   137 

South  Midland  .     . 

18,652 

11,953 

168 

1   :    111 

Eastern    .... 

15,839 

10.525 

134 

1   :   118 

South  Western  .     . 

25,758 

18,268 

256 

1   :   100-6 

Western  .... 

30,731 

21,823 

316 

1    :  97 

North  Midland  .     . 

17,648 

11,343 

167 

1    :   106 

North  Western  ,     . 

37,040 

26,626 

461 

1   :  80 

York  •     .     .     .     . 

26,030 

16,792 

308 

1   :  84           , 

Northern      .     .     . 

13,551 

8,747 

209 

1  :  65 

Welsh      .... 

15,668 

9,782 

184 

1   :  85 

Defective  as  the  table  necessarily  is, 
from  the  imperfect  returns  on  which  it 
is  based,  it  still  shows  a  great  dif- 
ference in  puerperal  mortality.    In  five 

*  A  separate  table,  in  which  the  number  of 
persons  who  died  from  the  effects  of  instrumen- 
tal  delivery  ;  of  floi^ding  during-  or  alter  labour, 
rupture  of  the  uterus,  puerperal  convulsions, 
peritonitis,  &c.  &c.  mii^ht  easily  be  ^iven  in  the 
future  Keports ;  and  the  facts  which  it  contained 
would  not  only  be  valuable  in  a  medical  point  of 


of  the  great  divisions  of  England,  the 
mortality  is  above  the  average  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  in  six  it  is  below  that 
average.  The  morlality  is  at  its  inaxi- 
vniin  in  the  nortliern  divisiou,  compris- 

view,  but  niiffht  also  tend  to  throw  some  im- 
portant li^ht  upon  unlicensed  practice. 

t  Seepase6U7.  In  a  large  nun.ber  of  births, 
twin-caiesform  about  1  per  cent.,  triplets  one  in 
nearly  8,000  cases,  and  quadruplets,  one  in 
574,293  cases. 
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ing  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, and  Westmoreland.  In  the 
south  eastern  division  the  mortality  is 
at  its  mininntm,  comprising  the  non- 
metropolitan  parts  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire. 
On  the  whole,  this  table  would  lead  to 
the  inference,  that  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  much 
more  favourable  to  female  life  in  the 
puerperal  state,  than  the  norlliern  and 
western.  According  to  the  census  of 
1841,  the  proportion  of  medical  prac- 
titioners to  the  population  is  much 
greater  in  the  south-eastern  than  in 
the  northern  division.  We  do  not 
wish  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the 
returns  of  a  single  year;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that,  in  provincial  districts, 
this  high  rate  of  mortality  will  be 
found  on  further  inquiry  to  depend  on 
the  absence  of  proper  professional  aid, 
and  on  the  malapraxis  of  unlicensed 
midwives. 

We  know  that  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty attendant  on  the  correct  registra- 
tion of  the  important  medical  details 
to  which  we  have  here  adverted  :  but 
a  considerable  advance  has  been  al- 
ready made,  and  we  trust  that  our  pro- 
fessional brethren  will  co-operate  with 
the  Registrar-General,  in  his  efforts  to 
place  the  medical  statistics  of  the 
kingdom  upon  a  secure  and  lasting 
basis. 


FLUID  OF  PYROSIS. 

The  following  remark  by  Dr.  Copland  sug- 
gests an  interesting  subject  of  investigation 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  organic  chemistry.  '•  Since  I  commenced 
lecturing  in  182^),  I  liave  argued,  tliat  the 
dischargefrom  the  stomach,  in  ])yrosis, chiefly 
consisted  of  an  augmented,  and  jirobably, 
also,  a  somewhat  altered  pancreatic  secre- 
tion ;  that  this  secretion,  owing  to  its 
properties,  or  its  quantity,  or  to  both, 
had  been  regurgitated  into  the  stomach, 
and  that  its  accumulation  there  had  oc- 
casioned pain  and  irritation,  followed  by 
its  rejection.  Thus  I  have  viewed  jiyrosis 
as  being  more  correctly  a  form  of  jiancrea- 
iorr/iaa,  and  have  considered  that  alteration 
of  the  quality  of  the  fluid  has  caused  its 
ejection  upwards,  instead  of  its  j)assage 
through  the  bowels.  iMore  recently,  MM. 
Mondicre  and  Guersent  have  cs])oused  nearly 
the  same  view  of  the  origin  of  pyrosis, 
ascribing  it  to  the  irritating  quality  of  the 
pancreatic  fluid.— />«c/«onary  of  Practical 
Medicine. 


^roccctitngs  of  ^oclcticg. 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  11, 1845. 

Dr.Chambers.President,  intheChaik. 

On  the  Minute  Anatomy  and  Pathology  qf 
Bright' s  Disease  of  the  Kidney,  and  on 
the  Relation  of  the  Renal  Disease  to  those 
Diseases  of  the  Liver,  Heart,  and  Arte- 
ries with  which  it  is  commonly  associated. 
By  George  Johnson,  M.D.   of  King's 
College,     London.       [Communicated   by 
R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.S.] 
The  author  began  by  stating  that  the  true 
nature  of  Bright's  disease  was,  he  believed, 
to  be  found  in  a  diseased  state  of  the  secre- 
tory or  ei)ithelium-cells  which  line  the  uri- 
nary   tubules.      He    arrived   at    this    con- 
clusion in   the  first  week    of   July    of  the 
present    year,   at  which  jieriod  he   demon- 
strated his  preparations  to   Professors  Todd 
and  Partridge  ;    and  a  paper  containing  the 
result  of  his  researches   was  given   into  the 
hands    of    one   of  the    Secretaries    of    this 
Society  on  the  7th  of  August. 

The  author  then  stated,  that  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  tlie  secretory  or  epithelium-cells 
of  the  kidney  contain  naturally  a  minute 
quantity  of  oil  in  the  shape  of  globules, 
such  as  are  familiar  to  microscopical  ob- 
servers. The  presence  of  these  globules  is 
constant  in  the  kidney,  but  their  quantity 
varies  considerably  within  the  limits  of 
health. 

Bright's  disease,  the  author  considers, 
may  be  described  as  primarily  and  essen- 
tially an  exaggeration  of  the  fat  which  exists 
naturally  in  small  tjiiantitics  in  the  epi- 
thelium cells  of  the  healthy  gland — a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  kidney  analogous  to  the 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  as  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Bowman*. 

This  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  secretory 
cells  necesssarily  leads  to  the  engorgement 
and  dilatation  of  the  tubules  which  they 
line,  and  one  or  more  convoluted  tubes  thus 
gorged  with  fat,  and  j)r<)jeeting  either  on  the 
surface  of  the  gland,  or  on  the  surface  of  a 
section,  constitutes  one;  of  the  so-called 
"granulations  of  Bright."  Some  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  were  observed  to  contain  no 
fat,  whilst  others  contained  gorged  fatty 
cells  ;  but  the  author  had  never  observed  in 
these  bodies  an  accumulation  suflicient  to 
produce  destructive  pressure  on  the  Mal- 
pighian  tuft  of  capillaries.  The  frequent 
connexion  of  albuminous  and  bloody  urine 
with  Bright's  disease,  and  the  atrophy  of  the 

*  Lancet,  Jan.  1842, 
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kidney,  are  attributed  by  the  author  to  the 
mechanical  operation  of  the  above-described 
fatty  accumulation.  Having  alluded  to  the 
circulation  of  the  gland  as  described  by  Mr. 
Bowman,  he  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of 
the  reasons  which  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  presence  of  albumen  and  blood  in 
the  urine  is,  in  this  disease,  a  secondary 
phenomenon,  dependent  on  the  previous 
morbid  changes. 

In  reference  to  the  atrophy  which  the 
kidney  so  often  undergoes  in  this  disease, 
the  author  contrasted  the  well-known  pecu- 
liarities of  the  vascular  organization  of  this 
gland  with  the  very  dissimilar  arrangement 
of  the  vessels  and  secretory  cells  of  the  liver, 
an  organ  which  appears  to  suffer  but  little 
from  a  similar  engorgement  in  its  cells. 

In  speaking  of  the  stages  of  this  disease, 
the  author  observed  that  he  had  no  reason 
for  believing  in  the  existence  of  any  conges- 
tive stage  as  necessarily  preceding  the  mor- 
bid accumulation  which  he  de?cribes.  The 
various  forms  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said  and  written,  he  believes  to  depend  in 
great  part,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  disease  advances.  In  cases 
of  long  duration,  the  kidney  is  generally 
found  small,  contracted,  and  granular. 
When  the  progress  of  the  case  has  been 
rapid,  the  gland  is  large,  smooth,  and 
mottled. 

The  author  then  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
the  frequent  coincidence  which  he  had  ob- 
served of  the  disease  in  question  with  a 
similar  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  arte- 
ries, and  valves  of  the  heart. 

From  the  above  data,  the  author  deduced 
the  important  practical  conclusion,  that 
these  fatty  degenerations  so  often  conjoined 
are  of  constitutional  origin,  and  that  they 
must  not  be  considered  and  treated  as  local 
disorders.  He  repudiated  the  notion  of 
Bright's  disease  having  any  specific  con- 
nexion with  scarlatina  ;  neither  did  he  be- 
lieve in  its  alleged  relation  to  acute  inflam- 
matory dropsy. 

The  causes  of  the  disease  are,  according 
to  the  author,  essentially  debilitating  :  in 
large  towns  the  disease  is  prevalent  and  fatal, 
in  country  districts  it  is  comparatively  rare. 
The  disease  has  been  artificially  produced  by 
Mr.  Simon*,  of  King's  College,  in  the  lower 
animals  by  their  continued  exposure  to  de- 
pressing influences. 

With  respect  to  the  microscopical  charac- 
ters of  the  urine  in  this  disease,  the  author 
remarks  : — 1st,  That  the  cylindrical  bodies 
described  by  Dr.  F.  Simon  are  fibrinous 
casts  of  the  tubea,  frequently  entangling 
blood-discs,  oil-globules,  or  epithelial  cells 
with  fatty  contents,     2d,  That  the  presence 

*  Observations  on  the  Artificial  Production  of 
Scrofulous  diseases  in  the  Lower  Animals. 
(Unpublished  ) 


of  much  fat  in  the  urine  is  an  al»rming 
symptom.  In  an  advanced  of  age  of  the  dis- 
ease, fat  rarely  abounds  ;  but,  from  experi- 
ments on  the  lower  animals,  as  well  as  from 
observation  on  the  human  subject,  it  seems 
probable  that  in  many  cases  of  chronic  ill- 
health  during  a  period  in  which  no  especial 
attention  is  directed  to  the  state  of  the  urine, 
there  may  be  eliminated  with  this  secretion 
such  an  excess  of  fatty  matter  as  would  in 
reality  mark  the  first  stage  of  Bright's 
disease. 

On  the  subject  of  treatment  th«  author 
stated,  that  the  obvious  indications  were — 

1.  The  pursuance  of  a  general  tonic  regi- 
men in  respect  of  diet,  atmosphere,  exercise, 
and  medicine. 

2.  The  careful  avoidance  of  all  exhausting 
remedies. 

3.  To  avoid,  as  articles  of  food,  fat  and 
other  highly  carbonized  materials.     And 

4.  To  relieve  congestion  of  the  gland  by 
strict  attention  to  the  functions  of  the  skin 
and  bowels,  and  by  such  small  bloodlettings 
as  circumstances  might  demand. 

Dr.  Todd  said  that  he  rose  at  that  early 
period  of  the  debate  for  the  purpose  of  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  John- 
son's statements.  The  admirable  and  lucid 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  expounded 
his  views,  would,  he  was  sure,  be  generally 
acknowledged.  He  (Dr.  Todd)  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  watching  the  progress  of  the 
investigation,  from  its  commencement  in 
July  to  the  completion  of  the  paper  which 
had  just  been  read,  and  he  would  add,  that 
he  had  rarely  witnessed  a  more  interesting 
inquiry.  Independently  of  the  intrinsic  me- 
rit of  this  investigation,  he  felt  that  it  was 
peculiarly  important,  as  tending  to  turn  the 
attention  away  from  questions  of  mere  vas- 
cular repletion,  or  the  opposite  condition, 
and  to  direct  it  to  the  real  state  of  the  ele- 
ments of  textures — as  of  the  kidnsy,  in  the 
present  case — as  being  those  parts  in  which 
the  seeds  of  disease  are  sown.  According  to 
the  views  now  brought  forward,  we  must 
count  three  stages  in  Bright's  disease  : — In 
the  first  stage  there  is  a  morbid  state  of  the 
primaryand  secondary  assimilating  processes, 
giving  rise  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood. 
At  this  stage  there  are  no  very  marked  signs 
of  disorder  readily  recogni?able  by  the  phy- 
sician. The  second  stage  is  accompanied  by 
a  change  in  the  attraction  between  the  gland 
and  certain  constituents  of  blood,  so  that 
fat,  which  in  health  passes  oft"  by  the  kidney 
only  in  small  quantity,  is  now  attracted 
largely  to  its  elementary  parts,  the  epithe- 
lium cells,  and  accumulates  in  them  to  over- 
loading. These  gorged  cells  collecting  iu 
the  uriniferous  tubes,  press  upon  the  capil- 
lary plexus  of  their  walls,  and  throw  back 
the  blood  on  the  ]\lalpighian  tufts,  causing 
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congestion  or  rupture  of  tkem.  And  this  is 
the  third  stage,  in  which  the  urine  becomes 
albuminous,  and  other  signs  appear,  which 
have  been  so  well  pointed  out  by  the  I'xtra- 
ordinary  clinical  research  of  Dr.  Bright  and 
his  followers,  A  strong  feeling  had  been 
growing  up  among  practical  men  as  to  a 
close  connexion  between  tliis  disease  and 
scrofula.  The  author's  statements  respect- 
ing the  artificial  production  of  the  disease  in 
animals  bore  upon  this  subject ;  but  further 
research  was  necessary  before  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  connexion  could  be  determined. 

Dr.  BaiGHT  eulogized  tli^  paper,  as  show- 
ing areat  industry  and  perseveran<:e.  It  was 
a  paper  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  to  himself 
more  especially  so.  He  could  not  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  all  tlie  conciusions  come  to  by 
the  author,  but  they  bore  the  appeai-ance  of 
the  greatest  probability — they  appeared  like 
truth.  Should  future  observers  confirm  the 
correctness  of  Dr.  Johnson's  investigations, 
a  most  important  vacuum  in  regard  to  the 
disease  under  discussion  would  be  filled  up, 
and  a  more  rational  line  of  treatment  would 
doubtless  be  the  result. 

Dr.  Copland  regarded  the  paper  as  one 
of  the  greatest  interest ;  the  chief  point  was 
new  and  striking,  but  there  were  particular 
statements  in  it  which  it  was  desirable  to 
notice.  It  was  stated  by  the  author  that 
the  disease  had  its  origin  in  mal-assimilation 
of  the  food  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  re- 
sulting from  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood. 
Now  this  was  by  no  means  a  novel  doctrine, 
for  in  a  treatise  which  he  (Dr.  Copland)  had 
published  three  years  since,  he  had  expressly 
stated  this  to  be  his  opinion.  He  should  be 
glad  to  know,  in  respect  to  the  presence  of 
fat  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  kidney  whether 
Dr.  Johnson  had  any  other  than  microsco- 
pical evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his  state- 
ment ;  had  any  chemical  examination  been 
made .'  Granting  that  the  disease  did  arise 
from  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  epithelial 
cells,  how  could  we  account  for  the  large 
quantity  of  albumen  found  in  the  urine,  the 
absence  of  salts  in  that  secretion,  and  their 
presence  in  the  Mood  ?  The  treatment  ad- 
vocated in  the  paper  was  that  which  was 
usually  pursued. 

Dr  .Snow  said  that  he  felt  a  difficulty  in 
admitting  that  the  fat  which  Dr.  Johnson  had 
discovered  in  the  minute  tnbuli  of  the  kid- 
ney, could,  by  its  mechanical  pressure,  be 
the  cause  of  the  escape  of  albumen,  and  other 
constituents  of  the  blood,  into  the  urine  ;  for 
in  the  latter  stages  of  the  di.sease,  when  the 
amount  of  fat  rau«t  be  greatest,  the  quantity 
of  albumen  was  diminished,  and  in  many 
cases  dirtappearetl  altogether.  If  there  was 
any  great  amount  <if  albumen,  or  blood,  in  the 
urine,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  Hright's 
>»aee,  it  w;\»  when,  supervening  on  the 
disorder,  there  was  an  acute  attack, 


resembling  the  acute  disease  of  the  kidney 
from  exposure  to  cold,  or  that  which  follows 
scarlet  fever,  in  which  acute  diseases  the  au- 
thor of  the  paper  admitted  that  fat  was  not 
present.  Whilst  he  (Dr.  Snow)  admitted 
that  the  disease  in  question  generally  com* 
menced  gradually,  and  was  the  result  of 
cachexia,  he  considered  that  it  sometimes 
owed  its  origin  to  an  acute  attack.  In  a  child, 
which  died  with  dropsy  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  months,  after  scarlet  fever,  he  found 
the  kidneys  so  much  hypertrophied,  that  they 
weighed  a  pound,  and  were,  to  some  extent^ 
affected  witli  granular  degeneration.  Now 
the  dropsy  commenced  in  this  child  about 
twenty-one  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  fever,  and  just  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
comes  on  in  other  children,  in  whom  we 
know,  from  their  perfect  recovery,  that  there 
was  no  jM'evious  disease  of  the  kidney.  Dr. 
Christison  had  mentioned  one  or  two  cases 
of  this  disease,  which  seemed  to  owe  their 
origin  to  scarlet  fever ;  and  Dr.  Bright  had 
related  some  which  seemed  to  d  .te  their  ori- 
gin from  an  acute  attack.  If  the  patient 
sliould  abstain  from  fatty  and  farinaceous 
and  saccharine  food,  as  recommended  in  the 
paper,  the  only  sustenance  left  for  him  would 
be  nitrogenous  food,  as  albumen  and  fibrine, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  was  in  constant  dan- 
ger of  secondary  diseases,  as  inflammations 
and  coma,  with  convulsions,  from  the  nitro- 
genous pro.lucts  of  excretion,  which  the 
disabled  kidneys  could  not  duly  separate- 
from  the  blood. 

Dr.  BuDD  had  some  time  since  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  views  advocated  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  had  put  to  the  test  the  plan  of 
treatment  recommended.  He  had  placed 
three  or  four  patients  iu  King's  College- 
Hospital,  labouring  under  dropsy  and  albu- 
minous urine,  on  a  diet  consisting  of  lean 
meat,  bread  and  water,  and  abstaining  from 
sugar,  fat,  and  starch.  He  had  also  admi- 
nistered iodide  of  potassium  and  liquor  pot- 
assie.  The  result  of  the  treatment,  as  far  as 
it  had  gone,  had  Ijcen  quite  satisfactory  ;  but 
of  course  at  present  it  wo\ild  be  premature 
to  draw  any  conclusion  from  it.  It  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  va- 
lue of  the  paper,  which  threw  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  and 
realized  the  sagaciou.^  .suspicion  of  Dr.  Prout 
with,  respect  to  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 
Considerable  stress  had  been  laid  on  the 
structural  changes  in  this  disea.se ;  but  the 
question  arose  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fat 
formed  in  the  epithelial  cells.  It  had  been 
considered,  that  in  the  fatty  liver  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis,  the 
fat  was  attributable  to  deficient  aeration  of 
the  blood  ;  but  this  opinion  was  not  tenable, 
for  depositions  of  fat  in  spinal  organs  was 
found,  in  all  cases,  atteiuled  with  much  f.'ver 
and   raj)id  wasting.    He  considered,  that  in 
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these  cuses  there  was  not  a  deposition  of 
new  fat,  but  that  the  fat,  stored  in  the  sys- 
tem, was  taken  into  the  circulation,  and  re- 
deposited  in  the  various  organs  found  aflect- 
ed.  Tiie  fatty  livers  in  the  well-known 
Strasburgh  geese  resulted  from  the  causes 
he  had  alluded  to.  This  view  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  patients  la- 
bouring under  albuminuria  were  usually  fat. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Coj)- 
land's  question  regarding  the  evidence  of  tlie 
presence  of  fat  in  the  kidney,  that  a  micro- 
scopical observer  was  scarcely  likely  to  con- 
found fat  globules  with  globules  of  albumen. 
He  could,  however,  offer  a  chemical  test  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  as  he  had, 
with  Dr.  Miller,  commenced  an  analysis  of 
portions  of  fatty  liver  and  fatty  kidney,  by 
digestion  in  ether,  by  which  it  was  shown 
that  the  former  contained  rather  more  than, 
and  the  latter  about,  one-sixth  portion  of 
fat.  The  analysis  was  not  yet  complete,  or 
he  should  have  alluded  to  it  in  the  paper. 
When  com|)lete,  however,  it  was  probable 
that  the  fat  would  be  found  in  even  greater 
projiortion.  With  respect  to  tlie  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Copland  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  he.  Dr.  Johnson, 
thought  one  important  principle  had  never 
before  been  mentioned,  that  of  the  necessity 
of  abstaining  from  fat  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Mr.  TovNBEE  had,  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  injected  and  examined  as 
many  as  eighty  kidneys.  He  complimented 
the  author  of  the  paper  on  his  investigation, 
but  he  regarded  the  inquiry  as  yet  not  com- 
plete. He  agreed  with  Dr.  Johnson  that  it 
was  not  probable  a  microscopical  observer 
would  mistake  albumen  for  fat.  In  the 
investigations  which  he  had  made,  he  had 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  arterial,  venous,  and  tubular  vessels  of 
the  organ,  and  for  this  purpose  had  made 
minute  injections.  In  this  p.articular  re- 
spect. Dr.  Johnson's  paper  was  deficient. 
He  had  observed  in  the  advanced,  and,  in- 
deed, even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
that  the  bloodvessels  had  become  diseased  ; 
the  plexus  of  vessels  in  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles were  enlarged  to  three  or  four  times 
their  natural  size,  as  were  also  the  tubuli. 
Dr.  Johufon  had  also  neglected  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  true  parenchyma  of 
the  kidney,  and  had  paid  too  much  attention 
to  the  lining  membrane  and  the  ejiithelial 
cells,  for  the  parenchyma  consisted  of  cor- 
puscles or  cells  which  in  this  disease  became 
much  enlarged. 

Mr.  Simon  spoke  of  the  great  difficulty, 
and,  indeed,  impossibility,  of  injecting  the 
kidney  in  Bright's  disease,  in  consequence 
of  the  "impervious  condition  of  the  vessels. 
With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
he  differed  with  Dr.  Copland,  that  the  treat- 
ment recommended  in   the  paper  was  that 


which  had  been  always  pursued.  Dr.  Cop- 
land, in  his  Dictionary,  had  enumerated, 
among  other  modes  of  treatment  which  had 
beini  employed,  and,  among  others,  that  of 
hydragogue  cathartics — means  which  were 
quite  forbidden  by  Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom 
the  profession  were  at  least  indebted  for 
pointing  out  an  exi)lanation  of  the  rationale 
of  treatment. 

Dr.  Copland,  in  explanation,  said,  that 
in  his  own  practice  he  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove the  function  of  the  digestive  and  assi- 
milative organs  ;  he  ordered  cuppings,  to  a 
small  extent,  in  the  loins,  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  and  exhibited  chalybeates, 
with  the  view  of  improving  the  system  ge- 
nerally. He  had  found  much  advantage 
from  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  com- 
bined with  tincture  of  lytta,  or  some  other 
stimulant.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  explain, 
from  Dr.  Johnson's  theory,  the  occurrence 
of  very  acute  cases  of  the  disease,  which 
could  scarcely  be  considered  to  arise  from  a 
rapid  deposition  of  fat  in  the  kidney. 

Dr.  Bunn  said  that  Mr.  Busk,  of  the 
Dreadnought,  h--<d,  six  or  seven  weeks  since, 
exhibited  to  him  some  drawings  of  morbid 
kidney,  which  tended  to  confirm  the  views 
of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Todd  remarked,  that  if  Dr.  Copland 
would  weigh  well  the  observations  made,  he 
would  change  the  order  of  his  treatment. 
Small  bloodlettings  in  the  early  stage  did 
harm,  for  it  was  only  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  accumulation 
of  fat  bad  taken  place  in  the  kidneys,  and 
the  organ  became  congested,  that  small 
bloodlettings  did  good. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  was  not  present 
when  the  paper  was  read,  but  he  had  gather- 
ed sufficient  from  the  speakers  to  arrive  at  a 
knowlegde  of  the  main  points  of  treatment 
advocated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  that  he  de- 
precated any  depletory  measures,  particu- 
larly in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  Now 
he(Dr.  Williams)  knew  no  treatmentso  bene- 
ficial and  successful  as  cautions  bloodlettings 
in  the  early  stages,  particularly  in  the  acatef 
orm  of  the  disease.  He  had  recorded  twenty 
or  thirty  cases  of  albuminuria,  altogether  in- 
dependent of  scarlet  fever,  and  coming  on  as 
an  acute  disease,  in  which,  in  the  early  stages, 
he  had  employed  cu])ping  on  the  loins,  hy- 
dragogue cathartics,  conjoined  with  medi- 
cines calculated  to  imjirovetlie  general  health, 
with  the  greatest  success.  He  had  found  no 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  urine, 
until  these  means  had  been  applied.  The 
enlarged  and  congested  state  of  the  kidney, 
together  with  tenderness  over  the  organ,  de- 
manded this  plan  of  treatment.  Depletion,  on 
the  contrary,  was  contra-indicated  in  chronic 
cases  ;  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Toynbee  as  to  the 
importance  of  attention,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  condition  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
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organ,  as  he  (Dr.  Williams)  considered  that 
the  deposit  of  fat  was  a  secondary  eflfect,  and 
not  the  fans  et  origo  of  the  disease.  There 
were  certain  conditions  of  the  kidneys,  some- 
what resembling  Bright's  disease,  in  which 
there  was  diminution  of  the  urine  with  albu- 
men, but  the  water  of  the  urine  was  dimi- 
nished in  quantity  as  well  as  the  natural 
constituents  of  the  secretion  ;  but  here,  in- 
stead of  having  a  mottled  kidney,  you  had 
simply  enlargement  and  induration  ;  the  or- 
gan did  not  abound  in  fatty,  but  in  granular 
matter ;  and  the  cells  constituting  the  pa- 
renchyma were  increased  in  the  number,  and 
contained  granules.  Dr.  Quain  had  also 
discovered  these  granules  in  the  tubuli. 

Dr.  GoLDiNG  Bird,  whilst  according  his 
fullest  approbation  to  the  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry displayed  in  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  still  felt  compelled  to  withhold  his 
acquiescence  in  the  statement  that  the  hypo- 
thesis now  propounded  was  adequate  to  ex- 
plain all  the  phenomena  observed  in  the 
disease  under  consideration.  The  late  hour 
of  the  evening  prevented  his  alluding  to 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  most  important 
points,  in  which  he  felt  inclined  to  regard 
Dr.  Johnson's  theory  as  insufiicient.  The 
great  novelty  of  his  views  consisted  in  the 
parallelism  he  had  drawn  between  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  liver  and  the  state  of  the 
kidney  under  discussion.  Yet  what  was  the 
fact.'  In  fatty  liver  the  secretion  of  bile 
■went  on  tolerably  well ;  at  all  events,  re- 
markably so  when  the  state  of  the  gland 
itself  is  borne  in  mind,  there  being  no  evi- 
dence of  the  retention  of  bile  in  the  blood, 
jaundice  being  by  no  means  a  necessary 
concomitant  even  of  a  very  fat  liver.  Yet 
how  different  are  the  facts  observed  in  the 
granular  kidney  which  Dr.  Johnson  assumed 
to  be  in  the  state  of  fatty  degeneration  : 
here  the  two  elements  of  urine  are  not  pro- 
perly excreted  ;  on  the  contrary,  albumen 
and  certain  elements  of  the  blood  ajjpear  in 
the  secretion,  whilst  the  patient  is  jjoisoned 
by  the  retained  elements  of  urine.  Hence, 
if  Dr.  Johnson's  views  be  accepted,  we  must 
admit  that  fat  deposited  in  t'.ie  cells  of  the 
liver  and  tubes  of  the  kidney  ))roduces  very 
different  results  on  the  secreting  powers  of 
the  organ.  Further,  the  fact  of  diuresis, 
often  copious  in  the  latter  stages  of  morbus 
Brightii,  appeared  to  him  to  be  quite  op- 
posed to  the  belief  that  increasing  pressure 
on  the  vascular  |)lexuses,  by  deposited  fat, 
was  an  active  agent  up  to  the  last  stages  of 
the  disease. 

Dr.  Watson  having  passed  a  high  eulo- 
gium  on  Dr.  Johnson's  paper,  the  Society 
adjourned. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  Nov.  8,  1845. 
Dr.  Sayer,  President. 

Mr.  Dunn  exhibited  to  the  Society  a  por- 
tion of  a  spleen  which  he  had  that  day  ob- 
tained at  a  jjost-mortem  inspection.  He 
exjiressed  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
furnish  a  satisfactory  history  of  the  patient's 
case,  but  he  had  not  on  that  account  hesi- 
tated on  bringing  it  forward  ;  especially  as 
opportunities 'for  witne.'^siiig  diseases  of  the 
spleen  were  rare,  and  as  the  ))ortion  before 
them  presented  a  morbid  condition  which  to 
him  was  new — he  had  not  seen  it  before. 
It  was  acknowledged  by  the  oldest  modern 
physiologist,  that  we  were  still  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  office  of  the  sjdeen  and  its 
diseases,  from  their  rarity.  So  far  as  his 
researches  had  extended,  it  appeared  to  have 
been  little  studied  in  this  country.  On  aa 
inspection  of  the  portion  before  them,  it 
would  be  at  once  jierccived,  he  observed, 
that  it  did  not  present  an  instance  of  simple 
hypertrophy  or  enlargement,  though  in  re- 
sj)ect  to  volume  he  might  just  remark,  it  was 
about  eight  or  ten  times  larger  \\\\n  the 
ordinary  size  of  the  viscus.  It  would  be 
seen  that  the  normal  spongy  texture  of  the 
spleen  no  longer  existed ;  that  it  became 
consolidated,  and  on  making  a  section 
through  its  substance,  it  presented  more  of 
a  carnified  than  of  a  hepafized  aspect.  It 
had  been  taken  from  a  poor  woman,  forty- 
two  years  of  age,  whom  Mr.  Dunn  had  beea 
in  the  habit  of  attending  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  but  whom  he  had  lost  sight  of  for 
tlie  last  three  years,  until  a  few  days  before 
her  death,  when  he  had  been  hastily  sent  for 
in  consequence  of  a  severe  attack  of  cpis- 
taxis.  He  detected  the  enlarged  spleen  at 
the  time  of  her  last  confinement  six  years 
ago,  but  how  long  it  had  previously  existed 
he  could  not  determine.  She  herself  was 
not  aware  of  its  existence.  He  had  attended 
her  in  six  or  seven  accouchements,  but  had 
not,  before  the  last,  noticed  any  enlarge- 
ment. She  had  suffered  more  during  the 
last  period  of  gestation,  from  flatulency, 
heartburn,  and  other  dyspe))tic  symptoms, 
than  on  any  former  occasion.  Her  general 
health  had  given  way,  and  she  looked  an  al- 
tered woman.  She  had  previously  been  an 
active,  healthy,  and  industriuus  womau. 
Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the 
period  of  jiarturition ;  she  did  not  go  through 
it  so  well,  and  did  not  get  about  so  soon  as 
she  had  done  before.  About  three  months 
afterwards  she  had  an  inflammatory  attaclc, 
which  was  referred  to  the  region  of  the 
spleen,  attended  with  local  pain,  sickness  of 
stomach,  and  febrile  derangement.     On  the 
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s^plication  of  leeches,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
strictly  antiphlogistic  mode  of  treatment,  the 
urgent  symptoms  subsided  ;  but  she  never 
recovered  her  former  health  and  strength. 
The  enlargement  a|)peared  to  be  greater. 
For  some  time  she  took  liquor  of  potash  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  three  times  a  day,  and 
rubbed  in  a  liniment  night  and  morning, 
containing  a  soap  liniment,  potassse  hydrio- 
datis,  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  After  a 
time,  all  remedial  measures  were  abandoned, 
with  the  exception  of  strict  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  a  proper  regulation 
of  the  diet.  Mr.  Dunn  was  much  struck 
with  her  altered  appearance  when  last  called 
to  her.  She  was  blanched  and  faint  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  unable  to  lie  down  on  her 
bed,  with  a  small  feeble  pulse,  difficult 
breathing,  and  troublesome  cough ;  there 
was  great  general  emaciation,  with  ascites  of 
the  abdomen,  and  anasarca  of  the  feet  and 
legs.  She  seemed  to  be  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  grave,  and  died  on  the  second  day 
afterwards.  At  the  post-mortem  inspection, 
the  viscera  of  the  chest  were  found  healthy  ; 
the  heart  pale  and  flabby.  In  the  abdomen 
the  liver  was  about  twice  the  normal  size, 
but  did  not  appear  to  be  unhealthy,  and  the 
other  viscera  did  not  present  anything  un- 
usual. 

Mr.  Dunn  regretted  not  being  able  to 
state  to  the  Society  whether  she  had  suffered 
from  intermitting  fever.  He  had  since 
learned  from  her  husband,  that,  sixteen 
years  ago,  she  had  a  severe  attack  of  ague, 
at  Shepherd's  Bush;  but  she  perfectly  re- 
covered, and  from  that  time  had  had  no 
symptoms  of  the  complaint. 

Dr.  Sayer  said  that  the  spleen  before  the 
Society  presented  altogether  a  different  ap- 
pearance from  that  it  presented  when  con- 
nected with  intermittent  fever.  In  the 
Walcheren  expedition  in  1809,  he  had  seen 
an  immense  number  of  cases  of  disease  of 
the  snleen  from  ague.  It  generally  broke 
down  between  the  thumb  and  linger.  He 
related  a  remarkable  case,  in  which  the 
spleen  was  so  enlarged,  that  it  reached  from 
the  left  hypochondriac  to  the  right  hypo- 
gastric region,  and  weighed  upwards  of 
twenty  pounds. 

Mr.  Norman  made  some  remarks  with 
the  view  of  showing  that  no  symptoms  ap- 
peared to  be  peculiarly  indicative  of  disease 
of  the  spleen.  The  presence  of  indigestion, 
in  these  cases,  if  it  existed,  might  serve  to 
show  that  the  organ  had  some  particular 
Influence  on  the  function  of  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Chowne  had  seen  many  cases  of 
disease  of  the  spleen  concomitant  with  ague, 
of  which  it  appeared  to  he  more  generally  an 
effect.  Ague  might  exist  to  a  great  extent, 
however,  without  disease  in  this  organ.  He 
had  seen  the  spleen  more  frequently  enlarged 
in  children  than  adults.     Remedies  applied 


for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever  also  cured 
the  splenic  disease.  He  related  a  case  in 
which  the  spleen  was  very  much  enlarged, 
and  moveable,  and  the  symptoms  attending 
which  were  removed  the  moment  the  patient 
was  under  the  influence  of  mercury.  He 
had  seen  instances  in  which  the  spleen  had 
become  so  far  removed  from  its  natural 
position  as  to  be  in  front  of  the  abdomen, 
aud  consequently  mistaken  for  something 
else. 


iiTctilcal  IntclUgenfc. 


CAUSE  OF  THE   DECREASE  OF  ABORIGINES. 

ALLEGED        STERILITY       OF       NATIVE 

FEMALES. 

In  an  interesting  and  highly  philosophical 
work  on  the  "  Physical  Description  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land," 
Count  de  Strzlecki  has  called  the  attention 
of  physiologists  to  what  he  regards  as  a  cu- 
rious fact  connected  with  the  uniform  decrease 
of  the  aborigines  of  a  country,  on  its  disco- 
very by  a  civilized  race.  The  Count  states 
that  he  has  lived  much  among  the  races  of 
aborigines, — the  natives  of  Canada,  of  the 
United  States,  of  California,  Mexico,  the 
South  American  republics,  the  Marquesas, 
Sandwich,  and  Society  Islands,  and  finally 
those  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia ;  and 
he  offers  the  observations  which  he  has  made 
among  these  tribes,  not  as  evidences  for  the 
deduction  of  an  ultimate  conclusion,  but  as 
mere  facts  fitted  to  lead  physiologists  to  fur- 
ther inquiry  into  this  grand  and  interest- 
ing subject. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  decrease 
in  the  aborigines  of  the  countries  above 
mentioned,  has  always  begun  soon  after  their 
discovery  and  subjection  to  foreign  influ- 
ence, and  a  question,  therefore,  presents 
itself,  whether  this  arises  from  the  increased 
rate  of  mortality,  or  from  the  decrease  of 
births.  Examinations  among  the  oldest 
aborigines  of  every  country,  as,  for  instance, 
among  those  who  remember  the  first  Ame- 
rican war  in  the  United  States,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Jesuits  in  Brazil,  St.  Borje, 
Parama,  and  Lower  California,  the  arrival 
of  Cook  and  the  early  navigators  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  render  it 
evident  t/iat  their  longevity  has  not  been 
abridged,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  has 
not  increased,  but  that  the  poioer  of  conti- 
nuing or  procreating  the  species  appears  to 
have  become  diminished.  So  far  as  this 
could  be  ascertained,  this  loss  of  procreative 
power  did  not  appear  to  be  connected  with 
the  male,  but  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
female. 
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Among  tbe  most  remarkable  facts  bearing 
upon  this  question,  is  the  result  of  a  union 
between  an  aboriginal  female  and  a  European 
male, —  an  intercourse  frequently  brought 
about  in  these  countries,  either  by  local 
customs  and  notions  of  hospitality,  or  by 
the  natural  )iropensity  of  the  sexes.  When- 
ever this  takes  place,  the  native  female  is 
fomid  to  lose  the  power  of  eotiception  on  a 
renewal  of'  intercourse  with  a  male  of  her 
own  race,  retaining  only  that  of  procreating 
•with  the  white  men. 

Hundreds  of  instances  of  this  extrardinary 
fact  are  on  record  in  the  author's  memo- 
randa, all  tending  to  prove  that  the  sterility 
of  the  female  being  relative  only  to  one  and 
not  to  another  male, —  (or,  to  reverse  the 
ancient  English  law  of  divorce,  an  impotentia 
versus  hunc),  and  recurring  invariably  under 
the  same  circumstances  amongst  the  Hurons, 
Seminoles,  Red  Indians,  Yakies  (Sinaloa), 
Mendoza  Indians,  Araucos,  South  Sea 
Islanders,  and  natives  of  New  Zealand,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  is 
not  a<;cidental,  but  follows  laws  as  cogent, 
although  as  mysterious,  as  the  rest  of  those 
connected  with  generation. 

To  this  direct  but  occult  cause  of  the  de- 
crease of  the  aboriginal  race,  may  Vje  added 
Others,  which,  though  acting  indirectly,  far 
surpass  tlie  evil  consequences  of  the  first,  as 
their  agency  is  seen  to  extend  still  farther, 
so  as  to  occasion  absolute  sterility  in  the 
native  female.  Of  these,  leucorrboea,  which 
rages  among  them  with  unusual  severity  and 
aggravated  symptoms,  affords  a  most  extra- 
ordinary instance ;  not  only  because  its  cha- 
racters might  be  mistaken  by  many  obser- 
vers for  secondary  symptoms,  or  a  modified 
elephantiasis,  but  because  its  origin  among 
tbe  native  women  dates  precisely  from  the 
arrival  of  the  European  females  amongst 
them. 

Be  tbe  cause  of  the  decrease  and  extinc- 
tion of  the  aborigines  of  the  New  World 
what  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  human  inter- 
ference to  avert  its  melancholy  consequence, 
has  been  hitherto  of  no  avail  ;  and  that  a 
charter  for  colotiisation  granted  for  one  race, 
becomes  virtually  the  decree  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  other. 

[Rkmarks. — The  author,  who  appears  to 
be  in  all  he  writes  a  trustworthy  man,  of  a 
highly  scientific  turn  of  mind,  states  that 
his  theory  is  founded  on  hundreds  of  in- 
stances (K'curring  among  aboriginal  tribes  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe.  Such  a  theory 
can,  of  course,  only  be  based  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive series  of  observations  ;  and  one  single 
fact  in  the  negative,  v;hich  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  future  travellers  to  seek  for  and 
record,  would  suffice  to  overturn  it.  We 
have  heard  it  stated  o;i  good  authority,  tl)at 
a  similar  physiological  fact  has  been  observed 
with  regard  to  the  procreative  powers  of  some 


of  the  canine  species.  One  test  of  its  truth 
might  be,  whether  the  converse  condition  ex- 
ists. Doesa  white  female,whohas  once  bornea 
child  to  an  aboriginal  male,  cease  to  lose  all 
jirocreative  power  with  respect  to  males  of 
her  own  race  ?  We  think  the  Count  should 
have  taken  up  this  part  of  the  inquiry.  We 
can,  however,  recommend  his  work  to  all 
our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  history 
I  of  the  human  race,  or  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  earth. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

OBITUARY. 

DitD  at  Copenhagen,  aged  Gl,  Cliarles 
Frederick  R.nnhardt,  Professor  of  Zoology 
at  the  Royal  University. 


CToiif^ponticncc. 

ON  THE  UNCERTAINTY  OF  THE  SIGN'S  OT 

POISONING. 

BY  W.  H.  FRY,  L.5a.  SDRGEON. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  I  had  the  care  of 
several  persons  who  were  poisoneil  by  drink- 
ing beer  that  was  brewed  in  a  copper,  pre- 
viously used  for  boiling  a  large  quantity  of 
oxide  of  arsenic  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  symptoms  were  so  varied  and  extraor- 
dinary that  no  medical  man  would  have  been 
likely  to  guess  their  cause.  In  one  of  the 
cases  (that  of  a  person  still  living,  and  76 
years  old),  the  stomach  was  never  painfully 
affected,  but  the  limbs  became  oedematous, 
and  all  the  toe-nails  separated  ! 

The  following  is  another  case,  which  oc- 
curred to  me  three  years  ago.  I  was  sum- 
moned to  an  inquest  on  an  elderly  female, 
who  was  found  on  the  floor  of  her  sitting- 
room  in  the  act  of  exjiiring.  An  hour  be- 
fore, she  told  her  servant  (who  was  occu- 
pied in  another  part  of  the  house),  she  was 
going  to  take  an  emetic,  a  remedy  to  which 
she  resorted  occasionally  for  jaundice.  An 
empty  half-pint  bottle,  in  which  antimonial 
wine  had  been  procured,  was  on  a  table  close 
to  her.  She  had  not  vomited.  I  knew 
that  children  bad  died  without  sickness 
after  an  over-dose  of  tartarized  antimony, 
and  it  was  not  an  unreasonable  supposition, 
that  the  feeble  old  woman  had  sufl'ered  fatal 
prostration  from  the  same  cause.  The  jury 
were  about  to  return  a  verdict,  when  I  ap- 
plied my  tongue  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
and  became  conscious  of  the  presence  of  an 
acid.  Leave  was  immediately  granted  to 
inspect  the  body  ;  and,  although  the  mouth 
was  uninjured,  the  whole  stomach  was 
blackened,  and  so  far  disorganized  as  to 
allow  of  ready  perforation  by  the  finger.  It 
contained  above  a  f)inc  of  dark  thick  fluid, 
which  yielded  about  an  ounce  of  sulphuric 
acid.  It  was  |)roved  beyond  question,  that 
the  same   bottle   had   really    contained  the 
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wine  of  antimony,  but  whether  the  substi- 
tution of  vitriol  had  been  made  by  the  woman 
herself  with  a  view  to  suicide,  or  by  some 
other  person  to  destroy  her,  the  jury  were 
unable  to  determine.  The  bottle  appeared 
dry,  and  had  a  vinous  smell,  so  that  the  de- 
tection of  the  acid  seemed  rather  accidental 
than  otherwise. 
Brighton,  November,  1845. 
Remarks. — In  reference  to  the  above 
interesting  cases,  our  cori-espondent  has 
called  our  attention  to  the  censure  which  is 
alleged  to  have  been  cast  by  a  rival  practi- 
tioner on  Mr.  E.  Phillips,  who  has  lately 
addressed  us  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
Shapwick  Murders.*  We  quite  agree  with 
him  in  the  opinion,  that  a  most  charitable 
interpretation  should  always  be  put  upon 
the  evidence  of  medical  witnesses  at  coro- 
ners' inquests,  where  gross  negligence  is  not 
apparent ;  and  that,  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion, under  no  circumstances,  is  it  fair,  that 
a  rival  practitioner  should  seize  an  occasion, 
which  at  the  most  amounted  to  a  pardona- 
ble lajise  of  judgment,  to  make  the  conduct 
of  a  professional  brother  a  subject  of  severe 
criticism  or  public  exposure.  So  far  with 
regard  to  the  ethics  of  the  question. 

With  respect  to  the  Shapwick  cases,  we 
believe  that  ninety-nine  medical  practitioners 
out  of  a  hundred,  would  have  done  as  Mr. 
Phillips  did  on  that  occasion.  The  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  are  undoubtedly  often 
obscure,  and  unless  the  practitioner  has 
had  much  experience  in  tosicological  inves- 
tigations, they  may  be  easily  overlooked  or 
ascribed  to  natural  disease.  We  think  more 
blame  attached  to  the  coroner  on  this  occa- 
sion than  to  -Vlr.  Phillips  ;  and  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  more  than  one  coroner  who, 
under  the  circumstances  related  by  that 
gentleman,  would  have  ordered  an  inspec- 
tion on  the  spot,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  slight  additional  trouble 
thereby  thrown  upon  himself  and  the  jury, 
or  the  small  additional  expense  (one  guinea) 
thrown  upon  the  county.  There  was  un- 
doubtedly room  for  suspicion  ;  for  so  far  as 
we  gather  from  Mr.  Phillips'  account,  the 
child  died  suddenly,  and  had  not  been  seen 
or  attended  by  a  medical  man,  and  the  only 
account  of  the  symptoms  was  derived  from 
the  hear-say  statements  of  non-professional 
witnesses.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  in  cal- 
culating the  expenses  of  post-mortem  exa- 
minations in  doubtful  cases,  that  for  every 
murder  by  poison  which  remains  undetected, 
another  murder  is  almost  always  perpe- 
trated. The  appointment  of  medical  offi- 
cers under  the  new  Health  of  Towns  Bill 
will,  however,  render  it  le^s  easy  for  such 
cases  to  be  passed  over  in  future.  A  detec- 
tive force  is  required  in  medico-legal,  eis 
well  as  in  other  inquiries. 

*  See  page  108(L 


ON    THK  SOURCE  OF  H.«M0RRHAGE  IN' 
PLACENTA  PRJEVIA.* 

Sir, — It  seems  to  me  that  the  writers  in 
the  controversy  respecting  the  treatment  of 
placental  presentations,  overlook  one  very 
important  point,  to  which  I  would  beg  re- 
spectfully to  draw  their  attention. 

When  the  placenta  is  situated  about  the 
cervix  uteri,  and  becomes  partially  separated 
at  the  commencement  of  labour,  we  have 
frequently  severe  haemorrhage,  which  is  often 
either  suspended,  or  very  much  mitigated, 
by  rupturing  the  membranes,  and  allowing 
the  waters  to  escape.  This  happy  change 
may  be  correctly  ascribed  to  the  pressure  of 
the  child's  head  on  the  bleeding  vessels ; 
which,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  in  such  in- 
stances, are  situated  at  the  part  of  the  cervix, 
from  which  the  placenta  has  become  de- 
tached. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  reason  here 
given  for  the  suspension  of  the  haemorrhage, 
it  will  not  appear  strange,  that  either  in 
such  instances,  or  where  the  placenta  pre- 
sents over  the  os  uteri  and  becomes  partially 
detached,  that  its  removal  should  be  followed 
by  a  suspension  of  the  flooding.  So  long  as 
the  placenta  remains  within  the  uterus,  the 
pressure  of  the  head  cannot  be  made  effi- 
ciently on  the  mouths  of  the  bleeding  ves- 
sels ;  but  let  it  be  removed,  and  then  the 
head  will  come  more  immediately  in  contact 
with  their  orifices,  and  thus  may  put  a  stop 
to  the  haemorrhage. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  proper  ex- 
planation of  the  advantage  (at  least  the 
seeming  benefit)  of  the  plan  of  treatment 
so  strongly  advocated  by  Eh".  Simpson  and 
others. 

Hence,  we  do  not  require  to  have  recourse 
to  ingenious  reasoning  to  prove  that  the 
blood  proceeds  from  the  placenta,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  suspension  of  the  hae- 
morrhage in  these  cases.  If  the  anatomical 
description  of  the  placenta  given  by  Weber, 
Wagner,  and  others,  be  correct,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  excessive  haemorrhage  can 
take  place  from  its  surface. 

In  fact,  to  maintain  the  proposition  that 
the  bleeding  in  the  class  of  cases  under  con- 
sideration, takes  place  from  the  detached 
portion  of  the  placenta,  seems  to  argue 
great  inattention  to  the  structure  of  that 
body. 

I  by  no  means  wish  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
the  removal  of  the  placenta,  but  would 
merely  remark,  that  it  seems  to  me  a  step 
involving  serious  responsibilities  on  the 
part  of  the  jjractitioner. 

The  child's  life  is  placed  in  the  most  im- 
minent   danger,    and  in  ignorant  and   rash 

*  From  a  correspondent  who  has  forwarded  his 
name. 
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hands  the  procedure  must  be  pregnant  with 
great  risk  to  the  mother ;  besides  this,  we 
have  no  certainty  that  the  hsemorrhage  will 
cease  in  any  individual  case.  J,  B. 

Glasgow,  November,  1845. 


LETTER  FROM  PROFESSOR  SYME. 

Sir, — Not  being  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  "  Medical  Times,"  1  only  to  day  hap- 
pened to  notice  the  following  passage  in  that 
paper,  published  on  the  23d  of  August  last  : 
"  Too  true  it  is  that,  as  has  been  said  by 
O.  P.  Q.  m  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
Professors  in  general,  there  were  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  nomination  to 
he  chair  Mr.  Syme  occupies  calculated  not 
only  to  wither  .he  young  and  ardent  mind, 
but  to  annihilate  the  hopes,  and  to  sicken 
the  hearts,  of  some  who  had  long  laboured 
in  the  field  of  medical  science.  The  late 
Mr.  Russell,  who  had  filled  the  chair  of 
Clinical  Surgery  for  thirty  years,  was  allowed 
to  dispose  of  it  !  He  made  it  a  matter  of 
'  attorneyship  ;'  and,  after  much  wretched 
intriguing,  on  his  part  at  least,  Mr.  Syme 
paid  the  price  demanded — report  said,  an 
exorbitant  one.  Such  was  the  inglorious 
manner  he  got  jiossession  of  his  chair.  The 
transaction  referred  to  was,  doubtless,  a  very 
disreputable  one,  and  discreditable  to  all  con- 
cerned, but  especially  to  the  late  Professor 
and  to  those  who  dispensed  the  Crown  patron- 
age in  Scotland  at  the  peiiod  to  which  1  allude 
(1833).  The  plain  and  unvarnished  state  of 
the  case  is  this :  a  rich  old  man  (an  octo- 
genarian, or  nearly  so),  in  whom  the  maxims 
of  philosophy  did  not  moderate  an  insatiable 
desire  of  additional  wealth,  was  permitted,  if 
not  coaxed,  to  make  merchandise  of  a  medi- 
cal chair  then  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  !  He 
■virtually  "  put  it  up"  for  sale,  and  "  knocked 
it  down"  to  the  highest  bidder.  And  to 
that  disgraceful  transaction  those  who  were 
delegated  with  the  honourable  trust  of  filling 
the  Regius  choirs  in  the  Scotch  Universi- 
ties were  parties — parties  that,  cruelly  dis- 
appointed the  cherished  hopes  of  at  least  one 
admirably  qualified  aspirant  to  the  chair  in 
question."  So  far  as  this  statement  con- 
cerns myself,  I  should  not  think  it  required 
any  attention  ;  but  as  it  throws  an  aspersion 
upon  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  who  i»  the 
brightest  living  ornament  of  his  country, 
and  who  has  ever  been  distinguished,  above 
all  things,  by  his  high  feeling  of  honour  in 
the  discharge  of  public  duty — 1  mean  Lord 
Jeffrey,  who,  as  Lord  Advocate,  represented 
the  government  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of 
my  a])i)ointment  to  the  chair  of  Clinical 
•Surgery,  and  through  whose  recommendation 
1  received  my  commission  from  the  Crown — 
1  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  reprint 
in  your  journal  an  extract  from  the  "  Refu- 


tation of  some  Misstatements  respecting  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1834. 

"The  only  other  misstatements  that  re- 
quire to  be  noticed  are  those  respecting  the 
chair  of  Clinical  Surgery,  the  appointment 
to  which  that  took  place,  on  the  resignation 
of  the  former  Professor,  might  have  beea 
expected  to  be  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the 
private  lecturers,  who  insist  so  much  upon 
the  strength  of  claims  resting  on  experience 
and  success  in  teaching.  The  present  Pro- 
fessor was  a  private  lecturer  for  more  than 
ten  years,  during  which  he  taught  anatomy, 
surgery,  and  clinical  surgery.  It  is  well 
known  that  his  surgical  class  progressively 
increased  until  the  institution  of  a  chair  of 
systematic  surgery  in  the  University,  and 
had  exceeded  the  number  of  250,  which  was 
more  than  double  that  of  any  other  lecturer 
on  the  same  subject  in  Edinburgh.  How 
far  he  succeeded  in  regard  to  clinical  surgery 
appears  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Surgical  Hosi)ital,  in  which  it  is  stated, 
that  d\iring  the  four  years  that  Institution 
existed,  he  contributed  to  its  support  .£'1800, 
the  chief  part  of  which,  it  may  be  presumed, 
was  derived  from  the  fees  of  pupils  attending 
his  clinical  lectures  on  the  cases  of  the 
patients.  The  claims  just  mentioned  are  so 
strong  that  they  have  never  been  questioned ; 
but  it  has  nevertheless  been  complained  that 
this  appointment  was  '  the  most  complete  of 
all  jobs,'  on  the  grounds  that  the  chair 
'  was  allowed  to  be  sold  to  the  present  Pro- 
fessor ;  and  that,  as  if  to  enable  him  to  pay 
the  price  of  the  purchased  chair  (either  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds  a-year),  attendance 
on  the  new  Professor's  ))relections  was  at 
once  rendered  imperative  on  students, ' 
while  the  merits  of  a  certain  '  master  sur- 
geon' were  overlooked,  '  he  having  refused 
to  pay  the  bribe.'  The  best  reply  to  this 
statement  will  be  a  simple  relation  of  the 
transaction  referred  to. 

'•  The  former  Professor,  Mr.  Russell,  has 
stated*,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1831 ,"  an  offer  was  made  to  him  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Liston  of  i,'30()  a-year,  on  condition 
of  resigning  in  his  favour,  and  that  he  after- 
wards had  several  meetings  with  him  (Mr. 
Liston),  when  they  'talked  over  the  j)ro- 
posal,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into 
execution.'  The  Professor  then  communi- 
cated the  proposal  to  his  professional  ad- 
viser, who  informed  him  '  that  no  private 
agreement  of  the  kind  could  be  made,  as 
there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  voiding  any 
appointment  made  on  a  resignation  of  office, 
if  the  terms  on  which  the  resignation  was 
made  were  not  specially  set  forth  in  the  new 
commission.'  '  All  idea  of  a  private  ngree- 
merit  was  therefore  abandoned.'     Thereafter 

*  Caledonian  Mercury,  April  1833. 
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(in  October  1832)  the  Professor  gave  in  a 
petition  to  government,  praying  to  be  al- 
lowed to  resign,  Ijis  successor  being  bound 
to  pay  him  i'300  a-year  during  his  life,  in 
consideration  of  his  having  established  the 
class,  having  taught  it  for  forty-six  years, 
and  his  being  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  this,  he 
showed  Mr.  Liston  a  copy  of  the  petition, 
and  acquainted  some  other  gentlemen  who 
might  be  supposed  to  have  views  to  the 
chair,  with  the  vacancy  that  was  likely  to 
take  place,  and  the  terms  on  which,  in  that 
event,  it  would  be  suppHtd. 

"  Having  been  thus  fully  informed  as  to  the 
state  of  the  affair,  Mr.  Liston  forwarded  an 
application  to  Lord  Melbourne,  and  ad- 
dresed  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Advocate  in 
recommendation  of  his  claims*.  11  is  Lord- 
ship, in  reply,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  misapprehension  on  the  subject,  ex- 
plained that  there  would  not  be  a  vacancy 
*  unless  the  present  incumbent  is  allowed  to 
retain  a  share  of  the  emoluments,  not,  of 
course,  by  any  private  arrangement  with  the 
successor,  but  by  open  stipulation  in  the 
appointment.'  This  letter  was  dated  in 
Kovember  1832  ;  the  appointment  did  not 
take  place  until  March  1833  ;  and  Mr. 
Liston  (although  in  full  knowledge  of  the 
terms  on  which  alone  the  office  could  be 
obtained)  did  not  withdraw  his  application 
to  Lord  Melbourne  until  the  commission  of 
the  new  Professor  arrived  in  Eldinburgh. 
So  much  for  the  alleged  purcliase  of  the 
chair  of  Clinical  Surgery.  It  may  nest  be 
inquired  how  far  it  is  true  that  the  class  was 
made  imperative  to  enable  the  present  Pro- 
fessor to  complete  the  engagement  to  his 
predecessor. 

"  The  Report  of  the  University  Commis- 
sioners, recommended  that  attendance  on 
clinical  surgery  should  be  imperative  on 
candidates  for  the  degree  ;  and  the  former 
Professor  repeatedly  brought  the  jiropriety 
of  making  this  addition  to  the  curriculum 
tinder  the  consideration  of  the  Senatus  Aca- 
demicus.  In  the  year  1825,  clinical  surgery 
was  constituted  one  of  the  optional  classes, 
and  application  was  afterwards  made  by  the 
late  Professor  to  the  Patrons  of  the  Univer- 
sity, for  its  being  rendered  fully  imperative. 
This  application  was  remitted  to  the  Sena- 
tus, who  reported,  so  lately  as  November 
1832,  that  they  did  not  think  it  could  be  ex- 
pediently granted,  on  account  of  the  defec- 
tive provision  in  regard  to  cases  for  the  sub- 
ject of  lecture  possessed  by  the  Professor, 
who  having  no  patients  in  the  infirmary  un- 
der his  own  charge,  lectured  on  the  cases 
treated  by  other  surgeons.  The  present  Pro- 
fessor having  been  provided  with  wards  in 
the  Surgical  Hospital  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
the  Senatus  Academicus,  at  the  recommenda- 
Edinburgh  Observer,  April  5,  18331 


tion  of  the  medical  faculty,  unanimously- 
added  clinical  surgery  to  the  list  of  impera- 
tive classes." 

The  writer  in  the  "  Medical  Times,"  fur- 
ther remarks,  "  This  act  deprecated,  in  re- 
gard to  the  appointment  of  a  Professor  to  the- 
chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  I  say  again  was  a  disgraceful 
one,  and  its  consummation  a  reproach  to 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  responsi- 
ble duty  of  superintending  the  appointment 
of  Professors  to  regius  chairs.  There  is, 
however,  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will 
be  long  ere  such  chicanery  be  again  practised 
in  the  disposal  of  a  Professorship  at  Edin- 
burgh or  elsewhere  in  the  Queen  of  England's 
dominions." 

Now,  in  recent  as  well  as  former  times, 
tlie  Patrons  have,  on  various  occasions, 
appointed  Professors  under  arrangements 
precisely  similar  to  the  one  here  denounced 
as  standing  alone  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Since  my  own  appointment  the 
chairs  of  Logic,  Practice  of  Physic,  Institutes 
of  Medicine,  General  Pathology,  and  Che- 
mistry, have  been  vacated  by  the  respective 
occupants  on  condition  of  receiving  from 
their  successors  allowances  of  from  £"100  to 
£'300  a  year.  Notwithstanding  these  en- 
cumbrances there  have  been  keen  contests 
by  candidates  of  acknowledged  excellence, 
and  those  who  proved  successful  were  never,. 
so  far  as  I  know,  charged  with  obtaining  their 
preferment  by  '  purchase'  or  » chicanery,' 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

James  Syme, 
Profes.sor  of  Clinical  Surgerv  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 
Cliarlotte  Square, 
29th  October,  1845. 


MEDICAL  TREATMENT  BY  RELICS  IN  SPAIN, 

In  the  large  towns,  certainly,  some  patients 
may  "  suffer  a  recovery"  according  to  Eu- 
ropean practice,  but  in  the  country  and  re- 
mote villages,  although  the  Government  ap- 
points a  resident  practitioner,  the  good  old 
reliance  on  simples,  relics,  and  charms,  is  far 
from  exploded. 

*  *  A  medal  of  Santiago  cures  the 
ague,  a  handkerchief  of  the  Virgin  the  oph- 
thalmia, a  bone  of  San  Magin  El  mal 
Frances,  a  scrap  of  San  Frutos,  loss  of 
common  sense  ;  the  virgin  of  Ona  destroys 
worms  in  royal  infantes,  and  her  sash  at 
Tortosa  delivers  royal  irifanias  ;  the  Zara- 
gozan  oils  remove  goitres  and  restore  legs! 
The  ancients  raised  temples  to  Minerva 
Medica  or  Esculapius,  as  Spaniards  do 
altars  to  "  Notta  Senora  de  los  Remedies" 
and  to  San  Roque  ;  and  both  thought  that 
the  tutelars  did  at  least  as  much  as  the 
doctor.  Alas  !  for  the  patient  credulity  of 
Spanish  mankind,  which  still  gulps  down 
such  quackery  I — Ford's  Spain. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  HEPATIC  DUCTS. 
BT  Dll.  OLLIFFK,  OF  PAUIS. 

Mr. ,   set.   46,   had    enjoj'ed  uninter- 
rupted   health,   v;\th  the    exception    of  the 
*•  Jungle  fever,"    which  he    experienced  in 
Bengal,  about  25  years  since,   but  it  seems 
that    no    symptoms   of   acute   hepatitis  ap- 
peared.     On   his  return  from  the  East  he 
suffered  from  nausea  in  the  morning,  which, 
though   it  continued  for  several  years,   had 
no   influence  on  his   general  health.     About 
eighteen  months  before  Dr.  Olliffe  saw  him, 
he  was  seized,   at  Venice,   with  intermittent 
fever,  tlie  type  of  which  was  not  mentioned, 
and  which   yielded    to  the  use  of  quinine. 
Four    months    afterwards  he  suffered  from 
jaundice,   but  soon  recovered  under  appro- 
priate treatment.     Seven  weeks  before  his 
death  he  was  seized  with  a  febrile  paroxysm, 
which   was  succeeded  by  comj)lete   loss  of 
appetite  and  general  debility.     Dr.  O.  was 
called  on   the   1st  of  January.     The  symp- 
toms  tlien  were,  pallor,  and    slight  icteric 
tinge    of  i'dCK  ;    no    appetite, — the    jiatient 
chiefly   complaining   of  this  ;  tongvie  loaded 
with   a  thick   yellowish  fur ;    urine  saffron- 
coloured,     evidently      by    the    presence  of 
bile.     The  faeces  did  not  present  the  r/hite 
colour  which  distinguishes  the  alvine  excre- 
tions of  jaundiced   individuals.     There  was 
no  pain  whatever  in  the  hepatic  region,  nor, 
indeed,    was    there    any     throughout     the 
malady.    .Percussion  showed   that   the  liver 
extended  abnormally  into  the  thorax,  but  its 
inf  rior  border  did  not  pass   the  last  ribs. 
The  febrile  symptoms,  whii-h  were  renewed 
at   irregular  periods,   were  similar  in  every 
respect    to    those    of     intermittent     fever. 
Mercurial  treatment  produced  little  or   no 
amendment,  but,  ui.der  the  luse  of  quinine, 
fever,   which  had  heretofjre   been  irregular 
in  its  character,  assumed  the   tertian  form. 
At   first   this  remedy    seemed    to    produce 
beneficial  results  :   in  ten  days  the  ])aroxysms 
had    ceased,  and   the    tongue    was   cleaned. 
But  the  improvement  w.is  of  short  duration  ; 
the  fever  soon  returned,   with  evening  ex- 
acerbations ;  the  tongue  dried  up,  the  general 
debility   was  considerable,    and    the    patient 
rapidly   lost  bulk.     A  slight  effusion  having 
taken  place  in  the  peritoneum,  diuretics  were 
employed,   but    without  success  ;    diarrhoea 
tben   supervened,   the   del)ility  was  extreme, 
and   in   a  few    days  afterwards  the    jiaticnt 
exjiired. 

Ui>on  examination  the  peritoneum  was 
found  to  contain  about  a  (juart  of  citrine 
serum.  The  liver  was  the  subject  of  special 
examination.  Its  inferior  margin  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  last  false  rib  ;  but 
guperiorly  it  was  enlarged  ;  it  pushed  up  the 
diaphragm  considerably,  and  extended  to  the 
level  of  the  fourth  rib.  A  finger  introduced 
into  the  nulcus  (ransver/nm  produced  a 
rupture  of  tfie  liepatic  tissue,  from  which 
i«8ued  about  Jvj.  of  yellow  creamy  pus.     In 


the  middle  of  the  superior  surface  of  the 
right  lobe  was  a  circular  eminence,  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  studded  with  black  spots. 
On  incising  this,  a  quantity  of  pus  oozed 
through  several  orifices  ;  and  the  same 
occurred  after  the  incision  made  in  dift"erent 
parts  of  the  organ  ;  the  orifices  were  found 
to  be  biliary  ducts.  The  ducts  were  thea 
traced  upwards  through  their  ramifications  ; 
they  were  much  dilated,  and  all  contained 
pus  coloured  with  bile.  Their  mucous 
membrane  was  softened,  and  of  a  black 
colour;  the  gall-bladder  contained  a  small 
quantity  of  dark-colouretl  bile,  in  which 
were  found  four  small  biliary  calculi ;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  war- 
red, injected,  and  rather  softened.  The 
vena  porta  and  hepatic  veins  were  next 
examined,  and  were  found  to  be  perfectly 
sound ;  the  tissue  of  the  liver  was  likewise 
sound,  and  contained  no  abscess,  nor  any 
purulent  infiltration.  With  the  exception 
of  the  heart  being  rather  large,  no  patholo- 
gical alteration  was  discovered  in  any  of  the 
other  viscera.  The  author  terms  tiiis  disease 
"  Purulent  Catarrh  of  the  Biliary  l^ucts." — 
Abridged  from  the  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette. 

EXTERXAL  USE  OF  DIGITALIS  IN  SOME 
CASJiS  OF  DROPSY. 

At  the  forty-first  meeting  of  the  Reading 
Pathological  Society,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Jeston,  illustrating  the  ])ower  and 
value  of  the  external  use  of  digitalis  in  some 
s|>ecies  of  dropsy.  Tlie  form  used,  in  con- 
nexion with  warm  clothing,  purgatives,  nu- 
tritious diet,  &c.  is  as  follows  :  Fol.  Digit. 
5ss.  ;  Aqua;  jiur.  fliss.  ;  Liq.  Am.  fort.  Jj. ; 
Ol.  Pa])av.  5'j-  To  form  a  liniment,  to  be 
rubbed  in  tv.-ice  daily.  In  anasarca  after 
scarlatina,  and  in  anasarca  unconnected  with 
organic  disease,  its  good  effects  were  most 
a]iparent.  In  other  cases,  as  hydrothorax 
after  apparent  cure,  and  after  a  lengthened 
interval,  death  occurretl  in  a  form  somewhat 
sudden  ;  the  individualr.  in  each  such  case 
had  been  indulging  in  fermented  liquor,  so 
as  fairly,  it  was  thought,  to  preclude  the 
question  of  their  disease  h'Mtig  in  any  degree 
attribtifable  to  the  use  of  digitalis. — Mr.  J. 
L.  Waljord's  lietruspective  Address;  Pro- 
vincial Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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CASES  OF  DISEASE  OF  THE  OVARY 

AND 

VESICD-VAGINAL  FISTULA, 

Treated  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

WITH  CLINICAL  REMARKS 

By  J.  C.  W.  Lever,  M.D. 

Physician-Acconclienr,  and  Lecturer  on 
Midwifery. 

Case  I. — Encysted  dropsy  of  the  riyht 
ovary — Previous  history — Symjitoms  on 
admission  —  Exploratory  puncture  — 
Diagnosis — Value  of  uterine  sound  in 
treatment,  constitutional  and  local. 
Allovv  me,  gentlemen,  first  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  case  of  Eliza  Richardson, 
who  was  admitted  into  Petersham  Ward  on 
the  13th  of  August  hist,  a  woman  40  years 
of  age,  of  moderate  conformation,  with  dark 
hair  and  pale  complexion.  She  has  resided 
in  Lambeth  for  some  time,  and  followed  the 
0ccup;itii)n  of  a  tailoress,  frequently  sitting 
at  work  for  12  or  14  hours  a  day.  Her 
habits  she  stated  were  regular,  and  she  has 
always  had  a  sufficiency  of  food.  Till  within 
the  last  five  years  she  has  enjoyed  good  health. 
Twelve  years  since  she  married,  but  has 
borne  no  children,  neither  has  she  been 
pregnant. 

Five  years  since  she  applied  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital as  an  out-])atient,  suffering  acutely  from 
pain  in  the  front  passage  and  (as  she  says) 
the  womb.  After  some  weeks  there  was  a 
copious  discharge  of  matter,  and  this  dis- 
charge continued  more  or  less  in  quantity, 
increased  by  exertion  or  excess  of  any  kind 
for  nearly  four  years  :  at  this  time  menstru- 
ation was  regular  and  painless.  Ten  months 
since  slie  felt  a  fulness  in  the  front  passage, 
which  ssnsation  increased  until  the  period  of 
her  admission.  For  two  months  she  has  suf- 
fered from  pain  in  the  right  groin,  extending 
to  the  hi))  and  back  :  the  pain  is  of  a  stab- 
bing shooting  character,  and  was  not  accom- 
panied with  any  vaginal  discharge. 

Symptoms  on  admission. —  Her  counte- 
nance was  anxious  and  indicative  of  suffer- 
ing, the  eyes  sunk,  and  surrounded  v.ith  a 
dark  areola,  respiration  regular  and  natural, 
the  pulse  small  and  quick.  The  abdomen 
at  its  upper  part  is  soft,  but  rather  tym))a- 
nitic,  inferiorly  it  is  full,  on  the  lefc  side 
free  from  tenderness  and  resonant,  but  on 
the  right  side  dull  on  percussion,  uneven, 
and  causing  her  pain  when  slight  pressure  is 
made.  About  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches   above  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
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process  of  the  right  ilium  two  or  three 
rounded  bodies  are  felt,  having  a  restricted 
motion,  and  causing  her  pain  when  jiressed 
upon,  or  when  the  limited  movement  is  ef- 
fected. Below  these  bodies,  or  between  them 
and  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  percussion  returns 
a  dull  sound,  and  careful  examination  de- 
tects a  distinct  fluctuation.  On  the  day  of 
her  admission  into  the  hospital  the  catamenia 
made  their  appearance,  but  only  lasted  24 
hours.  They  had  not  occurred  since  the 
previous  June,  and  at  that  time  she  attributes 
their  appearance  to  a  vaginal  examination  to 
which  she  was  subjected,  the  monthly  secre- 
tion not  having  taken  place  since  the  pre- 
vious IMarch.  Her  bowels  are  usually  re- 
laxed, and  when  soluble  cause  her  no  diffi- 
culty in  their  passage,  but  she  possesses  but 
slight  control  over  the  sphincter  ani.  If  her 
motions  are  figured  they  have  a  flattened 
appearance.  She  sufiers  considerable  paia 
in  micturition,  ])assing  but  little  water  at  a 
time,  and  that  with  great  difficulty ;  the 
urine,  however,  is  healthy,  and  of  good 
colour. 

On  examination  "  per  vaginam"  the  uterus 
was  found  to  be  seated  rather  high,  the  os 
was  patent,  and  readily  admitted  the  uterine 
sound  ;  this  instrument  was  passed  to  the 
extent  of  rather  more  than  three  inches,  and 
the  viscus  was  found  to  be  placed  rather 
obliquely,  its  fundus  directed  upwards  and 
to  the  right  ;  the  neck  of  the  womb  was 
flattened  and  pushed  forwards. 

By  moving  the  uterus  by  means  of  the 
sound  this  viscus  was  found  to  be  uncon- 
nected with  the  tumor  occupying  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  and  this  was  confirmed  liy  keep- 
ing the  uterus  steady  while  the  tumor 
itself  was  moved  by  the  hand  externally. 
The  vaginal  canal  was  obstructed  by  a  swell- 
ing of  a  wedge-shape  behind  it,  which  could 
be  traced  as  high  as  the  finger  could  reach ; 
pressure  caused  it  in  some  measure  to  yield, 
although  it  occasioned  her  some  jiain.  One 
hand  placed  on  the  abdomen,  and  a  finger  of 
the  hand  kept  in  contact  with  the  tumor 
felt  in  the  vagina,  detected  evident  fluctu- 
ation. On  examination  "  per  rectum"  it 
was  found  that  the  calibre  of  the  intestine 
was  much  diminished,  the  examininir  finger 
could  not  be  passed  beyond  or  behind  the 
tumor  in  the  recto-vaginal  septum,  and 
fluctuation  was  as  readily  detected  liere  as 
in  the  vagina.  A  catheter  introduced  into 
the  bladder  found  the  neck  of  this  viscus 
pressed  upon  by  the  misplaced  uterus ;  the 
organ  itself  was  small,  and  directed  to  the 
left  side. 

August  27th. — Fluctuation  was  more  dis- 
tinctly felt.  A  grooved  needle  was  passed 
into  the  jjosterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and 
about  5iii  of  watery  fluid  escaped  through 
the  groove,  and  an  equal  quantity  flowed 
from  the  vagina  after  the  patient  was  placed 
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in  bed.  After  the  sac  was  emptied  the 
finger  was  readily  passed  "  per  rectum," 
but  the  cyst  appeared  to  be  firmly  attached 
or  tied  down  in  the  recto-va;;inal  pouch  ; 
the  cyst  could  also  be  detected  in  the  right 
inguinal  region,  and  apparently  lobulated. 

Sept.  1st. — Patient  in  no  pain,  but  feels 
Treak.     Ordered — 

Dec.  Cinch,  c.  Acid.  Nit.  Dil.  111.x.  et  T. 
Cinch.  C.  5j  .  t.  d.  A  pint  of  porter 
daily. 

3rd. — The  tumor  feels  more  full ;  some 
uneasiness  in  the  passage  of  the  faeces,  and 
the  calls  to  void  the  urine  are  more  frequent. 

6th. — The  sac  is  refilling  quickly  ;  it  ex- 
tends from  the  iliac  to  the  right  lumbar  and 
inferior  part  of  right  hypogastic  region  ;  it 
causes  considerable  jjain  in  the  course  of  the 
Sciatic  and  crural  nerves  ;  she  has  a  slight 
limp  in  walking,  not  having  so  much 
power  over  the  right  as  over  the  left  leg, 
and  the  impotence  of  the  sphincter  ani  has 
returned  ;  the  superficial  veins  of  the  right 
side  of  the  lower  abdomen  are  visible  and 
distended. 

Sept.  15th. — The  abdomen  was  much  dis- 
tended with  flatus ;  her  other  symptoms  the 
same. 

p.  Pil.  Galb.  C.  3x.  alt.  noct.  sum. 
et  P. 

29th. — Complains  of  jiaiii  in  the  course  of 
the  distribution  of  the  obturator  nerve. 

Oct.  Gth. — The  tutnor  was  this  morning 
emptied  by  means  of  a  trocar  and  cannla ; 
the  fluid  was  of  a  dark  red  colour,  coagu- 
lable,  and  after  standing  for  some  hours 
separated  into  a  dark -coloured  heavier  mass, 
■which  gravitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  a  lighter-coloured  supernatant  fluid. 

Gth — 11th. — Has  had  no  unfavourable 
symptoms  ;  pulsj  is  quiet  and  appetite  good. 
In  the  evening  there  were  symptoms  of  the 
return  of  the  catamenia,  which  made  their 
appearance  on  the  morning  of  the  following 
day  (12th),  but  lasted  only  24  hours. 

From  this  time  she  gradually  improved, 
and  left  the  hospital  on  the  21st. 

Let  me  first  direct  your  attention  to  this 
•woman's  jirevious  history.  From  what  I 
recollect  of  her  case  (for  I  have  no  notes  to 
refer  to)  she  suffered  from  an  abscess  situ- 
ated between  the  vagina  and  rectum,  wiiich 
•was  of  large  size,  and  healed  but  slowly  ;  at 
the  time  of  her  attendance  as  an  out-))atient 
I  had  no  proof  that  it  communicated  with 
the  ovary,  or  in  fact  with  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  although  we  see  abscess  of  the  ovary 
and  jielvic  abscesses  occasionally  empty 
themsi'lves  into  the  vagina ;  her  attendance 
as  an  out-patient  was  irregular,  and  for  some 
time  the  abscess  continued  o])en  ;  the  dis- 
charge was  thin  and  yellow,  and  the  sinus 
communicating  with  the  vagina  was  long  and 
tortuous.      For  some  months,  I  may  say  fur 


a  year  or  two,  I  lost  sight  of  her,  when  she 
made  her  appearance  again  as  an  out-patient 
with  ulceration  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina,  extensive  in  size  and  unhealthy  in 
character.  The  Lot.  Nigra  cum  Opio  was 
applied  locally,  the  Pot.  lodid.  ex  Dec. 
Sarsje.  C.  was  administered  internally,  and 
after  about  ten  or  12  weeks  attendance  the 
ulceration  had  entirely  healed.  I  now  saw 
no  more  of  her  until  the  inconvenience  she 
experienced  from  the  tumor,  which  has  been 
described,  compelled  her  again  to  apply  for 
my  advice.  Although  I  have  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  ovary  was  affected  at  the  time 
this  woman  was  the  subject  of  vaginal  ab- 
scess, or  that  the  abscess  itself  communi- 
cated with  the  ovary,  still  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  irritation,  then  and  there  excited, 
might  have  induced  the  disease  in  an  organ 
in  which  there  existed  a  predisj)osition  to 
morbid  action.  Further,  let  me  direct  your 
attention  to  her  appearance  and  symptoms. 
At  the  time  of  her  admission,  the  wan  face, 
hollow  cheeks,  sunken  eyes,  with  the  dark 
surrounding  areolae,  jiresentcd  features  quite 
chai-acteristic  of  encysted  ,ovarian  disease, 
the  face  generally  appearing  to  be  elongated. 
What  evidence  did  we  derive  by  an  extenal 
examination  or  palpation  .'  There  was  a  ge- 
neral fulness  of  the  abdomen,  and  on  the 
right  side  the  superficial  veins  were  greatly 
enlarged  and  distended  ;  this  appearance  was 
absent  on  the  left  side ;  on  pressure,  the 
abdomen  was  soft  on  its  upper  middle  and 
left-half  of  the  lower  division,  but  firm  and 
unyielding  on  its  lower  and  right  side ;  to 
this  locality  the  tenderness  was  entirely  con- 
fined, and  the  examining  hand  readily  de- 
tected some  lobulated  or  rounded  bodies  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  unyielding  and  ])ainful 
swelling  ;  percussion  also  elicited  resonance 
from  every  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  the 
excpjition  of  the  right  iliac  and  lumbar  re- 
gions. But  our  vaginal  examination  mate- 
rially assisted  us  in  our  diagnosis;  this  canal 
was  found  to  be  encroached  upon — in  fact, 
to  be  turned  out  of  its  course  by  a  tumor 
behind  it,  a  tumor  fluctuating  when  pressure 
was  made,  and  still  more  distinctly  affording 
this  diagnostic  mark  when  the  hand  was 
placed  on  the  abdomen.  The  uterus  was  also 
di.<placed ;  it  was  seated  high  in  the  jielvis, 
its  OS  was  open  and  directed  forwards,  and 
the  viscus  itself  ajipeared  to  be  flattened. 
It  was  of  importance  to  ascertain  if  any  and 
what  was  the  connection  between  the  womb 
and  the  tumor  ;  for  this  purpose  the  uterine 
sound  was  j)assed  into  the  womb,  and  the 
depth  of  its  cavity  was  ascertained  to  be  a 
little  more  tlian  three  inches,  shewing  an 
elon;;ation  of  the  viscus.  The  bullions  j)oint 
of  the  sound  could  be  felt  through  the  ab- 
dominal parietes,  not  in  the  median  line, 
but  to  the  right  side,  proving  there  was 
right  obliquity,  which  might  have  been  ex- 
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pected  from  the  position  and  seat  of  the 
tumor.  By  means  of  this  instrument  I 
decided  that  there  was  none  or  but  slight 
connection  between  the  womb  and  the 
tumor  :  for  if  motion  were  communicated 
to  the  womb  by  means  of  the  instrument 
the  tumor  was  at  rest,  and  if  the  tumor 
were  moved  by  the  hand  through  the  ab- 
dominal walls,  it  was  not  found  that  such 
movement  was  communicated  to  the  uterus. 

The  examination  "  per  rectum"  also  was 
of  importance ;  this  satisfied  me  as  to  the 
position  and  character  of  the  tumor  infe- 
riorly  ;  for  with  one  finger  in  the  vagina  atid 
the  other  jiassed  into  the  bowel,  the  tumor 
could  be  felt  in  the  recto-vaginal  septum, 
and  the  fluctuation  could  thus  be  distinctly 
ascertained.  The  calibre  of  the  intestine 
was  greatly  encroached  upon ;  the  finger 
^ould  not  be  passed  beyond  the  tumor  ; 
hence  the  flattened  appearance  of  the  mo- 
tions when  solid  or  figured. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  the  pressure 
of  this  tumor  in  the  pelvis  are  worthy  of 
your  notice.  I  have  alluded  to  the  flat- 
tened or  tape-like  appearance  of  the  fieces 
when  solid  ;  but  this  woman  had  but  a  very 
slight  control  over  the  s]>hincter  ani ;  ar.d  if 
her  motions  were  soluble  they  frequently 
passed  before  she  could  reach  the  water- 
closet  :  this  was  doubtless  due  to  the  i)res- 
sure  of  the  tumor  on  the  fourth  and  fifth 
sacral  nerves,  which  chiefly  ramify  in  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  rectum.  This  opinion 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  when  the 
tumor  was  emptied  of  its  fluid  contents, 
first  by  means  of  the  grooved  needle,  and 
subsequently  by  the  employment  of  the 
trocar  and  canula,  she  recovered  the  perfect 
command  of  the  sphincter.  Again,  there 
were  marked  symptoms,  indicating  the  un- 
■due  pressure  and  irritation  to  which  the 
•bladder  was  subjected ;  a  catheter  was  with 
•difficulty  introduced,  and  for  its  passage  the 
handle  was  compelled  to  be  greatly  de- 
pressed and  turned  to  the  right  side.  The 
viscus  itself  was  situated  on  the  left  side  of 
the  median  line  and  small ;  she  had  frequent 
calls  to  pass  her  urine  ;  the  quantity  passed 
was  inconsiderable  but  healthy,  and  its  ])as- 
sage  was  attended  with  smarting  pain.  These 
symptoms  were  also  i-elieved  when  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  cyst  were  evacuated,  at  first 
by  needle,  and  afterwards  by  trocar  and 
canula. 

The  pressure  to  which  the  nerves  arising 
or  travelling  along  the  pelvis,  was  indicated 
by  certain  symptoms  which  well  deserve  our 
notice.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  pres- 
sure to  which  the  sacral  nerves  were  sub- 
jected, and  the  effect  of  such  pressure.  But 
the  obturator,  the  sciatic,  and  at  length  the 
crural  nerves,  were  injuriously  acted  upon. 
This  was  very  evident  from  the  symptoms ; 
— when  describing  her  pains,  she  accurately 


marked  out  the  anatomical  distribution  of 
these  nerves.  There  was  also  a  numbness 
in  the  right  lower  extremity,  and  its  weak- 
ened power  was  shown  by  her  limping  when 
directed  to  walk  across  the  ward.  That 
these  symptoms  were  produced  by  mechani- 
cal pressure  on  the  nerves,  is,  1  thiidc,  clear 
from  the  fact  that  they  all  disapjieared  when 
the  tumor  was  emptied,  the  pains  departed, 
numbness  was  lost,  and  she  had  as  perfect 
control  over  the  movements  of  the  right  as 
the  left  leg. 

In  forming  my  diagnosis  of  this  case, 
grounded  upon  the  examination,  I  was  of 
opinion  that  the  disease  was  encysted  dropsy 
of  the  ovary,  that  the  cyst  had  fallen  into 
the  recto-vaginal  ])ouch,  had  there  become 
adherent,  (for  when  emptied  the  sac  did  not 
admit  of  the  slightest  movement,)  and  that 
it  had  continued  to  enlarge  upwards  into  the 
abdomen,  by  an  increase  of  its  fluid  contents. 
I  was  led  to  conclude  that  there  were  none, 
or  but  slight  abdominal  adhesions,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  tumor  felt  through 
the  abdominal  wall  was  moveable,  and  fur- 
ther, from  the  fact  that  the  ovoid  bodies 
which  were  seated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cyst  descended  into  the  pelvis  when  the 
tumor  was  emptied  by  the  needle,  gradually 
rose  as  the  tumor  refilled,  and  again  de- 
scended when  the  fluid  was  drawn  off  through 
the  canula.  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  rounded  bodies, 
but  I  conceive  them  to  be  either  multiple 
cysts  or  fibrous  tumors  developed  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  large  cyst. 

The  treatment  that  was  advised  in  this 
case  was  twofold — 1st,  Constitutional.  2d, 
Local. 

The  constitutional  powers  of  this  patient 
were  very  depressed  on  her  admission  :  her 
face  was  pale,  her  countenance  anxious,  her 
pulse  small  and  quick,  and  her  digestive 
powers  weakened.  We  therefore  directed 
our  attention  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  system  by  a  generous  nutritious  diet, 
the  administration  of  tonics,  and  to  these  a 
pint  of  porter  was  added.  You  can  bear 
testimony  to  her  improved  condition  whea 
she  left  the  hospital.  The  eyes  had  re- 
sumed a  more  natural  expression,  the  dark 
areolae  had  disappeared,  the  face  had  lost  its 
pallor,  the  countenance  its  anxiety,  her  step 
was  quick  and  light,  and  her  spirits  were 
good. 

In  determining  what  local  treatment 
should  be  employed,  I  had  to  make  my 
selection  of  five  different  methods  of  treat- 
ment— 1st,  The  employment  of  pressure, 
with  constitutional  remedies ;  2.  The  re- 
moval of  the  tumor ;  3.  The  evacuation  of 
the  fluid  by  paracentesis;  4.  The  employ- 
ment of  injections  into  the  cyst  after  its 
fluid  contents  were  evacuated;  and  5. 
Maintaining  a  catheter  in  the  cyst  after  the 
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fluid  was  abstracted  by  the  canula.  With 
regard  to  the  first — the  employment  of 
pressure — you  are  piobably  aware  that  Mr. 
I.  Brown  (see  Lancet,  May  4,  1844)  has, 
in  encysted  ovarian  dropsy,  recomnienued 
very  tight  flannel  bandaging  ;  but  if  the  cyst 
remain  stationary,  or  evince  a  tendency  to 
increase,  tapping  is  to  be  employed,  followed 
immediately  by  accurate  padding  with  folded 
napkins,  and  a  tight  bandai;e,  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  At  the  same  time,  he  advises 
mercurial  frictions  on  the  abuoiiien  until  the 
mouth  is  slightly  aiVected,  a  state  to  be  sus- 
tained for  soruc  vrceks.  Diuretics  are  to  be 
administered,  and  tonics  after  the  first  week. 
The  diet  to  be  light  and  nourishing,  and  the 
patient  to  take  daily  exercise. 

I  think  you  will  readily  grant  that  this 
■was  not  a  case  adajjted  for  tight  bandaging, 
for  the  position  of  the  tumor,  between  the 
vagina  and  rectum,  would  seem  to  contra- 
indicate  such  a  ]dan  of  treatment ;  and 
doubtless  those  evils  I  have  before  detailed, 
which  arose  from  the  mecl^.anical  pressure  of 
the  tumor,  would  no  doubt  have  been  in- 
creased if  firm  and  tight  compression  had 
been  i-esorted  to. 

Neither  do  I  conceive  that  I  was  warrant- 
ed in  having  recourse  to  an  operation  for  the 
removal  of  the  tuuior  ;  for  although  I  do  not 
intend  upon  this  occasion  to  venture  upon 
the  "  quaestiovexata"  of  ovariotomy,  still,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  most  ardent  friends 
of  the  operation,  whether  by  large,  small,  or 
median  incision,  would  not  have  deemed  the 
operation  necessary  in  Richardson's  case. 
Her  symptoms  were  not  sufficiently  urgent 
to  have  warranted  me  in  proposing  an  ab- 
domimd  section  ;  rnd  if  this  had  been  made 
great  difficulty  would  have  been  experienced 
in  detaching  the  cyst  from  the  recto-vaginal 
septum,  where  it  had  contracted  close  and 
firm  adhesions.  During  my  daily  visits  in 
the  ward,  1  have  been  asked  if  the  cyst 
might  not  have  been  removed  "  jier  vagi- 
nani."  Such  an  operation,  I  conceive, 
•would  be  attended  with  great  danger,  would 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  close  adhesions  which 
the  tumor  had  formed  in  the  sejitum  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  })a8s  a  ligature 
around  its  pedicle  or  sessile  jiortion.  I 
therefore  detei-mined,  after  exploring  the 
tumor  "  per  vagiiiam,"  to  empty  it  of  its 
fluid  contents  by  a  small  trocar  jiassed 
through  the  posterior  wall  of  this  canal,  fol- 
ds the  tumor  was  readily  reached  in  this 
situation  it  was  advisable  to  avoid  wounding 
the  peritoneum,  which  must  have  been  done 
had  it  been  (;pened  tln-ougii  the  abdominal 
walls.  There  was  little  or  no  irritation  fol- 
lowing the;  o]i(ration,  and  in  a  fev/ days  after 
its  ])crrorn)ancethe  ]>alient  left  the  hospital. 
There  were  two  other    plans  of   treatment 


jilaced  before  me,  which  have  been  proposed 
with  the  view  of  promoting  the  entire  con- 
traction of  the  cyst — 1st,  The  employment 
of  injections  into  the  cyst;  and  2d,  The 
leaving  in  a  canula  or  bougie,  to  excite  con- 
traction and  prevent  the  re-colkction  of 
fluid.  The  first  plan  of  treatment  has  beea 
jiractised  by  Le  Dran,  Scudamore,  Rams- 
den,  and  others,  and  cases  are  recorded  by 
Denman,  Lizars,  and  Martini;  but  the 
operation  in  the  majority  of  cases  has  not 
been  successful.  In  some  cases  it  has  beea 
followed  by  serious  and  fatal  inflammation, 
in  others  unattended  with  any  appreciable' 
result.  Neither  does  the  plan  of  converting 
the  wound  into  a  fistula,  by  means  of  a 
sound  or  catheter  i)ermanently  retained  with 
I  he  view  of  slowly  and  gradually  inflaming 
the  parietes  of  the  cyst,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to 
a  small  volume,  appear  to  succeed.  It  is 
true,  successful  cases  are  raeniioned  by  De 
Haen  and  Portal,  but  in  three  cases  operated  ' 
upon  by  Mr.  Aston  Key,  and  recorded  in 
Dr.  Seymour's  work,  one  only  rejovered, 
while  the  other  two  died  soon  after  of  acute 
inflammation  and  pro/use  suppuration.  .  In 
iact,  the  simple  operation  of  paracentesis  is 
occasionally  followed  by  fatal  results,  arising 
from  inflammation  of  the  cyst.  Although 
our  i)atient  left  the  hospital  nmch  improved 
in  health,  and  with  all  her  local  symptoms 
relieved  or  removed,  still  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  cyst  will  refill,  and  that 
wiien  sufficiently  large  it  will^  again  cause 
])ressure  on  the  pelvic  contents  ;  but,  as  the 
tumor  can  be  so  readily  reached,  and  as 
paracentesis  can  be  ])er(ormed  with  so  nmch 
ease  and  so  little  risk,  I  am  dis]iosed  to  pre- 
fer this  jialliative  plan  of  treatuu^i.t.  It 
sometimes  happens,  although  rarely,  that 
one  eni))tying  of  the  cyst  is  suflicient,  and 
that  the  collection  does  not  re-appear.  Que 
case  of  this  kind  has  passed  under  my  ob- 
servation. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ]n-egnancy 
will  not  occur  in  this  case — and,  indeed,  the 
patient's  age,  and  the  number  of  years  she 
has  been  married,  render  it  highly  imj)ro- 
bable  that  she  will  nc>w  conceive  for  the  first 
time  —  for  an  ovarian  tumor,  situated,  as 
this  is,  in  the  recto-vaginal  septum,  and  not 
admitting  of  reposition,  must  necessarily 
cause  serious  obstruction  to  the  jjassage  of 
tlie  child.  An  interesting  case  of  labour 
obstructed  by  a  tumor,  similarly  situated, 
was  published  by  me  at  page  41  of  the  first 
Vol.  of  the  Second  Series  of  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,  in  which,  by  means  of  a  common 
lancet,  guarded,  1  made  i'.n  ojjening  into  the 
tumor  through  the  vagina,  evacuating  more 
than  a  pint  of  a  fluid  containing  fatty  matter 
and  cholesterine.  The  collajise  of  the 
tumor  enabled  the  natural  ell'orts  to  com- 
plete the  labour  within  two  houis.  In  the 
nu)nth  of  July  last  1  saw  another  case,  in 
which  laliour     was    obstructed  by  a  tumor 
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similarly  situated.  This  patient,  before  the 
coniinencement  of  her  pregnancy,  had  no- 
ticed a  tumor  on  her  left  side,  which  was 
moveable,  unattended  with  pain  or  incon- 
venience. She  sufft-red  but  little  during  her 
pregnancy,  but  no. iced  that  the  child  was 
situated  more  on  the  right  side.  Labour 
commenced  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  at 
11  on  the  Thursday  morning  I  was  called  in. 
I  found  the  head  of  the  child  arrested  by  a 
tumor  of  large  size,  situated  between  the 
vagina  and  rectum,  extending  upwards  on 
the  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  afibrding  dis- 
tinct liuctuation.  The  vaginal  aspect  of  the 
tumor  was  covered  by  numerous  arteries  ; 
the  posterior  wall,  as  feit  through  the  rec- 
tum, was  thin,  and  there  fluctuation  could  be 
more  readily  detected.  A  guarded  lancet 
■was  introduced  "  per  rectum,"  and  upwards 
of  two  ))ints  of  a  straw-coloured  fluid  were 
evacuated.  Within  ten  n;inutes  from  the 
emptying  of  the  cyst  a  living  child  was  ex- 
pelled. Some  difference  of  o[)inion  exists  as 
to  the  part  in  which  the  ))Ui:cture  should  be 
made.  Some  prefer  making  an  opening 
through  the  vagina,  while  others  direct  that 
the  cyst  should  be  punctured  "  per  rectum." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  tumor  is 
opened  through  the  vagina  a  greater  facility 
is  given  to  a  more  complete  evacuation  of  its 
contents  ;  but  if  the  vaginal  puncture  do  not 
heal,  there  is  danger  lest  the  lochia  pass  into 
the  cyst,  and  there  excite  inflammation  and 
irritative  fever.  In  this  case  I  chose  to 
operate  "  per  rectum"  for  two  reasons  :  in 
the  first  place,  the  tumor  was  more  distinct- 
ly felt,  its  walls  were  here  thin,  and  fluctua- 
tion was  obvious  ;  and  SL^condly,  the  vaginal 
parietes  were  more  dense,  and  were  traversed 
by  numerous  large  blood-vessels. 

Case    II. — Case   of  vesica -vaginal  fistula 
following  labour  iermiaatcd  instrumen- 
taUy  ten  years  before — Vaginal  opening 
detected  wiili   dijjlcully — Treatment  by 
the  infroduclion  of  a  catheter  and  the 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
E.  B.  an  unmarried  woman  of  light  com- 
plexion, aged  32,  was  admitted  into  Peters- 
ham Vv  ard,  on  .September  20th.     Menstrua- 
tion commenced  early  in  life,  and  continued 
with  regularity  for  two  or  three  years,  then 
disappeared,  and  was  not  again  established 
until  she  had  taken  a  considerable  quantity 
of  medicine.     Ten  years  since,  she  was  de- 
livered of  a  still-born  male  child,  after  (to 
use  her  own  words)  "beiiigin  labour  for  three 
weeks,"  when  at  length   delivery  was  com- 
pleted by  instruments.     A  serious  and  pro- 
tracte.i    illness   followed  iier  delivery,   and 
■when  she  recovered,  she  found  herself  totally 
■nnabl'j  to  retain  her  urine.     This  incapacity 
for  retention  hris  continued  up  to  the  present 
time,  aUhough  it  is  materially  influenced  by 
her  position,  for  while  recumbent,  she  can 


hold  her  water  for  some  time,  but,  if  she  as- 
sume the  erect  posture,  the  urine  immedi- 
ately gushes  forth.  There  is  a  slight  leucor- 
rhreal  discharge  ;  her  health  is  tolerably 
good,  although  not  very  robust.  Vagina 
examination  found  the  uterus  bound  to  the 
])osterior  and  left  side  of  the  vagina  by  a 
flrin  band  or  cicatrix;  theviscus  itself  ap- 
peared healthy,  and  free  from  tenderness. 
A  catheter  introduced  into  the  bladder  ab- 
stracted about  5iv.  of  limpid  pale  urine  ;  the 
fore  finger  passed  along  the  roof  of  the  va- 
gina beneath  the  urethra,  readily  felt  the  in- 
strument through  the  canai,  but  no  fistula 
could  be  detected.  On  the  23rd,  a  careful 
examination  was  made  by  means  of  the  bi- 
valved  speculum,  both  by  placing  tlie  patient 
on  her  back,  and  also  on  her  knees  and  el- 
bows, with  no  more  success  ;  the  urethra 
was  large,  the  bladder  itself  sm'All.  She  was 
ordered — 

ZinciSulph.  gr.  j.;  Ext.  Nucis  Vomicae gr. 
^  ;  Extr.  Gent.  gr.  iij.  in  forma  Pil.  ter 
quotidie  sumend. 

2r)th.  There  are  slight  convulsive  twitch- 
ings  of  the  legs. 

29th.  For  tlie  last  two  nights  her  rest  has 
been  disturbed  by  pains  and  "  startiags" 
through  the  pelvis,  and  in  the  lower  extre- 
mities the  urine  flows  as  before.  The  clinical 
clerk,  Mr.  Ramskill,  carefully  examined  the 
vagina,  and  found  a  small  opening  in  the 
roof,  about  half  an  inc'.i  on  the  right  side  of 
the  urethra  ;  through  this  he  passed  a  probe  ; 
its  direction  was  towards  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  extremity  of  the  probe 
came  in  contact  with  a  catiicter  passed  into 
this  viscus.  An  elastic  catheter  was  ordered 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  the  bladder,  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver  was  ordered  to  be  passed 
along  the  track  of  the. sinus. 

Oct.  7th.  Most  of  the  urine  flows  by  the 
catheter. 

8th.  All  the  urine  flo7.-s  by  catheter. 

9th  to  19th.  Menstruation  lasted  for  ten 
days,  but  the  quantity  of  catamenial  fluid 
secreted  was  not  very  considerable.  Since 
this  time  the  pr.tient  reports  that  all  the 
urinepassed  through  the  instrument.  On 
some  days  the  bladder  retained  as  much  as 
half  a  pint. 

20th.  TliC  instrument  v.as  removed,  and 
its  inner  extremity  was  found  inc rusted  with 
the  phosphates. 

On  the  20th,  2 1st,  and  22nd,  she  passed 
the  urine  naturally. 

On  the  23rd,  slight  dribbling. 

On  the  24th,  tl-.e  catheter  was  again  in- 
troduced, and  the  Arg.  Nit.  reapplied. 

On  the  27th,  the  Arg.  Nit.  was  applied  by 
means  of  a  thin  silver  probe,  tiie  bulbous 
end  of  which  v,-as  coated  round  with  Arg. 
Nit.  by  fusion. 

On  the  28th  complains  of  a  smarting  pain 
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at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  but  says  all  the 
urine  has  passed  by  catheter. 

30th.  Instrument  withdrawn,  some  in- 
crustation, urine  passed  this  morning  tinged 
■with  blood. 

Xov.  2.  Urine  natural  in  appearance, 
and  flowing  through  the  instrument. 

The  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  be- 
tween this  patient's  delivery  and  her  admis- 
sion into  the  hospital,  prevented  our  gaining 
any  specific  information  resjtecting  the  na- 
ture of  her  labour  and   the  instruments  by 
■which  it  had  been  completed,  whether  em- 
bryospastic    or   embryotomic.      I    have   no 
doubt,  however,  from  the  condition   of  the 
vagina,  and  from  her  own  report,  that  slough- 
ing followed  her  delivery.     This   opinion  is 
confirmed  by  Jie  firm  band  or  cicatrix  which 
ties  down  the  uterus  to   the   posterior  and 
left  side  of  the  vjigina.     Stillicidium  urinse 
may  follow  a  protracted  labour,  whether  ter- 
minated by  natural  efl'orts  or  by  instruments. 
It  may  appear  directly  the  labour  is  com- 
pleted, or   it  may  not  take  place  for  several 
days  after  the  delivery.     In   the  former  case 
it   depends    either   upon    paralysis    of    the 
sphincter  or  upon  a  fistulous  ojiening  or  la- 
ceration ;  in  the  latter  case  it  usually  results 
from  the  separation  of  a  slough,  and  the  aper- 
ture thus  made  permitting  the  constant  drib- 
bling of  the  urine.    It  is  of  great  importance 
that  you  should  attend  to  the  state  of  the 
bladder  in  all  cases  of  j)rotracted  labour,  and 
especially  after  delivery,  where  the  labour  has 
been  finished   by   instruments,    for,   in  the 
former  case,  the  labour  may  be  obstructed  by 
the    distended    state  of  the  bladder  alone, 
forming  a  iluctuating  oblong    tumor  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  situated  in  front 
of  the  uterus,  from  which  it  may  be  easily 
distinguished,  causing  great  pain  when  ])res- 
sure  is  made  by  the  hand,  as  also  attended 
■with  great  suffering  upon  every  return  of  la- 
bour pains,  accompanied,  as  they  are,  by  con- 
traction   of  the  abdominal  muscles.      On  a 
vaginal  examination,  if  we  press  up  the  ute- 
rus, or  the  presenting  part  of  the  child,  to 
ever  so  slight  a  degree,  a  gush  of  urine  will 
take  place,  but  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
distension   is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
presenting  child.  After  labour  also  there  may 
be  so  much  swelling  of  the  vagina,  urethra, 
and  neck  of  the  bladder,  mouth  and  neck  of 
the  womb,    that  the  ))assage  of  the  urine  is 
at  first  mechanically  prevented,  the  bladder 
becomes  more  and  more  distended,  the  ab- 
domen consequently  becomes  large,  the  pa- 
tient will  not  admit  of  any   pressure  being 
made  on   the  abdominal  walls.     From  the 
great  jiain-  it  occasions,   there  is  not  unfre- 
quently  a  considerable  degree  of  constitu- 
tional excitement  and  fever,  and  the  case  is 
hagtily  set  down  by  the  inexperienced  asono 
of  peritonitis.  The  patient  is  bled,  or  leech- 


ed, and  calomel  and  opium  are  administered 
in  heroic  doses.  Several  such  cases  I  have 
seen  where  I  have  abstracted  large  quantities 
of  water  by  the  catheter  ;  in  one  case  six, 
and  in  another  eight  pints.  There  is  occa- 
sionally some  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  the 
catheter  ;  in  these  cases  of  sujier-vesical  dis- 
tension, a  small  elastic  catheter  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  you  will  find  the  meatus  drawn  up 
out  of  its  usual  situation  into  the  vagina  be- 
hind the  symphysis  ;  to  this  spot  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  must  be  directed,  and 
the  instrument  may  be  passed  on  the  finger 
into  the  bladder.  When  the  bladder  has 
been  over  distended,  many  days  frequently 
elapse  before  the  patient  can  void  her  urine  ; 
it  is  therefore  requisite  for  the  attendant  to 
emjity  it  twice  a-day. 

Where  stillicidium  urinae  follows  the  se- 
paration of  a  slough,  there  is  usually  reten- 
tion of  the  urine  subsequent  to  the  labour, 
rendering  the  daily  introduction  of  the  ca- 
theter necessary  ;  but,  so  soon  as  the  slough 
separates  and  leaves  a  chasm,  either  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  or  in  the  urethra,  stilli- 
cidium takes  the  place  of  retention.  The 
long  period  that  has  ela))sed  since  Burleigh's 
confinement,  and  the  serious  illness  she  ex- 
perienced at  that  time,  prevent  her  from 
giving  us  any  information  on  this  jioint. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  dif- 
ficulty that  we  experienced  in  detecting  the 
fistulous  opening.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
vesico-vaginal,  or  urethro-vaginal  fistula,  is 
readily  detected  by  a  digital  examination, 
but  in  her  case  I  could  not  discover  the 
ojiening,  either  by  my  finger  with  the  cathe- 
ter passed  into  the  bladder,  or  by  the  assis- 
tance of  the  bivalved  speculum,  although  she 
was  placed  both  in  the  sui)ine  and  prone 
position.  Some  days  after  her  admission, 
Mr.  Ramskill,  in  carefully  examining  the 
whole  vagina,  detected  a  spot  in  which  there 
was  roughness,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  an 
ojiening,  into  which  he  jiasscd  a  jirobe,  and 
thus  tracked  the  sinus  to  the  iwck  of  the 
bladder,  as  jjrovcd  by  the  introduction  of  a 
catheter  into  the  uretiira,  the  silver  instru- 
ments coming  in  contact.  If  you  examine 
with  the  assistance  of  a  speculum,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  j)laced  on  her  knees  and 
elbows ;  the  bivalved  instrument  should  be 
selected  ;  when  separated,  the  blades  should 
be  placed  laterally,  and  if  (he  jiatient  be 
l)laced  near  a  window  a  good  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  roof  of  the  vagina,  which 
is  placed  inferiorly,  and  may  be  examined 
throughout  its  whole  course.  In  cases  of 
vesico-vaginal,  or  urethro-vaginal  fistula,  of 
long  standing,  the  bladder  is  usually  small, 
arising  from  its  continued  empty  condition. 
In  this  woman's  case,  there  was  some  ca])a- 
bility  of  retention,  varing  according  to  her 
jtosition,  &c.  but  still  the  size  of  her  bladder 
was  by  no  means  large,  and  will  not  permit 
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her,  without  pain,  to  hold  her  urine,  if  5VJ. 
or  5viij.  are  collected. 

The  treatment  that  I  have  emploj'ed  con- 
sists in  the  introduction  of  a  full-size  male 
elastic  catheter  into  the  bladder,  and  there 
keeping  it  by  a  proper  bandage  ;  its  size  is 
sufficiently  large  to  fill  the  urethra,  and  to 
prevent  the  urine  passing  by  its  side,  but 
not  so  large  as  to  distend  the  urethra.  It  is 
withdrawn  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  the 
accretion  of  the  urinary  salts,  which  will 
cause  irritation  and  pain,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  having  it  cleaned.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Arg.  Nit.  has  been  passed  along  the 
sinus :  this  was,  at  first,  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  but  our  ingenious  friend,  Mr. 
LiUnd,  has  been  kind  enough  to  coat  some 
silver  probes,  at  their  bulbous  extremity, 
■with  the  lunar  caustic,  to  the  extent  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  ;  these,  by  their 
flexibility,  are  readily  adapted  to  the  vagina, 
and  their  application  has  so  far  been  success- 
ful. For  some  days  before  the  catheter  was 
withdrawn  she  passed  her  urine  naturally, 
and  after  its  withdrawal  there  vvas  no  drib- 
bling for  three  days,  but  on  the  fourth  a 
slight  stillicidium  returned.  In  my  opinion, 
the  instrument  was  removed  too  soon ;  it 
should  be  maintained  in  the  bladder  until 
the  seat  of  the  former  sinus  becomes  consoli- 
dated, and  able  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
urine  which  collects  in  the  bladder  above.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  this  plan  of  treatment 
will  succeed  in  this  young  woman's  case  ;  but 
if  the  nitrate  of  silver  fail,  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  employ  the  actual  cautery,  for  the 
small  size  of  the  listula,  and  its  length,  are 
circumstances  favourable  to  the  cure. 


MEDICAL  FEES  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

There  is  the  following  entry  in  the  house- 
hold book  of  Henry  II.  "  To  Master 
William  de  Bromtoft,  a  physician,  for  his 
attendance  on  Sir  Piers  de  Gaveston,  during 
his  illness  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  two 
pounds."  An  enormous  salary  was  paid  to 
the  physician  who  attended  Queen  Isabella, 
(the  "She-wolf  of  France),  during  her 
confinement  at  Rasing  Castle.  In  the  Fce- 
dera  is  a  deed  securing  one  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  to  Master  Pontis  de  Courtrone, 
late  physician  to  King  Edward  II.,  and  now 
to  the  queen-mother  Isabella  ;  the  bailiffs 
of  Norwich  are  enjoined  to  pay  him  fifty 
pounds  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  as  long 
as  he  lives,  for  his  great  services  to  the 
queen-mother;" — the  document  dated  1334. 
According  to  the  value  of  money  in  that 
day,  the  salary  specified  above,  was  one  of 
such  extraordinary  magnitude,  that  it  must 
doubtless  have  baen  given  as  a  reward  for 
very  remarkable  services. — Lives  of  (he 
Queens  of  England. 


A  COURSE  OF 

LECTURES  ON  DENTAL  PHYSIO- 
LOGY AND  SURGERY. 
Delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  School, 

By  John  Tomes,  Esa. 
Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Hospital. 

Lecture  II. 
Relatinns  of  upper  to  the  under  row  of  teeth 
in  closing  (he  mouth — The  alveoli — Nerves 
of  the  mouth — Blood-vessels  of  the  teeth 
—  The  temporarj/  teeth — The  articulation 
of  the  jaws — Mastication — Structure  of 
the  tee(h — Dentine. 
Gentlemen, 
Having  in  the  last  lecture  examined   sepa- 
rately each  class  of  tooth,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  review  their   progressive   increase  of 
size  and  of  use,  as  we  proceed  from  the  an- 
terior to   the  posterior   part  of  the  dental 
arch.     The  most  simple  form  of  tooth  is  in 
shape  an  elongated  cone,  fixed   at  its  base, 
and  adapted  for  seizing  only.     Such  a  tooth 
is  not  found  in  the  human  subject,  but  the 
next  form  in  the  order  of  complexity  of  use 
we  possess,  namely,  a  tooth  in  which  a  broad 
cutting    edge   is    substituted    for   a   point. 
Such  are  the  incisors,  single  fanged  teeth, 
with  cutting  edges,  those  of  the  upper  jaw 
closing  over  those  of  the  under  jaw,  like  the 
blades  of  scissors,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to   keep   by    use   the   edge   of    each    tooth 
tolerably  sharp.     From  the  incisors  we  come 
to  the   canines,  which  teeth,  terminating  in 
an  obtuse  point,  and  having  like  the  incisors 
an    inclined    lingual    surface,    are   adapted, 
from   their   form    and    the    strong    deeply- 
planted  root,  for  dividing  or  lacerating  tough 
substances.     In  these  teeth  are  the  first  in- 
dications of  the  development  of  two  distinct 
fangs  ;   thus  exhibiting,   in  use  and  form,  a 
third  step  towards  the  more  complex   teeth. 
Passing   from    the    canines,    the   bicuspides 
present  themselves.    In  these  all  the  develop- 
ments of  the  more  complex  form  are  observ- 
able.    The  crowns  are  tuberculated,  and  the 
root  of  the  tooth,  if  not  divided   in  two,  is 
deeply  grooved  ;  and  in  a  few  examples  the 
bicuspides  of  the  upper  jaw  have  three  fangs, 
similarly  arranged   to  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring molars.     In  use,  the  bicuspides  are 
equal  in  the  degree  of  their  relative  size  to 
the  molars  which  join  them.     The  molars 
are  in  form  the  most  complex  of  the  human 
teeth,  having  several   divergent  roots  and  a 
tuberculated  masticating  surface — a  confor- 
mation admirably  fitted   for  triturating  the 
food  divided  by  the  anterior  teeth. 

Relations  of  the  upper  to  the  under  row  in 
closing  the  Mouth. 
The  upper  incisors  and  canines,  when  the 
mouth   is   closed,  form  the  larger  arch  in 
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which    they   are    arranged,   shut   over,  and 
in  front  of  the  lower  teeth,  concealing  the 
upper  third  of  their  crowns,  while  the  ex- 
ternal tubercles  of  the  bicuspides  and  molars 
of  the  lower  jaw  are  received  into  the  de- 
pressions between  the  external  and   internal 
tubercles  of  the  similar  teeth  in   the  U])i)er 
jaw,  thus  allowing  the  external  tubercles  of 
the  upper  teeth  to  close  externally  to  the 
outer  tubercles  of  the   lower  row.     From 
this  arrangement  of   the  tubercles,  we  are 
enabled  in  mastication  to  use  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  crowns   of  the  opposing  teeth  ; 
the  act  of  mastication  being  performed  by 
bringing  the  externrd  tubercles  of  the  under 
molars  opposite   those    of  the    upper  row, 
when,  by  the  lateral  motion  of  the  under  jaw 
inwards,   the  external  tubercles  pass  down 
the  inclinations  of  the  external  and  up  the 
inclinations  of  the  internal  tubercles  of  the 
upper  jaw  teeth,  reducing  in  the  action  any 
interposed  substance,     it  will    also  be  ob- 
served that,  from  the  difference    of  size  late- 
rally in  the  incisors  of  the  two  jaws,  the  cen- 
tral incisors  of  the  upper  extend  over  the 
centrals  and  half  the  laterals  of  the  under 
row,  and   that  the  superior  laterals  lie  over 
the  remaining  half  of  the  inferior  laterals  and 
the  anterior  half  of  the  canines  of  the  lower 
jaw.     Tlie  canines  close  over  the  halves  of 
the    first  bicuspides   and   canines,   while  the 
first  bicuspides  impinge  on  the  jhalf  of  the 
first  and  of   the   second    bicuspides  of   the 
lower  row.      The   second   bicuspides   close 
upon  the  anterior  third  of  the  0])posing  first 
molar,  and  the  posterior  half  of  the  second 
bicuspid.     The  first  molars  oppose  the  pos- 
terior two-thirds  of  the  anterior,  and  one- 
third  of  the  second  molars  of  the  lower  jaw, 
while  the  second  ui)|)er  molars  close  upon 
the  unoccupied  posterior  third  of  the  second 
and  the  anterior  third   of  the  wisdom  teeth. 
The  wisdom  tooth  of  the  upper  being  smaller 
in  size  than  that  of  the  lower  ja«',  is    per- 
fectly o)iposed  by  that  portion  of  the  latter 
left  ui>occui>ied   by  the  anterior  tooth.     By 
this   admnabie    arrangement,   no   two  teeth 
oppose  each  other  only,  but  each   tooth  in 
closing  the  jaws  impinges  upon  twf),  so  that 
should  a  tooth  be  lost,  or  even  two  contign- 
ous  teeth,  still  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the 
opposite  jaw  are  to  some  extent  opposed, 
and  thus  remain  useful.     For  when  a  tooth 
is  wholly  unop])osed,  a  process  is  set  up  in 
the  jaw  by  which  the  use-less  organ  is  gradu- 
ally ejected.     The  direction  of  the  teeth  in 
the    upper     is     verticailv     downwards     and 
slightly  forwards,  while  tiiose   of  the   lower 
jaw  are  jilaced  vertically,  the  molars  bending 
slightly  inwards. 

The  Alveoli. 

Having  become  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  various  classes  of  teeth, 
we  shall  now  consider  the  alveoli,  or  sockets 


in  which  they  are  implanted.  The  alveolar 
processes  bound  the  inferior  border  of  the 
upper  jaw  and  the  su])erior  edge  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  form  curves  more  or  less  elliptical. 
They  consist  of  an  external  and  an  internal 
plate,  connected  by  transverse  septa,  the  in- 
ternal being  the  stronger  of  the  two.  The 
spaces  between  the  septa  receive  tlie  roots  of 
the  teeth,  to  which  they  are  accurately 
moulded.  The  latter  having  been  described, 
it  is  needless  to  rejieat  the  description  of 
their  reverses.  The  septa  are  composed  of 
less  dense  bone  than  that  forming  the  exter- 
nal or  internal  alveolar  plates,  and  are  some- 
what longer.  At  the  bottom  of  each  alveolus 
is  found  one  or  more  foramina,  through 
which  the  vessels  and  nerves  pass  in  their 
way  to  the  tooth.  The  external  plates  of 
the  alveolar  processes  are  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  jaws,  irregularly  fluted,  the  de- 
pressions corresponding  to  the  septa.  In 
the  upper  row  the  external  convex  surface  of 
the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  sometimes  near 
the  apex  without  alveolar  covering,  but  the 
neck  is  always  inclosed. 

The  free  ed^'cs  of  both  the  external  and 
internal  alveolar  plates  have  a  festooned 
margin,  the  concavities  being  opposite  to  the 
alveoii,  and  directed  towards  the  crowns  of 
the  teeth.  The  v.-alls  of  the  alveoli  are  per- 
forated by  innumerable  small  holes  for  the 
transmission  of  vessels  to  the  periosteum,  by 
which  the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  connected 
to  their  close  fitting  sockets.  The  surfaces 
of  the  alveoli  are  every  where  closely  in- 
vested with  periosteum,  which  on  the  free 
surface  is  clothed  with  mucous  membrane 
continuous  with  that  of  the  mouth,  and 
thereby  forming  the  gums,  which  having 
invested  the  external  surfaces  of  the  alveoli 
attach  themselves  to  the  necks  of  the  teeth, 
aiid  there  termii:nte  in  a  free  edge  which  lies 
over  the  neck  of  the  tooth  and  the  ti  rminal 
line  of  the  enamel.  The  structure  of  peri- 
osteum and  mucous  membrane  v.ill  be  de- 
scril)ed  by  your  lecturers  on  anatomy. 

The  kind  of  articulation  by  which  the 
teeth  are  fixed  is  termed  by  anatomists 
gomphosia.  The  tiel;ii  arc  retained  in  their 
position  first  by  the  close  ada])tation  ot  the 
alveoli  to  the  fapg,  and  secondly  by  the 
strong  adh.esion  of  the  periosteum  to  the 
walls  of  the  alveolar  cavity  and  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  root.  Where  the  fangs  diverge, 
or  are  crook ed,nhe  teeth  are  held  firmly  by 
the  corresponding  shape  of  the  alveoli,  and 
offer  strong  resistance  to  the  fon^c  ('in))loyed 
for  their  removal.  We  shall ,  however,  recur 
to  this  part  of  tlie  subject  when  treating  of 
the  extraction  of  teeth.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  teeth  in  their  healthy 
state  admit  of  jjositively  no  motion.  By 
taking  a  tooth  by  the  thumb  and  finger  it 
may  be  made  to  move,  though  sligiitly  yet 
]ierce])tibly,  from  side  to  side,  arising  from 
the  compressibility  and  elasticity  of  the  al- 
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veolar  periosteum.  This  elastic  tissue  no 
doubt  jierfonns  a  double  function  ;  first,  in 
contributing  to  retain  the  teeth  in  their  place, 
and  maintaining  their  vitality,  and  secondly, 
in  diminishing  the  shock  communicated  to 
the  jaws  by  the  sudden  closure  of  the  teeth. 

Nerves  of  the  Teeth. 
The  teeth  of  each  jaw  receive  their  nerves 
from    sensitive    branches   of   the  fifth  pair. 
The  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  are  supjiiied 
by  the  posterior  dental,  a  branch  from  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve  before  its  entrance 
into  the  orbit,   which  branch,  dividing  into 
twigs,  passes  into  the  substance  of  the  bone 
by  small  foramina  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  tubercle.     The  superior  bicuspides  and 
canines,   and  incisors,  are  supplied  by  two 
branches,    the  middle  and  anterior  dental, 
given  off  during  the  passage  of  the  nerves 
through  the  infra-orbital  canal.     The  third 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve  furnishes  the  in- 
ferior maxillary  by  which  the  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  supplied.     The  inferior  dentil 
nerve  enters  the  jaw  by  the  posterior  dental 
foramen,  and  lies  in  its  course  immediately 
under  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  to  each  of  which 
it  sends  off  a  small  branch,  which  entering 
the  root  through  a  small  foramen  is  distri- 
buted  to    the   pulp.      The    three    superior 
dental  from  the  infra-orbital  nerve  anasto- 
mose by  their  primary  branches,  fronij\-hich 
and  from  a  jilexus  formed  by  tbe  secondary 
branches  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  an- 
trum,  two  sets  01   nerves,  directed  one  set 
(rami  dentales)  to  the  teeth,  the  other  (rami 
gingivales)  to  the  osseous  tissue  and  gums*. 
The  infraorbital  and  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerves,   both  before  and  after  the  origin  of 
the  dental  branches,  give  off  nerves  to  be 
distributed  to  the  parts  about  the  face,  with 
■which  the  dental  branches  anastomose  ;  thus 
establishing  links    of  connection  by   v/hich 
sensation  may  be  transiciUed  from  one  part 
to  another  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  nerve,     iiy  tracing  these  intercommuni- 
cations of  the  nerves  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand the  various  sympathetic  pains  so  fre- 
quently  manifested   in    odontalgia,  and   in 
neuralgia  and  rheumatic  pains,   between  the 
teeth  and  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Blood- Vessels  of  the  Teeth. 

The  teeth  are  dependent  upon  the  inter- 
nal maxillary  branch  of  the  external  carotid 
for  their  connection  with  the  arterial  system. 

The  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  receive  their 
vessels  from  the  superior  maxillary,  which 
sends  in  small  branches  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  maxilla.  The  anterior  teeth  of  the 
upper  row  receive  vessels  given  off  from  the 
infraorbital  artery. 

The   inferior    maxillary    artery    passing 

*  Swan  on  the  Nerves. 


downwards  between  the  pterygoid  mus- 
cles, enters  the  posterior  maxillary 
foramen,  and,  accompanying  the  dental 
nerve,  gives  branches  to  the  roots  of  the 
teeth  which  enter  the  dental  foramina 
with  the  nerves,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
pulp.  The  artery  ultimately  emerges  with 
the  nerve  at  tbe  mesial  foramen,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  chin  and  lips,  where  it  anas-  ■ 
tomoses  with  branches  of  the  facial. 

The    dental  arteries,  in    r.ddition   to  the 
branches  given   to  the  teeth,  concribute  to 
supply  the  alveoli  and  neighbouring  tissues. 
The    milk   teeth   are   altogether    smaller 
than  their  successors,  not  only  in  size,  but 
also  in  number ;  the  dental  formula  being, 
incisors,  ^ ;  canines,  #  ;  molar.;,  ^.     In  the 
child  there  are  no  bisuspiiies,  the  space  de- 
stined   for  them  being,  at  this  period,  oc- 
cupied by  the  temporary  molars.     The  in- 
cisors and   canines,   inform,    much  resem- 
ble the   similar  teeth    of  the   adult.      One 
point  of  difference  has,  however,  been  ob- 
served  by  Mr.   Saunders,  in  his  lectures*— 
namely,  that  the  enamel  terminates  on  the 
neck  of  the  tooth  by  a  thick  edge,  as   com- 
pared  with  the    terminal    line  of  the  ena- 
mel of  the    permanent  teeth.     This  obser- 
vation applies  eqnally  to  all  the  temporary 
teeth.     The  milk  canines  in  the  upper  jaw, 
except  in  size,  are  like  their  successors,  but 
those    of   the   under  jaw  are  more   carved 
than  the  permanent  teeth,  and   have   their 
lateral  surfaces  curved,  as  in  the  canines    of 
the  upper  jaw.     The  deciduous  molars    are 
altogether  dissimilar  to  theirsuccessors,  the 
bicuspids,  but  in  the  number  of  their  roots, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the    form  of   their 
crown,    resemble    the    permanent    molars. 
The  anterior  molars  have  crowns  flattened 
laterally,  both  in  the  lower  and  in  the  up- 
per row.     In  the  upper  they  are  furnished 
with  three  cusps,  two  external  and  one  in- 
ternal ;  the  latter  being  the  larger.     In  the 
under  teeth,   the  crown    is  indented  by  a 
crucial  fissure,  situated  up  the  base  of  five 
cusps,    the  two  anU'.rior    being  the  larger. 
These,  the  first  temporary  molars,  resemble, 
therefore,  the  second,  rather  than  the  first 
permanent  teeth    of  the  same  name.      The 
second  milk  molar  resembles,  in  the  shape 
of  its  crown  and  in  the  number  and  dispo- 
sition of  its  tubercles,  the  first  permanent 
molar.    Tims,  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  anterior 
internal  and  posterior  external  are  united  by 
an  oblique  ridge,  while,  in  the  lower  teeth,  we 
have  a  crucial  fissure  at  the  base  of  four  cusps, 
with  a  fifth  cusp    wedged    in    between  the 
two  posterior   cusps.     In    addition  to   the 
peculiarities   already    enumerated,   we   find 
that  the  roots  diverge  from  the  neck  of  the 
molars  at  a  greater  angle  than  do  the  fangs 

*  Lectures  on  Diseases  and  Operations  of  tha 
Teeth,  by  Edwin  Saunders,  Esq..— The  Forecps, 
1844 
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of  the  adult  teeth.  Although  the  temporary 
are  less  in  size  in  each  direction  than  the 
permanent  molars,  yet  they  are  greater  in 
their  antero-posterior  diameter  than  their 
successors,  the  bicuspids ;  so  that  the  latter 
teeth,  as  theydisappear,  leave  space  anteriorly 
from  the  permanent  incisors  and  canines, 
which  being  larger,  occupy  more  space  than 
that  vacated  by  their  predecessors. 

The  portion  of  the  jaw  occupied  by  the 
milk  teeth,  corresponds,  in  size  and  shape,  to 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  adult  maxilla  oc- 
cupied by  the  incisors,  canines,  and  bicus- 
pids ;  and  the  line  described  by  the  outside 
or  labial  surface  of  the  teeth  is  in  each  a 
siraicircle.  The  permanent  molars  are  de- 
veloped posterior  to  the  milk  molars,  and 
are  Dot,  like  the  anterior  teeth,  preceded 
by  temporary  teeth.  This,  however,  will  be 
explained  when  speaking  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth. 

Before  leaving  the  descriptive  anatomy 
of  the  teeth  and  alveoli,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  the  form  of  articulation  of  the 
jaw,  by  which  the  organs  of  mastication  are 
made  to  operate  upon  the  substances  sub- 
mitted to  their  action.  As  we  have  the  ex- 
treme of  form  in  teeth  adapted,  the  one  for 
-simply  piercing,  the  other  grinding,  so  we 
have  corresponding  extremes  in  form  of 
maxillary  articulation  ;  the  one  admitting  of 
motion  in  the  vertical  plane  only,  in  which 
articulation  the  jaw  can  be  opened  and 
closed  only,  the  other  allowing  motion  not 
only  in  the  vertical,  but  also,  to  some  con- 
siderable extent,  in  the  horizontal  i)lane,  in 
which  form  of  articulation,  the  teeth  being 
closed  upon  the  food,  are  moved  laterally; 
in  this  action,  the  surface  of  the  opposing 
teeth  rubbing  forcibly  upon  each  other, 
reduce  to  small  particles  the  interposed  food. 
In  the  carnivora,  where  lateral  motion  is  not 
required,  the  condyle  of  the  inferior  maxilla 
is  narrow  from  behind  forward,  broad  late- 
rally, and  is  closely  embraced  by  the  glenoid 
cavity,  which  is  not  larger  than  is  required 
for  the  rece])tion  of  the  condyle  ;  but  in 
many  of  the  herbivorous  animals  the  con- 
dyle is  broader,  and  is  received  in  a  large  flat 
glenoid  cavity,  in  which  it  can  tnove  for- 
ward and  backward  as  well  as  upon  its  axis. 

In  ))roducing  the  lateral  motion,  one 
condyle  is  moved  towards  the  j)osterior 
margin,  and  the  other  is  advanced  towards 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  glenoid  caviry. 
In  the  human  subject  is  found  a  form  of  ar- 
ticulation intermediate  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, and  is  thus  in  strict  harmony  with 
the  teeth  which  are  of  intermediate  develop- 
ment between  the  carnivora  and  herbivora. 
In  the  infant,  prior  to  the  eruption  of  the 
teeth,  the  maxillary  articulation  admits  of 
scarcely  any  lateral  motion,  which  inability 
arises  from  the  glenoid  cavity  being  but 
ilightly  larger  than  the  received  condyle. 


In  old  age,  after  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  the 
lateral  motion,  from  want  of  use,  is  much 
diminished,  if  not  altogether  lost.  After 
the  loss  of  the  teeth,  and  the  consequent  ab- 
sorption of  the  alveolar  processeses,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  chin  and  nose  on  closing 
the  jaw  is  diminished,  and,  as  ordinarily 
computed,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a 
half.  In  this  state,  when  the  mouth  is 
opened,  the  under  jaw  is  seldom  depressed 
lower  than  to  the  point  which  it  occupied  in 
the  closed  state,  when  armed  with  teeth. 
The  condyles  are,  therefore,  seldom  ad- 
vanced to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  articu- 
lar cavity,  and  as  parts  out  of  use  cease  to 
be  capable  of  use,  so  the  absence  of  neces- 
sity for  use  is  followed  by  inability.  Thus 
tiie  loss  of  the  teeth  operates  as  a  cause  in 
diminishing  the  power  of  motion  in  the  aged 
jaw,  first,  in  destroying  the  necessity  for 
lateral  motion,  and  secondly  in  diminishing 
the  amount  of  the  vertical  action  of  the  jaw. 

The  Structure  of  the  Teeth. 

Of  the  various  tissues  with  which  the  hu- 
man frame  is  constructed  none  are  more 
beautiful  or  more  instructive  to  the  inquir- 
ing physiologist  than  tliose  forming  the 
teeth,  and  at  the  same  time  none  are  more 
easy  of  demonstration,  if  the  microscope 
be  used  in  the  investigation.  As  J  before 
observed,  the  dentinal  tissues  are  three — 
namely.  Dentine,  or  tooth-substance  ;  ena- 
mel, and  cement,  or,  more  projierly,  tooth- 
bone. 

The  enamel  invests  the  more  prominent  parts 
of  the  crown,  from  which  points  it  gradually 
diminishes  in  thickne-s  till  it  terminates  in  a 
line  on  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  The  cement,  or 
dental  bone,  is  thickest  at  and  near  the  end  of 
the  root,  and  giadually  becomes  thinner  as  it 
advances  towards  the  crown  of  the  tooth. 
In  a  tooth  tiiat  has  been  u^ed  for  some  little 
time,  the  cement  terminates  where  the  enamel 
commences,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  thin  layer  is  continued  over  the  enamel.  Of 
these  tissues,  dentine,  as  forming  the  great 
bulk  of  the  toolh,  and  thereby  becoming  the 
most  important,  will  first  demand  our  at- 
tention. The  pulp  cavity  occu))ies  the 
centre  of  the  dentine,  and  on  its  .surface  are 
superimposed  the  ennmel  and  the  tooth 
bone,  the  former  investing  the  crown  and 
the  latter  the  surface  of  the  fang.  These 
two  tissues  form  a  layer  of  variable  thick- 
ness in  difl'erent  i)arts  of  the  teeth.  This 
layer,  however,  is  soon  worn  off  when  the 
tooth  comes  into  use.  If  the  enamel  and 
cement  be  removed  from  a  tooth,  and  the 
dentine  alone  allowed  to  remain,  still  the 
tooth  retains  much  of  its  original  shape, 
losing  most  at  the  two  extremities,  while, 
in  point  of  size,  tiie  loss  sustained  is  com- 
paratively slight.     Thus   shewing  the   den- 
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tine  to  constitute  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  tooth. 


Fig.  1. — Longitudinal  section  of  a  canine 
tooth,  showing  the  three  dental  tissues. 
a.  The  dentine,  or  ivory  b.  The  enamel. 
c.  The  cementum,  or  dental  bone. 

The  dentine  is  made  up   of  two  distinct 
parts;  first,  dentinal  tubes  ;  secondly,  inter- 


tubular  tissue.  The  tubes  have  distinct 
parietes,  equal  in  thickness  to  their  calibre. 
In  some  instances  they  a]>pear  to  contain  a 
minute  granular  matter ;  but  in  many, 
perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  are 
perfectly  free  from  solid  contents.  If  a  ver- 
tical section,  passing  through  the  pulp  cavity, 
be  taken  for  examination,  the  dental  tubes 
may  be  traced  from  their  commencement  on 
the  surface  of  thf;  pulp  cavity,  to  their  termi- 
nation at  the  junction  of  the  cement,  and  the 
dentine  on  the  enamel  and  the  latter,  or  they 
may  be  seen  passing  into  these  extemeil 
structures.  The  tubuli  commence  at  a  right- 
angle  with  the  surface  of  the  pulp  cavity,  and 
proceed  outwards  towards  the  surface  of  the 
tooth,  giving  out  in  their  way  numerous 
small  branches,  which,  meeting  with  other 
similar  branches  from  neighbouring  tubes, 
anastomose  with  them,  or,  meeting  with 
simple  cells  in  the  intertubular  tissue,  there 
terminate.  Towards  the  surface  of  the  dentine 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  tube  receive  its 
course,  and,  by  joining  another,  form  a  loop. 
Tlie  tubes  all  commence  in  the  pulp  cavity, 
and  pass  outwards  towards  the  surface  of  the 
dentine.  Their  course,  as  regards  each 
other,  is  divergent,  so  that  the  proportion  of 
the  intertubular  tissue  increases  relatively  as 
this  distance  from  the  pulp  cavity  is  greater 
or  less.  This  preponderance  of  the  inter- 
tubular over  the  tubular  tissue  near  the 
periphery  of  the  tooth  is,  however,  in  a  con- 
siderable decree  lessened  by  the  more  fre- 
quent branching  of  the  tubes,  and  by  the 
occurence  of  cells  near  the  surface  of  the 
dentine.  If  a  single  tube  be  traced  through 
its  whole  extent,  it  will  be  found  to  make 
two  undulations,  and  in  addition  to  these, 
which  are  called  the  primary  curves,  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  undulations. 


Fig.  2. — Dentinal  tubes  as  seen  by  a  low  I 
power,  showing  the  primary  curves,  a,  i 
the  secondary  curves,  b,  and  the  branch-   | 

In  examining  this  structure,  a  thin  sec- 
tion mar  be  taken  from  the  fang,  and  with 
the  aid  of  tlie  microscope  viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light.  A  tube  will  then  appear  as  a 
very  definite  dark  line  pursuing  its  tortuous 
but  definite  course  towards  the  surface, 
giving  out  numerous  minute  branches  on  its 
way,  and  at  last  dividing  into  two  terminal 
branchas,  which  end  either  by  passing  into 
a   cell   of  the   intertubular   tissues,    or  by 


ings  with  the  anastomosis  of  the  branches, 
c.  A  tube  assuming  the  form  of  a  bone 
corpuscle. 

anastomosis  with  a  collateral  tube,  or  by 
])assing  into  the  cement.  If  the  section  be 
taken  of  the  dentine  and  enamel,  then  the 
tubes  will  be  seen  to  give  out  comparatively 
few  branches  till  they  come  near  the  latter, 
when  they  divide  and  anastomose  freely,  and 
some  few  terminal  branches  may  be  traced 
entering  the  enamel.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common for  a  tube  in  its  course  to  suddenly 
dilate  and  give  out  branches  from  the  dilata- 
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tion  ;    then  again  contract,  and  pursue  its 
original  course.   In  such  a  case  ths  dilatation 


Fig.  3. — A  longitudinal  section  of  dentine, 
showing  a  dentinal  tube  dilated,  and  send- 
ing off  anastomosing  branches  to  the 
neighbouring  tubes. 

forms  a  cell  in  every  way  similar  to  the  bone 
cell  or  corpuscule,  of  which  some  account 
will  be  given  when  we  trace  the  structural 
relations  of  dentine  or  bone.  When  seen 
by  transmitted  light ;  that  is,  when  the  ob- 
ject exami'.ied  is  )jiaced  between  the  light 
and  the  eye,  the  tubes  appear  as  dark  lines, 
unless  a  very  high  magnifying  power  be  u.^ed, 
or  unless  the  tubes  are  very  large,  such  as 
are  found  in  the  teeth  of  some  fish ;  take, 
for  example,  the  wolf  fish  ;  there  the  tubes 
are  marked  by  two  ])arallel  dark  lines,  with 
a  narrow  line  of  light  interjiosed.  Instead 
of  this  appearance  a  sub-granular  matter,  in 
some  cases,  seems  to  occujiy  the  area  of  tlie 
fribes. 


Fig.  4. — Longitudinal  section  of  dentine 
highly  magnified,  a.  The  dentinal  tubes. 
h.  The  intertubular  tissue,  in  which  is 
shown  the  granularity. 

The  dark  line  .eo  constabtly  seen  with  a 
low  power  is,  I  think,  no  proof  that  solid 
matter  is  contained  in  the  tube,  for  the 
appearance  described  maybe  exactly  imitated 
by  introducing  minute  globutes  of  air  into  a 
fluid,  and  tiien  j)lacing  it  on  the  field  of  the 
inicroscoi)e,  when,  by  transmitted  light,  each 
air  globule  will  be  bordered  by  a  dark  line, 
while  the  centre  is  light.  The  dark  line,  in 
this  case,  is  dependent  for  its  origin  upon 
the  interference  of  light  produced  upon  the 
ray  of  light— by  the  curvilinear  form  of  the 
globule,  which  refracts  the  lit-ht  at  such  an 


'  angle  that  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
rays  passing  through  the  lenses  of  the  instru- 
ment.    If  the  dentinal  tubes  be  examined  by 
reflected  light ;    that  is,  if  the  section  be 
placed  upon  a  dark  ground,  and  the  light  be 
made   to    fall    U])on    it   instead    of  passing 
through,  as   in  the  former  experiment,  then 
the  tubes  will  be  seen  as  opaque  white  lines 
placed    in    a   transparent    medium.      This 
appearance   would    at   first   sight   seem    to 
indicate  that  the  tubes  are  filled  Viith   solid 
granular  contents ;  however,  in  this  as  in  the 
former    instance,    the    appearance    can     be 
imitated   without   the  presence  of  granular 
matter.     If  a  transparent  substance,  as  glass, 
be  taken  and  reduced  to  powder,  and  the 
powdered    mass   be   examined   by  reflected 
light,  it  will  appear  as  an  opaijue  white  sub- 
stance, studded  with  transparent  particles. 
In  this  instance  the  opacity  is  clearly  due  to 
the  refraction  from  the  minute  particles  being 
at  such  angles  that  the  rays  of  light  pass  ex- 
ternal to  the  field  of  the  glass.    But  the  denti- 
nal tubes  may  be  rendered  perfectly  transpa- 
rent  if  they  be  filled  with  transparent   sub- 
stances of  greater  density  than  air.    This  may 
be  effected  by  immersing  sections  in  Canada 
balsam  or  siiirits  of  turpentine.     In  each  of 
the  foregoing  methods  cf  demonstrating  the 
dentine  tubes,  the  areas  only  are  seen ;  but 
if  a  section  be  taken  external  to,  but  parallel 
with,  the  length  of  the  pulp  cavity  (in  which 
cases  the  tubes  will  be  cut  transversely),  then 
the  ])arietes  of  the  tubes  will  be  seen  with 
the  intertubular  tissue,  in  which  they   are 
impacted. 


Fig.  5.  —  Transverse  section  of  dentine. 
a.  The  tubes,  with  tlieir  parietes  and  area 
seen.     h.  The  intertubular  tissue. 

In  the  year  1837  I  was  engaged  in  ex- 
amining the  structure  of  teeth,  and  then 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dentinal 
tubes  contained  an  amorphous  salt  of  lime. 
My  oi)inion  was  grounded  on  the  following 
experiment : — After  jjreparing  a  thin  section 
of  human  tooth,  1  placed  it  in  the  field  of 
the  niicrosco]i€,  and  then  added  a  little 
diluted  iriuriatin  acid.  No  sooner  was  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  section  than  evi- 
dence of  chemical  action  was  rendered  visible 
by  the  appearance  of  I)ubbles  of  gas,  and 
these  emanating  not  only  from  the  external 
surfaces  of  the  section,  but  also  from  the 
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interior  of  the  tubes,  from  which  bubbles  of 
gas  were  seen  issuing  in  quick  succession. 
When  the  action  ceased,  tlie  tubes  no  longer 
presented  the  a])pearance  of  opaque  dark 
lines,  but  were  indistinctly  seen  filled  with 
transparent  fluid.  At  the  time,  much  struck 
■with  the  result  of  the  experiment,  I  was  led 
to  the  opinion,  that  the  gas  generated  in  the 
tubes  was  produced  by  tlie  decomposition  of 
their  solid  contents,  which  I  supposed  to  be 
carbonate  of  lime  ;  however,  upon  more 
extended  observation,  I  was  induced,  from 
the  examination  of  teeth  in  which  the  tubes 
are  large,  and  also  from  the  examination  of 
the  tubuli  of  the  human  tooth  with  high 
power,  to  modify  my  first  opinion,  and  was 
compelled  to  adopt  the  views  advanced  in 
the  former  part  of  the  lecture,  and  to  regard 
the  evolution  of  gas  from  the  tubuli  as 
evidence  of  the  facility  with  which  tluius  are 
admitted  into  their  interior,  and  to  consider 
that  the  source  of  the  gas  existed  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  parietes  of  the  tubes 
rather  than  of  their  contents. 

The  point  of  greatest  diameter  of  the  den- 
tinal tubes  is  at  their  commencement  on  the 
■walls  of  the  pulp  cavity,  thouch  in  their 
course  previous  to  the  division  of  the  trunk 
into  two  terminal  branches  they  suffer  but 
little  loss  in  calibre. 

In  tracing  this  structure  in  the  teeth|of 
various  animals  we  find  every  form  of 
branching ;  sometimes  the  branches  are 
few,  in  others  extremely  numerous  ;  in  one 
instance  given  out  from  one  side  of  the  tube 
only,  in  another  from  each  side  ;  but  what- 
ever the  modification  in  the  number  or  form 
of  the  branching  given  out,  the  primary 
tube  always  commences  by  an  open  extre- 
mity on  the  walls  of  the  pulp  cavity,  or 
tipon  the  walls  of  a  canal  for  a  blood- 
vessel ;  and  the  direction  taken  by  the  tubes 
is  invariably  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
tooth,  always  anastomosing  in  their  way  by 
the  numerous  branches. 

In  the  temporary,  and  notunfrequently  in 
the  permanent  teeth,  the  tubes  instead  of 
presenting  an  uninterrupted  line  present  on 
their  surface  numerous  indentations  just  as 
though  they  were  composed  of  a  series  of 
hollow  beads,  which  were  united  and  made 
to  communicate  with  each  other.  This  ap- 
pearance has  led  Mr.  Nasmyth  to  conclude 
that  the  teeth  instead  of  being  composed  of 
tubes  are  made  up  of  vaccated  fibres*,  of 
which  he  gives  a  drawing,  separated  from 
the  intertubular  tissue.  This  appearance, 
however,  admits  of  another  ex()lanation, 
which  w-ill  be  given  after  the  development 
of  the  dentine  has  been  explained. 


*  Meuioir  on  the  development  of  the  Teeth, 

by  Alex.  Nasmyth.    1842. 


REDUCTION  OF  RETROVERTED  UTERUS. 

In  certain  cases  of  extreme  difficulty  en- 
countered in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  re- 
troverted  womb  while  the  patient  was  lying 
upon  the  side  or  the  back,  I  have  readily- 
effected  the  rcjiosition,  upon  directing  the 
woman  to  place  herself  upon  her  knees,  with 
the  thighs  at  right  angles  to  the  bed,  and 
perfectly  vertical,  while  the  top  of  the  tho- 
rax, or  rather  the  sternum,  should  be  in 
contact  with  the  mattress.  In  such  a  posi- 
tion, noc  only  is  the  weight  of  the  viscera 
taken  off,  but  what  is  of  greater  conse- 
quence the  power  of  tenesmic  resistance  is 
wholly  abolished,  v>hile  the  position  favours, 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  reposition  of  the 
womb.  In  this  posture,  the  woman  cannot 
bear  down.  I  consider  such  a  jiosition  as 
favouring  the  reduction  in  a  degree  far 
greater  than  the  large  bleedings  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Dewecs,  who  bled,  ad  deli- 
quium,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the 
tenesmic  ])0wer,  or  the  power  to  bear  down, 
which  he  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
stacles to  success.  In  such  a  position  the 
surgeon  can  scarcely  fail  of  success,  except 
in  cases  where  rediu;tion  is  rendered  impos- 
sible from  adhesions  contracted  in  conse- 
quence of  a  long  chronic  state  of  retrover- 
sion— such  cases  are  to  be  held  as  incura- 
ble.— Dr.  Meigs. 

RESEARCHES  OF  DR.  DESIDERIO,  OF  VENICE, 

ON  Sl'li'hate  of  quinine. 
The  conclusions  drawn  from  his  experi- 
ments and  ohservation  may  be  stated 
shortly  : — 1st.  That  sulphate  of  quinine  may 
act  as  a  poison  ;  a  scruple  of  the  salt  will 
kill  a  healthy  rabbit.  The  symptoms  that 
invariably  precede  death  in  poisoning  ani- 
mals with  suljihate  of  quinine,  are  : — Drow- 
sir.ess,  immobility,  obscurity  of  vision,  and 
drooping  of  the  eyelids.  2d.  Acetate  of 
morphia  accelerates  the  effects  of  p.oisoning 
by  sulphate  of  quinine.  3d.  Cherry-laurel- 
water  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated  re- 
tards the  poisonous  eti'ects  of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  and  may  even  remove  them  alto- 
gether :  so  does  foxglove.  4th.  Blood- 
letting is  the  most  certain  remedy.  6th. 
The  symptoms  following  a  poisonous  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  man,  are  : — 
Lassitude;  drowsiness,  without  the  power  of 
sleeping,  however  ;  deafness  ;  dilatation  of 
the  pu'i'ils  ;  dulness  of  intellect  and  me- 
mory ;  eyes  dull  and  heavy,  with  drooping 
of  the  eyelids  ;  and  gastro-intestinal  irrita- 
tion. A  young  Italian  lady,  who  had  taken 
22  grammes  (about  3vss.)  and  who  had  ex- 
hibited the  usual  sym]itoms,  was  cured  by 
general  and  local  bleeding.  Sul])hate  of 
quinine  is  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the 
viper ;  it  cures  dropsy  rupervening  oa 
fevers. — Dublin  Med.  I'ress. 
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By  James  Reid,  M.D. 

Physician  to  the  Infirmary  of  St.  Giles  and  St. 
Georare,  Bloomsbury ;  I'liysician-.Vcrouclieiir 
to  the  Genpral  Lyinu:-In  Hospital,  and  to  the 
Northern  Dispensary. 

[Continued  from  p.  GyO.] 

PLACENTA    PR^EVIA  : 

Expulsion  of  the   Placenta,   occurring  an 

hour  before  that  of  the  Infant. 
I  INSERT  the  following  case  in  the  present 
report,  although  it  has  occurred  since  April 
last,  as  it  may  l^e  found  to  present  one 
particular  point  of  interest  connected  with 
the  discussion  which  has  lately  taken  place 
in  the  Mkdical  Gazette  between  two 
eminent  obstetric  practitioners  in  this  me- 
tropolis and  Edinburgh. 

Oct.  12th,  1845. — Hannah  Smith,  a^t. 
23,  of  a  weak  and  delicate  habit,  much 
emaciated,  and  frequently  irregular  as  to  her 
menstrual  function,  states  that  she  was  mar- 
ried eight  months  ago,  and  has  had  no 
return  of  the  catamenial  discharge  since  that 
period.  She  asserts  that  she  was  quite 
ignorant  of  her  being  pregnant  until  the 
present  time,  but  this  has  been  since  found 
to  be  an  incorrect  statement,  as  her  mar- 
riage took  place  only  a  week  since,  and  slie 
is  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
month  of  prefrnancy.  Two  months  since 
she  had  profuse  uterine  haemorrhage — a  fact 
which  she  did  not  mention  to  lier  friends — 
and  on  Oct.  Gth,  the  day  after  her  marriage, 
this  discharge  returned  copiously,  lasted  five 
hours,  and  then  gradually  abated  without 
the  employment  of  any  remedies.  On  the 
9th,  the  patient  having  walked  a  consider- 
able distance,  the  sanguineous  discharge 
again  recurred,  and  amounted  to  coini)lete 
flooding  ;  immediate  assistance  was  now 
applied  for  at  the  Bloomsbury  Dispensary; 
and  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  visited  her,  recom- 
mended that  she  should  be  ke))t  perfectly 
quiet,  and  ])rescribed  for  her.  She  remained 
in  bed  without  any  return  of  the  lijemorrhage 
until  the  12th,  when  she  got  up  about 
noon  :  still  more  severe  flooding  now  took 
place,  and  continued  for  about  an  hour, 
when  the  placenta  was  expelled ;  the  ha- 
morrhage  immediately  ceased,  and  there 
was  no  recurrence  of  it  at  any  time  after 
this.     The  midwife  was  sent  for,  but  did  not 


arrive  until  more  than  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
when  she  found  the  infant  presenting  with 
the  feet,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  with 
manual  assistance  removed.  The  placenta 
and  funis  appeared  quite  blanched,  and  their 
blood-ressels  were  completely  emptied  of 
their  contents. 

The  patient,  who,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  was  at  all  times  weak  and  delicate, 
was  now  quite  prostrated  by  the  great  loss 
of  blood  which  she  had  sustained,  and  was 
ordered  by  Mr.  Bennett,  who  afterwards 
visited  her,  to  take  strong  nourishment 
frequently,  ojiium  and  tonics.  Her  system, 
however,  was  unable  to  rally,  diarrhoea 
supervened,  and  she  sank  under  its  efl'ects 
on  the  20th  instant,  eight  days  after  her 
labour. 

Case  XIII. — Partial  presentation  of  the 
Placenta. 
Jan.  1843.— E.  W.,  fet.  23,  a  healthy- 
looking  woman,  had  arrived  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  seventh  month's  gestation,  but 
during  the  si.xth  and  seventh  had  suffered 
from  occasional  floodings,  the  last  attacks 
having  become  more  serious  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  the  effects 
produced  by  it  on  the  system.  Labour 
l)ains  supervened,  and  continued  to  increase 
in  strength,  but  accomjjanied  by  some 
amount  of  hemorrhage ;  and  on  e.Namining 
the  OS  uteri,  it  was  discovered  to  be  par- 
tially covered  by  the  j)lacenta,  the  mass  of 
which  was  attached  to  the  cervix.  The 
vertex  of  the  infant  presented,  and  speedily 
was  forced  down  by  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions, forming  during  its  progress  a  very 
efficient  plug,  and  controlling  the  loss  of 
blood  until  the  child  was  expelled.  The 
])lacenta  and  chord  were  removed  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  presented  a  blanched 
appearance,  from  the  vessels  having  been 
thoroughly  emptied  of  their  contents. 

Case  XIV. — Partial  presentation  of  the 
Placenta. 
Oct.  Gth. — I  was  sent  for  to  visit  this 
jiatient,  residing  in  Star  Court,  as  she  was 
suffering  from  profuse  uterine  hemorrhage, 
labour  having  commenced  some  hours  pre- 
viously. She  was  43  years  of  age,  had 
previously  borne  11  children,  and  had 
reached  the  full  term  of  gestation,  but  had 
suffered  during  the  last  two  months  from 
occasional  floodings,  which  had  greatly  re- 
duced her  strength.  On  my  arrival  I  found 
that  repeated  and  violrnt  attacks  of  hiemorr- 
hage  had  occurred  since  the  commencement 
of  the  labour  ;  the  ])ulse  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  her  face  was  ))ale  in  the 
extreme.  Wine,  brandy,  o])ium,  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  were  administered  freely,  and 
after  a  short  time  the  patient  rallied  suffi- 
ciently to   allow  of  my  examining  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  os  uteri ;  this  I  found  to  be 
rapidly  dilating,  the  membranes  ruptured, 
a  portion  of  the  placenta  having  been  de- 
tached from  and  lying  loosely  over  it,  and 
the  infant,  in  its  descent,  pressing  against 
the  part,  now  prevented  nny  further  hemorr- 
hage from  taking  place.  The  labour  was 
soon  terminated,  as  the  expulsive  Jiains 
were  strong  and  frequent,  and  the  placenta 
not  following  within  the  usual  time,  was 
extracted  by  the  midwife  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  without  any  recurrence  of  the 
flooding.  The  infant  was  born  alive,  a'ld 
the  mother,  although  much  debilitated  from 
the  great  loss  of  blood,  gradually  recovered, 
and  did  well. 

Case  XV. — Severe  Flooding. 
October  1842. — I  was  requested  at  5, 
A.M.,  to  see  a  patient  of  the  Northern 
Dispensary,  residing  in  Brunswick-street, 
by  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Beimett,  as  very 
copious  haemorrhage  had  taken  place  after 
the  removal  of  the  placenta.  The  woman 
bore  the  appearance  of  having  lost  a  large 
quantity  of  blood,  her  countenance  being 
quite  pale,  and  her  pulse  almost  imper- 
ceptible ;  the  vagina  had  been  plugged,  but 
the  uterus  could  be  felt  through  the  ab- 
dominal parieties,  distended,  and  nearly 
reaching  to  the  umbilicus,  and  all  the  symp- 
toms of  internal  haemorrhage  were  evidently 
present.  Tlie  plug  was  at  once  removed  ; 
and  Mr.  Bennett,  passing  his  hand  up  into 
the  uterus,  removed  several  large  clots  from 
its  cavity  ;  cold  water  was  poured  upon  the 
abdomen  from  some  height,  and  the  uterus 
■was  then  pressed  strongly  with  the  two 
hands  till  it  contracted,  a  binder  and  com- 
presses being  afterwards  applied  tightlyacross 
the  abdomen.  Stimuli  were  freely  adminis- 
tered, and  the  patient  took  two  doses  of 
Secale  Oj.  each)  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  after  this  there  was  no  return  of 
the  haemorrhage. 

Case  XVI. — Foot  and  Funis  presentation : 
Flooding. 
July  30.— A.  W.,  BEt.  36,  residing  in 
Church  Lane,  in  labour  with  her  thirteenth 
child.  Seven  of  her  previous  labours  have 
been  complicated  with  uterine  haemorrhage, 
or  some  other  accident,  requiring  medical 
assistance  ;  and  in  her  last  confinement  the 
placenta  had  been  retained  three  days  in  the 
uterus,  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  before  I 
was  summoned  to  her  assistance.  For  the 
last  week  hsemorrhage  has  taken  place  daily, 
and  to  some  e.xtent  occasionally,  accompa- 
nied with  pain  at  intervals  for  the  last  two 
days:  the  night  previously,  at  12  o'clock, 
the  liq.  amtiii  escaped  without  any  pain,  and 
in  a  few  hours  afterwards  she  felt  a  sen- 
sation at  the  vulva  like  something  moving  ; 
this  proved  to  be  the  funis,    a  loop  of  which 


had  escaped  externally,  and  was  pulsating, 
the  beats  120  in  the  minute;  while  the 
mother's  pulse,  as  felt  at  the  same  time  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  was  not  above  80.  Tne  left 
foot  of  the  infant  soon  after  descended 
slowly  with  very  slight  pains  ;  but  as  these 
soon  wore  off  almost  entirely,  the  Tinct. 
Secal.  was  administered  at  short  intervals 
in  5j.  doses  till  the  patient  had  taken  gss.  ; 
the  uterine  contractions  still  continuing  very 
feeble  they  were  aided  by  gently  pulling  at 
the  body  of  the  infant ;  its  face  was  towards 
the  pubis  of  the  mother,  and  13  minutes 
elapsed  before  the  head  could  be  released  : 
but  during  this  time  all  pulsation  in  the 
funis  had  ceased,  and  the  infant  was  still- 
born. 

Flooding  now  again  come  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  as  the  patient  had 
already  been  much  debilitated  by  the  pre- 
vious haemorrhage,  the  hand  was  at  once 
passed  up  into  the  uterus,  and  the  placenta, 
which  was  morbidly  adlierent  at  one  portion, 
was  extracted,  the  patient  progressing  very 
favourably  afterwards. 

The  interesting  point  in  this  case  is  the 
fact  of  the  funis  being  distinctly  felt  to 
pulsate  during  the  time  of  labour  much 
more  quickly  than  the  arteries  of  the  mother, 
contrary  to  the  assertions  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  who  used, 
the  supposed  negative  fact  as  an  argument, 
against  the  utility  of  the  stethoscope  in. 
detecting  pregnancy. 

Case  XVII. — Arm  2Jresentation :  Version, 
Dec.  XVII.— S.  B.,  let.  34,  was  admitted 
into  the  Lying-in  Ward,  in  labour  with  her 
sixth  child. 

Mrs.  Backler,  the  midwife  in  attendance 
on  the  case,  requested  Mr.  Bennett  to  see 
the  patient  whilst  the  membranes  were  en- 
tire. On  examination,  a  small  projection 
was  felt  within  them,  which,  as  he  states, 
bore  all  the  characteristics  of  the  chin ; 
this,  however,  proved  afterwards  to  have 
been  the  elbow,  and  on  the  membranes 
rupturing,  the  arm  immediately  descended. 
Mr.  B.  finding  the  os  uteri  very  rigid  and 
heated,  bled  the  patient  largely,  and  gave 
her  a  full  dose  of  opium ;  on  dilatation 
being  fully  effected,  he  passed  up  the  left 
hand  into  the  vagina,  with  the  view  of  turn- 
ing, but  finding  that  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  back  of  the  infant  he  did  not  carry 
it  higher.  1  was  sent  for  to  see  the  case  at 
12  A.M. ;  and  on  carefully  examining  the 
patient  found  the  right  hand  and  arm  pro- 
truding beyond  the  vulva,  black  and  swollen, 
the  OS  uteri  fully  dilated ;  but  from  the 
position  of  the  child  it  was  judged  more 
advisable,  with  the  intention  of  effecting 
version,  to  employ  the  i-ight  hand,  which 
Mr.  Bennett  now  did  ;  a;;d  reaching  a  knee 
in  the  flexed  position  he  used  traction  upon 
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it  with  his  fore-finger,  turning  the  infant 
frith  apparent  facilitj-,  and  effecting  its 
release  speedily ;  it  was,  liowever,  still- 
born.    The  placenta  soon  followed. 

Case  XVIII. — Forceps  Case.  Retention  of 
Urine,  and  Catheterismfor  seven  weeks. 
Aug.  30th,  184-1.— Mrs.  S.,  set.  21,  re- 
siding  in  Clarendon  Place,  SomersTown,  who 
had  gone  to  the  full  term  of  jiregnanc}',  was 
seized  with  labour  pains  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th,  which,  towards  the  evening,  as- 
sumed a  more  uniform  character  as  to  intor- 
Tals  and  strength.  Mr.  Bate  was  sent  for  ; 
and,  on  examination,  found  the  os  uteri 
dilated  to  the  size  of  a  half-crown,  and  the 
Tertex  presenting.  Dilatation  was  fully  ef- 
fected by  11  P.M.  ;  and  the  uterine  con- 
tractions, though  not  forcible,  were  ap])a- 
rently  efficacious,  the  membranes  protrud- 
ing through  the  os  externum  at  4  a.m.  on 
the  .30th.  Tlie  head  had  made  no  progress 
in  its  descent  for  the  last  four  hours,  and 
Mr.  Bate,  thinking  that  the  membranes 
might  be  acting  as  an  impediment  to  its 
descent,  ruptured  them,  and  about  a  pint  of 
Liq.  Amnii  was  evacuated. 

30. — At  seven  a.m.  no  advance  had  taken 
place ;  the  patient  was  becoming  restless 
and  impatient,  and  the  uterine  contractions 
had  lost  much  of  their  force.  She  was  now 
also  harassed  by  sickness,  ejecting  from  the 
stomach  a  dark  fluid,  resembling  coffet:- 
grounds  ;  her  tongue  was  furred,  and  she 
complained  of  headache.  Mr.  Bate,  not 
liking  her  appearance,  requested  Mr.  Lee, 
of  Upper  Gordon  Street,  to  see  her  with 
him,  who  ordered  her  a  small  q\iantity  of 
brandy,  and  tl^xxx.  of  Tinct.  Ojiii,  which 
relieved  her  partially,  but  the  opiate  was 
repeated  in  the  same  quantity  after  an  hour's 
time,  with  the  view  of  gaining  some  repose 
for  the  jiatient.  Wlien  the  eflect  of  the 
opiate  had  ceased,  after  a  few  hours,  the 
pains  ."^till  continued  comparatively  feeble, 
the  patient's  strength  was  less,  the  tongue 
furred,  mouth  parched,  and  the  vomiting 
had  returned  at  intervals  ;  the  infant's  head 
was  low  down,  with  the  verte.v  at  the  os 
externum,  but  not  distending  the  perinaurn. 
At  5  P.M.  a  dose  of  secale  was  administered, 
but  it  had  only  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
uterine  action,  without  aiding  the  descent  of 
the  head. 

My  attendance  was  now  requested  at  8 
o'clock  P.M.,  but  I  was  not  able  to  see  the 
case  until  11.  At  this  time  tlie  natural 
uterine  efforts  were  trivial,  the  ))atii;nt  suf- 
fering only  from  occasional  tantalizing  pains; 
the  soft  ])arls  had  become  hot  and  dry  j  the 
patient  seemed  much  exhausted,  and,  on 
inquiry,  I  found  that  the  bowels  had  not 
been  relieved  for  48  liours  previously,  and 
urine  had  not  been  passed  for  the  last  24 
hours.     Owing  to  the  positon  of  the  child's 


head  it  was  found  impossible  to  pass  the 
catheter  effectually,  and  I  was  obliged  under 
the  circumstances  to  apply  the  forceps  with- 
out that  preliminary.  With  all  the  fears  of 
vesico-vaginal  fistula  before  me,  owing  to 
the  long  continued  pressure  of  the  infant's 
head  on  the  l>ladder,  and  its  passage  whilst 
this  organ  must  be  in  a  distended  state,  I 
ap))lied  the  instrument  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible, and  ill  a  few  minutes  the  head  was 
released ;  two  natural  pains  effected  the 
passage  of  the  body;  and  although  the 
infant  at  first  laboured  under  slight  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  yet  by  the  em;doyment 
of  the  warm  bath,  and  by  allowing  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  to  escape  from  the  divided 
funis,  respiration  soon  commenced,  and  the 
child  did  well. 

The  catheter  was  afterwards  introduced 
by  Mr.  Lee,  and  its  employment  was  con- 
tinued twice  daily.  On  Sept.  12th  a  dis- 
charge of  pus  accompanied  the  urine  when 
dravrn  off,  and  again  on  the  29th,  when 
a  small  teacupful  ])assed.  The  patient  took 
ten  drops  of  the  Tinct.  Ferri  Sesquichlor. 
with  the  same  quantity  of  Tinct.  Lyttse, 
three  times  daily,  and  gradually  regained 
her  strength  and  health,  but  was  unable 
to  jiass  her  urine  without  the  aid  of  the 
catheter  until  the  20th  of  Oct.  (fifty-one 
days  from  the  time  of  her  labour),  when, 
after  an  attempt,  she  passed  about  half  a 
jiint.  The  bladder  after  this  appeared  to 
have  recovered  its  tone,  and  she  no  longer 
required  any  assistance. 

Case    XIX. — Distortion    of   Pelvis: 
Craniotomy. 

Oct.  11th,  1844.— Ann  Hall,  set.  22,  was 
attacked  by  labour  pains  on  tl)e  evening  of 
the  lOth,  and  they  continued  viith  regularity 
and  force  until  1  o'clock  a.m.  of  the  11th, 
at  which  time  the  os  uteri  was  fully  dilated, 
and  the  membranes  had  ruptured  ;  after 
this  ))eriod,  howv-'ver,  very  little  advance 
took  place  as  to  the  further  descent  of  the 
head,  notwithstanding  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions were  sufficiently  strong  to  effect  this, 
had  there  been  no  unusual  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  pelvis.  At  7  p.m.  I  saw  the 
patient,  and  on  examining  her,  found  that 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  jielvic 
brim  was  smaller  than  natural,  and  that  the 
rami  of  the  )>ubes  ajiproximated  too  closely. 
The  scalj)  of  the  infant's  head  was  much 
tumefied,  and  proje-^ted  considerably  beyond 
the  cranium,  the  latter  evidently  being  im- 
])arted  in  the  brim.  On  questioning  the 
patient,  she  says  that  she  has  not  felt  any 
movement  of  the  infant  for  the  lest  two 
days ;  on  applying  tiie  stethoscope  to  the 
abdomen,  jmisations  were  heard  just  above 
the  umbilicus,  124  in  the  minute,  but  these 
were  found  to  be  synciironous  wilh  the 
pulse  of  the  mother  :  below,  and  a  little  to 
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he  right  of  the  umbilicus,  however,  could  be 
distinctly  perceived  double  pulsations,  140 
in  the  minute,  an  evidence  as  to  the  vitality 
of  the  child.  As  the  head  had  now  been 
almost  stationary  for  nineteen  hours,  it  was 
considered  requisite  that  some  steps  should 
be  immediately  taken  to  relieve  the  patient ; 
and  although  there  was  very  little  available 
space  between  the  pelvic  bones  and  the 
head,  yet,  as  the  infant  was  still  living,  I 
felt  bound  to  endeavour  to  use  the  forceps, 
although  without  much  hope  of  success. 
The  catheter  was  introduced  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  bladder  evacuated,  and  with 
some  difficulty  the  forceps  were  applied  to 
the  head  ;  I,  for  some  time,  employed  as 
much  force  in  traction  as,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  considered  myself  justified  in 
doing,  but  the  effect  produced  as  to  any 
advance  of  the  head  was  so  trivial  as  not  to 
induce  me  to  persevere. 

The  patient  was  now  becoming  much 
exhausted  by  her  long-continued  efforts,  and 
complained  of  heat  and  pain  about  the 
abdomen  and  soft  parts ;  and  as  there  was 
evidently  no  further  chance  of  preserving 
the  life  of  the  infant,  I,  with  some  reluc- 
tance, proceeded  to  make  uss  of  the  i)erfo- 
rator  at  half-past  9  p.m.  The  head  was 
lessened,  and  by  means  of  the  crotchet, 
which  took  a  good  hold  on  the  cranial  bone 
and  scalp  near  the  aperture,  it  passed 
through  the  deformed  pelvis  after  some 
time,  and  the  body  soan  followed.  The 
infant  (a  male)  was  quite  dead.  I  mention 
this  fact,  as  in  examining  its  thorax  on 
the  day  after,  the  right  lung  did  not  present 
the  usual  appearances  as  observed  in  those 
of  still-born  children,  and  floated  when 
thrown  into  water — a  fact  deserving  the 
notice  of  the  medical  jurisprudist. 

Case  XX. — Convulsion!;  after  Labour,  fol- 
lowed by  fatal  Puerperal  Fever. 
July  23,  18-14.— Donovan,  set.  20,  a 
stout  plethoric  woman,  was  admitted  into 
the  Lying-in  Ward  in  her  first  labour,  and 
after  a  lingering  time  was  delivered  of  a 
male  infant.  Soon  after  the  termination  of 
the  labour  she  was  seized  with  repeated 
attacks  of  convulsions,  and  on  Mr.  Bennett 
being  called  to  see  her,  he  immediately  ab- 
stracted about  gxxii.  of  blood  from  the  arm, 
applit-d  cold  lotions  to  the  head,  and  ad- 
ministered a  powder  coataining  4  grs.  of 
calomel  with  13  grs.  of  jalap,  as  the  bowels 
had  not  been  relieved  for  some  days  pre- 
viously. There  was  no  oadema  of  the  limbs, 
but  it  was  discovered  that  the  patient  had 
com])lained  of  severe  pain  in  the  head  for 
some  time  before  the  occurrence  of  labour. 
After  the  bleeding,  two  paroxysms  took 
place,  but  they  were  not  of  the  same  vio- 
lent character  as  those  which  had  preceded 
it ;  the  bladder  being  found  distended,  the 


catheter  was  introduced,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  urine  drawn  off.  As  there  was  no  evacu- 
ation from  the  bowels,  after  some  hours  the 
purgative  was  repeated  more  than  once, 
and  in  the  evening  the  desired  effect  was 
produced. 

24th. — Comjilains  of  her  head,  and  is  dull 
and  confused  in  iier  intellects.  Vesicat.  inter 
scapulas.     Mist.  Salin.  Antimon. 

The  patient  setmed  much  better  on  the 
25th,  but  still  complained  of  pain  in  the 
head,  though  it  was  not  so  severe  :  diarrhcea 
apjieared  on  the  day  after,  but  was  checked 
by  the  use  of  tiie  Mist.  Cretaj ;  on  the  28th 
it  was  found  that  pressure  in  the  abdomen 
occasioned  slight  pain,  which  came  on  like- 
wise at  I  ntervals,  accompanied  by  some 
febrile  action. 

R  Calomel,  gr.  ij. ;  Opii,  gr.  ss.  Ft.  pil. 
statim  sum.  Mist.  Febrifug.  Pulv. 
Doveri,  gr.  v.  4tis  horis  sum. 

Was  much  relieved  by  the  medicines,  and 
continued  better  through  the  next  day  ;  but 
on  the  30th  she  was  again  suddenly  attacked 
by  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  accompanied 
by  a  shivering  fit,  frequent  vomiting  of  a 
green  bilious  fluid,  and  by  diarrhoea.  The 
slcin  was  hot,  pulse  120,  the  countenance 
anxious,  and  there  was  severe  pain  and 
throbbing  in  the  temples ;  the  respiration 
was  hurried  and  oppressed,  attended  by 
severe  cough,  with  scanty  expectoration. 

Vesic.  pector.  Hirud.  xxiv.  abd.  anpl. 
Fotus  ;  Cataplasm. 

^  Opii,  gr.  i.  Calom.  gr.  ii.  [tertiis  horis 
sumend. 

Ii  Mist.  Febrif.  c.  Acid.  Hydrocyan.  Dil. 
Dj^iv.  tertiis  horis  sumend. 

When  I  saw  the  patient  again  at  11.  p.m., 
on  the  same  day,  she  was  sleeping  tran- 
quilly ;  the  respiration  was  natural,  and  she 
had  expressed  herself  as  suffering  very  little 
pain. 

31st. — I  saw  her  at  11  a.m.  when  she  felt 
still  better,  and  did  not  complain  except  on 
pressure,  and  this  she  referred  more  to  the 
leech-bites  than  to  any  internal  sensation ; 
the  knees  were  not  drawn  up  as  they  had 
been  the  day  previously,  and  she  had  passed 
a  comfortable  night.  It  was  thought  pru- 
dent to  continue  the  pills,  giving  them, 
however,  at  longer  intervals.  Towards  the 
evening  there  was  a  sudden  change  in  her 
condition,  all  the  unfavourable  symptoms 
returning  with  increased  violence,  the  sick- 
ness, pain  in  the  abdosncn,  cough,  and  hur- 
ried respiration,  much  distressing  her :  a 
large  blister  was  applied  over  the  abdomen, 
and  was  afterwards  dressed  with  the  Ung. 
Hydr.  ^lit.  Effervescing  drau^-hts,  each 
containing  3  min.  of  Acid.  Hydrocyan.  Dil. 
were  given  every  four  hours  to  allay  the 
sickness,  but  there  was  no  essential  benefit 
derived,  and  she  gradually  sank,   expiring 
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On  the  next  day  (Aug.  1),  nine  days  after 
er  delivery. 

Case  XXI. —  Obstinate  Constipation  : 
Peritonitis. 

Dec.  12,  18-12.— C.  Lewis,  jet.  25.  was 
admitted  into  the  Lying-in  Ward  in  labour 
with  her  sixth  child  ;  she  had  been  exceed- 
ingly negligent  as  to  the  state  of  her  bowels, 
and  had  had  no  relief  by  them  for  the  last 
fortnight.  The  labour,  owing  most  likely  to 
this  cause,  w^as  very  protracted,  and  during 
the  expulsive  pains  a  small  quantity  of  har- 
dened scybala  passed,  but  no  proper  alvine 
evacuation  took  place.  Castor  oil  and  other 
aperients  were  administered  without  the 
slightest  effect ;  enemata  were  used  repeat- 
edly, the  abdomen  was  rubbed  with  castor 
oil,  leeches  w^ere  applied  to  that  part,  fol- 
lowed by  fomentations,  and  a  gum-elastic 
tube  was  passed  carefully  and  high  up  into 
the  bowels,  and  warm  water  copiously  in- 
jected, but  all  without  any  favourable  re- 
sults ;  sickness  at  length  supervened,  the 
abdomen  become  tumid  and  very  tender, 
and  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  all 
the  usual  remedies  with  the  view  of  com- 
bating the  inflammatory  symptoms,  the  pa- 
tient sank  under  their  effects  on  the  18th, 
constipation  having  existed  for  three  weeks. 

Case  XXII. — Peritonitis  during  Lahour ; 
deformity  of  Pelvis :   Craniotomij. 

Oct.  28,  IS^.*}.— Honora  Ryan,  fct.  25,  a 
leuco-phkgmatic  unhealthy-looking  woman, 
<:ame  into  the  Lying-in  Ward  in  labour 
with  her  third  child,  her  two  former  infants 
iaving  been  still-born.  At  the  time  of  her 
admission  in  the  evening,  the  os  uteri  was 
found  on  examination  to  be  dilated  to  a  very 
slight  extent,  but  by  the  next  morning  it 
•was  fully  open,  and  the  head  of  the  infant 
■discovered  to  be  the  presenting  part,  al- 
though very  little  advance  took  ])!ace  until 
the  rupture  of  the  membranes ;  the  exjiul- 
sive  pains  fnow  took  on  a  greater  degree  of 
force,  and  the  head  very  slowly  descended 
for  a  time,  but  its  progress  was  soon  ar- 
rested, notwithstanding  the  continuance  of 
the  pains  for  some  hours.  When  I  first 
«aw  the  patient  in  the  evening  I  found  that 
this  check  was  dependent  on  a  deformity  of 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  at  its  antero-jiosterior 
diameter,  and  it  was  evident  that  immediate 
assistance  was  required  ;  .-ihe  complained  of 
continual  thirst,  was  very  feverish  and  rest- 
less, and  the  slightest  jiressurc  on  the  abdo- 
men occasioned  intense  pain.  Vcnsesection 
was  first  employed,  and  hot  fomentations 
applied  to  the  abdomen  for  a  considerable 
time,  which  were  followed  by  temporary 
relief  of  the  inflammatory  syniptomii  ;  but 
as  the  uterine  contractions  were  becoming 
more  ineffective,  and  there  was  little  hoje 
of  the  passage   of  the   head   through    the 


pelvis  without  instrumental  assistance,  I  re- 
solved  on  employing  the  perforator  (there 
not  being  sufficient  space  available  for  tha 
application  of  the  forceps),  and  with  somo 
difficulty  the  infant,  a  male  of  large  size, 
was  extracted. 

The  inflammatory  symptoms  within  a  few 
hours  after  this,  became  still  more  intense, 
and  notwithstanding  repeated  depletion,  and 
the  exhibition  of  calomel  and  opium  every 
hour,  the  patient  died  within  forty-eight 
hours  from  the  time  of  her  delivery.  In 
this  case  puerperal  peritonitis  was  without 
doubt  going  on  during  the  labour,  and  it 
proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar 
cases,  four  of  which  were  likewise  attended 
with  fatal  results. 

The  following  are  the  cases  of  puerperal 
fever  which  ]iroved  fatal  in  St.  Giles's  Infir- 
mary in  1843,  for  the  notes  of  which  I  ara 
partly  indebted  to  Mr.  Latten,  of  St.  Osyth,. 
who  officiated  at  that  time  as  House  Surgeon^. 

Case  XXIII.— Maria  Farrell,  tet.  30,. 
second  child,  delivered  Oct.  20,  1843.  Wa» 
going  on  very  favourably  until  the  30thy 
when  she  complained  of  great  thirst,  head- 
ache, and  slight  nausea  ;  her  skin  was  dry 
and  hot,  pulse  quick  and  hard,  bowels  re^ 
gular,  but  there  was  great  tenderness  about 
the  abdomen.     There  was  no  shivering. 

Vena'sect.  ad  ^xii. ;  Hydr.  Chlorid.  gr.  x.  j 
Opii,  gr.  ij.  statim  sum. ;  Fotus  et 
Catapl.  Sem.  Lini.  abd.  applic. 

31st. — Thirst  and  headache  abated,  less 
nausea,  skin  moist,  and  the  pulse  softer, 
but  the  swelling  and  j)ain  in  the  abdomen 
were  so  much  increased  that  the  patient 
could  not  bear  the  slightest  pressure  ;  the 
tongue  was  dry  and  browti,  and  the  bowels 
somewhat  irregular. 

Hirudines  xxiv.  abdom.  applic.  ;  Hydr. 
Chlorid.  gr.  ij. ;  Opii,  gr.  iss.  secunda 
quaque  hora  sum. 

Nov.  1. —  Better  in  every  resjiect ;  tongue 
clean  and  moist,  swelling  and  pain  of  abdo- 
men much  diminished,  pulse  regular,  bowels 
relaxed. 

R  Hydr.  c.  Cret.  gr.  iij. ;  Pulv.  Ipecac. 
Comp.  gr.  vj.  ft.  pulv.  6ta.  quaque 
hora  sum. 

p,  Mist.  Cret.  ^iss.  ;  Confect.  C)pii,  gr.  x. 
ft.  Haust.  post.  sing.  sed.  li(j.  sum. 

2nd. — The  diarrhn>a  continues  ;  the  pulse 
is  small  and  fluttering ;  the  skin  cold  and 
clammy,  and  the  abdominal  pain  has  re- 
turned ;  the  tongue,  however,  continues 
clean  and  moist.  The  powders  were  now 
omitted,  the  abdomen  was  fomented,  ene- 
mata of  starch  and  opium  were  thrown  up, 
and  the  cretaceous  niixtine  with  opium  was 
continued  regularly.  Arrow-root,  with  small 
quantities  of  brandy,  were  given  at  short 
intervals,  as  symptoms  of  collapse  threat- 
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ened ;  but  the  patient  never  rallied  after 
this,  and  expired  on  the  4th,  being  the 
ninth  day  after  labour,  and  the  fifth  of  the 
disease. 

Cask  XXIV. — Mary  Ann  Nelson,  set. 
21,  first  chi'd,  delivered  Nov.  3rd. 

Was  going  on  very  well  until  the  5th, 
when,  without  any  rigor,  she  complained  of 
headache,  great  thirst,  and  sickness ;  the 
bowels  had  not  acted  since  her  confinement ; 
the  pulse  was  strong  and  full,  tongue  white, 
and  there  was  pain  over  ttie  whole  abdomen, 
increased  on  pressure. 

Venaesect.  ad.  ^x^'.i-  ">  Hydr.  Clilor.  gr.  x.  ; 

Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  ij.  stat.  sum.   01.  Ricini, 

^ss.  hor.  ij.  post  pulv.  sum. 

Hirudines  xxiv.  abd.  appl. ;  Fotus.  Catapl. 

12  P.M. — States    that    she  is  very    much 

relieved,  the   bowels  have  acted,  the  pain  is 

much   reduced,   the    sickness   has   left   her, 

and  the  pulse  is  soft. 

R  Cal.  gr.  ij. ;  Extr.  Opii,  gr,  iss.  ft.  pil. 

tertiis  horis  sumend. 
6th. — Passed  a  good  night,  the  tongue  is 
moist,  bowels  regular,  pulse  full   but  com- 
pressible ;  there  is   no  pain,   and  very  little 
thirst. 

P  Hydr.  c.    Cret.  gr.  iij. ;    Pulv.   Ipecac. 

C.  gr.  v.     M.  sextis  horis  sum. 
7th. — Slept  well  during  the  night,  but  she 
is  now  rather  feverish  ;  the  tongue  is  white, 
the  bowels  relaxed,  and  there  is  slight  pain 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 

Pulv.     Opii,    gr.   ij.     statim,    et    quarta 

quaque  hora  sum. 
12  P.M. — Pain  abated,  but  there  is  thirst, 
•want  of  sleep,  great  irritability,  and  sickness. 
Mist.  Salin.  Effervesc. 
8th. — Has    passed   a   restless   night,    the 
abdominal  pain  is    increased,    the    pulse  is 
quick    and   full,   the  tongue    co;\ted   with    a 
yellowish   fur,    and    the    bowels    somewhat 
relaxed. 

Hirudines  xii.     Rep.  Med. 

The  patient  after  this  was  better  in  every 
respect,  continuing  apparently  to  irapi'ove 
until  the  morning  of  the  11th,  when  she 
complained  of  great  debility  ;  her  tongue 
was  dry  and  furred,  the  ])ulse  140,  but 
small,  and  she  suffered  much  pain  in  both 
sides  on  changing  her  position.  By  giving 
her  occasionally  small  quantities  of  brandy, 
beaten  up  with  egg,  and  repeated  small 
opiate  doses,  she  sle))t  tranijuilly,  and  ex- 
pressed herself  as  feeling  much  better,  but 
no  actual  improvement  took  ])lace.  She 
continued  in  the  same  state  until  the  14th, 
when  she  gradually  sank,  and  expired  in  the 
afternoon,  eleven  days  after  delivery. 

Case    XXV.— Jane   Topping,    set.    24, 


third  child,  delivered  Nov.  4th.  This  pa- 
tient had  had  a  favourable  labour,  but  on 
the  day  after  it,  was  seized  with  a  shivering 
paroxysm,  followed  by  ])ain  and  enlargement 
of  the  abdomen  ;  the  skin  was  hot  and  dry, 
tongue  white,  pulse  quick  and  hard,  and 
there  was  great  thirst,  accompanied  by  se- 
vere headache.  The  pain  in  the  abdomen 
was  chiefly  at  the  lower  part,  increased  by 
pressure;  the  lochial  discharge  was  free,  the 
bowels  constipated,  and  the  patient  was  at 
the  same  time  suffering  from  much  mental 
anxiety. 

V.  S.  ad  3xvj. ;  Hirudines,  xxiv.  abdom. 

Fotus  et  Cata))l.  Ol.  Ricin.  Jss.  statim. 

sum.     R  Hydr.  Chlorid.  gr.  x.  ;  Opii, 

gr.  iss.  ft.  pil. 

At  8  P.M.   the  symptoms  were  not  much. 

alleviated,   though   the   pulse  was  now  soft 

and  full :    the  patient  couqilained  of  great 

nausea. 

Hydr.  Chlor.  gr.   ij.;   Oi>ii,  gr.  j.  quarta 

quaque  hora. 
In  addition  to  the  pills,  she  was  likewise 
ordered   a   mixture    containing    the    Acid. 
Hydrocyan.    Dil.    of   which    she   took  two 
drops  every  three  hours. 

Gth. — Has  passed  a  good  night,  the  pain 
only  recurring  at  intervals  ;  moist  skin ; 
pulse  full,  but  soft ;  sickness  abated  ;  tongue 
moist,  but  brown  ;  bowels  much  relaxed  : 
the  patient,  however,  complains  of  a  feeling 
of  ojipression  at  the  chest. 

The  leeches  were  again  applied,  and  the 
pills  continued,  but  given  at  longer  inter- 
vals ;  and  in  the  evening  much  relief  had 
been  obtained. 

7th. — Has  slept  the  whole  of  the  night ; 
the  pain  has  ceased  ;  skin  warm  and  moist ; 
bowels  not  disturbed;  quick  soft  pulse; 
white  tongue  ;  gums  not  affected. 
Continue  the  pills. 
8th. — Has  passed  a  good  night,  but  com- 
plains this  morning  of  slight  pain  in  the 
bowels,  which  she  attributes  to  the  medi- 
cine :  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea, 
the  calomel  to  be  omitted,  and  two  grains  of 
Extr.  Opii  to  be  given  every  three  hours. 

The  history  of  the  patient  for  the  next 
three  days  was  much  the  same ;  she  slept 
comfortably  during  the  nights,  seldom  com- 
plained of  abdominal  pain  ;  the  bowels  acted 
regularly,  although  she  still  continued  the 
use  of  the  opium,  and  on  the  11th  she  ex- 
pressed a  feeling  that  she  was  much  better. 
Arrow  root  and  weak  broth  were  now  al- 
lowed as  diet. 

12th,  9  A.M. — No  return  of  pain,  but  the 
bowels  are  constipated  ;  she  comjilains  of 
sickness  and  inability  to  take  food ;  the 
pulse  is  quick  and  soft. 

01.  Ricini,  gss.     Mist.  Effervesc. 
12   p  M. — Bowels  relieved,  the  vomiting 
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abated,   and  she  has  had  some  sleep  at  in- 
tervals. 

Rep.  Pil.  et  ]\Iist. 

13th,  9  A.M. — Not  so  well ;  she  com- 
plains of  great  debility,  and  of  difficulty  in  re- 
spiration ;  her  pulse  is  quick  and  fluttering  ; 
tongue  dry  and  brown;  bowels  regular, 
but  she  has  a  disinclination  to  all  nourish- 
ment. After  this  ])eriod  her  symptoms  de- 
noted approaching  dissolution  ;  she  passed 
a  very  bad  night,  complaining  of  pain  in 
every  part  of  the  body  and  extremities,  and 
on  the  l4th  expired,  it  being  the  ninth  day 
after  her  labour. 

After  the  loss  of  the  foregoing  cases,  it 
was  judged  prudent  that  the  resident  midwife 
should  not  attend  any  other  parturient  cases 
for  the  present,  as  we  had  formerly  had  but 
too  many  proofs  of  the  contagious  nature  of 
the  disease  and  of  the  spread  of  it  by  the 
obstetric  attendant  :  she  was  preparing  to 
go  into  the  country,  when  she  was  seized 
vfith  a  violent  attack  of  erysipelas  of  the 
head  and  face. 

After  her  recovery,  she  again  resumed  her 
attendance  in  the  Lying-in  Ward,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  December  the  following  case 
occurred  (of  which  I  regret  I  have  but  very 
imperfect  notes),  and  was  the  first  one  at- 
tended by  Mrs.  B.  after  her  recovery. 

Case  XXVI.— Ann  Restall,  set.  23,  de- 
livered Dec.  .3d,  of  her  seventh  child,  after  a 
favourable  labour  of  four  hours,  it  being  the 
third  time  that  she  had  been  confined  in  this 
Institution.  At  the  time  of  her  admission 
she  was  suffering  from  severe  cold,  and  was 
very  low  and  depressed  in  mind,  having 
been  for  the  last  few  weeks  in  very  indigent 
circumstances.  Her  milk  gradually  failed, 
and  on  the  sixth  day  after  her  confinement 
she  was  attacked  with  febrile  symptoms, 
which  increased  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
purgatives  and  antimonials  ;  she  now  com- 
plained of  pain  and  swelling  in  the  left  leg, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  ninth  day  that  an 
erysipelatous  redness  was  discovered  about 
the  knee  and  thigh,  and  this  travelled  slowly 
up  to  the  groin  and  abdomen  ;  she  now  had 
all  the  syinj)toms  of  puerperal  fever,  prov- 
ing that  the  peritoneum  shared  in  the  in- 
flammatory action,  and  sank  under  its  effects 
on  the  IGth,  at2  I'.M.,  thirteen  days  after 
her  confinement. 

In  1842,  six  cases  of  puerperal  perito- 
nitis occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  Northern 
Dispensary  ;  the  majority  of  these  were  at- 
tended in  labour  by  Mr.  Hearne,  and  one 
only  i)roved  fatal. 

In  IS  J 1,  three  cases  of  the  most  virulent 
form  occurred  in  succession,  in  the  Dispen- 
sary patients,  attended  by  Mr.  Lee,  all  of 
which  terminated  fatally.  In  one  of  these, 
the  patient  had  previously  to   her  confine-^ 


ment  frequently  passed  nine  or  ten  days 
without  any  alvine  relief,  and  she  always 
dreaded  the  action  of  her  bowels  as  much  as 
her  labour. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  puerperal 
fever  was  nineteen,  of  which  nine  proved 
fatal. 

Cask.  XWU.— Puerperal  Phlebitis? — 
Sloughing  of  Vagina  —  Affection  of 
Joints. 

For  the  notes  of  the  following  case,  which 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  Northern 
Dispensary,  I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Gram- 
shaw  and  Allchin,  who  had  the  immediate 
charire  of  the  patient. 

August  18th,  1842. — Ellen  Annear,  aet. 
23,  of  a  robust  habit,  and  healthy  constitu- 
tion, has  been  married  five  years,  and  has 
already  borne  two  children.  On  the  l.ith, 
pains  came  on,  but  they  were  of  a  trifling 
nature,  and  though  they  gradually  increased 
in  strength  and  frequency,  she  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  send  for- assistance  until  the 
nth.  The  OS  uteri  dilated  very  slowly 
through  this  day,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  at  2  o'clock,  that  it 
was  fuliy  opened,  when  the  Liq.  Amnii  was 
discharg'.-d,  but  the  infant  (a  female)  was 
not  expelled  till  5  a.  m.,  the  placenta  fol- 
lowing in  about  fifteen  minutes  afterwards. 
Haemorrhage  took  place  to  some  extent,  but 
the  uterus  soon  contracted  properly,  and  a 
tight  bandage  being  placed  round  the  abdo- 
men,  and  \^\  xxx.  of  Tmct.  Opii  adminis- 
tered, Mr.  Gramshaw  left  her  in  charge  of 
the  nurse. 

The  patient  was  visited  in  the  afternoon, 
and  complained  of  soreness  in  the  uterine 
region,  but  said  that  it  was  not  so  severe  as 
shortly  after  delivery  ;  her  legs  felt  rather 
stiff,  but  this  she  attributed  to  the  cramped 
position  she  had  been  in,  during  the  latter 
part  of  her  labour. 

10th.  -Slie  had  taken  ^j.  of  castor  oil, 
wliich  had  ojx-rated  rather  strongly,  and 
caused  iiain  in  the  bowels,  but  this  was  ar- 
rested by  the  exhibition  of  3ss.  of  Tinct. 
Opii  ;  the  lochial  discharge  is  abundant,  but 
offrctid  odour,  and  the  jiain  in  the  legs 
continues,  but  is  much  more  severe  in  the 
right  tlian  in  the  left 

2()th.— Still  complains  of  great  jmin  in 
the  right  foot  and  ankle,  and  also  of  soreness 
at  the  pcrinPEum.  On, examining  the  latter, 
it  was  found  to  be  red  and  swollen,  with  two 
small  vesications  a  little  jiostcrior  to  the 
fourchette.  Pulse  120.  Hirud.  viij.  perin. 
ajiplic.  Mi.st.  Salin.  c.  Antim.  P.  Tart. 

21st. — The  periuieum  appears  considera- 
bly better,  but  the  right  leg  is  very  i>ainful, 
and  the  swelling  and  tenderness  are  extend- 
ing upwards,  reaching  nearly  to  the  knee, 
and  there  is  pain  in  the  abdomen  also.     She 
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complains  of  great  thirst  and  restlessness, 
and  her  pulse  is  130. 

Mr.  Powell  saw  her  at  this  time  with  'Sir. 
Granishaw,  and  prescribed  venesection  to  3xiv. 
warm  fomentations,  and  a  continuation  of 
the  saline  mixture.  The  blood  was  buffed 
and  cupped,  and  the  ])atient  was  evidently 
relieved  by  the  depletion,  as  on  the  nest 
day  the  abdominal  pain  had  subsided,  and 
that  in  the  leg  was  alleviated. 

23d. — Has  passed  a  bad  night,  the  pain 
being  so  severe  as  to  prevent  her  sleeping ; 
the  supply  of  milk  is  very  scnnty,  and  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  sever  tlie  infant  fi'om 
the  breast.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the  leg, 
and  the  limb  was  constantly  kept  in  flannels 
wrung  out  of  hot  water.  Half  a  grain  of 
Morph.  Hydrnchlor.  was  given  at  night,  and 
the  saline  mixture  continued.  Another 
small  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm  was 
proposed,  but  the  patient  would  not  consent 
to  it.  She  shewed  no  perceptible  change  in 
her  condition  until  the  26th,  when  complain- 
ing of  increased  pain  at  the  perinceum  ;  the 
part  was  examined,  and  found  to  be  in  a 
sloughing  state.  I  first  saw  her  at  this 
period,  and  recommended  that  a  yeast  poul- 
tice containing  a  small  quantity  of  Solut. 
Chlor.  Calcis  should  be  applied  to  the  peri- 
najum,  changing  it  frequently,  and  washing 
the  part  gently  with  tepid  water,  containing 
a  little  of  tjie  Tinct.  Camph.  Co.  She  took 
gr.  i.  of  Quin.  Disulph.  and  n\K.  of  Acid. 
Sulph.  Dil.  every  four  hours,  and  com- 
menced a  more  nutritious  diet,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  porter.  The  Morphine  v.-as  con- 
tinued at  night,  and  a  small  do?e  of  castor 
oil  occasionally  administered.  Under  this 
treatment  she  improved  in  her  symptoms 
until  the  31st. 

At  this  time  she  relished  her  food,  the 
sloughs  had  separated,  and  the  redness 
around  the  edges  of  the  wound  had  greatly 
dipiini.shed  in  extent.  The  pains  in  the  leg 
were  not  so  great  except  on  moving  her 
position  ;  the  pulse  is  weak  and  keeps  up  to 
120.  Mr.  Morton  was  kind  enough  to  see 
the  patient  at  this  period,  and  recommended 
a  continuation  of  the  same  treatment  for  the 
sloughing  parts,  and  that  as  soon  as  granula- 
tions should  commence,  a  weak  solution  of 
Sulphate  of  Zinc,  and  the  common  water 
dressing  should  be  used. 

Tiie  patient  soon  after  this  complained 
of  sore  throat,  and  of  a  feeling  of  stiffness  in 
the  arms,  which  were  painful  to  the  touch, 
but  there  was  no  swelling  or  redness  percep- 
tible. Mr.  Gramshaw,  who  had  hitherto 
assid\iously  attended  the  case,  was  obliged 
to  leave  London,  and  Mr.  Allchin  now  un- 
dertook the  further  charge  of  it. 

Se])t.  1st. — The  patient  complains  of  se- 
vere pain  in  the  wrists,  elbows,  shoulders, 
knees,  and  ankles,  which  joints  are  swollen. 


slightly  red,  and  very  tender  on  pressure; 
the  right  groin  is  also  affected  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  her  sleeping.  We 
thought  it  better  to  discontinue  the  fjuinine, 
especially  as  the  foregoing  symptoms  were 
accompanied  by  much  febrile  action,  and  to 
substitute  the  following  mixture. 

p,  Vin.  Sem.  Colch.  3j. ;  Tinct.  Hyos- 
cyam.  5iss. ;  Magnes.  Carb.  5j.  Aq. 
Mist.  Pip.  5VSS.  ft.  Mist,  cujus  partem 
quartam  sexta  quaque  hora  sumat. 

Two  thirds  of  a  grain  of  Morph. 
Hydrochl.  were  given  at  bed-time,  to  be 
repeated  during  the  night,  should  the  in- 
tense pain  not  be  relicv§,d. 

3d. — Has  slejjt  for  four  hours  after  tak- 
ing the  second  dose  of  Morphie,  and  has 
perspired  profusely ;  the  pains  are  diminished, 
she  has  no  headache,  the  pulse  is  134  but 
more  full  in  its  character,  the  tongue  clean, 
and  the  perinasum  is  going  on  favourably, 
and  forming  heedthy  granulations.  On  the 
4th  the  symptoms  had  abated  somewhat,  and 
the  only  feature  was  the  appearance  of  a 
vesicular  eruption  over  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, which  gradually  extended  to  the  body, 
but  was  not  attended  by  any  irritation  ;  the 
patient  still  com;)lains  of  sore  throat. 

As  the  report  of  this  case  has  already  ex- 
tended to  some  length,  I  will  omit  the  fur- 
ther daily  accounts,  as  minutely  taken  by  the 
gentleman  who  attended  her,  and  merely 
remark,  that  the  symptoms  varied  as  to  in- 
tensity, the  pain  in  the  groin  and  joints  being 
occasionally  very  severe,  and  controlled 
solely  by  repeated  doses  of  Morphina,  the 
pulse  generally  keeping  about  130.  She 
continued  in  this  state  until  the  10th  of 
September,  when  she  complained  of  great 
pain  and  dryness  in  the  throat,  delirium  suc- 
ceeded, the  respiration  became  hurried  :  she 
was  after  this  insensible,  and  gradually  sank, 
expiring  at  9  a.  m.  of  the  11th. 

Autopsy,  54  houis  after  death. — The  in- 
testines and  stomach  were  paler  than  natu- 
ral, and  much  distended  with  air,  but  they 
were  not  inflamed,  and  there  was  no  fluid 
within  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  uterus  jirescnted  no  very  particular 
appearance  ;  the  left  ovary  was  rather  softer 
than  natural,  but  otherwise  healthy ;  the 
right  ovary  was  about  three  times  its  natu- 
ral size,  black,  and  apparently  in  a  state  of 
sphacelus,  and  on  cutting  into  it  a  cavity 
was  discovered,  containing  a  dark  foetid 
fluid  ;  the  ligament  on  that  side  had  also  a 
dark  and  gangrenous  hue. 

Each  pleura  contained  about  ten  ounces 
of  bloody  serum,  but  the  lungs  themselves 
did  not  present  any  pathological  features ; 
the  heart  was  of  a  natural  size,  pale,  flabby, 
and  all  the  cavities  perfectly  empty.  Un- 
fortunatelv,    the  uterine    and  femoral  veins 
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were  not  examined  by  the  gentlemen  who 
performed  the  autopsy,  and  the  joints  also 
escaped  examination. 

This  case  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  which  have  sometimes  been  classed 
under  the  name  of  puerperal  rheumatism, 
although  I  have  very  great  doubts  as  to  its 
arthritic  character,  and  should  much  rather 
be  disposed  to  look  on  it  as  arising  from  in- 
flammation of  the  venous  system  connected 
■with  the  uterus.  In  some  other  similar 
cases  of  a  milder  nature,  I  have  invariably 
found  that  the  chief  seat  of  pain  was  in  one 
or  both  groins,  and  that  the  aft'ection  of  the 
<iifferent  joints  followed  afterwards. 

In  the  case  of  a  lajiy  whom  I  lately  at- 
tended, not  only  was  there  severe  pain  in 
the  left  groin,  but  all  the  joints  almost  in 
the  body  were  in  succession  affected,  the 
knees  having  been  for  ten  or  twelve  days  in 
a  flexed  position,  and  at  one  time  threaten- 
ing anchylosis.  The  debility  was  excessive, 
and  glandular  swellings  took  place  in  turn 
at  the  groins,  neck,  arm-pits,  thighs,  &c. 
By  the  continued  employment  of  fomenta- 
tions, a  few  leeches,  followed  by  the  com- 
bined employment  of  a  highly  nutritious 
diet  and  tonics,  the  patient  gradually,  though 
■very  slowly  recovered  from  her  hazardous 
state.  In  some  cases  of  fatal  pueri)eral  le- 
ver, the  same  pain  and  swelling  of  the  joints 
have  been  frequently  observed,  and  one  case 
recurs  to  my  mind  in  which  the  medical 
practitioner  was  so  far  deceived  by  the  re- 
semijlance  to  rheumatism  and  the  absence 
of  abdominal  pain  on  pressure,  that  he  con- 
fidently pronounced  the  case  to  be  rheu- 
matic, and  it  was  not  until  another  j)racti- 
tioner  who  met  him  in  consultation  assured 
him  of  its  true  nature,  that  he  was  convinced 
of  it,  the  patient  dying  the  day  after. 

Piorry,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject  lately 
published,  appears  likewise  to  have  some 
doubt  as  to  the  rheumatic  nature  of  similar 
cases  to  the  one  I  have  detailed,  and  thinks 
that  they  have  a  sjiecial  character,  dilfering 
from  ordinary  rheumatic  arthritis,  as  being 
less  subject  to  cardiac  complications,  and  in 
their  tendency  to  induce  suppuration  in  the 
synovial  capsules. 

Cask  XXXVIII. — Puerperal  fever ;  death 
of  husband  from  nomewhat  analoyous 
symploins. 

Dec.  I2th,  1844.— Sarah  Bell,  residing 
in  Mary  St.  Hampstead  road,  was  delivered 
of  a  female  child,  at  5  i>.  m.  it  being  her 
first  (;onfinement.  The  gentleman  who  at- 
tended her,  Mr.  Lee,  went  to  iier  imme- 
diately after  delivering  another  jjalicnt,  who 
afterwards  died  likewise  of  virulent  puerjie- 
ral  fever.  On  the  l.'Sth,  tlie  jjatient  com- 
plained of  sligiit  pain  in  tlie  bowels,  for 
which  a  dose  of  castor  oil  was  administered. 
On  the  14th  her  face  was  pale  and  anxious, 


she  complained  of  pain  recurring  at  intervals 
in  the  abdomen,  I  he  sligh^st  pressure  on 
this  part  increasing  it;  pulse  100;  bowels 
acted  on  by  the  aperient,  and  the  lochial  dis- 
charge free,  as  was  also  the  secretion  of 
milk.  The  patient  was  naturally  of  a  very 
weak  constitution,  and  there  were  many  de- 
pressing causes  connected  with  her  history, 
which  evidently  told  sadly  on  her.  She  had 
married  much  below  her  former  rank  of  life, 
and  for  some  months  past  had  been  tried  by 
extreme  poverty.  Mr.  Lee  ordered  for  hec 
mxxx.  Tinct.  Opii,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  Sp.  Amnion.  Arom.  every  four  or  five 
hours,  but  the  pain  was  found  on  the  next 
day  (15th)  to  have  increased;  the  pulse 
was  120,  her  countenance  very  anxious, 
and  there  was  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea. 
She  took  gr.  ij.  of  calomel  and  half  a  grain 
of  oiiium  every  three  hours ;  cataj)lasms 
were  constantly  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and 
six  leeches  to  the  most  painful  part.  I  first 
saw  her  on  the  IGth,  when  the  symptoms 
continued  much  the  same  ;  she  had  lost  the 
power  over  the  sphincters,  and  her  pulse 
was  very  quick  :  the  same  remedies  were 
continued,  and  as  much  nutriment  given  as 
she  was  able  to  take,  and  on  the  succeeding 
morning  she  was  apparently  better,  not 
complaining  of  pain  unless  she  moved,  and 
even  then  it  was  much  less.  She  had  slept 
for  some  time  ;  the  pulse  was  not  so  quick, 
and  the  tongue  moist,  but  she  still  had  no 
power  over  the  bladder  and  rectum  ;  shebe- 
c-unc  mucli  worse  towards  the  evening,  and 
expired  on  the  morning  of  the  18tli. 

The  husband  of  this  patient  was  observed 
by  Mr.  Lee  to  look  very  ill  en  the  I4th,  he 
having  had  no  other  room  or  bed  to  go  to 
but  that  on  which  his  wife  lay,  and  he  had 
had  little  or  no  sleep  since  her  confinement, 
lie  was  of  very  delicateeonstitution,  and  com- 
plained of  great  lassitude,  headache,  and  pain 
in  the  back  and  liuibs ;  his  bowels  were 
confined ;  the  tongue  was  furred  in  the 
centre,  red  at  the  edges,  and  (piitedry.  His 
pulse  was  (juick  and  small,  and  his  counte- 
nance had  a  distressed  expression.  As  he 
had  to  lie  in  the  same  bed  with  his  wife, 
Mr.  Lee  obtained  admission  for  him  into 
the  University  College  Hospital.  Shortly 
afterwards,  sloughing  of  the  scrotum  took 
jilacc,  and  \y.\\n  and  swelling  in  thejoii'.ts  ac- 
companied it.  He  did  not  survive  many 
days,  and  on  examination  I  understand  that 
a  dark-coloured  pus  was  found  in  the  joints. 
This,  though  a  rare  case,  is  not  a  singular 
one,  as  similar  instances  hav  occcasionally 
been  narrated,  in  whicii  the  low  typhoid  or 
erysipelatous  syni])toms  were  propagated  by 
contagion  (as  1  believe  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance)  from  the  puerperal  ])atients 
to  the  attendant  or  relation,  who  had  been 
constantly  with  them. 
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iDiGESTioN  continued.  Derangements 
OF  Primary  and  Secondary  Assi- 
milation. 

Some  information  in  regard  to  tlie 
pathology  of  assimilation  may  be  ob- 
lained  indirectly  from  a  study  of  the 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  urine.  AVc 
toiched,  and  merely  touched,  on  this 
important  but  as  yet  imperfectly  un- 
derstood subject,  in  the  conclusion 
of  cur  last  paper.  We  resume  it,  but 
our  lemarks  will  be  purposely  very  de- 
sultory and  concise. 

Saccharive  condition  of  the  urine  as 
comected  zcith  derangements  of  a.'i.simi- 
lation. — We  observed  in  our  last  jjaper 
that     one    of     the    several    functions 
of    the   stomach    was  the    conversion 
of    saccharine    into    albuminous    and 
oleaginous  principles.     From   aliment 
containing  saccharine  matter,  the  sto- 
mach  appears,  in   the    first   place,   to 
produce  a  weak  sugar,  and,  in  the  next 
place,    to    convert    this    into    soluble 
albumen.     We  now  speak  of  the  action 
of  the  healthy  stomach.     In  saccharine 
diabetes,  or   saccharuria,  the   stomach 
seems  to  acquire  a  morbid  power  of 
producing  sugar  from  saccharine,  and 
even  all  aliment:  hence  sugar  is  formed 
at  once  more  plentifully  than  usual,  and 
of  a  stronger  kind  :    and  just  in  pro- 
portion   as    primary    assimilation    ac- 
quires the  morbid  power  in   question, 
it  seems  to  lose  that  of  reducing  the 
sugar    into   soluble   albumen.     It   ap- 
pears, at  least,  to  effect  this  conversion 
only  imperfectly.     And  whether  owing 
to  this  cause,   or  to  the  preternatural 
abundance  of  saccharine  matter  thus 
generated    in    the    course   of  primary 
assimilation,  and  entering  the  circula- 
tion in  the  chyle,  it  happens  that  the 
sugar  re-appears  in  the  blood,  in  which 
it  is  dctectible  in  a  free  state  in  victims 
of   chronic   saccharine    diabetes.      Dr. 
Prout   appears    to  be  of  opinion   that 
the  lacteal  capillaries  fail  to  organize 
duly  this  saccharine  chyle,  in  its    pas- 
sage through    them;    and   hence   the 
derangements  of   secondary   assimila- 
tion, evinced  by  the  presence  of  sugar 


in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine.  Bu*" 
he  also  believes  that  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  diabetes,  sugar  is  formed  even 
in  the  secondary  assimilating  processes. 
The  relation  of  oxalic  acid  to  sugar 
reveals  the  source  of  the  occasional,  or, 
it  would  seem,  frequent  appearance  of 
this  principle  as  a  constituent  of  an 
abnormal  urinary  salt;  and  we  think 
it  not  at  all  improbable,  that  malic 
acid  also,  from  its  relation  to  sugar,  is 
occasionally  formed  (in  minute  quan- 
tity it  may  be)  in  the  system,  though,, 
so  far  as  1  am  aware,  it  has  not  yet 
been  detected. 

Dr.  Bird  has  alleged  that  he  has  never 
met  with  urine  at  once  saccharine  and 
oxalic,  though  mere  theory  might  lead 
us  to  anticipate  such   a   combination. 
Were  this  the  case,  there  must  be  some 
process,  at   present   not   at   all   under- 
stood, in   the   course  of  secondary  as- 
similation, or  of  the  renal   actions,  by 
which  sugar  existing  in  the  blood  is 
deprived,  in  the  oxalic  acid  diathesis, 
of  its  hydrogen  and  of  part  of  its  car- 
bon,   and  it  would,   I    apprehend,  be 
found   that,  in  cases   of  oxaluria,    the 
liver    would  secrete   more    profusely* 
than   in   those  of  saccharine   diabetes, 
and  this  we    believe  to  be  the   case. 
But  is  Dr.  Bird's  statement  accurate  ? 
His  words  are:  "In  no  instance  have 
I   yet   found  sugar  present  in   oxalic 
urine,"  and  he  repeats  the  asseveration 
in     the     ensuing     sentence    (p.    136, 
Urinary   Deposits).     Dr.  Prout,  how- 
ever, states,  with  equal  explicitness,  a 
directly  contrary  opinion.      "  When," 
he  says  Tp.  ^57,  Renal  and  Stomach  Dis- 
eases), _"  a   great  deal    of  saccharine 
matter  is  consumed  as  food,  the  urine 
often  contains  sugar'  as  well  as  oxalic 
acid,  and  when  sugar,  and  particularly 
oxalic  acid,  are  thus  freely  taken,  the 
urinary  sediments  always  contain  more 
or  less  of  the  oxalate  of  lime."     He 
adds,  that  the  oxalic  acid  diathesis  is 
also  sometimes  associated  with  serous 
urine. 

AVe  must  say  that,  whether  the  rule 
be  or  be  not  as  Di*.  Bird  states,  we 
have  met  with  cases  in  which,  as  Dr. 
Prout  observes,  sugar  and  oxalate  of 
lime  were  conjointly  detectible  in  the 


•  "We  would  infer  this  from  the  fact,  that,  as  part 
only  of  tlie  carbon  of  sugar,  which  must  be  sup- 
posed wandering  in  tlie  blood,  goes  to  form  oxalic 
acid,  the  remainder  required  to  be  eliminated;  and, 
of  course,  this  must  be  accomplished  either  by  the 
lungs  or  liver. 
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urine :  and  indeed,  amid  the  abrupt 
changes  to  which  the  urinary  secretion 
must  be  lialjle,  it  would  be  singular 
if,  .sometimes  at  least,  two  or  more- 
of  the  morbid  varieties  incident  to 
it,  and  not  chemically  incompatible 
with  each  other,  were  not  found  co- 
existing. 

As  the  cause  of  diabetes  is  uncertain, 
I  shall  say  notl'.iug  regarding  it,  ex- 
cept that  perhaps  an  inordinate  use  of 
crystallized  sugar  and  of    saccharine 
aliment  is,  if  any  known  cause  be  ad- 
mitted, the  one  best  authenticated.     Of 
the  treatment  also  (which  I  shall  not 
discuss  minutely),  the  management  of 
diet  and  of  the  digestive  organs  must 
constitute  a  main  feature.     And  here  I 
would  suggest  a  principle  somewhat  at 
variance  with  established  practice  and 
opinions,  which  isthis: — Yv  bile  I  should 
certainly    exclude    from    the  patient's 
diet,  crystallized  sugar    and   any  sac- 
charine    aliment    which    is    observed 
palpably    to    augment   the    gravity    of 
the  urine    and    diuresis,  yet   I   would 
hesitate  al)out  restricting  the  food  to  azo- 
tized  sunstances.     We  must  remember 
that  sugar  appears  to  be  formed,  not 
merely  in   primary   assimilation   from 
the  ingcsta,  but  also  in  secondary  as- 
similation from  the  tissues.     We  must 
also  consider  that  it  is  not  sugar  that 
causes  the  disease,  but  a  certain  morbid 
action    that   gives   rise    to   the   sugar. 
Till  this  morbid  action  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  assimilating  processes  is 
corrected  or  subdued,  sugar  will  con- 
tinue to  be  formed,  even  though  it  be 
rigidly  excluded  from  the  diet :   it  is 
formed,  as  emaciation  proves,  from  the 
tissues.     Hence,  rigorously  to  exclude 
non-azotizcd,  and,  perhaps,  saccharine 
aliment,  is  probably  but  to  force  the 
disease  to  attack  fso  to  speak),  for  want 
of  materials,  the  living  tissues  them- 
selves.     ^Ve    would    therefore  ■  allow 
farinaceous  food  at  least:  and  in  this 
view   Dr.  Prout  concurs,    though     he 
does  not  assign  tlie  reasons  we  have 
ventured    to    adduce.       I   admit  that 
sometimes  great  temporary  amendment 
seems  to   follow   the  absolute   use   of 
animal   food:   but   unless  the   cure  is 
prompt  and  complete,  wliich  it  rarely 
is,  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  are, 
soon   after,   aggravated,   and   tiie  fatal 
event    is    ai)])arcntly    accelerated.      It 
is   worthy  of   note,    that,  not   less   as 
regards  morbid  than  normal  secretions, 
a  diminution  or  a  suppression  of  them 


is  commonly  a  greater  evil  than  an  ex- 
cess. The  profuse  biliary  discharges  of 
an  irritated  liver  are  accompanied  fre- 
(juently  W'ith  excitement,  griping,  and 
even  inflammatoryand  febrile  symptoms: 
from  all  which,  however,  the  jiatient 
may  recover:  but  suppressed  bile,  for 
the  most  part,  speedily  induces*  coma 
and  death.  Tiie  excretion  of  a  preter- 
natural amount  of  urea  is  usually- 
marked  by  symptoms  of  some  urgency: 
its  non-elimination  seems  to  produce 
fatal  poisoning.  A  similar  principle 
probaljly  holds  in  regard  to  sugar  and 
oxalic  acid.  And  not  at  all  unlikeh 
in  cases  where  we  flatter  ourselves  thft 
we,  or  nature,  has  cured  these  aid 
other  diseases  attended  with  ovirt 
morbid  secretions,  because  these  is- 
cretions  have  disapp.eared  ;  they  have 
merely  become  latent,  and  the'  mala- 
dies on  whicii  they  depend  have  as- 
sumed their  gravest  and  last  phase. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  here  much 
should  be  said  of  the  chemical  examina- 
tion of  the  urine.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  amiss  to  suggest,  that,  as  a  few  of  the 
microscopical  discoveries  lately  com- 
municated to  the  world,  may  be  termed 
microscopical  as  regards  their  degree 
of  ])ractical  value  and  importance,  as 
well  as  the  physical  minuteness  of  their 
subjects,  so  there  ajijjears  some  risk 
that  chemical  diagnosis  of  the  urine 
may  be  carried  to  a  useless  and  even 
ridiculous  minuteness  and  refincment.f 


*  I  apprehend  that  tlie  secret  of  the  dangerous 
thoiigli  often  useful  power  of  narcotics,  in  part 
consists  in  tlieir  suspendinp;  secretions,  and  thus 
partially  and  temporarily  poisoning  the  syslcm. 

t  In  a  discussion  on  !)ur))ura,  whicli  toolc  place 
on  tlie  20th  of  tliis  inontli  (October)  in  the  Medical 
Society,  we  lind  it  stated  by  one  of  tlie  members : 
"  It  should  be  recollected  that  when  we  (live  lemon- 
ade in  tliis  disease  we  were  really  Kiviny  soda,  for  le- 
mon-juicK  was  a  super-citrate  of  soda,  rendering  the 
urine  alkaline."  (See  Report,  p.  1133  of  Uiis  Jour- 
nal.) On  referring  to  Ur.  A.  T.  Thomson's  .iccount 
of  the  comiiosition  of  lemon-juice,  we  find  it  stated 
to  be  "i)rincipally  of  the  citric  acid,  mucilnsre,  ex- 
tractive; matter,  and  a  small  proportion  of  sugar  and 
water."  Dr.  I'ereira,  in  his  Treatise  on  Diet,  (juotes, 
and  therefore  we  presume,  adopts,  Proust's  account 
of  the  composition  of  this  acid,  which  is  as  follows  :— 
"  Citric  acid. 

Malic. 

(lum. 

Hitter  extractive. 

Water." 
IJut  putliuR  out  of  view  nltojrether  the  question 
whctlicr  the  speaker  referred  to  is  in  ritrlit  or  in 
error,  in  n'Kard  to  tlii'  composition  of  knion-jiiicc, 
we  yet  lielieve,  lliat  if  the  aim  of  his  observation  is, 
as  it  undoubtedly  seems  to  be,  to  prove  that  the 
l)hyfiolo|;ical  and  thernpcutical  cftects  of  lemon- 
juicc!  and  of  soda,  in  jiurpura  or  in  any  disease,  are 
identical,  he  will  find  few  prnctiral  observers  to 
concur  with  him.    We  ore  inclined  to  guBpect,  tha  t 
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The  grand  morbid,  as  the  grand  normal 
characters  of  the  urine,  it  is  not,  in 
truth,  a  vei-ii  dift'icult  task  to  translate, 
•when  practical  information  is  singly 
sought.  Is  its  appearance,  is  its  amount 
natural  ?  The  eye  can  decide,  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  in  many  cases  the 
one  point  :  two  or  three  brief  ques- 
tions and  directions  ascertain  the  other. 
"What  is  its  specific  gravity  ?  Does  it 
moderately  redden  litmus  ?  Does  it 
\cloud  or  coagulate  on  being  heated  ? 
Does  any  turbidness,  which  may  be 
jresent,  duappear  on  heat  being  ap- 
plied ?  From  these  investigations, 
wuich  any  practitioner  may  execute 
extempore,  it  may,  in  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  cases,  be  determined  whe- 
ther a  furl/ier  examination  is  needed  ; 
whether  nitric  acid,  caustic  potash,  eva- 
poration, the  microscope,  or  any  other 
agent,  or  mode  of  more  rigorous  ana- 
lysis, may  be  expedient.  There  are, 
doubtless,  some  species  of  morbid  urine, 
as  the  oxalic,  &c.  wb.ich  the  above  mea- 
sures may  not  detect :  but,  besides  that 
the  occurrence  of  these  is  comparatively 
rare  (and  this  remark,  notwithstanding 
Dr.  Bird's  opinion,  we  must  apply  even 
to  oxalic  urine),  there  are  generally 
other  marked  constitutional  systems 
which  would  determine  us  to  examine 
the  urine,  even  independently  of  its 
presenting,  or  not  presenting,  overt 
signs  of  derangement. 

Serous  urine,  as  coyinected  with  de- 
rangements of  tlie  assimilative  organs. — 
There  is  every  probability  that  albu- 
minous urine  has  a  variety  of  causes. 
There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  some- 
times, in  cases  of  such  mine  being 
voided,  the  kidney  is  little  or  not  at  all 
affected,  or,  if  so,  only  functionally  ; 
and  that,  through  it,  the  blood  disbur- 
dens itself  of  an  undue  proportion  of 
albumen  which  has,  perhaps,  been  im- 
perfectly elaborated  by  the  lacteals. 
In  other  cases,  albuminous  urine  is 
found  associated  witli  what  is  called 
granular  kidney,  but  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  the  former  causes  the  latter, 
or  the  contrary.  The  same  remark 
applies  still  more  forcibly  to  congestion 
of  the  kidney,   which,   moreover,  for 


the  speaker,  in  liis  obsorvations,  had  only  in  view 
the  re-aj:encies  of  the  iaboratorj-,  and  forgot  those 
■which  ve^'etable  and  animal  substance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  living  mucous  membrane  of  a  stomach 
on  tlie  otiier,  mutually  exert  when  brought  in 
contact. 

Even  supposing  lemon-juice  to  be  a  "  super-citrate 
of  soda,"  is  tlie  acid  alone  to  be  therapeutically 
rent,  the  alkali  alone  therapeutically  active  .' 


obvious  reasons,  can  only  be  a  very 
transient  cause,  if  cause  it  ever  is,  of 
albuminuria.  Our  business,  at  present, 
is  merely  to  inquire,  as  far  as  inquiry 
can  be  made,  into  those  derangements 
of  the  assimilating  processes  which 
seem  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  mor- 
bid states,  in  wiiich  albumen  is  voided 
in  the  urine. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
many  cases  of  derangement  of  chymi- 
fication,  of  chylification,  or  of  both,  the 
soluble  albumen  of  those  first  assimi- 
lating processes  is  sufficiently  elabo- 
rated to  be  able  to  enter  and  pass 
through  the  lacteals,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  be  organised  by  them  into 
perfect  blood.  It  consequently  wanders 
about  the  system,  giving  rise,  probably, 
to  disease  in  various  organs,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  lungs,  for  Dr.  Prout 
believes  that  it  is  this,  "the  compa- 
ratively insoluble  pseudo-albuminous 
matter'  of  struma,"  which,  in  passing 
through  the  pulmonary  tissue,  gives 
rise  to  tubercles;  but,  while  part  of  it 
is  disposed  of  in  this  way,  some  of  it  is 
eliminated  in  the  form  of  urate  of  am- 
monia, of  urea,  of  uric  acid;  some  of  it^ 
also,  it  may  be,  directly  as  albumen. 
In  this  last  case,  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
pose some  functional  debility  of  the 
kidney,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
fails  to  give  to  the  albumen  the  form 
of  one  or  other  of  the  normal,  organic, 
or  saline  constituents  of  the  urine. 

Or  the  albumen  in  the  circulation 
may  proceed  from  the  second,  that  is, 
the  disorganizing  process  of  secondary 
assimilation.  Febrile  or  inflammatory 
disturbance,  or  some  exanthematous  vi- 
rus, may  interfere  with  tliis  process, 
and  cause  the  blood  to  be  more  or  less 
loaded  with  spurious  albumen,  and 
this,  according  to  the  general  law  by 
which  morbid  matters  tend  spontane- 
ously to  discharge  themselves  through 
one  "or  other  of  the  natural  emuncto- 
ries,  may  seek  to  find  egress  by  the 
kidneys. 

As  the  albumen,  which  occasionally 
passes  by  the  kidney,  has  thus  pro- 
bably two  sources  (and  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  sugar),  its  presence 
does  not,  prima  facie,  indicate  disor- 
"■anization  of  any  particular  tissue.  If 
fts  elimination  in  the  urine  is  simply 
owing  to  its  having  been  originally 
crudely  concocted  (by  an  imperfect 
primary  assimilation)— if,  though  suf- 
ficiently chylified  to  pass  the  lacteals, 
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It  was  no  more  fitted  than  saccharine 
albumen  to  serve  the  formative  pur- 
poses of  secondary  assimilation  ;  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  urine  does  not,  of 
course,  indicate  decomposition  of  any 
tissue,  since  the  albumen  in  question 
never  formed  part  of  any.  It  is  only 
when  sugar  and  albumen  are  generated 
in  the  course  of  the  second  or  disorga- 
nizing process  of  secondary  assimilation, 
that  they  denote  the  morbid  absorption 
of  one  or  more  tissues;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  this  last  case,  the  accompany- 
ing symptoms  are  usually  of  a  jnuch 
move  severe  and  obstinate  kind  than  in 
the  former. 

Excess  of  urea,  uric  acid,  urate  of 
ammonia,  in  the  urine,  as  connected  tvilli 
deraiigetnents  of  assimilation. — Urea  is 
a  product  of  secondary  assimilation, 
and  although,  so  far  as  has  yet  been 
discovered,  normally  eliminated  by  the 
kidney  alone,  it  is  not  organized,  at 
least  wholly  and  solely,  by  that  viscus, 
for  it  is  found  in  the  blood,  as  Simon 
and  Marchand  have  ascertained.  Lch- 
mann  and  Kuhn  have  also  detected  it 
in  bile,  where,  next  to  the  urine,  it 
might,  a  priori,  have  been  most  pro- 
bably anticipated.  Its  alleged  presence 
in  the  liquor  anmii  and  milk,  in  sweat 
and  in  saliva,  would  require,  we  appre- 
hend, to  be  better  established. 

Dr.  Prout  entertains  the  following 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  excess  of  urea. 
He  believes  this  to  be  due  more  fre- 
quently to  derangements  of  secondary 
than  of  primary  assimilation  ;  and  that 
the  source  of  urea  in  such  cases  is 
chiefly  the  gelatinous  tissues,  from 
which  also  the  saccharuria  of  secondary 
assimilation  is  derived.  lie  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  morbid  destructive  assi- 
milation of  this  tissue  may  manifest 
itself  either  by  an  excess  of  urea,  or  of 
principles  complementary  to  it,  nainely, 
the  saccharine  principle  and  the  lactic 
and  oxalic  acids,  related  to  or  derived 
from  that  principle.  Occasionally  urea 
appears  in  the  urine  under  the  form  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  According  to 
I3ecquerel,  a  diminution  of  the  normal 
quantity  of  urea  is  a  more  frequent 
morbid  symjitom  than  an  increase  of 
it;  and  we  think  that  Dr.  I'rout  states 
his  experience  to  be,  that,  for  one  case 
of  excess  of  urea,  he  has  met  with 
twenty  cases  of  diabetes.  Our  own 
more  limited  experience,  however,  has 
supplied  a  considerably  greater  jjropor- 
tion  than  this  of  cases  of  excess  of  urea. 


Dr.  Prout  states  that  the  causes  predis- 
posing to  an  excess  of  urea  seem  to  be 
similar  to  those  ])redisposing  to  dia- 
betes ;  but  we  should  think  that,  from 
the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  the  one  de- 
posit and  not  in  the  other,  the  causes, 
so  far  as  those  consist  in,  or  include, 
dietetic  errors,  must  considerably  differ. 
So  far  as  we  can  observe,  Dr.  Bird, 
in  his  work  on  Urinary  Deposits,  be- 
sides stating  the  chemical  diagnosis  of 
urea,  says  little  or  nothing  respect- 
ing it. 

We  should  be  disposed  to  treat  excess 
of  urea  in  somewhat  the  same  manne"  in 
which  we  should  an  excess  of  uric  acid, 
or  of  urate  of  ammonia,  with,  of  crurse 
those  modifications  which  must  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  reader. 

Dr.  Prout's  opinion,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  seems  to  be,  that  both 
saccharine  diabetes  and  the  excess  of 
urea  are  due  to  abnormal  decomposition 
of  the  gelatinous  tissue;  consequently, 
we  might  expe«t  cutaneous.  Sec,  disease 
to  accompany  the  derangement  in  ques- 
tion. We  have,  however,  in  a  former 
paper,  observed,  that  such  a  relation  is 
by  no  means  always  traceable.*  The 
adipose  tissue  seems  more  particularly 
affected  than  any  other ;  and  this  may 
be  expected  and  explained.  Though 
this  tissue  has  direct  uses,  yet  it  is  evi- 
dently also  laid  up  merely  as  a  reserve 
whence,  in  cases  of  necessity,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, of  suspended  assimilation,  either 
from  actual  want  of  food,  or  from  febrile 
disturbance  interfering  with  diges- 
tion, in  order  that  the  atrophy  of  more 
imjjortant  tissues  may  be  postponed  to 
the  last  moment,  by  the  substitutive 
secondary  assimilation  of  this  deposited 
fat.  If,  then,  death  or  recovery  take 
place,  before  the  adipose  tissue  is  en- 
tirely absorbed,  it  may  be  diflicult  to 
determine  whether  any  other  tissue 
have  suffered  to  any  extent,  or  what 
tissue  would, after  the  adipose  have  been 
attacked. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have,  equally 
often,  chronic  cutaneous  disease  with 
little  or  with  no  derangement  wiiatevcr 
of  the  urine,  but  in  such  cases  the  liver 
will  be  usually  found  deranged;  while 
again,  the  urine  is  faulty,  find  perhaps 


•Dr.  Prout  offers  a  very  plausible  cxplanaUon  of 
tliis.  llpobsprvt'sthat.wlii'ntlu'skin-affcctioiiamoncU 
somrwliat,  the  urine  bi-nomcs  nttY'Cled,  ami  vice  riTfd. 
Anil  llmsfroni  llic  two  ilcriint-'einonts  not  appoariiiK 
i-uetaniously,  it  miKlit  at  first  be  supposeil  tbat  tliey 
have  no  relation,  when  tlix  very  opposite  conclusion 
ought,  obviously,  to  bu  drawn. 
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has  been  so  for  years,  yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  general  health  is  unimpaired  I 

A  case  singularly  illustrative  of  this 
is  at  present  under  my  observation. 
The  patient,  of  the  male  sex,  is  in  his 
34(h  year,  during  five  of  which  he  has 
been  the  subject  of  tlie  disease  which 
I  am  about  to  describe.  It  commenced 
in  1841,  with  large  boils  about  the 
thighs  and  nates,  after  which  a  species 
of  prurigo  came  on ;  this  has  tormented 
I'im  ever  since.  The  disorder  is  severest 
ir.  the  forearms,  thighs,  legs  and  ankles, 
but  other  parts  are  not  free  from  it. 
It  Is  worse  at  night.  The  misery  it  has 
caused  him  by  rendering  it  necessary  to 
live  isolated  and  to  be  constantly  at- 
tempting some  one  thing  or  another  to 
Ifeep  it  in  check,  is  such,  that  he  in- 
formed me  "  Ite  of  leu  ivished  for  death." 
He  has  been  under  innumerable  prac- 
titioners, and  been  subjected  to  almost 
every  treatment,  yet  totally  without 
effect.  Among  measures  which  afford- 
ed him  temporary  relief,  is  what  may 
be  called  a  In/dropathic*  one.  (I  crave 
pardon  for  using  the  Braotian  word,) 
namely  laborious  ablutions  with  cold 
water. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cutaneous 
affection  and  the  state  of  the  urine,  the 
health  of  this  person  is  perfect  ;  that 
is  to  say,  his  stomach,  bowels,  his  appe- 
tite and  his  muscular  strength,  are  in 
the  best  order.  His  urine  was  however 
deranged,  and  may  have  long  been  so. 
"Within  half  an  hour  from  the  time  that 
nitric  acid  was  added  to  it,  a  pretty 
copious  deposit  of  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
urea  took  place.  (Its  specific  gravity 
was  102(j.)  It  was  also  slightly  saccha- 
rine ;  in  no  degree  serous. f  Such, 
when  I  fir^t  saw  him,  were  the  charac- 
ters of  even  the  morning  nrifce,  which, 
moreove.'',  was,  in  amount,  certainly 
not  under  the  average  standard  of 
health.  Notwithstanding  those  symp- 
toms, his  healtli,  appetite,  muscular 
power,were,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
perfect. 

So  far  as  concerns  urinarij  treat- 
ment it  were  needless  to  pursue  the 


•  I  need  not  remind  my  readers  that  the  word 
hydropathic,  coined  by  Ignorance,  (perliaps  by  Wag- 
gery,) from  vi'Jip  and  TrdOot;  "'eans  not  water 
cure,  (as  was  probably  intended)  but  water  disease. 
i  There  were  no  traces  of  bile  in  the  urine,  though 
its  jiresence,  especially  in  biliary  derangement,  is 
much  more  common  than  I  once  suspected.  In  this 
person's  case,  however,  bile  in  the  urine  was  hardly 
-  be  expected,  his  digestive  organs  being  entirely 
gular,  and  his  alvine  evacuations  ^uite  natural. 


details  of  this  case  further,  for  ex- 
cept a  slight  regulation  of  diet,  the 
means  adopted  had  reference  to  the  cu- 
taneous, rather  than  the  renal  lesions. 
The  patient's  use  of  animal  food  had 
not  been  excessive,  yet  we  restricted  it, 
and  confined  him  to  mutton  once  a  day, 
with  fish  and  eggs.  He  was  to  use 
butter  and  sugar  very  sparingly,  and 
totally  to  disuse  clieese,  beer,  wine, 
spirits.  Salads  for  breakfast  were  en- 
joined.  In  ordering  medicines  addressed 
to  the  digestive  organs  (which  I  did, 
but  of  which  I  find  I  have  not 
kept  full  account,)  I  miglit  seem  to  be 
endeavouring  to  "  better  what  was  best" 
these  being  already  regular  :  but  I 
wished  to  excite  some  constitutional 
change  or  disturbance,  under  coverof 
which  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase,)  I 
hoped  that  the  external  measures  which 
I  j)roposed  to  take  to  renew  a  healthy 
state  and  action  of  tlie  skin,  might  be 
successful.  This,  expressed  as  clearly 
and  briefly  as  I  can,  was  the  principle 
of  treatment  which  suggested  itself  to 
my  mind  :  and  in  medicine  as  in  most 
other  things,  observation  pursued  in 
reference  to  a  i)rinciple  is  the  best, 
perhaps  the  only  nietliod.  by  which  in- 
struction may  be  reaped  both  from  suc- 
cess and  failure. 

^.  Bi.  chlorid.  Hydrarg.  5j. 
Aqua;  calcis,  3vij. 
Tinct.  opii.  ^j. 

S.   Applicetur  ubi  sit  titillatio. 

R.  Liquor,  potass,  arsenitis. 

S.  sumantur  guttje  quatuor  bis  die, 
dose  gradatim  creta  ad  guttas  viginti 
bis  die. 

These  were  used  simultaneously  for 
some  time.  At  length,  the  gums  be- 
coming slightly  sore,  the  former  was 
intermitted,  and  the  arsenical  drops 
were  given  in  decoction  of  cinchona. 
No  distinct  benefit  resulted. 

He  next  had  sulphur  ointment,  which 
made  his  complaint  worse.  He  was 
tlien  directed  to  apply  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine, 
which  had  no  particular  effect.  Mean- 
time, he  continued  the  arsenical  drops, 
but  now  in  decoction  of  elm-bark. 
He  also  took  the  following  pills  twice 
a  day. 

Ext.  Rhei.  gr.  xxxvi. 
Mass.  Pil.  Hydrarg,  gr.  xviii. 
Arsenici  Albi.  gr.  ss. 
Fiant  pil.  xii.  quorum  sumanturj.  ante 
prandium,  atque  hord  somni  quotidie. 
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He  felt  considerable  palliatio7i  from 
this  treatment,  but  still  there  were  not 
satisfactory  prospects  of  decided  cure. 

Continuing  the  elin  bark  decoction 
and  the  arsenical  drops,  omitting  the 
pills,  he  now  took  at  mid-day,  six  grains 
of  Sulphuretnm  Hydrargyri  cum  sul- 
phure.  I  pencilled  over  the  affected 
parts  with  a  solution  of  a  scruple  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water,  the  strength  of  which  has 
been  subsequently  doubled,  and  this,  I 
may  observe,  causes  him,  an  hour  after 
it  is  applied,  some  little  pain.  From 
this  he  has  experienced  more  benefit 
than  from  any  thing  he  has  ever  used. 
It  has  entirely  removed  the  itching. 
But  as  there  are  in  the  skin  here  and 
there  several  small  sacculi,  from  which 
when  compressed  a  white  pus-like  mat- 
ter may  be  made  to  exude,  and  as  these 
receptacles  lie  too  deep  to  be  reached 
by  the  caustic  in  solution,  I  have  de- 
tected that  a  stick  of  it,  brought  to  a 
sharp  point,  should  be  pressed  into 
these  cavities.  The  proceeding  will  be 
at  once  painful  and  tedious,  but  pro- 
bably effc'Ctual ;  but  the  case  requires 
some  such  measure,  and  tiie  patient 
will  be  too  happy  to  purchase  a  cure 
even  at  the  expense  of  suffering.  The 
condition  of  the  urine  is,  meanwhile, 
improved. 

The  consideration  of  the  excess  of 
uric  acid  and  of  urate  of  ammonia,  and 
the  presence  of  urate  of  soda  in  the 
urine  and  in  the  whole  fibrous  tissue, as 
connected  with  derangements  of  assi- 
milation, must  be  postponed  to  a  future 
occasion. 

Deposits  of  uric  acid,  and  its  comhimi- 
tioiis,  as  connected  with  derangements  of 
secondary  assimilation. — A  small  quan- 
tity of  uric  acid  forms  a  constituent  of 
urine.  The  proportion  is  about  0.398 
in  the  1000  parts,  or  supposing  the 
urine  voided  in  24  hours  to  be  4(J 
ounces,  8.1  grains  of  uric  acid  are  con- 
tained in  that  quantity.  The  nncom- 
bincd  lactic  and  uric  acid,  according  to 
Berx.elius,  is  owing  to  the  acid  re- 
agency  of  urine.  Dr.  Prout,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  questions  the  fact  of  uric 
acid  existing  uncombiued  in  normal 
urine,  and  assigns  for  this  view  reasons 
which  a])i)ear  plausible.  lie  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  uric  acid  exists  in  conil)i- 
nation  with  ammonia,  by  which  it  is 
rendered  greatly  more  soluble,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  ;icid  retains, 
tliough  thuK  combined,    the  property 


of  reddening  litmus  paper.*  Though 
this  acid  is  displaced  very  readily 
from  its  combinations,  yet,  singularly 
enough,  the  urate  and  the  super-phos- 
phate of  ammonia  are  found  capable  of 
existing  in  solution  together,  and  to 
one  or  both  of  these,  in  Dr.  Front's 
opinion,  is  owing  the  acid  reaction  of 
urine.  Dr.  Bird,  again,  ascribes  the 
acidity  of  urine  to  free  phosphoric  acid:  • 
and  while  we  regard  this  view  as  less 
probable  and  much  more  hypothetic^I 
than  that  of  Dr.  Prout,  these,  as  wjII 
as  other  diff^^renccs  of  opinion,  prove 
that  the  real  constitution  of  the  urine 
is  far  from  being  fully  and  precisely 
understood.  We  think  it  not  impro- 
bable that  future  analyses  may  shew 
that  the  acidity  of  the  urine  is  owing, 
at  different  times,  to  various  acids, 
or,  perhaps,  simultaneously  to  various 
acids,  the  uric,  phosphoric,  lactic,  and 
sulphuric.  Dr.  Prout  seems  to  have 
shewn,  as  just  observed,  that  uric  acid 
does  not  exist  free  in  normal  urine ; 
but  it  is  still  matter  for  inquiry  whe- 
ther free  lactic  acid,  or  some  super- 
lactate,  does  not  contribute,  with  urate 
and  super-phosphate  of  ammonia,  to 
produce  the  acid  reaction  of  healthy 
urine. 

Ihere  seems  reason  to  suspect  that 
uric  acid  and  its  compounds  are  derived 
from  chyle  (particularly  chyle  furnished 
from  an  imperfect  primary  mal-assimi- 
lation),  from  the  albumen  of  the  blood, 
and,  also,  by  destructive  secondary  assi- 
milation, fnjm  the  albuminous  textiwes. 
Urea  and  lactic  acid,  as  already  stated, 
are  supposed  to  be  principally  derived 
from  the  gelatinous  tissues.  Uric  acid 
and  its  compounds,  in  excess,  are  sup- 
jiosed  more  particularly  to  accompany 
and  to  iAlicale  the  gouty  diathesis,  as 
lactic  acid  does  the  rheumatic.  In  gout, 
the  urine,  previous  to  the  attack,  and 
often  during  tlie  severity  of  it,  deposits 
uric  acid,  tlie  urates  of  ammonia  and 
soda,  with,  occasionally,  more  or  less 
of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  of  mag- 
nesia. The  presence  of  the  purpuric 
acid  (as  it  is  named  by  Dr.  Prout,  the 
murexau  of  Liebig),  united  with  am- 
monia, gives  a  red  or  pinkish  hue  to 
the  discharge. 

While,  during  the  gouty  paroxysm, 
the  salts  named  are  escaping  by  the 
kidney,  it  may  happen  that  the  peculiar 

•  Uric  ncid  requires  for  voliition  10,000  times  its 
wFi<;lit  uf  water  ut  tiOs :  uratcul  umnioiiiu  only  4.sO 
limes. 
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deposits  of  arthritic  inflammation  takes 
place  in  tlie  cartilaginous  and  tendi- 
nous tissues.  These  deposits  consist 
chiefly  of  urate  of  soda,  with  occa- 
sionally small  and  variable  quantities 
of  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,*  and  with  the  urates  of  potash 
and  ammonia.  They  generally  take 
place  in  the  cartilages  and  ligaments, 
and  in  the  areolar  tissue  around  joints 
and  exterior  to  the  synovial  meinbrane. 
These  form  what  are  called  the  chalk 
stones  of  gout.  "When  the  depositions 
are  in  considerable  masses,  they  are 
incapable  of  absorption,  or,  rather,  so- 
lution :  but  in  earlier  and  milder  gouty 
attacks,  deposits  unquestionably  take 
place,  which,  re-dissolved  in  the  cedema 
of  the  accompanying  or  consequent 
inflammation,  and  thus  absorbed  into 
the  circulation,  leave  the  parts  nearly 
or  altogether  as  perfect  as  before. 

The  uric  acid  deposits  depend,  pro- 
bably, on  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
They  are  witnessed  in  fever;  and  in- 
flammations, doubtless,  partly  owing 
to  the  interruption  of  cutaneous  tran- 
spiration, which  so  notably  charac- 
terizes these  states,  during  which  the 
kidneys  supplement,  in  some  degree, 
the  suspended  elimination  of  uric  acid 
by  the  skin.  They  may  be  said  to  be, 
in  some  measure,  pathognomonic  of 
what  may  be  termed  nitrcgenical  dia- 
Oiesis,  that  condition,  namely,  in  which 
more  nitrogenitic  food  having  been 
used  and  assimilated  than  the  system 


•  In  referring  to  lime  as  a  morbid  eicretion,  we 
think  it  somewhat  of  a  duty  to  cs.ll  attention  to  a 
patented  water,  in  which,  so  far  from  beinj  con- 
cealed, it  is  studiously  proclaimrd  that  lime  forms 
the  ciScient  injrredient.  This  v.ater  is  moreover 
recommended  to  the  public  as  "  a  daily  bereraje." 
TVe  view  with  regret  the  recent  suggestion  of  the 
use  of  t.'as  water,  by  a  writer  in  this  journal ;  that 
suegestion  being  uncoupled,  as  in  our  opinion  it 
ought  to  have  been,  wiih  a  formal  declaration  of 
the  dancer  of  using  this  water,  except  in  very  oc- 
casional and  peculiar  circumstances.  "Without  sucli 
a  declaration,  we  think  it  unadvisable  that  a  pro- 
fessional Ecntleman  should  sanction,  in  any  manner, 
the  use  <^f  a  most  dangerous  liquor  offered  to  the 
public  for  constant  use :  for  such  sanction  may  be 
misconstrued  into  a  general  approval.  The'  in- 
ventor of  this  liquid  states  that  on  analysins  tlie 
"  water  taken  from  many  different  sources,"  he  in- 
variably found  lime.  Kence  he  infers  that  a  water, 
with  which  lime  is  systematically  incorporated,  must 
be  elisible  and  wholesome.  On  the  same  principle 
he  mi?ht  infer  that  because,  in  specimens  of  air 
obtained  from  "many  different  sources,"  soot  will 
be  found,  so  un  atmosphere  in  which  soot  is  de- 
signedly iind  artiticially  mingled,  would  be  a  boon 
to  the  community.  Why!  Liine,  as  is  well  known, 
is  of  all  iintacids  precisely  the  one  most  objection- 
able; the  ia;:-edient  we  woiild  most  sed  ulously  exclude 
from  our  daily  drink.  What  ignorant  tiiding  this, 
with  health. 


requires,  the  blood  is  preter  naturally 
loaded  with  albumen  and  fibrin.  In 
such  circumstances  the  circulation  dis- 
burdens itself  of  the  unappropriated 
superfluity,  through  the  kidney,  in  the 
form  of  uric  acid,  or  some  one  or  more 
of  its  combinations.  If  the  redundant 
nitrogenized  principles  do  not  escape 
by  the  kidney,  they  take  either  the  still 
more  unfortunate  channel  of  arthritic 
deposit  around  the  joints,  or  else  give 
rise  to  the  severest  and  most  intract- 
able forms  of  biliary  and  dyspeptic 
disease  and  remarkable  derangements 
of  the  gHStro-enteritic  secretions.  In 
other  cases,  they  induce  obstinate  and 
extensive  chronic  affections  of  the  skin, 
either  of  a  phlegmonous  tubercular 
character,  or  of  spreading  abcesses, 
discharging  a  mixture  of  blood,  sanies, 
and  pus.  Such  cases  have  rejveatedly 
come  under  my  notice. 

In  an  individual  disposed  to  uric  acid 
deposits,  a  large  meal  of  animal  food  or 
even  of  fine  wheaten  bread  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  azote  contained  in  it)  is 
apt  to  produce  them;  while  a  moderate 
employment  of  these  articles  of  diet,  or 
the  use  principally  of  farinaceous  ali- 
ment, prevents  the  inconvenience. 

Phoiiphutic  DepO!iit.->,  as  connected  icitk 
D  y>ifeptic  Derangements. — Albumen,we 
know,  contains  pliospliorus  and  sulphur, 
and  so  does  the  oleaginous  principle, 
w  hich  forms  as  much  as  a  fourth  part  of 
the  brain  and  nerves.  The  exact  mode 
of  combination,  however,  of  the  oil  and 
phosphorus  is  not  known.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  phosphorus  is  oxy- 
genated, previous  to  its  forming  the 
phosphate  of  lime  of  bone,  to  its  escap- 
ing by  the  kidneys  in  union  with  mag- 
nesia, ammonia,  and  lime,  is  also  as  un- 
known to  us  as  is  the  mode  in  which 
carbon  is  oxygenated  in  the  course  of 
the  assimilative  disorganization  of  the 
tissues  by  the  oxygen  of  the  red  glo- 
bules.* It  would  appear  that  Iwth 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid,  uncora- 
bined  with  bases,  are  occasionally  pre- 
sent in  the  urine,  though  in  a  minute 
quantity :  nay,  that  phosphorus  and 
sulphur,  not  in  the  form  of  the  known 
acids  just  named,  but  in  some  other 
combination  not  yet  ascertained,  also 
pass,  sometimes,  through  the  kidneys. 


"  We  assume,  for  the  time,  the  theory  as  to  this 
use  and  object  of  the  red  globules  to  be  established 
which,_  though  plausiMi-,  :t  is  not.  There  se«ms  to 
us,  indeed,  to  be  difficnUies  coimected  wiih  it. 
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According  to  Fremy,  the  following 
are  the  constituents  of  the  human 
brain,  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  spi- 
nal cord,  and  of  some  part  of  various 
nerves: — Cerebric  acid  (as  he  calls 
it)  free  :  combined  with  soda :  and 
with  phosphate  of  lime,  2.  Oleo-phos- 
phoric  acid  free:  combined  with  soda, 3. 
Oleine  and  margarine,  4.  Minute  quan- 
tities of  oleic  and  niargaric  acids,  5. 
Cholesterin,  5.  Water  and  albuminous 
matter.  The  proportions  are,  albumen, 
7  parts  :  fatty  matters,  &c.,  5  parts  : 
water,  80  parts.  Why  does  M.  Freniy 
omit  notice  of  sulphur  ? 

The  phosphoric  acid,  then,  of  the 
phosphates  must  have  one  or  more  of 
three  sources :  the  albumen  of  the 
blood  or  of  the  tissues,  or  the  fat  of  the 
nervous  masses,  or  tlie  jihosphate  of 
bone.  The  albumen  of  the  blood  can 
furnish  only  a  minute  quantity,  yet  its 
undue  elimination  from  the  albumi- 
nous principle  of  the  blood  may  seri- 
ously derange  the  healthy  consiitution 
of  that  fluid,  and  cause  profound  disor- 
ders and  imperfections  in  ultimate  nu- 
trition. 

The  general  indication  afforded  by 
the  deposition  of  the  ])hosphates,  is  a 
state  of  constitution,  debility  and  irri- 
tability, implying  or  ajit  to  induce  a 
breaking  up,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  sys- 
tem. Hence  the  fetiology  and  the 
nature  of  the  phosphatic  diathesis  sug- 
gest its  therapeutical  management  : 
corroI)orative  measures  ;  vegetable  se- 
datives, bitters,  and  acid;  hyoscyamus, 
the  citrate  of  ammonia,  the  ammonio- 
citrates  of  iron  with  Hock  and  Bur- 
gundy, but  of  the  strongest  sorts. 

12,  Bentinck-streef,  Jlanclicster-square. 
[To  be  continued.] 


EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THK  KXHA- 
LATION  OF  CARBONIC  ACID  FROM  THK 
LUNGS. 

M.  ViERONDT,  in  continuino;  his  researches 
on  respiration  (an  iibstract  of  some  of  wiiich 
•was  given  at  i)age  (jl  1  of  tlie  present  volume 
of  the  Medical  (jazkttk),  finds  that  im- 
mediately after  drinking  any  s])irituous  li(iuor 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  becomes 
sensibly  diminished,  and  that  this  diminution 
lasts  for  about  two  hours  (Gaz.  Med.  Oct.  1.) 
If  this  be  so,  the  retention  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  system  will  in  all  jirobability  con- 
tribute somewhat  towards  ])roducini;  the 
intoxicating  efFcct,  the  subscipient  headache, 
and  other  phenomena,  resulting  from  the 
employment  of  spirits. 


ON  A  HITHERTO   UNDESCRIBED 

STRUCTURE  IN  THE  HUMAN 

HAIR  SHEATH. 

By  Thomas  H.  Huxlev,  Student. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

In  Professor  Henle's  "  Btricht  iieber 
die  Leistungen  in  der  Histologic,"  for 
184(5,  the  following  passage  is  con- 
tained : — 

"  Kohlrausch  and  Krause  describes 
the  inner  layer  of  the   sheath   of  the 
root  (of  the  hair)  which  I  depicted  as 
a   glossy   soft    fenestrated    membrane, 
to  be    a  layer  of  pale  longish  and  Hat 
cells,  which  firmly  adliere  in  the  longi- 
tudinal direction,    whilst    transversely 
they  may   be   separated  by  manipula- 
tion, and  then  present  the  appearance 
of  a    membrane  with  irregular  gaps. 
This   same    membrane   separated    and 
folded  they  considered  to  form  the  trans- 
verse strice  on  the  root  of  the   hair.     I 
venture  to  aflirm  that  these  observers 
have  uot  even  seen  any   inner  layer  of 
the  sheath  of  the  root.     I  beg  of  them 
to   treat    a   hair   torn   out   with   both 
layers   of  the   shcMth  adhering,    with 
acetic  acid  ;  carefully  to  strip  o(F  the 
granular    outer  layer,   which   by   this 
means  is  rendered  brittle,   and  then  to 
adjust  the  focus  of  the   microscope  to 
the  most  superficial   part   of  the   hair. 
They  will  then  see,  not  only  the  round 
holes    with    very  even  slu'.rp  borders 
described  by  me,  but  also,  by   altering 
the  focus,  they  will  see    beueatli  this 
the  transverse  strii)S,  which,  as  Meyer 
justly  stated,  are   formed   by  the   bor- 
ders of  imbricated  scales.     I  have  also 
at  times  seen  a  layer  consislingof  anas- 
tomosing   longitudinal     fibres,    which 
perhaps     is    composed    of    elongated 
scales,  but   I  cannot  say   whether   this 
was    in    the    place  of  my  fenestrated 
membrane.     Certainly  it  is  not  ordina- 
rily present. 

Perhaps  some  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  contradictory  opinions  here 
set  forth,  by  some  observations  made 
by  myself  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  since  repeated  so  fre- 
quently, as,  I  hope,  to  avoid  all  source 
of  error. 

If  the  sheath  of  the  root  be  split 
longitudinally  witli  needles  or  a  line 
knife — removed,  and  laid  out  flat  with 
the  inner  surface  uppermost,  the  fenes- 
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strated  membrane  Vill  be  at  once  seen, 
when  the  focus  of  the  microscope  is 
adjusted  to  its  upper  surface.  If  some 
part  where  the  sharp  well-defined  edge 
of  this  membrane  is  free,  be  now  more 
carefully  examined  there  will  probably 
be  seen  extending  for  some  little  dis- 
tance beyond,  and  lying  above  it,  a 
-single  layer  of  very  pale  epithehum- 
like  nucleated  cells.  If  the  eye  be  now 
carried  again  over  the  fenestrated 
membrane  (the  focus  being  carefully 
adjusted),  this  layer  will  be  found  to 
be  traceable  over  the  fenestrated  mem- 
brane, and  to  be  in  close  connexion 
with  it. 

The  individual  cells  composing  the 
layer  are  very  delicate  and  pale,  readily 
escaping  observation  when  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  structures  ;  they 
are  more  or  less  polygonal  or  rounded, 
l-600th  to  l-1200th  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter :  they  are  applied  edge  to  edge  or 
nearly  so. 

The  nuclei  are  elongated,  broader  at 
their  extremities  than  in  the  middle, 
and  sometmies  more  or  less  prolonged 
at  their  angles ;  their  average  long 
diameter  may  be  about  I-2000th  of  an 
inch,  but  in  this  respect  they  (as  the 
cells)  vary  a  good  deal.     They  appear 


more  or  less  granular,  but  do  not  pre- 
sent any  distinct  nucleolus. 

Acetic  acid  renders  both  cell  and 
nucleus  extremely  indistinct;  the  lat- 
ter would  sometimes  appear  to  become 
corrugated  after  the  manner  of  the  pus 
corpuscles,  Sec. 

The  position  of  this  layer  of  cells  is 
between  the  fenest.-ated  membrane  and 
the  cortical  scales ;  clear  proof  of  this 
is  obtained  when  the  cortical  scales 
happen  to  peel  off  from  the  shaft  and 
adhere  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sheath.  If  the  focus  be  adjusted  to 
them,  depressing  it  brings  into  view, 
1st.  the  layer  of  nucleated  cells;  2d. 
the  fenestrated  membrane. 

Subjoined  is  a  drawing  of  the  inner 
surface  of  a  hair  sheath,  illustrating 
this. 

Possibly  it  is  the  layer  of  cells  here 
described  which  has  been  confounded 
by  Kohlrausch  and  Krause  with  the 
fenestrated  membrane;  which  has 
been  described  by  Henle  as  consisting 
of  anastomosing  longitudinal  fibres, 
and  by  ISIeyer  (cited  in  Professor 
Henle's  Allgemeine  Anatomic,  p.  295). 
as  a  stage  of  development  nf  the  cor- 
tical scales. 
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CASE  OF  CEDEMA  OF  THE  GLOTTIS  FROM 


CEDEMA  OF   THE   GLOTTIS,   FROM 

SLIGHT  INJURY  OF  THE  MUCOUS 

SURFACE : 

LARYNGOTOMY  FIFTEli.N  HOURS  AFTER  THE 
ACCIDENT  :    SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS. 

Communicated  hy 
W.  Lawrence,  Esq. 

JvLiA  Creed,  a  healthy  married  wo- 
man, aged  33,    confined  in  Bridewell 
Prison   for  a  trifling  offence,  met  with 
the   following  accident  on  the  evening 
of  the  1st  Oct.   1845.     Whilst  eating 
her  snpper,  between   5  and  6  o'clock, 
a  piece  of  unmasticr.ted  crust  of  bread 
slipped  into  the  cesophagus  and  stuck 
there,     producing     great     uneasiness. 
Finding  she  could  not  get  it  down  by 
the  most  powerful  efforts  to  swallow  or 
to  drink  water,  slie  made  an  attempt 
to  reacli  it  with  her  lingers.     In  this 
she   failed,   but   the   irritation   of  the 
fauces,   occasioned   by  it,   brought  on 
retching,  and  this  action  had  the  effect 
of  moving   the   crus:   and   lodging   it 
higher  up  in  the  throat.     According  to 
her  account,  however,  it  still  required 
a  resolute  effort  for  its  removal,  and  m 
the  course  of  her  endeavours,  she  felt, 
to  use  her  own  term,  as  if  the  "  flesh 
had  been  torn"  either  by  her  fingers  or 
hy  the  foreign  body.     For  about  two 
hours  after   this  she  felt  no  particular 
inconvenience    from    the    occurrence, 
but   then   began   to    experience   some 
difficulty  in   breathing.      She   lay  in 
bed  restless  and  uneasy,  starting  up  in 
alarm   the    moment   she    fell    asleep. 
One  or  two  of  the  attacks  of  threaten- 
ing  suffocation    were    very    alarming, 
and   she  endeavoured    to   arouse    her 
fellow-prisoners,  who,  however,    were 
sleeping     too     soundly     to    be      thus 
awakened.   Being  a  patient  woman,  her 
efforts  were  probably  but  faint,  from  a 
fear  of  occasioning  trouble.     Towards 
morning  the  difficulty  of  breathing  be- 
came  less  urgent.      Medical  aid  was 
sent  for  as  soon  as  her  condition  be- 
came   known    to   the   officers   of    the 
prison. 

At  half  past  ten,  a.m.  (Oct.  2d)  I 
found  her  sitting  propped  up  in  bed; 
her  face   tumid  and  red,  expressive  of 

*  The  operation  was  perfoniu'rt  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Crookes,  before  the  patient  came  under  Mr. 
Lawrence's  care,  at  St.  IJartlioloinew's  Hospital, 
'llie  narrative  of  the  case  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Crookes. 


uneasiness  and  alarm.  Her  breathing, 
however,  was  at  this  time  tranquil,  and 
air  entered  freely  into  the  lungs.  Her 
voice  was  feeble  and  hoarse,  and  every 
attempt  to  swallow  liquids  brought  on 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and 
face.  The  fauces  had  a  natural  ap- 
pearance on  an  ordinary  inspection, 
but  when  the  root  of  the  tongue  was 
forcibly  depressed,  a  rounded  tumor, 
the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  of  a  faint  red 
colour,  was  perceived  in  the  situation 
of  the  glottis,  consisting  obviously  of 
the  mucous  membrane  in  an  oedema- 
tons  state. 

Ten  leeches  had  already  been  ap- 
plied by  order  of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  had 
seen  her  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
bites  were  still  bleeding  freely  under 
the  use  of  warm  fomentations.  Her 
bowels  had  acted  freely  in  the  morning. 
As  she  was  apparently  deriving 
benefit  from  the  remedies  then  in 
action,  and  as  her  breathing  was  tran- 
quil and  free,  I  left  her  for  a  short 
time  to  make  a  call  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  On  my  return,  I 
found  Mr.  Holding,  the  nearest  medical 
resident,  then  at  the  door  of  the 
])rison.  and  learnt  that  he  had  been 
hurriedly  sent  for.  He  accompanied 
me  to  the  prisoner's  cell.  Her  aspect, 
at  the  first  glance,  tcild  phiinly  the 
course  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
pursue  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Her  face  was  livid  and  swollen  ;  and 
the  spasmodic  efforts  by  which  she  was 
drawing  into  her  chest  the  smallest 
quantities  of  air,  were  evidently  fail- 
ing. She  was  comatose  before  she 
could  be  placed  upon  a  table. 

I  performed  the  operation  of  laryn- 
gotomy  a  little  before  noon.  It  was 
done  without  much  difficulty,  altliough 
the  shortness  and  fatness  of  her  neck 
made  her  an  unl'avourable  subject  for 
the  ojjcration.  Afior  a  free  incision  of 
the  integuments  had  been  made,  the 
loose  cellular  tissue  was  readily  torn 
through  with  the  fingers,  and  the 
cricothyroideum  membrane  reached. 
The  distended  thyroid  veins  were  easily 
avoided,  and  the  whole  amount  of 
haemorrhage  was  trilling.  Whilst  the 
membrane  lay  clearly  exposed  between 
the  tops  of  my  fingers,  Mr.  Holding 
jiunctured  it  at  my  request,  but  the 
opening  thus  made  was  very  small, 
and  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  was 
insufficient.  As  the  lividity  of  the 
face,    however,    appeared   slightly    to 
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diminish,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  await 
tlie  arrival  of  the  proper  tubes,  mean- 
while carefully  conimaadiiig  the  open- 
ing with  my  fingers.  As  soon  as  the 
tubes  were  brought,  I  enlarged  the 
opening,  and  introduced  one,  and 
within  a  second  or  two  afterwards  the 
lividity  of  the  face  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  the  poor  woman  was  re- 
stored to  perfect  consciousness. 

For  the  greater  convenience  of 
treatment  the  patient  v.as  removed  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing in  the  course  of  the  night,  arising 
_  from  the  tube  getting  blocked  up  with 
mucus,  everything  went  on  vciy  fa- 
vourably. Soon  after  the  operation. 
air  was  found  to  pass  through  the  nos- 
trils, and  on  Mr.  Lawrence's  visit  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  tube  was  removed,  re- 
spiration being  carried  on  without  im- 
pediment through  the  natural  passage. 
In  about  a  week  the  air  only  passed 
through  the  wound  on  coughing,  and 
ceased  to  do  so  altogether  three  or  four 
days  later.  Eight  days  after  the  ope- 
ration she  complained  of  some  pain  in 
her  chest,  but  on  auscultation  no  sound 
■was  heard  to  create  any  fear  of  inflai-n- 
niation,  and  the  application  of  a  blister 
speedily  removed  it.  No  other  unto- 
ward symptom  occurred,  and  the  wound 
is  now  (Oct.  2Ist)  entirely  cicatrised. 

SYPHILIS. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  Syphilitic  Diseases,  Dr.  Egan  adduces  the 
following  particulars  : — 

1st.  He  has  observed  the  simple  super- 
ficial ulcer,  unattended  with  indurated  margin 
or  base,  give  rise  to  a  papular  eruption, 
pains  resembling  rheumatism,  increased 
vascularity  of  the  throat,  generally  accom- 
panied with  enlarged  tonsils.  In  this  form 
he  has  never  witnessed  the  occurreiice  of 
rupia,  nodes,  or  ulceration  of  the  back  of 
the  pharynx  :  in  this  class,  which  were  for 
the  most  part  treated  without  mercury,  con- 
stitutional symptoms  occurred  far  more 
frequently,  but  were  of  a  milder  description 
than  in  those  where  the  opposite  plan  of 
treatment  was  adopted.  \Vhen  tojjical 
applications  fail,  mercury  is  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  cure. 

2ndly.  That  strong  presumptive  evidence 
has  been  afforded  that  the  matter  of  gonor- 
rhoea, in  its  incipient  stage,  is  capable  of 
producing  a  mild  form   of  secondary  symp- 


toms ;  but,  not  having  been  able  to  sub- 
stantiate this  oi)inion  by  the  process  of 
inoculation,  he  cannot,  as  far  as  his  expe- 
rience goes,  lay  it  down  as  an  ascertained 
fact. 

M.  Ricord,  we  believe,  lays  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  the  form  of  gonorrhoeal  discharge 
which  produces  the  characteristic  pustules 
and  ulcers  by  inoculation  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  chancre  within  the  urethra. 

3dly.  That  the  phagedienic  ulcer,  where 
it  has  existed  ab  initio,  does  not  owe  its 
characters  to  any  peculiarity  of  constitution, 
but  to  a  specilic  virtis,  as  is  evinced  iu  thie 
dissimilarity  and  inveteracy  of  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  symptoms  ;  and  that,  in  such 
cases,  mercury  is  decidedly  injurious.  And, 
lastly,  that  all  the  secondary  forms  of 
syphilis,  with  the  exception  of  iritis,  are 
curable  without  the  aid  of  mercury  ;  the 
cure,  however,  is  much  more  protracted,  but 
relapses  far  less  frequent. — Dublin  Journal 
of  Med.  Science,  May  1845. 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS  IN  SPAIN  (tOLEDO). 

The  Hosjntal  de  las  Locos,  or  so  called 
afujlmn  for  lunatics  (Locoa  Arabice,  mad,) 
is,  like  most  similar  establishments  in  Spain, 
no  honour  to  science  and  humanity.  In- 
sanity seems  to  derange  both  the  intellects  of 
the  patients  and  to  harden  the  bowels  of  their 
attendants,  while  the  usual  misappropriation 
of  the  scanty  funds  has  produced  a  truly 
reckless,  make-shift,  wretclied  result.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  classification.  The  inmates 
are  either  crowded, — the  monomaniac,  and 
the  raving  mad, — in  one  confusion  of  dirt 
and  miseiy,  where  they  howl  at  each  other, 
chained  like  wild  beasts,  and  treated  even 
worse  than  criminals;  for  the  passions  of  those 
who  are  the  most  furious,  areinfuriated  by  the 
savage  lash.  There  is  not  even  a  curtain  to 
conceal  the  sad  necessities  of  these  human 
beings,  now  reduced  to  animals  ;  every  thing 
is  public  even  unto  death,  whose  last  groan  is 
mingled  with  the  frantic  laugh  of  the  sur- 
viving spectators.  In  some  rare  ca.<es,  the 
bodies  of  those  whose  minds  are  a  void,  are 
confined  in  solitary  cells,  with  no  other 
companions  save  aftiiction.  Of  these,  many 
when  first  sent  here,  to  be  put  out  of  the 
way  by  friends  and  relations,  were  not  mad, 
soon  indeed  to  become  so,  as  solitude,  sor- 
row, and  the  iron  enter  their  brains.  This 
establishment,  one  which  the  Toledan  ought 
to  hide  in  shame,  is  usually  among  the  first 
lions  which  he  forces  upon  the  stranger,  and 
especially  on  the  Englishman  ;  since,  holding 
all  our  worthy  countrymen  to  be  all  Locos, 
he  naturally  imagines  they  will  be  quite  at 
home  !  but  the  sight  is  a  sad  one,  and  ahke 
disgraceful  to  the  sane,  as  degrading  to  the 
insane  native." — Ford's  Spain, 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

FRIDAY,  NOV.  28,    IS45. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners  reveals  some 
important  facts  connected  with  the 
progress  of  vaccination,  and  its  influ- 
ence in  checking  the  ravages  of  small- 
pox among  the  pauper  population.  As 
the  mortality  from  this  disease  was  on 
the  increase,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tent to  which  vaccination  had  been,  or 
ought  to  have  been,  carried  on  through- 
out England  and  Wales,  the  Com- 
missioners required  from  the  several 
Unions  and  parishes  returns  of  the 
numbers  vaccinated  in  each,  during  the 
year  ending  the  29th  September,  1844. 
Returns  were  received  from  542  Unions 
and  parishes,  containing  very  full  sta- 
tistical details.  The  first  object  was 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  vac- 
cinated to  the  total  births,  a  deduction 
of  Sy^jths  per  cent,  being  made  for  the 
number  of  children  dying  under  the 
age  of  three  months,  before  which 
period  vaccination  is  rarely  performed. 
From  this  calculation,  it  would  appear 
that  in  one  year  there  were  412,891 
children,  and  we  gather,  from  the 
abstract  of  the  returns,  that  the  number 
actually  vaccinated  by  the  public  vac- 
cinators amounted  to  290,45-,  leaving 
122,438  children  to  the  chance.of  being 
vaccinated  by  private  medical  prac- 
titioners, or  at  public  institutions.  Al- 
though in  the  number  of  persons  re- 
turned, there  may  have  been  some 
adults,  and  probably  cases  of  re-vacci- 
nation, yet  there  is  certainly  no  better 
method  for  testing  the  efficiency  of  the 
"Vaccination  Act  than  that  of  comparing 
the  number  of  births  with  the  returns 
of  the  vaccinated.  The  results  ob- 
tained from  a  large  section  of  the 
population,  amounting   to   more   than 


four-fifths  of  the  total  births  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  shows,  therefore,  that 
the  known  instances  of  public  vacci- 
nation are  at  least  as  1  :  I  •  4,  compared 
with  the  children  which  are  living 
beyond  the  age  of  three  months.  This 
is  in  the  ratio  of  about  two  cases  of 
vaccination  among  three  children.  It 
therefore  appears  that  only  two-tkirds 
of  the  children,  chiefiij  of  the  pauper 
popidatioii,  under  (JO  vaccination, 

AVe  regret  to  find  by  the  Report  that 
there  is  still  a  great  prejudice  existing 
among  the  ignorant  and  uneducated 
classes  of  the  people  against  the  prac- 
tice. This  feeling  is  becoming  less 
prevalent,  but  still  there  prevails  in 
many  districts  an  erroneous  apprehen- 
sion that  other  eruptive  and  cutaneous 
diseases  are  liable  to  be  communicated 
by  the  vaccine  virus.  The  registration 
and  poor-law  returns,  however,  now 
infallibly  indicate  those  localities  in 
which  the  objects  of  the  Vaccination 
Act  are  imperfectly  carried  out.  They 
are  at  once  known  by  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  births  over  the  numbers 
vaccinated.  In  some  districts  the  out- 
stations  have  been  given  up  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  of  the  people  to 
take  their  children  to  them  ;  and  in 
these  cases  the  vaccinators  have  been 
compelled  to  visit  the  houses  of  the 
parents. 

As  a  medical  fact,  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  from  the  Report  that  a  large 
number  of  the  cases  of  vaccination 
turned  out  successfully.  It  seems  that 
out  of  the  290,453  persons  vaccinated 
there  were  no  less  than  278,192  suc- 
cessful, so  that  the  failures,  on  inspec- 
tion, amounted  to  only  12,2G1,  or  about 
four  per  cent.  Another  circumstance 
worthy  of  notice  is,  that  out  of  3954 
cases  of  small-pox  attended  by  the  vac- 
cinators during  the  year,  they  ascer- 
tained that  1283  had  been  previously 
vaccinated.  This  would  give  a  ratio 
of  one  vaccinated  person  attacked  for 
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three  who  had  not  undergone  the  ope- 
ration :  but  even  admitting  the  whole 
of  these  veccinations  to  have  been  per- 
fect, we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  which  these  1283  cases  bear 
to  the  total  number  vaccinated — the 
only  true  basis  of  a  comparison.  The 
efficacy  of  vaccination  can  be  fairly 
tested  only  bj'  observing  how  many  of 
the  vaccinated  are  attacked  by  the 
disease,  compared  with  those  who 
escape — not  by  comparing  the  numbers 
of  the  attacked  after  vaccination  with 
those  who  have  had  the  small-pox  in 
the  natural  way.  In  the  year  1844, 
when  small-pox  was  epidemic  in  the 
metropolis,  out  of  647  patients  admitted 
into  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  312,  or 
nearly  one-half,  had  satisfactory  vac- 
cine cicatrices.  If  figures  alone  were 
trusted  to,  and  the  data  obtained  at  this 
hospital,  with  less  than  700  cases,  were 
a  fair  representation  of  the  frequeucy 
of  occurrence  of  small-pox  after  vacci- 
nation throughout  the  whole  population 
of  England  and  Wales,  we  might  infer 
that  the  attacks  among  the  vaccinated 
amount  to  1  in  2  cases,  or  one-half; 
but  such  an  inference  cannot  be  drawn, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  we  do 
not  know  how  many  of  the  vaccinated 
escaped  for  each  of  the  312  attacked. 
Mere  accident  might  one  year  lead  to 
the  admission  of  none  but  vaccinated 
cases,  and  then  the  inference  might  be, 
in  the  face  of  all  experience,  that  Jen- 
ner's  discovery  afforded  no  protection 
at  all !  Even  during  the  Parisian  epi- 
demic of  1825,  it  was  remarked,  that  of 
682  persons  attacked,  only  162  (includ- 
ing 88  doutful  cases)  had  been  vacci- 
nated, or  about  one  to  four*. 

The  Poor-Law  returns  unfortunately 
supply  us  with  no  information  of  the 
mortality  from  small-pox  in  this  exten- 
sive series  of  observations ;  but  it  is  now 
generally  known  that  whatever  may 
be  the  proportions  attacked,  the  chances 

*  Annales  D'Hy^i^iie  Publique  et  de  M^decine 
Legale,  Avril,  1845. 


are  infinitely  in  favour  of  the  vacci- 
nated. In  the  Parisian  cases  above 
alluded  to,  the  deaths  of  the  vaccinated 
were  to  those  of  the  unvaccinated  as 
25:148,  oronlyl:0'9,  and  this  under 
all  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of 
an  epidemic.  But  it  will  be  more  in- 
teresting to  deduce  the  relative  mor- 
tality from  recent  data,  taking  the 
Quarterly  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  for  England  and  Wales,  just 
issued*.  On  examining  the  notes  of 
160  registrars  from  all  parts  of  England 
and  Wales,  we  find  that  the  number  of 
fatal  cases  of  small-pox  distinctly  spe- 
cified for  the  last  quarter,  amounted  to 
389.  Of  68  of  these  cases  no  particu- 
lars  are  given;  but  of  the  remaining 
321  it  was  ascertained  by  the  registrars 
that  37  only  had  been  vaccinated,  and 
284  had  not  undergone  vaccination. 
The  relative  mortality,  according  to 
the  above  returns,  was,  therefore,  in 
the  ratio  of  1 :8-7,  i.  e.  for  every  100 
of  the  vaccinated  870  of  the  unvacci- 
nated die  from  small-pox  :  or  the  mor- 
tality was  7'i  per  cent,  from  natural 
small-pox,  and  only  11-5  percent,  from 
the  disease  after  vaccination.  This 
result  does  not  at  all  affect  the  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  protective  influence 
of  vaccmation  ;  because  we  are  unable 
to  determine  how  many  recovered  for 
each  death  after  vaccination,  and  how 
many  escaped  the  disease  altogether. 
The  preponderance,  however,  is  suffi- 
ciently in  favour  of  vaccination,  and 
we  believe  that  in  proportion  as  obser- 
vations are  carefully  made,  the  more 
strikingly  will  this  fact  be  demon- 
stratedf. 

*  Ending:  September,  29,  1845. 

t  Medical  Statistics  may  be  adduced  here  as 
in  nuinerous  other  instances  for  or  ajcainst 
vaccination.  (Jfthe  312  cases,  reported  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  to  have  occurred  in  1844,  24  died— 
flivins;  a  mortality  of  nearly  8  per  cent ;  while 
the  mortality  from  small  pox  after  inoculation 
he  represents  to  be  1  in  500!  Dr.  Stark  in  a 
well  written  pamphlet  lately  published,  ([noting 
as  an  autliority  M.  Uousquet,  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  for  the  Prize  on  Vaccination, 
gives  the  mortality  from  small-pox  among  the 
vaccinated,  on  a  Lasis  of  2000  cases,  as  1  per 
cent !    2800  vaccinated  persons  having  escaped 
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The  public  are  too  much  disposed  to 
overlook  this  beneficial  effect  of  vacci- 
nation in  mitigating  the  severity  of  an 
attack  of  small-pox ;  they  have  been 
taught  to  regard  it  only  as  a  preven- 
tive, and  are  naturally  disappointed 
when  they  find  that  so  many  of  the 
vaccinated  are  attacked  by  the  malady, 
forgetting'!  that  it  is  still  exerting  an 
important  influence  in  converting  a 
most  fatal  into  a  comparatively  mild  dis 
ease.  Out  of  the  312  cases  observed  by 
Dr.  Gregory  in  1844,  100  had  only 
the  mild  varioloid  diseaser 

Most  medical  men  are  now  agreed 
that  the  small-pox  is  not  likely  to  be 
entirely  extinguished  by  vaccination. 
If  the  frequency  and  the  virulence  of 
its  attacks  be  diminished,  this  is  all 
that  we  can  reasonably  expect.  The 
Vaccination  Act  has  now  been  in  ope- 
ration five  years.  In  the  j'earin  which 
it  was  first  introduced,  1840,  the  deaths 
throughout  England  and  Wales 
amounted  to  10,434 ;  in  1841  they 
sank  to  6,362 ;  and  in  1842,  to  2,715. 
The  metropolitan  mortality  from  this 
disease  also  underwent  a  considerable 
change  :  in  1S40  the  fatal  cases  were 
1,235;  in  1841,  1,0.53;  in  1842,  StiO; 
in  1843,  438.  These  results  strongly 
favoured  the  view,  that  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  vaccination  the  disease  was  be- 
coming disarmed  of  its  fatality.  In 
184.3,  however,  small-pox  became  epi- 
demic in  the  metropolis,  and  the  num- 
ber of  fatal  cases  reached  1,804,  a 
much  larger  mortality  than  had  been 
known  for  'some  years.  The  epidemic 
appears  to  be  agairi  subsiding,  the 
deaths  in  the  first  quarter  of  1845  be- 
ing 481;  in  the  second  only  24(5;  and 
in  the  tliird,  just  completed,  Jd. 

the  flisp!»Hc  nltoc^oflier,  tlius  making  tli(!  lial)ility 
to  attack  as  1  :  15,  or  rather  less  tliau  7  per 
cent.  Dr.  Stark  makes  llie  deatlis  from  re- 
cnrrent  Kinall-i)ox,  20  per  cent,  Imt  it  is  ])roprr 
to  obwrvo  thJH  is  only  on  a  basis  of  20  rasoK. 
Tliese  (lisrrcpanricB  are  in  ifen'-ral  owin;;:  to  eon- 
cluHJons  l)f'iiiff  drawn  from  iiiicqiiiil  numbers, 
and  without  regard  beinfj  had  to  nnmerous 
modifying  circumstances,  such  as  epidemic 
influence,  8ic. 


These  occasional  accessions  of  mor- 
tality in  a  most   malignant   disorder, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  operate  as  a 
discouragement  to  vaccination.      The 
concurrent  experience  of  professional 
men  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  most 
complete    extension.      We    may    not 
have  derived  from  it  all  that  Jenner 
and  his  immediate  followers  had  anti- 
cipated  ;  but  it  is  the   misfortune   of 
every  great  discovery  to  have  its  bene- 
fi:s    exaggerated.       Vaccination     has 
been  submitted  to  a  severe  ordeal  dur- 
ing nearly  half  a  century  ;  and  in  that 
period  it  has  beyond  all  question  been 
the  means  of  rescuing  thousands  from 
an    untimely    death.      The    Commis- 
sioners'  Report  furnishes   satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  are  successfully  ex- 
erting themselves  to  diffuse  the  bene- 
fits of  vaccination  among   the  poorer 
classes  of  society;  but  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done.     There  is  great  rea- 
son to   believe,   not  merely  from    the 
facts  here  brought  forward,  but  from 
those  accumulated  by  Dr.  Stark  from 
various  sources,  that,   at   the  highest 
estimate,  not  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  population  of  England  have 
undergone   vaccination.      Thus,  then, 
more  than  /I'ra  millions  may  be  regarded 
as  at  present  unprotected  !     Tiie  indi- 
viduals composing  this  large  section  of 
the  population  are  not  only  themselves 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  this  most  fatal 
disease,  but  they  constitute  a  jjcrma- 
neiit  source  for  its  propngation  and  dif- 
fusion even  among  those  who  arc  vac- 
cinated. 


l^ebtchjs. 

A  Si/r.tetn  of  Surgcrif.  By  J.  M. 
CiiKLifs.  Translated  from'  the  Ger- 
man, and  accompanied  with  addi- 
tional Notes  an.l  Observations,  lly 
John  F.  South.  Parts  iv.  v.  and  vi. 
Kcnshaw.  London,  1845. 
Thi;  recent  parts  of  Chelius'  Surgery, 
with  Mr.  Soutii's  additions,  realise  tile 
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favourable  expectations  which  we 
formed  from  a  perusal  of  the  earlier 
numbers.  An  amount  of  labour  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  added  portion 
of  the  notes,  which  -loes  great  credit  to 
the  powers  of  literary  research  and 
clinical  observation  of  the  Editor. 
Still  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve that,  while  the  greater  number 
of  the  sections  of  the  original  work 
have  received  full  illustration  from  the 
annotator,  others  have  been  permitted 
to  stand  alone  in  their  original  con- 
cise form,  without  the  addition  of  a 
single  case  or  practical  deduction.  This 
occasional  omission  gives  ':he  work  a 
somewhat  piebald  character;  render- 
ing it,  in  part,  an  elaborate  com[)ila- 
tion  ;  and,  in  part,  a  mere  hand-book — 
or  outline  of  facts.  Thus  Chelius'  re- 
marks on  "injuries  of  the  gullet, 
thoracic  duct,  diaphragm,  and  spinal 
marrow,  connected  with  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  chest,"  are  contained  ia 
a  single  paragraph  of  nine  lines, 
without  any  practical  comment  by  the 
editor.  The  article  on  Wounds  of  the 
Kidneys  takes  up  only  twenty  lines, 
and  also  stands  without  illustration. 
We  should  not  have  noticed  these  de- 
fects did  we  nol  think  that  they  will 
much  impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
compilation,  as  a  work  of  reference, 
imless  the  omissions  be  made  up  by 
the  addition  of  apposite  cases  (with 
which  our  literature  abounds)  in  an 
appendix;  or  by  a  reprint  of  those 
pages  in  which  the  deficiencies  occur. 
The  principal  subjects  treated  of  in 
these  three  numbers  are  as  follows  :  — 
The  modes  of  restraining  hiEmorrhage. 
Wounds,  including  gun-shot  and  poi- 
soned wounds.  (In  the  article  on 
Hydrophobia,  some  exceedingly  in- 
teresting extracts  from  Professor 
Youatt's  recent  work,77ie  O.h/,  are  given 
in  illustration  of  the  symptoms  of  ra- 
bies ciiniiia)  ;  Tetanus,  Injuries  of  the 
Head,  Chest,  and  Abdomen,  and  Frac- 
tures. 

Many  of  the  practical  facts  elicited 
in  the  course  of  this  work  are  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  value.  A  lec- 
ture upon  the  employment  of  the  ac- 
tual cautery  in  secondary  htemorrb.age, 
by  the  younger  Cline,  should  be  read 
by  every  surgeon.  The  so-called  im- 
provement, which  wholly  excluded  the 
use  of  the  actual  cautery  from  English 
surgery,  and  infected  the  minds  both 
of  patients  and  surgeons  w!:h  an  in- 


superable antipathy  to  its  employment, 
has  certainly  thrown  an  undeserved 
odium  upon  a  valuable  remedy, — this 
prejudice  must  eventually  be  removed. 
The  application  of  the  cautery  at  a 
"  black  heat"  has  proved  a  most  effec- 
tual and  comparatively  painless  mea- 
sure in  various  forms  of  fistulie,  where 
other  operations  of  a  tedious  and  for- 
midable character  would  almost  in- 
evitably have  failed.  As  a  means  of 
counter-irritation  the  application  of 
the  ferrum  cuiidens  is  often  found  at 
once  a  mild  and  an  efficacious  remedy; 
and,  in  cases  of  sudden  h;cmorrhage, 
where  proper  instruments  for  securing 
the  bleeding  vessels  are  not  at  hand, 
or  where  the  ordinary  means  of  sup- 
pressing the  fiow  of  blood  fail,  ex- 
perience shews  that  the  actual  cautery- 
may  frequently  be  had  recourse  to  with, 
safety  and  success. 

The  following  quotation  respecting 
cicatrices  of  the  uterus  is  interesting, 
as  tending  to  prove  demonstratively 
the  correctness  of  an  opinion  generally 
held  by  obstetric  authorities. 

"  Dr.  Merrem,  of  Cologne,*  struck  with 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  rupture  of  the 
uterus  in  women  who  became  pregnant  after 
having  undergone  the  Caesarean  section, 
investigated  the  subject,  and  has  shown  that 
in  the  nature  of  the  cicatrix  by  which 
wounds  of  tlie  uterus  are  very  often  closed 
we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  acci- 
dent. It  would  appear  that  the  wound  is 
not  uufrequently  closed  merely  by  ])erito- 
neum,  or,  in  other  cases,  adhesions  take 
place  between  the  edges  of  the  uterine 
wound  and  those  of  the  divided  abdonunal 
parietes,  and  a  tistulous  opening  into  the 
wonib  has  thus  been  formed,  which  con- 
tinued open  for  months.  Of  course,  in 
either  of  these  cases,  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions in  a  subsequent  labour  would  soon  tear 
asunder  this  frail  bond  of  union,  and  expose 
the  woman  to  all  the  dangers  of  ruptured 
uterus.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  wound  is 
united  by  a  different  process,  though  one 
not  much  more  secure.  Thus  Merrem,  on 
performing  the  Caesarean  section  ujion  a 
woman  for  the  second  time,  found  the  for- 
mer incision  four  inches  long,  and  three 
fingers  breadth  wide.  It  was  concave  in- 
stead of  convex,  like  other  parts  of  the  walls 
of  the  uterus,  and  was  conrposed  of  white 
glistening  fibres,  with  a  dilated  blood-vessel 
running  close  to  either  margin.  In  the 
twelfth  volume  of  the  Aledico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,  Mr.  Birch  relates  the  history  of 

*  Gemeinsame  deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Ge- 
burts  Kunde,  vol.  iii. 
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a  woman  who  recovered  from  a  rupture  of 
the  uterus.  Nine  years  after,  having 
married  again,  she  became  pregnant ;  dur- 
ing labour  the  uterus  gave  way,  and  four 
days  afterwards  the  woman  died. 

At  the  post-morlem  examination,  at  which 
vre  were  present,  no  trace  of  the  former  rup- 
ture could  be  discovered  ;  but  its  situation, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Birch  corresponded 
exactly  to  the  place  where  the  uterus  had 
again  given  way.  Dr.  Merrem  conceives 
"  that  these  cicatrices  cause  rupture  by  pre- 
venting the  natural  developement  of  the 
uterus,  and  by  interfering  with  its  regular 
contractions." 

AVe  shall  conclude  our  quotations 
with  two  cases  of  fracture  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebra,  occurring  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances. 

"  Case  I. — A  sailor,  about  forty  years  of 
age,  in  good  health,  jumped  headlong  from 
a  ship  into  the  sea  to  bathe,  a  sail  being 
spread  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  to  re- 
ceive the  bathers,  and  protect  them  from  the 
sharks.  It  is  supposed  that  his  head  was 
■violently  thrown  back  on  coming  in  contact 
•with  the  water  or  sail,  as  he  immediately  be- 
came motionless.  When  got  on  deck,  all 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  below 
the  shoulders  were  observed  to  be  paralysed, 
and  respiration  was  performed  by  the  dia- 
phragm alone.  The  circulation  and  tempe- 
rature were  natural,  and  the  senses  perfect. 
In  a  few  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident,  vomiting  commenced,  and  became 
more  frequent  till  he  died,  at  the  ex)iiration 
of  forty-eight  hours.  Upon  examination, 
the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  was  found  com- 
pletely severed  through  its  body,  wliich  was 
widely  separated  from  that  of  the  third. 
The  left  side  of  the  arch  of  the  fourth  was 
broken  in  three  places,  and  forced  forwards 
on  the  spinal  marrow,  which  was  crushed 
and  lacerated.  The  left  side  of  the  arch  of 
the  fifth  was  likewise  broken,  and  the  spi- 
nous process  of  the  third  pressed  down  ujion 
the  fourth  vertebra.  Tliis  preparation  is  in 
St.  Thomas's  Museum. 

"  Case  II. — A  man  threw  himself  into  a 
river  to  bathe,  from  a  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  the  water  being  only  three  feet 
deep.  He  came  up  to  the  surface,  and  im- 
mediately fell  back  to  the  bottom.  The  by. 
standers  observing  he  made  no  attempt  to 
swim,  drew  him  out,  and  lifted  him  insensi- 
ble upon  the  bank.  U|)on  the  arrival  of  the 
medical  man,  he  was  found  pulseless,  but 
•with  priapism.  Hy  the  use  of  ammonia  he 
•was  revived,  but  his  limbs  were  paralysed, 
and  when  admitted  into  the  hospital  an  hour 
after,  his  body  was  cold,  pulse  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  the  skin  (piite  insensible,  but 
he  retained  perfect  consciousness,  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  back  of  his  neck,  and 


could  not  move  his  head,  which  swayed 
about  with  its  own  weight,  and  was  free 
from  ache.  He  had  great  disposition  to 
make  water,  but  could  not,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  catheter  was  useless,  as  the 
bladder  contained  none.  He  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  accident,  that  at  the  moment 
when  he  struck  the  water  he  felt  his  hands 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  to  save 
his  head,  drew  it  violently  back,  upon  which 
he  lost  all  consciousness.  By  rubbing,  and 
putting  him  in  a  warm  bed,  he  raised  him- 
self, and  was  a  little  able  to  move  his  limbs. 
But  about  three  hours  and  a  half  after  his 
admission,  fever,  with  ])rofuse  sweating, 
came  on,  and  his  pulse  was  stronger  and 
quicker.  He  soon  became  delirious,  uttered 
loud  screams,  and  in  ten  hours  and  a  half 
from  the  accident,  died.  On  examination, 
the  back  of  the  necK  was  largely  ecchymosed, 
the  interspaces  of  the  muscles  were  gorged 
with  blood,  and  the  vertebral  canal  filled 
with  it.  The  body  of  the  fifth  neck  vertebra 
was  broken  across  the  middle  of  its  depth, 
and  the  two  pieces  were  comjjletely  sepa- 
rated from  the  lateral  parts.  Reveillon,  who 
relates  the  case,  thinks  that  as  no  contusion 
was  apparent  on  the  head,  and  that,  as  it 
was  not  even  smeared  with  dirt,  it  could  not 
have  touched  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and 
therefore  that  the  fracture  must  have  been 
caused  by  muscular  action." 

Notwithstanding  the  force  of  the 
above  reasonable  arguments,  we  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  positively  asserted 
that  in  either  of  the  above  cases  the 
fracture  was  produced  from  any  other 
cause  than  from  the  head  coming  vio- 
lently into  contact  with  the  sail  or  the 
ground.  Still,  where  tlie  body  is  pre- 
cipitated into  the  water  from  a  great 
height,  the  resistance  of  the  fluid  occa- 
sionally produces  very  serious  injuries, 
as  in  the  well-known  instance  of  the 
diver,  who  threw  himself  from  London- 
bridge,  with  his  arms  extended  ;  both 
humeri  were  dislocated,  and  lie  was 
thus  prevented  from  saving  himself  by 
swimming.  AVe  were  present  at  the 
examination  of  a  body  of  u  sailor  wlio 
fell  into  the  water  from  tlic  main  yard 
of  a  ship,  vertex  downwards  ;  death 
occurred  from  extravasation  of  blood 
beneath  the  arachnoid  and  softening  of 
the  brain. 

Copious  as  the  annotator's  quotations 
arc,  we  frequently,  in  perusing  them, 
have  cause  to  regret  that  they  arc  not 
still  more  numerous  : — marked  deficien- 
cies are  occasionally  apparent,  espe- 
cially in  facts  which  have  recently 
been  elicited  by  surgical  writers.     It  is 
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also  not  a  little  observable,  that  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  the  Editor's  quo- 
tations are  from  the  works  and  verbal 
observations  of  his  own  earlier  con- 
temporaries and  friends.  It  is  true  that 
the  researches  of  several  of  those  dis- 
tinguished surgeons  have  greatly  con- 
duced to  dev elope  our  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  work,  but 
this  somewhat  exclusive  style  of  quo- 
tation might  lead  an  uninitiated  reader 
to  believe  that  nearly  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  modern  surgical  discoveiy  has 
moved  within  a  certain  and  that  a 
somewhat  limited  sphere  : — assuredly 
a  very  erroneous  and  untenable  con- 
clusion. 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  this 
translation  without  commending  the 
extreme  punctuality  with  which  the 
parts  have  been  issued  ; — the  example 
might  well  be  followed  by  other  Edi- 
tors, the  fasciculi  of  whose  works  have 
so  long  since  ceased  to  appear  periodi- 
cally that  the  subscribers  have  learned 
to  watch  for  the  announcement  of  a 
new  number  with  the  same  uneasy 
weariness  of  hope  long  deferred,  with 
which  the  physicians  of  old  looked  for 
the  development  of  the  favourable  crisis 
of  a  lingering  disease. 


^rocccljings  of  ^Societies. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Monday,  Nov.  10,  1845. 

Dr.  T.  Thompson,  President. 

Dr.  Golding  Bird  related  the  following 
case  : — The  patient,  a  young  lady,  aged  ten, 
came  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Morris,  of  Peck- 
ham,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1845.  She  was 
pale  and  anoemiated,  and  suffered  much  from 
dyspnoea  ;  had  no  appetite,  and  great  disin- 
clination to  move  ;  her  pulse  was  feeble  and 
jerking,  and  ranged  from  I.tO  to  170  ;  a  loud 
bruit  was  audible  over  the  situation  of  the 
mitral  valves.  A  year  j)reviously  she  liad 
scarlatina,  and  subsequently  to  that,  pains 
in  the  limbs,  with  fever ;  since  which,  she 
has  always  complained  of  a  pain  in  the  left 
side  of  the  chest,  seated  considerably  above 
the  nipple.  She  remained  under  treatment 
during  the  next  month,  and  was  also  seen  by 
Dr.  Golding  Bird.  She  then  went  to  Mar- 
gate, where  she  seemed,  according  to  her 
parents'  account,  to  improve  very  much, 
gaining  appetite  and  flesh,  and  improving  in 
spirits  and  power.  She  remained  there  till 
within  the  last  month,  when  she  returned  to 
London,  seemingly  improved,  but  suffering 


from  an  attack  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
influenza.  By  the  advice  of  some  friends, 
the  parents  were  induced  to  ))lace  her  under 
the  care  of  an  homoeopathic  practitioner, 
who  held  out  to  them  hopes  of  cure.  The 
first  night  of  his  attendance  he  gave  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  medicine,  after  which,  according 
to  her  mother's  account,  she  was  seized  with 
pain  in  the  chest,  head,  and  limbs,  heat  of 
skin,  and  great  increase  of  dyspnua.  These 
symptoms  the  mother  ascribed  to  the  re- 
medy. Notwithstanding  these  indications, 
homoeopathic  treatment  was  persevered  in, 
the  attendants  holding  out  hopes  of  future 
amelioration.  No  interference  was  allowed; 
he  even  prohibited  the  application  of  cold 
vinegar  and  water  to  the  head,  saying,  it 
would  destroy  the  effect  of  his  medicine. 
Under  his  care,  however,  she  did  not  im- 
prove, but  died  on  the  28th  Oct.,  in  the 
night. 

After-death-appearances. — The  body  was 
not  wasted,  and  there  was  no  oedema ;  on 
removing  the  sternum,  the  lungs  were  found 
adherent,  ]iartially,  on  both  sides;  the  ad- 
hesions were  transparent  and  easily  torn 
through  ;  about  half  a  pint  of  fluid  was  ef- 
fused into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura ;  the 
substance  of  the  lungs  was  much  congested 
and  infiltrated, — the  right  more  so  than  the 
left — and  they  were  plentifully  studded  with 
miliary  tubercles.  The  pericardium  was  uni- 
versally adiierent  to  the  heart,  and  on  the 
external  surface  there  were  some  patches  of 
soft:  cheesy  matter,  and  some  of  the  same 
substance  was  deposited  beneath  the  endo- 
cardium of  the  right  auricle,  and  also  between 
the  heart  and  the  pericardium.  The  left 
ventricle  was  rather  thickened,  and  there 
was  some  slight  deposit  on  the  mitral  valves. 
The  aortic  valves  were  healthy.  There  w'ere 
also  adhesions  between  the  pericardium  aud 
the  lungs.  The  liver  was  large,  and  the 
kidneys  were  healthy. 

When  Dr.  Bird  saw  this  girl,  on  June 
30th,  she  was  decidedly  strumous  ;  there  was 
violent  action  of  the  heart  audible  over  nearly 
the  whole  chest ;  the  palpitations  too  quick 
to  be  counted.  At  mid-sternum  both  sounds 
audible,  unmixed  with  murmurs  ;  over  the 
mitral  region  was  low  friction  sound  with  a 
sharp  murmur,  ap])arently  corresponding  to 
the  first  soimd.  Taking  into  consideration 
her  history  and  symptoms,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  she  had  a  rough  pericardium,  from  pre- 
vious complaints,  with  probably  the  sequelae 
or  endocarditis  jNIost  likely  of  the  mitral 
curtain. 

The  discussion  which  ensued  had  reference 
to  the  sequelse  of  scarlet  fever. 

Mr.  Hilton  exhibited  the  trochar  with 
which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  performing  tra- 
cheotomy. 

Monday,  Nov.  17. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Garrod  read  a  paper  on  the 
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ntidotal  properties  of  animal  charcoal  to 
^everal  poisons,  but  more  particularly  those 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kind.  The  paper 
will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society. 


i^Tctical  i:ntdll5cnfc. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

SECOND    EXAMINATION.       PASS    EXAMINA- 
TION.—1845. 

Monday,  Nove'.nber  3.— Morning,  10  to  1. 

Pininiolofjy. 

Examiners,  Prof.  T.  Ryraer  Jones. 

1.  What  amount  of  refraction  do  the 
transparent  media  of  the  eye  respectively 
cause  in  bringing  the  visual  rays  to  a  focus, 
and  how  are  the  effects  of  spherical  aber- 
ration obviated  ?  Explain  how  the  eye  be- 
comes enabled  to  see  objects  at  different 
distances,  and  give  examples  of  special  ar- 
rangements lor  this  purpose  met  with  in  the 
eyes  of  Birds  and  Fishes. 

2.  Define  the  physiological  differences 
between  the  motor,  sensitive,  and  excito- 
motory  nerves.  Give  a  few  examples  of 
•'  reflex  motor  action." 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  blastoderm,  or 
germinal  membrane,  in  the  ovum,  and  state 
the  opinions  of  modern  iihysiologists  relative 
to  the  original  formation  of  the  animal 
tissues. 

4.  What  is  the  intimate  composition  of 
the  ganglionic  system  oi  nerves  ?  State  the 
distinctive  properties  of  organic  nervous 
matter.  In  what  structures  is  its  presence 
to  be  detected,  and  what  arc  its  functions  in 
the  animal  economy  ? 

5.  Descrit)e  the  minute  structure  of  the 
fibre  of  voluntary  muscle,  and  its  condition, 
as  shown  by  the  microscope,  when  in  the 
opposite  states  of  contraction  and  relaxation. 

(5.  Contrast  the  structure  of  tlie  com- 
pound eyes  of  Insects  with  that  of  the 
ocelli,  or  simple  eyes,  met  with  in  the  same 
animals;  and  .state  the  uses  to  which  these 
two  forms  of  visual  organs  are  individually 
adapted. 

7.  Compare  the  resi>iratory  apparatus  of 
a  Fish  with  that  of  a  Bird  and  of  a  Mam- 
mal, for  the  purjjose  of  illustrating  the 
influence  of  respiration   upon    the   animal 

functions. 

Afternoon,  3  to  fi. 

General  Pathology,  general  IVierapentics, 

and  Hygiene.     Cclsus  de  re  Medica. 

Examiners,  Dr.  Billing  and  Dr.  T\Cecdie. 

1.  Explain  the  occasional  results  of  Hy- 
peraMiiia  (excess  of  blood),  and  give  exam- 
ples of  each. 

2.  Enumerate  the  principal  remedies  used 
as  Narcotics.  Give  the  rules  for  their  ad- 
miniztratioD,  and  mention  the  circumstances 


which  render  their  exhibition  either  doubtful 
or  prejudicial. 

3.  Describe  the  effects  of  prolonged  resi- 
dence in  a  trojiical  climate  on  the  European 
constitution.  Sketch  the  hygienic  precepts 
which  are  calculated  to  preserve  health  uuder 
such  circumstances. 

-1.  Translate  the  following  passage  into 
English  : 

Ante    adversam    autem    valetudinem,    ut 
suiH-a  dixi,  qua^dam  notfe  oriuntur,  quarum 
omnium  commune  est,  aliter  se  corpus  habere 
atque   consuevit ;    neque   in    pejus    taiitiim, 
sed  etiam  in  melius.    Ergo  si  jdenior  aliquis, 
et  speciosior,  et  coloratior  faetus  est,   sus- 
pecta    habere   bona    sua   debet:    quae,  quia 
neque    in   eodem    hnbitu    subsistere,    neque 
ultra    progredi   possunt,    fere    retro,    quasi 
ruina    quadam    revolvuntur.     Pejus    tamen 
signum  est,  ubi  aliquis  contra  consuetudinem 
eraacuit,    et    colorem    decoremque    amisit : 
quoniam    in    his   quae    superant,    est    quod 
morbus  demat ;  in  his  quae   desuiit,  non  est 
quod  ipsum    morbum    ferat.     Praeter    haec 
protinus  timeri    deliet,   si  graviora  membra 
sunt;  si  crebra  ulcera  oriuntur,   si    corpus, 
supra   consuetudinem    incaluit ;    si    gravior 
somnus  pressit ;  si  tumultuosa  somnia  fue- 
runt ;  si  saepiiis  expergiscitur  aliquis  quam 
assuevit,  deinde  iterum  soporatur ;  si  corpus 
dormientis  circa  partes  .lliciuas  contra  con- 
suetudinem   insudat.     maximequc    si    circa 
pectus  i'.ut  cervices,  aut  crura  vel  genua  vel 
coxas.     Item  si  marcet  animus,  si  loijui  et 
moveri   piget,   si    corpus    torpet ;    si    dolor 
prfficordiorum  est,  aut  totius  pectoris,  aut, 
qui    in    plurimis   evenit,    capitis ;  si    salivae 
plenum  est  os,  si  oculicum  dolore  vertuntur, 
si  tempora  adstricta  sunt,  si  membra  inhor- 
rescunt,    si    spiritus   gravior   est ;     si    circa 
frontem  intentie  venae  moventur,  sijfrequentes 
oscitationes ;  si  genua   quasi  fatigata    sunt, 
totumve    corpus    lassitudinem    sentit.     Ex 
quibus    siepc   plura,    nunquam    non    aliqua 
febrem  antecedunt.     In  prirais  tamen  illud 
consideranduin   est,   nuin  ciii  stepius  horum 
aliipiid   eveniat,    necjue    ideo   corporis    ulla 
difficultas  subseciuatm-.     Sunt  enim  (piaidara 
proi)rietatcs  honiinum,  sine  quarum  notitiii, 
non  facile   ()ui(;(]uain    in  futurum  i)ra;sagiri 
jiotest.      Facile    itaque    securus   est    in    his 
aliquis,  quae  sicpu  sine  periculo  evasit :  ille 
soUicitari  debet,  cui  haec  nova  sunt ;   aut  qui 
ista   nunquam  sine  custodiii  sui  tuta  habuit. 
— Cicusus,  de Medicina,  Lib.  II.  Cap.  ii. 

Medicine. 

Afternoon,  Xdveinber  4,  3  to  G. 

Exatniners,  Dr.  Billing  and  Dr.  Tweedie. 

1.  Give   the  rules  for  the  administration 
of  Blood-letting  in  inflammatory  di-scanes. 

2.  Describe  the  anatomical  characters  and 
diagnostic  8ymi)tonis  of  (vjrebral  softening. 

3.  Detail  tlie  symptoms  and  progress  of 
inflammation  of  the  caecum. 
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4.  Explain  how  Pneumothorax  may  arise. 
Sketch  its  physical  signs. 

5.  Contrast  the  general  symptoms  and 
progress  of  the  eruption  in  Small  Pox  and 
Measles. 

6.  What  diseases  of  the  Skin  are  included 
in  the  order  Squamre  ?  Enumerate  the 
varieties  of  Pityriasis. 

M.B.     PASS  EXAMINATION 1845. 

Tuesday,  November  4.— Morning,  to  to  1. 

Surgery. 

Examiners,   Mr.  Bacot   and    Sir   Stephen 

Hammick. 

1.  Give  the  symptoms,  v.ith  the  immedi- 
ate and  subsequent  treatment,  both  locally 
and  generally,  of  incised,  contused,  lacerated 
and  punctured  wounds  of  the  scalp,  in  their 
mildest  and  also  in  their  most  aggravated 
forms. 

2.  Describe  the  mode  of  amputating  a 
right  leg  at  the  usual  place  below  the  knee. 
Detail  the  steps  which  are  to  be  ts^ken,  from 
the  placing  of  the  patient  on  the  operating 
table,  till  his  return  to  bed.  Give  the  sub- 
sequent management  of  the  ca^e,  both  lo- 
cally and  constitutionally,  till  the  stump  be 
cured. 

3.  What  are  the  diseases  of  the  testicle 
■which  require  the  operation  of  castration  ? 
Describe  the  method  of  performing  that 
operation,  with  the  after-treatment  of  the 
patient,  tinder  favourable  and  unfavourable 
symptoms. 

Wednesday,  November  5. — Morning,  10  to  1. 

Midwifery. 

Examiner,  Dr.  Rigby. 

1.  What  are  the  symptoms,  .Sec,  during 
the  last  few  days  of  pregnancy  which  would 
lead  you  to  expect  a  natural  or  faulty  pre- 
sentation of  the  child  ? 

2.  What  are  the  causes,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  spurious  pains  .' 

3.  Describe  the  condition  of  the  os  r.terl 
just  before  labour,  and  the  changes  wliich  it 
undergoes  during  labour. 

4.  Why  is  the  child  liable  to  be  still-born 
in  face  and  nates  presentations  .' 

5.  Describe  the  last  stage  of  labour,  and 
your  management  of  it. 

0.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to 
insufficient  or  irregular  contractions  of  the 
Uterus  after  birth  of  the  child  .' 

7.  Describe  the  points  requiring  your 
attention  and  treatment,  as  regarding  mother 
and  child,  during  the  first  tnree  days  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  childbed. 

Afternoon,  3  to  G. 

MEDICAL  JURISPUUDLNCE. 

Examiners,  Mr.  Brande,  Dr.  Pereira,    and 
Dr.  Rigby. 

1.  Describe  Marsh's  and  Reinsch's  tests 


for  the  discovery  of  arsenic,  and  point  out 
their  respective  merits  and  defects, 

2.  \Miat  are  the  distinctive  effects  of  car- 
bonic acid  upon  the  system,  where  it  is 
slowly  generated  and  largely  diluted  with 
common  air  (;',s  by  burning  charcoal  in  a 
close  room),  as  opposed  to  tho.se  where  a 
j)erson  is  suddenly  immersed  into  it  (as  in 
descending  into  a  vat  or  vt-ell  in  which  the 
gas  has  i>reviously  accumulated)  ? 

3.  You  are  requested  to  enumerate  the 
general  characteristics  of  poisoning,  as  de- 
rived from  symptoms,  morbid  appearances, 
and  chemical  analysis. 

4.  How  would  you  distinguish  poisoning 
by  opium  from  apoplexy,  and  from  intoxica- 
tion by  alcohol  ? 

5.  Enumerate  those  signs  of  pregnancy  by 
which  you  can  cunlidently  declaie  on  oath 
whether  or  not  a  patient  be  pregnant. 

6.  In  the  case  of  a  dead  child,  what  are 
the  evidences  of  its  having  been  alive  during 
and  after  labour .' 


BACHELORS    OF    MEDICINE. 

First  Division. 


-1845. 


Baines,  Matthew,  King's  College. 
Brown,  Frederick  James,  University  Coll. 
Evans,  David  Peter,  King's  College. 
Hensley,  Frederick  John,  King's  College. 
Jackson,  Alfred,  University  College. 
Ody,  John,  King's  College. 
Palmer,  Tho;,.  Apothecaries' Hall  of  Ireland, 
lladclifie,  Ch.  Bland,  Leeds  School  of  Med. 
Steel,  Samuel  Hopkins,  King's  College. 
Stiff,  William  Phillimore,  University  Coll. 
Walcott,  R.  Boviie,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Wayte,  Charles  Matthew,  Gny's  Hospital. 
Whittle,  Ewing,  R.  Coll.  of  Surg,  in  Ireland. 

Second  Division. 
Barker,  Thomas  Herbert,  University  Coll. 
Duncan,  James,  King's  College, 
ilidgway,  Archibald  Redfoord,  Lond.  Hosp. 

COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY.  '* 

Bv  the  command  of  her  Majesty  this  Col- 
lege is  to  be  hereafter  called  The  Royal 
College  of  Chemistry.  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  has  accepted  the  office  of 
President,  and  has  presented  the  College 
with  a  donation  of  one  hundred  pounds. — 
Times. 

CHAIR  OF  CLINICAL  SURGERY    IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF   EDINBURGH. 

Mr.  Ei.ston  has  written  to  us  strongly  de- 
nying that  he  ever  made  any  offer  to  the 
late  Professor  Russell  to  purchase  the  Chair 
of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  as  alleged  in  an  extract  of  Pro- 
fessor Syme's  letter,  printed  in  our  last 
number.  He  states  that  the  assertion  was 
contradicted  by  hini  in  the  public  journals 
of  the  period. 

[The  extract  referred  to  was  printed  with 
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the  letter  at  Professor  Syme's  particular 
request.  Had  \ie  been  aware  that  Mr.  Lis- 
ten had  ]iublicly  contradicted  the  statements 
contained  in  it,  the  extract  should  not  have 
been  inserted.] 

ROYAL  FREE  HOSPITAL. 
During  the  last  week  an  inquiry  took 
place  before  Mr.  Wakley,  relative  to  the 
death  of  a  young  female  who  had  come  up 
from  the  country,  in  the  last  stage  of  phthi- 
sis, in  order  that  she  might  obtain  admission 
into  the  "  Royal  Free  Hospital."  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  will  sufficiently  express 
the  result  of  the  inquiry.  It  was  to  the 
effect,  that  the  deceased  woman  had  died 
from  pulmonary  consumption  at  a  public 
tavern,  after  having,  with  a  companion,  been 
refused  admission  to  the  wards  of  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital :  and  the  foreman  added,  that 
"  in  returning  this  verdict  they  could  not 
refrain  from  expressing  their  astonishment 
and  regret  at  hearing  it  proved  in  evidence 
that  the  deceased  woman,  and  the  companion 
who  had  travelled  with  her  on  the  preceding 
night  from  Windsor  in  a  state  of  extreme 
destitution  and  disease,  were  denied  admis- 
sion to  the  wards  of  the  said  hospital,  when 
it  was  proved  that  immediately  after  tliat 
refusal  three  women  labouring  under  a  foul 
disease,  that  was  not  dangerous  and  urgent, 
sent  from  the  City  of  London  Union,  were 
received  into  the  hospital  for  medical  treat- 
ment." 

We  should  not  have  noticed  the  subject, 
but  that  we  believe  the  public  to  be  under  a 
complete  mistake  in  supposing  that  phthisi- 
cal as  well  as  other  cases  are  more  freely  re- 
ceived into  this  Institution  than  elsewhere. 
TheRoyalFreeHosi)italhasdeservedlybrought 
upon  itself  the  censure  implied  in  the  verdict 
ofthe  jury.  Its  advertisements, containingfre- 
quent  appeals  to  public  charity,  would  lead  to 
the  supposition,  that  it  was  the  only  l>ospital  in 
^London  where  the  poor  can  obtain  admis- 
sion without  a  Governor's  order ;  and  the 
assumption  ofthe  title  "  Frefi"  is  itself  an 
unjust  insinuation  against  the  other  large 
charitable  institutions  ofthe  metro])oIis,  that 
their  doors  are  closed  against  poor  and 
needy  apjilicants.  We  believe  that  pro- 
vided a  case  be  worthy  of  admission,  the 
formality  of  an  order  throws  no  obstacle 
to  the  reception  of  a  patient  into  these  in- 
stitutions, although  he  may  be  poor,  friend- 
less, and  destitute. 

STATE  OF  THE  PUBMC  HEALTH    IN  THE 
I'AST  QUARTER. 

The  public  health,  during  the  past  quarter 
ending  September  3()th,  was  good  ;  for  the 
deaths,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the 
population,  were  only  ."iO, 008,  or  1870  less 
ttian  the  average  of  the  corresponding  quar- 
ters of  five  former  years  (1840 — 41).  This 
favourable  state  of  tiungs  was  general,  and 


was  observed  in  the  majority  of  the  town 
districts  of  the  Kingdom.  The  southern 
coast  has  been  unusually  healthy  through 
the  summer ;  the  deaths  in  Brighton,  on  an 
average  2G2,  were  on!)  219;  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  deaths,  on  an  average  183,  were 
121  ;  in  the  Portsea  Island  (Portsmouth), 
the  deaths,  on  an  average  299,  were  239  ; 
in  Exeter,  the  deaths,  on  an  average  200, 
wereKiO;  in  Plymouth,  the  deaths,  on  an 
average  224,  were  191  ;  in  Penzance,  the 
deaths,  on  an  average  292,  were  only  1C(> 
in  the  quarter  ending  September,  30th, 
1845.  The  mortality  has  been  //rlow  the 
ai'craye  in  every  district  round  the  south- 
eastern and  southern  coast  from  London  to 
the  Land's  End  ;  yet  the  average  mortality 
itself  is  low  throughout  that  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  last  Report,  it  will 
be  seen  that  only  1'9  per  cent.,  or  1  in  52, 
of  the  inhabitants  dies  annually  in  the  south- 
eastern and  south-western  divisions,  while 
the  annual  mortality  of  the  whole  kingdom 
is  1  in  45.*  The  mortality  was  above  the 
average  of  the  corresponding  quarter  in  the 
following  districts:  —  Northampton,  Bed- 
ford, Yarmouth,  Kidderminster,  Leicester, 
Rochdale,  Halifax,  Bradford,  Pontypool, 
Newtown,  Holywell,  and  Ani^lesey. 

Leicester  is  an  unhealthy  district ;  the 
average  mortality  is  high  ;  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  the  summer  quarter  is  325, 
and  in  the  last  quarter  no  less  than  457 
deaths  were  registered.  The  Registrar  of 
the  East  District  remarks — "  Since  that 
time  (1840)  vaccination  seems  to  have  been 
totally  neglected  ;  hence  the  great  increase 
of  deaths  for  this  and  the  preceding  quarter. 
I  have  registered  73  deaths  from  natural 
small-pox,  and  only  4  persons  that  had  been 
vaccinated,  and  those  only  very  doubtful. 
Measles  has  been  very  fatal ;  I  have  regis- 
tered  57  deaths  from  that  epidemic.  The  fa- 
tality of  small-jiox  is  mentioned  by  the  Regis- 
trars of  Yarmouth,  Northampton,  Wolver- 
hampton, Birmingham,  Coventry,  Basford, 
Liverpool,  Bury,  Prescott,  and  other  dis- 
tricts, in  their  remarks. 

Metropolis  : — 7G  deaths  from  small-pox 
were  registered  in  the  rjuarter  :  the  average 
is  130.'  In  the  week  ending  September 
13th,  no  death  from  small-pox  was  regis- 
tered. Such  an  excmi)tion  has  never  before 
been  observed  since  the  new  tables  were 
published.  Measles  has  been  epidemic ; 
and  he  died  worn  out  by  hectic  fever,  and 
discharge  from  the  sores,  but  without  having 
had  any  affection  of  the  spinal  chord,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1841. 


*  In  Austria.  inrUulinsr  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy,  the  annual  mortality  is  1  in  33,  Hesf.  (Jen. 
6tli  Uei)ort,  8vo.  pp.  xxxix);  and  the  mortality 
tlirouirhout  Itiily  is  not  less  than  in  Austria.  In 
tlie  ritics  of  Italy  the  niortulity,  according  to 
(irtiriiil  (locnmentH,  varies  from  3  to  4  per  cent. 
In  France  the  annual  mortality  is  1  in  42. 
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688  deaths  have  occurred  from  that  disease  ; 
the  summer  quarterly  average  is  404  ! 
Hooping-cough  has  been  prevalent.  Of 
Scarlatina  only  194  persons,  chiefly  children, 
died  ;  the  average  is  476. 
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The  following   selection  has 

been  made  of  the  number  of 

deaths  from  the  most  fatal 

diseases : — 

Small  Pox 

130 

76 

Measles 

404 

688 

Scarlatina 

476 

194 

Hooping  Cough  .... 

275 

385 

Croup         

80 

75 

Thrush 

111 

105 

Diarrhoea 

331 

419 

Dysentery 

59 

43 

Cholera 

54 

26 

Typhus      

352 

273 

Sudden  Deaths     .... 

150 

91 

Hydrocephalus     .... 

475 

421 

Apoplexy        

197 

266 

Convulsions    ... 

781 

608 

Bronchitis        

73 

191 

Asthma 

113 

101 

Phthisis  or  Consumption    . 

1833 

1558 

Disease  of  Lungs,  &c. 

126 

123 

Pericarditis 

8 

12 

Aneurism        

8 

11 

Disease  of  Heart,  &c. 

218 

348 

Teething 

301 

217 

Childbirth 

71 

70 

Old  Age          

686 

569 

Violent  Deaths     .... 

292 

342 

The  weather  presented  this  remarkable 
peculiarity — that  the  mean  temperature  of 
every  week  of  the  thirteen  was  below  the 
average.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
quarter  at  Greenwich  was  57"  1  ;  which  is 
nearly  4  degrees  below  the  average  of  the 
season.  The  month  of  August  was  5"  be- 
low the  temperature  of  the  same  month  on 
an  average  of  25  years.  Seven  inches  of 
rain  fell  at  the  Observatory.  The  results 
varied  considerably  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  temperature  of  summer  last 
year  (1844)  was  2'^  below  the  average  :  but 
the  state  of  the  crops,  and  particularly  of 
the  potatoe  crop  in  1845,  and  its  possible 
effects  on  the  public  health,  render  a  com- 
parison of  the  whole  meteorological  pheno- 
mena of  1844  and  1845  interesting.  On  a 
mean   of  936   observations,  the   month  of 


March  in  1845  was  3°.2,  of  June  0.7,  and 
of  September  1''.3  belotp  the  temperature  of 
the  corresponding  months  of  1844.  The 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  June  and 
September  1845,  was  also  much  greater 
than  in  1844. 


Selections  from  Sjournalg. 

[In  our  notice  of  Mr.  South's  translation 
Chelius  (p.  1346),  we  have  quoted  two 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  ; 
in  those  instances  death  quickly  supervened. 
In  the  foHowing  examples,  however,  life  was 
remarkably  prolonged  :  we  regard  them  as 
cases  of  great  and  singular  interest. — Ed. 
Gaz.] 

case  of  fracture  of  the  two  first 
cervical  vertebr.e — death  in  fif- 
teen months.  by  m.  spangenhern. 
An  officer,  28  years  of  age,  fell  from  his 
horse  on  the  28th  July,  1839,  and  lighted 
on  the  side  of  his  head  on  softish  ground. 
He  immediately  remounted,  and  rode  about 
half  a  league,  when,  on  arriving  at  a  village, 
he  heard  something  give  way  wifh  a  crack 
in  his  neck,  and  fell  insensible  to  the  ground. 
Some  minutes  elapsed  before  he  recovered 
consciousness,  when  he  felt  he  could  not 
keep  his  head  erect  but  by  the  aid  of  his 
hands.  When  brought  to  the  military  hos- 
pital, a  swelling  about  the  size  of  a  five- 
shilling  piece  was  remarked  over  the  left 
parietal  bone,  a  little  behind  the  coronal 
suture.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  nape  of 
the  neck  there  existed  a  considerable  swell- 
ing, in  the  middle  of  which  there  could  be 
felt  a  hard  apparently  mobile  tumor  over 
the  seat  of  the  axis,  and  having  the  form  of 
the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra.  The  least  pressure  on  this  part, 
or  the  slightest  attempt  to  rectify  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head,  or  cause  it  to  perform  the 
movement  of  rotation,  caused  the  most 
acute  pain.  The  slightest  movement  also 
caused  a  crepitating  sound  to  be  distinctly 
perceived.  The  head  hung  forwards,  with 
the  chin  on  the  sternum.  There  were  no 
symptoms  of  any  injury  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row. Blood-letting  and  other  antiphlogistic 
treatment  had  the  effect  of  subduing  the 
inflammatory  action,  which  followed  the 
injury  ;  and,  after  some  months  of  treat- 
ment, he  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
walk  about,  having  his  head  supported  by 
the  apparatus  of  Shaw.  In  the  spring  of 
1840,  violent  pains  in  the  head  and  pha- 
ryngeal region,  with  marked  symptoms  of 
chronic  inflammatory  action  of  the  cervical 
vertebra,  again  laid  him  up  ;  but  notwith- 
standing active  treatment  by  leeches,  sti- 
mulant frictions,  moxas,  and  the  actual 
cautery,  abscesses  opened  in  several  places. 
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An  abscess  filled  with  purulent  matter  was 
found  under  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles 
over  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  those  nearer  the 
vertebree  were  partially  destroyed  by  suppu- 
ration, or  degenerated.  The  transverse 
processes  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical 
vertebrae  were  carious,  as  were  also  the  bo- 
dies of  all  the  vertebrre  at  this  part  of  the 
neck.  The  ligaments  and  inter-articular 
cartilages,  especially  those  of  the  atlas  and 
axis,  were  swollen  and  corroded.  A  large 
abscess,  containing  four  ounces  of  foetid 
purulent  matter,  extended  from  the  occipital 
hole  to  the  seventh  cervical  vertebrje  ;  it 
comumnicated  with  an  abscess  which  had 
opened  under  the  clavicle  by  means  of  a  fis- 
tulous opening.  The  posterior  arch  of  the 
atlas  was  fractured  near  its  articular  pro(;ess  ; 
it  was  carious  and  absorbed  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.  The  body  and  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  axis  presented  the  same  kind 
of  degeneration.  The  odontoid  process  was 
frrctured,  its  ligaments  in  part  destroyed, 
yet  the  spinal  chord  was  uninjured,  and  ap- 
parently normal.  Tlie  brain  was  healthy. — 
Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct.  1845, 
from  AUyemcine's  Repertoritim. 

FRACTDIIE   OF  THE   DEXTAT.i  DEATH 

AFTER  SIXTEEN  MONTHS.    BY  DR.  COl'- 
LAND. 

A  MUSCULAR  man,  aged  about  GO  years, 
was  turning  in  bed,  his  head  being  forcibly 
pressed  on  the  pillow,  so  as  to  partially  raise 
the  trunk,  felt  something  snap  in  his  neck. 
He  was  aftc.-wards  unable  to  bend  or  rotate 
the  head  without  causing  much  jiain  in  the 
neck.  I  inferred  that  rupture  or  laceration 
of  some  of  the  small  muscles  or  ligaments 
had  occurred,  and  advised  quietude  and  va- 
rious ineans,  which  palliated  tlie  more  pain- 
ful symptoms.  Still  the  least  movement  of 
the  head  caused  distress.  Notwithstanding 
this  he  travelled  outside  a  coach,  during  the 
summer,  to  Cornwall,  and  returned  to  town  ; 
and  not  till  sirteon  montha  after  the  accident 
he  complained  of  numbness  and  want  of 
power  in  the  left  arm:  In  a  day  or  two  the 
palsy  extended  to  both  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, but  was  incomplete  in  the  right ;  it 
soon  became  more  general,  and  in  a  short 
time  difficulty  of  breatliing,  rajjidly  termi- 
nating in  asphyxia,  supervened.  The  body 
was  examined  by  Professor  R.  Quain  and 
myself,  and  the  second  cervical  vertebra  was 
found  fractured  completely  across  on  both 
sides,  the  fracture  on  one  side  passing  close 
to  the  base  of  the  odontoid.  Chronic  in- 
flammation had  extended  from  the  fracture 
to  the  theca  and  membranes  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  ;  lymph  was  thrown  out  unon  the 
arachnoid  surfaces  ;  the  membranes,  parti- 
cularlv  the  dura  mater,  were  much  thickened, 
and  ultimately  tlie  chord  at  this  part  was 
compressed. — J)lcl.  Pr.  Med. 


BIRTHS  &  DE  A.THS  in  the  Metropolis 

During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Nov.  22. 

rtiRTHS.       I      Pe.\ths.       \  Aver,  of  5  vrx. 

Males 639  I  Males. ...   475    Males. ...   491 

Fem.iles  .   578  I  Females  .   434  '  Females  .   473 


1217 


909  1 


963 


Df.aths  in-  diffkrent  Districts. 
(34  J)!  number :  —  Tl/'oi.ffrfir.i''  D/.T/n>/«,  129. 
Pop>i!atinn,  in  1841.  1,915,104.) 
WtvSt— Kensinirton  ;   Cliflsea;    St.  (Jenrcp, 
Haiinvpr?niinrp;  Wostminst'^r;  ?t. Martin 
in  thP  FioM.^:  'Jt.  .TriTnos  ..  fPnp.  301.326)     144 
North  —  St.    M.Trvlpbone  ;     St.   ranrra"s  ; 

Tslinsrton  :  HarVnev ("Pop.  366.3031     129 

Ci'XTu  \t, — St.  O'lpsaml  St.  f^i^nrro;  Strand: 
TTolbnrn:  ClprVpnwpll :  St.  Luke;  East 
London  ;     West    London  ;    tlip    Ciiv   of 

Londo-i    (Von.  374.7.i9)    200 

F.\'?T— SlinrpilitPh:  IVtlinal  Grpen  ;  'V^HiitP- 
cliaripl ;  St.  Gporje  in  the  East ;  Stppiipv ; 

Poplar (Pop.  393.2471     198 

Sot'th — St.  Savinnr;  P^.  Olavp:  Hermond- 
Kpy:  ?t.  Gpov<rp.  ^ontliwarlc ;  Nowinirton; 
T.am1)Ptli :  Wandsworth  and  Claplinm; 
Caniherwell ;    Rotlierhithe :    Grpi-nwirli 

(Pop.  479,469)    238 

Total 941 

C.vrsF.s  OK  Dkath  !n  the  IVeek  enrtinri  Xor.  22. 
Col.  .V.  Weekly  Avrmires  of  .■)  .\u;umns;  Cnl.n.  of  S  Years. 

II    A.    Ib. 


909  1020  963 
905  1010954 


I  184 

109106 

155159 

3231292 
27   24 


Alt,  Causes   

Sl'ECIFIFn  Cat'sks 

1.  2j!/mo<!c((irl''pidennr,  Endemic, 

Contagious)  Disen.ie.t  . 
fyporftdie  Ditea-ies,  viz. — 

2.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c.  of  uncer- 

tain seat    

3.  Drain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses   

4.  Lunss,    and   other  Organs  of] 

Respiration 

5.  Heart  and  lllood-vessels  . 

6.  Stomaeh,     Liver,    .and     other 

Organs  of  Oiirestion 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  <^c. 

8.  Childbirth.     Diseases    of    the 

Uterus,  &c I 

9.  Rheumatism,  Diseases  of  the 

Hones,  Joints,  K:c 

10.  Skin,  CelUilar  Tissue,  &c I 

11.  Old  Au'e 48| 

12.  Violence.  Privation,  Cold,  and' 

I  ntpmperance I    25  | 

Tlie  following  is  a  selection  of  the  number  of 
Deaths  from  the  important  si)pcial  causes:  — 


204, 

294; 
31,1 

60 
6 


10 


26 


Sniall-pox    8 

Measles    63 

Scarlatina   25 

Hooping-cough..  50 

Cron|i   7 

'I'hrnsb I 

Diarrhoea     9 

Dysrntery   2 

Typluis    5 

HiEmorrhage 1 

Dropsy 7 

Dpl>ility    24 

Sudden  deaths  . .  3 


Convulsions  ....  33 
DeliriumTremens    3 

Bronchitis  54 

Pneumonia 90 

Phthi.si8    103 

Uis.  of  Lungs,  &c.  15 

Teething 4 

Gastritis 1 

Enteritis 8 

Peritonitis  2 

Tabes  Mcsentrriea  1 1 
Dis,  Stomach,  S:c.  1 
Dis.  of  Liver,  &c.  15 


Childbirth  3 

Dis.of  Utprns.^r,     2 


Hydrocephalus..   43 

Apoplexy 21 

Paralysis 20 

Rkmarks.  — Tlie  total  number  of  dpafhs  was 
111  below  thp  autumnal  and  54  below  the  niinual 
average.  'I'he  deaths  from  Zymotic  diseases, 
with  the  exception  of  .MeaslesandHo()pini,'-i"ou(fh, 
are  below  the   avcra;res.      The  mortality  from 
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2«ture5. 

CLINICAL  LECTURE  ON  SURGERY, 

Delivered  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 

By  W.  Lawrence,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

[Reported  by  Mr.  Holmes  Coote.] 

Retention  and  Incontinence  of  urine  — 
Inflammation  of  the  hand  from  injiirij — 
Penetratirtf/  wound  of  the  chest. 

RETENTION  OF  URINE  FROM  STRICTURE. 

Case  I. — Retention  of  vrine  from  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra — Opening  made  into 
the  canal  behind  the  contraction. 

I  HWE  before  me,  gentlemen,  the  bladder 
and  urethra  of  a  patient  in  whom  an  open- 
ing was  made  into  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  canal,  to  relieve  retention  of  urine. 

The  history  of  the  patient,  who  was  a  ra- 
ther corpulent  man,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  oUi,  is  imperfect.  He  was 
supposed  to  labour  under  fever  ;  was  there- 
fore carried  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
where  it  was  soon  found  that  the  abdomen 
was  enlarged,  by  the  bladder  beinj;jJistended 
and  h:!rd,  and  reaching  to  the  umbilicus. 
The  resident  medical  officer  failing  in  his  at- 
tempts to  introduce  the  catheter,  had  the 
patient  conveyed  forthwith  to  this  hospital. 
Although  the  general  symptoms,  and  the 
state  of  the  pulse  particularly,  were  not  very 
unfavourable,  he  was  unable  to  give  any  clear 
account  of  his  condition,  further  than  that 
he  had  for  many  years  passed  his  urine  with 
difficulty,  and  had  been  in  different  hospi- 
tals for  occasional  relief.  He  was  in  a  dos- 
ing state,  but  answered  questions  tolerably 
well. 

A  mo'lerate-sized  catheter  passed  with 
some  difficulty  through  an  irregular  and  con- 
tracted urethra,  as  far  as  the  bulb,  where  a 
finn  resistance  opposed  all  further  progress, 
and  the  attempts  to  introduce  smaller  instru- 
ments were  equally  unsuccessful.  Deeming 
it  necessary  to  relieve  the  bladder  without 
delay,  I  made  an  incision  in  the  perineum, 
similar  to  that  for  the  lateral  operation  of 
lithotomy,  but  smaller  ;  then,  observing  the 
bearing  of  the  parts  in  reference  to  the  arch 
of  the  pubes,  I  pushed  the  point  of  the 
knife  inwards  towards  the  mesial  line,  and 
punctured  the  membranous  part  of  the  ure- 
thra. Carrying  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand  into  the  wound,  I  felt  the  puncture  as 
a  slit,  and  immediately  introduced  a  large 
gam  elastic  catheter  into  the  bladder  with 
perfect  ease,  and  drew  off  si.xty-four  ounces 
of  urine. 

Through  the  tube,  which  was  left  in  the 
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bladder,  and  properly  confined,  the  urine 
continued  to  flow  ;  but  the  patient  became 
gradually  comatose,  and  died  a  few  days 
after  his  admission. 

The  coats  of  the  bladder,  particularly  the 
muscular,  are  thickened,  but  not  otherwise 
unhealthy  ;  the  urethra,  irregular  and  con- 
tracted in  its  whole  course,  is  especially  nar- 
row, indurated,  and  slightly  ulcerated,  just 
in  front  of  the  bulb  ;  the  passage,  however, 
does  not  ajipear  so  far  contracted  as  to  ac- 
count for  complete  retention. 

Case    II — Inflammation    of    the   mucous 

membrane  of  the  bladder,  and  retention 

of  nrine  from  stricture.     Incision  of  the 

urethra  behind  the  stricture. 

Absalom  Adams,  tet.  ?)'fi,  a  healthy  mar- 
ried man,  of  irregular  habits,  many  years 
ago  contracted  gonorrhoea,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  stricture  of  the  urethra.  Subse- 
quently he  had  an  abscess  in  the  perineum, 
which  was  opened  in  the  Oxford  Infirmary, 
The  wound  did  not  completely  close  for 
several  months,  a  fistulous  passage  remain- 
ing, through  whicii  passed  the  greater  part 
of  the  urine.  The  cicatrisation  of  the 
wound  in  the  perineum,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  proper  channel  for  the  urine, 
induced  him  at  once  to  relapse  into  his 
former  irregularities. 

The  stream  of  water,  which,  when  he  left 
the  Oxford  Infirmary,  was  of  tolerable  size, 
became  smaller  and  smaller.  In  the  early 
part  of  1S4,3,  after  a  debauch,  complete  re- 
tention of  urine  came  on, and  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  this  hospital. 

The  warm -bath  and  the  administration  of 
opium  procured  relief,  but  the  stream  of 
water  was  extremely  small.  While  he  re- 
mained in  the  hospital,  frequent  but  ineffec- 
tual attempts  were  made  to  reach  the  blad- 
der with  instruments  of  all  kinds  and  of  dif- 
ferent sizes. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  he  became  out- 
patient, passing  his  water  in  a  very  small 
stream,  and  with  difficulty.  There  was  also 
some  incontinence. 

Sept.  2(ith. — The  house-surgeon  made  a 
careful  but  ineffectual  attempt,  in  the  sur- 
gery, to  introduce  the  smallest  silver  cathe- 
ter into  the  bladder,  taking  great  care  to 
keep  the  point  of  the  instrument  in  the 
projier  direction,  and  to  use  very  little  force. 
The  patient  comjjlained  of  some  ])ain  at  the 
time,  and  about  an  ounce  of  blood  flowed 
from  the  urethra  afterwards.  He  left 
Smithfield  to  walk  to  Long  Acre,  and  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  he  had  a  severe  rigor. 
During  the  day,  he  passed,  upon  each  oca- 
sion  with  pain  and  difficulty,  small  quanti- 
ties of  urine  tinged  with  blood.  In  the 
evening  he  had  another  rigor  ;  pain  came  oa 
in  the  perineum  and  hypogastrium,  and  he 
passed  a  bad  night. 
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27th. — He  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
shivering  violently,  and  labouring  under 
complete  retention  of  urine  ;  the  tongue  was 
furred,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  the  extremities 
cold.  He  was  placed  in  bed,  where,  after 
taking  some  brandy  and  water,  the  circula- 
tion recovered.  He  then  endeavoured  to 
pass  his  urine,  but  blood  only  flowed  in 
drops.  Half  a  drachm  of  laudanum  was  ad- 
ministered, and  he  was  put  into  a  warm- 
bath,  where  the  spasm  subsided.  He  then 
made  water,  and  was  in  comparative  comfort. 

28th. — Has  slept  during  the  night,  but  is 
heated  and  thirsty ;  has  vomited  several 
times  this  morning  ;  has  passed  some  healthy 
urine. 

Admoveantur  Hirudines,  xii.   regioni  by- 
pogastricse. 

29th. — Has  vomited  less  frequently,  but 
is  still  feverish. 

Sumat.  haustum  Sodae  Tart.  6tis  horis. 

Oct.  1st. — For  the  last  two  days  there 
has  been  more  uneasiness,  with  increased 
frequency  of  micturition.  The  jierineum  is 
swollen,  and  tender  upon  pressure.  The 
bladder  cannot  be  felt  above  the  pubes. 

Admoveantur     Hirudines    xii.     perineo ; 
Fetus,  et  cataplasma  postca. 

3d. — Increased  difficulty  in  making  water. 
The  perineum  is  still  swollen  and  tender. 

Admoveantur     Hirudines     vi.     perineo; 
Fotus,  et  Cataplasma  postea. 

5th. — The  pain  in  the  region  of  the  blad- 
der is  considerably  increased  ;  the  perineum 
is  more  tender ;  tlie  little  urine  which  he 
passes  is  of  brown  colour,  ammoniacal  odour, 
and  deposits  a  (;opious  viscid  mucus.  The 
bladder  is  distended,  and  rises  above  the 
pubes ;  it  is  felt  as  a  tense  and  tender 
swelling  from  the  rectum.  As  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder  was  increasing,  and 
there  was  imu  inent  danger  of  the  urethra 
giving  way  behind  the  stricture,  I  deter- 
mined on  opening  the  canal  in  that  situa- 
tion :  with  a  double-edged  scalpel  I  made  an 
incision  similar  to  that  made  in  Case  I. 
The  cellular  and  adipous  tissues  were 
thickened  and  indurated,  but  there  was  no 
formation  of  ]ius,  nor  extravasation  of 
urine.  Pushing  the  point  of  the  knife  to  the 
depth  of  five  inches  in  the  middle  line,  I 
opened  the  membranous  portion  of  the  ure- 
thra, when  the  urine  came  out  in  a  full  and 
forcible  stream.  Using  the  forefinger  as  a 
guide,  I  easily  introduced  into  the  bladder  an 
elastic  catheter,  and  drew  od',  with  great  re- 
lief to  the  patient,  a  large  quantity  of  urine. 
The  catheter  was  then  secured  by  a  bandage 
passed  round  the  thighs. 

8tii. — The  elastic  catheter  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  silver  catheter  was  passed  down  the 
■nrethra.  It  went  as  far  as  the  stricture, 
■when  about  an  ounce  of  pus  flowed  from  the  ' 


tube:  it  was  then  withdrawn.  The  urine  is 
no  longer  alkaline,  but  it  has  a  peculiar 
odour,  somewhat  resembling  milk,  and  red- 
dens litmus  i)aper. 

12th. — The  urine  is  again  alkaline. 
IjL  Acid.  Nitric.  Dibit.  Acid.   Hydrochlor. 
dibit,  aa.  llixx.  —  Decoct.  Pareira;  Bra- 
VDE,  ^ij.   ft.  haust.  ter  die  sumendus, 

2.3d. — He  continued  to  take  the  acid 
draught.  Has  required  no  other  medicine. 
The  urine,  which  flow-cd  through  the  wound 
after  the  elastic  catheter  had  been  with- 
drawn, now  jiasses  almost  entirely  by  the 
urethra,  and  there  is  no  incontinence.  The 
opening  in  the  perineum  is  nearly  closed. 
An  elastic  catheter  (No.  2)  was  introduced 
into  the  bladder  through  the  urethra,  for  the 
first  time,  to-day,  passing  with  some  diffi- 
culty. The  urine,  slightly  acid,  still  depo- 
sits a  viscid  mucus;  specific  gravity  1015. 

Nov.  1  7tli. — The  wound  of  the  perineum. 
is  closed  ;  silver  catheter  (No.  G)  freely  en- 
ters the  bladder. 

He  attended  the  hospital  for  some  time, 
as  out-patient,  to  have  an  instrument  passed 
occasionally,  but  the  size  could  not  be  in- 
creased beyond  No.  6.  He  voided  the 
urine  freely,  but  the  bladder  could  not  con- 
tain more  than  eight  ounces. 

Cask  III. — Retention  of  tirine  from  stric- 
ture.— Urethra  opened  behind  the  stric- 
ture. 

I  was  lately  called  in,  to  a  gentleman,  51 
years  of  age,  of  stout  and  robust  frame, 
who  had  lived  freely  and  enjoyed  excellent 
health,  with  great  power  of  exertion.  He 
was  unable  to  pass  his  urine,  and  ineffectual 
attempts  had  been  made  to  relieve  him  dur- 
ing the  preceding  twelve  hours,  with  instru- 
ments of  various  kinds.  He  was  suflering 
most  severely  from  paroxysms  of  violent 
spasmodic  character,  in  which  he  was  quite 
unable  to  control  himself,  being  compara- 
tively easy  in  the  intervals.  Finding  that  he 
had  not  suffered  much  from  disease  of  the 
ure  bra  previously,  I  attempted  the  intro- 
duction both  of  clastic  and  silver  catheters, 
though  with  little  hope  of  success  after 
what  had  been  already  done  in  that  way. 
These  attempts  being  unsuccessful,  the 
warm-bath  was  employed,  with  two  half- 
drachm  doses  of  laudanum,  the  second  at 
the  interval  of  one  hour  from  the  first.  He 
had  already  taken  a  large  dose  of  calomel, 
with  extract  of  colocynth.  and  an  eight- 
ounce  senna  mixture.  After  the  laudanum 
he  took  two  drops  of  croton-oil.  As  these 
means  produced  no  eflfect  either  on  the 
urethra  or  bowels,  I  proceeded  to  the  ope- 
ration, expecting,  as  the  jiatient  was  stout, 
that  there  would  be  a  considerable  thickness 
of  parts  to  be  divided.  I  entered  the  double- 
edged   scalpel  deeply  in  the  perineum  ;  and. 
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when  it  was  withdrawn,  on  completing  the 
incision,  the  urine  was  projected  forcibly 
thro\igh  the  wound.  I  immediately  intro- 
duced an  elastic  catheter,  through  which 
more  than  two  pints  of  most  offensive  alka- 
line urine  were  evacuated.  It  was  opaque, 
dark  coloured,  as  if  from  the  intermixture 
of  blood,  and  highly  aramoniacal.  At  the 
bottom  there  was  a  quantity  of  thickish  stuff, 
abounding  in  small  fragments  of  phosphatic 
matter.  The  urine  flowing  freely  through 
the  tube  left  in  the  bladder,  gradually  be- 
came nearly  clear;  then,  in  a  few  days,  it 
passed  into  a  glairy  state,  so  that  it  came 
with  difBculty  through  the  catheter,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  replace  with  one  of 
larger  size.  The  whole  fluid  was  in  this 
condition  ;  nearly  as  thick  as  the  mucilago 
acacia;,  partially  opaque,  and  of  the  usual 
urinous  colour.  It  hud  more  or  less  of  this 
character  for  two  or  three  weeks,  when  it 
again  became  of  natural  appearance.  Dr. 
Prout,  who  saw  the  glairy  urine,  ascribed 
its  peculiar  api)earance  to  the  action  of  am- 
monia, with  which  it  abounded,  on  puru- 
lent matter  ;  and  he  therefore  concluded 
that  the  bladder,  or  some  portion  of  the  uri- 
nary apparatus,  had  secreted  pus  or  puru- 
lent matter.  It  has  been  necessary  in  this 
case  to  change  the  tube  frequently,  as  its 
extremity  in  the  bladder  becomes  soon  en- 
crusted with  a  deposit  of  phosphates.  The 
tube  is  still  in  the  bladder,  at  the  end  of 
eight  weeks,  causing  no  inconvenience  by 
its  presence.  Urine  passes  in  small  quan- 
tity through  the  urethra,  and  would  {)roba- 
bly  come  entirely  in  that  course  if  the  tube 
were  removed. 

These  three  cases  shew  the  course  that 
you  should  pursue  in  treating  retention  of 
urine  consequent  on  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
■when  relief  cannot  be  obtained  either  by  the 
use  of  the  catheter  or  internal  remedies. 
You  have  a  choice  of  two  proceedings ; 
puncture  of  the  bladder  above  the  pubes,  or 
incision  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra.  In  cases  of  old  stricture  the  blad- 
der is  contracted,  and  its  coats  are  thickened, 
so  that  it  may  jjrobably  not  rise  high 
enoiigh  into  the  abdomen  to  be  punctured 
without  risk.  Tiie  incision  of  the  urethra 
is  simple,  easy,  and  free  from  danger,  imder 
all  circumstances.  In  Case  II.,  inflam- 
mation of  the  urethra,  extending  to  the 
bladder  and  marked  by  pain  on  pressure 
above  the  pubes,  frequent  desire  to  make 
water,  which  was  ammoniacal,  and  con- 
tained a  viscid  mucus  resembling  birdlime, 
bad  extended  to  the  perineum,  producing 
considerable  swelling,  with  redness  and 
heat.  The  additional  depth  of  the  peri- 
neum, and  the  ])robability  of  suppuration 
having  taken  place,  might  be  urged  as  ob- 
jections to  the  operation  under  such  circum- 
stances.     They    caused,    however,    no    un- 


usual difficulty,  as  the  urethra  was  opened 
in  about  a  minute. 

In  executing  the  operation,  the  pelvis 
should  be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  table 
or  bed,  and  the  perineum  should  be  ex- 
posed as  in  the  lateral  operation  of  lithoto- 
my, the  lower  extremities  being  supported 
in  proper  position  by  assistants  :  an  incisioa 
of  an  inch  in  length  should  be  made  on  the 
left  side  of  the  perineum,  beginning  at  the 
raphe,  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus, 
and  extending  outwards  and  downwards. 
Continue  the  dissection  towards  the  middle 
of  the  perineum,  and  you  will  easily  punc- 
ture the  membranous  portion  of  the  lu-ethra, 
which  is  distended  in  these  cases.  You  will 
remember  that  this  part  of  the  canal  is  situ- 
ated under  the  pubes,  so  that  a  line  drawa 
perpendicularly  from  the  arch  of  the  bone^ 
in  the  erect  attitude  of  the  body,  would. 
strike  it  about  the  middle.  The  inferior 
surface  of  the  membranous  portion  is  about 
an  inch  below  the  bone.  The  puncture  of 
the  urethra  is  followed  by  escape  of  the 
urine.  An  elastic  catheter,  guided  by  the 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  is  introduced  at 
the  opening,  and  carried  on  into  the  blad- 
der. A  ])ortion  of  the  instrument  should 
be  cut  off,  to  reduce  it  to  a  convenient 
length ;  and  it  may  then  be  fixed,  by  means 
of  a  taj)e,  to  a  band  surrounding  the  pelvis. 

INCONTINENCE     OF     URINE     FROM     STRIC- 
TURE. 

Case  I. — Stricture,  with  great  distension 
of  the  bladder,  and  incontinence  of 
urine;  use  of  the  lancetted  stilette. 
There  or  four  years  ago,  a  patient,  about 
fifty,  and  otherwise  in  good  health,  applied 
for  admission  into  the  hospital  because  he 
could  not  hold  his  water.  This  inconveni- 
ence had  come  on  and  increased  gradually, 
so  that  at  last  the  urine  could  not  be  ex- 
pelled in  a  stream,  but  dribbled  away  con- 
stantly. The  abdomen  was  nearly  as  large 
as  that  of  a  female  in  the  last  month  of 
pregnancy ;  its  lower  and  anterior  part 
being  occupied  by  an  enormously  enlarged 
bladder.  The  patient,  who  had  supposed 
that  he  could  not  retain  any  urine,  was 
much  surprised  at  learning  the  nature  of 
this  enlargement.  There  was  a  firm  un- 
yielding stricture  behind  the  bulb,  through, 
which  no  instrument  had  passed  for  several 
years.  After  repeated  ineff"ectual  trials  of 
various  instruments  I  determined  to  employ" 
that  of  Mr.  Stafford.  On  the  first  occasion, 
after  protruding  the  lancet  to  its  full  extent, 
the  instrument  passed  on  half  an  inch,  and 
there  was  but  little  bleeding.  Two  days 
after  the  instrument  was  again  employed, 
and  the  lancet  freely  protruded ;  it  now 
passed  on  through  the  contracted  portion., 
I  withdrew  it,  and  introducing  into  the 
bladder  with  ease  a  catheter  (No.  9),  drew 
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off  between  70  and  80  ounces  of  urine.  It 
■was  necessary  to  use  the  catheter  daily ; 
the  bladder  gradually  regained  its  contrac- 
tile power,  and  the  ])atient  left  the  hospital 
at  the  end  of  tliree  or  four  weeks,  con- 
sidering himself  well.  As  we  saw  nothing 
more  of  him,  the  relief  was  probably  per- 
manent. 

Case  II. — Retetitlon  of  urine  and  incon- 
tinence from  old  utricture ;  use  of  the 
lancetted  sfilefte. 

Thomas  Spencer,  45,  a  short  stout  man, 
of  intemjierate  habits,  about  20  years  ago 
contriicted  gonorrhoia,  which  continued  for 
18  months,  and  was  followed  by  difficulty  in 
making  water.  He  has  since  frequently 
suffered  from  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
bladder  and  kidneys,  and  frequent  desire  to 
make  w-ater;  occasionally  he  has  been  un- 
able to  void  any  for  two  days  together,  and 
then  it  has  passed  in  a  small  stream  with 
great  pain.  The  size  of  the  stream  had 
gradually  decreased  until  18  months  ago, 
■when  the  urine  dribbled  from  the  penis 
involuntarily,  especially  during  the  night, 
and  it  has  continued  to  do  so  since.  He  ap- 
plied to  the  hospital  Feb.  6th,  and  was 
treated  as  out-patient ;  repeated  and  unsuc- 
cessful attempts,  followed  by  cons'.derable 
bleeding,  were  made  to  introduce  a  small 
catheter,  and  in  consequence  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital.  The  bladder  was 
distended,  and  reached  the  umbilicus.  The 
urine  was  always  dripping  from  the  penis, 
keeping  the  person  and  the  clothes  in  a  wet 
and  filthy  state.  There  was  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  bladder  and  in  the  loins. 
Various  instruments  were  tried,  but  none 
could  be  carried  through  the  stricture, 
•which  was  situated  behind  the  bulb ;  I 
therefore  introduced  the  lancetted  stilette, 
and  j)ressing  it  strongly  against  the  stric- 
ture, entered  the  urethra  to  the  length  of 
seven  inches,  when  profuse  bleeding  ensued, 
and  I  withdrew  it.  The  bleeding  ceased  in 
a  short  time  on  the  apjilication  of  cold. 
Castor  oil  was  administered,  and,  after  a 
free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  a  large  (|uantity  of  >n-ine  was 
passed,  the  distended  bladder  being  much 
reduced  in  size,  but  not  entirely  emptied. 
The  bladder  became  distended  as  before, 
and  the  incontinence  continued.  A  week 
after  the  use  of  Mr.  Stafford's  instrument, 
a  small  catheter  (No.  3)  being  introduced 
into  the  bladder,  40  ounces  of  clear  urine 
were  drawn  off.  The  catheter  was  now 
daily  introduced,  and  the  size  gradually 
increased,  the  <piantity  of  urine  drawn  off 
jilowly  diinini.-hed ;  and  the  p;  tient  was 
occasionally  able  to  make  water  in  a  small 
stream. 

Feb.  2.'i. — The  urine  was  turbid  from 
nucu8,  and  be  complained   of  pain  in  the 


hypogastrium.  The  symptoms  subsided  with 
the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  purgatives,  and 
barley-water. 

April  18th. — No.  9  catheter  was  passed 
into  the  bladder :  the  quantity  of  urine 
drawn  off  did  not  exceed  two  or  three 
ounces. 

April  29th. — Some  occasional  dribbling 
has  been  removed  by  the  application  of  a 
blister  to  the  loins.  He  is  now  able  to  make 
water  in  a  good  stream,  and  to  retain  it  at 
pleasure.     Discharged. 

Incontinence  of  urine,  various  in  kind 
and  degree,  is  not  an  unfrequent  accompa- 
niment of  stricture,  although  the  primary 
and  obvious  effect  of  the  disease  is  to  ob- 
struct the  tlow  of  water.  Inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder, 
caused  by  stricture,  may  render  the  orgaa 
so  irritable  that  it  will  not  bear  distension. 
The  desire  to  make  water  recurs  frequently, 
and  so  urgently,  that  if  it  is  not  gratified 
the  fluid  escapes  involuntarily. 

In  a  case  of  bad  stricture,  [mwerful  exer- 
tions, both  of  the  bladder  and  the  respi- 
ratory muscles,  are  required  to  empty  the 
bladder.  When  these  efforts  cease  the 
urethra  remains  full  of  water  behind  the 
stricture,  where  it  is  probably  dilated,  and 
the  patient  is  incommoded  by  the  gradual 
escape  of  this  portion  of  urine  after  he 
supposes  that  he  has  done  making  water. 

A  more  serious  kind  of  incontinence 
occurs  when  the  bladder  empties  itself  im- 
perfectly, and  thus  becomes  distended  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  We  have  here  the 
apparently  opposite  conditions  of  retention, 
at  least  partial,  and  incontinence.  When 
the  bladder  is  moderately  distended,  the 
muscular-  coat  gradually  increases  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  expulsive  effort  is  more  pow- 
erful. The  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  in 
the  normal  state  is  closed  so  as  to  limit  the 
collection  of  water  in  front,  gives  way  to 
the  powerful  exertion  of  the  hypertrophied 
muscular  coat,  and  remains  permanently 
open,  so  that  the  urethra  is  constantly  full 
behind  the  stricture.  If,  under  the  serious 
impediment  of  a  bad  stricture,  the  bladder 
should  become  enlarged  to  the  capacity 
which  it  attained  in  the  two  cases  now 
related,  it  becomes  incapable  of  contraction. 
The  mere  distension,  however,  produces  the 
same  effect  as  (he  powerful  action  of  the 
muscular  coat  does  in  the  other  instance, 
that  of  keeping  tlie  neck  open,  and  the 
urethra  filled  with  water  behind  the  stric- 
ture. In  this  state  of  Ihitigs  the  action  of 
the  respiratory  muscles,  in  the  usual  motions 
of  the  body,  or  their  regular  contractions  in 
normal  respiration,  and  still  more  any  irre- 
gular or  more  considerable  exertion  in  either 
of  these  ways,  will  force  cut  the  urine 
through  the  stricture. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  great  annoy- 
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ance  of  incontinence  of  urine,  under  these 
circumstances,  can  Only  be  remedied  by 
relieving  or  curing  the  stricture,  and  thus 
preventing  the  accuniuhition  of  the  fluid  in 
the  bliiddcr.  When  this  object  cannot  be 
accomplislied  by  the  safer  means  of  bougies 
or  catheters,  the  lancetted  stilette  may 
sometimes  be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  It 
is  a  dangerous  instrument,  and  must  be 
used  with  great  caution  ;  but  it  will  some- 
times afford  more  sj)eedy  and  effectual  relief 
than  can  be  attained  in  any  other  way. 

INFLAMMATION    OF    THE    HAND 

FROM  INJURY. 

Case    I. — Inflammation    of  the  hand  and 

fore-arm,  from   lacerated  wound  of  the 

thumb,  with  fracture  of  the  taut  phalanjc, 

and  ejpomre  of  the  joint. 

John  Wood,  a;t.  32,  printer,  of  temperate 
habits,  and  in  good  health,  whilst  crossing 
the  street,  on  May  25,  slipped,  and  fell 
near  the  wheel  of  a  cart,  which  passed  over 
the  right  thumb,  crushing  it  severely.  He 
came  at  once  to  the  hosj)ital.  A  severe  la- 
cerated wound  extends,  on  the  inner  side, 
from  the  middle  of  the  first  metacarpal 
bone  to  the  end  of  the  thumb  :  the  last  j>ha- 
lanx  is  fractured,  and  the  last  joint  is 
exjjosed.  It  was  not  ascertained  whether 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  was 
penetrated,  Lut  the  external  surface  of  the 
joint  was  comprised  in  the  laceration  and 
contusion.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were 
brought  together  by  adhesive  plaster  ;  the 
patient,  kept  in  bed,  had  his  arm  elevated 
upon  an  inclined  plane  placed  by  his  side, 
and  a  cold  lotion  was  applied.  Two  pills  of 
colocynth  and  calomel  were  administered 
immediately,  and  an  opening  draught  sub- 
sequently.     Milk  diet. 

^lay  26th. — He  has  had  some  sleep,  but 
feels  the  hand  painful.  The  thumb  and 
back  of  the  hand  are  red,  swollen,  and  hot. 

Twelve  leeehes  to  the  hand.  The  adhesive 
plaster  removed  from  the  wound,  and  a  lin- 
seed poultire  substituted. 

27th. — The  swelling,  redness,  and  heat, 
have  extended  to  the  fore-arm  :  the  hand, 
inflamed  throughout,  is  twice  its  natural 
thickness  :  the  arteries  of  the  aft'eeted  limb 
are  much  fuller,  and  beat  very  ])owerlully 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  other  side. 
There  is  severe  pain  of  the  hand  and  wrist, 
■which  has  entirely  prevented  rest.  There 
is  headache,  with  heat  and  thirst,  foul  tongue, 
and  loss  of  appetite.  Sixteen  ounces  of 
blood  were  taken  from  a  vein  of  the  ii.flumed 
limb.  The  blood  was  as  much  buffed  and 
cup])ed  as  that  of  a  patient  labouring  under 
pleurisy.  The  venesection  afforded  great 
relief. 

28th. — He  is  easier  :  the  swelling  and 
redness  have  diminished ;  some  thirst  and 
heat  of  skin  remain. 


Sumat.  haustum  Ammonise  Acetatis  cum 
Liq.  Ant.  Pot.  Tart,  et  Mag.  Sulph. 
aa.  3i.  titis  horis. 

29th. — There  is  some  renewal  of  pain  : 
although  the  heat  and  redness  of  the  fore- 
arm are  abated,  it  is  still  swelled  on  the 
palmar  aspect,  near  the  wrist.  The  thumb 
continues  swelled  and  red,  but  the  wound  is 
suppurating  favourably. 

Trtelve  leeches  to  the  forearm  ;  linseed 
poultice. 

30th. — The  leeches  repeated. 

31st. — A  collection  of  matter  at  the  root 
of  the  thumb,  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  was 
punctured.  The  swelling  of  the  forearm, 
near  the  wrist,  and  the  preceding  symptoms, 
left  little  doubt  that  suppuration  had  oc- 
curred ;  but  there  was  no  distinct  fluctu- 
ation. Two  ounces  of  thick  yellow  pus 
were  evacuated  by  a  deep  incision  :  it  had 
formed  under  the  flexor  muscles. 

June  5th. — The  wound  of  the  thumb  is 
nearly  closed,  but  the  swelling  and  stiffness 
remain,  and  there  is  discharge  from  an 
opening  over  the  last  joint.  It  is  now 
found  that  the  articular  cartilages  of  both 
joints  are  gone  ;  the  ends  of  the  hones  grate 
distinctly  on  motion. 

12th. — The  wound  is  healed.  The  thumb 
is  still  somewhat  swelled,  and  there  is  but 
little  motion  in  either  joint  ;  the  grating  is 
no  longer  perceptible.     The  fingers  are  stiff. 

1  7th. — The  fingers  are  so  far  recovered 
that  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  regaining 
complete  ])ower  of  motion  ;  there  is  freer 
movement  in  the  two  joints  of  the  thumb, 
and  no  grating  is  now  perceived  in  either 
articulation.  The  jiatient  left  the  hospital 
soon  after  tlie  last  date,  and  called  to  shew 
his  hand  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  The 
motions  of  the  fingers  and  those  of  the 
thumb  on  the  carpus  were  perfectly  free  ; 
the  stiffness  of  the  two  last  joints  of  the 
thumb  was  much  lessened,  so  that  he  could 
perform  all  the  movements  necessary  in  his 
occupation  as  a  printer. 

C-\SK  II. —  Violent  infiammation  of  the 
hand  and  forearm  from  bruise  of  the 
thumb  ;  consequent  induration  of  all  the 
soft  textures,  and  permanent  stiffness  of 
all  the  joints. 

A  carpenter,  GO  years  of  age,  an  indus- 
trious, steady  person,  of  good  constitution 
and  temperate  habits,  who  had  always  en- 
joyed good  health,  met,  ten  months  ago,  with 
a  severe  bruise  of  the  left  thumb,  which  was 
jammed  between  two  boards.  The  integu- 
ments on  the  palmar  aspect  were  lacerated, 
and  bled  ;  but  the  phalanges,  and  the  joint 
between  them,  were  not  injured.  Swelling 
and  inflammation  soon  came  on,  extending 
quickly  to  the  hand  and  wrist,  the  whole 
extremity  being  greatly  enlarged,  red,  hot, 
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and  throbbing  violently.  For  ten  days  and 
nights  he  was  in  almost  constant  agony. 
Extensive  suppuration  ensued,  both  in  the 
pulm  and  back  of  the  hand,  and  there  were 
successive  formations  of  matter  in  both  situ- 
ations. These  were  punctured  from  time  to 
time,  the  number  of  openings  having  been, 
according  to  the  patient's  account,  twelve  or 
thirteen.  I  saw  the  case  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  when  the  hand  and  neighbouring  half 
of  the  fore -arm  were  greatly  swelled  and 
misshapen  ;  matter  was  discharging  freely  at 
the  palmar  and  dorsal  aspects,  and  all  motion 
was  lost.  The  treatment  had  consisted 
merely  in  lotions  and  poultices,  with  rest : 
there  had  been  no  bleeding,  either  general  or 
local.  The  patient  called  on  me  four  or  five 
months  afterwards.  The  inflammation  had 
ceased,  and  the  openings  had  closed  for 
some  time,  and  the  swelling  had  nearly  gone. 
All  the  soft  structures,  both  of  the  hand  and 
fingers,  were  thickened,  indurated,  and  con- 
solidated into  an  unyielding  mass,  firmly 
adherent  to  the  bones.  Tlie  palm  of  the 
hand  was  as  rigid  and  hard  as  a  board. 
There  was  no  power  or  flexion  or  extension 
in  any  joint  of  the  fingers.  Tiie  wrist  was 
equally  stiff;  and  the  carpal  extremity  of 
the  ulna  projected  unnaturally  at  the  back  of 
the  joint.  In  short,  the  hand  was  completely 
and  permanently  crippled. 

The  misfortunes  of  this  jioor  man  did  not 
end  here.  Passing  his  nsidence  lately,  I 
called  to  ask  how  he  did.  1  found  him 
pale  and  weak,  with  his  limb  wrajiped 
up  and  supported  in  a  sling.  Me  said  that 
he  had  taken  cold  a  month  before  ;  that  he 
had  been  attacked  with  chills  and  shivering, 
and  had  lost  his  appetite.  I  found  the  hand 
and  arm  enormously  swelled,  the  enlarge- 
ment extending  beyond  the  elbow.  The 
fingers  and  back  of  the  hand,  which  had 
been  hard  as  a  board,  were  now  distended 
and  out  of  slinpe.  The  integuments  of  tne 
fore-arm  and  elbow  were  slightly  reddened, 
with  a  little  yielding  on  pressure  ;  it  was  a 
state  of  solid  cndeina  without  pain.  There 
was  free  discharge  from  an  o]iening  in  the 
back  of  the  fore-arm  about  the  middle. 
There  had  been  a  large  deep-seated  sup- 
puration in  this  situation,  wiiich  had  been 
punctured. 

Case  III. —  Contraction  and  utiffncss  of  the 
fingcm  from  infimnmat'iun  of  t ha  palm. 
A  bargeman,  past  fiO  years  of  age,  of 
(^ood  constitution  and  tempcrute  habits  for 
that  calling,  had  occasion,  in  navigating  his 
barge,  to  make  a  powerful  exertion  with  a 
long  pole  held  in  the  h;ft  hand.  He  felt 
what  he  called  a  violent  rick  in  the  jjart, 
and  was  unable  to  continue  at  work.  The 
hand  swelled  and  became  painful,  and  was 
treated,  under  the  direction  of  a  surgeon, 
with  lotions  and  fomentation.     It  was  seen 


at  the  expiration  of  eight  or  ten  days  by 
another  surgeon,  who  directed  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches.  The  patient  shewed  me 
his  hand  twelve  weeks  after  the  accident. 
The  wrist  could  be  moved  freely,  and  did 
not  seem  to  have  sustained  any  injury.  The 
integument  and  fascia  of  the  palm,  and  the 
flexor  tendons,  were  thickened  and  agglu- 
tinated into  a  solid  hard  mass.  The  skin 
and  tendons  were  changed  in  a  similar  way, 
but  to  less  extent,  above  the  annular  liga- 
ment. All  the  fingers  were  contracted,  and 
perfectly  rigid  in  the  half-bent  ])osition,  the 
stiffness  affecting  principally  the  two  last 
joints. 

Case  IV. — Inflammation  of  the  hand,  with 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  fore-arm 
and  arm,  from  slight  injury  of  the 
thumb. 

Mr.  Radcliffe,  of  Brentford,  with  whom 
I  saw  this  patient,  was  kind  enough  to 
furnish  me  with  the  following  narrative  of 
the  case  : — 

A.  B.  set.  45,  a  butcher,  of  very  intem- 
perate habits,  received,  Sept.  9th,  1844,  a 
slight  graze  of  the  right  thumb,  near  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  when  salting  a  ]iiece 
of  meat,  rather  tainted.  He  j)oulticed 
the  thumb,  and  took  aperient  medicine, 
as  the  part  was  painful,  but  not  receiving 
relief  by  these  means,  and  finding  the  pain 
extend  to  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus 
and  the  axilla,  he  sent  for  me,  late  on  the 
niglit  of  the  11th  Sept.,  two  days  after  tiie 
accident.  In  addition  to  the  ))revious 
symptoms,  there  was  inflammation  of  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  marked  by  lines  of  vivid 
red  colour,  tender  to  the  touch,  along  the 
fore  and  upper  arm.  The  hand  and  wrist 
were  not  hot  nor  swollen  ;  but  there  was  con- 
siderable constitutional  disorder.  The  pulse 
being  strong  and  full,  1  decided  on  taking 
blood  from  the  left  arm,  fearing  the  occur- 
rence of  jihlebitis,  if  a  vein  had  been 
opened  in  the  affected  limb.  The  patient 
had  before  experienced  inflammation  of  the 
absorbents  from  slight  abrasion  of  the 
cuticle.  After  twenty  ounces  of  Iilood  had 
been  abstracted,  calomel  and  heidiane,  and 
the  saline  aperient  mixture  with  tartarised 
antimony,  were  administered,  with  low  diet. 
The  lotio  plumbi  was  constantly  applied 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  hand. 

12th. — Blood  rather  sizy  ;  alvine  and 
urinary  secretions  scanty  and  unhealthy ; 
he  feeb*  better.  Continue  the  mixture, 
lotion,  and  diet. 

I.'ith. — Suspecting  fluctuation  near  the 
injury,  I  made  a  deep  puncture  without 
detecting  matter. 

Linseed  poultice  to  the  wound :  lotion 
and  mixture  as  before ;  blue  pill  and  hen- 
bane at  night ;  milk  diet. 
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14th. — Patient  easier  :  continue  the  same 
inedicines  and  diet  as  yesterday. 

16th — Perceiving  suppuration  had  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  recent  puncture, 
I  enlarged  the  same  by  a  j)robe-pointed 
bistoury  and  director  to  an  extent  closely 
bordering  on  the  wrist. 

ICth. — He  got  up,  and  walked  about  his 
premises,  and  indulged  himself,  as  I  had 
reason  to  believe,  in  his  usual  habit  of  drink- 
ing raw  spirits.  The  integuments  of  the 
back  of  the  hand  now  assumed  the  character 
of  phlegmonous  eiTsipelas  in  a  rajiid  and 
frightful  form,  and  suspecting,  from  my  ex- 
perience of  his  usual  restlessness  and  im- 
patience, that  I  should  not  have  the  requisite 
control  over  him,  I  determined  to  take  him 
to  Mr.  Lawrence  on  the  following  morning. 
17th. — At  this  time  the  whole  hand  and 
fore-arm  were  enormously  swelled,  and  the 
fingers  motionless.  The  integuments  on 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  limb  were  of  a  deep 
red,  with  threatening  of  mortification  at 
some  points.  To  prevent  the  mischief,  both 
in  the  integuments  and  the  cellular  texture, 
Mr.  L.  advised  a  free  incision  of  the  inflamed 
parts,  apprising  the  patient  also  that  he 
would  eventually  recover  only  an  imperfect 
use  of  his  hand  ;  and  he  ])erfornied,  in  my 
presence,  an  efficient  division  of  the  phleg- 
monous skin  and  cellular  tissue,  from  the 
middle  finger  to  the  wrist,  where  several  veins 
bled  profusely,  the  blood  being  nearly  of  the 
arterial  colour.  In  spite  of  pressure,  rais- 
ing the  hand,  and  the  application  of  cold 
water,  three  pints  of  blood  were  quickly 
lost,  when  syncope  supervened.  This  symp- 
tom was  soon  relieved  by  the  recumbent 
posture  and  a  couple  of  glasses  of  wine,  so 
that  in  an  hour  after  the  operation  the 
patient  was  able  to  return  home,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles.  He  bore  the  journey  well, 
and  walked  up  stairs  on  his  ari'ival,  when  he 
took  wine  and  beef-tea. 

Twelve  leeches  were  then  applied  to  the 
front  of  the  wrist,  which  was  ii>flamed,  tense, 
and  painful.  A  linseed  poultice  to  the 
■wound.  Pil.  Sapon.  c.  Opio  gr.  v.  were 
administered  at  night. 

18lh. — The  hand  and  wrist  were  better; 
but  the  fore  and  upper  arm  swollen,  and  red 
on  the  dorsal  asjiect. 

Effervescent  saline  mixture.     Pil.  Sapon. 

c.  Opio,  Ext.   Colocynth.  Co.  et  Cam- 

phorte,   aa.  gr.  iii.  hora  somni.     Arm 

dredged  with  flour. 

19th. — He  got  out  of  bed,  when  hsemor- 

rhage  occurred  from  one  of  the  veins  divided 

on  the  1 7th.     About  twenty  ounces  of  blood 

were  lost,  and   he  was   very  faint  when  I 

arrived.     I  did  not  disturb   the    coagulum 

which    had    formed,    merely    removing    the 

weight   of   the  poultice,   raising    the   hand, 

and  giving  a  little  wine  and  water. 

20th. — Haemorrhage  recurred  on  the  re- 


moval of  the  poultice  during  my  visit  to- 
day, and  I  was  thus  enabled  to  trace  its 
source,  and  apply  a  ligature  to  the  bleeding 
vessel.  It  now  became  evident  that  a 
copious  local  dejjletion  would  be  requisite 
to  abate  the  erysipelatous  mischief  extending 
along  the  back  of  the  arm  to  the  shoulder, 
and  accordingly,  on  the  21st,  a  dozen  leeches- 
were  applied. 

22d. — The  same  number  repeated. 
23d. — Eight  leeches. 

25th.  —  A   free   crucial   incision    at   the 
elbow. 

27th. — A  long  incision  was  made  above, 
and  another  below  the  elbow,  with  the  effect 
of  liberating  the  sloughs  favourably,  except- 
ing in  the  upjjer  arm,  where  it  was  necessary 
to  divide  a  sinus  about  three  inches  in  length, 
on  Oct  10,  before  healthy  action  \ias  fully 
set  up  in  the  course  of  the  original  phleg- 
monous mischief.  The  sloughs  from  the 
dorsum  of  the  hand  were  speedily  detached 
after  the  hemorrhage  was  arrested,  and 
every  thing  proceeded  to  as  favourable 
termination  as  could  be  expected.  The  arm 
is  restored  (Sept.  18-l.i)  to  its  natural 
motion  ;  but  the  hand  and  fingers  are  so  rigid 
that  the  patient  can  only  cut  or  saw :  he 
cannot  chop  meat,  or  perform  any  motioa 
with  that  hand  which  requires  a  firm  grasp. 
This  patient  lost  nearly  seven  pints  of 
blood  in  the  progress  of  the  case.  However, 
iu  July  last  (1843),  he  fell,  while  intoxi- 
cated, and  fractured  two  ribs.  Pleuritis 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  I  abstracted 
from  his  arm  twenty  ounces  of  blood,  which, 
was  buffed  and  cupped. 

Injuries  of  the  hand,  although  slight,, 
when  neglected,  as  they  frequently  are  by 
those  engaged  in  laborious  occupations,  and 
depending  fur  support  on  their  daily  exer- 
tions, often  excite  violent  and  general  inflam- 
mation of  the  part,  which,  if  not  controled 
by  proper  means,  will  cause  change  of  struc- 
ture, impairing  or  entirely  destroying  the 
motions  of  the  member.  The  whole  hand 
swells,  becomes  red  and  hot,  with  intense 
pain,  sensation  of  burning  heat,  and  throb- 
bing, entirely  destroying  rest.  Deep-seated 
suppuration  takes  place  in  the  palm,  when 
the  matter,  prevented  from  coming  to  the 
surface  by  the  palmar  fascia,  and  the  other 
dense  structures  of  this  region,  extends 
under  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  found 
under  and  among  the  flexor  tendons  at  the 
wrist.  Similar  deep-seated  suppuration, 
occurs  at  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  pulse 
I  of  the  inflamed  limb  is  full,  strong,  and  firm, 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  opposite 
side.  The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  beat 
violently  in  the  entire  length  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  the  increased  pulsation  sometimes 
extends  to  the  brachial  trunk.  All  the 
superficial  veins  are  full.  The  effusion  of 
fibrine  accompanying   this  violent  vascular 
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excitement  in  all  the  structures  of  the  hand 
accounts  sufficiently  for  the  serious  perma- 
Ecnt  changes  exemiilified  in  the  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  cases.  In  comparison  with  these,  the 
event  of  the  first  case  shews  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  proper  treatment  in  limiting 
the  degree  and  extent  of  vascular  disturbance. 
The  original  injury  —  a  severe  lacerated 
wound,  with  fractured  bone,  and  exposure 
of  one  joint  at  least,  was  more  serious  in 
this  than  in  either  of  the  other  instances. 
In  Cases  II.  and  III.  no  efficient  treatment 
was  adopted,  and  thus  the  inflammation  was 
left  to  run  its  course.  Mr.  Radclifff  did  all 
that  could  be  done  to  check  the  jirogress  of 
the  mischief  in  Case  IV.  The  character  and 
progress  of  the  affection  were  no  doubt 
influenced  by  habits  of  great  intemperance, 
which  had  damaged  a  constitution  naturally 
robust.  Two  days  were  lost  in  the  beginning  ; 
and  the  disorder  was  aiigravated  by  impru- 
dent exertion  and  drinking  on  the  seventh 
day. 

In  many  of  these  cases  I  have  directed 
that  blood  should  be  taken  from  a  vein  of 
the  inflamed  limb  :  great  relief  is  always 
experienced  from  thus  directly  emptying  the 
surcharged  vessels.  In  order  to  compare 
the  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  two  limbs, 
I  had  a  vein  opened  on  each  side,  in  one 
instance,  where  the  whole  hand  was  inflamc-d. 
Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  flowed  from  the 
inflamed  limb,  while  not  more  than  three  or 
four  escaped  on  the  other  side.  The  former 
was  strongly  buffed  and  cupped,  while  there 
was  only  a  .■•light  sizy  film  on  the  latter. 

As  it  v.ill  de])end  on  the  management  of 
these  affections,  which  are  not  of  unfrequent 
occurrence,  whether  the  jiatient  shall  recover 
or  permanently  lose  the  use  of  his  hand, 
they  seem  to  me  not  less  important  than  the 
diseases  of  internal  organs,  on  which  so 
mnch  time  and  attention  are  bestowed.  I 
have  ))ointed  them  out  to  you,  because  they 
are  not  noticed  in  systematic  works  ;  and  you 
will  hardly  find  any  descri])tion  of  them,  or 
directions  for  their  treatment,  eitlier  in  lec- 
tures or  books. 

WOUND  OF  TIIK  CHE.'<T. 

Case. — Ppnetrating  W'oimd  of  tfie  Chest, 
wifh  ha-mur  I'll  aye  nnd  emjihysema ;  re- 
covery without  any  unfavourable  symp- 
tom. 

Mary  Sale,  aet.  ?)2,  a  healthy  married 
woman,  was  sitting  at  dinner  with  her  hus- 
band, who  being  drunk  and  (puirrclsome, 
threw  a  knife  at  her  across  the  table :  it 
stmck  her  with  full  force  on  (he  left  side  of 
the  chest.  Considerable  heeniorrhage  en- 
rued  from  the  wound,  but  there  was  no  ex- 
pectoration of  blood.  .She  was  brought  to 
the  ho-i))it;il  about  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

May  4,  1815. — There  is  a  wound,  an  inch 
in  length,  between  the  first  and  second  ribs, 


on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  about  half  aa 
inch  from  the  sternum,  with  considerable 
surrounding  emphysema,  extending  along 
the  left  side  of  the  neck  to  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  The  left  side  of  the  chest  is  loudly 
resonant  u])on  percussion,  but  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  indistinct  and  distant.  Her  dress 
is  much  stained  with  blood  :  the  pulse  is 
feeble,  the  extremities  cold,  the  respiration 
hurried  :  she  is  alarmed,  low,  and  faint. 

The  instrument  with  which  she  was 
wounded,  an  old  sharp-])ointed  dessert  knife, 
is  stained  with  blood  for  three  inches  from 
the  point,  the  rest  of  the  blade  being  bright. 
The  wound  was  closed  with  adhesive  plaster. 
A  little  warm  wine  and  water  was  given,  and 
she  was  placed  in  bed:  the  circulation  soon 
returned,  and  she  felt  easier.     Milk  diet. 

0th. — She  is  thirsty  ;  bowels  rather  con- 
fined. 
Sumat  haustum  Sodx  Tartratis,  6tis  horis. 

12th. — The  emphysema  has  disappeared: 
the  wound  is  healed  :  the  patient  feels  quite 
well,  and  has  left  her  bed. 

Leave  off  the  medicine.     Broth  diet. 

l.'jth. — She  left  the  hospital  to  appear  at 
a  police-court,  and  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  return. 

POISONING  HY  ACONITE. 

Mr.  Sayle  has  lately  reported  the  following 
case  to  the  Medical  Times : — The  patient,  a 
man  aged  39,  was  lying  insensible,  rolling 
his  arms  about,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
The  pupils  were  widely  dilated,  the  lower 
extremities  apparently  paralysed,  the  surface 
cold  and  clammy,  great  nausea,  ])u!se 
scarcely  jjerceptible.  It  ajipears  that  he 
had  swallowed  a  solution  of  aconite  about  an 
hour  previously.  Some  brandy  was  given, 
which  appeared  to  rouse  him.  The  stomach- 
pump  was  employed,  i)ut  he  died  before 
anything  further  could  be  done  for  him. 
The  man  had  taken  a  decoction  of  the 
fresh  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  Aconitum 
Nupellus  upon  the  advice  of  some  ignorant 
person.  The  leaves  and  stalks  had  been  cut 
up  and  boiled  in  half  a  pint  of  beer  until  it 
was  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a  )iint.  On 
inspection,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys, 
were  found  distended  with  dark  blood,  and 
the  veins  generally  congested.  The  stomach 
presented  a  slight  blush  near  the  cardiac 
extremity  ;  the  whole  alimentary  canal 
emptied  of  fiecal  matter,  and  distended  with 
air  ;  the  valvulte  conniventes  distinctly  seen 
from  without,  owing  to  the  congested  state 
of  the  blood-vessels.  The  pelvic  viscera 
were  healthy. 

[Rkmakks. — The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  this  case  i.a,  that  death  took  place 
with  great  rapidity,  ».  e.  within  little  more 
than  an  hour  from  the  time  at  which  the 
poison  was  swallowed. — Ed.  Gaz.] 
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LECTURES 

6X    CERTAIN 

METALS  &  METALLIC  PROPERTIES. 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 

By  Prof.  Faraday,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  &c. 

T,— May  10th,  1845. 

Irox — Its  antiquity — manufacture  — pro- 
perties of  cant  and  wrought  iron — test  of 
its  strength — effect  of  heat  and  percussion 
— properties  of  steel — tempering — mag- 
netism— power   of  artificial  magnets  of 
soft  iron. 
To-DAY  we  must  turn  our  thoughts,  if  you 
please,  to  the  metal  Iron — the  king  amongst 
metals,  king  in   every  way,  hy  its  pre-emi- 
nence in  power,  its  valuable   properties,  and 
by  its  terrestrial  omnipresence.     It  is  every- 
where, and  for  us  in  Great  Britain  it  does 
all  things.     I  must  make  my  remarks  very 
brief  and  terse,  in  order  to  bring  before  you 
in  the  short  time  we  shall  remain  together 
a  tithe  of  the  facts  belonging  to  iron,  and 
the  surprising  interest  attached  to  it.     Let 
me  beg  of  you,  by  subsequent  reflection  and 
study,  to  make  up   many  points  which  will 
be   necessarily  omitted.     1    am    under   the 
necessity  of  comprising  what  I  have  to  say 
into  a  very  small  space. 

In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  iron,  I  may 
observe  that  it  has  been  known  for  rriany 
ages  as  iron  in  a  metallic  state,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  some  friends  for  two  specimens 
of  iron  of  ancient  date.  This  piece  of  iron 
■was  inserted  in  stone  to  bind  two  pieces 
together,  and  its  age  is  300  or  400  years 
A.  C.  The  second  specimen  exhibits  the 
earliest  form  of  sculjiture,  and  was  brought 
from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  a  date  500  or  600  years  A.C.  But 
besides  these  we  have  iron  far  more  ancient, 
■which  has  been  sent  to  us  from  above,  I 
know  not  where,  in  the  shape  of  meteoric 
iron.  Here  is  a  specimen,  showing  in  what 
state  and  condition  iron  comes  to  us  from 
sources  probably  exterior  to  our  globe, — 
whether  from  the  atmosphere  or  not  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  in  this  fine  and 
beautiful  condition,  always  having  the  gene- 
ral qualities  of  metallic  iion,  marked  and 
identified,  however,  by  the  presence  of  other 
substances  which  are  not  found  in  iron  as  it 
is  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  I  must, 
however,  content  myself  with  referring  you 
to  the  specimens  before  me.  There  was  a 
very  early  application  of  iron  to  various  uses. 
Here  are  two  pieces  of  iron  brought  from 
the  country  of  the  Esquimaux,  set  in  whale- 
bone so  as  to  make  a  rude  kind  of  knife.  It 
is  whalebone  with  a  knife  edge.  Here  are 
specimens  of  ore  which  supply  a  large 
quantity  of  the  metal  uaea  in  England  ;  it  is 


obtained  by    an   interesting   chemical  pro- 
cess, which  I  must  briefly  state. 

Tlio  metal  is  put  into  a  large  furnace, 
with  a  mixture  of  limestone  and  coal  ;  an 
immense  fire  is  kept  up  by  the  artificial 
introduction  of  air :  a  jjowerful  blast  being 
thus  throvvn  in,  the  ore  is  fluxed,  the  iron  is 
reduced,  and  at  a  certain  time  it  is  brought 
out,  or  tapped  from  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace, in  the  state  you  see  it  here.  The  crude 
or  pig  iron  is  run  into  rough  moulds,  with 
small  channels  and  larger  ones;  hence  the 
metal  is  called  •'  the  sow  and  her  pigs," 
according  to  the  size.  Here  is  a  piece 
broken  off,  to  shew  you  the  produce  of  this 
ore  in  a  rough  state.  Without  going  further, 
I  may  say  that  this  pig  iron  is  subjected  to 
a  further  process  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
which  burns  away  the  carbon  taken  up  by 
the  iron  when  first  cast,  and  by  the  removal 
of  the  carbon,  magnesia,  silex,  and  other 
matters,  it  is  brought  into  the  purer  state 
shown  by  this  specimen.  I  am  here  merely 
giving  you  the  general  process  by  which 
these  two  conditions  of  the  metal  are  formed.. 
Here  are  specimens  illustrating  the  different 
stages  Vv'hich  the  ore  of  iron  has  to  go 
through  ;  and  you  will  observe  the  variety 
of  fluxes  which  are  produced.  It  is  re- 
markable that  on  even  pig  metal  so  little  is 
left  of  the  fluxes.  By  these  processes,  then, 
the  manufacturer  supplies  us  with  metallic 
iron. 

But  if  I  were  to  place  before  you,  or 
rather,  I  ought  to  say,  before  a  person 
who  had  not  seen  iron  previously,  the  sub- 
stances we  can  recognise  as  varieties  of  that 
metal,  he  would  almost  laugh  at  one  for 
saying  that  such  very  different  bodies — 
brittle  like  this,  binding  and  flexible  like 
that,  and  as  hard  as  those  specimens — are 
the  same  metal  in  slightly  different  states. 
There  is,  indeed,  greater  difference  in  iron 
itself  than  between  iron  and  the  most  diverse 
bodies  in  nature.  Such  strange  and  won- 
derful contradictions,  or  rather  associations, 
occur  in  the  history  of  this  single  metal. 
Viewed  every  way — externally,  internally, 
in  its  chemical  affinities,  or  by  itself,  there  is 
no  substance  which  is  so  fitted  to  attract  our 
attention  as  iron. 

Here  is  the  pig  iron,  which  runs  from  the 
furnace  into  these  moulds,  and  takes  up  a 
solid  condition  when  it  is  allowed  to  cool. 
When  issuing  from  the  furnace,  it  was  very 
liquid ;  it  becomes  solid,  and  then  we  have 
a  substance  which  breaks  easily.  We  use 
this  particular  state  of  iron,  as  you  know, 
most  extensively  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
struction— the  construction  of  buildings,  and 
more  especially  machinery.  Observe  what 
a  wonderful  property  belongs  to  it !  that  we 
are  able,  by  reducing  it  to  a  fluid  condition, 
to  make  it  assume  various  states,  according 
to  our  wilj.     Here  is  a  bar  of  iron  cast  into 
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this  shape,  or  wrought,  having  its  original 
brittleness.  I  need  hardly  make  the  experi- 
ment (of  breaking  it),  but  you  see  at  once 
what  the  character  of  the  iron  is,  how  strong 
and  excellent  a  bar  it  is,  how  easily  it  obtains 
form  by  heat,  and  what  power  it  affords. 
The  artificer  cannot  give  the  shape  to  stone 
or  timber  that  he  can  to  iron.  There  is  no 
other  body  that  will  answer  his  purpose,  or 
be  made  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as 
iron.  If  he  wants  finer  work,  you  see  how 
its  fluidity  allows  it  to  take  the  shape  of 
ornaments.  The  most  delicate  ornaments 
can  be  made  of  iron  that  associate  more  of 
interest  with  them  than  gold,  silver,  or 
•precious  stones,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  metal  illustrates  its  other  wondrous  pro- 
perties. Here  is  a  chain  of  cast  iron  ;  it 
shows  how  man  can  turn  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  metal  to  account ;  he 
■can  mould  the  chain,  the  links  being  con- 
tinued together  by  pouring  fluid  into  a  hole. 
It  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  process  carried 
on  in  this  case  with  iron. 

To  hasten  on  with  the  subject,  and  yet  not 
to  make  it  unintelligible,  this  substance — 
iron,  is  used  in  a  multitude  of  forms  to 
obtain  strength.  I  intend  to  illustrate  only 
one  application  of  strength  as  the  type  of 
the  rest.  It  is  best  for  collars,  for  rafters 
and  beams,  and  as  such  is  largely  used  for 
supporting  buildings.  A  man  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  properties  of  iron,  instead 
of  building  with  stone,  iron  and  mortar,  runs 
up  a  skeleton  of  uprights  and  cross-bars, 
and  then  fills  in  with  bricks.  Thus  he  uses 
cast-iron  first,  and  that  which  was  subordi- 
nate is  now  made  the  principal  means  of 
support. 

I  will  now  show  the  mode  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  metal  is  tested  ;  it  is  by  an 
experiment  of  the  following  kind.  It  is 
necessary  to  test  it,  inasmuch  as  iron  varies 
greatly  in  quality.  Here  are  two  bearing 
points ;  there  is  a  rod  of  iron  suspended, 
and  we  have  the  means  of  l)anging  on  to  it  a 
scale.  On  attaching  the  scale,  it  makes  the 
bar  bend,  and  shows  the  resistance  of  the 
iron.  On  placing  weights  in  the  scale,  it 
•will  bend  more  and  more.  It  i^  especially 
necessary  that  the  weights  should  be  put  in 
carefully,  without  a  jar.  That  bar  will  break 
with  about  eight  or  nine  stone  weight.  We 
never  can  tell  exactly  where  the  flaw  may  be, 
and  whether  it  will  break  sooner  or  later. 
There  is  ik)w  one  cwt.  attached  to  it,  and  you 
observe  the  great  flexure  of  the  bar.  This 
brings  out  a  most  important  condition  ;  if  the 
weights  were  taken  ofl",  the  bar  would  return 
nearly  to  its  first  form.  Another  I  libs, 
weight  has  just  been  added,  and  the  bar  has 
now  broken.  It  has  broken  therefore  with 
nine  stontr  ;  but  the  scale  il.-clf  weighs  two 
stone,  so  that  in  fact  it  is  eleven  stone  (151 
pouuds  weight)  that  has  broken  the  bar.     I 


will  ta'ce  a  parallel  bar  of  the  same  weight, 
and  put  it  edgeways,  the  length  and  points 
of  bearing  being  the  same.  I  shall  not  carry 
this  to  the  breaking  point,  because  I  should 
want  twice  the  number  of  weights.  You  see 
that  it  now  bears  eleven  stone  without  the 
signs  of  flexure  that  you  noticed  in  the  other 
bar.  According  to  the  disposition  of  the 
iron,  as  well  as  the  quality,  therefore,  so  is 
the  strength  of  the  bar.  If  that  same  bar 
were  placed  the  other  way,  and  the  same 
weight  were  attached  to  it  as  in  the  first 
exjieriment,  it  would  break  immediately. 

This  must  suffice  to  point  out  to  you'  the 
beautiful  manner  in  which  we  take  advantage 
of  the  power  of  such  a  material  as  iron.  In 
the  other  room  there  are  a  number  of 
girders  formed  on  this  principle,  and  put  up 
edgeways.  When  you  see  a  form  like  that 
on  the  floor,  you  will  perceive  the  reason  of 
it.  There  is  great  beauty  in  tracing  these 
thiuL's  out,  for  they  all  have  a  great  effect  ia 
making  the  strongest  bar  with  the  slightest 
weight  of  iron. 

I  must  recommend  to  your  notice  a  speci- 
men before  you,  as  illustrating  the  different 
qualities  of  iron.  Here  is  a  Turkish  shot 
thrown  during  the  bombardment  of  Algiers, 
and  every  shot  fell  to  pieces  like  glass  when 
striking  anything  moderately  hard  on  the 
ship.  Here  is  a  shot  sent  by  one  of  our 
vessels  in  the  Chinese  war ;  it  took  such  a 
range,  that  it  went  into  the  mouth  of  a 
Chinese  gun,  a  ])iece  having  been  chipped  off 
the  mouth,  and  was  somewhat  moulded  to 
its  form.  This  proves  the  toughness  and 
good  quality  of  iron,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
found  sticking  in  the  Chinese  gun  when  the 
English  took  jjossession  of  it. 

1  must  now  proceed  to  speak  of  wrnught- 
iVo»,f  which  you  would  say  was  another  me- 
tal, save  tliat  we  obtain  it  from  this,  i.  e. 
cast-iron.  Iron  seems  to  owe  that  degree 
of  brittleness  which  you  have  just  seen 
illustrated,  and  its  fusibility,  to  the  presence 
of  carbon,  a  little  carbon  which  accidentally 
creeps  into  the  iron  ;  and  if  I  were  to  take 
this  cast-iron,  put  it  in  a  fire  in  contact  with 
oxygen,  and  heat  it,  without  melting  it,  the 
carbon  would  slowly  creep  out,  would  leave 
the  central  ])ortion,  and  I  shall  find  it  no 
longer  fusible  at  the  same  degree,  or  brittle, 
but  with  difficulty  fusible  and  tough  ;  what 
is  called  wrought-iron.  The  metal  in  this 
state  may  be  bent  to  close  angles  without 
breaking  it,  and  if  I  succeeded  in  breaking 
it,  it  would  do  so  with  a  fibrous  texture, 
utterly  unlike  cast-inm.  Here  is  a  piece  of 
])urc  wrought-iron,  outof  which  may  be  made 
any  article  that  recjuires  flexibility.  It  will 
cut  and  break  easily,  being  tough  instead  of 
brittle.  Here  is  wrought-iron  which  is  soft ; 
I  can  easily  bend  it,  and  it  has  lost  a  por- 
tion of  the  power  of  resistance  as  to  flexure. 
This  appears  to  be  the  pure  state  of  iron  ;  it 
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is  fusible,  though  hardly  fusible,  requiring  a 
very  great  heat  for  its  fusion.  We  now  and 
then  obtain  beautiful  crystals  of  iron.  Here 
is  a  mass  crystallized  most  beautifully,  the 
principal  crystals  being  nearly  pure  iron. 

Wrought-iron  is  flexible,  and  may  be 
drawn  into  small  threads  ;  the  cords  or  cables 
that  are  here  are  made  of  iron  wire,  and  there 
are  other  specimens  showing  its  great  flexi- 
bility, and  that  this  substance  can  be  formed 
into  massive  chains  for  cables,  or  light  orna- 
mentsthatarelikesilkenstriiigs.  Ironwirecan 
be  thus  drawn  out  to  a  fine  dejree  of  tenuity. 
When  brought  to  this  state,  which  seems  to 
consist  only  in  the  loss  of  a  little  carbon, 
there  is  this  wonderful  change  of  properties. 
If  you  give  iron  in  this  tough  condition  a 
little  carbon,  it  will  become  brittle  and 
break,  but  it  will  not  take  a  chemical  pro- 
portion or  equivalent  of  carbon  ;  only  a  little 
under  any  circumstances.  Tlius  it  becomes 
changed  into  common,  wrought,  or  pig  iron 
accordingly.  By  beating  the  rough  iron  in 
bars,  in  place  of  breaking  when  struck,  such 
is  its  character  that  you  may  hammer  it 
close,  or  you  may  even  tie  it  in  a  knot. 

There  is  a  sjiecimen  before  you  in  which 
this  has  been  done,  when  the  iron  was  cold. 
Like  string,  the  metal  is  no  longer  brittle, 
but  very  tough  and  resisting,  and  this 
toughness  gives  to  it  a  kind  of  strength  most 
useful  in  its  a])])licitioiis  to  the  arts.  Look 
at  the  screw  and  the  nail,  and  think  how  the 
screw  draws  the  wood,  and  then  by  the  grasp 
of  the  wood  on  the  nail  the  fibres  lay  hold 
of  it.  What  holds  a  ship's  plank  on  a  beam, 
but  this  cohesion  of  iron  .'  Here,  then,  is  an 
exhibition  of  its  strength. 

I  will  now  take  one  or  two  illustrations 
connected  with  wrought-iron.  This  speci- 
men might  serve  for  a  beam,  but  not  so  well 
as  cast-iron,  it  would  swag;  the  poorer  the 
iron  in  carbon  the  sooner  it  will  swag. 
Take  away  the  carbon,  you  make  this  soft, 
but  still  it  has  a  certain  de;;ree  of  strength. 
I  dare  say  the  weight  of  my  body  would  not 
bend  this  bar.  I  have  been  attempting  to  get 
up  two  or  three  careful  illustrations  to-day, 
•with  which  some  of  you  may  be  well  ac- 
quainted, but  which  are  the  be.st  for  the  pur- 
pose, because  they  go  to  the  value  of  tlie  appli- 
cation of  the  metal.  With  iron  wire  it  is  possi- 
ble to  give  an  idea  of  the  weight  it  will  sustain, 
by  making  a  suspension  bridge.  Here  is  a 
piece  of  wire,  flexible,  limp,  and  soft,  easily 
bent  ;  indeed  I  have  bent  these  ends  myself; 
and  here  is  a  bar  of  wood.  I  have  had  this 
piece  of  wood  made  thin  so  that  you  may 
be  sure  there  is  but  little  strength  in  ilE,  and 
a  smaller  piece  would  easily  break.  I  will 
join  these  together,  and  then  show  v.hat  is 
its  strength.  You  will  quickly  see  what  I 
am  about,  and  for  what  purpose  the  experi- 
ment will  serve.  I  am  doing  nothing  more 
than  making  a  bowstring  with  the  iron  wire. 


What  prevents  that  bow  from  becoming 
straight .'  The  string  ;  and  the  string  is  iron 
wire.  If  I  were  to  stand  on  the  bow  at  that 
flexure,  so  intense  would  be  the  compressing 
force  that  I  should  stretch  the  wire.  If  I  were 
to  take  two  or  three  pieces  of  wood,  and  pre- 
vent them  coming  together,  this  little  arrange- 
ment has  strength  enough  with  the  tie  of 
iron  to  bear  any  weight  perfectly.  I  have 
made  a  bridge  of  it,  and  I  can  now  stand 
upon  it  without  breaking  it  down.  The 
wood  is  flexible,  and  if  I  removed  the  sup- 
port I  could  break  it  through.  It  owes  its 
power,  therefore,  entirely  to  the  employment 
of  this  iron  wire.  (The  plank  of  wood  was 
in  this  experiment  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow 
by  the  wire.) 

Here  is  another  case,  which  will  serve  to- 
bring  out  another  view  of  this  same  point. 
Here  I  have  a  loose  cord,  and  by  untying 
it  you  will  be  astonished,  at  least  it 
astonishes  me,  to  see  what  strength  I  gain. 
If  1  block  that  up  at  each  end,  though  I 
have  taken  no  pains  about  a  careful  adjust- 
ment of  the  parts,  for  we  are  so  near  the 
floor  as  not  to  fear  a  fall,  the  piece  of  iron 
will  keep  it  straight ;  the  timber  could  not 
be  broken  through.  Take  away  the  wire, 
and  down  would  go  the  wood.  Here  is  a 
piece  of  the  same  board,  which,  without  this 
iron  tie,  my  own  weight  will,  as  you  observe, 
break  through  at  once.  There  is  now  lying 
before  you  on  the  floor,  a  piece  of  wire  rope 
used  in  the  erection  of  Hungerford  Bridge, 
and  which  is  the  main  element  of  strength  in 
these  suspension  bridges.  It  is  part  of  the 
rope  that  was  drawn  across  over  an  arch  of 
700  feet,  and  in  fact  the  cradle  from  which, 
and  in  which,  the  bars  were  |:ut  together  to 
make  the  present  suspension  bridge. 

Before  I  leave  pure  iron,  there  are  one 
or  two  strange  projierties  to  which  I  will  call 
your  attention.  This  toughness  which  be- 
longs to  it,  and  the  wonderful  way  in  which 
the  artizan  or  the  engineer,  by  making  use 
of  iron  against  itself  is  able  to  overcome  it, 
is  most  astonishing.  There  are  around  you 
specimens  of  pure  iron  in  a  tough  state  ; 
they  will  take  a  cold  bar  of  iron  of  consider- 
able size,  and  cut  it  through  as  quickly  as  I 
can  cut  through  a  card.  Look  at  the  thick- 
ness of  the  iron,  look  at  its  shortness,  and 
consider  the  enormous  extent  of  power 
which  must  be  exerted  before  they  can  cut 
it.  Compare  section  with  section,  and  see 
what  is  to  be  done  to  make  it  give  way.  It 
is  wonderful  to  go  to  an  engineer's,  and  see 
the  articles  upon  which  they  work.  At 
Maudesly's  a  machine  may  be  seen  going  up> 
and  down  at  its  work,  cutting  through  hard 
pieces  of  iron  like  those  on  the  table.  The 
shears  pass  through  them  as  easily  as  your 
finger  would  through  wax.  They  put  into  a 
lathe  a  rough  and  well-worked  bar  of  iron,, 
such  as  the  shaft  of  a  steam-engine ;  they 
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turn  if  into  squares,  or  into  the  shape  of 
these  specimens.  Nothing  can  resist  the 
power  of  the  engine,  and  they  will  take  thin 
shavings  off  a  bar  of  cold  iron  with  the  same 
facility  that  you  can  scrape  any  soft  sub- 
stance. The  sections  (long  thin  shavings  of 
iron)  before  me,  were  made  at  one  cut  when 
the  iron  was  cold. 

You  see  j'unches  removing  paits  of  the 
iron,  as  if  a  carpenter  had  taken  them  off 
with  a  chisel.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  what 
tliey  call  slag.  Not  even  iron  in  one  state 
can  resist  the  action  of  iron  itself  in  another. 
Some  forms  of  iron  can  only  be  wrought  by 
iron  tools  to  any  efi'ectual  or  useful  purpose. 

There  are  some  strange  things  about  the 
cohesion  of  iron.  I  have  shown  the  effect  of 
heat  in  modifying  the  attraction  of  the  par- 
ticles of  metals.  Here  is  a  piece  of  iron  of 
a  c  rtain  strength  ;  I  can  waft  it  to  and  fro, 
and  it  does  not  bend  ;  yet  if  I  make  it  hot, 
it  will  most  likely  bend  close  to  where  it  is 
heated.  Now  that  it  is  red  hot,  it  will  sink 
down  by  its  own  gravity  ;  if  1  reverse  the 
position,  it  will  bend  down  the  other  way,  and 
I  might  tie  it  into  a  knot  by  its  own  weight. 
At  a  dull  red  heat,  the  particles  of  iron  which 
when  cold  had  so  much  attraction  become 
soft,  and  the  metal  easily  bends  and  gives 
way.  Think  of  the  hammer,  think  of  the 
smith,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  power  of 
heat,  puts  a  bar  of  iron  into  the  fire,  a  d 
works  it  into  any  form  he  pleases.  There 
may  be  finer  work  obtained  from  wrought 
iron  by  its  softness  than  can  be  obtained 
from  cast  iron  by  its  fluidity  when  melted. 
In  the  next  room  may  be  seen  the  links  of  a 
chain  which  goes  round  a  watch,  perhaps 
150  little  paits,  all,  in  virtue  of  this  property, 
brought  out  by  softening,  not  fusing.  If  I 
take  cold  iron,  hammer  it  in  one  part,  al- 
though I  may  make  it  harder,  so  that  it  will 
resist  bending  in  this  direction  more  than  be- 
fore, yet  it  is  rendered  more  brittle.  If  I  make 
in  the  cold  iron  before  me  a  certain  number  of 
bends,  you  finii  thatitbreaks — one, two,  three, 
it  is  gone  :  but  if  I  make  it(  fa  dull  red  heat, 
and  then  let  it  cool  slowly,  I  shall  have 
taken  away  that  degree  of  strength  which 
belonged  to  its  hardne.'-s,  I  shall  have  given 
it  softness,  and  instead  of  three  bends  de- 
stroying the  cohesion  of  the  iron,  you  ob- 
serve that  it  takes  ten  short  sharp  bends 
before  it  gives  way  in  the  least.  Such 
are  the  singular  conditions  under  which 
metallic  particles,  especially  those  of  iron, 
are  placed  by  the  act  of  hammering  or  com- 
pressing, as  in  wire-drawing,  and  in  various 
other  ways.  Here  is  a  sjjecimen  of  wrought 
iron.  On  observing  the  texture,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  fibrous,  and  here  is  a  part  of 
the  sarne  bar  within  six  inches  of  the  same 
place  wliidi  has  been  hammered  in  one 
direction  a  certain  rmmber  of  times.  Look 
at    the   fra<;ture :    it    is    brittle,   crystalline. 


breaking  short  off.  All  the  fibrous  texture 
is  gone,  the  particles  are  no  longer  in  the 
same  arrangement  that  they  were  in  before  ; 
they  have  become  closer  and  harder,  and  if 
I  try  to  stretch  it,  it  will  not  change  its 
form  by  any  compression  on  the  surface. 
It  has  lost  its  flexibility,  and  will  not  bend. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  that  bar  which  has  beea 
thus  treated,  and  then  put  into  a  furnace  at 
a  full  red  heat,  and  it  has  come  out  more 
fibrous  than  it  was  before  ;  so  that  you  have 
in  this  piece  of  iron  three  parts  showing  the 
first  good  quality,  the  destruction  of  it  by 
hammering,  and  the  subsequent  restoration 
of  its  fibrous  character  by  heat.  What  does 
this  lead  to?  In  a  practical  view,  that, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nasmyth — 
to  whom  I  owe  the  specimens  in  the  case- 
it  is  the  iron  best  fitted  for  strength,  and 
where  the  metal  is  required  to  be  hard  and 
tough.  I  speak  of  locomotive  engines, 
where  it  must  not  break  by  a  sudden  jar,  or 
by  the  continued  percussion  which  takes 
place  from  the  travelling  of  an  engine  over 
thousands  of  miles  on  a  hard  road,  and 
which  renders  fracture  of  the  axle  more 
likely  to  occur  than  under  other  circum- 
stances. On  this  account  the  axles,  after 
they  have  gone  over  liO.OOO  or  40,000  miles, 
are  taken  off  and  annealed  —  that  is,  they 
are  j)Ut  into  the  fire  to  bring  back  that 
toughness  which  they  had  lost  by  under- 
going concussion,  and  hence  the  tendency  to 
break  is  removed.  The  law  that  governs 
the  arransjement  of  the  particles  of  the  metal 
always  holds  good.  The  difl'erence  of  tem- 
perature will  make  so  much  difl'erence  in  the 
attraction  or  cohesion  of  the  ])articles  that 
you  would  not  think  it  was  the  same  ma- 
terial. Here  is  a  bar  of  iron  of  excellent 
quality ;  at  a  temperature  of  50°,  it  will 
break  off  short ;  at  70°  there  is  a  perfectly 
tibrous  state.  As  yet,  however,  we  do  not 
know  all  the  circumstances  which  govern 
the  singular  properties  of  the  particles  of 
iron. 

I  must  now  pass  to  the  means  by  which 
these  things  are  done,  by  which  these  re- 
sults are  produced.  And  what  shall  1  say  of 
Steel  ?  Steel  is  iron,  with  a  little  carbon. 
With  a  small  portion  of  carbon  the  metal 
forms  the  body  which  I  now  show  you 
(cast-iron),  but  with  less  carbon  it  forms 
steel,  and  there  is  a  new  set  of  projierties 
coming  out,  without  which  we  never  could 
have  advanced  to  our  present  stale  of  (civili- 
zation. The.se  j)roperties,  if  taken  away 
from  us  by  Him  who  orders  all  thing,  would 
be  productive  of  most  serious  results.  And 
what  are  these  j)ropertics .'  A  singular 
j)ower  of  undergoing  the  process  of  temper- 
ing. I  have  here  a  parcel  of  thin  bars, 
some  of  iron  and  some  of  steel.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray will  )iut  them  in  the  lire,  and  make  them 
go  through    a  certain    process,   which    you 
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will  presently  understand.  He  will  make 
them  equally  hot,  and  when  he  has  so  done, 
then,  with  cold  water  simply,  he  will  harden 
the  steel,  or  temper  it.  In  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  such  iron  as  tiiis  is  taken  and 
placed  in  a  furnace  surrounded  by  charcoal, 
or,  in  modern  times,  they  use  the  flame  of 
gas.  It  is  thus  made  hot  ;  the  carbon 
slowly  creeps  into  the  iron,  and  we  find  that, 
without  any  chan2;e  by  melting  or  otherwise 
in  the  form  of  the  bar,  that  it  comes  out 
steel.  Here  is  a  piece  in  which  this  process 
has  taken  place  ;  carbon  has  crept  in  and 
altered  the  ))roperties  of  the  iron.  The 
compound  will  fuse  like  cast  iron  ;  it  will 
pour  into  ir.oulds,  and  it  then  makes  cast 
steel.  Besides  being  fusible,  if  we  bring  it 
to  a  moderate  heat,  and  cool  it  slowly,  it 
acquires  the  toughnessofiron.  It  has  the  com- 
bination of  two  properties — of  the  mallea- 
bility of  wrought  iron,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  fusibility  of  cast  iron  on  the  other.  The 
hardness  depends  upon  this  :  if  T  put  into 
the  fire  a  bar  of  steel,  allow  it  to  cool 
slowly,  it  comes  out  what  we  call  soft — that 
is,  a  steel  knife  will  cut  it,  and  if  we  ham- 
mer it  at  the  edge,  it  will  bend  round  ;  but 
if  we  suddenly  cool  it  w-hen  hot,  by  plung- 
ing it  into  cold  water,  it  comes  out  hard  and 
brittle.  It  requires  to  be  raised  to  a  certain 
temperature  before  cooling  it,  or  it  does  not 
harden  ;  so  that  temperature  is  a  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  tempering  of  steel. 
The  thin  bars  of  iron  and  steel  which  Mr. 
Murray  placed  in  the  fire  are  now  plunged 
in  water,  and  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  see 
which  are  iron  and  which  are  steel.  Here  is 
one  that  is  brittle  enou'jih ; — it  is  steel. 
These  three  are  steel.  Here  is  a  bit  of  iron 
that  has  been  softened  by  heat,  not  hardened  ; 
it  bends  without  breaking.  Here,  again,  is  a 
bit  of  iron,  and  here  also. 

The  tempering  of  a  sword  furnishes  a  good 
illustration  of  what  steel  will  do  when  thus 
treated.  Tlie  hardening  of  steel  is  to  the  en- 
gineer more  important  than  to  the  soldier. 
The  engineer  has  to  attend  to  a  remarkable 
condition,  which  is  at  the  same  time  very 
beautiful.  When  steel  is  made  brittle,  the 
cutler  who  wants  to  make  a  razor  or  knife 
heats  it  more  or  less,  and  slowly  cools  it  ; — 
by  so  doing  he  takes  off  the  hardness  and 
the  brittleness.  He,  therefore,  of  course 
makes  the  edge  soft,  whereby,  without 
doinc:  harm,  he  can  give  it  toughness. 
If  a  dinner  knife,  or  a  jiair  of  scissors,  were 
as  hard  as  the  steel  before  you,  the  edge 
would  crumble  away  like  glass,  being  so 
brittle.  By  heating  t'.iis  steel  to  a  certain 
degree  of  temperature,  it  has  lost  a  little  of 
its  hardness,  and  gained  in  toughness,  which 
is  the  condition  actually  required.  But  the 
engineer  cannot  do  this  ;  the  perfection  of  his 
machines  depends  on  the  use  of  tools  very 
different  from  these.     The  great  secret  is, 


never  to  make  the  steel  hotter  than  jast 
needful  to  make  it  hard  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended ;  the  least  that  it  goes  beyond  this  point 
destroys  the  texture  of  the  steel,  for  it  can- 
not withstand  the  necessary  pressure  without 
working  down  the  edge.  All  these  thiugs 
are  done  by  the  judgment  of  men  expe- 
rienced in  them.  There  is  a  curious  turn- 
ing point,  and  if  the  steel  becomes  hotter 
than  it  ought  to  do,  it  comes  out  too  hard. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  steel  which  has  been 
hardened  to  a  high  temper.  The  engineer 
gives  that  degree  of  temper  which  enables 
the  tool  to  resist,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
will  cut. 

There  are  suspended  behind  me  several 
magnificent  swords,  some  of  them  possess- 
ing historical  interest :  these  two  are  made 
of  Siberian  steel ;  you  will  find  a  damask 
charai;ter  over  both  swords.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men, the  embellishments  of  which  are  worth 
100  guineas.  The  swords  show  how  beauti- 
fully the  steel  is  brought  first  to  this  shape, 
then  to  that,  tlien  hardened,  then  tempered, 
then  ground,  and  finally  tried. 

I  must  now  refer  to  the  curious  property  of 
the  particles  of  iron  to  receive  magnetUtn; 
and  here  1  take  you — not  to  a  more  useful, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  mariner's  compass 
— but  to  a  still  more  wonderful  condition  of 
this  metal,  than  I  have  yet  done.  If  I  take 
steel  in  a  certain  condition,  I  shall  find  that 
it  has  power  to  attract  a  piece  of  iron,  and 
draw  it  to  itself; — this  we  call  the  attrac- 
tion of  magnetism.  This  property  is  found 
to  exist  in  iron  ores,  and  it  may  be  shown  in 
many  of  the  compounds  of  iron.  Let  me 
show  you  how  strongly  this  power  miy  be 
manifested,  and  how  we  can  give  it  to  the 
iron  artificially.  Here  is  a  piece  of  soft 
iron.  Here  is  another  piece  of  iron,  and  the 
latter  will  not  attract  the  former ;  conse- 
quently neither  of  these  specimens  have  the 
jiower  which  is  shown  to  exist  in  the  iron 
ore  called  the  loadstone.  Here  is  a  piece  of 
soft  iron  that  has  not  the  power  ;  here  is 
steel,  and  it  has  the  power.  But  ob-^erve  the 
way  in  which  we  can  make  the  soft  iron  at- 
tract :  I  will  bring  this  to  a  condition  in 
w'hich  it  shall  effect  it.  See  how  it  is  now 
drawing  this  soft  piece  of  iron  ;  it  has  re- 
ceived a  power  by  contact  with  a  magnetised 
bar,  that  it  had  not  at  first.  What  it  could 
not  do  alone,  it  can  be  made  to  do  by  bring- 
ing a  magnet  in  contact  with  it. 

I  will  lead  you  to  the  wonderful  extent  in 
which  iron  is  able  to  acquire  this  power, 
which  we  call  magnetism,  and  which  is  so 
useful,  not  merely  in  navigation,  but  in  elec- 
trical phenomena.  I  have  here  soft  copper 
wire  in  a  coil  of  great  length.  I  am  throw- 
ing into  it  electrical  fluid.  I  have  here  a 
piece  of  iron,  and  this  is  now  quite  indif- 
ferent as  a  magnet.  This  piece  of  iron  ig 
put  before  a  delicate  magnet,  and  at  presea 
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it  has  no  magnetic  power.  Now  we  have 
an  electrical  current  traversing  the  coil  of 
copper  v\  ire,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  induce 
the  state  of  magnetism  in  the  soft  iron  bar 
by  this  means.  We  have  also  other  means 
of  making  magnets  besides  that  which  I  am 
going  to  show  you.  Here  is  a  piece  of  iron 
(weighing  several  pounds),  and  now,  on  ap- 
proaching the  bars  of  soft  iron  plumbed  into 
the  cop])er  coil,  you  observe  that  it  is  out  of 
my  hands  immediately  :  1  can  just  pull  it  off 
by  the  utmost  exertion  of  strength,  but  that 
is  all.  I  apply  a  second  piece  of  iron,  and 
I  can  hereby  break  it  off  at  the  joint.  T!ie 
moment  the  electric  current  is  taken  away, 
the  mass  of  iron  now  so  strongly  attracted, 
will  fall.  So  wonderful  is  this  power,  and 
so  strange  the  influence,  that  I  hardly 
know  where  to  stop  as  a  sufficient  exhibition 
of  it.  On  again  api)l5inK  the  current,  and 
attaching  these  two  round  bars  of  iron,  and 
placing  beneath  them  a  bag  of  iron  screws 
and  nails,  they  instantly  rise  to  it,  and  all 
are  held  firmly  together.  (About  twenty 
pounds  weight  of  screws  and  nails  were  thus 
attracted  and  held  in  a  long  chain  depending 
from  the  temporary  magnet.)  Each  jiarticlc 
of  metal  is  receiving  magnetism  by  induc- 
tion, and  every  portion  has  the  same  power. 
If  I  were  to  take  other  articles  of  iron,  each 
extremity  of  the  magnet  would  illustrate  this 
power  in  the  same  wonderful  way.  (Two 
sets  of  fire-irons  were  immediately  attracted, 
and  firmly  held,  by  the  artificial  magnet.)  I 
will  now  destroy  this  power  by  simply 
taking  off  the  current  of  elasticity,  and  the 
whole  will  fall  away. 

I  will  (iive  you  another  exhibition  of  this 
power,  showing  the  enormous  weight  it  sus- 
tains. I  have  very  little  doubt,  imperfect  as 
these  experiments  are,  that  this  temporary 
and  artificial  magnet  will  be  able  to  hold 
this  fifty. six  i)nunds  weight.  The  weight  is 
now  attached,  and  I  can  liardly  imll  it  off 
with  my  whole  strength.  It  will  evidently 
hold,  not  merely  that  weiuht,  but  a  great 
deal  more  I  can  only  recommend  these 
facts  to  your  notice,  without  saying  more 
about  them,  but  it  is  aHtoni.shing  to  sec  such 
results  obtained  by  such  simple  means. 

RETROVEaSION'  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

Let  a  woman  two  and  a  half  months  gone, 
get  into  a  stage,  or  rail-car,  having  neglected 
to  empty  the  bladder  hefcrehand,  if  she  sets 
off  on  her  ridi- with  eight  or  twelve  ounces 
in  the  organ,  and  is  preventrd  for  some 
hours  from  relieving  hersc  If,  she  will  liardly 
reach  her  journey's  end  without  having  re- 
troversion ;  and  when  she  attempts  to  re- 
lieve the  bladder,  is  found  to  labour  under  a 
total  suppression  (retention  .')  of  urine,  or, 
at  least,  a  mo»t[)ainful  dysury.  I  have  seen 
Kiich  ca.ses.      A   woman,   who  has  the  habit 


of  permitting  large  accumulations  to  take 
place  in  the  bladder,  can  hardly  fail,  in  the 
long  run,  to  relax  and  overstretch  her  round 
ligaments  so  much  as  to  render  them  at  last 
useless  to  her.  I  am  acquainted  with  more 
than  one  lady,  whose  round  ligaments  are  so 
loose  and  useless,  that  the  womb  falls  over 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
viscera  has,  in  general,  much,  if  anything,  to 
do  with  producing  retroversion.  I  look  upon 
it  rather  as  a  case  of  relaxed  round  liga- 
ments, and  suppose  that  if  there  were  any 
surgical  means  of  shortening  them,  the 
womb,  even  one  most  prone  to  retroversion, 
would  tliereby  be  deprived  of  the  liability  to 
become  retrovertcd  ;  unfortunately  we  pos- 
sess no  such  means.  There  can  be  little 
reason  to  doubt  the  contraclilify  of  the 
round  ligaments ;  certainly  they  seem,  in 
some  persons,  to  be  at  one  time  so  relaxed 
as  to  allow  the  ut>  rus  to  fall  backwards  with 
the  greatest  facility,  and  then  they  retain  it 
for  months  in  its  natural  situation  ;  after 
which,  they  again  permit  the  retroversion  to 
take  jilace  again  and  again  ;  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  period  in  which  they  are  strong  enough 
to  prevent  it,  perhaps  during  the  remainder 
of  the  woman's  life-time. — Dr.  Meigs. 

[We  apprehend  this  beneficial  change  is 
far  more  probably  due  to  alterations  in  the 
state  of  jiarts  immediately  surrounding  the 
uterus  than  to  contraction  of  the  round  liga- 
ments.— Eu.  Gaz.] 

RinDicAi,  fees  in  the  sixteenth 

CENTURY. 

The  Princess,  afterwards  Queen  Mary, 
upon  becoming  sponsor  to  her  brother  Ed- 
ward, gave  to  the  Queen's  nurse  and  mid- 
wife, jt'30.  When  attending,  as  chief 
mourner,  at  dirges  and  masses,  while  Queen 
Jane  .Seymour  lay  in  state,  the  Princess 
caught  cold ;  and  the  King  sent  his  surgeon 
Nicholas  Simpson  to  draw  one  of  her  teeth  ; 
for  which  service  she  paid  him  six  angels. 
In  1538,  the  Princess,  while  at  Windsor, 
stood  godmother  to  the  children  of  her  apo- 
thecary and  of  her  physician,  according  to 
an  entry  in  her  accounts.  "  Item — given 
to  .John,  jiotticarry,  at  the  christening  of  his 
child,  my  lady's  giace  being  godmother, 
40s.  Item — given,  at  the  christening  of  Dr. 
Michael's  child,  a  salt,  silver  gilt,  my  lady's 
grace  being  godmother  to  the  same, — price 
(of  the  .salt)  £2.  Cs.  8d. 

In  the  summer  of  l.')40,  Mary  was  ill  at 
Zittenhaiiger  ;  about  this  time  the  records  of 
her  ])rivy  jiursi^  <'xpeni^es  suddenly  ceased; 
almost  the  last  items  recorded  are  her  pay- 
ments to  the  King's  surgeon  of  a  sovereign 
for  coming  from  London  to  bleed  her,  and 
fifteen  shillings  to  her  old  rpotheeary  John, 
for  stuff. — Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England. 
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CASES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF,  AND  REMARKS 
UPON,  THE 

PATHOLOGY  OF  OXALATE  OF  LIME 
IN  THE  URINE. 

By  J.  H.  Stallard,  Esq. 
Surgeon  to  the  Leicester  General  Dispensary,  &c. 

Mr.  S.  a;t.  53,  married,  short  and  rather 
stout,  had  for  some  time  previous  to 
August,  1844,  complained  of  depression 
of  spirits  and  llatulence,  the  latter  oc- 
curring more  especially  at  night,  and 
after  tea  and  breakfast.  He  also  was 
observed  to  get  much  thinner,  though 
his  appetite  appeared  as  good  as  usual. 
On  the  10th  of  August  he  experienced 
rigors,  considerable  prostration,  with 
great  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs, 
induced  by  a  prolonged  retention  of 
urine.  There  was  a  sense  of  weight 
about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and, 
after  reaction  came  on,  the  pulse  rose, 
and  the  bladder  would  not  retain  even 
the  slightest  quantity  of  urine.  He 
was  ordered  to  bed,  and  to  have 

Calomel,  gr.  v.  ;  Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  i.  in  for- 
ma pilulse. 

Before  continuing  this  case  it  will 
be  well  to  notice  that  Mr.  S.  is  a  most 
active  man,  constantly  occupied  in  the 
open  air.  In  his  habits  he  is  moderate, 
though  very  fond  of  sugar,  and  he 
usually  took  two  or  three  pipes  of  to- 
bacco, with  a  little  gin  and  water,  every 
evening  after  supper. 

August  11th. — He  is  somewhat  bet- 
ter; tlie  pain  is  a  little  relieved,  but  the 
desire  to  micturate  is  very  constant. 
The  urine  was  thick,  depositing  much 
lithate  of  ammonia.  The  bowels  not 
open. 

To  take  01.  Ricini,  5j.  To  be  kept  quiet 
in  bed,  and  to  abstain  from  stimulating 
diet. 

August"13. — Rest  has  been  strictly 
kept,  but  the  pain  and  desire  to 
evacuate  the  bladder  continue  as  be- 
fore. The  urine  is  occasionally  much 
loaded  with  lithates,  and  when  passed 
it  occasions  great  pain.  A  specimen  of 
urine  was  carelessly  weighed  ;  the  spe- 
cific gravity  was  noticed  to  be  unu- 
sually high,  but  the  great  concentra- 
tion seemed  fully  to  account  for  this. 
He  WHS  ordered  a  warm  bath,  but  very 
little  relief  was  obtained. 


August  17th.  — He  complains  of  the 
sensation  of  a  ball  being  in  the  rectum, 
a  pain  commencing  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  extending  along  the  urethra  tO' 
the  gians  penis  ;  the  pain  is  aggravated 
by  micturition.  He  also  complains  of 
having  had  a  lascivious  dream  during 
the  night,  and  there  are  several  Httle 
worm-like  flocculi  observed  floating  in 
the  urine. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  the 
advice  of  a  friend,  he  was  placed  in 
bed,  and  treated  for  an  inflammatory 
disorder  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
vesicular  seminales.  Sec. :  rest  not  hav- 
ing been  strictly  kept  was  thought  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  continuance 
of  the  symptoms:  to  obviate  this  he- 
was  ordered  to  bed,  to  have  ten  leeches 
applied  to  the  peritoneum,  and  to  lake 
the  following : 

P:    Pulv.    Opii,  gr.  T. ;    Ipecac,   gr.    5;. 

Pil.   Hydrarg.    gr.  i.    Conservi,   q.    s- 

Ft.     Pil.  st  i.  ter  die  superbibens  coch.. 

mag.  iii.  sequentis  Misturae. 
P>  Magnes.    Sulphat.  5J.  ;  Liq.   Ammon^ 

Acetat.  5iij- ;  Mist.  Camph.  3V.  M.  ft, 

misturse. 

He  was  confined  to  a  farinaceous 
diet ;  the  tobacco  was  still  allowed  in 
the  evening. 

August  20th.  —  The  inflammatory- 
symptoms  are  very  slightly  relieved. 
The  frequency  of  making  water  is  still 
great,  and  it  is  aggravated  by  any  ex- 
citement. The  urine  was  rather  below 
the  usual  quantity,  it  frequently  de- 
posited lithates,  was  very  acid,  and 
caused  pain  when  voided. 

To  take  occasional  opiates. 

Aug.  2Ist. — Having  to  transact  some 
important  business  caused  him  to  void 
urine  every  five  or  ten  minutes  witlv. 
great  pain. 

To  have  an  opiate  immediately. 

August  22d. — Passed  a  good  night;- 
he  notices  that  when  the  urine  is  re- 
tained until  the  quantity  is  about  two 
ounces  it  is  passed  with  ease,  and  is 
then  invariably  clear.  This  plan  of 
treatment  was  continued  during 
another  week.  When  confined,  his 
spirits  varied  very  much ;  sometimes 
they  were  very  low  indeed,  at  other 
times  he  felt  quite  well ;  the  appetite 
continued  good,  although  the  usual 
exercise  was  so  entirely  omitted,  but 
there  was  frequently  great  sense  of 
distension  after  meals,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  the  eructation  of  much 
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wind.  The  treatment  was  continued  as 
before,  the  bowels  being  regulated  by 
aperients,  and  the  pain  being  mode 
rated  by  opiates.  He  also  occasionally 
took  a  little  Liq.  Potassai,  which  ap- 
peared to  lessen  the  sense  of  disten- 
sion. 

August  29th. — I  to-day  examined  a 
specimen  of  urine  which  had  been  for 
ten  days  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  was 
surprised  to  observe  a  copious  crystal- 
lization of  grape  sugar,  with  a  great 
abundance  of  the  ordinarj'  urinary 
matters. 

I  now  examined  the  urine  carefully, 
though  not  microscopically  :  the:  tables 


annexed  will  give  some  information 
respecting  it.  The  whole  plan  of 
treatmeiii  was  altered.  Meat  diet, 
with  a  little  good  bitter  ale,  a  little 
cauliflower.  See.  was  substituted  for  the 
farinaceous  food  hitherto  taken,  and 
the  pipe  of  tobacco  in  the  evening  was 
strictly  prohibited :  he  was  allowed  to 
get  up,  and  to  pursue  with  as  little 
fatigue  as  possible  his  usual  avoca- 
tions, as  the  best  means  of  employing 
his  mind.  1  may  be  allowed  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  imperfection  of  the  tables; 
1  publish  them  as  they  were  compiled 
from  day  to  day  :  they  point  out  one 
or  two  interesting  circumstances  to 
which  1  shall  presently  allude. 


Date. 


Aug.  29. 
Night 

9  A.M.       , 

10  .     . 

11  .    . 

12  .     . 

li  P.M. 
2i       . 
4   .     . 
5^       . 
7i      . 


Aug.  30. 
Night  .  . 
Day      .     . 


Aug.  31. 
Night  . 
Day      . 


Sept.  1. 
Night   . 
Day      . 


Sept.  2. 
Night  . 
Day      . 


Pain. 


Specific 
Gravity 


1035 


1034 


10.33 
1034 


Far. 
62° 


62 


1032 
1036 


60 


10.34      63 
1032  i  63 


Acid. 


Very 
Very 

4- 

+ 
+ 


De- 
posit 


Quantity 


02.  dr. 
8     0 

0  6 

2  0 

5  0 

2  4 


0        9     4 
15     4 


25     0 


7     0 
13     6 


20     6 


9     0 
13     0 


22     0 


7     6 
12     4 


20     2 


Diet  and  Observations. 


Urine  passed  at  twice;  breakfast  of  coffee 
[and  toast,  with  butter. 

At  11  A.M.  took  Liq.  Potass,  m^.xx.v. 
Urine  passed  (after  11)  without  pain. 
Dinner  at  2  p.m.  :  mutton  chop,  cauli- 
[flower,  bitter  beer,  and  bread. 

Much  pain. 

Tea,  one  cupful  ;  toast,  with  butter. 
There  is  much  mucus. 
Supper  :  beef,  a  small  slice,  with  toast. 
A  little  urine  was  lost  with  the  stool. 


Passed  at  three  times. 
Passed  at  seven  times. 
Diet  as  before.  No  special  observations 
[made  to-day. 


Passed  at  six  times,  with  mucli  pain. 
Passed  at  six  times. 


No  pain,  and  passed  at  twice. 


The  dejiosit  was  copious. 
Bowels  purged. 
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Date.       I 

.  .     Specific 
Gravity 

S     Acid.        .^  Quantity 
V               posit 

Diet  and  Observations. 

Sept.  3. 
Night  .     . 

9§  A.M.       . 

Rest  of  day 

1 

+ 
0 

+ 

+  -f 

1030 
1030 

Far. 
65° 
67 

65 
65 

65 

64 
62 

63 

65 

65 

56 
60 
60 

60 

60 
60 
62 
60 
62 
60 
60 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

0 

+ 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
+ 
0 

02.  dr. 
7     4 
2     0 
9     4 

Feels  better  ;  urine  passed  at  twice. 

19     0 

Some  loss  during  carriage  exercise. 

Sept.  4. 
Night  .     . 
Day      .     . 

1030 
1030 

11     4 

14     0 

1     4 

Passed  when  out. 

27     0 

Sept.  5. 
Night  .     . 
Day      .     . 

1029 

10     4 
14     0 

Easy  all  night. 

All  vegetables  were  omitted  at  dinner 
[to-day. 

24     4 

Sept.  6. 
Night  .     . 
Day      .     . 

1016 

1028 

to  1034 

14  0 

15  0 

With  pain  ;  took  some  Uva  Ursi. 
Much  pain  all  day. 

Sept.  7. 
Night  .     . 
Day      .     . 

1023 

15  0 

16  2 

Passed  at  four  times. 

Passed  at  eleven  times.  The  smallest 
quantity  immediately  before  dinner, 
with  great  pain  ;  small  quantities  at 
night,  also  with  pain. 

At  four  times. 

At   ten  times.     9  and   10  a.m.  with 
[pain  and  great  deposit. 

Sept.  8. 
Night  .     . 
Day      .     . 

1030 

15     0 
17     2 

Sept.  9. 
Night  .     . 
Day      .     . 

1030 

13     0 
22     6 

No  pain  ;  at  four  times. 
At  eleven  times  ;  at  1 1  .^ ,  after  exercise  ; 
[deposit  and  pain. 

Sept.  10. 
Night   .     . 

10|  A.M.    . 

uh    .   . 

12^3 

uA  •  • 

3  P.M.       . 

H     .    . 

5  .     .     . 

6  .     .     . 

7  .     .     . 
7f      .     . 

10  .     .     . 

1027 
1031 
1G31 

1026 

1025 
1025 
1008 
lOlG 
1020 
1022 
1025 

16     0 

2     4 

2     0 

^2     0 

(2     0 

2     0 

1     1     6 

4     0 

2     0 

1     0 

1     4 

1     4 

Dinner. 

Yielded  traces  of  sugar  by  Trommer's 

[test. 

Passed  at  three  times. 

Average 

1026 

38     2 

Solid  matters— 1180  gr. 

{continued] 
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Date. 

Pain 

Specific 
Gravity 

a 

Acid 

De- 

1  posit 

Quantity 

Diet  and  Observations. 

Sept.  11 

Far. 

'  oz. 

dr. 

Night   . 

1028 

55° 

+ 

0 

11 

0 

9i  A.M. 

102.') 

65 

+ 

0 

2 

0 

10  .     . 

1031 

65 

+ 

0 

2 

4 

lOi       . 

1 

4 

With  an  evacuation. 

'IH  • 

1024 

67 

+ 

0 

n 

0 
0 

Cold  beef,  bread,  and  bitter  beer,  at  1^. 

Ui- 

1016 

66 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

Ah       . 

1018 

65 

+ 

0 

2 

4 

hk       . 

1024 

65 

2 

0 

6i       . 

102.-3 

65 

2 

0 

Mutton  chop  and  beer,  instead  of  tea  ; 

n   . 

1027 

58 

2 

0 

no  suj)per.     Tea  appeared  to  pro- 
duce flatulence. 
Solid  matters— 1068  gr. 

Averag 

i     .    . 

1025 

35 

6 

Sept.  12 

I^ight  . 

.       0 

1025 

60 

+ 

0 

20 

0 

Bread  and  milk  for  breakfast. 

8^  A.M. 

+ 

1C30 

60 

1 

0 

9  .     . 

.       0 

1030 

60 

1 

0 

With  a  motion;  10  a.m.  Liq.  Potass. 

10^      . 

0 

1034 

65 

4 

0 

[llixxx. 

11   .     . 

+ 

1030 

65 

+ 

+ 

1 

0 

12  .     . 

+ 

1028 

64 

+ 

+ 

1 

0 

Dinner  at  2^  p.m.  :  beef  steak,  cauli- 

121      . 

+ 

1028 

64 

+ 

+ 

1 

0 

[flower,  and  beer. 

\k  P.M. 

J- 

1025 

65 

1 

0 

3^      . 

.       0 

1027 

65 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

3  P.M.  Liq.  Potass.  TlXxxx. 

Ak      . 

0 

1032 

65 

1 

4 

With  evacuation. 

6i      . 

.       0 

1032 

65 

2 

0 

One  cup  of  tea,  and  one  biscuit. — With 
[evacuation. 

H      . 

0 

1030 

65 

1 

0 

7  P.M.  Liq.  Potass. 

H     ■ 

0 

1028 

65 

2 

0 

Headache  all  day  ;  much  depression. 

St     . 

+ 

1030 

65 

1 

4 

Average 

1029 

41 

0 

Solid  matter— 1422  gr. 

Sept.  13. 

Night  . 

0 

1030 

60 

0 

18 

0 

Eggs,  tea,  and  biscuit. — Appearance  to- 

10 A.M. 

0 

1030 

60 

0 

2 

0 

day  improved  ;  no  anxiety;  bowels 

11  .    . 

0 

1036 

65 

0 

3 

0 

freely  moved  ;  no  headache. 

lU    . 

+ 

1035 

65 

0 

0 

10^  A.M.  Liq.  Potass,  uj^xxx. 

12   .     . 

+ 

1035 

65 

0 

4 

12i 

'  + 

1035 

65 

0 

0 

IJ  P.M. 

'  + 

1033 

65 

0 

0 

Roast  fowl,  French  beans,  beer,  and 

n    . 

+ 

1028 

60 

0 

0 

[bread. 

3i     . 

+ 

1028 

60 

0 

0 

3  P.M.  Liq.  Potass. 

4    .     . 

+ 

1026 

60 

0 

0 

5    .     . 

+ 

1028 

65 

0 

0 

6    .     . 

+ 

1031 

60 

0 

0 

Tea  and  biscuit. 

6|      . 

+ 

1029 

65 

0 

4 

7  P.M.  Liq.  Potass. 

n    . 

+ 

1026 

65 

0 

4 

8    .     . 

+ 

1025 

65 

0 

0 

Bi.scuit,  cold  fowl,  and  beer. 

H     ■ 

+ 

1025 

65 

0 

2 
41 

0 
0 

9J  P.M.  Liq.  Potass. 

Average 

1030 
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DATS. 

Pain. 

Specific 

1 

Acid. 

De- 

Quantity 

Diet  and  Observations. 

Gravity 

posit 

Sept.  H 

Far. 

oz. 

dr. 

Ni!;ht  . 

+ 

1032 

60" 

+ 

0 

20 

0 

Eggs,  toast,  biscuit,  butter,  and  bitter 

9^  A.M. 

+ 

1032 

'  02 

0 

2 

0 

[beer. 

m    . 

+ 

1036 

62 

0 

2 

4 

Motion  verj-  copious,  liquid,  and  balmy. 

iH    . 

.       0 

1039 

62 

0 

3 

0 

12^       . 

.       0 

1038 

60 

+ 

+ 

1 

0 

2  P.M. 

+ 

1029 

63 

0 

1 

0 

2^  P.M.    Roast  beef,  cauliflower,    and 

H     . 

.       0 

103.J 

60 

0 

1 

0 

[bread. 

4i       . 

.       0 

1028 

60 

0 

2 

0 

4  P.M.  Beer. 

6   .     . 

.       0 

1030 

65 

0 

2 

0 

Oj  P.M.  Tea  and  toast. 

7  .     . 

Copious  liquid  evacuation  ;   great  de- 

8  .     . 

+ 

1035 

60 

1 

0 

posit,  on   standing,    of  lilhate    of 

9   .     . 

+ 

0 

4 

ammonia. 

Average 

1033 

42 

0 

Solid  matter — 1056  gr. 

Sept.  15 

Night  . 

0 

1030 

00 

+ 

0 

15 

0 

7  A.M.  Evacuation  ;  feels  well,  and  has 

9i  A.M. 

0 

1030 

60 

0 

3 

0 

passed    a   good    night.       7^   a.m. 

Ui      . 

0 

1030 

62 

0 

3 

0 

Breakfast  :  coffee,  eggs,  and  toast. 

12i      . 

0 

1030 

65 

0 

2 

0 

li  P.M. 

+ 

1030 

65 

-h 

0 

1 

0 

IJ  P.M.  Dinner  :    mutton,  cauliflower. 

4   .     . 

0 

1028 

65 

0 

4 

4 

[and  bread. 

5   .     , 

0 

1030 

65 

0 

1 

4 

2|  P.M.   Half-a-pint  of  beer. 

6i      . 

0 

1030 

65 

0 

2 

4 

5  J-  P.M.  Coffee  and  toast. 

7i      . 

0 

1027 

65 

0 

1 

4 

7  P.M.  Evacuation. 

H     . 

0 

1027 

65 

0 

1 

4 

Average 

1029-2 

35 

4 

Solid  matter— 1231  gr. 

Sept.  IG. 

Night  .     . 

+ 

1025 

60 

+ 

+ 

10 

0 

Urine  passed  at  four  times  during  night 

lOip.M.     . 

0 

1020 

+ 

0 

3 

0 

with  some  uneasiness,  not  amount- 

12  .     .     . 

0 

1028 

0 

3 

0 

ing  to  pain  :  it  contained  a  flaky- 
red  deposit  of  lithate  of  ammonia, 
apparently  with  mucus.  8  a.m. 
motion.     Breakfast  as  usual. 

2  P.M.        . 

0 

1025 

0 

2 

0 

22P.M.  Dinner:  partridge, breaJ-sauce, 

2a       .     . 

+ 

1023 

0 

0 

6 

[and  bread. 

H     .    . 

+ 

1023 

0 

3 

0 

4  P.M.  Soda  water. 

H     .    . 

0 

1025 

0 

1 

2 

6  P.M.   Coffee  and  toast. 

7i     .    . 

0 

1025 

0 

0 

6 

7  P.M.  Motion.  In  the  evening  severe 
pain  came  on  in  the  left  testicle, 
with  aching  of  the  loins,  and  great 
prostration.  He  took  some  beer 
and  went  to  bed.  This  relieved  him. 

8   .     .     . 

+ 

1025 

1 

0 

Beer,  half-a-pint. 

Average 

24 

6 
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September  19th. — From  an  inspec- 
tion of  these  tables  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  was  but  little  variation  of 
the  symptoms.  On  the  llthhe  thonsrht 
eoflee  disagreed,  producing  much  flatu- 
lence, and  therefore  took  milk  on  the 
morning  of  the  Tith  ;  this,  however, 
was  much  worse  than  the  coffee,  pro- 
ducing great  flatulence,  and  raising  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine.  On  the 
evening  of  the  I'ilh  he  was  very  low 
in  spirits.  On  the  IGth,  it  was  de- 
termined to  consult  Dr.  Prout:  this 
was  done  on  the  19th.  Dr.  Prout 
thought  there  was  oxalate  of  lime  in 
the  urine  as  well  as  sugar ;  and  al- 
thougli  the  patient  had  never  been 
affected  with  any  gouty  symptom-", 
yet  the  Doctor  was  of  opinion  that  this 
was  a  case  of  marked  gout.  He  or- 
dered a  strict  continuation  of  the  diet  I 
had  prescribed,  to  have  brandy  and 
water  instead  of  bitter  ale,  to  take  a 
grain  of  acetic  extract  of  colchicum 
every  night,  and  a  few  grains  of  cal- 
cined magnesia  after  every  meal.  He 
was  recommended  to  travel,  and  ab- 
stain entirely  from  business.  This 
treatment  was  fully  carried  out  for 
three  weeks,  and  the  diet  continued 
for  upwards  of  two  months,  with  the 
greatest  success.  The  spirits  returned, 
he  got  fat,  the  irritation  of  the  urinary 
organs  subsided.  Little  notice  was 
now  taken  until  April  this  year,  when 
I  took  several  opportunities  of  micro- 
scopically examining  the  urine;  it  was 
generally  clear,  and  1  found  no  oxa- 
late of  lime,  but  when  the  wind  was 
more  than  u-;ually  cold  it  deposited 
lithates.  On  the  night  of  the  Kith  of 
April,  he  took  some  raspljerry  tart  for 
supper  :  had  no  sleep  all  night,  had 
much  pain  of  the  bowels,  great  flatu- 
lence, and  towards  the  morning  he 
was  seized  with  sickness  and  purging. 
In  the  morning  he  was  belter,  but, 
having  taken  veal  and  veal  broth  for 
dinner,  he  was  again  much  prostrated, 
and  the  vomiting  and  purging  again 
recurred.  On  the  following  morning  I 
examined  the  urine  ;  it  dejjosited  li- 
thates, was  of  a  very  high  colour,  a 
sp.  gr.  1020,  and  it  was  quite  neutral. 
On  examination  by  the  microscojie, 
oxjilate  of  lime  crystals  in  great  abun- 
dance were  discovered.  iV'itric  acid 
indicated  no  excess  of  urea,  and  al- 
though Trommer's  test  gave  evidence 
of  sugar,  none  was  detected  by  fer- 
mentation. 


(  Since  the  above  time,  I  have  taken 
frequent  op])ortunities  of  searching  for 
oxalate  of  lime,  generally  without  suc- 
cess, but  when,  f^iom  over  fatigue,  im- 
jnoper  diet,  or  exposure  to  jold,  the 
uriue  has  been  turbid,  when  cool  1  have 
usually  found  it. 

I  think  the  pathology  of  this 
case  unusually  interesting  :  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  but  that  the  urine,  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  ;.ttack,  had 
been  altered  in  constitution,  and  that 
this  alteration  was  dependent  upon  a 
gouty  habit.  The  occurrence  jf  an 
exciting  cause,  such  as  over-distension 
of  the  bladder,  produced  an  irritation 
of  the  urinary  organs,  which  this  state 
of  urine  was  most  apt  to  keep  up. 
Although  I  was  unable  from  the  want 
of  an  instrument  to  search  for  oxalate 
of  lime  at  the  early  stage  of  this  disor- 
der, I  have  carried  tlie  observations 
far  enough  to  shew  that  it  was  pro- 
bably present  when  the  secretion  was 
high  coloured,  scanty,  and  turbid.  I 
would  draw  attention  to  the  tables,  for 
they  point  out  at  what  times  especially 
the  urine  is  secreted,  and  also  the  re- 
lation which  its  composition  appears  to 
I)ear  to  the  process  of  digestion.  On  the 
1 2th,  the  milk  taken  produced  much 
irritation  ;  after  breakfast  he  twice 
voided  clear  water  without  pain  :  the 
efl'ect  of  the  diluent  taken  is  seen.  At 
1 1  this  eflfect  went  off,  and  we  have 
the  more  turbid  and  irritating  urine 
derived  from  the  mal-assimilation.  The 
sp.  gr.  gradually  decreases  from 
1030  to  1025  immediately  before  din- 
ner. No  sooner,  however,  has  diges- 
tion again  commenced  than  it  again 
rises;  one  hour  after  dinner,  although 
the  (piantity  is  increased,  it  is  1027; 
two  hours  after  it  is  1032,  and  diges- 
tion being  accomplished  it  again  sinks 
to  102>i.  On  the  13th,  the  same  ob- 
servations apply  :  two  hours  after 
breakfast  the  eflect  of  (he  diluent  not 
having  ceased,  the  s[).  gr.  rose  from 
10.30  to  I0.3(),  and  gradually  sunk  to 
1028  immediately  before  dinner;  and 
agam  it  rose  to  1031  three  hours  and 
a  half  after  dinner,  whilst  at  night  we 
find  it  102.');  considerably  below  the 
average  of  the  whole  day.  These  re- 
marks are  sufficient  to  shew  the  inti- 
mate relation  which  exists  between 
the  stomach  and  kidneys,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  that  a  careful  observa- 
tion be  made  of  this  important  fluid. 
Tlie  quantity  would  have  assured  us  of 
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not  its  presence  been  repeatedly  and 
carefully  ascertained  ;  and  having  dis- 
covered ir,  1  was  n-;ost  surprised  to  hear 
Dr.  Pout  surmise  the  presence  of 
oxalate  of  lime  without  having  exa- 
mined the  urine,  and  still  more  sur- 
prised vvfis  I  to  verify  his  opinion.  I 
shall  leave  my  remarks  upon  the  pa- 
thology of  oxalate  of  lime  for  a  future 
communication. 

[To  be  continued.] 

STATisrics  OF  5754  deliveries. 

BY  W:i,LIAM  CAMPBKLL,  M.D. 

The  oldest  parent  among  the  mules  was  7/ 
years  of  age,  and  his  wife  produced  13  sons 
and  3  daughters — two  of  the  latter  being  by 
a  former  husband  :  when  her  si.xteeiith  son 
was  born  she  was  in  her  41st  year.  In  57.')4 
deliveries,  there  were  but  5  male  parents 
below  the  age  of  20  ;  4  at  18,  and  1  at  19. 
Among  the  female  parents,  2  only  were  de- 
livered at  the  age  of  50  ;  3  at  47  ;  9  at  40  ; 
15  at  45  ;  20  at  44  ;  21  at  43  ;  37  at  42  ; 
28  at  41;  124  at  40  ;  153  at  19;  87  at  18  ; 
35  at  17  ;  7  at  10  ;  and  2  at  15.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  female  parents  referred  to, 
each  of  31  mothers  produced  12  children  ; 
14— ]3;  5—14;  1—15;  and  3-10 
children. 

In  5754  deliveries  there  were  2D01  male 
and  2219  female  children  ;  the  sex  of  the 
remainder  had  not  been  recorded. 

There  were  in  400  first  deliveries  244 
males  and  lOG  females,  including  3  twin- 
births,  of  which  1  was  a  female  and  5  were 
male  infants. 

In  IIG  illegitimate  births,  there  were  05 
male  and  52  female  infants,  including  1 
twin  delivery,  iu  which  there  was  one  of 
each  sex. 

By  153  males  and  females  of  equal  ages, 
318  males  and  245  females  were  procreated, 
including  3  twin-births,  of  which  2  were 
male  and  4  female  infants. 

By  340  fathers,  from  3  to  0  years  older 
than  their  wives,  795  males  and  351  fe- 
males were  produced,  including  5  twin 
cases,  in  which  there  were  3  males  and  7 
females. 

By  l43  fathers,  who  were  from  7  to  10 
years  older  than  their  wives,  200  males  and 
289  females  were  produced,  including  1 
twin  birth,  of  which  both  were  male  infants. 

By  112  fathers,  who  were  from  11  to  30 
years  older  than  their  wives,  267  males  and 
194  female  children  were  born,  including  I 
twin  birth,  in  which  there  was  one  infant  of 
each  sex. 

To  117  husbandi,  who  were  from  3  to  17 
years  younger  than  their  wives,  285  males 
and  214  females  were  bom. — Northern 
Journ.  of  Med.  June  1845. 


CASES   OF 

CYANOSIS  OR  MORBUS  C^RULEUS, 

with  remarks  on  the  condition  of 

the  fossa  ovalis. 

By  W.  Tiffin  Iliff,  Jun. 
Kennington. 

Case  I.  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital,  under  Dr.  Bright,  August 
11  ill,  1841  ;  but  my  attenlion  was  not 
directed  to  it  until  October  19th,  on 
which  day  this  report  was  drawn  up. 

M.  A.  S.,  tet,  24,  a  .stout  and  Vvcll- 
made  young  woman,  with  i'ght  hairand 
eyes,  previously  residing  with  her 
parents,  who  move  in  a  respectable 
sphere  of  life.  Her  health  in  early- 
years  was  on  the  whole  good,  with  the 
exception  of  palpitation,  and  occa- 
sionally an  attack  of  ague,  (she  living 
at  that  time  in  a  marshy  district).  In- 
digestion, however,  and  bilious  attacks 
began  to  distress  her ;  and  six  or  eight 
years  ago  she  experienced  increase  of 
the  palpitation,  accompanied  by  much, 
dyspnoea  and  tightness  acroiss  the 
chest,  with  considerable  pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  which  was  re- 
lieved by  active  treatment,  as  leeches, 
&c.  She  had  no  decided  cough,  but 
expectorated  much,  this  relieving  the 
sense  of  constriction.  About  this  time 
she  felt  flushing  in  the  face,  es- 
I  ecially  after  a  meal,  the  countenance 
for  the  time  becoming  quite  dark: 
she  was  also  subject  to  occasional 
severe  retching.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  about  four  years  ago,  that  she 
noticed  a  marked  change  of  colour  ia 
the  face,  &c. ;  the  lips  and  tips  of  the 
lingers  especially,  the  latter  being 
swollen,  so  as  at  times  to  feel  as  if 
on  the  point  of  bursting;  the  nails 
also  gradually  became  curved.  She 
was  at  first  treated  for  an  alTection  of 
the  liver,  until  the  symptoms  con- 
nected with  the  heart  became  obvious; 
about  this  time  she  went  to  Dover, 
and  was  untler  the  care  of  Mr.  San- 
key,  who  found  that  brisk  purgatives 
of  calomel,  &c.  and  occasional  mustard 
poultices,  afibrJicd  relief.  Catainenia 
appeared  when  she  was  IG,  and  have 
been  very  irregular,  having  ceased 
for  a  year;  they  were  present  shortly 
before  admission,  but  have  not  re- 
appeared yet  (Oct.  19th);  she  gene- 
rally suffers  much  on  the  first  day. 
She  is    subject    at     times    to    severe 
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hysterical    attacks  ;    the  last  occurred 
October  16th. 

Present  symptoms. — No  emaciation  ; 
coMntenance    calm,     of    a    purple    or 
bluish  aspect ;  eyes  suffused  and  rather 
tinged  ;  prolabia  very  dark  ;  the  hands 
present  a  similar  colour,  and  the  ex- 
tremities  of  the   fingers  are  knobbed, 
and    the   nail  is    curved  from    before 
backwards  ;  the  skin  of  the  body  gene- 
rally is  of  a  bluish  tinge,  and  cool  and 
perspirable.     Chest  symptoms,  (in  re- 
cording which  I  was  assisted    by  my 
friend  Dr,    Birkett.)     Anteriorly  both 
sides  equally  raised,  and  resonant  on 
percussion,,    the    respiratory    murmur 
natural;    posteriorly   the  left  side  ap- 
pears rather  more    resonant,    and  the 
respiratory    murmur  throughout  more 
loud;  to  the  right  of,  and  above    the 
left  mamma,  a  loud  and  distinct  bel- 
lows-sound   is     heard,    increasing    in 
intensity  as  we  ascend  obliquely,   and 
most  clear  over  the  sternal  extremity 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  second  rib,  the 
sound  diminishing  in  clearness  as  we 
descend;    moving  from    the    sternum 
towards  the  right  mamma,  is  heard  the 
natural   beat    of    the  heart    with   the 
bellows-sound,  diminished  in  clearness 
and  intensity  by  the  distance.     There 
is    also  a  rough    and    short    bellows- 
murmur      (apparently       deep-seated), 
heard  beneath   the  ni[)ple;    the  force 
and   frequency  of  the    heart's    action 
appear  normal ;  pulse  7S,  regular,  and 
of  moderate   strength;    tongue  clean; 
bowels   open   daily;  motions  natural; 
urine  rather  high  coloured  (not  gene- 
rally   so),    clear,    sp.    gr.    1025,     not 
coagulable.       With    reference    to  the 
different   senses,    sight    is  indiflerent, 
she  being  at  times  unable  to  read  even 
large  print;  hearing  of  late  impaired; 
speech    unafTectcd  ;    voice  rather  low; 
snrell  and  taste  perfect ;   intellect  clear, 
though  she  is  often  subject  to  dreams 
of  a  terrifying  character;  she  is  much 
affected  i>y  tlie  cold,  and  suffers  more 
in  proportion  in  tlie  winter  than  sum- 
mer;  her  hands  and  feet  are  generally 
of  lower  temperature  than  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

Her  treatment  since  admission  has 
consisted  of  stimulating  and  latterly 
strong  saline  purgatives  ;  dry  cupping 
over  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  ano- 
dynes; occasionally  a  belladonna  plas- 
ter between  the  shoulders  and  tonict;. 

She  left  the  hospital,  Oct.  2rnh,  hav- 
ing experienced  only  temporary  relief. 

I 


Case   II.   occurred    in  the  piactice 
of  my  father,  and  was  that  of  a  young 
lady  who  died   at   the   age  of  12.     It 
appears    that    in    infancy   slie  mani- 
fested some  general  symptoms  of  mal- 
formation of  the  heart;  these,  though 
not    oppressive,    gradually    ircreased, 
her   hands  and    face    especially    were 
bluish,  and  she    was   rather  inactive, 
and  very  sensible  of  cold  ;  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  were  knobbed;  to  alarm- 
ing signs    occurred    until    the   age  of 
11,  when  all  the  symptoms,  especially 
the  dyspnoea,  became  aggravated,  and 
she   sank  gradually  under  them.     On 
examination    after    death,    the    heart 
presented    the    following  appearance  •, 
rather  large ;  the  right  auricle  strong 
and  large ;    foramen  ovale  open  so  as 
to  admit  a  goose-quill,  but  valvular  on 
the  right  side  ;  Eustachian   valve  well 
formed  and  extensive  ;  ventricles  about 
equal,  communicating  at  their  base  by 
an    opening    sufficient    to  admit    the 
little   finger;    pulmonary   artery  small 
and   thin,  with  a  conical  valve  trun- 
cated above  to  form  an  opening,  which 
may  have  admitted  a  very  small  goose- 
quill,    but   bemg    thickly  beset    with 
vegetations  will   now  scarcely  admit  a 
crow-quill  ;    the    cord    of   the  ductus 
arteriosus  coniplete;    vegetations   alsa 
observable  on  the  mitral  and  tricuspid 
valves. 

Case  III.  came  under  my  observa- 
tion in  Guy's  Hospital,  the  cud  of  1841, 
and  is  fully  reported  in  the  Clinical 
Society's  Books,  by  Dr.  Browne.  The 
following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
history:  — 

Mary  D.,  vet.  36,  has  been  blue  in 
the  cheeks,  lips,  and  tips  of  the  fin- 
gers from  childhood,  (at  which  time 
the  colour  was  more  intense,)  and 
has  always  suft'ered  from  dyspnoea  on 
exertion  :  six  years  ago  she  had  an 
attack  of  rheumatism  in  the  larger 
jonits,  on  the  relief  of  which  she 
Ijcgan  to  suffer  from  palpitation,  which 
has  continued;  two  years  ago  the  feet 
and  legs  began  to  swell,  but  it  sub- 
sided in  a  few  weeks,  and  about  two 
months  since  reappeared  with  ascites 
and  coagulable  urine.  Her  aspect  was 
liluish,  though  not  intensely,  and  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  were  clubbed;  a 
murumr  accompanied  the  first  sound,, 
the  second  being  remarkably  siiarp 
and  quick,  and  like  the  sound  of  a  horse 
galloping;  the  murmur  is  heard  dis- 
imclly  over  the  aortic  valves;  there  is 
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evident  fremissement.  She  sank  gra- 
dually, from  increase  of  ascites,  and 
dyspnoea,  with  corresponding  decrease 
in  power :  an  examination  was  re- 
fused. 

Cases  IV  and  V.  were  of  two  in- 
fants blue  from  birlh  ;  one  died  when 
three  days  old,  the  other  when  nine 
days*  I  assisted  at  their  examinations  : 
in  both  the  foramen  ovale  was  un- 
closed. 

The  accounts  of  these  and  other  cases 
show  the  general  symptoms  of  this 
peculiar  disease  to  be  a  bluish  or  livid 
hue  of  ihe  integuments,  especially  the 
face,  extremities,  and  mucous  surfaces  ; 
a  peculiar  knobbed  appearance  of  the 
tips  of  the  lingers,  with  short  curve  of 
the  nail  from  before  backwards ;  a 
deficiency  in  the  natural  warmth  of 
the  body,  great  sensibility  to  change 
of  temperature,  and  unusual  intolerance 
of  cold  ;  palpitation  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent  by  any  .'iolent  exer- 
tion or  undue  mental  excitement;  at- 
tacks of  excessive  dyspnoea  occa- 
sionally amounting  almost  to  as- 
phyxia; great  proneness  to  syncope,  and 
in  some  cases  a  tendency  to  serous 
effusions;  impaired  digestion,  though 
not  necessarily  eraaciaiion.  Tlie  pa- 
tients thus  aiiected  linger  on  for  va- 
rious periods  of  lime  incapable  of  exer- 
tion, their  existence  threatened  by  fre- 
quent paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  until  at 
last,  in  one  unusually  severe,  or  after 
the  supervention  of  pulmonic  disease, 
their  life  and  sufferings  are  together 
terminated.  It  seems  to  attack  both 
sexes  equally,  (thus,  out  of  24 cases,  12 
were  females  and  12  males,  these  re- 
lated here  not  being  counted),  and 
may  be  congenital  or  otherwise;  of 
the  two  the  former  is  perhaps  the 
most  frequent.  The  patients  seldom 
attain  the  age  of  puberty,  rarely  sur- 
vive its  accession  long,  and  are  often 
well  described  as  only  existing.  On 
the  other  hand,  months  and  years  may 
elapse  before  the  health  exhibits  any 
marked  deterioration  ;  they  may  even 
pass  pnberty  before  there  shall  appear 
any  sign  of  this  disease,  which  once  i 
set  up  is  terminated  only  by  death  I 
itself.  i 

Before  entering  upon  the  lesions  of 
the  heart  it  may  be  well  to  remark, 
that  a  long-continued  internal  use  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  known  to 
produce  a  discolouration  of  the  skin  in 
£ome    measure    resembling   the    stale 


produced  by  this  disease;*  one  case  I 
have  seen  ;  it  was  a  patient  in  the  lu- 
natic asylum  at  Guy's  Hospital  ;  she 
was  70  years  old,  and  had  been  there 
for  very  many  years  ;  she  was  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  it  for  epilepsy  be- 
fore her  admission  ;  in  this  case  the 
dingy-brownish  colour  was  universal, 
except  where  she  had  been  cupped, 
and  there  the  cicatrices  where  white. 
The  diagnosis  would  not  be  difficult ; 
for  the  appearance,  history,  and  symp- 
toms would  at  once  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  one  or  the  other.  Moreover,  the 
surface  of  the  body  in  cyanosis  loses 
almost  entirely  its  unnatural  hue  dur- 
ing syncope  ;  not  so  in  the  other,  gene- 
rally, though  cases  are  leiatedin  which 
the  colour  produced  by  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver occasionally  almost  entirely  va- 
nished.t 

With  respect  to  the  most  common 
cardiac  lesions,  M.  Gintrac,  of  Bor- 
deaux, gives  the  following  result  of 
53  cases. 

33.  Foramen  ovale  open. 
22.  The  aorta  arose  from  both  ven- 
tricles. 

22.  Tlie  pulmonary  artery  contracted. 
14.  The  ductus  arteriosus  open. 
5.  The  ventricular  septum  imperfect. 
5.  The  pulmonary  artery  obliterated. 
4.  Only  one  auricle  and  one  ven- 
tricle. 

4.  The  aorta  arose  from  the  right, 
and  pulmonary  artery  from  the  left 
ventricle.  (The  foramen  ovale  being 
open,  and  occasionally  the  ductus  ar- 
teriosus.) 

I.  The  aorta  obliterated. 
The  records  of  nearly  30  cases  which 
I  have  perused  confirm  the  above  :  I 
may  add  to  the  list  a  direct  communi- 
cation the  size  of  a  quill,  between  the 
aorta  and  pulmoijary  artery,  the  ductus 
arteriosus  being  deiicient,  and  the  ori- 
gin of  these  two  trunks  from  the 
right  ventricle,  the  foramen  ovale  being 
open.  Generally,  in  conjunction  with 
an  imperfect  septum,  is  found  a  con- 
traction of  some  of  the  onlices  of  the 
heart,  or  pulmonic  disease  producing 
an  obstruction  to  the  free  circulation 
of  the  blood.  As  also  hypertrophy, 
with  or  without  dilatation. 

Dr.  Marcet  related  a  case  of  morbus 
cicruleus,  in  which  the  only  material 
disease  found  after  death  was  complete 


*  Med.  Chir.  Transactions,  vol.  L\.  page  234. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  page  284. 
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adhesion  of  the  pleura  pulmonahs  to 
the  pleura  costalis,  so  as  to  obliterate 
ail  appearances  of  cavity.* 

"With  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the    i"ossa    ovalis    most   contradictory 
statements  are  recorded.     Thus  Portal 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fora- 
men ovale  as  frequently  remains  open 
as  it  becomes  closed  ;    and  Dr.   Farre 
says,  "an  aperture  of  communication 
through   the   auricular   septum   i!<  ac- 
tually   so   often  met  with  in   subjects 
brought  into  the  dissecting-rooms  at- 
tached to  the  anatomical  schools,  that 
the  observation  of  the  student  who  has 
not  witn<?ssed  it  even  in  the  adult,  must 
liave  been  exceedingly  Lmited."t     On 
the  other  hand,  out  of  450  cases  exa- 
mined at  La  Charite,  Louis  only  found 
two   instances.      Unable   to  reconcile 
these     opposite    results,     T    carefully 
examined  the  hospital  records  of  ne- 
cropsies, and  out  of  G19  cases  in  which 
there    was    decided    evidence    of  the 
heart    having    been    opened    and    its 
cavities    examined,     (rejecting    above 
600,  in   which  the  heart  was  merely 
said  to  be  healthy),  1  found  in  23  only, 
or  l-27ih,  was  there  evidence    of  this 
imperfection  ;  in  12  it  was  valvular,  in 
11  not  so.     To  completely  satisfy  my- 
self,   I    determined    to   examine  per- 
sonally   the    condition    of    the    fossa 
ovalis,  and  the  result  of  40  cases  taken 
promiscuously,  (using  a  small  probe  so 
as  to  detect  the  slightest  imperfection), 
was  as  follows:  in   3  was  a  very  small 
valvular  opening  in   the  auricular  sep- 
tum,  in   2   a  small  valvular  opening, 
and  in  1  a  deficiency  in  the  membrane 
closing  up  the  foramen  in  three  places, 
all   more  or  less  valvular,  the  largest 
one-siNth  of  an  inch  long,  oblique,  in 
all  (j-40tli,  oue  only  very  obvious. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject,  I 
would  remark  that  the  foramen  ovale 
may  be  open  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  yet  there  be  no  cyanosis,  a  few 
cases  of  which  I  will  adduce.  Case  1. 
is  copied  from  my  father's  note-book  : 
it  was  that  of  a  married  lady,  not  par- 
ticularly unhealthy,  who  after  becom- 
ing pregnant  suUered  from  cough  and 
dyspiia-a,  which  it  was  hoped  de- 
pended on  her  pregnancy :  shortly, 
however,  before  confinement  her 
breathing  became  more  difhcult,  and 
general  symptoms  of  anasarca  with 
coagulable  urine   evinced  themselve-. 

*  Kdinbiirijh  Journal,  vol.  i.  page  412. 

t  Kssay  on  .Malformations  of  tbe  Iicart,  page  8. 


For  a  few  days  after  delivery  she  ap- 
peared to  be  going  on  well,  but  soon 
faltered  in  power,  the  anasarca  in- 
creased, and  she  sank  in  about  a  fort- 
night, although  her  labour  and  its 
results  were  quite  favourable  as  re- 
gards ha?morrhage,  the  separation  of 
the  placenta,  &c. 

On  examining  the  heart,  which  is 
in  the  museum  at  Guy's,  the  following 
appearances  presented  themselves  as, 
described  by  Mr.  T.  W.  King.  The 
heart  was  geneially  enlarged,  dilated, 
and  hypertiophied;  the  right  ventricle 
being  most  atfected.  Pulmonary  artery 
disproportionately  large.  The  foramen 
ovale  formed  a  circular  aperture  full 
three  inches  in  circumference,  and 
altogether  devoid  of  valvular  mem- 
brane ;  or  rather  a  few  reticular  cords  at 
the  posterior  inferior  part  were  all  the 
remains  of  the  valve.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  foramen  thick  and  partly 
muscular.  Much  more  considerable 
vestiges  of  a  large  Eustachian  valve 
existed,  consisting  of  filaments  and 
membrane.  The  tricuspid  opening 
wide,  and  its  curtains  extensive.  The 
bicuspid  valve  strong;  aorta  rather 
small;  i-.nd  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  a 
cord.  Ui)on  inquiring  of  this  lady's 
family  whether  or  not  she  had  mani- 
fested discoloration,  all  that  could  be 
learnt  was,  that  when  at  school  she 
used  to  be  scolded  occasionally  from  a 
supposition  that  she  had  been  sucking 
ink,  but  whether  this  was  the  case 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

Case  11.  came  under  my  notice  in 
Guy's  Hospital.  This  woman  was 
never  suspected  during  life  to  have  any 
imperfection  of  either  septum,  nor  was 
there  marked  livor.  Yet,  on  post- 
mortem examination,  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  was  enormously  enlarged, 
the  fossH  ovalis  equal  in  size  to  a 
crown  piece  ;  the  valve  open,  so  as 
to  admit  the  thumb,  and  the  expanded 
membrane  largely  perforated  and  re- 
ticulated. Pulmonary  artery  very 
large;  aorta  rather  small. 

Case  III.,  related  by  M.  Fouquier, 
is  that  of  a  man  who  arrived  at  the  age 
of  43  without  any  cyania,  yet,  on  ex- 
amination after  death,  the  foramen 
ovale  was  found  smooth  and  rounded, 
and  open  so  as  to  admit  the  extremities 
of  three  fingers  ;  the  right  auricle 
enormoiisly  dilated,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent.* 

*  Dictionnaire  ile  Medicine,  Art.  Cyanose. 
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Case  IV.  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
the  ventricular  septum  was  imperfect, 
yet  the  patient  (a  female)  enjoyed  good 
health  until  18  years  old,  but  died  at 
the  age  of  20,  from  orthopnoea,  with 
lividity  and  physical  debility.  The 
preparation  is  in  Guy's  Museum. 

There  are  still  many  interesting 
points  connected  with  the  pathology 
and  physiology  of  this  disease  omitted, 
and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enter  upon  now. 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  sketch, 
I  would  remark,  that  the  treatment 
must  consist  of  rest,  quiet,  and  free- 
dom from  mental  and  corpore;.l  excite- 
ment ;  the  regulation  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  skin,  and  the  avoidance  of 
exposure  to  cold  and  damp  ;  nutritious 
diet,  not  stimulating,  and  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  digestive  functions  and 
different  secretions.  In  a  word,  as 
symptoms  arise  they  should  be  cotn- 
Lated,  though  it  is  but  too  certain  that 
the  caust  is  irremediable,  and  must 
sooner  or  later  terminate  life. 

"  Kon  est  in  medico  semper  relevetur  ut  aeg:er." 


CRINK  OF  HERBIVOaOUS  ANIUALS. 

Ix  a  memoir  addressed  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  on  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  M.  Bous- 
singault  states,  that  in  such  urine  there 
exists  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  and  not  sub- 
carbonate,  as  is  usually  supposed :  upon 
■which  fact  he  observes,  that  (omitting  the 
urea  and  hippuric  acid),  the  urine  of  the 
herbivora  resembles  very  closely  an  alkaline 
mineral  water,  and  that  it  might  probably  be 
administered  advantageously(!)as  such  forthe 
purpose  of  dissolving  uric  acid  calculi,  as  well 
as  in  other  cases  in  which  the  employment 
of  alkaline  waters  is  indicated  ;  and  he  adds 
that  a  product  coming  from  the  bladder  of 
one  of  his  cows  would  inspire  him  with 
greater  confidence  as  a  medicine,  than  any 
alkaline  solution  prepared  by  a  skilful 
chemist. —  Gaz.  MecUcale,  Juillet   1S45. 

[Remarks. — Admitting  that  the  potash 
in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals  does  exist 
in  the  form  of  bicarbonate,  and  not  as  a 
carbonate,  (a  difference  which  seems  of  very 
little  importance),  still  we  doubt  whether 
patients  would  feel  inclined,  with  M.  Bous- 
singault,  to  prefer  the  urinary  excretion  of 
any  animal  as  a  medicinal  agent,  to  a  saline 
fluid  obtained  naturally,  or  prepared  with  the 
essential  ingredients  in  a  pure  state  I — Ed. 
Gaz.] 


ON  GRANULAR  DEGENERATION  OF 

THE  KIDNEY  AND  LIVER, 

axd  its  relation  to   tuberculous 

and  cancerous  diathesis. 

By  Dr.  H.  Eichholtz.* 
[Continued  from  p.  1291.] 

Commencinfi  cure  of  imlminary  phthisis, 
toyelher  with  t/ie  existence  of  cirrho- 
sis (if  the  liver. 
Case  YIII.  —  A  largely  developed 
man  (formerly  a  soldier,)  aged  35, 
died  from  an  attack  of  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy. Auto/ist/.  Besides  the  usual 
peculiarities  characteristic  of  pul- 
monary apoplexy,  there  were  fojnd 
scattered  through  both  lungs  a  num- 
ber of  tuberculous  cavities  in  progress 
towards  cure  ;  also  numerous  miliary 
tubercles,  which  were  becoming  ob- 
solete, as  was  indicated  by  their  hard 
and  fibrous  condition.  The  liver  pre- 
sented the  appearance  denominated 
cirrhosis  ;  that  is,  it  had  undergone  de- 
generation through  the  development 
of  fibro-cellular  tissue  within  its  sub- 
stance. 

Commencing  cure   of  pulmonary  phthi- 
sis,  together    with    the    exisieuce    of 
fibroceVniiur  dnjeneration  of  the  liver 
and  of  the  kidnei/s. 
Case  IX. — A  man  aged  45  was  ad- 
mitted into    hospital,    suifering    from 
delirium  tremens  and  pneumonia  :  he 
had  slight  dropsy:  he  died  soon  after 
admission. 

Autopsy.  — The  whole  of  the  left 
lung  exhibited  the  transition  of  red 
hepatization  into  greyish-white  granu- 
lations. Beneath  the  microscope  there 
was  observed  in  these  granulations, 
besides  fibrous  substance,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  exudation  globules,  which  were 
in  part  undergoing  disintegration : 
some  presented  a  cell-wail  with  a  nu- 
cleus :  here  and  there  they  lay  grouped 
together,  and  then  exhibited  many  nu 
clei,  which  in  each  case  represented 
the  nucleus  of  future  pus-corpuscles  : 
so  that  here  the  formation  of  pus 
seemed  to  be  effected  by  the  con%-er- 
sion  of  the  nuclear  contents  of  the 
inllammatury  corpuscles  into  nuclei  of 
pus-corpuscles,  around  which  the  cell- 
walls  afterwards  formed  themselves 
At  the   apex   of  the    right   lung  werg 

*  Translated  for  the  London  Medical  Ga- 
zette, from  MuUer's  Archiv,  1845. 
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found  two  cicatrices,  one  of  which 
was  about  equal  in  size  to  a  walnut, 
the  other  to  a  moderate-sized  pea : 
both  were  composed  of  fibres  cxiictly 
resembling  those  which  were  pre- 
viously described  as  being  found  in 
the  cirrhotic  liver  and  in  the  kidneys. 
Botli  the  cicatrices  contained  in  their 
interior  some  shrivelled  masses  of  tu- 
bercle, which  were  perfectly  isolated 
from  the  neighbouring  pulmonary  tis- 
sue, and  hence,  quite  harmless  to  it. 
The  kidneys  and  liver  were  degene- 
rated through  the  development  of 
fibro-cellular  tissue  within  them  ;  the 
spleen  on  the  contrary  was  quite  pulpy. 

Commencinf/  cure  of  pvlmoiiary  p/it/ti- 
si.t,  together  with  the  existence  of 
fibro-cellitlar  degeueraliou  of  the 
liver,  kidneys,  and  spleen. 
Case  X. — A  woman  aged  34  died 
of  pulmonary  phthisis  without  having 
presented  any  remarkable  symptoms 
during  life.  Towards  the  ])OSterior 
part  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right 
lung,  a  tolerably  large  cavity  was 
found  ;  the  contents  were  very  trifling, 
and  no  tuberculous  matter  was  found 
deposited  within  its  walls,  which  were 
■composed  of  blackish  tolerably  firm 
cicatrix-tissue,  which  in  many  parts 
•was  already  several  lines  in  thickness  ; 
moreover,  there  were  found  scattered 
through  both  lungs  numerous  miliary 
tubercles  distinguished  by  their  firm- 
ness, which  resulted  from  their  being 
surrounded  by  cellular  tissue  sub- 
stance. In  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left 
lung  was  found  a  cicatrix  about  the 
size  of  a  nut;  it  was  composed  of  a 
blackish,  very  firm,  fibrous  tissue,  and 
corresponded  exactly  in  extent  to  the 
large  cavity  found  in  the  right  lung. 
On  the  under  surface  of  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  a  layer  of 
puriform  matter.  Tlie  convex  surface 
of  the  liver  was  adherent  by  a  false 
membrane  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
diaphrngm  ;  the  organ  was  enormously 
enlarged,  extending  on  the  right  side 
as  far  down  as  the  anterior  superior 
spine  (of  the  ilium);  it  was  hard  in 
texture,  bloodless,  and  was  degene- 
rated through  development  of  fibro- 
cellular  tissue  wichin  its  substance. 
The  kidneys  and  spleen  were  similarly 
degenerated,  but  the  latter  not  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

Case  XI. — A  woman,  aged  39,  suf- 


fered from  cough  with  expectoration- 
she  had  also  ascites  and  anasarca. 

Antopsi/. — In  the  upper  lobe  of  each 
lung  was  found  imbedded  a  substance 
about  equal  in  size  to  a  hen's  egg;  it 
was  of  a  dark  violet-red  colour,  and  of 
a  hard  almost  cartilaginous  consistence. 
In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  masses 
was  found  a  cavity  about  the  size  of  a 
small  nut,  filled  witli  softened  tubercu- 
lous matter;  this  matter  was  nowhere 
in  contact  with  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
neither  did  any  bronchial  tubes  open 
into  the  cavity,  whicli  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  cellular-tissue  substance. 
There  were  no  cicatricial  depressions 
observable  on  the  surface  of  ihis  mass; 
it  had  a  round  and  smooth  form. 
Moreover,  there  were  found  scattered 
throughout  the  pulmonary  tissue,  more 
numerous  miliary  tubercles,  in  a 
or  less  obsolete  condition.  Examined 
beneath  the  microscoi)e,  the  cartilagi- 
nous-looking substance  was  found  com- 
posed of  fibres  of  cellular-tissue  ;  the 
same  cellular-tissue  substance  was  de- 
posited in  large  quantities  in  the  spleen, 
kidneys,  and  liver. 

MeduUury  carcinoma,  uith  cirrhotic 
degeneration  of  the  liver. 
Case  XI I.— An  old  man,  affected 
with  marasmus  and  jaundice,  had  on 
the  upper  part  of  tlie  right  side  of  his 
chest  a  tumor,  whicii  on  admission  was 
of  moderate  size,  painftd  especially  on 
pressure,  not  very  soft,  and  situated 
in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  periosteum; 
but  its  nature  could  not  be  clearly 
ascertained  during  life.  On  dissect- 
ing out  the  tumor  after  death,  the  skin 
and  muscular  layer  covering  it  were 
first  carefully  removed  :  the  deceptive 
feel  of  fluctuation  which  hfid  been  pre- 
ceived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  man's 
life,  as  the  tumor  increased  in  size  and 
in  softness,  w-is  now  very  marked, 
wlien  by  removal  of  the  muscular  laver 
the  tumor  was  only  left  surroiuided  by 
a  cellular  covering  and  a  little  fat.  On 
dissecting  ofl"  these  latter  there  was 
exposed  an  uneven  lobulated  tnn)or, 
tolerably  soft  and  of  a  reddish-yellow 
colour ;  some  yellowisli-whitc  masses 
alternated  witli  the  more  reddened 
parts.  On  passing  the  finger  now 
beneath  the  tumor,  it  was  observed 
that  th'jre  was  a  deficiency  on  the 
fourth  rib.  When  the  tumor  was  com- 
pletely dissected  out,  it  was  seen  that 
it    proceeded  from  the  costal   pleura, 
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which  was  thickened  to  an  extent  cor- 
responding to  the  size  of  the  tumor. 
Tlie  tumor,  therefore,  had  made  its  way 
outwards  from  the  chest,  the  fourlh 
rib  being  gradually  absorbed  before  it. 
Examined  beneath  the  microscope 
there  were  observed  nuclei  and  cells, 
the  latter  of  which  but  seldom 
presented  a  roundish  form,  the  ma- 
jority of  these  shewing  a  marked 
tendency  to  prolong  themselves  in  one 
or  more  directions  :  frequently  there 
was  observed  on  one  of  the  broader 
rounded  bodies  a  long  tail-like  process, 
or  a  curved  tooth-like  projection,  so 
that  the  exact  form  of  the  cell  could 
only  be  seen  whilst  it  was  rolling. 
Several  such  processes  were  seen  on 
many  of  these  cells.  Each  of  these 
cells  had  a  nucleus  which  was  granular 
and  mostly  provided  with  a  nucleolus. 
There  were  al<o  present  some  of  the 
spindle-shaped  bodies  described  by  J. 
!Miillcr.  The  objection  which  Glnge 
makes  respecting  these  bodies,  namely, 
that  they  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  alcohol,  in  this  case  at  least  was 
not  valid,  because  the  tumor  was  exa- 
mined very  shortly  after  its  removal, 
and  the  only  reagent  made  use  of  was 
iodine-water,  by  which  the  cell-walls 
were  rendered  more  distinct.  There 
were  observed,  moreover,  some  very 
large-sized  globules,  which  had  a  tole- 
rably round  and  regular  form,  and 
sometimes  possessed  in  their  centre  an 
irregular  spot  more  strongly  marked 
than  the  surrounding  parts  (?  a  nu- 
cleus). The  lung  itself  had  not  suf- 
fered, with  the  exception  of  being  in- 
filtrated with  a  yellowish  serum,  by 
which  not  merely  the  entire  external 
surface,  but  all  the  internal  parts,  were 
stained  of  a  yellow  colour;  the  gall- 
bladder was  much  distended,  and  filled 
with  almost  black-coloured  bile.  The 
liver  externally  was  of  a  deep-grey 
colour  marked  with  yellowish  spots; 
it  was  not  remarkably  enlarged;  inter- 
nally it  was  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour, 
intermixed  with  which  were  darker 
olive-green  spots  about  the  size  of 
millet  seeds.  The  colour  of  these 
darker  spots  was  produced  by  roundish 
bodies,  some  of  which  were  larger, 
others  smaller,  than  molecular  bodies  ; 
most  of  tht  m,  j.dhering  together,  had  a 
blackish-green  colour  ;  in  some  places 
they  were  yellowish-brown.  If  1  mis- 
take not,  these  small  bodies  have 
already  been  observed  by  J,  Yogel  in 


a  cirrhotic  liver.  The  hepatic  cells 
were  shrivelled  and  few  in  number;, 
fat  was  present  in  trifling  quantity. 
The  chief  substance  of  the  organ  con- 
sisted of  finely  granular  spots  and  of 
soft  delicate  granular  fibres,  which 
running  parallel  to  each  other  had  a. 
somewhat  wavy  direction  :  they  were 
rendered  still  paler  by  acetic  acid,  but 
on  the  addition  of  iodine- water  they 
could  again  be  made  distinct.  They 
were  covered  with  the  above-mentioned 
molecular  bodies,  which  were  also  de- 
positea  between  them.  No  trace  of 
blood-vessels  could  be  discerned  ;  they 
were  obliterated  ;  hence  no  blood 
exuded  from  the  liver  on  a  section. 

Medullarii  carcinoma  in  connection  with 
the  flenlo/iment  of  fibrocellutar  tis~ 
sue  in  llie  liver  and  kidneys. 

Case  XIII.— An  elderly  female  was 
affected  with  cancerous  disease  of  the 
VHgina ;  she  died  with  symptoms  of 
arteriJ  phlebitis  and  peritonitis. 

Aittopsi/.  — On  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  vagina  there  was  tound  an  irre- 
gular fungous  growth  about  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg.  With  the  microscope 
there  were  detected  in  it  caudate 
bodies,  similar  to  those  described  in 
the  last  case.  The  peritonitis  was 
general,  and  had  already  proceeded  to 
tiie  formation  of  pus ;  there  were 
some  small  abscesses,  about  the  size  of 
pins'  heads,  in  the  substance  of  the 
uterus;  some  larger  ones  in  the  right 
fallopian  tube  and  ovary ;  there  were 
some  abscesses  also  at  the  apex  and 
base  of  the  right  lung.  Tlie  liver  and 
kidneys  were  degenerated  through  the 
development  of  fibro-cellular  tissue  in 
their  substance. 

I  have  hitherto  given  merely  the  dry 
results  of  post-mortem  examinations, 
but  I  think  tiiat  ihe  number  of  cases 
which  I  have  observed  is  sufficiently 
large  to  entitle  me  to  draw  soine  con- 
clusions from  them.  Although  I  atn 
convinced  that  morbid  anatomy  has 
been  far  from  answering  the  expecta- 
tions which,  from  the  amount  of  la- 
bour given  to  it,  and  the  excessive 
praise  bestowed  on  some  of  its  la- 
bourers, we  were  justified  in  forming 
of  it,  nevertheless  it  comprises  a  dis- 
tinct field  of  invesljgation,  and  is  ca- 
pable of,  and  demands,  as  much  culti- 
vation as  physiological  anatomy. 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  essay 
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there  arc  cases  mentioned  in  which  the 
kidneys  alone  and  the  liver  alone  were 
affected:  others  in  which  the  kidneys 
and  liver  together  were  affected  ;  others 
in  which  tiie  spleen   and  liver;  others 
in    wliich    the     kidneys,      liver,    and 
spleen ;    and    lastly,  others  in    which 
the  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  lungs, 
were     similarly      affected.        Diseases 
which  are  characterised  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  certain   product  in  different 
organs,  or  which  affect  simultaneously 
different  systems,  we  have   long  since 
agreed  to  regard  as  morbid  conditions 
of   the    mass  of   blood   by    which  all 
parts   of  the   body  are  supplied  with 
nutritive  materials;  such,  for  instance, 
as    tubercular    phthisis,    typhus,    the 
acute   exanthemata.       That    in   these 
diseases  the  form  of  the  morbid  process 
is  not  the  same  in  all  organs  and  tis- 
sues, and  that  the  symptoms  vary,  re- 
quires no  exposition.     Each  one  of  the 
diseases  in   question  is  invariably   the 
same  in  its  nature,  only  the   form  of 
the  morbid  process,  and  the  afendant 
symptoms,  are  determined  not  only  by 
it,  but  also  by  the  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual organ  attacked,  by   its  anatomi- 
cal    and     physiological     peculiarities. 
Inasmuch  as  it  appears   from  the  re- 
sults of  the  above  examinations  that 
the  same  degeneration   may  occur  si- 
multaneously in   different  organs,  that 
it   can  even  supplant  another  disease 
and  render  it  harmless  to  the  system, 
so,  (as  was  observed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  essay),  may  all  doubt  re- 
specting   the   nature   of  this  affection 
vanish,    and  that    view  according   to 
which   the  affection  is  regarded  merely 
as  the  symptom  of  a  peculiar  diathesis 
be  fully  established ;  a  view  which  has 
already     frequently     been     advanced, 
although    its    correctness     has     been 
hittierto  inferred  only  from  symptoms. 
Kow,  however,  it  has  received  anato- 
miciil  proof  furnished  by  the  results  of 
the  above  autopsies.     Much  has  been 
already,  and  still  continues  to  be  said, 
about  Ijright's  disease  of  the  kidney, 
j'et  its  importance,  so  far  as  we  regard 
it  as  an  affection  confined  exclusively 
to  the  kidney,  will  gradually  disappear, 
in  proportion  as  we  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  microscopic  charac- 
ters of  those  changes  which  take  place 
in  other  parenchymatous  organs.     The 
changes  which  occur  in  the  liver  have 
already  been    submitted    to  these  mi- 
croscopic examinations  ;  not  so  those  of 


the  enlarged,  hardened,  and  reddened 
spleen. 

The  conclusions  which  I  would  draw 
from  the  foregoing  observations  are 
somewhat  to  the  following  effect. 

1.  There  is  a  disease  commonly  at- 
tacking the  liver,  kidneys,  and  spleen, 
which  is  dependent  upon  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  is  charac- 
terised by  the  excessive  development 
of  a  substance  resembling  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  by  which  the  peculiar  glandu- 
lar structure  of  the  affected  organs 
becomes  compressed,  and  their  func- 
tions interfered  with. 

2.  This  peculiar  abnormal  condition, 
when  attacking  the  kidneys,  is  known, 
by  the  name  of  granular  degeneration 
oi   these    organs.     If    we  distinguish 
from    this    granular  degeneration,  (or 
Bright's   disease,   as  it  is  called)  the 
cancerous,  tuberculous,  and  even  the 
purulent    affections     of    the     kidney, 
which  are  sometimes  liable   to  be  mis- 
taken for  this  disease,   we  shall   still 
have  two  forms,  or  rather  two  stages,  of 
the  disease  left ;  the  one  characterized 
by  a  deposit  of  fat,  the  other  by  the 
development  of  a  kind  of  fibrous  sub- 
stance.     I    would    reject  the  idea  of 
there  being  seven  distinct  degrees  of 
this  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  which 
is  maintained  by  many  writers;    these 
degrees  are  merely  artificial,  and  the 
adoption  of  them  can  be  of  no  possible 
advantage  ;  the  view,  however,  of  there 
being   two    stages    of    the   disease    is 
founded  on  nature,  although  it  must 
be   admitted   that  by  the  adoption  of 
such   a   view  little  is  gained    towards 
combating  this  disease.     The  anatomi- 
cal and  pathological  researches  which 
have  been  hitherto  made  respecting  the 
nature  of    Bright's  disease  can   by   no 
means  be  regarded   as   conclusive,   be- 
cause in  no  case  have  the  obtained  re- 
sults   corresponded    with  each    other. 
Kecht    observed     fat,     Gluge    inflam- 
matory   globules,    w-hilst    llenle    and 
myself   noticed    the    development    of 
a  "kind  of    fibrous    tissue.      If,  how- 
ever,   it    be    allowable     to    draw    a 
conclusion   from  a  single  observation, 
it   will  be   easy  to  reconcile  these  va- 
rious results  by  coiis'idering  the  patho- 
logical appearances  presented  in  Case 
v.*     For  in  this  case  the  coincident 
occurrence   in   the  disciised  kidneys  of 
fat    and    inflammatory    globules,    to- 
gether  with  cells,   which  were  uiider- 
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going  conversion  into  fibres,  suffi- 
ciently indicates,  as  was  stated  before, 
that  in  the  first  place  an  albuminous 
fluid  containing  fatty  matter  was  ex- 
creted:  that  the  fat  and  albumen  had 
been  converted  into  inflammatory  glo- 
bules, which  globules  had  been  changed 
into  cells,  and  these  cells  developed 
into  fibres.  Now,  in  comparing  the 
results  of  the  above  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Recht,  Henle,  and  Gluge, 
it  is  probable  that  Recht,  who  ob- 
served fat,  saw  the  disease  in  its  first 
stage;  Henle  and  myself  saw  it  in  the 
second;  whilst,  again,  Gluge  and  my- 
self saw  it  when  the  first  stage  was 
passing  into  the  second.  There  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  urea 
of  fat  globules  being  converted  into 
fibres.  Fat  and  albuminous  fluid  form 
the  basis  of  every  organic  structure, 
both  in  the  ovum  and  in  all  physio- 
logical and  pathological  secretions. 
This  view  receives  support  from  the 
occurrence  of  fat  globules,  as  well  as 
of  cells,  caudate  cells,  and  cell-nuclei, 
in  the  kidneys,  in  Ccise  II.;  from  the 
fatty  state  of  the  urine,  observed  in 
Case  1.  (and  of  which  the  occur- 
rence has  been  mentioned  by  these 
writers);  also  from  the  fatty  condition 
of  the  blood  in  patients  sutlering  from 
Bright's  disease  ;  and  lastly,  as  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  results  of  the  following 
post-mortem,  the  particulars  of  which 
were  not  given  before,  because  a  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  the  kidneys 
was  not  undertaken  :  both  kidneys 
had  undergone  the  granular  degene- 
ration, and  were  of  a  hard,  almost 
cartilaginous  consistence.  It  is  re- 
markable, that,  although  the  patient 
was  greatly  emaciated,  yet  the  mesen- 
tery and  great  omentum  were  found 
literally  loaded  with  fat ;  the  heart  and 
the  kidneys  also,  especially  the  latter, 
were  surrounded  by  a  large  (|uantity  of 
fat.  Even  whilst  writing  this,  1  am 
enabled  to  subjoin  the  particulars  of 
another  case,  similar  to  the  last.  An 
aged,  jaundiced  female,  was  admitted 
into  hospital,  sufl'ering  from  slight 
dropsy  and  a  profuse  diarrhoea ;  she 
died  shortly  afterwards.  On  e\:amin- 
ing  the  body  there  was  found  in  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  besides  much  fat, 
already  the  development  of  fibro-cel- 
lular  tissue  :  there  was  also  found  a 
very  large  quantity  of  fat  in  the  meso- 
colon, the  mesentery,  and  around  the 
heart, — an  appearance  which  contrasted 


remarkably  with  the  great  emaciation 
of  the  patient.  But,  whether  the  fatty- 
degeneration  always  passes  on  to  the 
fibrous  one,  or  whether,  again,  the 
former  must  precede  the  latter,  or 
whether  the  fatty  matter,  in  chemical 
combination  with  the  albumen,  may 
not  be  converted  at  once  into  exuda- 
tion-corpuscles, or  info  cells,  or  possibly 
even  at  once  into  fibres,  without  first 
assuming  the  form  of  fat  globules, 
— which  seems  not  at  all  improbable 
— are  questions  which  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  future  researches. 

Excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
skin,  are  especially  mentioned  as  occa- 
sional causes  of  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidney.  Now,  there  is  nothing  more 
common  than  the  deposition  of  a  large 
quantity  of  fat  in  drunkards.  Tnat  in- 
terference with  the  functions  of  the 
skin  is  one  cause  of  Bright's  disease 
is  proved  not  only  by  the  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  this  disease  in  cold 
and  damp  countries  (as  here,  in  Ko- 
nigsburg,  where  granular  kidney  is  by 
no  means  a  rare  disease)  or  by  its  ap- 
pearance after  scarlet  fever,  but  also  by 
the  results  of  Fourcaull's  experiments, 
in  which  the  peculiar  symptoms  cha- 
racteristic of  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidney  made  their  appearance.  Four- 
cault  mentions  also,  amongst  other 
things  which  he  observed,  a  marked 
alteration  in  the  blood;  and  he  ascer- 
tained, in  a  more  accurate  manner  than 
has  yet  been  done,  that  this  alteration 
occurred  after  the  functions  of  the  skin 
had  been  interfered  with. 

3.  A  similar  fatty  and  fibrous  degene- 
ration occurs  in  the  liver.  With  regard 
to  the  relation  in  which  these  two  de- 
generations stand  towards  each  other, 
the  same  question  presents  itself  here 
as  was  considered  in  the  previous 
f)aragraphs.  The  pecu'iarities  of  a 
liver  thus  degenerated — so  far  as  can 
be  exhibited  by  the  knife  and  by  in- 
jections— together  with  the  symptoms 
which  characterise  this  peculiar  condi- 
tion during  life,  have  been  recently 
given  by  Oppolzer  in  a  treatise  on 
granular  liver;  in  which  work  the  pa- 
thological appearances  presented  by 
the  li\er  are  attributed  to  obstruction 
of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  re- 
sulting partly  from  inflammation  and 
dilatation  of  the  bile  ducts  ;  partly  from 
exudations  of  various  kinds,  sometimes 
of  fat,  sometimes  of  other  materials. 
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Oppolzer    also  distinguishes  granular 
liver  from  the  fatty  liver,  although  he 

fives  no  microscopic  anal3-sis  of  this 
egeneration. 
Although  Gluge  considers  the  fibrous 
degeneration  to  belong  only  to  a  high 
degree  of  the  disease,  which  he  names 
steiirose,  and  to  be  a  somewhat  subor- 
dinate affection,  yet  this  view  is  not 
confirmed  by  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions. 

4.  Most  interesting  are  those  cases 
of    commencing    cure    of   pulmonary 
phthisis,  in  connection  with  this  fibrous 
development  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
spleen.     That  the  tuberculous  diathesis 
was  in  those  cases  entirely  put  an  end 
to,  appeared  not  only  from  the  obso- 
lete  condition  of  the  miliary  tubercles 
(which    were    characterised  by    their 
singular    hardness,    resulting   from   a 
fibrous  envelope,  by  which  they  were 
individually  surrounded),  but  also  from 
the  more  or  less  perfectly  formed  cica- 
trices which  had  occurred.      The  tu- 
berculous masses  (some  of  which  were 
soft,  others  dry  and  shrivelled)  which 
were  found  in  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tracted cavities  must  be  regarded  as  the 
remains  of  an  already  extinct  diathesis, 
and  as  no  longer  injurious  to  the  sur- 
rounding  healthy    pulmonary    tissue, 
from   which    they  were    separated  by 
the   cicatrix-tissue,    developed  around 
them.    We  have  thus  an  example  of  one 
diathesis  being  supplanted  by  another ; 
the  tuberculous  one  removed  and  ano- 
ther developed  in  its  place  :  for  which 
latter  we  have  as  yet  no  name,  and  the 
symptoms  of  which  are,  pathologically 
speaking,  granular  degeneration  of  the 
liver  and   kidneys,   and    the   peculiar 
condition  of  the  spleen  above  described. 
If  a  tuberculous  cavity  can  heal,  so 
of  course  may  the  phthisical  diathesis 
become  extinct,  no  subsequent  acces- 
sion occur,  no  fresh  material  be  depo- 
sited;    the  cicatrisation  of  the  cavity 
may  occur  either  without  any  disturb- 
ance taking  place  in  other  organs,  or 
else   the  process  may   be  an  excessive 
one,  and   development  of  the  fibrous 
substance,  which  is  to  affect  the  cica- 
trisation, may  also  take  i)lace  in  other 
parts,  in  which  there  is   nothing  to  be 
cicatrised;  as,  for  instance,  in  (he  liver, 
the  kidneys,  and  the  spleen.     Tiiat  this 
process   of   cicatrisation    may    become 
excessive,  even  in  the  lungs,  is  clearly 
shown.  I  think,  by  the  appearances  in 
jUasc  XI.,  where  in  the  upper  lobe  of 


such  lung  was  found  a  mass,  appa- 
rently much  larger  than  had  been  ne- 
cessary for  the  cicatrisation  of  the  pre- 
viously existing  cavity  ;  moreover,  it 
did  not  present  on  its  surf  ice  the  radi- 
ated appearance  which  is  peculiar  to 
cicatrices,  but  it  was  smooth  and  round. 
The  peritoneal  tubercles  mentioned  as 
being  found  in  Case  IV.  must  likewise 
be  regarded  as  being  in  progress  to- 
wards becoming  obsolete  ;  a  supposi- 
tion which  was  warranted  by  their 
peculiar  hardness  :  this  hardness  was 
produced  by  the  elongated  cells  and 
cell-nuclei,  which  were  found  sur- 
rounding each  mass. 

Since   after    the   above    remarks    it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  fibrous  degene- 
ration may    proceed  from  a  fatly  de- 
generation, so  may    another  explana- 
tion,  different  to   any    yet  given,   be 
offered  of  the  occurrence  of  fatty  liver 
in  tubercular  diatheses.     It  cannot  be 
correct  to  regard  the  fatty  liver  as  com- 
pensating for  deficient  respiratory  func- 
tions,   because    this    degeneration     is 
peculiar   to    the    tubercular    diathesis 
generally,   and  not  merely  to  pulmo- 
nary phthisis.     Besides,  the  liver  is  not 
the  only  organ  in  which  fatty  degene- 
ration occurs  :  fat,  whilst  it  disa])pears 
from  all  other  parts,  is  frefjuently  de- 
posited   in    internal    organs.       Thus, 
Bizot  observed  in  tuberculous  disease 
not  merely  a  general  loss  of  substance 
in  the  heart,  with  thinning  of  its  walls, 
particularly  those  of  the  left  ventricle, 
but  he  has   also  given   the  particulars 
of  four  remarkable  cases,  the  subjects 
of  which  were    females,   who   died  of 
pulmonary  plithisis,  andin  all  of  which 
the  lower  half  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  rigiit  ventricle  was  converted  into 
a    fat-like   tissue,    the   muscular  sub- 
stance being  pale,  thin,  and  seemingly 
in  part  absorbed.     If  we  may  consider 
a  natural   cure  in   its   strict   sense  to 
consist  in  one  organ   becoming  sound 
at  the  expense  of  another  inferior  to  it 
in  importance,  tlien  I  would  regard  the 
peculiar  deposition  of  fat,  whicti  occurs 
in  tubercular  diatheses,  as  an  effort  of 
nature  to    restore    to   its  normal    con- 
dition   that    slate    of  blood    wiiich   is 
found    in     the    tubercular    diathesis  : 
which  effort  is  not  in  all  cases  restrained 
witliin  given  limits,  but  may  become 
excessive,  and  thus  endanger    life   in 
another  way. 

5.  Tlic  two  cases  of  medullary  car- 
cinoma which  were  given,  the  one  in 
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connection  with  the  development  of 
fibro-cellular  tissue  in  the  Uver,  the 
other  with  the  development  of  this 
tissue  in  both  the  Hvcr  and  kidneys, 
show  that  the  cancerous  diathesis  may 
very  well  exist  with  this  abnormal 
development  of  fibro-cellular  tissue. 
We  have  long  since  ascribed  Bright's 
disease  and  the  cancerous  diathesis  to 
an  albuminous  condition  of  the  blood, 
and  there  is  noihing  remarkable  there- 
fore in  the  coincident  occurrence  of 
these  two  afl'ections.  These  observa- 
tions, also,  although  they  may  not  tend 
to  settle  completely  the  still  disputed 
question,  whether  tubercle  and  cancer 
can  occur  coincidently  and  progress 
together  in  the  same  system,  yet  at 
least  they  favour  the  opinion  of  those 
who  from  the  results  of  their  own 
observations  have  felt  themselves  jus- 
tified in  admitting  the  perfect  exclu- 
siveness  of  each  diathesis. 
[To  be  continued.] 

PUERPERAL  CONVULSIONS. 

The  excessive  sanguine  determination,  which 
so  frightfully  engorges  the  face  and  bosom 
of  the  female  in  her  throes,  is  generally  ren- 
dered harmless  by  the  floods  of  jierspiration 
which  deluge  the  superior  parts,  while  the 
legs  and  feet  remain  dry.  The  salutary  di- 
version thus  effected  saves  many  women 
from  apoplexy  and  from  eclampsia.  1  look 
upon  it  as  a  dungerous  state,  when  a  woman 
in  strong  labour  does  not  sweat  freely  from 
the  head  and  thorax.  She  is  generally  in 
danger  of  convulsion. 

M.  Colombat  says,  that  one  half  of  the 
cases  of  puerperal  convulsions  prove  fatal. 
I  am  very  sure  that  this  is  not  the  case  in 
this  country  (America)  ;  I  have  met  with 
upwards  of  twenty  cases  of  the  affection,  of 
which  not  more  than  three  have  proved  to 
be  mortal  cases,  so  that,  instead  of  50  ])er 
cent,  of  fatalities,  I  am  confident  that  the 
fatalities  will  not  reach  beyond  14  or  15  per 
cent,  under  a  judicious  management  of  the 
attack.  By  a  note,  dated  August  31,  1844, 
from  my  colleague.  Prof.  Huston,  of  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  1  learn  that  his 
results  arc  very  similar  to  mine,  he  having 
lost  two  only  out  of  thirteen  cases  of  ])uer- 
peral  eclampsia,  t'.e  amount  of  his  personal 
experience  in  hospital,  in  private  practice, 
and  in  consultations,  which  is  a  mortality  of 
not  quite  15  per  cent,  instead  of  50  per 
cent,  as  stated  by  M.  Colombat.  Dr.  Col- 
lins, of  Dublin,  says,  that  thirty  cases  of 
puerperal  convulsions  occurred  in  the  lying- 
in  hospital  during  his  mastership,  and  that 
five  of  the  women  died,  giving  a  mortality 
of  between  IG  and  17  per  cent. — Dr.  Meigs. 
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FRIDAY,  DEC.  5,   1845. 

Dr.  Gregory  observed  in  1842,*  that 
if  any  nation  is  bound  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  study  of  practical  che- 
mistry, it  is  the  British  nation,  which 
has  derived,  and  continues  to  derive, 
such  vast  advantages  from  the  appli- 
cation of  its  principles  to  the  useful 
arts.  Yet  if  we  investigate  the  subject, 
we  shall  find  that  the  opportunities 
afforded  in  this  country  for  the  study 
of  practical  chemistry  are  exceedingly 
limited;  and  that,  in  fact,  we  pos- 
sess no  institution  where  the  stu- 
dent can  acquire,  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
the  art  of  scientific  research  in  the  only- 
way  in  which  it  can  really  be  acquired, 
that  is,  by  constant  practice  in  the 
laboratory.  In  order  to  meet  this  dif- 
ficulty, a  Royal  College  of  Chemistry 
has  been  recently  founded,  and  is  now 
open  for  the  admission  of  medical  and 
all  other  students.  The  object  of  this 
institution,  as  we  learn  from  the  pro- 
spectus, is  not  merely  to  advance  the 
sc/f/tce  of  chemistry,  but  to  promote  its 
application  to  agriculture,  the  arts, 
medicine,  manufactures,  and  mining, — 
a  sufliciently  comprehensive  scheme, 
and  one  which  will  require  good  ma- 
nagement, in  order  that  it  should  be 
efllciently  carried  out.  As  we  under- 
stand, it  is  intended  that  the  College 
should  be  made  a  practical  school  of 
chemistry,  where  any  individual  who 
wishes  to  become  a  practical  chemist, 
may  familiarize  himself  with  labora- 
tory manipulations  at  a  small  expense. 
It  is  not  intended  that  it  should  enter 
into  any  rivalry  with  the  medica 
schools,  but  rather  supply  that  in. 
which  most  of  them  have,  until  the 
present  time,  been  deficient — that  is,  a 
well-stored  working  laboratory  for  pu- 

*  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  on  the  State 
of  the  Schools  of  Chemistry  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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pils,  where,  under  proper  supervision, 
each  may  carrj'  on  his  own  operations. 
Hitherto  chemistry  has  only  been 
taught,  and  that  but  imperfectly,  in  its 
relations  to  medicine  j  and  thus  many 
non-professional  persons,  who  wished 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  princi- 
ples for  the  purposes  of  mining  or  agri- 
culture, have  been  deterred  from  the 
study.  Indeed,  there  are  many  parts 
of  the  science  of  vast  importance  in  a 
commercial  country,  which  could  not 
be  appropriately  introduced  into  a 
course  of  medical  chemistry.  Then, 
again,  there  has  been  a  great  draw- 
back, in  the  fact  that  practical  in- 
struction in  chemistry,  for  whatever 
object,  involves  considerable  expense, 
which  can  neither  be  incurred  by  the 
teacher  nor  the  student. 

According  to  Dr.  Gregory's  expe- 
rience, in  those  instances  in  which 
such  a  school  has  been  formed,  and 
has  existed  for  a  time,  the  burden  has 
invariably  been  borne  by  the  teachers, 
who  have  exacted  only  such  fees  as 
were  within  the  power  of  the  students 
to  pay ;  but  as  this  plan  involved  a 
serious  loss  to  the  teachers,  it  has  also 
failed  in  creating  an  efficient  school. 
Those  teachers  who,  much  to  their 
credit,  have  made  the  attempt,  have 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  relin- 
quish it,  after  sustaining  considerable 
loss.  Again,  it  is  all  very  proper  to 
make  the  income  of  a  professor  depend 
in  a  great  measure  on  his  diligence  and 
success  as  a  lecturer: — "  But  before  this 
principle  can  be  applied,  the  expenses 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  course  must, 
when  they  are  considerable,  be  other- 
wise provided  for.  No  professor,  out 
of  the  income  derived  from  students' 
fees  alone,  could  support  the  expenses 
of  a  practical  school,  including  labo- 
ratory apparatus,  materials,  and  assis- 
tants:— and  if  the  fee  be  raised,  the 
school  will  fail  for  want  of  students." 

Some  years  ago  the  Apothecaries' 
Society  took  upon  themselves  to  order, 


that  in  all  medical  schools  the  students 
should  receive  "  practical  instruction" 
in  chemistry.  If  they  intended  by  this, 
*•  instruction  in  a  chemical  laboratory," 
they  ought  to  h.ive  known  that,  with- 
out additional  assistants,  materials  and 
apparatus,  and  a  large  increase  in  the 
admission  fees,  it  was  utterly  impossi- 
ble the  plan  could  be  carried  out.  The 
expenses  of  a  medical  education  are 
already  so  great,  from  the  number  of 
courses  upon  which  the  curricula  re- 
quire attendance,  that  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  an  additional  tax  can  in  this 
way  be  levied  on  the  student.  The 
numerous  provincial  and  metropolitan 
schools  which  the  Society  had  licensed, 
had  already  caused  the  reduction  of  the 
admission  fees  to  a  minimum,  so  that 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
additional  expense  should  fall  on  the 
lecturers.  The  chairs  in  the  metropo- 
litan medical  schools  have  no  endow- 
ment from  Government  or  from  pri- 
vate resources : — hence  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  this  rule  respecting  prac- 
tical chemistry  should  have  fallen  into 
desuetude,  nr  have  been  entirely  ne- 
glected. Nothing  could  more  strik- 
ingly shew  the  unpractical  nature  of 
the  Ilall-regulations,  if  we  except  the 
fact,  that  all  the  chemistry  which  a 
student  is  to  learn  to  satisfy  the  present 
curriculum,  must  be  acquired  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  three  years  dur- 
ing which  he  must  attend  the  school! 
His  time  is  so  marked  out,  that  he 
cannot,  if  he  wish  it,  attend  at  any 
other  period  :  hence  elements,  princi- 
ples, and  practice,  are  to  be  acquired 
in  the  midst  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
materia  mcdica  and  therapeutics,  dur- 
ing the  first  half-year,  or  in  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  period  allotted  to  study. 
Surely  nothing  can  more  strongly 
show  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the 
curriculum  ;  the  efllect  of  which  is,  to 
compel  many  students  to  resort 
to  the  system  of  grinding  during  the 
last  few  months  of  their  attendance. 
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We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
to  those  who  can  spare  the  time,  the 
Royal  College  of  Chemistry  will  be  an 
economical  resort  for  perfecting  them- 
selves in  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  which  they  have  heard  dis- 
cussed in  lectures.  It  will,  at  a  small 
admission  fee,  save  the  expenses  at- 
tendant on  a  private  laboratory,  which 
after  all,  without  a  considerable  outlay, 
can  never  be  so  fitted  up  as  to  make  it 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  medical  or  ge- 
neral student.  In  the  list  of  the 
Council  we  find  the  names  of  Dr. 
Prout  and  Mr.  Brande,  two  distin- 
guished English  chemists  ;  and  these 
furnish  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
objects  of  the  institution  will  be  pro- 
perly carried  out. 

The  present  medical  session  is  also 
marked  by  the  establishment  of  work- 
ing laboratories  at  University  and 
King's  Colleges,  and  at  the  Institution 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  The 
fees  for  attendance  at  these  labora- 
tories are  in  no  case  disproportionately 
high,  considering  the  expense  and 
labour  required  for  carrying  out  an 
efficient  plan  of  practical  instruction. 
It  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  these  Eng- 
lish establishments  with  the  Giessen 
University,  to  which  so  many  of  our  stu- 
dents have,  within  the  last  few  years, 
resorted  for  instruction ;  but  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Gregory's  pamphlet  that  the 
annual  allowance  there  for  apparatus, 
chemical  materials,  &c.  is  £130*. 
This  is  paid  by  the  Government,  and 
it  defrays  the  costs  when  the  working 
students  do  not  exceed  fifteen.  The 
salaries  of  assistants  are  not  included 
in  this  estimate.  The  fee  for  a  nine- 
months'  course  at  Giessen  is  one-fourth 
of  that  charged  at  the  University  and 
King's  Colleges,  and  one-half  of  that 
fixed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Che- 
mistry.   The  latter,  however,  is,  with  a 

*  The  entire  cost  of  the  Giessen  Laboratory, 
including  fuiuaces  and  indispensable  fixtures, 
amounted  to  jt  1,120  sterling'.  This  expense  was 
defrayed  by  Government. 


few  trifling  exceptions,  inclusive  of  ap- 
paratus and  materials,  while  at  Giessen, 
the  student  has  to  purchase  all  neces- 
sary articles  at  prime  cost.  How  little 
encouragement  is  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  science,  is  seen  by  the  manner 
in  which  certain  fiscal  regulations  have 
been  allowed  to  press  heavily  upon 
chemical  apparatus  and  materials.  The 
German  combustion-tubes,  and  other 
glass  apparatus,  have  been  hitherto 
imported,  but  they  could  only  be  pro- 
cured in  England  at  a  cost  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  an  English 
student  to  engage  in  any  important 
branch  of  organic  analysis. 

Then,  again,  the  sale  of  alcohol*, — 
that  most  useful  article  to  the  chemist, 
has  been  placed  under  such  absurd 
restrictions,  that  an  individual  who 
requires  only  a  few  ounces  solely  for 
chemical  purposes,  is  compelled  to  pur- 
chase two  gallons,  or  none  at  all! 
Many  other  instances  might  be  adduced 
to  show  that  the  English  Government 
not  only  gives  no  support  to  the  public 
teaching  of  this  most  useful  science, 
but  that  it  actually  throws  many  ob- 
stacles to  its  economical  pursuit,  in  the 
way  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  devote 
their  time  and  intellect  to  its  cultivation. 

We  may  hope,  however,  that  the 
difficulties  which  have  hitherto  at- 
tended the  teaching  of  practical  che- 
mistry in  this  metropolis,  will  be  re- 
moved by  the  newly  established  Royal 
College  and  other  working  schools ;  that 
Eiiglish  students  will  not  hereafter  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  Giessen,  and  other 
foreign  universities,  in  order  to  make 
themselves  practically  acquainted  with 
a  science,  to  which  English  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  are  so  deeply 
indebted. 

*  Chemists  and  drusKists  are  proliibited  from 
selliui;  less  than  two  gallons  of  alcohol  at  once; 
and  many  have  been  fined  in  heavy  penalties  fbr 
selling  smaller  ((uantities  for  r.hemicnl purposet! 
We  believe  that  this  reifulation  still  continues, 
and  is  carried  out,  under  the  excise  laws,  in  a 
most  oppressive  form.  This  has  rendered  it 
necessary  to  colour,  scent,  or  otlierwise  con- 
taminate the  spirit  in  order  to  evade  the  lavv. 


18.^8         DR.  FORBES'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MODERN  MESMERISM. 


Illustration!!    of   Modern    Mesmerism, 
from     Hrrsonal    Invcstiyation.      By 
John    Forbks,    M.D.    F.R.S.    &c. 
London:  Churchill.    1845:  pp.  101. 
The  experiments  and  cases  det.iiled  in 
this  little  work  having  already  appeared 
in  distinct  papers  in  the  present  volume 
of  this  journal,  it  will  require  but  a  short 
ciitical  notice.     ^Ve  are  glad  that  the 
author  has    republished  these   papers 
in  an  easily  accessible  form,  as  in  our 
oiinion    no    better    exposure   of    the 
absurdity  and  imposture   of  the   pre- 
tended   "science"    (!)    of   Mesmerism 
has  ever  before  appeared.     Of  all  the 
misapplications  of  language,  there  is, 
perhaps,  in  the  ])resent  day,  none  more 
glaring,  than    tliat    of    attaching   the 
name  of  "  scie^>ce"  to  the  collection  of 
a  set  of  pretended  facts,  mixed  up  with 
crude  hypotheses,  which,  if  true,  simply 
require  us  to  reverse  all  that  we  know 
of  the  laws  of  nature.     This  pseudo 
"science"  merely  calls  upon  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  most  opake  bodies  be- 
come   perfectly     transparent    for    the 
special  gratification  of  the  curiosity  of 
a  wonder-seeking  assembly,— that  per- 
sons can  smell  with  their  ears,  and  see 
plainly  with   their   toes   and    fingers  ; 
and  yet,  when  the  evidence  upon  which 
such  strange  assertions  are  based,  comes 
to  be  rigorously  scrutinized    by  com- 
petent men,  they  are  met  by  apologies, 
and  are  told  that  ihe  performer  requires 
to  be  seen  several  times— that,  in  short, 
their  judgment  is  to  be,  not  a  judgment 
from  facts  which  admit  of  no  dispute, 
but  an  uicrufjc  judgment,  based  on  the 
relative  number  of  failures  and   suc- 
cesses which  attend  the  performances. 
The  greater  number  of  persons  who 
have   witnessed  these  exhibitions   are 
about  as  well  fitted  to  detect  the  tricks 
of  the  "mesmerized"  as  they  are   to 
understand   or    explain    those    of    an 
accomplished    juggler;    and    yet,   al- 
though they  know  tiiat  they  are  being 
imposed  upon  in   tlie  latter  case,  they 
insist  that  there  can  be  no  imposition 
in   the  former;— for  no   better  reason 
than  that  i  hey  are   unable   to  explain 
how  tne  events  come  to  pass  .' 

There  are  some,  however,  who  do 
not  take  the  "omnc  iynotiim  i>ro  miri- 
fieo,"  but  who  are  induced  to  look  with 
equal  scepticism  upon  (he  feats  of  the 
mesmerizer  and  the  juggler.     Among 


these  is  the  author  of  the  Essay  before 
us;    and  if  any  antidote  were' wr.nted 
to  dispel  the  absurdities  of  mesmerism 
from  a  wavering  mind,  we  would  point 
to  the  experiment  detailed  at  p.  84  of 
Dr.   Forbes's    Essay.     A  youth,   who 
had  contrived  to  deceive  so  completely 
an  acute  lawyer  (!)  as  to  induce  him  to 
assert  that  what  was  done,  was  done 
hond  fide,    was   here   successfully   un- 
masked by  Dr.  Forbes  and  Dr.  Sharpey, 
A    card-case,   v.hich   was    to    become 
diaft/uinoits  under  the  powers  of  mes- 
merism, was  so  arranged  that  the  card 
which  it  contained  (having  upon  one- 
side  the  letters  to  be  read)  could  not  be 
removed  without  displacing  a  number 
of    long    and   narrow    slii)s    of  cork, 
filled  up  the  vacant  space*.     These,  if 
once  disarranged,  could  not  be  easily  re- 
placed   by    the     mesmerizer    without 
certain    detection.     As  it  might  have 
been  anticipated,  the  impostor  removed 
the  card,  and  finding  that  the  slips  of 
cork  did  not  acimit^)f  being  replaced, 
he  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  evidence 
of    his    trickery    by   masticating    and 
swallowing  them.     This  did  not  escape 
the  sharj)  eyes  of  the  experimentalists, 
and  the  bona  fide  jjerformer  was  caught 
fliHjrante  dciitto  !     1  f  the  exposure  lias 
not   been   as  successful  in  other  cases, 
we  believe  that  this  has  been  entirely 
owing  to  the  spectators  having  allowed 
themselves  to  be  outwitted. 

To  adopt  the  language  of  the  preface, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  perusal  of 
the  exposures  contained  in  this  little 
book  will  "  teach  a  useful  lesson  to 
those  numerous  unscientific  persons 
who  are  accustomed  to  attend  mesmeric 
exhibitions,  public  or  private,  from 
motives  of  rational  curiosity,  or  with 
the  commendableobjcct  of  investigating 
what  seem  important  truths.  Such 
persons,  it  is  believed,  must  now  feel 
convinced  that  no  reliance  whatever 
is  to  be  pi. iced  on  the  results  presented 
at  such  exhibitions  as  evidencing  the 
truth  and  j)()wers  of  mesmerism.  As 
these  results  are  witnessed  by  the  ordi- 
nary  visitor,  it  is  qui.e  impossible  to 
discriminate  the  true  from  the  false. 
The  coarsest  jugglery  may  pass  with 
Ihe  honest  spectator.seated'at  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action  for  mvsterious 
and  awful  truths." 

*  If  any  of  our  rondcrs  slujiild  haxo  occasion 
to  try  this  cxiwriniont  as  n  Imtid  fide  test  ol  rliiir- 
voyniicp,  we  would  siiRfrcst  tlint'tlir-  slips  of  cork 
sliould  \iK  previously  well  soaked  in  uii  ethereal 
solution  of  cantharides,  or  in  the  oil  of  cloves. 


MR.  ESTLIN's  remarks  ON  MESMERISM  IN   1845. 


We  shall  conclude  by  recommending 
this  pamphlet  to  the  penisal  of  all  who 
have  been  hitherto  inclined  to  put  faith 
in  the  proceedings  of  Mesmerists  and 
Zoists. 

Remiirhs  on   Mesmerism   in  1845.     By 
J.  B.  EsTLiN,  F.L.S.     Being  a  por- 
tion of  the  President's  Address,  de- 
livered at  the  Fourth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Bith  and  Bristol  Branch 
of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Association,    held    at  Bristol, 
June   'iZth,   1845.       12mo.      pp.  '29. 
London.     Churchill,  1845. 
The  fact  that  Bristol  has  of  late  been 
rather    severely    visited    by    itinerant 
propagators  of  the  mesmeric  delusion, 
appears  to  have  been  the  reason  which 
has  induced  Mr.  Estlin   to  stand   for- 
ward as  the  advocate  of  common  sense, 
in     dissuading    his     fellow-townsmen 
from  allowing    themselves    to    be    ca- 
joled by  the   juggling    manoeuvres   of 
these  impudent  charlatans.     With  this 
laudable    intention     Mr.    Estlin     has 
succeeded  in  putting  forth  a  very  sen- 
sible    pamphlet,    fraught   with    argu- 
ments,   original    and   selected,   which 
w^e  believe  would    prove    utterly  con- 
founding   to    any    honest    magnetizer, 
whose  visage    had    not    long    become 
bronzed  and  hardened  in  resisting  an 
expression  of   defeat,    and    whose   in- 
tegument had  not  been  rendered  tough 
and  callous  as   the    hide  of  a  rhinos- 
ceros  under  the  reiterated  lashings  of 
honest  criticism. 

Doubtless  a  certain  degree  of  bene- 
fit is  conferred  upon  society  by  the 
ingenuous  writer  who  succeeds  in  pre- 
venting any  one  elderly  twaddler 
from  inflicting  upon  a  party  assem- 
bled for  purposes  of  rational  inter- 
course, the  absurd  views  with  which 
a  still  more  absurd  display  of  mes- 
meric phenomena  have  recently  con- 
founded his  perhaps  never  very  lucid 
perceptions,  or  who  fortunately  effects 
the  humane  purpose  of  restraining 
some  weak-minded  gentlewoman  from 
devoting  herself  to  ridicule  for  the 
good  of  (mesmeric)  science.  Still, 
we  are  inclined  to  coincide  with  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
pose these  fraudulent  absurdities  :  the 
better  way  of  determining  the  merits 
of  the  mesmeric  art  "  is  to  leave  the 
field  quite  open  to  its  professors,  giv- 
ing:   them    an    unchecked    facility   of 


writing  and  exhibiting  what  they 
think  desirable."  The  adoption  of  such 
a  course  might  probably,  for  a  time, 
be  productive  of  an  infinite  increase 
of  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
tenders, but  it  could  scarcely  fail  even- 
tually to  render  the  true  character  of 
their  proceedings  still  more  glaring. 

After  the  clear  exposures  of  the 
trickery  of  the  mesmerisers  by  Dr. 
Forties  and  others,  it  would  perhaps 
be  advisable  to  permit  these  magneto- 
maniacs  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the 
absurdity  of  their  own  pretensions. 
If  this  course  be  pursued,  we  doubt; 
not  that,  at  no  very  distant  period,  the 
professors  of  the  so-called  science,  will 
effectually  bury  themselves  beneath 
the  rubbish  of  their  own  inventions, 
while  the  absurd  doctrines  themselves 

"  rfliall  ijo  down 
To  the  base  dust  from  whicli  tliey  sprung-. 
Unwept,  unhononred,  and  unsung," 

leaving  a  clear  arena  for  the  exhibition 
of  some  new  folly  ! 

CTorresponticncf. 

LETTER  FROM  DR.  DICK. 

Sir,  —  My  last  paper  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  (Nov.  28),  was  sent,  in  its  first 
draught,  to  the  printer.  I  did  not  receive  a 
proof  of  it  till  so  late  on  Wednesday  night, 
that  the  correction  was  obliged  to  be  post- 
poned till  Thursday  morning.  It  was  then 
executed  hastily,  in  order  to  afford  time  to 
the  iirinters.  Hence  several  inaccuracies, 
whirh  I  beg  leave  to  notice. 

I  would  refer,  first,  to  an  expression  which 
may  seem  to  require  explanation,  though  the 
meaning,  in  my  own  mind,  would  require 
none.  In  reference  to  Dr.  Bird's  statements, 
as  to  the  non-coexistence  of  saccharine  and 
oxalic  urine,  I  say,  "  But  is  Dr.  B.'s  state- 
ment accurate  ?''  I  trust  no  one  would,  for 
one  instant,  suppose  that  this  phrase  was 
meant  to  question  the  entire  accuracy  of  Dr. 
B.'s  statement  in  regard  to  his  o%vn  experi- 
ments and  observations,  for  so  far  from  this 
being  in  my  mind,  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  my  words  could  have  this  construction 
put  upon  them  :  and,  in  fact,  the  context 
shews  this.  My  expression  ought  to  have 
been,  "  Is  Dr.  B.'s  experience,  in  this 
matter,  universal  ?  Does  it  correspond  with 
the  experience  of  others?"  And  I  pro- 
ceeded to  shew  that  it  did  not,  with  that  of 
Dr.  Prout  or  with  my  own*. — I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Dick. 

12,  Bentinck  Street,  Manchester  Square, 
30th  Nov.  1845. 

*  Errata.— At  page  1336,  2d  col.,  17  lines 
from  the  bottom,  dele  "  iu  order  that."   At  page 
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JtlcDlcal  JnttUigcnrc. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

EXAMINATION'  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  M.D. 
M.D.  PASS  EXAMINATION. 1845. 

Monday,  November  24.— Morning-,  10  to  1. 
Intellectual  Philosophy. 
'Examiner,  Rev.  H.  Alford. 
1.  Give  an  analysis  of  Locke's  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding,  and  state  your  own 
opinion  as  to  the  character  and  tendency  of 
that  school  of  philosophy,  of  which  Locke  is 
one  of  the  exponents. 

2.  What,  according  to  M.  Cousin,  are 
the  principal  faults  in  the  Essay  ?  Accom- 
pany the  statement  of  each  with  remarks  of 
your  own. 

3.  State  in  full,  Cousin's  criticism  on 
Locke's  theory  of  cause  and  effect :  and 
mention  any  other  remarkable  accounts 
w'hich  have  been  given  by  modern  philoso- 
phers of  the  same  matter. 

4.  Translate  the  following,  giving  a  full 
explanation  of  the  clauses  in  italics  : — 

"Jedisque,  dans  la  question  qui  nous 
occupe,  I'idee  de  la  justice,  I'idee  de  la  loi 
morale,  violee  ou  accomplie,  est :  1°.  la 
condition  logique  de  I'idee  du  merite  ou  du 
demerite,  qui  certes  jamais  ne  naitrait  dans 
I'esprit,  si  prealablement  n'etait  donnce 
I'idee  du  juste  et  de  I'injuste.  Or  Locke, 
aprcs  avoir  confondu  souvent  la  condition 
logique  d'unc  idee  avec  *a  condition  chrono- 
logique,  confond  ici  a  la  fois  la  condition 
logique  et  chronologique  d'une  idee  avec 
cette  idee  meme,  et  meme  avec  une  conse- 
quence de  cette  idee  :  car  I'idee  de  peine  et 
de  recompense  n'est  qu'une  consequence  de 
I'idee  du  merite  et  du  dcmrrite  ;  qui,  a  son 
tour  ;  n'est  qu'une  consequence  de  I'idee  du 
bien  et  du  mal,  du  juste  et  de  I'ii  juste,  qui 
est  ici  le  j)rincipe  .supreme,  au  dela  duquel 
il  est  imjiossible  de  remonter." 

State  the  decision  of  Locke  respecting 
innate  ideas,  and  the  arguments  by  which  he 
suppoits  it. 

5.  What  place  do  you  assign  to  Bacon  in 
the  history  of  inductive  ]ihilosoi)hy  ?  State, 
as  nearly  as  you  can  in  his  own  words,  the 
objects  which  he  j)roposed  to  himself  in  the 
Novum  Orgauon :  and  give  an  account  of 
its  contents. 

1337,  2d  col.,  2d  line  from  bottom,  for  "  suman- 
tur,"  read  "  sucnatur."  Dele  the  wliole  i)ara- 
grapU  besfinning  with  "  The  consideration,"  &c., 
ill  col.  I8t  of  pa:(c  13.38.  In  the  same  iiaffc  and 
column,  for  the  sentence,  " 'Ilie  iiiicoiiiImikmI 
lactic  and  uric  acid,  aiTonlin;^  to  Uci/.clins,  is 
owlii^  to  the  acid  reaj^ency  of  the  urine,"  rrail 
"  To  uncoinbincd,"  &c.,  "  ?«  owinur,"  &c.  For 
''conittjtutional  systems,"  about  the  middle  <iC 
pol.  iKt  of  page  1335,  read  "  constitutional  syinii- 
cnu." 


6.  Does  Bacon  seem  to  you  to  have 
ri;;htly  apjirehended  the  logic  of  the  an- 
cients .''  Justify  your  answer  by  comment- 
ing on  the  following  aphorisms  : — 

"  The  common  logic  is  better  fitted  to  fir 
and  establish  errors,  which  are  found  in  vul- 
gar notions,  than  for  searching  after  truth  : 
so  as  to  be  more  prejudicial  than  useful."^ 
Aph.  12. 

"  Aristotle  corrupted  natural  philosophy 
with  his  Logic,  in  forming  the  world  of  ca- 
tegories   or    predicaments and 

imposing  numerous  other  fictions,  at  his 
own  pleasure,  upon  the  nature  of  things, 
being  all  along  more  solicitous  how  men 
might  defend  themselves  by  answers,  and 
advance  something  that  should  be  positive 
in  words,  than  to  come  at  the  inward  truth 
of  nature." — Aph.  63,  6. 

Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Examiner,  Mr.  Burcham. 

1.  What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  with 
respect  to  a  moral  government  from  the  fact 
that  man  possesses  a  moral  nature  } 

2.  How  does  it  appear  that  the  notion  of 
a  moral  scheme  of  government  is  not  ficti- 
tious, but  natural  .'  What  different  methods 
have  been  used  for  proving  the  existence  of 
moral  government .' 

3.  In  what  way  does  Butler  consider  the 
question  of  necessity  ?  What  are  the  argu- 
ments for  the  moral  government  of  God 
which  that  question  does  not  affect .' 

4.  How  does  Stewart  define  abstraction  ? 
What  are  the  principles  upon  which  general 
reasoning  proceeds  .'  How  have  they  been 
misunderstood  by  the  Realists  and  Nomi- 
nalists ?  What  is  the  use  of  general  terms 
as  regards  reasoning  ? 

5.  What  are  the  principles  of  association 
enumerated  by  Stewart  ?  Into  what  three, 
according  to  Hume,  may  they   be  resolved.* 

Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

Case  in  Midwifery. 

Examiner,  Dr.  Rigby. 

Mrs.  P.,  aet.  20,  tall  and  slender,  mother 
of  three  children,  was  delivered  on  the  3d,  of 
a  large  male  child  after  a  very  short  and 
sudden  labour. 

The  uterus  contracted  well  for  a  .short 
time,  but  relapsed  again,  and  haemorrhage 
came  on ;  the;  jilaccnta  came  away  easily, 
and  some  secale  cornutum  was  given.  The 
uterus  continued  alternately  to  relax  and 
contract  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  in  spite 
of  the  ordinary  means  for  inducing  uterine 
contraction,  until  the  child  was  ap]ilied  to 
the  breast,  when  its  contraction  became  per- 
manent. Tliis  laeiy  has  had  ha;raorrhage 
from  inertia  uteri  after  every  labour.  The 
bowels  had  been  well  opened  before  labour, 
and  again  on  the  following  day. 

Cith. — Was    suddenly    seized    early    this 
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morning,  after  having  complained  of  cold 
feet  and  general  chilliness,  with  intense  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  which  is  hard 
and  exceedingly  tender,  the  pain  coming  and 
going  in  distinct  intermissions.  Pulse  quick, 
but  number  not  stated ;  breasts  beginning 
to  fill.  The  abdomen  was  ordered  to  be 
covered  with  a  hot  linseed-meal  poultice, 
the  uterus  and  vagina  to  be  washed  out  with 
warm  water. 

|t  Hydrarg.  Chloridi.  Pulv.  Ipecac,  co. 
iia  gr.  viij.  ;  Mist.  Acac.  q.  s.  M.  ft. 
Pil.  ij.  statim  sumendse. 

Meridie.  —  Pain  very  much  relieved  ; 
nothing  came  away  with  the  vaginal  injec- 
tion ;  has  taken  only  one  pill  instead  of  the 
two,  as  ordered ;  pulse  120,  weak ;  has 
slept  comfortably. 

Let  her  take  the  other  pill  immediately, 
and  a  Seidlitz  powder  every  two  hours 
until  the  bowels  have  acted  well. 

Vespers. — Bowels  have  acted  once  co- 
piously, with  much  relief. 

7th. — Has  repeated  the  Seidlitz  powders 
without  effect ;  has  no  pain  of  abdomen. 
Pulse  120. 

Ije  Hydrarg.  Chloridi,  gr.  vj.  ;  Pulv. 
Jacobi  Veri,  gr.  iv.  M.  ft.  Pulv.  meridie 
sumend. 

Vespere. — Has  had  two  large,  offensive, 
unhealthy-looking  evacuations.  PuLse  116, 
soft. 

Rep.  Haustus  Sodse  Tart. 

8th.— Much  better.  Pulse  112,  soft. 
Bowels  relieved  twice  very  copiously. 

Rep.  Haust.  Sodse  Tart.  Let  her  have  a 
little  beef-tea  for  dinner. 

Vespere. — Still  better.  Puis?  108.  Bowels 
again  copiously  relieved  ;  evacuations  more 
healthy. 

She  continued  to  improve  steadily. 

1.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  attack  ? 

2.  What  was  the  probable  cause  of  it  ? 

3.  What  were  the  indications  for  treat- 
ment, and  were  they  properly  followed  out .' 

4.  Could  iiny  means  have  been  adopted 
for  preventing  this  attack  .' 

Tuesday,  November  25.— Morning',  10  to  1. 

Medicine, 

Examiners,  Dr.  Billing  and  Dr.  Tweedie. 

1.  Mention  the  sources  from  which  effu- 
sions of  blood  within  the  cranium  may  arise. 
Describe  tlie  anatomical  characters  of  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  and  the  changes  which 
take  ])lace  in  the  blood  and  cerebral  tissue 
when  the  individual  survives  its  immediate 
effects.  Give  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of 
this  lesion. 

2.  Describe  the  forms  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart.  Give  the  general  and  ])hysical 
signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the   left  ventricle. 


What   are    its   more   common   causes    and 
results .' 

3.  Sketch  the  symptoms,  causes,  and 
treatment  of  chorea. 

Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

Medicine. 

Examiners,  Dr.  Billing  and  Dr.  Tweedie. 

1.  Describe  the  various  forms  of  periodic 
fevers,  mentioning  the  duration  of  the  apy- 
rexial  period,  and  of  the  paroxysm  or  fit  in 
each  variety. 

2.  From  what  causes  may  dropsy  of  the 
abdomen  arise  ?  How  is  it  distinguished 
from  other  enlargements  of  this  cavity  ? 
Describe  its  treatment. 

3.  Mention  the  causes  and  detail  the 
treatment  of  infantile  convulsions. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  candidates 
who  passed  the  late  examination  for  the 
degree  of  M.D. 

DOCTORS  OF  MEDICINE. 1845. 

First  Division. 
Davis,  John  Hall,  University  College. 
Ellison,  James,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
Humble,  William  Edward,  University  Coll. 
Leonard,  Thomas,  University  College. 
Powell,  R.  H.  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland. 
Routh,  Charles  Henry  Felix,  Univ.  College. 
Savage,  Henry,  University  College. 
Swayne,  J.  Griffiths.  Bristol  Medical  School. 
Timms,  Godwin  Williams,  University  Coll. 
'Williams,  Thomas,  Guy's  Hospital. 

So  much  of  the  regulations  as  related  to 
the  examinations  for  Honours  for  the  De- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine  has  been  re- 
scinded, and  the  following  substituted  in  lieu 
thereof:  "If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Exa- 
miners sufficient  merit  be  evinced,  the  can- 
didate who  shall  distinguish  himself  the  most 
at  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  M.D. 
shall  receive  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds." 

EXAMIXATION'  FOR  HONOURS. 

Physioloffy  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 
Baines,  M.[Schol.  &c  GoldMed.)  King's  Coll. 
Brown,  F.  J.  (Gold  Medal)  University  Coll. 
Radclitfe,  C.  Bland,  Leeds  School  of  Med. 
Whittle,  E.  Royal  Coll.  of  Surg,  in  Ireland. 
Wayte,  Charles  Matthew,  Guy's  Hospital. 
Hensley,  Frederick  John,  King's  College. 

Surgery. 
Brown,  F.  J.  {Schol.  and  Gold  Med.)  U.  C. 
RaildiffeX.B. {Gold Med.)  Leeds  Sch.ofM. 
Whittle.  E.  Royal  Coil,  of  Surg,  in  Ireland, 
jjensley,  Frederick  John,  King's  College. 

cPalmer,  T.  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland. 

^Wayte.  Charles  Matthew,  Guy's  Hosi)ital. 
Steel,  Samuel  Hopkins,  King's  College. 

*  To  Dr.  Williams  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal 
for  a  Commentarv  on  a  Case  in  Medicine. 
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Medicine. 
Wayte,  C.  M.  {Gold Medal)  Guy's  Hospital. 
Radcliffe.  C.  B.  (Gold  Med.)  Leeds  S.  of  M. 
Brown,  Frederick  James,  University  Coll. 
Palmer,  T.  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland. 
Whittle,  E.  Royal  Coll.  of  Surg,  in  Ireland. 
Hensley,  Frederick  John,  King's  College. 

3Iidwiferi/. 
Brown,  F.  J.  (Gold  Medal)  Univ.  College. 
Hensley,  Frederick  John,  King's  College. 

Structural  and  Physiological  Botany. 
Whittle,  E.  (G.  Med.)  R.  C.  S.  in  Ireland. 

[We  have  not  been  able  to  afford  space 
for  the  Examinations  in  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, but  intend  giving  them  in  our  next. — 
Ed.  Gaz.] 


SCCCF.SSFUL  CESAREAN  OPERATION. 

This  operation  has  been  lately  performed 
by  Dr.  Radford,  of  Manchester,  and  Mr 
Goodman,  of  Salford,  on  a  female  labouring 
under  pelvic  distortion  from  tnolliiien  os.sium. 
The  child  had  reached  the  seventh  month 
and  a  half  of  gestation :  it  was  removed 
living.  The  condition  of  the  patient  was 
favourable  for  the  operation,  and  there  are 
good  grounds  to  hope  that  she  will  do  well. 

registrar's  report. 
Among  the  Registrar's  notes  we  find  one 
singular  cause  of  mortality  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  observation.  The  Aber- 
dare  (Wales)  Registrar  writes,  that  "  The 
deaths  (79)  are  al/ove  the  avera;;e,  attributa- 
ble to  the  number  of  coroners'  inquests, 
I  having  registered  37  this  quarter."  We 
cannot  exactly  comprehend  how  the  in- 
creased average  of  deaths  can  be  attributed 
to  the  number  of  coroners'  inquests,  unless 
there  happens  to  be  some  truculent  coroner 
in  that  quarter  of  Wales,  who  privately 
slaughters  her  Majesty's  lieges  in  order  to 
create  business  for  himself,  on  the  old  prin- 
ciple "  il  faut  que  tout  le  monde  five.'" 
We  think  tliis  item  requires  some  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Registrar-General ! 

OnlTUARY. 

On  the  19th  inst.,  at  Urighton,  James  Wil- 
liamson, M.D.  of  Stretton  Hall,  Cheshire, 
formerly  physician  at  Leeds. 

On  the  27th  inst.,  Edwanl  Tegart,  Esq., 
Inspector  General  of  Army  Hospitals. 

On  the  21th  inst.,  Dr.  Robert  Williams, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  Senior  Physician  of  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital. 

Lately,  at  Warwick,  Dr.  Charles  Wake. 


^roccctlng^  of  Societies. 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  25,  1845. 

Dr.  Badingtox,  Vice-President, 

IN  the  Chair. 

A  Case  of  Triplets,  in  which  one  child  was 
born  alive  with  two  foetuses,  which  had 
lost  vitality  for  three  preceding  months, 
with   some    Remarks    on    the    Probable 
Cause  of  Death.     By  W.  Frettv,  Esq. 
[Communicated  byS.  Merriman,M.D.] 
The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  healthy  young 
woman,  aged    26.     She  had   been   married 
twelve  months,  and,   it  was  computed,  had 
completed  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy. 
From  the  first  she  had  mnch  abdominal  ten- 
derness, and  during  the   last    two    months 
there  had  been   a  dark-coloured  watery  dis- 
charge per  vaginam. 

On  the  2Gth  of  April,  witliout  evident 
exciting  cause,  she  was  prematurely  taken 
in  labour  ;  there  was  more  sanguineous  dis- 
charge than  usual  before  delivery,  and  much 
tenderness  over  tlie  uterus.  Examination 
per  vaginam  detected  a  portion  of  jilacenta 
lying  within  a  dihited  os  uteri,  and  by  its 
side  some  semi-solid  moveable  substances, 
covered  with  thin  membrane,  wliich,  on 
being  removed,  proved  to  be  two  small 
foetuses.  Presently  the  head  of  a  third  child 
presented,  and  was  shortly  born,  but  only 
lived  three  hours.  The  after-birth  was  in 
the  vagina,  and  on  being  removed,  was  found 
to  consist  of  two  idacentse,  a  single  and  a 
double  one,  with  three  membranous  sacs. 
The  patient  had  a  good  recovery.  The  two 
smaller  foetuses,  in  colour,  and  the  absence 
of  all  foetor,  resembled  those  which  liave  been 
preserved  in  sj)irit,  and  were  very  nmch 
flattened  from  back  to  front.  One  little 
exceeded  in  size  a  crown-piece,  the  other 
was  somewhat  larger.  Their  weights  re- 
spectively were  four  ounces  and  seven 
ounces ;  the  double  placenta  weighed  eight 
and  a  half  ounces;  the  child  born  alive, 
three  pounds  atul  eight  ounces,  and  mea- 
sured in  length  fifteen  inches  :  they  were  all 
males.  The  jilaccnta  retained  very  little  of 
its  soft,  si)ongy  texture  ;  it  was  firm,  lobu- 
lated,  and  mixed  up  with  much  fatty  matter. 
The  author  alludes  to  the  o])inion  of  Dr. 
Merriman,  who  considers  that  the  death  of 
the  fijctuses  was  the  result  of  comjiression  ; 
and  also  to  that  of  \)v.  Murphy,  who  attri- 
butes it,  in  this  case,  to  disease  of  the  pla- 
centre — viz.,  inflammation  and  subsequent 
disorganization  of  its  structure  :  the  author 
himself  is  led  to  believe  that  it  may  some- 
times arise  from  the  former  cause  ;  at  other 
times,  and  perhaps  most  frequently,  from 
the  latter. 
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Dr.  Gregory  did  not  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    animadverting   on    the   particular 
■object  to  which  the  author  of  the  paper  had 
•called  the  attention  of  the  Society — the  cause 
of  the  arrest  of  foetal  life — but  to  offer  one 
or  two   remarks  on  the  statistics  of  multi- 
fatation.     He  was  desirous  to   collect  the 
opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Society  on 
the  relative  proportion  which  twin  and  triplet 
births  bore  to  single  births.     By  consulting 
the    returns    of    the    Lying-in    Hospital   of 
Dublin,  he  found  that  the  proportions  were — 
one  out  of  00,  twins  ;  one  in  .'iOOO,  triplets; 
one  in  150,000,  quadruplet  births.     As  this 
was  the  largest  institution  of  the  kind  in  this 
country,   and  perhaps  even  in  Europe,  he 
presumed  that  such  was  the  general  law  of 
nature,  but    he  wished   to  ascertain   if  the 
proportion  varied  in  different  countries,  and 
in    different   classes   or    races    of  mankind. 
Dr.  Gregory  observed,  that   the  disjiosition 
to   multifoetation  was  general  in   the  lower 
tribes  of  animals,  and  it  was  a  curious  matter 
of  speculation  whether  any  relation  could  be 
traced  between  the  like  disposition  in  women, 
and  in  the  inferior  orders  of  creation.     He 
asked  those  in  the  Society  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  such  inquiries,  whether  multi- 
foetation was  more  common  in  savage  than 
in  civilized  life — in   hot  countries  than   in 
cold.     It  was  impossible  to  overlook  the  re- 
markable   disposition    which    existed    to    a 
recurrence  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the 
same    uterus.      A   woman  who    had    twins 
once,  often   had  them  a  second,  and  even  a 
third    time.       Dr.    Gregory    had    collected 
several  instances   of  this,  which  he  begged 
permission  to  read  to  the  Society. 

1 .  A  Dutch  lady  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
had  seven  children  at  three  births — twice 
twins,  and  once  trijjlets.     2.  A  lady,  (Mrs. 

G ,)    of   Hingham,    Norfolk,    had    five 

children  in  eleven  months.  3.  A  lady,  re- 
siding in  Suffolk,  had  twins  three  times. 
She  had  six  children  in  three  years,  all  of 
whom  lived  and  did  well.  4.  A  near  rela- 
tion of  Dr.  Gregory,  residing  at  Charing, 
Kent,  had  four  children  in  twelve  months. 
One  set  of  twins  were  born  in  April  ;  the 
other  in  March  of  the  following  year. 

Dr.  Gregory  wished  to  inquire  further, 
whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  knowledge 
of  any  member  of  the  Society,  that  the  dis- 
position to  multifoetation  was  hereditary.  He 
had  been  informed,  on  good  authority,  that 
such  was  the  case,  but  he  had  not  collected 
individual  instances.  Perhaps  the  members 
of  the  Society  could  supply  the  deficiency. 

Dr.  Gregory  would  ask,  lastly,  if  it  was 
known  whether  the  disposition  to  multifoeta- 
tion was  equally  strong  in  the  upper  and 
lower  classes  of  society.  He  himself  knew 
but  of  two  instances  in  which  triplets  had 
occurred  in  the  upper  classes.  One  was  the 
ady  of  a    medical    man,   at    Norwich,    the 


other,  a  lady  nearly  connected  with  an  im- 
portant functionary  at  the  coronation  of  the 
English   sovereigns.     In    July,   1836,  Lady 

was  delivered  of  triplets  (three  girls), 

all  of  whom  lived  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  did  well.  He  believed  that  one  had  since 
died. 

Dr.  Gregory,  in  conclusion,  apologized  for 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  points 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  subject 
of  the  paper  which  had  been  just  read,  but 
he  trusted  not  altogether  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration, 

Mr.  Davis  related  a  case  of  twins,  ia 
which  one  foetus  went  on  to  the  full  per'od ; 
the  growth  of  the  other  was  arrested  at  about 
the  fourth  month  :  this  foetus  was  attached 
to  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  and  was  flattened 
and  crushed. 

Mr.  Streeter  said  that  Dr.  Robert  Lee 
had,  five  yei'.rs  since,  exhibited  to  him  a  case 
very  similar  to  the  one  detailed  in  the  paper. 
The  placenta  was  that  of  a  triplet  conception, 
to    which  were  attached,  by   the  umbilical 
cord,  two  foetuses,  born  at  about  the  fourth 
month,  the  third   having  been  alive  at  the 
full   period.      As  many   as  IGO  years  ago, 
Paul  Portal  had  figured  a  somewhat  similar 
case,  —  the   two    blighted    foetuses    had   aa 
united  placenta,  while  that   born  at  the  full 
period  had   a  placenta    distinct.      Cases  of 
triplet  conception  were  undoubtedly  rare ; 
not   so,  however,  those  of  twins,  where  one 
foetus  died  early  and   was    retained   in  the 
uterus  until  the  other  had  arrived  at  the  full 
jieriod.     Dr.  Collins,  in  his  "  Practical  Mid- 
wifery," had  recorded  three  such  cases,  and 
Mr.  Streeter  had  related  one  in  his  work  on. 
abortion,   which  had  occurred   in    his    own 
practice.     A  neighbour  of  his  had  also  met 
with  a  similar  case,  the   blighted  foetus  of 
which  was  in   his  possession,  and  weighed 
rather  less  than  three  ounces.     The  other 
child  was  born  alive.     He  had  been  glad  to 
hear  the  obstetrical  questions  which  had  been 
put  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Gregory,  because 
he  was  a  fellow  of  that  college  which  only  a 
few  years  since  h"d  stigmatized  the  practice 
of  midwifery  as  an  undignified  pursuit.    He 
hoped  this  circumstance  gave  evidence  of  the 
entertainment  of  more  liberal  and  correct  views 
on  the  subject  for  the  future.     He  referred 
Dr.  Gregory,  for  further  information,  to  the 
works  of  Lachapelle,  and  the  records  of  the 
Brownlow-streec  Hospital.     It  would  appear 
that  the  proportion  of  twin  to  single  births 
was    much    influenced    by  race.      Thus,  in 
Ireland,  it  had  been  found  to  be  one  in  sixty  ; 
in  England,  one  in  ninety ;  in  America,  one 
in  seventy-five.   The  proportion  was  different 
in  France.      In  Dr.  Reid's  published  cases, 
occurring   in    the    parish   of  St.   Giles,  the 
proportion    was   nearly    one   in    sixty-four. 
With    reference    to  the    cause   of  death   in 
the  foetuses  which  were  blighted,  he  quea- 
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tioned  whether  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  pa]ier,  that  it  arose  from  pressure  and 
degeneration  of  the  placenta  was  correct. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  the  dege- 
neration was  more  likely  to  have  taken 
place  alter  the  death  of  the  fetuses  than 
before,  and  that  it  would  be  found  to  be  the 
result  of  changes  in  the  maternal  portion  of 
that  organ  after  the  cessation  of  its  proper 
function  for  so  many  months.  With  re- 
spe ct  to  the  influence  of  placental  disease  on 
the  life  of  the  child,  his  own  experience,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Wagner,  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  effusion  of  blood  was 
not  the  usual  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
foetus,  but  that  these  effusions  were  in 
reality  the  consequence  of  the  continued 
growth  of  the  maternal  portion  of  the  pla- 
centa, the  vessels  of  which  gave  way  when 
not  supported  by  the  corresponding  expan- 
sion and  growth  of  those  of  the  foetus. 
With  respect  to  superfoetation,  he  remarked 
that  the  size  of  a  foetus  afforded  no  conelu- 
sive  evidence  of  its  age.  He  referred  to  a 
case  of  twins  attended  by  himself,  and  ])ub- 
lished  by  Dr.  Guy,  in  which  both  were  born 
alive,  and  yet  one  weighed  just  as  much 
again  as  the  other.  A  common  chorion  en- 
closed them  both,  proving  their  simultane- 
ous conception. 

Hintory  of  a  Case  of  IJyaltire  of  the  left 
Subclavian  Artery  between  the  Scalent 
Musclen,  attended  vnth  aome  peculiar 
circumstances.  By  J.  C.  Warren, 
M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
in  Boston,  U.S.A.  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Cbirurgical  So- 
ciety, &c. 

The  author  remarks  that  the  history  of  an 
operation  for  the  lieature  of  the  subclavian 
artery  would  seem  scarcely  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  Society.  This  o|)eration  has 
been  done  many  times  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  annals  of  this  distin- 
guished body  contain  no  less  than  twelve 
cases.  The  case  which  he  has  the  honour 
to  lay  before  them  possesses  peculiarities, 
and  will,  he  hopes,  afl'ord  some  practical 
inferences. 

James  A.  aged  about  .30,  on  the  evening 
of  December  2.'5d,  1H43,  while  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  sli])pcd  o.i  ice,  fell,  and  struck 
his  left  shoulder  against  the  kerb-stone  of 
the  side-walk.  Surgical  aid  was  called,  and 
Tiolent  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  the  dis- 
location, but  in  what  manner  the  patient 
could  not  t.ll,  excepting  that  he  thought  one 
person  ])iaced  his  foot  with  a  boot  on,  in  the 
axilla.  I^e  wag  rent  to  the  hospital,  and  on 
the  next  day  was  seen  by  the  author,  who 
found  the  left  arm  and  shoulder  much 
swollen.  Leeches  and  cold  a[)pli(-.ations 
were  employed,  and  on  the  following  day 
the    swelling  was    so    much   reduced  as    tu 


enable  him  to  decide  that  no  dislocation 
existed.  During  the  night  of  the  thiid  day 
following  (December  28th),  the  patient  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  in 
which  he  felt  something  give  way  in  his 
shoulder.  The  next  morning  the  shoulder 
and  arm  were  very  much  discoloured  and 
enlarged,  the  arm  was  painful,  and  the  pa- 
tient much  prostrated.  On  the  30th  it  was 
discovered  that  the  man  had  no  pulse  in  his 
left  wrist,  or  in  any  part  of  the  arm,  and  he 
had  also  lost  both  feeling  and  motion  in  the 
extremity.  The  swelling  increased  until  it 
became  enormous,  the  arm  turning  back  ia 
the  axilla.  A  vesication  was  noticed  on  the 
back  of  the  forearm.  January  27th,  1844, 
an  abscess  was  found  to  be  forming  in  the 
axilla.  In  seven  days  it  pointed,  but  did 
not  open  till  February  4th,  when  it  dis- 
charged a  coagulum,  and  about  a  pint  of  fluid 
dark-coloured  blood.  Three  days  subse- 
quently, at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
sudden  gush  took  place  from  the  wound,  by 
which  the  bed  was  inundated,  the  mattresses 
soaked,  and  the  blood  poured  upon  the  floor. 
Exhausted  and  almost  lifeless,  he  sunk  into 
a  state  of  syncope,  and  the  haemorrhage 
ceased.  As  he  was  too  low  to  undergo  any 
operation,  it  was  agreed  that  if  he  lived  to 
the  next  day,  the  subclavian  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  tied.  By  the  next  morning  he  had 
much  revived.  At  ten  o'clock  he  took  eighty 
drops  of  tlie  tincture  of  opium,  and  at  eleven 
was  carried  into  the  operating  theatre. 

A  great  difliculty  presented  itself  in  the 
outset  of  the  operation,  the  swelling  of  the 
shoulder,  the  tumor  in  the  axilla,  and  the 
natural  shortness  of  the  neck,  almost  oblite- 
rating the  space  between  the  shoulder  and 
lower  jaw.  The  author,  after  minutely  de- 
tailing the  stejis  of  the  opctration,  states  that 
the  aneurism-needle  was  passed  under  the 
first  dorsal  nerve,  which  was  mistaken  for 
the  artery.  The  wound  was  too  deep,  too 
narrow,  and  of  consequence  too  dark,  to 
permit  the  artery  to  be  visible.  The  ante- 
rior scalenus  was  partially  visible,  and, 
jiassing  the  forefinger  of  the  hand  to  the 
edge  of  this,  a  good  portion  of  the  muscle 
was  divided  by  the  probe- pointed  bistoury, 
introduced  upon  the  finger.  The  subclavian 
artery  then  became  quite  sensible  to  the 
touch,  and  slightly  distinguishable  by  the 
eye.  A  long  aneurism -needle  was  passed 
under  the  artery,  and  at  this  moment  a 
slight  v.histling  was  heard,  and  the  author 
was  satisfied  that  some  air  had  entered  the 
thorax.  ,  The  ligature  was  tied,  and  the 
wound  closed. 

The  |)atient  improved  after  the  operatiou. 
On  February  22d,  the  thirteenth  day,  the 
ligature  was  removed.  On  tne  29th,  a 
stream  of  blood  was  seen  to  issue  from  the 
unclosed  part  of  the  wound ;  the  blood  lost 
amounted  to  about  a  pint,  did  not  issue  per 
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saltum,  and  was  of  a  venous  colour.  The 
hasiiiorrhage  wss  arrested  by  pressure.  At 
the  commencement  of  March,  he  had  an 
attack  of  pneumonia,  confined  to  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  left  lung-,  and  also  a  second 
attiick  about  the  1st  of  May.  I5y  the  1st  of 
October,  the  swelling  had  ('.i.«appeared  from 
the  arm,  and  the  motion  had  returned  in  the 
shoulder-joint.  The  large  excavation  in 
the  axilla  was  reduced  to  a  fistulous  tube. 
On  February  -Ith,  three  hundred  and  si.xty- 
one  days  after  the  operation,  the  author  was 
able,  for  the  first  time,  to  detect  a  distinct 
pulsation  in  the  radial  artery,  and  subse- 
quently one  of  an  indistinct  character  in  the 
ulnar  and  brachial.  The  patient,  June  15th, 
had  nearly  recovered.  There  were  still 
fistulous  openings  in  the  neck  and  axilla. 
Sensation  and  motion  were  slowly  improv- 
ing. 

The  author  remarks,  that  the  cause  of  the 
rupture  of  the  subclavian  artery  in  this  case 
is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  The  proba- 
bility seems  to  be,  that  great  violence  was 
employed  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  bone, 
and  that  the  arteries  and  nerves  were  con- 
tused by  strong  pressure  of  the  operator's 
boot,  combined  with  the  forcible  extension 
of  the  arm.  The  vessel  did  not  rupture 
immediately,  because  its  coats  were  con- 
tused, and  not  torn  asunder,  but  a  separa- 
tion of  the  contused  parts  took  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  efforts  of  cough- 
ing, on  the  fifth  day  after  the  accident.  The 
author,  after  noticing  the  occurrence  of 
secondary  hsemorrhage  twenty  days  after  the 
operation,  makes  some  extended  observa- 
tions on  adhesion  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel 
■within  the  ligature,  on  the  foimationofa 
plug  of  coagulum  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the 
ligature,  and  on  the  efl'usioa  of  lymph  ex- 
ternal to  the  artery. 

Various  circumstances  in  this  case  led  to 
the  examination  of  other  cases  of  the  same 
operation.  These  are  arranged  in  a  tabular 
form,  and  notice  is  taken  of  one  striking  and 
important  result — viz.  that  the  operation  of 
ligature  of  the  subclavian  is  the  least  suc- 
cessful of  any  on  the  great  arteries,  the 
deaths  being  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  cases  contained  in  the  table. 

Here  follows  a  table  of  fifty  cases,  show- 
ing the  name  of  the  operator,  the  date  of  the 
operation,  the  side,  seat  of  the  ligature,  the 
period  afterwards  at  which  the  pulse  re- 
turned, the  period  at  which  secondary 
haemorrhage  occurred. ,  the  date  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  ligatures,  and  the  result  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  Tampi.in  alluded  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  haemorrhage  on  the  second  occasion, 
before  the  operation,  and  asked  if  means 
should  not  have  been  taken  at  that  time  to 
arrest  it  ? 


Mr.  Arxott  remarked,  that  it  had  been 
asked  why  nothing  had  been  done  to  pre- 
vent the  secondary,  or  rather  the  haemor- 
rhage, in  the  first  instance,  when  it  could 
not  be  called  secondary.  Before  adverting 
to  this,  he  would  observe,  that  Dr.  Wurrea 
was  an  able  surgeon,  as  every  one  who  saw 
him  in  England  a  few  years  ago  must  know, 
and  that  he  was  not  likely  to  neglect  any 
circumstance  or  point  in  an  important  case. 
But  the  truth  was,  cases  of  the  kind  were 
very  difficult  ones.  Here  is  a  dislocation  ; 
in  reducing  it,  the  heel  of  a  boot  is  forced 
into  the  axilla.  In  five  days  afterwards 
something  gives  way  under  coughing,  and  a 
large  effusion  of  blood  takes  place  in  the 
axilla  and  arm  ;  matter  forms  and  is  dis- 
charged, and  in  a  day  or  two,  the  co-<gulum 
being  loosened,  copious  haemorrhage  takes 
place.  The  axillary  artery  is  supposed  to 
have  given  way :  and  had  Dr.  \\  arrea 
known  where  it  was  injured,  no  doubt  he 
would  have  followed  the  rule  of  practice  in 
case  of  an  injured  artery — viz.  have  cut 
down  upon  it  and  tied  it  at  the  seat  of  in- 
jury. But  he  did  not  know,  he  was  not 
certain,  and  then  he  did  the  next  best  thing, 
— he  tied  the  artery  above  the  swelling.  la 
the  remarks  appended  to  the  case.  Dr.  War- 
ren  adverts  to  several  points  as  if  they  were 
new ;  he  seems  to  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  fact  of  an  artery  uniting  under  a 
ligature  without  any  internal  coagulum  tak- 
ing place  in  the  artery  is  so.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance has  been  long  known  in  England, 
and  though  usually  such  coagulum  does 
form,  yet  you  may  occasionally  have  firm 
union  near  to  a  collateral  branch,  even  with- 
out any  internal  coagulum  being  formed. 
The  doctor  speaks  of  adhesion  taking  place 
under  the  ligature  ;  Mr.  Arnott  was  not  sure 
if  he  understood  exactly  what  was  meant; 
but  certainly  no  adhesion  takes  place  under 
the  ligature.  The  part  included  by  the  liga- 
ture is  killed,  it  sloughs,  and  is  separated  by 
a  ])rocess  of  ulcerative  absr)rption.  Then 
he  dwells  upon  an  effusion  of  lymph  taking 
place  around  the  artery,  and  supporting  the 
internal  coagulum,  as  if  there  was  something 
novel  in  this,  whereas  this  has  been  always, 
at  least  long  known  and  taught  here.  Whe- 
ther there  is  an  internal  coagulum  or  not, 
you  always  have  lymph  effused  around  the 
hgature,  from  the  outer  coat  of  the  artery, 
upon  the  outside  of  it,  and  this  tied,  in  the 
first  instance  unites  the  ends  of  the  artery, 
which  is  cut  through  by  the  separation  of 
the  ligature.  Mr.  Arnott  would  not  have 
made  these  remarks,  but  he  did  not  think 
the  Society  should  be  allowed  to  adjourn  un- 
der the  notion  that  there  was  any  thing  new, 
or  of  importance,  in  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Warren,  which  only  contained  doctrines 
with  regard  to  the  union  of  arteries  long 
known  and  taught  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  QuAiN  observed,  that  there  was  a 
point  or  two  of  practical  importance,  con- 
nected with  the  valuable  case  detailed  by  Dr. 
Warren,  to  which  he  desired  to  direct  atten- 
tion. The  first  that  he  would  notice  had 
been  alluded  to  by  the  last  speaker,  Mr. 
Arnott,  who  said  that  the  "  rule  of  prac- 
tice," in  case  of  bleeding  from  an  artery, 
was  to  cut  down  to  the  vessel  at  the  place 
where  the  blood  issued  from  it,  and  tie  the 
vessel  above  and  below  the  wound,  but  that 
the  case  under  consideration  was  an  excep- 
tional one.  He  (Mr.  Quain)  apprehended 
that  the  rule  of  practice  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Arnott  applied  to  wounds  and  recent  cases. 
He  was  of  opinion  tiiat  this  rule  did  not  ap- 
ply to  cases  in  which  there  was  inflamma- 
tion, with  extensive  swelling,  suppuration, 
&c.  To  cut  down  through  such  parts,  in 
order  to  tie  a  vessel,  altered  as  it  would 
under  such  circumstances  be,  could  scarcely 
be  admissible. 

The  next  point  he  thought  deserving  of 
notice,  was  the  place  at  which  the  ligature 
had  been  applied  to  the  artery.  The  vessel 
was  tied  beneath  the  scalenus  muscle,  and  it 
was  sought  for  in  this  position,  because  the 
operator  could  not  reach  it  on  the  first  rib. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  when  there  was  any 
difficulty  about  placing  the  ligature  on  the 
vessel  where  it  rests  on  the  rib,  it  should  be 
made  a  general  rule  to  seek  it  beneath  the 
scalenus,  or  after  it  has  passed  beyond  the 
muscle,  and  before  it  approaches  the  tuber- 
cle on  the  ribs.  This  jiart  of  the  artery  is 
higher,  much  higher  in  some  cases,  and  on 
this  account  more  accessible  (the  clavicle 
being  elevated)  than  where  it  rests  behind 
the  tubercle  on  the  rib. 

In  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  the 
course  here  recommended,  he  cited  two 
cases,  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Du- 
puytren.  In  one  of  these,  the  first  (he  be- 
lieved) in  which  that  surgeon  operated  on 
the  subclavian  artery,  he  ]>laced  the  ligature 
on  the  part  of  tliat  vessel  which  is  behitid  the 
scalenus.  The  result  was  in  all  respects 
favourable  ;  and  an  account  of  the  case  was 
published  by  Dupuytren.  The  second  ope- 
ration was  performed  a  short  time  after  that 
just  referred  to,  and  the  intention  was  to  tie 
the  subclavian  on  the  rib.  In  this  instance 
a  large  nerve,  with  half  the  artery,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  ligature.  The  aneurism  needle 
had  been  passed  through  the  vessel.  The 
patient  died  of  haemorrhage  in  a  few  days. 
The  history  of  this  case  was  not,  that  he  was 
aware  of,  j)ublished  by  Dupuytren  ;  it  was 
coirimunic;ated  to  the  Edinb\irgh  Journal  by 
Dr.  Ruthertord,  ^vho  was  present  at  the 
operation.  He  referred  to  another  case,  in 
which  .Sir  A.  Cooper  failed  to  tie  the  same 
artery  on  the  first  rib  ;  and  from  these  facts 
he  drew  an  inference  in  su|)port  of  the  plan 
of  operation  above  noticed. 


With  respect  to  the  case  to  which  Dr. 
Warren  made  reference  at  the  end  of  his 
paper,  that  in  which  he  tied  the  common 
femoral  artery,  in  consequence  of  hsemor- 
rhage  after  amputation  of  the  thigh,  and  with 
a  favourable  result,  he  observed,  that  he 
could  not  regard  that  as  the  oi)eration  which 
afforded  the  fairest  ))rospect  of  a  successful 
termination  in  such  cases.  He  had,  in  one 
instance,  seen  that  operation  followed  by 
secondary  haemorrhage,  which  was  arrested 
only  by  tying  the  external  iliac  artery.  The 
unfavourable  result  of  operations  on  the 
common  femoral  artery  was  shown  in  a 
))aper  he  had  the  honour  of  communicating 
to  this  Society,  from  a  friend  of  his,  Mr. 
Hadwen.  Operations  on  the  external  iliac 
artery  v,'ere  much  more  frequeutly  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  Fergusson  agreed  in  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Arnott  with  respect  to  secon- 
dary haemorrhage,  and  considered  that  the 
author  had  placed  more  importance  than  was 
necessary  on  tying  the  artery  at  a  distance 
from  the  principal  branches.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  by  no  means  novel,  as  it  had 
been  a  commonly  taught  doctrine  ever  since 
the  time  of  Jones.  He  (Mr.  Fergusson) 
was  inclined  to  place  less  importance  than 
was  usually  done  on  the  internal  clot,  for 
ample  proof  existed  that  a  vessel  might  close 
after  the  application  of  a  ligature  near  a 
large  branch.  Mr.  Porter,  of  Dublin,  had 
tied,  with  success,  the  right  carotid  within 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  innominata  ;  and 
the  internal  iliac  and  other  arteries,  which 
had  been  tied  with  success,  showed  that 
arteries  might  close  by  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, though  immediately  contiguous  to  such 
a  stream  of  blood  as  passed  through  the  in- 
nominata. He  had  a  great  respect  for  Dr. 
\\arrcn,  and  spoke  with  great  deference  of 
that  gentleman,  but  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  more  had  been  made  of  this  case 
than  was  necessary  ;  he  could  not  indeed  see 
any  practical  deductions  which  were  not 
well  known  to  all  practical  men  in  this 
countiy.  Many  interesting  circumstances 
had  undoubtedly  occurred  in  the  case,  but 
there  was  nothing  which  was  not  ordinarily 
alluded  to  in  lectures  on  surgery.  lie  re- 
ferred to  particularly,  however,  to  two  jioints 
in  Dr.  Wairen's  pii])er.  One  had  reference 
to  the  conviction  that  the  jjleura  was  wound- 
ed. Now  it  did  not  a))pear  to  him  (Mr. 
Fergusson)  that  the  symptoms  detailed 
made  this  a  mafter  beyond  doubt.  Dr. 
Warren  had  spoken  of  thia  acciilcnt,  as 
though  it  were  not  uncommon,  but  he  (Mr. 
Fergusson)  thought  it  did  not  often  occur. 
Indeed,  the  only  case  which  then  occurred 
to  his  memory,  was  tiie  one  which  was 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Colies,  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  subclavian  was  tied  on  the  right 
side,  between  the  trachea  and  scaleni  mus- 
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cles,  whilst  in  Dr.  Warren's  case  the  vessel 
had  been  secured  over  the  first  rib  ;  he 
thought  the  jjleura  was  in  little  risk  from  the 
latter  operation,  even  though  the  anterior 
scalenus  might,  as  it  did  in  this  case,  re- 
quire division.  The  statistics  appended  to 
the  paper  would  correct  him  (^Ir.  Fergus- 
son)  if  he  were  wrong  regarding  the  fre- 
quency of  wounds  of  the  pleura.  The  se- 
cond point  he  wished  to  refer  to,  was  the 
peculiar  sound  of  the  heart,  which  was  men- 
tioned— a  sound  which  he  might  sately  say 
vras  quite  unknown  to  practitioners  in  this 
country. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Mond.iy,  Nov.  17,  1845. 

Dr.  T.  Thompson,  President, 

Dr.  a.  B.  Garrod  read  a  paper  on  the  use 
of  animal  charcoal  as  an  antidote  to  various 
poisons,  especially  those  derived  from  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  He  first 
noticed  the  experiments  which  had  of  late 
been  made  on  the  effects  of  animal  charcoal 
in  removing  bitter  jirinciples  from  solutions, 
and  then  detailed  his  own  experiments  on  the 
subject,  which  led  him  to  use  it  as  an  anti- 
dote.    The  results  he  arrived  at  were, 

1st.  That  animal  charcoal  removed  all  the 
active  principles  from  vegetable  substances,  if 
added  in  proper  proportions,  even  in  a  so- 
lution of  hjdrochluric  acid  of  the  strength  of 
the  gastric  juice,  and  at  a  temperature  of  the 
stomach,  (100°  F.) 

2nd.  That  the  compounds  of  the  animal 
charcoal  with  the  poisonous  principle  has  no 
injurious  action  on  the  animal  body,  and, 
therefore,  when  animal  charcoal  is  given  with 
the  poison,  or  before  it  has  become  ab- 
sorbed, it  will  act  as  an  antidote. 

3rd.  That  animal  charcoal  will  also  form 
compounds  with  arsenious  acid,  and  other 
mineral  substances,  which  combinations  are 
also  inert,  and  that  it  is  quite  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
as  an  antidote  to  arsenious  acid. 

4th.  That  a  certain  amount  of  the  anti- 
dote is  required — for  example,  half  an  ounce 
for  one  grain  of  strychnia,  or  about  one 
scruple  of  nux  vomica;  if  less  is  given,  the 
poison  can  act  by  its  excess  above  the  an- 
tidote. 

5th.  That  it  is  peculiarly  ad.-spted  to 
poisonous  substances  whose  Bctivity  depends 
on  a  small  amount  of  inactive  principle,  as 
opium,  nux  vomica,  aconite,  belladonna, 
stramonium,  hemlock,  &c. 

6lh.  That  the  antidote  itself  has  no  in- 
jurious action  on  the  system. 

Dr.  Garrod  proposes,  that  in  cases  of 
poisoning  we  should  remove  as  much  of  the 
poison  as  possible  by  the  use  of  emetics  or 
the  stomach-pump,  and  then  give  a  large 
quantity  of  the  animal  charcoal,  diffused  in 


warm  water ;  if  emetics  are  given  with  the 
antidote,  sulphate  of  zinc  would  be  pre- 
ferable, as  the  animal  charcoal  would  itself 
destroygthe  emetic  property  of  ipecacuanha. 
He  also  suggests  that  perhaps  animal  char- 
coal would  prevent  the  action  of  the  poison 
of  rabies,  syphilis,  poisons  of  serpents,  &c., 
if  applied  in  the  form  of  a  poultice  to  the 
part  which  has  come  into  contact  with  the 
poisons.  The  charcoal  Dr.  Garrod  used 
was  bone  black,  from  which  all  the  earthy 
matter  had  been  removed  by  maceration  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  common  bone  black, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Morson,  Southampton- 
row,  and  the  vegetable  charcoals  were  com- 
paratively inert. 

Monday,  Nov.  24. 

Dr.  Willshire  related  a  case  of  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  lungs,  complicated  with 
severe  htemoptysis,  and  gangrene  of  some 
portion  of  pulmonary  parenchyma.  The 
patient  was  a  shoemaker,  aged  fifty- two, 
who  had  previously  been  troubled  with  cough, 
and  inability  to  lie  on  the  right  side  in  bed, 
but  had  been  going  about  his  ordinary  avo- 
cation until  the  week  before  Dr.  Willshire 
saw  him.  For  six  days  the  patient  had  spit 
up  as  much  blood  each  day  as  to  fill  about 
three-parts  of  a  chamber  utensil.  On  the 
Cth,  when  he  was  first  seen,  he  was  labouring 
under  considerable  prostration  and  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  could  scarcely 
move,  cough,  or  speak,  without  hsemoptysis 
ensuing,  and  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  any 
detailed  examination.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  was  conceived  proper  to  treat 
the  symptoms  without  any  very  particular 
reference  to  pathological  causes,  which,  in 
fact,  the  condition  of  the  patient,  at  the 
time,  set  a  bar  to  discovering.  Accordingly, 
he  was  cupped  between  the  shoulders  to  six 
ounces,  a  blister  was  applied  to  the  sternum, 
and  two  grains  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  with  half 
a  grain  of  opium,  ordered  to  be  given  every 
two  hours,  until  the  bleeding  ceased,  or 
griping  pains  came  on  in  the  bowels.  In 
the  meantime,  he  was  directed  to  drink 
barley-water,  containing  as  much  vinegar  as 
he  could  be  persuaded  to  take  in  it.  The 
above  means  had  the  desired  effect,  the 
bleeding  soon  ceasing.  The  sputa  now  be- 
came of  dirty  green,  and  here  and  there  of  a 
coffee-brown  colour,  and  most  offensive  in 
odour.  The  breath  of  the  patient  was  ex- 
tremely fcetid,  disgusting  to  himself  and  ta 
the  attendants,  &c.,  and  the  patient  was 
seited,  propped  up,  between  tne  open  door 
and  window,  so  extreme  was  his  desire  for 
fresh  air.  The  sputa  continued  "  gan- 
grenous" for  some  time,  and  afterwards 
assumed  a  purely  phthisical  character,  when 
the  man  expectorated  two  pieces,  one  of  con- 
siderable size,  of  "  cretaceous"  or  "  cal- 
careous matter."     The  after-treatment  con- 
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sisted  in  the  administration  of  the  acetate  of 
kad  with  opium,  opium  alone,  the  tincture 
of  cinchona,  digitalis,  hyoscyamus.  &c. 
The  man  died  twelve  days  after  the  day  he 
was  first  seen.  A  post-mortem  was  refused 
by  his  daughters.  Dr.  Willshire  remarked, 
that  in  all  probability  a  cavity  existed, 
traversed  by  a  septum,  along  which  had 
passed  a  blood-vessel.  Gangrene  occurred 
of  or  involving  that  septum,  and  by  which 
the  haemoptysis  had  its  origin.  the  ex- 
pectoration of  cretaceous  matter  was  also  to 
be  noticed,  since  Louis  and  some  others  dis- 
believed in  its  occurrence.  But  he  drew 
especial  attention  to  the  efTects  of  the  reme- 
dies, more  especially  of  the  acetate  of  lead 
and  opium,  since  in  one  or  two  late  cases, 
occurring  on  the  Continent,  of  gangrene  of 
the  lung,  &c.,  it  had  been  thought  great  and 
especial  benefit  had  been  derived  from  this 
combination,  in  one  case,  if  not  in  two  cases, 
a  cure  having  been  accomplished  by  it ;  at 
least  so  it  was  asserted.  During  the  rela- 
tion of  the  case,  several  of  the  pathological 
connexions  between  pneumonia  and  gan- 
grene were  alluded  to  by  the  author. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  40 
years  of  age,  of  irregular  and  intemperate 
habits,  and  between  four  and  five  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy.  She  had  fallen 
down  suddenly  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  Mr. 
Dunn  found  her  lying  on  her  back,  on  the 
floor,  in  a  state  of  insensibility  ;  the  general 
surface  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  extremi- 
ties, were  quite  cold  ;  pulse  at  the  wrist 
scarcely  perceptible  ;  heart's  action  ex- 
tremely feeble ;  with  low,  stertorous,  and 
irregular  breathing.  Catajilasms  of  linseed 
meal,  well  covered  with  flour  of  mustard, 
were  immediately  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  the  spine,  and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
A  stimulating  draught  of  ammonia  was  ad- 
ministered with  difficulty,  and  she  was 
warmly  covered  over  with  blankets.  After 
a  time,  but  by  slow  degrees,  a  slight  reaction 
followed,  and  the  pulse  became  more  deve- 
loped. A  turpentine  injection  was  then 
thrown  up,  and  grain  doses  of  calomel  given 
every  four  hours.  A  blister  was  apjjlied  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  ioed  water  to  the 
forehead.  She  rallied  so  far  the  next  day  as 
to  be  able  to  be  roused  for  a  minute  or  two, 
but  immediately  relapsed  into  a  comatose 
state.  It  was  then  observed  that  she  was 
perfectly  hemiplegic  on  the  left  side,  but 
the  excito-motory  j)henomcna  were  still 
intact.  On  the  following  day  she  showed 
symptoms  of  restlessness, — drawing  up  her 
right  leg,  and  throwing  about  her  right  arm, 
often  raising  it  up  to  her  forehead  and  right 
temple,  as  if  in  pain  there  ; — such  were  her 
only  indications  of  consciousness,  and  of 
remaining  voluntary  power.  A  cupping- 
glass  was  ajiplicd  to  the  right  temple,  and 
five  or  six  ounces  of  blood   abstracted,  but 


without  any  apparent  benefit ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  became  afterwards  more  comatose. 
On  the  fourth  day  from  the  attack,  while  ia 
this  state,  abortion  took  place,  and  Mr. 
Dunn  found  both  the  foetus  and  the  placenta 
in  the  bed.  No  haemorrhage  followed  ;  the 
foetus  had  been  dead  for  some  days,  and  she 
herself  expired  about  ten  or  twelve  hours 
after  its  expulsion. 

On  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  surface  of  the  brain  were  gorged 
with  dark  black  blood  ;  there  was  great  con- 
gestion, and  on  slicing  down  the  cerebral 
substance,  innumerable  were  the  bloody 
s|)ots  observed.  The  left  lateral  ventricle 
presented  nothing  unusual ;  the  right  was 
distended  with  a  coagulum  of  blood,  which 
was  beginning  to  assume  a  fibrous  appear- 
ance, and  giving  the  imjircssion  of  its  having 
been  extravasated  some  time.  In  removing 
it,  the  plexus  choroideus  and  vessels  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ventricle  were  torn,  nor  could 
the  breach  whence  the  blood  iiad  issued  be 
made  out. 

Mr.  Dunn  considered  the  act  of  abortion 
the  point  of  interest  in  the  case,  as  involving 
the  consideration  of  the  physiology  of  par- 
turition. Many  similar  cases  are  on  record. 
Dr.  Chcyne,  in  his  cases  of  apoj)lexy  and 
lethargy,  gives  one  in  which  the  mother 
gave  birth  to  a  living  child  at  the  full  period 
of  congestion,  while  in  a  state  of  coma 
nearly  approaching  to  perfect  apoplexy,  and 
in  which  one  of  the  ventricles  was  found 
filled  with  coagula.  Such  cases  seem  to 
render  the  fact  indisputable,  that  the  par- 
turient functions  of  the  uterus  can  be  per- 
formed perfectly,  by  reflex  motor  action 
alone,  thrnu2;h  the  medium  of  the  true 
spiiuil  system.  To  this  point  he  wished  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Society. 
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Hospital,  Nov.  19,  1845, 

By  Sir  B.   C.    Brodie,    Bart. 


I  SHALL  not  make  any  introductory  observa- 
tions to  the  course  of  lectures  which  I  am 
about  to  deliver,  further  than  these, — that  on 
this,  as  on  former  occasions,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  give  any  systematic  coarse,  but  to  select 
various  subjects  in  which  I  suppose  you  will 
feel  interested,  and  such  especially  as  you 
will  find  to  be  of  importance  in  surgical 
practice.  If  I  do  not  enter  into  the  consi- 
deration of  abstract  questions  in  physiology 
and  pathology,  it  is  not  because  I  regard 
these  subjects  as  unimportant,  but  because 
I  think  it  still  more  important  that  in  the 
few  lectures  which  I  shall  deliver  I  should 
contribute  as  much  as  I  can  towards  making 
you  useful  to  the  public  and  to  yourselves  as 
good  practical  surgeons. 

The  subject  that  I  shall  take  for  the  jire- 
sent  lecture,  is  one  of  considerable  interest, 
namely,  the  formation  of  abscess  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  tibia. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  bones  are  orga- 
nized like  soft  parts ;  that  they  have  the 
same  apparatus  of  arteries,  veins,  nerves, 
and  cellular  tissue,  and  that  they  have  suiicr- 
added  to  these  the  unorganized  phosphate  of 
lime.  Having  the  same  tissues  as  the  soft 
parts,  they  are  liable  to  very  much  the  same 
diseases,  but  then  the  characters  of  these  dis- 
eases, their  symptoms,  progress,  and  treat- 
ment, are  much  modified  by  the  presence  of 
the  unyielding  earthy  material  which  I  have 
mentioned.  Inflammation  may  take  place 
in  bones,  as  it  does  elsewhere  ;  it  mav  go  on 
to  suppuration,  and  abscess  may  form  in  their 
interior,  as  it  does  in  the  interior  of  other 
organs.  But  there  are  thes"^  points  of  diffe- 
rence— an  abscess  formed  in  a  bone  cannot 
very  readily  come  to  the  surface,  so  that  it 
may  remain  pent  up  for  an  indefinite  period  : 
the  soft  parts  will  stretch,  bones  will  not, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  an  abscess 
situated  in  the  latter  is  attended  with  much 
greater  pain  than  that  which  occurs  in  the 
former.  The  patient's  sufFi;rings  are  conse- 
quently more  severe,  and  they  are  protracted 
for  a  very  much  longer  period. 

I  am  not  aware  that  I  can  explain  to  you 
better  what  1  know  on  the  subject,  than  by 
relating  some  of  the  cases  on  which  my 
knowledge  of  it  is  founded. 

In   the  year  1824,  I  was  consulted  by  a 
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young  man,  24  years  of  age,  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  : — There  was  a  consider- 
able enlargement  of  tlie  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  but  the  ankle-joint  admitted  of  every 
motion,  and  %vas  apparently  sound.  The 
skin  was  thin,  tense,  and  closely  adherent  to 
the  periosteum.  There  was  constant  paia 
in  the  part,  generally  of  a  moderate  charac- 
ter, but  every  now  and  then  it  became  ex- 
cruciating, keeping  the  patient  awake  at 
night,  and  confining  him  to  the  house  for 
many  successive  days.  It  made  his  life 
miserable,  and  his  nervous  system  irrita- 
ble :  one  effect  of  which  was  that  it  spoiled 
his  temper,  and  thus  produced  another 
set  of  symptoms  in  addition  to  those 
which  were  the  direct  consequences  of 
the  local  malady.  The  disease  had  beea 
going  on  for  12  years.  He  had  consulted  a 
number  of  surgeons  respecting  it,  and  had 
used  a  vast  variety  of  remedies,  but  had 
never  derived  benefit  from  anything  that 
was  done.  Instead  of  getting  better,  he 
every  year  became  so  much  worse,  I  tried 
some  remedies  without  any  advantage,  and 
at  last  recommended  that  he  should  lose  the 
limb.  Mr.  Travers  saw  him  with  me,  and 
agreed  in  this  opinion.  Amputation  was 
performed,  and  the  amputated  tibia  is  now  oa 
the  table.  You  will  see  how  much  the 
lower  end  of  it  is  enlarged,  and  that  the 
surface  of  it  presents  marks  of  great  vascu- 
larity. The  bone  in  the  preparation  is 
divided  longitudinally,  and  just  above  the 
articulating  surface  there  is  a  cavity  as  Hrge 
as  a  small  chesnut.  This  cavity  was  filled 
with  dark  coloured  pus.  The  inner 
surface  of  it  is  smooth.  The  bone  immedi- 
ately surrounding  it  is  harder  than  natural. 
The  examination  of  the  limb  explained  all 
the  symptoms  :  there  was  an  abscess  of  the 
tibia,  stretching  the  bone  in  which  it  was 
formed,  or  rather,  if  1  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, trying  to  stretch  it,  and  thus  causing 
the  violent  pain  which  the  patient  sutTered. 
On  observing  these  appearances,  I  could  not 
help  saying,  that  if  we  had  known  the  real 
state  of  the  disease,  the  limb  might  have  beea 
saved.  A  trephine  would  have  made  au 
opening  in  the  tibia,  and  have  let  out  the 
matter.  It  would  have  been  merely  applying 
the  treatment  here  that  we  adopt  in  the  case 
of  abscess  elsewhere.  You  oj)en  a  painful 
abscess  of  the  arm  with  a  lane  :t ;  you  can- 
not open  an  abscess  of  the  bone  with  a  lan- 
cet, but  you  may  do  so  with  a  trephine. 

About  two  years  after  the  occurrence  of 
this  case,  I  was  consulted  by  another  patient, 
23  years  of  age,  who  had  an  enlargement  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  extending  to 
some  distance  below  the  knee.  He  suffered 
a  grei\t  deal  of  pain,  the  part  was  very  ten- 
der, and  there  were  all  the  svmptoms  of 
chronic  periostitis.  I  made  an  incision  over 
the  part,  dividing  everything  down  to  the 
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bone,  and  found  the  periosteum  very  much 
thickened.  There  was  a  new  deposit  of 
bone  under  the  periosteum,  softer  than  the 
bone  of  original  formation.  This  operation, 
as  in  other  cases  of  chronic  periostitis,  re- 
lieved the  tension  and  the  pain,  and  the 
patient  was  supposed  to  be  cured.  How- 
ever, about  a  year  afterwards,  in  August 
1827,  there  was  a  recurrence  of  the  pain  ; 
the  enlargement  of  the  tibia,  which  had  in 
some  degree  subsided,  returned,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  increase.  In  the  enlarged  tibia 
there  was  one  spot  a  little  below  the  knee, 
•where  there  was  exceeding  tenderness  on 
pressure.  I  need  not  describe  the  sj'mptoms 
more  particularl)' ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  they  bore  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
those  in  the  last  case ;  the  only  difference 
being  that,  as  the  disease  had  been  of  shorter 
duration,  the  pain  was  less  severe,  and  that 
the  tibia  was  affected  in  the  upper  instead  of 
the  lower  extremity.  I  concluded  that  there 
must  be  an  abscess  in  the  centre  of  the  bone, 
and  applied  the  trephine  to  the  tender  spot. 
I  used  the  common  trephine  made  for  in- 
juries of  the  head,  which,  having  a  projecting 
rim  or  shoulder,  would  penetrate  only  to  a  cer- 
tain depth.  However,  it  enabled  me  to  remove 
a  piece  of  bone  of  sufficient  thickness  to  ex- 
pose the  cancellous  structure.  Then  with  a 
chisel  I  removed  some  more  of  the  l^one. 
Presently  there  was  a  flow  of  pus  in  such 
quantity  as  completely  to  fill  the  opening 
made  by  the  trephine  and  the  chisel.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  bone  had  been,  to  a  certain 
extent,  kept  on  the  stretch  by  the  absccs, 
and  that,  as  soon  as  an  opening  was  made 
into  it,  it  contracted  and  forced  up  the  mat- 
ter. The  patient  was  well  from  that  time ; 
the  wound  healing  very  favourably,  and  he 
has  never  had  any  return  of  the  disease. 

Some  time  after  this  I  was  consulted  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  an  enlargement  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  tibia.  He  sufiVred  con- 
stant pain,  but  every  two  or  three  weeks  there 
■was  an  exacerbation  of  it,  and  it  was  then  very 
excruciating,  almost  intolerable.  These  at- 
tacks sometimes  lasted  two  or  three  iioiirs  ; 
sometimes  one  or  two  days.  This  patient 
•when  he  came  under  my  care  was  34  years 
of  age ;  he  traced  the  disease  back  for 
eighteen  years,  and  stated  that  it  began  in 
the  following  manner :  on  going  to  bed  one 
evening,  he  felt  a  sudden  pain  in  or  just 
above  the  ankle-joint:  the  next  day  thtr.? 
was  a  swelling  in  this  situation,  he  was  laid 
up  with  inflammation,  and  two  abscesses 
burst  in  succession,  but  afterwards  healed. 
He  continued  well  for  some  considerable 
time,  and  then  he  was  again  seized  with  pain 
in  the  ankle.  This  ))ain  was  not  constant, 
but  occurred  at  intervals.  Sometimes  there 
■were  several  months  during  which  he  was 
quite  well.  (These  points  are  worthy  of 
notice  with  respect  to  the  diagnosis,  as   I 


shall  show  you  presently).  After  some  years, 
however,  tlie  pain  was  never  absent,  and  he 
got  into  the  state  in  which  he  was  when 
he  sought  my  advice.  On  examining  the 
ankle  I  found  the  tibia  considerablly  en- 
larged. The  motion  of  the  joint  was  perfect, 
but  there  was  one  tender  spot  on  the  inside 
of  the  bone  that  seemed  to  indicate  the  seat 
of  an  abscess.  I  applied  a  trephine  here, 
and  penetrated  into  a  cavity  large  enough  to 
receive  tlie  end  of  the  finger.  There  gushed 
out  a  quantity  of  matter,  perhaps  a  drachm, 
or  more.  The  inner  surface  of  the  cavity 
was  exceedingly  tender,  so  that  he  could  not 
bear  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  or  even 
of  a  probe.  On  the  following  day  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  inflammation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  part  in  wnich  the  operation 
was  performed  ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
an  abscess  formed,  which  burst  externally  just 
below  the  ankle,  and  then  the  inflammation 
subsided.  Tlie  opening  made  by  the  tre- 
phine became  filled  up  with  granulations, 
and  the  wouiid  healed  favourably.  This 
took  place  many  years  ago  ;  I  have  seen  the 
patient  every  now  and  then  since,  and  he 
has  continued  perfectly  well. 

I  have  had  tv.-o  cases  of  this  kind  under 
my  care  in  this  hos|)ital.  One  was  a  boy, 
who  had  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  tibia,  attended  with  a  great 
deal  of  pain.  I  trephined  the  bone,  and  let 
out  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  matter.  The 
other  was  a  man,  whose  case  I  will  give  you 
a  little  more  in  detail.  His  name  was  Mow- 
bray, and  he  was  admitted  in  October  1838, 
being  then  24  years  of  age.  He  had  an  en- 
largement of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia, 
extending  to  the  distance  of  2^  inches  below 
the  knee.  The  circumference  of  the  leg  at 
this  part  was  about  an  inch  more  than  that 
of  the  leg  of  the  other  side.  The  skin 
over  the  enlarged  bone  was  tense,  and  there 
was  a  blush  of  dark  redness  on  the  inside. 
He  said  that  six  years  ago  there  took  place 
some  enlargement  of  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
attended  with  a  dull  pain.  Leeches  were 
applied,  and  some  other  treatment  was  had 
recourse  to ;  I  know  not  what.  The  pain 
continued  for  about  six  months,  it  then  sub- 
sided, and  he  became  quite  free  from  it, 
until  about  three  months  before  he  came  to 
the  hos])ital,  when  it  returned,  and  the  bone 
began  to  enlarge.  The  j)ain  at  the  tieiie  of 
his  admission  was  so  severe  that  he  could 
not  sleep  at  night.  It  affected  his  health  ; 
he  had  lost  flesh,  md  could  take  little  or  no 
food.  I  concluded  that  there  was  probably 
an  abscess  in  the  tibia,  but  as  the  disease  had 
otdy  been  of  short  duration,  I  thought  it 
might  he  b(  tter  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  merely 
chronic  inflammation  in  the  first  instance, 
having  recourse  to  some  other  remedies  be- 
fore I  ])erformed  theojieration.  I  |)re8cribed, 
therefore,   calomel  and  opium,  6arsaparilla» 
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and  iodide  of  potassium,  one  after  the  other. 
At  last,  there  being  no  amendment,  I  ap- 
plied the  trephine  at  that  spot  where  the 
bone  appeared  more  tender  than  elsewhere, 
and  thus  exposed  an  abscess,  which  contained 
two  or  three  drachms  of  pus.  The  relief 
was  immediate,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
patient  left  the  hospital  cured. 

I  will  mention  another  case.  In  the  year 
1811,  a  young  lady  came  to  consult  me  on 
account  of  pain  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia.  It  began  in  the  spring  of  1835, 
when  she  had  an  attack  of  what  appeared  to 
be  inflammation  in  that  bone.  The  pain 
was  at  first  confined  to  the  lower  erd  of  the 
tibia,  but  afterwards  she  had,  in  addition  to 
it,  other  pains,  ap|>arently  of  a  nervous  cha- 
racter, extending  up  the  limb  to  the  hip. 
She  was  of  an  hysterical  constitution,  which 
might,  perhaps,  make  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  a  little  more  difficult,  the  hysterical 
pain  being  mixed  up  with  the  other.  How- 
ever, I  found  her  having  occasional  attacks 
of  most  severe  pain  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  the  bone  beng  enlarged  and  tender  to 
the  touch ;  and,  after  a  most  careful  ex- 
amination, 1  was  satisfied  that  there  must  be 
an  abscess  in  the  bone.  Accordingly,  I  re- 
commended the  application  oi  the  trephine. 
She  could  not  then  stay  in  town,  and,  either 
because  her  surgical  attendant  in  the  coun- 
try did  not  accord  with  me  in  opinion,  or 
because  she  would  not  submit  to  it,  the  ope- 
ration was  not  performed.  She  dragged  on 
a  very  uncomlortable  existence  for  four 
years  more.  In  the  interval  she  was  mar- 
ried, travelled  abroad,  had  various  opinions, 
tried  different  remedies  both  here  and  else- 
where, but  nothing  afforded  her  any  relief. 
Last  August  she  again  came  under  my  care  : 
the  tibia  was  then  very  much  enlarged  ;  at 
times  she  was  quite  free  from  pain,  at  other 
periods  she  had  severe  attacks  of  it,  so  that 
she  could  not  sleep  at  night.  I  was  still  of 
opinion  that  there  was  a  collection  of  matter 
within  the  tibia.  Mr. -Travers  and  Mr. 
Key  saw  the  patient  with  me,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  1  should  perforate  the  bone  with 
the  trephine.  Accordingly  I  performed  the 
operation.  The  bone  was  excessively  vas- 
cular, so  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
"bleeding ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  a  quantity  of  what  appeared 
to  be  sero-purulent  lluid  gushed  out  from 
beside  the  trephine,  mixing  with  the 
blood.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bone  removed 
by  the  instrument  thee  was  a  cavity 
that  would  just  receive  the  end  of  the 
finger,  and  from  which  the  fluid  had  es- 
caped. After  this  she  had  considerable 
pain  for  some  time,  but  evidently  of  an  hys- 
terical character.  She  went  into  the  coun- 
try, and  I  have  been  just  now  informed  that 
the  wound  has  been  for  some  time  healed, 
and  that  she  is  free  from  all   her  former 


symptoms.  The  piece  of  bone  that  wa 
taken  away  is  upon  the  table  ;  it  is  more 
hard  and  compact  than  it  ought  to  be  just 
above  the  ankle,  where,  in  the  natural  state, 
there  is  a  mere  cancellous  structure.  You 
will  perceive  on  its  under  surface,  one  cor- 
ner of  the  cavity  in  which  the  sero-purulent 
fluid  was  lodged. 

Since  I  first  published  some  observations 
on  the  subject,  in  the  year  1832,  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  similar  cases 
have  been  treated  successfully  in  the  same 
manner  by  other  surgeons.  Mr.  Liston  has 
given  me  an  account  of  two  such  cases,  which 
occurred  in  his  practice,  and  I  have  in  my 
possession  the  written  statement  of  a  third 
one,  in  the  hospital  at  Lincoln. 

Now  what  are  the  circumstances  that 
would  lead  ynu  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
abscess  in  the  tibia  .-'  and  supposing  it  to  be 
probable  that  such  an  abscess  exists,  how 
are  you  to  proceed  to  relieve  it  .•' 

When  the  tibia  is  enlarged  from  a  deposit 
of  bone  externally — when  there  is  excessive 
pain,  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  depend  on 
extreme  tension,  the  pain  being  aggravated  at 
intervals,  and  these  symptoms  continue  and 
become  aggravated,  Hot  yielding  to  medicines 
or  other  treatment  that  may  be  had  recourse 
to — then  you  may  reasonably  suspect  the 
existence  of  abscess  in  the  centre  of  the 
bone.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  there  is 
no  abscess  because  the  pain  is  not  constant ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  very  often  comes  on  only 
at  intervals,  and  in  one  of  the  cases  which  I 
have  related  there  was,  as  1  then  mentioned, 
an  actual  intermission  of  seven  or  eight 
months.  After  the  disease  has  existed 
a  certain  number  of  years,  indeed,  the 
})ain  never  entirely  subsides,  but  still  it 
varies,  and  there  are  periods  of  abate- 
ment and  of  exacerbation.  The  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  I  have  de- 
scribed will  fully  justify  you  in  making  an 
opening  into  the  bone  with  a  trephine.  But 
how  will  it  be  if  you  are  mistaken  ?  This 
will  not  often  occur,  but  if  it  should,  really 
the  taking  out  a  circle  of  bone  can  be  of  no 
consequence  ;  no  injury  follows  the  opera- 
tion— it  is  unattended  with  danger.  The 
operation  is  a  very  simple  one.  You  ex- 
pose the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  make  a 
circular  opening  with  a  trephine  at  that  part 
where  there  seems  to  be  some  tenderness  and 
some  pain  on  pressure.  One  principal  thing 
to  be  attended  to  is  that  you  have  a  proper 
trephine.  You  do  not  want  so  large  an  one 
as  for  the  cranium,  and  it  must  be  some- 
what differently  constructed.  Those  which 
lie  on  the  table  are  made  for  the  purpose. 
One  is  of  very  small  diameter,  but  generally 
it  is  quite  sufficient.  The  common  tre- 
phines are  made  with  a  rim  or  shoulder,  and 
if  there  be  much  enlargement  of  the  bone, 
they  will  not  penetrate  deep  enough  to  reach 
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the  abscess.  It  is  true  that  you  may  break 
away  the  bone  afterwards,  by  means  of  a 
chisel,  but  the  operation  may  be  more  easily 
performed  with  a  trepliine  having  no  shoul- 
der ;  which  will  at  once  penetrate  to  the  ab- 
scess, however  deep  it  may  be,  and  render 
the  chisel  unnecessary.  The  after-treat- 
ment is  as  simple  as  possible.  There 
may  be  some  pain  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
especially,  as  in  the  case  I  last  men- 
tioned, if  the  patient  be  an  hysterical 
female,  there  may  be  hysterical  pain  after- 
wards ;  but  all  that  is  required  is  to  main- 
tain the  general  health,  and  lay  on  some 
simple  dressing  :  the  bone  soon  granulates, 
the  space  is  filled  up  by  a  sort  of  fibrous 
substance,  and  the  wound  cicatrises. 

But  what  would  happen  if  you   were  not 
to    perform    the    operation  ?      The    patient 
may  continue  in  tuiniv,  as  I  have  already 
told   you,   for   eighteen  years,  losing  all  the 
best  part  of  his  life  ;    or  a  worse  event  than 
that    may     take    place.       The     preparation 
■which  1  show  you  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
Museum.   I  attended  a  patient  who  laboured 
under  various  diseases  ;  there  were  tubercles 
in  the  lungs,  and  vomicae  ;  dead  bone  in  the 
ribs,  and  some  other  local  complaints  which 
I    forget.     Besides  all  this,  he  had  an  en- 
largement of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  at- 
tended  with   excessive   pain^ — pain,   indeed, 
ha'rdly  to  he  borne,  and  which  came    on   in 
paroxysms  lasting  for  many  hours,  and  then 
in  some  degree  subsiding.     By  and  by  an  ab- 
scess appeared  esternally,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  enlarged  tibia,  and  then  the  pain 
ceased.     Under  this  complication  of  disease 
the  patient  sank,  and  died  ;  and  on  examin- 
ing   the    body    I   found    an   abscess   in   the 
centre  of  the  tibia.     One  effect   of  the  ab- 
scess had  been  to   cause  absori)tion    of  the 
cartilage  of  the  ankle-joint.     It  might  have 
made  its    way   into  the    joint,   but    it  took 
another  course  ;  and  if  you  examine  the  ju-e- 
paration,  you  will  perceive  on  one  side  of  the 
tibia  a  round  ajierturc,   by  which  the  matter 
escaped,  and  by  which  the  external   and  in- 
ternal   abscesses    communicated    with    each 
other.     It  is  plain  from   this,   that   such  an 
abscess  cannot  exist  for  numy  years   without 
the  joint  being  endangered.       In  the   year 
1830,    a    young    gentleman,  about   thirteen 
years  of  age,  came  under  my  care.      He  had 
just  returned  from  I'aris,  where  he  had   had 
an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the   bone   and 
periosteum  of  the  tibia,    for  which   he   had 
been  under  the  care  of  the;  late   Baron    Du- 
puytren.     The  inflammation   terminated   in 
necrosis.     I  removed  some  portions  of  dead 
bone,  others  exfoliated   without   any  o|)era- 
tion,  and  for  three  or  four  years    pieces   of 
hone  continued  to  come  away,  none  of  large 
size.      Among  the   sinuses   tliat   were  oi)ci>, 
there  was  one  a  little  below   the   knee-joint; 
I    could    not    ascertain    whether    bone    had 


come  from  it  or  not,  but  it  closed,    and  the 
patient  appeared  quite  well.    In  the  year  1835 
or  183G,  however,  I  was  consulted  by    him 
again,  on  account  of  some  pain  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  tibia.     Whenever  he  walked,  the 
knee-joint  swelled,  becoming  full    of  fluid. 
I  applied  a  splint,  kept  him  quiet,  and  he 
seemed  quite  to  recover.     I  then  left  off  the 
splint,  and  allowed  him   to   walk  about    as 
usual.     The  result  was,  that  in  the   course 
of  two   or  three   days   the  knee    was  again 
filled  with  synovia.     On  a  blister  being  ap- 
plied,  the  fluid  was  again  absorbed,  then  re- 
appeared again  on  exercise.     Taking   these 
circumstances  into  account,  and  remember- 
ing that  there  had  been  pain  for  some   time 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,   and  formerly 
a  sinus  leading  to   the   centre  of  the  bone,   I 
thought  it  very  lU'obable  that  the  knee-joint 
was    only    occasionally    affected    in     conse- 
quence of  some  disease  in  the  neighbouring 
portion  of  the  tibia.     Mr.   Keate  and    Mr. 
Liston  saw  the  patient  with  me,  and  agreed 
in  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
perforate  the  head  of  the  tibia  with    a    tre- 
])hine.     Finding,   as   well    as   I    could,  the 
most  tender  spot,  I  performed  the  operation, 
and  out  gushed   three  or    four  drachms   of 
matter.     There  was  no  jiain  afterwards  ;  the 
wound  gradually  contracted  and  healed,  and 
now,  when  the  patient  walked,  there  was  no 
swelling  of  the  knee.     The   operation   was 
performed  in  1837,  and  I  have  seen  the  pa- 
tient occasionally  ever  since,  and   know  that 
he  has    had   no    return    of    the  complaint. 
But  is  it  jiossible  to  doubt  that,  if  the  state 
of  things  I  have  described  had  gone  on,  the 
knee-joint     must     have     been     destroyed  ? 
What  would  have  happened  if  recourse  had 
not  been  had  to  the  ojicration  ?      A  case  oc- 
curred in  this  hospital,    not  exactly   similar, 
but  sufficiently  so  to  enable  me  to    answer 
this    question.     A     man    of    the    name    of 
Hendrow  was  admitted,    in  February    1837, 
with    the  upper  end  of  the    tibia  enlarged 
just  below  the   knee-joint.     There    was  an 
opening   leading   down  to  the  <;entre  of  (he 
bone,  and   a   probe  passed  into  it  came  in 
contact  with  a  |)iecc-  of  bone   that  apjieared 
to  be  dead   and  loose,  so  that  it  was  plain 
that  a  piece  of  bone   in  the  centre  of   the 
tibia  had  exfoliated  and  formed   an  abscess, 
which    had  afterwards   made   its  way  exter- 
nally.    But  that  which  renders  the  case  in- 
teresting   as    connected    with    the    present 
inquiry  is  this,   that   whenever  the   patient 
took  exercise  there  was  an  accumulation  of 
fluid  in   the  knee-joint,  just  as  in  the  last 
cnse.     The  swelling  (4^appeared  on  tlie  joint 
being   kept   quiet ;    and  the    motion   of   the 
joint  was  perfect,  or  nearly  so.      It   seemed 
plain  that  there  was  a  ])icce  of  dead  bone  in 
the  centre  of  the  tibia,  which  was  somehow 
or  other  doing  mischief  to  the  knee  joint. 
The  course  to  be  pursued  was  evident.     I 
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applied  a  trephine  so  as  to  enlarge  the  open- 
ing through  which  the  probe  had  passed  ;  it 
penetrated  into  a  cavity  in  which  there  lay  a 
piece  of  dead  bone,  about  the  size  of  a  horse- 
bean,  which  was  at  once  removed.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  poor  fellow,  whose  health  had 
been  in  a  bad  state  previously,  had  an  attack 
of  erysipelas,  and  died.  I  took  particular 
care  to  examine  the  knee-joint,  and  I  have 
the  notes  of  the  dissection  before  me.  The 
whole  upper  part  of  the  tibia  was  increased 
in  size  from  a  deposit  of  scabrous  bone  on 
the  surface.  The  cavity  from  which  the 
dead  bone  had  been  extracted  was  of  the 
size  of  a  large  cherry j  had  a  smooth  internal 
surface,  the  bone  around  it  being  somewhat 
harder  than  natural.  From  this  a  sinus 
extended  up  to  the  knee-joint,  and  opened 
into  it  just  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  spine 
of  the  tibia.  There  was  no  su]>puration  in 
the  joint.  The  cartilage  covering  the  head 
of  the  tibia  in  some  places  remained  perfect, 
but  only  in  narrow  stripes  ;  in  other  parts 
it  had  degenerated  into  a  substance  some- 
thing like  condensed  membrane  ;  in  others 
the  only  vestige  of  it  was  a  thin  membranous 
substance — so  thin  that  you  could  see  the 
bone  through  it ;  and  in  others  the  bone  of  the 
tibia  was  completely  exposed,  but  not  carious. 
The  bone  of  the  tibia  was  harder  and  more 
compact  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
It  was  curious  that  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
had  suffered  also,  though  in  a  different  man- 
ner. The  bone,  instead  of  being  harder, 
was  softer  than  natural,  so  that  you  might 
cut  it  with  a  knife.  The  cartilage  adhered 
imperfectly  to  the  bone  ;  it  could  be  peeled 
off,  and  in  some  places  it  ha.d  begun  to 
ulcerate.  The  softening  of  the  condyles  of 
the  tibia  I  have  no  doubt  was  the  conse- 
quence, and  not  the  cause,  of  the  disease ; 
for  you  will  observe  that  all  bones  in  a  state 
of  inaction  lose  a  great  part  of  their  phosphate 
of  lime.  After  compound  fracture,  when 
the  patient  has  been  long  confined,  the  bone 
will  actually  become  as  soft  as  a  scrofulous 
bone,  so  that  you  may  cut  them  with  a 
knife. 

The  three  last  cases  show  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  leave  an  abscess  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  extremity  of  the  tibia  beyond  a  certain 
time  ;  that  the  joint  is  always  in  danger,  and 
that  the  perforation  of  the  bone  is  the  only 
remedy.  Even  if  you  were  mistaken  in  your 
diagnosis  no  harm  can  ari>e  from  the  opera- 
tion. Nay,  it  is  a  question  whether  good 
may  not  arise  under  certain  circumstances 
from  taking  away  a  piece  of  bone,  where 
there  is  chronic  inflammation  in  it,  even 
though  there  be  no  abscess.  The  following 
■very  remarkable  case  will  illustrate  this  last 
observation.  A  young  gentleman,  who  lived  at 
Brixton,  was  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Crowdy, 
a  practitioner  of  that  place,  with  violent 
pain  in  the  middle  of  one  arm,   the   bone 


itself  being  enlarged  in  that  part  to  which 
the  pain  was  referred.  Some  remedies  were 
tried,  which  I  need  not  enumerate,  without 
any  benefit.  The  pain  continued,  and  I 
began  to  suspect  that  there  might  be  an 
abscess  in  the  centre  of  the  bone.  Under 
this  impression  I  ])roposed  cutting  down 
u|)on  it,  and  making  an  opening  with  the 
trej>hine,  so  that  I  might  remove  the  matter, 
if  there  were  any  there.  The  operation  was 
performed ;  the  trejjhine  penetrated  to  the 
centre  of  the  bone,  but  no  matter  escaped. 
I  persevered,  but  still  there  was  no  matter, 
and  at  last  the  instrument  penetrated  com- 
pletely from  one  side  of  the  bone  to  the 
other.  The  bone  was  very  hard  and  com- 
pact, and  it  was  as  much  as  the  trephine 
would  do  to  run  it  through.  I  thought 
that  I  liad  made  a  blunder,  and  that  there 
being  no  abscess  the  operation  would  not 
be  attended  with  any  benefit.  The  next 
morning  the  patient  had  an  attack  of  pain 
almost  as  severe  as  before  the  operation,  but 
it  did  not  last  long,  and  he  never  had  any 
pain  afterwards.  The  wound  healed,  the 
relief  was  complete,  and  I  heard  of  the  patient 
not  long  ago  as  having  continued  quite  well. 
I  presume  that  this  was  a  case  of  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  humerus,  and  that  taking 
out  the  piece  of  bone  from  the  centre,  pro- 
bably partly  by  relieving  the  tension,  and 
partly  by  a  discharge  of  matter  from  the 
bone,  unloading  the  vessels,  accounted  for 
the  relief  which  the  pati3nt  obtained  from 
the  operation. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  RENDER  AMPUTA- 
TION OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  UTERUS  UN- 
JUSTIFIABLE. 

1.  Whenever  the  indurated  or  malignant 
deposit,  or  ulceration,  extends  beyond  the 
neck  into  the  body  of  the  womb,  the 
operation  is  indefensible. 

2.  Where  the  disease  of  the  cervix  is  thus 
limited,  if  the  pelvic  glands  or  adjacent  cel- 
lular membrane  are  enlarged  by  deposition, 
or  have  been  long  indurated,  the  whole  of 
the  disease  cannot  be  removed,  and  therefore 
any  attempt  at  excision  would  be  blameable. 

3.  The  immobility  of  the  uterus  is  an  in- 
surniovmtable  objection. 

4.  Vascular  congestion  of  the  womb  and 
ovaries  is  at  least  a  reason  for  delay.  Ex- 
cision, in  such  a  condition,  will  probably  be 
attended  and  followed  by  dangerous  heeinorr- 
hage. 

5.  Serious  affection  of  the  general  health, 
confirmed  "  cancerous  cuchexia,"  phthisis, 
or  organic  disease  of  important  viscera,  are 
positive  prohibitions. — Dr.  Askxocll  on  the 
Diseases  of  Women. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURES 

Delivered  at  University  College  Hospital, 

Bv  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  F.R.S.  &c 

[Taken  in  Sliorr-Hand  by  our  own  Keportcr,  and 
revised  by  the  Professor  himself.] 

Lecture  X. — July  10,  1845. 
Case  of  chronic  dysentery,  with  perforation 
of  the  colon  and  inierrisceral  abscess. — 
History ;  formation  of  a  tumor  over  the 
liver,  containing  air  :  Diagnosis — Prog- 
nosis— Treatment — Death.  —  Post-mor- 
tem examination,  irith  remarks  : — C)i 
the  pathology  of  the  intervisceral  abscess. 
— On  the  nature  of  chronic  dysentery, 
and  its  relation  to  tuherciilons  diseases. — 
On  the  arrested  tubercles  in  the  lungs : 
their  quiescence  in  warm  climates. — 
Chronic  dysentery  the  consumption  of 
tropical  climates. 

We  have  another  post-mortem  examination 
to  notice,  a  case  which  had  several  features 
of  interest,  and  which  in  many  respects  was 
unusual.  It  is  that  of  William  Roberts, 
and  being  pretty  instructive  throughout,  I 
shall  read  the  most  essential  parts,  as  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Grundy. 

"  Aged  40,  admitted  Monday,  June  23, 
of  tall  stature,  sanguine  temperament,  but 
now  of  sallow  complexion,  lie  is  married, 
and  has  one  chiiil.  His  habits  and  tnodes 
of  life  have  been  to]eral)ly  regular  ;  he  has, 
however,  occasionally  indulged  in  alcoholic 
drinks  to  intoxication,  bvit  at  very  long  inter- 
vals of  time,  not  oftener  than  once  in  five 
or  six  months.  When  on  board  a  ship,  he 
always  hrd  a  pint  of  wine,  beside  ale,  al- 
lowed him  daily,  but  he  states  that  he  never 
took  more  than  two  or  three  glasses.  He 
was  formerly  of  a  veiy  cheerful  disposition, 
but  latterly,  on  account  of  disagreements 
■with  his  wife,  his  spirits  have  been  rather 
low.  He  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  lived 
in  Glasgow  twenty  years,  following  the  trade 
-of  a  blacksmith,  and  latterly  of  an  engineer.' 
He  then  came  to  London,  and  was  employed 
as  an  engineer  in  a  manufactory  in  the 
Westminster  Road.  Was  often  during  that 
time  engaged  in  the  engine-rooms  of  steam- 
packets  on  the  Thames  ;  afterwards  he  was 
engaged  as  engineer  on  board  the  Great 
Western,  bound  for  America.  H(;  continued 
in  this  service  five  yea-s ;  he  then  joined  the 
Lord  William  Bentinck  steam-ship,  bound 
for  Calcutta,  and  intended  to  ])ly  Ijetween 
that  place  and  Suez,  on  the  Red  Sea.  He 
continued  with  this  vessel  until  the  beginning 
of  A))ril  last,  at  which  time  he  was  oljliged 
to  relintpiish  his  post  on  account  of  illness. 
He  set  out  for  England  immediately,  and, 
after  calling  at  several  places,  arrived   here 


in  the  middle  of  last  month,  and  has  since 
been  living  in  lodgings  in  Somers  Town. 
His  father  is  living  at  a  good  old  age.  His 
general  state  of  health  has  been  exceedingly 
good  ;  he  has  been  a  strong,  powerful  man, 
and  has  always  carried  a  tolerable  amount  of 
flesh.      Weight  12  stone. 

"  Seventeen  years  ago,  when  in  Glasgow, 
he  had  an  attack  of  dysentery,  but  got  well  la 
a  fortnight,  and  does  not  know  that  he 
suffered  any  inconvenience  therefrom.  He 
has  been  subject  to  slight  pains  in  the  limbs 
sometimes,  which  he  attributes  to  rheuma- 
tism. 

"The  present  attack  commenced  in  the 
middle  of  March  last,  ■  whilst  in  Madras, 
with  severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  attended  with 
constant  vomiting  and  jiurging,  jiains  in  the 
limbs,  and  great  prostration  of  strength. 
The  matter  (lassed  by  stool  was  accom|)anied. 
by  slime  and  blood.  lie  was  attended  by 
a  medical  man,  who  gave  him  some  medicine 
which  afforded  some  relief,  but  the  purging 
has  continued  more  or  less  until  the  present 
time.  Scon  after  the  violent  symptoms 
abated,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  ])ain  in  the 
right  hypochondrium  ;  leeches  w'ere  apjilied 
with  relief,  and  he  took  mercury,  but  it  did 
not  salivate  him  ;  the  pain  never  entirely  left 
him.  The  faeces  have  been  frequently 
streaked  with  blood,  but  he  never  saw  any 
pus  in  them.  He  has  been  seen  by  various 
medical  men  on  his  way  to  England,  at  Cairo, 
Alexandria,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar ;  and  at 
Southam])ton,  also,  where  he  remained  for 
some  weeks,  and  was  told  at  that  time  tliat 
he  had  an  abscess  of  the  liver.  Here  he 
had  something  to  rub  over  the  painful  part 
on  the  right  side,  and  soon  after  the  rubbing, 
about  three  weeks  before  admission,  this 
part  began  to  swell,  became  red,  and  very 
tender."  On  his  arrival  in  London,  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  I  w'as  requested  to  sec  him 
b)  Mr.  Mountjoy,  who  was  formerly  a  pupil 
of  this  College.  The  (lescrii)ti(in  of  his  state 
corresponded  \cry  much  with  that  which 
has  now  been  read,  and  the  swelling  which 
is  there  mentioned  was  a  prominence  below 
the  front  margin  of  the  right  ribs,  and  pro- 
truding forwards  the  two  lower  ribs  :  the 
size  of  the  ))rominence  might  jierhaps  have 
exceeded  that  of  a  hen's  egg. 

Upon  the  first  examination  this  swelling 
appeared  solid,  but  there  was  no  considerable 
dulness  on  jiercussion,  either  at  it  or  around 
it,  and,  in  fact,  there  was  so  little  general 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  that  I  doubted 
much  that  there  was  an  abscess  of  that  organ. 
Below  the  situation  of  the  swelling,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  tyn)panitic  resonance, 
not  jjcrhaps  (piite  as  much  as  might  be  ex- 
])ected  if  the  intestines  were  com|)letely  in 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  but 
it  was  very  fairly  resonant.  This  deterred 
me  at  the  lime  from  deciding  at  once  that  it 
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was  a  case  of  abscess  of  the  liver.  He  was 
not  in  a  state  to  admit  of  active  treatment  ; 
his  pulse  was  very  weak,  he  had  profuse 
sweats,  and  other  symptoms  of  a  hectic 
state,  and  the  pursuing  was  still  very  urgent 
and  distressing.  Poultices,  therefore,  only 
were  applied  to  the  tumor,  and  he  was  di- 
rected to  take  a  pill  of  sulph.  of  copper  and 
opium  (of  each  a  third  of  a  grain),  with  a 
little  extract  of  hop,  three  times  a  day. 
This  had  the  effect  of  restraining  the  diar- 
rhoea, and  when  I  saw  him  ten  days  after- 
wards he  was  feeling  more  comfortable  in 
himself,  having  been  completely  relieved  of 
the  dysenteric  symptoms,  and  his  appetite 
having  distinctly  improved.  But  the  tumor 
was  now  more  prominent,  it  also  presented 
a  blush  of  redness  on  the  surface,  and  on 
touching  it  it  was  obvious  that  the  character 
was  quite  changed.  Instead  of  being  hard 
and  equally  resisting,  as  at  first,  it  was  soft 
and  yielding ;  it  fluctuated,  and  contained 
some  liquid.  It  was  clear,  whatever  its 
source,  that  there  was  an  abscess,  tending  to 
point.  From  its  situation,  immediately  on 
the  margin  of  the  liver,  I  could  not  avoid 
the  supposition  that  it  might  be  an  abscess 
of  the  liver,  and  as  it  would  be  necessary 
either  to  open  it,  or,  if  it  opened  spontane- 
ously, to  have  it  properly  dressed,  and  as  he 
was  not  in  a  situation  in  which  he  could  be 
well  attended  to  in  his  lodgings,  I  recom- 
mended him  to  come  to  the  hospital.  The 
account  of  his  state  on  admission  is  thus 
recorded : — 

"  The  skin  is  cool,  dry,  and  not  per- 
spiring ;  of  a  sallow  hue.  There  is  great 
prostration  of  strength,  and  emaciation  of 
body.  Tiiere  is  no  oedema  of  the  legs,  nor 
ascites;  his  limbs  ache  a  good  deal,  chiefly 
on  account  of  being  obliged  to  lie  in  one  po- 
sition on  his  back.  Intellect  perfectly  clear, 
bitt  he  sleeps  badly  ;  no  pain  or  giddiness  in 
the  head  ;  countenance  is  pale,  and  expressive 
of  long-continued  pain.  The  cheeks  some- 
what sunk,  of  a  sallow  colour  ;  he  feels  weak 
about  the  loins.  Pulse  small  and  feeble  ; 
mouth  dry  and  clammy ;  tongue  slightly 
furred  ;  appetite  middling  ;  rather  thirsty  ; 
no  nausea  or  vomiting.  The  abdomen  is 
small  and  contracted.  On  and  a  little  below 
the  margin  of  the  right  ribs,  in  the  region 
of  the  liver,  are  two  elastic  jirominences," 
or,  rather,  it  may  be  said  to  be  one  promi- 
nence projecting  at  two  spots.  In  the  upper 
one  there  was  a  feeling  of  elastic  softness, 
and  the  integuments  were  rather  red  and 
tense,  like  the  pointing  of  an  abscess.  This 
projection  had  a  pufly  feel,  like  that  of  a 
sac  containing  air.  It  yielded  more  readily 
to  the  finger  than  if  it  had  contained  liquid. 
But  we  have  other  evidence  that  the  contents 
of  this  sac  were  aeriform,  and  not  liquid. 
It  yielded  a  tympanitic  sound  on  percussion  ; 
and  by  pressure  on  one  of  these  tumors  the 


contents  could  be  dispelled  inwardly  with  ^ 
crackling  or  gurgling  noise,  distinctly  show 
ing  the  passage   of  bubbles  of  air  from  on 
part  to   another.     The  way  in  which  I  firs 
detected  it  was    this, — by  pressure   on  the 
lower  tumor  the  upper  one  became  swollen, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  gurgling   sound  was 
produced.     "  The  part  is  extremely  tender, 
and  occasionally  painful,  the  pain  coming  oa 
chiefly    in    the    night.       The    integuments 
around    this    prominence    are    cedematous. 
The  bowels  are  now  in  a  comfortable  state, 
there  being  only  about  one  motion  daily." 

When  I  saw  him  at  his  own  lodgings,  the 
tumor  was  obviously  [lointing  to  the  surface, 
and  the  contents  apjieared  to  be  chiefly 
liquid.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  were 
altogether  liquid  or  not,  but  I  detected  no 
gurgling  at  that  time.  When  he  came  to 
the  hospital,  and  I  made  the  examination 
from  which  the  description  is  taken,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  chief  contents  of  the  sac 
were  aeriform,  and  this  made  known  to  us 
more  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. Here  was  a  tumor,  presenting  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  reaching 
through  the  walls  quite  to  the  integuments — 
for  it  was  manifest  that  the  integuments  only 
separated  it  from  the  external  surface — con- 
taining air ;  and  it  was  certain  that  there 
was  no  communication  bjtween  it  and  the 
lungs,  because  the  stroke  and  the  breath 
sounds  were  both  healthy,  and  there  was  no 
indication  of  air  being  extravasated  into  the 
chest,  or  of  a  fistulous  communication  be- 
tween the  lungs  and  the  tumor.  The  tumor, 
therefore,  must  have  proceeded  either  from. 
spoilt meous  decomposition  (if  such  a  thing 
ever  lakes  place)  in  the  cavity  formed,  or 
else  from  an  unnatural  opening  between  the 
intestinal  canal  and  the  cavity.  I  had  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  deciding  that  it  was 
the  latter ;  that  whatever  the  tumor  may 
have  been  originally,  there  was  now  a  fistu- 
lous communication  between  some  parts  of 
the  intestine  and  the  cavity,  and  that  through 
it  air  had  freely  passed.  I  mentioned  at  the 
time,  and  there  is  still,  a  doubt  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  unnatural  communication 
took  place.  I  stated  again  and  again  to 
several  of  the  pupils  present,  that  the  chro- 
nic dysentery,  which  we  know  is  commonly 
accompanied  by  extensive  ulceration  of  the 
colon,  might  have  led  to  its  perforation  and 
the  formation  of  an  intervisceral  abscess, 
and  that  adhesions  had  taken  place  around 
it  to  circumscribe  it.  That  was  one  supposi- 
tion. Another  supposition  was,  that  the 
aft'ection  wis  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  which 
had  opened  into  the  colon  and  discharged  a 
great  part  of  its  contents  —  that  the  air 
had  passed  backwards  through  the  fistu- 
lous communication  into  the  abscess — that 
the  abscess  had  burrowed  out  of  the  liver, 
and  had  extended  not  only  towards  the  colon. 
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bat  to  the  integuments  of  the  body,  pointing 
outwards.  Either  supposition  would  have 
accounted  for  the  symptoms  at  that  time. 

I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  as  to  which 
was  the  true  view,  but  latterly  I  was  inclined 
to  the  supposition  that  it  was  an  abscess  of  the 
liver  which  had  opened  itself  ir.to  the  intes- 
tines, and  had  subsequently  become  filled 
with  air,  and  formed  the  appearance  which 
we  have  been  examining.  There  was,  how- 
ever, this  objection  to  such  a  view  :  in  all 
the  cases  of  abscess  of  the  liver  that  I  have 
seen,  there  has  been  at  the  same  time  a 
pretty  extensive  enlargement  of  the  organ, 
and  this  was  my  great  reason  for  hesitating 
to  call  this  a  case  of  abscess  when  I  first  saw, 
it.  I  did  not  find  signs  of  any  very  exten- 
sive enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  the  parts 
below,  although  rather  tender,  and  resistant 
to  pressure,  sounded  hollow  on  percussion. 
But  I  knew  that  it  has  been  stated  by  some 
writers, particularly  those  who  have  described 
abscess  in  the  liver  in  warm  climates,  that 
circumscribed  abscesses  sometimes  take 
place  without  enlargement  of  the  bulk  of 
the  liver.  It  was  in  deference  to  their  au- 
thority that  I  admitted  that  this  might  be 
abscess  of  the  liver. 

The  previous  history  would  warrant  one 
supposition  q'lite  as  much  as  the  oiher  ;  it 
would  correspond  quite  as  n'^uch  with  the 
idea  of  there  being  a  fistulous  opening 
formed  by  a  perforation  of  the  colon,  as  with 
the  idea  of  there  being  an  abscess  of  the 
liver  terminating  in  the  way  sujiposed.  It 
has  been  particularly  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
George  Budd,  that  secondary  abscess  of  the 
liver  is  apt  to  occur  in  chronic  dysentery. 
In  these  cases  pus,  or  some  of  the  bad 
matter  Ironi  the  ulcerated  surface  of  the 
intestine,  passes  through  the  intestinal  veins 
into  the  substance  of. the  liver,  and  there 
forms  a  focus  of  fresh  inflammation  and 
sup])uration.  It  ap|)cars  that  these  se- 
condary abscesses  of  the  liver  do  occur  very 
frequently  as  a  sequel  to  chronic  dysentfry  ; 
therefore  we  might  be  warranted  in  expecting 
such  a  disease  in  this  case.  So,  likewise, 
the  other  alternative  that  I  mentioned  has 
been  known  to  occur — that  is,  ulceration  of 
the  intfstinc,  extending  through  all  its  coats, 
causing  perforation  and  the  extravasation  of 
faecal  matter  on  the  surrounding  viscera;  or 
this  being  circum.scribed  by  adhesion,  the 
result  may  be  an  intervisceral  abscess. 

As  to  the  prognosis,  it  would  in  either 
case  be  unfavourable.  With  such  a  reduced 
state  of  the  constitution  as  he  presented 
from  the  beginning,  with  so  much  di.sease  as 
there  obviously  was.  destruction  of  the  struc- 
ture, both  in  the  inte>tine  and  in  the  region 
of  the  liver,  there  wa.s  no  exj)ectation  of 
permanent  recovery  ;  but  I  hoped  that  if  an 
opening  were  made,  and  it  proved  an  abscess 


of  the  liver,  that  there  might  be  some  relief 
from  the  free  discharge  of  its  contents. 

I  need  not  go  through  the  details  after 
his  admission  to  the  hospital,  for  they  pre- 
sented merely  an  aggravation  of  the  local 
symptoms,  and  a  more  distinct  development 
of  the  signs  of  gas  contained  within  the 
unnatural  sac,  manifested,  not  only  by  the 
gurgling  sound  and  the  feel  of  the  pro- 
minence, but  also  by  metallic  tinkling  being 
present  in  a  very  distinct  form.  I  applied 
the  stethoscope  on  one  side  of  the  promi- 
nence, and,  by  making  him  cough,  1  could 
hear  the  air  pass  in  and  out,  accompanied 
by  the  usual  tinkling  echo — such  a  sound  as 
always  accompanies  the  passage  of  air  into 
large  cavities  contained  in  the  body.  I 
showed  you,  too,  that  this  metallic  tinkling 
might  be  produced  by  an  extraneous  sound, 
by  gentle  percussion  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  sac.  When  I  saw  him  out  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  found  an  apparently  pointing 
abscess,  1  was  anxious  to  get  him  into  the 
hospiial,  with  the  vi(^  of  having  the  sac 
opened,  hoping  that  thereby  the  abscess 
might  be  healeri,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 
Bui  as  soon  as  1  found  that  there  was  air  in 
the  sac,  not  only  was  the  prognosis  modified, 
but  the  line  of  practi(;e.  The  sac,  if  it  were 
an  abscess,  had  obviously  discharged  its 
contents  ;  it  did  not,  therefore,  require  this 
exit  to  be  given  to  it,  a.id  it  was  a  matter  of 
question  whether  any  considerable  advantage 
would  arise  from  o]  ening  a  sac  in  this  state. 
It  might  do  good  by  giving  exit  to  foetid 
sloughy  matter  contained  in  the  sac,  and 
preventing  air  from  becoming  pent  up  :  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  would  result  an 
offensive  wound,  and  the  continued  discharge 
of  fVrtid  matter,  contaminating  the  air 
which  he  breathed.  If  the  sac  had  had  no 
otli(!r  opening,  then  we  should  have  had  no 
doubt  of  the  |n'oprii  ty  of  giving  it  an  out- 
ward opening,  but  inasmuch  as  there  was 
an  opening  to  the  intestine  at  that  part, 
there  was  no  pressing  need  for  making 
an  external  one.  We  entertain  a  reluc- 
tance to  recommend  operations  in  cases 
of  this  description,  in  which  no  lasting 
benefit  is  likely  to  result ;  but  it  was  his 
own  earnest  wish  that  it  should  be  opened  ; 
indeed  he  was  so  impatient,  that  it  is  stated 
in  the  r.  port,  "If  tiie  tumor  is  not  opened, 
he  expresses  a  decided  intention  of  shortly 
doing  it  himself."  On  the  4th  of  July, 
after  a  distressing  night,  Mr.  Quain  made 
an  opening  into  the  anterior  prominence, 
and  the  result  of  this  was,  that  "  the  walls 
immediately  collapsed  from  the  escape  of 
some  very  fii'tid  gas,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  (lark-coloured  matter,  with  pus,  was  also 
discharged.  The  part  was  ordered  to  be 
covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled  lint  and  a 
poultice." 
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Oa  the  treatment  I  need  not  dwell  long. 
The  sulphate  of  copper  and  opium  restrained 
the  diarrhoea,  and  soothed  pain  and  irrita- 
tion ;  and  with  a  view  of  keeping  up  his 
strength,  and  increasing  his  appetite,  I  added 
some  quinine.  His  diet  was  nourishing, 
and  as  his  weakness  increasetl  we  allowed 
him  wine  liberally.  He  sank  gradually,  and 
died  on  the  7th. 

The  body  was  examined  twelve  hours  after 
death.  It  was  extremely  emaciated,  and 
the  abdomen  was  sunken  and  contracted. 
The  opening  was  gaping,  with  its  edgt-s  dark 
and  sloughy.  The  integuments  around  were 
of  a  livid  colour.  The  muscles  of  the  chest 
were  of  a  natural  appearance,  but  the  abdo- 
minal recti  were  livid  in  colour — almost 
black.  This  is  from  the  action  of  the  foetid 
gas  on  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  in 
the  muscles  ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  blackens 
all  these  animal  matters  to  a  very  intense 
degree. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  liver  was 
observed  projecting  two  and  a  half  inches 
below  the  ensiforni  cartilages,  and  two 
inches  below  the  margin  of  the  right  ribs. 
This,  I  may  observe,  corresponded  with  a 
part  of  that  resistant  feel  which  was  com- 
municated in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tumor,  and  corresponded  very  exactly  with 
my  opinion  that  there  was  some  liver  behind 
the  tumor. 

On  raising  the  sternum,  and  dividing  the 
right  internal  mammary  vein,  a  quantity  of 
muddy  red  fluid  escaped,  looking  like 
blood  mixed  with  pus,  presenting,  in  fact, 
much  of  the  strawberry-cream  apiiearance 
■which  arises  from  a  mixture  of  opaque 
whitish  matter  with  blood.  This,  under 
the  microscope,  was  found  to  contain  nume- 
rous pus  globules,  beside  irregular  blood 
corpuscles. 

The  omentum  was  found  closely  adherent 
to  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  and  abdominal 
peritoneum  of  the  right  side.  On  cutting 
through  this,  an  irregular  cavity  was  exposed, 
containing  a  quantity  of  dark,  grumous,  and 
excessively  foetid  matter.  The  anterior  su- 
perior surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver 
formed  the  back  of  the  cavity  above  ;  in 
front,  the  cavity  passed  beyond  the  margin 
of,  and  between,  the  two  lower  ribs,  and 
projected  under  the  skin  of  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen.  Tlie  ribs  had  been  completely 
denuded  by  the  abscess,  which  had  made  its 
way  in  front  of  them  ;  and  Ir.^re  its  sac,  con- 
taining air,  with  some  liquid,  extended  in 
front  of  them  as  well  as  being  behind.  This 
cavity  was  bounded  posteriorly  and  inferiorly 
by  the  omentum,  and  quite  at  the  lower 
part  by  the  colon,  in  which  there  were  two 
openings  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
ascending  with  the  transverse  arch,  and 
through  which  the  contents  of  the  gut  could 
freely  escape.     One  of  these  openings  was  a 


quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  other  a 
little  smaller.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  formed  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  abscess,  was  of  a  dark  livid 
colour,  partly  covered  with  a  layer  of  soft 
grey  lymph  ;  in  it,  also,  were  two  excava- 
tions into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  admitting 
the  end  of  a  finger,  containing  pus,  and 
lined  with  tough  irregular  membrane.  A 
branch  of  the  hepatic  vein  terminated  ab- 
ru|)tly  in  one  of  the  excavations,  and  con- 
tained purulent  lymph.  The  liver  itself  was 
pale,  and  its  texture  rather  coarser  than 
usual,  but  not  otherwise  diseased.  Between 
the  gall-bladder  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver  was  a  cyst  containing  inspissated  bright 
yellow  bile.  The  gall-bladder  itself  con- 
tained healthy  bile,  of  the  consistence  of 
treacle.  The  weight  of  the  liver  was 
3  lbs.  1  oz. 

The  coats  of  the  ascending  and  transverse 
colon  were  very  much  thickened  and  puck- 
ered from  former  inflammations  and  the 
remains  of  numerous  ulcers.  The  coats  of 
the  colon  were  of  a  grey  stone  colour,  and 
in  some  parts  of  a  dark  livid  hue.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  redness.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  descending  colon  was  pale, 
but  was  thickened,  and  also  studded  with 
small  ulcers.  Peyer's  glands  were  raised 
from  yellow  tuberculous  deposit  in  their 
interior,  and  some  of  them  were  in  an 
ulcerated  condition.  The  mesenteric  glands 
were  enlarged,  and  firmer  than  usual. 

The  spleen  was  pale  in  colour,  and  con- 
tained a  little  osseous  matter  in  the  course 
of  some  of  its  vessels.  Both  the  kidneys 
were  pale  in  colour,  their  capsules  slightly 
adherent.  The  left  weighed  four  ounces, 
the  right  five  ounces.  In  the  left  there  was 
one  of  the  common  cysts,  containing  muddy- 
brown  fluid. 

There  were  very  extensive  old  adhesions 
of  the  pleura  on  the  left  side,  many  of  which 
were  firm  and  tough ;  on  the  right  side  there 
were  some  adhesions  at  the  apex,  and  the 
base  of  the  lung  on  this  side  was  partly  ad- 
herent to  the  diaphragm  ;  no  recent  lymph. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  left  lung  was  con- 
solidated, and  its  surface  irregular ;  within 
the  consolidated  portion  was  a  cavity  capa- 
ble of  containing  a  large  filbert,  the  walls  of 
which  were  formed  by  dark  grey  condensed 
pulmonary  tissue,  with  bands  stretching 
across  containing  fibrous  matter  in  their  in- 
terior. The  cavity  itself  contained  a  little 
dark  opaque  grumous  matter.  There  was 
one  cluster  of  softer  and  lighter  coloured 
tubercle  at  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  lobe, 
another  at  the  root  of  the  lobe.  The  apex 
of  the  right  lung  was  firm,  dense,  puckered, 
and  nodulated  on  its  surface.  The  tissue 
was  quite  solid  and  very  dark,  with  the  re-: 
mains  of  yellow   tuberculous  matter  in  its 
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nterior.  Near  the  middle  of  the  lower  lobe 
there  were  two  very  recent  tuberculous  for- 
mations. (By  recent  I  mean  that  they  were 
of  a  lighter  paler  colour  and  softer  consis- 
tency. There  was  not  that  quantity  of  black 
matter,  nor  the  toughness,  which  charac- 
terises old  tuberculous  formations.)  The 
heart  was  small  but  healthy,  weighed  7^ 
ounces. 

The  case  is  explained  by  the  post-mortem 
examination  ;  it  leaves  no  difficulty  in  the 
pathology,  and  it  most  distinctly  shews  that 
tfie  view  which  I  had  first  taken,  and  which 
I  was  inclined  latterly  to  abandon,  was  the 
correct  one.  That  the  disease  was  chronic 
dysentery  connected  with  an  ulcerated  con- 
dition of  the  large  intestine  ;  that  this  ul- 
ceration had  gone  on  to  a  perforation  of  the 
colon  ;  the  perforation  had  caused  an  extra- 
vasation of  feculent  matter  in  the  abdomen  ; 
that  a  partial  peritonitis  had  been  formed 
around  it  so  as  to  circumscribe  the  further 
diffusion  of  matter,  and  the  contents  of  the 
intestine  being  poured  out  from  time  to  time 
in  a  circumscribed  cavity,  a  sort  of  fistulous 
abscess  was  formed,  first  probably  containing 
more  liquid  than  air,  but  ultimately  as  the 
communication  become  more  free  containing 
more  air ;  the  progress  of  the  abscess  de- 
pending on  the  irritating  quality  of  the 
matter,  both  that  effused  from  the  intestine, 
and  the  foul  matter  secreted  by  the  serous 
surface  with  which  it  came  in  contact.  All 
the  results  receive  a  very  ready  explanation. 
The  liver  was  found  partaking  of  the  disease  ; 
in  fact,  there  literally  was  abscess  of  the 
liver  :  but  this  was  not  the  original  disease. 
That  it  was  not  originally  an  abscess  of  the 
liver,  communicating  with  and  emptying 
■itself  into  the  colon,  was  quite  clear  from 
several  circumstances.  One  of  these  was, 
the  small  size  of  the  abscess.  There  were 
two  small  abscesses,  one  of  .the  size  of  a 
walnut,  the  other  not  so  large,  not  readiing 
far  into  the  substance  of  the  organ.  Another 
proof  was,  that  there  was  so  little  disease  in 
the  other  part  of  tiie  liver  ;  indeed  the  other 
part  was  comparatively  free  from  disease, 
though  it  was  coarser  in  texture  than  usual. 
A  third  reason,  and  a  chief  one,  was,  that  this 
small  hepatic  abscess  bore  all  the  marks  of 
having  been  produced  by  irritation  from 
without  carried  inwardly,  and  notof  irritation 
carried  from  within  outwardly.  The  outer 
part  of  the  abscess  was  largest,  in  fact  exhi- 
bited more  of  the  appearance  of  what  might  be 
called  ulceration  of  the  external  surface  than 
an  abscess  formed  by  suppuration  in  the  in- 
terior. The  last  argument,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  argument  in  such  matters,  but  the 
inspection  was  enough  to  carry  conviction  to 
any  one  accustomed  to  make  post-mortem 
examinations — is  this,  there  were  two  ab- 
scesses obviously  not  connected  with  each 
other,  but  both  in   communication   with  the 


large  sloughy  sac  on  the  surface  of  the  in- 
testines. 

It  is  clear  from  these  considerations,  and 
others  that  might  be  added,  that  the  mis- 
chief in  the  liver  was  consecutive ;  but  the 
fact  that  the  liver  suffered  at  all,  and  that  an 
abscess  had  been  made  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  liver,  will  explain  in  some  de- 
gree the  doubt  in  which  this  case  was  in- 
volved during  part  of  the  time.  The  ab- 
scess was  actually  in  the  liver  as  well  as 
upon  it ;  but  there  was  not  enlargement 
enough  of  the  liver  to  indicate  that  its  ab- 
scess was  the  primary  disease.  If  another  such 
case  should  j)resent  itself — but  that  is  not 
likely,  for  they  are  rare — I  should  adhere  to 
my  original  opinion,  and  look  upon  the  case 
as  more  essentially  connected  with  intestinal 
than  hepatic  disease. 

Now  a  word  on  the  subject  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  Dysentery  is  the  common 
destructive  disease  of  warm  climates  ;  com- 
paring it  with  the  destructive  diseases  of 
this  climate  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  in 
warm  climates  as  pulmonary  consumj)tioa 
does  in  cold  climates. 

Another  point  asserted  by  some,  although 
not  so  thoroughly  made  out  as  is  desired  by 
statistical  returns,  is,  that  the  same  class  of 
subjects  who  fall  victims  to  phthisical  dis- 
eases in  these  climates  are  apt  to  become  the 
subjects  of  chronic  dysentery  and  some 
analogous  affections  of  the  liver  in  w-arm 
climates.  I  take  the  case  before  us  to  be  an 
example.  But  was  there  any  proof  of  a  tu- 
berculous diathesis  in  this  man's  case  ?  If 
we  look  back  to  his  past  history,  we  shall 
find  an  utter  want  of  anything  like  it.  There 
were  no  chest  symptoms,  no  cough,  no 
shortness  of  breath,  no  emaciation  previously 
to  his  attack  of  dysentery.  The  amount  of 
disease  which  was  found  in  his  lungs  would 
have  been  detected  iiad  we  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  examine  the  chest,  but  so  much 
disease  had  he  of  another  kind,  and  so  en- 
tirely was  he  free  from  all  chest  symptoms, 
that  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  examine 
it.  If  I  had  it  would  have  made  no  altera- 
tion either  in  the  treatment  or  the  prognosis. 
It  would  not  have  been  influenced  by  any 
treatment  that  could  be  cmjdoycd  ;  it  was 
latent  disease — disease  not  in  active  pro- 
gress, but  its  presence  shows  that  the  man 
was  disposed  to  tuberculous  disease ;  and 
this  will  serve  to  illustrate  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  chronic  dysentery.  You  liave  heard 
me  say  with  regard  to  chronic  bronchitis 
that  this  inflammation  has  no  natural  ten- 
dency to  become  chronic.  The  natural 
tendency  is  to  run  a  certain  course,  to  end 
by  a  certain  effusion,  and  to  terminate  more 
or  less  by  this  effusion.  When  inflamma- 
tion becomes  chronic  it  is  because  it  is  not  of 
a  healthy  kind,  but  is  modified  by  some  caco- 
plastic    condition    in    the  part    or  in  the 
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system.  It  is  modified  by  its  products  be- 
ing scarcely  if  at  all  organisable.  When 
these  inorgaiiisable  matters  are  thrown  out, 
instead  of  being  easily  converted  into  the 
proper  material  of  tissues,  they  accumulate, 
and  lead  to  further  irritation,  obstruction 
and  destruction  of  the  textures,  and  there 
result  thickening,  induration,  ulceration,  and 
the  various  complicated  lesions  which  we 
meet  with  in  chronic  inflammation.  That  is 
just  the  state  of  things  that  we  find  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  colon,  and 
chronic  dystentery  is  in  fact  literally  to  the 
intestinal  canal  precisely  the  same  thing  as 
phthisis  pulmonalis  to  the  lungs  ;  there  is 
no  essential  distinction  between  them,  antl  if 
you  wanted  further  proof  of  this  I  would 
refer  you  to  something  found  in  the  dead 
room — that  is,  the  positive  presence  of  yel- 
low tuberculous  matter  in  Peyer's  glands. 
There  might  be  some  question  as  to  whether 
the  grey  thickening  about  the  ulcers  of  the 
intestines  was  the  same  kind  of  matter  as 
that  which  affects  the  lungs  of  the  phthisical 
subjects ;  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  yel- 
low tuberculous  matter  v.herevcr  it  occurs, 
and  here  it  was  found  in  the  intestines.  I 
maintain  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
same  disease  occurring  in  different  struc- 
tures, modified  in  appearance  by  the  charac- 
ter of  those  structures,  and  in  its  effects,  by 
the  functions  they  perform.  We  know  that 
even  extensively  ulcerated  intestines  may  be 
healed — may  be  cicatrised  ;  and  if  patients 
can  survive  the  irritation,  exhaustion,  and 
discharge,  they  may  recover  from  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  disorganising  lesions. 
In  the  lungs,  the  caco-plastic  deposit,  and 
the  ulcers  to  which  it  tends,  are,  as  it  w-ere, 
surrounded  by  textures,  and  are  got  rid  of 
with  far  greater  difficulty  than  from  the  in- 
testines ;  and  moreover,  being  seated  in 
textures  of  high  vascularity,  they  tend  to 
injure  not  only  the  respiratory  organs  but 
the  system,  by  injuring  the  blood  which  in 
full  volume  passes  through  these  organs. 

After  this  we  can  understand  why  the 
disease  should  be  more  fatal  if  it  attacks  one 
organ  than  if  it  is  seated  in  another.  But  I 
need  not  say  much  with  respect  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  fatality  of  the  disease.  They 
are  both  very  destructive  maladies,  and  the 
present  case  exemplifies  this  ;  yet  even  here 
we  can  see  traces  of  the  curability  of  both 
diseases  when  they  occur  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent ;  many  ulcers  in  the  intestines  were 
cici.trized,  and  death  was  obviously  induced 
by  the  perforation  resulting  from  the  great 
extent  and  depth  of  the  ulceration  at  one 
part.  The  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  lungs, 
too,  presented  all  the  appearance  of  being 
limited  and  quiescent.  Observe  how  this 
case  exemplifies  the  compai'atively  harmless 
character  of  pulmonary  tubercles  in  a  warm 
climate.     Here  was  a  man,  before  the  attack 


of  dysentery,  in  apparent  health,  performing 
active  duties,  yet  even  at  that  time  in  all 
jirobability  the  tubercles  were  present  at 
the  apex  of  both  lupgs,  entirely  destroying 
the  ])roper  parenchyma  of  that  portion  of 
the  lung. 

One  point  more  out  of  several  which  this 
case  illustrates.  I  pointed  out  in  the  dead- 
room  tlie  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
lower  parts  of  the  lung  and  the  apex  ;  this 
so  much  diseased  ;  those  so  free.  We  meet 
with  no  such  a  contrast  in  recent  cases  of 
phthisis,  nor  where  phthisis  has  supervened 
on  other  diseases.  Generally  where  there  is 
much  tubercle  at  the  apex,  there  is  some 
also  in  the  lobes  ;  the  only  exceptions  are 
cases  of  partial  inflammation  which  may 
develope  them  at  one  part  and  not  at 
another.  But  pneumonia  of  the  apex  is  not 
a  common  disease;  and  pneumonia  affect- 
ing both  apices  is  extremely  rare ;  and  no 
symptoms  in  the  history  would  countenance 
the  notion  that  such  a  cause  of  partial  tu- 
berculous deposit  had  existed  here. 

My  own  view  of  the  case  is  this.  That 
there  was  disposition  to  tuberculous  or  caco- 
plastic  disease  in  this  man  is  proved  by  the 
sequel.  During  his  voyages  in  the  Great 
Western  he  was  exposed  to  transitions  of 
temperature  and  occasional  cold,  under  the 
influence  of  which  tubercles  were  developed 
in  the  lungs ;  perhaps  with  no  more  symp- 
toms than  a  common  cold,  and  therefore 
without  attracting  particular  attention  ;  but 
most  probably  there  were  as  usual  tubercles 
in  other  parts  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  at  the 
apices.  Before  there  was  time  for  these 
tubercles  to  advance  to  further  destructioa 
of  the  lung,  the  man  went  his  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  under  the  influence  of 
warm  climate  the  pulmonary  disease  was 
arrested  ;  the  scanty  and  scattered  tubercles 
were  altogether  absorbed ;  whilst  those 
larger  at  the  apex  of  the  lung  had  passed 
into  a  quiescent  state,  and  were  undergoing 
changes  leading  to  their  removal.  But  had 
the  caco-plastic  diathesis  ceased .'  By  no 
means.  By  change  of  climate,  and  expo- 
sure to  a  new  class  of  exciting  causes,  its 
influence  was  transferred  to  a  new  seat. 
Dysenteric  inflammation  attacked  the 
bowels,  and  chronic  dysentery — that  con- 
sumption of  hot  climates — that  phthisis  of 
the  intestines,  became  established  ;  and  al- 
though the  derivation  which  it  caused  may 
have  added  to  the  relief  and  quiescence  of 
the  pulmonary  disease,  yet  the  constitution 
suffered  in  proportion  to  the  disorganisation 
of  the  bowel,  until  the  perforation,  inter- 
visceral  abscess,  and  other  disasters  which  we 
have  recorded,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  in 
the  work  of  destruction.  This  history  sug- 
gests many  other  interesting  considerations  ? 
but  our  time  has  expired. 
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CASES  OF  PELVIC  INFLAMMATION 

ENDING  IN  ABSCESS. 

By  Joseph  Bell, 

Surg-eon,  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 

and  Surgeons  of  Glasg;ow,  Lecturer  on 

Botany  in  the  Portland    Street 

Medical  School,  Glasgow. 

The  names  bestowed  on  the  disease 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  introduc- 
ing to  the  notice  of  the  members  of 
this  society  to-night,*  I  find  have  been 
various  at  different  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  medicine.  At  one  time  it  was 
designated  inflammation  of  the  womb; 
subsequently  it  was  called  milk  de- 
posits, taking  place  in  the  pelvic 
cavity  by  metastasis ;  and  recently 
has  been  described  under  different 
new  appellations. 

We  (ind  Galen  and  others  speaking 
of  abscess  of  the  womb  following 
inflammation  of  that  organ.  Guille- 
meau,  in  his  work  entitled  "  De  la 
Grossesse  et  Accouchmcnl  des  femmcs," 
published  in  1(343,  has  devoted  a 
chapter  to  the  consideration  of  in- 
flammation of  the  womb  or  some  part 
of  it  :  he  says,  "  II  advient  quclqnefois, 
par  un  mauvais  accouchment,  que  la 
matrice  s'enflamme  ct  s'orgueillit 
(comme  disent  les  femmes),  ce  qui  se 
fait  ou  en  toute  sa  substance  on  en  son 
corps  ou  en  son  col,  ou  en  quclque 
partie.  Telle  inflammation  eu  quelque 
endroit  de  la  matrice  qu'clle  soit  est 
sans  matiere  ou  avec  matiere." 

In  the  year  1746,  says  Morgagni, 
"the  genital  organs  of  a  woman  who 
died  of  slow  fever  about  the  tliirtieih 
day  after  parturition  were  brought  to 
me.  On  dissection,  the  right  ovarium 
and  tube  were  agglutinated  to  each 
other  and  to  the  neighbouring  colon, 
and  were  partially  destroyed  by  an 
abscess  which  I  suppose  had  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  fever,  and  of 
the  fatal  termination."  Mauriccau 
has  also  described  the  disease :  he 
considered  that  it  was  caused  by  in- 
sufFicient  lochial  discharge  :  he  was 
the  first  I  believe  that  noticed  par- 
ticularly abscess  of  the  ligaments. 
La  Molte  held  an  opinion  respecting 
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the  cause  of  these  abscesses  nearly 
akin  to  that  of  Mauriccau  :  he  has  re- 
corded many  cases.  Puzos  describes 
the  affection  under  the  name  of 
"  Depots  laiteuse."  He  considered 
these  deposits  to  be  owing  to  metas- 
tasis of  the  mammary  secretion  :  be- 
sides several  others,  Levret,  Rauiin, 
Deleurge,  Delaroche,  Doublet,  and 
Gastelier,  have  described  these  coUec- 


tious  under  similar  terms  and  enter- 
tained the  same  views  as  to  their  na- 
ture :  the  last  author  contends  that, 
"  Lf's  metastases  laiteuses  sont  incon- 
testables  ;  je  les  ai  vues  comme  je  vois 
le  soleil  nous  eclaircr;  et  je  ne  doubte 
pas  plus  de  leur  existence  que  de  la 
clarte  du  jour  en  plein  midi."  This 
doctrine  of  metastasis  was  contra- 
dicted by  Petit,  and  we  find  MM. 
Dance  and  Husson,  in  1827,  relating 
some  cases  of  the  disease  under  the 
terms  "  engorgcmens  inflammaloires 
qui  se  developpent  dans  la  fosse  iliaque 
droite." 

Passing  over  several  other  writers 
on  the  suoject,  we  come  to  the  memoir 
of  Paillard,  on  "  des  abces  developpds 
dans  la  fosse  iliaque  i  la  suite  des 
couches,"  (Journ.  Hebdom.  1830). 

In  1835,  M.  Martin,  jun.  published 
his  work  on  "des  depots  des  annexes 
de  la  matrice  qui  survienneut  k  la  suite 
des  couches." 

In  1837,  M.  Lebatard  wrote  a  thesis 
on  the  same  disease,  which  he  desig- 
nates "  tumeurs  plilegmoneuscs  de  la 
fossia  iliaque  interne."  In  the  same 
year,  M.  Piotay  likewise  selected  the 
same  subject  for  his  thesis,  wiiich  he 
entitles  "  Essai  sur  les  tumeurs  phleg- 
moneuses  de  la  fossa  iliaque  develop- 
pes  dans  les  antiexes  de  I'uterus." 

Among  other  continental  writers 
who  have  since  published  cases  of  the 
disease,  I  may  mention  M.  Grisolle, 
who,  in  1839,  wrote  a  most  excellent 
account  of  the  affection,  illustrated 
with  several  important  and  interesting 
cases :  his  paper  appeared  in  the 
Archives  Gen6rales  de  M(^'decine,  tome 
iv.  .3d  series. 

In  1841,  M.  Bourdon  published  an 
admirable  paper  in  the  Revue  Mede- 
cale,  tom.  iii.  pp.  5,  01,  and  321,  en- 
titled Tumeurs  Fluctuantcs  du  petit 
Bassin.  Since  ihc>e  papers  appeared, 
numerous  cases  and  observations  oa 
the  disease  have  been  published  ia 
continental  periodicals,  and  systematic 
works  on  Midwifery.     Very  recently. 
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M.  MHrchal,  in  his  excellent  treatise 
on  "  Abces  Phlegmoneuse  intra  pel- 
viens,"  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of 
that  work  to  the  consideration  of  ab- 
scesses of  the  pelvis  occurring  after 
parturition. 

In  our  own  country,  though  little 
notice  (if  any)  has  be.n  taken  of  these 
abscesses  by  systematic  authors  on 
midwifery,  yet  the  attention  of  the 
profession  has  been  directed  to  them 
recently,  by  several  writers,  under 
different  titles.  In  the  25th  volume 
of  the  Medical  Gazhtte,  we  find  a 
brief  notice  of  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Liverpool  Association,  by  Mr. 
Wainwright,  on  "abscesses  forming 
within  the  pelvis  after  hibour."  Dr. 
Dogherty,  in  the  22d  volume  of  the 
Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
has  given  an  excellent  description  of 
the  disease  under  the  name  of 
"chronic  inflammation  of  the  uterine 
appendages  occurring  after  delivery." 
Dr.  Churchill,  in  the  24lh  volume  of 
the  same  journal,  has  published 
a  number  of  cases  under  the 
name  of  "  inflammation  and  ab- 
scess of  the  uterine  ajjpendages." 
Dr.  Kennedy  designates  the  disease 
"secondary  inflammation."  Dr.  Le- 
ver, in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  for 
April  1841,  has  narrated  several  cases 
with  very  judicious  comments  under 
the  title  of  "  pelvic  inflammation,  with 
abscess,  occurring  after  delivery." 

Even  at  the  risk  of  being  consi- 
dered tedious,  I  have  given  some  of 
the  following  cases  in  detail.  This 
plan  I  am  certain  will  be  more  satisfac 
lory  to  those  who  may  feel  interested 
in  the  subject.  I  recollect  very  well, 
at  the  time  when  some  of  these  cases 
were  under  my  care,  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion which  I  felt  on  reading  the  brief 
summaries  of  the  majority  of  the 
cases  then  published.  In  fact,  they 
were  utterly  useless,  cither  as  tending 
to  facilitate  a  study  of  the  phenomer.a 
of  the  disease,  or  to  aid  in  its  treat- 
ment. 

There  are  a  few  points  in  which 
the  cases  that  I  am  about  to  relate 
differ  from  tiiose  recorded  by  others, 
but  these  differences  will  be  pointed 
out  in  the  sequel. 

Case  I.,  May  10th,  I83S.-Mrs.  An- 
derson, set.  20,  of  a  dark  complexion  — 
is  much  emaciated  ;  face  flushed;  about 
six  weeks  since  was  delivered  of  her 
first    child    after    a    tedious     labour, 


during  which  she  was  attended  by  a 
midwife.  On  the  seventh  day  after 
delivery  she  was  able  to  get  up,  but 
shortly  afterwards  she  states  she  had 
a  "weed,"  accompanied  and  succeeded 
by  severe  pain  of  abdomen.  In  a 
few  days  her  sufferings  abated  a  little, 
but  again  returned,  and  have  con- 
tinued since  with  temporary  remis- 
sions; her  strength  has  become  gra- 
dually diminished,  and  she  has  now 
become  subject  to  hysterical  fits  ;  she 
now  complains  of  sickness,  and  vomits 
frequently;  pulse  112,  is  feeble;  tongue 
furred.  In  the  right  iliac  fossa  she 
feels  very  considerable  pain,  which  is 
increased  on  pressure  ;  a  circumscribed 
tumor  exists  in  this  place,  or  rather 
between  it  and  hypogastrium :  this 
tumor,  when  slight  pressure  is  made 
over  it,  does  not  cause  much  uneasi- 
ness, but  when  it  is  firmly  pressed 
down  in  the  direction  of  the  pelvis  she 
experiences  great  pain,  which  is  par- 
ticularly felt  about  the  sacrum;  sur- 
face of  bodv  covered  with  perspiration, 
of  which  she  complains  much ;  bowels 
are  constipated,  and  she  experiences 
great  pain  after  having  a  motion  from 
them  :  no  vaginal  discharge  on  mak- 
ing a  vaginal  examination.  A  swelling 
of  considerable  size  exists  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  vagina;  it  is  posterior 
and  inferior  at  its  lower  part  to  the 
OS  uteri,  with  which  it  has  no  con- 
nexion, but  in  running  the  finger  up 
along  the  cervix  uteri  the  swelling 
seems  as  if  it  were  a  bulging  out  on 
the  body  of  the  uterus;  it  extends  up 
towards  the  fundus,  and  backwards  in 
direction  of  the  rectum,  to  which  it 
appears  connected.  The  os  uteri  is 
tilted  forwards  and  rather  to  the  left 
side  of  the  pelvis :  on  pushing  the 
uterus  upwards  she  feels  much  pained, 
and  motion  is  communicated  to  the 
tumor  in  the  hypogastrium.  A  No, 
4  gum  elastic  bougie  was  intro- 
duced easily  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  ;  it  was  withdrawn  and  a  No. 
G  put  in  :  the  ends  of  bougies 
were  distinctly  felt  striking  against  the 
top  of  the  abdominal  tumor  :  notiiing 
came  away  when  the  instruments 
were  withdrawn.  The  finger  was 
now  introduced  into  the  rectum  :  this 
caused  much  pain  :  the  tumor  was  felt 
firmly  pressing  on  the  bowel,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  disease  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tine were  penetrated :  this  was  followed 
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by  a  gush  of  thin  greenish -yellow 
mattei*  having  a  most  offensive  smell. 
This  woman  soon  recovered  her 
health,  and  has  had  at  least  two  chil- 
dren since.  At  first,  I  considered  her 
case  to  be  one  of  those  denominated 
by  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  and  others, 
"  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  terminating  in  the 
secretion  of  pus,"  attended  with  con- 
traction of  the  cervix.  Under  this 
impression  the  bougies  were  intro- 
duced as  that  eminent  physician  re- 
commends. No  matter  coming  away, 
and  the  point  of  the  instrument  being 
found  so  distinctly  ai  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus,  it  was  evident  that  what- 
ever the  character  of  the  case  might 
be  the  interior  of  the  organ  was  not 
implicated,  and  that  I  had  formed  a 
wrong  diagnosis.  The  examination 
per  rectum  was  then  instituted,  when 
its  coats  were  accidentally  ruptured, 
and  the  true  nature  of  the  case  ascer- 
tained. I  have  no  doubt  but  that  in 
a  very  few  days  the  abscess  would 
have  been  evacuated  spontaneously  by 
the  same  channel. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  on  for- 
mer occasions  I  have  committed  the 
Game  error  in  diagnosis  as  I  did  on 
this.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  cases 
narrated  by  Sir  C.  Clarke  and  others 
under  the  above  mentioned  name,  con- 
vinces me  that  many  of  these  instances 
were  similar  to  that  which  I  have  now 
related.  For  example,  the  distin- 
guished writer  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred mentions  a  case  in  which  the 
matter  was  evacuated  per  rectum. 

In  the  year,  1819,  a  lady  aged  about 
40,  who  had  been  married  to  a  second 
husband  about  six  weeks,  was  attacked 
with  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
uterus;  the  disease  was  treated  in  the 
usual  way.  The  i)0wers  of  the  consti- 
tution were  gradually  diminished  by 
the  great  degree  of  symptomatic  fever, 
and  the  patient  became  daily  more  and 
more  debilitated  wit.'iout  any  mitiga- 
tion of  pain,  except  that  wliich  was 
produced  by  the  exhibition  of  large 
doses  of  opium  ;  inability  of  making 
water,  and  of  voiding  the  ficces,  next 
presented  itself.  An  examination  per 
vaginam  being  ;igain  made,  the  ])clvis 
was  found  completely  filled  with  an 
enlarged  uterus,  wliich  was  also  percep- 
tible above  the  pelvis Seda- 
tive injections,  repeated  doses  of 
opium,  and  the  warm  bath,  constituted 


the  chief  part  of  the  trealment.  After 
some  time,  whilst  in  the  act  of  voiding 
a  stool,  a  sudden  discharge  of  pus  took 
place  through  the  rectum  of  a  most 
offensive  kind. 

Now  had  this  been  a  case  of  puru- 
lent collection  within  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
nature  of  any  temporary  obstruction  or 
contraction  of  the  cervix,  through 
which  it  would  have  been  more  diffi- 
cult for  pus  to  make  its  way,  thaa 
through  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  the 
tissues  lying  between  it  and  the  rec- 
tum, and  finally,  the  walls  of  the 
bowel. 

Sir  Charles,  indeed,  alludes  to  this 
himself;  he  observes,  that  something 
more  than  mere  contraction  of  the 
cervix  uteri  must  have  taken  place,  or 
it  is  probable  that  the  pus  would  have 
made  its  way  through  the  natural 
opening,  instead  of  in  the  circuitous 
mode  by  adhesion  and  ulceration. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
this  was  a  case  similar  to  Mrs.  Ander- 
son's. 

Case  IT.,  May  2d,  1S40.— Mrs. 
M'Kay,  a^t.  35,of  dark  comj)lexion,  and 
of  nervous  temperament.  On  the  11th 
ult.  she  was  delivered  of  her  first  child 
by  the  forceps;  on  the  13th,  she  had  a 
rigor,  followed  by  some  febrile  action, 
which  was  ascribed  to  the  tense  and 
painful  condition  of  the  mammte.  On 
the  14tb,  she  com[)lained  of  slight 
pain  about  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men and  over  the  iliac  bones,  and  also 
of  considerable  soreness  about  the 
vulva.  On  the  15th,  IGth,  and  17ih, 
her  complaints  subsided.  On  the  18th, 
she  had  a  return  of  pain  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  but  it  was  very 
slight,  and  only  lasted  a  few  hours. 
On  the  next  day  she  had  no  complaint, 
and'  continued  to  improve  daily,  so 
much  so  that  my  attendance  was  dis- 
continued on  the  23d,  since  which  I 
have  not  seen  her  till  to-day.  She 
stales  that  she  was  ;ible  to  attend  se- 
veral days  to  her  household  duties,  and 
that  on  the  31st  she  had  gone  bare- 
footed, and  had  washed  her  feet  and 
legs  in  cold  water  before  going  to  bed, 
in  which  she  had  several  fits  of  shi- 
vering during  the  night;  since  then 
slic  has  become  gradually  worse;  has 
had  frequent  returns  of  shivering,  fol- 
lowed by  profuse  perspiration,  and  has 
had  severe  pain  over  the  whole  of  the 
abdomen,    particularly    at    the   lower 
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part.  Her  face  is  flushed;  eyes  ani- 
mated ;  she  complains  much  of  pain  in 
the  right  knee-joint,  and  also  in  the 
elbow  ;  the  pain  darts  into  the  former 
suddenly,  remains  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  ceases;  pulse  100;  thirst 
considerable  ;  tongue  slightly  furred  ; 
surface  of  body  hot  and  moist;  pres- 
sure over  right  iliac  fossa  causes 
considerable  p^.in  ;  bowels  tardy,  and 
still  has  some  vaginal  discharge. 

Habt.  Enetn.  Dotnest.  q.  s.  et  Habt.  Extr. 
Hyosciatn.  5j.  ;  Pulv.  Doveri,  3iiss. 
M.  ft.  mass  et  divid.  in  pil.  xxiv.  Capt. 
ij.  4taq.  q.  h.   Fov.  Hypogast. 

3d. — Has  not  taken  any  of  her  pills  ; 
enema  operated  freely,  but  caused 
pain  :  had  a  restless  night,  being  much 
disturbed  by  pain  of  the  right  knee  ; 
the  pain  was  so  acute  as  to  cause  her 
to  scream  out;  it  is  now  easier;  tongue 
cleaner;  she  still  feels  chilly,  and  has 
perspired  profusely  ;  pulse  I0(j  ;  head- 
ache; is  easily  startled,  and  weeps 
without  any  evident  cause. 
Cont.  Pil. 

4th. — Rested  well  during  the  night; 
pains  gone;  pulse  96;  feels  much 
better. 

6th. — Yesterday  was  still  improved, 
and  was  able  to  be  out  of  bed  this 
morning;  but  about  one  o'clock  p.  m. 
she  was  seized  with  a  most  severe  pain 
in  the  right  iliac  region  ;  the  slightest 
pressure  on  motion  aggravates  it  very 
much;  pulse  108;  surface  of  body 
rather  cold  ;  she  has  had  several  slight 
rigors.  An  injection  was  administered 
as  soon  as  I  saw  her,  and  a  sinapism 
applied  tothe  iliac  fossa;  thecnemaope- 
rated  freely,  but  produced  great  uneasi- 
ness. Whilst  the  mustard  was  on  the 
abdomen  llie  pain  extended  up  the 
whole  of  the  right  side  to  the  mamma, 
and  down  along  the  left  side  to  the 
umbilicus;  the  slightest  touch  caused 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  to  con- 
tract, which  rendered  the  pain  agonis- 
ing ;  when,  however,  the  pressure  was 
made  firmly,  it  relieved  the  pain,  ex- 
cept over  the  part  on  which  the  mus- 
tard was  applied. 

Habt.  9>  Sol.  Min.  Morph.  5j.  et  repet. 
si  dolor  perstet  post  spat.  hor.  qua- 
tuor.    Fov.  abdom.  assidue. 

7th. — Has  had  several  hysterical 
paroxysms  during  last  night;  globus; 
pulse  120;  pain  of  the  abdomen  al- 
most gone  over  the  upper  and  middle 
regions,    but  continues   at    the   right 


ihac  fossa,  over  which  pressure  causes 
great    uneasiness ;    has    vomited    fre- 
quently   during    the    night ;     tongue 
furred  in   the  centre;  pulse   114;  has. 
had  four  dark  dejections  attended  with 
pain. 
Admov.    Hirud.  xviij.    reg.    iliac     dext. 
postea    catap.     emoll.  et    admov.    Si- 
napism, epigast. 

Eodie  vcspere. — Pain  greatly  relieved 
after  application  of  leeches,  which  bled 
well,  but  about  six  o'clock  v.  m.  she  was 
seized  with  a  most  acute  pain  imme- 
diately below  the  right  mamma,  causing 
her  to  scream ;  the  pain  continued  fixed 
in  the  above  spot  during  an  hour, 
at  the  end  of  which  it  ceased,  but 
immediately  commenced  in  the  right 
lumbar  region  and  extended  across 
the  umbilicus.  The  slightest  pressure 
causes  extreme  suffering,  but  firm, 
pressure  made  gradually  gives  relief; 
when  the  hand  is  suddenly  withdrawn 
the  pain  is  also  much  aggravated; 
pinching  the  integuments  of  the  ab- 
domen has  the  same  effect.  Firm 
pressure  made  over  the  right  iliac 
fossa  does  not  relieve  but  mcreases 
pain,  which  is  also  augmented  whea 
she  moves  in  bed.  Bowels  have  been 
troublesome  ;  since  morning  she  has 
had  four  loose  dejections;  on  these 
occasions  the  pain  is  so  severe  that 
she  screams  out. 

Repet.    Hirud.    xij.  et  Hab.   Sol.  Mur. 
Morph.  5j. 

8th.  —  Leeches  bled  well ;  pain 
greatly  better,  and  is  now  confined  to 
the  riglit  ihac  and  lumbar  regions ; 
pulse  112;  skin  cool  and  moist;  face 
flushed;  no  vomiting;  has  had  two 
loose  dejections,  when  pain  was  much 
aggravated. 

Repet.     Sol.  Mur.   Morph.  et  Fov.  Lot.. 
abdom. 

Eodie  vespere.  —  About  noon  some 
blood  came  away  from  the  vagina ; 
since  this  occurred  she  has  felt  easier; 
pulse  102;  face  still  flushed;  has  no 
constant  pain,  but  occasionally  one  of 
a  cutting  character  darts  from  the 
sicrum  to  above  the  pubis;  feels  very 
sick,  and  starts  during  sleep,  when 
she  perspires  profusely  ;  globus. 
Cont. 

9th.  —  Had  several  hysterical  pa- 
roxysms during  the  night ;  has  only 
occasional  pains  shooting  through 
from  the  back  to  the  pubis;  sickness 
continues;  pulse  114;  abdomen  swol- 
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lea  and  tympanitic;  pain  has  returned 
to  the  right  kn'?e-joint,  but  is  not  se 
vere  ;     no    dejection,     and    discliarge 
scanty, 

Habt.   Enema  Ext.    Gum  Assafoet.   3j. ; 

Aq.  tepid  Ibj.   Habt.  PiL  Mass.  Hydr. 

Jss. ;  Ext.  Hyosciam,  gr.  xij  ;   Sulph. 

Quin.     9j.    M.  ft.    mass  et  divid.    in 

pilul.  xij.  ;  capt.  j.  4ta.  q.   q.    h.     To 

have  some  beef-tea. 
10th. — The  enema  brought  away  a 
large  quantity  of  flatus ;  abdominal 
swelling  gone ;  was  very  restless  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  said  lo  be  inco- 
herent ;  vomits  frequently,  and  sick- 
ness is  much  complained  of;  tongue 
covered  in  centre  with  greyish  fur; 
face  flushed;  countenance  anxious; 
profuse  perspiration ;  pulse  100 ;  no 
pain  felt  in  the  abdomen  except 
when  pressure  is  made  in  the  right 
iliac  region  ;  she  has  had  three  loose 
dejections  accompHnied  with  tenesmus, 
and  pain  and  difficulty  experienced 
on  voiding  urine. 

Habt.  Enema  Amyli  c.  Tinct.  Opii,  5J. 

Cont. 
11th.  — Has  had  several  sleeps  dur- 
ing the  night;  pains  of  the  abdomen 
occasional,  but  very  transient,  and  do 
not  always  occur  in  the  same  spot ; 
pulse  108;  sickness  abated  and  vo- 
miting less;  the  mercurial  foetor  on 
breath  ;  gums  are  tender  and  swollen  ; 
no  dejection  ;  urine  passed  with  less 
pain  and  difficulty. 

Intermit.  Pil.  et  Habt.  Infus.  Calumbse, 

Oj. ;  Tinct.  Calumb.  «ij. ;  Capt.  ^ij.  t.  d. 

12th.  —  Felt  very  easy  during  the 
whole  of  yesterday  till  near  midnight, 
when  she  became  very  feverish,  and 
the  pain  returned  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen ;  pulse  9G ;  some 
thirst ;  tongue  more  furred ;  had  one 
scanty  dejection,  preceded  and  fol- 
fowed  by  severe  pain ;  catamenial  dis- 
charge cea.sed  yesterday. 

A  vaginal  examination  (which  was 
previously  re(|uested  but  refused),  was 
now  permitted.  The  os  uteri  felt  soft 
and  slightly  tender,  and  pushing  the 
organ  upwards  she  experienced  a  good 
deal  of  pain  through  the  whole  pelvis; 
on  passing  the  finger  round  the  cer- 
vix at  the  posterior  side,  an  immense 
enlargement  (as  it  were  a  bulging  out 
of  the  body  of  the  organ)  was  felt ;  it 
filled  tlie  greater  part  of  the  pelvis, 
and  prcs^^ed  firmly  on  the  rectum,  to 
the    walls  of  which  it  seemed  to  be 


connected  to  some  extent,  as  the  fin- 
ger could  not  be  passed  between  them. 
When  the  finger  was  introduced  into 
the  rectum  (a  proceeding  attended 
with  much  suffering  to  the  patient), 
the  tumor  was  easily  felt,  and  yielded 
a  sense  of  indistinct  fluctuation  ;  this 
was  also  felt  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
tumor  in  the  vagina.  She  would  not 
consent  to  have  a  puncture  made 
into  it. 

Habt.  Pulv.  Doveri,  gr.  xv.  h.  s.  ;  for 
abdomen.  To  have  tepid  water  in- 
jected frequently  into  the  vagina,  and 
to  have  a  tea-spoonful  of  tincture  of 
opium  and  a  table-spoonful  of  starch 
per  anum  after  each  dejection. 

13th,  —  Rested  tolerably  well  last 
night  ;  feels  chilly,  and  has  perspired 
mjst  profusely;  pulse  100;  tongue 
improved  ;  one  dejection,  accompanied 
with  the  usual  pain,  which,  however, 
she  thinks  was  mitigated  by  the  enema. 
Contr, 

14th, —  Some  pains  shooting  through 
the  bowels,  from   which   she  has  had 
one  passage  followed  by  severe  tenes- 
mus, and  pain  in  the  pelvis, 
Contr. 

15th, — Feels  much  better;  pulse  96, 
Contr. 

19th. — Since  15th,  no  change  of  any 
importance  took  place  till  this  morn- 
ing about  2  o'clock,  when  a  gush  of 
yellowish  matter  of  the  consistence  of 
cream  came  away  from  the  vagina; 
several  folds  of  cloths,  sheets,  &c.  were 
completely  soaked ;  she  has  vomited 
twice  since ;  pulse  7() ;  tongue  clean ; 
feels  easy  ;  has  had  one  dejection. 

Contr.  To  have  some  port  wine,  arrow 
root,  and  enimal  jelly. 

May  3d, — Has  continued  to  improve 
rapidly  since   the  last    report ;    pulse 
7(> ;  is  able  to  go  about  the  room  ;  is 
gaining   flesh ;   is   troubled   with  glo- 
bus ;  has  had  scarcely  any  pain  since 
abscess  burst ;  there  is  still  considera- 
ble discharge  from  vagina. 
Contr,    et   Habt.    Pil.  Galban.  Comp.  j. 
t.  d.  To  wash  out  vagina  witli  an  astrin- 
gent   injection ;    (Sulph.  Zinc.     Acet. 
Plumbi,  aa.  gr,  x, ;  Aq.  Purse,  ^i'') 
10th.  — Has  been  doing  remarkably 
well  since  the  3d  until  last  night,  when 
she    was   attacked    with    severe   pain 
between  the    umbilicus  and  pubis  ;  it 
is  described    to    be    of   a    twisting  or 
wringing  character;  nulscSO;  tongue 
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clean    and    moist ;    heat    of  skin   na- 
tural ;  bowels  regular. 

Hab.  Sol.  Mur.  Morph.  jj.  stat.  et  fov. 

abdom. 
11th.— All  complaints  gone.  From 
this  period  her  recovery  was  uninter- 
rupted ;  a  few  weeks'  residence  at  the 
coast  during  the  month  of  June  com- 
pletel}'  restored  her  to  good  health, 
which  she  enjoj^s  at  present ;  she  men- 
struates regularly,  but  has  had  no 
family, 

Tlie  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 
your  attention  in  this  case  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  tumor  or  hardness  either 
in  the  hypogastric  or  ihac  regions.  A 
most  careful  examination  of  these 
parts  was  instituted  daily,  and  if  any 
such  thing  had  existed  I  could  not 
have  failed  in  detecting  its  presence. 

With  regard  to  the  combination  of 
quinine  and  mercury  which  I  ordered, 
I  may  mention  that  I  have  found  such 
a  combination  exceedingly  useful 
when  I  wish  to  bring  the  system 
speedily  under  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury. The  practice  is  by  no  means 
original ;  I  have  either  seen  or  heard  it 
recommended  somewhere,  but  I  cannot 
tell  by  whom. 

Case  III.,  Feb.  4th,  1841.— Mrs. 
Cooper,  a  very  delicate  female,  of  dark 
complexion,  eet.  24  years.  At  two 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  inst. 
gave  birth  to  her  third  child ;  the 
labour  was  easy  and  natural.  Was  do- 
ing well  till  last  night  about  six 
o'clock,  when  she  was  seized  with  a 
severe  fit  of  shivering  succeeded  by 
a  profuse  perspiration,  and  severe 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  pulse  120,  easily  compressed ; 
considerable  tenderness  at  the  hypo- 
gastrium,  and  some  tumefaction;  slight 
headache  ;  thirst ;  surface  of  body  hot  ; 
no  dejection  since  yesterday  ;  lochial 
discharge  moderate. 

Habt.    Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  ij. ;  Calomel,  gr. 

vi. ;    M.   et  Ol.    Ricini,  Jj-      H.   6., 

s.  o.  s. 

5th.  —  Feels    weak  ;     pain    better ; 

bowels    freely    opened  by   oil;    pulse 

116  ;  voids  urine  freely,  but  it  is  scanty 

and  high  coloured. 

Admov.    01.     Terebinth.    Calid.  to   the 

abdomea. 

6th. — Complains  of  severe  pain  over 

the   whole  abdomen  to- day,  increased 

on    pressure  over    the    hypogastrium, 

but  relieved  by  it  over  the  rest  of  the 


bowels;  pulse  120;  tongue   clean  and 

moist  ;  headache. 

Admov.    Hirud.   xij.  Vulv.  postca  Catap. 
Emoll.    Repet.     Calomel    et  Opii  ut 
an  tea. 
7th. — Pain  much  relieved;  pulse 96; 
tongue      clean ;     leeches     bled     pro- 
fusely. 

26th. — A  few  days  after  the  last  re- 
port her  pain  returned,  and   has  con- 
tinued   with    intervals    of   remission ; 
considerable    febrile     cxcitenient    has 
also  continued ;  she  now  complains  of 
great  prostration  ;    has    exacerbations 
of  fever  in   the  evenings,  and   suffers 
severely  after  having  a  passage  from 
the  bowels ;    the  pain   shoots  through 
the   whole  abdomen ;    she   also  com- 
plains   of    a   feeling   of  weight    and 
pressure   about  the  lower  part  of  the 
pelvis.     On   making  a  vaginal  exami- 
nation, the  vagina  felt  hot  and  tender 
at  its  posterior  wall,  where  a  very  con- 
siderable tumor  or  swelling  existed  ;  it 
also  occupied  some  part    of  the   right 
side  of  the  pelvis  ;  the  uterus  was  not 
much  enlarged,  and    had  no  unusual 
tenderness  when   touched :  an  exami- 
nation   by    the    rectum  caused  much 
pain  ;  the  tumefaction  or  swelling  was 
readily    felt  through  its  walls;  it  felt 
soft    and    fluctuating.      I   proposed  to 
open  it   per  vaginam,  but  the  patieut 
would  not  consent. 

In  three  days  afterwards,  when  at 
stool,  a  large  quantity  of  purulent  mat- 
ter was  evacuated  per  anum.  She 
recovered  very  well,  but  about  six 
months  afterwards  she  had  a  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  in  consequence 
of  being  much  fatigued  and  exposed 
to  cold. 

Case  IV.,  July  7th,  1842.— Mrs.  Bax- 
ter, a  stout  active  female,  on  2d  inst. 
was  delivered  of  her  second  child  ;  had 
no  complaint  till  about  ten  o'clock  this 
morning,  when  she  was  seized  with  a 
most  severe  pain  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  shooting  round  to  the  hypo- 
gastrium; the  pain  was  so  acute  that 
she  could  scarcely  breathe;  it  is  now 
somewhat  abated,  and  is  confined  to 
the  hypogastrium  and  right  iliac 
region  ;  it  is  much  increased  by  pres- 
sure and  motion;  pulse  118,  wiry; 
face  flushed ;  skin  hot ;  thirst ;  head- 
ache ;  mamfuary  secretion  scanty,  and 
vaginal  disciiarge  almost  gone.  Yes- 
terday afternoon  she  had  sat  up  seve- 
ral hours,  and  had  several  slight 
shiverings;  bowels  easy. 
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E.V.S.  ft.  Sang.  ^xvi. ;  Habt.  Calomel, 
gr.  iv.  ;  Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  ij.  8va.  q.  q.  h. 

8ih.  —  Blood  flowed  freely,  and 
caused  faintishness;  the  first  cup  was 
much  bufl'ed  and  cupped,  the  others 
were  not  so ;  pulse  90 ;  pain  much 
better ;  tongue  clean :  milk  returned, 
but  lochial  discharge  less ;  no  dejec- 
tion. 

Habt.  01.  Ricin.  ^j ;  Tr.  Hyosciam.  5ij.  ; 
Aq.  Cinnamom.  5iss.     M. 

9th.— Continues  to  improve;  pulse 
90;  bowels  opened  twice. 

10th. — Was  called  suddenly  to  see 
her  at  9  p.  m.  :  complains  of  pain  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  greatly  in- 
creased on  pressure  ;  was  seized  about 
half  an  hour  since;  pulse  120,  hard; 
face  flushed;  considerable  agitation  ; 
surface  hot,  but  moist ;  tongue  dry  and 
furred  in  the  centre. 

E.  V.S.  ft.  Sang.  ^.xij.  ;  Adtnov.  Hirud. 
xij.  Hypogast.  Habt.  Enema  Com- 
mun.  et  repet.  Calomel  et  Opii  ut 
antea. 

11th,  3  o'clock,  A.  M. — Was  sent  for 
in  consequence  of  no  abatement  of 
pain,  which  had  now  extended  over 
the  whole  abdomen,  but  at  the  upper 
part,  whilst  slight  pressure  aggravates 
its  intensity,  firm  and  continued  pres- 
sure gives  relief;  this  was  not  the 
case,  however,  at  the  hypogastrium, 
where  pressure  increased  the  sufleriiig 
very  much  ;  the  pain  extended  round 
to  the  back,  and  down  to  the  sacrum 
and  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs  ;  pulse 
108,  soft  and  compressible.  The 
blood  taken  yesterday  was  slightly 
bufl'ed  and  the  leeches  had  bled  well ; 
enema  also  operated  freely.  Then; 
has  been  some  little  vaginal  discharge 
of  an  oflensivc  character. 

Contr.  Pulv.  et  Admov.  Ol.  Terebinth. 
Calid.  Abdom.  et  Habt.  Sol.  Mur. 
Morph.  3j.  St. 

13th. — Has  gradually  improved  since 
last  note;    pulse   Hd;    very  little  pain 
complained  of ;  gum.s  slightly  alTected 
by  mercury  ;  feels  very  weak. 
Inter.  Medicament. 

August  8th. — A  few  days  after  the 
last  report  I  was  again  called  to  visit 
her  in  consequence  of  the  return  of 
pains,  particularly  of  the  right  leg  and 
the  iliac  fossa;  leeches  were  applied  to 
the  latter  several  times,  but  with  very 
temporary  relief;  she  soon  became 
hectic  and  emaciated,  and  the  pain  and 


stiffness  of  the  limb  increased,  and 
was  accompanied  with  inability  to 
move  or  extend  it.  She  had  also 
much  pain  on  the  evacuation  of  either 
bladder  or  bowels,  particularly  the 
latter;  she  had  also  her  sufferings  oc- 
casionally increased  by  attacks  of 
abdominal  neuralgia.  About  the  30th 
ult.  the  inside  of  the  right  thigh  began 
to  swell,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tumor 
was  felt  in  the  iliac  fossa  of  this  side. 
On  a  vaginal  examination  this  tumor 
was  found  to  extend  down  into  the 
pelvis,  which  it  partially  filled  at  its 
posterior  and  right  sides ;  at  its  pos- 
terior side  it  became  confounded  with 
the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  swelling 
of  the  thigh  continued  to  increase, 
and  two  days  since  there  was  ob- 
served a  circumscribed  tumor  at  the 
crural  ring,  in  front  of  the  femoral 
vessels.  This  now  is  about  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg,  and  fluctuates ;  a  punc- 
ture was  made  into  it  with  a  curved 
and  grooved  needle,  on  withdrawing 
which  a  quantity  of  thin  purulent  mat- 
ter escaped;  this  continued  to  come 
away  during  six  weeks,  the  tumor  of 
the  iliac  fossa  and  v;igina  gradually 
disai)pearing.  The  patient  gradually 
recovered,  and  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  months  was  in  apparent  good 
health. 

Case  V.,  4th  Feb.  1843.— Mrs.  C. 
of  small  stature,  fair  complexion  :  at 
11  o'clock  on  the  ist  inst.  gave  birth 
to  her  fifth  child  after  an  easy  labour; 
was  doing  well  till  to-day  :  she  com- 
plains of  chilliness  and  pains  about 
the  knee-joints,  and  uneasiness  about 
the  lower  i)art  of  the  abdomen,  which 
is  increased  on  pressure;  pulse  108; 
skin  hot ;  tongue  moist  and  clean  ;  lo- 
chial discharge  scanty. 

Habt.  Pulv.  Doveri,  3j. 

Eodie  vespere.  —  Feels  no  better; 
about  an  hour  since  had  two  severe 
paroxysms  of  pain  shooting  down  from 
tile  pelvis  to  the  foot  of  the  right  leg; 
pain  of  the  right  iliac  fossa  much 
worse  ;  has  also  pain  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  but  it  is  relieved  by  pressure  ; 
skin  hot  and  moist ;  pulse  1 2(1;  head- 
ache ;  tongue  dry  ;  she  is  very  restless 
and  uneasy  ;  lochia  very  scanty. 

Admov.  Hirud.  xij. ;  fos.  iliac  dcxt. 
postea.  Catap.  Emolliens.  Habt.  Calo- 
mel, gr.  X.  ;   Pulv.  Oi)ii,  gr.  iss.     M.  st. 

."ith. — Leeches  bled  well ;  pains  re- 
lieved ;  pulse  107;  skin  cooler;  tongue 
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moist ;  face  slightly  flushed  ;  bowels 
freely  opened;  dejections  of  a  dark 
colour. 

Habt.    Pulv.   Doveri,    3J. ;    Calomel,  gr. 

xij.  ;     Ext.     Ilyosciara.     9j. ;    M.   ft. 

mass,    et  divid.  in  pil.   xii.      Capt.  i. 

Gta.  q.  q.  h. 

Gth. —  Abdominal  pain  remains  easy, 
but  occasionally  complained  of  fixed 
and  continual  jiain  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  particularly  severe  when  pres- 
sure is  made  by  the  hand ;  pulse  DO, 
soft  ;  skin  cool  and  moist ;  tongue 
clean,  but  rather  dry  ;  lochial  discharge 
increased 

7th.— Yesterday  afternoon  was  seized 
wi.h  severe  abdomintil  pains,  followed 
by  two  loose  dejections  ;  pain  still  per- 
sists, but  is  neuralgic;  pulse  100; 
mercurial  foetor  on  breath  ;  feels  sick, 
and  inclined  to  vomit. 

Habt.  Pulv.  Dover.  3j. 

12th. — Since  the  last  note  she  has 
im|)roved  considerably  ;  has  only 
slight  uneasiness  and  some  stiffness  in 
the  right  leg;  and  very  little  pain  is 
caused  by  firm  jiressure  over  the  right 
iliac  region  ;  pulse  7^  ;  feels  weak. 

27th.— On  the  lolh  had  a  return  of 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  this  was  relieved 
by  an  anodyne;  the  next  day  the  pain 
ex. ended  to  the  whole  of  the  right 
leg,  and  was  very  severe  about  the 
knee  joint,  where  it  is  still  felt;  she 
lies  \vith  the  leg  semiflexed,  and  severe 
pain  is  caused  in  the  right  iliac  fossa 
and  about  the  groin  when  she  attempts 
to  extend  it ;  she  has  sufiered  much 
more  pain  on  evacuating  the  bowels, 
which  can  only  be  emptied  by  the  use 
of  purgative  medicine,  as  tlie  pain  is 
so  great  on  giving  an  injection  that 
this  means  of  procuring  motions  has 
been  suspended.  About  the  21st,  a 
hardness  of  a  circumscribed  nature 
was  detected  in  the  right  iliac  fos.>,a; 
this  has  continued  to  increase;  it  has 
no  connection  with  the  abdominal 
parietes,  which  can  be  freely  moved 
over  it.  On  a  viiginal  ex:  mination 
being  instituted  to-day,  it  was  found 
that  the  tumor  was  connected  with  the 
posterior  part  of  the  pelvic  walls,  ex- 
tending up  the  right  side  and  forwards 
to  the  pubis ;  the  uterus  felt  tender 
when  touched,  it  was  low  down  in  the 
pelvis  and  pushed  forward ;  the  pulse 
is  now  120;  she  is  much  eauiciated 
and  hectic.  The  treatment  since  the 
13th  has  been  slightly  antiphlogistic  ; 


topical    bleeding;    blisters    arid   ano- 
dynes internally. 

She  was    ordered   now  a    nutritious  diet 
with  a  litde  wine. 

March  7th. — Nothing  of  importance 
occurred  since  the  27th  till  the  2d, 
wlien  some  tumefaction  made  its  ap- 
pearance immediately  behind  hip- joints. 
This  gradually  increased  'n  size,  and 
on  the  5th  distinct  fluctuation  was  per- 
ceived. An  opening  was  made  into  it 
to-day  with  a  curved  and  grooved 
needle,  when  a  few  drops  of  pus  and 
blood  came  away  from  the  puncture. 
A  common  breast-pump  was  ai)plied, 
which  took  away  a  large  quantity  of 
offensive  purulent  mattei,  which  flowed 
more  freely  when  the  tumor  in  iliac 
fossa  was  pressed.  From  this  the  pa- 
tient had  a  very  slow  and  gradual  re- 
covery. Though  tonics  were  freely 
given,  and  every  care  bestowed  .  s  to 
diet  and  regimen,  yet  it  was  nearly  six 
months  before  she  was  able  to  leave 
her  l)ed.  She  suffered  much  from, 
diarrhoea  and  perspirations.  She  even- 
tually recovered  her  health.  I  acci- 
dentally met  her  a  few  days  "since. 
She  states  that  if  she  walks  much,  she 
still  feels  right  leg  sore  and  weak.  She 
has  had  one  child  since  attack,  and  had 
a  good  recovery. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  the 
two  last  cases  were  at  first  treated  for 
uterine  peritonitis.  I  was  confirmed 
in  this  view  from  the  amendment  which 
followed  for  some  days  the  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment.  The  recurrence  and 
continuance  of  the  patieni's  suflerings, 
along  with  the  appearance  of  other 
symptoms,  undeceived  me.  A  vaginal 
examination  at  once  determined  the 
nature  of  the  affection.  Though  I  had 
been  aware  of  this  at  the  beginning  of 
the  attacks,  yet  I  am  not  certain  if  I 
would  have  made  any  important  change 
in  the  treatment,  ai  it  was  equally 
suitable  to  both  diseases. 

Perhaps  some  persons  may  be  inclined 
to  consider  these  two  cases  to  be  in- 
stances of  common  psoas  abscess,  and 
that  the  disease  had  been  going  o.i  in- 
sidiously previous  to  delivery.  This 
notion  1  cannot  entertain,  as  the  pa- 
tients had  not  the  slightest  pain  or 
uneasiness,  or  any  other  symptom  in- 
dicative of  disease  in  pelvis  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood, previous  to  their  confine- 
ment. 

CASr.  YI.,  Sept.  1843.— Mrs.  M , 
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aet,  24  years,  hr.s  all  the  symptoms  of 
hectic  fever,  and  in  abdomen  there  is  a 
large  tumor,  occupying  the  hypog  stric 
and  iliac  regions  ;  it  reaches  up  to  um- 
bilicus and  extends  from  side   to  side. 
Immediately  below  umbilicus  it  is  con- 
Dected   to  the  integuments,  which  are 
inflamed;    fluctuation    is    felt    at    tiiis 
part,   though  not   distinctly.     An  ex- 
amination per  vaginaiii  did  not  elicit 
anything  of  importance.     A  portion  of 
the  tumor  filled  the  greater  part  of  the 
pelvic  cavity  posteriorly, and  the  uterus 
was  pushed  low  down  and  to  left  side. 
It  could  not  be  satisfactorily  ascertained 
whether  or  not  it  was  connected  with 
the  swelling.     The  patient's  principal 
complaints  are  now  difficulty  :o  void 
the  contents  cither  of  bladder  or  bowels, 
and  when  she  does  obtain  an  evacua- 
tion from  either  it  is  with  the  greatest 
suffering.    Pulse  120.     About  fourteen 
months  since    gave    birth  to  her  first 
child,   which   was   still-born.     A    few- 
days  after  she  states  she  was    seized 
with    inflammation,   from    which    she 
never  fairly  recovered  ;    and  that  in  a 
few  days,  she  thinks  a  fortnight,  severe 
attack  of  pain  in  right  side   occurred, 
and  that  the  swelling  was  tlien  detected 
in  side,  about  the  size  of  an  egg.     She 
has  had  a  great  variety  of  treatment, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  have  any  check 
on  the  increase  of  tumor,  which   has 
gradually  continued  to  enlarge,  and  to 
take  a  central  position.     Her  feet  and 
legs,  about  three  months  since,  com- 
menced   to   swell,   and   are   still   very 
cedematous.     Slie  has,  during  her  ill- 
ness, passed  very  little  urine,  and  she 
affirms    that    on    some    occasions    she 
made  none  for  upwards  of  twenty  ("our 
hours.  She  has  also  been  much  troubled 
with  alternate  attacks  of  diarrlicra  and 
constipation,  her  dejections   being  at- 
tended  with    severe    tenesmus.      Has 
also  been  subject  to  "  weak  fits,"  and  a 
sensation  of  chonking  at  the  throat. 

Two  days  after  my  first  visit  1  made 
a  puncture  a  little  below  umbilicus, 
where  the  feeling  of  (luctuation  was 
most  distinct;  a  considerable  cpiantily 
of  thin  purulent  matter  came  away.  A 
compress  and  bandage  was  applied  with 
some  firmness. 

About  ten  days  after  this  puncture 
was  made,  it  was  found  that  very  little 
matter  came  away  from  wound  unless 
pressure  was  made,  and  as  the  i)atienl's 
iiealth  was  so  much  reduced  a  counter- 
puncture    was     made     per    vaginam, 


through  which  the  matter  evacuated 
itself  with  great  freedom. 

From  this  time,  though  her  recovery 
was  gradual,  yet  it  was  exceedingly 
slow.  The  treatment  which  she  got 
whilst  under  my  care  was  stimulating, 
tonic,  and  nutritious.  About  six  months 
elapsed  before  she  was  able  to  leave  her 
house.  Shortly  afterwards  she  left  the 
village  of  Barrhead,  and  I  have  not 
heard  of  her  since. 

This  is  the  most  chronic  case  I  have 
met  with;  and  though  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  disease  had  been 
treated  as  ovarian  before  I  saw  the 
patient,  yet  1  am  convinced  more 
apjiropriate  means  could  not  have  been 
employed.  Autiphlogistics,  succeeded 
by  tonicsandnnstimulating  diet, seemed 
to  have  been  most  judiciously  selected 
and  applied  ;  still,  however,  in  spite  of 
these  endeavours,  the  disease  proceeded 
to  the  extent  described. 

[To  be  continued.] 


NATIVE  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  AT 
LOGROSAN, IN  SPAIN. 

The  vein  or  rather  deposit  of  phospliate  of 
lime  lies  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  of 
Logrosan,  and  occurs  in  clay  and  slate,  except 
the  centre,  where  it  is  intermixed  with  quartz, 
it  has  been  traced  for  about  two  miles,  some- 
times emerKing  above  the  loamy  soil  and  at 
other  times  below  it.  In  some  places  the  bed 
of  phosphate  is  ten  feet  deep,  and  in  general  is 
from  si.\  to  seven  feet  wide.  It  may  easily 
be  traced  by  its  general  light  straw  colour, 
but  the  finer  parts  have  a  purple  and  white 
laminated  and  renifonn  structure,  like  some 
deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  extremely 
phosphorescent  when  pulverized  and  thrown 
on  ignited  charcoal  As  it  contains  no  in- 
gredient of  organic  life,  it  is  presumed  to 
be  of  j)rimitive  formation  :  it  was  first  noticed 
by  Mr.  Bowles,  in  his  account  of  his  tour  to 
Alinaden.  His  statements  were  exaggerated 
by  Spanish  and  French  authors,  who  de- 
scanted very  learnedly  thereon,  until  Monsieur 
Proust  reported,  that  whole  hills  were  com- 
posed of  it.  Unfortunatly,  from  his  never 
having  visited  the  spot,  his  remarks  were 
clever  but  inaccurate.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained, however,  that  the  phosphate  of  lime 
does  not  exist  in  sufficient  (|uantities  to  be 
available  for  agriculture,  in  case  of  any 
fMJIure  of  bone-dust.  It  contains  about  14 
per  cent,  of  fluoride  of  calcium  :  thus  nature 
has  here  provided  amply  for  that  material 
which  enters  into  the  bones  of  animals."— 
Murray'n  Spain. 
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A  CASE    OF 

ULCERATION  OF  THE  DUODENUM, 
UNSUSPECTED  DURING   LIFE, 

IN  WHICH  THE  GALL  BLADDER  WAS  FILLED 
WITH  A  LIMPID  COLOURLESS  FLUID,  AND 
CONTAINED   101   GALL-STONES.* 

By  C.  J.  Roberts,  M.D. 

Fellow   of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 

Society,  Physician  to  the  Welsh  Charity,  and 

to  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution. 


Every  candid  practitioner  will  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common circumstance  to  have  patients 
seeking  relief  from  symptoms  appa- 
rently trivial,  and  indicative  of  but 
little  serious  mischii  f,  but  which  in 
fact  prove  to  be  fore-runners  of  fatal 
disease.  It  is  only  after  death  w^e  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  cause  of  this 
fatal  result ;  with  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  knowing,  we  had  done 
every  thing  that  our  art  tells  us  could 
be  accomplished  to  afford  relief. 

The  case  I  am  about  to  relate  was 
of  this  character ;  the  only  prominent 
symptoms  being  irresistible  and  con- 
stant vomiting,  continuing  unmiti- 
gated from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack  until  its  fatal  termination. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  7th  of 
March,  of  the  present  year,  I  was 
called  up  by  my  friend  Mr.  Doubleday, 
to  visit  a  patient  who  hnd  been  suffer- 
ing under  violent  vomiting  ever  since 
the  previous  Tuesday  evening,  and 
which  had  continued  unrestrained, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  sub- 
due it.  The  patient  had  been  simi- 
larly fittacked  the  previous  Christmas  ; 
but  the  symptoms  readily  yielded  to 
the  employment  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  alkalies,  and  after  a  few  days  he 
returned  to  his  employment,  that  of  an 
Upholsterer's  clerk,  in  his  usual  health. 
At  this  time,  however,  the  remedy  had 
ceased  to  be  serviceable.  A  blister  had 
been  applied  to  the  scrobiculus  cordis 
equally  unavailingly.  Enemata  had 
been  employed  usefully  in  relieving 
the  bowels,  but  the  last  one  thrown 
up  had  been  rejected  by  the  mouth, 
and  was  very  evident  from  the  castor 
oil  which  had  been  contained  in  the 
enema  being  di-tinctly  seen  in  the 
matter  voided.  When  I  saw  him  he 
was   in   a    state   of  collapse,   and  evi- 

*  Communicated  by  the  author. 


dently  sinking,  and  my  attention  wa^ 
principally  directed  to  the  rallying  of 
his  failing  strength  ;  and  with  this  in- 
tent full  and  frequent  doses  of  am- 
monia, and  smaller  quantities  of  brandy 
and  water,  were  administered;  but  all 
was  inefficient,  and  he  sank  and  died 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  M.  of  the  same  day. 

We  were  allowed  to  examine  the 
body  about  4S  hours  after  death. 

The  body  was  much  attenuated.  Oa 
lifting  the  sternum,  some  slight  adhe- 
sions of  the  left  lung  to  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  pleura  were  found,  but 
none  were  discoverable  on  the  right  ; 
neither  were  there  any  tubercles.  The 
heart  was  large  and  flat,  and  there  was 
a  considerable  deposition  of  adipose 
matter  on  the  pericardium.  There  was 
also  a  slightly  increased  quantity  of 
the  liq.  periCHrdii  ;  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  hcHrt  was  healthy  ;  the 
stomach,  enormously  i.iflated,  was  ly- 
ing very  prominently  forward;  the 
convolutions  of  the  intestines  were 
glued  together  by  lymph,  but  the  con- 
necting matter  was  neither  insufficient 
quantity  nor  consistence,  nor  firmness 
of  structure,  to  warrant  being  called 
adhesions.  The  jejunum  throughout 
its  whole  extent  was  much  distended, 
while  the  calibre  of  the  ilium  was  pro- 
portionately diminished  ;  and  at  its 
lower  third  was  so  constricted  as 
scarcely  to  permit  of  the  passing  of  a 
swan  quill ;  these  intestines  bore  the 
marks  of  slow  inflammatory  action. 
At  the  constricted  portion  of  the  ilium 
a  small  cul  de-sac,  about  half  the 
length  of  the  appendix  coeci,  and  simi- 
larly constricted,  was  found,  having  a 
valvular  aperture  into  the  intestine 
very  much  rcsnibling  those  of  the 
ureters  into  the  bladder  ;  it  was  enqjty. 
The  colon  was  smaller  than  usual,  and 
from  the  descending  portion  down- 
wards had  beuome  so  narrowed  as 
to  fiave  lost  all  resemblance  to  its 
original  character,  and  assuming  that 
of  the  small  intestines.  On  slitting  up 
the  stomach  it  was  more  covered  with, 
ecchymotic  spots  than  is  usual,  which 
were  of  a  very  deep  colour,  and  were 
continued  through  the  pylorus  into  the 
duodenum.  The  coats  of  this  bowel 
were  ulcerated  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  and  a  distinct  line  of  demarca- 
tion was  visible  where  one  intes:ine 
left  off  and  the  other  began.  The  small 
intestines  were  much  attenuated,  and 
of  so  frail  a  texture  as  scarcely  to  bear 
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handling;  and  this  was  the  more 
marked  at  the  strictured  part. 

The  liver  was  healttiy,  although 
somewhat  smaller  than  natural.  The 
gall-bladder  was  tensely  fall  of  fluid, 
and  extruded  some  distance  beyond 
the  margin  of  the  liver:  —  at  its 
apex  it  presented  the  peculiar  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  translucent  vesi- 
cle, apparently  formed  by  a  rup- 
ture of  the  external  and  a  protru- 
sion of  the  internal  coats  through  the 
fissure.  On  cutting  into  it,  to  our  great 
surprise,  rather  more  than  four  ounces 
of  a  perfectly  limpid  transparent 
colourless  fluid  escaped,  resembling 
water,  and  we  were  so  taken  un- 
awares that  we  permitted  it  to  flow 
away  without  attempting  to  reserve 
any  for  chemical  examination.  The 
coats  of  the  gall-bladder  were  as 
blanched  as  if  they  had  been  long 
immersed  in  water.  There  were  found 
101  gall-stones  in  the  gall-bladder, 
and  one  was  impacted  in  the  gall-duct, 
just  at  the  curve,  or  doubling  on  its 
exit  from  the  vesica.  This  had  evi- 
dently tended  materially  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  vomiting.  These  gall- 
stones were  of  the  size  of  hirge  peas, 
and  much  bleached,  as  if  from  constant 
■washing.  The  kidneys  and  bladder 
ivere  healthy. 

Instances  of  a  number  of  gall-stones 
Leing  found  in  the  gall-bladder  after 
death,  without  their  having  produced 
any  irritation,  or  their  presence  being 
at  all  suspected  during  life,  are  by  no 
means  unfrcquent ;  but  their  being 
accompanied  by  a  total  absence  of  the 
biliary  secretion  is  very  rare.  Some 
of  the  older  writers  upon  medicine 
allude  to  it,  but  they  mention  it  as 
haj)pening  very  seldom,  and  consider 
its  occurrence  very  unusual  Fernelins, 
in  his  work,  De  Universa  Medccina, 
Lib.  vi.  Chap.  ix.  De  humorisdifferen- 
tiis,  speaking  of  bile,  "pra;ter  natu- 
xam,"  says,*  "Una  est  vitcllina, 
Graccis  AeKieoeiSrjsappellata,  quam  flava 
analura*  modo  dcficiens  piofert,  dnm 
caloris  non  naturalis  acrimouire  torre- 
tur,  ut  ex  fulvu  igneum  calorem  ct 
extenui  substantia  crassiorcm  dissipa- 
tione  conscqnatur,  qua;  et  colore  et 
crassiludine  omnino  vitellorum  crudo- 
rum  ovorum  speciem  ofTerat  quibus 
nomen  sibi  ascivit." 

Haiier  records  the  c;ise  of  a  woman 
■who  was  dropsical,  and  had  a  scirrhous 
*  I'age  2G3,  vol.  i. 


liver,  but  whose  gall-bladder  was  filled 
with  a  similarly  colourless  fluid  instead 
of  bile.*  This  case  and  Haller's  difiers 
in  this  particular;  he  found  bile  in  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus,  while 
we  could  not  detect  any,  in  any  part  of 
the  liver,  or  its  duets. 

t  Dr.  Graves  and  Stokes  detail  a 
case  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports, 
as  having  occurred  in  their  practice  in 
the  Mcath  County  Hospital,  in  which' 
the  gall-bladder  was  filled  with  a  per- 
fectly transparent  viscid  fluid. 

X  Andral  mentions  this  altered  con- 
dition of  the  biliary  secretion,  and  says- 
it  is  commonly  connected  with  fatty 
liver;  but  it  frequently  presents  itself 
without  there  being  any  visible  altera- 
tion in  the  liver  itself,  and  in  these 
cases  the  fluid  principally  consists  of 
albumen  and  water. 

In  a  practical  treatiseon  the  Diseases 
of  the  Liver,§  by  Dr.  Thomson,  there 
is  an  allusion  to  this  changed  ap- 
pearance in  the  colour  of  the  bile.  "  It 
is  described,"  he  says,  *'  as  rather  more 
tenacious  than  serum,  eometimes  as 
a  watery  or  albuminous  fluid,  some- 
times ropy,  and  in  its  physical  quali- 
ties exactly  resembling  the  white  of  an 
egg  ;"  and  he  adds,  that  it  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  the  secretion  from  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  gall-bladder.  He,  how- 
ever, contents  himself  with  this  mere 
allusion,  and  does  not  give  us  any 
symptoms  by  which  we  may  be  enabled 
to  detect  its  presence  during  life,  nor 
any  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
secreted. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  thin,. 
spare  man,  55)  years  of  age,  and  who 
had  never  been  attacked  by  any  severe 
illness  during  his  life.  He  never  ap- 
parently suffered  from  hepatic  de- 
rangement, nor  was  ever  jaundiced; 
he  could  lie  equally  well  on  either  side, 
and  had  never  complained  of  pain  in 
tile  region  of  the  gall-bladder,  nolwith- 
slanding  a  calculus  was  firmly  impacted 
in  the  duct,  which  was  tl.c  main 
c.iuse  of  the  gastric  irritation.  He  had 
occasional  attacks  of  indigestion,  which 
lasted  a  few  days,  and  then  passed 
away;  and  these  were  by  no  means 
frequent,  and  had  but  recently  hap- 
pened. 

*  Opusciila   Pathologica,  Historica,    No.  14, 

]m^e  80. 

t  Diililin  Hospital  UcportR,  vol.  5,  p.  108. 

t  2n(lc  I'lirtic,  Dcuxiiine  Volume,  Anatomic 
I'ntlinlo^'ique,  p.  612. 

§  rage  19. 
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The  only  circumstance  which  renders 
this  case  worth  recording,  is  that  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
biliary  secretion  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  seldom  mentioned  by  authors. 


HEALTH  OF  WOMEX  AT  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE 
"  CHANGE  OF  LIFE." 

jNIuret,  in  his  work  on  the  Population  of 
the  Pays  de  Vand,  did  not  find  that  from 
forty  to  fifty  was  more  dangerous  to  females 
than  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
age ;  and  M.  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf, 
•who  has  also  made  very  elaborate  researches 
on  the  same  subject,  read  an  interesting  me- 
moir at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1818. 
■which  contains  results  as  follows  : — "  From 
the  fortieth  to  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude, 
on  a  line  extending  through  Vevay,  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Stockholm,  we  can  discover  at 
no  period  of  the  life  of  the  female,  from  the 
thirtieth  to  her  seventieth  year,  any  other 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  mortality  than  that 
necessarily  determined  by  the  progressive 
advince  of  age.  At  every  epoch  of  the  life 
of  the  male,  from  the  thirtieth  year  to  the 
seventieth,  the  mortality  exceeds  that  of  the 
other  sex,  but  especially  from  forty  to  fifty 
years  of  age.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  age 
from  forty  to  fifty  is  more  dangerous  for 
men  than  for  women,  and  that  too  without 
reference  to  the  kind  of  life  they  live,  whe- 
ther in  town  or  country,  in  the  camp  or  the 
cloister.  But,  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
women  do  die  between  the  fortieth  and  fif- 
tieth year  of  the  consequences  of  their  great 
physiological  change  under  consideration, 
and  as  in  spite  of  this  cause  of  mortality, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other  sex,  their  de- 
crease, instead  of  being  greater,  is  actually 
less  than  that  of  the  male,  what  power  and 
duration  of  life  would  be  theirs,  were  it  not 
for  this  condition  which  nature  has  appended 
to  their  sexual  character. — Meigs'  Transla- 
tion of  M.  Colombat  on  the  Diseases  of 
Femaks. 

HYDRO- PNEUMO-PERICARDIUM. 

Ax  example  of  this  form  of  disease  is  given 
by  M.  Bricheteau  (Archives  Gen.  de  JNIed. 
March  1844)  in  which  fluctuation  of  liquid 
in  the  pericardium,  coinciding  v.-ith  each 
beat  of  the  heart,  was  perceptible  by  the  ear 
during  life,  and  resembled  the  flap  of  a 
paddle  against  the  water.  The  pericardium 
was  foimd  after  death  greatly  distended,  and 
being  punctured,  gave  exit,  with  audible 
sound,  to  a  quantity  of  very  foetid  sero- 
purulent  fluid.  (Bricheteau  has  referred  to 
authorities,  and  finds  his  case  almost  unique, 
the  only  complete  case  of  the  kind.) — Dr. 
Bennett's  Report  :  British  and  Foreign 
Med.  Review. 


CLIMATE  OF  MADRID. 

Madrid  is  as  a  residence  disagreeable  and 
unhealthy,  alternating  between  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  :  although,  says  an  accurate 
writer,  Madrid  is  10°  South  of  London,  the 
mean  annual  winter  temperature  is  43''7, 
or  only  A°  higher  than  that  of  our 
capital*  ;  but  during  every  winter  a  degree 
of  cold  is  experienced  which  is  very  rare  in 
London  :  in  1830  the  thermometer  sank  to 
O'-'S  Fahr.,  and  a  great  quantity  of  snow  fell, 
and  every  year,  for  several  nights,  the  ther- 
mometer descends  several  degrees  below  32°, 
and  the  rivers  are  covered  with  ice,  although 
it  generally  disappears  in  the  day.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  three  summer 
months  is  7G°2,  or  15°  higher  than  London  ; 
but  during  the  Solano,  the  south-east  wind, 
it  frequently  rises  to  90°  or  even  100°,  in  the 
shade,  while  in  the  sun  the  heat  and  glare 
are  African  ;  to  this,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
climate,  are  added  the  blasts  of  Siberia,  for 
being  placed  on  a  denuded  plateau,  it  is 
exposed  to  the  keen  blasts  which  sweep 
down,  impregnated  with  death,  from  the 
Eolus  cave  of  the  snowy  Guadarrama,  the 
nursery  of  consumption.  The  capital,  even 
if  there  were  no  local  doctors,  would  soon 
cease  to  be  a  living  city,  were  it  not  re- 
plenished by  the  thousands  who  flock  to  it 
from  the  provinces  ;  for  it  is  the  destructive 
spider  which  attracts  into  the  web  all  those 
who  hope  to  make  their  fortunes.  Yet  the 
natives  are  loud  in  its  praise ;  just  as  weak- 
minded  persons  are  the  proudest  of  those 
very  errors  of  which  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed.  The  summer  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous period,  when  the  pores  are  open,  for 
often,  during  a  N.E.  wind,  the  difference 
of  temperature  on  one  side  of  a  street  to  the 
other  often  reaches  20",  and  the  incautious 
stranger  turning  out  of  a  street  which  is 
roasted  by  the  sun,  is  caught  at  a  corner  by 
Eolus,  and  incontinently  forwarded  to  the 
eemetario  !  The  subtle  air  which  will  not 
extinguish  a  candle  puts  out  a  man's  life. 
Dry,  searching,  and  cutting,  this  assassin 
breath  of  death  pierces  through  flesh  and 
bone  to  the  marrow  ;  hence  the  careful  way 
in  which  the  natives  cover  their  mouths,  the 
women  with  handkerchiefs,  the  men  by 
muffling  themselves  up  in  their  cloaks.  By 
these  unmechanical  respirators,  the  lungs  are 
jirotected,  for  '  el  hornose  escalienta  por  la 
l/oca  ;'  the  oven  is  heated  at  the  mouth.  The 
average  of  deaths  at  Madrid  is  as  1  in  28, 
while  in  London  it  is  as  1  in  42  :  no  wonder, 
according  to  Salas,  that  even  the  healthy  live 
on  physic.  The  climate  is  particularly  fatal 
to  young  children." — Ford's  Spain. 

*  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  London  i& 
50. °4  ;  according  to  some,  50.  o8.— Ed.  Gaz. 
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Remarks.  —  By  referring  to  the 
above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  only 
two  of  the  thirty-four  women  were  pri- 
miparae. 

In  5  women  it  was  the  2dconfinement, 

3  "  3d 

4  "  4th        " 

5  "  5th        " 
4               "  7th 

3  «  8ih  " 

**   3  "  9th  " 

1  "  10th  " 

2  "  Ilth  " 
2  "  16th  " 

Two  women  are  stated  to  have  ar- 
rived at  the  full  period  of  utero-gestr:- 
tion,  twelve  to  have  been  delivered  be- 
tween the  eighth  and  ninth  montlis  of 
pregnancy,  and  seventeen  at  the  eighth 
month  and  under. 

In  fifteen  cases  the  presentation  of 
the  placenta  is  marked  "complete;"  in 
eighteen  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
situated  "partially"  over  the  os  uteri; 
in  the  case  marked  "  not  known,"  I  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  complete,  but  the 
placenta  was  I'emoved  piecemeal  by  the 
midwife  before  I  was  called  to  the  case. 

H/oile  of  di/iveri/.  —  ln  two  cases  of 
partial  presentation,  the  membranes 
•were  ruptured,  and  delivery  completed 
by  the  natural  efibrts.  In  thirty,  the 
operation  of  version  was  performed;  in 
one  of  them,  the  head  of  the  child  could 
not  be  extracted  until  its  size  hfiJ  been 
lessened  by  the  perforator :  a  similar 
operation  had  been  practised  in  her 
previous  confinement  (the  first).  In 
but  one  case  was  the  placental  mass 
perforated  by  the  hand  of  the  operator. 

In  one  case  (34)  the  patient  had  lost 
a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  being 
attended  by  a  midwife  who  had  re- 
moved the  i)lacenta  "piecemeal;"  the 
divided  funis  protruded  through  the 
external  parts.  After  administering 
stimulants,  and  waiting  for  some  time 
until  the  patient  had  rallied,  I  de- 
livered her  by  means  of  the  crotchet. 

To  Case  3'J  I  was  called,  and  found 
the  patient  sinking,  with  no  pulse  at 
the  wrist,  and  the  heart's  action 
scarcely  lo  be  felt.  At  3  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  I  visited  lier,  she  had 
had  her  eighth  attack  of  bleeding;  these 
losses  having  occurred  in  the  eourse  of 
five  weeks.  The  presentation  had  not 
been  discovered,  and  blood  was  still 
trickling  from  the  vagina.  Brandy 
and  ammonia  were  given  by  mouth,  and 


brandy  in  gruel  injected  "  per  anum." 
The  hand  was  readily  admitted  into 
the  vagina,  which  was  very  relaxed, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pla- 
centa was  found  detached  and  protrud- 
ing through  the  os  uteri;  its  remaining 
attachment  was  separated,  and  the  mass 
removed;  there  was  no  pulsation  of  the 
funis.  The  bleeding  immediately 
ceased,  and  did  not  recur  until  iier  death, 
which  shortly  took  place.  This  was  a 
case  in  which  the  efficacy  of  transfu- 
sion might  have  been  tried,  but  not 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  case  when 
I  left  home,  I  was  unprovided  with  the 
necessary  instruments. 

One  of  the  cases  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  Ashwell,  two  by  my  late  colleague 
Mr.  Tweedie,  three  by  pupils  attached 
to  the  Lying-in  Institution  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  three  by  surgeons  in  prac- 
tice, and  the  remainder  by  myself. 

Thirty-three  children  were  delivered; 
eighteen  born  alive,  and  fifteen  dead. 
Of  the  eighteen  born  alive,  nine  were 
males,  and  nine  females.  Of  the  fif- 
teen still-born  children,  twelve  were 
males  and  three  females ;  so  that 
twenty-one  children  were  males,  and 
twelve  females. 

Eight  deaths  occurred;  of  these, 
three  deserve  especial  notice.  In  one, 
(Case  18),  the  woman  died  with  peri- 
carditis, having,  in  the  absence  of  her 
nurse,  risen  from  her  bed  a  few  days 
after  her  delivery,  and  walked  down 
stairs  to  open  the  street  door.  In  Case 
30,  peritonitis  took  place  on  the  third 
day,  and  proved  fatal  on  the  fifth  day. 
In  Case  32,  the  paiient  died  on  the 
ninth  day,  of  phlebitis,  having  been  ex- 
posed to  contagion.  These  causes  of 
death  might  have  prevailed  if  the  la- 
bours had  been  perfectly  natural.  Case 
33  died  with  the  child  in  utero,  a 
short  time  after  the  removal  of  the  pla- 
centa. In  four  cases  death  took  place 
soon  after  the  performance  of  the  ope- 
ration of  version  ;  Case  3  in  seven  hours, 
transfusion  having  been  unsuccessfully 
performed;  Case  12,  immediately  after 
delivery  :  this  woman  had  had  pre- 
viously two  copious  losses  of  blood, 
without  sending  for  assistance :  Case 
10,  in  one  hour  after  delivery:  her 
powers  were  previously  reduced  by 
gin-drinking,  and  a  want  of  food  ;  and 
Case  24,  a  weakly  woman,  who  iiad  born 
ten  children,  and  was  most  destitute. 

I  have  seen  three  other  fatal  cases  of 
placental  presentuUon,  in  which  version 
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was  performed,  but  I  am  unable  to  ob- 
tain tne  necessary  pariiculars.  In  one, 
the  woman  died  while  the  operator's 
arm  was  in  the  uterus;  in  the  second, 
the  patient  expired  in  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  after  delivery,  heemorrhage 
continuing  after  the  extraction  of  the 
child  and  sccundines,  with  the  uterus 
Avell  contracted.  Altiiough  no  post-mor- 
tem examination  took  place,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  the  os  uteri  was  la- 
cerated by  the  hand  of  the  operator, 
and  in  the  third  case  the  patient  died 
immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the 
child,  before  the  expulsion  of  the  pla- 
centa. 

The  first  fourteen  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  the  Septennial  Report  of 
the  Guy's  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity, 
published  in  the  6th  volume  of  the 
Reports,  but  at  page  66,  hne  19,  there 
is  an  error,  which  I  will  take  this  op- 
portunity of  correcting.  The  paragraph 
runs,  "in  all,  delivery  was  accom- 
plished by  the  operation  of  turning," 
it  should  be,  "in  all,  ivitk  the  exception 
of  one,  delivery  was  accomplished  by 
the  operation  of  turning." 

12,  Wellington  Street,  Southwark, 
November,  1845. 

NECROSIS  OF  THE  TENTH  AND  ELEVENTH 
RIBS  ON  THE  LEFT  SIDE,  AND  ALSO  OF 
THE  CORRESPONDING  VERTEBRAE  ;  LUM- 
BAR ABSCESS  ON  THE  SAME  SIDE  ;  MI- 
LIARY TUBERCLES  IN  THE  LUNGS,  WITH 
PNEUMONIA  IN  THE  FIRST  STAGE  ;  EN- 
TERITIS :    DEATH.     BYDR.  JOULMOUCHE. 

Case  — Gifault,  30  years  of  age,  was  the 
subject  of  a  large  ulcer,  with  irregular 
overhangfing  edges,  the  consequence  of  an 
abscess,  which  had  opened  in  the  lumbar 
region  near  the  vertebral  column  ;  he  gra- 
dually sank,  exhausted  by  his  long-conti- 
nued sufferings  and  profuse  suppuration. 

Necropsy. — There  was  an  irregular  oval 
ulcer,  from  eight  to  fourteen  centimeters  in 
diameter,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  lift 
lumbar  region  along  the  spine  ;  the  edges 
were  deeply  indented  and  undermined,  and 
the  base  was  of  a  dark  red  hue.  On  incision, 
a  cavity  filled  with  sero-sanguinolent  pus 
was  exposed,  terminating  above  in  a  fistulous 
canal  passing  between  the  muscles  of  the 
back  to  the  articulations  of  the  two  last  ribs, 
the  heads,  external  surfaces,  and  upper 
margins  of  which  were  necrotic  and  sur- 
rounded by  pus.  The  corresponding  por- 
tions of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  were  similarly 
diseased.  The  ulcer  was  bounded  by  a 
dense  infiltrated  lardaceous  cellular  tissue. 
The  ribs  of  this  side  were  more  oblique  than 
is  usual  ;  indeed,  they  appeared  nearly  ver- 


tical. There  was  no  communication  with  th? 
pleural  cavity  ;  but  the  lung,  opposite  to 
the  diseased  ribs,  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
pleura,  that  in  the  attempt  to  detach  it,  it 
was  lacerated.  The  inflammation  appeared 
to  have  been  propagated  by  contiguity  to  the 
inferior  lobe  of  the  lung.  The  whole  pleira 
was  covered  with  innumerable  miliary  tu- 
bercles, as  was  also  the  lower  lobe,  which 
was  in  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia.  Tu- 
bercles were  also  pre-^ented  in  the  right 
lung,  uncomplicated  with  pneumonia.  There 
were  signs  of  enteritis  in  the  jejunum,  but 
the  other  intestines  were  healthy.  The  liver 
was  in  a  state  of  commencing  cirrhosis. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide,  in  this  case, 
whether  the  di.-ease  commenced  in  the  costal 
articulations  of  the  vertebrae,  or  was  pri- 
marily developed  in  the  posterior  extremities 
of  the  ribs.  The  absence  ot  all  history  of 
the  different  stages  ot  the  disease  precludes 
the  possibility  of  arriving  at  an  exact 
opinion;  yet  the  first  view  of  the  questioa 
carries  with  it  the  greater  probability.  The 
development  of  tubercles  takes  place  in  the 
spongy  substance  of  the  vertebrEe,  which  ia 
consequence  become  softened,  abscesses  are 
formed  around  them,  and  thev,  together 
with  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  ribs,  are 
affected  with  necrosis.  Such  appear  to  be 
the  usual  string  of  changes  ;  and  therefore  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  disease  in  this  in- 
stance followeo  its  usual  course. 

In  this  case  may  likewise  be  noticed  the 
means  taken  by  nature  to  exclude  the  pus 
formed  around  the  ribs  from  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura. —  Gazette  Medicate,  1845. 

TUBERCLES   IN  THE  BONES. 

M.  Parise  (Archives  Gen.  de  Medecine, 
1843)  describes  the  appearances  presented 
in  a  patient  in  whom  tubercles  were  found 
in  the  lungs,  spleen,  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
spinal  canal,  in  the  substance  of  the  vertebrae 
and  sacrum.  In  the  latter  situations  were 
seen — 1st,  an  isolated  tubercle  surrounded 
by  a  vascular  membrane,  and  enclosed  in  aa 
osseous  cell,  the  surrounding  cells  being 
healthy  ;  2d,  grey  semitransparent  matter 
infiltrated  in  the  bony  tissue  ;  3d,  purulent 
infiltration  and  necrosis.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  necrosis  is  the  result  oi  distea- 
sion  of  the  osseous  cells  from  the  infiltratioQ 
of  the  yellow  tubercular  matter. — Dr.  Ben- 
nett's Report  of  the  Progress  of  Pathology y. 
(Sj-c,  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  July  1845. 

MORBID  ANATOMY  OF  COLICA  PICTONU.M. 

A  FATAL  case  of  this  disease  is  detailed  by 
Mr.  Welford,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  (Prov. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.)  The  patient  died 
on  the  sixth  day.  The  colon  was  found 
irregularly  contracted,  and  presented  several 
ecchymosed  spots.  The  appendix  cceci  was 
in  a  state  of  gangrene. — Brit,  and  For. 
Med.  Rev.  July  1845. 
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ON    THE 

THERAPEUTIC     EFFECTS     OF     NI- 
TROGEN IN  TYPHUS  FEVER. 

Bv  John  Gra.ktham.  Esa. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c. 


Under  certain  influences  a  morbid 
poison  is  generated  by  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  is  capable  in  two 
ways  of  becoming  a  cause  of  disease  to 
man,  namely,  by  entering  his  respira- 
tory organs  with  the  air  which  he 
breathes,  and  being  thus  absorbed  into 
the  system,  and  secondly  by  its  ad- 
mission into  the  alimentary  system,  in 
combination  with  his  food,  and  thus 
involved  in  the  function  of  assimilation. 
A  third  mode  may  be  recognised  when 
the  vegetable  poison  has  conmiunicated 
disease  to  animals  forming  the  food  of 
man.  Malaria  is  the  product  of  a  putre- 
factive action  amongst  vegetables,  and 
this  agent  admitted  into  the  tissues  of 
man  gives  rise  to  a  similar  putrefactive 
action  in  his  blood;  the  abnormal  mat- 
ters resulting  from  such  putrefactive 
action  requiring  the  aid  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin, 
for  their  separation  and  removal  from 
the  system.  Dr.  Heule,  in  pursuing  a 
pathological  investigation  of  fevers,  en- 
deavoured to  establish  as  a  fact  that 
the  material  of  contagion  is  composed 
of  organic  matter.  He  says,  "  conta- 
gion is,  as  it  were,  miasma  in  the  second 
generation ;  a  miasma  which  has  passed 
through  the  first  epoch  of  develo})- 
ment  within  the  living  body ;"  on  the 
other  hand.  Dr.  Cullen  remarks  that  the 
foundation  of  a  fever  is  laid  in  a  debility 
of  the  whole  system,  and  particularly  in 
the  atony  of  the  extreme  vessels.  After 
a  detail  of  many  facts  in  proof  of  hi« 
reasonings,  he  concludes, — "  Upon  the 
whole,  our  doctrine  of  fever  is  ex- 
plicitly this  : — the  remote  causes  are 
certain  sedative  powers  applied  to  the 
nervous  system,  which,  dinllni^hing  the 
energy  of  the  brain,  thereby  produce  a 
debility  of  the  whole  functions,  and 
particularly  in  the  actions  of  the  ex- 
treme vessels.  Such,  however,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  nature  of  the  animal 
economy,  that  tiiis  debility  proves  an  in- 
direct stimulus  to  the  sanguiferous  sys- 
tem; whence,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  cold   stage,  and  spasm  connected 


with  it,  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
larger  arteries  is  increased,  and  con- 
tinues so  till  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
restoring  the  energy  of  tlie  brain,  of 
extending  the  energy  to  the  extreme 
vessels,  of  restoring  their  action,  and 
thereby  es|>ecially  overcoming  the 
spasm  affecting  them ;  ii\K>n  the  re- 
moving of  which,  the  excretion  of  sweat, 
and  other  marks  of  relaxation  of  ex- 
cretories,  take  place.*  Dr.  Holland,  in 
his  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections, 
ascribed  the  cause  of  cliolera  to  ani- 
mate contagion,  which  he  supported 
by  a  number  of  lucid  arguments  and  fair 
deductions  from  analogies,  I  subscribe 
most  cordially  to  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Holland,  and  I  would 
call  especial  attention  to  the  instance 
which  he  adduces  of  cholera,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  similarity  of  that 
disease  and  typiius  abdominalis.  The 
latter  disease  I  observed  with  unusual 
severity  in  Lincolnshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire, about  the  year  1818,  when  it 
raged  with  such  violence  that  1  have 
seen  the  stage  of  collapse  with  disten- 
sion of  the  abdomen  within  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  attack  of  fever, 
which  always  commenced  with  diar- 
rhoea, and  death  almost  inevitable, 
despite  of  the  most  active  treatment.  It 
rnuht  be  evident  to  all  medical  ob- 
servers, how  varied  the  practice  of 
treating  patients  in  typhus  fever  has 
been,  and  it  is  no  less  perplexing  to 
read  the  many  theories  which  have 
from  time  to  time  filled  the  pages  of 
medical  liteniture,  all,  however,  de- 
manding attention,  and  not  to  be 
lightly  regarded.  It  is  therefore  with 
diffidence  I  offer  my  mite  of  expe- 
rience in  reference  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  typhus  fever. 

The  extraordinary  effects  of  nitrogen 
in  suspending  the  comatose  effects  of 
typhus  fever,  was  so  powerfully  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  during  the  last 
year,  that  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  pro- 
mulgate the  doctrine  of  diluting  the 
system  of  fever  patients  with  nitro- 
genized  matter  as  one  of  vast  import- 
ance. In  treating  this  subject,  I  shall, 
in  the  first  place,  take  notice  of  the 
blood  in  typhus  fever,  the  vital  action 
of  the  capillaries,  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  excretions;  and,  lastly, 
consider  the  treatment  indicated  in  this 
disease. 

•  First  Lines,  iiaragrai)h  40. 
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Every  part  where  bloodvessels  are 
to  be  found,  every  part  where  nervous 
influence  is  perceptible,  every  tissue  in 
the  wliole  body,  in  fact,  wastes  away, 
and  passes  eventually  from  the  system 
as  useless.     Where   no    means  are  at 
hand    for   repairing    these    daily   and 
hourlylosses,  the  individual  mustperish; 
the   various  constituents   of   the  body 
giving  way  successively  in  the  follow- 
ing  order  : — first,   the    fat ;    secondly, 
the  muscles;  and  lastly,  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  followed  by  derangement 
of  the  intellects  and  death.    Food  which 
is  suited  to  arrest  so  fearful  a  slate  as 
this     must    contain    those    substances 
which  are  capable  of  being  employed 
in  the  renewal  and  repair  of  the  body, 
■which  have  the  same  chemical  com- 
position as  the  body  itself,  or,  in  other 
words,  which  possesses  the  same  con- 
stituents as  the  blood.     There  are  but 
three    proximate     organic     principles 
which  are  known  to  come  within  these 
terms,   namely,   albumen,   fibrin,   and 
casein.     I  now  proceed  to  state  what 
are  the  constituent  elements  of  blood 
in  fever.    According  to  Jennings  (as  re- 
ported   in    Mr.   Ancell's    Lectures  on 
Physiology),   "  the  blood  in  the  first 
stage  of  typhus  fever  (depression)  is 
generally  thick  and  dark  ;  it  coagulates 
rapidly,  and  forms   a  soft  large  dark 
coloured  clot.      In    the  second  stage 
{excitement)  it  flows  readily,  is  of  a 
scarlet  colour,  does  not  coagulate   so 
quickly  as,   and  forms    a  m  /re    solid 
clot  than,  the  former;  it  is  occasionally 
covered  with  a  slight  buffy  coat.     In 
the  third  stage  (collapse)  it  flows  very 
readily,  is  thin,  watery,  and  of  a  dark 
colour ;  the  clot  is  loose  and  flocculent^ 
and  occasionlly  appears  more  as  a  se- 
diment of  colouring  matter  than  as  a 
clot."    In  thoroughly  developed  typhus, 
Dr.  Armstrong  found  the  blood  of  the 
temporal  artery  as  dark  as  that  of  the 
vein.     Dr.  Clanny  also  states  that  the 
watery  portion  of  the  blood  increases 
with  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  and 
that  not  merely  the  solid  constituents 
generally,  but  also  the  salts  and  car- 
bonic acid,  are  diminished.     The  water 
begins  to  decrease,  and  the  solid  con- 
stituents   to    increase,    in    favourable 
cases,  after  twelve  or  eighteen  days. 
According  to  Stevens,  the  salts  of  the 
blood  (especially  the   chloride  of  so- 
dium) are  diminished  in  typhus  fever. 
Dr.  R.  Clanny    also    states    that   the 
quantity  of  salts  is  materially  dimi- 


nished in  typhoid  blood.  The  fibrin 
is  found  decreased  in  the  blood  of 
typhus  fever,  and  the  decrease  is  in 
proportion  to  the  advancement  of  the 
disease,  while  in  inflamm;itory  fever  it 
is  just  the  reverse.  In  intermittent 
fever  the  blood  corpuscules  are  below 
the  normal  standard,  so  that,  as  the 
fever  degenerates  into  the  typhoid  form, 
the  blood  corpuscules  and  solid  con- 
stituents evidently  decrease.  The 
blood,  according  to  Simon,  in  typhus 
pctechialis  putridus  "  is  watery,  very 
poor  in  fibrin,  and  of  a  dark  colour. 
If  any  clot  be  formed  it  is  diflSuent 
and  very  soft,  the  serum  is  frequently 
of  a  deep  yellow,  or  brown  red  colour, 
partly  from  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
bile,  and  partly  from  dissolved  hajmato- 
globulin.  It  possesses  a  very  peculiar 
smell,  which  probably  differs  in  each 
disease."  It  is  by  no  means  improba- 
ble that  this  smell  may  be  produced 
by  a  volatile  salt  of  ammonia. 

Hence  the  blood  in  typhus  fever  is 
very  deficient  in  fibrin  and  blood  cor- 
puscules;  in  intermittent  fever,  also, 
the  blood  corpuscules  are  below  the 
normal  standard.  Intyplius  fever  the 
albumen  is  diminished,  and  a  salt  of 
ammonia  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
blood.  These  are  all  so  many  evidences 
of  an  imperfect  action  in  the  laws  of  as- 
similation in  fever.  While  in  health, in 
men  of  strong  constitutions  the  blood 
corpuscules  are  more  numerous  than 
in  feeble  and  lymphatic  temperaments. 
Now  the  red  particles  of  the  blood 
should  in  health  contain  99  parts  of 
ammonia  (animal  matter?)  and  one 
of  ashes,  and  if  we  refer  to  Dr.  Prout's 
statement  in  reference  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  staminal  principles  of  the 
body,  we  find  them  to  be  composed  of 
ultimate  elements,  in  the  following 
proportions  : — 

Carbon.    Hydrog.    Nitrog.    Oxyg. 

Albumen        50  7        15        20 

Gelatin  47  7        16        27 

Fibrin  53         7        19        19 

These  considerations  show  the  im- 
portance of  regulating  the  supply  of 
such  elements  as  will  neutralize  the 
destructive  action  of  oxygen  in  the 
blood  of  patients  suflfering  under  typhus 
fever.  The  necessity  for  the  consump- 
tion and  reproduction  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscules has  never  yet  been  disputed, 
but  various  theories  have  been  pro- 
pounded by  different  physiologists  re- 
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garding  the  seat  of  their  formation,  and 
their  mode  of  organic  development  or 
metamorphosis.  Schultz,  for  example, 
considers  the  blood  corpuscules  are 
formed  in  the  h'mphatic  glands  and  con- 
veyed by  the  thoracic  duct  into  the 
blood.  He  states  that  the  chyle  which 
is  found  in  the  vessels  issuing  from 
the  glands  contains  clear  round  oily 
vesicles  and  granular  lymph  corpus- 
cules. Although  the  lymphatic  glands 
may  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  the 
seat  of  formation  of  the  blood  corpus- 
cules, it  must  by  no  means  be  supposed 
that  the  latter  issue  from  those  glands 
in  a  perfectly  developed  state;  their 
ultimate  maturity  is  obtained  in  the 
bloodvessels,  and  is  without  doubt  effect- 
ed by  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  this 
opinion  is  supported  by  Schultz.  The 
great  qunntity  of  matters  abounding  in 
nitrogen  and  carbon,  and  urea,  uric  acid, 
bile,  mucus,  and  fat,which are  constantly 
being  secreted  in  the  urine,  faeces,  and 
mucous  discharges,  together  with  the 
considerable  amount  of  carbon  which 
is  given  off  as  carbonic  acid  in  the  pro- 
cess of  respiration,  must  all  be  refunded 
to  the  system  by  the  blood. 

The  seat  of  fever  I  consider  to  be  the 
capillary  structure;  it  is  in  this  struc- 
ture that  all  the  phenomena  of  secretion 
and  nutrition  are  performed,  and  by 
the  superior  force  of  the  chemical  law 
over  the  vital  principle.  The  capilla- 
ries are  the  seat  of  waste  and  diminu- 
tion of  structure  and  power  in  the  body. 
The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  effect 
universal  in  fever.  If  there  be  one 
symptom  more  characteristic  than  an- 
other in  fever,  it  is  the  wasting  of  the 
structures  of  the  body ;  the  wasting  al- 
ways taking  place  in  the  order  in  which 
oxygen  is  said  to  act  on  the  body  when 
not  diluted  by  a  due  supply  of  hydrogen 
or  nitrogen.  Simon,  in  his  chapter  on 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  blood,  makes 
the  following  general  remarks  :  "  all 
our  conceptions  of  organic  life  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  continuous 
change  of  substance,"  therefore  the 
blood  is  not  the  only  portion  of  the 
body  that  undergoes  this  change,  every 
organ  and  tissue  is  subject  to  tlie  same, 
which  is  presented  to  us  under  the  gene- 
ral phenomena  of  nutrition  and  con- 
sumption (or  waste),  and  which  is 
dependent  on,  and  effected  by,  the  blood 
alone.  Hut  since  the  various  tissues 
present  a  different  chemical  composi- 
tion,   and  since  the   different  organs 


separate  different  matters  fro  m  the 
blood,  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot 
all  modify  the  circulating  fluid  in  the 
same  manner ;  but  that  the  metamor- 
phosis must  vary  in  some  degree  with 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  ;. 
consequently,  circulation  and  respi- 
ration, so  as  to  bring  the  blood  in 
contact  with  oxygen,  are  necessary  for 
this  metamorphosis,  and  the  more  com- 
pletely these  functions  are  performed, 
the  more  perfectly  will  the  due 
changes  of  the  blood  be  effected.  The 
perspiration  in  health  is  an  albuminous 
fluid  excreted  from  the  skin,  containing 
carbon,  azote,  and  hydrogen.  The 
quantity  perspired  from  a  well-grown 
adult  is  estimated  at  two  pounds  in 
twenty-four  hours.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  skin  produces  similar 
changes  to  the  lungs ;  and  that  it  is- 
also  an  organ  of  absorption.  Bcrze- 
lius  considers  the  cutaneous  secretion 
to  be  composed  of  an  acid;  probably 
the  acetic  or  lactic  acid  (he  says  they 
are  nearly  identical),  a  muriate  of  pot- 
ash, soda,  acetate  of  soda,  and,  perhaps,^ 
albumen.  That  which  evaporates  is 
mere  water.  This  important  excretion 
also  demands  our  attention.  In  typhus 
fever  it  is  generally,  indeed  I  might 
say  invariably,  suppressed  in  the  com- 
mencement of  that  disease,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  blood  is  still  further 
impeded  in  its  assimilative  action,  pre- 
supposing the  capillaries  and  lymphatic 
glands  to  be  the  seat  of  typhus  fever. 
The  skin  in  health  throws  off  lactic 
and  butyric  acid,  which  when  suppress- 
ed, are  most  likely  carried  away  by 
the  kidneys,  in  the  form  of  urea,  or 
urate  of  ammonia,  or  uric  acid.  More- 
over, it  is  a  fact  which  I  may  mention 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  that  all 
patients  who  suffer  from  gout  have  a 
dry  skin,  a  fact  which  sufficiently  estab- 
lishes the  tiicory,  that  any  obstruction 
or  cessation  of  action  of  tlie  organs  of 
perspiration  is  rectified  by  the  exertion 
of  some  abnormal  power  in  the  kid- 
neys. When  fever  has  not  degenerated 
into  typhus,  the  perspiration  is  highly 
acid,  whether  this  be  acetous  or  lactic 
I  cannot  determine.  In  typhus  fever 
the  odour  from  the  skin  is  sufficiently 
cognizable  to  warrant  the  assertion  of 
its  being  the  effects  of  ammoniacal  de- 
composition. 

The  saliva  is  the  next  nitrogenized 
element  which  is  suppressed  in  typhus 
fever,  and,  in  consequence,  the  animal 
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heat  with  the  means  of  deoxygenatiori 
in  the  stomach  is  impeded.  In  the 
Gazette  Medicale  of  February  8th,  1845, 
is  a  communication  from  Mr.  Turck 
on  the  chlorides  occurring  in  albumi- 
nous fluids,  he  remarks,  "all  the  albu- 
minous liquids  he  has  yet  examined, 
viz.,  the  saliva,  serum  of  the  blood,  and 
white  of  eggs,  are  continually  disengag- 
ing ammonia."  He  conceives  this  gas 
is  due  to  the  simultaneous  presence  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  and  caustic  soda 
in  these  fluids.  The  soda  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  muriate,  and  ammonia  is 
then  slowly  liberated ;  therefore,  he 
concludes  that  the  evolution  of  am- 
monia from  albuminous  liquids  per- 
forms an  iuiportant  part  in  the  animal 
economy.  Enderlin  "  concludes  that 
the  saliva,  like  the  blood,  contains  no 
lactate,  carbonate,  or  acetate,  but  that 
its  alkaline  reaction  is  due  to  tribasic 
phosphate  of  soda,  which  serves  also 
as  the  solvent  of  the  mucus  and  pro- 
teine  compounds."  Contemplating  this 
secretion  in  health,  it  must  be  observed 
how  great  the  loss  is  to  life  w'hen  it  is 
suppressed  or  suspended;  it  is  not  only 
necessary  for  the  first  admixture  with 
the  food,  but  it  is  constantly  poured  out 
for  some  important  duty  into  the  sto- 
mach, when  chymification  is  not  go- 
ing on. 

The  next  secretion  is  the  urine.  The 
kidneys  perform  a  high  office  in  the 
animal  economy,  in  th':-  elimination  of 
abnormal  elements  from  the  blood  in 
disease.  The  natural  properties  of  the 
urine  are  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
stating. Authors  have  differed  much 
in  reference  to  the  alkalescence  of 
urine  in  fever, — without  doubt,  the 
escape  of  the  phosphates  in  urine,  with 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  urea 
during  the  \n'ogress  of  typluis  fever,  is 
very  general.  In  conclusion,  I  assert 
that  ammonia,  or  nitrogen,  is  deficient 
in  every  structure  as  a  staminal  ele- 
ment in  typhus  fever,  that  carbon  is 
found  in  larger  quantities  than  in 
health  in  all  the  excretions.  In  ty- 
phus fever,  oxygen  acts  by  accelerating 
the  heart's  action,  and  depressing  the 
nervous  influence  or  vital  power.  Am- 
monia acts  by  stimulating  the  capil- 
laries of  the  intestines,  is  absorbed  by 
the  lymphatic  glands,  and  assists  in 
the  elimination  of  carbon  from  the 
body,  and  finally  passes  ofl"  in  the  com- 
pounds of  the  urine.  The  kidneys 
compensate  for  the  defective  function 


of  the  skin  and  salivary  glands,  by  dis- 
charging matter  combined  with  nitro- 
gen. In  typlms  fever,  I  consider  it  is 
impossible  to  alter  the  duration  of  the 
disease.  Venous  congestion,  wherever 
it  may  be  found,  should  always  be  re- 
lieved by  depletion,  either  generally  or 
locally,  despite  of  a  feeble  pulse.  After 
giving  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil,  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  with  tincture  of 
opium,  should  be  persisted  in,  namely, 
ten  grains  of  the  former  with  ten  drops 
of  the  latter  every  six  hours  for  aa 
adult,  until  the  return  of  cerebral  actioa 
or  cessation  of  stupor  with  delirium, 
and  no  longer,  as  at  that  time,  aperients 
with  quinine  appear  to  be  indicated. 
Friction  to  the  skin  with  hot  lard  after 
ablution  with  warm  water  (9()  degrees 
Fah.)  is  of  the  greatest  benefit ;  as  oil 
is  absorbed  by  endosmosis  through  the 
veins  without  immediately  reaching  the 
blood;  when  imbibed,  it  combines  with 
the  albumen  of  the  plastic  constituents 
to  form  cells,  which  pass  into  the  veins 
and  serve  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body, 
and  also  to  regulate  the  animal  tem- 
perature. Dr.  Willis  read  a  paper 
before  the  Royal  Society,  "on  the  spe- 
cial functions  of  the  .skin,"  wherein  he 
showed  the  influence  which  the  dissi- 
pation of  a  certain  amount  of  simple 
water  by  the  sudoriparous  glands  ex- 
erted upon  the  current  of  blood  return- 
ing from  all  the  peripheral  parts  of  the 
body  to  the  heart,  and  in.sisted  upon 
this  as  the  means  by  which  venous 
endosmose  or  absorption  was  chiefly 
secured,  showing  the  power  of  absorp- 
tion and  exudation  in  that  structure. 

In  reference  to  diet,  I  consider  water 
as  the  first  and  most  important  require- 
ment of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  evolution  or  production  of 
carbonic  acid  ;  secondly,  good  beef  tea, 
highly  seasoned  with  spices,  and  salt 
with  barley  water  or  gum  water:  this 
diet  to  be  given  during  the  exhibition 
of  the  ammonia  and  opium  ;  when  qui- 
nine is  indicated,  then  I  would  recom- 
mend port  wine  in  addition  to  the  above 
diet,  and  gradually  return  to  a  solid 
diet.  On  a  general  review  of  the  fore- 
going observations,  the  most  prominent 
symptom  in  typhus  fever  appears  to  be 
waste  of  the  structures  of  the  body, 
not  simply  attributable  to  the  supe- 
riority of  chemical  over  the  vital  action, 
but  to  more  remote  causes,  viz.,  the 
quality  of  the  air  respired,  and  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  di- 
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gested  (as  abstemiousness  in  animal 
food  is  considered  beneficial  by  those 
whose  experience  has  been  great,  espe- 
cially in  tropical  climes  :  they  observe, 
that  the  less  the  inhabitants  partake  of 
an  animal  diet,  the  more  exempt  are 
they  from  fever) ;  and  the  question 
arises,  are  these  causes  acute  or  chro- 
nic ?  I  should  say,  decidedly  chronic 
It  appears  impossible  to  conceive  ty- 
phus fever  occurring  suddenly  when 
the  blood  is  in  a  healthy  state  and  the 
brain  active.  Experience  fully  attests 
the  languor  and  debility  of  the  sys- 
tem during  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  typhus  fever.  In  the  year  1827, 
Tvhcn  an  epidemic  fever  of  a  typhoid 
character  made  its  inroad  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  especially  in  the 
parish  of  Plumstead,  Kent,  when  the 
drainage  was  very  bad,*  and  the  dis- 
ease was  very  fatal,  the  premonitory 
symptoms  were  attended  with  great 
prostration  of  strength,  with  mental 
depression,  a  livid  apjieararice  of  the 
lips,  and  also  of  the  nose,  dulness  of 
the  eyes,  and  torpor  of  the  excretions. 
I  had  learned  that  moderate  measures 
failed  in  arresting  the  attack,  therefore 
I  ordered  hydr.  sub.  muriatis  gr.  x. 
pulv.  jalapee  ji.  to  be  taken  every 
three  hours  until  a  copious  faecal  eva- 
cuation was  produced,  after  which 
action  the  sensorium  became  relieved, 
and  an  intermittent  form  of  fever  en 
sued  about  the  second  day  after  the 
action  of  the  aperient,  proving  the 
necessity  of  early  attention  to  conges- 
tion of  the  liver  and  intestines  during 
the  premonitory  stage  of  typhus  fever. 

Crayford,  Kent, 
Oct.  1845. 


The  clergy  were  the  only  practitioners  of 
physic  till  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 
Richard  Nigel,  Bihho|i  of  London,  who  died 
in  ll'J8,  was  apothecary  to  Henry  II.  ! 

It  has  been  asserted  in  Parliament  that 
during  the  seven  years'  war,  which  ended  in 
3762,  not  less  than  130.000  seamen  died  of 
disease,  two -thirds  of  them  from  scurvy. 

•  I  would  hnro  remark,  since  the  marslien  have  been 
better  drained,  no  purt  of  Knf;l:ind,  in  tlic  sume  aiti 
tude  wjtli  the  bed  of  the  sea,  is  more  healthy  tlian 
the  Kenti»h  eoant  alonij  the  river  Thames  :  as  those 
medical  men  who  are  ijfnorant  of  the  extensive 
improved  method  of  draining  and  passing  fresh 
Tunni.ruf  tettt/rr  nloni;  the  levels  have  asserted  that 
Uie  country  villa|;ei  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
«re  unhealthy,  and  the  inhabitants  very  subject  to 
*gv€;,  I  would  now  contradict  it,  as  such  reports  arv 
calculated  to  do  no  good  to  a  vicinity. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

FRIDAY,  DEC.  12,  1845. 

The  Lunacy  Act,  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  8  and  9  Victoria, 
cap.  100,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
attempt  at  permanent  legislation  for 
regulating  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  insane  in  this  country.  A  tempo- 
rary Act  was  passed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  William  IVth,  and  this 
had  been  occasionally  renewed,  as  the 
time  allotted  for  its  operation  expired. 
We  have,  however,  at  length  a  statute, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
clauses,  some  of  which  have  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  duties  of 
professional  men,  and  others  effect 
extensive  alterations  in  the  manage- 
ment of  lunatic  asylums. 

The  45th  section  is  that  which  more 
immediately  concerns  medical  prac- 
titioners. According  to  this,  no  person 
not  a  pauper  can  be  received  into,  or 
detained  in,  any  licensed  house  or 
hospital  without  an  order  under  the 
hand  of  some  person,  according  to  a 
certain  form,  nor  without  the  medical 
certificates  of  two  physicians,  suri/eons, 
or  apothecaries  not  in  partnership,  and 
each  of  whom  shall,  separatefi/  from  the 
other,  have  personally  examined  the 
person  to  whom  it  relates,  not  more 
than  seven  clear  days  previously  to  the 
reception  of  such  person  in  such  house 
or  hos|)ital,  and  shall  have  signed  and 
dated  the  same,  on  the  day  on  which 
such  person  shall  have  been  so  ex- 
amined*.    It  is  further  provided  that 

*  We  here  subjoin  the  form  of  a  medical  cer- 
tifirate  in  tlie  oaRe  of  private  jmtients,  according 
to  .Schedule  C  of  Clause  45  of  the  Act. 

I,  ,  l)ein(^  u  physician,  or  surgeon,  or 

apothecary,  duly  authorixed  to  practise  as  such, 
hereby  certify  that  I  have  exainined  A  B,  the 
person  named  in  the  accompanying  staieinent 
and  order,  stud  tlint  the  said  A  H  is  a  lunatic  (or 
an  insane  person,  or  an  idiot,  or  a  person  of  un- 
sound mind),  and  a  proper  person  to  lie  confined, 
and  that  I  liare  formed  this  opinion  from  the 
following  fact,  or  facts,  viz., 
Signed,  Name 

I'lace  of  abode 
Dated  this  dav  of  One  thousand, 

eight  hundred,  and 
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every  person  who  shall  receive  or  de- 
tain any  such  person  as  aforesaid  in 
any  such  house  or  hospital  without 
such  order  and  medical  certificates; 
and  any  physician,  surgeon,  or  apo- 
thecary, who  shall  knowingly  sign  any 
such  medical  certificate  as  aforesaid, 
which  shall  untruly  state  any  of  the 
particulars  required  by  this  Act,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

The  46th  clause  places  on  medical 
practitioners  a  greater  share  of  respon- 
sibility than  has  hitherto  existed. 
Under  the  old  law  they  were  per- 
mitted to  sign  the  certificate  without 
assigning  any  reasons ;  but  now  it  is 
ordered  that  every  physician,  surgeon, 
or  apothecary  signing  such  certificate 
shall  specif  1/  therein  any  fact  or  facts 
(whether  arising  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, or  from  the  information  of  any 
other  person )  7//;o/i  which  he  has  formed 
his  opinion,  that  the  person  to  whom 
such  certificate  relates,  is  a  lunatic  or 
an  insane  person,  &c.* 

The  47th  clause  provides,  that  in 
cases  of  emergency,  a  person  (not  a 
pauper)  may,  under  special  circum- 
stances (these  being  stated  in  the 
order),  be  received  into  a  house  or 
hospital  upon  a  certificate  signed  by 
one  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary 
alone,  provided  that  such  order  state 
the  special  circumstances  which  have 
prevented  the  person  from  being  ex- 
amined by  two  medical  practitioners; 
and  that  within  three  days  another 
such  certificate  shall  be  signed  by 
some  other  physician,  surgeon,  or  apo- 
thecary upon  a  like  examination. 
The  detaining  of  a  person  upon  one 

*  We  have  reason  to  belJHvethat  this  provision 
of  the  Act,  Dotwithstaridin<^  the  very  clear  and 
explicit  terms  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  has  been 
very  extensively  neglected.  A  lar?e  number  of 
lunatics  are  now  probably  confined  under  illegal 
certificates,  the  keeper  of  the  asylum,  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  the  medical  men,  being  thereby 
expo.sea  to  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanour. 
Since  the  above  remarks  on  the  Lunacy  Act 
were  written,  we  have  received  an  important 
letter  on  this  subject  from  Dr.  Willis,  of  Stam- 
ford, which  is  elsewhere  inserted.    See  p.  1434. 


medical  certificate  beyond  three  days 
without  such  further  certificate,  is  a 
misdemeanour  in  the  proprietor  of  such 
house  or  hospital. 

Under  the  48th  clause,  the  certificate 
of  one  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothe- 
cary only,  signed  according  to  the  above 
form,  will  suffice  for  the  admission  of  a 
pauper  lunatic,  provided  the  party  has 
been  previously  examined  by  a  justice, 
clergyman,  or  overseer,  and  has  re- 
ceived an  order  setting  forth  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  case. 

Clause  49th  provides,  that  no  medical 
practitioner  who  is  interested  in,  or 
attends  a  licensed  house  or  hospital,  or 
whose  father,  brother,  son,  or  partner, 
is  wholly  or  partly  the  proprie:or  of, 
or  a  regular  professional  attendant  ia 
such  house  or  hospital,  shall  sign  any 
certificate  for  the  reception  of  a  patient 
into  it ;  and  any  physician,  surgeon, 
or  apothecary,  who  shall  sign  any  cer- 
tificate contrary  to  any  of  the  pro- 
visions hereinbefore  contained,  or  j^jVA- 
ont  having  complied  with  all  the  pro- 
/ixjo/is  hereby  required  in  the  case  of 
the  patient  to  whom  the  same  shall 
relate,  or  who  shall  in  such  certificate 
describe  his  medical  qualijicalion  un- 
truly, or  shall  untruly  slate  anything 
therein,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanour. 

These  are  the  provisions  which 
chiefly  affect  medical  practitioners  who 
sign  certificates  of  insanity.  It  will  be 
seen  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  more 
stringent  than  those  under  the  old  law; 
and  we  have  here,  as  if  in  anticipatioa 
of  the  statutory  division  of  the  grades 
of  the  profession,  an  announcement 
that  a  wilful  misdescription  of  qualifi- 
cation, will  be  regarded  as  a  misde- 
meanour. In  our  view,  the  wording 
of  the  old  law  (2  and  3  William  IV. 
c.  107,  s.  28)  was  preferable,  because  it 
was  free  from  ambiguity.  This  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  language  of  the 
45th  section  of  the  new  act ;  and  un- 
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less  in  any  disputed  case,  our  judges 
should  put  a  much  more  liberal  inter- 
pretation upon  the  penal  clauses  of 
statutes  than  they  are  wont  to  do,  the 
proprietors  of  asylums  may  find  them- 
selves placed  in  an  awkward  predica- 
ment. The  statute  of  William  IV. 
required  the  certificate  to  be  signed  by 
two  medical  practitioners,  each  being 
a  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary. 
The  statute  of  Victoria  requires  the 
medical  certificates  of  two  physicians, 
suryeons,  ur  apothecaries.  The  strict 
interpretation  of  this  appears  to  be, 
that  the  certificates  must  be  signed  by 
two  of  the  same  grade  in  the  profes- 
sion, or  it  will  be  invalid,  and  the  con- 
finement of  any  person  under  it,  would 
Le  illegal.  Let  us  suppose  that  one 
certificate  is  signed  by  a  physician,  and 
another  by  an  apothecary  :  can  this  be 
regarded  as  a  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  an  act,  which  demands  medi- 
cal certificates  of  two  physicians,  or 
two  apothecaries  ?  We  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  say  how  the  matter  would  be 
decided  by  our  judges;  but  we  believe 
there  are  many  cases  in  our  law  books 
where  the  proceedings  have  been  set 
aside  under  penal  statutes,  because  the 
singular  number  had  been,  through 
negligence,  substituted  for  the  plural, 
and  vice  versa.  Indeed  many  acts  of 
Parliament  contain  an  interpretation 
clause  to  guard  against  the  inconve- 
nience that  might  arise  from  such 
technical  defects. 

An  interpretation  clause,  it  is  true, 
is  attached  to  the  act  before  us ;  and 
possibly  there  may  be  here  a  method 
of  escaping  from  the  dilemma  above 
suggested.  It  provides  that  words  im- 
porting the  singular  number  &hall  in- 
clude tiie  plural;  and  words  importing 
the  plural  number,  shall  include  the 
singular.  Admitting  that  this  provi- 
sion will  make  two  physicians,  sur- 
geons, or  apothecaries,  identical  with 
one  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary, 


it  is  rather  doubtful  whether,  in  face  of 
the  49th  clause,  where  a  misstatement 
of  qualification  is  for  the  first  time,  we 
believe,  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  made 
a  misdemeanour,  it  can  make  a  physi- 
cian of  a  surgeon,  or  a  surgeon  of  an 
apothecary  ! 

The  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
clause  is  obvious,  and  the  use  of  the 
words  must  have  arisen  from  some 
mistake;  for  it  cannot  have  been  in- 
tended that  a  matter  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  repealed  statute,  should 
be  left  to  be  made  out  in  a  new  statute 
by  reference  to  an  interpretation 
clause  which  is  intended  rather  to 
cover  technical  omissions  than  to  cor- 
rect downright  blunders.  Vexatious 
suits  have  been  before  now  brought 
against  the  proprietors  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums ;  and  it  is  not  a  comfortable  re- 
flection to  have,  even  in  a  technical 
point  of  view,  the  remotest  doubt  of 
the  legal  validity  of  a  certificate  of  in- 
sanity. There  are  other  acts  of  Par- 
liament relatmg  to  medical  subjects,  ia 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out 
many  serious  errors.  The  great  evil  is, 
that  these  statutes  are  framed  by  per- 
sons who  are  but  little  acquainted  with 
medical  subjects,  and  who  are  therefore 
unable  to  perceive  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  members  of  another  profes- 
sion may  be  affected  by  them. 


ilcbtctoS. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Ifea/thi/  Skin  : 
tpith  the  Meduataiid  Domestic  Treat- 
n.ciit  of  Cutaneous  /Jiseuses.  By 
Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.  Illus- 
trated with  six  steel  engravinj^s  by 
B.igg.  8vo.  pp.  35G.  Cluuchill. 
London:  1845. 

VVk  must  confess  that  when  we  began 
to  cut  the  leaves  of  tiiis  inq)ortant 
looking  octavo,  understanding  tiiat  its 
author   was   Mr.  Wilson,  the  experi- 
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enced  ;matomist,  we  expected  to  find  a 
very  different  work  from  that  which  an 
inspection  of  its  pages  proved  it  to  be. 
The  first  chapter  embodies  a  correct 
account  of  thestriicturesof  the  skin, and 
contains  here  and  there  an  interesting 
remark,  or  novel  view.  The  remainder 
presents  a  strange  confusion  of  popular 
discourses  upon  the  sanatory,  cosmetic, 
and  therapeutic  powers  of  soap  and 
■water;  recipes  for  the  preparation,  and 
directions  for  the  application,  of  the 
unguentum  sulphuris ;  rapturous  de- 
scriptions of  the  beauties  of  form  and 
organization  which  the  microscope  re- 
veals in  those  acari  scabiei  which  the 
said  diabolical  unguent  is  treacherously 
designed  to  annihilate;  touching,  but 
not  very  original,  anecdotes  concerning 
Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Prisoner  of 
Chillon  ;  and  an  entire  chapter  in 
honour  of  Priessnitz,  and  in  laudation 
of  hydropathy.  We  do  not,  however, 
"wish  to  dwell  very  strongly  upon  the 
demerits  of  the  first  literary  failure  of 
one  who  has  previously  shown  himself 
to  be  an  able  illustrator  of  important 
subjects.  We  are  certain  that  so  good 
an  anatomist  as  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson 
unquestionably  is,  may  discover  far 
more  useful  and  becoming  pursuits 
than  that  of  advocating  the  failing 
cause  of  hydropathy  (with  which,  by 
the  by,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  he 
has  scarcely  any  practical  acquain- 
tance), and  in  endeavouring  to  rival 
the  fame  of  good  old  John  de  Gad- 
desden,  which  chiefly  rests  upon  the 
fact  that  "  he  invented  diverse  modes 
of  keeping  people  clean." 


Facts  and  Observations  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery  :  the  Gleanings  of  ten  years 
of  active  general  practice,  and  having 
particular  reference  to  Fractures  and 
Dislocations,  Gun-shot  ivonnd,  Cal- 
culus, Insanity,  Epilepsy,  Hydroce- 
phalus, the  Therapeutic  Application 
of  Galvanism,  and  Fibrinous  Diar- 
rhoea. By  J.  Grantham,  F.R.C.S.E. 
8vo.  pp.  2lfi.  Churchill.  London, 
1845. 

The  ample  title  of  Mr.  Grantham's 
work  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  scope  and 
variety  of  its  contents,  which  are  very 
nearly  equally  made  up  of  surgical  and 
medical  cases,  and  memoirs.  Most  of 
the  cases  and  several  of  the  essays 
possess    considerable    practical    value 


and  interest,  —  among  the  latter,  we 
would  specify  that  upon  the  "  Me- 
chanical Apparatus  for  the  Treatment 
of  Fractures,"  which  contains  many- 
suggestions  that  have  been  for  some 
years  received  in  practice.  The  re- 
marks on  the  benefit  derivable  from  the 
use  of  hot  applications  in  the  treatment 
of  simple  fracture  and  severe  sprains— 
a  plan  which  we  first  saw  adopted 
several  years  ago  in  cases  of  the  latter 
kind,  with  almost  uniform  advantage; 
and  the  remarks  ui:)oa  the  importance 
of  attending  to  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  Insanity,  in  which  the  author 
dwells  with  much  judgment  upon  the 
benefit  which  will  result  from  an  early 
apprehension  and  removal  of  those 
causes  of  physical  and  mental  irrita- 
tion which  the  careful  physician  may 
frequently  recognise  as  heralding  the 
approach  of  confirmed  mania.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  feel  inclined  to  attach 
more  value  to  Mr.  Grantham's  surgical 
papers  than  to  his  medical  observa- 
tions :  several  of  his  papers  have  evi- 
dently been  written  with  considerable 
care,  others  are  greatly  overloaded  with 
unnecessary  details,  while  the  remain- 
der are  mere  sketches  of  opinions  which 
it  would  probably  have  been  well  that 
the  author  should  have  allowed  to  re- 
main unpublished  until  further  obser- 
vation and  reflection  had  enabled  him 
to  confirm  and  mature  the  views  which 
he  seeks  to  establish. 


EXPECTORATION  OF  PORTIONS  OF  HEALTH!" 
LUNG. 

Professor  Romig,  of  Gran,  relates  (Allg. 
Med.  Central  Zeitung,  Oct.  29,  1842),  a 
curious  case  in  which  portions  of  healthy 
lung  were  expectorated.  The  patient,  aet. 
34,  had  for  some  years  been  subject  to  moist 
cough,  unattended  by  pain.  In  the  course 
of  an  anomalous  illness,  characterized  chiefly 
by  abundant  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels, 
cough  and  dyspnoea  came  on,  and  during  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing  he  brought  up  a  por- 
tion of  apparently  healthy  pulmonary  sub- 
stance, one  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  half 
an  inch  broad  and  thick,  of  the  colour  and 
appearance  of  healthy  lung,  and  which  swam 
in  water.  On  the  following  day  another  simi- 
lar but  smaller  portion  was  expectorated. 
Reference  is  made  to  a  similar  case  recorded 
in  the  second  number  of  the  Central  Zeitung, 
by  Dr.  Joel,  of  Berlin. — Dr.  Bennett's 
Report,  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  July 
1845. 
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ON  MEDICAL   CERTIFICATES    OF    INSANITY. 

To  the  Medical  Profession. 

Gentlemen, — The  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  me,  implying  an  irregularity  in  my  con- 
duct in  having  received  a  patient  into  my 
establishment,  when  the  "  medical  men  cer- 
tifying had  omitted  altogether  to  subjoin  any 
fact  from  which  they  formed  their  opinion  as 
to  the  gentleman  referred  to  being  of  un- 
sound mind." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  very  many  of  you 
may  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  recent 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  August  last, 
relative  to  the  insane,  which  most  seriously 
concerns  every  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

The  Commissioners  have  expressed  them- 
selves satisfied  that  I  will  cooperate  with 
them  in  their  determination  to  carry  out, 
bona  fide,  and  strictly,  the  intentions  of  the 
legislature.  I  therefore  cannot  do  a  greater 
service  to  you,  or  cooperate  more  effectually 
Tvith  them,  than  by  publishing  the  letter 
addressed  to  me  on  the  subject,  because, 
while  it  must  direct  your  attention  to  the 
Act,  the  provisions  of  which  the  Commis- 
sioners are  aiming  to  enforce,  it  must  awaken 
you  to  a  knowledge  of  your  position  with 
them,  in  the  case  of  your  non-compliance. 

As  regards  the  case  which  has  induced  the 
Commissioners  to  caution  me  against  re- 
ceiving patients  upon  irregular  certificates, 
■which  cannot  be  received  by  them  as  legal 
documents,  I  may  observe,  they  knew  his 
father  had  placed  him  under  my  care ;  they 
had  received  an  opinion  from  myself,  as  well 
as  from  two  other  medical  gentlemen,  that 
he  was  deranged,  but  they  had  not  any  fact 
stated  from  which  those  gentlemen  formed 
their  opinion,  and  therefore  they  deemed  the 
certificates  irregular,  and  my  conduct  repre- 
hensible. 

I  mention  these  circumstances,  in  order 
to  impress  on  every  raeml>er  of  the  medical 
profession,  the  implicit  attention  expected 
from  you,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  take  no- 
tice that,  from  a  dereliction  of  your  duty  in 
not  attending  strictly  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  you  may  not  only  bring  yourselves 
into  trouble  with  the  solicitors  of  the  Com- 
missioners, but  place  the  proprietors  of 
lunatic  asylums  in  a  most  painful  dilemma. 

The  insane  arc  often  not  brought  to  us 
until  they  cannot  be  managed. 

On  the  one  hand  we  are  liable  through 
your  inadvertence  to  incur  the  censure  of 
the  Commissioners,  for  affording  them  the 
aid  of  our  experience.  On  the  other  hand, 
•we  may  be  thought  by  the  relatives,  who  are 


unacquainted  with  these  preparatory  mea- 
sures, to  be  wanting  in  the  common  feehng* 
of  humanity. 

The  following  is  the  letter  to  which  I 
allude. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  very  faithfully, 
Francis  Willis,  M.D. 
Shillingthorpe  House,  Stamford, 
Nov.  29th,  1845. 

Coniniissioners  in  Lunacy  Office, 
12,  Abingdon  Street,  21st  Nov.   1845. 

Sir, — The  attention  of  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy  has  been  drawn  to  the  medical 
certificates  for  the  admission  of  *  *  * 
a  private  patient,  into  your  asylum,  in  which 
the  medical  men  certifying  have  omitted  alto- 
gether to  subjoin  any  fact,  from  which  they 
formed  their  opinion  as  to  the  gentleman 
referred  to  being  of  unsound  mind,  and  a 
proper  person  to  be  confined  ;  tnus  acting  in 
direct  violation  of  the  statute,  the  non-com- 
pliance with  whose  provisions  in  this  respect 
is  constituted  by  the  49th  section  a  misde* 
meanour. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Commis- 
sioners have  felt  it  theirduty  to  take  the  course 
which  they  have  adopted  in  similar  cases, 
and  to  refer  the  certificates  in  question  to 
their  Solicitor,  with  instructions  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  medical  gentlemen  whose 
names  are  attached  thereto,  and  to  take  such 
proceedings  as  he  may  deem  advisable  to- 
wards enforcing  a  compliance  with  the  Act. 

1  am  further  desired  to  caution  you  against 
receiving  patients  upon  such  irregular  certi- 
ficates, which  cannot  be  received  by  the 
Commissioners  as  legal  documents. 

In  thus  drawing  your  attention  to  the 
subject,  the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that 
you  will  cooperate  with  them  in  their  deter- 
mination to  carry  out,  bona  fide  and  strictly, 
the  intentions  of  the  legislature  as  respects 
the  insane. 

I  am,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
R.  W.  LuTwiDGE,  Sec. 
F.  Willis,  M.D. 

Shillingthorpe  House,  near  Stamford. 


presumed  influence  of  the  moon  on 

the  insane, 
In  enumerating  the  causes  of  chronic  de- 
lirium, M.  Pincl  alludes  to  the  supposed  in- 
fluence of  the  moon  in  inducing  paroxysms. 
"  Daily  experience  at  the  Saltpotricre  and 
at  Bici^tre  exhibits,  in  a  collection  of  up- 
wards of  3000  patients,  the  absolute  nullity 
of  the  alleged  influence  of  the  moon.  It 
may,  however,  be  said,  that,  during  certain 
nights,  lunatics  may  be  more  than  usually 
agitated  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  light 
entering  their  rooms,  and  the  figures  pro- 
duced on  the  walls  and  windows." — M.  S. 
Piriel,  on  ('vrebral  Palholorjy  ;  Brit,  and 
Foreign  Med.  Review. 
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Proccclitngs  of  Societies. 

WESTMINSTER  ISIEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  Nov.  8,  1845. 
Mr.  Fisher,  President. 

Mr.  Dunn  related  two  cases  of  fatal 
apoplexy.  In  the  first,  the  patient  was  a 
Chancery  solicitor,  forty-nine  years  of  age. 
He  had  attended  him,  some  months  pre- 
viously to  his  death,  for  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matic gout,  affecting  the  feet  and  knees. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  mental 
endowments,  and  had,  at  one  time,  been  in 
extensive  Chancery  practice  ;  but  he  was  a 
bon  vivant,  a  free-liver,  the  victim  of  gout, 
and  had  met  with  great  reverses  of  fortune. 
When  Mr.  Dunn  was  called  to  attend  him, 
he  filled  the  office  of  manasjing  Chancery 
clerk  to  a  house  in  the  Temple.  The 
attack  of  rheumatic  gout  supervening  upon 
a  shattered  and  broken  constitution,  was 
rather  a  severe  one,  though  it  gradually 
yielded  to  ordinary  treatment,  but  every 
subsequent  debauch  was  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  premonitory  symptoms.  About 
four  months  before  his  death  he  was 
threatened  with  apoplexy.  He  was  seized 
suddenly  with  giddiness  of  the  head, 
confusion  of  thouuht,  difficulty  and  thick- 
ness of  speech,  with  partial  loss  of  power 
on  the  right  side  of  the  body.  Mr.  Dunn 
was  sent  for.  By  prompt  remedial  measures, 
the  observance  of  perfect  quiet,  and  total 
abstinence  from  business,  the  symi)toms 
disappeared,  but  left  a  sense  of  weakness 
on  the  right  side,  and  rather  a  dragging  of 
the  leg  and  foot;  the  mind,  however, 
appeared  to  have  received  a  shock,  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  He  had  not  the 
same  aptitude  for  business  as  formerly, 
was  more  lethargic,  and  gave  indications  of 
a  loss  of  mental  as  well  as  of  piiysical  power, 
and  impressed  Mr.  Dunn's  mind  with  thecon- 
■viction  of  the  existence  of  ramollissement  of 
the  cerebral  substance.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fatal  attack,  he  was  found  out  of  bed,  on  the 
floor,inastateof  coma,  with  stertorous  breath- 
ing,— the  riijht  side,  arm,  and  leg  paralyzed, 
with  an  extremely  feeble  pulse  and  cold 
extremities.  He  was  not  altogether  in- 
sensible, as  he  could  be  roused  for  a  minute 
or  two,  by  speaking  loudly,  when  he  seemed 
to  recognize  those  about  him,  but  he  was 
unable  to  speak,  or  to  move  the  arm  or  leg. 
The  excito-motory  phenomena  were  still 
persistent.  Cataplasm -^  of  linseed-meal 
and  mustard  were  applied  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  soles  of  the  feet,  and  ammonia 
and  camphor-mixture  administered.  Alter 
a  time,  slight  re-action  came  on,  when  a 
turpentine  injection  was  thrown  up,  a  grain 
of  calomel   was    given    every    four   hours, 


and  a  blister  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  He  did  not  recover  his  speech,  nor 
the  use  or  feeling  of  his  hand  or  arm. 
He  had  occasional  convulsive  shudderings, 
and  died  during  the  second  night  of  the 
attack. 

Post-mortem  inspection. — The  vessels  on 
the  superfices  of  the  brain  were  tinged  with 
black  blood  ;  at  the  basis,  the  vessels  them- 
selves were  in  an  unhealthy  condition, 
presenting  spots  of  yellow  deposit  on  their 
coats.  The  convolutions  of  the  brain  were 
very  marked,  and  there  was  a  greater 
abundance  of  grey  substance  than  is  generally 
observed ;  the  white  matter  had  a  dingy 
look.  On  opening  the  lateral  ventricles, 
the  right  presented  nothing  abnormal ;  but 
in  the  left,  the  top  or  upper  surface  of  the 
corpus  striatum  was  greatly  distended,  and 
jiartially  ruptured  by  a  clot  of  blood  passing 
upwards.  The  ventricle  was  filled  with 
black  blood,  which  extended  into  the  cerebral 
substance  beyond  it,  in  the  direction  of  the 
fissura  Sylvii.  About  one-third  of  the 
thalamus  opticus  was  softened  down,  and 
mixed  with  the  bloody  degeneration  of  its 
substance. 

Mr.  Dunn  considered  that  the  most 
characteristic  point  about  the  case  was  the 
condition  of  the  left  lateral  ventricle,  the 
state  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  the  thalamus 
opticus,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
hemiplegia  of  the  right  side.  Feeling,  and 
the  power  of  moving  the  arm  and  leg,  were 
lost,  and  both  the  thalamus  and  corpus 
striatum  were  seriousiy  implicated.  So  far 
as  Mr.  Dunn's  own  observation  had  ex- 
tended, and  so  far  as  he  had  had  opportu- 
tunities  of  pursuing  this  interesting  inquiry 
by  post-mortem  investigations,  they  led  him 
to  support  the  opinion,  that  in  the  great 
nervous  centre,  the  brain,  the  corpora  striata 
were  the  seat  or  source  of  voluntary  motion, 
and  the  thalami  optici,  of  common  sensation 
or  feeling. 


THE  FOLD  OF  THE  GROIN. 

M.  Petreciuin  calls  particular  attention  to 
the  disposition  of  the  fold  of  the  groin.  Its 
depth  augments  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  and 
rotated  inwards,  anJ  diminishes  when  the 
limb  is  extended  ;  but  it  is  never  obliterated, 
and  is  very  deep  and  well  defined,  in  ascites  ; 
(it  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  to 
have  mentioned  that  it  is  jiersistent  in  ex- 
treme cases  of  anasarca).  Tnis  permanence 
of  the  fold  of  the  groin  M.  Petrequin  attri- 
butes to  the  integuments  being  directly  and 
firmly  attached  to  the  symphysis  pubis  by  a 
radiate  expansion  of  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
which  he  names  the  cutaneous  ligament  or 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  fold  of  the  groin. 
The  skin  is  also  similarly  but  not  so  firmly 
attached  to  the  spine  and  crest  of  the  ilium. 
— British  and  Foreign  Med.  Review. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

EXAMINATIOX  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  M.D. 
M.D.  PASS  EXAMINATION. 1845. 

Monday,  November  24.— Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

Case  in  Surgery. 

Examiners,    Mr.    Bacot   and   Sir   Stephen 

Hamnaick. 
"  Mr.  W.  W.,  a  gentleman  farmer  of  a 
corpulent  habit  of  body,  in  the  4(ith  year  of 
his  age,  now  living  in  the  parish  of  Udimore, 
■within  three  miles  of  Rye  in  Sussex,  was 
attacked  about  eight  years  ago  with  severe 
complaints  in  his  loins,  accompanied  with 
an  incapacity  of  voiding  his  urine  without 
the  assistance  of  proper  medicines  :  which 
were  administered  to  him  by  a  neighbouring 
apothecary  for  that  purpose. 

"These  medicines  had  the  desired  effect. 
They  promoted  a  secretion  and  an  evacuation 
of  urine  ;  the  urine  was  loaded  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gravelly  particles  mixed 
with  mucus  of  a  whitish  colour.  In  the 
space  of  three  weeks  he  had  perfectly  re- 
covered from  this  attack,  and  continued  well 
for  near  five  years  afterwards,  without  any 
return  of  his  complaint,  except  when  he 
rode  hard  on  horseback,  or  drank  more 
freely  of  strong  liquors  thm  usual.  At  the 
expiration  of  five  years  he  was  seized  with  an 
acute  fever,  of  which  he  recovered  in  a  few 
■weeks.  Very  soon  after  his  recovery  from 
this  illness,  he  began  to  complain  of  excessive 
pain  in  voiding  his  urine,  or  in  going  to  stool : 
these  symptoms  were  so  greatly  increased 
for  many  months  before  he  submitted  to  the 
operation,  as  to  disable  him  from  riding, 
from  walking,  or  from  using  any  kind  of 
exercise,  without  aggravating  his  complaints : 
his  urine  was  of  late  continually  and  in- 
voluntarily flowing  from  him  in  small  quan- 
tities. He  complained  of  great  pain  and 
soreness  in  his  fundament,  attended  with  a 
tenesmus.  This  account  he  delivered  to  me 
on  the  second  day  after  the  operation  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  very  feelingly  told  mc  that 
he  had  enjoyed  but  few  and  very  short  in- 
tervals of  ease  for  the  last  three  years  till 
since  the  operation.  Having  first  prepared 
him  for  the  operation  in  the  manner  1  usually 
do  upon  the  like  occasions  ;  that  is,  by  keep- 
ing the  patient  upon  an  abstemious  diet,  a 
■week  or  ten  days  before  the  operation,  by 
bleeding ;  if  the  patient  be  jilethoric,  by 
giving  two  or  three  purges  of  oil  and  manna 
at  two  or  three  days'  distance  from  each 
Other,  and  an  oily  purging  clyster  the  night 
preceding  the  operation,  or  very  early  on  the 
same  morning  of  the  operation.  On  the 
30th   of  January,    11')%,   I  cut  him   at  liis 


house  in  Sussex,  and  extracted  from  his 
bladder  the  four  rough  stones  which  I  have 
now  the  honour  of  exhibiting  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  which,  at  your  request,  I  have 
caused  to  be  engraved,  that  this  memoir 
might  be  made  more  complete  and  useful 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The 
surfaces  of  these  four  several  stones  appear 
to  be  rough,  and  have  not  the  least  marks  of 
having  rubbed  against  each  other  during 
their  confinement  in  the  bladder  :  but  yet  I 
conjecture  this  must  frequently  have  been 
the  case,  as  there  was  no  difficulty  in  em- 
bracing these  calculi  with  the  forceps ;  for 
had  they  been  contaitied  in  different  ceils  or 
pouches,  as  has  sometimes  been  observed 
from  dissections,  this  circumstance  must  have 
rendered  it  impracticable  for  me  so  imme- 
diately to  have  got  at  them,  if  at  all. 

"The  forceps  was  introduced  three  times 
only  into  the  bladder  for  effecting  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  first  three  stones,  and  twice  only 
for  the  extraction  of  the  fourth  stone  :,  be- 
sides the  four  stones  which  I  have  presented 
to  the  Society  for  their  inspection,  I  thought 
it  notimpro])er  to  produoe,  at  the  same  time, 
some  other  human  calculi  for  their  further 
satisfaction  :  each  of  which  was  found  single 
in  the  urinary  bladders  of  different  subjects  : 
the  surfaces  of  these  stones  may  be  observed 
to  be  much  smoother  than  the  surface  of 
either  of  the  four  stones  that  were  extracted 
from  Mr.  W.'s  bladder  in  the  operation  I 
have  just  now  recited  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
more  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  each  of  these 
stones  accompanied  wiih  one  or  more  stones 
in  the  same  bladder  (according  to  the  gene- 
rally received  opinion),  than  it  was  to  find 
more  stones  than  one  in  the  case  of  Mr.  W., 
which  has  given  rise  to  this  observation  ;  but 
as  the  fact  before  us  does  sufficiently  shew 
tiie  impropriety  and  danger  of  absolutely 
determining  from  the  surfaces  of  such  extra- 
neous bodies,  I  think  it  needless  to  enlarge 
upon  this  subject,  to  strengthen  those  jire- 
eautions  so  reasonable  to  be  attended  to  in 
this  operation  :  however,  as  I  have  already 
taken  notice  of  the  smooth  and  polished 
ajipearances  of  the  surfaces  of  such  stones  as 
arc  probably  never  f'cund  single  in  the  blad- 
der, I  have  produced  two  stones  of  this  kind 
that  were  extracted  from  one  and  the  same 
bladder,  to  shew  that  tliese  stones  do  no 
more  resemble  those  stones  of  Mr.  W.  than 
a  piece  of  polished  marble  can  be  said  to  re- 
semble a  rough  block  of  the  same  species. 

"  Mr.  W.'s  wound  was  healed  in  seven 
weeks  after  the  operation  ;  ever  since  that 
time  he  has  continued  jjcrfectly  well." — 
Warnet's  Cases  i?i  Surgery,  Case  XLVI. 

In  commenting  on  this  Case,  state  the 
various  methods  of  performing  the  operation 
of  Lithotomy  that  liave  been  recommended 
and  practised  ;  mention  the  objections  to,  and 
the  advantages  of,  each,  and  state  to  which 
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you  would  give  the  preference,  and  your 
reasons  for  such  preference.  Detail  the  after 
treatment  of  the  patient,  and  enumerate  the 
principal  dangers  attending  or  following  the 
operation,  and  the  most  usual  cause  of  death 
■when  the  case  has  a  fatal  termination. 

Commentary  on  a  Case  in  Medicine. 
Celsus  de  re  Medica. 

Examiners,  Dr.  Billing  and  Dr.  Tweedie. 
Case  in  Medicine. 
W.  H.,  ret.  38,  of  intemperate  habits,  ap- 
plied for  advice  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
chiefly  on  account  of  headiiche  and  defective 
■vision,  which  after  appropriate  treatment  in 
a  great  measure  disappeared  in  the  course  of 
fourteen  days.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  he  had  haemoptysis  accompanied  by 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  some  degree  of 
fever,  which  were  removed  by  mild  anti- 
phlogistic measures,  the  htemoptysis  how- 
ever recurring  occasionally.  In  the  begin-- 
ning  of  November  constant  sickness  and 
frequent  vomiting  came  on,  which  after 
being  for  a  short  time  arrested  returned  with 
some  violence.  About  this  period  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  condition  of  the  urine :  it 
averaged  in  quantity  about  twenty-lour 
ounces  daily,  was  of  a  very  pale  colour,  of 
the  density  of  1010,  and  slightly  congulable. 
Soon  afterwards  a  constant  tendency  to 
watery  diarrhoea  maniff-sted  itself.  In  the 
middle  of  Decemh<^r  be  became  somewhat 
drowsy, and  ina  fortnight  afterwards  anasarca 
made  its  appearance,  and  there  were  signs  of 
hepatization  of  the  lower  lobe  of  each  lung, 
with  crepitation  on  the  upper  half  of  the 
right.  These  symptoms  were  somewhat  re- 
lieved, with  the  exception  of  the  protracted 
fits  of  vomiting,  by  the  treatment  employed. 
In  the  beginning  of  February  the  diarrhoea 
increased,  accompanied  with  occasional  at- 
tacks of  more  severe  vomiting,  his  pulse 
became  feeble  and  rapid,  his  countenance 
leucoi)hlegmatic,  and  he  complained  of  great 
exhaustion  ;  but  there  was  no  difficulty  of 
breathing,  no  anasarca,  and  the  discharge  of 
urine  was  copious,  and  of  higher  specific 
gravity.  The  diarrhoea,  however,  continued 
to  resist  every  remedy  :  the  urine  rapidly 
diminished  in  quantity,  he  became  more  and 
more  exhausted,  and  died  on  the  9th  of 
February. 

What  do  you  consider  to  have  been  the 
nature  of  this  disease  .'  What  morbid  ap- 
pearances would  you  expect  to  find  on 
examination  of  the  body  ?  How  would  you 
have  treated  the  case  .■' 

Celsus. 

Provisis  omnibus  quae  pertinent  ad  uni- 

versa  genera  morborum,  ad  singulorum  cura- 

tiones  veniam.     Hos  autem  in  duas  species 

Graeci  diviserunt,  aliosque   ex  his  acutos, 


alios  longos  esse  dixerunt:  ideoque,  quoniana 
non    semper    eodem    modo    respondebant, 
eosdem  alii  inter   acutos,  alii   inter    longos 
retulerunt :    ex   quo    plura    eorum    genera 
esse  manifestum  est.     Quidam  enim  breves 
acutique  sunt,  qui  cito  vel  toUunt  hominem, 
vel  ipsi  cito  finiuntur :    quidam   longi,  sub 
quibus  neque   sanitas  in   ])ropinquo,  neque 
exitium    est :  tertiumque    genus   eorum  est 
qui   modo   acuti,   modo  longi    sunt ;    idque 
non    in    febribus    tantummodo,    in    quibus 
frequentissimum  est,  sed  in  aliis  quoque  fit. 
Atque  etiam  prseter  hos  quartum  est,  quod 
neque  acutum  dici  potest,  quia  non  perirait; 
neque   utique  Inngum,  quia,  si    occurritur, 
facile    sanatur.      Ego,    quiim    de    singulis 
dicam,  cujus  quisque  generis  sit,  indicabo. 
Dividam  autem  omnes  in  eos  qui  in  totis 
corporibus  consistere  videntur,  et    eos    qui 
oriuntur  in  partibus.     Incipiam  a  prioribus, 
pauca  de  omnibus  prsefatus.     In  nullo  qui- 
dem    morbo    minus    tortuna    sibi   vindicare 
quam  ars,  potest:   utpotequum,  repugnante 
natura,    nihil,    medicina    proficiat.      Magis 
tamen  ignoscendum  medico  est  parum  pro- 
ficienti  in   acutis   morbis,   quam   in  longis : 
hie  enim  breve  spatium  est,  intra  quod,  si 
auxilium  non  profuit,  seger  extinguitur  :  ibi 
et    deliberationi    et    mutation!    remediorum 
tempus  patet ;  adeo  ut  raro,  si  inter  initia 
medicus  accessit,  obsequens  aeger  sine  illius 
vitio  pereat.      Longus  tamen  morbus  quiim. 
penitiis  insedit,   quod  ad  difficultatem   per- 
tinet,    acuto   par    est.     Et  acutus   quidem, 
quo  vetustior  esc ;  longus  autem,  quo  recen- 
tior,    eo    faciliiis    curatur.       Alterum    illud. 
ignorari  non    oportet ;"  quod    non   omnibus 
aegris  eadem    auxiiia  couveniunt.     Ex    quo 
incidit,   ut  alia  atque  alia  suinmi   auctores, 
quasi  sola,  vindicaverint,  prout  cuique  cesse- 
rant.       Oportet    itaque,     ubi    aliquid    non 
respondet,  non  tanti  putare  auctorem  quanti 
aegrum,  et  experiri  aliud  atque  aliud  :    sic 
tamen  ut  in  acutis  morbis  cito  mutetur  quod 
nihil    prodest :    in  longis,    quos  tempus  ut 
facit  sic  etiam   solvit,  non  statim  condem- 
neter,    si   quid   non   statim  profuit ;    minus 
vero    removeatur,    si    quid    pauliun    saltern, 
juvat,    quia  profectus  tempore  expletur.— 
Lib.  iii.,  Cap.  i. 


PROLAPSUS  UTERI  CURED  BY  PREGNANCY, 

I  LOOK  upon  it  that  many  women  recover 
from  very  troublesome  proiap.^us  (uteri)  by 
a  succeeding  pregnancy.  I  have  seen  womea 
perfectly  restored  to  health  after  a  pregnancy 
and  lying-in,  who  had  been  much  distressed 
by  prolapsus  for  some  years  before. — Dr. 
Meigs. 

SYRIAN  THERAPEUTICS. 

A  Syrian  physician  being  asked  in  what 
way  he  supposed  tartar  emetic  to  affect  the 
system,  declared  that  he  thought  it  acted  by 
its  specific  gravity  ! 
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^tUction^  from  ^Joumals. 
ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY. 

ON  THE  PROPORTION  OF  NITROGEN  CON- 
TAINED IN  ALIMENTARY  SUBSTANCES 
TAKEN  FROM  BOTH  THE  ORGANIC  KING- 
DOMS, AS  A  COMPARATIVE  MEASURE  OF 
THEIR  NUTRITIVE  POWER.  BY  DR. 
J.  SCHLOSSBERGER  AND  ALEXANDER 
KEMP,  ASSISTANT  CHEMICAL  TEACHERS 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH.* 

The  distinction  between  the  elements  of  the 
reproductive  and  those  of  the  respiratory 
functions,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  fertile 
ideas  for  which  physiology  is  indebted  to 
modern  chemistry  ;  even  if  we  do  not  ad- 
mit that  division  in  its  full  extent,  neverthe- 
less we  must  allow  it  to  be  a  beautifully 
conceived  idea,  and  one  founded  on  a  great 
amount  of  observation.  It  may  be  assumed 
with  safety  that  no  other  classification  of 
the  substances  comprised  under  the  vague 
designation  of  alimentary  bodies  has  m  an 
equal  degree  represented  the  essential  differ- 
ences in  their  chemical  composition  and 
their  physiological  effects,  or  has  i)resented 
to  the  eye  of  the  mind  the  important  part 
which  these  substances  i)erform,  as  the 
above-mentioned  distinction,  which  is  also 
identical  with  that  of  azotised  and  wo?t- 
azotised  bodies. 

In   order  to  give  some  indication   ot  the 
state  of  confusion   which   existed,   even    in 
this  most  elementary  proposition  of  dietetics, 
previous  to  that  distinction  being  made,  it 
mav  not  be  more  than  necessary  to  mention 
the' idea  of  that  classical  author,  Dr.  Froutf, 
that  the  nutritive  power  is  in  direct  propor- 
tion   to    the    quantity    of  carbon.     At   the 
present  day  not  a  single  fact  is  known  which 
can  support  the   idea  of  the  animal  body 
being  able  to  form  azotised  from  non-azo- 
tised  substances,— possibly,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ammonia  or  of  nitrogen  from  the 
atmos))here;    on  the    contrary,   all    e.qicri- 
ments,  as  well  as  daily  observation,  seem  to 
prove    the    absolute    n  cessity    of    azotised 
food  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual. 
Chemistry    has    likewise    demonstrated    the 
presence  of  a  more  or  less  high,   but  con- 
stant   jiroportion    f)f    nitrogen     in    all    the 
tissues  and  fluids  of  the  animal  body,  while 
in  all   tho>e  substances  which,  according  to 
our   modern    ideas,   are  the  most  nutritive, 
namely,  the  pro/pine  compounds,  the  carbon 
is  present  in  medium  quantity.     Those  sub- 
stances esteemed  by  Trout  the  most  nourish- 
ing, because   richest  ii  carbon,  as  the  fats 


*  Lend,  and  KdinI).  Phil.  MaR.,  Nov.  1845. 
t  See  Mayo'n  Outlines  of  Human  l'hysiolo|fy 
p.  200,  Bccorid  edition,  London,  1839. 


and  oils,  must  be  altogether  excluded  from 
the  list  of  reproductive  bodies,  except  in  so 
far  as  fatty  matter  is  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  animal  cells.     The  chemical  physio- 
logist could  make  use  of  the  theory  of  Prout, 
in  measuring  the  fitness  of  the  bodies  neces- 
sary to  respiration,  if  along  with  the  carbon 
could  be  taken  into  account  the  quantity  of 
combustible  or  unoxidized   hydrogen   con- 
tained in  them ;   but  for  those  substances, 
which  in  the   strict  sense  of  the  word  are 
capable  of  being  transformed  into  blood  and 
animal    tissue,    according    to   our    present 
knowledge,  the  capability  for  these  purposes 
may  be  estimated  relatively  by  the  amount 
of  nitrogen.     This  has  been  already  done  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  researches  of  several 
chemists  and  physiologists,  but,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  it  has  been  confined  to  vegetables: 
and  it  therefore  appeared  to  us  not  to  he 
without  interest  to   make  use  of  the  same 
principle  in    extending  the  investigation  to 
the    various    alimentary    substances    taken 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  so  to  give  to 
the  phvsiologist   a  basis  founded  on  facts  in 
a  department  which  has  hitherto  been  so  de- 
fective in  the  mysterious  doctrineof  nutrition. 
Already  iioussingault  and  Liebig  have  de- 
monstrated, that  in  general  the  amount  of 
proteine   compound,  and  therefore    that  of 
nitrogen,  is  iu  a  direct  ratio  to  the  phos- 
phates ;    this    proposition  has  as    yet  been 
extended  only  to  vegetable  matters,  but  will 
most  probably  preserve  its  value  when  ap- 
plied likewise  to  those  derived  from  animals. 
In  so  far  as  the  nitrogen  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  cjuantity  of  these  salts,  we 
could  not  find  any  observations  as  to  how 
far  it  might   be    also  aji  plied    to  the  gela- 
tiginous  compounds;  and   we  have   alluded 
to  this  as  a  very  interesting  field  for  future 
research,    particuhirly    with    regard    to    the 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  seems  so  universal 
and  so  necessary  to  the  whole  animal  oeco- 

nomy. 

It  seems  to  be  at  present  a  proper  time 
to  overcome  an  objection,  which,  if  not  al- 
luded to,  might  have  been  made  against  our 
attempt  to  determine  the  nutritive  power  of 
animal  aliments;    it   is  with   regard  to   the 
delicate  question  of  the  use  of  animal  gela- 
tine, which  seemed  to  Mulder,  and  likewise 
to   us,  as  not  at  all  decided  by  the  experi- 
ments lately    made  at   Paris.     It  is  a  fact 
sufficiently  proved   by   the   experiments    of 
Magendie,    Tiedemann,    and    Gmelin,    that 
any   substance,   even   the  most  nourishing, 
if  very  simple  and  used  without  admixture, 
cannot  sustain  animal  life  for  any  length  of 
time  ;   and  if  it  was  proved  at  Paris  that  dogs 
fed  exclusively  on   gelatine  perish,  it  is   tar 
from  being  just  to  conclude  that  the   sub- 
stance is  not  nutritive,  as  we  should  be  com- 
pelled  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  albumen 
and  fibrine,  by  the  exclusive  use  of  which  an 
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animal  woHld  no  less  speedily  perish.  At 
all  events  gelatine  has  a  high  value  as  nutri- 
ment, if  even  that  value  arises  alone  from  its 
being  useful  in  the  formation  of  gelatigenous 
tissues  ;  in  addition,  the  gelatigenous  tissues, 
as  well  as  those  containing  jiroteine,  in 
regard  to  their  formation  and  chemical 
constitution,  seem  to  lie  in  close  relation, 
although  that  relation  is  at  present  not  per- 
fectly understood.*  The  experience  of  our 
best  physicians  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient 
tends  to  prove  that  during  convalescence  a 
well-prepared  gelatinous  diet,  but  not  exclu- 
sively gelatinous,  is  highly  nutritious. 

All  organic  alimentary  substances,  as  pre- 
sented to  us  by  nature,  are  mixtures,  but 
seem  to  be  pretty  constant  in  their  compo- 

Rice 1-3 

Potatoes 1"5 

Turnips 1"7 

Rye 1-7 

Oats 2-2 

Wheat 2-0  to  23 

Carrots 2 -4 

Barley 2-0 

Maize 2-0 

Peas 3-8 

Lentils 4*4 

Haricots 4'5 

Beans 5'1  / 

White  bread 2-27^ 

Brown  bread 2"63 

Glasgow  unfermented  bread  2'14 

Esses  flour 21-7 

Canada  flour 2  21 

Lothian  flour 1-96 

United  States  flour  .     .     ,  1-82 

Agaricus  deliciosus  .     . 
russula 
cantharellus    . 

Boussingault  has  calculated  from  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments,  that  which  he  calls 
the  etjuivalent  nutritive  powers  of  these  sub- 
stances for  the  domestic  herbivorous  animals, 
and  Thompson  has  also  given  one  for  those 
bodies  which  he  examined.  We  omit  these 
tables,  as  we  have  the  intentiou  of  construct- 
ing a  table  of  our  own  for  all  the  substances 
which  are  used  as  food  by  man,  and  which 
have  been  hitherto  examined  in  this  respect. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  relation  of 
our  experiments.  All  the  substances  made 
the  subject  of  observation  were  first  care- 
fully dried  at  212T.,  and  then  analyzed 
according  to  the  method  of  Varrentrapp  and 
Will,  slightly  modified  to  overcome  some 
practical  difficulties. 

Intermediate  between  animal  and  vege- 
table aliment,  as  daily  observation  teaches 
and    chemical    analysis    confirms,   is   to    be 

*  See  Mulder's  Chemistry  of  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Physiologry,  translated  by  Fromberg,  319 
and  following  pages. 


sition,  although  variously  modified  by  our 
diflferent  modes  of  cooking  them.  Of  such 
natural  mixtures,  the  greater  part  taken 
from  vegetable  bodies  have  already  had  the 
jiroportion  of  nitrogen  contained  in  them 
determined  by  previous  observers  ;  and  we 
believe  we  shall  best  introduce  the  subject 
by  a  concise  representation  of  that  which 
has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  vegetable 
part  of  our  aliments,  which  will  likewise 
afford  the  best  means  of  comparing  the 
results  of  our  experiments  on  animal  sub- 
stances. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  100  parts  of  the  dry 
vegetable  bodies  named  in  it : — 


Boussingault,    Economie   Rurale. 
Paris,  1844,  tome  2,  p.  438. 


R.  D.  Thomson,  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Magazine  for   November,    1843. 


Schlossberger  and  Doepping,  Lie- 
big's  Annalen  for  October,  1844; 
Chemical  Gazette,  July  15, 1845. 

found  the  most  general  food  of  the  young  of 
the  class  Mammalia,  namely,  milk. 

The  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  ))uri<ied 
muscular  fibre  seems  to  be  identical,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  it  may 
be  obtained  ;  and  the  differences  given  by 
the  results  of  analysis  may  be  fully  explained 
by  the  difficulty,  or  even  impossibility,  of 
analysing  it  in  an  equally  pure  or  impure 
condition,  as  obtained  from  different  ani- 
mals, in  which  it  is  always  mixed  with  cel- 
lular tissue,  minute  vessels  and  nerves. 
Moreover,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  rid 
of  traces  of  fat  and  hematine. 

Tliat  the  chemical  properties  of  muscular 
fibre  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom  are  iden- 
tical, one  of  us  endeavoured  to  prove  in  a 
former  research  (Schlossberger,  Ver- 
yleichende  Uiitersuchuugen  nber  da^  Fleisch 
verschiedener  Thiere.  Stuttgardt,  1840.) 
In  contradiction  to  a  very  generally  received 
opinion,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  muscles  of 
fish  are  as  rich  in  nitrogen  as  those  of  higher 
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effects  produced  by  it;  if  in  the  first  o 
these  cases  only  a  part,  in  the  second  the 
whole,  may  be  easily  absorbed  and  assimi- 
lated.* Here  we  must  rely  upon  the  expe- 
riments of  the  physiologist  as  to  the  degree 
of  digestibility  of  different  substances  ;  and 
there  already  exists  an  excellent  basis  in  the 
researches  of  Beaumont  and  of  Blondlot. 
This  is  one  of  the  questions,  in  which,  by 
the  co-operation  alone  of  the  physiologist 
and  chemist,  any  progress  can  be  expected 
to  be  made  in  the  elucidation  of  this  point. 
If  the  work  were  once  fairly  begun  by  the 
])hysiologist,  chemistry  would  not  be  long 
in  rendering  that  assistance  which  would  ' 
then  be  found  necessary  ;  for  example,  in 
the  various  experiments  which  might  be 
made  in  artificial  digestion,  from  the  results 
of  which  as  one  element  in  the  calculation 
taken  along  with  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
as  the  other,  it  would  at  once  be  ))ossible  to 
determine  scientifically  the  real  nutritive 
value  of  the  different  kinds  of  aliment ;  the 
importance  to  our  dietetics  of  this  method 
of  determination,  which  at  present  exists 
only  in  idea,  would  then  not  only  be  felt  by 
the  patient,  but  by  the  whole  human  race. 

Table  of  the  comparative  proportion  of 
nutriment  in  our  organic  aliments. f  If  wc 
assume  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  human 
milk,  perfectly  dried  at  212''  F.,  to  be  re- 
presented by  100,  we  can  then  express  the 
degree  of  nutritive  power  of  the  other  ali- 
mentary substances  by  the  following  num- 
bers : — 

Vegetable. 

Rice 81 

Potatoes 84 

Turnips 106 

Rye 106 

Maize 100  to  125 

Barley 125 

Unfermented  bread  of  Glasgow     .     .     134 

Oats 138 

White  bread 142 

Wheat 119  to  144 

Carrots ir)0 

Brown  bread 166 

Agaricus  canthcarellus 201 

Peas 239 

Agaricus  russula 264 

Lentils 276 

Haricot  beans 283 

Agaricus  deliciosus 2S9 

Beans 320 

Jitiimal. 

Human  milkj 100 

Cow's  milk 237 

*  Til  is  is  a  most  importont  fact,  which  is, 
however,  ulniost  entirely  overlooked  in  the 
iatro-chcmical  theories  ol  tlie  day.— Kd.  Gaz. 

t  Wi-  here  omit  the  details  of  the  experiments, 
and  (rive  only  a  suiiiniary  <it  the  results. 

X  Human  milk  is,  accbnlfnj;  to  most  nunlyses, 
one  of  tlie  poorest  in  caseiiic,  and  in  this  respect 
is  very  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  cow,  but  iii 


animals ;  at  first  sight,  however,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  a  greater  quantity  of  water, 
and  in  some  fishes,  as  the  eel,  to  a  difficultly 
se)iarable  fat,  its  amount  appears  very  much 
lower.  Further,  as  the  proximate  principles 
are  essentially  the  sanie  in  both  classes  of 
animals,  it  seems  to  us  that  they  should  be 
equally  nutritive,  although  this  jiroposition 
is  also  directly  opposed  to  another  vjry 
general  prejudice.  According  to  our  scale, 
the  oyster  does  not  seem  nearly  so  nourish- 
ing as  it  is  generally  re])Uted  to  be  by  com- 
mon opinion,  although  it  is  possible  that  the 
proteine  comjiounds  in  the  lower  classes  of 
animals  may  be  found  to  be  much  richer  in 
phosphorus,  in  sulphur,  and  in  phosphates, 
than  in  the  higher.  Should  this  prove  to  be 
the  case,  we  can  see,  that  altliough  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  may  not  be  so  great, 
neverthelessthat  they  might  act  more  power- 
fully as  stimulants,  which,  as  regards  the 
oyster,  is  believed  by  some  of  our  best  phy- 
sicians. We  intend  in  a  future  series  of 
experiments  to  direct  our  attention  to  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

In  order  that  our  views  on  this  subject 
should  not  be  misunderstood,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  state,  that  we  do  not  consider  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen,  taken  alone,  to  be 
an  absolute  measure  of  the  nutritive  power 
of  our  aliments  ;  but  as  there  is  a  total  want 
of  any  positive  data  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
and  ;is  so  many  different  and  contradictory 
opinions  are  given  in  the  works  on  dietetics*, 
it  must  be  granted  that  any  attempt  to  fix 
a  standard  for  comj)arison  is  not  without 
interest. 

With  respect  to  the  capability  for  nutri- 
tion, we  are  far  from  denying  that  the  phy- 
sical condition,  the  stale  of  admixture,  the 
peculiar  kind  of  ])roteine  compound,  the 
amount  of  water  and  other  inorganic  mat- 
ters, of  fat,  and  lastly,  the  effects  of  cookery, 
mu.-t  necessarily  have  a  very  great  influence 
on  the  phy^iological  effects  of  our  aliments. 
There  is  one  consideration  in  particular 
which  requires  to  be  noticed,  namely  the 
distinction  between  the  absolute  amount  of 
nutritive  matter  and  that  j)ortioh  of  it  which 
is  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  easily  digested 
and  assimilated  by  the  system,  in  the  .same 
way  as  a  soil  produced  from  minerals 
abounding  in  alkaline  salts  is  not  always  the 
most  fertile  as  regards  plants  with  a  pre- 
dominance of  alkaline  bases,  but  the  fertility 
of  which  de[)ends  on  the  amount  of  these 
bodies  contained  in  a  state  in  which  they  can 
be  taken  up  and  made  use  of  by  the  ])lant. 
Thus  an  aliment  ahonnding  in  7intritire 
matter  may  be  inferior  to  one  with  a  much 
Hmaller  quantity  as  regards  the  uovrishing 
*  .See  all  works  tiorn  I'lciik's  jtioiiiutoioKia 
to  the  latest,  as  I'aris's  Treatise  on  Diet,  as  well 
as  our  stuiidard  works  on  Materia  Medica,  and 
wc  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  we  have  not  as- 
serted too  much. 
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Oyster 305  i 

Yolk  of  egg 305 

Cheese 331  to  447 

Eeel,  raw 434 

"    boiled 428 

Liver  of  crabfish 471 

Mussel,  raw 528 

"      boiled 660 

Ox-liver,  raw 570 

Pork-ham,  raw 539 

boiled 807 

Salmon,  raw 776 

"       boiled 610 

Liver  of  pigeon 742 

Portable  soup 764 

White  of  egg 845 

Crabfish,  boiled     .......  859 

Skate,  raw 859 

"     boiled 956 

Herring,  raw 910 

"      boiled 808 

"      milt  of 924 

Haddock,  raw 920 

"        boiled 816 

Flounder,  raw 898 

"        boiled 954 

Pigeon,  raw 756 

"      boiled 827 

Lamb,  raw 833 

Mutton,  raw 773 

"        boiled 852 

Veal,  raw 873 

"    boiled 911 

Beef,  raw 880 

"    boiled 942 

Ox-lunpr 931 


Purified  muacular  fibre  from  various 
animals. 


Fibre  of  eel  .     . 
"       salmon 


908 
982 


pigeon 
lamb  . 
sheep   . 


herring 914 

haddock 988 

flounder 988 

775 

916 

928 

calf" 993 

"      ox 935 

"      sow, 893 

Proximate  principles  of  animals,  calculated 
from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  deter- 
mined by  Mulder, 

Pure  proteine 1006 

"    albumen 996 

"    fibrine 999 

"    caseine 1003 

"     gelatine 1128 

"    chondrine 910 

consequence  of  this  may  probably  be  more  easily 
digested.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  milk,  which 
corresponds  to  that  of  caseine,  comes  much 
nearer  to  the  proportion  contained  in  vegetables 
than  any  other  kind  of  aliment  from  the  animal 
kingdom. 


PATHOLOGY. 

OBSERVATION'S  OV  A  PECULIAR  FORM  OF 
DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART,  ATTENDED 
•WITH  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  THYROID 
GLAND  AND  EYF.DALLS.  BY  DR.  R.  L. 
MAC  DONNELL. 

The  author  relates  two  cases  of  heart  disease 
attended  with  symptoms  of  a  remarkable 
character:  these  singularities  he  believes  have 
not  been  attended  to  by  any  other  writers 
upon  the  subject,  with  the  exception  of  Drs. 
Graves  and  Stokes.  The  former  of  these 
gentlemen  first  directed  attention  to  what  the 
author  considers  to  be  the  incipient  stage  of 
this  form  of  disease,  in  one  of  his  Cliniced 
Lectures  published  in  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette. "  I  have  lately  seen  (he  says),  three 
cases  of  violent  and  long-continued  palpita- 
tions in  females,  in  each  of  which  the  same 
peculiarity  presented  itself,  viz.  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  size  of  this  gland, 
at  all  times  considerablh  greater  than  na- 
tural, was  subject  to  remarkable  variations 
in  eveiy  one  of  these  patients.  When  the 
palpitations  were  violent,  the  gland  used 
notably  to  swell  and  become  distended,  hav- 
ing all  the  apjiearance  of  being  increased  in 
size,  in  consequence  of  an  interstitial  and 
sudden  effusion  of  fluid  into  its  substance. 
The  swelling  immediately  began  to  subside 
as  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm  of  palpita- 
tion decreased,  and  during  the  intervals  the 
size  of  the  gland  remained  stationary. 

The  first  case  related  by  the  author  is  that 
of  a  man,  setat.  55,  formerly  a  weaver,  of 
temperate  habits,  but  accustomed  to  hard 
work.  In  the  year  1838,  he  began  to  suffer 
from  pa1|)itations,  unaccompanied  by  pain, 
and  with  inability  to  lie  on  his  left  side. 
Shortly  before  the  palpitations  became  so 
very  distressing,  he  noticed  a  small  tumor  in 
the  region  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  gra- 
dually increased  to  its  present  size,  without 
causing  any  pain  or  other  inconvenience, 
excepting  a  feeling  o'  constriction  or  tight- 
ness at  the  part,  which  interfered  somewhat 
with  the  voice.  He  was  also  tormented 
with  excruciating  headaches,  and  a  throbbing- 
in  the  head  ;  his  sleep  was  always  bad,  being 
disturbed  by  frightful  dreams,  and  by  the 
pulsation  in  his  head,  which  for  some  years 
rendered  anything  like  refreshing  sleep  a 
complete  stranger  to  him.  When  he  first 
came  under  treatment,  five  years  ago,  he 
complained  chiefly  of  violent  palpitations 
and  of  great  debility,  so  great  as  to  be  unable 
to  walk  across  the  ward;  pulse  100  and 
weak  ;  enormous  action  of  the  heart,  par- 
ticularly of  the  right  ventricle  (this  was  in- 
ferred from  the  pulsation  being  more  evident 
near  the  sternum  than  any  where  else) :  no 
increase  of  dulness  ;  nor  was  there  any  ab- 
normal bruit  accompanying  the  sounds  of  the- 
heart,  which  were  natural,  except  for  their 
great  sharpness  and  loudness.     The  respira- 
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tion  was  quite  good  in  both  lungs.  The 
two  lower  thirds  of  the  neck  were  occupied 
by  a  soft  flabby  tumor,  corresponding  to  the 
lobes  of  the  thyroid  body,  the  left  portion  of 
the  tumor  being  much  larger  than  the  other. 
The  whole  tumor  measured  sixteen  inches 
and  a  half  around  its  most  prominent  part 
to  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  On  the  hand 
beng  placed  over  it,  a  remiirkable  thrill  was 
communicated,  particularly  on  the  left  side, 
quite  similar  to  that  which  is  felt  in  aneuris- 
mal  varix.  This  thrill  was  evidently  inde- 
pendent of  any  motion  communicated  to  the 
tumor  from  the  carotid  arteries,  and  was 
manifestly  generated  in  the  growth  itself. 
On  placing  the  stethoscope  over  the  tumor, 
an  intense  musical  bruit  was  heard  ;  and  this 
was  also  heard  over  the  carotids,  though  in 
these  situations  it  was  less  musical.  He  had 
no  stridor  or  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

He  then  left  the  hospital  somewhat  im- 
proved, and  went  to  the  country,  where  his 
strength  increased,  though  the  violent  palpi- 
tations continued.  For  the  next  four  or  five 
years  his  state  remained  pretty  much  the 
same  as  above,  but,  during  this  period,  the 
eyeballs  were  observed  to  become  much  in- 
creased in  size,  and  to  have  assumed  a  pe- 
culiarly wild  and  staring  appearance.  This 
alteration  was  unattended  by  any  pain, 
dimness  of  vision,  or  other  inconvenience. 
The  eyes  continued  gradually  increasing  till 
about  two  years  ago,  when  they  ceased  to 
enlarge,  and  remained  stationary  for  a  year 
or  so.  During  the  time  they  were  increas- 
ing, the  thyroid  gland  retained  its  former 
size  and  characters,  and  the  heart's  action 
continued  as  distressing  as  before  ;  but  when 
the  eyeballs  ceased  to  enlarge  the  consistence 
of  the  tumor  in  the  neck  became  much 
firmer,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  heart 
became  more  tranquil,  and  he  began  to  ex- 
perience some  relief  from  liis  long  sufferings. 
For  the  last  year  his  improvement  has  pro- 
gressed uninterruptedly.  His  strength  has 
been  daily  increasing  ;  the  eyeballs  have  also 
much  diminished,  though  they  still  retain 
some  of  the  peculiar  staring  ;  the  enlarged 
thyroid  has  become  more  solid,  but  still 
presents  the  peculiar  thrill  of  aneurism  by 
anastomosis  ;  the  heart's  action  is  now  tran- 
quil and  unaccompanied  by  any  abnormal 
sound  ;  the  puLse  is  full,  regular,  soft,  and 
only  80. 

"The  second  case  is  one  of  a  womtn,  set. 
22,  who,  a  few  months  before  she  came  un- 
der Dr.  Mac  Donnell's  care,  having  suffered 
from  gome  uterine  irregularity,  began  to 
experience  violent  headaches  ;  palpitations 
also  now  set  in,  and  she  sufTered  from  great 
lightness  of  the  head,  amounting  almost  to 
fainting,  and  she  began  to  notice  enlar^e- 
ment  of  the  eyeballs,  and  a  peculiar  staring 
appearance  they  assumed,  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  her  friends,  and  on  more 


than  one  occasion  induced  them  to  think  that 
she  was  maniacal.  At  the  first  report,  the 
pulse  was  120,  weak  but  regular  ;  respira- 
tions 24.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  exces- 
sively strong ;  the  impulse  was  visible  all 
over  the  cardiac  region,  (it  is  mentioned, 
in  another  report,  that  the  dulness,  ia 
this  situation,  was  not  increased)  but 
much  more  ))erceptibly  over  the  right  of  this 
space,  along  the  edge  of  the  sternum,  where 
there  was  a  distinct  fremissement.  There 
was  no  bruit  de  soufflet,  except  towards  the 
origin  of  the  aorta,  whence  it  extended  up 
along  the  course  of  the  vessel  for  a  few 
inches,  accompanying  the  first  sound. 
About  a  year  has  elapsed  since  this  report 
was  made,  and  although  her  general  health 
is  somewhat  improved,  the  heart  symptoms 
do  not  appear  to  be  altered,  and  the  eyes  are 
much  protruded.  The  author  also  refers  to 
two  other  cases  of  patients  suffering  from 
heart  affections  in  whom  he  noticed  this  pro- 
trusion of  the  eyeballs  ;  in  the  first  of  these 
the  eyeballs  became  so  much  enlarged  and 
protruded  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  close 
the  eyelids. — Dublin  Journal  of  Medical 
Scieiice. 

[In  the  above  instances,  the  real  state 
of  the  heart  must  remain,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, doubtful ;  hut  it  probably  varied  in 
the  different  cases  :  we  apprehend,  however, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  eyeballs,  and  the  temporary 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  thyroid  tumor, 
(which  has  happened  to  exist  independently 
the  heart  affection)  upon  common  j)rinci- 
]iles.  In  most  cases  where  there  is  great 
obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood 
from  the  head,  upon  whatever  cause  de- 
pending, the  eyes  have  a  prominent  staring 
appearance  ;  this  is,  in  all  probability,  owing 
to  congestion  of  the  veins  at  the  back  of  the 
orbit.  The  details  of  the  first  case  render  it 
very  apparent  that  the  patient  had  disease  of 
the  thyroid  gland  (probably  that  which  was 
termed  "  aneurismatic  bronchocele"  by 
Prof.  Langenbeck),  ])reviously  to  becoming 
affected  with  some(;ause,  either  of  cardiac  or 
pulmonary  obstruction,  which,  while  it  pre- 
ventetl  the  free  transit  of  the  blood  through 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  caused  venous 
delay  in  the  enlarged  vessels  of  the  diseased 
gland  ;  tliis,  under  the  obstructed  state  of 
the  circul.ilion,  beiioniing  a  sort  of  reservoir 
for  the  retarded  blood.  When  the  heart's 
action  becametranquillised  the  tumor  became 
much  fiiiner,  and  the  eyeballs  ceased  to  en- 
large. In  the  different  cases  referred  to  the 
cause  of  delay  may  have  varied  both  in  kind 
and  situation,  but  we  should  attribute  the 
enlar>;cment  both  of  the  eyeballs  and  of  the 
thyroid  tumors  entirely  to  the  effects  of  ve- 
nous engorgement. — Ed.  Gaz.] 
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Gentlemen, — The  subject  I  have  chosen 
for  my  lecture  to-day  is  "  Dropsy  with 
Albuminous  Urine."  1  make  use  of  this 
expression  in  preference  to  the  word  "  Al- 
buminuria," which  is  so  commonly  em- 
ployed now,  because  it  c.Ttpresses  the  promi- 
nent features  of  tlie  disease,  and  does  not, 
as  the  high-sounding  title,  albmninitria,  fix 
the  attention  e.xclusively  on  that  which  is 
onlv  a  single  symptom,  and  not  the  disease 
itself. 

We  may  have  dropsy  without  albuminous 
urine.  In  many  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  ascites  is  present,  bat  no  albumen  can 
be  detected  in  the  urine.  So,  again,  in 
cardiac  disease,  dropsy,  without  albumen  in 
the  urine,  often  e.xists.  A  case  was  in  the 
hospital  in  the  early  part  of  October  last, 
where  there  was  considerable  dilatation  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  excessive 
dropsy,  but  no  albumen  was  discoverable 
in  the  urine.  Dropsy  being  a  symp- 
tom of  great  urgency,  and  taking  a  very 
prominent  position  in  the  following  cases  in 
which  the  urine  was  albuminous,  I  think  I 
may  fairly  class  them  together  under  the 
general  head  —  "  Dropsv  w"ith  Albuminoos 
Urine." 

I  shall  ask  your  attention  to  four  cases, 
two  of  which  are  now  in  the  hospital,  and 
the  other  two  have  lately  been  in  it. 

Case  I. — The  first  case  is  that  of  a  boy, 
fivs  years  old,  who  has  had  scarlet  fever, 
which  seems  to  have  run  its  usual  course. 
About  three  weeks  after  the  abatement  of 
the  fever  he  became  universally  dropsical. 
His  urine  was  found  to  be  scanty  in  quan- 
tity, smoky  in  colour,  presenting  a  dark 
appearance,  as  if  niixed  with  carbonaceous 
matter.  On  the  application  of  heat,  or  of 
nitric  acid,  it  yielded  an  abundant  precipi- 
tate of  albumen.  Under  the  microscope 
other  constituents  of  the  blood  were  plainly 
seen,  namely,  blood  discs  and  fibrinous 
casts  of  the  uriniferous  lubes.  There  was 
also  a  large  quantity  of  lithic  acid.  The 
skin  was  dry,  not  freely  secreting,  and  some 
fever  was  present.     In  order  to  promote  the 
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action  of  the  skin  I  employed  the  warm- 
bath  and  sudorifics,  Liq.  Amnion.  Acet., 
with  Nitre,  and  as  the  presence  of  blood  ia 
the  urine  indicated  coiigestion  of  the  kidney, 
a  few  leeches  were  applied  te  the  loins.  Not 
three  days  have  passed,  and  the  dropsy  is 
almost  cured.  The  urine  is  more  copious, 
less  albuminous,  and  less  smoky. 

Case  II. — The  second  case  is  that  of  a 
woman,  2.t  years  of  age,  in  the  sixth  month 
of  pregnancy  at  the  time  of  her  admission. 
She  had  always  enjoyed  good  health  till 
about  a  month  ago,  when  she  caught  cold, 
and  became  troubled  with  cough  and  hoarse- 
ness. A  fortnight  after  this  she  observed  a 
swelling  of  the  labia  pudendi  and  of  the 
legs  ;  her  urine  became  scanty,  and  in  it 
she  noticed  a  red  sediment.  When  she 
came  into  the  hospital  there  was  consider- 
able oedema  of  the  labia,  and  of  the  lower 
extremities,  accompanied  with  some  fluctu- 
ation of  the  abdomen.  The  urine  was 
scanty,  smoky,  and  highly  acid ;  it  was 
turbid,  and  abundantly  albuminous  ;  it  con- 
tained lithate  of  ammonia,  and  had  a  sp. 
gravity  of  1  027.  The  microscope  was  not 
used  ;'but  the  presence  of  blood  was  suffi- 
ciently evinced  by  the  smoky  and  albumi- 
nous character  of  the  urine.  The  skin  was 
dry.  In  this  case  I  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  healthy  action  of  tlie  skin  by  the  use  of 
warm  baths,  and  by  the  administration  of 
Dover's  Powder  and  Antimony.  Under  this 
treatment  the  albumen  soon  disappeared 
from  the  unne,  and  the  dropsy  from  the 
leg",  and  in  twelve  days  all  the  symptoms 
that  had  previously  been  present  had  va- 
nished. 

I  may  here  remark,  thst  such  cases  as 
those  now  quoted  have  long  attracted  the 
notice  of  physicians,  and  that  cases  like 
the  former  were  first  described  by  Dr.  Wells ; 
and  those,  like  the  latter,  by  Dr.  Blackall. 
These  latter  cases,  as  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Blackall,  have  generally  received  the  title  of 
"  Inflammatory  Dropsy." 

Case  III.— A  woman,  between  40  and 
50  years  of  a^e,  laboured  under  disease  of 
the  mitral  valves,  which  favoured  tlje  regur- 
gitation of  the  blood  ft'om  ventricle  to 
auricle,  so  causing  obstrnciion  to  the  circu- 
lation through  the  heart,  and  hence  to  the 
venous  circulation  generally.  This  patient 
had  an  enlarged  liver;  she  was  univer- 
sally dropsical ;  her  urine  was  smoky,  and 
highly  albuminous.  She  died ;  and  on  a 
post-mortem  examination  the  kidneys  were 
found  to  be  very  much  congested  in  com- 
mon with  the  liver  and  other  internal 
organs.  There  teas  no  sign  of  disease  in 
the  elemeniarij  siructitres  of  the  kidney. 
The  albumen  which  appeared  in  the  urine 
depended  on  the  congestion  of  the  vascular 
apparatus  of  the  kidney. 

Case  IV. — Thomas  Ould,  aged  43,  now 
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in  the  house.  He  is  a  silversmith,  and 
once  lived  very  freely,  but  has  been  quits 
temperate  for  the  last  four  years.  His  trade 
is  one  which  exposes  him  to  frequent  alter- 
nations of  heat  and  cold.  Long  ago  he 
noticed,  that  at  every  fresh  exposure  to  cold 
the  quantity  of  his  urine  sensibly  dimi- 
nished. During  the  November  of  last  year 
he  was  seized  with  gout  in  the  ankle,  and  in 
the  February  following  oedema  commenced 
in  his  foot,  gradually  extending  upwards 
until  he  became  universally  dropsical  About 
sixteen  weeks  ago  he  was  admitted  into  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where  he  greatly 
improved  under  the  treatment  to  which  he 
•was  submitted.  After  he  left,  however,  the 
disease  returned,  and  he  soon  found  himself 
■worse  than  ever.  Six  wee'.;s  before  he  came 
into  King's  College  Hospital  he  experienced 
pain  in  the  chest,  and  has  had  dyspnoea 
ever  since.  There  is  probably  some  thick- 
ening of  the  mitral  valves — perhaps,  of 
others  ;  a  rough  sound,  heard  at  the  apex, 
attends  the  systole  of  the  heart.  He  has 
now  dropsy  in  every  part  of  the  body ; 
he  presents  a  white  and  w-axy  look  ;  his 
liver  is  large  ;  his  skin  does  not  act ;  his 
urine  is  sufficient  in  quantity  ;  its  sp.  gravity 
comes  within  the  range  allowed  for  healthy 
nrine — 1.020.  It  is  not  smoky;  it  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  lithates,  and  is  highly 
albuminous.  Tfiin  case  ififfern  from  the 
others  in  exhibiting/  a  deposit  in  the  urine 
of  epithetial  particles,  which  are  found, 
under  the  microscope,  to  l)e  loaded  ivith 
fat.  The  object  I  have  had  in  view  in  thp 
treatment  of  this  case  has  been  to  carry  off 
fluid,  and  with  it  such  morbid  materials 
as  have  been  retained  in  the  blood  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imj)erfect  action  of  the  skin 
and  kidneys.  The  patient  has  had  the 
Pulv.  Jalap,  Comp.  and  Calomel ;  hot-air 
baths  have  also  been  used.  He  has  been 
put  upon  a  diet  from  which  non-azotized 
matters  have  been  excluded.  Under  this 
treatment  the  dropsy  has  somewhat  im- 
proved, but  the  same  deposits  continue  to 
be  found  in  the  urine. 

In  all  these  cases  we  have  evidence  of 
congestion  of  the  kidney. 

1st. — From  the  smoky  urine.  (In  three 
cases  out  of  the  four  quoted.)  This  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  urine  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  blood  corpuscules,  the  colouring 
matter  of  which  is  blackened  by  the  acids  of 
the  urine.  The  presence  of  the  red  particles 
in  the  urine  is  in  my  mind  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  rujjture  of  some  minute  vessels, 
inasmuch  as  a  red  particle  is  far  too  large 
to  escape  through  the  pores  of  capillary 
vessels. 

2dly. — From  the  existence  of  allmmen  in 
the  urine. — This  depends  on  the  escape  of 
the  Kcrum  of  the  blood,  consequent  upon 
congestion,  from  the  vessels  into  the  unife- 


rous  tubes ;  and  it  may  take  place  either 
with  or  without  rupture. 

3rdly. — From  the  presence  of  fibrinous 
moulds.  The  fi brine  of  the  blood  having 
escaped  into  the  tubes,  adapts  itself,  when  it 
coagulates,  to  their  form  ;  and  when  at  last 
it  is  brought  away,  it  represents  an  exact 
cast  of  the  tube  it  occupied,  carrying  with  it 
sometimes  an  epithelial  cell ;  healthy,  or 
unhealthy. 

Now  this  congestion,  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  as  evidenced  by  these  three  con- 
ditions of  urine,  may  be  either  partial  or 
general  ;  but  if  partial,  then  some  of  the 
congestion  must  have  existed  in  a  INlalpig- 
hian  plexus ;  for,  from  the  position  of  the 
portal  plexus  external  to  the  tubes,  a 
haemorrhage  into  the  tubes  is  not  likely  to 
result  from  a  congestion  limited  to  that 
plexus.  Even  when  the  whole  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  gland  is  small,  these  pheno- 
mena may  occur,  provided  some  of  that 
little  be  unduly  accumulated  in  one  or  more 
Malpighian  plexus. 

You  will  understand  these  points  better  if 
I  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  gland.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  the  secreting  and  vascular  parts 
of  the  kidney  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  both  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the 
organ  ;  so  important,  indeed,  that  I  hesitate 
not  to  say,  that  no  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
them  is  competent  to  offer  an  opinion 
respecting  diseased  states  of  this  gland. 

1st. —  Of  the  .secreting  apparatus  of  the 
kidney.  This  consists  of  highly  convoluted 
tubes,  each  one  at  its  origin,  that  is,  at  its 
connection  with  the  vascular  system,  pre- 
senting a  cyst-like  dilatation,  which  siir- 
rounds  a  peculiar  portion  of  the  vascular 
apparatus,  called  the  Maljiighian  plexus.  The 
mass  of  the  kidney  is  composed  of  such 
tubes.  Their  structure  is  basement  mem- 
brane, lined  with  cells  of  ejjithelium.  Dr. 
Johnson  hns  ascertained,  that  in  many  of  these 
cells  a  small  quantity  of  fat  exists.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  condition  of  this 
epithelium  affords  a  most  im])ortant  indi- 
cation of  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the 
gland.  If  its  nutrition  he  ])erfect,  then  its 
secreting  functions  will  be  well  jierformed, 
and  the  c])ithclium  will  be  healthy  ;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  nutrition  be  impaired, 
one  of  the  results  will  be  unhealthy  secretion 
of  epithelium. 

2dly. —  The  tJascular  apparatus.  (Fig.  1.) 

The  renal  artery  breaks  up  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidneys  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing, till  at  last  several  small  arteries 
are  formed  {the  Malpighian),  each  of  which 
passes  toward  an  uriniferous  tube,  pierces  its 
wall,  and  terminates  in  a  minute  tuft  {the 
Malpighian  plexus  or  /«/"/),  within  the  dilated 
origin  of  the  tube.  Out  of  the  tuft  a  small 
vein  arises,  which  makes  its  exit  by  piercing 
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Fig.  I. 


Plm  ofSh-uciure  of  the  Kidney.  (Bowman.) 
a.  artery;    o/.  afferent  vessel;    m.  Malpig- 

hian  tuft ;  c.  Malpighian  capsule  ;  t.  tube  ; 

ef.    efferent    \essel;    ee.    efferent    vessels 

from   other  Malpighian  bodies ;  }).  portal 

plexus,  surrounding  the  tube  ;  ev.  emul- 

geut  vein, 
the  wall  of  the  dilated  extremity  of  the  tube  ; 
this  vein  breaks  up  into  a  venous  plexus, 
called  the  "  portal,"  from  the  obvious 
analogy  which  it  bears  to  the  portal  system 
of  the  liver.  From  the  portal  plexus  larger 
and  less  numerous  veins  arise,  which,  by 
their  junction,  form  the  renal  or  emulgent 
vein. 

The  course  of  the  circulation  in  the 
kidney,  then,  may  be  described  as  follows. 
Before  the  blood  can  get  to  the  renal 
vein  it  must  pass  through  the  Mal- 
pighian and  portal  plexuses ;  the  former 
within  the  dilated  origin  of  the  uriniferous 
tube,  the  latter  external  to  and  surrounding 
the  walls  of  the  tubes ;  and  this  difference  is 
very  important.  If  an  accumulation  were 
to  take  place  within  the  tubes,  what  would 
be  the  result  ?  The  portal  plexus  would  be 
pressed,  and  the  circulation  in  it  retarded ; 
the  blood  would  consequently  be  thrown 
back  on  the  Malpighian  tuft,  and  congestion 
there  would  result.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  vessels  which  compose  the  Mal- 
pighian plexus  are  very  delicate  in  their 
texture,  and  peculiarly  favourable  to  admit 
of  the  filtration  of  fluid  ;  and  if  the  conges- 
tion goes  so  far  as  to  cause  rupture,  the  red 
■particles  and  fibrine  escape  into  the  tubes. 
Whenever  you  meet  with  serum  of  the  blood 
in  urine,  you  may  at  once  conclude  that 
there  is  congestion  of  the  kidney — in  one 
Malpighian  plexus,  at  least;  and  whenever 
red  globules  are  present  you  may  be  sure 
that  rupture  has  taken  place.  The  tubes 
have  in  such  cases  been  found  injected  with 
blood. 

What  is  the  cause  of  congestion  in  the 
several  cases  that  I  have  mentioned  ?  Let 
jne  take  them  "  seriatim." 

1.  How  does  it  happen  that  dropsy,  with 


albuminous  urine,  occurs  after  scarlet 
fever  ?  The  scarlatina  poison  affects  the 
whole  body ;  wherever  blood  is,  there  is 
also  poison  ;  and,  therefore,  all  the  parts  to 
which  the  blood  travels  are  liable  to  be- 
•  come  infected  with  the  poison.  No  organ 
is  more  liable  to  he  infected  in  this  way 
than  the  kidney ;  its  nutrition  is  inter- 
fered with ;  the  healthy  attraction  betweea 
the  blood  and  the  elements  of  the  gland 
is  disturbed  ;  a  state  of  irritation  is  in- 
duced, and  the  result  is  an  afflux  of  blood 
giving  rise  to  active  congestion.  This  irri- 
tation may  go  so  far  as  to  excite  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  certainly  not  to  any  great  extent, 
for  the  products  of  inflammation  are  very 
seldom  found.  I  have  never  met  with  sup- 
puration of  the  kidney  after  scarlet  fever ; 
nor  do  I  know  that  any  one  has  noticed 
such  a  result.  Active  congestion  of  the 
kidneys,  then,  is  induced  in  these  cases  by 
the  irritation  of  t.e  poison.  It  is  important 
for  you  to  remark,  that  albuminous  urine 
frequently  is  noticed  during  the  course  of 
I  the  fever.  A  case  was  in  the  hospital  under 
I  my  care  last  summer,  where  it  shewed  itself 
I  on  the  fifth  day  from  the  commencement 
I  of  the  attack.  The  patient  died  ;  and  Dr. 
I  Johnson,  who  minutely  examined  the  kid- 
(  neys,  found  no  other  morbid  change  in  them 
i  than  that  which  might  arise  from  simple 
irritation,  namely,  congestion,  with  an  un- 
due quantity  of  epithelium  ;  just  as  from 
irritation  of  the  skin  an  unusual  amount  of 
ejjidermis  is  secreted.  In  these  cases  of 
dropsy  after  scarlet  fever  the  kidney  is  not 
the  only  organ  affected.  Dr.  Graves  men- 
tions some  examples  of  enlargement  and 
irritation  of  the  liver  relieved  by  antiphlo- 
gistic means ;  and  Dr.  Scott  Alison  has 
lately  called  attention  to  cases  of  endocar- 
ditis and  pericarditis  occurring  in  connexion 
with  scarlet  fever.  When  these  matters 
come  to  be  more  minutely  investigated,  I 
believe  that  we  shall  find  that  the  liver  and 
other  organs  are  affected  in  scarlet  fever 
more  frequently  than  is  now  supposed. 

II.  In  the  second  case  the  symptoms  ap- 
peared after  cold,  and  the  phenomena 
observed  were,  to  a  great  extent,  similar  to 
those  just  mentioned.  In  consequence  of 
suppressed  secretion  by  the  skin  noxious 
material  was  retained  in  the  blood,  which, 
occasioned  irritation  of  the  kidney,  and 
subsequent  congestion. 

Now,  in  both  these  classes  of  cases, 
the  aim  of  the  treatment  must  be  to  re- 
store the  healthy  action  of  the  skin,  to 
relieve  congestion,  to  purify  the  blood 
of  noxious  ingredients  by  promoting  the 
various  excretions.  How  far  the  treat- 
ment to  be  pursued  may  be  antiphlogistic, 
or  more  or  less  stimulant  and  tonic,  must 
depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 
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III.  In  the  third  case  the  symptoms  de- 
pended on  disease  of  the  heart,  and  it  must 
be  obvious  that  no  remedy  could  possibly  be 
of  paramount  benefit  that  was  not  directed 
to  the  removal  of  the  obstacle  to  the  circu- 
lation in  that  organ. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  case  the  phenomena 
are  connected  with  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
kidney  itself,  and  a  remarkable  train  of 
symptoms  is  manifested  which  are  naturally 
divided  into  three  stages. 

The  first  stage  is  remarkable  for  the  ab- 
sence of  r.ny  symptom  distinctly  referable  to 
the  kidney.  That  organ,  indeed,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  diseased,  although  a  morbid 
change  is  commencing  in  it.  The  general 
health  of  the  patient  is  disturbed  ;  his  as- 
similation, both  primary  and  secondary, 'is 
defective ;  the  blood  suffers  in  some  of  its 
staminal  principles,  but  especially  in  its 
colouring  matter.  There  are  frequent  dys- 
peptic attacks.  If  the  urine  be  examined  in 
this  stage  it  will  be  found  to  contain  fat, 
and  particles  of  epithelium  loaded  with  fat. 

The  symptoms  in  this  stage  are  such  as 
not  to  attract  the  particular  notice  of  the 
patient  or  liis  friends ;  and  even  if  he  did 
take  medical  advice,  there  is  no  sign  which 
•would  certainly  indicate  the  incipient  stage 
of  the  disease,  unless  the  urine  be  examined 
and  found  to  contain  fatty  epithelium. 

The  serious  nature  of  the  malady  is, 
therefore,  constantly  overlooked  in  this  stage 
both  by  patient  and  physician  ;  nor  does 
the  real  state  of  the  patient  shew  itself  until 
in  the  second  stage  the  urine  becomes  albu- 
minous. 

On  this  account  the  second  stage  is  that 
which  is  ordinarily  described  as  thejiml. 

The  attenfion  of  the  patient  is  drawn  to 
his  condition,  and  medical  aid  is  sought  in 
consequence  of  all  or  some  of  the  following 
symptoms  presenting  themselves.  Pain  in  the 
loins  ;  nausea  or  vomiting  ;  disturbed  diges- 
tion ;  pallid  or  pasty  countenance  ;  some 
oedema  of  the  legs  or  face,  or  both.  Sometimes 
hepatic  symptoms  are  present;  sometimes 
cardiac.  Micturition,  especially  at  night,  is 
•very  frequent ;  (this  is  a  remarkalily  com- 
mon symi>tom.)  The  urine  is  albuminous; 
either  simjily  so,  or  other  elements  of  the 
blood  are  found  in  it ;  fibrinous  casts  of  the 
uriniferous  tubes,  or  red  particles  of  blood. 
It  may  contain  a  large  quantity  of  lithates  ; 
and,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  F.  Simon, 
fat ;  or,  as  Dr.  Johnson  finds,  fatty  epi- 
thelial cells. 

From  thiti  stage  the  patient  generally  dates 
Lis  illness.  Thus  it  appears,  from  the  his- 
tory of  one  of  our  patients,  Ould,  that  the 
first  thing  that  attracted  his  attention  was 
the  oedema  in  his  lower  extremities. 

Patiente,  in  whom  the  disease  has  ad- 
vanced to  this  stage,  are,  when  exposed  t" 
cold,  rendered  much  worse,  and  the  progress 


of  the  malady  is  hastened  by  the  suppressed 
]ierspiration,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
renal  congestion.  Indeed,  the  disease  may 
have  been  silently  creeping  on  without  any 
marked  symptoms,  until  a  check  to  the 
perspiration,  giving  rise  to  congestion,  as  it 
would  do  in  a  healthy  kidney,  causes  so 
rapid  a  developement  of  the  dropsy  and 
other  symptoms,  as  to  give  to  the  disease  an 
acute  character,  and  to  lead  to  its  being 
attributed  to  inflammation. 

In  the  third  stage  the  dropsy  becomes 
general.  There  is  always  anasarca,  and 
sometimes  ascites  ;  the  latter  usually  de- 
pending on  a  more  or  less  obtructed  state 
of  liver.  The  urinary  secretion  is  defective; 
more  or  less  albumen  is  to  be  found.  The 
urea,  instead  of  being  removed  from  the 
system,  is  retained  in  the  blood,  and  the 
result  of  this  is  epilepsy  and  fatal  coma. 

Now,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  kidneys 
in  these  cases  ? 

1.  Both  kidneys  are  found  in  a  diseased 
st;ite.  It  seldom  or  never  hapjiens  that  the 
disease  is  limited  to  one  kidney. 

2.  We  meet  with  irregular  vascular  con- 
gestion ;  the  vessels  are  full  at  some  parts  of 
the  organ,  and  empty  at  others,  and  this 
gives  rise  to  a  mottled  apijeai-ance  on  the 
surface  of  the  kidney. 

.3.  A  deposit  of  a  new  matter  is  found 
cither  in  or  between  the  tubes  of  the  kid- 
ney ;  this  deposit  has  hitherto  been  called 
granular. 

A.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  kidneys, 
which  at  first  were  enlarged,  shrink,  their 
cortical  or  external  portion  becoming  wasted 
here  and  there,  leaving  depressions  on  the 
surface  of  the  organ  corresponding  to  the 
wasted  portions ;  and  thus  a  tuberculated 
aspect  is  given  to  the  kidney.  The  blood- 
vessels are  obliterated  in  many  situations, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  inject  such  kidneys. 

Such,  then,  is  the  coarse  anatomy  of  this 
disease,  as  has  been  clearly  made  out  by  the 
numerous  observers  who  have  directed  their 
attention  to  it.  The  following  questions, 
however,  naturally  suggest  themselves,  and 
must  be  definitively  answered  before  we 
shall  be  in  a  condition  to  determine  the 
pathology  of  the  disease. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  deposit  ?  How 
is  it  produced .'  Where  deposited ;  in  or 
between  the  tubes .'  Is  it  a  product  of 
inflammation  ?  Is  it  a  new  element,  or 
only  an  increase  of  a  natural  one  ? 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Dr.  John- 
son has  found  that  the  healthy  epithelium 
of  the  kidney  contains  fat — in  small  quanti- 
ties it  is  true,  but  yet  sufficient,  and  so 
generally  existing  as  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that  its  presence  in  the  cells,  in  small  (piantity, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  normal  character  of 
them.  It  had  been  previously  known  that 
this  is  the  case  with  the  cells  of  the  liver  ;  but 
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in  these,  fat  exists  in  much  larger  quantitj' 
than  in  the  renal  epithelium. 

In  this  disease,  however,  according  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  most  im])ortant  discovery, 
fat  accumulates  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
kidney  in  large  quantity  ;  and  it  is  the  ex- 
istence of  these  gorged  cells  which  gives  the 
appearance  of  a  gni.iular  deposit. 

Mr.  Bowman  had  discovered  that  fatty 
liver  essentially  consisted  in  an  overloading 
of  the  epithelial  cells  with  fat.  .So  similar 
are  the  cells  of  the  kidney,  in  this  disease,  to 
those  of  the  fatty  liver,  that  if  jjlaced  side 
by  side  you  could  not  distinguish  a  renal 
from  an  hepatic  cell.  Both  are  filled  with 
distinct  oil  globules,  the  appearance  of  which 
is  so  peculiar  that  no  microscopic  observer 
of  ordinary  e.\perience  could  fail  to  distin- 
guish them. 

In  these  cases,  the  cells  of  the  liver  are 
often  found  unduly  gorged  with  oil,  exactly 
as  in  the  kidney.  Fatty  matter,  along  with 
other  materials,  is  also  found  in  the  arteries, 
and  on  the  valves  of  the  heart.  Phthisis, 
too,  is  frequently  co-existent,  and  tubercles, 
it  may  be  observed,  contain  fat  as  well  as 
other  elements. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  "  Is  the  de- 
posit situate  in  or  between  the  tubes  ?"  I 
must  remark  that  it  is  very  iinlilvely  it  should 
select  the  latter  situation.  The  tubes  are 
placed  very  close  together;  between  them 
there  is  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  clear 
homogeneous  hyaline  substsnce,  in  which 
the  vessels  are  lodged.  Again,  the  changes 
of  nutrition  are  known  to  take  place  on  the 
free  surface  of  the  tubes — that  is,  in  their 
interior  ;  and  therefore  it  is  most  likely  that 
any  changes  resulting  from  impaired  nutri- 
tion would  also  manifest  themselves  there. 
You  may  see  the  fat-laden  epithelium 
within  the  basement  membrane  cf  the  tubes. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  formed  the  opinion 
that  the  epithelium,  in  this  disease,  was 
secreted  in  undue  quantity,  and  distended 
the  tubes,  but  I  did  not  know  that  its  sub- 
stance was  in  any  way  changed. 

When  the  gorged  epithelium  cells  ."iccumu- 
late  in  the  uriniferous  tubes, the  result  is  that 
the  tubes  become  dilated,  the  portal  plexus 
which  surrounds  them  is  conijuTssed,  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  it  is  impeded  or 
prevented,  and  the  Malpighian  tufts  become 
distended  with  blood,  and  allow  serum  to 
transude  through  the  walls  of  their  vessels, 
or,  if  they  burst,  admit  of  the  escape  of  the 
red  particles  and  fibrine.  And  as  the  accu- 
mulation goes  on,  the  portal  plexus  here  and 
there  is  obliterated,  and  the  Malpighian  tufts 
become  obliterated  likewise,  and  atrophy  of 
the  kidney  and  deficiency  of  its  secretion 
ensue.  As,  however,  many  healthy  Malpig- 
hian tufts  remain,  the  secretion  does  not 
always  stop,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  now 


and  then  become  abundant,  or  even  exces" 
sive. 

It  may  be  now  confidently  asserted  tbat 
this  disease  consists  essentially  in  a  deposit 
of  fat  in  undue  quantity  in  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  kidney,  associated  with  similar 
deposits,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  in 
other  organs — in  the  liver,  on  the  internal 
surface  of  arteries,  and  of  the  valves  of  the 
heart ;  and  that  it  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  the  deposit  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

Instead,  then,  of  the  name  gianular  kid- 
ney, hitherto  so  generally  employed,  we 
must  use  of  that  of  "  fatty  kidney,"  as  we 
speak  oi  fatly  liver. 

And  I  may  remark  here,  that  this  disease 
is,  to  all  intents  and  })urposes,  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  fatty  liver,  which  has  hitherto 
been  chiefly  known  as  a  frequent  accompani- 
ment of  phthisis. 

It  is  true  that  the  accumulation  of  fat  in 
the  cells  of  the  liver  does  not  lead  to  the 
obliteration  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
gland,  nor  to  a  stoppage  of  its  secretion,  as 
in  fatty  kidney.  This  difference  in  the 
effects  of  the  same  accumulation  in  these 
two  organs  is  due  to  the  greater  distensibility 
of  tlie  liver,  which  readily  increases  its  size 
without  compressing  or  impeding  its  blood- 
vessels ;  whereas,  from  the  dense  fibrous 
membrane  which  covers  the  kidney,  and 
the  highly  convoluted  arrangement  of  its 
secreting  tubes,  the  retention  of  the  enlarged 
cells  within  them  speedily  affects  the  vessels 
which  piay  around  them,  and  obstructs  the 
circulation. 

The  frequent  association  of  fatty  liver 
with  fatty  kidney  strongly  indicates  that  the 
two  diseases  are  closely  allied  to  each  other, 
and  owe  their  existence  to  a  similar,  or  even 
to  the  same  cause.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  this  disease  is  inflammatory.  Fat  is 
certainly  not  a  product  of  inflammation, 
nor  do  we  find  any  of  the  inflammatory 
products  in  the  kidneys  in  this  disease.  No 
pus,  no  gangrene,  no  lymph,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney.  To  explain  the  dis- 
ease, we  must  look  to  those  circumstances 
which  favour  the  formation  of  fat ;  de- 
ficiency of  oxygen,  want  of  exercise,  impure 
air,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Simon  and  Dr.  Johnson  have  artifi- 
cially produced  the  disease.  Tliey  kept  cats 
for  some  time  in  the  dark,  causing  them  to 
breath  impure  air,  and  to  live  on  unwhole- 
some food.  The  results  were,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  trace  the  disease  through  its 
three  stages.  They  drew  off  the  urine  from 
the  bladder  by  a  catheter,  and  examined  it 
from  time  to  time  ;  they  found  that  first  fat 
began  to  appear  in  the  urine,  with  numerous 
gorged  cells.  There  was  soon  a  tendency  to 
dropsy,  and  the  urine  became  smoky  and 
albuminous.    The  dropsy  increased,  the  urine 
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became  scanty,  and  death  from  suppression 
followed.  The  state  of  the  kidneys  was 
exactly  such  as  I  have  described  it  in  the 
human  subject. 

I  confess  that  this  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
experimenfum  crucis,  A  theory  of  the 
disease  had  been  formed,  based  on  facts 
ascertained  in  the  human  subject. 

An  animal  is  subjected  to  all  those  con- 
ditions which  would  favour  the  expected 
results,  and  these  results  have  followed  ex- 
actly as  had  been  anticipated. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  we  must 
look  to  the  particular  stage  in  which  we  find 
it.  If  perchance  the  patient  applies  for  ad- 
-vice  in  the  very  earliest  stage,  and  the  phy- 
sician is  fortunate  enough  to  detect  it,  the 
disease  may  be  cured.  If,  before  mechani- 
cal obstruction  and  its  consequences  have 
arisen,  the  mode  of  life  and  habit  of  tlie 
•patient  be  changed  by  pure  air  and  careful 
attention  to  diet  and  exercise,  then  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  coming  evil  may  be  averted. 
Unfortunately,  however,  a  patient  seldom 
applies  for  medical  aid  thus  early.  In  the 
second  and  third  stages  we  can  only  palliate 
suffering,  by  relieving  congestion,  promoting 
the  flow  of  urine,  and  the  action  of  the  skin  ; 
and  perhaps  we  may  check  the  tendency  to 
the  abnormal  deposit  of  fatty  matters,  by 
restricting  him  to  a  diet  which  contains 
neither  fat  nor  butter,  nor  any  of  those 
non-azotised  substances  which  are  nearly 
allied  in  chemical  constitution  to  fat,  and 
are  easily  convertible  into  it — such  as  starch, 
sugar,  potatoes,  &c.  We  must  not  allow 
fat,  butter,  and  such  things,  to  be  taken, 
nor  any  of  those  substances  whi<:h,  like 
potatoe,  starch,  &c.  are  easily  convertible 
into  fat.  The  foregoing  considerations, 
therefore,  lead  me  to  regard  "  Bright's 
Disease" — 

1st.  As  one  in  which  the  existence  of 
albumen  in  the  urine  is  a  concomitant,  by 
no  means  an  essential,  feature  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  a  result  of  the  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation,  which  the  morbid 
deposit  in  the  kidney  causes.  It  is,  as  in- 
deed Dr.  Bright  himself  has  always  insisted 
on,  only  one  of  those  diseases  which  give 
rise  to  albuminous  urine. 

2dly.  As  a  disease  of  the  blood,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  faulty  assimilation,  both  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  and  consequently  allied 
to  those  diseases  (gout,  rheumatism,  dia- 
<jetes,  &c.)  which  have  their  origin  in  amor- 
hid  state  of  the  blood. 

It  will  be  for  future  clinical  research  to 
discover  such  signs  of  tin;  earliest  stage  of 
the  disease  as  will  enable  both  physicians 
and  |)atients  to  detect  it  in  sufficient  time  to 
adopt  the  remedial  measures  which  are  so 
clearly  indicated  by  its  jjathology. 

In  conclusion,  in  order  to  save  myself 
from  being  misunderstood,  let  me  say,  that 


although  I  object  to  the  term 
nuria,"  for  reasons  before  given  , 
gard  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  as  a 
symptom  of  grave  import.  If  albumen  should 
suddenly  make  its  appearance  in  the  urine, 
and  quickly  disappear,  little  need  be  feared  ; 
but  if',  on  the  other  hand,  it  continues  stea- 
dily and  unremittingly  to  shew  itself,  thea 
it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  symptom  calcu- 
lated to  excite  our  worst  fears.  The  pre- 
sence of  albumen  is  always  indicative  of 
partial  or  general  congestion  of  the  kidney. 
This  congestion  must  have  a  cause,  and  that 
cause  may  be  either, — 1.  Undue  attraction 
of  blood  to  the  organ,  as  from  irritation,  or, 
2.  Obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the 
portal  plexus  of  the  kidney,  causing  con- 
gestion of  one  or  more  Malpighian  tufts  ; 
and  this  latter  cause  may  depend  either  ou 
obstruction  to  the  general  venous  circulation, 
from  disease  of  the  hearc  primarily,  or  upon 
mechanical  pressure  of  the  portal  plexus, 
by  the  over  distended  uriniferous  tubes. 

ALMADEN  aUICKSILVER  MINES. 

Thk  mine  is  apparently  inexhaustible,  be- 
coming richer  in  pro))ortion  as  the  shafts 
deepen.  The  vein  of  cinnabar,  about  25 
feet  thick,  traverses  rocks  of  quartz  and 
slate  ;  and  runs  towards  Ahnadcnrjos :  virgin 
quicksilver  also  occurs  in  pyrites  and  horns- 
tein.  The  working  this  mine  is  injurious  to 
health,  and  galley-slaves  were  long  employ- 
ed, after  the  old  Carthaginian  and  Roman 
custom  :  now  free  labour  is  preferred. 
About  5000  men  are  thus  engaged  during 
the  winter,  the  heat  and  want  of  ventilatioa 
rendering  the  mercurial  exhalations  danger- 
ous in  summer.  The  gangs  work  about  six 
hours  at  a  time,  and  hew  the  hard  rock 
almost  naked.  There  are  three  veins,  called 
after  the  saints  Nicolas,  Francisco,  and 
Diego  ;  the  adit  is  outside  the  town  ;  the 
descent  is  by  steeji  ladders  ;  the  deepest 
shaft  is  said  to  be  900  feet ;  the  shafts  extend 
under  the  town  ;  hence  the  cracks  in  the 
jiarish  chi  r  -h.  The  water  is  pumped  out 
by  a  20  hois^'  steam-engine,  brought  in  1799 
from  England,  and  now  a  curiosity,  fit  for  a 
mechanical  museum.  The  mineral  is  raised 
by  the  labour  of  mules.  The  arched  stone 
galleries  are  superb.  The  men  thus  em- 
ployed in  smelling  (distilling)  the  ore  are 
much  more  healthy  than  the  miners.  The 
mercury  is  distilled  by  two  j)rocesses ; 
either  by  that  used  in  Idrria,  which  is  the 
best,  or  from  certain  ovens  (n^verberatory 
furnaces.)  The  quantity  of  mercury  now 
obtained  is  enormous.  The  Fuggers  only 
extracte<l  4  50(t  quintals  annually,  and  nowhe- 
tween  20,000  and  2.>,000  are  procured.  The 
price  has  lately  risen  from  31  to  81  dollars 
the  quintal  (  =  1001bs  weight)." — Murray's 
Spain. 
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Gentlemen', — As  we  have  had  several  cases 
in  the  hospital  lately  of  disease  of  the 
maxillae,  and  diseases  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  bones,  I  believe  that  I  cannot  do 
better  than  take  this  opportunity  of  directing 
your  attention  to  this  important  subject. 

1.  —The  subject  of  the  first  case  is — 

Thomas  Partner,  set.  52,  married:  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  coal  porter ;  nineteen 
years  previously  in  the  army  (Foot  Guards)  : 
drinks  a  good  deal  of  beer  at  his  work,  but 
not  intemperate.  Came  into  Henry's  Ward, 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Oct.  7th,  1843,  with 
disease  of  the  parotid  gland. 

Present  appearance.  —  There  is  now  a 
tumor  of  irregular  surface  and  form,  occu- 
pying the  situation  of  the  right  parotid 
gland,  in  front  of  the  external  ear.  A 
portion  of  the  skin  over  this  tumor,  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  is  of  a  purple 
colour,  smooth  and  shining  surface.  In 
this  portion  there  is  an  ulcerated  opening 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  communicating  with  a 
deep  excavated  ulcer,  which  discharges  a 
thin  ichorous  pus.  The  bone  cannot  be  felt 
bare  at  the  bottom  of  this  cavity.  The  tu- 
mor hard  and  nodulated,  having  the  general 
characters  of  scirrhus ;  it  extends  forwards 
to  the  buccinator  muscle,  upwards  to  the 
zygoma,  downwards  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
and  backwards  beneath  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 
It  is  not  attended  with  much  general  pain, 
but,  to  use  his  own  expression,  it  shoots  and 
starts,  and  the  pain  is  more  violent  at  one 
time  than  another.  The  portiodura  is  com- 
pletely paralysed,  and  the  skin  of  the  face 
and  forehead  on  this  side  is  quite  numb  ;  he 
can  just  feel  the  touch  of  the  finger,  but  that 
is  all.  The  sensation  is  more  dull  in  the 
infraorbital  region  than  elsewhere. 

History. — He  attributes  the  disease  to  a 
cold  caught  last  July,  but  it  did  not  swell  sud- 
denly, though  it  has  increased  rapidly  during 
the  last  month.  He  thinks  that  he  lost  all 
power  over  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of 
the  face  during  the  night  about  twelve 
months  ago,  and  therefore  long  before  any 
swelling  appeared  externally.  The  loss  was 
not  complete  as  now,  but  gradually  got 
worse ;   he  did  not   feel  any  pain  at   that 


time,  and  therefore  attached  no  importance 
to  it. 

This  early  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  £ 
regard  as  an  important  circumstance  in  our 
diagnosis  of  the  case,  for  to  me  it  appears 
to  j)rove  that  the  disease  must  have  com- 
menced as  a  firm  tumor, jso  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  parotid  gland,  and  so  firm,  as  to  para- 
lyse the  nerve  by  pressure  loi:g  before  it 
shewed  its  presence  by  external  swelling. 
The  paralysis  of  the  sensory  divisions  of  the 
fifth  I  cannot  account  for,  with  the  exception 
of  the  auricular  branch  of  the  third  division, 
which,  traversing  the  parotid  gland,  would  be 
exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  tumor,  but  how 
the  infraorbital  nerve  should  be  affected  I 
cannot  explain. 

Mr.  Green  agreed  with  me  in  considering  it 
a  true  scirrhous  disease  of  the  parotid  gland,, 
and,  after  careful  consideration,  we  decided 
that  it  would  be  right  to  give  him  the  pros- 
pect of  recovery  by  extirpating  the  gland. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Green  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  remove  the  whole  of  the  diseased  growth 
without  removing  the  ascending  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw  with  it. 

It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  pursue 
this  plan,  and  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1845,  I  performed  the  following  operation. 

The  first  incision  was  commenced  on  a 
level  with  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  ma- 
lar bone,  and  carried  down  completely 
through  the  skin  in  front  of  the  tumor  over 
the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw, 
just  in  front  of  the  masseter  muscle ;  the  knife 
was  then  swept  across  the  neck,  below  the 
tumor,  up  to  the  external  ear,  down  to  the- 
deep  cervical  fascia  ;  the  cellular  tissue  cover- 
ing the  buccinator  was  separated  from  the 
lower  javr  above,  and  the  sujierficial  fascia 
and  cellular  membrane  of  the  neck  were  dis- 
sected from  the  edge  of  the  horizontal  ramus 
below,  a  little  posterior  to  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  masseter  muscle  ;  which  portion  of 
the  muscle  was  next  cleared  from  the  surface 
of  the  jaw,  to  make  a  space  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  saw.  The  edges  of  this  incision 
were  then  drawn  upwards,  and  I  applied  my 
saw  to  the  denuded  bone.  The  saw  which  I 
made  use  of  is  a  circular  and  improved  one, 
made  by  Mr.  Weiss,  and  introduced  from  the 
continent  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  Westminster 
Hospital.  With  this  instrument,  which 
answers  admirably,  I  soon  cut  nearly  through 
the  horizontal  ramus,  but  not  so  as  to  divide  it 
entirely,  as  this  would  have  opened  the 
mouth,  which  I  wished  to  avoid.  I  there- 
fore prized  the  two  pieces  asunder  without 
any  difficulty.  By  this  way,  a  small  narrow 
portion  of  the  ascending  ramus,  running- 
upwards  from  the  internal  angle  towards  the 
coronoid  process,  was  left  to  keep  entire  the- 
pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  with  the  bucci- 
nator attached  to  it  in  front,  and  the  supe- 
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nor  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  behind.  All 
this  I  had  planned  beforehand,  and  knew 
that  I  could  succeed  in  accomplbhing  the 
excision  of  the  whole  of  the  ascending  ramus 
■without  opening  the  mouth,  as  I  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  thus  preparing  these  parts 
for  my  anatomical  lectures.  1  am  not  aware 
that  the  preservation  of  the  walls  of  the 
mouth  and  piarynx  has  been  accomplished 
in  previous  operations  on  this  bone.  1  next 
cai-efully  dissected  the  tumor  upwards  from 
the  fascia  of  the  neck,  beneath  which.it  did 
not  dip,  and  beneath  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
and  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  The  internal  ptery- 
goid muscle  was  next  divided  by  inserting 
the  knife  between  the  two  portions  of  the 
divided  jaw,  and  by  keei)ing  the  knife  very 
close  to  the  jaw  1  separated  the  buccinator 
muscle  without  opening  the  mouth  ;  the  at- 
tachment of  the  temporal  to  the  coronoid 
was  next  divided.  I  now  carried  my  inci- 
sion upvvards  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear 
(which  appeared  implicated  in  the  disease), 
behind  the  tumor,  up  to  the  zygoma,  joining 
my  hrst  incision.  By  raising  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw  and  tumor  together,  1  was  able  to 
dissect  upwards.  And  here  let  me  impress 
upon  your  minds  the  value  of  this  course, 
not  merely  in  the  removal  of  those  tumors  lai 
the  face  and  neck,  but  also  those  of  the 
mamma,  and  in  other  situations.  When  we 
dissect  from  below  upwards  the  blood  flows 
from  your  knife  instead  of  over  it  ;  it  does 
not  obscure  it,  and  each  incision  being  com- 
paratively clean,  you  can  observe  more  dis- 
tinctly the  character  of  each  tissue  as  you 
divide  them.  In  this  part  of  the  dissection, 
the  internal  maxillary  artery  was  divided  as 
it  gives  off  the  dental  branch  ;  it  bled  very 
freely,  and  1  seized  the  open  mouth  of  the 
vessel  with  my  forceps,  but  saw  immediately 
that  it  was  divided  too  close  to  the  fascia  to 
apply  a  ligature  to  it.  I  considered,  there- 
fore, that  it  would  be  better  to  apply  a  liga- 
ture to  the  trunk  of  the  external  carotid 
artery,  on  tiie  cardiac  side  of  the  opening, 
and  I  determined  to  do  this  by  inserting 
a  curved  armed  needle  Ijeneath  the  fascia, 
anterior  to  what  I  considered  the  situation 
of  the  artery,  and  bringing  if  out  again 
behind  it,  instead  of  waiting  to  expose  the 
artery  by  incision.  This  was  easily  done, 
and  on  tying  it,  was  found  immediately  to 
arrest  the  hemorrhage.  I  next  divided  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  the  ligaments 
of  the  maxillary  articul.itiun,  and  thus  re- 
moved the  whole  external  mass  together, 
and  the  ojieration  was  concluded  by  dissect- 
ing out  that  portion  of  the  gland  which  dips 
between  tlie  two  pterygoid  muscles,  which 
was  readily  done.  There  wm  very  little 
httmorrhage,  and  most  of  those  arteries  that 
did  bleed  1  fctopj)ed  by  torsion.  I  only  ap- 
phed  three  ligatures  altogether,  and  the 
wound  was  dressed  with  lint  and  cold  water. 


The  patient  bore  the  operation  remarkably 
well,  and  never  uttered  a  sound. 

This  tumor,  when  divided,  presented  on 
its  section  all  the  general  characters  of  schir- 
rus,  as  recognizable  by  the  naked  eye ;  the 
centre  was  softened,  and  in  a  state  of  sup- 
puration. 

Tlie  whole  texture  of  the  gland  appeared 
altered,  and  there  was  no  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  disease  and  the  rest  of  the  gland, 
wliich  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  had 
been  merely  a  disease  of  the  absorbent  gland 
which  lies  on  the  parotid.  It  was  most 
clearly  a  disease  of  the  gland,  not  a  disease 
on  the  gland.  Under  the  microscope  it  pre- 
sented thousands  of  nucleated  cells  of  an 
oval  form,  so  accurately  corresponding  with 
the  figure  7,  in  Plate  2,  of  Dr.  Hodgkin's 
Paper  on  the  Anatomical  Characters  of  some 
Adventitious  Structures,  &c.*,  that  it  might 
have  been  drawn  from  this  specimen.  The 
figure  is  entitled,  "  Drawing  of  Cancerous 
Matter  from  Tubercles  in  the  Liver,  magnified 
410  diair.eters,  by  G.  Gulliver.  It  exhibits 
several  forms  of  the  large  nucleated  cells  oc- 
curring in  malignant  structures." 

In  the  evening  I  found  him  quiet,  but 
complaining  of  pain  on  the  op])osite  side  of 
the  face.  I  directed  some  flannel,  steeped  in 
the  tincture  of  opium,  to  be  laid  on  the 
cheek. 

Oct.  26th. —  Has  had  a  good  night;  no 
pain  in  the  wound,  and  tlie  pain  in  the  left 
cheek  hasbeen  relieved  by  the  flannel  dipped 
in  laudanum.  Pulse  (30;  tongue  clean  and 
moist.  To  have  a  pint  of  porter  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  heef-tea. 

27th. — "  Has  pa^sed  a  very  good  night, 
without  the  aid  of  any  soporific,  bejond  the 
fumes  from  the  laudanum  applied  on  flannel 
to  his  ear.  Pulse  54,  weak  ;  no  Incmorrhage, 
nor  any  more  sanguineous  oozing  ;  no  pain 
in  head,  nor  any  unjileasant  symptom  be- 
yond a  little  nausea. 

:iOth. — Left  eye  slightly  inflamed  ;  a  good 
deal  of  thick  purulent  secretion ;  going  on 
well  in  other  rcs])ects. 

Nov.  1st. — Kye  less  inflamed.  While  I 
was  going  round  I  was  called  to  him  in  con- 
sequence of  a  sudden  h;e'norrhage.  Mr. 
Harper,  an  old  dresser,  who  hap]>ened  to  be 
in  the  way,  arrested  it  almost  immediately 
by  pressure.  I  found  that  it  was  the  ex- 
ternal carotid,  just  at  its  division  into  inter- 
nal maxillary  and  tcmjioral.  Mr.  Harper 
had  tried  to  take  it  u])  and  tie  it  where  it  was 
bleeding,  but  it  broke  away,  and  he  could 
not  gtt  a  ligature  on  it.  So  when  I  came  I 
did  not  attempt  to  put  a  ligature  on  the  open 
vessel,  but  inserted  an  armed  needle  under 
it,  as  I  did  during  the  operation,  and  on  ty- 
ing one  of  the  threads  we  found  it  completely 
arrested  the  bleeding.      1   left   the  jsecond 
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thread  beneath  the  Tcssel,  in  case  I  required 
t  at  any  future  time. 

18th. — This  patient  has  gone  on  well  in 
every  respect ;  the  wound  is  looking  healthy, 
and  cicatrising  rapidly ;  all  the  ligatures,  in- 
cluding that  on  the  carotid,  have  separated, 
excepting  one.  The  dressing  has  been 
simply  dry  lint,  as  the  granulations  are 
rather  too  exuberant,  and  occasionally  re- 
quire the  blue  stone. 

22d. — All  the  ligatures  have  come  away. 

Some  doubt  hus  been  thrown  on  the  state- 
ment that  the  parotid  gland  is  ever  the  sub- 
ject of  schirrus,  but  I  believe  without 
sufficient  foundation.  This  is  a  drawing 
w^hich  I  made  in  1827  of  a  patient  in  Guy's 
Hospital ;  for  in  those  days  the  two  hospitals 
were  united  as  on;  school.  It  represents  a 
carcinomatous  uljer  of  the  parotid  gland, 
causing  paralysis  of  that  side  of  the  face. 
Dr.  Walshe,  in  his  admirable  article,  Cauctr, 
in  the  Cyclopsedia  of  Surgery,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  states  that  the  salivary  glands 
are  seldom  the  seat  of  either  schirrus  or  en- 
cephaloid  disease,  and  never,  as  far  as  ob- 
servation goes,  of  colloid  cancer,  says,  that 
"  it  is  certain  that  tlie  two  former  do  occa- 
sionally originate  in  the  parotid,"  and  he 
refers  to  two  well-marked  cases  ;  one  ob- 
served by  Magendie*,  in  whom  there  was  a 
complete  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  corre- 
sponding side  of  the  face,  destruction  of 
vision  in  the  eye  of  that  side,  ulceration  of 
the  cornea,  insensibihty  of  that  organ,  not 
only  to  light,  but  under  the  contact  of 
foreign  bodies,  deviation  of  the  mouth  to 
the  opposite  side,  &c.  Unfortunately  there 
is  not  any  account  of  the  extent  of  tumor, 
or  any  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
parts  involved. 

The  other  case  was  a  scirrhous  disease  of 
the  parotid  gland,  which  was  removed  by 
Beclard,  of  the  HopiUil  de  la  Pitie,in  1824, 
and  related  in  the  Arch.  Gen.  de  Med.  for 
Jan.  1824.  This  patient  was  47  years  of 
age,  of  apparently  good  constitution.  He 
remembers  having  had  a  small,  round,  hard, 
moveable  tumor  on  the  side  of  the  face  for 
eighteen  years,  without  any  change  of  colour 
in  the  skin.  Only  a  short  time  before  he 
came  to  the  hospital  it  had  increased  ra- 
pidly, become  painfnl,  and  lost  its  mobility, 
and  when  admitted  into  the  hospital,  it  had 
ulcerated  at  two  points,  and  the  description 
given  of  its  dimensions  corresponded  almost 
word  for  word  with  the  case  which  I  have 
just  related. 

The  operation  was  commenced  by  a  dis- 
section of  the  gland  from  before  backwards 
from  off  the  surface  of  the  masseter  muscle  ; 
but  the  operator  did  not  now  attempt  to  de- 
tach the  portion  which  is  placed  behind  and 
below  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle,   lest  it 
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should  give  rise  to  difficult  hsemorrhage,  and 
he  dissected  the  lowest  portion  first,  and 
when,  on  dividing  the  deep  portion,  he 
opened  the  internal  carotid,  by  seizing  it 
immediately  with  the  forceps  and  then  pass- 
ing a  needle  with  two  ligatures  around  it,  he 
tied  it  above  and  below. 

The  result  of  this  case  was  fatal ;  the  pa- 
tient was  attacked  with  erysipelas  on  the 
twelfth  day  from  the  operation.  He  reco- 
vered from  this,  but  with  a  loss  of  intellect, 
and  two  months  and  a  quarter  after  this  date 
the  wound,  which  was  all  healed,  except 
a  small  portion  near  the  external  car,  had 
assumed  again  the  true  carcinomatous  cha- 
racter. Three  weeks  from  this  date  be  was 
a  corpse. 

In  the  account  of  the  autopsy  it  is  stated 
that  there  was  no  trace  of  the  gland  remain- 
ing ;  that  the  pus  which  occupied  the  audi- 
tory passage  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
tympanum.  The  pia  mater  »nd  choroid 
plexuses  were  morbidly  injected,  and  the 
serum  of  the  lateral  ventricle  held  suspended 
particles  like  the  lees  of  red  wine. 

M.  Velpeau,  who  enters  very  fully  into 
the  various  cases  of  either  actual  or  pre- 
tended extirpation  of  the  gland,  states  his 
belief  that  the  gland  was  really  extirpated  in 
this  case  of  M.  Beclard  ;  he  also  relates  two 
complete  cases  by  M.  Gensaul,  in  1824  and 
1825,  and  one  by  Mr.  Carmichael  in  1818, 
and  another  by  M.  Lisfranc  in  1826,  who 
showed  the  parts  to  the  Academic  after 
death,  which  happened  at  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  nothing  remained  of  the  parotid 
gland.  He  proceeds  :  "  In  the  operation 
performed  by  Mr.  Heyfeleder  of  Treves,  in 
June,  1825,  the  patient  did  not  lose  above 
three  or  four  ounces  of  blood.  The  surgeon 
left  but  a  very  small  lobule  of  the  gland  in 
front,  and  the  paralysis  ceased  entirely. 
In  the  subject  operated  upon  by  Mr.  J. 
M'Clellan  in  1826,  the  success  was  complete, 
although  the  gland  was  entirely  removed. 
The  case  of  M.  Cordes  d'Hirsketry,  who 
affirms  that  he  did  not  leave  the  smallest 
particle  of  the  gland,  was  equally  successful, 
as  also  was  that  of  31.  Bernt.  The  Archives 
mention  another  example,  in  which  they 
proceeded  step  by  step  down  to  the  carotid. 
The  German  papers  for  1831  record  a  new 
case  of  removal  of  the  parotid,  attended  with 
complete  success.  In  the  subject  by  M.  A. 
Tonthien  de  Syke,  in  November  1828,  the 
carotid  was  not  wounded,  and  there  was  no 
haemorrhage  ;  the  recovery  was  complete:  <m 
the  thirtieth  day  the  paralysis,  too,  ceased 
entirely.  The  most  recent  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  that  of  M.  A.  Magri  de  Sori- 
nese.  This  surgeon,  in  January,  1829, 
assisted  by  M.  Madonini,  removed  a  tumor 
at  the  side  of  the  neck,  which  included  the 
whole  parotid,  and  he  was  able  to  omit  the 
ligature  on  the  trunk  of  the  carotid.      Tlie 
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patient,  a  labourer,  aged  36  years,  recovered 
in  twenty-six  days,  excepting  the  facial 
paralysis,  which  remained.  M.  Dugied,  who 
mentions  most  of  these  cases,  says  also  that 
Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Weinhold  have  fre- 
quently removed  the  whole  parotid.  But  I 
do  not  know  where  these  have  been  pub- 
lished, except  those  of  Mr.  Weinhold,  who 
retains  one  of  the  glands  in  his  cabinet,  and 
shows  it  to  those  who  wish  to  see  it." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  excellent  observations  of 
Professor  Harrison,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
the  Arteries,  t-egarding  the  operation  for  the 
removal  of  the  parotid  gland.  After  de- 
? scribing  the  connexions  of  the  parotid  gland, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  Let  him  (the  student) 
reflect  on  the  serious  injury  that  must  be 
inflicted  in  attempting  to  remove  even  this 
portion  of  the  gland  (the  superficial) ; 
which,  however,  is  comparatively  easy  to 
that  of  the  deeper  portion,  which  I  must 
declare,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  impracticable 
in  the  living  subject,  without  committing 
violence  worse  than  the  disease  we  wish  to 
remove,  or  without  endangering  parts,  an 
injury  of  which  must  be  certainly  fatal.",. 
He  then  goes  on  to  quote  the  opinion  of 
Allan  13urns,  in  confirmation  of  his  own, 
who  says,  "  Those  who  assert  that  they 
have  extirpated  the  parotid  gland,  have,  I 
am  fully  convinced,  mistaken  that  little  con- 
globate gland  which  lies  imbedded  in  its 
substance,  and  which  does  sometimes  en- 
large, producing  a  tumor  resembling  a 
diseased  parotid,  for  the  parotid  itself."  As 
I  agree  with  my  own  countryman  in  be- 
lieving that  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  im- 
possible to  remove  the  p  irotid,  according  to 
the  plan  on  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
attempted  —  namely,  dissecting  the  deep 
portion  from  behind  the  jaw — I  determined, 
with  the  -concurrence  of  Mr.  Green,  to 
remove  its  ascending  ramus,  and  thus  com- 
pletely expose  the  whole  of  the  deep  rami- 
£cations  of  the  gland. 

Whether  the  oj)eration  proves  ultimately 
successful  or  not  remains  to  be  seen,  and  we 
all  know  how  liable  carcinoma  is  to  reap- 
pear, though  the  whole  of  the  original  dis- 
ease may  have  been  rigidly  extirpated. 

And  in  this  case  you  all  saw  how  bare  and 
healthy  all  the  textures  beneath  the  jaw 
were  left  when  the  operation  was  completed, 
and  there  were  not  any  enlarged  absorbent 
glands  in  the  neck.  So  that  there  is  a  more 
than  ordinary  prospect  of  ultimate  recovery*. 


DII.AIATION  OF  THK  (F.SOPH /VGUS. 

An  example  of  greatly  dilated  (i;so|)hagus  is 
related  by  Professor  Huss,  of  Stockholm ^ 
(Gazette  .Med.   de   Paris,   Feb.    11.    lH-13). 

*  Dec.  18.— The  wound  is  nearly  IiciiIih),  ami 
pirfcrtlv  hoaltliy.  'I'Ik;  (Iffoniiity  would  be  very 
JiUght  ix  tiiiHiiidc  of  the  face  were  not  paralysed. 


A  lady,  aet.  43,  had  for  many  years  regurgi- 
tated her  food  (often  six  or  twelve  hours 
after  taking  it)  unaltered,  and  been  the  sub- 
ject of  hysteric  spasms.  After  death,  dila- 
tation of  the  oesophagus  was  observed,  com- 
mencing one  inch  below  the  pharynx,  and 
gradually  increasing  till,  at  the  cardia,  it 
formed  a  large  sac,  lying  to  the  left  of  the 
stomach,  which  was  small,  but  there  was  no 
obstruction  at  the  cardia,  nor  any  structural 
alteration  of  the  oesophagus,  except  consi- 
deiable  thinning.  Dr.  Huss  attributes  the 
dilatation  to  the  hysterical  spasms. — Dr. 
Bennett's  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pa- 
thology, <S(C.  ,•  British  and  Foreign  Med. 
lievitiv,  July  1845. 

THE    E.SSENTIAL  OIL  OF    BITTER  ALMONDS. 

The  oil  of  bitter  almonds  of  commerce 
appears  to  contain  various  oleaginous  sub- 
stances, with  which  we  are  not  yet  fully 
acquainted  ;  these  admixtures  are  probably 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that,  besides 
bitter  almonds,  the  kernels  of  many  other 
stone  fruits,  such  as  cherries  and  peaches, 
&c.,  are  used  for  the  preparation  of  this  oil. 
These  admixtures  are,  however,  but  trifling 
and  unimportant.  I  had  to  examine  very 
recently,  an  oil  prepared  exclusively  from 
peach-kernels,  and  I  found  it  nevertheless 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  pure  oil  of 
bitter  almonds.  If  the  crude  oil  is  subjected 
to  distillation,  all  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
which  it  contains  in  admixture  passes  over 
with  the  first  portions,  and  the  oil  which 
passes  over  towards  the  end  of  the  distilla- 
tion is  pure  and  jierfectly  free  from  this 
acid.  A  more  convenient  method  of  de- 
priving the  crude  oil  of  admixed  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  is  to  remove  the  latter  by 
means  of  finely  levigated  peroxide  of 
mercury.  The  peroxide  is  for  this  purpose 
mixed  with  the  crude  oil,  and  left  in  contact 
with  it  for  the  space  of  several  days ;  the 
mixture  is  then  to  be  distilled,  when  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  will  remain  in  the  retort 
as  percyanide  of  mercury.  If  the  quantity  of 
crude  oil  is  considerable,  the  latter  method 
may  be  rendered  more  economical  by  sub- 
stituting for  peroxide  of  mercury  a  mixture 
of  hydrate  of  lime  and  perchloride  of 
iron.  Protocyanide  of  iron  is  formed,  and 
the  oil  which  distils  over  requires  simply 
to  be  freed  from  the  water  which  it  contains, 
by  treating  it  with  fresh  calcined  lime. 
Pure  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  perfectly 
colourless,  very  limpid,  and  possessed  of  a 
strong  power  of  refracting  light.  Its  taste 
is  aromatic  and  burning;  its  odour  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  crude  oil  ;  its  boiling 
point  is  about  350";  its  vaj)our  is  readily 
inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  luminous 
smoky  flame.  Its  formula  is  C,^  Hg 
O^. — Liebig,  Lancet. 
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MICROSCOPICAL     MORBID 
ANATOMY, 

Selected  and  Translated  from  the  German 
Work  of 

Dr.  Julius  Vogel,  of  Gottingen, 

Entitled  "  Erlauteruno^stafeln  zurpathologischen 
Histologia." 

By  \V.  S.  Kirkes,  M.R.C.S.L.  &c. 

[Concluded  from  pa^e  1140.] 

Trichomonas  vaginalis. 
Fig.  45*  offers  an  illustration  of  the  form 
and  general  characters  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 

Fig.  45. 


animalcule  occasionally  found  existing  in 
mucus,  and  first  described  by  Donne,  who 
applied  to  it  the  name  of  trichomonas  vagi- 
nalis. [In  his  Cours  de  Microscopie.t 
Donne  gives  a  lengthened  account  of  this 
epizooD :  the  following  remarks  comprise 
the  substance  of  his  observations.  This 
species  of  animalcule  is  never  met  with  in 
healthy  vaginal  mucus,  nor  when  the  secre- 
tion is  simply  increased  in  quantity  without 
appreciable  alteration  of  its  constituent  prin- 
ciples, but  when  mucus  or  pus  corpuscles 
become  mixed  with  the  ordinary  epi- 
thelial scales  in  the  discharge,  then  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  them  ;  their  presence, 
however,  is  far  from  being  constant,  even  in 
cases  when  the  mucous  globules  exist  in 
abundance.  After  careful  observation,  it 
appears  certain  that  the  production  of  the 
trichomonas  has  no  relation  to  the  venereal 
principle,  and  it  may  be  seen  to  occur 
equally  in  females  free  from  syphilitic  taint, 

*  Ma^nif.  300  diams. 

t  Paris,  1844,  page  157,  et  seq. 


as    in   those    unquestionably  infected ;    the- 
presence  of  pus  or  mucous  globules  in   the 
vaginal  mucus  seems  essential  to    the  oc- 
currence   of  these  infusoria,   but  the  exis- 
tence  of  such    globules  by  no  means  ne- 
cessarily implies  a  suspicious  origin  ;  and  a 
slight  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
such  as  might  result  from  the  application  of 
a  pessary,  from  want  of  cleanliness,  or  any- 
other  cause,  is   sufficient  for   their  produc- 
tion.    It  requires  considerable  tact  to  dis- 
cover the  trichomonas  in  a  portion  of  vagi- 
nal discharge,  and  the  difficulty  experienced, 
is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  presence  of 
the  mucous  corpuscles,   to  which  the  tricho- 
monas off'ers  so  much  analogy  in  dimension, 
form,  and  structure,   that  it  is  not  easy  to- 
distinguish  between  the  two,  especially  since- 
the   latter   usually  execute  but  very  feeble 
movements,  and  frequently  form  groups  of 
several  together,  resembling  very  closely  the- 
small    agglomerated    masses     of    globules. 
There  is,  however,  one  certain  character  by 
which  the  presence   of  the  trichomonas  in  a- 
given  specimen  of  discharge  may  be  tleter- 
mined,  and  that  is,  the  existence  in  the  fluid 
of  a  number  of  air  bubbles,  which  cause  it  to 
assume  a  frothy  aspect,   whilst  in  ordinary 
cases,  and  when  the  infusoria  are  absent,  ther 
matter  of  which  the  discharge  is  composed 
is  quite  homogeneous,  and  contains  no  bub- 
bles of  air  ;  this    character  is  constant,  and 
when  it  occurs,  a  careful  microscopic  ex- 
amination will  not  fail  to  detect   the  trichcv- 
moiias.     When  the  fluid  is  examined  with, 
powers  magnifying  from  300  to    400  diame- 
ters,   there    will    be   observed  between   the 
epithelial    scales    and  mucous  corpuscles,  a 
greater    or  less    quantity  of  small  greyish 
semi-transparent  bodies,  which  at  first  sight 
are   liable  to   be  confounded    with  mucous 
corpuscles,  but  which  soon  become  distin- 
guished by  their  own   peculiar  movements, 
which    are    independent    of    any   accidental 
movements  in  the  fluid  itself  from  currents, 
ca])illary  action,  or  evaporation  ;  when  care- 
fully watched  these  movements  are  found  to 
be  produced  by  the  agitation  of  small  organs 
or  filaments,  which  the  animal   makes  use  of 
for  the  purpose  of  changing   its   position  or 
imbibing  its  food.     Although  the  trichomo- 
nas has  about  the  same  size   aud   form,  and 
the  same  granulated    aspect,  as  the  mucous 
corpuscle,  yet  a  close  examination  detects 
several  distinguishing  points  between  them  ; 
the  body  of  the  trichomonas  has  usually  a 
somewhat    elliptical   form,    whilst  from  its 
anterior  extremity  arises  a  delicate  filament, 
finer  than  the  tail-like  process  of  spermatozoa, 
and  of  considerabIeIength,the  distal  extremity 
of  which  it  keeps  in  constant  agitation.     Be- 
neath   this    delicate    filament    is    probably 
situated  the  anterior  opening  of  the  body  or 
mouth  ;  this  opening  is  furnished  with  four 
or    five  minute  very  fine  cilias,  which  are 
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difficult  to  discern,  both  on  account  of  their 
small  size  and  of  the  continual  movement 
which  they  undergo  :  it  is  these  movements 
by  which  the  infusoria  are  especially  dis- 
tinguished :  they  cease  after  death,  and  the 
ciliw  themselves  speedily  disappear,  so  also 
do  the  bodies  of  the  infusoria  ;  wherefore  it 
18  essential  that  the  discharge  should  be 
examined  as  early  as  possible  after  its  for- 
mation. In  some  cases  there  is  not  the 
least  difficulty  in  discovering  the  trichomo- 
nas, for  they  exist  in  such  numbers,  and  are 
provided  with  such  evident  powers  of  loco- 
motion, that  they  are  at  once  recognised  ; 
they  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  elongate 
themselves  and  change  their  position  after 
the  fashion  of  leeches,  and  they  appear  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  plate  of  glass  by 
their  posterior  part,  not  by  means  of  a 
sucker,  but  of  a  viscid  material  which  leaves 
a  mark  behind.  The  trichomonas  has 
hitherto  been  discovered  in  no  other  animal 
fluid  than  the  vaginal  mucus,  to  which  it 
appears  peculiar.] 

Fig.  46*  illustrates   the  microscopic  ap- 
FiG.  46. 

peai-ances  of  a  peculiar  cl-iss  of  parasitic 
animals  termed  vibrionn,  which  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  all  putrifying  animal 
fluids,  such  as  blood,  albumen,  &c.;  they  are 
also  found  generated  on  foul  ulcers. 

[Ehrenberg,  in  his  beautiful  work,  Ueber 
Infusionsthierchen,  p.  77,  describes  several 
▼arieties  of  the  species  vibrio,  all  of  which, 
however,  are  characterized  by  the  same  es- 
sential peculiarities  attending  their  mode  of 
development,  which  is  effected  by  a  kind 
of  imperfect  spontaneous  division  in  a 
transverse  direction,  resulting  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  filifonn  flexible  chain. — Tr.] 

Aphthous  spots  containing  confcrcce. 
An  infant  fourteen  days  old  died  of  ajjh- 
tha  :  on  examining  the  body,  the  mouth  and 
oesophagus,  ag  far  down  as  the  cardia,  were 
found  thickly  covered  with  small  lenticular 
aphthous  spots,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's 
head  to  a  lentil :  by  careful  manipulation 
with  a  knife  these  spots  could  Ihj  removed 
entire  from  the  subjacent  mucous  mem- 
brane; they  were  of  a  yellowish  brown  co- 
laur,  and  when  examined  Iwrneath  the  mi- 
cro»coj)e  were  found  to  be  composed  of  a 
nmnber  of  minute  fungi,  together  with  n 
little  animal  matter,  and  a  few  e])ilhelial 
acalcB.  These  funt^i  were  of  two  different 
kinds  ;  one  consisted  of  small  round  bodies, 
*  Magnif.  410  diaiiiB. 


with  or  without  granules  in  their  interi  or 
some  separate,  others  strung  together  like  a 
row  of  beads  ;  a  few  presented  buds  sprout- 
ing from  their  sides  ;  they  averaged  in  size 
from  -5^^  to  ^^  of  a  hne  in  diameter,  the 
longest  being  <■  bout  ^^  ;  they  were  colour- 
less, and  unaffected  t)y  water,  acetic  acid,  or 
ammonia. 

The  second  kind  consisted  of  filaments  of 
various  lengths,  mauy  of  which  were 
branched  and  jointed  in  places,  also  here 
and  there  dilated  into  knobs ;  in  many 
parts  they  evidently  seemed  to  be  originat- 
ing from  the  round  bodies  or  cells  just  de- 
scribed. Their  length  was  very  considerable, 
often  a  line  and  more  ;  indeed  their  growth 
appeared  to  be  unlimited.  In  breadth  they 
varied  from  -^^  to  ^^  of  a  line,  the  dilated 
bulbous  ))arts  being  about  ^^  of  a  line  ; 
most  of  the  larger  ones  were  branched,  the 
branches  coming  off  from  the  main  stem  at 
various  angles.  They  were  insoluble  in 
water,  ammonia,  and  acetic  acid ;  the  latter 
reagent  caused  them  to  appear  more  distinct, 
by  dissolving  or  rendering  transparent  the 
animal  matter  within  which  they  were  im- 
mersed. This  animal  matter,  before  being 
acted  on  by  ammonia,  appeared  as  an  opake 
brownish  granular  substance,  which  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  individual 
filaments.  The  mucous  membrane  itself,  at 
the  parts  where  covered  with  the  aphthous 
spots,  did  not  ai)[)ear  to  have  undergone  any 
abnormal  change. 

Fig.    47    illustrates  the  microscopic  ap- 
FiG.  47. 
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pearaiices  of  the  above  described  parts  ;  a 
shews  an  epithelial  scale,  many  of  which 
■were  observed — this  one  was  derived  from 
the  epithelium  of  the  oesophagus  ;  b  repre- 
sents a  chain  of  small  bodies  or  cells,  of 
which  the  first-described  kind  of  fungus 
consisted;  c  exhibits  the  second,  or  filamen- 
tous variety,  the  branches  and  dilated  por- 
tions of  which  are  plainly  shown. 

Crystalline  deposits  of  calcareous  sails  in 
the  skin  copering  the  scrotum. 
A  baker,  aged  33,  of  good  general  health, 
had    since   the   age    of  puberty    been    con- 
tinually harassed  with   a   distressing  itching 
of  the  scrotum.      By  degrees   there  formed 
on  the  skin  of  this  part  a  number  of  small 
wart-like    prominences,  which   increased  to 
about  the  size  of  peas,  then  dried  up  and 
disappeared,  being  shortly  after  succeeded 
by  another  crop,  which  passed   through  the 
same  stages  and  then  dried  away  ;  to  a  con- 
stant succession  of  the  process,  without  any 
disturbance  of  his  general  health,   the  man 
had  been  subject  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 
Upon  examining    the  scrotum    there    were 
found  scattered  over  its  surfice  about    150 
small  tumors,  varying  in  siae  from   peas  to 
hazel-nuts.     They  were  situated  beneath  the 
skin,  which  was  not  at  all  discoloured,   and 
■were  quite  moveable.    Upon  puncturing  any 
one  of  these  tumors  there   escaped  from  it  a 
pultaceous    perfectly    white  matter,   ■which 
■when  diluted  with  water  had  a  distinctly  al- 
ialine  reaction,  and  on  exposure    to  the  air 
very  shortly  became  quite  hard,   like  a  piece 
of  stone  ;  just  as  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris 
■with   water  would   do.       Upon     examining 
portions  of  this  pultaceous   matter  beneath 
the  microscope,    they  were  observed   to  be 
composed  of  a  finely  granular  substance  of  a 
browTiLsh    colour,    within    which    -were  de- 
posited a  number  of  colourless  transparent 
crystallirke  fragments,  most  of  which  bad  a 
roundish  or  irregular  form,  none  constitut- 
ing distinct  crystals.     Neither  water,   alco- 
hol, aether,  or  alkalies,  had  any  effect  on  this 
mass,    but  acid  dissolved  it   with    efferves- 
cence.    From  an  accurate   chemical  exami- 
nation  it   was    found    to  consist  mainly  of 
carbonate   and    phos{>hate   of  lime,   with    a 
trace  of  chloride    of  sodium,    and  a  small 
quantity    of    organic   matter,   consisting  of 
fat  and  extractive  matter.      The  calcareous 
matter  appeared  to  be  contained  within  dis- 
tinct  cysts,    though  of  what  tissue   of  the 
skin  these  cysts  were  composed   could  not 
be  clearly  made  out,  because  of  their  walls 
being  so  much  impregnated  with   calcareous 
matter  as  to  preclude   their  structure   from 
being    determined ;     when,    however,    they 
were  treated   with    dilute  nitric  acid,  which 
had  the  efl'ect   of  dissolving  the  calcareous 
matter,  a   quantity    of   fibro-cellular  tissue 
arranged  in    fascicles,   together  with  blood- 


vessels, were  observed  entering  into  their 
strncture.  Still  it  w'ns  not  apparent  whe- 
ther the  calcareous  matter  was  deposited 
within  the  cutis  itself,  or  in  the  sefcaceoas 
glands  ;  most  probably  the  latter,  inasmuch 
as  the  debris  of  ejiithelial  scales  were  dis- 
covered in  the  fragments  scraped  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cyst*. 

Crystals  nf  margarine. 
The  fatty  crystalline  principle  termed 
margarine  has  been  occasionally  mentioned 
in  these  contributions  as  <:onstituting  a  mi- 
croscopic element  in  certain  examinations  ; 
of  this  prin<ij)le  Vogel  observes,  that  it  is 
frequently  found  deposited  in  the  adipose 
tissue  after  death,  and  that  its  formation  is 
due  in  all  probability  to  there  being  an  ex- 
cess of  margarine  over  the  elaine  in  the  fat 
of  the  body,  and  that  when  the  body  cools 
the  margarine  becomes  deposited  in  the  form 
of  crystals.  Very  commonly  we  observe 
these  crystalline  deposits  in  parts  abun- 
dantly provided  with  fat,  and  which  have 
become  destroyed  by  gangrene.  The  most 
common  form  in  which  these  crystals  occur 
is  that  of  needles  arranged  together  in  a  ra- 
diated manner  around  a  central  point,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  star,  as  shewn  by  fig.  48,  a,  a. 

Fig.  43. 


When  viewed  laterally  these  star-like  groups 
of  crystals  often  appear  like  so  many 
sheaves,  ffig.  48),  occasionally  two  such 
sheaves  are  observed  united  together  (/3)  ; 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  may  be  observed 
a  few  larger  sized  isolated  needles,  either 
occurring  quite  .singly,  or  two  crossing  each 
other  as  at  a.  These  various  groups  of 
crystals  are  in  the  first  place  formed  within 
the  fat  cells,  (6,  h),  and  it  is  after  the  de- 
struction of  their  containing  cells  that  the 
crystals  appear  free.  By  the  above  micro- 
scopic characters  the  crystals  of  margarine 
are  readily  distinguishable  from  those  of 
cholesterine,  another  fatty  crystalline  princi- 
ple which  is  very  frequently    met  with,  and 

*  [These  wart-like  prominences  correspond  to 
the  "calcareous  miliary  concretions"  of  Mr, 
Erasmus  Wilson,  wlio  alludes  to  the  above  cases 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  page  3X5.— Tr.] 
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occurs  in  the  form  of  large  pearly  or  silvery 
scales,  usually  of  a  rhomboid  shape  :  this 
principle  enters  very  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  almost  all  gall-stones,  is  an 
abundant  constituent  of  the  atheromatous 
deposit  in  the  walls  of  arteries,  and  is  pre- 
sent in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  many 
morbid  products  and  changes  of  structure  in 


ANALYSIS  OF  CARLSBAD  WATERS. 
BY  DR  HEINRICH  ROSE. 

A.  roRTiox   of  the  Carlsbad  mineral  waters 
obtained  from  the  same  sjiring  as  that  from 
■which    Berzelius    took    the    water   for   his 
analysis,    having    been    forwarded    to    Dr. 
Heinrich  Rose,  this  chemist  made  a  careful 
analysis  of  it,  and   obtained   some  very  in- 
teresting and  curious  results,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  proportions  of  the  two  chief 
ingredients  of  this  water,  sulphuric  acid  and 
chlorine,  remain   exactly  the  same  as  stated 
by  Berzelius  in  his  analysis  published  in  the 
year  1822 ;  and  that  the  other  constituents 
also  remain  unaltered  :    his  analysis,  there- 
fore, proves   that    the    composition    of  the 
■water  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  three- and- 
twenty  years  ago.     The  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  found  by  Dr.  Rose  is  somewhat  larger 
than  that  stated  by  Berzelius,  but  this  may 
be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  Ber- 
zelius did  not  endeavour   to  determine  the 
exact  (juantity  of  carbonic   acid,  but  merely 
estimated  its   proportion  by  the  quantity  of 
soda  with  which  it  was  combined. — Casper's 
Wochenschrift 

[The  analysis  of  the  Carlsbad  waters, 
made  by  Berzelius,  is  as  follows  :— A  wine 
pint  contained  5  cubic  inches  of  carbonic 
acid.  1000  parts  by  weight  gave  the  fol- 
lowing quantitative  analysis  of  solid  ingre- 
dient : — 


Sulphate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Soda  . 
Chloride  of  Sodium  . 
Carbonate  of  Lime  . 
Fluoride  of  Calcium 
Phosphate  of  Lime  . 
Carbon-dte  of  Strontia 

,,  Magnesia 

Phosphate  of  Alumina 
Carbonate  of  Iron    . 

,,           Manganese,  a  trace. 
Silicia 0-07.'>04 


Grains. 

2-58714 

l-2.")200 

1-01893 

0-.''.1219 

O-OO.^Sl 

0-00019 

0-00097 

0-18221 

o-ooo:j  1 

0-00424 


5-4G(;.')6 
The  temperature  of  these  waters,  accord- 
ing to  Berzelius,  was  1G5''  Fah.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  state,  that  these  hot 
mineral  springs  are  said  to  have  been  disco- 
vered in  the  year  1370,  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  whilst  hunting,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance the  town  Carlsbad  has  probably 
derived  its  name.] 


©viginal  ®ommuntcatlon?. 

A  CASE  OF 

EXTENSIVE    SUPPURATIVE    HY- 
DATID  CYST   OF  THE    LIVER 
TREATED  SUCCESSFULLY.* 

Bv  Thomas  Alexander. 
Staff-Surgeon,  2(1  Class. 

On  the  6th  July  last,  T  was  called  to 
visit  professionally  Miss  P.,  a  young 
kdy,  ict.  20,  who  had,  in  the  preceding 
March,  arrived  in   this   country  from 
the  West  Indies,  where,  on  inquiry,  I 
found  she  had  resided  about  twelve 
months,  and  during   thai   period  had 
experienced  a  severe  attack  of  fever. 
I  also  learned  that  since  her  arrival 
here  she  had  not  enjoyed  good  health, 
having  frequently   suflered   from   un- 
easiness and  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the 
epigastrium  ;  and  about  the  middle  of 
June  a  distinctswelling  presented  itself 
in  the  epigastric  region.     This  gradu- 
ally increasing,  and  becoming  painful 
on  pressure,  she  was  cupped,  leeched, 
and  blistered,  bv  advice  of  her  medical 
attendant,  on  the  2Sth  June.     She  had 
also  taken  mercury  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity  to   produce   by   this  time  gentle 
ptvalism. 

'It  does  not  appear,  while  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  she  suffered  from 
any  other  serious  attack  of  disease  than 
the  fever  alluded  to,  which  probably 
was  of  the  bilious  remittent  character. 

The  following  were   the  symptoms 
which  presented  themselves  when  the 
case  came  under  my  care  :    viz.  con- 
siderable emaciation  ;  pallor  of  the  face 
and  lips;    a  clean  smooth  tongue,  yet 
urgent  thirst ;    a  rather  favourable  ex- 
pression of  eye,  occasional  rigors,  w^tli 
copious  nocturnal  perspirations,  and  at 
times   looseness   of    tlie   bowels;    the 
pulse  140,  small,  and  sometimes  counted 
with   difficulty;    anxiety,   with   great 
and  increasing  debility,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  nausea,  with  pain  when  any- 
considerable  impression  was  made  over 
the  epigastrium.     Here,  as  well  as  m 
the    right    hypochondrium,    a    large, 
bulging,  yet  diffused  tumor,  presented 
itseTf;    most    promiu'-nt   towards   the 
centre,  yet  not  acuminated  or   point- 


*  Coinmunicatrd  by  tlie  Director-General  of 
the  Army  Medical  Department. 
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ing,  nor  were  the  integuments  in  any 
degree  inflamed,  although  considcrnbly 
on  the  stretch.  At  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  swelHng,  however,  on  care- 
ful examination,  obscure  fluctuation 
was  perceptible;  and  as  the  skin  upon 
the  trunk  was  in  a  jaundiced  state,  the 
conclusion  that  an  extensive  abscess 
existed  in  the  liver  appeared  to  me 
almost  certain,  the  more  especially  as 
the  lower  margin  of  this  organ,  appa- 
rently enlarged,  could  be  distinctly 
traced  by  the  fingers  extending  beyond 
the  false  ribs,  and  downwards  into  the 
right  lumbar  region.  Under  this  im- 
pression, 1  ordered  cataplasms  to  be 
applied  to  the  epigastrium,  diff'usible 
stimuli  (wine)  to  be  given  freely,  to- 
gether with  light  nourishing  diet,  and 
small  doses  of  quinine  to  support 
strength  ;  also  an  anodyne  at  bed-time. 
After  a  few  days,  the  fluctuation  having 
become  somewhat  more  distinct,  and 
as  the  symptoms  generally  were  hourly 
becoming  more  urgent,  without  any 
probability  of  the  matter  soon  reaching 
the  surface,  I  determined  upon  giving 
vent  to  it,  as  offering  the  best,  indeed, 
in  my  mind,  the  only  chance  of  re- 
covery, and  was  glad,  in  consultation, 
to  find  my  opinion  supported  by  Mr. 
Henry,  the  principal  medical  officer 
in  this  command,  and  Dr.  White,  Sur- 
geon of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  Accordingly, 
on  the  14th  July,  the  operation  was 
performed  by  pushing  a  large-sized 
trochar  into  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  tumor,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
linea  alba,  and  about  four  inches  above 
the  umbilicus.  Previous  to  reaching 
the  cyst  or  abscess,  the  instrument 
appeared  to  me  to  pass  through  a  firm 
texture,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
depth.  On  withdrawing  the  stilette, 
several  ounces  of  a  whey-like  fluid  first 
rushed  through  the  canula,  then  a 
highly  offensive  purulent  matter  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  discharge 
having  ceased,  notwithstanding  firm 
pressure  maintained  by  means  of  a 
broad  flannel  roller,  which  had  been 
passed  round  the  body,  a  probe  was 
introduced  through  the  canula  and 
moved  about  freely,  upon  withdrawing 
which  several  hydatids  of  various 
sizes  made  their  escape;  some  entire, 
and  containing  an  amber-coloured  fluid, 
others  had  burst,  and  were  pulled  out 
in  the  form  of  membranous  shreds. 
As  the  patient  was  now  greatly  ex- 
hausted,  it  was   thought   prudent   to 


desist  from  any  further  attempts  to 
empty  the  abscess.  The  canula  was 
therefore  withdrawn,  and  a  portion  of 
lint  introduced  to  keep  the  wound 
open. 

During  the  several  succeeding  days 
from  four  to  six  ounces  of  offensive 
matter,  mixed  with  hydatids,  were 
twice  daily  pressed  out  at  the  wound  ; 
this  was  generally  accomplished  with 
more  or  less  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  hydatids,  or  their  broken  mem- 
branes,obstructing  its  internal  opening.- 

Generally,  when  a  large  hydatid 
was  extracted  by  pressure  or  the  for- 
ceps, a  gush  of  purulent  matter  sud- 
denly followed.  This,  however,  was- 
often  as  suddenly  stopped  by  fresh 
hydatids  getting  into  the  opening,  and 
these  could  not  at  all  times  be  removed 
by  the  introduction  of  a  probe  or  the 
gum  elastic  catheter.  On  the  evening 
of  the  21st  I  succeeded  in  extracting  a- 
very  large  empty  hydatid  sac,  which 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  dis- 
charge of  healthy  pus  amounting  to 
nearly  two  quarts.  This  afforded  the 
greatest  relief,  and  from  this  time  a 
remarkable  improvement  took  place  in 
the  patient's  health.  On  the  morning 
of  the  22d,  healthy-coloured  bile  was 
observed  to  ooze  from  the  wound  ia 
considerable  quantity  both  by  Dr_ 
White  and  myself.  On  the  25th  the: 
bowels  were  reported  regular,  the  eva- 
cuations natural,  the  appetite  good,, 
the  perspirations  to  have  ceased,  and 
the  two  preceding  nights  to  have  been 
passed  comfortably  without  the  assis- 
tance of  an  opiate ;  the  pulse  was, 
however,  still  rapid.  On  the  26th  and 
27th  bile  continued  at  times  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  a  watery  fluid  to  ooze 
out  in  such  quantity  as  to  saturate  the 
bandages,  and  even  the  bed  linen.  On 
the  28th,  after  the  introduction  of  an 
elastic  gum  catheter,  about  ten  ounces 
of  matter  escaped.  On  the  29th  there 
was  increased  tumefaction  of  the  epi- 
gastrium, and  fluctuation,  with  some 
discolouration  of  the  integuments  per- 
ceptible about  three  inches  below  the 
wound.  Here  an  opening  was  made^ 
and  vent  given  to  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  matter,  as  well  as  hydatids. 

By  the  2d  of  Ai:gust  the  upper 
wound  had  closed,  but  from  the  lower 
several  ounces  of  offensive  matter,, 
together  with  hydatids,  were  daily  dis- 
charged, and  the  patient  complained 
of  the  matter  irritating  the  surrounding 
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skin.  The  general  health,  however, 
continued  slowly  to  improve,  and  by 
the  7th  she  was  able  to  leave  her  bed, 
and  remain  up  for  an  hour.  From 
this  period  until  the  14th  she  got  up 
daily,  and  seemed  to  be  going  on  re- 
markably well;  but  on  this  day  the 
epigastrium  was  observed  to  have  again 
become  tumid,  and  on  the  ensuing 
night  she  was  seized  with  rigors.  On 
removing  the  dressings  in  the  morning, 
a  portion  of  broken  hydatid  was  ob- 
served by  the  nurse  projecting  from 
the  wound  ;  this  being  removed,  and 
proving  of  extraordinary  size,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  discharge  of  pus  mixed  with 
broken  hydatids  amounting  to  a  quart. 
She  still,  however,  continued  to  gain 
ground  until  the  evening  of  the  l/th, 
when  she  was  seized  with  vomiting 
and  griping,  with  purging  of  the 
bowels.  This  attack  (probably  pro- 
duced by  some  indiscretion  on  the  part 
of  the  patient)  was  of  short  duration, 
but  productive  of  much  temporary  ex- 
haustion. By  the  19th,  notwithstand- 
ing, she  had  so  far  rallied  as  to  be 
again  able  to  get  out  of  bed  ;  and  by 
the  25th  had  improved  so  much  as  to 
be  removed  without  any  risk  or  incon- 
venience in  a  carriage  to  another  lodg- 
ing at  a  considerable  distance.  From 
this  period  she  made  rapid  progress, 
and  by  the  1st  September  was  able  to 
embark  on  board  the  steam-packet 
for  Boston,  on  her  way  to  join  her 
relatives  in  Canada. 

After  removal  to  her  new  lodgings, 
she  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
either  seated  or  reclining  on  a  sofa ; 
she  ate  well  and  slept  soundly,  and  the 
bowels  were  e.'isily  regulated.  The 
epigastric  region  had  assumed  a  per- 
fectly natural  appearance,  and  the 
discharge  (healthy)  from  the  wound, 
still  kept  open  by  means  of  a  small 
tent,  varied  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  daily. 

Remarks.  —  This  appears  pretty 
clearly  to  have  been  an  instance  of  a 
hydatid  cyst  in,  or  attached  to,  the 
liver,  converted  into  an  abscess  by  its 
inner  coat  taking  on,  from  some  ex- 
citing cause,  suppurative  inflammation. 
Whether  one  or  two  cysts  originally 
existed  was  not  clearly  ascertained, 
but  the  latter  appears  to  be  the  most 
probable  conclusion,  for  bile  escaped 
from  the  upper  wound  only.  The  fact 
•f  healthy  bile  having  been  discharged 


for  several  successive  days,  and  in  very 
considerable  quantity,  appears  a  re- 
markable feature  in  the  case,  and  seems 
to  denote  that  the  abscess  either  ex- 
tended into  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
or  that  a  large  biliary  duct  opened  into 
the  cyst — a  circumstance  not  very 
explicable,  although  in  the  dissectioa 
report  of  the  case  of  hydatid  abscess 
that  occurred  to  Valsalva,  it  is  stated 
that  "  the  biliary  duct  communicated 
with  the  abscess  by  a  large  orifice,  and 
was  dilated  throughout  the  whole  of 
Its  extent."  I  am  not  aware,  however, 
that  any  authenticated  case  is  on 
record  in  which  it  appears  that  bile 
escaped  from  an  artificial  opening  made 
to  give  exit  to  matter,  or  other  fluid, 
from  a  hydatid  cyst. 

At  the  period  when  it  became  a 
question  of  great  importance  whether 
vent  should  be  given,  by  an  operation, 
to  the  matter,  it  was  altogether  uncer- 
tain whether  adhesion  had  taken  place 
between  the  cyst  and  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen  (iUthough  fully  aware  of 
the  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
profession  on  this  point)  ;  yet  the 
debility  of  the  patient,  the  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  system,  and  the  un- 
changed state  of  the  superimposed 
integument,  rendered  it  extremely  pro- 
bable that,  without  the  adoption  of 
this  measure,  the  patient  must  have 
sunk  before  the  matter  had  reached  the 
surface,  or  it  must  have  burst  into  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  or  at  best, 
into  some  of  the  neighbouring  viscera. 
It  was  clearly,  then,  as  the  event 
shews,  giving  the  patient  the  only,  or 
at  least  the  best,  chance  of  recovery. 

The  early  treatment,  while  the  pulse 
ranged  about  140,  may  appear  some- 
what singular ;  for  during  seven  or 
eight  days  in  succession  from  the  time 
1  first  saw  the  case,  upwards  of  a  bottle 
of  wine,  together  with  several  small 
glasses  of  ale  or  porter,  was  daily  ad- 
ministered, and,  to  the  no  small  sur- 
prise of  the  attendants,  without  pro- 
ducing any  intoxicating  eflfects.  The 
stomach  fortunately  remained  retentive, 
and  the  patient  even  in  some  measure 
relished  the  treatment, — a  circumstance 
which  encouraged  me  to  persevere. 
After  the  time  specified,  however,  its 
good  effects  became  doubtful ;  it  was 
therefore  gradually  diminished,  more 
particularly  as  the  symptoms  were  less 
<irgciit,  and  the  patient  herself  had 
become  averse  to  stimuli  of  every  de- 
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scription.     Quinine    in    solution    was 
regularly   continued  throughout,   and 
strict    attention    was     paid     to     diet, 
nourishing  food  in  the  smallest  possible 
compass  being  preferred.     The  bowels 
were  chiefly  regulated  by  small  doses 
of  castor-oil  disguised    in    milk   and 
sugar.     The  interesting  nature  of  the 
case  has  induced  me  to  be  thus  minute. 
If  I  were  permitted  to  draw  a  prac- 
tical conclusion  from  a  single  case,  it 
would  be,  that  diilusible  stimuli  ought 
to  be  administered  in  larger  quantity 
than  IS  usually  recommended  by  the 
profession  in  many  of  those  cases  in 
which  large  abscesses  have  formed  and 
are  about  to  be  opened,  as  the   best 
means  of  preventing  ttiose   fatal   de- 
rangements   of     the    general    system 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  but  | 
too  frequently  result*. 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  12, 1845. 


NBEDLBS  IN  THE  PARIETES  OF  THE 
HEART. 

Dr.  Sklarsky,  a  Russian  physician,  relates 
(Oesterreisch  Med.  Wochen,  1843)  a  case  of 
aneurism  of  the  aorta  occurring  ia  the  per- 
son of  a  woman,  set.  50,  and   proving  fatal 
by  rupture  into  the  pericardium.     On  exa- 
mination, a  sewing  needle,  one   inch  long, 
was  found  so  firmly  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  right  auricle,  and  so  corroded, 
that  it  broke  into  several  pieces  on  attempt- 
to  extract  it.     Dr.  Sklarsky  supposes  that 
the  needle,  having  been  swallowed,  stuck  in 
the  oesophagus,  then  passed  into  the  aorta, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  aneurism,  whence,  by  the 
movements  of  the  heart,  it  was  thrust  into 
the  auricle.   In  the  following  case  recorded  by 
Dr.  Leaming  (Philadelphia  Med.  Examiner), 
the  progress  of  the  needle  appears  to  have 
been  traceable  by  the  symptoms.     A  young 
woman,  when  stooping   over  a  table,  ran  a 
needle  into  her  right   breast;  a  month  sub- 
sequently,   she    was    suddenly    seized   with 
pleuritis,  after  stooping  to  pick  something 
from  the  floor.     Five   months  after  this  she 
had  pneumonia,  with  bronchitis  of  the  right 
lung,  and  within  another  month  spasms  of 
the  diaphragm,  which  were  succeeded  by  ob- 
stinate vomiting,  and  subsequently  by  pain 
about  the  heart  and  pericarditis.    The  needle 
was  found  after  death  in   the  heart,  passing 
from  the  back    through   the  right  ventricle 
into  the  left. — Dr.  Bennett's  Report  on  the 
Progress   af  Pathologij,   i(c.  :    Brit,   and 
For.  Med.  Revieiv,  July,  1845. 

[These  cases  are  not  solitary  ;  many  years 
since,  a  needle  was  found  in  the  heart  of  a 
gunner,  who  died  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
Plymouth. — Ed.  Gaz.] 


*  We  rej^ret  that  we  have  not  been  able  before 
to  find  room  for  this  interesting  communication. 
—Ed.  Gaz. 


ON  MILITARY  HYGIENE. 

By  Frederic  Roberts. 
Assistant-Surgeon  59th  Regiment. 


The  Recruiting  of  the  Army. 
In  Military  Hygiene  there  lies  a  tolera- 
bly wide  and  comprehensive  range  of 
subjects,  in  which  the  recruiting  of  the 
army  may  be  incluf^ed.  Besides  to 
propose  a  slight  alteration  in  the  sys- 
tem of  recruiting,  the  following  re- 
marks will  have  for  their  object  to 
scatter  a  few  observations  that  may- 
tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  military 
physical  and  moral  life. 

The  probability  of  life  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  physical  energy 
and  the  sum  of  resistance  made  by 
the  organism  to  the  causes  of  diseases. 
Constitutional  perfection  of  formation 
and  proportional  vitality  resist  disease, 
however,  m  proportion  to  the  more  or 
less  favourable  physical  (external)  con- 
ditions they  are  placed  in,  Furtlier, 
the  higher  the  degree  of  moral  quali- 
ties, the  more  these  powers  of  resis- 
tance increase. 

The  advantages  of  moral  and  phy- 
sical perfection  being,  thus  generally, 
briefly  considered,  I   shall   premise  by 
offering  h.  few  remarks  that  bear  more 
especially  upon  the  snbject,  and  then 
advance  what  is  expected  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  recruits  possessing 
them.      There  are  agencies  to  which 
the  soldier  and  civilian   are  difficultly 
situated;  such  as  clothing,  diet,  habita- 
tion and  occupation.   The  one  is  under 
arbitrary  injunctions    to   clothe  him- 
self, eat,  to  be  lodged  and  to  work,  by 
a  certain  rule,  whatever  his  tempera- 
ment, constitution,  and  power  of  endu- 
rance and  accommodation  to  the  same  : 
the  other  acts  more  under  the  dictates 
ofnature,  by  consulting  his  convenience 
and  comfort.   It  is  these  adverse  habits 
that    work  such    destruction    in    the 
frame  of  the  soldier,  and  not  so  much 
the  topographical   and   atmospherical 
influences,  to  which   persons  in  civil 
hfe  are  equally  subject.   When  soldiers 
have  to  contend  against  nature  in  this 
manner,    the     highest    qualifications 
should    be    selected,   and   should   in- 
crease as  the  laws  of  nature  are  the 
more  violated,  as  they  are  by  grada- 
tions from  the  ca\a'ry  and  artillery  to 
the    infantry,   in  which  latter  is  the 
maximum  of  Reversion;   the  proba- 
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bility  of  life  being  half  per  cent  more 
in  the  cavalry  and  artillery  than  in  the 
infantry  at  home.* 

The  history  of  armies  at  all  times 
teaches  that  they  are  very  susceptible 
of  disease,  and  although  modern  ar- 
mies are  far  differently  situated  with 
respect  to  physical  and  moral  circum- 
stances, yet  there  remain,  not  loath- 
some, but  active  and  palpable  causes  of 
impoverishing  the  vital  resources.  By 
a  late  account  of  sickness  and  mor- 
tality in  the  American  army,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  indisposition,  to  the 
number  of  men  in  the  service,  was  281 
per  cent.;  and  the  number  of  deaths  a 
fraction  less  than  If  per  cent,  in  the 
same  number  of  men.  In  our  own 
select  Foot  Guards  the  mortality  is  more 
than  two  per  cent.  In  the  Prussian 
army,  which  consists  of  men  between 
20  and  25  years  of  age,  it  is  a  good 
fraction  more  than  one  per  cent. ;  and 
the  average  ratio  of  admissions  an- 
nually is  (HI),  one  hundred  and 
eleven  per  cent. 

Soldiers  appear  to  be  subjects  among 
whom  loathsome  and  virulent  diseases 
have  arisen  in  different  times.  Syphi- 
lis began  in  the  army  of  Charles  VIII. 
at  the  siege  of  Naples,  and  was  pro- 
pagated by  it  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  The  "  sweating  sickness' 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  army 
of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  (Henry  the 
"VII.,)  upon  his  landing  at  Milford 
Haven  in  1485,  and  spread  to  London, 
where  it  raged  from  the  beginning  of 
August  to  the  end  of  October.  So  lor- 
midable  and  fatal  were  its  effects, that 
the  coronation  of  Henry  VII.,  tlie 
victor  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field, 
was  deferred  till  this  strange  pestilence 
had  subsided.  Armies  have  always 
been  compoaed  of  the  good  and  bad. 
Even  at  late  dates  soldiers  have  been 
collected  from  the  refuse  of  the  people 
and  from  prisons,  from  whom  not  so 
much  could  be  expected,  to  avoid 
drunkenness  and  dcbiuchery,  and 
consequent  disease,  as  from  more  re- 
spectable sort  of  people.  In  the  cases 
of  devastating  epidemics,  which  the 
army   so  often    suffers  from,  (witness 

*  The  annual  ratio  of  deaths  per  1000  of  tnean 
strength  in  the  I)rii|?oons  and  Dragoon  Guards 
is  15-3,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Tulloch's  Reports.  For  a 
jwriod  of  seven  years,  in  the  Artillery  at  Home, 
Ihe  ratio  is  about  l.'i-5,  which  is  ciilculated  from 
a  Return  railed  for  by  Mr.  Hume  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  dated  12th  June,  1845.  'Ihe  ratio  in 
the  Foot  Guards,  accordinjj  to  Lieut.  Col.  Tul- 
loch,  18  21-0  per  1000. 


those  of  China  and  Scinde  lately),, 
the  pernicious  influence  is  not  univer- 
sal ;  that  is,  the  causes  of  unhealthi- 
ness  are  not  to  be  attributed  exclu- 
sively to  position  and  climate,  but  in 
great  measure  to  the  external  condi- 
tion of  the  soldiers,  as  must  be  when 
those  who  enjoy  certain  independence 
and  physical  comfort  pass  compara- 
tively free  from  their  ravages.  Physi- 
cal comfort  can  best  be  acquired  by 
a  strong  mind  and  a  strong  body  ;  the 
mind  may  not  be  polished,  but  it 
may  be  intelligent.  Some  education 
is  necessary  to  preserve  a  correct 
mind,  and  this  more  so  in  the  army 
than  in  civil  life,  when  it  is  more  prac- 
ticable to  divert  it.  There  is  a  morbid 
susceptibility  in  some*  to  believe  that 
education  would  ruin  the  army  :  that 
this  is  a  contradiction  in  itself  is  too 
evident,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  edu- 
cated men  only  are  selected  for  pro- 
motion, and  that  in  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  especially,  men  of  some  edu- 
cation are  preferred.  The  outcry 
about  drunkenness  in  the  army  by  its 
officers  is  constant,  and  its  cause  is 
attributed  to  the  inferiority  of  the  men 
in  character  and  class.  The  estab- 
lishment of  libraries  and  schools  in 
the  service  contradicts  the  idea,  again ^ 
that  soldiers  should  not  be  educated. 
On  obvious  grounds  education  must 
improve  the  welfaie  of  the  men  in 
the  service,  and  its  reaction  on  health 
is  conspicuous. 

Crime  is  a  fruitful  source  of  disease 
in  the  army,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly. Tile  subject  of  the  production 
of  disease  by  crime  is  so  important, 
that  it  shall,  on  a  fit  occasion,  meet 
with  a  separate  consideration.  Edu- 
cation cannot  fail  to  be  an  important 
additional  resource  to  the  soldier,  as  it 
is  seen  that  in  proportion  as  troops  are 
well  situated  with  respect  to  physical 
and  moral  position,  so  does  crime  less 
prevail.  In  the  cavalry  and  artillery, 
where  the  soldier  is  held  in  greater 
esteem,  on  account  of  his  relatively 
higher  position,  by  possessing  better 
education,  by  the  more  intellectual 
nature  of  his  duty,  and  the  greater 
sphere  there  is  for  the  exercise  of 
mental  qualities,  and  the  consequent 
dependence  upon  his  judgment,  in  a 
state  of  greater  exemption  from  re- 
liance  or  control  ;  on  these  accounts 

*  I  conceive  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  these 
authorities. 
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crime  is  less  prevalent  in  these  corps 
than  in  the  infantry  buth  of  the 
household  and  of  the  line.  The  fact 
is  perfectly  well  known  in  the  ser- 
vice, but  I  regret  that  I  am  deficient 
in  any  extensive  statistical  informa- 
tion to  show  it ;  however,  I  may  men- 
iion  that  in  a  regiment  of  household 
cavalry  the  following  punishments 
were  inflicted  in  three  months  in 
London. 

Number  of  days  in  ihe  guard  room, 
24;  in  the  black   hole,  204;  confined 
to   barracks,    1131;    which   makes  an 
aggregate    of    1359  days  of    different 
kinds  of  punishments  t^uffered  by   the 
corps,  the  strength  of  which,  404,  being 
divided  into  the  number  of  days,  will 
gi.'e  an  average  of  about  3^   days  of 
punishment    to    each    man    in   three 
months.      The    aggregate  number  of 
days  of  punishments  in  a  regiment  of 
infantry  of  the    line    in     garrison    in 
England  for  three  months,  in  the  same 
year  as   the  above,  was  8317,  which, 
divided  by  the   strength   of  the  regi- 
ment,  850,  gives  an  average  of  about 
9|days  to  each  man.     I   a.ii  unable  to 
give  a  comparative  estimate  of  days  of 
punishment   suffered  in  a  battalion   of 
Poot  Guards;    but  the  approximation 
in  crime  in  the  latter  and  infantry  of 
the  line  must  make  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  cavalry  nearly  as 
great  as  the  above.    The  average  num- 
ber of  men  constantly  under  punish- 
ment in  a  battalion  of  Foot  Guards  for 
three   months  in  London   was  nearly 
81  ;  the  strength  of  it  being  658.    The 
average  for  three  months  in  the  same 
regiment    of    infantry    quoted    above 
was  107^;    the    stretigth    being    850. 
Therefore,  as  65S  gives  81,  850  gives 
104f,   making   an  inconsideraljle  ave- 
rage difference.*     Crime   no  doubt  in 
the  Cavdlry  of  the  Line  is  greater  than 
in  that  of  the  Household.     Lieut. -Col. 
Charles  Middleton,  at  page  154  of  the 
Report    upon   Alilitary    Punishments, 
says  that  the  strength  of  the  cavalry 
depot  at  Maidstone  was   on  the  ave- 
rage   about    three   hundred,  and  that 
during  the  period  of  nearly  six   years 


*  The  above  return  of  crime  in  the  Guartls 
■was  made  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  crime 
was  uniformly  more  prevalent  than  in  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  twelve  months.  It  falls  short 
of  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  stated  it  to  be  at 
page  .324,  in  the  Report  upon  the  system  of  Mili- 
tary Punishments,  when  he  was  e.xamined  ten 
years  asjo  by  the  commissioners.  It  was  then 
ietween  80  and  100,  whe.i  the  strength  was 
less  thau  it  is  now. 


he  had  served  with  it  only  two  in- 
stances of  corporal  punishment  had 
occurred.  This  is  infinitely  much  less 
than  what  happens  in  the  infantry. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  corjioral  punish- 
ments that  the  ratio  of  punishments  is 
to  be  determined  in  the  cavalry,  but  in 
the  general  amount  of  all  sorts  of 
punishments.  Punishments  are  more 
decisive  in  that  branch  of  the  service, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn ;  as  it  is  found 
inconvenient  to  have  many  men  under 
modified  punishments  from  the  num- 
ber of  horses  to  be  attended  to.  Major- 
Geneiv.l  .Sir  Joseph  M'Lean,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  and  Major  of  Brigade 
W.  D.  Jones,  of  the  same  corp.';,  besides 
some  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
same  regiment,  in  iheir  examinations 
before  the  commissioners  inquiring- 
into  military  punishments,  testified  to 
the  good  conduct  of  the  regiment.  Mr. 
Hume,  at  page  57  of  the  Report,  says, 
that  "  he  found  in  the  Company's  Eu- 
ropean Infantry  punishments  ex- 
tremely fiequent.  Drunkenness  was 
frequent  in  the  European  artillery,  but 
by  no  means  so  frequent  as  in  tlie  in- 
fantry." Having  served  many  years 
with  sometimes  large  detachments  of 
artillery  in  garrisons,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  AVest  Indies,  and  at  home, 
and  having  always  been  interested  in 
the  economy  of  different  kinds  of 
troops,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  satisfy 
myself,  by  inquiries  and  observation, 
of  the  general  superior  conduct  of  ar- 
tillery-men. 

How  much  more  interest  a  person 
takes  about  a  matter  when  he  knows 
something,  than  when  he  knows 
nothing  about  it !  A  tolerably  well  in- 
structed soldier  will  see,  that  when  his 
duty  is  regulated  by  a  free,  orderly  ac- 
tivity of  mind,  it  provides  rather  a 
source  of  enjoyment  than  of  an- 
noyance. A  relation  of  this  sort 
between  intellectual  and  physical  ac- 
tivity cannot  fail  to  make  health  better 
and  life  happier.  In  the  infantry  a 
man  learns  many  little  things;  but 
they  are  isolated  matters,  without  in- 
teresting connexion,  and  have  no  deep 
hold  in  the  mind:  the  method  of  learn- 
ing is  so  dry,  that  there  are  conse- 
quently many  failures  in  instruction  ; 
good  non-commissioned  officers  being 
proverbially  very  scarce,  as  it  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  when  the  men  cannot 
be  attracted  and  interested  by  stiff 
exercise  of  mere  memory,  which  never 
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awakens  the  feelings  or  imagination. 
It  is  a  paramount  object  to  procure  as 
well  eilucated  and  respectable  non- 
commissioned officers,  who  I  consider 
to  be  the  fulcrum  of  an  army,  as  possi- 
ble. They  command  the  respect  of 
the  privates,  who  see  that  better  men 
than  themselves  are  associated  with 
them  in  showing  respect  to  their  offi- 
cers, in  their  duties  in  quarters,  on 
parade,  on  guard,  in  the  lield,  on  the 
inarch,  in  their  voyages  to  distant  and 
■unhealthy  climates,  and  in  all  their 
privations  and  perils.  The  almost  as- 
similation of  the  duties  and  position 
of  the  non-commissioned  officer  and 
private  hns  a  vast  hold  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  latter,  satisfies  him,  and 
not  unfrcquently  kindles  in  him  no 
little  I  ride  that  his  duty  should  be  so 
intimately  associated  with  one  whose 
respect  is  so  greatly  reciprocated  by 
his  officer. 

Some  persons  argue  thut  soldiers 
should  be  little  beyond  machines  ;  but 
these  automata  are  condemned  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  these  re- 
marks, and  It  cannot  be  denied  tiiat 
those  soldiers  who  ;;re  the  most  ele 
vated  in  physical  and  moral  (though 
not  always  virtuous)  qualities  are  the 
best.  No  one  could  say  that  the 
sepoy  is  equal  to  the  British  soldier, 
nor  that  the  inferior  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  troops  associated  with  ihe  Bri- 
tish in  the  Peninsula,  and  who  were 
Caucasians  like  ourselves,  but  in  a  less 
civilised  state,  were  equal  to  the  Eng- 
lish. 

Certain  degree  of  encouragement  to 
learning  in  the  army  would  give  occu- 
pation for  the  time  being,  provide  in- 
telligent non-commissioned  officers, 
who,  as  has  been  Ix'fore  said,  are  not 
over  plentiful  in  the  service,  and 
vould  supplant  the  vicious  habits  of 
drunkenness  and  absence,  and  the 
consequent  punishments.  There  can 
be  no  foundation  for  apjirehcnsion  on 
the  score  of  over- educated  nun  being 
admitted  into  the  service,  when  it  is 
considered  that  37  per  1000  die  an- 
nually in  the  army,*  and  about  21  per 
1000  are  invalided  and  otherwise  dis- 
charged.!    It  will  easily  be  perceived, 

*  Marshall  on  Enlisting  ard  Discharging-,  &c. 

T  f^ee  pages  15  and  16,  .Stntistiral  Ilcports  on 
the  SickiiesB,  Mortality,  and  Invaliding  in  the 
Unitfd  Kingdom,  &c.  by  Lt.  Col.  Tullocli.  In 
the  above ehti mute  tlie  troofwat  home,  in  the  iMe- 
diterranean,  the  East  Indies,  and  America,  only 


even  by  the  most  fastidious  upon  the 
subject,  that  little  mischief  can  arise 
then;  as  but  few  would  profit  and 
become  great  scholars  in  an  army 
which  loses  by  deatlis  and  discharges 
some  seven  thousand  of  its  strength 
annually.  Considering,  too,  the  com* 
parativc  want  of  inducement  to  remain 
in  the  infantry  service,  however  much 
this  has  of  late  improved,  men  of  su- 
perior education  would  not  be  likely  to 
remain  in  it  long ;  nor  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  behave  so  well 
as  in  many  other  subordinate  and  de- 
pendent positions;  such  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  best  kind  of  mercantile  na- 
val service,  where  there  is  nearly  as 
severe  discipline  as  in  thelloyal  Navy, 
but  where  the  actual  advantages  are 
greater  than  in  the  army.  Strict  dis- 
cipline is  observed  likewise  in  many 
mercantile  establishments,  and  even  in 
private  families. 

Reasoning,  then,  from  analogy,  it  is 
not  seen  wdiy  it  should  be  expected 
that  an  educated  man  stiould  behave 
himself  better  in  the  army,  than  one 
equally  educated  in  a  civil  situation.* 
It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  an 
oversight  must  be  admitted  in  not  es- 
tablisiiing  a  species  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  army,  as  in  almost  all  profes- 
sions and  trades.  This  is  the  more 
necess'Ty  in  the  army,  insomucli  as 
it  is  not  every  one  who  can  become  a 
clean  and  smart  soldier,  who  thereby 
avoids  much  punishment,  and,  as  I 
believe,  sickness.  It  is  no  matter 
how  stupid  and  perverse'  a  soldier 
is,     his    discharge    from     the   army 


are  comprehended.  Tlie  invaliding  from  IndiA, 
where  it  is  liigh,  and  the  remaining  eastern 
commands,  is  not  included,  as  the  Reports  upon 
those  stations  are  not  at  hand.  Hut  the  above 
estimate  is  not  far  from  truth. 

*  It  is  an  axiom  with  an  oflicer  of  great  irrac- 
tical  knowledge,  Capt.  (Jraham,  59th  Reg.  "  thait 
tlie  situation  of  a  soldier  ought  to  be  such,  that 
the  greatest  punishment  should  l)e  the  loss  Of 
it."  He  draws  nn  inference  from  what  occurs 
in  the  police  force,  esijecially  in  Ireland,  where 
tlie  men  are  put  upon  their  good  behaviour  by 
fear  of  dismissal.  There  is,  no  doubt,  considertt- 
ble  scepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  maintain- 
in;;  dis(i\)line  in  the  army  save  by  coercion 
alone.  It  is  not  effected,  however,  solely  by  this: 
it  ninst  be  admitted  that  all  non-commissioned 
ofticers  are  induced  to  behave  well  to  maintain 
their  position,  and  that  old  soldiers  do  so  to  pre- 
serve their  extra  pay.  There  are  very  many, 
even  young  men,  who  would  rather  n-inain  in  thft 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  even  in  the  infantry, 
than  be  turned  out.  The  prin<:iplc  is  in  effccti 
then,  in  degree.  The  feasibility  of  Us  extension 
is  evident.  A  man  mny,  however,  draw  extra 
pay  without  good  conduct,  but  tr»in  length  of 
service. 
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is  seldom  allowed,  except  from  phy- 
sical or  mental  imperfection.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  bad  characters 
ai'e  turned  adrift  when  regiments  are  at 
home.  In  the  household  cavahy,  and 
artillery  too,  it  is  the  custom,  I  believe, 
to  discharge  men  of  indifierent  charac- 
ters and  qualifications  —  an  excellent 
plan,  for  more  reasons  than  one :  it 
prevents  the  contamination  of  the  men 
by  these  drunken  and  riotous  persons : 
the  evils  of  mutinous  and  insubordinate 
crimes  are  avoided  also.  There  are 
numerous  dull  fellows,  of  very  sober 
habits  even,  who  are  perpetually  in- 
curring the  displea-'ure  of  their  supe- 
riors in  matters  chiefly  regarding  the 
proper  order  of  their  equipment,  which 
is  more  or  less  slovenly  with  them.  A 
period  of  probation  as  a  soldier  should 
be  considered,  because  really  there  are 
more  dull  and  simple-minded  people  in 
the  army,  especially  the  infantry,  than 
in  other  professions  and  trades,  from 
the  obvious  reason  that  in  the  latter 
they  could  not  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  them.  Sailors  often  serve  appren- 
ticeships, and  unless  they  become  tole- 
rable seanien  otherwise,  are  not  em- 
ployed in  the  better  sort  of  the  service, 
and  sometimes  quit  it  altogether. 

If  it  is  seen  mat  education  is  useful 
in  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  it  is  de- 
cidedly more  so  in  the  infantry.  Sol- 
diers without  intelligence  are,  says 
Marshall  Marraont,  in  general  inert 
and  heavy,  and  vary  much  less  in  cha- 
racter than  those  who  are  smarter,  and 
prone  to  reason  and  corai)are.  Some 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  rest- 
lessness of  spirit,  the  wavering  charac- 
ter, and  often  indolent  habits  of  many 
recruits,  over  those  who  remain  in  more 
homely  occupations.  These  characters 
naturally  require  more  excitement  than 
more  steady  and  reserved  people ;  so  all 
reasonable  attempts  should  be  made  to 
keep  their  excitement  within  bounds, 
by  affordmg  interesting  occupation  and 
amusement.  The  acquisitionsof  reid- 
ing  and  writing  are  particularly  di$ira- 
ble !  but  are  not  invariably  included  as 
essential  in  the  requirements  of  a  sol- 
dier, as  there  are,  doubtless,  many 
smart  and  good  soldiers,  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  with  as  much  intelli- 
gence and  resources  as  better  educated 
men  ;  but  as  education  smartens  stolid 
men,  it  should  be  encouraged.  Many 
argue  that  the  requirements  of  reading 
and  writing  are  impracticable  and  un- 


necessary in  time  of  war.  This  cannot 
be  admitted  upon  the  principles  incul- 
cated in  these  remarks,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  now  there  is  very  little  war. 
As  drunkenness  is  the  chief  crime  ia 
the  army,  especiallj'  abroad,  the  re- 
quirements of  reading  and  writing,  if 
properly  encouraged,  would  assist  to 
prevent  it.  In  hospital,  where  many 
soldiers  pass  a  great  part  of  their  time*, 
reading  would  lighten  the  tedium  of 
long  illnesses. 

The  more  elevated  the  tone  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  life  in  the  army  ia 
times  of  peace,  the  less  will  be  the 
failure  of  it  in  times  of  war;  the  more 
degraded  the  men  are  during  peace, 
the  more  so  they  become  in  war.  The 
heavy  crimes  of  the  French  army  ia 
Algeria  result  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
the  men  sent  out  to  the  regiments  sta- 
tioned there  are  of  known  bad  charac- 
ter, are  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the 
army,  and  being  reckless  in  conse- 
quence, commit  base  crimes,  and  suffer 
dreadful  punishments  and  further  de- 
gradation.t  Baron  Bertrand,  Chef  de 
Bataillon,  examined  before  the  Com- 
missioners to  report  upon  Military 
Punishments,  when  asked  if  his  expe- 
rience led  him  to  believe  that  the 
punishment  of  sending  criminals  to 
"  Companies  of  Discipline"  was  effec- 
tive for  reforming  the  soldiers,  replied 
that  it  did  not  reform  them,  but  it  rid 
the  regimentof  themj.  Confirmed  bad 
characters  are  seldom  reformed,  espe- 
cially if  the  means  used  for  attractincr 
them  from  their  vicious  course  are  li- 
mited. A  chaplain  of  a  county  prisoa 
expresses  himself  in  his  report  last  year, 
that  "  to  lessen  crime  moral  discipline 
should  be  used  instead  of  mere  corporal 
punishment,  and  declared  that  mere 
punishment  alone,  or  the  fear  of  it, 
will  neither  prevent  the  commission  of 
crime,  nor  cure  its  effects  on  the  cha- 
racter." Recruits  who  cannot  read 
and  write  never  begin  to  learn  after  ea- 
listment  in  the  regimental  schools. 

Crime  is  rife  in  the  army.  Captain 
Layard,  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  July 
last,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  showed 
that  by  a  "  Return  he  held  in  his  hand, 
it  appeared  that  from  1839  to  the  year 

*  In  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command 
each  soldier  is  sick  2Vi}  days  annually ;  in  Canaida, 
16;  in  Bermuda  19,  and  so  oa.—Lt.  Cul.  Tvlloch; 
Statintical  Reports. 

t  Times ;  quoted  from  French  papers.  July 
and  Auifust,  1845. 

t  System  of  Military  Punishment. 
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1844,  3355  soldiers  had  received  cor- 
poral punishment,  and  the  number  of 
imprisonments  during  the  same  period 
was  28,190,  being  nearly  one-third  of 
our  whole  army.  Some  of  the  latter 
■were  even  of  repeated  imprisonments, 
as  there  were  many  soldiers  who  spent 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  gaol."* 
Seeing  that  excessive  crime  prevails  in 
the  general  mass  of  the  army,  but 
chiefly,  as  has  attempted  to  be  shown, 
in  the  infantry,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that,  if  the  selection  of  recruits 
for  the  infantry  were  equal  to  that  of 
the  cavalry  and  artillery,  it  would  assist 
to  prevent  this  perpetual  imprisonment 
and  constant  exposure  of  the  health  of 
the  men.  The  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses examined  before  the  Commis- 
sioners for  inquiring  into  the  system  of 
Military  Punishments,  goes  much  to 
say,  that  the  recruits  selected  for  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  were  of  a  stamp 
more  conducive  to  their  physical  and 
moral  preservation  than  those  raised 
for  the  infantry  of  the  line  at  least. 

Having  attempted  to  show  that  men 
of  a  certain  degree  of  education  are  the 
most  eligible  for  soldiers,  it  will  now 
become  necessary  to  discover  the  plan 
to  accomplish  their  selection.  The 
method  proposed  consists  in  extending 
the  sphere  of  recruiting.  The  distribu- 
tion cf  recruiting  parties  is  very  un- 
equal, not  only  with  respect  to  extent 
of  territory,  but  to  population  as  well. 
From  examination  of  the  distribution 
of  recruiting  officers  for  the  last  five 
years,  it  is  seen  that  they  have  been 
generally  confined  to  the  larger  towns, 
and  especially  to  those  in  the  manu- 
factiu-ing  districts.  A  line  drawn  from 
the  estuary  of  the  Wash,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  accompanying  map,  on  the  east 
coast  of  England,  to  Gloucester,  from 
hence  to  Liverpool,  and  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees,  on  the  eastern  coast  again,  and 
down  to  the  point  started  from,  will  in- 
clude an  area  somethnig  more  than  the 
fourth  part  of  England  and  Wales, 
wherein  are  distributed  twenty-two 
recruiting  officers  and  their  j)artics, 
exclusive  of  those  employed  by  the 
Company's  Service.  In  glancing  over 
the  map  of  England  and  Wales  it  is 
apparent  that  these  parties  arc  situated 
in  a  very  circumscribed  space,  and  on 
each  boundary  have  broad  lines  of  de- 

*  Unit.  Serv.  Gaz.  July  5tli,  1845. 


marcation*.       On     the    northernmost 
boundary  of  this  area  are  situated  two 
recruiting  officers   and  their  partiesf. 
On  the  western  boundary,  Wales,  there 
are  no  recruiting  officers'  stations  ;  on 
the  southern  side  there  are  at  present 
twenty-four  recruiting  officers  stationed 
at   different    points|.       These    lateral 
portions  of  the  country  form  something 
less  than  three-fourths  of  England  and 
Wales.     From  this  distribution,  then^ 
it  is  seen  that  a  large  fourth  part  of  the 
country  is  supplied  by  twenty-two  re- 
cruiting stations  (head  quarters),  and 
that  small  three-fourths   are   supplied 
by  twenty. six  officers  and  their  parties; 
a  very  unequal  proportion  both  in  re- 
spect of  territory  and  population.     This 
inequality  is  not  confined  to  those  di- 
visions of  the  country,   but  again  to 
subdivisions,  or  head-quarters   of    re- 
cruiting officers.     Itis  very  wellknown 
that  in  hundreds  of  towns  and  villages 
no  recruiting  parties  ever  appear;  their 
haunts   being  much   confined    to  the 
larger  towns,  where  they  congregate 
thickly,  seeking  recruits  from  among 
parts    only    of    the    population,    and 
not   from   it    generally.       That    there 
are  opportunities  for  enlistment  more 
equable    throughout    this    portion   of 
the    United   Kingdom,   when  the  sta- 
tions   of    troops    are    taken    into  ac- 
count,     is     true ;     but     the      enlist- 
ments that  take  place  at  head  quarters, 
of  regiments  and  depots  are  so  few  tiiat 
they  scarcely  deserve  notice.      Wales 
contains  a  population  of  912,503 ;  York- 
shire about  1,500,000.     In  this  county 
there  are  four  superintending  officers 
of  the  Line,  and  one  of  the  Royal  Ma- 
rines,    with,    probably,    the     average 
number  of  five  parties  under  each, — 
making  twenty-five  parties.    As,  there- 
fore,  1,. 500,000  is  supplied  by  twenty- 
five   parties,   912,503  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied by   about   fourteen,  whereas  it  is 
supplied  by  none,  except  occasionally, 
A   few  years   ago   the  23d  Regiment 


*  Tlie  head-quarters  are  :— York,  1  ;  Leeds,  2  v 
Uradford,  I  ;  Sheffield,  1  ;  Manchester,  1 ;  Liver- 
pool, 1 ;  Chester,  1  ;  Newcastle-under-Line,  1  ; 
Shrewsbury,  2 ;  Wolverhampton,  1  ;  Hiiminfj- 
hnm,  2;  Coventry,  1;  Leicester,  3;  Derbv,  1; 
Nottjnfrhain,  1  ;  Lincoln,  1  ;  and  Gloucester,  I. 
The  numbers  opposite  the  name  of  each  town 
denotes  the  number  of  recruiting  ollicers  at  the 
station. 

t  Newcastle-ui)on-Tyne  ami  Kendal. 

i  The  station.s  are  these  :  — Norwich,  1  ;  Uury 
St.  Kdiniinds,  1;  Ipswich,  2;  Hertford,  1; 
Chelmsford,  1  ;  London,  :i ;  Kinpston,  1  ;  Tun- 
brid(?e,  1  ;  Horsham,  1  ;  Keaditifr,  1  ;  Aylesbury, 
1  ;  Oxford,  1  ;  Salisbury.  1  ;  Uatli,  2;  Jiristol,  1  i 
Yeovil,  1 ;  'J'aunton,  2;  Exeter,  1. 
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Map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  Recruiting  Officers  in  England. 
5  4  3  2  1 


The    cross  marks   the   position  of    the  Town,  and   the  figure  denotes  the  number  of 
Recruiting  Officers  stationed  there. 

raising  of  recruits  may  easily  be  in- 
ferred to  take  place  in  other  localities 
in  England,  if  taking  the  position  of 
the  recruiting  ofBccrs  is  a  criterion,, 
which  it  is  plausible  to  do  after  what 
has  been  shown  with  respect  to  Wales. 
Habit  has  considerable  influence  over 
everything— recruiting  as  well.  Re- 
cruiting parties,  from  all  the  sources 
that  I  have  been  able  to  gather  infor- 
mation, remain  very  much  in  the  same 
places,  and  drain  therefrom  too  much 
of  the  refuse  population.  The  manu- 
facturing towns  in  Yorkshire,  Lanca- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Notts,  and  War-. 


o    

sent  a  party  into  North  Wales  for 
some  months,  and  now  and  then  par- 
ties go  into  South  Wales  ;  but  generally 
parties  approach  the  borders  of  the 
Principality  only.  From  the  Statistics 
of  Recruiting  for  the  year  ending 
March  1845  (drawn  up  by  order  of  the 
Director-General),  it  is  seen  that  Wales 
produced  only  141  recruits;  whereas 
Scotland  produced  2061  out  of  a  popu- 
lation only  two-thirds  greater  than 
Wales*.     The  same  disparity  in   the 

*  The  population  of  Scotland  was  according  to 
the  last  census  2,620,610.  In  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1844,  Wales  produced  only  167. 
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wick,  are  crowded  %vith  parties,  when 
it  would  appear  from  the  map  that 
large  tracts  of  country  in  the  north- 
east, south,  and  west,  and  particularly 
in  "Wales,  are  not  nearly  so  thickly 
studded  with  them  as  the  circumscribed 
manufacturing  districts.  To  show  how 
circumscribed  parties  are  pi  iced,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  out  of  the  four  par- 
ties at  present  under  Lieut.  Reynolds 
at  York,  two  are  stationed  at  head 
quarters  (York),  and  two  are  detached. 
At  Leeds,  there  are  at  present,  under 
Lieut.  Connor,  four  parties,  and  only 
one  detached.  When  Capt.  Peebles, 
59th  Regiment,  recruited  in  Birming- 
ham two  and  three  years  ago,  he  had 
ten  parties  under  his  charge  ;  five  sta- 
tioned in  Birmingham,  and  five  de- 
tached. Bui  the  number  of  parties 
under  his  charge  fluctuated.  At  one 
time  he  had  thirteen  ;  seven  detached, 
and  the  remainder  at  head-quarters. 
These  instances  can  be  multiplied  if 
there  was  further  occasion.  The  effect 
of  this  crowding  of  parties  is  unprofita- 
ble; time  and  money  is  expended  in 
recruiting  men  who  are  ultimately  re- 
jected. Dr.  Armstrong  mentions  it  as 
a  fact,  told  him  by  Sir  J.  M'Grigor, 
"  that  out  of  613  men  enlisted,  almost 
all  of  whom  came  from  Birmingham, 
and  five  other  neighbouring  towns,only 
238  were  approved  for  service*.  The 
distribution  of  recruiting  parties  is  not 
only  out  of  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, as  it  has  been  said  before,  but 
likewise  to  the  number  of  persons  eli- 
gible for  enlistment.  On  the  average 
of  the  whole  of  England  (proper),  tak- 
ing the  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
districts  together,  there  are  nearly  the 
same  number  of  males  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  20  ;  but  as  there  is  more 
sickness  iu  large  towns  than  in  subur- 
ban and  rural  districts,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  more  persons  between 
the  above  ages,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  who  would  present  them- 
selves for  enlistment  in  the  latter  than 
former.  There  is  an  excess  of  males 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  20  in  favour 
of  V/ales ;  there  being  for  England 
(collectively)  9S8  in  10,000,  and  Wales 
(collectively)  1009  in  IO,(X)Ot.  The 
chances  are  more  in  favour  of  districts, 
scattered  over  with  small  towns  and 
villages,  in    producing   good   recruits. 

*  'Hie  Influence  of  Climate,  &c.  by  Dr.  Arra- 
stronif. 

t  Annual  Report  of  Ref^istrar-Geiieral,  1841  ; 
pageH  6G  and  67. 


In  addition  to  the  evidence  quoted 
above  from  Dr.  Armstrong,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  Leeds  district, 
which  includes  a  vast  manufaciuring 
population,  half  the  recruits  examined 
last  year  were  rejected. 

An  excess  of  available  young  men 
often  occurs  at  different  seasons  in  the 
rural  districts,  but  especially  in  winter, 
when  employment  is  scarce.  This  is 
almost  constant  to  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tent ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  depres- 
sion in  trade  and  want  of  work  in  the 
manufaciuring  districts  occurs  at  un- 
certain periods,  and  for  a  short  time 
only,  the  advantages  afforded  to  re- 
cruiting by  critical  periods  in  trade  and 
agriculture  have  often  shown  them- 
selves. During  the  Chartist  riots  a 
great  many  men  enlisted  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns  from  want  of  work. 
[To  be  continued.] 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  AORTA  IN  A  HORSE. 
BY  MR.  W.  A  CARTWRIGHT. 

The  following  account  is  interesting  from 
the  similarity  of  the  lesion  to  one  which  has 
been  frequently  noticed  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. The  animal  was  about  fifteen  years 
old,  in  good  condition,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
perfectly  sound.  On  the  morning  previous 
to  his  death,  he  had  been  led  a  distance  of 
four  miles.  During  the  journey  he  was  some- 
times walked,  and  at  others  trotted.  In  the 
evening  he  appeared  perfectly  well,  and  was 
left  eating.  On  the  following  morning  he 
was  found  dead.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
been  violently  struggling  and  staggering 
about.  Upon  examining  the  thorax,  the 
lungs  were  found  highly  congested  ;  the 
trachea  was  also  violi'iitly  inflamed  inside. 
The  pericardium  contained  about  two  cpiarts 
of  bloody  serum  and  coagulated  blood.  Some 
stringy  portions  of  coagulum  directed  atten- 
tion to  a  cavity  leading  towards  the  origin 
of  the  aorta,  and  close  up  to  the  heart. 
The  finger  introduced  here  went  directly  into 
the  aorta.  On  opening  the  vessel,  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  disease  appeared  in  its  coats  : 
its  inner  membrane  was  beautifully  smooth, 
and  of  a  natural  colour,  and  the  whole  of 
its  substance  was  not  at  nil  thi<-kened ;  in 
short,  there  was  nt)thing  more  than  an  ojten- 
ing  into  it  through  which  the  finger  could 
just  pass,  and  which  was  surrounded  by 
portions  of  loose,  thin  membrane,  which 
had  covered  that  opening. 

It  appeared  to  Mr.  Cartwright  that  a  cir- 
cular portion  of  the  uorta,  of  about  half  an 
inch,  in  diameter,  hud,  excepting  a  vt'ry  thin 
covering  on  its  outer  side,  become  al)6orbed, 
without  implicating  the  adjoining  parts  by 
any  adhesions  or  depobitiuns. —  Veterinarian, 
July,  1845. 


M. 
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MEMOIR  ON  CERTAIN    CEREBRAL 

AFFECTIONS  DEPENDENT  ON 

CHLOROTIC  AN.EMIA. 

Br  A.  DCCHASSAING. 

In  h  lately  published  memoir*,  M. 
Beau  endeavoured  to  shew  that  in 
cases  (A  chlorotic  anaemia,  the  blood, 
instead  of  being  deficient,  was  actually 
increased  in  quantity.  Hence  he  re- 
ferred the  symptoms'  to  a  serous  ple- 
thora of  the  vascular  system.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  it  follows  that  in  such 
cases  there  should  be  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  haemorrhage  and  dropsy. 

M."  Castelneau  has  observed,  that 
dropsy  not  depending  on  orgariio  dis- 
ease often  accompanies  chlorosis:  and 
M.  Morizot  has  collected  cases  shew- 
ino-  that  central  congestion  and  hae- 
morrhage occasionally  occur  in  the 
course  of  anaemic  diseases.  But  little 
attention  has  been  hitherto  given  to 
this  subject;  indeed,  the  connection 
between  serous  plethora  and  hfemor- 
rhage  has  not  been  noticed. 

The  cases  which  I  propose  to  relate 
may  be  thus  divided  :- 

1.  Cases  of  cerel)ral  congestion  in 
connection  with  anajmia. 

2.  Cases  of  haemorrhage. 

3.  Cases  ofhfemorrhnge  with  dropsy, 
shewing  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween these  two  pathological  conditions. 

4.  CcLses  of  haemorrhage  occurring  in 
dropsical  subjects. 

5.  Case  of  scorbutic  apoplexy  ;  (this 
case  is  given  to  illustrate  the  connec- 
tion between  scurvy  and  apoplexy). 

I.  Cases  of  cerebral  coiujestion  in 
chlnrotic  auamia, 

M.  Morizot  in  hi-;  treatise  mentions 
four,  which  had  been  under  M.  Fou- 
qnier's  care. 

This  was  a  young  chlorotic  fe- 
male of  robust  constitution.  The  left 
arm  was  colder  than  the  right,  ar.d 
affected  with  numbness  and  formi- 
cation. She  suffered  from  intense 
throbbing  pain  in  the  frontal  and 
supra-orbital  regions,  with  vertigo  and 
tinnitus  aurium.  In  addition  to  these 
symptoms  there  was  stupor,  with  de- 
pression and  general  restlessness. 
With  the  exception  of  a  slight  head- 
ache, these  symptoms  disappeared  on 
the  sixth  day.  

*  EncycU'grapTiie  des  Sciences  Medicates,  1845. 


2.  A  girl,  18  years  of  age,  naturally 
of  a  pale,  exsanguineous  aspect,  and 
slight  figure,  was  the  subject  of  chlo- 
ro>is  with  amenorrhaja.  She  had,  at 
two  previous  periods,  suffered  from  & 
kucorrhoeal  discharge;  her  general 
symptoms  were  emaciation,  wakuful- 
ness,  headache,  vertigo,  and  tinnitus 
aurium.  On  the  sixth  day  from  her 
admission,  she  was  seized  with  drow- 
siness, numbness  of  the  right  side  of 
the  neck  and  right  arm,  together  with 
a  sensation  of  cold  and  formications- 
extending  to  the  fingers.  The  intel- 
lectual faculties  were  manifestly  dimi- 
nished ;  the  eyes  were  void  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  countenance  dull  and 
pale. 

3.  A  woman,  25  years  of  age,  the 
subject  of  chlorosis  with  irregular  men- 
struation, suddenly  experienced  an  ex- 
cessively severe  lancinating  pain  in  the 
head,  with  vertigo  and  tinnitus  aurium; 
at  night  she  was  restless,  and  gene- 
rally wakeful,  and  when  she  slept  she 
was  troubled  with  dreams  ;  there  was 
lesion  of  motion  with  numbness  in 
the  left  arm,  and  in  addition  she  suf- 
fered from  formication,  a  sensation  of 
cold,  and  stupor.  These  symptoms  aitex 
three  days  gradually  abated. 

4.  Louisa  B.  a  sem^-Stress,  30  years  of 
age,  was  admitted  at  tfie  end  of  April, 
1844,  under  M.  Beau  into  the  Salp^- 
triere.  Her  face  was  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  tint,  her  lips  pale,  complexion 
semi-transparent;  she  suffered  from 
pain  across  the  temples  resembling  the 
effect  of  a  tightening  cord,  aggravated 
by  occasional  momentary  pulsations. 
When  she  sat  up  in  bed  she  was  af- 
fected with  stupor  ;  the  globe  of  the  eye 
was  painful,  and  a  strong  light  pro- 
duced distress  ;  the  pulse  was  100,  strong 
and  full,  the  skin  warm,  the  pulsatioos 
of  the  carotids  forcible  and  evident  to 
the  eye,  and  the  stethoscope  detected 
a  very  strong  bellows-murmur ;  the 
tongue  was  pale  and  moist;  there  was 
thirst  with  anorexia,  and  occasional 
vomiting;  pains  in  the  back  and  epi- 
gastrium, with  constipation.  She  had 
habitual  cough,  and  had  spat  blood. 
At  the  apex  of  the  left  lung  the  stetho- 
scope detected  the  presence  of  a  large 
cavity.  On  the  28th  her  nose  bled 
profusely,  yet  the  symptoms  continued 
unabated;  indeed,'  as  an  apparent 
consequence,  she  was  affected  with 
amaurosis  and  stupor  for  a  short 
time,  and  her  speech  was  muttering. 
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On  the  30th,  the  skin  was  hot,  the 
pulse  strong  and  frequent;  and  when 
she  sat  up  she  suffered  from  disordered 
vision,  and  soon  fell  back  on  the  bed  ; 
her  head  felt  heavy ;  the  eyes  were 
amaurotic  and  pupils  dilated.  There 
were,  in  addition,  formications  of  the 
legs  :  the  expectorations  were  purulent 
"and  streaked  with  blood. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  in  addition  to 
the  above  symptoms,  she  was  seized 
with  paralysis  of  sensation  in  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  left  thigh,  which  con- 
tinued until  her  death,  fifteen  days 
from  this  date. 

These  cases  of  cerebral  congestion 
complicated  with  ansemia  have  already 
been  noticed  by  some  observers ;  but 
they  have  merely  stated  the  fact, 
and  have  never  referred  it  to  the 
increased  quantity  of  blood  which 
is  always  present  in  the  affection 
called  anaemia.  M.  Andral,  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  his  Clinique  Medicale, 
thus  refers  to  the  subject  of  cerebral 
congestion.  "  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  many  individuals  a  state  of 
general  plethora  coincides  with  the 
appearance  of  symptoms  indicative  of 
the  existence  of  cerebral  congestion ; 
but  it  is  far  from  being  so  in  all  cases, 
for  this  congestion  is  even  met  with 
-among  persons  remarkably  anajmic. 
We  have  lately  seen  at  La  Pitie,  a 
woman,  who  was  the  subject  of  uterine 
cancer,  and  who  was  much  weakened  by 
profuse  and  continual  menhorrhagia, 
yet  this  woman  was  affected  with  fatal 
cerebral  hajmorrhage."*  And  again,  in 
the  same  volume,  "  We  resort  to  fre- 
quent bleedings  without  effect,  the 
signs  of  congestion  do  not  disappear, 
or  if  they  are  diminished  or  disappear 
immediately  on  the  opening  of  the 
vein,  yet  they  quickly  return  with 
their  former  intensity,  and  even  in 
some  instances  become  stronger,  es- 
pecially if  the  patient  has  been  weak- 
ened by  repealed  bleedings.  It  is  in 
some  of  these  rare  examples  that  blood- 
letting not  only  fails  to  produce  any 
abatement,  but  actually  establishes  in 
the  system  such  a  disturbance  that  the 
signs  of  cerebral  congestion  are  only 
exchanged  for  those  of  apoplexy."! 

II.  Cases  of  cerebral  hcemorrliage. 
5.  A  sempstress,  22  years  of  age,  be- 
came   a  patient    under  M.   Fouquier, 

*  Pa^e  283,  edition  1833, 
t  Page  293. 


January  3d,  ISaS.  She  was  tall,  of 
good  constitution,  her  general  health 
was  good,  and  catamenia  regular.  Her 
illness  dated  from  the  previous  Novem- 
ber, at  which  time  the  catamenia 
ceased  without  any  known  cause,  and 
she  was  seized  with  lassitude,  op- 
pression, and  symptoms  of  dyspep- 
sia. These  symptoms  daily  increased 
in  intensity,  when  she  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  her  work  and  put 
herself  under  treatment.  On  admis- 
sion, her  face  was  pale,  with  a  greenish 
hue,  and  she  suffered  from  the  follow- 
ing symptoms  :  a  pulsating  headache, 
constriction  across  the  temples,  ver- 
tigo, dimness  of  vision,  trouble- 
some humming  in  the  ears,  the  tongue 
pale,  without  coating ;  anajmia,  acid 
taste  in  the  mouth,  sensation  of  pain- 
ful weight  at  the  epigastrium  after 
food,  lasting  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  then  terminating  by  the  rejection 
of  part  of  the  food  ;  constipation,  al- 
most constant  oppression  and  palpita- 
tion increased  by  exertion,  as  was  also 
the  case  with  the  headache  ;  the  pulse 
88,  fuller  on  the  right  side  (owing  to 
the  different  calibre  of  the  two  arte- 
ries), slight  oedema  around  the  ankles, 
languor,  and  general  dulness.  These 
were  the  symptoms  of  chlorosis  com- 
plicated with  gastralgia.  She  was  or- 
dered ferruginous  preparations,  with 
counter-irritation  over  the  epigastrium, 
with  soothing  applications,  and  a  few 
leeches  to  the  vulva.  These  means 
were  so  efficacious  that,  on  January 
'2/tb,  she  was  enabled  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital, although  still  suffering  from  dysp- 
nocn,  palpitation,  and  slight  indigestion. 
On  the  12th  of  April,  she  was  re- 
admitted, when  she  stated  that  the 
catamenia  had  not  re-appeared,  that 
the  symptoms  from  which  she  had 
suffered  at  the  period  of  her  leaving 
the  hospital  had  continued,  and  even 
increased  in  intensity  ;  that  during  the 
preceding  month  she  had  felt  very  ill, 
had  been  troubled  by  frequent  vomit- 
ings as  well  after  food  as  at  other  times, 
and  that  for  some  days  she  had  hid  a  se- 
vere headache;  her  countenance  was 
of  a  greenish  hue,  and  puffy  ;  she  had 
severe  tlirol)bing  pain  in  the  head  ; 
slept  soundly  ;  her  intellect  was  unim- 
paired; the  eyes  were  dull  and  lan- 
guishing. There  were  also  present  ver- 
tigo, tinnitus  aurium,  pale  tongue  with 
a  whitish  coating,  dyspnoea,  constant 
palpitation,   systolic    bellows-murmur, 
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with  a  similar  sound  also  audible  over 
the  carotids,  in  which  the  pulsation 
was  violent  and  double;  pulse  76,  full 
and  hard.  She  was  ordered  to  take 
preparations  of  iron  with  diaphoretics, 
and  to  use  the  foot-bath. 

On  the  13th  she  was  lying  on  her 
right  side,  and  apparently  in  deep 
Bleep:  on  being  called  and  shaken  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  answered  in  a 
languid  manner.  Tlie  pupils  were  di- 
lated, the  motion  of  the  limbs  free,  the 
sensibility  unimpaired;  the  arteries 
pulsated  strongly  ;  the  face  was  pale. 

Sinapisms,  Acetate  of  Ammonia,  &c. 

On  the  same  evening  she  could  not  be 
roused:  the  limbs  were  paralytic,  though 
exhibiting  some  signs  of  sensation  on 
pinching;  the  pupils  dilated ;  deglutition 
lost ;  a  copious  flow  of  saliva  from  the 
mouth  ;  inspirations  40  in  the  minute  ; 
heart's  impulse  very  strong,  and  per- 
ceived over  the  whole  chest;  pulsations 
of  the  carotids  violent;  abdomen  raised 
by  the  beating  of  the  aorta  ;  the  beating 
of  all  the  superficial  arteries  evident  to 
the  eye  ;  bruit  de  rape  in  all  the  arteries 
excepting  the  carotids,  in  which  there 
was  a  continual  murmur;  the  skin 
pale,  warm,  and  moist.  Sinapisms, 
enemata  of  assafoetida,  and  blisters  to 
the  thighs,  were  ordered.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  these  symptoms  were  the 
efTects  of  serous  effusion  in  the  ven- 
tricles. 

On  the  14th  the  countenance  was  much 
altered.  Slight  sinking  of  the  orbits  ; 
respiration  sighing;  the  arterial  pulsa- 
tions more  manifest  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  She  was  bled,  and  in 
an  hour  expired.  The  blood  drawn 
contained  a  large  proportion  of  serum. 

Antopsif  on  the  I5th. — The  vessels 
of  the  pia  mater  and  sinuses  were  gorged 
with  black  blood;  the  lower  portions 
of  the  brain  were  harder  than  natural ; 
the  ventricles  were  not  much  dilated, 
and  contained  from  four  to  five  ounces 
of  yellowish  serum.  The  horizontal 
sections  of  the  brain  presented  a  dotted 
sandy  appearance,  becoming  more  evi- 
dent towards  the  lower  portions.  On 
aline  with  the  corpora  striata  and  the  op- 
tic thalami,  extravasated  blood  escaped, 
though  there  was  an  ins^ensible  grada- 
tion from  congestion  to  extravasation. 
This  was  most  particularly  observed 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  striated 
bodies,  which  were  dotted  with  small 
apoplectic   clots,    from   the    size   of  a 


millet  to  that  of  a  hemp-seed.  In  the 
spaces  between  these  clois,  the  cerebral 
substance  was  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
soft,  and  not  so  firm  as  in  the  central 
parts,  where  it  was  only  congested. 
The  condition  was  similar  in  both 
hemispheres.  The  plexus  thoroides 
was  red,  and  gorged  with  blood.  The 
cerebellum  contained  some  light  red 
spots,  yet  without  any  extravasation. 
The  lungs  were  natural ;  the  venous 
trunks,  as  well  as  the  heart  and  aorta, 
were  filled  with  blood.  The  heart  was 
natural.  The  blood  in  the  heart  and 
great  vessels  was  partly  liquid,  partly 
coagulated  ;  the  fluid  blood  was  less 
red  than  natural.  The  abdominal 
organs  were  healthy;  the  uterus  large, 
being  four  inches  in  length,  and  three 
inches  in  breadth.  It  contained  an 
embryo,  with  all  its  appendages,  in 
a  perfect  state,  which  M.  Yelpeau,  to 
whom  it  was  shown,  considered  to  be 
about  six  weeks  old. 

6.  Chlorosis,  cerebral  and  pitlmonari/ 
hcpmorrluKje. — A  female,  18  years  of 
age,  was  admitted  into  La  Charite, 
January  30th,  1839.  She  had  been 
a  resident  in  Paris  six  months,  during 
which  time  the  catamenia  had  been 
regular  as  to  period,  but  decreased 
in  quantity  and  altered  in  quality.  She 
was  pale,  had  headache,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  dyspncea  on  exertion,  with 
other  symptoms  of  indigestion.  After 
an  application  of  leeches  for  the  relief 
of  abdominal  pain,  with  fever,  the 
chlorotic  symptoms  increased  ;  her 
face  was  very  pale,  of  a  greenish-yellow 
hue ;  the  lips  and  gums  were  pale. 
She  had  intense  headache,  vertigo, 
dimness  of  vision,  tinnitus  aurium ; 
and  on  the  least  motion  these  symp- 
toms increased.  The  pulse  was  108, 
full  and  large;  there  was  a  strong 
bellows  -  murmur  in  the  carotids,  a 
souffle  in  the  crural  artery,  and  also 
in  the  first  stroke  of  the  heart,  the 
impulse  of  which  was  strong.  There 
was  loss  of  appetite,  dry  tongue,  con- 
stant thirst,  and  the  bowels  were 
constipated.  She  was  ordered  to  take 
mucilaginous  and  nutritious  drinks. 
This  patient  shortly  fell  into  a  state  of 
continual  torpor ;  coma  supervened, 
her  answers  became  slow  and  em- 
barrassed ;  constant  sighing,  with  agi- 
tation ;  intellect  impaired;  sensation 
diminished;  deglutition  difficult;  pallor 
extreme.  She  died  in  a  state  of  coma 
I  on  the  5th  of  Februarv. 
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Autopstf  40  hours  after  death, — 
Head  :  Meningeal  vessels  gre;Uly  in- 
jected ;  surface  of  brain  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  especially  the  lateral  and 
middle  part  of  the  left  hemisphere.  In 
the  central  part  of  middle  lobe  was  a 
spot  as  large  as  a  five-franc  piece, 
formed  by  extravasated  blood,  in  a 
state  of  coagulation ;  below  this,  in 
the  white  substance,  there  was  an 
apoplectic  cyst,  containing  a  clot  of 
blood  of  the  size  of  an  almond.  The 
walls  of  the  cyst  weie  of  a  decidedly 
yellowish  tint,  interspersed  with  red 
dots;  they  were  softened,  as  also 
•were  the  adjacent  parts.  In  the  left 
posterior  lobe  was  another  cyst,  but 
smaller ;  and  in  the  convolutions 
some  extravasated  coagulated  blood. 
In  the  right  lobes  were  six  smaller 
clots.  The  lungs  also  contained  four 
apoplectic  clots. 

This  case  is  taken  from  M.Morizot's 
Treatise  on  Chlorosis. 

Remarks. — M.  Beau  has  observed, 
that  in  the  haemorrhages  occurring  in 
anaemic  subjects  the  clots  are  numerous, 
and  ihe  two  last  cases  fully  justify  the 
observation.  The  diffused  meningeal 
haemorrhage,  of  which  we  shall  give 
an  example  (Case  9)  confirms  this  ob- 
servation. 

7.  AncEmia.  —  Dr.  Marshall  Hall 
states  that  a  dog,  from  which  56  ounces 
of  blood  had  been  taken  in  seven  days, 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  on  ex- 
amination of  the  body,  blood  was  found 
effused  in  the  membranes,  and  also  in 
the  lateral  ventricles. 

8.  M.  Andral*  mentions  the  case  of 
a  woman,  the  subject  of  uterine  cancer, 
weakened  by  profuse  haemorrhages, 
and  reduced  to  a  state  of  anaemia, 
whose  death  was  nevertheless  the  result 
of  cerebral  apoplexy. 

III.  —  Cerebral  hamorrhaye,  compli- 
cated with  drops)/,  occurring  in  per- 
sona affected  uith  chlorosis  and 
aruBmia. 

9.  A  woman,  aged  80,  became  a 
patient  at  La  Salpctriere  in  October 
1844.  Her  person  was  small  and  thin  ; 
her  skin  sallow  and  dusky  ;  the  ankles 
were  slightly  (edematous ;  the  pulse 
large  and  full,  but  not  frequent  ;  and 
she  had  p;iin,  but  not  constant,  in  the 
head.  After  a  violent  quarrel,  she  was 
suddenly  deprived  of  consciousness. 
— *Htiiiu\\x<:  Mcdicalc,  Tome  v.  I).'2b3:  lb33. 


The  eyelids  were  closed,  but  the  pupils 
acted;  deglutition  was  easy;  respira- 
tion deep,  and  rather  frequent.  She 
lay  motionless  on  her  back,  without 
any  marked  hemiplegia,  but  merely 
with  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  more  evident 
on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side. 
Bellows-murmur  in  the  right  carotids. 
On  the  following  days,  the  respiration 
became  gradually  embarrassed,  mu- 
cous rattle  in  the  trachea  supervened, 
with  difficult  deglutition.  The  eva- 
cuations were  passed  unconsciously. 
She  was  bled  three  hours  after  the 
attack,  and  on  the  following  day  a 
blister  was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck  ;  she  died  on  the  fourth  day. 

AiUopsi/. — On  removing  the  cranium, 
an  effusion  of  liquid  uncoagulated 
blood  was  found  on  the  right  side, 
almost  sufficient  to  fill  a  glass.  It  was 
situated  within  the  arachnoid,  and 
oozed  out  when  the  dura  mater  was 
incised.  It  extended  inferiorly  to  the 
cerebellum,  but  did  not  reach  to  the 
bixse  of  the  brain.  There  was  a  little 
blood  in  the  substance  of  the  mem- 
branes. No  rupture  of  vessels  could 
be  detected.  On  the  left  side  the  mem- 
branes were  infiltrated  with  serosity. 
The  subarachnoid  fluid  was  more  than 
usually  abundant.  The  two  ventricles 
were  filled  with  transparent  fluid,  and 
freely  communicated,  owing  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  septum.  There  was 
no  clot  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

10.  Serous  infiltration  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid cellular  tissue,  with  (tdema 
of  the  liuigs. — A  woman,  aged  8G,  was 
seized  witli  apoplexy  during  an  attempt 
to  micturate  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of 
November.  The  left  extremities  were 
entirely  deprived  of  the  power  of  mo- 
tion, without  any  lesion  of  sensibility  ; 
the  mouth  was  drawn  to  the  right  side, 
and  the  speech  embarrassed,  but  her 
intellect  was  unimpaired;  she  was 
seized  with  convulsions  rapidly  succeed- 
ing each  other.  We  were  struck  by  the 
remarkable  cachectic  a.spectof  her  face. 
Her  pallor  was  extreme  ;  her  flesh  soft, 
flabby,  semi-transparent  ;  her  body 
swollen.  The  pulse  was  rather  strong. 
Blood  was  taken  from  the  arm,  and 
purgative  enemata,  with  revulsives  to 
the  lower  extremities,  were  administer- 
ed. The  respiration,  at  first  simply  ac- 
celerated, became  embarrassed,  ;ind  at 
length  stertorous,  and  she  died  at  the 
end  of  four  days. 
Four  years  previously  she  had  suffered 
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from  an  attack  of  paralysis  on  the  oppo- 
site side  ;  and  had  somewhat  recovered 
the  sensibility  and  motion  of  the  parts. 
Two  months  before  her  death,  she 
had  been  much  affected  by  the  loss  of 
a  dear  friend.  Her  appetite  was  usually 
small  ;  she  had  been  subject  for  a  long 
time  to  numbness  and  weakness  in  the 
arms. 

Autopsy,  24  hours  after  dfiath. — There 
was  effusion  of  blood  below  the  cere- 
bellum and  middle  lobes  of  the  brain  ; 
the  arteries  were  ossified ;  the  sub- 
arachnoid cellular  tissue  oedematons. 
A  clot  as  large  as  an  egg  occupied  the 
right  optic  thalamus,  bursting  into  the 
ventricle,  and  filling  it  with  blood. 
The  left  ventricle  contained  three  or 
four  spoonfuls  of  reddish  serum.  The 
corpus  striatum  was  healthy.  On  a 
level  with  this  body,  on  the  left  side, 
there  was  an  old  apoplectic  cyst,  con- 
taining clear  coffee-coloured  serum,  and 
large  enough  to  hold  a  nut.  The  heart 
was  hypertrophied,  the  valves  healthy. 
Spleen  small.  Lungs  of  a  deep  colour, 
oedematous,  and  containing  at  their 
apices,  chalky  concretions.  Liver  soft 
and  gorged  with  blood. 

Remarks. — We  notice  in  this  case, 
besides  the  effusion  of  blood,  oedema  of 
the  subarachnoid  cellular  tissue,  ven- 
tricular serous  effusion,  and  also  oedema 
of  the  lungs.  It  confirms  our  state- 
ment regarding  the  intimate  connection 
between  haemorrhages  and  dropsies, 
which  arise  often  from  the  same  cause 
— poli/licemia. 

It  may  be  proper  to  direct  attention 
to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  in 
consequence  of  its  increased  activity  to 
propel  the  increased  quantity  of  blood. 
The  hypertrophy  is  here  consecutive 
to  the  aneemia. 

If  we  now  pass  on  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  cerebral  phenomena  in 
cases  of  the  above  description,  it  will 
appear  very  evident  that  they  result 
from  a  state  of  polyhamia.  If  they 
depended  on  an  ancemic  condition, 
they  would  be  diminished  in  proportion 
as  the  mass  of  blood  is  increased. 
But  the  contrary  holds  good.  When 
the  patient  lowers  the  head,  the  giddi- 
ness increases,  vision  becomes  dim,  and 
she  is  likely  to  fall;  but  the  position  of 
the  head  favours  an  increased  flow  of 
blood  to  it,  and  hence  the  result.  The 
same  occurs  when  the  patient  coughs  ; 
as  in  the  fourth  case,  in  which  amau- 
rosis came  on  during  a  fit  of  coughing. 


Another  proof  may  be  obtained  by  re- 
versing the  experiment;  namely,  les- 
sening the  quantity  of  blood,  and  no- 
ticing the  effects  upon  the  system. 
Authors  state  that  it  is  wrong  to  bleed 
chlorotic  patients,  since  the  symptoms, 
although  they  may  be  temporarily 
ameliorated,  yet  shortly  return  with, 
increased  intensity.  Let  us  examine 
this  statement.  Blood  is  drawn;  the 
headache  is  relieved  :  but,  if  these 
morbid  phenomi'na  depended  on  anae- 
mia, the  symptoms  would  be  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  by  the  bleed- 
ing. At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, the  symptoms  return  with  greater 
violence,andthereason  is, because  fresh 
blood  has  been  formed,  and  in  greater 
quantity,  than  before  the  bleeding,  al- 
though it  may  contain  more  serum.  We 
will  add  another  proof :  M.  Castelneau 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  occurrence  of 
dropsy  in  chlorotic  patients,  in  whom 
the  oedema  around  the  ankles  is  so  fre- 
quent a  symptom  ;  but  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  whenever  the  quantity  of 
blood  is  diminished  in  the  vessels,  these 
rapidly  absorb  the  surrounding  fluids; 
can  we  therefore  conceive  that  in  anae- 
mic patients,  in  whom  the  vessels  are 
nearly  empty,  serum  should  be  extra- 
vasated  ?     We  may,  then,  conclude  :— 

1.  That  M.  Beau  is  correct  in  calling 
anaemia  serous  polyhajmia. 

2.  That  in  plethoric  subjects  therefs 
tendency  to  dropsy  and  haemorrhage, 
which   either   separately    or   together 
may   occur   in  persons  in  a  state 
polyhaemia. 

4.  That  such  persons  are  in  a  state 
of  habitual  plethora,  and  that,  whea 
seized  with  apoplexy,  they  present  the 
following  symptoms  :  headache,  confu  - 
sion  of  head,  noise  in  the  ears,  momen- 
tary dimness  of  vision,  and  formica- 
tions in  the  limbs.  But  such  are  the 
symptoms  of  cerebral  softening,  which, 
therefore,  either  by  symptoms  or  pro- 
gress, it  is  impossible,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  to  separate  from 
the  cases  of  apoplexy  dependent  on 
polyhaemia. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  cerebral 
haemorrhage  are  stated  by  authors  to 
be,  the  period  of  life  between  forty  and 
sixty,  shortness  of  neck,  sanguineous 
temperament,  large  heart,  male  sex, 
gout,  mental  study,  continence,  (les 
affections  morales),  plethora,  and,  we 
may  now  add,  ana?mia.  scurvy,  and 
whatever  may  tend  to  their  production; 
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as  nourishment  deficient  in  quantity 
or  of  bad  quality ;  cold  moist  air ; 
want  of  good  clothing ;  disorder  of  the 
stomach  inducing  indigestion,  and  thus 
interfering  with  nutrition,  as  dyspepsia, 
cancer.  See.  To  these  may  be  added, 
profuse  hsemorrhages ;  frequently  re- 
peated bleedings;  excessive  discharges ; 
and  all  diseases  with  cachectic  ten- 
dencies. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  same  afTec- 
tions  result  from  opposite  hygienic 
conditions;  that  cerebral  haemorrhage 
is  favoured  by  a  nourishment  whether 
too  abundant  and  rich,  or  too  sparing 
and  poor,  inasmuch  as  in  both  in- 
stances the  mass  of  blood  is  increased; 
only  in  one  the  blood  is  red,  plastic, 
and  rich  in  globules,  but  in  the  other, 
pale,  fluid,  and  abounding  in  serum. 
It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  hajmorr- 
hages  occur  more  frequently  in  ana;mic 
patients,  because  their  blood  containing 
less  fibrin,  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
escape  from  vessels  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  soft  and  yielding  tissues. 

It  was  formerly  considered  that  thege- 
neral  signs  indicating  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage were,  an  injected  face,  short 
neck,  large  shoulders,  and  a  vigorous 
heart.  These  facts  are  not  exactly 
borne  out  by  modern  experience,  as 
cerebral  hfemorrhagc  has  been  proved 
to  exist  in  numerous  cases,  when  all 
the  characters  of  the  so-called  apoplec- 
tic diathesis  have  been  absent.  We 
think,  however,  by  considering  the 
question  more  comprehensively,  that  we 
are  able  to  point  out  the  general  cha- 
racters of  the  apoplectic  diathesis  ;  as, 
in  some  cases,  face  injected,  eyes  bril- 
liant, conjunctivae  red  ;  in  others,  face 
pale,  cachectic,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  a  greenish  yellow  tint,  with  a 
tendency  to  headache,  pulsating  and 
constrictive,  (/.  e.  as  if  arising  from 
the  tightening  of  a  cord) ;  confu- 
sion of  thought,  habitual  ringing  in  the 
ears,  pulse  strong  and  full,  pulsation  of 
superficial  arteries  evident  to  the  eye; 
bruit  de  souffle  more  or  less  audible  in 
the  carotids;  excessive  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  especially  on  exertion  in  an 
ascending  direction,  causing  at  times 
considerable  dyspnoea.  These  pher.o- 
mena  arc  more  marked  in  some  cases 
than  in  others  ;  and  there  may  be  also 
momentary  disturbance  of  vision,  som- 
nolency, formications,  and  pricking^  of 
the  limbs.  These  remarks  respecting 
the  causes  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  may 


also  be  applied  to  other  haemorrhages,, 
serous  apoplexies,  and  also  to  all 
dropsies. 

Treatment. — Physicians  have  been 
led,  in  treating  these  affections,  to  adopt 
too  readily  the  practice  of  blood-letting. 
But  in  my  opinion  the  treatment  ought 
to  vary  according  to  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  If  it  depend  on  true  plethora,, 
we  recommend  active  bleedings;  but, 
if  a  serous  polyhaemia,  we  abstain  from 
blood-letting,  for  the  congestive  symp- 
toms of  anaemia  can  only,  in  this  way, 
be  temporarily  reduced.  Generally  after 
one  or  two  days  the  symptoms  reappear 
with  increased  violence,  and  conse- 
quently the  momentary  relief  is  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  much  greater 
danger,  because  the  blood  becomes  more 
serous,  and  the  polyhiemia  much  in- 
creased. Another  method  of  treatment 
has  been  directed  to  the  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  the  blood,  by  evacuat- 
ing the  serum,  as  by  blisters,  or  other 
revulsives  ;  and  among  these  we  would 
recommend  la  botte  ventouse  de  Jiinod. 
Under  its  influence  the  blood  leaves 
the  head,  the  face  becomes  rapidly  pale, 
and  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied 
swells  considerably.  An  objection  has 
been  raised  against  it  on  the  giound  that 
the  blood  afterwards  returns  to  the  head 
with  increased  force,and  more  dangerous 
symptoms  arise  in  consequence.  This 
objection  is  founded  either  on  want  of 
experience  or  of  knowledge  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  instrument ;  for  we  have 
often  employed  it  under  M.  Beau,  and 
have  never  witnessed  the  alleged  dis- 
advantages. The  limb  to  which  it  has 
been  applied  becomes  red,  swollen, 
and,  if  it  be  left  on  for  a  proper  time, 
tense,  and  hard  to  the  touch.  Tiiis 
tumefaction  after  the  removal  of  the 
instrument  lasts  for  many  days  ;  the 
skin  is  first  greenish  yellow,  then 
green,  and  at  last  is  restored  to  its  na- 
tural appearance  ;  and  sometimes  there 
is  slight  ecchymosis.  This  is  evidently 
not  a  simple  afflux  to  the  part,  but  a 
real  extravasation  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  limbs,  and  of  many  days' 
duration.  When  the  tumefaction  be- 
gins to  diminish  in  one  limb,  the  in- 
strument ought  to  be  ajjplied  to  the  op- 
posite one,  so  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
may  be  continually  reduced  ;  as  to  tlie 
other  revulsives,  they  are  too  well 
known  to  need  further  mention. 

We  must  now  shortly  direct  our  at- 
tention   to  the  causes  of  the  disease. 
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with  a  view  to  its  prevention  ;  though 
we  need  only  allude  to  one  of  these, 
anaemia.  The  means  of  cure  compre- 
hend tonics,  good  nourishment,  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  fermented  liquors, 
healthy  dwellings,  warm  clothing;  in 
a  word,  everything  tending  to  the 
preservation  of  health;  and  at  the  same 
time  we  must  carefully  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  antcmia,  and  endeavour 
to  remove  them  ;  though  unfortunately 
these  are  often  of  a  nature  beyond  our 
control,  as  cancer,  &c.  We  are  there- 
fore compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with 
directing  our  efforts  to  the  cerebral 
lesion,  and  its  immediately  exciting 
causes, 

» 

TREATMENT  OF  EPILEPSY  BY  DIGITALIS. 
BY  D.  J.  CORRIGAN,  M.D. 

Foxglove  has  been,  from  time  immemorial, 
a  quack  remedy  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ire- 
land for  epilepsy.  Its  effects,  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  women  who  profess  to  cure  the 
disease,  have  been  so  violent,  that  the  pro- 
fession has  shrunk  from  its  administration, 
although  success  had  in  many  instances  fol- 
lowed on  its  exhibition.  The  following  is 
the  formula  which  is  generally  used : — 
Fresh  leaves  of  digitalis,  four  ounces :  beat 
into  a  pulp,  and  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing beer  ;  infuse  for  eight  hours,  and  strain 
•with  expression.  Of  this  give,  every  third 
day,  four  ounces,  with  fifteen  grains  of  dried 
root  of  polypodium.  In  another  formula 
the  dose  is  to  be  repeated  every  third  hour 
until  vomiting  is  produced.  In  1828, 
Sir  P.  Crampton  informed  Dr.  Corrigan 
that  he  had  superintended  its  exhibition  in 
four  cases,  and  that  in  three  of  these  it  had 
been  successful,  but  that  he  did  not  venture 
beyond  the  first  dose,  its  effects  were  so  vio- 
lent. It  caused  violent  and  continuous 
vomiting  like  that  of  sea-sickness,  which 
continued  incessantly  for  twenty-four  hours, 
with  irregularity  and  feebleness  of  pulse  that 
remained  for  several  weeks  after.  In  the 
year  1831,  Dr.  Sharkey,  of  Cork,  in  a  paper 
in  the  Lancet,  drew  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  its  good  effects  in  the  disease, 
given  according  to  a  similar  formula.  The 
•effects  of  a  single  dose  (four  ounces)  were 
vomiting,  soreness  of  epigastrium,  cold  ex- 
tremities, cramps,  and  great  depression  and 
irregularity  of  pulse,  continuing  for  several 
days.  The  author  gave  the  remedy  himself 
in  the  same  form,  and  is  not  surprised  that 
the  profession  should  shrink  from  employing 
it.  The  first  dose  produced  the  most  vio- 
lent vomiting,  followed  by  cold  sweats, 
feeble  and  irregular  pulse,  and  these  symp- 
toms again  by  intense  gastritis,  accompanied 
with  great  sinking  of  the  vital  powers,  and 
double  vision,  which  continued  for  several 


days,  sufi5cient  to  deter  him  from  ever  agaia 
venturing  upon  its  administration  in  such  a 
dose. 

There  are  some  circumstances  connected 
with  the  effects  of  this  large  dose  that  may- 
be worth  noticing  here  ;  it  was  given  at  tea 
o'clock,  A.M.  :  at  twelve  o'clock  the  pulse 
had  fallen  thirty  beats,  viz.  from  eighty-six 
to  fifty- six,  and  there  was  slight  headache, 
with  very  slight  nausea  :  it  was  not  until 
eight  o'clock,  p.m.,  ten  hours  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  dose,  that  the  violent 
symptoms  set  in.  It  then  occurred  to  Dr. 
C.  that  as  it  is  a  remedy  possessing  a  cumu- 
lative property,  he  might  succeed  in  saturat- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  nervous  system  with  its 
sedative  influence,  without  the  risk  of  in- 
ducing those  frightful  effects  which  follow 
on  the  sudden  exhibition  of  the  large  dose  ; 
and  he  believes  that  he  can  now  venture  to 
say  that  this  important  point  in  practical 
medicine  can  be  gained.  After  many  trials 
of  its  preparations,  he  gives  the  preference 
to  the  infus.  digitalis  of  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
cojioeia,  but  he  cannot  too  strongly  insist 
on  the  necessity  of  the  greatest  attentioa 
being  paid  to  see  that  the  leaves  are  well 
prepared,  and  of  the  latest  gathering.  The 
mode  of  administration  is  to  begin  with  5J. 
of  the  infusion  every  night  at  bed-time,  in- 
creasing it  after  a  week  to  giss.,  and  after 
another  week  to  =ij.,  beyond  which  it  is 
rarely  necessary  to  go,  and  continuing  it 
until  sickness  of  the  stomach  and  dilated 
pupils  are  observed,  when  the  dose  is  to  be 
diminished  by^ss.  or  5J.  until  the  maximum 
dose  that  can  be  borne  without  inconvenience 
is  ascertained,  at  which  the  administration  is 
to  be  continued  for  two  or  three  months. 
Given  in  this  way,  its  exhibition  is  attended 
with  no  inconvenience  beyond  an  occasional 
attack  of  slight  sickness  of  stomach  in  the 
morning,  or  headache,  &c.,  when  the  medi- 
cine is  to  be  omitted,  and  a  day  or  two  are 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  over  before  resuming 
its  use.  With  the  exception  of  these  symp- 
toms, there  is  no  perceptible  effect,  beyond 
slow  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  patient 
during  its  use  is  able  to  follow  his  ordinary 
avocations.  Two  cases  are  related,  but  as 
the  paper  is  to  be  continued,  Dr.  Corrigan 
will  probably  lay  others  before  the  profession. 
The  first  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  jet.  27,  who 
duringthe  previous  seven  months  had  suffered 
from  rejieated  attacks  of  epilepsy,  followed 
by  delirium.  He  was  kept  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  medicine  for  about  five  months, 
when  the  attacks  having  gradually  become 
milder  and  milder,  at  length  ceased  alto- 
gether. The  patient  has  remained  without  a 
return  of  the  disease  for  four  years.  In  the 
second  case  the  effects  were  only  watched  for 
about  six  weeks,  but  even  in  this  time  the 
attacks  had  ceased.  —  Dublin  Honvital 
Gazette. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

FRIDAY,  DEC.  19,  1845. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries  have  lately 
published  an   address   fo  the  General 
Practitioners  of  England  and  Wales,  on 
the  second  report  of  the  joint  deputa- 
tion of  their  own  body  and  the  Na- 
tional   Associations.*      Some    months 
ago,   the   Address    •would    have   com- 
manded more  attention  than  it  appears 
to  have  received  at  the  present  time  ; 
for  what  with  the  division  which  has 
arisen     among     the     general     practi- 
tioners themselves,— the  opposition  of 
various  public  bodies  to  the  last  Physic 
and  Surgery    Bill,  and    the  apparent 
impossibility  of  this  measure  passing 
■without  undergoing  such  changes  as  to 
Tender  it  almost  a  new  bill, — the  pro- 
fession has  become  so  wearied  of  the 
subject,    that    nothing    short    of    the 
stimulus  of  another  parliamentary  ses- 
sion, and  the  prospect  of  speedy  legis- 
lation, will  suffice   to  rouse  their   at- 
tention.    All  who  watched   the   pro- 
gress    of     the      four     medical     bills, 
foresaw    that    not    one    of   them,    if 
passed,    would    prove    satisfactory    to 
the    whole    profession :    divided  inte- 
rests   had    to     be    reconciled ;     each 
party  considered  that  concessions  were 
absolutely  necessary,  but  unfortunately 
cveiy  one  was  more  ready  to  require 
than  to  make  them.      Hence,  the  di- 
lemma in   which  the  Home  Minister 
found    himself  placed  at  the  close  of 
the  last  session. 

We  must  do  the  Apothecaries'  So- 
ciety the  justice  to  say,  that  they  have 
certainly  made  very  great  conces- 
sions. They  have  agreed  to  surrender 
the  extensive  powers  which  they  now 
possess  of  controlling  niedicnl  educa- 
tion   and    practice   in    England    and 

*  An  Aditrr^K  %){  the  Society  of  ApottaecaiieB, 
&c.  &c.     Hifrhley  :  1845. 


Wales  ;  and  to  occupy  a  position  which 
many  regard  as  subordinate  to  that 
which  they  now  hold.  One  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  present  address 
is  to  show  that  this  is  a  mistaken  view 
of  the  subject ;  and  that  the  Society's 
acceptance  of  the  latest  Government 
arrangement  does  not  place  the  College 
of  General  Practitioners,  into  which 
the  Society  will  merge,  in  an  inferior 
position.  Thus,  according  to  the  ad- 
dress:— 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  proposal 
for   the   examination   of  the    general 
practitioners  by  a  joint  Board  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  did  not  originate 
with    the    deputation,   but   that    such 
examination  was   superadded    by  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  lie  would  consent  to 
rL'commend  the  grant  of  a  charter  of 
incorporation    fo    the  general  practi- 
tioners.    The  Society  of  Apothecaries 
had  contemplated  that  the  examination 
of  the  general  practitioner  in  medicine, 
surgery,    and  midwifery,    would  have 
rested    with   the   College   of    General 
Practitioners,    and  they    are  satisfied 
that   the  public    interests    would  not 
have  suflered  if  that  arrangement  had 
been  adopted;  but  the  Society  do  not 
concur  with  those  who  think  that  the 
examination  before  the  joint  Board  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  one  which 
necessarily  implies   a    want   of  confi- 
dence in  the  examination  by  the  Col- 
lege of  General  Practitioners,  or  that 
the  arrangement  in  ;his  respect  is  cal- 
culated to  detract  from  the  dignity  or 
impair   the   public    usefulness  of  that 
College.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  ph\sicians  and   surgeons  are 
each  to  be  subjected  to  an  examination 
by    the    joint    Medical    and    Surgical 
Board,  in  addition  to  the  examination 
by   their  own  Colleges.     Therefore  if 
the  College  of  General  Practitioners  is 
supposed  to  lose  any  dignity  from  the 
fact  of  its  examination   not  qualifying 
for  registration,   it  is  a  loss  which  that 
College   suffers    in   common  with   the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur/rcons. 
Admitting,   however,   for  the  sake  of 
argiunent,  that  all  the  Colleges  do  sus- 
tain an  apparent  loss  of  independence 
in  being  rendered  incapable  of  grant- 
ing a  license  to  practise  on  their  sin- 
gle attestation  of  the  competency  of  a 
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candidate,  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
cannot  think  that  there  is  anything  in 
the  circumstance  of  the  Legishiture 
thus  providing  an  additional  security 
against  the  admission  of  incompetent 
persons  into  practice,  which  either  of 
the  Colleges  would  be  justified  in  re- 
garding as  derogatory  to  its  real  dig- 
nity ;  and  whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  on  this  subject  by  mem- 
bers of  olher  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion, the  Society  of  Apolhecaries  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  would  ill  become 
the  general  practitioners,  who,  as  a 
class,  are  struggling  for  the  power  of 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  quali- 
fication, and  guarding  themselves 
against  the  risk  of  that  standard  being 
depressed,  to  exhibit  any  jealousy  of 
an  additional  test  of  the  qualifications 
of  their  candidates,  because  the  direct 
operation  of  such  an  additional  test 
must  be  to  assist  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  very  object  they  profess  to 
have  in  view. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  examination 
which  the  general  practitioner  is  re- 
quired to  undergo  before  the  joint  Me- 
dical and  Surgical  Board,  and  the 
examination  to  which  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  will  be  subjected,  inas- 
mnch  as  in  the  case  of  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  the  examination  by  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Eoard  will  pre- 
cede the  examination  by  his  own  Col- 
lege, and  will  be  merely  preliminary  in 
its  character;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
general  practitioner  the  examination 
by  the  joint  Medical  and  Surgical 
Board  v;\\\  follow  the  examination  by 
his  own  College,  and  will  be  the 
examination,  therefore,  upon  which 
the  right  to  registration  will  imme- 
diately ensue." 

If  the  General  Practitioners,  whom 
the  Society  profess  to  represent,  are  as 
satisfied  with  this  announcement — j\  e. 
that  the  examination  of  the  candidate 
by  his  own  College  should  precede  that 
by  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Board — 
we  really  do  not  perceive  that  this 
can  fairly  be  raised  into  a  grievance,  or 
made  a  ground  for  overthrowing  the 
measure.  Let  the  profession  declare 
its  opinion  now  that  the  Address  is 
fairly  laid  before  it,  and  then  we  shall 


be  better  able  to  judge  whether  this 
condition  be  really  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  gross  indignity,  or,  as  it  is 
alleged,  a  badge  of  inferiority. 

We  have  elsewhere  expressed  our 
opinion,  that  it  is  unwise  to  multiply 
examinations  ;  and  we  confess  it  is  with, 
some  regret  we  find  that,  in  order  to 
soothe  differences  and  maintain  among 
several  chartered  bodies  a  controlling 
power  over  the  profession,  there  should 
be  no  other  way  than  that  of  requiring 
candidates  to  pass  double  examinations. 
The  Society  appear  to  entertain  the 
opinion  that  one  examination  should 
suffice  for  registration  (22) ;  but  they 
candidly  admit  that  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown  could  not  be  induced  to  grant  a 
charter  of  incorporation  to  the  General 
Practitioners,  upon  these  terms.  Whe- 
ther the  Society  were  too  easy  in  con- 
ceding this  point,  or  the  minister  too 
obstinate  in  withholding  it,  is  not  the 
question  : — the  concession  has  been 
made,  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  and 
the  dissatisfaction  of  others,  and  "  non 
nostriim  est  tantas  cotnponere  Hies." 
There  is  one  point  of  view,  however,  in 
which  the  Society,  by  their  acceptance 
of  these  terras,  appear  to  have  been, 
somewhat  harshly  judged.  They  were 
not  upon  an  equal  footing  with  those 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  The 
Apothecaries'  Society  derives  its  powers 
through  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and 
these  by  another  Act  may  be  entirely 
taken  away.  While  the  Legislature 
therefore  could  dictate,  the  Society  had 
but  little  choice  in  making  concessions 
when  the  framer  of  the  new  measures 
had  once  fixed  the  limits  to  which  he 
was  prepared  to  go  for  the  reform  of 
the  profession.  Had  the  Society  de- 
clined to  treat  with  the  Government, 
or  insisted  upon  having  stronger  powers 
conferred  upon  them,  there  could  have 
been  no  appeal  but  to  the  profession 
itself;  and  an  active  legislator  would 
have  found  here  such  abundant  ele- 
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inenfs  of  discord  as  to  render  any 
serious  opposition  to  his  measure  per- 
fectly nugatory. 

Of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  pre- 
sent unsettled  state  of  medical  legisla- 
tion, all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
profession  must  be  fully  aware.  It  is 
a  question  which  it  now  behoves  us  to 
consider,  whether  the  worst  anticipated 
results  of  a  new  measure  are  liable  to 
produce  greater  mischief  than  the  pro- 
traction of  the  violent  discussions 
which  have  distracted  the  profession 
during  the  last  two  years,  I  f  the  battle 
is  to  be  fought  until  every  party  ob- 
tains those  concessions  which  in  its 
own  view  are  necessary  to  sound  me- 
dical legislation,  the  conflict  will  be 
endless.  In  relation  to  this  subject,  the 
Society  close  their  address  with  some 
judicious  remarks.     They  state  that — . 

"  The  Society  have  too  painful  an 
experience  of  the  unmixed  evil  result- 
ing to  the  profession  and  the  public 
from  the  protracted  discussion  of  the 
question  of  medical  reform,  not  to  be 
most  anxious  to  render  every  assistance 
in  their  power  in  effecting  a  speedy 
settlement  of  that  question.  If  the 
public  (for  whose  benefit  these  changes 
are  contemplated)  could  be  made  aware 
of  the  pernicious  influence  wftich  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  the  medical 
profession  is  exercising  upon  the  stu- 
dies of  the  pupils  and  upon  the  attain- 
ments of  those  who  are  entering  upon 
practice,  and  if  they  knew  (as  the  So- 
ciety have  too  much  reason  to  know) 
that  the  number  of  individuals  who  are 
emboldened  by  the  present  state  of 
things,  to  enter  upon  practice  without 
qualification  of  any  kind,  is  rapidly  on 
the  increase,  they  would,  unquestiona- 
bly, demand  either  that  new  arrange- 
ments should  at  once  be  made,  or  that 
the  existing  medical  institutions  should 
be  left  to  discharge  the  functions  as- 
signed to  them  as  cfliciently  as  they 
are  able  under  their  present  organisa- 
tion," 

Certain  political  changes  which  have 
recently  taken  place  may,  indepen- 
dently of  these  disagreements,  lead  to 
a  postponement  sine  die  of  the  medical 


reform  question ;  and  if  one  minister 
could  not  satisfy  the  profession  by 
bringing  in  four  successive  bills,  it  is 
not  probable  that  his  successor  will  ex- 
perience less  difficulty  in  acting  as  a 
pacificator,  if  he  can  even  be  brought 
to  devote  to  the  subject  that  attention 
which  has  been  so  unsuccessfully  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  Sir  James  Graham. 


i^cbtctog. 


On  the  Analysis  of  the  Blood  and  Urine 
in  Health  and  Disease,  and  on  the 
Treatment  of  Urinary  Diseases.  By 
G,  O.  Rees,  M.D.,  F.R,S.,  &c.  2d 
edition,  pp.  218,  Longman  and 
Co.  1845. 
In  his  preface  to  the  second  edition^ 
the  author  observes  :  "  I  have  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  entering  into 
scientific  details,  as  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  tiie  work,  which  must  not  be 
regarded  as  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
blood  and  urine  in  all  their  relations,, 
but  simply  as  a  work  on  proximate 
animal  analysis."  In  carrying  out  this 
plan.  Dr.  Rees  has  contrived  to  make 
the  second  edition  still  more  useful  to 
the  general  practitioner  than  the  first. 
In  the  latter  chemical  pathology 
was  the  predominant  feature  ;  in  the 
volume  before  us  we  have,  in  addi- 
tion, a  very  excellent  essay  on  the 
treatment  of  urinary  diseases.  We 
cannot  sufiiciently  commend  the  judg- 
ment of  the  author  in  excluding  from 
the  treatise  all  those  iatrochcmical 
hypotheses  of  the  day,  which,  while 
they  apparently  furnish  explanations, 
of  pathological  changes  in  tiie  blood 
and  urine,  are  in  reality  shadows  which 
tend  to  obscure  the  true  practical  bear- 
ings of  our  knowledge.  It  has  been 
objected  to  this  treatise  by  a  devotee  of 
the  Giessen  school,  that  it  gives  proxi- 
mate and  negkcts  ultimate  analysis. 
Not  to  mention  that  the  preface  ex- 
plains clearly  that  the  author's  object 
was  to  confine  himself  to  *^ proximate 
animal  analysis,"  we  hold  that  it  is 
chiefly  to  this  branch  of  chemical  re- 
search that  the  practice  of  medicine 
must  turn  for  any  beneficial  improve- 
ments from  chemical  science.  We 
should  like  to  know  to  what  p.itholo- 
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gical  utility,  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
the  blood  or  urine  can  lead.  The  pro- 
portions of  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  either  liquid,  may  be 
expressed  in  neat  symbols,  with  hypo- 
thetical equivalents,  but  how  will  these 
aid  the  diagnosis  of  albuminuria  or 
diabetes?  Dr.  Rees  has  properly  con- 
tented himself  with  referring  to  well- 
ascertained  and  undisputed  facts,  and 
he  ha*^,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  an 
examination  of  his  book,  so  studiously 
avoided  involving  himself  in  epheme- 
ral speculations,  that  we  believe,  in 
spite  of  any  advances  which  may  be 
made,  the  book  in  its  present  form  will 
always  retain  the  character  of  being  a 
good  compen'.lium  of  the  pathological 
chemistry  of  two  of  the  most  important 
animal  liquids.  It  has  also  this  excel- 
lent recommendation  to  the  general 
practitioner,  that  the  whole  subject  is 
rendered  perfectly  intelligible.  He 
need  not  fear  being  scared  by  symbols 
— by  the  use  of  +  and  —  signs,  or  of 
names  which  require  the  constant  use 
of  gigantic  Greek  and  Latin  Thesauri 
for  their  comprehension. 

The  present  edition  is  considerably 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  and 
useful  matter;  and  it  is  printed  in  a 
type  which  equally  adapts  it  for  the 
student  or  septuagenarian.  After  a  few 
directions  respecting  chemical  manipu- 
lation, and  the  apparatus  required  in 
animal  analysis,  the  author  gives  a 
short  account  of  the  physical  structure 
of  the  blood.  Dr.  Rees's  views  on  this 
subject  were  published  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  last  volume,  in  the  Gulsto- 
nian  Lectures  delivered  by  him  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.  We  then 
have  sections  on  the  analysis  of  the 
blood  in  health  and  disease ;  and  here 
the  reader  will  find  a  clear  account  of 
those  processes  of  analysis  which  are 
rarely  even  noticed  in  works  on  che- 
mistry. Most  chemical  writers  con- 
tent themselves  with  giving  the 
composition  of  this  liquid  in  1000 
parts,  leaving  the  reader  to  puzzle 
his  brains  in  endeavouring  to  devise 
methods  for  separating,  and  quantita- 
tively estimating,  the  proportions  of 
fibrin,  albumen,  hamatosine  and  salts. 

We  think  that  the  ultimate  might 
here  take  a  hint  from  the  proximate 
analysts.  The  proximate  analyst,  who 
gives  a  bona  fide  description  of  his  pro- 
cesses, and  a  statement  of  the  actual 
quantities  determined  by  analysis,  puts 


his  readers  in  a  position  to  follow  him, 
and  judge  of  his  correctness  by  re- 
peating his  experiments.  Not  so  the 
modern  ultimate  analyst :  he  wraps 
himself  up  in  a  sort  of  esoteric  mys- 
tery :  his  results  are  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned :  how  he  constructs  his  equiva- 
lents, or  obtains  such  close  numerical 
calculations,  he  reserves  to  himself . 
and  any  opposition  to  his  views  is  im- 
mediately answered  by  a  shower  of 
atoms  and  formula;*. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  Dr. 
Rees's  chemical  description  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  and  urine.  The 
details  are  so  clearly  given,  that  one 
only  moderately  versed  in  chemistry 
will  be  able  almost  without  assistance 
to  work  for  himself.  We  shall  also 
pass  over  the  sections  on  urinary  de- 
posits, and  on  the  analysis  of  urinary 
calculi,  with  the  remark,  that  the  stu- 
dent will  here  find  a  very  complete 
account  of  the  methods  of  determining 
the  nature  of  these  morbid  products. 
That  part  of  the  work  which  will 
chiefly  arrest  the  attention  of  the  prac- 
titioner will  be  the  section  on  the 
treatment  of  urinary  diseases.  The 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  lithic, 
phosphatic  and  other  deposits,  are  well 
described:  perhaps  some  might  object 
to  the  remarks  being  brief,  yet  this  will 
be  a  recommendation  to  men  who,  in 
the  midst  of  practice,  are  desirous  of 
finding   modern   doctrines  reduced  in 

*  Let  IIS  take  one  illustration.  In  a  chemical 
work  it  is  stated  that  the  probable  (?)  formula  for 
Choloidic  acid  is  thus  represented  : — 

Ceo  H50  Ou 
The  grounds  of  the  probability  for  this  very 
evenly  constructed  formula,  are  not  even  hinted 
at,  nor  do  we  find  what  a  chemist  has  a  rii^ht  to 
expect,  the  quantity  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  obtained  as  the  result  of  one  or  more 
actual  experiments.  According  to  the  equiva- 
lents, this  formula  implies  that  Choloidic  acid  is 
formed  of  neither  more  nor  less  than — 
60  X  6-04  C,  50  X  1  H,  and  11  x  8*013  O  ! 

Is  it  intended  to  be  said  that  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  are  altcai/K  obtained  as  water  and 
carbonic  acid  in  these  exact  proportions?  If  not, 
the  probable  formula  is  no  formula  at  all ;  it  is 
a  mere  invention,  only  likely  to  mislead.  The 
details  of  actual  experiments  are  wanted,  and 
not  artificially  constructed  formulae  like  these, 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  pathologist  who  sat 
down  and  invented  for  every  disease  a  well- 
dressed-up  series  of  post-mortem  appearances, 
without  informing  his  readers  how  many  sub- 
jects he  had  examined,  or  giving  them  the  least 
"idea  of  the  method  by  which  he"  had  arrived  at 
conclusions  likely  to  produce  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  science.  Yet  what  would  not  be  to- 
lerated in  pathology  is  allowed  in  chemistry.  A 
discoverer  has  only  to  score  down  his  formulae 
boldly,  and  call  upon  those  who  object  to  them 
to  prove  that  he  is  wrong ! 
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description  within  the  smallest  com- 
pass Dr.  Rees  evidently  intends  this 
as  a  sketch,  and  he  has  been  able  to 
comprise  much  in  a  small  space  by 
avoiding  chemical  details,  which  at 
present  appear  to  have  only  a  remote 
hypothetical  value.  We  are  induced 
to  extract  the  following  observations 
on  phosphatic  deposits,  as  they  indi- 
cate a  plan  of  treatment  for  which 
many  practitioners  might  not  be  pre- 
pared : — 

"  As  regards  the  question  of  phosphatic 
deposits  generally,  and  the  tendency  to  the 
alkaline  character  of  the  urine,  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  real  disease 
exists,  not  in  the  presence  of  any  peculiarity 
on  the  part  of  the  kidney  as  a  secreting  or- 
gan, but  on  a  tendency  to  the  production  of 
alkaline  fluid  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
whole,  or  a  part,  of  the  urinary  apparatus. 
The  treatment  of  these  diseases,  as  founded 
on  this  view  of  their  pathology,  has  led  to 
uch  favourable  results,  that  I  am  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  the  position.  It  has  been  far  too 
much  the  fashion  to  regard  the  abnormal 
qualities  of  the  urine  as  indicative  of  some 
general  state  of  the  system  showing  itself 
through  the  medium  of  the  kidney,  whereas 
it  almost  admits  of  demonstration  that  the 
kidney  frequently  secretes  urine  possessing 
the  qualities  of  health,  with  its  acid  reaction 
and  other  normal  qualities,  while  it  passes 
from  the  urethra  foetid  and  amraoniacal.  I 
do  not  here  allude  to  cases  of  old  bladder 
disease,  or  on  that  condition  of  the  viscus 
observed  in  cases  of  spinal  lesion,  but  to 
cases  admitting  of  cure,  and  not  necessarily 
characterised  by  any  symptoms  of  cystitis. 
A  young  or  middle-aged  person  becomes 
the  subject  of  irritation  during  the  passage 
of  urine,  in  connection  with  gastric  symp- 
toms, and  aching  irregular  pains  in  the 
course  of  the  ureters.  His  appearance  is 
that  which  we  are  apt  to  describe  as  indicative 
of  a  gen;Tal  want  of  tone,  and  on  examining 
his  urine  we  find  it  either  ammoniacal, 
neutral,  or  faintly  acid,  with  a  deposit  of 
mucus  and  phosphates.  If  it  be  supposed 
that  this  depends  on  mal-secretion  on  the 
part  of  the  kidney,  knowing  as  we  do  that 
mineral  acids  will  increase  the  acidity  of 
healthy  urine,  nothing  can  be  more  reason- 
able than  to  supply  these  remedies  for  the 
cure  of  the  patient ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
no  such  mal-secretion  is  going  on,  and  the 
urine  only  becomes  alkaline  after  leaving 
the  kidneys,  and  during  its  cours-e  through 
the  passages,  nothing  can  be  required  from 
the  mineral  acids.  That,  however,  which 
remains  to  be  done,  in  accordance  with  the 
pathological  view  I  have  advanced,  is  to  act 


upon  the  urine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
it  less  irritating  to  the  lining  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  thus  prevent  the  secretion  of 
that  alkaline  flux  which  has  been  pouring 
out  in  quantity.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
the  use  of  alkaline  remedies  might  be  of 
advantage  in  these  cases  of  alkaline  urine, 
and,  moreover,  that  if  the  alkali  were  ad- 
ministered in  small  doses  so  as  only  partially 
to  neutralise  the  acid  state  of  urine  as  se- 
creted by  the  kidney,  we  might  relieve  the 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  stop 
the  excretion  of  alkaline  matter,  and  have 
an  acid  urine  excreted,  the  natural  acidity 
having  been  only  partially  destroyed  by  our 
remedy.  It  may  appear  somewhat  luiac- 
countable  to  those  who  merely  look  to  the 
chemical  view  of  the  matter  that  any  one 
should  expect  to  render  alkaline  urine,  acid 
by  the  administration  of  alkalies,  but  such 
was  the  treatment  I  adopted,  and  the  result 
fully  corroborated  the  correctness  of  the 
theory  which  suggested  it  as  a  crucial  test." 

Perhaps  there  is  a  greater  difference 
of  opinion  at  present  existing  among 
pathological  chemists  respecting  the 
producing  causes  of  the  oxalate  of  lime 
deposits,  than  on  most  other  morbid 
conditions  of  the  urinary  secretion. 
Some  consider  that  it  is  connected  with 
the  existence  of  an  undue  secretion  of 
urea,  others  with  the  abuse  of  sugar; 
while  Dr.  Aldridge,  of  Dublin,  has 
contrived,  by  some  experiments,  to 
render  it  probable  that  the  oxalic  de- 
posit is  formed  from  lithic  acid.  In 
reference  to  tiie  numerous  theories 
which  have  been  devised  to  explain 
this  condition,  Dr.  Rees  makes  the 
following  judicious  observations :  — 

"  We  find  that  chemistry  is  at  no  loss, 
however,  to  devise  theories  for  the  trans- 
formation of  several  organic  principles  into 
oxalic  acid,  and  whether  it  be  derived  from 
sugar,  urea,  or  lithic  acid,  we  can  make  our 
formula;  by  abstracting  or  adding  oxygen, 
as  the  case  may  require.  All  this,  however, 
must  be  looked  ujion  as  a  display  of  inge- 
nuity on  the  part  of  the  chemist,  and  we 
should  wait  till  accurate  and  long-continued 
observation,  conducted  on  the  urine  of  pa- 
tients, helps  us  to  better  evidence  on  which 
to  found  a  conclusion.  Unfortunately,  the 
addition  or  subtraction  of  oxygen  necessary 
to  some  of  these  tJieories  has  not  been 
proved  or  even  rendered  probable,  and  no 
good  reason  has  been  given,  in  most  cases, 
tor  transforming  one  proximate  element 
rather  than  another  for  the  formation  of  a 
diseased  j)roduct.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
more  than  one  proximate  element  would 
answer  the  purpose  required,  owing  to  their 
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similarity  of  composition  ;  and  the  profusion 
with  which  chemists  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  away  or  adding  oxygen  by  as  many 
atoms  as  it  may  please  them,  still  further 
lessens  any  difficulty  that  might  at  first 
appear  to  stand  in  the  way  of  effecting  an 
explanation." 

The  author  then  gives  some  rules  for 
the  treatraent  of  those  cases,  for  which 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself. 

Dr.  Rees,  it  is  well  known,  has  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  albu- 
minuria, and  has  rendered  great  assis- 
tance to  Dr.  Bright  in  his  pathological 
researches  on  degeneration  of  the  kid- 
neys. Much  misapprehension  has  ex- 
isted on  the  aid  afforded  to  our  means 
of  diagnosis*  by  the  presence  of  albu- 
men in  the  urine.  It  was  at  one  time 
rather  hastily  assumed  to  indicate  in- 
varijtbly  the  existence  of  extensive  dis- 
ease of  the  kidney,  but  it  may  be 
simply  connected  with  extreme  degene- 
ration of  the  blood,  and  slight  disease 
of  the  kidney. 

"The  albuminous  nrine  appears,  there- 
fore, in  such  cases,  to  be  connected  rather 
with  a  degeneration  of  the  fluids  than  a  dis- 
ease of  the  kidney,  since  that  organ  is  almost 
certainly  in  merely  a  congested  condition. 
The  rt^searches  in  morbid  anatomy  which 
hare  been  pursued  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  seem  clearly  to  point  to  the  kidney 
as  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  causation  so 
far  as  the  solids  are  concerned  ;  and  the 
lesions  of  heart  and  liver  so  often  remarked 
in  cases  of  albuminuria,  hold  comparatively 
an  unimportant  place  in  the  pathology  of 
the  affection.  The  changes  effected  in  the 
kidney  during  the  early  stage,  have  been 
noticed  principally  in  acute  cases,  rapidly 
fatal  from  the  supervention  of  some  disease 
complicating  an  important  organ.  In  such 
patients  the  kidney  has  shown  extreme  con- 
gestion, the  cortical  portion  especially  being 
distended,  andappearingas  though  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  organ  had  become  filled  with 
extravasated  blood,  giving  it  a  dark  choco- 
late-brown colour.  The  next  change  ob- 
served in  the  kidney  in  the  course  of  this 
disease  may  be  regarded  as  that  indicative  of 
the  commencemcDt  of  grave  mischief,  and 
threatening  permanent  alteration  of  the 
structure  of  the  organ.  The  cortical  portion 
now  becomes  impregnated  with  an  albumi- 
nous deposit,  encroaching  gradually  at  parts 
upon  the  tubnlar  structure.  At  this  stage 
the  organ  frequently  varies  from  its  natural 
size,  becoming  larger  and  softer,  or  smaller 
and  harder  ;  its  colour  also  changes  to  a 
more  yellow  tinge,  and  white  markings  and 
dots  appear  on  its  surface,  giving  an  appear- 


ance of  mottling,  which  at  once  strikes  the 
eye  on  tearing  off  the  investing  membrane. 
In  the  latter  stages  of  degeneration  the  kid- 
neys become  one  mass  of  disease  ;  the  tubu- 
lar as  well  as  cortical  portion  has  become 
compressed  by  the  morbid  deposit ;  absorp- 
tion of  their  natural  structure  seems  to  have 
taken  place,  and  they  are  generally  found 
compressed  and  hardened.  WTien  cut 
through,  the  natural  stnicture  seems  to  have 
become  obliterated ;  and  the  whole  organs 
appear  made  up  of  a  white  albuminous  mat- 
ter, representing  imperfectly,  in  some  places, 
an  approach  to  tubular  arrangement.  The 
kidney  is  now  generally  observed  to  present 
an  irregular  surface,  the  protuberances 
varying  in  size  from  mere  papillary  eleva- 
tions to  large  rounded  prominences,  which 
give  a  lobulated  form  to  the  organ.  When 
the  investing  merabrauie  is  torn  off,  we  see 
the  kidney  of  a  light  colour,  with  occasional 
dark  S[(0ts  or  ecchymoses  in  streaks  va- 
riegatmg  its  surface." 

We  have  extracted  this  paragraph, 
as  it  gives  a  very  concise  account  of 
the  gradual  progress  of  degeneratioa 
of  the  kidney.  It  is  proper  to  observe 
that  no  relation  has  yet  been  discovered 
to  exist  between  these  stages  of  de- 
generation and  the  proportion  of  albu- 
men found  in  the  urine.  According  to 
the  author,  it  is  generally  most  abun- 
dant in  the  early  stages,  and  is  some- 
times scanty  in  very  advanced  cases. 
There  is  one  caution  recommended  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  testing  the 
urine  for  albumen  ;  namely,  not  to  be 
content  with  a  single  examination,  as 
it  has  been  observed  free  from  albumen 
on  some  days  even  in  confirmed  cases. 

The  volu  !.e  is  concluded  with  some 
observations  on  chylo-serous  urine  and 
diabetes,  with  an  appendix  on  analysis. 
From  the  remarks  already  made,  we 
need  hardly  say  that  we  strongly  re- 
commend Dr.  Rees's  unpretending 
treatise  as  a  most  useful  companioa 
to  the  pathological  chemist.  It  has 
the  advantage,  now-a-days  somewhat 
rare,  of  being  equally  instructive  to  the 
student  and  practitioner;  andweknow 
of  no  belter  manual  on  the  chemical 
..nalysis  of  the  blood  and  urine  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  joining 
themselves  as  ])upils  to  the  newly 
founded  schools  of  practical  chemistry 
in  this  metropolis. 

MEOICAL  .\PPOINTMENT. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Bknnett  has  been  appointed 
Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  Western  Gene- 
ral Dispensary. 
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Dr.  Chambers,  President. 
An  Account  of  two    Vascular  Tumors  de- 
veloped in   the  substance   of  Bone.    By 
Joseph  Toynbee,  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal    College  of  Surgeons,  and  Senior 
Surgeon   to    the    St.    George's    and  St. 
James's  General  Dispensary. 
The  author  commenced  by  stating  his   be- 
lief that  the  d'sease  he  was  about  to  describe 
■was    of    very    rare    occurrence,   as  he  had 
nowhere  been  able  to  find  a  description  of 
it,  nor  had  he  been  able  to  discover,  in  the 
museums  he  had  examined  for  the  purpose, 
any  specimen   at  all   analogous  to   it.     The 
subject  of  the  disease  was  a  youth,  aged  19, 
•who  died  of  consumption,   and  the   tumors 
were  situated  in  "the  centres  of  ossification  of 
the  two  parietal  bones.     When   the  integu- 
ments and    periosteum  were  removed  from 
these  points,  a  roughness  was  observed,   as 
■well  as  a  slight  projection  of  the  bone  above 
the  surrounding  surface.     On  closer  inspec- 
tion, the  bone,  at  the  parts  referred  to,  was 
found  to  be  hollowed   out  and  caniculated, 
and  to  contain  an  intricate  network  of  rami- 
fying  bloodvessels.      These  projecting  sur- 
faces   measured   between    seven  and  eight 
inches  in  circumference. 

The  author  gives  a  minute  description  of 
the  canals,  sulci,  and  foramina  of  these  i)ro- 
jecting  portions  of  bone,  and  he  concludes 
that  they  are  the  Haversian  canals  and  cells 
of  the  bone  very  much  enlarged,  and  that 
they  contained  diseased  bloodvessels,  which 
formed  vascular  tumors  of  a  very  intricate 
character. 

The  author  draws  attention  to  a  certain 
analogy  between  these  diseased  portions  and 
the  centres  of  ossification  of  the  parietal 
bones  in  very  early  periods  of  their  develop- 
ment :  it  appears  to  him  highly  probable 
that  the  disease  was  congenital,  and  that  the 
only  difference  between  it  and  the  numerous 
congenital  vascular  tumors  called  nsevi  is, 
that  in  the  case  before  the  Society  the  seat 
of  the  disease  is  the  substance  of  the  bone. 

The  author  concludes  by  calling  attention 
to  the  causes  of  congenital  vascular  tumors, 
and  he  states  his  grounds  for  placing  them 
under  the  class  of  diseases  dependent  ujjon 
an  arrest  of  development. 

Case  of  Punctured  Wound,  and  IJf/nture  of 
the  posterior  Tibial  Artery  in  the  upper 
third  of  its  course.  By  James  Mon- 
CRiEFF  Arnott,  F.R.S. ,  Surgeon  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital. 
The  author  remarks,  tliat  when  an  arterial 

trunk  or  main  branch  is  wounded,  the  rule  of 


practice  is,  that  the  vessel  should  be  tied  at 
the  seat  of  injury,  or,  as  it  may  be  more 
truly  expressed,  where  it  can,  it  ought  to  be 
tied  at  the  seat  of  injury,  as  the  most  certain 
means  of  arresting  hjemorrhage,  the  quali- 
fication being  rendered  necessary  by  the 
fact,  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible,  or  is 
deemed  inexpedient,  to  put  the  principle 
into  practice.  The  circumstance  which 
chiefly  operates  in  creating  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  is  the  situation  of  the  wounded  ar- 
tery, and  it  is  this,  no  doubt,  which  has  in- 
fluenced those  who,  in  punctured  or  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  high 
up,  have  recommended  other  means  of  nieet- 
j  ing  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  case. 

Tiie  author  adduces  a  case  from  the  prac- 
}  tice  of  a  late  celebrated  surgeon,  where,  on 
I  account  of  a  punctured  wound  of  the  pos- 
terior tibial  high  up,  the  femoral  artery  was 
tied,  but  the  bleeding  recurred,  and  the 
limb  was  amputated,  the  patient  not  sur- 
j  viving.  In  future  cases  of  the  kind  imme- 
diate amputation  was  advised.  He  men- 
tions another  case  of  wound  of  this  artery 
by  a  ball,  in  which  M.  Dupuytren  tied  the 
femoral  artery,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
Mons.  D.  in  consequence,  recommended 
that  this  practice  should  be  followed  in 
similar  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Guthrie  severely  criticises  this  eminent 
French  surgeon.  He  relates  two  cases  of 
gunshot  wound  of  the  leg  attended  with 
haemorrhage,  in  both  of  which  the  femoral 
artery  was  lied,  but  the  bleeding  recurred, 
leaching  to  amputation  and  death.  la 
another  instance,  Mr.  Guthrie  cut  boldly 
into  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  tied  the 
peroneal  artery,  which  had  been  wounded, 
thereby  saving  the  limb,  and  he  recom- 
mended that  a  similar  proceeding  should 
be  adopted  when  the  posterior  tibial  is 
wounded. 

Besides  this  difference  of  oj)inion  as  to 
the  treatment  to  be  pursued  in  wounds  of 
the  posterior  tibial,  another  exists  as  to  the 
mode  of  reaching  it  high  up  in  cases  of 
aneurism,  or  secondary  haemorrhage  lower 
down.  As  from  the  three  cases  which  have 
been  cited,  it  is  evident  that  ligature  of  the 
femoral  artery  is  an  uncertain  means  of  ar- 
resting haemorrhage  from  the  posterior 
tibial,  and  as  Mr.  Guthrie's  proposal  of 
cutting  directly  through  the  muscles  of  the 
calf  has  not  hitherto  been  put  into  jiractice, 
the  author  thinks  the  following  case,  in 
which  it  was,  possess  some  interest ; — 

A  robust  young  man  was  admitted  into 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  on  January  1st, 
184.5,  with  a  punctured  wound  from  a 
joiner's  chisel  in  the  calf,  at  the  junction  of 
the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the  leg, 
and  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  mesial 
line.  Arterial  and  venous  blood  flowed  in 
quantity.     From   the  situation,   dej)th,  and 
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direction  of  the  wound,  as  ascertained  by 
a  probe,  it  was  evident  that  the  posterior 
tibial  was  probably  wounded.  Mr.  Arnott 
determined  to  cut  down  upon  it  at  once,  in 
order  to  secure  both  ends.  For  this  pur- 
pose, taking  the  punctured  wound  as  a  cen- 
tre, he  made  an  incision  through  the  skin 
and  muscles  of  the  calf,  to  the  extent  of  six 
and  a  half  inches ;  the  deep  fascia  being 
thereby  exposed,  the  opening  in  it  made  by 
the  chisel  was  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  two 
inches.  After  considerable  difficulty  from 
the  bleeding,  it  was  ascertained,  that  besides 
the  wound  in  the  posterior  tibial,  both  vense 
comites  were  divided.  On  account  of  the 
troublesome  character  of  the  bleeding  from 
these  veins,  and  the  difficulty  created  in 
discovering  the  artery,  one  of  them  had  a 
ligature  placed  on  both  ends,  whilst  the 
lower  end  of  the  other  was  subjected  to 
pressure.  Two  ligatures  were  then  placed 
on  the  artery,  one  above  the  other,  below 
the  puncture  ;  it  was  not  till  the  latter  was 
tied  that  the  haemorrhage  ceased.  But  little 
febrile  disturbance  followed  the  operation  ; 
the  lower  ligature  on  the  artery  came  away 
on  the  eighth  day,  the  upper  on  the  ninth. 
During  the  night  of  the  eleventh,  some 
bleeding  took  place  from  the  lower  angle  of 
the  wound,  which  was  not  arrested  by  com- 
pression of  the  femoral  artery,  but  which 
was  easily  checked  by  displacing  some 
coagula  from  the  wound,  and  making  pres- 
sure at  the  lower  part  of  it  by  means  of  a 
small  compress  of  lint,  which  was  left  in  the 
wound.  This  was  removed  in  three  days, 
and  the  case  proceeded  subsequently  unin- 
terruptedly to  a  favourable  termination. 
The  wound  cicatrized  in  less  than  two 
months,  and  the  patient  recovered  with  a 
perfectly  efficient  limb. 

The  incisions  in  this  case  were  wholly 
within  the  limits  of  the  calf,  the  external 
terminating  seven  inches  above  the  ankle. 
The  pain  and  spasm  of  the  divided  muscles 
from  pressure  in  separating  the  sides  of  the 
wound  during  the  operation  were  considera- 
ble, but  the  venous  haemorrhage  occasioned 
most  delay. 

Taking  all  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, the  author  states,  that  it  must  be  al- 
lowed this  mode  of  reaching  the  posterior 
tibial  is  an  operation  sevire  to  the  patient, 
and  troublesome  to  the  surgeon  ;  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  object  of  it  is  to  save  the  limb  and  life  ; 
that  by  adopting  it  we  take  the  most  likely 
method  of  attaining  this  end,  by  putting  in 
practice  the  most  certain  means  of  arresting 
arterial  haemorrhage  ;  that  from  the  evidence 
of  the  present  case,  no  danger  arises  from 
the  mere  size  of  the  wound  in  the  calf,  and 
no  permanent  detriment  from  the  extensive 
division  of  its  muscles,  he  thinks  that  it 
must  be  conceded,  until  experience  shov\s 


the  contrary,  that  this  is  the  proceeding 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  wounds  of  the 
posterior  tibial  artery  high  up. 

He  likewise  is  of  opinion  that  this  will 
be  found  to  be  an  easier  mode  of  reaching 
the  vessel  when  requiring  ligature  high  up 
for  aneurism  lower  down,  than  that  by  in- 
cision on  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia  between 
this  and  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  whereby 
the  soleus  alone  is  divided.  He  dreads,  in 
this  mode,  the  difficulty,  from  pain  and 
spasm,  in  pulling  these  muscles  aside,  to  get 
at  the  vessel. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Cooper  said  that  the  author 
of  the  paper,  in  his  opinion,  had  not  takea 
a  sufficiently  extended  view  of  the  subject. 
In  this  case  he  had  cut  down  upon,  and  tied 
the  artery,  below  and  above  the  part  at 
which  it  was  wounded — a  good  practice 
when  the  operation  could  be  properly  done. 
Cases,  however,  might  occur,  in  which  it 
would  be  more  desirable  to  tie  the  femoral 
artery  to  arrest  haemorrhage  from  a  wound 
of  the  posterior  tibial  artery.  The  mode  of 
proceeding  would  depend  on  the  time  at 
which  the  surgeon  was  first  called  to  the 
patient ;  for  if  secondary  haemorrhage  had 
occurred,  and  there  had  been  much  inflam- 
mation and  interstitial  deposition,  and 
coagula  of  blood,  in  parts  surrounding  the 
wounded  vessel,  it  would  be  desirable  to  tie 
the  femoral  artery;  for  even  if  the  wounded 
vessel  could  be  secured  successfully,  secon- 
dary haemorrhage  would  be  likely  to  re- 
occur. The  author  of  the  paper  has  re- 
ferred to  cases  in  which  secondary  haemorr- 
hage had  taken  place  after  ligature  of  the 
arlery,  at  a  point  above  the  wound;  this 
had  occurred  also  in  cases  where  the  artery 
was  secured  at  the  part  at  which  it  was 
wounded.  The  cases  brought  forward  by 
the  author  were  not  sufficient  to  found  a 
general  rule  on,  and  the  surgeon  must  ia 
every  case  be  guided  in  his  proceedings  by 
the  circumstances  presented  to  him.  Ia 
cases  of  wounds  of  the  calf  and  the  leg,  in 
which  there  was  sufficient  haemorrhage  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  posterior  tibial 
artery  was  wounded,  the  surgeon,  being 
called  early,  should  separate  the  soleus 
from  its  attachment  to  the  tibia,  by  which 
means  the  artery  would  be  readily  found  and 
secured.  In  this  proceeding  it  was  most 
desirable  to  cut  through  the  deep  fas^cia,  as 
it  rendered  the  operation  more  difficult. 
Where  the  muscles  were  divided,  as  advised 
by  Mr.  Arnott,  he  (Mr.  Cooper)  was  fearful 
of  union  not  taking  place  between  the  di- 
vided portions  by  muscular  fibre.  In  one 
case  in  which  he  had  resorted  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, he  was  not  able  to  secure  the  vessel 
at  the  wounded  part,  from  the  difficulty  of 
finding  it.  A  ligature  was  applied  above 
the  wound,  but  haemorrhage  continued,  and 
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it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  wound 
and  place  the  ligature  upon  the  vessel,  three 
inches  below  the  seat  of  injury.  Mr.  Tra- 
vers  had  some  years  since  performed  the 
same  operation.  He  preferred  this  plan  to 
the  mode  advocated  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  di- 
viding the  muscles  of  the  calf — an  operation 
which  he  (Mr.  Cooper)  had  frequently  per- 
formed on  the  dead  body,  though  not  on  the 
living,  as  it  was  not  only  more  difficult,  but 
left  the  patient  iu  a  worse  state  than  did  the 
other. 

Mr.  Arnott  began  by  remarking,  that 
the  object  of  his  communication  was  to  di- 
rect attention  to  tlie  treatment  of  wounded 
posterior  tibial  artery,  high  up,  punctured 
or  gunshot.  That  wounds  of  this  artery, 
under  the  calf,  were  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, was  evidenced  by  Mr.  Cooper  having 
seen  but  two.  cases.  He  himself  had  occa- 
sion to  tie  it  low  down,  but  this  was  the 
first  instance  which  he  had  had  of  a  wound 
of  it  high  up.  That  the  personal  experience 
of  an  individual  would  not  enable  him  to 
form  a  sound  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
treatment,  which  could  only  be  done  by 
taking  a  general  and  extended  view  of  the 
subject.  He  was  aware  that  ligature  of  the 
femoral  artery  would  occasionally  stop  hse- 
jDorrhagc  from  the  posterior  tibial,  espe- 
cially where  there  was  no  wound  of  the 
integuments,  but  M.  Dupuytren  had  made 
more  of  it  than  it  would  bear.  He  (Mr. 
Arnott)  knew  and  had  adduced  three  cases, 
in  which  ligature  of  the  femoral  had  failed 
in  stopping  liiemorrhage  frjm  wounds  of 
the  leg,  in  two  of  which  the  posterior,  and 
in  one,  the  anterior  had  been  wounded,  thus 
leading  to  amputation  and  death.  The 
question,  therefore,  was  not  one  of  limb 
merely,  but  of  life,  and  it  was  desirable, 
though  the  cases  were  rare,  that  our  opinion 
as  to  the  treatment  should  be  made  up, 
as  prompt  action  was  necessary  in  these 
cases.  The  mode  of  getting  at  the  artery, 
by  cutting  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia,  was 
acknowledged,  by  those  who  had  witnessed 
it,  as  attended  with  considerable  difficulty, 
as  would  be  found  on  referring  to  Mr.  Har- 
rison's book  on  the  arteries,  who  had  alluded 
to  four  cases.  He  also  (Mr.  Arnott)  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  showing  both  modes  of 
reaching  the  artery  on  the  dead  body,  as 
possibly  being  required,  in  cases  of  wound.s, 
but  he  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Guthrie's 
plan,  of  cutting  directly  through  the  muscle 
of  the  calf,  was  the  easiest  and  best  mode. 
He  had  found  no  difficulty  in  the  present 
case. 

Mr.  Vjesak  Hawkins  said  that  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  determine  whence  tlie  hicmor- 
rhage  proceeded  in  cases  of  punctured 
woundis,  on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
course  the  wound  had  taken.  In  such  cases 
it  was  desirable  to  secure  the  artery  above 


the  wound.  He  related  the  case  of  a  man 
with  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  in  which 
there  was  repeated  hsemorrhage — the  femoral 
artery  was  secured,  and  the  patient  did  well; 
in  another  case,  a  butcher's  boy  was  wounded 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  the  knife 
passing  in  a  direction  forwards.  He  could 
not  tell  whether  the  femoral  or  profunda 
was  wounded  ;  he  placed  a  ligature  on  the 
common  femoral,  and  the  j  atient  recovered. 
The  paper  was  deficient  iu  another  point — 
viz.,  the  i-eference  to  closure  of  a  small 
puncture  wound,  and  conversion  of  the 
injury  into  a  false  aneurism,  which  could  be 
remedied  by  ligature  of  the  arteries  above 
the  wound.  He  had  seen  several  such  cases  ; 
in  one,  the  patient  was  a  butcher,  whose 
ulnar  artery  was  wounded ;  the  external 
wound  healed,  and  a  pulsating  tumor  formed, 
of  four  inches  in  length  and  three  in  breadth. 
Pressure  was  tried,  but  failed  in  effecting  a 
cure.  The  humoral  was  eventually  tied, 
and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

Mr.  Tamplin  said  that  two  cases  of  false 
aneurism,  produced  by  a  puncture  of  the 
artery,  had  fallen  under  his  observation. 
The  one  was  a  puncture  of  the  posterior 
tibial  artery,  and  occurred  in  a  child  about 
three  months  old,  in  dividing  the  tendo- 
Achilles.  The  other  was  a  puncture  of  the 
internal  plantar  artery,  and  was  occasioned 
by  dividing  the  plantar  fascia,  in  a  boy 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  In  both  in- 
stances the  punctures  healed  by  the  first 
intention.  In  the  case  first  mentioned,  a 
swelling  the  size  of  a  nut  was  noticed  by 
the  mother  iu  the  situation  of  the  puncture 
a  fortnight  after  the  operation :  it  was 
found  to  j)ulsate.  Pressure  was  aj)plied 
above  and  upon  the  swelling,  with  the  view 
of  disintorrupting  the  circulation,  and  was 
continued  for  about  fourteen  days,  perhaps 
niorc  ;  the  swelling,  however,  increased,  and 
the  skin  began  to  give  way,  so  that  there 
was  no  alternative  left  but  to  take  uj)  the 
artery.  He  therefore  made  a  free  longitu- 
dinal incision  directly  through  the  tumor, 
and  another  transversely,  as  nearly  as  ))ossiblc 
over  the  point  of  puncture  :  the  coagulum 
was  removed,  and  by  means  of  a  ne<:die  and 
ligature  the  aitery  was  secured.  No  hiemor- 
rhage  or  bad  consequences  followed  ;  the 
child  did  perfectly  well.  In  the  case  in 
which  the  internal  plantar  artery  was 
l)unctured,  nothing  was  noticed  for  a  month 
or  more  after  the  oi)eration.  The  boy  had 
been  walking  :;bout,  ui)on  one  occasion,  his 
mother  stated,  when  there  was  a  swelling  in 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  Upon  examining  it, 
l-e  (Mr.  Tamplin)  found  an  enlargement,  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  situated  beneath  the  point 
of  puncture;  no  pulsation  could  be  detected  ; 
he  therefore  regarded  it  as  an  abscess,  and 
laid  it  open,  when,  instiad  of  matter,  clots 
of  blood  escaped,  shewing  at  once  the  nature 
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of  the  swelling.  He  cleared  out  the  sac, 
and  carefully  plugged  the  opening  with 
pledgets  of  lint,  at  the  same  time  applying 
as  much  pressure  as  could  be  borne.  The 
boy  was  sent  to  bed,  the  leg  raised,  and 
every  means  used  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 
bleeding.  On  the  third  d.iy,  however, 
hsemorrhage  took  place.  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  called  in  consultation,  and  coincided  in 
the  propriety  of  taking  the  artery  up  at  the 
point  of  puncture.  He  made  a  longitudinal 
incision  directly  over  the  spot,  extending 
very  nearly  from  the  heel  to  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe ;  then  another  transversely,  over 
the  point  of  puncture.  The  sole  of  the 
foot  was  full  of  matter,  shreds  of  cellular 
tissue,  and  the  products  of  inflammation  : 
upon  cleaning  this  out,  tlie  artery  was  seen 
to  bleed  freely.  In  this  instance  he  also 
passed  a  needle  and  ligature  beneath  the 
artery,  and  secured  it ;  the  hsemorrhage 
was  at  once,  and  completely,  controlled, 
and  not  a  bad  symptom  followed.  So  that, 
as  far  as  his  experience  went,  he  certainly 
thought  it  advisable  to  secure  the  artery  at 
the  point  of  puncture.  He  also  thought, 
that  if  the  needle  and  ligature  had  been  used 
in  Mr.  Amott's  case,  that  troublesome 
haemorrhage  from  the  veins  would  have  been 
altogether  prevented,  and  the  operation 
much  simplified. 

With  regard  to  the  allegation  that  wounds 
of  muscle  did  not  unite,  he  would  only  say, 
that  in  this  case  the  limb  united  kindly,  and 
the  man  recovered,  with  a  limb  as  efficient  as 
the  other.  His  conviction  was,  that  in  injury 
of  these  vessels,  ligature  at  the  part  injured 
was  most  desirable.  Now  he  (Mr.  Arnott) 
would  not  confine  the  practice  to  cases  of 
recent  occurrence  ;  he  would  extend  it  to 
days,  and  even  weeks,  after  the  injury.  The 
objection,  that  arteries  ought  not  to  be  tied 
in  pirts  which  were  inflamed,  was  con- 
sidembly  magnified. 

In  Mr.  Guthrie's  case,  the  man  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  on  the 
1st  of  June  ;  on  the  2nd  of  July  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  surgeons  to  amjmtate  the  limb, 
when  Mr.  Guthrie  cut  down  throw  the  calf, 
tinged  as  it  was  with  blood  and  the  products 
of  inflammation,  and  though  he  could  not 
discover  the  peroneal  artery,  he  carried  a 
needle  under  a  mass  of  softened  tissue  and 
included  it,  yet  the  ligature  held,  and  the 
bleeding  did  not  recur.  Other  cases  showed 
the  same  thing.  A  man  was  received  into 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  whose  temporal 
artery  had  been  opened  some  days  pre- 
viously, and  Mr.  Arnott  tied  the  vessel  in  the 
wound,  and  the  ligature  held.  Another 
patient  was  admitted  with  wound  of  the 
ulnar,  several  days  after  the  injury  ;  the 
bleeding  did  not  cease  on  tying  the  upper 
end,  the  lower  was  tied  in  the  wound,  yet 
it  held.     Only  the  other  day,  where  a  branch 


of  the  temporal  gave  way  in  a  granulating 
sore,  he  made  the  house-surgeon  put  a  liga- 
ture on  it  in  the  sore  ;  the  ligature  held,  and 
bleeding  did  not  recur.  A  boy  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  with  a 
severe  burn  on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly 
and  groin  ;  after  the  separation  of  the 
slough,  the  common  femoral  artery  gave 
way,  and  the  external  iliac  was  tied  to  stop 
the  haemorrhage,  which  it  did  for  a  few 
days  :  on  its  recurrence,  pressure  below  was 
found  to  arrest  it,  and  a  ligature  was  placed 
two  inches  under  the  opening,  but,  on  re- 
moving the  finger  from  the  latter,  the  bleed- 
ing still  continued,  when  a  ligature  was 
placed  on  the  vessel  only  half  an  inch  below 
the  ulcerated  aperture  in  the  vessel,  and  yet 
the  ligature  held,  and  separated  favourably  at 
the  end  of  twelve  or  thirteen  days.  If 
stumps  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  friable  condition  of  the  vessels  does  not 
extend  beyond  half  an  inch  or  an  inch.  The 
danger,  too,  of  opening  large  collections  of 
blood,  had  been  much  exaggerated.  It  was 
not  often  that  we  had  occasion  to  open  col- 
lections of  blood  under  the  scalp,  but  when 
they  excited  inflammation  it  was  occasionally 
necessary  ;  he  had  freely  opened  one  in  these 
circumstances  which  covered  one  side  of  the 
head,  and  recovery  took  place  without  any 
bad  consequence.  A  man  with  an  old 
hsematocele,  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut,  was 
received  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital ;  he 
(Mr.  Arnott)  incised  it  extensively,  and  the 
inflammation  and  suppuration  which  ensued 
did  not  injure  the  adjoining  parts.  When 
these  collections  of  blood  were  connected 
with  a  wounded  artery,  the  inflammation 
excited  was  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  part, 
not  in  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  John  Bell,  in  his 
case  of  gluteal  aneurism,  occasioned  by  a  mcin 
sitting  down  on  a  pair  of  scissors  six  weeks 
previously,  opened  a  most  extensive  collec- 
tion of  blood  ;  the  wound  took  seven  months 
to  heal,  yet  the  ligature  held,  and  the  pa- 
tient's life  was  saved.  He  (Mr.  Arnott) 
was  satisfied  that  in  wounds  of  the  posterior 
tibial,  ligature  of  the  vessel  at  the  seat  of  in- 
jury was  the  most  advisable  and  the  safest 
practice. 

Mr.  Cooper  remarked,  that  Mr.  Arnott 
had  mistaken  him  if  he  supposed  that  he 
should  object  to  place  a  ligature  on  an  artery 
because  it  was  inflamed  ;  on  the  contrary, 
this  was  a  desirable  condition  of  the  vessel,  as 
the  exciting  of  inflammation  was  the  object 
of  the  surgeon  after  such  an  operation.  He 
was  fearful,  however,  of  making  an  incision 
through  the  suiTounding  parts,  as  sloughing 
might  be  thereby  produced.  His  real  fear 
regarding  the  artery  was,  that  it  might  have 
lost  its  nutrition  by  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue,  and  would  be  therefore  unable  to 
bear  the  inflammation  necessary  for  its  in- 
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closure.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Bnchanan's 
case,  he  thought  it  was  clear  that  the  vessel 
first  wounded  had  not  been  secured.  A 
ligature  was  placed^first  on  the  external  iliac, 
then  on  the  femoral  below  the  profunda ;  but 
the  bleeding  was  not  arrested  by  either  pro- 
ceeding ;  the  haemorrhage  no  doubt  pro- 
ceeded from  the  epigastric,  which  should 
have  been  secured  in  the  first  instance.  The 
case  from  John  Bell  bcre  no  analogy  to  that 
under  discussion. 

Mr.  Arnott  must  do  justice  to  Dr. 
Buchanan.  When  the  first  ligature  was 
placed  on  the  femoral,  below  the  ulcerated 
opening  in  the  common  femoral,  it  was  placed 
below  the  orifice  of  the  profunda,  and  did 
not  stop  the  haemorrhage,  which  was  recur- 
rent and  came  up  through  the  profunda.  The 
second  ligature  was  placed  above  the  pro- 
funda, and  did  stop  it. 

In  reply  to  Mi.  Hawkins,  he  asid,  his 
observations  were  directed  to  wounds  of  the 
posterior  tibial,  punctured  or  gun-shot.  The 
absence  of  a  wound  in  the  skin  certainly 
made  some  difference,  but  even  here  the  liga- 
ture of  the  vessel  above  would  not  always 
succeed,  nor  was  it  free  from  danger.  A 
man  was  pinched  in  the  armpit,  a  pulsating 
swelling  formed,  the  subclavian  was  tied 
above  the  clavicle,  haemorrhage  took  place 
at  the  seat  of  ligature,  and  the  patient  died 
of  this  secondary  haemorrhage.  On  exami- 
nation, there  was  no  wound  of  the  axillary 
artery.  Surely  it  would  have  been  better,  in 
this  case,  to  have  opened  the  swelling,  so  as 
to  have  ascertained  where  the  bleeding  came 
from. 

Mr.  O.  Clayton  mentioned  a  case  in 
which  the  external  iliac  had  been  ligatured  ; 
and  it  was  found,  after  death,  that  only  a 
superficial  branch  of  the  common  femoral 
had  been  wounded,  whence  the  hicmorrhage 
proceeded. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  secre- 
tary called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a 
form  of  speculum  which  Mr.  Fergusson,  of 
King's  College  Hospital,  had  sent  for  the 
inspection  of  the  fellows.  In  his  opinion  it 
posseses  sundry  advantages  deserving  of 
notice.  The  most  consi)icuous  of  these  he 
shortly  enumerates. 

I.  There  is  a  reflecting  surface  wuthin, 
more  brilliant  than  he  has  ever  seen  on  any 
other  instrument  of  the  kind. 

2  This  surface  cannot  be  tarnished  or 
affected  in  any  way,  by  the  urine,  discharges, 
lotions,  acids,  or    caustics. 

'.).  The  instrument  is  cheaper  than  any 
other  known  of,  excepting  the  common  pew- 
ter one,  which  has  many  of  the  objections 
alluded  to. 

The  tube  is  composed  of  glass,  coated  on 
the  outside  with  silver  leaf  and  varnish,  then 
with  cotton  cloth,  to  obviate  danger  from  the 


breaking  of  the  glass  ;  and  lastly  with  caout- 
chouc, to  give  a  smooth  surface  externally. 
The  next  meeting  of  the   Society    will   be 
held  on  Tuesday,  Jan.   13th,  1846. 


Correspondence. 


ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  BRIGHt's   DISEASE 
OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

Sir, — I  have  just  read  with  considerable 
interest  an  abstractof  Dr.  George  Johnson's 
Researches  on  the  Minute  Anatomy  and 
Pathology  of  Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kidney, 
and  an  account  of  the  discussion  which  his 
paper  elicited  at  the  first  meeting  for  this 
season  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society.  As  this  is  a  subject  to  which 
my  attention  has  been  more  or  less  directed 
during  the  last  four  years,  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
facts  and  opinions  thus  submitted  to  the 
profession. 

Before,  however,  stating  the  considera- 
tions which  induce  me  to  object  to  certain 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  conclusions,  let  me  beg  to 
disclaim  all  intention  of  questioning  the 
perfect  accuracy  of  his  microscopical  obser- 
vations ;  the  concurrent  testimony  of  so 
many  justly  eminent  and  experienced  ob- 
servers will  naturally  tend  to  prevent  any 
scepticism  on  this  point.  It  is  solely  to  the 
pathological  reasoning  based  upon  those 
facts  that  I  now  venture  to  demur.  And 
highly  valuable  as  they  evidently  are,  in 
elucidating  the  morbid  anatomy  of  certain 
forms  of  the  disease,  I  must  nevertheless 
confess  my  inability  to  perceive  in  them  any 
adequate  reasons  for  changing  my  opinioa 
that  the  malady  is,  in  its  origin,  essentially 
connected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  a  dis- 
order of  the  circulation  in  the  affected  organ. 

In  the  first  ])lact',  as  regards  the  produc- 
tion of  the  most  characteristic  symj)tom  of 
the  disease,  namely,  albuminuria,  it  would 
appear  that  Dr.  Johnson's  views  are  sub- 
stantially identical  with  my  own,  as  briefly 
expressed  in  the  following  rule  : — "  The 
presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is  produced 
by,  and  its  j)roportional  quantity  is  in  a 
direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of,  congestion  of 
the  cajiillarics  of  the  kidney,  from  what- 
soever cause  that  congestion  may  arise."* 
Now,  since  the  publication  of  this  law,  I 
l-.ave  succeeded  in  jiroducing  that  symptom 
in  the  lower  animals  both  by  artificially 
increasing  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
renal  artery — of  which  experiment  1  have 
now  by  me  the  notes  of  twelve  successful 
cases, — and  by  obstructing  the  return  of 
blood  through  the  renal  vein.     I  have  also 

»  An  Incpiiry  into  the  Pathology  of  Granular 
Disease  of  the  Kidney,  1842,  p.  C4. 
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unexpectedly  found  the  urine  highly  albu- 
minous in  two  rabbits  which  had  been  wor- 
ried and  killed  by  some  stronger  ones,  and 
have  little  doubt  that  the  same  circumstance 
may  be  noticed  in  animals  hunted  to  death. 
So  that  it  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a 
demonstrated  principle,  that  the  only  con- 
dition required  for  the  production  of  this 
effect  is  an  undue  or  unnatural  compression 
of  the  blood  contained  in  the  smaller  vessels 
of  the  kidney.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
either  this  principle  must  be  disproved  by 
shewing  the  incorrectness  of  the  experiments 
on  which  it  rests,  or  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  no  constant  or  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  presence  of  albumen  in 
the  urine  and  the  deposit  of  fat  in  the  epi- 
thelium cells  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi.  It  is 
consequently  evident,  that  if  the  latter  in- 
ference be  adopted,  cases  presenting  the 
symptoms  ordinarily  considered  as  pathog- 
nomonic of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney 
may  and  do  occur  without  the  preexistence 
of  the  peculiar  morbid  condition  discovered 
and  described  by  Dr.  Johnson.  And  since 
the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  this 
disease  have  an  undeniable  tendency  to  in- 
duce renal  congestion  ;  since  that  congestion 
Las  been  experimentally  proved  to  be  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  most  characteristic 
symptom,  albuminuria,  and  since  it  is  al- 
lowed by  Dr.  Johnson  himself  in  his  last 
stage  of  the  complaint  (when  alone  ike 
affection  is  said  to  manifest  its  existence  by 
peculiar  symptoms) ,  may  we  not  go  a  step 
further,  and  conclude  that  the  pathological 
condition  thus  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
disease,  is  surely  sopoething  like  the  disease 
itself  ? 

Much  of  the  confusion  now  surrounding 
this  subject  seems  to  me  to  have  arisen 
from  the  following  circumstance  :  that  since 
the  publication  of  his  discovery  by  Dr. 
Bright,  too  much  importance  has  been 
attached  to  albuminuria  as  a  symptom  in- 
variably diagnostic  of  certain  peculiar  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  kidney  ;  whereas, 
taken  /;er  se,  this  condition  of  the  urine 
indicates  nothing  more  than  the  existence 
at  the  time,  of  some  irregularity  in,  or  ob- 
struction to,  the  circulation  through  that 
gland.  Hence  before  pathologists  can 
arrange  or  discuss  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
the  numerous  and  important  questions  con- 
nected with  this  disease,  they  must  distin- 
guish more  closely  and  carefully  than  has 
yet  been  done  between  ordinary  acute  and 
chronic  nephritis,  and  those  peculiar  forms 
of  the  latter  disease  in  which  the  organ  pre- 
sents the  morbid  appearances  so  ably  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Bright,  and  so  justly  asso- 
ciated with  his  name.  It  is,  I  presume,  to 
the  minute  anatomy  of  well-marked  speci- 
mens of  the  latter  class  of  cases,  that  Dr. 


Johnson's  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  ; 
and  the  question  which  here  presents  itself 
for  examination  is,  how  far  the  fatty  deposit 
described  by  him  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
cause,  or  as  an  effect,  of  the  concomitant 
disorder  of  the  circulation. 

Now  the  evidence  bearing  upon  this 
point,  though  perhaps  not  sufficiently  clear 
to  warrant,  in  the  present  state  of  the  inves- 
tigation, any  positive  conclusion,  does,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  render  the  latter  quite  as 
probable  as  the  former  view  of  the  case. 
For,  1,  Dr.  Johnson's  doctrine  assumes  the 
fatty  deposit  to  occur  only  in  a  few  of  the 
tubules,  or  at  any  rate,  to  proceed  mor 
rapidly  in  some  than  in  others  ;  whereas, 
from  the  constitutional  origin  of  the  malady, 
it  might  have  been  expected  to  progress  at  a 
nearly  equal  rate  in  all. 

2.  Even  were  this  difficulty  removed,  'I 
am  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  slow  and 
gradual  obliteration  of  the  adjacent  blood- 
vessels by  the  enlargement  of  the  tubules 
would  necessarily  occasion  so  much  disorder 
of  the  part  as  to  induce  albuminuria.  For 
it  requires  either  a  considerable  amount  of 
venous  obstruction,  or  a  great  and  sudden 
determinatien  of  blood,  to  induce  this  symp- 
tom in  any  marked  degree.  In  support  of 
this  opinion  I  could  relate  many  experiments 
in  which,  though  the  determination  of  blood 
to  the  kidney  was  very  considerable,  as 
shewn  by  its  increased  weight  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  healthy  organ,  I  have 
nevertheless  failed  to  detect  albumen  in  the 
urine.  And  though  after  tying  the  renal 
vein,  this  effect  has  been  invariably  present, 
yet  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  immense 
difference  between  a  sudden  and  complete 
obstruction  of  this,  the  sole  discharging 
blood-vessel  of  the  kidney,  and  a  gradual 
interference  with  the  circulation  through 
some  of  the  minute,  freely-anastomosing 
venous  radicles. 

.3.  From  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
Malpighian  tuft,  viz.  at  the  extremity  of  each 
tubule,  and  from  obsfrving  the  great  force 
which  the  column  of  urine  is  capable  of 
exercising  against  any  obstacle  in  the  ureter, 
one  would  naturally  expect  that  the  fluid 
constantly  filtering  through  the  capillary  tuft 
at  one  end  of  the  tube  would  carry  before  it 
the  slight  impediment  constituted  by  the 
moveable  comparatively  vmresisting  layer  of 
epithelium  cells.  If  the  vis  a  tergo  of  the 
urinary  streams  be  sufficient,  as  we  know  it 
is,  to  cause  the  prodigious  distension  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  occasionally  met  with 
as  the  consequence  of  obstructive  disease  of 
the  ureter,  the  same  force  would  surely 
suffice  to  expel  the  loosely-attached  cells 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tubule,  and 
if  so  they  ought  to  be  detected  in  large 
quantities  in  the  urine.  And  their  non- 
appearance there  is  certainly  an  argument  ia 
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avour  of  the  supposition  that  their  deposit 
n  tlie  tubules  takes  place  at  a  period  suh- 
tquent  to  the  cessation  of  the  circulation 
hrough  the  Malpighian  tuft.  And  who, 
among  pathologists,  can  venture  to  affirm 
positively,  that  fatty  degeneration  may  not 
be  one  among  the  secondary  efifects  of 
obstructed  circulation  ? 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this 
complaint,  it  must,  I  conceive,  in  the  genuine 
Bright's  disease,  be  essentially  of  a  jialliative 
character.  And  with  the  exce[)tion  of  his 
nterdiction  of  fat  as  an  article  of  food, 
Dr.  Johnson's  therapeutic  indications  do 
not  substantially  differ  from  the  principle 
generally  acted  upon,  viz.  to  maintain  the 
patient's  general  strength,  at  the  same  time 
that  every  care  is  taken  to  prevent  and 
remove  any  renal  congestion. 

1  have  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  from  a 
fear  of  extending  this  communication  to  an 
inconvenient   length,   perhaps   been    some- 
what concise  and  abrupt  in  my  observations 
on  Dr.  Johnson's  views  ;    but  trusting  that 
they  contain  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
highest  respect  for  the  industry  and  ability 
displayed  by  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
interesting  researches*, — I  remain,  sir, 
Yours  obediently, 
George  Robinson,  M.D. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Dec.  4,  1845. 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Dec.  G.f 


Births.       I      Peaths. 

Males. . . .   64S  I  Males. ...   478 
Females  .   644  |  Females  .    484 


1292 


9G2 


Arer.  of  5  )/rg. 
Males....  491 
Females  .   472 

963 


Deaths  in  different  Districts. 

(34  in  vumher  ;  —  IiepUtrars''  D'ntricls,  129. 
Population,  in  1841,  1,915,104.) 

West—  Kensington ;  Chelsea ;  St.  (Jporfre, 
HanoverHquare;  Westminstor;  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields;  St.  James  ..  (Pop.  301,326)    129 

North  — St.  Marvlebone  ;  St.  Paiicras  ; 
Islington  ;  Hackney fPop.  306,303)     173 

Central— St.  Giles  and  St.  George;  Strand; 
Holborn;  Clerkenwell ;  St.  Luke;  Kast 
London  ;  West  Loudon  ;  the  Ciiy  of 
London   (Pop.  374,7.59)    177 

East— Sliorcditrh;  Hethnal  Green  ;  Wliite- 
cliapcl ;  St.  George  in  the  East ;  Stepnev  ; 
Poplar (Pop.  393,247)    215 

South— St.  Saviour;  St.  (Have;  Bennoud- 
sey ;  St.  George,  .Southwaik  ;  Newington; 
Lambeth ;  ^Vandsworth  and  Clapham ; 
Camberwell ;    Rotherhithe ;    Greenwich 

(Pop.  479,469)     268 

Total 962 

*  Some  rorrespondentd  miglit  take  a  profitable 
hint  from  the  mild  and  temperate  way  in  whirli 
Dr.  Hol)liison  h;is  stated  his  views  in  oppn.sition 
to  tliotti'  of  a  professional  brotlier.— lOo.  (Jaz. 

t  'Ihe  reculHT  Kenort,  for  the  week  ending; 
Dec.  13,  has  not  reached  us.— Ed. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  of  SURGEONS. 
Gentlemen  admitted  Members. 

Friday,  A'or.  28.— E.  C.  Joseph.— F.  Howard. 
—J.  H.  Williams.- W.  Cadge.— A.  Burleigh.— 
E.  Minshall.— D.  Trotter.— G.  D.  Nelson, 

Friday,  Dee.  5.— W.  D.  Sherwood.— S.  Hunt. 
— C.  W.  Hind.— J.  Jenkins.-C.  A.  Adey.-  B.A. 
Harling.— J.  R.  Prettv-- D.  Carter.— E.  W.  A. 
Day.— J.  B.  Hicks.— J.' C.  Collins. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 
Gentlemen  who  have  obtained  Certificates, 

Thursday,  Nov.2T. — Alfred  Roberts,  Alton, 
Hants.— Mai-shall  Hall  Higginbottom,  Notting- 
ham. 

Thursday,  Dec.  4.  —  Thomas  Peck,  Sharn- 
brook,  Bedfordshire.  —  Daniel  Hooper,  Hayes, 
Sussex.— Henry  John  Girdlestone  Young,  Wells, 
Norfolk. 

Thursday,  Dec.  11. — Edw.  Bates,  Cowbridge, 
Glamorganshire.  —  Samuel  Tiirrell,  Hampton 
Court. 


BOOKS  RECER^ED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Caiistatt  and  Eiseninann.  Jahresbericht  fur 
die  Gesammten  niedicin,  1843-4.  —  Siiint  Louis 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Oct.  1845.— Mur- 
phy's Lectures  on  Natural  and  DilBeult  Parturi- 
tion.—  Port  Phillip  Gazette  (.South  Australia), 
January,  February,  and  March,  18-15.- Sands 
Cox,  On  Amputation  of  the  Thig-h  at  the  Hip- 
joint.— L.  Parker's  Modern  Treatment  of  Syphi- 
litic Disease.—  Explanations  or  Se<iuel  to  Ves  iges 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation.— Dr.  J.  B. 
Brown  on  Scarlatina. 


NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Vr.  Todd's  request  shall  be  attended  to. 

Mr.  J.  11.   Pretty's  eumnumication  shall  have 

early  insertion.      The  Wood  Engraving  may 

be  sent  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 
The  second  part  of  Mr.  F.  Koberts's  paper  shall 

appear  as  early  as  our  arrangements  with  other 

correspondents  will  admit. 
Mr.  F.  W.  G.  Calder.— The  type  has  beeu  broken 

up. 
Mr.  Joseph  Bell,  Glasgow.— An  answer  will  be 

sent. 
We  are  obliged  to  Dr.  H.  M'Cormac,  of  Belfast, 

for  his  communication, 
lyir.  F.  llobinsim.— We  regret  tliat  we  cannot 

insert  the  paper.    It  is  left  with  the  printers. 

Hcceii'ed.  —  Dr.  Lever.  —  IVofessor  Symc.— Mr. 
J.  R.  Pretty.— Justitia.  — Dr.  Todd.- Mr.  J. 
Goodman.— A  Regular  Reader.— Mr.  Erichsen. 
—.Mr.  B.  Thomson,  Tillicoultry.— Dr.  Riidford. 
—Mr.  .Solly.— Mr.  T.  W.  King.— Dr.  WardelL 
—Dr.  W.  A.  Greenhill.  —  A  Member  of  the 
Sydenham  Society.— Dr.  Hitch.- Dr.  T.  ftLiyo. 
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3Lect\\xei. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES 

Delivered  at  Universiti/  College  Hospital, 

By  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  F.R.S.  &c. 

[Taken  in  Short-Hand  by  our  own  Reporter,  and 
revised  by  the  Professor  himself.] 

Lecture  XL— July  24,  1845. 

Treatment  of  rherimatism  icitk  colckicum. 
—  Mode  of  operation.  —  Caxe  of  tnhes 
mesenlerica,  with  extensive  ulceration  of 
the  intestines,  ending  in  perforation. — 
History. — Remarks  :    on  obscure  symp- 
toms :  Torpor  of  the  bowelsand  quiet  pulse 
— Physical  signs  :    Vocal  vibration  in  the 
abdomen.  —  Diagnosis.  —  Post-mortem 
examination. — Microscopic   appearances 
of  the  tube,  cles  in  different  parts.  —  Re- 
marks : — On    the  absence  of  prominent 
symptoms — On  the  vocal  vibration  in  the 
abdomen — On  the  diagnosis  of  the  dis- 
ease ill  the  lungs —  On  the  cause  of  rapidity 
and  latency  of  the  disease — On  the  patho- 
logy of  tubercle,  as  a  product    of  mal- 
nutrition—  On  the  cause  and  treatment  of 
symptoms  in  tuberculous  diseases. —  Con- 
cluding address. 
I  WAS  going  to  devote  this  lecture  to  some 
observations  on  rheumatism,  but  a  fatal  case 
has  occurred,  which  requires  our  chief  atten- 
tion, so  that  we  shall  not  have  time  to  notice 
the  cases   of  rheumatism    on  this  occasion. 
However,  as  I  gave  a  clinical  lecture  on  the 
subject  in  the  winter   session,  the  omission 
is    of   less   consequence.      You    have    seen 
many  cases  which  very  ve.\\  illustrate  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  and  the  character  of  the 
treatment    which    I    recommend.       During 
the  last  winter,  which  was  particularly  severe, 
you  saw  the  great  success  of  that  treatment. 
From  three  to  six  days  was  sufficient  to  re- 
move   all   active    symptoms — all  the   fever, 
pain,  and  swellmg  of  the    limbs:   but  that 
period  was  not  enough  to   get   the  cause  of 
the  disease  out    of  the    system  ;    therefore, 
not  content  with  removing  the  open  mani- 
festations of  the  disease,  we  continued  the 
treatment  for  several  days  afterwards. 

Upon  the  mode  of  treatment  1  cannot 
now  dwell.  The  chief  and  most  essential 
remedy  is  colchicum — the  great  anti-rheu- 
matic medicine  ;  other  measures  are  added 
to  remove  the  affections  coincident  with  the 
rheumatism.  For  example,  where  rheuma- 
tism affects  many  joints,  it  causes  high 
inflammation  and  fever,  requiring  pretty 
active  antiphlogistic  remedies,  particularly 
blood-letting  and  mercurial  purgatives  ;  and 
if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  membranes 
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of  the  heart  are  attacked  with  inflammation^ 
it  may  be  necessary  to  continue  the  mercury 
until  the  gums  !»rK  atlected.     Again,  where 
the  nerves  especially  sufl'er,  and  severe  paia 
is  present,  opium  or  morphia  are  most  use- 
ful.    But  the  great  anti-rlieumatic  remedy, 
that  on  which  1  mainly  depend,  not  only  for 
the  cure  of  the  symptoms,  but  for  the  eradi- 
cation   of   the    disease,   is   colchicum  ;    and 
colchicum  not  acting  as  a  purgative.     1  have 
no  doubt  that  it  acts  chi? tly  in  promoting  the 
elimination  of  excrementitious  matter  through 
the    kidn^^-ys.     You    have    had    several   op- 
portunities of  observing  that  as  the  patient 
got   better,    the   urine  increased,  either   ia 
quantity  or  in  specific  gravity,  or  in  both. 
Sometimes  theie  has  been  a  copious  deposit 
of  lateritious  sediment,  and  this  is  the  most 
favourable  case;   but  it  is  not  essential ;  for 
in  other  instances  the  excrementitious  matter 
is  eliminated  in  the  foiin   of  dissolved  urea, 
and  then  there  is   no  deposit.     This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  true  mode  in  which  colchicum 
cr.res  rheumatism  and  gout;  and  thisexplains 
why  it  acts    most   favourably  when   it  does 
not  disorder  the  bowels.     When  it  does  not 
disturb  them,  we  can   go  on  gving  it  for  a 
sufficient  length   of  time  to  effect  a  perma- 
nent cure.     In  severe  cases  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  given  ten  days  after  the  removal  of  the 
active  symptouis  :  if  this  be  not  done,  there 
will   be  a  liability  to  relapse.       If  by  any 
accident,   as    you    have    seen    illustrated   in 
some   recent  cases,  we   are   prevented  from 
thus    persevering  with    colchicum,    we    are 
almost  sure    to    have    a   recurrence   of  the 
disease.    There  is  a  j)atient  now  in  the  ward 
whose  case  is  directly  in  point.     1:  is  one  of 
the  tedious  paintul  cases,  like  the  majority 
of  those  which  used  to  occur  when  I  was  a 
student,  and  very  much  like  those  which  are 
still  met  with  in  the  iM-actice  of  those  who 
do  not  understand  the  curative  operation  of 
colchicum.     The  joints   continue   to    swell 
and  become  painful  in  succession   for    two 
or   three  weeks  ;    then  perhaps  the  patient 
seems  to  be  getting  well,  when  again   the 
disease  returns  :  and  so  on  till  it  assumes  a 
chronic   form,  and  the   body  is  wasted  by 
jjrolonged    sufieriiig,    with    perchance    per- 
manent  mischief  in    the  joints.      1    ascribe 
the  obstinacy  of  Jones'  case  to  the  fact  that 
we  could  not  continue  the  use  of  colchicum 
on   account  of   the    extreme  irritability    of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  :  although  vie  have 
combined    it  with    laudanum,  and   adopted 
other  expedients,  yet  the  stomach  does  not 
sustain   it,   and  we  have  been  obliged  to  use 
the  less  effectual  remedies,     mercury    and 
opium,    and    guaiacum.     While    these    ex- 
ceptional cases  show  that  all  cases  are  not 
curable   by    colchicum,    still    I    think    they 
prove  the  reality  ot  the  curative  iufluence  of 
this  medicine  when  it  can   be  contmuously 
given.     As  I   before  said,  it  generally  re- 
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quires,  after  the  disease  has  externally  sub- 
sided, a  continuance  of  its  use,  to  a  mode- 
rate degree,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  rheumatic  matter  from  the 
S3  stem,  and  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  the 
house  during  that  time.  If  we  were  to  dis- 
miss patients  as  soon  as  they  are  free  from 
pain  and  fever,  instead  of  keeping  them  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  which  is  the  usual  time, 
•we  should  dismiss  them  before  the  end  of 
one  week.  But  that  would  not  be  right, 
becr.use  the  disease,  although  apparently 
cured,  is  not  out  of  the  system.  After  the 
active  symptoms  have  been  subdued  I  give 
a  mild  tonic  ;  and  usually  combine  it  with 
the  colchicum  during  the  second  week  ;  after 
which  I  substitute  iodide  of  potassium  for 
the  colchicum,  and  allow  ordinary  diet  for  a 
few  days,  till  the  patient's  strength  is  in 
some  degree  restored ;  relapses  then  seldom 
occur. 

I  will  now  take  up  the  case  of  the  post- 
mortem examination  which  we  attended  two 
days  ago.  The  patient  was  Charles  Lee, 
and  as  the  case  presents  several  points  of 
interest,  I  must  read  an  abstract  of  it. 

"  Aged  30,  admitted  June  '2-lth  ;  single, 
of  short  stature,  spare  conformation,  and 
fair  complexion,  with  some  colour  ;  a  con- 
fectioner by  trade,  but  the  last  twelve  months 
occupied  as  a  house  painter.  His  habits 
have  not  been  regular ;  occasionally  in- 
dulging in  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess ; 
and  although  he  has  always  had  plenty  of 
food,  he  has  been  a  very  small  eater.  He 
is  a  native  of  London,  and  has  lived  latterly 
in  a  close  confined  situation.  His  parents 
are  dead — father  died  suddenly,  supposed  to 
have  ruptured  a  blood-vessel — mother,  of 
paralysis.  He  has  one  brother  and  two 
sisters  living.  One  sister  he  believes  is  in 
a  consumption. 

"  General  state  of  health  stated  to  have 
been  very  good  ;  has  never  had  any  serious 
illness. 

"  Present  attack  commenced  on  the  15th 
of  June,  with  severe  pain  at  the  stomach 
after  taking  dinner.  Tiiis  j)ain  continued 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  he  felt  very 
much  distended  at  the  time.  It  returned 
again  after  dinner  for  four  or  five  succeeding 
days ;  since  that  it  has  returned  more  or 
less  severely  after  every  meal,  and  has  been 
always  increased  by  hot  fluids.  He  has 
kept  his  bed  the  last  few  days,  and  been 
under  med'cal  care. 

"  At  present  his  skin  is  cool,  of  rather  a 
sallow  hue;  he  is  much  emaciated."  In 
answer  to  inquiries  he  said  he  had  got  thin- 
ner lately  ;  that  he  thought  he  had  lost  flech 
within  the  last  fortnight  particularly  ;  but 
he  denied  having  been  unusually  either  thin 
or  weak  before.  "  No  pain  in  the  head,  or 
giddiness  ;  Bleeps  badly.  No  pain  in  the 
chest,    but   has    slight   cough,    and    in    the 


morning  expectorates  some  tenacious  frothy 
phlegm."  That  was  his  own  statement; 
there  was  none  ever  kept.  "No  palpita- 
tion ;  pulse  weak,  of  natural  frequency. 
Mouth  dry  and  clammy ;  tongue  clean, 
redder  than  natural ;  odour  of  breath  foetid; 
appetite  middling  ;  very  thirsty  ;  no  nausea 
or  vomiting.  The  abdomen  is  rather  pro- 
minent, irregular,  and  resisting,  but  tym- 
panitic in  all  its  parts,  except  at  the  margin 
of  the  liver,  which  projects  three  inches  below 
the  margins  of  the  ribs.  He  has  a  little 
pain  to  the  right  of  the  epigast-ium,  but  no 
tenderness."  His  abdomen  was  remarkably 
free  from  tenderness  on  pressure,  except  just 
at  that  spot  corresponding  with  the  position 
of  the  liver.  The  bowels  are  confined  ;  urine 
scanty  and  high-coloured ;  can  assign  no 
cause  for  the  present  attack." 

The  only  prominent  symptom  which  the 
patient  presented,  and  of  which  he  com- 
■  plained  at  that  time,  was  the  gastralgia,  the 
pain  in  the  stomach  after  eating.  It  exhi- 
bited no  very  unusual  character,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  his  appearance  or  in  the 
symptoms  to  distinguish  this  from  a  com- 
mon case  of  gastralgia,  except  the  distended 
state  of  the  abdoiren.  That  attracted  my 
attention  at  the  time  ;  I  said,  there  is  some- 
thing here  which  ought  to  come  away,  and 
we  will  see  what  purgatives  will  do.  lie  was 
given  accordingly  some  calomel,  conium, 
and  castor  oil,  to  act  as  an  aperient ;  and  in 
addition  a  draught  containing  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  soda,  which  I  usually  give  in  these 
cases,  to  remove  the  gastralgia.  The  gas- 
tralgia was  relieved  speedily  by  it,  and  the 
bowels  were  opened,  but  very  sluggishly.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  we  could  get  them 
o])en  ;  although  he  took  an  ounce  of  castor 
oil,  yet  it  produced  only  one  evacuation  ; 
and  this  torpidity  of  the  bowels  continued 
nearly  throughout.  When  they  were  opened, 
and  the  hydrocyanic  had  been  given  for  some 
days,  and  the  diet  was  kept  moderate,  the 
])ain  after  eating  was  entirely  removed,  and 
lie  thought  himself  getting  better  ;  but  what 
made  it  doubtful  to  me  even  at  that  time  was, 
that  although  tlie  bowels  had  been  at  length 
freely  opened  by  castor  oil — for  I  did  not 
give  acrid  or  violent  medicines,  and  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  liver  was  diminished — there  was 
still  fulness  and  uiniatural  resistance  in  the 
abdomen,  and  I  pointed  out  again  and  again 
at  my  vi.-its  that  the  abdomen  was  too  large 
in  pro|)ortion  to  the  size  of  the  limbs.  This, 
became  more  and  more  obvious  ;  as  the  ema- 
ciation proceeded  in  the  body  it  rendered 
the  contrast  more  striking.  This  led  me  to 
suspect  that  there  was  some  organic  disease, 
which  1  stated  early,  but  what  the  nature  of 
that  organic  disease  was,  it  was  difficult  at 
once  to  determine.  I  tried  to  learn  what  I 
could  by  palpation  and  by  percussmn.  The 
feel  of  the  abdomen,  as  I  said  before,  was  re- 
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sisting  and  tense,  but  it  yielded  an  equally 
clear  sound  in  all  parts,  and  nothing 
like  the  feel  of  a  distinct  tumor  could  be 
perceived.  It  was  quite  clear,  therefore, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  solid  accumula- 
tion or  growth  in  the  interior  of  the  abdo- 
men, it  did  not  reach  near  enough  to  the 
surface  to  be  felt.  After  his  bowels  had 
been  well  opened,  and  thegastralgia  removed, 
seeing  how  thin  and  weak  he  was,  I  thought 
it  desirable  to  improve  his  diet,  and  or- 
dered him  a  chop  daily,  and  the  infusion 
of  calumba.  There  was  a  slight  return  of 
pain  after  eating,  which  was  enough  to  in- 
duce me  to  alter  that  line  of  treatment  again. 
On  the  5th  of  July,  there  is  this  report : 
"  He  has  had  a  little  pain  after  his  meals  the 
last  two  days,  the  abdomen  still  continues 
distended,  there  being  some  pain  and  tender- 
ness in  the  loins,  and  a  remarkable  sign, 
vocal  fremitus,  is  transmitted  through  the 
abdomen."  This  is  a  novelty  ;  I  was  feel- 
ing the  abdomen  while  he  was  talking,  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  vocal  fremitus  was 
transmitted  through  the  abdomen  struck 
me  as  most  remarkable.  I  have  tried  to 
discover  it  in  other  persons,  but  there  is 
no  transmission  of  it  in  the  natural  state. 
This  determined  me  to  examine  the  case 
more  minutely,  and  although  he  now  com- 
plained of  no  cough  or  shortness  of  breath, 
I  proceeded  to  examine  the  chest. 

The  reporton  theSthof  July  is,  "  The  right 
side  of  the  chest  expands  less  than  the  left, 
and  there  is  some  dultiess  below  the  right 
clavicle;  expiration  is  loud,  and  the  breath 
and  voice  sounds  are  tubular  in  that  situa- 
tion. There  is  dulness  at  the  root  of  both 
lungs  behind,  but  most  in  the  right  supra- 
scapular space,  where  the  stroke  sound  is  a 
little  tubular,  and  he  complains  of  a  little 
pain  on  percussion.  There  is  also  a  loud 
tubular  breath  sound  in  the  right  inter-sca- 
pular space."  This  proved  that  there  was 
consolidation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
lung,  and  probably  to  a  less  degree  in  the 
left  also.  This  discovery  immediately  con- 
firmed my  suspicion,  that  there  was  tubercu- 
lous disease  of  the  abdomen.  The  presence 
of  considerable  consolidation  in  the  lungs  in 
a  chronic  case,  where  no  inflammatory  ac- 
tion has  occurred,  and  that  consolidation 
having  none  of  the  characters  of  a  growth, 
may  be  put  down  as  tuberculous.  Therefore 
I  presumed  it  to  be  tuberculous  in  this  case  ; 
and  this  threw  light  on  the  disease  of  the 
abdomen.  I  had  before  come  to  the  con- 
viction that  there  was  organic  disease  of  the 
abdomen,  but  whether  tuberculous  or  carci- 
nomatous I  was  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
The  discovery  of  the  disease  of  the  lung  con- 
firmed me  in  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
former. 

My  own  conclusion  was  that  there  was 
tuberculous   disease,   most  probably    small 


miliary  tubercles,  on  the  peritoneal  surface  ; 
probably  tuberculous  disease  in  the  mesen- 
teric glands  also,  and  perhaps  in  the  intes- 
tines. But  there  was  an  absence  of  any 
thing  like  positive  symptoms  of  disease  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
until  the  period  when  he  ])assed  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  by  stool — that  is,  on  the 
Kith  of  July.  He  had  been  able  to  take  a 
little  decoction  of  bark  in  addition  to  the 
soda  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  His  mouth 
had  became  aphthous,  and  his  emaciation  had 
increased,  so  that  I  was  quite  positive  that 
there  was  extensive  disease  of  some  kind, 
and  I  had  no  doubt  at  all  about  its  speedy 
hastening  to  a  fatal  termination. 

On  the  16th  of  July  the  report  is, — "  Has 
had  a  little  pain  in  the  bowels  all  night,  and 
this  morning  he  passed  about  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  blood,  partly  in  clots  and  partly 
fluid.  He  became  very  faint,  and  had  wine 
administered ;  pulse  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  frequent,  as  well  as  very  feeble ; 
tongue  dry.  countenance  collapsed,  eyes 
sunk."  This  occurrence  of  haemorrhage 
induced  me  to  give  him  sugar  of  lead,  with 
a  view  to  stop  it.  I  continued  the  use  of 
the  wine,  for  he  was  so  sunk  that  he  could 
not  exist  without  a  stimulant.  The  sugar  of 
lead  was  increased  to  three  grains.  The 
followirg  night,  three  quarters  of  a  pint 
more  blood  passed,  and  he  was  weaker. 
As  the  bowels  had  not  been  opened,  and 
there  was  still  constipation,  I  ordered  a  dose 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  mint  water,  with 
a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  acted 
as  an  aperient,  with  pain.  There  was  no 
further  bleeding,  but  he  remained  in  a  state 
of  extreme  weakness,  and  sank  in  six  days. 
The  report  on  the  21st  is,  "  He  was  seized 
with  violent  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowels  yesterday,  which  lasted  two  hours  ; 
of  which  five  drops  of  tincture  of  opium 
relieved  him.  At  the  time  of  visit  he 
iiad  some,  but  not  by  any  means  acute,  ten- 
derness in  the  left  iliac  region,"  not  in  the 
right  side.  The  pulse  was  very  quick  and 
feeble,  and  he  gradually  sank  after  that 
time. 

Here  is  the  account  of  the  post-mortem 
examination,  twelve  hours  after  death  : — 

"  The  body  was  extremely  emaciated,  but 
the  abdomen  not  proportionately  contracted. 
"  Some  firm  adhesions  at  the  apex  of 
right  lung,  and  about  an  ounce  of  serum  on 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura  on  this  side.  Ante- 
rior parts  of  both  lungs  pale,  and  generally 
crepitant ;  but  through  their  substance  were 
scattered  clusters  of  rather  soft,  plump 
miliary  tubercles."  I  apply  the  word 
jilump,  in  contradistinction  to  the  shrivelled, 
withered  appearance  which  the  tough  old 
tubercles  present.  The  plumpness  of  a  tu- 
bercle, and  its  comparative  softness,  so  that 
it  breaks  down  readily  under  the  finger,  is 
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the  sign  of  its  being  recent ;  its  being  tough 
and  dark  coloured  are  signs  of  age.  **  A 
few  of  these  liad  softened,  and  formed  small 
vomicae.  The  consoHdation  was  more  exten- 
sive and  diffused  at  the  apex  of  the  right 
lung,  and  in  it  was  a  cavity  of  about  the 
size  of  a  wainut,  with  two  or  three  of 
smaller  size  communicating  with  it,  con- 
taining a  little  grey  softened  tubercle.  At 
the  apex  of  the  left  lung  was  also  some  con- 
solidation, with  a  very  small  cavity  contain- 
ing softened  yellow  tubercle.  A  few  mi- 
nute vomicae  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
tipper  lobe  of  this  lung  The  texture  of 
the  lung  around  these  cavities  was  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  and  rather  firm."  The  others 
■were  not  so  dark  in  colour,  were  softer,  and 
more  fragile.  The  bronchial  glands  were 
enlarged,  and  contained  much  black  matter, 
■with  a  little  cretaceous  grit.  Weight  of 
the  right  lung,  sixteen  ounces ;  left,  four- 
teen ounces  and  a  half." 

"  The  heart  was  small,  and  the  left  ven- 
tricle contracted.  Weii^ht,  seven  ounces." 
That  is  a  snail  heart,  and  I  h:n'e  frequently 
mentioned  this  as  a  had  coincidence  in  the 
case  of  tuberculous  disease.  I  would  rather 
have  a  large  heart  than  a  small  one,  in  con- 
nexion with  phthisis. 

"  The  intestines  softly  adhered  in  several 
parts  to  the  abdominal  jieritoneum,  and  in 
the  right  iliac  region  lay  two  or  three  ounces 
of  muddy,  foetid  serum,  on  removing  which 
■were  seen  four  patches  of  ulceration  in  the 
ileum.  '"Twoof  these  patches  had  opened  into 
the  peritoneal  sac,  and  allowed  the  contents 
of  the  gut  to  escape.  On  removing  the  in- 
testines they  were  found  adherent  at  several 
places  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  intestines  themselves  were  so  softened  at 
the  diseased  parts  as  to  tear  upon  thes'iijht- 
est  force.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
whole  small  intestines,  from  the  duodenum 
to  the  ileum,  exhibited  a  preat  amount  of 
disease.  It  was  comparatively  pale  in  its 
colour,  but  it  was  st\iddcd  in  numerous 
points  with  yellow  opacjue  tubercles  under- 
neath the  mucous  coat,  and  in  other  ])arts 
there  were  large  oval  ^latclies  of  ulceration, 
lyinp  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  intestine. 
They  had  ragged  thickened  margins,  and  in 
parts  contiiincd  yellow,  opaque,  tuberculous 
matter.  They  lav  at  intervals  from  an  inch 
to  two  inches  apart,  through  the  greater 
portion  of  the  small  intestines.  Many  of 
these  ulcers  had  jiertorated  the  coats  of  the 
intestine  as  far  as  the  peritnneuni.  The 
mucous  membrane  abn\it  the  ileo-coecal 
•valve  was  much  tluok«^ncd,  extensively  ulce- 
rated, and  of  dark  colour.  There  were  two 
smaller  ulcerated  patches  in  the  ascending 
portion  of  the  colon,  but  none  in  the  trans- 
Tcrte  arch  or  descending  portion.  The  me- 
senteric glands  were  greatly  enlarged  l.y  the 
deposit    of   quantities   of    opaque,    yellow, 


tuberculous  mattei*  in  their  interior.  In  the 
upper  parts  they  formed  a  nodulated  tumor 
of  some  size."  Thus,  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  mesentery  nearest  the  diaphragm,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  bnse  of  the  lung,  the  enlarged 
and  ind\irated  glands  formed  a  large  solid 
mass.  I  mention  this  to  assist  you  in  mider- 
standing  the  way  in  which  the  vocal  fremitus 
was  transmitted  from  the  chest  to  the  abdo- 
men. I  do  not  know  of  any  other  explana- 
tion that  can  be  given  to  it.  "  On  the  peri- 
toneal surface  of  the  small  intestines  corre- 
spondins:  with  the  ulcers  on  the  mucous 
lining,  there  were  many  patches  of  opaque, 
curdy,  or  granidar  tuberculous  matter,  and 
rows  of  particles  of  a  similar  character 
could  be  traced  apparently  in  the  course  of 
the  lymphatics,  leading  to  the  enlarged  me- 
senteric glands.  A  few  granules  were  scat- 
tered in  various  other  parts  of  the  perito- 
neum, parietal  and  visceral. 

"  The  rugse  of  the  stomach  were  thick- 
ened, and  more  opaque  than  usual. 

"  The  liver  was  adherent  to  the  dia- 
phragm. The  adherent  ujiper  surface  was 
studded  with  fine  semi-opaque  granular  tu- 
bercles, which  could  be  entirely  scraped 
away,"  leaving  the  peritoneal  covering  en- 
tire below.  It  was  in  fact  a  deposit  on  the 
surface  of  the  peritoneal  covering.  I  shall 
advert  to  it  presently,  as  a  proof  that  it 
was  the  medium  of  adhesion  between  the 
peritoneum  covering  the  liver  and  that 
lining  the  diajihragm.  "  The  texture  of 
the  liver  generally  was  coarse,  and  the  upper 
portion  of  the  right  lobe  rather  soft.  The 
gall-bladder  was  greatly  distended  with  dark 
liquid  bile.  Weight  of  the  liver,  3  lbs.  14  oz." 
A  few  ounces  above  the  natural  weii;ht. 
"  The  spleen  was  healthy." 

"  The  capsule  of  both  kidneys  was  slightly 
adherent,  and  their  texture  a  Itttle  coarser 
than  usual.  The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  right 
kidney  was  studded  with  granular  oi)aque 
matter,  and  there  v^as  a  little  opaque  yellow 
deposit  in  the  structure  of  the  left  kidney. 
The  left  su])ra-renal  cajisule  was  very  large." 

The  following  are  the  microscopic  ap- 
pearances whi('h  I  found  in  the  tuberculous 
deposits  as  taken  from  various  portions  of 
the  diseased  parts  ;  magnified  400  diameters. 

The  first  specimen  was  cut  from  the  yel- 
lowest part  of  a  cluster  of  opaque  miliary 
tubercles  in  the  left  lung.  The  appearances 
wen- : — clustered  granules  of  irregular  shape 
and  size,  with  a  few  long  wavy  fibres  here 
and  there  traced  among  them.  This  was 
obviously  the  granular  matter  of  the  opaque 
tubercle,  containing  a  little  of  the  fibrous 
structure  of  the  lung. 

No.  2  was  a  portion  squeezed  from  the 
softest  part  of  a  solid  yellow  tubercle  in  the 
left  lung.  The  a])])earance  was  that  of  gra- 
nules clustered  as  in  the  last  sjiecimen,  but 
without  any  trace  of  fibres  at  all,  breaking 
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down  readily  with  water.  There  were  a  few 
more  oil  globules  conspicuous  in  this  than 
in  the  former. 

No.  3  was  squeezed  from  the  centre  of  a 
tubercle  in  the  mesentery  This  [iresented 
exactly  the  same  appearance  as  the  matter 
squeezed  from  the  yellow  tubercle  in  the 
lung — granular,  without  trace  of  fibres. 

No.  4  was  cut  otf  from  a  semi-opaque 
yellow  granulation  on  the  peritoneum  of  the 
right  kidney.  It  exhibited  the  appearance 
of  granules  closely  impacted  in  a  few  fibres. 
Whether  these  fibres  were  the  remains  of  the 
fibre  of  the  texture  on  which  the  matter  was 
deposited,  or  whether  they  were  fibres  in 
the  deposit  itself,  1  cannot  determine  :  they 
WDulJ  have  much  the  same  appearance  in 
either  case. 

No.  5  was  cut  from  an  opaque  granular 
deposit  under  the  peritoneal  covering  of 
the  small  intestine,  near  an  ulcer.  This 
had  the  same  appearance  as  the  last,  but 
■with  slighter  traces  of  fibres.  There  was 
no  appearance  of  pus  globules  in  any  of 
these  specimens.  1  never  met  with  a  case 
of  tubercles  in  which  the  granular  appear- 
ance was  more  uniform — in  which  there  was 
a  more  complete  absence  of  cells  and  fibres. 
I  never  saw  a  case  in  which  the  granular 
form  was  exhibited  in  a  higher  degree,  and 
in  which  there  was  less  ajipearance  of  orga- 
nisation, or  an  attempt  at  structure. 

This,  then,  obviously  turns  out  to  be  a  case 
of  tabes  mesenterica  in  a  very  severe  form, 
rendered  more  rapidly  destructive  by  the 
great  amount  of  ulceration  of  the  intestines. 

Of  the  remarkable  points  in  this  case  I 
will  notice,  first,  the  insidious  commence- 
ment and  progress  of  the  disease.  The  dis- 
ease might  be  said  to  have  been  latent 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  his  abode  in 
the  hospital.  It  was  insidious  with  regard 
to  the  abdomen  ;  for  although  there  were 
symptoms  of  disorder  there,  yet  they  were 
not  prominent,  nor  in  any  degree  propor- 
tionate to  the  lesions.  What  he  complained 
of  mainly  was  jiain  after  eating,  and  ihis  was 
nothing  more  than  we  have  in  a  far  more 
severe  degree  in  common  dyspepsia — in  gas- 
trodynia;  and  my  first  im])ression  before 
the  emaciation  became  ujanil'est  in  a  few 
days,  was,  that  it  was  a  case  of  gastralgia 
in  a  weakly  subject.  His  own  account 
seemed  to  warrant  that  opinion.  He  did 
not  acknowledge  that  his  complaints  had 
been  of  long  continuance,  or  that  he  was 
Tery  weak  under  them.  It  was  only  by 
observing  how  the  weakness  and  emaciation 
increased  that  we  were  led  to  suspect  some- 
thing more  serious,  and  to  investigate  more 
minutely  the  signs  of  the  case. 

Besides  the  absence  of  severe  pain  or  ten- 
derness in  the  abdomen,  there  was  an  ab- 
sence of  diarrhoea.  It  is  generally  described, 
that  with  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  par- 


ticularly of  the  lower  part,  there  is  more  o 
less  diarrhoea  ;  but  in  this  ca.se  the  bowel 
were  very  torpid  from  first  to  last  ;  and  evea 
with  the  aperient  (and,  happily,  we  did  not 
give  anything  very  irritating)  very  moderate 
evacuations  were  produced.  The  only  thing 
that  aj)peared  to  produce  pain  was  a  dose  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphuric  acid, 
exhibited  a  few  days  before  his  death  with  a 
view  to  check  the  haemorrhage.  I  drew 
attention  to  the  absence  of  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men at  the  time  he  came  in  Except  over 
the  region  of  the  liver,  which  was  a  little 
enlarged,  he  denied  feeling  any  pain  Ott 
pressure.  I  tried  again  and  again,  and  it 
was  only  a  few  days  before  his  death  that 
there  was  any  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  He 
complained  of  a  little  pain  in  the  loins  on 
pressure,  but  never  scarcely  any  in  front. 
Fever  was  wholly  absent.  He  did  complain 
of  sweating  profusely  at  night  after  he  had 
been  in  the  house  some  time,  but  there  was 
nothing  like  a  development  of  fever,  not  even 
hectic  fever  in  its  ordinary  form.  The  pulse 
was  wonderfully  slow,  a  symptom  that  sur- 
jjrises  me  more  than  any  other  :  for  in  the 
cases  I  have  hitherto  seen,  although  there 
may  have  been  no  prominence  of  any  other 
symptom,  yet  the  pulse  has  been  frequent. 
Mesenteric  disease  is  not  by  any  means 
common  in  adults  ;  it  generally  occurs  in 
children,  in  whom  the  pulse  is  readily  ac- 
celerated, and  therefore  it  may  happen  that 
the  pulse  is  slow  in  the  tabes  mesenterica  of 
adults. 

In  this  absence  of  prominent  vital  symp- 
toms we  met  with  one  remarkable  physical 
sign,  which  was  the  more  important  because 
it  stood  as  it  were  alone,  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding darkness.  While  the  other  symp- 
toms said  nothing,  this  sit;n  said  something  ; 
we  did  not  understand  wliat  it  meant,  but  if 
we  should  meet  with  it  again,  it  might  indi- 
cate to  us  the  na*^ure  of  the  disease.  I  speak 
of  the  increased  vocal  fremitus  felt  on  touch- 
ing the  abdomen.  Comparing  the  condition 
of  the  lung  with  that  of  the  abdomen,  I 
think  this  physical  sign  may  be  explained. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  consolidations 
at  the  centre  of  the  lungs  the  vocal  fremitus 
would  be  easily  transmitted  to  their  lower 
parts  ;  it  would  there  come  in  contact  with 
the  liver,  and  even  with  the  mesenteric  glands, 
which  rose  up  to  the  level  of  the  liver  and 
formed  a  solid  mass  continuous  with  it. 
This  mass  being  a  much  better  conductor 
than  the  ordinary  loose  gaseous  contents  of 
the  abdomen,  would  be  a  means  of  commu- 
nicating the  voice  below.  Although  the 
tympanitic  distension  of  the  intestine  in 
front  prevented  our  feeling  the  solid  tumor 
underneath,  yet  the  vocal  resonance  being 
transmitted  to  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  it 
would  readily  be  given  out  through  the 
layer  of  tympanitic  intestine  stretched  oyer 
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it  like  a  drum.  This  is  a  solitary  case,  and 
pr'-sented  this  remarkable  physical  sign,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  continuous 
solidity  in  the  lungs  and  abdomen,  which 
might  not  exist  in  other  cases  ;  but  it  may 
be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  this  possible 
means  of  diagnosis.  The  solid  tumor  in  the 
abdomen  was  not  felt  during  life,  because 
the  intestine  tightly  distended  with  gas  lay 
in  front  of  it.  But  we  fully  expected  to  find 
organic  disease  from  the  general  facts,  that 
when  chronic  disease  is  attended  by  pro- 
gressive emaciation,  there  is  pretty  surely 
some  structural  mischief;  and  that  when 
the  abdomen  remains  large,  whilst  the  limbs 
•waste  away,  there  is  pretty  surely  organic 
disease  in  the  abdomen. 

We  will  proceed  Irom  the  abdomen  to  the 
lungs.  Here  we  have  reason  still  more  to 
wonder  at  the  absence  of  symptoms.  There 
was  a  little  cough  when  he  first  came  in,  but 
it  was  so  trifling  that  it  seemed  to  have 
passed  off  entirely  while  he  was  in  the 
house  ;  and  so  free  was  he  from  anything 
like  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  chest,  that 
that  region  was  not  examined  until  several 
days  after  his  admission,  not  in  fact  till  I 
began  to  be  curious  about  the  case  in  con- 
sequence of  its  anomalous  character.  There 
was  no  shortness  of  breath,  no  pain,  no  visi- 
ble expectoration,  no  acceleration  of  the 
pulse.  The  physical  signs,  as  they  ought  to 
be  if  there  were  disease  of  such  extent,  were 
far  more  instructive,  and  distinctly  pointed 
out  consolidation  to  a  considerable  amount 
at  the  apex  of  both  lungs.  The  right  side 
was  far  duller  than  the  left,  which  was  com- 
paratively clenr,  but  not  so  clear  as  by  ex- 
perience, I  know  it  should  have  been  with 
that  degree  of  emaciation.  We  found  on 
examination  that  there  was  not  only  con- 
solidation, but  even  a  cavity  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  lung.  There  are  no  con- 
stant means  of  distinction  between  a 
cavernous  sound  in  the  consolidated  apex 
of  the  lung,  and  a  tubular  sound  in  the  same 
situation.  What  we  hear  over  a  consoli- 
dated apex  of  the  lung  is  much  more  com- 
monly due  to  the  transfer  of  sound  from  the 
trachea  to  the  apex  of  the  lung  than  to  the 
resonance  of  the  breath  or  the  voice  in  a 
cavity.  Laennec  no  doubt  laid  too  much 
stress  on  the  signs  of  a  cavity — pectorilo(|uy, 
and  the  phenomena  generally  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  in  order  to  develop 
these  cavernous  sounds  there  must  be  a  free 
communication  between  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  the  cavity,  we  can  easily  see  that  in 
many  instances  cavities  may  be  present 
without  giving  signs  :  the  communication  is 
cut  off ;  and  if  a  cavity  is  boxed  up  quite 
air  tight,  if  there  is  no  communication  with 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  it  is  of  a  moderate 
size,  as  in  this  case,  it  would  give  no  signs  at 
all ;  but  the   consolidation  around  it  would 


be  indicated  by  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  vo- 
cal sound  from  the  trachea  or  large  bronchi. 
The  next  interesting  point  has  reference 
to  the  rapid  progress  and  ravages  of  the 
disease.  No  case  can  better  illustrate  the 
proofs  of  disease  arising  from  perverted  nu- 
trition in  which  the  system  has  not  power 
to  withstand  its  progress.  The  ravages  of 
the  disease  were  enormous.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  to  meet  with  destructive  diseases  so 
extensive  in  the  intestinal  canal,  but  if  we 
look  at  the  nature  of  the  lesions,  they  are 
of  the  same  class  as  those  which  take  place 
in  the  kindred  affections  of  the  lungs. 
There  was  disease  of  the  whole  system  :  but 
here  the  deposits  and  consequent  destruction 
took  the  lead  in  the  abdomen,  and  as,  ia 
rapid  consumption  of  the  lungs,  disease  de- 
stroys most  speedily  and  smoothly,  where 
there  is  the  least  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  reparative  powers,  so  also,  in  this  case 
of  consumption  of  the  bowels,  the  body 
wasted  away  with  few  symptoms  of  distress  ; 
being,  as  it  were,  silently  melted  down  by 
the  destroying  process,  which  rapidly 
spreads  through  the  vital  organs,  and  de- 
thrones life  almost  without  suffering  or 
struggle. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  pathology,  we 
have  here  a  very  pure  case  of  mal-nutrition — 
of  tuberculous  disease  developed  in  its  worst 
form,  manifesting  all  the  characters  of  a  per- 
verted and  degraded  nutrition.  The  matter 
which  was  deposited  in  various  parts,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  disease,  was  obviously 
a  degraded  material,  a  granular  form  of  al- 
bumen— the  fibrin  or  j)lasma  from  the 
blood,  but  destitute  of  the  fibres  and  nu- 
cleated cells  which  constitute  the  true  ele- 
ments of  organisation.  It  was,  as  it  were, 
the  plasma  in  a  comparatively  dead  state  ; 
not  so  dead  as  to  run  into  putrefaction  ; 
there  was  in  it  enough  of  vegetative  life  to 
enable  it  to  sustain  existence,  as  part  of  a 
living  texture.  But  wherever  it  was  throwa 
out,  it  clotted  and  blocked  up  the  structures, 
impeding  their  circulation,  leading  to  ul- 
ceration and  itself  further  degenerating  into 
the  still  more  lifeless  and  disintegrated  state 
of  mature  and  soft  yellow  tubercle,  which  is 
utterly  aplastic,  consisting  of  a  mere  mag- 
ma of  loose  granules. 

But  the  situation  in  which  the  chief  de- 
posits took  jilaee  will  serve  still  further  to 
explain  the  rajiidity  of  the  wasting.  The 
deposition  took  place  first  and  chieHy  in  the 
intestinal  canal  and  in  tlic  mesentery,  and 
thus  attacked  the  head  (piarters  of  nutrition 
and  assimilation,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  should  have  rapidly  wasted  ;  that 
his  i)owers  should  have  failed  more  and 
more,  that  they  should  have  shown  no  re- 
sistance against  the  disease.  In  fact,  we 
find,  both  from  the  extensive  ulcera- 
tion   of   the   bowels    and   the   tuberculous 
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deposit  there,  and  from  the  accumulation  of 
tuberculous  matter  in  the  mesenreric  glands, 
that  the  channels  of  nutrition  were  all 
blocked  up  ;  there  was  a  total  arrest  of  nu- 
tritious matter,  and  the  man  might  be  said, 
therefore,  to  be  palpably  starved  from  the 
want  of  a  supply  of  chyle,  or  materials 
for  chyle.  Hence,  the  rapid  tabes,  rapid 
sinking  ;  and  hence,  too,  the  absence  of  con- 
gestion, inflammation,  and  irritation,  which 
in  other  instances  check  and  ruffle  the 
downward  progress  of  the  consumptive. 

What  do  tlie  harassing  symptoms  of 
phthisis  in  the  lungs  arise  from — almost  all 
of  them  ?  Not  from  the  tubercles  alone, 
nor  from  their  softening  or  breaking  down 
alone;  but  from  inflammatory  congestion, and 
increased  secretion  and  irritation,  of  the 
adjoining  parts,  which  suffer  from  and  at- 
tempt to  circumscribe  the  destructive 
lesions  ;  this  it  is  that  developes  most  of  the 
symptoms  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
the  ordinary  form  of  phthisis.  By  with- 
drawing the  partial  superfluities  of  blood,  by 
preventing  or  removing  congestion  or  inflam- 
mation, we  may  palliate  many  of  these  symp- 
toms. No  such  measures  were  needed  here. 
The  disease  had  put  up  an  effectual  barrier 
against  any  superfluity  of  blood  in  the  lungs 
and  in  the  whole  system  ;  but  this  barrier, 
which  thus  was  keeping  away  these  irrita- 
tive symptoms,  was  also  leaving  the  disease 
to  take  its  full  ravages  unrestrained,  and 
to  consume  away  the  body  at  a  more  rapid 
rate.  So,  too,  being  in  this  starved  and  al- 
most bloodless  state,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  was  followed 
by  rapid  sinking  of  the  whole  powers,  and 
by  that  sudden  extension  of  the  ulceration 
of  the  intestines  wiiich  led  to  perforatio.i 
and  speedy  death.  After  that  htcmorrhage 
there  was  not  only  increastd  weakness  of 
the  whole  body,  but  another  remarkable 
anomaly  in  this  case,  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable lesions  which  can  occur  in  the  hu- 
man frame — perforation  of  the  intestines 
took  place  without  its  usual  terrible  symp- 
toms. We  are  sure,  from  the  presence  of 
some  traces  of  inflammation  there,  that  the 
perforation  had  existed  a  little  while  before 
death.  The  report  the  day  before  his  death 
states  that  he  was  seized  witli  violent  pain  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  lasted 
two  hours,  and  was  relieved  by  five  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium.  This  is  nothing  like  the 
usual  intense,  unappeasable  pain  in  perfora- 
tion of  the  intestine,  but  I  account  for  it  in 
this  way — the  body  had  been  so  blanched  of 
blood,  so  exhausted  of  excitability,  that  it 
might  be  said  there  were  not  the  materials 
for  pain  or  inflammation,  or  that  process  of 
excitement  which  usually  follows  this  in- 
jury. He  was  in  a  state  altogether  of 
atrophy,  collapse  and  sinking.  Disease  had 
so  completely  sapped  the   vitals  that  there 


was  scarcely  a  remnant  left  for  reaction,  and 
destruction  wrought  its  worst  without  shock 
and  almost  without  a  struggle. 

This  case  illustrates  very  well  an  extreme 
case  of  tuberculous  cachexia  ;  in  which  the 
plasma  of  the  system  was  degraded  to  the 
most  caco-plartic  or  aplastic  state.  Hence, 
wherever  the  material  of  nutrition  was 
thrown  out,  it  would  be  no  more  plastic 
lymph,  but  tubercle.  This  was  shown  ia 
the  adhesions  which  took  place.  The  intes- 
tines  and  other  jiarts  of  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen  were  adherent  to  each  other,  to 
the  surface  of  the  liver  and  so  on  ;  and  the 
main  mass  of  the  material  formiiig  the  ad- 
hesions was  made  up  of  granules.  This  was 
seen  in  a  striking  manner,  too,  in  the  deposit 
around  the  ulcers.  Tlie  margin  of  the  ul- 
cers was  tliickened,  which  is  the  process  by 
which  we  all  know  that  nature  tries  to  cir- 
cumscribe a  destructive  action.  But  what 
was  the  matter  thrown  out  for  this  purpose  ? 
It  was  not  lymph,  but  tuberculous  matter — 
the  granular  form  of  tubercle.  The  groups 
of  tubercles  around  the  ulcers  exhibited  in 
a  very  striking  manner  their  identity  with 
the  material  of  nutrition  :  that  which  in 
common  cases  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
lymph  here  appears  in  the  degraded  state  of 
tubercle. 

Concluding  Address. 

I  have  trespassed  a  little  beyond  the 
hour,  and  therefore  must  briefly  conclude  by 
tlianking  you  for  the  attention  you  have 
given  during  this  course  of  lectures  now  to 
terminate.  You  may  have  observed  that  I 
have  made  them  the  means  of  discussing 
many  important  subjects  in  pathology  ;  and 
I  have  done  so  because  i)ractical  medicine  is 
gradually,  but  steadily  assuming  a  much  more 
rational  aspect  than  formerly.  The  various 
doctrines  with  regard  to  pathology,  diagno- 
sis, and  treatment  of  diseases,  which  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  cf  advancing  and  teaching 
for  years  past,  are  now  becoming  more  esta- 
blished, and  in  divers  instances  are  brought 
forward  by  others  as  well  as  by  myself. 
Those  points  of  pathology  upon  which  I  am 
apt  to  dwell  are,  generally  speaking,  closely 
connected  with  practical  inferences ;  and  if 
I  have  been  less  anxious  than  clinical 
teachers  frequently  are  about  differential 
diagnosis  or  minute  distinctions  in  nosology, 
it  is  not  because  they  are  not  useful  in  their 
way,  but  because  I  am  convinced  t'.iat  the 
more  you  turn  your  attention  to  the  nature 
of  disease,  rather  than  its  name,  the  better 
will  you  be  supplied  with  the  true  rules  of 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  practice.  That 
which  you  begin  here  as  students  1  hope  you 
will  continue  as  practitioners  :  for  thewhole 
course  of  a  medical  man's  life  is  that  of 
study.  He  is  learning  from  its  beginning  to 
its  end.  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing some  of  you  that  there  is  no  case  of 
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disease,  however  common,  however  familiar, 
however  apparently  easy  to  be  understood, 
but  what  is  full  of  new  and  profitable  in- 
terest, when  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  ra- 
tional pathology.  I  think  we  are  getting 
more  and  more  into  a  period  in  which  the 
practice  of  medicine  will  be  interesting, 
rational,  and  satisfactory,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive and  useful.  I  now  bid  you  farewell. 
hoping  that  those  of  you  whom  1  shall  meet 
again  will  return  to  your  studies  with  re- 
newed energy  on  the  approaching  session. 

CAUTIONS  WITH  REGARD  To  THE  PREMONI- 
TORY SIGNS  OF   PUERPERAL 
CONVULoIONS. 

BY  DR.  MEIGS  AND  M.  COl.OMBAT. 

Let  the  physician  be  aware  of  the  danger  of 
headache  in  women  in  advanced  stages  of 
gestation.  A  severe  headache,  and  especially 
one  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  weight  on 
the  crown,  or  a  severe  pain  that  can  be 
covered  with  the  thumb,  is  but  one  step 
removed  from  eclampsia.  Such  a  person 
ought  to  be  bled  freely  from  the  arm,  if  it 
be  possible  to  do  so  without  flying  in  the 
Tcry  face  of  powerful  counter-indications. 
I  have  not  spared  the  lancet  in  many  such 
cases;  but  1  may  confidently  assert,  that 
where  I  have  done  so,  I  have  had  cause 
most  bitterly  to  regret  it.  A  severe  head- 
ache in  a  woman  advanced  in  pregnancy 
should  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  she  ought  to 
be  let  blood — almost,  1  was  about  to  add, 
without  inquiring  of  the  pulse,     M. 

For  those  cases  of  mnomnia  that  are 
coincident  with  a  plethoric  habit  of  body, 
we  should  direct  a  venesection,  which  is, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  first  and  best 
of  sedatives.  C.  [Not  merely  to  cure  the 
vigil,  but,  what  is  far  more  imi)orti>nt,  to 
ward  off  the  attack  of  convulsion  or  apo- 
plexy, which  should  be  held  as  threatened, 
and  even  as  an  imminent  danger,  for  jjcrsons 
in  whom  the  insomnia  has  arisen  to  a  con- 
siderable height.]      M. 

If  a  woman  in  labour  should  say.  Sir,  I 
cannot  see  you,  the  room  ha-s  been  darkened  ; 
or  should  she  say,  I  see  every  object  doubled, 
or  only  half  of  any  object,  I  esteem  it  far 
more  prudent  to  look  upon  the  complaint 
as  one  ejigent  of  innncdiate  treatment,  than 
to  say,  along  with  M.  Colonibat,  that  it 
arises  from  syu)i)atl)y  with  the  womb,  and 
pass  it  Hlightly  by,  A  woman  in  labour 
said  to  me,  "  Doctor,  what  is  the  matter, 
sir.*  I  cannot  see  you."  "  Give  me  a  ban- 
dage and  basin,"  said  I  to  the  nurse; 
"quick,  quick  !"  but  before  I  could  tie  up 
the  arm,  she  was  in  eclampsia.     iNl. 
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Gentlemen, — I  shall  call  your  attention 
to-day  to  some  cases  of  dropsy  after  scarlet 
fever,  and  continue  my  remai'ks  upo'i  the 
pathology  of  Bright's  disease,  or  dropsy 
dependent  on  fatty  kidney. 

The  little  boy  whom,  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  lecture,  as  suffering  from  dropsy  after 
scarlet  fever,  is  nearly  well.  His  diopsjr 
has  disappeared,  his  urine  much  less  albu- 
minous, yet  up  to  yesterday  he  continued  to 
pass  considerable  quantities  of  lithic  acid, 
which  sunk  in  grains  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  giving  to  the  urine  much  of  that  dark 
appearance  it  is  wont  to  assume  when  it 
contains  blood.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of 
this  kind  where  the  ajipearance  so  commonly 
noticed  in  bloody  urine  has,  en  examination, 
been  found  to  be  due  to  lithic  acid.  The 
application  of  heat  and  nitric  acid,  generally 
will  decide  the  question,  for  if  there  be  no 
albumen  there  can  be  no  blood  in  the  urine. 

Within  the  last  ten  days,  a  boy,  set.  14, 
came  into  the  hospital,  univer.«ally  dropsical ; 
his  skin  destiuamating  freely  after  scarlet 
fever.  The  urine  in  this  case  was  albuminous, 
smoky,  and  dark  coloured,  with  a  copious 
precipitate,  of  the  nature  of  which  I  was 
uncertain  until  I  had  used  the  microscope, 
when  I  found  that  it  consisted,  as  in  the  last 
case,  almost  entirely  of  lithic  acid.  The 
quantity  of  epithelial  scales  was  greater  thaa 
in  healthy  urine.  This  patient  is  doing  well, 
under  u  diaphoretic  treatment,  with  mode- 
rate purging. 

The  excretion  of  large  quantities  of  lithic 
acid  in  both  these  instances,  as  well  as  the 
evidence  afforded,  by  the  presence  of  albumen 
in  the  urine,  of  an  hyperaemic  slate  of  kid- 
ney, denote  an  irritjition  of  that  gland  which 
it  takes  time  to  subdue.  The  epithelium  is 
so  freely  formed  as  to  fill  up  the  tubes ; 
there  is,  indeed,  a  process  of  desquamation 
on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  kidneys  similar 
to  that  which  takes  place  on  the  skin.  When 
these  particles  of  epithelium  pass  off ,  a.**  they 
will  do  genernlly  after  a  time,  then  the  dropsi- 
cal symptoms  will  subside  ;  hence  it  is  most 
im|)ortant  to  kcej)  up  cutaneous  action  until 
the  renal  secretion  be  completely  restored, 
lest  such  matters  as  ought  be  carried  off  by 
the  skin  should  find  their  way  to  the  kidney, 
and  the  renal  irritation  be  thereby  increased. 
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When  the  irritation  continues  unabated,  all 
the  worst  consequences  attributed  to  Bright's 
disease  may  occur,  and  the  patient  will  die 
from  suppressed  urinary  secretion,  with  all 
the  effects  of  a  retention  of  urea  in  the  blood. 

The  following  case,  lately  in  the  hospital, 
is  one  quite  in  point: — 

A  girl,  II  years  of  a'^e,  had  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever  a  month  before  her  admission 
into  the  hospital.  The  symptoms  of  the 
fever  were  ill-defined  ;  the  eruption  was  im- 
perfectly developed.  The  attack  appeared 
to  be  a  mild  one.  She  was  treated  as  an 
out-pal ient,  and  seemed  to  get  well.  Just 
before  she  came  to  the  hospital,  having  been 
exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  a  new  set  of  symp- 
toms presented  themselves  ;  and  here  it  may 
be  noticed,  that  it  is  in  the  mild  forms  of  the 
disease  that  the  dangerous  sequelae  are  most 
to  be  apprehended,  the  poison  having  been 
very  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  eliminated. 
This  patie  it  then  had  sore-throat,  enlarged 
tonsils,  a  dry  skin.  The  urine  was  scanty, 
smoky,  and  albuminoas,  and  contained 
numerous  scales  of  epithelium  and  grains  of 
lithic  acid.  She  was  almost  universally 
dropsical,  and  complained  of  headache  and 
deafness.  She  was  bled  and  purged,  had 
diuretics,  and  was  blistered  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  for  the  head  symptoms.  Her 
symptoms  continued  without  material  altera- 
tion up  to  the  2tjth  of  Novernber,  when  ^he 
■was  seized  with  diarrhoea,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  epileptic  fit :  this  was  repeated 
twice.  From  that  time  slie  remained  in  a 
semi-comatose  state  for  some  days,  when 
she  w-is  seized  with  dyspnoea,  accompanied 
by  delirium,  which  continued  up  to  the  time 
of  her  death.  During  this  time  her  urine 
was  very  scanty,  and  almost  entirely  passed 
■with  the  motions.  A  day  or  two  before  her 
death  a  little  was  obtained,  and  this  was 
found  to  be  smoky  and  albuminous,  and  to 
contain  epithelial  particles  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

Upon  a  post-raortem  examination,  the 
braiu  was  found  to  be  healthy  ;  there  was 
no  sub-arachnoid  effusion,  which  perhaps 
■was  due  to  a  hyperiemic  slate  of  the  bram  ; 
the  liver  was  enlarged,  and  there  was  a  co- 
pious effusion  of  serous  fluid  into  both 
pleurae,  and  recent  lymph  poured  out  upon 
the  surface  of  the  memlirjne.  This  pleuritic 
affection  no  doubt  materially  hastened  her 
end. 

In  this  case  the  kidneys  were  rather  larger 
than  natural,  and  their  appearance  was  such 
that  I  am  quite  sure  no  one  with  unaided 
vision  would  have  hesitated  to  pronounce 
them  examples  of  the  morbid  state  known 
as  B right's  disease.  They  were  mottled  on 
the  suriace,  congested  here  and  there,  pale 
and  aniemic  elsewhere.  They  exhibited, 
indeed,  what"  some  writers  on  the  disease 
have  described  as  "  a  remarkable  mixture  of 


hypersemia  and  anaemia."  The  principal 
hyperaemia  was  in  the  tubular  portion  ;  the 
aiiBeraia  in  the  cortical  substance,  though  ia 
this  there  were  also  some  spots  of  conges- 
tion. It  was  plain,  too,  that  some  deposit 
had  taken  place  in  or  between  the  tubes. 

Such  was  the  rough  anatomy  of  the  kid- 
neys ;  but  I  would  not  pronounce  positively 
on  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  these  organs 
until  I  had  examined  them  by  the  microscope. 
And  let  me  here  remark,  that  in  future  the 
interests  of  science  demand  that  we  should 
never,  without  this  aid,  attempt  to  decide 
on  the  nature  of  renal  lesion.  I.  believe 
that  many  cases  have  been  set  down  for 
Bright's  disease  which  were  not  really  so, 
and  that  the  real  disease  in  a  partial  state 
has  often  been  overlooked  ;  and  that  healthy 
kidneys,  owing  to  some  accidental  irregu- 
larity in  their  circulation,  have  been  con- 
demned as  morbid.  It  is  not  long  ago  that, 
at  a  post-mortem  inspection  here,  we  found 
kidneys  which  had  so  much  the  ap])earancc 
of  Bright's  disease  that  I  could  not  persuade 
myself  to  view  them  otherwise  than  as  ex- 
amples of  it ;  yet  Dr.  Johnson,  on  a  micro- 
scopical examination  of  them,  found  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  disease.  Hereafter,  then, 
you  must  place  no  confidence  in  any  report 
of  an  inspection  for  renal  disease  in  which 
the  condition  of  the  epithelium  has  not  been 
determined  by  the  microscope. 

To  return  to  our  case :  the  kidneys  were 
subjected  to  microscopic  examination  both 
by  Dr.  Johnson  and  myself.  We  found  a 
large  quantity  of  epithelium  filling  up  the 
tubes;  it  was  healthy  in  character,  but  un- 
usual in  quantity ;  it  clogged  the  tubes, 
compressed  the  portal  plexuses,  congested 
the  Malpighian  tufts,  and  cutting  oft"  the 
force  of  the  heart  from  the  renal  veins,  left 
the  radicles  of  that  system  to  be  congested 
in  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi :  thus  explaining 
the  appearances  above  described. 

The  paleness  of  the  cortical  substance  was 
due  to  the  excessive  formation  of  epithelium; 
its  anaemia,  to  compression  of  the  portal 
plexus ;  while  the  occasional  patches  of 
congestion  indicated  the  position  of  some 
Mal|)ighian  tufts  in  which  the  circulation 
was  delayed. 

It  is  pliin  that  this  disease  is  different 
from  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney,  as  I 
described  it  to  you  in  my  last  lecture,  al- 
though it  produces  the  same  mechanical 
effects,  and  is  accompanied  by  very  similar 
constitutional  phenomena.  In  this  disease 
the  epithelium  is  healthy  in  quality,  and 
superabundant  in  quantity  ;  but  in  Bright's 
disease  it  is  unhealthy,  being  loaded  with 
fat.  I  will  not  say  that  in  this  latter  disease 
the  epithelium  is  formed  in  undue  quantity 
but  irom  its  size  and  the  tortuousness  of 
the  tubes  it  accumulates  in  greater  quantities 
than  it  ought.     In  both  cases  the  same  me- 
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chanical  effect  on  the  kidney  is  produced,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  in  both  albumen  ap- 
pears in  the  urine.  At  length,  however,  that 
secretion  becomes  diminished  in  quantity, urea 
accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  then  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by  urea  shew  themselves. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  urea  in  the 
blood  does  not  poison  unless  there  be  no 
vent  for  it  through  the  kidneys.  I  once 
injected  half  a  drachm  of  urea  into  the  vein 
of  a  dog,  and  the  only  effect  produced  was 
an  excessive  secretion  of  urine.  The  place 
where  the  dog  was  kept  was  literally  flooded 
in  an  hour  or  two  by  the  frequency  and 
quantity  of  his  micturition.  If  you  find 
abundance  of  urea  in  the  blood,  and  little  in 
the  urine,  symptoms  of  poisoning  will  soon 
come  on,  if  no  improvement  take  place. 

In  my  former  lecture  I  referred  to  cases 
of  inflammatory  dropsy,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  practitioners  was  long  ago  called  by 
Dr.  Blackall,  and  I  stated  my  conviction 
that  this  disease  is  very  similar  to  dropsy 
after  scarlet  fever.  The  kidneys  in  both 
cases  are  in  a  state  of  irritation  ;  in  the 
latter,  from  poison  introduced  ;  in  the  for- 
mer, from  a  secretion  retained. 

The  anatomy  of  the  kidneys  in  inflamma- 
tory dropsy  has  yet  to  be  investigated.  I 
believe  1  can  furnish  a  contribution  to  this 
subject ;  but  as  my  examination  was  made  a 
long  time  ago,  1  do  not  desire  to  attnch 
great  importance  to  it.  You  may  remeniher 
I  told  you,  in  my  last  lecture,  that  I  had,  at 
one  time,  formed  the  opinion,  that  in  Bright's 
disease  there  was  an  undue  secretion  of  epi- 
thelium into  the  uriniferous  tubes,  by 
which  they  were  distended  and  clogged. 
This  view  was  founded  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  kidneys  in  a  case  of  dropsy  with 
albuminous  urine,  which  ran  its  course  very 
quickly  ;  at  that  time  I  thought  the  case 
was  one  of  Bright's  disease.  I  am  now  of 
opinion  it  was  one  of  inflammatory  dropsy. 

The  patient  was  a  fine-looking  young  man, 
25  years  of  age,  of  regular  habits,  and 
never  exposed  to  privations.  After  exj)o- 
fiure  to  cold,  he  was  seized  with  jiains  in  his 
legs  and  shiverings  ;  four  or  five  days  after, 
swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles  came  on, 
and  he  became  at  la>t  universally  anasarcous. 
He  had  great  pain  in  the  back.  His  urine 
became  scanty,  smoky,  and  albuminous  ;  its 
specific  gravity  was  I  015.  He  was  under 
treatment  for  these  symptoms  a  month 
without  material  change.  He  was  frc('ly 
bled,  purged,  had  diuretics  aiul  occasional 
liot-air  baths.  One  day  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  shivering  and  vomiting,  with 
|)ain  in  his  right  side.  His  urine  became 
bloody  and  extremely  scanty.  The  shiver- 
ing was  repeated,  followed  with  colliquative 
diarrhoea.  Tiie  abdomen  became  ))ainful 
and  tympanitic;  manifest  symptoms  of 
acute  iieritonilis  and  pleurisy  set  in,  and  he 


died  after  four  days  of  great  suffering,  with- 
out any  head  symptom.  On  a  post-mortem 
examination  unequivocal  signs  of  recent 
pleurisy  and  peritonitis  appeared.  The  kid- 
neys were  much  enlarged,  and  mottled  on 
their  exterior.  The  cortical  substance  was 
extremely  pale,  but  presented,  here  and 
there,  hyperaemic  spots ;  the  medullary 
portion  was  red  and  congested.  On  re- 
ferring to  my  notes  of  the  Microscopic  Ex- 
amination, 1  find  it  stated,  that  "  the  tubes 
were  enlarged  and  filled  by  an  abundant  epi- 
thelial formation,  which  seemed  to  distend 
them.  On  making  a  transverse  section,  the 
dilated  state  of  the  tubes  was  more  conspi- 
cuous, and  the  epithelium  could  be  pressed 
out  of  them,  leaving  only  their  dilated 
walls.  Several  Malpighian  bodies  were  en- 
larged." 

Here  was  a  state  of  kidney  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  girl  who  died  of  dropsy 
after  scarlet  fever.  Large  Malpighian 
bodies,  excessive  formation  of  ei)ithelium 
in  the  tubes,  leading  to  retention  of  urea, 
which  was  found  not  only  in  the  blood, 
but  likewise  in  the  fluid  effused  into 
the  serous  cavities.  It  is  worthy  of  your 
notice,  that  while  the  early  symptoms  of 
these  two  cases  were  very  similar,  the  mode 
of  death  was  the  same — violent  inflamma- 
tion of  serous  membranes  ;  and  a  question 
of  great  interest  arises  out  of  this ;  Is 
it  in  cases  of  this  kind,  that  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  pleura  and  other 
serous  membranes  are  most  apt  to  shew 
themselves  ;  cases  in  which  the  disease  runs 
a  short  course,  and  in  which  the  morbid  ele- 
ment is  quickly  and  almost  suddenly  re- 
tained in  the  blood  ? 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  the 
true  pathology  of  Bright's  disease.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  examined  forty  cases  of  ac- 
knowledged Bright's  disease.  In  all,  the 
grand  anatomical  conditions  were,  an  im- 
natural  deposit  of  fat  in  the  epithelial  cells, 
deranging,  by  its  pressure,  the  circulation, 
obliterating  the  vessels,  and  causing  atrophy 
of  the  kidneys.  Such  a  disease,  then,  dif- 
fers from  those  before  mentioned,  both  in 
its  anatomy  and  in  its  symptoms.  The  true 
Bright's  disease  comes  on  i-ilently  and  insi- 
diously, and  u  patient  may  die  of  some 
other  disease  without  exhibiting  a  single 
symptom  of  renal  affection.  A  case  of 
this  kind  fell  under  my  own  observa- 
tion about  two  years  ago.  I  examined  the 
body  of  a  gentleman  who  died  from  another 
disease,  but  who  had  always  a|)])eared  re- 
markably iuMlthy.  A  few  days  before  his 
dentil  his  urine  was  discovered  to  be  albu- 
minous, and  the  kidneys  were  subsequently 
found  in  an  early  stage  of  Bright's  disease. 

In  Bright's  disease  the  entire  structure  of 
the  kidneys  does  not  become  involved  all  at 
once,  nor  even  quickly.  The  abnormal  depo- 
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sit  takes  place  gradually  ;  one  set  of  tubes 
after  another  becoming  affected.  In  the  other 
cases,  however,  instead  of  lasting  for  months, 
or  for  years,  from  two  to  eigVit  weeks  appears 
to  be  the  average  of  time  occupied  by  the 
march  of  the  disease  ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
several  sets  of  tubes,  or  pyramids  of  Fer- 
rein,  become  affected  all  at  once,  or  very 
rapidly  after  each  other. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  that  after  expo- 
sure to  cold,  Bright's  disease  may  for  the 
first  time  show  itself  by  symptoms,  and 
prove  rapidly  fatal ;  but  in  such  cases  the 
fatty  accumulation  has  been  gradually  form- 
ing for  a  long  time  previous.  Such  a  con- 
dition is  one  of  active  congestion,  superven- 
ing on  fatty  deposit.  How  much  more  se- 
rious, tiien,  is  exposure  to  cold,  when  fatty 
kidney  is  already  in  existence,  than  when 
the  kidney  has  been  previously  healthy  ! 
The  same  difference  seems  to  exist  between 
these  two  cases  as  between  the  occurrence 
of  pneumonia  in  a  tubercular  or  healthy 
lung.  The  inflammatory  affection  is  much 
more  serious  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
case. 

The  rapidity  of  course  which  dropsy 
from  fatty  kidney  may  run,  will  depend, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the  patient ;  on  his  manner 
and  habits  of  life ;  on  the  comforts  he  can 
command ;  on  the  necessity  of  exposure, 
&c.  ;  and  so,  in  considering  this  question  in 
reference  to  all  classes  of  society,  we  may 
reasonably  contrast  rich  and  poor.  The 
former  surrounded  by  comforts,  and  not 
obliged  to  expose  himself  to  the  inclemencies 
of  weather,  will  nut  only  have  the  disease 
for  a  long  time  without  any  symptom,  but, 
soon  after  symptoms  have  appeared,  he  may 
go  on  for  a  considerable  period  without 
material  change.  Not  so  the  poor  man  : 
earning  his  bread  by  his  daily  labour,  he  is 
frequently  exposed  to  influences  which 
check  cutaneous  action,  occasion  congestion 
of  the  kidney,  and  defective  secretion  by  it. 

An  instance  occurred  to  me  last  summer, 
which  strikingly  illustrated  the  facility  with 
which  congestion  of  kidneys  may  be  induced 
by  a  sudden  check  to  the  action  of  the  skin. 
1  was  attending  a  gentleman  fur  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  Bright's  disease.  His 
urine  was  highly  albuminous,  and  occa- 
sionally smoky  :  he  was  also  unusually  ana- 
sarcous,  and  had  some  ascites.  The  case 
was  going  on  quite  favourably  under  the 
treatment  adopted,  and  as  the  weather  was 
fine  and  warm,  I  encouraged  him  to  take 
exercise.  One  day  he  stood  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  at  his  window,  with  less  than 
his  usual  clothing,  exposed  to  a  hot  sun  and 
a  sharp,  dry,  east  wind.  Shortly  after  this, 
as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  house  for  his 
walk,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
violent  pain  in  the  loins,  which  compelled 


him  at  once  to  go  to  bed.  When  I  saw  him 
he  appeared  to  be  suffering  the  most  ago- 
nizing pain  in  the  back,  and  extending  over 
the  abdomen,  rather  relieved  by  pressure 
there.  He  vomited  frequently,  and  his  suf- 
ferings were  like  those  of  a  patient  in  whom 
a  calculus  is  passing  through  the  ureter. 
The  urine  now  became  very  scanty  and  very 
smoky,  almost  black.  Opium  and  topical 
cupping  were  employed  to  relieve  the  pain, 
which,  after  a  short  time,  subsided,  but  it 
was  long  before  the  healthy  secretion  of 
urine  could  be  re-established. 

You  will,  then,  observe  that  an  undue  ac- 
cumulation of  fat  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
kidney  is  the  grand  anatomical  character  of  the 
chronic  form  of  dropsy  with  albuminous  urine, 
or  true  Bright's  disease ;  but  that  fatty 
kidney  may  appear  to  run  a  rapid  course  in 
consequence  of  the  supervention  of  active 
hypersemia  upon  an  already  diseased  kidney, 
just  as  phthisis  may  appear  to  run  a  rapid 
course  by  the  supervention  of  pneumonia, 
or  bronchitis,  though  the  tubercle  may 
have  been  long  previously  deposited  in  the 
lung  ;  and  1  must  here  remind  you  that,  ia 
this  disease,  the  state  of  hypercemia  is  al- 
ways secondary,  whether  it  be  accive  or 
passive.  The  deposit  of  fat  will  not  of  itself 
cause  a  hyperemia  in  the  Malpighian  tufts, 
but  an  anseiiiia  of  the  portal  plexuses  ;  and 
the  checking  of  cutaneous  action  by  expo- 
sure to  cold,  will  give  rise  to  an  irritated 
state  of  the  kidneys,  an  increased  attraction 
of  blood  to  these  organs,  an  active  hy- 
perfcmia  of  them. 

It  is  a  feature  of  the  system  of  pathology 
which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  greatly  enforced  by  the  te;.ch- 
ing  of  the  clever  but  mischievous 
Broussais  in  France,  that  all  morbid  actions 
are  preceded  by  more  or  less  of  congestion 
in  the  part  diseased,  and  that  the  diseased 
state  is  the  consequence  of  this  abnormal 
afllux  of  blood.  But  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  shew,  that,  in  almost  all  instances, 
the  afflux  of  blood  is  a  consequence,  and 
not  a  cause.  In  the  disease  we  are  now 
considering,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 
The  slow  and  insidious  deposit  of  fat  is  due 
to  an  alteration  in  the  quality,  not  in  the 
quantity  of  the  blood  ;  and  the  pressure  of 
this  ujion  certain  parts  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem of  the  kidney,  gives  rise  to  its  con- 
gestion. 

To  determine  the  true  pathology  of  the 
disease,  we  must,  as  I  have  before  told  you, 
look  back  to  those  circumstances  which 
favour  the  formation  of  fat.  We  know 
well  that  fat  is  normally  deposited  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body.  In  the  kidney  the 
deposit  of  fat  is  naturally  very  small  in 
quantity ;  so  small  that  its  presence  may  be 
readily  overlooked.  In  this  disease  we  find 
it  in  abundance.     Hence  two  questions  ap- 
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pear  toarise.  l.Wliy  isthe  fat  formed  at  all  ? 
2.  Why  is  it  deposited  in  the  kidney  ? 
It  were  premature  to  Sjieculate  on  these 
points  at  present.  We  may,  however, 
assert  that  the  fat  may  be  formed  in  two 
ways — first,  directly  from  the  food,  and 
sec<indly,in  the  secondary  destructive  assi- 
milating processes.  One  nay  conjecture 
that  it  might  result  from  an  abnormal  asso- 
ciation of  the  elements  of  those  secondary 
organic  compounds  which  are  usually  ex- 
creted by  the  kidneys;  and  thus  its  depo- 
sition in  that  organ  may  be  determined. 
These  questions,  however,  remain  for  fur- 
ther examination  and  research,  and  the  two 
analogous  diseases  —  fatty  liver  and  fatty 
kidney — afford  an  ample  field  for  the  inves- 
tigation. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  useful  for  me 
to  sum  up  the  different  points  to  which  1 
have  been  directing  your  attention.  First, 
then,  drop-y  with  albuminous  urine  may 
occur  along  witha  healthy  kidney, which, how- 
ever, is  mechanically  congested  by  some  ob- 
stacle to  the  circulation, as  in  cases  of  diseased 
heart ;  or  where,  in  a  kidney  also  healthy  in 
structure,  there  exif^ts  disease  of  the  blood, 
attended  with  tenuity  and  weakness  of  the 
blood-vessels,  as  in  scurvy  aiid  purpura. — 
Secondly,  it  may  occur  where  the  kidney  is 
irritated  by  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever, 
causing  excessive  secretion  of  e])ithelium. — 
Thirdly,  where  the  kidney  is  irritated  by 
retained  urea,  or  by  some  product  of  the 
action  of  the  skin  which  ought  to  have  been 
excreted  by  that  emunctory. 

Fourthly,  where  the  uriniferous  tubes  are 
filled  with  an  abnormal  deposit  of  fat  in  the 
epithelial  cells. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  treatment.  When 
dropsy  with  albiuuinous  urine  arises  from 
either  the  second  or  the  third  cause,  then  an 
antiphlogistic  and  eliniinatory  plan  of 
treatment  may  be  frequently  pursued  with 
advantage.  I  do  not  mean  that  large  quan- 
tities of  blood  are  to  be  taken.  Patients  of 
this  third  class  do  not  bear  large  depletion  ; 
and  this  may  be  asserted  generally  of  all 
patients  labouring  under  maladies  which  are 
due  to  a  poii-on  or  mor);id  matter  in  the 
blood.  iSmall  topical  detractions  of  blood 
are  what  are  motit  advisable;  and  only  in 
cases  where  there  is  considerable  congestion 
of  the  kidneys.  It  is,  however,  to  the 
eliminatory  part  of  the  treatment  that  I 
would  attach  most  importance:  keep  open 
all  the  emunctories  to  a  moderate  degn  e, 
but  especially  the  skin  ;  by  promoting 
the  action  of  which,  you  not  oidy  favour  the 
excretion  of  the  poison,  but  you  relieve  the 
kidneys. 

W'hen  the  disease  arises  from  the  fourth 
cause,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  If  a  jiatient 
should  apply  for  advice  quite  in  the   early 


stage,  then,  change  of  air,  rigid  diet,  and 
exercise,  may  prevent  the  further  march 
of  the  disease ;  but  if  the  later  stages 
have  arrived,  then  the  treatment  will  be 
much  the  same  as  that  advised  for  the  second 
and  third  forms  of  dropsy.  The  jiatient  is 
threatened  with  the  accumulation  of  a  poisoa 
in  the  blood,  and  the  object  of  the  prac- 
titioner should  be  to  keep  down  the  quantity 
of  that  deleterious  agent,  and  keep  open  the 
channels  for  its  removal.  But  in  these 
cases  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  de- 
plete too  mi:ch  ;  the  more  you  deprive  the 
blood  of  its  colouring  matter,  the  more  you 
depress  its  vilal  jiower,  its  natural  actions, 
and  the  greater  hold  you  give  to  any  poison- 
ous agent  which  may  have  been  developed 
in  it.  You  must  be  careful  not  to  attribute 
too  much  importance  to  an  azotized  diet,  as 
a  remedy  in  the  advanced  sttiges.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  early  periods  it 
is  most  useful  to  guard  against  the  intro- 
duction of  aliments  into  the  system  which 
may  teed  the  fatty  deposits,  or  supply  the 
blood  with  fat.  Hut  such  a  system  can  do 
little  or  nothing  when  the  deposit  has  al- 
ready taken  ])lace  in  large  quantity  :  it  may 
possibly  diminish  the  further  deposit  of  fat. 
The  best  general  i  ule  I  can  lay  down  on  the 
subject  of  diet  in  these  periods  of  the  disease, 
is  to  suit  the  diet  to  the  exigencies,  and  in 
some  measure  to  the  feelings  and  ajipetite  of 
your  patient,  and  to  adapt  it,  as  far  as  you 
can,  to  his  powers  of  primary  assimilation. 


CLEKT  PALATE. 

The  origin  of  cleft  palate  has  been  referred 
to  different  causes,  bul^  no  explanation  has 
been  hitherto  offered  of  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  a  fissure  in  the  mexlian  line  never  occurs, 
except  in  ihe  posterior  part  of  the  palate, 
and  has  never  been  observed  anteriorly,  or 
in  the  lip.  M.  Petrequin  accounts  for  this 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  two  superior 
maxillary  bones  are  not  contiguous :  as 
originally  they  are  sejiarated  by  the  inter- 
niaui/lari/  bone,  a  fissure  anterior  to  the 
palatine  hones  must,  therefore,  be  situated 
between  the  inter-ma.\illary  and  one  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bones,  and  must  be 
lateral  at  whichever  side  it  may  occur  ;  but 
posteriorly  the  fissure  must  be  median,  as  it 
exists  between  the  two  palatine  bones  which 
are  not  sej)arated  by  any  intervening  bone.— 
M.  Petrequin's  Truile  d'Auatrmiie  Medico- 
Chirnrgicale,  and  Britiak  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review. 

[We  apprehend  that  physiologists  have 
long  been  aware  that  in  cases  of  double  hare- 
lip, whei-e  the  fissures  extend  into  the  palate, 
the  isolated  jiortion  of  bone  which  separates 
the  slits  is  to  Oe  considered  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  intermaxillary  bones. — Ed, 
Gaz.] 
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Name 

of 
Patient. 


87.   R.  L. 


Sex. 


Amount 

of 
exercise 
taken. 


Disease. 


57  I    M. 


None 


Temperature  of  the 

Mouth.   Hand.    Atmo- 
sphere. 


Fah.        Fah. 
98°.5  I  8l°.5 


Fah. 
68°. 


90. 


91 


72    I  Diarrhoea  (chio- 
!      nic  ;   ascites 

Has  had  diarrhrea  from  childood ;  motions  rarely  soliJ.  The  liver  is  enlarged  ; 
abdomen  distended  with  fluid.  There  are  cramps  and  pains  in  tiie  lower  limbs. 
The  complexion  is  sallovv.     The  patient  has  drunk  freely  at  all  times. 

88.  J.  F.     1  67  I    M.    I      None      |  112  1  Asthma  ;    hydro-  I  95°.    |  78°.    |  68^ 

I        pericardium        | 
Asthma  permanent,  owin^  to  emphysema  and  congested  bronchi.     The  patient  has 
beeu  subject  to  rheum.itism   of  the  joint,-;.     The  action   of  the  heart  deep-seated, 
scarce  audible.      Irregular  pulse  ;  lips  livid.     L'yspnoea  of  twelve  years*  duration. 

89.  M.  P.    I  28  I    M.    I     None      |    72  1      Leipothymia ;      198°.    J  89°.     |  62°. 

1    hypochondriasis    | 
The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  subdivided  ;  the  impulse  of  the  organ  increased  slightly. 

Leipothymia  about  every  ten   days.     Respiration    bronchial  ;    costiveness ;    urine 

orange-coloured.     Pain  in  the  lower  extremities.     Spirits  depres^icd. 
A.  \V.   I  22  I    F.    I     None     |    96  I    Dysmenorrhuca  ;    I  99°.    |  92°.   |  62°. 

I  cardihlgia  | 

The  patient  has  forcing  pains  at  the  hypogastrium  during  the  menstrual  period  ;  also 

pains  in  the  lower  extren.ities,  especially  at  the  joints  ;    she   passes   black  coagula. 

After  food,  there  is  pain  referred  to   the  sternum,  and  flatulence.     Tongue  white  ; 

urine  deposits  lithates.     Superciliary  pains  iu  the  evening. 
M.  P.  I  28  I    F.    I     None     ]  120  |  Morbus  Brigluii ;  I  99°.5  |  91°.    |  62°. 

I     dysmenorrliupa      | 
Occasional  pains  in  the  loins ;  urine  albuminous  ;  oedema  of  the  legs,  breasts,  Ike.  of 

two  years'  standing.     At  the  menstrual   period  there  has  been,  for  twelve  months, 

pain  in  the  hopogastric  and  left  inguinal  regions,  as  well  as  across  the  loins.     Passes 

black    coagula.     Frequently  hemicrania.      Palpitation,    felt    chiefly  when   in    bed. 

There  is  a  musical  sound  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart. 
C.  D.     1  37  I    F.    I      None      |    80  |      Menorrliagia      1  98°.    |  9.0°.    |  62°. 
Besides   considerable   losses,  with  some  coagula,   at  the   menstrual  period,  there  is 

dizziness,  coronal  cephaloea,  pain  in   loins  and  lower  extremities.     Tne  patient  is 

hysterically  nervous,  and  looks  somewhat  exsanguine. 

93.  M.  S.    I  52  i    F.    I    5  miles    [    84  |  Lupus  |  96°.5  |  93°.    I  64°. 
The  malady  has  existed  extensively  over  one  side  of  the  face  for  several  years,  and  is  of 

six  and  thirty  years'  duration.     The  patient  has  ceased  to  menstruate.     (Has  taken 
Tinct.  Aconiti  and  Potass.  lodidi.) 

94.  M.  H.  I  64  1    F.    I      None      |  128  |     Morbus  cordis     |  98°.5  |  9.5°.    !  64°. 
Impulse  of  the  heart  increased  ;    a  bruit  attendant  on  the  first  sound.     Respiration 

bronchial ;  percussion  sound  clear.     Pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium  ;    articular 
and  muscular  pain  in  right  arm  and  shoulder.      Urine  non-albuminous. 
W.  E.  I  21  I    M.    I     None      |    72  |  Lithiasis  |  98°.5  |  7S\5  \  62°. 

Passes  crystals  of  uric  acid.     Pulse  weak  ;  tongue  while,  coated. 

Z.  A.    I  53  I    M.    I      None      |    96  I  Pyrosis ;  I  97'.5  |  76°.    1  62°. 

I       gastrodynia        | 
Sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  stomach  after  food  ;    at  other  times  sense  of  sinking 
there.     Ejects  clear  water  by  mouth  five  or  sis  times  daily.     Intellect  dull  and  slow. 


92. 


95. 


96. 
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Name 

of 
Patient. 

< 

Sex. 

Amount 

of 
exercise 
taken. 

"5 

Disease. 

Temperature  of  the 

Mouth.   Hand.    Atmo- 
sphere. 

97.  C.  L. 

50 

M. 

None 

80 

Hypertrophy   of 
the  liver 

Fah.        Fah.        Fah. 
100°.  1  80°.     1  62°. 

98 


99 


100 


101 


102 


62°. 


In  this  case  the  liver  reaches  to  within  an  inch  of  the  umbilicus.  The  tongue  is  furred 
at  the  centre.  Urine  saffron-coloured.  Constant  cold  chills,  rarely  followed  by 
flushes  of  heat.  Night  sweats,  followed  by  sensation  of  coldness.  Respiratory 
murmur  natural,  but  not  developed  until  the  inspiratory  effort  is  half  over.  Frame 
emaciated. 

J.  P.     I  35  I    F.    I     None     [  lOS  |  Phthisis  [  99°.    |  94°.    [  62°. 

General,  though  imperfect,  dulness  on  percussion  of  the  chest  ;  respiration  chiefly 
bronchial — entirely  so  over  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  side.  Dyspnoea.  .Sub- 
pectoral pain  of  right  side.  No  menstrual  return  for  five  weeks.  Slight  cough ; 
night  sweats  slight. 

T.  G.    1  39  I    F.    1     None     |  108  I  Syphilis     (tuber-  |  100°.  |  94°.5  |  62°. 

I     cular  eruption)     | 

Has  tubercles  of  various  sizes  over  the  face,  back,  iS:c.  ;  the  tubercles  are  hard,  ele- 
vated, and  of  a  copper  colour. 

.E.G.!  20  I    M.    I      None     |112(  Phthisis         |  94°. 

Excessive  feebleness  ;  extreme  emaciation  of  long  standing  ;  neither  hectic  fever  nor 
night  sweats  ;  slight  cough;  little  ex])entoration.  Has  been  in  a  consumptive  state 
six  years.  The  upper  lobe  of  left  lung  a  solid  mass  ;  respiration  of  right  lung 
puerile. 

,  C.  C.  I  18  I    M.   I     None     |  130  |  Phthisis  I  96°.5  |  73°.    |  62°. 

Dull  percussion  sound,  with  bronchial  respiration  at  apices  of  lungs,  and  at  middle 
lobe  of  right  lung.  No  cough.  Pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  Wasting  of 
the  body.     (This  patient  is  brother  of  the  above  100.) 

.  S.  W.  I  63  I    F.    I    8  miles    |    92  |         Lithiasis.         [  98°.    |  91°.    |  62°. 
Dysuria  ;  slight  strangury ;  pains  in  the  course  of  the  loins,  ureters,  thighs,  and  legs. 
Frontal  cephaloea  ;    dizziness  ;    sickness  ;    urine  deep  coloured  ;  leucorrhoea.     Nine 
years  ago  had  jaundice. 

Menorrhagia  (or- 
ganic disease  of 
the    uterus  ?) 
morbus  cordis 
Having   ceased  to  menstruate  for  twenty  years,   a  sanguineous  discharge   appeared 
twelve  months  ago,  or  more,  and  has  never  ceased.     Debility  ;  lumbar  pains  ;  pain 
of  a  grinding  kind  at  hypogastrium  ;  sleeplessness  from  pain.      Hypertrophy  of  the 
heart;    palpitation    coeval  with    menorrhagic   irruption.     Urine    non-albuminous. 
Respiration  bronchial. 

E.  J.   I  23  I    F.    I     None     |  125  |  Phthisis  1102°.5|  98°.5  !  61°. 
Dull  percussion  sound,  and  bronchial  respiration  of  right  lung.     Cough  and  ex|>ecto- 

ration   slight.     There   is    diarrhtra   at   present ;    it  alternates   with    nig'.it  sweats. 
Seven  weeks  ago  she  weaned  her  infant. 

F.  P.  I  27  1    ^'-    1      ^'^nc      I  108  I        Pregnancy;       198°.    |  74°.    |  57°. 

I    hypochondriasis    I 

The  patient  is  four  months  advanced  in  pregnancy  ;    bruit  placcntaire  on  right   side  ; 
puerile  respiration  ;  coronal  cephaloea  and  sense  of  tightness  ;   occasional  dizziness. 
.Sleeps  three  hours  at  nifjit  ;  has  horrid  dreams.      Has  been  low-sjiirited  since  her 
last  confinement — eightecMi  months.     Constipation  ;  green  motions  ;  night  perspira- 
tions ;  day  chills  ;  pain  over  hypochondria,  increased  by  pressure. 
E.  D.  I  22  I    F.    I      None      |    72  |        Dyspepsia.         |  98°.5  ]  86°.5  ]  57°. 
Frontal  cephaloea,  chills,  flushes,  perspirations,  faintness,  in  succession.     Intermam- 
mary  and  interscapular  pains  ;  flatulence;  constipation.     Of  a  robust  form. 
107.  F.  B.  I  42  I    F.    I      None      |    80  I        Dyspepsia ;        I  99°.    |  82°.    I  59°. 

I  dyspntca  | 

Tongue  white;  anorexia;  flatulence;  frefpient  flushes  bf  heat  to  all  parts  of  the  body  ; 
sleeplessness;  night  perspirations  (hot) ;  frontal  headache  ;  pain  between  shoulders, 
llespiration  bronchial,  except  on  forced  inspiration.     The  patient  is  very  fat. 


103.  A.H.  I  67  I    F.    I     None     |  112 


99°.    I  96°.    I  62°. 


104 


105 


106. 
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Name 

of 
Patient. 

tr. 

< 

Sex. 

Amount 

of 
exercise 
taken. 

1 

Disease. 

Temperature  of  the 

Mouth.    Hand.    Atmo- 
sphere. 

108.   S.  G. 

18 

F. 

None 

84 

Chlorosis 

Fah.        Fah.       Fah. 

98°.    1  84°.5  1  59°. 

Bruit  de  diable  at  neck 
struated.     Dizziness ; 

109.  M.C.  I  13  I    F.    I 


sallow  and  pale  complexion.     The  patient  has  never  mea- 
nausea  ;  pyrosis  ;  constipation. 

None     I  100  |  Struma  |  98°.5  I  92°.    |  59°. 


Enlarged  parotid  glands  ;  hypertrophy  of  upper  lip  ;  red  hair  ;  freckled  face. 

110.  W.L.I  30]    M.   I   4  miles   |  92    I  Ascites    (enlarge- ]  98°.    |  87°.5  |  56°. 

1  ment  of  the  liver)  | 
Left  lobe  of  the  liver  enlarged  ;  ash-coloured  stools  ;    urine  of  a  deep  orange  colour. 
Dyspepsia  ;  flatulence  ;    palpitation.     Pain  in  right  forearm  and  hand.     Abdominal 
fluctuation,  and  dulness  on  percussion. 

111.  H.T.I  14  I    F.    I     None     |  156  |  Phthisis  jl00°.5|85°.    j  59°.5 
Percussion  sound  dull  generally  ;  respiration  bronchial.     She  menstruated  slightly  six 

months  ago.     Emaciation.     Face  freckled  ;  red  hair  ;  thick  upper  lip. 

112.  E.W.  I  23  I    F.    I     None     j   72   |      Amenorrhaa      |  94^    |  73°.5  |  59°.5 
Coronal  headache  and  feeling  of  pressure  ;  dizziness  ;  chills  ;  flushes  of  heat ;  nausea. 

The  patient  has  never  menstruated.     While  retching,  blood  bursts  frequently  from 
the  nostrils. 

113.  E.  G.  I  29  I    F.    I     None     |  80  |        Pregnancy        |  98°.5  |  94°.5  |  59^5- 

Is  seven  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.     Has  slight  dyspepsia. 

114.  M.P.  I  22  I    F.    I    7  miles    |   84  |      Amenorrhcea      j  96°.5  |  7r.5  |  59°.5' 
Frontal  headache.     The  patient  menstruates  every  third  or  fourth  month — the  secre- 
tion blcck,  fluid. 


115.  E.G.  I  38  1    F.    I     None     [  112 


Ovarian    dropsy  ; 
hernia — omental 
and  ovarian 
This  patient  was  delivered,  six  months  ago,  of  an  eight  months'  child 


99°.5  I  89°.5  I  65°. 


A  few  weeks 


afterwards  the  body  began  to  enlarge.  An  ovarian  tumor,  the  contents  of  which 
fluctuate,  exists  on  the  right  side,  and,  with  the  omentum,  partly  protrudes  between 
the  recti  muscles,  which^are  in  a  state  of  great  relaxation,  as  shown  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  hernial  sac  during  cough. 


116.  M.H.  I  20  I    F.    I     None     |  100 


98°.5  I  93°.5  I  65° 


Lithiasis  ; 
dysmenorrhcEa 

Passes  lithic  gravel ;  has  pain  down  thighs,  ureters,  and  in  loins.  Coronal  headache. 
Tremblings  ;  chills  ;  often  flushes  of  heat.  Hypogastric  pain  during  the  menstrual 
period,  which  recurs  at  the  fifth  week,  and  took  place  a  month  ago. 

117.  R.  T.  1  17  I    M.    I     None     |  80  |         Epilepsia         |  98°.5  |  87°.5  I  65°. 
Has  been  epileptic  during  nine  months ;  the  disease  followed  a  blow  on  the  head ;  it 

resists  all  treatment.     The  fits  occur  from  twice  to  four  or  five  times  a  week. 

118.  E.  B.  I  23  I    F.    I     1  mile    |  96  I   Dysmenorrhoea ;   196°.    j  7r.5  |  58°. 

I       gastroflynia       | 
Lumbar  and  hypogastric  pains  at  menstrual   period,  which  lasts  a  week.     Coagula ; 
leucorrhoea.     Recurrence  of  j)eriod  irregular  ;  it  took  place  a  month  since.     Flatu- 
lence ;  constipation  ;  haemorrhoids  ;  urine  orange  tinted  ;  chills  ;  flushes. 

119.  A.C.I  43  I    F.    I     None      j  100  |  Hysteria  |100^5 1  87°.5  |  58°. 
The  patient  is  married.     She  has  been  hysterical  ten   years.     Is  occasionally  seized 

with  fits  of  hysteric  laughter,  dyspnoea,  &c.  Menstruates  irregularly,  and  with 
pain  at  loins  There  is  jiain  at  the  summit  of  the  head,  and  feeling  of  heat  there, 
General  chills  and  flushings,  and  a  feeling  of  sinking  at  epigastrium.  Flatulence; 
cephaloea  aggravated  by  food. 

120.  M.S.  I  22  I    F.    I     None      I   84  I         Chlorosis         j  98°.5  |  75°.5  [  59°. 
Occasional  dizziness  ;  nausea;  lips  pink,  pale  ;  dyspncx?a  ;  bruit  de  diable  of  a  grating 

kind.     ^lenstrual  fluid  pale,  and  during  two  last  monthly  periods  dysmenorrhoea. 
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ON  GRANULAR  DEGENERATION  OF 

THE  KIDNEY  AND  LIVER, 

and  its  relation  to    tubercrlous 

and  cancerous  diatheses, 

By  Dr.  H.  Eichholtz.* 

[Concluileil  from  p.  ISSSf.] 

After  the  preceding  essay  had  been 
sent  off,  there  occurred  to  my  obser- 
vation a  case,  which,  more  than  any  of 
the  others,  furnished  evidence,  not 
only  that  the  tuberculous  diathesis 
may  sometimes  be  supplanted  by 
another,  but  especially,  that  the  fatty 
liver  so  frequently  observed  in  phthisi- 
cal patients,  and  from  which  the  true 
cirrhotic  liver  (or  the  liver  provided 
with  cicatrix- tissue)  very  often  pro- 
ceeds, may  be  regarded  as  an  effort  of 
nature  to  remove  by  the  secretion  of 
fat,  that  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood 
which  occurs  in  the  tuberculous  dia- 
thesis. 

A  man,  aged  45,  was  admitted  info 
hospital  suflering  from  ascites.  His 
urine  was  small  in  quantity,  of  a 
golden-yellow  colour,  and  occasionally 
deposited  a  large  quantity  of  urate  of 
ammonia,  but  contained  no  albumen. 
The  liver  could  be  felt  enlarged,  par- 
ticularly when  the  jjatient  lay  on  his 
left  side.  Hydroihorax  eventually 
supervened,  and  the  patient  died  :  some 
obsciu'e  cerebral  symptoms,  resulting 
probably  from  dei)ility,  and  possibly 
also  from  the  watery  condition  of  the 
blood,  preceded  his  death.  Upon  exa- 
mining the  body  tlie  liver  was  found 
greatly  enlarged,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour  ;  when  cut  into,  very  little 
blood  escaped  from  it,  it  contained  an 
enormous  quantity  of  fat,  but  no 
fibrous  tissue  was  observed.  The  kid- 
neys were  large,  firm,  and  rich  in 
blood,  but  otherwise  healthy.  The 
spleen  was  somewhat  soft;  the  right 
lung  was  compressed  to  one-third  its 
natural  size  by  the  accumulation  of 
fluid  within  the  pleural  cavity.  On 
the  left  lung,  when  taken  out,  there 
were  observed,  towards  the  apex,  four 
tolerably  sized  spots,  which  externally 
presented  all  the  characters  of  cica- 
trices ;  with  the  exception  of  one  of 
these    spots,    in   the  centre  of  which 

*  Translated  for  the  London  Medical  Ga- 
ZKTTK,  from  Mullcr'g  Arrliiv,  1846. 

t  Ji)iafa.—M  paie  l."}«3,  rol.  ),  line  18,  from 
the  top,  for  "urea"  read  "idea;"  instead  of 
"  Ilecht"  read  "  Hecht"  tliroiigliotit. 


was  found  an  excavation  about  the  size 
of  a  lentil,  tliere  was   observed  within 
the  hard,  bhiisii-black,  resisting  tissue 
(of  wiiich  these  cicatrix-looking  sub- 
stances were  compressed),  nothing  but 
a  quantity  of  miliary  tubercles,  which 
were  partly  calcareous,  partly    in   pro- 
gress towards  becoming  obsolete,  but 
partly  also  so  completely   surrounded 
by  the  new  tissue,  that  it  was  only  on 
closer  examination,  and  particularly  by- 
viewing  them  sideways  that  they  could 
be    observed,    as    lentil-sized    masses. 
With    the    exception    of    within    the 
single  spot  above  mentioned,  there  was 
no  trace  of  a  cavity  observed;  the  mi- 
liary tubercles  were   separated   by  the 
bluish-black     firm     tissue     from     the 
healthy    pulmonary    parenchyma,    to 
which    they    were    thereby    rendered 
quite  harmless.    In  this  case,  therefore, 
the  serum  exuded  around  the  deposited 
tuberculous    matter    had   not   become 
converted  into  tubercle,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  an    altered  blood-crasis,  and 
an   improved  plastic  power,  had  been 
changed  into  cellular  substance — into  a 
tissue  ;  this  new  tissue  was  not,  indeed, 
in  this  case  deposited  in  the  liver,  in 
which  organ,  however,   was    found  a 
large  quantity  of  fat  ;  and  this  deposit 
of  fat,  we  may  be  justified  by  previous 
observations   in  considering  to  be,   in 
many  cases,  the  first  stage   of  the  cirr- 
hotic liver.     Had  life  in  this  case  been 
prolonged,  we   may    be   almost  certain 
that  the  deposited  fat  would  have  gone 
on  to  the  development  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue.    If  the  appearances  presented   in 
Case  XI.  in  which  there  was  found  de- 
veloped at  the  apex  of  each    lung   a 
much  larger  quantity  of  fibro  cellular 
tissue  than  would  have  been  necessary 
to    the  cure   of  a   previously  existing 
cavity,    were    considered  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  new  diathesis,  supplant- 
ing the  tuberculous  one,    may  evince 
itself  by  the  excessive  development  of 
fibro-ccllular  tissue  in  the  lung,  so  may 
this  latter  case  furnish  a  tolerably  cer- 
tain   proof,    that    the    deposit    of  fat, 
especially  in  the  liver,  is  a  necessary 
concJitiou    to   the    appearance  of  this 
new  diathesis. 

Although  in  the  above  remarks  the 
development  of  liright's  degenera- 
tion of  the  kidney  from  the  l\\l-y 
kidney  alone  has  been  described,  yet 
by  no  means  should  the  existence  of 
that  other  foim  of  the  disease  men- 
tioned by  writers  be  doubted  ;    I  mean 
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that  form,  which  has  of  late  been 
particularly  described  by  Rokitansky 
and  by  Rayer,  in  which  the  disease 
commences  with  bloody  urine,  runs  a 
rapid  coarse,  and  is  attended  by  well- 
marked  symptoms.  That  mode  of  de- 
velopmpnt  which  in  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations has  been  mennoned  as  a 
probable  one,  must  be  regarded  only  as 
the  type  of  development  of  that  form 
of  the  disease  which  is  characterised 
by  a  chronic  and  not  very  distinctly 
marked  course,  and  which  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  acute  form  except 
that  they  are  both  associated  with  se- 
rous etfusions.  That  even  the  more 
acute  as  well  as  tlie  chronic  form  of 
Brighi's  disease,  however,  is  an  affec- 
tion not  limited  exclusively  to  the 
kidneys,  but  determined  by  a  pecuHar 
blood-dyscrasia,  is  proved  by  the  post- 
mortem appearances  described  by 
Roeser,  as  presented  by  patients  who 
die  of  dropsy  after  scarlet  fever  :  he 
found  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  some- 
times also  the  spleen,  coincidentally 
degenerated  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and 
these  results  correspond  with  the  re- 
marks I  have  p.reviously  made.  Roeser 
therefore  was  certainly  correct,  and 
rendered  great  service  to  the  practice 
of  medicine,  when  he  stated  as  his 
opinion  that  this  form  of  dropsy  oc- 
curring after  scarlet  fever  must  be  re- 
garded not  as  a  disease  consequent  on 
the  fecarlet  fever,  and  resuhing  from 
exposure  to  cold  or  from  other  exter- 
nal causes,  but  as  an  affection  which 
has  its  foundation  in  the  actual  process 
of  scarlet  fever  itself. 

Lastly,  I  would  observe,  that  an  hy- 
pertrophied  heart,  the  deposit  of  fat  in 
different  tissues  and  organs,  occa- 
sionally an  enlarged  and  firm  spleen, 
a  cirrhotic  liver  arid  Bright's  degene- 
ration of  the  kidneys,  have  not  unfre- 
qucntly  been  found  after  death,  asso- 
ciated in  the  same  body,  with  the 
remains  of  an  extinct  tuberculous 
phthisis.* 


*  [The  above  paper  has  been  translated  chiefly 
because  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  views  re- 
cently put  forth  by  Dr.  Georjfe  Johnson,  who 
regards  the  degeneration  of  the  kidney  in 
Brisrht's  disease  to  be  essentially  a  fatty  one, 
analogous  to  the  fatty  defeneration  of  the  liver ; 
in  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  di>ease  he  is  to 
some  extent  supported  by  Dr.  Eicliholtz,  al- 
thou!;h  as  regfards  the  explanation  of  the  process 
by  which  the  fatty  dcpeneration  is  elTected,  and 
the  changes  which  are  suiiseqnently  undergone 
by  the  or^an  in  which  this  degeneration  has 
taken  place,  they  difler  widely  in  their  views. 


CASE  OF  ABSCESS  OF  THE    WALLS    OF    THE 
UTERUS  BURSTING  INTERNALLY. 

BY  DR.  ASHWELL. 

Miss ,  jet,  19  :  is  of  strumous  consti- 
tution, and  pale.  Menstruation  has  beea 
irregular  for  the  last  five  or  six  months,  and 
there  has  been  much  leucorrhoea.  The 
bowels  are  constipated  sometimes,  but  more 
frequently  relaxed,  and  for  many  days  to- 
gether there  has  been  no  al'  ine  relief,  the 
necessity  for  it  being  apparently  suspended 
by  the  passage  of  feculent  matter  per  vagi- 
nam.  On  inquiry  into  the  earlier  symp- 
toms, I  found  that,  deep  in  the  pelvis,  and 
especially  when  relieving  the  bowels,  a  month 
before,  she  had  complained  of  severe  pain. 
At  first,  this  did  not  persist  after  the  mo- 
tion ;  but  shortly  afterwards  she  suffered 
constantly  from  stabbing  lancinating  pain  ia 
the  saiue  situation.  A  few  days  before  I 
saw  her,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina,  the  singular  charac- 
ter and  quantity  of  which  induced  then/ to 
ask  Mr.  bransby  Cooper's,  and  subse- 
quently, my  advice.  On  going  into  the 
chamber,  I  was  shown  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
the  discharge,  and  I  had  no  difficulty,  from 
its  smell  and  ajipearance,  in  deciding  that  it 
was  feculent.  In  the  first  instance,  it  had 
come  away  suddenly  and  by  gush,  and  fre- 
quently, in  my  further  attendance,  I  was 
shown  similar  and  even  larger  quantities ; 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  tJuid,  occa- 
sionally purulent,  but  invariably  feculent, 
both  in  odour  and  appearance.  I  was  per- 
mitted to  examine  the  uterus  per  vaginam 
only  once  during  my  attendance  ;  the  neu- 
ralgic suffering  induced  by  the  examinatioa 
not  subsiding  for  many  days.  The  cervix 
w£is  tender  to  the  touch,  but  natural  in  form, 
size,  and  feel.  The  body  of  the  uterus  was 
large,  but  not  indurated ;  and  when  exa- 
mined by  the  rectum,  it  was  found  to  be 
free  from  all  hardness,  and  the  bowel  itself 
quite  Bound.  Iron,  alum  injections,  and 
the  alum  hip-bath,  and  good  diet,  sea-air, 
and  bathing,  were  fully  tried,  but  only  with 
temporary  benefit  ;  her  strength  declined, 
and  in  a  few  months  from  my  first  seeing 
her,  she  died.  Unfortunately  the  body  was 
not  examined. 

Dr.  Ash  well  also  cites  a  case  published 
some  time  since  by  Dr.  F.  Bird,  in  which 
an  abscess  in  the  walls  of  the  ute.us  com- 
municated with  the  rectum,  the  pus  being 
discharged  entirely  by  that  passage.  Upoa 
examination  after  death,  it  was  found  that 
an  abscess  seated  in  the  substance  of  the 
wall  of  the  fundus  uieri  communicated  by 
means  of  a  short  sinus  with  the  rectum.  No 
communication  existed  between  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  and  that  of  the  abscess. — Trea- 
tise on  the  Diseases  of  Wotnen. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  DEC.  26,  1845. 

In  concluding  the  first  volume  of  the 
New  Series,  we  cannot  omit  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  a  few  remarks  to 
our    readers    and    contributors.       In 
looking  back    through    the  pages  of 
this  volume,    we    feel    that  we    have 
great     reason     to     congratulate    our- 
selves  upon  the  aid   which  we  have 
received  from  numerous  contributors, 
many  of  them  occupying  a  high  posi- 
tion as  English  medical  practitioners. 
If  we  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish 
all  that  was  set  forth  in  the  prospectus, 
we  have  at  least  supplied  the  deficien- 
cies from  other  sources  ;  and  we  think 
that  the  readers  of  the  journal,  will 
have  no  occasion  to  complain  of  a  want 
of   variety,    interest,    or  professional 
utility  in  its  contents.     In  commencing 
the  new  series,  it  was  considered  ad- 
visable to  adopt  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment, and  as  far  as  possible   to  give 
a    uniformity    of    character    to    each 
weekly  number.    This  plan  has  been 
carried  into  effect  throughout. 

In  the  lecture  department  will  be 
found  many  valuable  contributions  to 
clinical  medicine  and  surgery,  con- 
tained in  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Williams,  Dr.  Burrows,  Sir  B.  Brodie, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper, 
Mr.  Arnott,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  Mr.Solly ; 
lectures  on  Morbid  Poisons,  by  Sir  G. 
Lefevre ;  on  Clinical  Midwifery,  by  Dr. 
Lever  ;  on  Dental  Surgery  and  Physio- 
logy, by  Mr. Tomes ;  and  on  Chemistry, 
by  Professor  Faraday.  As  these  lectures 
have  in  all  cases  been  contributed  by 
the  respective  professors,  and  the  proofs 
in  most  instances  have  been  corrected 
hy  themselves,  they  may  be  taken  as 
affording  an  authentic  representation  of 
their  views  and  practice.  The  courses 
of  Professor  "Williams  and  Sir  G.  Le- 


fevre are  completed  in  this  volume : 
some  of  the  other  courses,  which  are 
at  present  incompleie,  will  be  continued. 
The  interest  taken  in  microscopical 
researches  in  relation  to  pathology  in- 
duced us  to  commence  this  series  with 
the  publication  of  selected  translations 
from  the  well-known  workof  Dr.Vogcl, 
of  Gottingen.  These  papers  are  now- 
completed.  It  is  our  intention,  how- 
ever, to  publish  from  time  to  time  the 
researches  of  Vogel.  Heller,  Scherer, 
and  other  microscopical  pathologists, 
whenever  they  may  appear  to  have 
any  practical  interest  to  our  readers. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  volume 
is  occupied  by   selected  original  com- 
munications on  every  branch  of  prac- 
tical medicine  and  surgery.     In  spite 
of  all  our  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the 
industry  of  our  contributors,  we  are  yet 
in  arrears  with  many;    but  we  trust 
that    they    will    attribute    the    delay 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  insertion 
of  their   papers,    to   the   right  cause, 
I.  e.  want  of  space.     It  is  only  fair  to 
medical  authors,  that  a  portion  of  the 
journal  should  be  set  apart  for  analy- 
tical notices  of  books,  of  which  more 
than  seventy    have   appeared   in    this 
volume  ;  and  another  portion  for  Pro- 
ceedings of  Societies,  Hospital  Reports, 
and  Correspondence  on  matters  of  daily 
professional   interest.     Hence,  without 
entirely  altering  the  charjtcter  of  the 
Medical  Gazktte,  we  have  found  it 
impossible  to  allot  more  than  a  certain 
space  in  every  weekly  number  to  the 
original    papers   of    our  contributors, 
although  these  have  been  so  liberally 
forwarded  to  us  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  during  the   progress  of  the 
present  volume,  we  ha've  received  in 
one  week  a  sufficient  number  to  fill  the 
pages  of  the  journal   for  five  or   six 
weeks  in  succession. 

We  confess  that  it  is  with  much 
satisfaction  we  make  thi  announce- 
ment, and  we  trust  that  t  e  explana- 
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tion  here  given  will  dispel  from  the 
minds  of  our  contributors,  if  it  exist, 
any  suspicion  of  neglect  or  unfair  pre- 
ference. It  is  our  desire  to  throw 
open  our  pages  equally  to  all  classes 
of  correspondents,  provincial  and  me- 
tropolitan, reserving  to  ourselves  only 
the  power  cf  making  a  selection  of 
those  subjects  which  may  appear  to  be 
best  adapted  to  our  readers. 

In  commencing  the  New  Series  we 
had  anticipated  that  the  additional 
space  .ifforded  us,  would  have  allowed 
the  introduction  of  many  additional 
extracts  from  foreign  journals ;  but  the 
rapid  increase  of  our  original  commu- 
nications compelled  us  in  some  measure 
to  alter  our  plan.  It  appears  to  us  that 
■where  a  choice  is  to  be  made,  the  pages 
of  an  English  medical  journal  should 
rather  be  occupied  by  a  record  of  the 
labours  of  English  contributors,  than 
by  a  bald  abstract  of  the  contents  of 
Continental  periodicals.  We  have  not 
hesitated,  therefore,  to  make  this  small 
sacrifice,  feehng  well  assured  that  we 
were  thereby  benefiting  our  readers, 
and  maintaining  the  character  of  the 
Mkdical  Gazktte  as  an  English  Jour- 
nal of  Practical  Medicine.  Selections 
from  foreign  periodicals  have  been 
freely  given  in  every  case  where  the 
subjects  appeared  to  deserve  transla- 
tion ;  and  in  most  instances,  these  have 
been  accompanied  by  notes  to  shew 
the  bearing  of  the  author's  views  upon 
practice.  We  are  not  among  thos-e  who 
hold  all  foreign  contributions  to  be 
necessarily  indicative  of  progress  ;  and 
with  every  desire  to  give  due  space  to 
a  record  of  the  really  useful  advances 
made  by  our  continental  brethren,  we 
cannot  forget  that  we  have  an  equally 
industrious  and  well-informed  class  of 
English  practitioners  to  serve. 

In  rejecting  anonymous  contribu- 
tions, which  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  unprofessional  or  slanderous  attacks 
on  private  character;  and  in  declining 
to  open  our  pages  to  violent  medico - 


political  discussions,  we  are  satisfied 
that  we  are  carrying  with  us  the  wishes 
and  feelings  of  our  readers  and  con- 
tributors. In  opposition  to  the  excel- 
lent examples  set  by  the  medical 
periodicals  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  it  has  been  considered  that  an  Eng- 
lish journal  must  of  necessity  embark  in 
the  sea  of  politics,  and  declare  itself  of 
some  one  party  or  other.  The  science 
of  medicine  knows  no  party,  nor  do  we 
see  the  necessity  for  sacrificing  the 
means  of  dilTusing  useful  information 
to  the  absurd  and  unfounded  dogma 
that  an  English  medical  periodical 
cannot  exist  without  lending  itself  to 
the  advocacy  of  extreme  party  views, 
which  have,  after  all,  only  a  local  and 
temporary  interest.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  volume,  we  have 
taken,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  what 
our  "  constant  readers"  will  at  once 
admit  to  have  been  an  independent 
course.  When  a  necessity  arose  for 
adverting  to  the  progress  of  the  Medi- 
cal Reform  question,  we  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  freely  our  views  regarding 
it,  uninfluenced  by  the  addresses  and 
statements  of  Universities  or  Colleges,  or 
the  opinions  and  resolutions  of  this  or 
that  section  of  the  profession.  This 
plan  may  not  have  satisfied  medical 
politicians  ;  but  we  are  confident  that 
its  adoption  has  met  with  the  decided 
approval  of  those  who  wish  well  to  their 
profession,  and  of  those  who  are  likely 
to  reflect  upon  it  the  greatest  credit  as 
practitioners.  The  zeal  of  our  con- 
tributors furnishes  to  us  a  convincing^ 
proof  that  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our 
judgment;  for  we  consider  ourselves' 
justified  in  attributing  the  great  sup- 
port which  we  have  hitherto  received, 
to  the  independent  course  we  have 
taken  ;  and  we  shall  not  be  induced  to 
alter  our  plan  either  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  a  spurious  popularity,  or  of 
gaining  over  those  who  choose  to  mis- 
take or  misinterpret  our  motives. 
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©orrcsponUencf. 

CESAREAN  SECTION,  PERFORMED  BY  J. 
GOODMAN,  SURGEON,  MANCHESTEU. 
CASE  RECOVERING. 

Sir, — On  WednesiKiy  the  19thofNovem- 
Ijer  last  (tliree  weeks  this  day),  I  was  sum- 
moned to  the  house  of  Mr.  Sankey,  Wheel- 
■wrinht,  BroughtoD-road,  Salford.  Mrs. 
Sankey  had  been  the  subject  of  mollities 
ossiutn  ;  and  three  years  ago  I  had  been 
obliged  to  perform  the  oiieration  of  crani- 
otomy to  'ffect  delivery  at  that  period,  the 
space  between  the  ossa  pubis  and  sacrum 
being  then  only  about  two  inches. 

Mrs.  Sankey  had,  by  the  use  of  various 
remedial  measures,  so  far  recovered  her 
health  and  strength  meanwhile,  that,  sup- 
posing all  would  now  be  well,  she  had  for- 
gotten the  strict  injunctions  at  that  time 
laid  upon  her — "not  to  be  any  more  the 
subject  of  pregnancy."  Uterine  pains  had 
already  commenced,  and  became  rather 
severe  towards  eleven  in  the  evening. 

The  diameter  (antero-posterior)  of  the 
passage  was  now  found  on  my  examination 
to  have  diminished  to  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  ;  and  no  manipulation  could  by 
any  means  detect  or  even  reach  the  os  uteri. 
Having  explained  the  nature  of  the  case  to 
the  husband,  and  the  utter  impracticability 
of  effecting  delivery,  or  saving  either  the 
life  of  mother  or  child,  by  any  means  but 
the  Csesarean  operation,  1  suggested  the 
proj>riety  of  procuring  a  further  professional 
opinion,  for  the  jnirpose  of  corroborating  my 
testimony,  and  Dr.  Radord  was  the  party 
fixed  upon  for  this  purpose.  The  latter 
gentleman  having  fully  coincided  in  the  ne- 
cessity tor  the  operation,  and  due  iire])ara- 
tions  having  been  made  (in  which  1  have  to 
thank  Ur.  Radford  for  his  kind  suggestions, 
and  hints  derived  from  his  long  experience 
in  midwifery  details),  I  proceeded  to  make 
the  ordinary  incisions.  The  outer  integu- 
ment being  remarkably  tl)in,  was  incised  to 
the  extent  of  eight  or  nine  inches  on  the 
left  of  the  umbilical  region. 

The  uterus  was  frcdy  and  fully  exposed, 
and  an  incision  effected  in  its  walls  to  the 
extent  of  the  former  o))ening.  The  margin 
of  the  placenta  was  found  corresponding 
■with  the  incisions,  being  situated  on  the 
right  side  of  the  uterus,  and  thus  consider- 
able facility  was  afforded  for  the  lemoval  of 
the  infant,  which  was  eflVctcd  by  Dr.  Rad- 
ford seizing  hold  of  the  feet,  whilst  I  dis- 
lodged the  head  from  the  uterine  chamber. 
1  removed  next,  with  celerity,  the  placenta, 
and  conducted,  with  nioiierate  pressure,  the 
Xiterus  to  its  proper  locality.  The  intestines 
■were  now  retained  in  their  normal  situation 
by  Dr.  Radford,  while  with  the  interrupted 


suture  1  closed  the  external  wound,  which 
was  dressed  with  thickly  spread  adhesive 
plaster.  The  patient  continued  to  do  well 
until  about  the  third  day,  when  symptoms 
of  rather  an  alarming  nature  presented.  No 
alvine  evacuation  had  as  yet  been  obtained, 
and  vomiting  of  black  and  apparently  fiecal 
matter  fre([uent!y  occurred.  We  ordered 
an  enema  to  be  employed,  and  at  the  kind 
suggestion  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Radford,  the 
oesojihagus  tube  was  introduced  as  far  as  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  spt.  terebinth.,  ol.  ricini.,  and 
gruel,  was  introduced.  To  our  great  satis- 
faction, with  the  aid  of  a  little  sulphas 
magnesia,  and  magnes.  calcinat.,  a  copious 
evacuation  was  procured,  and  the  vomiting 
ceased.  In  two  days  afterwards  the  wound 
was  discovered  completely  open  by  the 
giving  way  of  the  sutures,  and  the  integu- 
ments were  so  thin  that  it  would  have  been 
more  than  useless  to  have  atteinjited  their 
reunion.  Tne  intestines,  omentum,  &c.,  lay 
conipletly  open  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  in  an  ojiening  of  six  or  seven 
inches  diameter,  and  strange  to  say  no  con- 
stitutional disturbance  was  occasioned  of 
more  than  a  transient  nature.  The  pulse 
certainly  Hid,  by  the  efforts  used  on  this  day 
to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  as  near  to- 
gether as  possible  by  adhesive  jilaster,  and 
by  the  destruction  of  many  adhesions  al- 
ready formed,  get  up  to  IIB  or  120,  for  a 
few  hours,  but  it  subsided  again  in  the 
evening.  The  intestines  were  seen  of  a  good 
fleshy  red  colour  after  twenfy-fjur  hours' 
exposure ;  and  in  about  the  same  length  of 
time  afterwards  were  covered  and  matted 
together  by  effused  lym])h,  which  was  rapidly 
converted  into  a  level  and  cicatrizing  sore, 
formed  by  granulations  of  the  most  healthy 
character.  During  the  last  week,  owing 
to  considerable  flatulent  distension  of  the 
bowels,  the  exposed  mass  was  again  aug- 
mented by  the  protrusion  from  beneath  the 
left  iliac  region  of  a  portion  of  intestine 
(probably  a  jiortion  of  the  ilium),  which  from 
its  inflammatory  and  distended  condition, 
when  discovered,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
reduce.  But  this  portion  also,  after  a  few 
hours'  uneasiness,  began  to  assume  its  ]iosi- 
tion  among  the  other  granulating  portions, 
and  is  now  nearly  level  with  the  rest  of  the 
surfece — the  bowels  continuing  freely  o))cn. 
On  Sunday  last  a  small  artifi(Mal  anus  pre- 
sented from  the  inferior  porlioti  of  the 
wound  ;  and  with  this  exception  the  case  is 
doing  exceedingly  well — the  sore  being  now 
about  two-thirds  actually  skinned  over. 

The  patient  is  in  excellent  spirits  ;  appetite 
improving ;  tongue  clean  and  moist  from  the 
first;  pul>e  averaging 'JO,  since  the  operation, 
and  now  being  only  78  to  84.  It  is,  in- 
deed, owing  much  to  her  calm  and  resigned 
state  of  mind  that  no  excitement  of  a  moral 
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character  at  all  events  has  prevailed,  and  no 
formidable  mental  hindrances — a  matter  of 
high  importance  in  a  case  of  this  nature — 
have  beer,  presented. 

Mrs.  Sankey  has  throughout  evinced  a 
serenity,  fortitude,  and  composure  of  mind, 
the  result  of  strong  religiou  impressions  and 
convictions,  which  would  have  adorned  the 
brow  of  the  most  daring  and  intrepid  mili- 
tary commander. 

Considering  this  case  to  be  one  of  deep 
interest  to  the  profession,  I  have  forwarded 
it  to  you  in  its  present  stage ;  but  when  the 
patient  is  completely  recovered,  which  there 
is  ev3ry  reason  to  expect,  Dr.  Uadford, 
who  has  been  for  many  yi-ars  specially  de- 
voted to  this  branch  of  the  profession,  will 
on  some  future  occasion  furnish  the  pro- 
fession with  the  more  minute  details,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  his  own  views  upon  the 
subject. 

I  am,  sir,  obediently  yours, 

John  Goodman. 
Broiijfhton  Lane. 

P.S. — The   sore  this  morning  is    reduced 
to  about  four  inches  in  length,  by  two  and 
a  half  inches  in    breadth.     All  doing  well. 
Thursday,  Dec.  12. 

ON    ACaUIRED  STERILITY    IN     ABORIGINAL 
FEMALES. 

Sir,  —  In  the  Medical  Gazette  of 
Nov.  21st,  you  quote  from  Count  de 
Strezlecki's  "  Physical  Description  of  New 
South  Wales,"  &c.  that  the  longevity  of 
the  Aborigines  "  has  not  been  abridged, 
that  the  rate  of  mortality  has  not  increased, 
but  that  the  power  of  continuing  or  pro- 
creating the  spe*-.ies  appears  to  have  di- 
minished," and  this  he  believes  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  female  having  had  inter- 
course with  the  European  male.  After  this, 
the  native  fetiiale  is  found  to  lose  the  jjower 
of  conception  on  a  renewal  of  intercourse 
with  a  male  of  her  own  race,  retaining  only 
that  of  procreating  with  the  white  men. 
This  the  Count  medically  throws  out  as  a 
hint  for  future  observers  and  physiologists. 

Somewhat  akin  to  this  1  remember  to 
have  heard,  when  a  boy  living  in  the 
country,  that  "  a  mare  having  a  foal  by  an 
ass — a  mule  of  course — the  mare  has  lost 
the  power  of  conception  on  a  renewal  of  in- 
tercourse with  a  male  of  her  own  species." 
I  have  no  doubt  many  of  your  corre- 
spondents can  say  whether  this  is  a  fact  or 
Dot.  In  your  remarks  you  say,  "  such  a 
theory  can,  of  course,  only  be  based  on  a 
very  extensive  series  of  observations ;  and 
one  single  fact  in  the  negative,  which  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  future  travellers  to 
seek  for  and  record,  would  suffice  to  over- 
turn it  :" — "  exceptio  probat  regulam." 
A  Recjular  Reader. 
Brixton  Road,  Dec.  11th,  1845. 
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The  Blood-CorpuHcle  considered  in  its 
different  phases  of  development  in  the 
Animal  Series.  By  Thomas  WHARTonr 
Jones,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Anato- 
my, Physiology,  and  Pathology,  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Hospital. 
This  paper  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  the 
first  relating  to  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the 
Vertebrata ;  the  second  to  those  of  the  In- 
vertebrata ;  and  the  last  to  a  comparison 
between  the  two.  He  first  describes  the 
microscopic  appearances  of  these  corpuscles 
in  different  classes  of  vertebrate  animals, 
beginning  with  the  skate  and  the  frog,  and 
proceeding  to  birds  and  maramifera;  first  ia 
their  early  embryonic  state,  and  next  in  the 
subsequent  periods  of  their  growth.  He 
finds  in  oviparous  vertebrata  generally,  four 
principal  forms  of  corpuscles.  These  he 
distinguishes  as  the  phases,  first  of  the  gra- 
nule blood -cell,  which  he  describes  as  a  cell 
filled  with  granules,  disclosing  by  the  solvent 
action  of  dilutt;  acetic  acid  on  these  granules 
a  vesicular,  or,  as  the  author  terras  it,  a 
"  cellrrform"  nucleus.  These  granule  cells 
appear  under  two  stages  of  d€veloj)ment, 
namely,  the  coarsely  granulous  stage  and 
the  finely  granulous  stage.  The  second 
phase  is  that  of  tlie  nucleolated  blood-cell, 
oval  in  shajie,  containing  a  vesicular  (or 
"  cellaeform")  nucleus,  and  red-coloured 
matter.  These  cells  likewise  appear  under 
two  stages  of  development ;  colourless  ia 
the  first  and  coloured  in  the  second,  in  which. 
last  stage  it  constitutes  the  red  corpuscle. 
In  the  early  manimifVrous  embryo,  he  finds, 
in  addition  to  the  former,  a  third  ph.ise, 
that  oi  free  vesicular  nucleus,  exhibiting, 
like  the  nucleol.ted  cell,  the  colourless  and 
the  coloured  stages. 

On  examining  the  corpuscles  of  the  lymph 
of  vertebrate  animals,  the  author  finds  them 
in  all  the  classes  to  be  identical  in  structure 
with  their  blood-corpuscles,  and  differing 
only  in  the  inferior  degree  of  coloratioa 
attending  their  last  stage.  In  the  oviparous 
classes,  he  observes  that  the  nucleolated  are 
more  numerous  than  the  granule  cells,  while 
in  the  mammifera  the  latter  are  predominant, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  the  pro|)ortion  ia 
which  they  exist  in  the  blood  of  these  ani- 
mals. He  finds  that  some  of  the  nucleolated 
cells  of  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct 
exhibit  a  marked  degree  of  coloration,  and 
have  an  oval  shape ;  thus  offering  a  resem- 
blance to  the  blood  of  the  early  embryoaic 
state. 

*  Philosophical  Magazine,  Nov.  1845. 
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The  blood -corpuscles  of  all  the  inverte- 
brate animals  in  which  the  author  examined 
them,  present  the  same  phases  of  granule 
and  nucleolated  cells  as  in  the  higher  classes, 
except  that  in  the  last  stage  of  the  latter 
phase  the  coloration  is  very  slight,  but  the 
ve^cular  nucleus  is  frequently  distinctly 
coloured.  As  in  the  higher  classes,  corpus- 
cles exist  in  different  states  of  transition 
from  the  granular  to  the  nucleolated  form 
of  pell.  In  some  of  the  invertebrata,  cor- 
puscles are  found  which  appear  to  be  the 
nuclei  of  some  of  the  nucleolated  cells  be- 
come free ;  and  these  the  author  considers 
to  be  abortions,  rather  than  examples  of 
cells  having  attained  their  third  phase  of 
free  cells.  Corpuscles  are  also  met  with  in 
these  animals,  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
belonging  to  the  lowest  forms  of  organic 
elements,  namely,  elementary  granules. 

The  comparison  which  the  author  insti- 
tutes between  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  tends  to  show  that  they 
in  hII  cases  pass  through  similar  phases  of 
development,  except  with  respect  to  the 
last,  or  coloured  stage  of  the  nucleolated 
cell,  which  they  do  not  attain  in  the  lower 
class  of  animals.  He  finds  that  the  blood- 
corpuscles  of  the  crab,  according  to  an 
analysis  made  by  Professor  Graham,  con- 
tains a  sensible  quantity  of  iron,  perhaps  as 
much  as  red  corpuscles.  He  considers  the 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  the  invertebrata, 
in  as  far  as  relates  to  the  absence  of  nucleated 
cells,  as  resembling  those  of  the  lymph  of 
vertebrate  animals. 

Contributions    to    the    Chemistry    of   the 
Urine ;  on  the  variations  in  the  Alkaline 
and  Earthy  Phosphates   in   the  healthy 
states,    and   on  the  Alkalescence  of  the 
Urine  from  fixed  Alkali.     By  Hknry 
Bknce  Jones,  M.A.,  Cantab.,  Licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
The  author,  having  observed  that  in  some 
states  of  disease  there  occurs  in  the  urine  a 
great  excess  of  the  earthy  j)hosphates,  was 
induced  to  investigate  the  subject ;  and  as  a 
preliminary  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  of  these  phosphates  at 
different  times  in  the  same  j)erson  in  a  state 
of  health,  and  to  trace  the  causes  which  de- 
termine an  excess  or  a  deficiency  of  these 
salts    in    the    urine;    noting,    at    the    same 
time,  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  the 
alkaline  phosphates  contained  in  it,  with  a 
view  of  discovering  whether  these  variations 
are  influenced  by  the  same,  or  by  different 
causes.     The  principal  results  to  which  his 
experiments   have   conducted    him    are    the 
following.      The    quantity    of    the    earthy 
phosphates  in  the  urine  voided    soon    after 
taking  food  is  considerably  greater    than  in 
that  voided  at  other  times ;    and    this   hap- 


pens whether  the  meal  consists  of  animal' 
food  or  of  bread  only.  After  long  fasting 
the  proportion  of  earthy  phosphates  is  con- 
siderably diminished.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  alkaline  phosphates  are  present  in  great- 
est quantity  when  the  food  consists  of  bread 
alone:  when  meat  alone  is  taken,  the  defi- 
ciency in  those  salts  is  still  more  marked 
than  the  excess  in  the  former  case.  Exercise 
occasions  no  change  in  the  quantity  of  the 
earthy  phosphates,  but  causes  an  increase  of 
nearly  one-third  in  the  amount  of  alkaline 
phosphates;  but  its  influence  is,  on  the 
whole,  less  than  that  of  diet.  The  earthy 
phosphates  are  increased  in  quantity  by  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
calcined  magnesia  taken  into  the  stomach. 

The  author  next  examines  the  conditions 
in  which  the  urine  is  alkalescent,  and  which 
he  considers  to  be  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one, 
long  known  as  ammoniacal,  and  arising 
from  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ; 
and  the  other,  which  has  not  hitherto  beea 
distinctly  recognised,  arising  from  fixed 
alkali,  and  appearing  most  frequently  in 
urine  secreted  during  a  period  of  from  two 
to  four  hours  after  breakfast,  in  persons 
suffering  only  from  defective  digestion. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be,  whea 
voided,  either  turbid  from  amorphous  sedi- 
ment, or  clear  and  alkaline  when  tested,  or 
free  from  deposit  and  slightly  acid.  If  in 
either  of  these  last  cases  it  be  heated,  au 
amorphous  precipitate  falls  down,  which  is 
soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  in  a 
solution  of  biphosjihate  of  soda.  Healthy 
urine  may  at  any  time  be  made  to  yield  a 
precipitate  of  earthy  phosphates  by  heat, 
even  though  it  be  acid,  by  having  a  portion 
of  this  acid  neutralised  by  any  alkali,  or  by 
phosphate  of  soda,  the  fluid  becoming  more 
acid  when  boiled.  .\.  solution  of  earthy 
phosphates  in  biphos])hate  of  soda  also  gives 
a  precipitate  on  boiling,  if  some  of  its  acid 
reaction  is  removed  by  any  alkali.  The 
fluid  when  boiled  becomes  more  acid  to 
test-paper,  indicating  the  formation  of  a 
more  basic  earthy  phosphate.  A  result 
precisely  similar  is  obtained  when  common 
phosphate  of  soda,  j)hosphate  of  lime,  and  a 
little  bijjhosphate  of  soda,  exist  together  in 
solution  ;  and  by  varying  the  quantities  of 
each  of  these  substances,  the  various  pheno- 
mena which  the  urine  occasionally  j)resents, 
may  be  imitated.  The  time  at  which  the 
alkalescence  of  the  urine  from  fixed  alkali 
generally  occurs,  indicates  the  existence  of 
some  alkaline  phosphate,  or  of  some  car- 
bonated alkali  in  the  food. 

On  the  Nerves  of  the  Uterus.    By  Thomas 
S.  Beck,  Esq.      [Communicated  by  Sir 
Bknjamin  C.  HRoniK,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,] 
The    object   of   the  author    in  this  com- 
munication is  to  record  the    results  of  his 
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dissections  of  the  nerves  of  the  uterus,  both 
in  the  unimpregnated  and  gravid  states,  with 
a  view  to  determine  if  any  changes  arc  ob- 
servable in  them  in  these  two  conditions. 
He  enters  minutely  into  the  anatomical  de- 
tails of  the  formation  of  the  great  splanchnic 
nerve,  the  composition  of  the  semilunar 
ganglion,  and  the  distribution  of  the  branches 
proceeding  from  it  to  the  difTerent  abdominal 
viscera.  His  conclusions  are,  that  while  the 
ovaria  derive  their  nerves  from  the  venal, 
the  fallopian  tubes  from  the  hypogastric, 
and  the  bladder,  rectum  and  vagina  from 
the  pelvic  plexus,  the  nerves  supplying  the 
uterus  are  continuations  of  the  hypogastric 
plexus,  and  that  they  undergo,  during  preg- 
nancy, no  further  change,  either  in  size  or 
position,  except  that  which  is  the  simple 
consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  organ 
over  which  they  are  distributed,  and  that 
they  undergo  no  other  change  during  a 
second  pregnancy.  He  thinks  it  probable, 
moreover,  that  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  do 
not  decrease  in  size  after  parturition,  but 
are  only  contracted  in  their  cavity.  He 
notices  several  points  relating  to  these  sub- 
jects, which  are  still  open  to  further  in- 
vestigation. The  paper  is  accompanied  by 
highly  finished  drawings  of  the  appearance 
of  the  dissected  parts. 

On  the   Temperature  of  Man.     By  John 
Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  L.  &  E. 

Having  in  a  former  paper  shown  that, 
contrary  to  a  commonly  received  opinion, 
the  temperature  of  the  human  body,  as 
measured  by  a  thermometer  placed  under 
the  tongue,  is  not  a  constant  one,  the  author 
has  resumed  the  inquiry,  and  gives,  in  the 
present  paper,  the  results  of  numerous 
observations  made  with  a  particular  instru- 
ment constructed  for  the  purpose,  admit- 
ting of  minute  accuracy  (each  degree  of  the 
scale  being  divided  into  ten  parts),  and 
when  used  with  the  precautions  pointed 
out,  affording  satisfactory  indications  in 
many  problems  which  may  be  proposed 
relative  to  the  temperature  of  man,  &c., 
and  confines  himself  to  a  small  number, 
offering  the  information  he  brings  forward 
only  as  a  preliminary  contribution  in  aid  of 
their  solution. 

The  paper  is  divided  into  seven  sections. 

The  first  treats  of  variations  of  tempera- 
ture during  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
author  finds  from  his  observations,  that  the 
temperature  is  highest  in  the  morning,  on 
rising  after  sleep  ;  that  it  continues  high, 
but  fluctuating,  till  the  evening  ;  and  that 
it  is  lowest  about  midnight,  ranging  on  an 
average  from  98-7  to  97'9. 

The  second,  of  variations  during  the  differ- 
ent seasons.  These,  he  finds,  bear  some 
relation  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but 
less   than  might   be    expected;    which  he 


attributes  to  the  majority  of  the  observations 
having  been  made  within  doors,  under  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  favourable  to  uni- 
formity. 

The  third,  of  the  influence  of  active  exer- 
cise on  the  temperature.  The  effect  of  this, 
when  not  carried  to  the  length  of  exhausting 
fatigue,  he  finds  to  be  elevating  ;  and  that 
the  augmentation  is,  within  a  certain  limit, 
proportional  to  the  degree  of  muscular  ex- 
ertion. 

The  fourth,  of  passive,  such  as  carriage, 
exercise.  The  effect  of  this  in  a  cool  air, 
contrary  to  that  of  quick  walking  or  riding, 
would  appear  to  be  lowering. 

The  fifth,  of  abstinence  from  all  exercise 
in  a  cold  atmosphere.  This  he  finds  to  be 
depressing  in  a  still  greater  degree ;  sitting 
in  a  cold  church  has  occasioned  a  reduction 
of  temperature  from  1°  to  2*^,  the  air  of  the 
church  being  from  42^  to  32°. 

The  sixth,  of  sustained  attention  or  ex- 
ertion of  mind.  This  would  appear  to  have 
the  effect  of  raising  the  temperature,  but  in 
a  much  less  degree  than  bodily  exercise. 

The  seventh,  of  taking  food.  It  would 
appear  that  a  light  meal,  such  as  breakfast, 
alters  very  little  the  temperature  ,  whilst  a 
heavy  meal,  such  as  dinner  with  wine,  tends 
to  lower  it. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  author  from 
his  observations,  considered  in  their  greatest 
generality,  is,  that  the  temperature  of  man  is 
constantly  fluctuating  within  a  certain  limit; 
regularly  during  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  and 
irregularly  according  to  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain disturbing  circumstances. 

Should  multiplied  observations  give  similar 
results,  he  infers  that  they  will  admit  of  many 
applications,  both  as  regards  the  regulation 
of  clothing,  the  warming  of  apartments,  and 
possibly  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases 
— conducive  alike  to  increase  of  comforts 
and  health. 

Tables  are  appended,  containing  a  series 
of  observations  extending  through  eight 
months,  in  which  not  only  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  noticed,  but  also  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  and  of  respiration,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air. 

MEDICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Her  Majesty's  House- 
hold has  appointed  Williatii  Carter  Hoft'meister, 
Esq.  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  William  Cass,  Esq. 
Surgeon,  to  be  Apothecaries  in  Ordinary  to  Her 
Majesty,  in  the  Isle  of  Wiglit. 

Alexander  Nasmyth,  Esq.  has  been  appointed 
Surgeon- Dentist  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

Gentlemen  vho  have  obtained  Certificates. 
Thurstav,  Dec.  18.— James  Self,  Mile  End 
Road.  —  Robert  Uawson  Harlingr,  St.  John's 
Rectory  Chester.  —  John  Andrews  Woolfryes, 
Yatton,  Bristol.  —  Daniel  Ithiel  Edwards,  13, 
Queen  Street,  Cheapside.— John  Ody,  Hadley, 
Middlesex. 
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BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS METEOROLOGICAL,  ETC. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  of  SURGEONS. 

Gentlemen  admitted  Members. 

Frioay,  Dec.  19.— S.  F.  Goslin?.— A.  Foote.— 
G.  Skrinisliire.— W.  H.  Garriiifrton.— R.  Uoley. 
— R.  S.  Jacksoi).— S.  Bentham.— G.  Thomas.— 
A.  Henrv.-W.  B.  C.  Cliristv.— R.  Graham. - 
W.  B.  Parker.— D.  Ruck. 

Members  admitted  to  the  Fellowship. 

Dec.  11.  -  E.  Copeman,  Cottishall,  Norfolk.— 
R.  Druitt,  39  a,  Cur/.on  Strei't.— R.  K.  livaiis, 
Hampst^ad  Heath.  — J.  N.  Heale,  .Staines. — 
W.  P.  Ormerod,  Ely  Place,  Holborti. 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday ,  Dec.  13. 


Births. 
Males....   721  | 
Females  .    638 

1359 


Deaths. 

.Males 517 

Females .   453 

970 


Aver,  of  5  t/rs. 

Males 491 

Females .   472 

963 


970  1020 
9G4,  1010 


Causes  of  Death  in  the  Week  ending  Dec.  13. 

Col.  A.  Weekly  Averages  of  5  .\utuinns;  Col.B.  of  5  Years. 

B. 

All  Causes  

Specified  Causes  

1.  ^j/»»o?(V(nr  Epidemic,  Endemic, 

Cont.igioiis)  Diseases  .. 
fiporariic  Diseases,  viz. — 

2.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c.  of  uncer- 

tain seat    .. 

3.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses   

4.  Lunsrs,   and   other  Organs  of 

Respiration 

5.  Heart  and  Blood-vessels 

6.  Stomach,     Liver,     and     other 

Org-ans  o  f  Digestion 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. . . 

8.  Childbirth,     Diseases    of     the 
Uterus,  &c 

9.  Rheumatism,   Diseases  of  the 

Bones,  Joints,  &c 

10.  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c 

11.  Old  Aire 

12.  Violence,   Privation,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance 


3l6i;  323 
27 


The  followinfj  is  a  selection  of  the  number  of 
Deaths  from  the  important  special  causes: — 


Small-pox    4 

Measles    79 

Scarlatina    19 

II oopi ng-cough . .  52 

Croup   9 

Thrush 3 

Diarrhoea     7 

Dysentery    2 

Typhus     28 

Ha;morrhage ....  2 

Dropsy II 

Debility    27 

Sudden  deaths   . .  2 

Hydrocephalus..  30 

Apoplexy 26 

Paralysis 16 


Convulsions    39 

DeliriumTremens    4 

Bronchitis 73 

Pneumonia 101 

F'hthisis    139 

Dis.  of  Lung;8,  &c.  17 

Teethiiip C 

Gastritis 2 

Enteritis 7 

Peritonitis  5 

Tabes  Mescntcrica  7 

Dis.  .Stomach,  &c.  3 

Dis.  of  Liver,  &c.  7 

Childbirth  13 

Dis.of  Utern8,&c.     3 


Remarks.  —  The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
60  below  the  autumnal  and  7  above  the  atmual 
averaee.  The  deaths  from  Zyinolic  diseases, 
with  the  except  ion  of  Measles  and  Hoopin«:-con(^li, 
were  also  below  the  averages.  The  mortality 
from  Meagles  still  continues  very  great.  The 
deaths  from   Bronchitis  and    Pneumonia   have 


increased  :  those  from  Bronchitis  were  quadruple 
of  the  autumnal  average.  In  the  South  districts, 
the  mortality  is  above  the  average.  lu  all  the 
others,  it  is  below. 


ROYAL  observatory,  GREENWICH. 


Max. 

Mn. 

30-31 

2<.|-85 

51- 

28-7 

52- >> 

1715 

42- 

37  8 

METEOROLOGICAL   SUMMARY 
For  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Dec.  13. 

Mean. 

Height  of  Barometer*  30-31  '  2!i-85     30-8 

„       ,,  Thermometer  ..    51"      \  28-7       39-! 
Self-registeiing  do, 

in  the  '1  hames  water 

»  From  12  observations  daily.        *»  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  007:  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Meteorolo(jical.—^The  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  month  of  Dciember  (.39"3o).  The 
extreme  hebdomadal  range  in  the  self-registering 
thermometer  was  34  0°. 


NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*»*  In  commencing  the  Second  Volume  of  the 
New  Series,  we  beg  to  announce  that  the 
price  of  each  Number  of  the  Journal  will  be  ia 
future  Eightpence  unstamped,  and  ninepence 
stamped.  In  making  this  alteration,  our 
readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Journal  will 
still  contain  48  pages,  instead  of  32,  as  in  the 
Old  Series. 

Tlie  letter  of  J.  H.  "  An  old  subscriber,"  shall 
be  inserted  so  soon  as  we  can  liml  room. 

The  Queen's  Hospital  (Birmingham)  Reports,  by 
Mr,  J.  Moore,  have  been  received.  '1  he  altera- 
ration  shall  be  made. 

We  are  obliged  lor  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  South  i^ondon  Medical  Society,  which 
shall  be  inserted  in  an  early  number. 

Aftlemberoftlie  Sydenham  Society  lias  addressed 
to  us  a  letter,  complaining  of  the  delay  in  the 
completion  of  those  works  of  which  the  first 
volumes  have  alre.idy  been  published;  and 
states  that  he  fee  s  anxious  to  know,  whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  issue  any 
Works  at  all  this  year,  and  if  so,  whether  the 
Subscribers  are  to  have  any  more/r*<  volumes. 

In  consequence  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
Index,  in  our  present  number,  we  are  unavoid- 
ably compelled  to  postpone  many  cuiumunica- 
tions  which  arc  in  type. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  commence  the 
publication  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  011  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  by  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Tayior,  and 
ill  the  new  volume  continue  those  of  I'rofessor 
Faraday,  Dr.  Lever,  Mr.  .Solly,  mid  Mr.  Tomes. 

Mr.  Ericlisen'.s  paper  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
will  appear  next  week. 

Omicron's  coiiiniunication  on  the  (Chemistry  of 
the  Urine  shall  have  early  insertion. 

Will  our  .\berdeen  correspondent,  J.  W.,  who 
has  forwarded  u.s  a  well  written  letter  on  Dr. 
Roberts's  case  of  Ulceration  of  the  Duodenum, 
favour  us  with  his  name? 

Mr.  F.  Roberts's  note  wa«  received  too  late  for 
insertion. 

We  refer  ».E.  to  the  Index. 

lleceited.—Mr.  W.  Brown  (Callington)— Mr.  Jag. 
Kirk  (Glasgow).-.Mr.  B.  Phillips.- Dr.  Dick. 
Mr.  K.  Roberts.— Dr.  Radford.— A  Nine  Years' 
Subscriber. 


INDEX  TO  VOL.  I.  OF  THE  NEW  SERIES. 


Abdomen,  Mr.  Law's  case  of  wound  of  the, 
743  ;  case  of  puuctured  wound  of  tlie, 
•with  clinical  remarks,  by  Mr.  IJransbv 
Cooper.  264;  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams' 
cliiiic:il  remarks  on  carcinomatous  disease 
of  the,  919. 

Abdominal  aorta,  cases  of  compression  of 
the,  in  cases  of  severe  menorrliagia  after 
parturition,  875. 

Aberraiioiis,  i)uerperal,  and  mania,  M.  Co- 
lombat  on,  l'i9o. 

Abortion,  case  of,  consequent  upon  the  use 
of  mercury,  658;  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes not  invariably  followed  by,  854; 
mode  of  treating  persons  predisposed  to, 
862  ;  criminal,  two  cases  of,  effected  by 
mechanical  means,  Wi  ;  threatened,  Dr. 
Eadford  on  the  cautions  to  be  observed 
in  cases  of,  1262. 

Aborigines,  cause  of  the  decrease  of,  1305. 

Abscess,  chronic,  under  the  sterno-cleido 
mastoideus,  IMr.  Lawrence  on  a  case  of, 
178  ;  mammary,  Dr.  Wood  on  the  treat- 
ment of,  by  the  breast  pump  and  sj'riuge, 
Sil8;  of  the  tibia,  clinical  lecture  on,  by 
Sir  B  Brodie,  1399;  case  of,  in  the  groin, 
attended  with  symptoms  of  strangulated 
hernia,  854. 

Abscesses  of  the  bursas  patellse,  clinical  re- 
marks on,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Arnott,  527; 
venereal  abscess  of  the  testicle,  528. 

Acetate  of  iron,  on  the  eniployment  of,  as  an 
antidote  in  cases  of  poisoniug  by  arsenic, 
614. 

Aconite,  case  of  poisoning  by,  1362. 

Actiin,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  constitutional  sy- 
philis in  the  father,  causing  repeated 
.abortions,  and  subsequently  infection  of 
tlie  f(Etus,  164. 

Acton's,  Miss,  modern  cookery,  notice  of, 
286. 

Adams,  Mr.  John,  on  sjiermatozoa  in  tlie 
fluid  of  hydrocele,  344. 

Adams,  iMr.  Francis,  on  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  floodinus  after  delivery,  755; 
rei  ly  to  Dr.  F.  H.  Kamsboih;im,  950. 

Adams,  Mr.  on  the  pathological  anatomy  of 
stumps,  1175. 

Addison,  Dr.  on  pus  cells,  570. 

Address,  the  late,  of  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries, editorial  observations  on  the,  1474. 

Advertisements,  unprofessional,  953. 

Afrii  an  fever,  alleged  importation  of  tlie, 
1001  ;  editorial  observations  on,  1029  ; 
notices  of  the  state  of  the  crew  of  the 
Eclair,  1139,  1171. 

AlbuMien,  singular  projierty  of,  746. 

Albuminuria,  Dr.  C.  .1.  B.  Wi'liams'  clini- 
cal remarks  on  five  cases  of,  571,  659. 

Albers,  Dr.  on  the  anatomical  peculiarities 
and  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  breast, 
1265. 

Alcohol,  substitute  for,  in  the  preservation 
of  anatomical  preparations,  790  ;  effects 
of,  on  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  oxide 
from  the  lungs,  1340. 


Alison's,  Dr.  S.  S.  observations  on  organic 
alterations  of  the  heart,  reviewed,  862. 

Allnatt's,  Dr.  case  of  chronic  leucoriboea 
treated  tiy  the  oxide  of  silver,  25  ;  on  the 
medicinal  use  of  the  oxide  of  silver,  161; 
on  the  effects  of  tobacco,  236  ;  on  ox  gall 
in  obstinate  coiisiipation,  343  ;  on  the 
peculianiies  of  ancient  teeth.  867,  1043. 

American  Journal  oi  insanity,  review  of  the, 
1076 

Amputation,  accidental,  of  the  arm,  re- 
markable case  of,  525. 

Amputation  at  the  knee,  Mr.  Syiueon,  1085. 

Anatomy  act,  [letitions  for  inquiry  into  the 
woikiiig  of  the,  570. 

Anatomy,  practical, editorial  observations  on 
the  new  regulations  respecting,  914. 

Aneurism,  tubular,  Mr.  Luke  on  a  case  of, 
undergoi  g  spontaneous  cure,  78  ;  Dr. 
Bellingham  on  the  employment  of  com- 
pression in,  392;  partial,  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart.  Dr.  Pereira  on  a  case 
of,  1035  ;  femoral,  Mr.  B.  B.  Cooper  on  a 
case  of,  753;  i\Ir.  Harrison's  report  of 
three  cases  of,  966;  popliteal,  case  of, 
cured  by  compression  of  the  femoral  ar- 
tery, 393  ;  of  the  ascending  aorta,  case 
of,  opening  into  the  right  ventricle,  437. 

Animal  clieniisiry  in  France,  1111. 

Animal  heat.  Dr.  Hake  on  the  effects  of 
disease  on,  846,  1243. 

Ankylosis  of  the  jaw,  Mr.  French's  case  of, 
417. 

Antagonism  of  pulmonary  phthisis  and  in- 
termittent fever,  820. 

Anns,  artificial,  operations  for,  172;  cancer 
of  the,  clinical  remarks  by  ISIr.  J.  M. 
Arnott  on,  7  13. 

Aorta,  Dr.  Clievers  on  general  and  aneuris- 
mal  dilatations  of  the,  esp  cially  with 
reference  to  their  pathology  and  treat- 
ment, 725,  769. 

Aphonia,  case  of,  from  the  use  of  cinchona 
in  intermittent  fever,  614. 

Apo|ile.\y,  case  of,  proJuced  by  cold  foot- 
baths. 438;  age  most  liable  to,  1198; 
sanguineous  cerebral,  in  a  child  eleven 
years  old,  172. 

Ajiothecarie.s'  Hall,  lists  of  gentlemen  who 
have  obtained  certificates,  42,  86,  175, 
218,  262,  306,  526,  615.  659,  703,  790, 
876,  917,  1046,  1090,  1134,  1179,  1223, 
1310,  1486. 

Arachnitis,  Dr.  Mayo's  case  of,  showing 
onlv  increased  vascularity,  384. 

Argument,  a  demonstrative,  .i70. 

Arnolt's,  Mr.  J.  iM.  clinical  remarks  on  ab- 
scesses of  the  bursse  patella,  527;  on 
venereal  abscess  of  the  testicle,  529  :  on 
pediculated  tumor  of  the  pharynx,  530; 
on  a  broad- based  tumor  of  the  |>harynr, 
531  ;  clinical  remarks  on  a  case  of  un- 
united fracture  of  the  humerus,  709. 

Arsenic,  on  the  application  ot,  to  cancers, 
43.5 ;  on  the  accidental  presence  of,  in 
chemical  apparatus  and  materials,  526 ; 
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on  acetate  of  iron  as  an  antidote  for,  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by,  614  ;  recommended 
in  ascites  by  Dr.  Cormack,  790. 

Artesian  wells,  analysis  of  the  water  of,  304. 

Arteries,  carotid,  Dr.  Chevers  on  the  effec's 
of  obliteration  of  the,  upon  the  cerebral 
circulation,  1 140. 

Ascites,  Mr.  Stickings  on  the  use  of  croton 
oil  in,  942. 

Ashwtll's,  Dr.  practical  treatise  on  the  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  women,  reviewed,  1118; 
remarks  on  the  treatment  of  placenta 
previa,  by  removal  of  the  placenta  and 
not  by  turning,  1196. 

Asphyxia,  Dr.  George  Wilson  on  the  em- 
ployment of  oxygen  gas  as  a  means  of 
resuscitation  in,  4a4. 

Asthma,  thymic,  case  of,  525. 

Atkinson's,  Dr.  description  of  an  improved 
apparatus  for  fracture  of  the  leg,  415. 

Audland,  Mr.  on  sanguineous  tumors  on  the 
beads  of  new-born  children,  1260. 

Avulsion,  case  of,  of  the  left  arm  and  sca- 
pula, 418. 

Back,  M.  on  the  separation  of  lime  from 
magnesia,  746. 

Badham,  Dr.  on  insect  life,  reviewed,  564. 

Baillarger,  M.  on  the  relation  between  the 
extent  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  the 
cerebellum,  1100. 

Balfour,  Mr.  on  the  annual  rate  of  morta- 
lity among  British  troops  at  foreign  sta- 
tions, 210, 

Barker's,  Dr.  two  cases  of  aneurism,  565. 

Barlow's,  Dr.  case  of  perforation  of  the  sto- 
mach, with  obscure  thoracic  symptoms, 
13;  cases  of  bronchitis  and  arihritis, 
522  ;  clinical  remarks  on  paralysis  ai)d 
apoplexy,  with  while  softening  of  the 
pons  Varolii,  863. 

Bashaii,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  necrencephalus 
{red  softening)  following  a  cataleptic  pa- 
roxysm of  three  days'  duration.  118  j  on 
the  medicinal  use  of  bicarbonate  of  lime, 
702- 

Beaumont's,  Dr.  cases  of  artificial  pupil,  3.5. 

Bed  sores  in  fever,  Dr.  Colles  on  the  treat- 
ment of,  745. 

Bell's,  Mr.  remarks  on  pelvic  inflammation, 
1410 

Belladonna,  eflfects  of,  on  the  iris,  789. 

Belliiighain,  Dr.  on  the  em|)loyinent  of  com- 
pression in  aneurism,  .392. 

Benzoic  acid,  on  the  conversion  of,  into 
hi|)puric,  1236 

Bennit's,  Dr.  J.  II.  practical  treatise  on  in- 
flammation, &c.  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
reviewed,  947. 

Bicephalous  child,  born  at  the  full  period  of 
gestation,  140. 

Bidder,  Professor,  on  the  origin  of  the  firm 
bodies  found  in  the  cavities  of  synovial 
membranes,  1175. 

Bile,  method  for  detecting  the  presence  of  a 


minute  quantity  of,  in  the  animal  fluids* 
1089  ;  mode  of  detecting  morbid  bile,  ib. 
Bird's,  Dr.  Golding,  remarks  on  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  proportion   of  solids  ex- 
isting in  the  urine,  138  ;  on  the  nature  of 
the  green  alvine  evacuations  of  children, 
801  ;    on   the    treatment   of    disease    by 
moist  air,  99&. 
Births  and  deaths  in  the  metropolis,  weekly 
tables  of,  42.  86,  131.  175,  218,262,306, 
395,439,482,526.  615,  653.   703,790, 
832,917,  960,   1002,   1045,  1090,  1131, 
1179,    1223,    1266,    1310,    1.3.i4,    1398, 
1443,  1487,  1527  ;  suggestions  for  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  registration  of, 
212 
Births,  on  the  plurality  of,  617;  proportion 
of,  to  deaths  during  the   present  century, 
739. 
Birth,  quadruple,  all  the  infants  being  bom 

alive,  1177. 
Bismuth,    M.  Dulk  on  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  nitrate  of,  218  ;  salivation 
from,  1222- 
Bladder,  Mr.  T.  S,  Wells  on  rupture  of  the, 
exterual    to   the    peritoneal   cavity,  621  ; 
ruptured,  clinical  remarks  by  Mr.  B.  B. 
Cooper  on  a  case  of,  885. 
Blenkinsopp's,  Mr.    case    of  fungus  Lsema- 

todes.  520. 
Blindne.ss,  Milton's  account  of  the  approach 

of,  1081. 
Blood,  M.  Bonchut  on  the  spontaneous  coa- 
gulation of  the,  in  cachexia  and  in  chronic 
diseases,  principally  phthisis  and  cancer, 
315,  364,  581  ;  analysis  of  the,  in  a  case 
of  epilepsy  after  a  long-continued  use  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  128  ;  Dr.  Griflith  on 
the  chemical  analysis  and  nature  of  some 
of  the  constituents  of  the,  182;  Dr.  An- 
drew Buchanan  on  the  coagulation  of  the, 
and  other  fibriniferous  liqviids,  617;  on 
the  eflfects  of  food  on  the,  1027, 
Boeitger,    M.    on     covering     bodies     with 

nickel,  130. 
Bonnafont,  M.  on  polypus  of  the  ear,  655. 
Bone,  Mr.  B.  Cooper  on  fractures  and  the 
reparation  of,  181  ;  observations  on  the 
formatioti  of,  by  the  periosteum,  954. 
Books,  analyses  and  notices  of; — Sir  James 
Eyre  on  some  exhausting  diseases,  29  ; 
the  prescriber's  pharmacopoeia,  30  ; 
guano  streams,  75;  Mr.  Copeman's  col- 
lection of  cases  of  apoplexy,  114  ;  practi- 
cal facts  in  chemistry,  1 17  ;  Guy's  hospital 
reports,  No.  5,  154;  Dr.  Latham's  lec- 
tures on  clinical  medicine,  205  ;  Mr.  Per- 
rivall  on  glanders  and  farcy  in  the  horse, 
208  ;  Mr.  Macilwain  on  the  general  na- 
ture and  treatment  of  tumors,  249  ;  Ac- 
ton's modern  cookery,  286;  Mr.  .Sands 
Cox's  prize  clinical  reports,  290;  M. 
Gibert's  treatise  on  the  skin,  ib. ;  Dr. 
O'Sliaughnessy  on  diseases  of  the  jaws, 
335  ;  Dr.  Moore  on  the  power  of  the  soul 
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over  the  body,  337  ;  Mr.  Simon's  essay 
on  the  thyijius  glaud,  380;  Dr.  Robert- 
son's contributions  to  the  medical  history 
of  s^exual  diseases,  383  ;  Mr.  Hood's  prac- 
tical observations  on  the  diseases  most 
fata!  to  children,  421  ;  Mr.  Priichard's 
history  of  infusoria,  470 ;  Mr,  Girdle- 
stone's  letters  on  the  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  lower  class  of  dwellings,  475^ ;  Dr. 
Knox  on  the  Irish  watering-places,  518; 
Dr.  Soltau's  remarks  on  hydropathy,  519  ; 
Dr.  Kraus's  medical  dictionary,  53^0;  in- 
sect lite,  by  David  Badham,  M.D..  362  ; 
Dr. Shirley  Palmer's  pentaylot  dictionary, 
564;  Dr.  Todd's  physiological  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  man,  604  ;  Dr.  Wien- 
bolt's  seven  lectures  on  somnambulism, 
643  ;  Dr.  Burgess's  manual  of  diseases 
of  the  skin,  646  ;  Chelius's  system  of  sur 
gery,  694;  Dr.  Thomas  Williams  on  the 
relation  which  exists  between  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature,  696  ;  Dr.  Twiss  on 
certain  tests  of  a  ihrivingpopulaiion,  735  ; 
M.  Gassicoun's  advice  for  emergen'ies 
before  the  arrival  of  a  medical  man,  738  ; 
Dr.  Hastings  on  the  treatment  of  pulmo 
nary  consumption  by  naphtha,  782  ;  Dr. 
Front  on  the  chemistry,  meteorology,  and 
function  of  digestion,  816;  M.  Eisen- 
berg  on  the  diseases  of  the  human  foot, 
819;  Dr.  Fleming  on  the  aconitum  na- 
pellus,  858;  Di.  Alison  on  organic  alte- 
rations of  the  heart,  862;  Mr  Mitchell's 
manual  of  agricultural  analysis,  912  ;  Mr. 
Cooley's  pharmaceutical  Latin  grammar, 
yi3;  Dr.  Copland's  dictionary,  part  10, 
946  ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennet  on  inflammation, 
6cc.  ofthe  neck  of  the  uterus,  946;  Dr. 
Herbert  Mayo  on  the  cold  water  cure, 
948  ;  Dr.  Gregory's  outlines  of  chemisiry, 
994;  transactions  ot  the  Provincial  Me- 
dical and  Surgical  Association,  vol.  xiii. 
996  ;  Mr.  Smith  on  fruits  and  farinacea 
as  the  proper  food  of  man,  1031;  the 
ocean  flower,  1032;  Donne's  cours  de 
microscopie,  1033  ;  American  journal  of 
insanity,  1076  ;  Dr.  Smith  on  the  nature, 
causes,  prevention,  and  treatment,  of 
acute  hydrocephalus,  1077,  Dr.  Moore 
on  the  power  of  the  soul  over  the  body, 
1078;  Mr.  Fisher's  practical  treatise  on 
medical  electricity,  1078;  Dr.  Ashwell 
on  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women,  1118, 
Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson's  history  of  ihi- 
Middlesex  hospital.  1121  ;  -Mr.  Parnell's 
elements  of  chemical  anal)  sis,  1123;  Dr. 
Hughes'  clinical  introduction  to  the  prac- 
tice of  auscultation,  1161  ;  Dr.  Colles' 
lectures  on  surgery,  1163;  India  journal 
of  medical  and  physic. il  science,  1165; 
Mr.  N.  ison's  contributions  to  vital  stiitig 
tics,  1212;  Von  Bruniiow's  glance  at 
Hahnemann  and  homoeopathy,  1251  j 
Colombat's  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  fe- 
males, 1252  ;  Dr.  Steward's  notes  ou  in- 


sanity, 1253;  sixth  annual  report  of  the 
registrar  general,  1296;  Chelius's  system 
of  surgery,  1346;  Dr.  Forbes's  illustra- 
tions of  mesmerism,  1388;  Mr.  Estlin's 
remarks  on  mesmerism,  1389  ;  Mr.  Eras- 
mus Wilson  on  healthy  skin,  1432  ;  Mr. 
Grantham's  facts  and  observations  ia 
medicine  and  surgery,  1433;  Dr.  G.  O. 
Rees  on  the  blood  and  urine,  1476. 

Books,  on  the  assistance  to  be  obtained  from, 
in  cliui'-al  studies,  302. 

Bourne's,  Mr.  case  of  necrosis  of  the  tibia, 
907. 

Bouchut's,  Dr.  memoir  on  the  spontaneous 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  cachexia,  and 
in  chronic  diseases,  315,  364,  581. 

Boutigny's,  Professor,  experiments  on  the 
spi.ero-dal  state  of  bodies,  568. 

Bowerbank,  Mr.  on  a  new  genus  of  sponge, 
83. 

Bradley's,  Dr.  case  in  which  an  alcoholic 
odour  was  perceived  in  the  ventricles  of 
th    brain,  438. 

Brain,  case  of  wound  of  the  anterior  lobes 
ofthe,  38. 

Breasts,  enlargement  ofthe,  in  a  male,  with 
atrophy  of  the  genital  organs,  171, 

Bread,  consumption  of,  in  Paris,  162. 

Bright's  disease,  rase  of,  simulating  poi- 
soning by  opium,  821. 

Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney.  Dr.  Robinsoa 
on  the  pathology  of,  1484. 

British  .■Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  proceedings  ofthe: — Mr.Schweit- 
zer"s  analysis  of  three  spei  ies  of  fucus, 
566  ;  Mr.  U  alker  on  the  voltaic  action  of 
alloys,  ib.  ;  Dr.  Playfair  and  Mr.  Saule 
on  atomic  volumes  and  specific  gravity, 
567;  Professnr  Schbnbein's  recent  expe- 
riments on  ozone,  568;  Professor  Bou- 
tigny's experiments  on  the  s|<heroidal 
siate  of  Ixidies,  568. 

Brodie's,  Sir  Benjamin,  clinical  lecture  on 
abscess  ofthe  tibia,  1399. 

Brownbill's,  Mr.  case  of  a  large  calculus 
voided  from  the  female  urethra,  en- 
crusted upon  a  hair-pill,  1246. 

Brown,  Mr.  on  the  necessity  of  legislative 
interference  with  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery, 1258. 

Buck's,  Dr.  Gordon,  case  of  restoration  of 
the  perineal  portion  of  the  urethra,  349. 

Buchanan,  Dr.  on  the  ccngulation  of  the 
blood  and  other  fibriniferous  liquids,  6l7  ; 
on  the  effects  of  lood  on  the  blood,  1027. 

Bullet's,  Mr.  case  of  fungus  hasmatodes  of 
the  bladder,  1176. 

Bull's,  Mr.  cose  of  acute  laryngitis  success- 
fully treated  by  tartar  emetic.  15:;61. 

Burrows',  Dr.  George,  i.linical  remarks,  at 
St  Bariholoniew's,  on  cases  of  imeunio- 
nia,  208,  266  ;  on  cases  of  neuralgia,  483  ; 
oti  ca.»es  ot  ueivous  irritation,  791. 

Burgess's,  Dr.  ma  ual  of  diseases  of  the 
skin,  reviewed,  646. 
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Burton,  Dr.  on  a  new  method  of  preparing 
medicated  tinctures,  402.  451. 

Burton's,  Dr.  fatal  case  of  stranjjulated  her- 
nia, 989. 

Cffisarean  operation,  successful,  1392. 

Calder's,  Mr.  F.  W.  jiractical  observations 
on  malingering,  106,  '238,318,  503. 

Calculi,  fusible,  analysis  of,  938. 

Calculus,  case  of.  in  the  duct  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  466  ;  Mr.  Brownbill's 
case  of,  voided  from  the  female  uretlira, 
encrusted  u]>on  a  hare  pin,  1'216. 

Camps,  Dr.  on  the  characters  of  the  blood 
in  cancer,  1  149. 

Campbell's,  Dr.  William,  account  of  a  case 
of  ()uadniple  birth,  in  which  all  the  infants 
were  born  alive,  1177  ;  statistics  of  5754 
deliveries,  1375. 

Camphor,  singular  jjroperty  of,  1151. 

Cancer,  on  the  application  of  pure  arsenic 
to,  to  obtain  a  radical  cure,  435  ;  Mr.  T. 
W.  King  on  the  frequency  of,  in  the  two 
sexes,  and  at  different  ages,  597. 

Cancer  of  the  anus,  clinical  remarks,  by  Mr. 
Arnott,  on  a  case  of,  713  ;  case  of  cancer 
of  ihe  eyelids,  714. 

Cancer  of  the  breast,  points  in  the  anatomi- 
cal peculiariiiee  and  diagnosis  of,  1265. 

Cancer  uieri,  apparent  absence  of  constitu- 
tional disturbance  iu  certain  cases  of, 
1069. 

Carn.ichael,  Mr.  on  senile  gangrene,  125. 

Carbonic  oxide,  Dr.  R.  Smith's  case  of  suf- 
focation by,  937. 

Carcinomi  uteri,  complexion  of  women  suf- 
fering from,  1278. 

Cartwright's,  Mr.  case  of  rupture  of  the 
aorta  in  a  horse,  1466. 

Case,  a  good  practical,  105. 

Casper,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  attempted  suicide 
by  starvation,  435. 

Catheter,  Al.  Maihonneuve  on  the  employ- 
ment of  the,6o0;  Mr.  Lyon's  remarks  on, 
738. 

Caution  to  operators,  40. 

Cautery,  the  actual,  use  of,  in  arthritis  fol- 
lowing jiarturition,  375. 

Cement  for  the  teeth,  composition  for  a, 
875. 

Cervix  uteri.  Dr.  Reardon's  case  of  separa- 
tion of  the,  790. 

Chalybeate  water,  method  for  the  prepara- 
tion of,  866. 

Change  of  .air,  1159. 

"  Change  of  life,"   health  of  women  at  the 

period  of,  1421. 
Chelius's  system  of  surgery,  review  of,  691, 

1346. 
Chemical  pathology,  discovery  in,  1201. 
Chemihtry  of  f(iod,  analytical  evidence  re- 
specting the,  466. 
Chevers,    Dr.    on    the    permanence    of   the 
ductus  arteriosus,  and  constriction  of  the 
thoracic    aorta,    187;    on   the   structural 


anatomy  of  the  veins,  634;  on  general 
and  aneuiismal  dilatations  of  the  aorta, 
esjiecially  with  reference  to  their  patho- 
logy and  tnatnient,  725,  769  ;  ou  the 
effects  of  obliteration  of  the  carotid  arte- 
ries upon  the  cerebral  circulation,  1140. 

Child,  Dr.  on  "  radiated"  or  "  secondary" 
6eii>ati(in6,  677,721. 

Chlorosis,  Dr  Meigs  on  citrate  of  iron  and 
di.'.iulphate  of  quinine  in,  906. 

Chlorotic  ana-mia,  M.  Duchassaing  on  cer- 
tain cerebral  affections  dependent  on, 
1467. 

Christison,  Dr.  on  cases  of  functional  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  which  are  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  hypertrophy,  715. 

Cicatrices,  Mr.  Thomas  on  the  surgery  of, 
1174. 

Cleveland,  Mr.  on  the  use  of  electricity  in 
exciting  uterine  action  during  delivery, 
376. 

Cless,  M.  on  the  presence  of  tubercles  in 
different  organs,  407. 

Cock,  Mr.  on  the  use  of  the  trochar  and  ca- 
nula  in  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  52; 
cases  of  injury  to  the  larynx,  related  by, 
553 ;  case  of  penetrating  wound  of  the 
chest,  with  (irobahle  lesion  of  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein,  987. 

Coscuin,  Mr.  15.  B.  Cooper  on  a  case  of  per- 
foration of  the,  615. 

Colon,  obstruction,  inflammation,  and  gan- 
grenous peiforation  of  the.  Dr.  Williams' 
cliiiical  remarks  on  a  case  of,  747. 

College  of  Chemistry,  opening  of,  as  a  prac- 
tical school,  523  ;  donaiion  to  the,  1351. 

College  of  Chemistry  at  Giessen,  opening  of 
the  laboratory  of  the,  1171. 

Colles'  Dr.  lectures  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  surgery,  reviewed,  1 16''i. 

Coloinbai's  M.  treatise  on  the  diseases  and 
special  hygiene  of  females,  reviewed, 
1252. 

Colic  from  copper  among  the  workers  in 
that  metal,  745. 

Colica  pictonuin,  morbid  anatomy  of,  1425. 

Colchi>  um,  ptyalism  produced  by,  1062. 

Combe,  M.  account  by,  of  a  case  in  which 
ten  lumbric  i  were  discharged  through  an 
abscess  in  the  right  thigh.  831. 

Consciousness,  double,  Dr.  Mayo's  case  of, 
1202. 

Conolly's,  Dr.  pl.ai.  for  nn  asylum  for  the  in- 
sane of  the  middle  classes,  428. 

Cooley'8,  Mr.  pharmaceutical  Latin  gram- 
mar, reviewed,  913. 
Cooper's,  Mr.  15.  B.  clinical  lectures  at 
Guy's  hospital  :  — On  fracture  and  repa- 
ration of  bone,  181  ;  on  fracture  of  the 
spine,  !263  ;  punctured  wound  of  the  ab- 
domen, 264  ;  removal  of  a  steatoinalous 

*  tumor,  265;  lithotomy,  ib  ;  disease  of  the 
knee-joint — amputation,  395;  perforation 
of  the  coccum,  615;  strangulated  hernia, 
616;    femoral    aneurism,   753;    ruptured 
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bladder,  884;  injury  to  tlie  head,  885; 
fractured  ribs,  ib. ;  compound  fracture  of 
tlie  knee-joint,  886. 

Co/ieniau's,  ..Mr.  collection  of  cases  of  apo- 
plexy, reviewed,  114;  on  ilie  nature  :iii(l 
tnatment  of  floodirigsai'ier  delivery,  12^0. 

Coj)aiba,  jMr.  Oates  on  injections  of,  in  go- 
norrhoea, 741. 

Copland's,  iJr.  dictionary  of  practical  medi- 
cine, part  IX.  reviewed,  946;  on  the  ac- 
tion of  excessive  doseu  of  mercury  on  the 
jiancreas,  118.');  case  of  fracture  of  the 
dentata,  1354, 

Coroners'  inquests,  editorial  observations 
on,  in  cases  of  sudden  death,  1'55. 

Corrigtm.  Ur.  on  the  treatment  of  epilepsy 
by  digitalis,  1473. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  new  antidote  for  poi- 
so  ing  by,  634. 

Cox's,  Mv  Sands,  prize  clinical  reports,  re- 
vifWf-d,  'jyo. 

Craij;,  Mr.  on  the  arched  tourniquet  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds  of  tlie  brachial  ar- 
tery, S79. 

Cramjiton,  Sir  P.  on  pf-rineal  and  lumbar 
operations  for  aitificial  anus,  172. 

Creasote  injections.  Dr.  V\  ilmot  on  the  use 
of,  in  camp  dysentery,  162. 

Croup,  Dr.  Duncan  on  the  pathology  of,  11. 

Curiosities  of  medical  literature,  409. 

Curling,  i\Jr.  B.  on  a  case  of  remarkable  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  lingers  of  a  girl,  34. 

Cyanosis,  or  morbus  ceruleus,  Mr.  W.  T. 
llirf  's  cases  of,  1375. 

Cy^t,  a  strumous,  contents  of  a,  657. 

Daniell's,  Mr.  'W.  F.  observations  on  the 
medical  topography,  climate,  and  diseases, 
of  the  Biglits  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  west 
coast  oi  Africa,  109,  196,  463,  513,  555. 

Davits,  Dr.  on  the  diagiio.-is  ot- rupture  of 
tlie  stomach  or  iutesiines,  851, 

Davis's,  Mr.  Francis,  case  of  emphysema 
occurring  in  child  birth,  1178. 

Davy- lamp,  instance  of  recklessness  in  the 
u.-«e  of  the,  702. 

Deane,  JMr.  on  fossil  xanthidia  in  chalk, 
1166. 

Decaisne,  M.  on  the  causes  of  icterus,  700. 

Deformities,  Mr.  R.  VV.  ramjilin's  lectures 
on  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  839,  925 

Deformity,  Mr.  Stickings'  account  of  a  sin- 
gular case  of,  1222. 

Degeneration,  gratjular,  of  the  kidney  and 
liver,  and  its  relation  to  can'  erous  and 
tuberciilous  diatheses,  Dr.  Euhboltz  on, 
1287.  1379. 

Delivery,  remarkable  case  of,  during  sleep, 
40. 

Delirium  tremens.  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williamson 
a  case  of,  1003. 

Deutifactor,  the  patent,  Mr.  Tomes's  de- 
scription of  the,  161. 

Dental  physiology  and  surgery,  Mr. 'J'omes's    ' 
lectures  on,  1230,  1317. 


D'Ktiolles',   M.  Leroy,  remarks  on  the  use 

of  flexible  hooked  sounds,  585. 
J)ick's,  Dr.  practical   observations  on   dys- 

)jepsiii,21,141,  273,495,715,  900,  1023; 

note   from,   explanatory  of  a  remark    in 

one  of  his  jiajjers,  1389. 
Digitalis,  Mr.  WaHord   on  the  external  use 

of,  in  some  cases  of  dropsy,  1.310. 
Dissection,  foim  required  to  be  filled  up,  by 

demonstrators    of    anatomy,     as     to    the 

amount  ot,  by  students,  916. 
Dislocation  of  large  joints  reduced  by  power 

from  twisted  rojie,  611. 
Dixon's,  Mr.  cases  of  ansesthesia,  520. 
Dodd,    Mr.    of   Chichester,    testimonial    to, 

346. 
Donne's,    M.    cours    de    microscopie,    re- 
viewed,   1033  ;    microscopic  exdiiunation 

of  the  blood  in  gout,  1089. 
Drainage,  defective,  effects  of,  1028. 
Dreadnought  hospital  ship  report,  998. 
Dreaming,    Dr.  ftloore   on    the   relation  of, 

with  somnambulism,  580. 
Dropsy,  clinical   remarks  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B. 

Williams  on  cases  of,  from  diseased  liver 

and  kidnevs,  8.33. 
Dropsy,  with  albuminous  urine.  Dr.  Todd's 

clinical  remarks  on,  1443,  1487. 
DuchassaiDg's  M.  memoir  on  certain  cere- 
bral   afJections    dependent    on    chlorotic 

anaemia,  1467. 
Ductus  arteriosus,    Dr.  Chevers  on  the  per- 
manence of  the,  and  constriction  of  the 

thoracic  aorta,   187. 
Dulk,  M.  on    the    chemical  composition  of 

the  nitrate  of  bismuth,  218. 
Duncan,    Dr.   on    the    pathology    of  croup, 

1159. 
Duncan's,  Dr.  James,  case  of  removal  of  a 

coin  from  the  larynx,   by  inversion  of  the 

body,  218. 
Dysjiepsia,    Dr.   Dick's   practical  observa- 
tions  on,  21,    141,  273,   495,    715,   900, 

1023, 1152, 13  3. 
Dysentery,  chronic,  clinical  remarks,  by  Dr. 

Williams,  on  cases  of,  1404. 

Ear,  M.  WoIfTon  a  new  method  of  treating- 
diseases  of  the,  956. 

Eclair,  rejiort  on  the  state  of  the,  by  Sir  W. 
Pym  and  .Mr.  Arnott,  1043. 

Eczema,  Ireatmeut  of,  614. 

Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  resignation,  by 
Dr.  Cormack,  of  the  office  of  jihysician, 
1172. 

Editouial  Articles  : — To  our  readers,  on 
commencing  a  new  volume,  26  ;  inceptors 
in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  27 ;  mala- 
praxis  in  midwifery,  72 ;  changes  in  the 
new  physic  and  surgery  bill,  112  ;  exami- 
nation and  rciiistration  under  the  new 
medical  bill,  152  ;  the  preliminary  board 
of  examiners,  203;  ])etition  of  Uiiuersity 
and  king's  Collegi  s,  London,  204;  on  a 
late  case  of   homicidal  insanity,  247;  oa 
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the  present  state  of  the  medicnl  reform 
question,  SJ8j  ;  the  Royal  College  of  Sur 
gpons  nnd  its  members,  332  ;  new  scheme 
for  reducing  an  overstocked  profession, 
334  ;  Mr.  Guthrie's  proposition  respect- 
ing tlie  fellowship,  376  ;  remarks  on  the 
report  of  ihe  seamenV  hos  ital,  Howrah, 
Calcutta,  378  ;  memorial  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  419;  surtjeon  at- 
torneys, 421  ;  the  homneopathic  nssocia- 
tioa,  ib. ;  physic  and  surgery  hill.  Id?  ; 
asylum  for  the  insane  of  the  middle 
classes,  5l5  ;  surgeon  chemists,  5.)9  ;  the 
fourth  physic  and  surgery  bill,  601  ;  pan- 
per  lunatics'  and  lunatics'  asylums'  hill, 
691  ;  galvanic  and  iiiesniTic  ()U  ickery, 
733  :  restrictions  on  the  practice  of  mid 
wifery,  779;  suicide  in  cases  of  life  in- 
Biirance,  814  ;  coroners'  inquests  in  cases 
of  sudden  death,  855;  on  a  late  case  of 
exhumation,  908  ;  the  new  regulation  re 
speciing  practical  anatomy,  944  ;  the 
medical  schools,  991  ;  .alleged  importa- 
tion of  the  African  fever,  ll»!i;9;  medical 
salaries  m  poor-law  unions,  1074  ;  sale 
of  medical  ofRces  in  poor-law  unions, 
1115  ;  competition  of  medical  schools  and 
colleges,  ll60;  medical  education,  1210; 
quackery  and  itssujipressioii,  1248;  study 
of  chemistry,  1294;  vaccination  and 
smallpox,  1844-45,  1341;  schools  of 
practical  chemistry,  1386;  certificates  of 
insanity  under  the  new  lunacy  act,  14;50  ; 
the  late  address  of  the  Society  of  Ap  uhe- 
caries,  1474;  an  address  to  oor  readers  on 
the  completion  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
new  series,  1500. 

Egan,  Dr.  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
syphilitic  diseases,  1343 

Eichholiz,  Dr.  on  granular  degeneration  of 
the  kidney  and  liver,  1287,  1379. 

Eisenberg,  M.  on  the  diseases  of  the  human 
foot,  819 

Electricity,  Dr.  Cleveland  on  the  use  of,  in 
exciting  uterine  action,  376. 

Emphysema,  clinical  remarks  by  Mr.  B. 
Phillips  on  a  case  of,  579. 

Emphysema  occurring  in  child  birth,  Mr. 
Francis  Davis's  case  of,  1178. 

Entozoon,  a  new,  in  the  urine  of  snakes, 
523. 

Epilepsy,  Dr.  C.  .T.  B.  Wi'liams'  clinical 
remarks  on  cases  of,  1267  ;  analysis  ol 
the  blood  III  a  case  of,  after  a  loni^-comi 
nued  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  128  ;  an 
cient  remedies  for,  415  ;  hysterical,  and 
paralysis,  case  of.  82. 

Epilepsy,  Dr.  Corrigan  on  the  treatment  of, 
by  digitalis,  1473. 

Epistaxis,  fatal  case  of.  vicarious  of  men 
siruation,  657. 

Erysipelas,  chronic,  934. 

Erichseii,  Mr.  on  the  rapidity  of  the  passage 
of  some  foreiiiti  bodie.s  through  the  kid- 
neys,  360,   409;    practical    observation.-^ 


by,  on  some  of  the  more  important  special 
diseases  of  the  skin.  1203,  1235. 

F>skine,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  570. 

Evacuations,  green  alvine,  of  children.  Dr. 
Golding  Bird  on  the  nature  of  the,  801. 

Examination  and  reijistration  under  the  new 
medical  bill,  editorial  observations  on, 
153. 

Excrement,  human,  value  of,  as  a  manure, 
718. 

Kxhumation,  editorial  observations  on  a  late 
case  of,  908. 

Eye.  case  of  punctured  wound  of  the,  438  ; 
Dr.  Jago  on  the  physiology  and  diseases 
of  the,  6i,  97;  extirpation  of  the,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  gun  shot  wound,   1193. 

Eyeball,  Dr.  Taylor's  case  of  disease  of  the, 
closely  simulating  malignant  fungus,  425 

Eyelids,  clinical  remarks  by  Mr.  Arnott  on 
a  case  ot  cancer  of  the,  714. 

Eyre,  Sir  James,  on  some  exhausting  dis- 
eases, reviewed,  29;  on  the  medicinal  use 
of  the  oxide  of  silver,  160. 

"  Fsecal  fistula,''  case  of,  occurring  after 
difficult  labour,  699. 


Faraday's,   Professor,    lectures   on    certaic 

metals  and  metallic   properties,   47,  133 

397,  1274,  1363;  on  the  liquefaction  ano 

solidification  of  bodies  generally  existing 

as  gases,  447,  540,  889,  930. 
Fear,    influence    of,    upon    the    catamenia 

function,  949. 
Fees,    medical,    in    the  fourteenth   century 

1317  ;  in  the  sixteenth  century,  1368. 
Fellowship  of  College  of  Surgeons,  editoria 

observations  on  Mr.  Guthrie's  propositio; 

respecting  the,  377. 
Femur,  case  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 

with  penetration  of  the  trochanter,  39 
Fergusson's,    Mr.   case    of  excision    of  th 

upper  end  of  the  femur  in  an  example  < 

morbus  coxarius,  420. 
Fever,  intermittent.   Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williami 

clinical  remarks  on  cases  of,  1091. 
Fisher's,  Dr.  practical    treatise  on  medic: 

electricity,  reviewed,  1078. 
Fits,  from  affections  of  the  brain.  Dr.  C 

B.    Williams'  clinical   remarks   on  sonr 

cases  of,  1183. 
Fleming,  Dr.  on  the  aconitum  napellus,  ri 

viewed,  858. 
Floodings,  Mr.  Francis  Adams  on   the  n: 

ture  and  treatment  of,  after  delivery, 75. 

reply  to  Dr.  F.  II.  Ramsbotham's  reman 

011,950;  Dr.  K.   H.   Kamsboiham  on  tl 

nature  and  treatment  of,  8o7,  1126;   M 

Copeman  on  the  nature  and  treatment  ( 

1220. 
Food,   analytical    evidence    respecting    tl 

chemistry  of,  466. 
Forensic  physics,    important  ineteorologic 

question  connected  with,  11.33. 
Forbes's,  Dr.  notes  of  a  few  more  trials  wi 

the  mesmerists,    in  a   second   search 
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clairvoyance,  486  ;  notes  of  yet  another 
trial,  669. 

Fracture  of  the  leg,  Dr.  Aikinson's  descrip- 
tion of  an  improved  apparatus  for,  415; 
of  the  humerus,  Mr.  J.  iM.  Arnott  on  a 
case  of  ununited,  709;  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  Mr.  Haworth  on  air  beneath  the 
dura  mater  in  cases  of,  869  ;  of  the  neck 
of  the  radius,  Mr.  Moore's  case  of,  1079; 
of  the  two  first  cervical  vertebrse,  1.353; 
of  the  dentuta,  1354. 

France's,  Mr  Jolin  F.  translation  of  Signer 
Gu:irini's  paper  on  the  motions  of  the 
ins,  903. 

French,  .Mr.  on  a  case  of  congestive  apo- 
plexy, with  supposed  spontaneous  perfo- 
ration of  the  stomach,  .32. 

French,  Mr.  J.  G.  on  the  external  use  of 
tobacco  in  prurigo.  332. 

French's,  Mr.  J.  K.  case  of  ankylosis  of  the 
jaw,  417. 

Frestel's,  Dr.  case  of  scirrlious  tumor  at  the 
base  of  the  cerebellum,  524. 

Fry,  Mr.  W.  H.  on  the  uncertainty  of  the 
signs  of  poisoning,  1.306 

Fungus  ha>matodes  of  the  bladder,  Mr.  Bul- 
ley's  case  of,  1176. 

Fungus  testis,  new  operation  for  the  cure  of, 
526. 

Gangrene,  senile,  Mr.  Carmichael  on,  125  ; 

greater    fatality   of,    in    inguiual   than  in 

femoral  hernie,  803. 
Garrod,   Mr.  on  the  use  of  animal  charcoal 

as  an  antidote  to  various  poifotis,  1397. 
Gases,  Dr.  Faraday  on  the  liquefaction  and 

soliHification  of,  447,  540,  889,  930. 
Gassicoun's    .M    advice  for  emer^^encies  be- 
fore the   arrival   of  a   medical  man,  re- 
viewed, 738 
General  practitioners,  meeting  of,  85. 
General  medicid  annuity  fund,  resolutions  at 

a  meeting  of  a  committee  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a,  11, SO. 
George,  Mr.  Henry,  on  the  use  of  liquor  po- 

tassas  in    some    pustular   diseases   of  the 

skin,  280. 
Geoghe^an,  Dr.   on    a   modification  of  the 

ordinary  mode  of  inserting  issues,  202. 
German  hi^spital,  appointment  of  consulting 

surgeons  to  the,  1033. 
Gibert's,  M.  practical  treatise  on  the  special 

diseases  of  the  skin,  reviewed,  291. 
Girdlestone's,    Mr.  letters   on  the  unhealthy 

condition  of  the  lower  class  of  dwellings, 

reviewed,  472. 
Glottis,  case  of  oedema  of  the,  from  slight 

injury  of  the  mucous  surface,  1342. 
G'>norrh(Ea,  Mr.  Oates  on  copaiba  injections 

in,  744   788. 
Gout,  M.  Uonne's  microscopic  examination 

of  the  blood  in,  1089. 
Graham,  Dr.  R.  deaih  of,  875. 
Grantham,  Mr.  on  the  eflfVcis  of  nitrogen  in 

typhus  fever,  1423  ;  his  facts  and  observa- 


tions    in     medicine    and    surgery,    the 

gleanings  often  jears,  reviewed,  1433. 
Greenbow,   Dr.  on  the  use  of  sea  water  ia 

scrofulous  affections,  428. 
Gregory's,    Dr.    outlines   of  chemistry,    re- 
viewed, 994. 
Grifl^ih,  Dr.   on   the  chemical   analvsis  and 

nature  of  some  of  the  constituents  of  the 

blood,    182,   547;  on  the  consiiiution  of 

ozone,  655. 
Guano  streams,  critical  notice  of  a  pamphlet 

on,  75. 
Guaiini,  Siguor,  on  the  motions  of  the  iris. 

903. 
Gull's,  fir.  translation  of   Purkinje's  micro. 

.scopicai  observations  on  the  nerves,  1067, 

1156 
Gun-shot  wound,  extirpation  of  the  eye  in 

consequence  of,  1192. 
Guy's  ho-piial   reports,   31,  82,  159,   341, 

522,  863  ;  review  of  No.  5  of,  154. 


Haemorrhage  from  an  ulcer  on  the  arm, 
corresponding  with  the  menstrual  period, 
610;  Dr.  M'E^an  on,  from  engorgement 
of  the  OS  uteri,  869  ;  remedy  in  chronic 
cases  of,  from  the  uterus, "  1090  ;  un- 
avoidable, Dr  Simpson  on  the  treatment 
of,  liy  extracting  the  placenta  before  the 
child,  1009  ;  additional  observations, 
119  5. 

Hake,  Dr.  on  the  effects  of  disease  on  animal 
heat,  846,  1243. 

Hall,  Dr.  on  the  operation  of  tracheotomy, 
305. 

Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum,  notice  of  the  re- 
cent report  of  I  lie,  1130. 

Hand,  inflammation  of  the,  from  injury,  Mr. 
Lawrence's  clinical  remarks  on  a  case  of, 
1359. 

Haiinay,  Dr.  on  the  treatment  of  stumps 
after  amputation,  1279. 

Haslam's  defin.tion  of  insanity,  62  ;  cha- 
racters of,  66  ;  on  the  colour  of  the  hair 
in  the  insane,  72;  on  the  cure  of,  ib. ; 
p:iralysis  a  cause  of,  112;  on  the  manage, 
ment  of,  '^04;  females  more  li;tble.  249. 

Harrisou,  Dr.  on  an  unusual  form  of  intus- 
susception of  the  colon,  83. 

Harrison's,  Mr.  .lohn,  report  of  three  cases 
of  aneurism,  966. 

Harvey's  Dr.  illustrations  of  the  interest  and 
iraporiau'  e  of  the  study  of  cases  of  sudden 
or  violent  death,  801,  897,  934,  1017, 
1100,  1284. 

Harvey,  Dr.  William,  cirurastantial  account 
of  the  death  of,  625. 

Hastings,  Dr.  on  puncturing  tuberculous 
cavitic'S,  with  ob-ervations  on  some  re- 
marks ot  Dr.  Campbell,  767  ;  pulmonary 
consumption  successfully  treated  with 
naphtha,  reviewed,  782. 

Haworth's,  Dr.  case  of  injury  to  the  sknll, 
in  which  air  was  found  beneath  the  dura 
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m;iler,   368  ;    on    air    beneath    the    dura 

mater,  869. 
Head,  ca<e  of  sinijular  injury  to  tlie,  216  ; 

chiiical  rt-marks  on,  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Coojier, 

885. 
He.ift,  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor  on  a  case  of  roal- 

forui  ition  of  the,  19  :   Dr.  Christison  on 

cases  of  functional    disease  of  'lie,  which 

are  liable   to   be  confounded  with  hyper- 
trophy. 7\r)  ;  case  of  transposition  of  thf, 

and   of   tlie  stomach,   liver,    and    spleen, 

789. 
Heller.    Dr.  on  a    case    of   poisoning    witli 

prussic    acid,    9.39  ;    mode    of    detecting 

moibid  bile,  1089 
Henii|ilegia,  case  of,  in  which  large  doses  of 

stryciinia  were  successfully  administered, 

!i!6l  ;   probable  causes  of,  1140. 
Herefordsliire    Medical  Association,   objec- 

tiims    entertained    by  the,  to    the    fourth 

edition  of  the  Physic  and   Surgery    Bill, 

952. 
Hernia,  strangulated,  case  of,  treiued  in  the 

Westminiter  Hospital,  by  Mr.  B  Phillips, 

2.i4;    Mr.  B.  Phillips  on  a  case  of,  .')80 ; 

Mr.   B.   H.   Cooper  on   the  operation  of, 

616  ;    Mr.  Arnott  s  clinical  remarks  on   a 

case  of,711  ;  case  of  umbilical  hernia,  ib.  ; 

Dr.   Burton's    fatal   case  of,  989  ;    fatal 

case  of,  998, 
Hernia,  case  of,  complicated  with  hydrocele, 

998. 
Hern. a;,  old  irreducible,  caution  in  cases  of, 

813. 
Herschel,  Sir  John,  on  the  causes  and  laws 

in  relation  to  natural  j)henomena,  432 
Hicks's,  Mr.  cases  of  poisoning   by  prussic 

acid,  458,  .=)89,  6^8. 
Hilton's,  Mr.  .T(jhii,  introductory  lecture,  for 

the  session  1845  6,  1047. 
Hints  on  the  mode  of  rejxirling  cases,  412. 
Hip-juint,  Mr.  C.  A.  Key  on  the  position  to 

be  maintained  in  the  treatment  of  disease 

of  the,  in  the  young,  1098. 
Homii  idal    insanity,    editorial   observations 

on   a  late  case  of,  247  ;    mania,  case  of, 

166. 
Homoeopathy,  Dr.  Schubert   on  the  secrets 

of,  432. 
HorooRO[)athic   Association,  editorial  notice 

of  the,  421. 
Homoeopathic  cnse.  a  remarkable.  122. 
Hood's,   Mr.  practical    observations  on  the 

diseases  most  fatal  to  children,  reviewed, 

421. 
Howell's,  Mr.  case  of  abscess  in  the  groin, 

35;     another  ca.se,  attended   with  symp- 
toms of  stnmgulated  hernia,  864. 
Hooping  cough,  on  the  use  of  prussic  acid 

in  the  irealment  of,  949. 
Hooked  sounds,  M.  Leroy  D'Eliolles  on  the 

use  of.  585. 
Hughes's,  Mr.  the  ocean-flower,  reviewed, 

1032. 


Hughes's,  Dr.  clinical  introduction  to  the 
jiractice  of  ausculttition   reviewed,  1161. 

Huxley,  Dr.  on  a  hitherto  undescribed 
structure  in  the  human  hair  sheath,  1340. 

Humerus,  new  friicture  of  the,  38;  Mr.  B. 
Phillips  on  a  case  of  fracture  of  the, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  579. 

Hydro|)aihy,  curious  advertisement  respect- 
ing, 192  ;  results  of,  1059. 

Hydrophobia,  case  of,  death  from,  211  ; 
jjenod  of  the  occurrence  of,  825  ;  singular 
case  of,  831. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  case  of  poisoning  by,  with 
remarks  by  Mr.  Nunneley,  741  ;  efl-ects 
of  poisonous  doses  of,  upon  animals 
affected  with  disease  of  the  nervous 
centres,  1 17  2. 

Hydrocephalus,  analy>is  of  the  fluid  of, 
evacuated  by  puncture,  971. 

Ice,  M.  Villitieuve  on  a  new  apparatu.s  for 
making,  654. 

Icterus,  Air.  Lonjon  on  the  colour  of  the 
velum  pala'i  in,  347  ;  M.  Decuisne  on  the 
causes  of,  700. 

llott's,  Mr.  case  of  traumatic  tetanus  suc- 
cessfully treated  with  large  quantities  of 
wine  and  brandv,  35. 

lliff's,  Mr.  \V.  T.  cases  of  cyanosis,  or 
mobus  ca?rul('us,  1375. 

Image's,  Mr.  W.  1^  case  of  melancholia 
puerperalis  attonita,  281, 

India  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical 
Science,  not*ce  of  the,  1165. 

Infanticide,  M.  Orlila's  researches  on,  1293. 

Inflammation,  on  the  possibility  of  the 
occurrence  of,  in  cold-blooded  animals, 
604. 

Insanity,  Haslam's  definition  of,  62  ;  on  (he 
character  of,  66  ;  colour  of  the  hair  in  the 
insane,  72  j  on  the  cure  of,  ib.;  paralysis 
a  cause  of,  112;  on  the  management  of, 
204  ;  lemales  more  liable  to,  249  ; 
stvitistics  of,  in  Scotland,  482  ;  moral, 
558  ;  treatment  of,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 676;  editorial  observations  on  certi- 
ficates of,  under  the  new  Lunacy  Act, 
1430. 

Insane,  Dr.  Mayo  on  the  criminal  responsi- 
bility of  the,  282  ;  asylum  for  the,  of  the 
middle  classes,  editorial  remarks  respect- 
ing, 515  ;  number  of,  in  .England  and 
Wales,  739  ;  on  the  power  of  the,  to 
endure  cold,  596. 

Iodine,  ap|)lication  of,  in  erysipelas  and 
small- jiox,  99ii. 

liis,  eft'ects  of  belladonna  on  the,  789; 
Sigiior  Guarini  on  the  motions  of  the, 903. 

Issues,  Dr.  (jeogliegan  on  a  modification  of 
the  ordinary  mode  of  inserting,  202, 

Jeaffresim's,  Dr.  case  of  intus-susception,  in 
which  theintus-suscepted  portion  sloughed 
away,  and  was  voided  by  the  rectum,  255. 
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Jago,  Dr.  on  the  physiology  and  diseases  of 

the  e\e,  62,  97. 
Johnson,  Dr.  George,  on  tlie  rninute  anatomv 

and   pathology  of  Bright's  disease  of  the 

kidney,  1300. 
Jobert's,  M.  operation  of  utero-plastie,  217. 
Jones's,    Mr.     account    of    a    case   treated 

homoeopathically,  122. 
Jones,   Dr.  H.  Beuce,  on   the    deposits   in 

albuminous  urine,  270. 
Jones,  Mr.  C.  Haiuifield,  microscopical  (  xa- 

mination  of  diseased  liver  in  the  rabbit, 

1112. 

Kisker's,  Dr.  case  of  prolapsus  of  the  cnrd, 
and  escape  of  meconium,  without  death  of 
the  cliiid,  1234. 

Keratonixis,  thf  operation  of,  followed  by 
complete  absorption  of  the  lens,  122, 

Kesteven,  Mr.  on  sanguineous  tumors  of  the 
heads  of  new-born  children,  1082. 

Key's,  Mr  C.  A.  case  of  pistol-shot  wound, 
341  ;  clinical  remarks  illustrating  the 
cause  of  diflSculty  often  experienced  in 
finding  a  calculus,  065  ;  on  the  position 
to  be  maintained  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease of  the  hip-joint  in  the  young,  1098. 

Kidnies,  Mr.  Krichsen  on  the  rapiditv  of  the 
passage  of  some  foreign  bodies  through 
the,  360,  409. 

King's,  Mr.  T.  W.  brief  analysis  of  papers 
relating  to  various  points  of  pliysiolo^y, 
medicine,  and  surgery,  published  duiing 
the  last  ten  years,  14o. 

Knee  jiiint,  Mr.  Brausby  Cooprr  on  ampu- 
tation of  the,  39.5  ;  cluneal  remarks  by,  on 
a  case  of  fracture  of  the,  887. 

Knox,  Dr.  on  the  Irish  watering-places, 
reviewed,  518. 

Laumand,  INI.  elected  Fellow  of  the  Aca- 
deniie  des  Sciences,  607. 

Lane,  Mr.  C.  H.  on  the  medicinal  use  of 
the  oxide  of  silver.  111. 

Lane,  Dr.  J.  Hunter,  on  inspissated  and 
desiccated  ox-gall,  427. 

Larynx,  Mr,  Cock's  cases  of  injury  to  the, 
5.^3 

Laryngitis,  acute,  with  tracheitis  and  bron- 
chitis, clinical  observations  on,  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  307  ;  Mr.  Bull's  case  o',  sue- 
cessl'ully  treated  by  tartar  emetic,  1261. 

Larrey,  M.  ou  the  action  of  sugar  upon  the 
teeth,  437. 

Latham,  Dr.  on  an  abnormal  murmur  in 
cases  of  phthisis,  6.58. 

Lawrence,  Mr.  clinical  lectures  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's:— Incised  wound  of  the  hand, 
followed  by  inflammation,  175  ;  large 
adipous  tumor  in  the  scrotum,  177  ; 
chronic  abscess  under  the  sterno-cif  ido- 
mastoideus,  178;  cyst  containing  an  by 
datid  under  the  sterno-mistoid  muscle, 
179  ;  acute  laryngitis,  with  tracheitis  and 
bronchitis — laryngoioiny,  307  ;    purulent 


ophthalmia,  439  ;  diseases  of  the  tongue, 
703,  796  ;  melanosis  of  the  eye,  961  ; 
retention  of  urine  from  stricture,  1355  ; 
incontinence  of  urine  from  stric  ture,  1357  ; 
inflammation  of  the  hand  from  injury, 
1359  ;  wound  of  the  chest,  13  )2. 

Lead,  mode  of  protecting  workmen  from  the 
effects  of,   1067. 

Lecturing  trade,  the,  1001. 

Lee's,  Dr.  Robert,  histories  of  eight  cases 
of  placental  presentation  from  uterine 
haiinorrhage,  89'^  ;  objections  to  the  [irac- 
tice  of  tearing  away  the  placenta,  instead 
of  turning  the  child,  in  cases  of  uterine 
hfemorrhage,  1 106. 

Lee's,  Mr.  Henry,  case  of  complete  absorp- 
ti' n  of  the  lens  after  the  operation  of 
keratonixis,  122. 

Leeches,  easy  mode  of  a])plying,  1263. 

Leeds  memorial  on  the  subject  of  the  new- 
Physic  and  Surgery  Bill,  359. 

Lefevre's,  Sir  George,  Lumleiau  lectures  on 
morbid  poisons — scarlatina,  7,  43,  93, 
179,  223,  311,  351. 

Leicester  Infirmary,  proceedings  with  respect 
to  the,  952. 

Leucorrhura,  Dr.  Allnatt's  case  of,  treated 
by  the  oxide  of  silver,  25. 

Lever's,  Dr.  J.  C.  W.  clinical  lectures  on 
the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  uterus 
and  its  appendages,  1223  ;  thirty-four 
ciises  of  placental  presentation.  1422. 

Life,  average  duration  of,  558;  on  the  ex- 
pectation of,  606. 

Li^'ht,  on  the  electrical  and  magnetical 
jiroperties  of,  1254. 

Liquor  potassife,  Mr.  George  on  the  use  of, 
in  some  pustular  diseases  of  the  skin, 
280. 

Liston's,  Mr.  denial  of  having  made  an  oflfer 
to  purchase  the  cliairof  clinical  surgery  ia 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1351. 

Lithotomy,  clinical  observations  on  the 
operation  of,  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Cooper,  265; 
Mr.  C.  A.  K  ng's  clinical  remarks  on  two 
cases  of,  illustrating  the  cause  of  difficulty 
often  experienced  in  finding  a  stone,  665. 

Liverpool  Dispensary  Report :  — Case  of 
spontaneous  hsemorrhage  from  the  lining 
meirbraue  of  the  aqueous  chamber,  865. 

Liverpool  petition  and  memorial  on  the 
subject  of  the  Physic  and  Surgery  Bill, 
298. 

Liver,  diseased,  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams's 
clinical  remaiks  on  a  case  of,  causing 
hajmatemesis  and  subsequent  dropsy,  117  9. 

Liver  and  kidneys,  diseased,  Dr.  Sliarkey's 
case  of,  with  ])eculiarity  of  symptoms, 
638. 

Lloyd,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  jmlmonary  disease 
presenting  all  the  physical  signs  of 
jihtliisical  disorganization,  followed  by 
ajiparent  recovery,  159. 

Logan's  Dr.  case  of  transposition  of  the 
heart,  stomach,  liver,  and  spleen,  789. 
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London  Medical  Directory,   notice   of  the, 

1139. 
London  Hospital  Reports,  78. 
Lonjon,   Mr.    on   the   colour   of  the    velum 

paiati  in  icterus,  o47. 
Luke,  Mr.   on    a  case    of  tubular  aneurism 

under^ioing  spontaneous  cure,  78. 
Lutribrici,  discharge  of,   through  an  abscess 

in  the  right  thigh,  831. 
Lunatic  asylums  in  Spain,  some  account  of, 

1343, 
Lupus  exedens,  Mr.   Listen's  treatment  of, 

789. 
Lute  for  sticking  labels,  &c.  1178. 
Lyon's,  Mr.  remaiks  on   I\L  Maisonneuve's 

method  of  employing  the  catheter,  788. 

M'Connick,  Dr.  appointment  of,  to  Her 
Majesty's  Yacht  William  and  Mary,  875. 

M'Epan,  Dr.  on  hsBmorrhage  from  engorge- 
ment of  the  OS  uteri,  869. 

Macj)herson's,  Mr.  account  of  two  cases  in 
which  criminal  abortion  was  effected  by 
mechanical  means,  102. 

Macilwam,  Mr.  on  the  general  nature  and 
treatment  of  tumors,  reviewed,  249. 

Magne,  M.  on  the  three  images  of  the  age, 
174. 

Maisonneuvp,  M.  on  the  employment  of  the 
catheter,  COO. 

Malingering,  Mr.  F.  W.  Calder's  practical 
observations  on,  106,  238,  3l3,  503. 

TVlalapraxis  in  midwifery,  editorial  observa- 
tions on  a  recent  case  of,  73. 

Male,  the  late  Dr.  particulars  respecting 
the  death  of,  £96. 

Maiden,  Dr.  on  the  alleged  .discolouration 
of  the  nails  by  the  internal  use  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  610. 

Malformation  of  the  heart,  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor 
on  a  case  of,  19. 

Mania,  homicidal,  case  of,  1C6. 

Manchester  JMedical  Reform  Committee, 
resolutions  of  the,  res[)ecting  a  supple- 
mental charter  to  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
607. 

Manure,  value  of  human  excrement  as,  718. 

Matter,  definite  constitution  of,  187. 

Maiico,  .Mr.  Stickings  on  the  employment 
of,  in  liKmatemesis,  942. 

Mayo,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  scarlatina  with 
collapse,  151 ;  on  the  criminal  responsi- 
bility of  the  insane,  282  ;  case  of  arachnitis, 
shewing  only  increased  vascularity,  384; 
case  of  ruheolous eruption,  with  desquama- 
tion, 1059  J  case  of  double  consciousness, 
1202. 

Mayo,  Dr.  Herbert,  on  the  cold  water  cure, 
reviewed,  948. 

Medicine,  state  of,  in  Spain,  1124. 
Medical  Society  of  London,  papers  read  at 
the: — Dr.  G.  Bird  on  the  treatment  of 
disease  by  moist  air,  999,  1041;  placenta 
pra'via,  1041  ;  pr;iciice  in  placenta  pra;via, 
1131;  purpura,  and  its  treatment,  1 132, 


1217  ;  tracheotomy  and  laryngotomy, 
1262  ;  Mr.  Gartod  on  the  use  of  animal 
charcoal  as  an  antidote  to  various  poisons, 
1397  ;  Dr.  Willshire  on  a  case  of  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  lungs,  1397. 

Medical  trials  and  inquests  : — Case  of  homi- 
cidal mauia,  166;  death  from  hydro- 
phobia, 211  ;  alleged  neglect  of  a  pauper- 
patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  291  ;  recent 
decision  on  the  law  of  rape,  433  :  wliat  is 
a  quack  advertisement  t  476  ;  allei;ed 
poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate  applied 
externally,  608  ;  ]ioisoning  by  savinj  646  ; 
case  of  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid, 
741  ;  case  of  suicide,  826. 

IMedical  reform  question,  editorial  obser- 
vations on  the  present  state  of  the,  283. 

Medical  practitioners,  qualification  of,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  523. 

Medical  attendant,  court  martial  upon  a,  in 
the  Indian  Army,  for  drutikennes-',  951. 

Medical  curricula,  remarks  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  upon  the.  1000. 

Medical  education,  editorial  observations 
o'l,  1210. 

Medical  appointment,  121G. 

Medical  Hooks,  English  and  foreign,  lists  of, 
42,  262,  4.39,  659,  1045,  12(^6. 

Medical  schools  of  London  in  1804,  1201. 

Medical  schools,  singular  position  of  the 
991. 

Medical  schools  and  colleges,  editorial  ob- 
servations on  the  competition  of,  1 160. 

Medical  offices,  editorial  observations  on  the 
sale  of,  in  Poor-law  Unions,  1115. 

Medical  statistics,  fallacies  of,  1 198. 

Medico  legal  case,  a  difficult,  683. 

jMi'lanosisof  the  age,  Mr.  Lawrence's  clinical 
remarks  on,  961. 

Melancholia  pnerperalis  attonita,  Mr. 
Image's  case  of,  281. 

Menstruation,  JMr.  Roberton  on  the  age  at 
which  it  commences,  348;  Dr.  Ritchie 
on  the  theory  of,  939. 

Mercury,  Dr.  Cophind  on  the  action  of  ex- 
cessive doses  of,  on  the  pancreas,  1185; 
danger  of,  in  Blight's  dist-ase,  1256. 

Merriman,  Dr.  T.  \V.  J.  on  the  homoeopathic 
system,  610. 

Merriman,  Dr.  note  from,  to  Dr.  Lee,  1080. 

Mesmerism  and  the  mesmerists,  Dr.  Forbes 
on.  486,  669. 

MetaLs,  Professor  Farr.iday's  lectures  on 
the,  37,  133.  397,  1274,  1363. 

]\Ieteorological  Siiinmiiry.  42,  86,  131,  175, 
218.  262,  306,  395,  4. 9,  482,  526,  615, 
658.703,  747,  790,  832,  876,  917.960, 
1003,  1046,1090,1134.  1179,1223,  1266, 
1310,  1,354,  1398,1510. 

Microscopicttl  anatomy.  Dr.  Julius  Vogel's 
contributions  to,  1,  87,  219,  .353,  533, 
877,  1135,  14,53. 

INIicroscopical  Society,  papers  read  at  the  : — 
]\Ir.  Boweibank  on  a  new  genus  of  s|)onge, 
83;  Mr,  (^iickett  on  the  structure  of  the 
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flabella  of  some  of  the  higher  forms  of 
crustace8e,291  ;  Mr.  Shadbolt  on  a  British 
Ixiilis  found  upon  cattle,  425  ;  fossil 
xanthidia  in  chalk,  1166. 

Midwifery,  editorial  observations  on  restric- 
tions in  the  practice  of,  779. 

Milk,  on  certain  patliologica!  conditions  of 
th?,  as  a  cause  of  disease  in  infants,  976. 

Milky  serum,  Dr.  Zinnernann  on,  1089. 

Mitchell's,  Mr.  manual  of  agricultural  ana- 
lysis, reviewed,  912. 

Modern  Science,  progress  of,  1219. 

Monomaniacs,  ancient  mode  of  treating,  96. 

Monster,  a  foetal.  Dr.  Speedy's  account  ol, 
37. 

Moore,  Dr.  on  the  power  of  the  soul  over 
the  body,  reviewed,  337  ;  on  the  power  of 
the  mind  during  sleep,  210. 

Moore's,  Mr.  case  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  radius,  1079. 

Mortality,  singular  cause  of,  1392. 

Mortification  of  the  extremities,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Stafford  on,  1198. 

Mowbray,  Mr.  on  the  fallacy  of  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Nevins'  test  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of 
disuljihate  of  quinine,  9l4. 

Mulock's  Dr.  case  of  profuse  ptyalism  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  a  set  of  teeth,  975. 

Museum  of  j)athological  anatomy,  M. 
I'ibert's,  482. 

Nasmyth,  Mr.  on  fissure  of  the  palate,  565. 

National  Association  of  General  Practi- 
tioners, statement  of  the,  1001. 

Necrenceplialus,  Dr.  13asham  on  a  case  of, 
118. 

Necrosis  of  the  tibia,  Mr.  Bourne's  case  of, 
907. 

Necrosis  of  ribs,  case  of,  1425. 

Needles  found  in  the  parietes  of  the  heart, 
1439. 

Neglect,  alleged,  of  a  jiauper-patient  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  291. 

Neison's,  Mr.  contributions  to  vital  statistics, 
reviewed,  1212. 

Nervous  system,  Dr.  Rowland  on  the  patho- 
logy of  the,  67. 

Nervous  irritation,  clinical  remarks  by  Dr. 
George  Burrows  on  cases  of,  791. 

Nervous  power,  velocity  of  the,  are  thoughts 
imponderable?  1084. 

Neuralgia,  clinical  remarks  on,  delivered  by 
Dr  George  Burrows,  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  483  ;  treatment  of,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  sedatives  to  the  nerves,  870. 

Nevins,  Dr.  on  the  test  for  organic  alterations 
in  tlisulpiiate  of  quinine,  1167. 

Newcombe's,  Dr.  case  of  po[iiiteal  aneurism 
cured  by  compression  of  the  femoral 
artery.  393. 

Newnham's,  Mr.  remarks  on  the  inefficacy 
of  re-vaccination,  1062  ;  on  the  treatment 
of  placenta  pra'via,  1257. 

Nickel,  M.  Boeltger  on  covering  bodies 
with,  130. 


Nitrogen,  M.Schlossberger  on  the  proportion 

of,   in     animal    substances,    1438  ;     Mr. 

Grantham    on    the    effects   of,   in  typhus 

fever,  1423. 
Nitre,  discovery  of,  in  Africa,  344. 
Nitrous  ether,  on  the  preparation  of,  174. 
Norfolk   and    Norwich    Hospital    Museum, 

953. 
Nott's,  Dr.  J.  G.  case  of  extirpation  of  the 

OS  coccygis,  from  neuralgia,  613. 
Nunneley,  Mr.  on  poisoniug  by  hydrocyanic 

acid,  741. 

Gates,  Mr.  on  copaiba  injections  in  gonor- 
rhffia,  744,  788. 

Obituary  :— Dr.  Male,  607;  Mr.  Thomas 
Everitt,  652  ;  Dr.  Edward  Octa»ius 
Hocken.  787;  Dr.  R.  Gra'uim,  875  ;  Dr. 
James  Jolinson,  1083  ;  l\Ir.  Robert  Gos- 
sett,  1131  ;  Sir  Matthew  Tierney,  1172  ; 
Dr.  Skirving,  1 173  ;  Dr.  Charles  Badham, 
1264  ;  Dr.  VVillianison,  1392  ;  Mr.Tegart, 
ib.:  Dr.  Robert  Williams, ib.;  Dr.  Charles 
Wake,  of  Warwick,  ib. 

O'Callagan's,  Dr.  case  of  singular  injury  to 
the  head,  216. 

Qlsopliagus,  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from 
the,  1085. 

Olliffe's,  l)r.  case  of  inflammation  of  the 
hepatic  ducts,  1310. 

Operators,  caution  to,  40. 

Operations  of  surgery,  practical  considera- 
tions on  the,  348. 

Opium  not  poisonous  to  rabbits,  272. 

Ophthalmia,  purulent,  Mr.  Lawrence's 
clinical  remarks  on,  4*^9. 

Orfila's,  M.  researches  on  infanticide,  1293. 

Organic  chemistry,  prevalence  of  the  study 
of,  1216. 

O'Shaughnessy,  Dr.  on  diseases  of  the  jaws, 
reviewed,  335. 

Os  coccygis,  extirpation  of,  from  neuralgia, 
613. 

Ovary,  the  human.  Dr.  Ritchie's  contribu- 
tions to  the  physiology  of  the,  52,  199, 
324,  509,  626,  939,  981,  10.54. 

Ovarian  dropsy,  case  of,  in  which  an  immense 
quantity  of  fluid  was  evacuated,  9,  43. 

Oxalic  acid,  rapid  death  from,  831. 

Oxide  of  silver,  Mr.  C.  H.  Lane  on  the  medi- 
cinal use  of.  111  ;  Sir  James  Eyre  on, 
160;  Dr.  Alltiatt  on,  161. 

O.v-gali,  Dr.  J.  Hunter  Lane  ou  the  inspis- 
sated and  desiccated,  427. 

Oxygen,  absorption  of,  by  silver,  800. 

Ozone,  Dr.  Griffith  ou  the  constitution  of, 
655. 

Pudley,  Mr.  on  the  pathological  chemistry 
of  the  urine  and  blood.  242. 

Paget's,  Mr.  additional  o!).->erva;ions  on  ob- 
struction of  the  pulmonary  arteiies,  521. 

Palmer's  Dr.  Pentaglot  Dictionary,  re- 
viewed, 564. 
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Pancreas,  funciions  of  the,  and  its  influence 

on  digestion,  TiO. 
Parisian  Medical  Congress,  meeting  of  the, 

1139. 
Paral\sis  a  cause  of  insaniij-,  112. 
Paral\sis  and  apoplexy,  I^r.  Barlow's  clini- 
cal remarks    on    a   case    of,    with   white 
softeni;ig  of  the  pons  varol.i.  863. 
Parotid  gland,  Mr.  S.  Solly's  clinical  lecture 

on  scirrhus  of  the,  1449. 
Pathology,    Dr.    Robinson's    introductory 

lectnre  on  the  study  of,  1  18.^. 
Patterson,  INI r.  on  the   treatment  of  varices 

in  pregnant  women,  1139. 
Pauper  lunatics  and  iuuatic  asylums'   bill, 

editorial  observations  on,  691. 
Payerne's,  M.  experiments  on  the  power  of 
living  under  water,  anticipated  by  Ijishop 
Wilkins,  41. 
Peacock  s.   Dr.   case  of  aneurism  of  the  as- 
cending   aorta,    opening   into   the    right 
ventricle,  437. 
Pearl's,  Mr.  case  of  polypoid  tumor  within 
the  uterus,  of  upwards  of  twenty  years' 
duration,  successfully  treated,  7l9. 
Pelvic  inflammation,  Mr.  Bell  on,  1140. 
Pereira,    Ur.    on    a   case    of    partial  aneu- 
ri.'^m  of    the  left   ventricle  of   the  heart, 
1035. 
Pessaries,  caution  in  the  use  of,  916. 
Pestis  Bovina,  Dr.  Schwab  on  liie,  956. 
Petitions    of   the     London    University    and 
King's  College  in  reference  to  the  t'hysic 
and  Surgery  Bill,  204.  214. 
Pharynx,    clinical  remarks,    by    Mr.  J.   M. 
Ainott,  on  pediciilated  tumor  of  the,  530  ; 
on  broad-b;ised  tumor  of  the,  531. 
Phillips's,  Mr.  Benjamin,  remarks  on  sper 
matic  discharges,    17  ;    clinical    remarks 
on  cases  treated  at  the  Wesiminster  Hos- 
pital : — emphysema,  57  9  ;  fracture  of  the 
humerus    under   jiecul  ar    circumstances, 
strangulated  hernia,  580. 
Phillips,    Mr.    note   fr  m,    respecting    the 

Shapwiik  murders,  1080. 
Phthisis,  Dr.  Winn  on  variable  murmurs  in, 

1081. 
Physic  and  surgery  bill,  procrastination  of 
Parliament  in  passing  the,  297  ;  editorial 
observat  ons  on  the,  467  ;  the  founh,  edi- 
torial observations  on  the.  601  ;  editorial 
observations  on  changes  in  the,  112; 
number  of  petitions  for  and  against  the, 
482. 
Physic  and  surgery,  bill  for  regulating  the 

profession  of,  697. 
Pistol-shot  wound,  .Mr.  C.  A. Key's  case  of, 

341. 
Placenta.  Dr.  Simpson  on  the  expulsion  and 
extraction  of  the,  before  the  child,  in  pla- 
cental presentations,  84;  on  the  sources 
of  ha-morrhage  in,  by  J.  B.  1.307. 
Placental  piesentntion,  Dr.  Robert  I-ee's 
histories  of  eiiilit  cases  of  uterine  hajinor- 
rhage  from,  892  ;    two  additional   cas;  s, 


1019;  Dr.  J.  C.  Lever's  table  of  thirty- 
four  cases  of,  1422. 
Placenta  piaevia,  Mr.  Stickings  on  a  case 
of,  943  ;  discussion  on  the  subject  of, 
1041  ;  cases  of,  and  (lis  ortion  ot  the  pel- 
vis, in  which  the  placenta  was  di-tadied, 
and  the  chad's  head  opened,  1110; 
ancient  practice  in  cases  of,  1210  ;  Dr. 
Radford  o  i  the  sources  of  bleed. ug  in, 
1246  ;  Dr.  Radtord  on  detaching  tiie  pla- 
centa in  cases  of,  1291  ;  discussion  rela- 
tive to  the  tr.atineiit  of.  at  the  Mrdical 
Society  of  Londjn,  1131;  Dr.  Ashwell 
on  the  treatrneut  of,  by  removal  of  the 
placenta,  and  not  by  turning.  1196  ;  Mr. 
Newiiham  on  the  treatment  of,  1257. 
Piayt'air,    Dr.    and    Mr.   Jaule,    on   atomic 

vol  imes  and  specific  gravity,  567. 
Pneumonia,  Dr.   George    Burrows'  clinical 

remarks  on  cases  of,  208,  266. 
Pneumatic  enemata  apparatus,  notice  of  a, 

recently  invented,  259. 
Poi.sons,  morbid.  Sir  G.  Lefevre's  Lunileian 
lectures  on    tlie,   1,  43,   179,  223,   311, 
351. 
Poisoning,  case  of,  by  A^nerican  flour,  873; 
case  of,  in  a  young  cliiUl,  by  a  strong  de- 
coction  of  poppies,   3t)5  ;    case  of,   by  a 
Si  tail  (lose  of  muriate  of  morphia,  applied 
externallv ,  376  ;  a  doubtful  case  ot,  327  ; 
case  of,   by   aconite,   1362 ;    alleged,    by 
corrosive    sublimate    applied    externally, 
608;  new  antidote  for,  634;   Mr.  Fry  on 
the  uncertaiiity  of  the  si^us  of,  IbOti. 
Polypus  of  the  ear,  M    Bonnatont  on,  65o. 
Pollard,  ^lr.  on   a  case  of  spontaneous  am- 
putation of  the  arm  in  the  foetus,  744. 
Poor-law  unions,   editorial  observations  re- 
specting medical  salaries  in,  10*5. 
Potato  disease,  Mr.  Krasmus  VVilson  on  the, 
1044;    commission  app  iinted   to  inquire 
into  the  cadse  of  the,  1172. 
Potatoes,  extraction  of  s;arch  from,  1215. 
Potter's,  Mr.  report  oi   the  case  of  the  late 

Mr.  Seon,  .iH7. 
F'regnancy,    faliojiian,     case    of,    in    which 
death  ensued  from  internal  strangulation 
of  the  small  intestine,  613  ;  signs  of,  sin- 
gular case,  108. >  ;  signs  o(,  1169. 
Preliminary    Board   of  Exainineis,  editorial 
observations  respecting  the   appoiutment 
of  a,  203. 
Prescribers'  Pharmacopoeia,  critical   notice 

of  the,  30. 
Pretty's,  Mr.  case  of  triplets,  in  which  one 
child   was  born   ;ilive   with   two  fuituses, 
1692. 
Pricliard,  Dr.  J.  C.  appointment  of,  as 

niediial  commissioner  iii  lunacy,  875. 
Pritch.ird's,   Mr.   history   of  iuhisoria,     re- 
viewed, 47l> 
Prout,   Dr.  on  the  chemistry,  meteorology, 

and  the  f'jnction  of  digestion,  816. 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association, 
resolution  at  a  meeting  of  the,  respecting 
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the    Provincial    Medical     and    Surgical 
Journal,  698. 

Pruritus  vulv;u,  treatment  of,  850. 

Prurigo,  Mr.  J.  G.  French  on  the  external 
use  of  tobacco  in,  3o2. 

Prussic  acid,  Mr.  J  hoinas  Taylor  on  the 
treatment  of  poisoiing  by,  103  ;  Mr.  A.  S. 
Taylor  on  the  alleged  production  of,  in 
organic  liquids,  and  on  its  detection  with- 
out distillation,  328;  Mr.  Hicks'scase  of 
poisoning  by,  438,  589,  628  ;  on  the  use 
of,  in  the  treatment  of  hooping  cough, 
949  ;  Mr.  Nuiineley  on  a  c;ise  of  poison 
iug  by,  958;  Dr.  J.  F.  Heller  ou  a  case 
of,  959. 

Psoas  abscess,  prognos  s  in,  788. 

Ptyalism,  profuse,  case  of,  caused  by  the 
introiiuction  of  a  set  of  teeth,  975  ;  pro- 
duced by  colchicuni,  1062 

Public  health,  state  of  the,  in  the  quarter 
ending  March  ','9,606  ;  during  the  quarter 
ending  June  28,  914;  during  the  last 
quarter,  1352. 

Pubertv,  Mr.  Roberton  on  the  period  of,  in 
Hindu  women,  1103. 

Puerperal  fever  in  ancient  times,  702; 
alternation  of,  and  common  continued 
fever,  with  erysipelas,  1038  ;  Dr.  Storrs 
on  the  contagious  effects  of,  on  the  male 
subject,  or  on  persons  not  child-bearing, 
1087. 

Puerperal  convulsions,  fatality  of,  1385. 

Pulse,  on  the  cause  of  the,  456;  Dr.  William- 
son on  the  cause  of  the,  552. 

Purkinje's,  Prolessor,  microscopical  ob- 
servations on  the  nerves,  1066,  1156. 

Purpura  and  its  treatment,  dit-cussion  at  the 
Aledical  Society  of  London,  respecting, 
1132,  1217. 

Pus-cells,  Dr.  Addison  on,  573. 

Pyrosis,  fluid  of,  1300. 

Quarterly  Review,  The,  on  medical  cur- 
ricula, 1000. 

Quack  advertisement,  what  is  a  ?  476. 

Quackery,  galvanic  and  mesmeric,  editorial 
observations  on,  73.i. 

Quackery  on  the  Danube,  769. 

Quackery  and  its  suppression,  editorial  ob- 
servatioiis  on,  1248. 

Quarantine,  recent  order  respecting,  1216. 

Quekett,  Mr.  on  the  structure  of  the  fiabella 
of  some  of  the  higher  forms  of  Crustacea? , 
291. 

Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  1172. 

Quicksilver  mine,  discovery  of  a,  884. 

"Radiated"'  or  "secondary"  sensations. 
Dr.  Child  on,  677,721. 

Radford,  Dr.  on  the  cautions  to  be  observed 
in  threatened  abortion,  1262  ;  case  of 
placenta  pnevia  and  distortion  of  the  pel- 
vis, in  which  the  placenta  was  detached 
and  the  child's  head  opened,  1110;  on 
the  sources  of  bleeding  in  placenta  praivia, 


1246  ;  on  detaching  the  placenta  in  some 
cases  of  placenta  preevia,  1291. 

Railway  travelling  and  apoplexy,  1114. 

Ramsbotliam,  D.-.  F.  H.  ou  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  flooding  after  delivery,  867  ; 
on  floodings  after  delivery,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Adams,  1126. 

Rankme,  Dr.  on  medical  attendance  on  the 
poor  in  Scotland,  1261, 

Rape,  recent  decision  on  the  law  of,  433. 

Reardon's,  Dr.  case  of  separation  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  790. 

Rectum,  chronic  painful  swelling  of  the 
lower  extremities  of  the,  successfully 
treated  by  fissure,  1175. 

Record,  a  strange,  204. 

Rees,  Dr.  on  the  analysis  of  the  blood  and 
urine,  reviewed,  1476. 

Regisiraiion  act,  defects  in  the,  4'J8. 

Registration  of  births  and  deaths,  sugges- 
tions for  important  improvements  in  the. 
212. 

Registrar- general's  ninth  annual  report,  re- 
viewed, 1296. 

Reid's,  Dr.  John,  case  in  which  both  kid- 
neys v-ere  plnced  on  the  same  side  of  the 
spinal  column,  907. 

Relic,  an  obstetric,  1283. 

Relics,  medical  treatment  by,  in  Spain,  1309 

Rep(;rtiDg  casts,  hi  ,ts  respecting,  412. 

Re-vaccination,  Mr.  JS'ewnham  on  the  in- 
eflicacy  of,  1063. 

Ribs,  fractured,  clinical  remarks  by  Mr 
B.  B.  Cooper  on  a  case  of,  885. 

Ritchie's,  Dr.  contributions  to  ihe  physiology 
of  the  hum  in   ovary,   52,  199,   324,509 
626,  939,  281,  10.)4.  ' 

Robinson,  Dr.  George,  on  the  study  of  pa- 
thology, an  introductory  lecture  delivered 
at  the  School  adjoining  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital,  1185. 

Robinson,  Dr.  on  the  pathology  of  Bright's 
disease  of  the  kidney,  1)84." 

Robinson's,  Mr.  J.  case  of  severe  injury  of 
the  shoulder,  fracture  of  the  humerus,  and 
ruptu-e  (?)  of  the  bruchial  artery,  130, 

Roberton,  Mr  on  the  age  at  which  men- 
struation commences,  348  ;  on  the  period 
of  jiuberty  in  Hindu  women,  1  i03 

Robertson's,  Dr.  contributions  to  the  medi- 
cal historv  of  sexual  disease,   reviewed 
38.3 

Roberts',  Mr.  case  of  ulceration  of  the  duo- 
denum, 1419. 

Roberts,  Mr.  on  military  hygiene,  1459. 
Rose,    Mr.    on    s.inyuiiieous  tumors  on  the 

heads  of  new-born  children,  1258. 
Rose's,  Dr.  Heinrich,  analysis  of  Carlsbad 

waters,  1456. 
Rowland,  Dr.  on  the  pathology  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  67. 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  pa- 
pers read  at  the:- Mr.  VV.  R.  Beau- 
mont's two  cases  of  formation  of  artificial 
pupil,  with  a  description  of  a  new  instm- 
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ment  for  seizing  and  detaching  the  iris. 
33  ;  Mr.  Curling's  case  of  remarkable 
hypertrophy  of  the  fingers  of  a  girl,  34  ; 
Mr.  Howell's  case  of  abscess  in  the  groin, 
3.5  ;  Mr.  Holt's  case  of  traumatic  tt^tanus 
successfully  treated  with  lar^e  quantities 
of  wine  and  brandy,  ib.  ;  Dr.  Willmott 
on  the  use  of  creosote  in  tamp  dysi'ntery, 
162;  Mr.  Acton  on  a  case  of  constim- 
tional  syphilis  in  the  father,  occasioning 
repeated  abortion,  and  subsequently  in- 
fection of  the  foelus,  1(34  ;  Dr.  Jenffreson's 
case  of  intus-susceptioii,  in  which  the  in- 
tU8-susce[)ted  portion  of  bowel  sloughed 
away  nnd  was  voided  by  the  rectum, '2.35; 
Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark 'sense  of  large  opening 
into  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra, 
caused  by  sloughing.  338  ;  Dr.  Theophilus 
Thompson's  case  of  circumscribed  arte- 
ritis, 341  ;  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark's  case  of 
large  opening  into  the  anterior  part  of  the 
urethra,  caused  by  sloughing,  338  ;  Dr. 
Theophilus  Thompson's  case  of  dissecting 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  639  ;  Dr.  Taylor 
on  the  frequency,  and  on  some  of  the 
causes  of  pericarditis.  473  ;  Dr.  West's 
case  of  external  and  internal  ceplialhaj- 
matoma,  474  :  Mr,  Teevan's  case  of  py- 
tyriasis  nigra,  475  ;  Mr.  Di.non's  c;ises  of 
anaesthesia,  520  ;  Mr.  Blenkinsop's  case 
of  fungus  lijematodes,  520  ;  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson's  case  of  excision  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  femur  in  an  example  of  morbus 
coxarius,  520 ;  Mr.  Paget's  additional 
observations  on  obstructions  of  arteries, 
521;  J\Ir.  Kobert  Wade's  case  of  stran- 
gulated hernia  reduced  en  masse,  565; 
Dr.  Barker's  two  cases  of  aneurism,  ib. ; 
Mr.  Nasmyth  on  fissure  of  the  palate,  ib. ; 
Mr.  Webster's  statistics  of  Bethlem  llos 
pital,566;  Dr.  George  Joiinson  on  the 
minute  anaton;y  and  pathology  of  Bright's 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  1300 ;  Mr.  Pretty's 
case  of  triplets,  in  which  one  child  was 
born  alive  with  two  fceluses,  1392  :  Mr. 
Warren's  history  of  a  case  of  ligature  of 
the  left  subclavian  artery,  1394;  Mr. 
Toynbee's  account  of  two  vascular  tumors 
developed  in  the  sulistance  of  bone,  1480. 

Royal  College  of  Surgr-ons,  statement  of  the, 
relative  to  the  new  medical  reform  bill, 
299. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  its  members, 
editorial  article,  332. 

Royal  C.dlege  of  Surgeons,  election  of  presi- 
dent, &c.  .523  ;  election  of  niemheis  nf 
council.  615  ;  regulation  of  the,  respyct- 
ing  dissection,  87.5;  lists  of  gentlemen 
admiitcd  members,  42,86.  131,  174.  irl8, 
300,526,615,703,747, 1046,1134,  1223, 
1310,  1486:  Air.  South  appointed  jiro- 
fessor  of  anutomy  at  llie,  1 172  ;  editorial 
observations  on  the  memorial  of  the,  419  ; 
copy  of  a  memorial  from  the,  addressed 
to  Sir  .1.  Graliam,  429  ;  list  of  gentlemen 
elected  Fellows,  482. 


Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in   Paris,  new 

foreign  associates  of  the,  607. 
Royal  Free  Hospital,  1352. 
Rynd,   Mr.  on  the   treatment  of  neuralgia, 

870. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  reports,  208. 

St.  George's  Hospital  reports,  123. 

.St.  James's  Infirmary  report,  32. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  (Marylebone  and  Pad- 
dington),  foundation  of  the,  523. 

Salivation  from  bismuth,  case  of,  1222. 

Saunders.  Mr.  on  the  radical  cure  of  tooth- 
ache, 611. 

Sivin,  trial  for  poisoning  by,  646. 

Scarlatina,  Dr.  Mayo  on  a  case  of,  with 
collapse,  151. 

Scalds,  treatment  of,  745. 

Schwab,  Dr.  on  the  pestis  bovina,  956. 

Scharf 's,  Mr.  case  of  penetrating  wound  of 
the  chest,  979. 

Scherer's,  M.  chemical  and  microscopical 
examination  of  the  several  kinds  of  sputa, 
1264. 

Schbiibein's,  Professor,  recent  experiments 
an  ozone,  568. 

Schools  of  practical  chemistry,  editorial  ob- 
servations on  the  establishment  of,  1386. 

Schlossberger,  M.  on  tlie  proportion  of  ni- 
trogen in  animal  subst.mces,  1438. 

Schubert,  Dr.  on  the  determination  of  the 
period  of  interment  of  exhumed  bones, 
260;  on  the  secrets  of  HomcEopathv,  432. 

Schweitzer's,  Mr.  analysis  of  three  species 
of  fucus,  566. 

Scirrhous  stricture  of  the  colon,  case  of,  31. 

Sea-water,  Dr.  Greenhow  on  the  use  of,  in 
scrofulous  affections   428. 

Sensations,  rapid  succession  of,  640. 

Seton,  the  late  Mr. —  The  "Times'  "  remarks 
on  the  case,  385  ;  Mr.  Potter's  report, 
387  ;  remarks  by  M.I).  391. 

Shadbolt,  Mr.  on  a  British  species  of  ixides 
found  upon  cattle,  424. 

Sliapwick  murder,  note  from  Mr.  Phillips 
respecting  the  evidence  given  by  him, 
1080. 

Sharkey's,  Dr.  case  of  diseased  liver  and 
kidneys,  with  peculiarity  of  symptoms, 
6.')9  ;  case  of  ununited  fracture  of  the 
tib-a  and  fibula  succe>sfully  treated,  745. 

Shoulder-joint,  Dr.  Williamson's  account 
of  two  interesting  cases  of,  812. 

Simpson,  Dr.  on  the  expulsion  and  extrac- 
tion of  the  placenta  before  the  child,  in 
placental  presentations.  84  ;  on  the  treat- 
ment of  unavoidable  hemorrhage  by  ex- 
traction of  the  placenta  before  the  child, 
1009,  1193. 

Simson's,  Mr.  physiological  essay  on  the 
thymus  gland,  reviewed,  .380. 

Skeletons,  exhuniation  of  1263. 

Skin,  Mr.  Krichsen's  practical  observations 
on  some  of  the  more  important  special 
diseases  of  the,  1203,  12.35. 

Skull,  Dr.  Haworth's  case  of  injury  to  the. 
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in  which  air  was  found  beneath  the  dura 
mater,  568. 

Sleep,  Dr.  Moore  on  the  power  of  the  mind 
during,  210;  unnatural,  Gl'i. 

Small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  child-birth,  com- 
parative mortality  from,  during  184'2,o46. 

Smith's,  Dr.  case  of  supposed  poisoning  — 
suffocation  by  carbonic  oxide,  9o7  ;  fruits 
and  farinacea  the  proper  food  of  man,  re- 
viewed, 1031  ;  on  the  nature  causes,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  of  acute  hydro- 
cephalus, 1077. 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Or- 
phans of  Medical  Men  in  I.ondon  and  its 
vicinity,  meeting  of  the,  1216. 

Solly's,  Mr,  Samui-I,  clinical  lecture  onscir- 
rhus  of  the  parotid  glund,  14-19. 

Soltau's,  Dr.  remarks  on  hydropathy,  re- 
viewed, 519. 

Somnambulism,  a  plea  for,  85. 

Spermatozoa  in  th"  fluid  of  hydrocele,  noticed 
by  Mr.  Lloyd,  437  ;  Mr.  Adams  on,  in 
the  fluid  of  hydrocele,  344. 

Spermatic  discharges,  Mr,  B.  Phillips's  re- 
marks on,  17. 

Speedy 's,  Dr,  account  of  a  remarkable  foetal 
monster,  37. 

Spleen,  discussion  on  the  office  of  the,  and 
its  diseases,  at  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  1304. 

Spine,  clinical  remarks  by  Mr.  B.  Cooper 
on  a  case  of  fracture  of  the,  263, 

Spinal  canal,  injury  to  the,  800. 

Sputa,  chemical  and  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  the  several  kinds  of,  1264. 

Stature, determination  of.from  the  long  bones, 
1263. 

Statistics  of  medical  treatment,  521. 

Statistics  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Austria,  606. 

Statistics  of  disease,  526 

Statement  of  the  Iloval  College  of  Surgeons, 
the  "  Times''  on  the,  341. 

Stafford,  Mr.  II  A.  on  mortification  of  the 
extremities,  1193. 

Stature  of  Englishmen,  702. 

Starch,  extraction  of,  from  potatoes,  1215. 

Statistical  Society,  papers  read  at  the: — 
Mr.  Balfour  on  the  annual  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  British  troops  at  Foreign 
stations,  210. 

Steward's,  Dr,  practical  notes  on  insanity, 
reviewed,  12.i3. 

Stomach,  Dr.  Barlow's  case  of  perforation 
of  the,  with  obscure  thoracic  symptoms, 
13, 

Storrs,  Dr,  on  the  contagious  effects  of 
puerperal  fever  on  the  male  subject,  or  on 
persons  not  cliild  bearing,  1087, 

Stricture,  ]\Ir,  Lawrence's  clinical  remarks 
on  a  case  of,  from  retention  of  urine, 
1355  ;  from  incontinence  of  urine,  1357, 

Stickings,  Mr,  on  the  use  of  croton  oil  in 
as'Cites,  942;  on  tincture  of  matico  in 
Lajinatemesis,  ib.  ;  placenta  praevia,  943  ; 
singular  case  of  deformity,  1222. 


&to|)-c<)cks,  lute  for,  803. 

Strach;in,  Mr,  on  the  supply  of  medicines  to 
the  [)oor  in  .Scotland,  949. 

Stumps,  Mr.  Adams  oi  the  pathological 
anatomy  of,  1175;  Dr,  Hannay  on  tbs 
treatment  of,  after  amputation,  1279. 

Stuart's,  .Mr,  case  of  recovery  after  severe 
bodily  injuries,  with  probable  fracture  of 
the  skull    193, 

Sudden  death,  on  the  causes  of,  by  ;(,  592. 

Sudden  or  violent  death,  l)c,  Harvey's  illus- 
trations of  the  interest  and  importance  of 
the  study  of  cases  of,  804,  897,934,1017, 
1100,  1284. 

SuHbcaiion,  case  of,  in  an  infant,  by  re- 
traction of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  612. 

Suicide  by  starvation.  Dr,  Caspar  on  an  at- 
tempted c;ise  of,  43,5. 

Suicide  in  cases  of  life-assurance,  editorial 
observations  on,  814;  report  of  the  trial, 
Schwabe  v.  Clifi,  826 

Sulphate  of  lead,  on  the  conversion  of,  to  the 
sulphuret,  by  organic  matter,  306, 

Sulphate  of  quinine.  Dr.  Desiderio's  re- 
searches on,  1323, 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  influence  of,  on 
fish,  690, 

Surgeon. attorneys,  421. 

Surgeon-chemists,  editorial  remarks  respect 
iug,  559. 

Surgeons  at  Agincourt,  495. 

Sutherland,  Dr.  and  Dr.  Rigby's  analysis  of 
the  urine  of  insane  patients  in  St.  Luke's 
Hos[)ital,  226. 

Syme,  Mr.  on  amputation  at  tlie  knee,  1085. 

Syme,  Professor,  letter  from,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Kdinburgh,  1309. 

Symphysis  pubis,  on  the  division  of  the,  in 
some  cases  of  obstructed  labour,  701. 

Svphilis,  Mr.  Acton  on  a  case  of,  in  the 
father,  occasion  ng  frequent  abortions, 
and  subsequent  infection  of  a  foetus  bom 
at  the  full  period,  164, 

Syphilis,  Dr.  Egan  on  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of,  1343. 

Tamplin's,  Mr.  R.  W.  lectnres  on  deformi- 
ties; — jiosterior  curvature  of  the  spine, 
839  ;  lateral  curvature,  84i,  925. 

Tait's,  Dr.  case  of  poisoning  by  American 
flour,  873. 

Taylor,  .Mr.  A.  S,  on  the  alleged  production 
of  jirussic  acid  in  organic  litjuids,  and  on 
its  detection  without  distillation, 328  ;  on 
a  case  of  mallormation  of  the  heart,  19, 

Taylor's,  Mr.  case  of  spontaneous  hemor- 
rhage of  the  aqueous  chamber,  865. 

'I'aylor,  Dr,  John,  on  the  trequency  and  on 
some  of  the  causes  oi  pericarditis,  473. 

Taylor's,  Dr.  case  of  i  isea>5e  of  the  eye-ball, 
closely  simulating  malignant  fungus,  425: 

Taylor,  i\Ir.  Thomas,  on  tlie  tre.iiment  of 
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